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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION. 





SENATE. 
Tuurspay, March 23, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 16, 1922.) 


The Senate met in open executive session at 11 o'clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 
As in legislative session, 


SERVICES FOR SOLDIER DEAD AT BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In compliance with Senate con- 
current resolution 20, the Chair designates Mr. Ca.prr, Mr. 
I‘ERNALD, Mr. SPENcER. Mr. Broussarp, and Mr. Harris as the 
members of the committee on the part of the Senate to repre- 
sent Congress at the ceremonies attending the arrival of the last 
of the bodies of American soldiers from the battle fields of 
France. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ATTORNEYS BY ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communication from the Alien Property Custodian, relative to 
information requested by the Senate pursuant to Senate resolu- 
tion 191, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed 
in the RecorD: 

ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1922. 
The Vick PRESIDENT, é 
The Capitol, Washington. 


Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: On Jonsate 13, 1922, I addressed a com- 
munication to the Senate through you, informing them of the receipt 
by this office of Senate resolution 191, directing that certain information 
be sent by this e4fice to your honorable body. At that time [ indicated 
fhat the information would be prepared as sapeeet ens as possible. 

I am taking the liberty of writing you again concerning this matter, 
having noted from remarks on the floor of the Senate several days ago 
an inference that the information requested in the Senate’s resolution 
was not forthcoming, and that this office had been negligent in not 
supplying the same. I desire to notify the Senate through a that 
the employees of t office have devoted as much tiime as has been 
possible on this work. With an increase of daily and routine work 
and a reduced personnel it has been impossible to complicte the data 
requested up to now. ‘To date the work on the report comprises several 
thousand typewritten pages, and before completion this amount will 
be considerably increased. 

I wish to assure you that everyone in this office is thoroughly ap- 
prised of the import of complying with the Senate’s resolution, and it 
is my intention to forward this report to you at least in part, if not 
in whole, within 10 days. 

Respectfully, 
THOMAS W. MILLmr, 
Alien Property Custodian, 


CALL OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Hale Myers Sheppard 
Brandegee Harreld Nelson Shields 
Bursum Harris New Shortridge 
Cameron Harrison Newberry Simmons 
Capper Heflin Nicholson Smith 
Caraway Hitchcock Norbeck Spencer 
Colt Johnson Norris Stanfield 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Oddie Sterling 
Cummins Kellogg Overman Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick Page Swanson 
Dial Keyes Pepper Townsend 
du Pont Ladd Phipps Underwood 
Edge La Follette Pittman Wadsworth 
Ernst Lenroot Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald Lodge Pomerene Warren 
France McKellar Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Glass McKinley Rawson Weller 
Gooding McNary Robinson Wiliis 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SMoor], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirtineHam], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], the Senator from Indiana 
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[Mr. Watson], and the Senator from New York [Mr. Cavprr] 
are detained at a meeting of the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


OPINION CONSTRUING TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1920 (8. DOC. NO. 172). 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a public document a very important opinion, 
very recently rendered by the Federal court of Ohio, upon a 
phase of the transportation act of 1920. I think it desirable 
that it should have general circulation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the aspect of the transportation 
act involved? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is with regard to the jurisdiction of the 
re Commerce Commission over electric and interurban 
roads. 

Mr. -ROBINSON. That is a very important matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADVANCES FOR BENEFIT OF AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have before me a state 
ment which was sent to me by the War Finance Corporation 
as to advances which have been made for the benefit of agri- 
cultural interests, and also showing the distribution of the 
money among the several States. I think it is a matter that 
will be of considerable interest to Senators. Therefore I ask 
that it may be incorporated in the Recorp an¢ also that it be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the statement was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

War FINANCE CORPORATION, 


OPERATIONS OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION FROM JANTARY 4, 1921, 
TO AND INCLUDING MARCH 11, 1922. 

I. Advances to assist in financing cxrports under sections 21, 22, and 
24 (par. 2), approved from January 4, 1921, to March 11, 1922, inciu- 
sive. , 

(Sec. 21 was added to the original War Finance Corporation act by 
the act of Mar. 3, 1919, and secs. 22 and 24 by the agricultural credits 
act of Aug. 24, 1921.) 

COMMODITY. 


i a eins shan tleentemetinitipaatiaaine eee 5, 209, 810. 69 
ck i ial ti lll ai eatiemetntnipn em dpvaseon onal on 3, 596, 369. 77 
re Sasi aeesilince aeesaiebian ee 33, 572, 373. 21 
i a aa a a cece 400, 000. 00 
a an scl dacchinks en eincnaliehnnclgannantilgetbranendban 1, 000, 060. 00 
I i i eee 1, 000, 000. 00 
Textile products _._--- ~~~ ill alls aaah dine alate se dcoenis 250, 000. 00 
cee dar res ccnts tegen ghee osepentgegea easiest tama 180, 000. 00 
I ce hala ah RN ee hess Saks pelash dn csi nen ctienkethitiam niece deniadice 145, 60. 00 
NE, SRE data tte Seine amc scicamtemiirnne 470, 966. 36 
A I oir niente dnestinglentnencnnbaigaenesemnenes 500, 000. 00 
ee nn cect mrengeicines eee ethic nase eons Shel ren eae an eee 2, 925, 000. 00 
SE Va Deine beccbncddumtisdbtinwontidcweennwe= 1, 000, 000. 00 


EE inci ataniiiigiiialaticiaitiisiiceiniienitactiitesbetageengeioes 50, 250, 120. 03 

Total does not include advances aggregating $27,387,816.10 originally 
applied for and approved under section 21 for export purposes, and 
subsequently withdrawn by the applicants and resubmitted and ap- 
proved as adyances for agricultural purposes under section 24. Of 
the total amount $37,573,650.26 represents advances approved subse- 

quent to August 24, 1921. 

II. Advances to banking and financing institutions and cooperative 
associations for “agricultural and live-stock purposes” undcr sec- 
tion 24 (par. 1), approved from August 24, 1921, to March 11, 1922, inclu- 
sive. 


(Sec. 24 was added to the original War Finance Corporation act 
by the agricultural credits act of Aug. 24, 1921.) 


(A) BY COMMODITIES. 


IEE consemeiieretht-cnigtne- Si eocmmmeieyttoen ghinpinar mariner ginreamanentmeas $23, 404, 200. 52 
SI icrlilis orci dead waht sks eee enteitsaeneviidiapepesl nawemseayitiaa aiiagnatpnemys quien ana -1, 290, 189. 31 
Be ce hteree percep bininapeennaine nagitnlngnemaingep en aeceeneenen 64, 127, 443. 90 
BE SRI ceaeenibenntitnginnnth:enanenapaamene<deementas cos qerm dengue arcing ety 9, 996, 000. 00 
Da derededth tar Ge sd tne dinvetieerey tvpaetinisl agit ange cpeiiettin anit eas tites anaes sciences 2, 500, 000. 00 
raid eqnenegiion ee ienape neneanoNEae 300, 000. 00 
a ins alte data anituateiee in dingnin epenchcvormner darian ene 1, 250, 000. 00 
cece eneantanse cagreenlnemeenetaipatntn <euertbrin nema aie ange D eeEn at 1, 097, 700. 00 
Saab ittag Mice: fateh heen idtig ellis sar Uh ae ist inn ena ab ascii anata dommonaeat 10, 000, 000. 00 
General agricultural purposes__......--.......-~... 124, 224, 068. 53 

SEE siding dad iaccententiceenarencigtannal Raminabuck upineseadicmas 258, 189, 602. 26 
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This sum includes advances aggregating $27,387,816.10 originally 
applied for and approved for export pu (under sec. 21) and sub- 
sequently withdrawn by the applicants and resubmitted and approved 
as advances for agricultural purposes under the agricultural credits 
act of August 24, 1921 (see. 24). 

(B) BY STATES. 


(1) To banking and financing institutions. 








ADDON oie cinta os di —cewcioeeasiiinin, $321, 300. 00 
Arizona —___ a 2, 767, 500. 00 
Arkansas * 242, 006. 00 
California — on 2, , 859. 06 
Colorado —_ ~ 6,177,163. 59 
Florida___ ei 710, 000. 00 
Georgia —_ - 5,306, 000. 00 
Idaho___ ~- 8,117, 017.28 
Illinois__ 2 4, 814, 000. 00 
Indiana — ig 1, 105, 500. 00 
Iowa __. . 22, 631, 616. 08 
Kansas__ _ 4,399, 206. 40 
Kentucky._-— a , 388. 56 
i a 1, 399, 399. 77 
I Ne i i a acral alanine om ae ae 0, 000. 


Minnesota. 


IE ith siccnies iniieartetteiniee whieh 





TN ices  ulliiph a ki ia Ret oad alia 7, 384, 270. 39 
SID ci Skog cc tahc bth posktiDicsle cseliasins halve hans aaenia ithe ticatapaionede 9, 533, 402. 50 
ITI civic iiss itilonia tuts chia ch dines din tintehliladtanaciia ti 11, 331, 415. 15 
MOI in becasiteen Lacock iting: Ai a 8 es ecient ahaa ia he 248, 000. 00 
II I ile ener as 6, 224, 530. 25 
SOEs | CRIN dsc ticsibsitbcin ech ivcecnlibiniesiivdshallinderk<hadlstinss hee tached eaebelbeb ou 600, 000. 00 
TROUT CARON oo ncnsscisicundssarbiaeiicienicndaveniblaghd denials 5, 345, 000. 00 
a Ra inain, ct trmccscgua lets Migenieanigsihcentes Seapine sina 17, 773, 272. 16 
i iccisidin cececics a ttaddercteinkeniots tae taeean idasshinielehe batnaitiectkemaae 1, 177, 806. 00 
CI eins: siv ci Rasaeticcshnnctilenibiecalpatctenets ciate ciuaan chk Gate ai hada ectagaal 2, 786, 865. 56 
GIO. isinssinnttinsen és tllind spa estniaespisaataeiabennphaiii lathe i icig alates 8, 515, 112. 39 
ete: CORNR, 25 1c: nciesnta panied ensetiesiniois aks enndinmets 8, 597, 339. 25 
Certs. TR aiiga cada wc ied ens sniasenpiniees 13, 771, 684. 50 
CR a i 2, 767, 560. 00 
WT ca dsiadilsintineais thvssasciis anne heating inti taceaientininceniifigiia 16, 719, 496. 44 
a a ie i tela acremiaton deetetslancieneemabmaniahmaeieietatnett 10, 651, 101. 00 
PIII isis ite it lianas adenoid deep caniealiiacepeabeaeniesamanauiniedt 1, 807, 700. 00 
TW aROIIIIIT i acini acl cinpteleltesigespatinnasemeaiieniaaamdiicansannnieiy 579, 648. 00 
secs siitiogesa bhai tn igs neice biatiaadjanicnenlcantalhsiias 4, 269, 000. 00 
OUI ag ii ictittlichi in tein imac cniall ci oi alinglt alana 7, 265, 744. 38 

ee i a 199, 801, 786. 16 

(2) To cooperative associations, 

ak ta alee ahi maa eae en eden aed $1, 200, 000. 00 
IE cocks aves dalischcndas cst Riaiseretiass nail stab ttialinn dgchitansaiclibanase dics 1, 250, 000. 00 
IE ice cntlincees corse dvticthtatinnenictagwwinitsiahiiidpainiecinaitalaniapebbal 2, 800, 000. 00 
I hacia eevcnetiinivans igen navegiick nits tchimitaietianianearecnpsatiniiigshaiaitaiaiaatantdiiaieh 62, 355. 66 
BOI os woais nian esis abhi sntiatinqpieccnninenaictipduaniltenapaiiaiaslibvdimenianii 10, 000, 000. 00 
TN... sion cs wiiesinbmmennicsteris shtick pile eM Aline eaiaaa 15, , 000. 00 
es chagin ib nish cnc chisel iam ait elaine talaaleiiaciddiad 6, 000, 000. 00 
RUDD sini xcinitiiitnhentnipintn ts ciiinnimneresbeiciptbliaannanaatiin ™“ 5, 060, 060. 29 
UID, cs: vn ecdateeichinn Rceacienstnigs ota blgheiae diaidednakealeiiathins taglines selele 9, 787, 566. 50 
Ny NI si akc is sie stesieioinscnpiniptins seas retien a cgdimeiaivapaliaiaaniaitetadl 1, 000, 000. 00 
Watt COR cin nog cist eta etincndebewenamte 5, 327, 833. 65 

MIA... a: aia bi chchstealiapadieaeiavemeidiiinindida aaah uilatpistalineak 58, 387, 816. 10 


This tetal includes advances aggregating $27,387,816.10 originally 
applied for and approved for export purposes (under sec. 21) and sub- 
sequently withdrawn by the applicants and resubmitted and approved as 
advances for agricultural purposes under the agricultural credits act 
of August 24, 1921 (sec. 24) 

III. Summary of advances for export and agricultural purposes under 

sections 21, 22, and 24, approved from January 4, 1921, to March 11, 


1922, inclusive. 
To cooperative associations__~.—~.........---..-..-. $63, 650, 000. 00 
To banking and financing institutions_...._.--.---. 235, 824, 013. 40 
To CNPSTRCS.... cca swascenwenesenccnsmecesennt 8, 965, 708. 89 
GBD oii cine de cncieii nb cici cipinsnialennenimmiinee 308, 459, 722. 29 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram in 
the nature of a petition from a mass meeting of citizens at San 
Francisco, Calif., praying for the ratification of the treaties 
prepared by the Conference on Limitation of Armament, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hon. 


San FrRANciScO, CaLir., March 22, 1922. 
CALVIN COOLIDGR, 
Vice President of the United States, Wash*ngton, D. C.: 


Ten thousand peace-loving’men and women of San Francisco assem- 
bled in mass meeting to-night ordered transmitted to you the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted. We ask that you lay 
these resolutions before the United States Senate: 

“To the Senate of the United States of America: 

“Whereas pursuant to a resolution unanimously adopted by your 
honorable body, as well as by the House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent of the United States invited foreign powers to join with this Re- 
public in a conference to consider the reduction of national armament, 
and the invitation to join with this Republic in such a conference was 
accepted in good faith by the major powers of the world, and such con- 
ference recognized that the a cause of war consists in a state 
of mind wherein it is assumed that the disputes which inevitably arise 
between nations will be determined by armed forces finding its initial 
expression in hostile aggression. And it was determined by the distin- 
guished representatives of all nations participating in the conference 
that a new state of mind could be best created by evidencing to all peo- 
ples of the world that international disputes would be approached and 
solved Sape friendly conference rather than by immediate resort to 
arms; an 

7 ereas this thought ts the foundation upon which are based the 
treaties approved at the conference on world disarmament and on which 
hang the future peace and prosperity of the civilized world and now 
presented te your honorable body for ratification ; and 
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“ Whereas Senator Hiram W. Jounson, one of the Senators now re. 
senting California in your body, has joined in opposition to the r- 
Porto treaty : ; 

“ Now, therefore, we, citizens of California in mass meeting 
in San Francisco, comprising every religious and er faith, 
a profound desire for peace and mutual understanding amon Ms, 
mindful still of the dying cries of 10,000,000 men, and tru in the 
wisdom and policy of the President of the United States and his dis- 
tinguished Amercan associates who s0 encestanna he confer- 
ence, do here and now urge the ratification of all of the treaties as 
adopted at the Washington conference, and we do further declare that 
the attitude of Senator Hiram W. JoHNsON does not reflect our sober 
and earnest convictions. 

“ Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded by te aph 
to the President of the United States, to the President of the United 
States Senate, to Senator Lope, chairman of the Committee on Fereign 
Relations, to Senator Hiram W. Jounson, and to Senator Samve. 


SHORTRIDGE.” 
W. W. Morrow, Chairman. 


Mr. JOHNSON subsequently said: Mr. President, just prior 
to the recess there were presented by the Vice President certain 
resolutions passed at a meeting in California with some refer- 
ences to myself. They were ordered printed in the Recorp. [ 
ask, without reading it, that my reply to the particular telegram 
— be printed immediately following the resolutions in ques- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair), 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JoHNson’s telegram is as follows: 


[Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1922. 
Hon. W. W. Morrow 


Judge of the United States Circuit Court, San Francisco, Catif.: 


I have just received your telegram transmitting to me resolutions 

at a mass meeting held March 22 in San Francisce. 

I am always very glad to have the views of any considerable number 
of my constituents, and, indeed, of —_ individual Californian. I recog- 
nize the right of every man to his opinion and the public expression of 
that opinion. In a democracy like ours it is not only ropriate but 
helpful and healthy that individual and mass opinions transmitted 
to those who briefly hold official power. But I recognize, too, that one 
who occupies a tion as United States Senator must, in the questions 
which come to him, reach his decisions and cast his votes as his judgment 
and his conscience dictate. He would, indeed, be a poor and contempti- 
ble representative who yielded his conscience and his judgment to every 
varying popular gust or to every demand which might made upon 
him by groups or individuals. I de not question the sincerity of your 
opinion and that of these who met with 7 last night, and 1 welcome 
your public expression of it. Equally, of course, I take it, you do not 
—— the sincerity of my opinion, and if I were cowardly enough to 

il to give expression to it because any one or = number of my con- 
stitutents, however many or powerful, demanded otherwise, I would 
forfeit your respect, a what is worse, and what I value more, I 
would forfeit my own self-respect. 

You and I together but two short years ago faced what seemed. to be 
a rising and irresistible public clamor for a League of Nations. With- 
out thought of the effect, politically or otherwise, we fought then what 
we believed to be a danger and a peril to the Republic. The exact 
arguments that were then made, the methods to deter and to silence 
us, are those now employed. We were told then that there was a new 
state of mind in the world; that disputes between nations would be 
solved through friendly conferences rather than by arms; and that the 


medium of their solution was the League ef Nations: e were told 
then by some of the very gentlemen who ee in r meeting, 
and by others who are now speaking in California, that if we did not 


join the League of Nations our beloved country was headed straight for 
war. You and I fought on though, because we believed we were right, 
and because we wanted to preserve our cherished heritage just as we 
had received it for those who follow us. You and I desired to keep 
our Nation, not aloof from others, but free from their controversies, 
their spoliation, their imperialism, and their oppression. We fought 
the good fight then and we won it. Time demonstrated every lugubri- 
ous prophecy, and every dire prediction made by those opposing us, to 
be utterly without foundation. Today I believe substantially the same 
situation confronts us. We are by degrees being taken into what two 
years ago we so fortunately escaped. This step in the Pacific, in my 
opinion, is but the prelude to others. If we are te enter the league I 
prefer to take my beating Gasties, and with head up enter the front 
door, rather than creep in the back. 

I recognize fully the peculiar psychology with which we have to deal 
to-day, and I sympathize wholly with the popes <e all good people 
forever to put an end to the horrors of war. I not oppose and I 
never have opposed consultation among nations. I have always sin- 
cerely advocated it, and do so now. I am unable to understand why 
if we seek consultation we do not plainly say so, and when pretending 
only a desire for consultation we undertake to maintain British and 
Japanese essions. Instead of conference and consultation alone the 
treaty before us provides for ke ae and meeting aggres- 
sion. I do not want to put any obligation, direct or indirect, express 
or implied, upon our country, upon our sons or our grandsons, to meet 
aggression against British or Japanese possessions, and I will not do 
so. With the past so indelibly stamped in my memory, with my know!- 
edge of the world situation, a knowledge perhaps greater than that of 
many of my constituents, I can not by my vote take m et into a 

artnersbip with other nations which will inevitably lead us into un- 
nown perils and do just that against which you and I so vigorously 
fought. The dangers, aye, the consequences, of just such agreements 
as the one under consideration are written in all the bloody pages of 
history. 

I oppose this present treaty which would carry us into a pact no 
a that which was in part responsible for the great World 
War, use I would save this Nation and all the nations of the earth 
from future murderous horrors and devastating wars. In the name of 
the 10,000,000 slain in the great World War invoked by in the 
name of the hallowed graves of the Americans who fishly gave 
their lives, I would preserve m a to play its great in its 
appointed destiny free and unfettered, the leader of the nations of the 
earth, the hope of civilization. It was te this and by this to prevent 

















4 ° tragedy from which v emerged, I 
7s wat Sheeiee cc my effort in the aiticult Co we made 
together. I believe, and I am sure on reflection, you will a that 
our country can aid the world better with our u , our 
independence ef action undiminished, under the icy by which we 
bave reached our present high eminence great er, than as a 
partner of Britain and Japan. 3 ee none been mis in my posi- 
tion two years ago; I may be now; but then I f t, and 
now I am fighting, as an American for my America, and helping 
me, I will continue that fight until I die. elas Wh Siceesiinen. 

Mr. LODGE presented a resolution of the board of alder- 
men of the city of Somerville, Mass., favoring the passage of 
an adjusted compensation bill for veterans of the World War, 
whieh was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wellesley 
and Dever, beth in the State ef Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against the making of appropriations fer the free distribution 
of seeds, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tiens, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by members of the 
Oak Square Methodist Hpiscopal Church, of Brighten, Mass., 
favoring the passage of legislation for the relief of the swffer- 
ing people of Austria, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented communications in the nature of petitions 
of the congregations of the Chureh of Christ of Granby; 
the Marlboro Methodist Kpiscopal Church, of Maribero; and the 
Oak Square Methodist Bpiscopal Chureh, of Brighton; a meet- 
ing of the executive council of the Beverly Churchmen’s Union, 
representing men of seven Protestant churches and the Young 
Men’s Ohristian Association, etc., of Beverly; the Men’s Club 
of the Nerth Congregational Church, of Lynn; the executive 
board of the Beston League of Women Voters, of Boston ; mem- 
bers of the First Congregational Church of Georgetown; the 
Bolton Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Bolton; the Kiwanis 
Club of Northampton; members of the East Congregational 
Chureh, of Ware, and the Federated Church of Somerset; a 
meeting of the Bosten Methodist Social Union, of Boston; the 
congregation of the Second Church in Derchester (Congrega- 
tional) ; a meeting of over 100, representing the men’s clubs ef 
the Baptist, Congregationalist, EXpiscepalian, and Universalist 
Churches, of North Cambridge; a meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club, of Boston; members of the First 
Chureh in Cambridge; members of the faculty of the College 
ef Liberal Arts of Boston University: members of the First 
Parish in Cambridge and the Epworth Metnodist Episcopal 
Church, of Cambridge, all in the State of Massachusetts, pray- 
ing for the ratification of the treaties prepared by the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented resolutions of the Emmet Club, of Brock- 
ton, Mass., protesting against the ratification of the four-pewer 
and naval limitation treaties, which were ordered te lie on the 
table. ‘ 

He also presented a resolution of the Grattan Literary Asse- 
ciation, of Whitman, Mass., protesting against the ratification 
of the four-pewer treaty, which was erdered to lie on the table. 

He also presented communications in the nature of memorials 
of Thomas J. Fitagerald Post, No. 561. Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, of South Boston, and of the Central Council, United Irish 
Societies, of Springfield, both in the State of Massachusetts, 
protesting against the ratification of the treaties prepared by the 
Conference on Limitation of Armament, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. MOSES presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Berlin, 
N. H., remonstrating against the enactment ef legislation pro- 
viding for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. © 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adopted by the Fremont 
County Beekeepers’ Association, of Lander, Wyo., favoring in- 
clusion in the pending tariff bill of an adequate duty en im- 
ported honey of net less than 5 cenis per pound, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Delphos, Kans., favoring the 
ratification of the treaties prepared by the Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of members of the United 
Presbyterian Church, of New Concord, Ohio, praying. for the 
ratification of the treaties prepared by the Cenference on 
Limitation of Armament, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of the Federated Improvement 
Associations, of Dayton, Ohio, favoring the passage of mere 
Stringent immigration legislation, which was referred to the 
Columittee on Immigration. 
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. Mr. LADD presented a petition of members of Purdue Uni- 
versity Chapter, Society of the Sigma XI, Lafayette, Ind., 
favoring the passage of legislation adopting the metric system 
of weights and measures, which was referred to the Committee 
on Manufactures. 

He also presented resolutions of Whatcom County Progressive 
Grange, of Ferndale ; Renton Local, No. 2; Western Progressive 
Grange ; Clover Hill Local, No. 7; Western Progressive Grange, 
ef Arlington; Mansford Local, No. 36; and Western Progres- 
sive Grange, of Darrington, all in the State of Washington, 
favoring the passage of Senate bill 2604, the Ladd honest- 
money bill, which were referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

He also presented petitions of Emil Richter and 8 others, 
of New Salem; J. J. Nettum and 3 others, of Fargo; Edward 
Olson and 106 others, of Havelock and vicinity; John and 
Billie H. Evashenk and Aneky Sepchenko and 5 others, of Kief, 
all in the State ef North Dakota, praying for the enactment of 
legislation reviving the Government Grain Corporation so as to 
stabilize prices of certain farm preducts, which were referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


BEPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10429) authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to allow credits to and relieve 
certain disbursing officers of the War and Navy Departments 
in the settlement of certain accounts, reperted it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 573) thereon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Mr. NELSON. The bill (S. 3312) te amend section 4730 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to pensions and the bill (S. 3313) 
to amend section 4747 of the Revised Statutes relating to pen- 
sions were erroneously referred to the Committee on the Jnudi- 
ciary, as they relate to pensions. I move that the Cemmittee 
on the Judiciary be discharged from the further consideration 
of these bills and that they be referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a jeint resolution were intreduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (8S. 3327) to refund te Jehn B. Keating customs tax 
erroneously and illegally collected ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3328) for the relief of Almeda Lucas; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. , 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

Abill (S. 3329) for the relief of Tem Henderson ; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 3330) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
H. Atkinson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resohation (3S. J. Res. 181) providing for the payment 
of war-risk imsurance in certain contingencies ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

PUBLIC-LAND ENTRIES BY DISABLED EX-SOLDIERS. 


The VICE PRESTDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9633) to extend the provisions of 
section 2305, Revised Statutes, and of the act of September 29, 
1919, to those discharged from the military or naval service of 
the United States and subsequently awarded compensation or 
treated for wounds received or disability incurred in line of 
duty, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendment, agree to the conference requested by the House, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Smoor, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Wass of Montana conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

THE FOUR-POWKR TREATY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the eonsidera- 
tien of the pending treaty. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open ex- 
ecutive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty sub- 
mitted by the President of the United States between the 
United States, the British Hmpire, France, and Japan, relating 
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to tieir insular possessions and insular dominions in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask that a new print be made 
of the pending four-power treaty. In printing it the committee 
reservation was printed as a part of the resolution, not showing 
that it is an amendment. I desire to have it printed with that 
part which I have underscored in italics so as to show the 
committee reservation, which I have already moved as an 
amendment to the resolution of ratification and which will be 
taken up when we read the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask that the unanimous- 
consent agreement which appears on the calendar be printed in 
the REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement is as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that no vote shall be taken upon 
any amendment or reservation that may be pending or that may be 
coapeess, te Executive N, a treaty between the United States, the 

ritish Empire, France, and Japan, yoraing to their insular posses- 
sions and their insular dominions in the Pacific, until the calendar day 
of Tuesday, March 21, 1922; that beginning at 3 o'clock p. m. on 
Wednesday, March 22, 1922, no Senator shall speak in the aggregate 
more than 30 minutes upon any pending amendment or reservation or 
any amendment or reservation that may thereafter be offered, or more 
than once or Jonger than one hour upon the treaty itself, which hour 
may be utilized at any timc ; and that on the calendar day of Friday, 
March 24, 1922, the Senate shall convene at 12 o’clock meridian, and 
shall immediately proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any 
amendment or reservation that may then be pending or that may be 
offered, and immediately thereafter upon the resolution of ratifica 
tion of said Executive N, as amended by a reservation, or reservations, 
or otherwise. [March 9 (calendar day, March 15), 1922.) 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to ask the opinion of the Chair, 
if it is proper to do so, whether, if debate should cease to-day 
upon any amendment or reservation that is pending, a vote 
could be had to-day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the understanding of the 
Chair that a vote is in order at any time after Tuesday on 
amendments or reservations, but a vote is not in order on the 
main question of the treaty until 12 o’clock on Friday. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That was my understanding. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, the main argument which is so 
strongly urged against the ratification of the four-power treaty 
is the familiar argument that the United States should keep 
aloof from the quarrels of other nations, and that this treaty 
will involve us in those quarrels in the Far East. 

The answer to this argument is that the quarrels of other 
pations inevitably involve the peace and security of the United 
States. Our Monroe doctrine affords a striking illustration of 
this fact. That doctrine rests on the proposition that threatened 
acts of aggression by any non-American State against any of 
the Central and South American Republics is injurious to the 
peace and safety of the United States. 

It is upon the ground of self-protection, which is the basic 
principle of the Monroe doctrine, that we intervene in every 
quarrel between any of the 20 Republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and any non-American State where such quarrel con- 
cerns the acquisition of territory or threatens the independence 
of these Republics. And what is true of the New World is also 
true in a large degree of the Old World, because to-day, broadly 
speaking, the New World and the Old World are one. 

The great lesson taught by the World War is that the United 
States, on the ground of self-protection, can not stand aloof 
from the quarrels of other nations. Five-sixths of the human 
race were drawn into the World War, and that war demon- 
strated that a conflict between the great powers is not only a 
menace to America, but will involve us, because nations in time 
of war, on the ground of self-preservation, will disregard the 
rules of international law and the rights of neutral nations. 
And what is true of European wars is especially true of the 
Far East, where we have large possessions. A war in the Pacific 
Ocean between the great powers would in all human probability 
involve the United States. It is manifest, therefore, that the 
safety of the United States is threatened in the quarrels of 
other nations, whether in the Western Hemisphere or in Europe 
or in the Far East. The Great War has emphasized the fact 
that under modern conditions the nations are one in time of war 
as in time of peace. There is little force in the suggestion that 
this menace does not exist in the case of wars between small 
States, since no one can tell how far the conflagration may 
spread. The Balkan wars have threatened the peace of the 
world for more than a generation. 7 

The four-power treaty is further attacked on the ground 
that it is an alliance, using that term in its ordinary sense, 
and carries with it the obligation to use armed force, 


This question turns upon the proper construction of section 2 
of the treaty: 

If the said rights are threatened by the ve action of any 
other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate with one 
another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as to 
the most cient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet 
the exigencies of the particular situation. , 

There is clearly in this section no contractual obligation to 
go to war in the case of “the aggressive action of any other 
power,” since before taking any action the contracting powers 
are to arrive at an “ understanding.” Any one of the four par- 
ties may refuse to reach an understanding or agreement for the 
use of armed force.. But while there is no legal or contractual 
obligation to use armed force I can not resist the conclusion. 
upon reading this section in connection with the preamble of 
the treaty and looking at the end sought by the treaty—the 
preservation of the existing rights of the parties to their in- 
Sular possessions and insular dominions in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean—that there is an implied moral obligation to use 
armed force if it should be found that such force is necessary 
to meet the exigencies of the particular situation. But it is 
also true that section 2 may be so construed as to impose no 
legal or moral obligation on the part of the contracting parties 
to use armed force, and I am satisfied in view of what took 
place at the conference that the United States could proper] 
and rightfully insist upon this construction. In view, however. 
of the importance of this question and of the fact that the 
treaty on its fice is open to another construction I believe the 
Brandegee reservation should be adopted, thus making it per- 
fectly certain that the treaty involves no commitment by the 
United States to the use of armed force. In other words, witl 
the Brandegee reservation the United States is entirely free to 
exercise its own independent judgnient with respect to the em- 
ployment of armed force. 

It is further contended that with no obligation to use armed 
force the treaty amounts to nothing more than a conference: 
but this by no means follows. All the Brandegee reservation 
does is to make certain that.the United States is not committed 
to the use of armed force, but this does not limit the operation 
of section 2 to a mere interchange of notes or a mere con- 
ference; it merely leaves the use of armed force to the inde- 
pendent judgment of each of the four powers. 

With regard to the objection that a conference under the 
treaty is limited to the four powers, I can see no reason why 
the United States before reaching any “ understanding” under 
section 2 should not insist upon calling in any interested power. 

Mr. President, the four-power treaty is an internationsl 
association of peace and conference between the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan. The history of Europe for 
the past hundred years shows that wars are diminished throug) 
international associations of peace and through conferences. 
Muir, in his work on nationalism, points out that from 1494 
to 1815 it is impossible to name a single decade during which 
all the European States were at peace, while in the hundred 
years from 1815 to 1914 there have been two long intervals of 
peace, and that, “leaving out the Turkish Empire, there was 
no war between European States from 1815 to 1848—33 years— 
while between 1878 and 1912, 34 years, there has been no war 
at all except the brief and trifling Bulgar-Serb War, and the 
Greek War of 1897.” 

And Phillips, in his work on the confederation of Europe, 
while pronouncing all attempts at such confederation failures 
to secure permanent peace, says: ? 

The experiment in the international organization of peace with which 
we have been concerned failed, it is true, as in the long run it was 
bound to fail. But it was by no means wasted effort. Its temporary 
use I have already pointed out; it preserved peace during the critica! 
years following the fall of Napoleon, and so gave to western Europ: 
the opportunity for that marvelous industrial and economic develop 
ment which was to change the face of the world. It did more than 
this. It set the tradition of that feeling of common interest amonz 
nations the growth of which is the strongest factor making for peace. 
It pe a new sanction to international law, the outgrowth of this 
feeling, thus making possible the developments that culminated in thv 
conferences of The Hague which, whatever the disappointments they 
may have prepared for the world, went a long way toward providing 
means by which war should be made the exception and not the rule 
Last, but not least, it set the proceedings for that concert of Europe 
to which the world owes more than sometimes, in its more impatient 
moments, it has been willing to allow. 

Mr. President, I now desire to call special attention to the 
character of the European wars during the century from 1815 
to 1914, with a view of emphasizing the importance of inter- 
national cooperation and conference as a means for preventing 
war. 

Lord Bryce, in his recent work on international relations. 
calls attention to the fact that very few of the wars which 
have broken out since the congress of Vienna in 1815 were 

















and France and England, 


ard Austria, ner the war of 1870 between France and Ger- 
many, ner the war of 1877 between Russia and Turkey, nor the 


war of 1897 between Greece and Turkey, nor the war between 
the United States and Spain in 1898, nor the war of 1904 be- 
tween Russia and Japan, nor the Balkan wars of 1912-13, nor 
the World War in 1914 involved in any material way justiciable 
disputes which could have been adjasted 

While arbitration and a workd court are necessary in the 
settlement of legal disputes, it is manifest when we investigate 
the causes of modern wars that these instrumenialities do not 
meet the situation, and that the really dangerous causes of wars 
are of a political nature and must be dealt with by ether means, 
such as imternational associations of peace, conferences, and 
reduction of armaments. 

Mr. President, the purpose ef the four-power treaty is to 
secure peace ii the Pacific by the jeimt action of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Japan. And in this con- 
nection can it not be truthfully said that the future peace of 
the world, for the next generation at least, rests largely upon 
the joint action of these great powers? This treaty is an inter- 
national association ef peace confined to the Pacific and de- 
signed to dissipate all menace of war from that region of the 
world. It provides for obligatory conferences, which experience 
has shown to be the best means yet devised for settling political 
quarrels between nations. With the ratification of another 
treaty we shall also have a reduction of naval armament by the 
great naval powers. We have thus in the Washington confer- 
ence in the form of treaties the best known human agencies 
ever devised for the adjustment of those political disputes 
which are the great cause of modern wars. 

Mr. President, the Washington conference was conceived in 
the loftiest patriotism by the Nation’s head and our delegation 
represented the highest and best in American life: Their work 
involved no surrender of American independence or American 
ideals and no cominitment to war in our imternational relations. 
And it may be said that if the spirit which prevailed in that 
conference spreads to all nations it will do much to assure the 
future peace of the world. 

The Washington conference has adjourned, but its work will 
live unless destroyed by the Senate. That conference is 
America’s contribution teward the solution of the gravest prob- 
lem which confronts the human race—the avoidance of war. 
It may not solve this problem, but it is certainly a forward step 
toward its solution. Oh, it is easy to tear down with ruthless 
criticism any creative work. The Federal Constitution was 
subjected to this erdeal, but it still lives. As the'critics of the 
Federal Constitution had no other constructive plan to arrest 
the drift of the thirteen Colonies into anarchy, so the critics of 
the Washington conference have nothing constructive to propose. 

Realizing the awful destruction of life and property and the 
economic ruin wrought by the Great War and the longing of the 
nations for an enduring peace, may we net confidently believe 
that the Senate of the United States, acting in the same spirit 
in which the conference was conceived and which marked its 
deliberations, will approve and ratify all its work as an impor- 
tant step in advancing the peace of the world? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, in addressing the Senate on the 
subject of the four-power treaty a few days ago, I took the peosi- 
tion that under the terms of the treaty any action that might 
be proposed would not be binding upon the United States un- 
less the action was unanimous. I have noticed since that time 
that this viewpoint has been questioned by other Senators who 
have addressed the Senate on the subject. 

Tt seems to me to be perfectly clear that the view that unani- 
mous action is absolutely essential to bind any country that is 
a party to the compact is the correct interpretation of the pend- 
ing treaty. I want to draw attention to the words used in the 
treaty; and certainly we must arrive at our conclusion by a 
consideration and study of the meaning and definition of those 
words, 

Article 1 of the treaty refers to controversies arising out of 
any Pacific question involving the rights of the parties. Then 
the treaty goes on to article 2, which reads as follows: 


If the said rights are threatened by the aden action of any 
other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate with one 
another fully and frankly in erder to arrive at an understanding— 


Note the word “ understanding ”"— 
as to the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly er separately— 
And so forth, 
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0 me as conclusive that the word “ understanding” 





at an understanding—to use, as nearly as I[ 


Can 
can recall it, the jamguage of the distinguished Senator from 
‘Oomnecticut 


{Mr. Beanppexr]—by all arriving at it. 
The authorities, it seems to me, make the definition of the 
word “ understanding” perfectly clear. 
Webster's New International Dictionary defines an under- 
standing as— C 


An agreement !— 
of opinion or feeling ;— 7 

An agreement must be an agreement, not a majority decision— 
ee ef differences; anythimg mutually understeed or agreed 


Certainly there can be no question in regard to the meaning 
of the word “ mutually.” 

The Standard Dictionary defines an “ understanding ” as— 

A practical agreement or consensus of opinion between two or more 
persons, especially an informal or confidential compact. 

The very word “compact ” is used in the definition. 


Also, the swhject of such compact ; the thing agreed on ; sometimes an 
arrangement or settlement ef differences, or of disputed points. 

A settlement ! 

The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia gives the following 
definition for the word “ understanding”: 

Intelligence between two or more persons; agreement of minds; bar- 
mony; union of sentiment; also, something mutually understood or 
agreed upon, as, there was an wnderstanding between them. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that on the question of unani- 
mous action there can be no disagreement. The compact, after 
referring to possible differences and providing the way in which 
the four powers shall be notified and asked to meet in joint 
conference if the ordinary diplomatic metheds have faited, 
plainly prevides that then they shall endeavor to reach an am- 
derstanding ; and every authority makes it perfectly Gear that 
an understanding must be a mutual agreement. 

Therefore I contend that there can be no reasonable deubt 
that if, after the ratification of this treaty, the United Sixtes 
on any disputed point should not agree with the representatives 
ef the other members of the conference as to the methods swue- 
gested, the parties do not reach an understanding, and each of 
them is in no way morally or legally bownd to earry out the 
views of the others. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the fellowing Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Glass McNary Ransdell 
Ball 


Hale Moses Robinson 
Brandegee Harreld Nelson Sheppard 
Bursam Harris New Shortridge 
Cameron Harrison Newberry Simmons 
Capper Heflin Nicholson Smith 
Caraway Jobnsen Nerbeck Spencer 
Colt Jones, Wash. Norris Stanfield 
Culberson Kellogs Oddie Sterling 
Cummins Kendrick Overman Swanson 
Dial Ladd Page Townsend 
du Pont La Follette Pepper Underwood 


Edge Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
Ernst Lodge Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Fernald McKellar Poindexter Weller 
France McKinley Pomerene Willis 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have been requested to an- 
nounce that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MoCumserr], 
the Senator from Utah |[Mr. Smoot], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], 
the Senateur from New York [Mr. Caper], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. SurHEeRLANpD], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont {Mr. DixLr~cHAM] are in attendance upen a meeting af 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to state that the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WAusu] is temporarily detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
ROBINSON }. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Mr. President, before finally we shall vote 
upon this treaty, I want to submit, only briefly, a few thoughts 
which seem to me should at least have some consideration 
before we shall have entered into this alliance. 

Rither this is an obligation which binds us or it does not bind 
us. Those who have most recently apologized for having 
offered it say that it has no binding eblication. Tf it has wot 
there is no excuse for having entered into it. If ‘t dees bind 
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us and there is no harm in the obligation assumed, there ought 
to be no apology for having entered into the obligation. I take 
it for granted that we mean to keep faith with the nations which 
have entered into this pact with us and we are going to assume 
that they will abide by their agreement. If we do, we should 
not be afraid to tell the world what the obligations are which 
we assume and the people ought to know. However, we have 
had a speech to-day, made by the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Coir], saying that tlL.s treaty has force back of it, and 
that he expects to support the treaty. We had a similar inter- 
pretation that it was an alliance made by the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Spencer], who is going to support the 
treaty. We had a positive declaration by the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. WriL.1s] that if that be the correct interpreta- 
tion, he would not support it. We ought to be able to agree. 

Most of us have practiced law, and I venture the assertion 
that if a client had come to any of us with a contract and 
asked us, as attorneys, whether he should sign, we would deter- 
mine what his obligation was under the contract, and we would 
ask him whet he was expecting to do, and if he should say, 
“TI do not know what the obligation is I am entering into; I 
want you to tell me,” if. we were not able to say positively 
what his obligations were, we would say, as attorneys, ‘‘ Do 
not sign that contract until you know what you are required 
under it to do.” 

The future of a nation of 110,000,000 people is at stake, a 
contract is offered, and we are asked to ratify it. Some Sena- 
tors say it is a binding obligation; that it is an alliance. 
Others say it is not. I know that one of the American dele- 
gates who negotiated the treaty at one time thought it was an 
alliance and that it carried with it an obligation to use force, 
if necessary. He may have changed his opinion, and doubtless 
has, since he negotiated the treaty, but that was his opinion 
at one time. That is the opinion now of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Cott]. It seems to be the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer]. I know it is 
the opinion of a majority of the Senators on this side. Some 
on the other side say it does carry with it no such obliga- 
tion, and therefore I say, if we would not advise a client to 
‘sign a contract involving, we will say, an estate of $100 until 
we could determine what his rights and liabilities were under 
that obligation, shall we rush headlong into an agreement bind- 
ing 110,000,000 people when none of us knows exactly what 
the obligations we are assuming are or what the liabilities we 
incur are? 

I do know this: That if treaties mean what treaties are pre- 
sumed to mean, three of the powers with whom we contract 
have contracted in an agreement heretofore entered into that if 
any dispute shall arise between one of them and any other 
power, whether a4 party to that treaty or not, that controversy 
shall be brought before the League of Nations. ; 

I do know, unless they are willing to prove recreant to the 
obligations they entered into with fifty-odd other powers, if 
any dispute arises between any of the parties to this alliance 
we are about to ratify and us, we are going to be invited into 
the league in order to settle it. or else they must break their 
obligations to those other people, becausé the covenant of the 
league provides that, whether the nation with whom the dispute 
arises is a member of the league or not, that nation shall be 
offered membership in the league for the purpose of adjusting 
that particular dispute, and unless the nations with whom we are 
dealing are willing to break the obligations they entered into 
in ratifying the Versailles treaty they must, instead of adjust- 
ing any differences which arise between themselves and us 
as provided in this treaty, take us before the league. If you 
say they will not do it—and I rather think they will not—if 
you say they will not live up to that treaty, why should we bind 
ourselves with this? 

Hither they must break one treaty or the other if a dispute 
arises. They can not undertake to settle it among themselves. 
If they do, they break the word they gave when they signed and 
ratified the treaty of Versailles. If they do undertake to call 
us before the league, they must break their faith pledged in 
this alliance we are about to ratify. One or the other is in- 
evitable. 

I was astonished, if I may be permitted without offense to say 
it, at two statements the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
DERWoOOD] made, First, be laid down the proposition that there 
is no international law or obligation which rested upon one nation 
to respect the rights of another nation. On the 11th of this month 
he made the statement over and over again that there was no 
international law which required us to respect the rights-of 
other nations or which required other nations to respect our 
rights. If that statement is true, we went to war with Ger- 





many under false pretense, and the Senator from Alabama, in 
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voting for that war, stultified himself, because we said that 
Germany was ignoring our international rights, was trampling 
on international law, and therefore we dedicated all of our 
resources, wealth, and man power to repelling the aggression 
of Germany on what we said was our international right, 
which she was, under international law, compelled to respect. 
In order to justify this agreement the Senator says there is 
not any international law which requires us to respect other 


‘people's rights or requires other people to respect ours, and 


therefore we must enter into this treaty. I am proud to say 
that in the desire of the Senator from Alabama to justify him- 
self for voting for this treaty he alone has been driven to the 
necessity of declaring that this is a world without law and 
that there is no international obligation resting upon one nation 
to respect the rights of another. I was never more astounded 
than I was when the Senator from Alabama, in order to justify 
his position, was driven to that extreme. 

Let me say, in the beginning, that I wanted to vote for this 
treaty if I could. It has been charged that the opposition to 
this treaty upon the part of the Democrats is due to partisan- 
ship, that they are trying to make a political question out of 
it. Let me dispel that idea. The senior Senator from Alabama 
is the titular leader of the Democratic minority in the Senate. 
He has not conferred with a single one of his Democratic col- 
leagues about this. He confers every day with the leader of 
the majority, the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loner], and last night, as before, reported progress to the 
President of these United States. Therefore it is unfair to say 
it is a political question. The Senator from Alabama pledges 
so many votes to the President in favor of ratifying the treaty. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRooT] said the 
other day that if this treaty were defeated it meant,war. He 
said more than that, that if it were defeated the President 
would be justified in withdrawing the other treaties negotiated 
by the conference frem the consideration of the Senate. The 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopere] said practically 
the same thing. The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epce] has practically said that the defeat of this treaty would 
mean war. I want to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that every one of these Senators who now so loudly pro- 
claim the advantages of this treaty, every one of them who 
threaten such dire disaster to this country if we shall refuse 
to ratify, was opposed to the Borah resolution, which resulted 
in the calling of the conference out of which this treaty grew. 
If the senior Senator from Massachusetts had been able to 
control the Senate, if the junior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. PoINDEXTER] could have had his wishes respected, there 
would have been no conference, there would have been no four- 
power treaty, and the world, according to their present declara- 
tion, would have been plunged into war and into hopeless night. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Arkansas how many votes he thinks the Borah resolution 
would have received if it had provided for a four-power alli- 
ance? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not have received one, because the 
Senator from Idaho himself would not have voted for it. But 
the thing I want to call attention to is that these newly arisen 
prophets, who can see the future now with clearness, and who 
now threaten the world that if we shall refuse to ratify this 
treaty it means hopelessness, that it means eternal night, that 
it means war, three months ago did not know anything about 
it. I am not willing to concede that they wanted war, that 
they wanted hopelessness, that they wanted night, and yet if 
they could have had their way they would have defeated the 
very conference which drafted this treaty. 

It was not in their minds; they did not want it. They had 
to take the Borah resolution because they found that they 
did not have votes enough to defeat it, and the President of 
these United States, who now calis Senators into conference, 
although he said he would not lobby for the ratification of this 
treaty, finds himself driven to the necessity of sending for 
Senators. What arguments he makes I do not know, but I 
know that whatever inducement he can he brings to bear upon 
them to get votes to ratify the treaty, and yet he did not want 
the conference out of which this treaty grew. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator said that four months ago 
we did not know anything about the four-power treaty, and con- 
sequently were not aware of the great injury that would’ re- 
sult from not having it, because it was not conceived at that 
time. Four months ago we also did not know about the out- 
come of the naval limitation treaty. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. No; and we would not have had it if the 
Senator from Washington could have prevented it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. ‘The fact of the case is—— 

Mr. CARAWAY.. Oh, I remember the Senator standing on 
the other side and fighting the Borah resolution day after day— 
and the Senator was reporting to the President, and I venture 
the assertion that he appealed to the President for a letter to 
help him defeat the Borah resolution on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The fact of the case is that whatever 
may have been my attitude—— ; 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know; we will forget the past. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, if the Senator does not al- 
iow me to make a statement I will not undertake to do it, but 
I just wanted to take a few seconds of time—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am not forgetting the past at all, but 
I wanted-to call his attention to the fact that I supported the 
Borah resolution and announced my support of it on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest to the Senator that he had 
been fighting it until he got the President’s letter, which so strad- 
dled that he did not know whether he could stand on it or not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The fact remains—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know it remains. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That I announced my support of the 
Borah resolution, as shown by the Recorp. But the Senator 
can take whatever view he chooses in regard to that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am going to believe the Senator each 
time he talks, but he was against it once. He said he was, and 
I believe he was. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I just wanted to make a very brief 
statement to the Senator on another phase of this matter, and 
then I. will leave it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would leave that phase if I were the 
Senator, but go ahead and make another statement. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am perfectly willing to return to it; 
but I was speaking about the Senator’s argument, that we could 
get along without this four-power treaty just as well now as 
we could several months ago, before the resolution for a con- 
ference was adopted. I want to call his attention to the differ- 
ence between the present situation and the situation then, and 
the Senator can take the record which he has as to my position 
in regard to the conference which was being called for the 
purpose of the limitation of naval power among these nations 
and confirm my present position in regard to the matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know what it is. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, That is, if we are to abandon our naval 
strength that we would have had under the 1916 program, and 
reach an agreement among the nations to so limit their naval 
power, the four-power treaty to keep peace in the Pacific, and to 
hold conferences for the purpose of avoiding war, has a new 
value attached to it different from any value that could have 
attached to it before an agreement for the ‘cutting down of 
naval power was arrived at, or even definitely conceived of. 

The Senator from Arkansas seems to occupy just the reverse 
of that position, although I may be mistaken about his attitude 
in regard to the naval limitations treaty. I understand he is 
opposed—-and I put this in the form of a question, because 
I want to be correct about it—I understand the Senator is 
opposed to the four-power agreement fo keep the peace, and is 
in favor of reducing our naval strengih at the same time. In 
other words, he wants to retain the causes of war and at the 
same time abandon the means by which we could meet the 
dangers of war. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understand now that this treaty to keep 
the peace is acceptable to the Senator from Washington, be- 
cause he could not get power to build the biggest navy in the 
world, that he would rather the Nation should have played 
the bully and threatened the world, Lut if he could not get 
the armament with which to do it, tien he will agree that we 
will keep the peace. 

Mr. GLASS. Doés the Senator from Arkansas admit that 
this treaty is intended to keep the peace? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not intend to admit that, because no 
one really admits that, and I do not want to do like the Sena- 
tor from California |Mr. SHorrripee] did yesterday, stand up 
and argue the obvious. He said yesterday with a great deal of 
learning that if a thing is unconstitutional it is void. 

Now, the President, who is so interested in having ratified 
this obligation upon our part, although, as I said, he had 
announced that he would not lobby for it and he would not 
trade for votes to ratify it, has serapped that declaration and 
is sending for Senators nightly. Whether he is trading or not 
I do not know. I do not know what the President had in his 
mind when he said he would not trade. Not being well advised 





as to his mental processes, I venture no conclusion as te what 

meant when he said he would not trade with any of you 
gentlemen in order to get your votes, and that he would not 
lobby with you; but lobbying he is, if I may be permitted to 
use that term, because Senators are being sent for and are 
being urged to.support the ratification of the treaty. 

To show that the President did not want the opportunity to 
call this conference out of which the treaty grew and that he 
has been compelled to find himself, as he now says, offering « 
solution for all the ills of the world, I want to read what the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] said when he was on the Naval 
Affairs Committee and this treaty was not then within the pur- 
view of anybody’s mind, but the Borah resolution was pending 
before the Senate out of which this treaty grew, and what the 
Senator from Washington now says was obviously necessary to 
grow out of that conference. The Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] was asked about his and the Senator from Washington's 
visit to the President. They had gone to see the President and 
had been informed to Ml it. They were again informed to 
kill it—the Borah resolution—in the Senate, and undertook to 
do so. They found out after awhile that it took more help than 
they had, and surrendered. Talking on this very question on 
the 13th day of May last, he said: 

I stated that my impression after talking with the President wa» 
that he considered that this is not the time to go ahead with a reso 
lution of this kind. Of course. the Senator realizes our foreign rela- 
tions at the present time are extremely delicate and that the country 


at large is looking to the President to straighten out those foreign 
relations. . 


He may now have straightened them out, but he had to have 
a miraculous demonstration of divine power to change from 
persecutor to a follower in this new way. He was not exactly 
struck blind, but I presume admits now he was blind and had 
his sight restored. All these, the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LopGcEe], the Senator from New Jersey |Mr. Epa], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Poindexter], and ail those who 
now say that the destiny of the American people and of the 
world rests in the ratification of this treaty, were unalterabl, 
opposed to having called the conference out of which comes this 
great treaty. . 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On the contrary, Mr. President, of 
course, if it makes any difference to the Senator from Arkansas 
between stating what is correct and stating what is not correct. 
the President had made arrangements, so I am informed, to 
call the conference bong before any of the occurrences to which 
the Senator is referring. He had already begun negotiations 
with certain of the powers before the Borah resolution came up 
for the purpose of having this conference. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why was he so bitterly opposed to the 
Borah resolution? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was not bitterly opposed to it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I said why was the President? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator had better ask the Presi- 
dent. I do not know that he was bitterly opposed to it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator knows. Will he tell me? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator said the President was 
opposed to the conference. The facts are that he had made 
arrangements to call the conference. Outside of the fact that 
he is misstating facts, the Senator from Arkansas is right in 
other res s 

Mr. CARAWAY. What arrangements had the President 
made? Will the Senator from Washington tell us? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I think 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will yield to the Senator from New Jersey 
when the Senator from Washington has told us what arrange- 
ment the President made. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will not undertake to go into detail 
about it. He had negotiated 

Mr. CARAWAY. With whom? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. With one of the powers a party to the 
treaty. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Which one? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Great Britain. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When? . 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will not undertake to give the exact 
date, but long before the time to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Washington, if he will 
pardon me, reminds me of an election contest one time in a 
county down in my State. A man went down into that county 
to investigate and came back and made his report. He suid 
there were only two kinds of people down there—one did not 
know and the other would not tell. 








Mr. POINDEXTER. That reminds me very much of another 


election contest I heard of in the Senator’s State. They have a 
great many of them down there. A man was charged with 
stealing nine ballot boxes. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Stealing what? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He was charged with stealing nime bal- 
let bexes in Arkansas in one of those election contests in Arkan- 
sas te which the Senator referred, and his defense was that he 
did not steal nine, he only stole five. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am satisfied that information is as ac- 
curate as anything the Senator has. It ig the same kind of 
information he has heen dealing out to the Senate on this treaty. 
I have just as much faith in one statement as I have in the 
other. Of course, I know that incident about the ballot boxes 
did not happen. 

I yield now to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGBH. I think I understood the Senator from Arkansas 


te include the Senator from New Jersey as one of these who was | 


not in favor of the adoption of the so-called Borah resolution 
previding for the calling of a conference toe consider the limita- 
tion of armament, I do not wish in any way to detract from the 
very able arguments and work of the Senator from Idahe, but 
if the Senator will look over the Recorp he will find that at the 
end of the session referred to, at the end of the last special ses- 
sion, I think it was, when the Senater from Idaho was not ap- 
parently pushing his resolution for caHing the conference, I took 
it upon myself to reintroduce the same resolution with some 
slight changes, and it was really as a matter of fact the resohu- 
tion introduced by the Senator from New Jersey that passed the 
Senate of the United States unanimously. I think that the 
recerd is sufficiently clear to demonstrate the positien of the 
Senator from New Jersey on the question of the limitation of 
armament. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was certainly mistaken, then. I read a 
speeck which the Senator made and got the wrong impression 
from it. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator did not see anything in any speech 
the Senator from New Jersey made to that effect. 

Mr. CARAWAY. lHvidently I misunderstood it if the Senator 
is correct now. I do not eare which time he is right. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator did not see any speech the Senator 
from New Jersey made in which he took a different viewpoint 
on the limitation of armaments, vp 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. In connection with the naval limitation 
resolution, it was intreduced and referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. The Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats}, 
if my recollection is correct, moved to include it in the naval 
appropriation bill. It received every Democratic vote in the 
committee, and, if I mistake not, every Republican member of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs voted against inchiding it in 
the bill which was reported to the Senate. Consequently, it 
was understood that the Democrats would press the matter 
when it came to the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And all the Republicans would oppose it. 

Mr. SWANSON. If my reeelleetion is correct, every Re- 
publican member of the Committee on Naval Affairs voted 
against including it as an amendment to the naval bill, and the 
bill was reported without having it included, and Senators 
stated they would bring it out on the fleor of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just for the record, I want to read the 
names of the Republicans who constituted the membership of 
the Cemmittee on Naval Affairs. The Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Pace]; the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopeg], 
who now finds this treaty is the hope of the world, although 
he borrowed President Wilson's language in order to commend 
it: the Senator from Washington [|Mr. PornprexTerR]; the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. HALE]; the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Barz]; the Senator frem Michigan [Mr. Newserry]; the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes]; the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. France]; the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
NicHoLson]; and the Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. Crow], 
though I am sure that Mr. Crow was not present. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say that some of the Republican 
members were not present, but those who were present voted 
against it and thé Democrats who were present voted for it. 
The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsuH] offered it, but it was 
defeated in the committee. My recollection is that every 
Democrat who was present voted for it as an amendment to 
the naval bill, and the Republicans who were present voted 
against it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Passing that for the moment, I can see how 
the Senator from Wisconsin {[Mr. Lenwroor] could have con- 
sistently said that the President, if this treaty were not 
ratified, would seize upon that oppertunity very likely to 
withdraw the other treaties, beeause I have shown by the 
record that the President did not want the conference out of 
which the limitation of armaments grew. He dié net want the 
conference out of which the four-power pact grew. 
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The Senator from California [Mr. SHorrripce], who is never 
quite sc humorous as when he is serious, assured us yesterday 
that we ought to be everlastingly distressed because some peo- 
ple whether or not there was a secret agreement 
entered into at the same time. Here is what I want to call 
ae to for whatever it is worth, though I am making no 


When the President brought to the Senate the treaties he 
brought a bale of manuscript along and referred to it rather dra- 
matically as all the information, the conversations, the agree- 
ments, the offers that took place in the conference. Everyone 
naturally presumed there would be the full information leading 
up to the negotiation of the four-power pact. 

But to everybody’s astonishment except those whe were on 
the inside—I rather imagine the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Usperwoop] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] 
knew—there was not a word of information about this treaty. 
When asked under a resolution introduced by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] to furnish this informatien, the 
President declined to do so, but assured us there were “no 
secret understandings or agreements.” Nobody had then inti- 


_mated, nobody had suspected, nobody had said there was any 


secret understanding or agreement between the nations who 
entered into this treaty, and yet in advance of anybody ever 
suspecting it, anybody ever saying it, the President went out 


‘of his way to assure us no secret agreements had been arranged. 


The senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]—and I 
regretted to see him do it—stood here like a schoolboy cov- 
ered with delight and read the letter from the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes, commending his effort in this matter and 
hacking up what he had said. As if he needed to call a witness 
here from the other side im order to make his colleagues believe 
what he said was true, he read with much pleasure the letter 
of Secretary Hughes. Secretary Hughes, though it had never 
been charged, went out of his way to say to the Senator from 
Alabama and have him say to the Senate that there were no 
secret agreements entered into. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure the Senator from Arkansas 
wants to tell the truth. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I certainly do, sir, as nearly as I know how, 
and I am perfectly willing to match my veracity with that of 
the Senator from Alabama at any time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Arkansas remem- 
bers the incident, he will recall that I was asked what I knew 
about the negotiation of this treaty. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. And the Senator stated he did not know 
anything about it, or practically that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator, I hope, will allow me to 
make a statement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator prefaced his statement in 
rather an offensive way. 

‘Mr. UNDERWOOD. I withdraw it if it was offensive, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then I withdraw what I said. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I certainly did not intend to say any- 
thing offensive to the Senator. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. I accept the Senator's statement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. During the course of the debate I was 
asked to state what had oceurred in the negotiation of the 
four-power pact, and I said very frankly that I was called 
away from the city by reason of a death in my family, and 
that I was not present when the treaty was negotiated; that 
the Seeretary of State had conducted the negotiation and had 
told me of it when I returned. The question was really put 
to the Secretary of State as to what had been done, for it 
seemed that the information was desired on this side of the 
Chamber. So when the Secretary of State sent me a letter tell- 
ing what he had done, it seemed to me that it was entirely im ac- 
cord with what was proper to read his letter to the Senate. 

I know that some of my coléengues continually charge me 
with the fault of not being present when these negotiations, 
teek place, but I could not be present. However, I gave them 
the information through the only man who possessed the in- 
fermation, the one who actually conducted the negotiations. 
I think it was entirely proper that I should have read the 
letter of Seeretary Hughes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not criticizing the Senator from Ale 
bama for not being present at the conference. 

Mr: UNDERWOOD. If I made a statement that the Senator 


. frem Arkansas theught was a reflection on him, I wish him te 


understand that 2 withdraw it—-— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that. 

Mr: UNDERWOOD. Because I have no desire to offend bim. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am curious to ask the Senator what 
statement I made which caused him to preface his remarks by 
saying that he knew I wanted to tell the truth. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator said I would not give the 
information. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The Senator from Alabama must not say 
that. I did not say that. I said the Senator got a letter from 
Secretary Hughes and read it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But first the Senator said that I would 
not give the information. . 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, né. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the way I understood the Sena- 
tor. I have no objection whatever to the Senator's criticism 
of me; I only want the facts shown. 

Of course I was not a participant in the real negotiation of 
the four-power pact, for the reasons I have stated, and [ could 
not be. I tried to give the Senate candidly all the information 
I could, and as a part of it I read a letter from the Secretary 
of State in reference te the negotiation of the pact. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has overlooked the fact that the letter from 
the Secretary of State as to whether or not there were secret 
negotiations was a letter written to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loner]: that it was a subsequent lerter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the letter to which I had reference is 
in the Senator’s speech in the ConGrRessionaL Recorp which 
I have before me. To show how inaccurate the memory of 
the Senator from Alabama is, I may say that during the course 
of that speech he read the letter of the Secretary of State in 
which is made the statement upon which I have commented. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not questioning that, and I am 
sure I said there was no secret negotiation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not charge the Senator with having 
said it. I said that the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, in ad- 
vance of anybody having charged that there were any secret 
arrangements or understandings entered into, saw fit, in his 
letter which the Senator from Alabama read to the Senate, to 
suy there were none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Arkansas is mistaken 
about that, for there had been such charges made. They were 
charges of a general nature, but the gravamen of the Secretary's 
letter to me was not as to the question of secret negotiations; 
it was as to who negotiated this treaty. The letter was written 
for the purpose of showing who negotiated the pact; and the 
Secretary wrote the letter to me to show that he had carried 
the draft to the conference of the powers where the treaty 
was framed. I believe the Senator is right that incidentally 
in that letter there was something stated about there being no 
secret obligations, but the matter to which I was referring in 
that connection was the statement which was made by Mr. 
Cravath as to there being some secret understanding. That 
letter was not directed to me, but to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopeer]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I knew that; and if the Senator had done 
me the courtesy to hear anything at all I said he would have 
been saved the necessity of making along explanation. I knew 
that the Senator from Alabama read the letter of Secretary 
Hughes on the 11th day of March. I have said, and I repeat, 
as one of the very greatest admirers the Senator from Alabama 
ever had, that if I were he I would not have called upon some- 
body on the outside to back up the assertions which had been 
mide by me on the floor of the Senate; but, of course, that is 
a question of taste for the Senator from-Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure the Senator will allow me to 
make a statement. I am the last man in the world to object 
to my colleagues criticizing me; they have done so, and I take 
it in good part and in good nature. I try to do so and intend 
to do so; but, if the S@nator will allow me to say so for the 
Recor, I think he is mistaken about it being a question of good 
taste. It was not a matter of backing up my statement. The 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, and I were both delegates to 
the conference. I had said that the information which was 
asked of me on the floor I did not possess, because I was ab- 
sent for a reason which I stated; but there was a man who had 
the information: he wrote me a letter giving me the informa- 
tion; and it seems to me it was not only proper that when I 
had the information from him in my hands that I should read 
it to the Senate, but it was highly important if the Senate 
wanted the information. Perhaps they did not want it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is a question of taste. I am perfectly 
willing for the Senator to take that view of it; doubtless he is 
right and I am wrong; but I do want to say, if I may not be- 
come embroiled with the Senator from Alabama further, that if 
the Secretary of State had valuable information which no other 
member of the delegation negotiating the treaty possessed— 
and under no other theory ought he, I presume, to have been 
dragged in here through the medium of a letter—if the Senator 
from Alabama did not have the information, if the Senator from 
Massachusetts knew nothing about it, and if Mr. Root had no 
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information, then I think that the Secretary of State ought not 
to have left the country when the treaty was before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, at a time when he could have appeared 
and given the information. According to the statement of the 
Senator from Alabama, the Secretary of State was the only 
man who did know anything about the negotiation of the treaty, 
and he left the country ; he would not give to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee the desired information. i have never had a 
great deal of admiration, Mr. President, for those who do not 
want ‘to come before a tribunal where they may be questioned, 
but, instead, at long distance prefer to write letters to convey 
the information. It may be scurrilous, perhaps, if the Senator 
from California will pardon me, but I should like to say that 
that kind of conduct reminds me very much of a situation that 
existed at one time in the section of the country where I live. 
I resided on a river which was the boundary line between two 
States. When the grand jury sat in one State many young 
fellows living in that State would cross the river to the other 
State and return when the court had adjourned. The Secre- 
tary of State left the country when the committee could have 
called him and- obtained information; and he now confines him- 
self to writing letters to the Senator from Alabama and to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. The letter which he wrote to the 
Senator from Massachusetts showed considerable heat. He said 
he hoped—I am not quoting his exact language—that we would 
now have a sufficient sense of propriety to quit making faces; 
that he had settled this controversy once and he did not want 
anybody to have such a lack of consideration as to raise it 
again. 

All I want to say is that, in the absence of anybody charging 
there was a secret understanding of any kind, both the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, the two men who knew most 
and knew least about the facts, said there was no such under- 
standing. I say these two men knew most and least about it, 
because the President gave out an interview that the mainland 
of Japan was not included in the treaty. 

I do not know whether the Senator from Alabama and others 
had to inform the President that he evidently did not under- 
stand the matter; that he we: wrong about it; and that the 
treaty did include the mainlana of Japan; but, at any rate, 
it became necessary to negotiate a separate treaty in order to 
embody the President’s interpretation. Now, we are told that 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, was the only man who 
knew something about it. The President showed he was the 
one man who knew absolutely n8thing about it. 

I do not know whether the pending treaty is to be a blessing 
or a curse. I do not think I should have had so much suspi- 
cion of it if those who negotiated it had not shrouded it in mys- 
tery. From past experience, I think ali of us are loath to enter 
into agreements where thoSe who seek to have us become 
parties to them refused to furnish any information as to why 
the agreements were reached, what were the necessities for 
such action, or when those upon whom we ought to be able to 
rely for a correct interpretation did not agree as to what obli- 
gations were incurred. 

I have never been charged with saying anything scurrilous 
about other nations: but there are three land-grabbing nations in 
the world to-day, and we propose to enter into an agreement with 
those three nations. There are only three nations in the world 
to-day whose colonies include more people than inhabit the par- 
ent nations; those three nations have partitioned the world until 
their colonies are greater in population than the mother coun- 
tries; and we propose to enter into an agreement with those 
three nations. There are only three nations in the world to-day 
whose foreign policies threaten war, and we see fit to single 
out those three nations and to enter into an alliance with them. 
There are only two nations in the world to-day who are irrevo- 
cably committed to militarism; those two nations are France 
and Japan; and we are asked to enter into an alliance with 
both of them. There are only three nations to-day which are 
seeking to destroy the rights of the most ancient peoples on the 
earth, which have seized their territory, have abridged thei: 
political and commercial rights, and we propose to enter into an 
agreement with those three nations to protect them in their 
aggressions. There is only one first-class power on the earth 
to-day with which this country never had a quarrel; never had 
a dispute; a nation that stood by the Union when the Civil 
War was raging and prevented the Union from being em- 
broiled with another great empire; a nation which upon every 
oecasion has shown its friendship to the United States, which 
ceded to us, practically gave to us, one of the richest terri- 
tories the United States possesses; a nation nine millions of 
whose men were either killed or hopelessly maimed in waging, 
as our associate, the World War. Yet we have entered into an 
agreement which is hostile to that nation with three other 
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nations with which we have had ‘trouble always, with one of 
which we have waged two wars, with another of which we raise 
an Army and a Navy to war with it and. commissioned our 
ships to prey upon its commerce. I refer to France. There is 
but one colored race that ever attacked a white race—Japan— 
and we ally ourself with it. 

As for Japan, we were told by some Senater ‘here the other 
day that Japan was placing orders in every civilized country 
in the world in order to accumulate munitions of war to attack 
us. Yet we enter into an alliance with that nation to repel any 
kind of a foree on the part of Russia, which has been our friend 
always, in any effert to expel Japan from her territory. 

If that is good statesmanship, if that is good morals, if that 
is good common sense, you will have to pardon me, for I do not 
seem to possess either. 

Oh, and there is the matter of the 10 years, as suggested 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. I am glad ‘he di- 
rected my attention to that, for I wanted to call attention to 
another very remarkable statement made by the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UnpEeRwoop] in his speech on the 11th of 
this month. In that speech he said that no one believes that 
either China or Russia—two nations with which we have always 
been friendly—would be able in 10 years to assert her rights 
and repel the aggressions of Japan, and therefore we could 
safely go into this alliance fer 10 years, and trust to the intelii- 
gence of a President or a Secretary of State at the end of that 
time, when these countries might be so recovered that they 
could resist the aggression, to slip out of it. The high morality 
that makes us want to go into a compact against the interests of 
our friends in order to get some kind of an advantage for 10 
years, and then to sneak out of it when the obligation might 
finally be imposed upon us to pay for the benefits we are pre- 
sumed to have received, is a viewpoint that I am not able to 
accept. 

If this is a good-treaty, if it is one that we ought to make, 
we ought to stay with it, because we will need it 10 years from 
now as much as we need it now. If it is a bad treaty, if itis a 
time-serving treaty, if it isa treaty made against ‘the interests 
of our friends—our national friends for a national lifetime— 
we ought not to enter into it for 10 years; and either horn of 
that dilemma I am willing for those who support the treaty to 
accept. 

I presume the treaty will be ratified, and I will venture no 
assertion about what the people may think of it -one way or the 
other. I do, however, venture’ the assertion that the Senator 
frem Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot], who said that if he looked only 
to politics he would be glad to have the treaty defeated, because 
it would be of immense political value to the Republican Party, 
if he was not joking when he made that statement, would vote 
against its ratification. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Arkansas allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Those powers of propaganda which 
can put this four-power alliance over on the Senate so soon after 
the verdict of the people at the polls in 1920 will have gathered 
additional power in 10 years, and they can extend this alliance 
indefinitely. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think that is obvious. 

I do not charge any man with bad faith for being for or 
against the treaty, and bad faith is not implied when I say the 
position is inconsistent. It was said by one or two Senators on 
the other side that it was incomprehensible, and said by the very 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene], who read an 
essay in favor of the treaty last night, that it was inconceivable 
why anyone could have supported the Versailles treaty and 
oppose the four-power pact. If there is any reason in that argu- 
ment it must be that the four-power pact is the same as the Ver- 
sailles treaty. Therefore, when you try to impale us on the 
horn of inconsistency by saying we were for the Versailles 
treaty and against the four-power pact, by that very declaration 
you admit your own inconsistency, who defeated the Versailles 
treaty and now support the four-power pact. If that sort of 
legiec appeals to you, I think I can understand why you should 
vote for ratification. Otherwise, I should be at some loss to 
understand. 

I say this: The Senator from California [Mr. SHorrrmer) 
with a great deal of heat yesterday said that he was opposed to 
the treaty of Versailles, but that every mother and every God- 
fearing father in this land and everybody else was praying as he 
talked, as I understood, and the angels were singing, for the 
ratification of this treaty. Incidentally, I might say that I won- 
der if they made the angels delete their songs as they did 
the chaplain who opened the conference, by requiring him 
to strike out the name of Jesus Christ frem ,his prayer. If 
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the Senator from California is correct that all the powers 
of righteousness are on his side now, I do not know how 
he is going to account for their being with him last year 
‘also, because last year he was against a treaty which ex- 
tended to the world what this treaty undertakes to do for 
the Pacific Ocean. If the Senator from California is content 
to say, “ My prayers and my hopes and my love of humanity are 
confined to the Pacific Ocean, and to the Pacific Ocean only, and 
I do not care what happens to all the rest of the earth if the 
Pacific is made what its name implies, a peaceful sea ”—if that 
is his viewpoint, his position is perfectly consistent ; but I want 
to say that there is this difference: 

Here are four nations, three of them with selfisly ends to serve 
in the Pacific Ocean, three of them holding subject nations in 
the Pacific Ocean, three of them in possession of territory that 
dees not belong to them and never did rightfully belong to them, 
going into an agreement with us in order to stabilize conditions 
as they now are in the Pacific Ocean. The Versailles treaty . 
went further than that. It provided that all the peoples of the 
earth should enter into an agreement, and they should guarantee 
peace throughout the world by each agreeing to respect the 
rights of the others. If they had lived up to that treaty there 
could have been no war, if it had been ratified by this country, 
because if each nation respected the rights of the others there 
would be ‘no cause for quarrel. If you say they would not live 
up to that treaty, I ask by what authority you say now that they 
will live up to this one? If you believe that nations can be 
bound by treaties—and I at one time hoped they could—how 
can you justify your act in defeating the Versailles treaty ; and 
if you do not believe nations can be bound by treaty, how can 
you justify yourselves in voting for this treaty? 

I want to call attention to the fact that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Ence] said yesterday, when he made the 
speech of which he gave us a revised version this morning, that 
it is impossible to hate if you are brought together; that if 
you could bring nations together and let them sit around a 
table it would be impossible to hate, and therefore impossible 
to have a war. Well, God bless your soul, if it is impossible for 
people to hate as they sit around a table, why was the Senator 
from New Jersey then opposed to letting all the people sit around 
the table? Why was he opposed to the Versailles treaty? Why 
not ratify it, if sitting around a table banishes hate and ban- 
ishes war? How, then, can he justify himself for having de- 
feated the treaty that undertook to bring all the people into 
conference? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I am sure the Senator does not desire to get 
into a controversy at this time as to the great difference be- 
tween many other principles of the Versailles treaty and this 
getting around a table, as the Senator describes it. So far as 
the League of Nations was eoncerned, the principle of getting 
around a table, even with all the nations of the world, I heartily 
agree with. The League of Nations, with proper reservations, 
received my consistent and regular support. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In other words, whether or not you have 
peace depends upon what table you sit around. Here is what 
the Senator said yesterday, if I remember correctly: “ Many an 
international misunderstanding has developed and been fanned 
into flame because of the distance intervening between those 
arguing by cable or diplomatic notes. Such calamities possibly 
could have been averted if representatives of the contending 
nations could have gathered around a table. People often hate 
each other at a distance. It is difficult"to hate each other side 
by side.” 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, does the Senator from Arkansas 
differ from the viewpoint that such a misunderstanding pos- 
sibly could have been averted by discussion around a table? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I was not falling out with the Senator 
about that sentiment. I was just wondering how the Senator 
reconciled his statement with his opposition to the Versailles 
treaty, which undertook to bring all the people to a common 
conference. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from New Jersey has just stated 
quite clearly, I think, that the principle of the League of Nm 
tions, with our country properly protected, always received t*¢ 
support of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CARAWAY. “ Properly protected” by killing it, by cut- 


ting the heart out of it; then the Senator was ~illing to rat- 
ify it. 

Mr. EDGE. Of course the Senator from New Jersey reserves 
the right to decide what is proper protection. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why, of course the Senator from New Jer- 
sey has a perfect right to be just as inconsistent as he sees fit, 
I was merely calling attention 


and I am not criticizing him. 
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te the noble sentiment uttered by the Senator from New Jersey 
in appealing te his colleagues to ratify this treaty by saying 
that bate is inypossible if you can bring people to a common 
council table, and entertaining a different view when the treaty 
of Versailles was before the Senate. 

Again, if I may be permitted to suggest it, as it was sug- 
gested by the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. McKetrar], the 
Senator from New Jerséy. voted against the amendment offered 
py the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] which under- 
took to make it possible to get all the nations involved in the 
controversy around thé table. That amendment said that not 
only we four nations who bind ourselves together will confer, 
but we will-invite to the conference any nation with which any 
one of these powers may become embroiled. Now the Senator 
says that if you can get them around the table they can not 
hate, or they ean not war; and yet the Senator from New Jer- 
sey voted against an amendment which would have made it 
obligatory to get around a table net only those who ally them- 
selves together, but those with whom one of them might have 
a controversy. 

Mr. BDGE. Dees the Senator from Arkansas contend that 
there is anything in the pending treaty which prohibits the 
menibers of the compact from inviting to the conference any 
ether nation which might be involved or interested in possible 
disputes in the Pacific region? Does not the Senator from 
Arkansas recognize the difference between interests in the Pa- 
cific, in which the United States is particularly involved be- 
cause of territorial possessions, and the interests of the entire 
world? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why, of course. I do not know whether 
the Senator from New Jersey is a lawyer or not, but in our 
profession 

Mr. EDGE. No, Mr. President; I have many things to an- 
swer for, but I am not one of the lawyer Members of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am very glad the Senator is not, because 

he can be inconsistent then without being conscious of it. In 
the practice of law, however, it is always bad faith and one 
would be disbarred if he were guilty of it if he conferred with 
his own client and the other man’s client also. You have to 
stay with one side or the other if you obligate yourself to do it. 
Here we contract with Japan—and if we mean anything by 
what ‘we say, we will do it—that “If you get into trouble with 
Russia or China by reason of your aggression wpon those people, 
we will confer with you to enable you with our advice to devise 
the best means of resisting that nation,” which means to plan 
campaigns with them, and determine what armies and what 
navies would be advisable, and what econemic pressure might 
be exerted. It means that you are going to confer with Japan 
to enable her perpetually to enslave Siberia; and it would be 
bad taste, and this country would not indulge in it, to say: 
“While I am your ally, and I am backing you up, I am going 
to go over and have some conversations with the other side, 
also.” ‘ 
It is unthinkable, and the very fact that the Senator from 
New Jersey voted against an amendment which would require 
this Nation to do it, shows that he does not believe this 
Nation would, for otherwise he would be perfectly willing to 
accept such an amendment. If we imtend to do it, if it is 
our purpose to do it, if it is our right to do it, if it is our 
moral obligation to do it, I think we should write it in our 
bond. I have never had any confidence in anybody who would 
say, “ You know, I always do what I say I will do, but I will 
not sign a contract to do it.” 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have not the honor and the 
pleasure of being a lawyer, with the additional knowledge that 
implies and makes possible, but I have a conviction that the 
fewer the words used in a contract or an agreement the better 
for those involved, or those who are making the contract. In 
other words, one of the features of the pending treaty which 
has appealed to me is its brevity. When the average lawyer 
finishes writing a contract or an agreement there is so much 
in it that it always brings on the litigation which he perhaps 
expects, But the brevity of this document, the absence from 
it of a statement that the parties will do the obvious thing— 
that is, will invite other nations into conference if other 
nations are involved, the fact that there is not put in it pro- 
visions for meeting every possible contingency which may 
arise—appeals to me very strongly. It is left to the repre- 
sentatives of four nations to use common sense and judgment 
when a contingency arises. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask if the Senator is going to vote 
for the Brandegee reservation? 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; if it is necessary to save the treaty, be- 
cause I think it is more important that the treaty should be 
ratified than that through some unfortunate circumstances it 


should not be ratified. When you can not have everything 
you want in this world, it is well to compromise, if you do not 
compromise against principle. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What an apology for voting for this treaty. 
That you take not what you want, but what is in this secretly 
negotiated treaty thrust upon you. 

I love justice, national and international, too well to bind 
my country to make common cause with the aggressor against 
an unoffending people; to bind ourselves to support the pagan 
against the Christian faith; to strike the white race to aid a 
colored one. I can not, I will not, do it. I will not vote to 
ally my Nation with a colored nation to oppose a white one. 
I never will do it. ° 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The time of the Senator from 
Arkansas has expired. The question is upon agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ronin- 
SON] to article 1 ef the treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to occupy only a very 
few minutes of the time of the Senate in putting in two or three 
authorities upon two questions which have been raised during 
this debate. When it has been shown what the declarations of 
the negotiators were at the time these treaties were signed, 
and when the acceptance of that construction by the ether mem- 
bers of the conference is shown, some Senaters have attempted 
to brush that aside as being either of no value, or the weakest 
kind of evidence. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a work entitled “ Interna- 
tional Law Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the United 
States,” by Prof. Charles Cheney Hyde, and I want to read his 
text with reference to the subject of the value to be given to 
declarations of negotiators. In section 534 he says: 

Declarations on the part of the negotiators of a treaty at the time 
of its conclusion, or by plenipotentiaries exchanging ratifications, indi- 
cating the understanding of the parties as to the sense in which par- 
ticular terms were employed, are useful as sources of interpretation 
and should not be disregarded. Nor are the declarations of negotiators 
even long subsequent to the perfecting of an agreement without value. 
The reason why, according to the common law, declarations of inten- 
tion could not be given in aid of the interpretation of documents, save 
under certain exceptional circumstances, was that they were considered 
as dangerous for a jury, who, not being expert in such matters, might 
attach to them too great weight. This objection is not applicable to 
adjudications concerning the interpretation of agreements between 
States. Declarations of their plenipotentiaries, in so far as they indi- 
cate the sense in which terms were employed, are valuable, not merely 
because they are enlightening, but also because they may be safely en- 
trusted to the consideration of judges or arbitrators, or to the ministers 
ef State. The Department of State has appreciated the significance of 
such statements. Courts of arbitration have accepted them. 

There are very voluminous footnotes as to the value which has 
been placed by our ewn Government and by other Governments 
with whom we have had treaties, upon the understanding of 
negotiators as to the construction of treaties te which they are 
parties. 

Mr. BORAH. That is, in an instance where there is an am- 
biguity in the language. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, I did not suppose that the Sen- 
ator from Idaho claimed that there was from his standpoint no 
ambiguity in the language, because no one has ever claimed that 
there was an express obligation in the instrument for the use of 
force. It must be admitted that it is silent, and therefore it is 
clearly a construction of the treaty upon which we must arrive 
at the intent ef the parties, if there could by any possibility be 
any kind of an implication to use force. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Idaho does not contend that 
the treaty is without ambiguity, but what I was thinking of was 
that the Senator from Wisconsin was rather severe upon some 
of us because we had called attention to the construction which 
had been placed upon the treaty by the representatives of for- 
eign powers. Of course, if the construction of the negotiators 
or the representatives of the different nations is to be taken, 
then you want the views of all the nations through their repre- 
sentatives taken as a whole. We now have the situation that 
while the representatives of the United States place one con- 
struction wpon it, we do know that a different construction bas 
been placed upon it by the representatives of other powers. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho does 
not quite accurately state my view or the criticism I have made. 
I made no criticism because attention was called to statements 
made by negotiators subsequent to the conference to which the 
Senator from Idaho has referred. My criticism was that in the 
debate upon this treaty by its opponents, almost without excep- 
tion, they have ignored the construction placed upon this treaty 
by the American delegates and accepted at the time the treaties 
were signed. They have cast that aside as of no value, and 
placed upon the treaty the construction of subjects of other 
countries, most of whem were not negotiators at all, as being of 
more value. That was what I complained of. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Senator 
from Wisconsin that when this treaty is once ratified and be- 
comes binding it would naturally follow that we would take 
the construction placed upon it by our delegates. I take the 
very opposite view up until the time the treaty is ratified. For 
instance, Mr. President, suppose the able Senator and some 
other able lawyer should be negotiating a contract to close a 
very important transaction for their respective clients; and 
suppose that before the contract was signed, sealed, and de- 
livered, the Senator from Wisconsin should learn that the at- 
torney upon the other side placed an entirely different con- 
struction upon the contract from that which he had placed upon 
it. I am quite sure the#Senator would hasten to do one of two 
things. He would either hasten to change the contract to make 
it read so plainly and specifically that there could be no ques- 
tion about it, or else he would undertake to ascertain the basis 
upon which the opponent placed his construction. 

Up until this time the treaty is not a treaty; it is simply a 
proposition. Up until that time I think it is not only legiti- 
mate, but the highest duty, to understand the construction which 
other nations are putting upon it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Idaho I would say, taking his own illustration, that if he rep- 
resented a client, and another able lawyer represented a client, 
and there arose a question of construction of a contract which 
had been preliminarily entered into, as to which the only step 
remaining was to make it absolutely binding, I would not ex- 
pect the Senator from Idaho to place a construction on it 
against his own client, and accept the construction of the oppos- 
ing attorney. That is what has been laid down here in the 
Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. The contract is not closed yet. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it is not closed. 

Mr. BORAH. The time to debate the other man’s view is be- 
fore it is closed. Let me call the Senator’s attention to another 
illustration. I suppose everybody agrees that Secretary Hay 
was one of the ablest men and one of the most careful Secre- 
taries of State we have ever had. I feel quite certain that by 
reason of a lack of thorough discussion and a thorough under- 
standing as to language we are practically the losers in the 
building of the Panama Canal. A construction was placed upon 
the treaty under which we built the canal, subsequent to its 
ratification, which they did not believe it bore before the ratifi- 
cation, but which construction has now obtained to such a de- 
gree that we are losing out in the contention entirely and the 
foreign power is succeeding in its own construction. It would 
have been infinitely better had the debate taken place before 
the treaty was ratified, rather than afterwards. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, again taking the Senator’s 
illustration, the Senator must admit that if this treaty is rati- 
fied—and it is going to be ratified—the construction he and 
other Senators opposed to this treaty have given to the treaty 
may possibly raise a question hereafter which would never have 
been raised but for the view taken by the Senators, and that, 
Mr. President, is why I expect to vote for this reservation. 
When this treaty was first presented to the Senate there was 
not, in my judgment, the slightest reason for placing upon this 
treaty any reservation, and if there be any reason now it is 
because Senators opposing the treaty have throughout this en- 
tire debate endeavored to construe it against the interests of 
America. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator is correct and follows his logic 
to its conclusion he must accept the reservation of the Senator 
from Arkansas then, because, under the Senator’s argument, that 
is more essential now as a reservation than is the reservation 
of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The fact of the business is, with all due respect to those who 
urge the reservation which is now attached to the treaty, I do 
not get any consolation out of saying that a thing is not an 
alliance. I judge whether it is an alliance or not by the lan- 
guage which is contained in the treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. For once the Senator and I agree. 

Mr. BORAH. We agree quite often, when the Senator from 
Wisconsin is right. 


Mr. LENROOT. I wish I could agree more often with the 
Senator from Idaho. 
Mr. BORAH. Perhaps that happy day will come. But this 


treaty is an alliance or it is not an alliance, according to the 
terms which are in the treaty. You can not by attaching a label 
to a bottle put anything in the bottle which is not already in it. 
If you form a partnership, and if the terms of the contract make 
it a partnership, no court pays any attention~to the fact that 
you may declare it is not a partnership. 

Mr. LENROOT. So far as the word “ alliance ” is concerned, 
I did not have that in mind at all when I spoke of the reserva- 


tion. What I did have in mind with reference to the reservation 
was as to whether there was any obligation to use force. - 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator knows that the Senator from 
Idaho has never taken the position that according to the techni- 
cal terms of the treaty itself there is any commitment to force. 

Mr. LENROOT. Either express or implied? 

Mr. BORAH. So far as the technical language of the treaty 
is concerned, that is correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. When the Senator so very ably argued his 
position with reference to the obligations of this treaty, assum- 
ing that the construction of the proponents was correct, I had 
supposed that he made that assumption only for the purpose of 
argument. I am very glad to know now that that is his own 
construction of the treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. I took that position in the committee. I take 
that position now. I have taken it all the time. But here is the 
question: You have nevertheless created a situation where, 
without any commitment upon the part of the terms of the 
treaty, force may be determined upon by those who are repre- 
senting us in this matter, and then the Congress of the United 
States, as I contend, will be under moral obligation to carry out 
whatever they determine upon. I agree, and-I have said over 
and over again, that when this expression “ fully and frankly ” is 
given between the representatives*of those nations under article 2 
that they may agree not to use force, and they are under no 
obligations by the terms of the treaty to use force. I agree to 
that perfectly. But I contend just as earnestly that they may 
agree to use force; and if they do, the Congress of the United 
States is under the moral obligation to carry out their agreement. 
It is not in the express terms of the treaty, but in the unlimited 
discretion of the conferees, which may result in a course from 
which the Congress can not in honor escape. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon 
me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does not that mean, then, that there is an 
application of force, according to the contention of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT. 
argue that out with the Senator from Idaho. 
from Idaho says not. 

Mr. BORAH. I say that according to the terms of the 
treaty itself there is no more agreement to use force than there 
was in the entente—not a particle. There was no agreement to 
use force under the entente; nevertheless a condition arose by 
which force became inevitable—the Commons bound itself— 
morally bound—by the'acts of the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well; the Senator and I absolutely 
agree upon the construction of the treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. But I say that you have authorized your rep- 
resentatives to take either one course or the other. They may 
agree not to use force. They may refuse to use force. If 
they do refuse it there is nothing in the treaty which compels 
them to take any other course. On the other hand, if they 
agree to use force we are under moral obligation to carry out 
the action of our representatives. It is in the uncircum- 
seribed discretion of the conferees, which may leave the Con- 
gress no moral discretion, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then, if the Senator from Wisconsin will 

pardon me, the implication for the use of force is there, and 
there is no escaping that conclusion. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection to the Senator from 
California entertaining that view. 
objection lies elsewhere. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad to have the Senator from 
California and the Senator from Idaho disagree. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wanted to make perfectly clear what was 

aoe in respect to the implication of force. As I understand 
the Senator from Idaho, he holds that while there may not be, 
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I leave the Senator from California to 
Tke Senator 


He may be right; but my 


under article 2 of this agreement, any resort, any understand- 
ing, and the like, as to force, yet there may be as well a 
determinattion that force ultimately ought to be used, and that 
| then comes the obligation resting upon those who are parties 
| to the contract to carry out the agreement which may be made 
or the understanding which may be had. Is that accurate? 
Mr. BORAH. 1 think that is accurate. The only difference 
between the Senator from California and myself is this: The 
Senator from California finds it in the treaty. I find it in the 
authority which we give our agents to represent us. That is the 
only difference between the two propositions. 
Mr. JOHNSON. The genesis of it is the treaty which gives 
the authority. 
Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but the representatives may take the 
very opposite view. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Assuredly. 
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Mr. BORAH. Then there is an implication to arrive at a 

couclusion through peaceful means. It is just as much an im- 

plication to arrive at a conclusion by peaceful means as it is the 
ier, 

= JOHNSON. Of course; but the implication is there by 

which they may arrive at the other means. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. I am perfectly willing, as I said, 
for the Senator to call it &m implication. I do not regard it as 
an implication at all. What I think is that we have designated 
these agents to represent us im a certain situation. They are 
our representatives. They may deeide to meet the situation by 
peaceful means. If so, there is nothing im the treaty upon which 
we could assess any criticism of them for doing it. On the 
other hand, they may determine te meet it by force. Now, we 
are under obligation, in my judgment, to carry out the decision 
of our representatives; and therefore I say that the moral 
obligation is binding upon the Congress, not by reason of the 
terms of the treaty, but because we have created an agent whose 
execution we must follow to a successful end. In ether words, 
this agency forestalls free action on the part of Congress. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, suppose three of the nations agree 
that force is the only solution of the problem and the representa- 
tive of the United States disagrees, then what would be the Sen- 
ator’s interpretation of our responsibility and duty? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, the representative ef the United 
States has a right to disagree, but what I want Senators to 
consider is this: Suppose the representative of the United 
States agrees? I do not want to turn over what is practically 
the war-making power to ene man, to represent. 110,000,000. 
If you say that he may disagree you must admit that also he 
may agree or can agree, and if he does agree, the Congress of 
the United: States is morally bound to carry out that agree- 
ment and you thus have ene man practically committing us 
to war—one man speaking for 110,000,000 people. I want to 
bring the war-making power closer to the peeple. [I do not 
want the people to have a mere technical right after their 
agents have morally committed them. I wholly distrust dip- 
lomats in matters of war. The World War was the work of 
diplomats; the people did net want it, I do not propose to 
trust a few men with the power to morally bind us to go to 
war. 

Mr. EDGE. Then, I take it from the Senator’s statement 
that he does not believe an understanding has been arrived at, 
which term is used in article 2 of the treaty, unless. the rep- 
resentative of the United States does agree with the other 
three—in other words, that the four must agree? 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that they must all agree. 

Mr. EDGE. That is the question I asked. 

Mr. BORAH, Yes. They must all agree. When they do all 
agree, however, we as a people are morally bound to carry out 
their agreement. Think of the infamy, after what we now 
know of the facts about how the World War was brought 
on, of signing a treaty under which four men may start a 
world war—may by their action drag the people imto war as 
a dozen men dragged the people into a world war in 1914. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator, if I- understand him 
correctly, is confusing the obligations under article 1 and 
article 2. Under article 1 there is, of course, a conference. 
We are obligated to enter inte a conference under article 1 
where there is a dispute which can not be settled by negotia- 
tion between any of the four powers, But under article 2, 
which I think is the situation the Senator from Idaho refers 
to, there is no obligation to go into conference at all. 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing to concede that, al- 
though I think that if war were imminent men would net stop 
to write letters. That has mot happened very often. If war 
were imminent they would come face to face just as rapidly as 
they could. I am perfectly willing to agree that they do not 
have to come face to face to have a conference. But the result 
IT am afraid of would be just the same if they should write 
letters and agree by letters to come to the use of military force. 

Mr. LENROOT, Right at that point, the understanding that 
the parties are to arrive at must, of course, be made and agreed 
to by competent authority. The Senator must admit that propo- 
sition. Any proposition involving an understanding te go to 
war can not be made by the President of the United States or 
any plenipotentiary of the United States, there being no prior 
obligation as there was in article 10, If the matter involves 
the use of force there is but one thing under the treaty that the 
President. can do, and that is to submit it to the Congress and 
to r Wid at the understanding in that way if force is to be 
used, 

But I am very glad, I want to confess, that the position of 
the Senator from Idaho has been very much cleared up to me 
this morning. I am very glad to have his construction, because 
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we clearly now have the Senator from Idaho, as I would have 
expected from the beginning, to so construe the treaty that there 
is no obligation, express or implied, for the use of force. But 
the Senator from Idaho must admit that among the opponents 
of the treaty he is very lonesome in that position. ; 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think so. The Senator from 
Idaho is taking precisely the position that he took in the For- 
eign Relations Committee and that he has taken from the very 





hing. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not charge the Senator with changing 
his position. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will search the Riccorp ard read 
my remarks he will find nothing to the contrary at all. My sole 
objection to the treaty, so far as this particular proposition is 
concerned, is that in my judgment it commits to the diseretion 
of one representative an act which may carry this Nation into 
war or compel us to repudiate our own agent, or seek dishonor. 

Mr. GLASS. If that is not an implication of force, what is it? 

Mr. BORAH. If I designate the Senator from Virginia as 
my* agent, to use his discretion either for peace or against it, 
so far as the designation is concerned, in my judgment, there 
is no implication. I give him, however, unlimited discretion to 
decide either upon peace or upon force. I do not want to leave 
that to the diseretion of one man. I think this is a matter 
which ought to be dealt with by the Congress of the United 
States, without any previous moral obligation of any kind. 

Mr. GLASS. But when you do set up an agency and pre- 
seribe a process that may involve us in war, is not that an 
implication of force? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think so. 

Mr. GLASS. Then I can net understand what an implica- 
tion of force is. 

Mr. BORAH. It is an implication of force in one sense, but 
not by reason of the terms of the freaty itself. We simply here 
create an agency and we say to that agency that he may do a 
certain thing. He exercises discretion. What I am objecting 
to is turning over our discretion te the discretion of an agent. 

Mr. GLASS. But we do not say to the agency that he may 
do a certain thing. We say to the agency, “ You may do one 
of two certain things,” and one of those things is to take this 
Nation into war. In other words, the very process itself in- 
volves not only the possibility but the probability of taking 
this Nation into war. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the probability that it will. I 
think that he would have the right to decide for war, and that 
is my fundamental objection to the treaty, that we are leaving 
it to a representative to place us in a position where, while we 
are not legally bound to do it, we are morally bound to carry 
out his decision. , 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am not going to prolong 
the discussion upon this point further than to say that if it 
be admitted, as the Senater from Idaho admits, that there 
is ne obligation in the treaty for the use of force, then it neces- 
sarily follows that no representative of the United States can 
bind the United States beyond the constitutional authority 
of that representative, and the constitutional authority of the 
United States, which so far as we are concerned is the Con- 
gress of the United States, is the only power in the United 
States that can determine upon war. 

Mr. GLASS. That is a very fine argument that the Senator 
from Wisconsin took special pains repeatedly to controvert 
when the covenant of, the League of Nations was before the 
Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. I am surprised at the Senator from 
Virginia. The reservation that was adopted to article 10 of 
the league covenant left article 10 substantially as this four- 
power treaty leaves the four powers. With the reservation to 
article 10 it left. amd left only, the obligation to respect the 
territorial integrity of all the other members of the league. 
But I pointed out, and every other Senator who took the same 
position as I did pointed out, that without that reservation 
there was a guaranty of territory, and therefore there was a 
moral obligation entered into by the constitutional autherity, 
the treaty making power, a moral obligation to go to war in 
order to fulfill the guaranty, which is entirely lacking in this 
treaty. 

Now, I wish to speak of one other point. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. PITTMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHortrrivgs in the chair). 
Does the Senater from Wisconsin yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield first to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to say that in my opinion article 2 of 
this treaty and article 10 of the League of Nations cevenant 
eontained the same moral obligation exactly. 
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Mr. LENROOT, Does the Senator make no distinction, then, 
between the guaranty of political independence and territorial 
integrity and the guaranty to respect and, in case of dispute, 
to confer? 

Mr. BORAH. Here is the proposition, The Senator does not 
state it. We agree here that in case of aggressive action—in 
other words, that in case any outside power may attack our 
territory or the territory of Japan—then the question of terri- 
torial integrity may be involved. That aggressive action may 
consist of something else, but it may also consist of an attack 
on territory, and then the whole question of territorial integrity 
is involved. When that question of territorial integrity is 
involved, we agree under article :2 to confer as to the most 
efficient means to meet the situation. That is practically what 
we agreed to’ under article 10. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but the Senator has admitted this morn- 
ing and has admitted many times previously in the debate that 
there is no obligation under article 2, moral or otherwise. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no. I did not say not morally. 

Mr, LENROOT. That is all an obligation in a treaty is. 

Mr. BORAH. I said repeatedly we were under moral obliga- 
tion to carry out the decision of our agent. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is getting away now from the 
proposition. I am talking about the obligation in the treaty, 
and that is what the Senator is talking about—that there is no 
obligation, moral or otherwise, to guarantee the integrity or 
repel that aggression, because the Senator has this very morn- 
ing admitted that the United States, when such a case arises, 
may refuse to have anything to do with it, and there is no 
moral fault upon our part. 

Mr. BORAH. The United States might have refused under 
article 10, too. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me read that article. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I do not want the Senator to get away 
from this proposition. We could not under article 10, without 
the reservation, have refused without being guilty of violating 
the treaty; but the Senator admits that under article 2 of the 
pending treaty we can refuse without any violation of the 
treaty; and that is the distinction. 

Mr. BORAH,. The same question as to whether there was 
anything except a moral obligation arose in the conference at 
the White House between the President of the United States and 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The President of the 
United States took the position which is taken here that there 
was nothing in article 10 except a moral obligation. That mat- 
ter was debated at the White House. The President always con- 
tended that there was nothing in article 10 except a moral obli- 
gation. Now I want to read what the then Senator Harding and 
President Wilson said te one another at that time: 

Senator HarpinG. The President expressed a while ago surprise that I 
raised a question as to the value of this compact because of the moral 
obligation feature. Let me premise by the statement that I look upon 
a moral obligation as that which the conscience of the contracting party 
impels. The conscience of any nation in Europe, for example, may be 
warped by its prejudices—racial, geographical, and otherwise. If that 
be true and any nation may put aside or exercise its judgment as to the 
moral obligation in accepting any recommendation of the league, really 
wpet 3 re get out of this international compact in the enforcement of 
aphe Papaene. We get the ———- — it generally of the definite 
opinion of the world, expressed through the authoritative organs of the 
responsible Governments. 

The President of the United States placed precisely the same 
construction upon article 10 of the League of Nations covenant 
that the supporters of this treaty are placing upon article 2; 
but the Republican side of the Chamber refused to accept that 
construction. Why? Because they said that the Nation could 
not disregard its moral obligations without traveling the path 
of dishonor, I read further: 

Senator Harptng. Would it not be quite as moral for this Republic 
itself to determine its mora] obligations? 

The Presipant. Undoubtedly, Senator ; but in the meantime the world 
would not have the knowledge before it that there will be concerted 
action by all the responsible Governments of the world in the protection 
of the peace of the world. The minute you do away with that assurance 
to the world you have reached the situation which produced the Ger- 
man war. 

Here is the point: 

Senator Harpinc. What becomes of our standing among nations if 
the council fixes a moral obligation be us and we reject the judg- 
ment of the council as to the moral obligation? 

What I ask is, What becomes of this Nation if our representa- 
tives agree to use force and we reject the obligation? It is the 
same question exactly that was presented in the League of Na- 
tions debate, nothing less and nothing more. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I had supposed that the 
question of moral and legal obligations, so far as treaties are 
concerned, was well settled and accepted by every Senator in the 


long debate upon the Versailles treaty. I had supposed that it 
was an accepted doctrine, accepted by the Senator from Idaho, 
that all treaty obligations are moral obligations. They are 
nothing but moral obligations, and can not be anything other 
than moral obligations. But, Mr. President, I do not want the 
Senator from Idaho to get away from the proposition now be- 
fore us. We are arguing now as to whether or not there is any 
obligation in the pending treaty to use force. The Senator from 
Idaho has admitted there is not. Therefore the United States 
will be free at any time in the future to take any such action as 
it may see fit, and if the action involves war there is no moral 
obligation, as there was in article 10, but the Congress of the 
United States will decide that question when it arises, abso- 
lutely free from any treaty promise whatever. 

Mr. BORAH. Was there any obligation in article 10, except 
a moral obligation? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly not. 
obligations are moral obligations. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. Then we are in the same position 
that we would be under article 10. If there was no obligation 
under article 10 except a moral obligation, and there is no 
obligation under this treaty except a moral obligation, so far 
as the obligation is concerned we are in precisely the same posi- 


I have said that all treaty 


‘tion under both instruments. 


Mr. LENROOT. No; Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. And we are in just the same position in an- 
other respect. If our representatives upon the council of the 
League of Nations had decided upon the use of force, every- 
body conceded in the debate upon the treaty that the Congress 
of the United States would have a right to reject that decision 
if they wanted to, but we all considered upon this side of the 
Chamber that it would be an act of moral dishonor if we did so. 

Mr. LENROOT. The trouble with the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is that in the League of Nations under article 
10 the whole jurisdiction of the council was to determine how 
there should be carried out an obligation which existed by the 
very terms of the treaty; they were to advise how that oblig:- 
tion was to be carried out; but the Senator from Idaho now 
admits that there is no obligation in the pending treaty. There- 
fore, our representative in the conference is under no obliga- 
tion whatever to give any kind of advice. So, Mr. President, 
it leaves the United States, when the time arrivés, absolutely 
free to settle this question, if it be one of war, free from any 
prior moral obligation by the war-making power of the United 
States, which is the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, so far as—— 

Mr. LENROOT. My time is running short, and I should like 
to conclude. 

Mr. BORSH. Just one word, and then I shall not bother 
the Senator any more. Article 10 of the League of Nations 
provides that— 

In case of any such aggression, or in case of any threat or danger of 
such aggression, the council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 

Advise; simply advise. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly, “this obligation”; but here there 
is no obligation. That is the difference. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we have an obligation to carry 
out the terms of our representative's act, have we not? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am surprised at the Senator from Idaho. 
Article 10 of the League of Nations, the Senator taust admit, 
expressly laid upon the United States an obligation and a 
guaranty. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator 
read the first sentence of article 10. I am not enamored of 
this treaty, as the Senator from Idaho knows, but I can see a 
distinction between the pending treaty and article 10 of the 


. League of Nations covenant. 


Mr. BORAH. I know the Senator from Illinois is not 
enamored of the pending treaty, and I am sorry he has as much 
“ enamorosity ” for the treaty as he has. 

Mr. McCORMICK. There are sometimes “ marriages of con- 
venience.” 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Idaho must admit that in 
article 10 there is an obligation to guarantee territory. 

Mr. BORAH. All that article 10 provides for is advice. 

Mr, LENROOT. No; the Senator is again mistaken. 

Mr. BORAH. Article 10 says “shall advise upon the 
means ”; that is the language used. 

Mr. LENROOT., Article 10 provides for a guaranty on the 
part of the United States of the territorial integrity of every 
other member of the league. I think the Senator from Idaho 
is one who took the position which I took—that, irrespective of 
that advice, if there was external aggression affecting terri- 
torial integrity, the moral obligation was imposed upon the 
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United States to send such men and ships as might be neces- 
sary to preserve that territorial integrity. 

\r. BORAH. Mr. President, I know that one position which 
the Senator took was that we were permitting one representa- 
tive sitting in the council of the League of Nations to place us 
in x position where we were morally bound to do whatever he 
said. That is precisely what we are doing under article 2 of 
the pending treaty. We aye placing in the power of one man to 
decide whether we shall have peace or whether we shall have 
war. We may, if he decides for war, reject that decision; so 
might we have done under the League of Nations, but we could 
not have done so honorably. 

Mr. LENROOT.. Mr. President, again I must merely repeat 
that under the League of Nations covenant what the representa- 
tive was authorized to do was to advise how an existing obli- 
gation should be carried out. Now, the Senator from Idaho ad- 
mits. as I contend, that there is no obligation in the pending 
treaty to use force, and therefore, it seems to me, with all due 
deference to the Senator from Idaho, that the case attempted to 
be made by the opponents of the treaty has fallen to the 
ground. I am very glad that the opponents of this treaty have 
not now the assistance of the Senator from Idaho in their 
construction of it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. PITIMAN. 'There is the same obligation in the four- 
power treaty as there was under the league covenant. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, Mr. President, if the Senator wants to 
ask me a question, very well; I will yield; but . am not going 
further to argue a question that is so plain. . If the Senator 
says that there is the same obligation under the four-power 
treaty as there is under article 10 of the League of Nations, I 
want to suggest to the Senator that I can not argue such a 
proposition as that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Will the Senator be so condescending as to 
permit the reading of the preamble of the treaty he is dis- 
cussing 7 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I do not care to permit that to, be done; 
it is perfectly plain to everybody, and I have discussed that : t 
great length. : 

Mr. PITTMAN. It states emphatically that the treaty is en- 
tered into for “the ‘maintenance of their rights in relation to 
their insular possessions and insular dominions in the region 
of the Pacific Ocean.” 

The whole object of the treaty is to maintain their rights and 
their possessions, 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is there not an obligation in that respect? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have discussed that at great length in 
times past. I do not desire to take any credit to myself for 
that, but I have called attention to the clear harmony between 
the articles of the treaty and the preamble, and stated that, in 
so far as we did respect the rights of other nations we did main- 
tain the peace, and in so far as we came to friendly under- 
standings, we did to that extent maintain their rights; but for 
uly Senator to undertake to read a guaranty into the preamble 
of the treaty, while he may do so if he desires, I do not care to 
argue further any such proposition as that. 

Mr. President, it has been asserted—it was asserted quite 
vigorously yesterday—with reference to article 1 that the pro- 
vision that in case of dispute there shall be a conference of the 
four powers or that there shall be an invitation extended to the 
other parties to confer about the matter, to whom it shall be 
referred for consideration and adjustment, involves an arbitra- 
tion, and that such proceeding is subject to all the rules of an 
arbitration, and there being no rules provided in the treaty it- 
self, that the representatives of the different powers at the con- 
ference may make their own rules and may determine that the 
question shall be settled by a majority vote. 

Mr. President, it so happens that our own Supreme Court 
has had occasion to consider that very question involving the 
construction of the word “adjustment” and as to whether a 
reference for “ adjustment” can be said to be an arbitration. 
In the case of Gordon against United States, reported in Seventh 
Wallace, page 188, the court delivered an opinion bearing on that 
point. In that case there was under consideration an act of 
Congress which was passed in 1848 for the relief of certain 
claimants against the Government and “ authorizing and requir- 
ing the second auditor of the Treasury Department to examine 
and adjust "—note the words—“ their claims on principles of 
equity and justice, having due regard for the proofs for the 
value of the property taken or destroyed, providing that the 
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said representatives should be paid for the same out of part 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

That act was afterwards amended to place the same power 
and duty with the Secretary of War. After an adjustment had 
been made and the claims allowed by the Secretary of War, 
something like a year afterwards, the entire legislation was 
repealed and Congress annulled the action theretofore taken 
in so far as it could do so. 

The claim was made in the Supreme Court of the United 
States that this was in the nature of an arbitration: that the 
adjustment had been made by the regularly constituted au- 
thority of the Government, and therefore the claimants had a 
vested right. With reference to that, and in denying that con- 
tention, the court said: 


In order to clothe a person with the authority of an arbitrator the 
parties must mutually agree to be bound by the decision of the person 
chosen to determine the matter in controversy. The resolution under 
which the Secretary assumed to act did not authorize him to make 
a final adjustment of the matter embraced in it. 


And so forth. 

But, Mr. President, with reference to the language used in 
article 1, the draftsman of this treaty simply followed the plain, 
elementary rules of international law, and of course he must 
be presumed to have known that in providing for a conference 
the things that could be done in that conference would be gov- 
erned by the rules of international law touching conferences. I 
am glad again to have the Senator from Idaho agree this morn- 
ing, in distinction from those who have insisted that a majority 
of the conferees could bind the United States, that the United 
States can not be bound in such a conference unless we our- 
selves agree to it. In making that statement the Senator from 
Idaho has simply stated the well-settled rule of international 
law, and yet it has been deliberately stated upon this floor that 
if we entered into that conference we can be bound by the action 
of the conferees by a majority vote. 

I read—and I shall read very briefly—from Oppenheim’s In- 
ternational Law, the chapter upon “ Congresses and Confer- 
ences.” He says: 

International congresses and conferences are formal meetings of the 
representatives of several States for the purpose of discussing matters 
of international interest and coming to an agreement concerning these 
matters. As far as language is concerned, the term “ congress” as 
well as “ conference ” may be used for the meetings of the representa- 
tives of only two States, but regularly congresses or conferences denote 
such bodies only us are composed of the representatives of a greater 
number of States. 

Now, note the language that he uses as to the object of 
international conferences : 

For the purpose of discussing matters of international interest and 
coming to an agreement concerning these matters. 

That is the object, and of course that is substantially the 
language that is used m article 1 of the present treaty. It 
provides for a conference at which they are to consider these 
matters and to come to an agreement if it is possible to do so. 

As to whether, where a matter is submitted to an interna- 
tional conference, a majority vote can bind any one who dis- 
sents, I read from page 512: 

It is usual— 


The author says— 


but not obligatory, for the Secretary for Foreign Affairs of the State 
within which the congress meets to be elected president. If the diffi- 
culty of the questions on the program makes it advisable, special 
committees are appointed for the purpose of preparing the matter for 
discussion by the body of the congress. In such discussion all repre- 
sentatives can take part. After the discussion follows the voting. 

Now— 

The motion must be carried unanimously to consummate the task of 
the congress, for the vote of the majority has no power whatever in 
regard to the dissenting parties. 

Mr. President, I hope we have now heard the last in this 
debate of any claim that if the United States enters into a con- 
ference under article 1 a majority in that conference can bind 
the United States. I repeat that I am glad to have the view of 
the Senator from Idaho—whom it is casting no reflection upon 
to say that he is the leading opponent of this treaty 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am glad to have the view of the Senator 
from Idaho that an acceptance by the United States is required 
in order that the United States shall be bound by any adjust- 
ment at such a conference. 

Mr. BORAH. Under the League of Nations we would have 
had to have a unanimous vote, would we not? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. That is it, exactly. 
proposition in the league contest. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but the Senator knows that this con- 
tention has been made on this floor. 





There was no fight on that 








— 


Mr. BORAH. Of course the Senator from Idahe can net 
possibly represent anybedy’s views but his own—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly not. 

Mr. PORAH, And not even those very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. BORAH. But I never contended for a moment that we 
could make a treaty which would take away from the Congress 
the power to declare war. 

Mr. LENROOT. I knew that. 

Mr. BORAH. 
the league a majority could bind us and that we would have 
to consent. What I contended was that if our representative 
did consent, the Congress of the United States was morally 
bound to carry out his decision; and that is precisely the posi- 
tion which I take with reference to article 2. If our repre- 
sentative consents, we are morally bound to carry out his deci- 
sion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I shall only repeat what I 
have heretofore said. Apparently the Senator from Idaho did 
not read in article 10 any obligation to guarantee the territorial 
integrity of the other members of the league. He cast that 
aside, when it seems to me that it must be entirely clear that 
in article 10—and that is the distinction between this treaty 
and the Versailles treaty in that respect—there was an express 
obligation to do everything that was necessary to preserve the 
territorial integrity of the other members of the league from 
external aggression, and that all that our representative would 
have to do was, in conference with others, to advise upon the 
means of carrying out the obligation. But, Mr. President, if 
they never advised at all, if they did not come to any unani- 
mous decision, the obligation of the United States would remain 
just the same and we would be under the moral obligation, 
though ne advice was ever given, to use all the soldiers and all 
the ships that were necessary in order to carry out the obliga- 
tion that we had solemnly entered into, when, as I say, the 








Senator from Idaho now admits that there is no such obligation | 


in the pending treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to debate this 
matter at present. I simply want to call attention to one mat- 
ter, because I did not want to trespass teo long upen the time of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

As I see it, the moral obligation under article 2 of this treaty 
is precisely the same moral obligation that there was. under 
article 10, and particularly article 11 of the League of Nations 
covenant. President Wilson always took the position that there 
was never anything but a moral obligation te carry out either 
article 10 or article 11. That was his contention before the 
Foreign Relations Committee—or, rather, when the Foreign 
Relations Committee was before him—and also his contention 
in all his addresses throughout the Western States, that there 
was simoly a morab obligation. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, te make the point more em- 
phatic, he stated explicitiy that he so said to the peace con- 
ference when they were considering the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; and, therefore, so far as the obliga- | 
tion upon the part of the United States was coneerned, there 
is no difference between the obligation here and the obliga- 
tion under article 10, because they are both nothing more than 
moral obligations. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senater yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senater a question, 
Does he think there is any legal obligation at all in international 
relations? Are not international obligations moral obligations? 

Mr. BORAH. In the sense that there is no sanction behind 
them except that of the discretion of the nation of course that 
is true; but if that is true, then we conte back to the original 
proposition that there is no difference between this obligation 
and that of the League of Nations, because if there can not be 
anything but a moral obligation, then there was not anything 
in the League of Nations but a moral obligation, and so it is 
here. 

But let me read you article 11 of the League of Nations core- 
nant. Article 11 was accepted by all the Republicans who finally 
were willing to take the treaty of Versailles with reservations, 
Article 11 says that: 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
members of the league or ~¢: is hereby declared a matter of concern 
to the whole league, and the league shall take any action that may be 
deemed wise and e ffectual to safeguard the peace of nations. 

VYhere is a remarkable similarity between the principle in- 
volved in article 2 and the principle involved im article 11, be- 
cause certainly if there was aggressive action upon the part. of 
an outside power against Japan or against England there 
would be a war or a threat of war, and in case of aggressive 
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action or a threat of war the league would take sueh action as 
it deemed wise, and in ease ef a war or threat ef war or 
aggressive action here the conferees, whether by writing to 
one another or by talking to one another, will take such action 
as they deem wise. 

Under article 11 we would be under a moral obligation ty 

carry out whatever they had unanimously decided upon, and 
| under article 2 we are under a moral obligation to carry eut 
| whatever they unanimously decide upon. 
Although I know there were others who differed with me, in 
Bay contention I assumed all the time that under the league our 
/ representative would have to agree to the pregram; but what 
IT contended against specifically at that time, and what I contend 
against new, is that we were delegating to one representative 
upon the council of the league the power to determine upon the 
most efficient measures to guard the peace of the world, and 
that if he determined upon a particular measure we were under 
a moral obligation te carry out whatever he determined wpon. 
As I see it, precisely the same obligation and the same power 
to decide rests with eur agent under article 2. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has not the Senator admitted many times 
that we are under ng obligation to send any agent under article 
2—that the understanding, if any is reached, will be reaehed 
by the constitutional authorities? 

Mr. BORAH. I have said many times that it does net make . 
any difference whether you write a letter or whether you talk 
to a man. Whether you write a letter or whether you talk to 
him faee to face, you finally come te an agreement, you finally 
eome to an understanding by which all the powers will agree te 
take a certain course under article 2. I do not care whether 
they write letters or whether they talk to one another; if they 
do agree, precisely the same moral obligation exists that existed 
under artiele 11 of the League of Nations covenant. 

Mr. President, it so happens that article 11 is the one article 
}under which the League of Nations has practically carried on 
‘all its actions since it has been in existence. It has never, to 
my knowledge, invoked article 10. It did in two instances in- 
voke article 11; and when it invoked article 11 and acted 
under it, in my judgment it was acting under the identical 
principle that is contained in article 2 of the pending treaty. 
I remember, too, that Mr. Hughes—then in private life, now 
Secretary of State—was always in favor of artiele 11. He was 
willing to take article 11 without any change or modification 
whatever, and in my humble judgment there is not a particle 
of difference between article 2 and article 11 so far as the 
principle is concerned; and if article 11 is good, then article 
10 is unnecessary. 

I read further from article 11: 

In case any such emergency should arise the secretary general shall, 
on the request of apy member of the league, forthwith summon a meet- 
ing of the council. 

It is also declared to be the nag | right of each member of the 
league to bring to the attention of the assembly or ef the council 
any circumstance whatever affecting international relations ~_ 
threatens to disturb international peace a the good understanding be 
tween nations upon which peaee d 

If it be contended that there was an implication of the use 
of force under article 11, it is clear to my mind that there is 
an implication of the use of force under article 2; but I 
always regarded the objection to article 11 as consisting of the 
faet that we were delegating to one man the question of deter- 
mining upon a program which might involve us in war. 

We are now delegating to one man, the Secretary of State, 
or whoever may represent him, either in person or by letter, 
the power to determine as to the most efficient measures to 
meet the exigency. What exigency? An attack upon the terri- 
torial integrity of Japan, an aggression upon Japan, the same 
as under article 11 of the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, just on that point, to meet what 
sort of aggression, an aggression provoked by what considera- 
tions? The Senator from Wisconsin says that there is no obli- 
gation in this treaty to maintain the territorial integrity of the 
parties to the treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not agree with that view of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GLASS. What is the purpose of the treaty? 

Mr. BORAH. I said a moment ago that in my opinion there 
is just as much obligation to maintain territorial integrity as 
under article 10 of the league covenant, because if the aggres- 
sion takes place, then we are called into conference, and called 
there for the purpose of meeting the aggression. We may meet 
it one way or we may meet it in another, but we are there for 
the purpose of meeting the aggression. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. The usual way of meeting it is by force, 
py counteraggression, is it not? 

“Mr. BORAH. Yes; it is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If one nation attacks another with military 
force, the nation attacked usually considers ne other method 
than the best means of marshaling military force to resist it. 

Mr. PHIPPS obtained the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
emphasized the fact that axticle 10 of the covenant bound us 
to maintain the territorial integrity of the members of the league. 
So I say this treaty binds us to maintain the territorial in- 
tegrity of the four contracting parties. What is the purpose of 
the treaty if that is not its object? It is stated in the very 
first paragraph, where it says: 

rj e preservation of the general ce and the mainte- 
wane "of thelr wights ‘in relation to their insular possessions and in- 
sular dominions, 

That means the maintenance of their territorial integrity, and 
not only of their territorial integrity but the maintenance of 
their rights, indefinable rights. It goes even further than 
article 10 ef the League of Nations covenant. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. May TI ask the Senator from Virginia 
whether he takes the position that a man can not make a 
coptract whereby, in order to carry out certain purposes, he 
agrees to do certain things, without being obligated to do other 
things which are not found in the contract? 

Mr. GLASS, When a man enters into a contract he is 
morally bound to observe the very purposes he avows in that 
contract at the outset, and the major purpose of the contract 
is to maintain the territorial integrity and rights of the con- 
tracting parties. We proceed to set up an agency for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the avowed object of this treaty. Then 
can we say that if our agent commits us to the use of force 
there is no moral obligation upon this Nation to use force, but 
that under the covenant of the league there was a moral 
obligation? Mr. President, that is a legal refinement and 
quibble that is beyond the discernment or comprehension of a 
man of ordinary intelligence who does not belong to the legal 
fraternity. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Colorado yield for 
just one statement? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I believe there is such an institution known 
as the Wilson Foundation. According to the argument of the 
Senator from Virginia, if he subscribes $1,000 the purpose of 
which was to establish the Wilson Foundation, to carry out 
his view of it, he would be obligated to contribute every dollar 
he had in order to carry out the purpose, if it was necessary. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, Mr. President, that is childish, if the Sena- 
tor will excuse me. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have offered a childish argument because 
I thought, perhaps, it would be necessary. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator said he could not argue this propo- 
sition, and I quite agree with him that he has not argued it, 
whether he can or not; but there is the avowed purpose of this 
four-ply pact. It is to maintain the possessions of the signa- 
tory nations, and it defines’ the processes whereby we are to 
reach conelusions as to the most efficient means of maintain- 
ing the possessions and rights of the signatory powers. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, may I inquire whether the 
Senator is speaking in his own time or in my time. I thought 
I was recognized some minutes since. 

Mr. GLASS. I thought I was speaking in the time of the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho. It was that Senator whom 
1 interrupted. I did not observe that the Senator from Colo- 
rado was even on his feet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has repeatedly 
stated that the Senator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. I did not hear the Chair. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I did not desire to take the Senator from the 
floor if he had not concluded his statement. I am perfectly 
willing to yield, and I might be willing to yield in my own 
time, if he had not concluded. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say what I have to say in my own time. 

Mr. BORAH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his in- 
quiry, 

Mr. BORAH. I just want to find out for future exigencies 
how much time I have absorbed in this interchange of views. 
Is any time charged to me at all? 
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Mr. GLASS. I beg the Senator’s pardon if I encroached 
upon his time, because I am sure he occupies it to very much 
better advantage than I could. 

Mr, BORAH. I am perfectly willing for the Senator to have 
it charged to my time, but I want to know how much time I 
have left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Replying to the Senator’s in- 
quiry, the Chair will state that the Senator has consumed 10 
minutes of the time allotted to him under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, as I desire to take only a few 
minutes of the time of the Senate, I prefer to proceed with my 
statement until its conclusion without being interrupted, after 
which I skall be very glad to endeavor to answer any questions 
which may be propounded. 

Mr. President, I hesitate to address myself even briefly to the 
pending treaty in view of the lucid and convincing statements 
made upon this floor by the distinguished Senators who are 
deeply versed in international affairs. However, because of the 
far-reaching importance of this subject, a few words may not 
be out of place. 

The terms of the four-power pact are plain. Article 1 pro- 
vides that the “ parties agree as between themselves to respect 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular 
dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean.” Who will urge 
that the United States should not respect the territorial rights 
of other nations? What objection can we have to the agree- 
ment on the!tpart of other nations to respect our rights in the 
Pacific, if they care to enter into such an understanding? 

Note that there is no sanction, no obligation, to resort to 

arms; no agreement to use force should controversies arise be- 
tween any of the parties regarding their possessions. In such 
cases, where the matter is not satisfactorily settled by diplo- 
macy, “ they shall invite the other high contracting parties to 
a joint conference to which the whole subject will be referred 
for consideration and adjustment.” That is all. 
‘ Mr. President, I have given this matter conscientious con- 
sideration, and yet I can not possibly read into this language, 
so simple and explicit, anything which would justify dark and 
gloomy forebodings or raise the fear of future complications 
leading to war. 

Article 2 is also self-explanatory. In case of aggressive 
action in the Pacific on the part of any nation other than the 
signatories, the parties “shall communicate with one another 
fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as to 
the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to 
meet the exigencies of the particular situation.” This article 
can not properly be construed as creating an alliance, offensive 
or defensive in its nature—as doing anything, in other words, 
which would bind America to any line of warlike action at 
any future time. The obligation is merely to “ communicate 
fully and frankly.” 

What is the real significance of the four-power treaty? Its 
terms are simple and easily understood, but what of its effect? 
Has the pact any power for permanent peace among nations? 
I think so. In fact, I am convinced that the work of the Wash- 
ington conference, which centers around this treaty, has done 
more toward establishing a better understanding and friendly 
relationship among nations than any other single event in 
history. 

It has been reiterated upon this ‘‘.or and elsewhere that this 
document contains no commitment to armed force, and it has 
been urged that it is, therefore, a meaningless thing, without 
force cr effect. But the fact alone that four powers such as 
these have placed implicit confidence and trust in each other 
is sufficient to create a great nroral power for peace in the 
world. The whole spirit of this agreement gives the lie to 
jealousies and suspicions and tends to promote friendly coopera- 
tion among those who have signed it. As stated by the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts : 

This is an attempt to remove causes of war over a great area of 
the giobe’s surface by reliance upon the good faith and honest inten- 
tions of the nations which sign this treaty. solving all differences 
through the processes of diplomacy and joint consideration and con- 
ciliation. 

The trite saying that 90 per cent of all business transactions 
are conducted on faith is generally admitted to be true. It 
would be even more accurate to say that no treaty ever entered 
into between two or more nations was disregarded if it had 
been written and signed in all good faith and that same intent 
continued in the disposition of the signatory powers. Have 
we so soon forgotten the sad story of the wrong done Belgium 
in the year 1914, when a solemn treaty involving her was 
broken without fair notice or warning? Continued good faith 








on the part of Germany would have saved her from the disgrace 
which became her portion. 

The four-power treaty is valuable because of its subject 
matter. It was generally recognized after the Great War that 
trouble in Europe on a large scale was not to be expected for 
many years, but that in the Far East conditions were different. 
The Pacific was likely to prove a fruitful source of suspicion, 
of danger, and of warfare. Hence, a pact such as this whereby 
the nations chiefly interested express their willingness to confer 
freely and frankly should disputes arise will help to estab- 
lish confidence and good will and to maintain permanent peace- 
ful relations in that part of the world. 

In this connection the four-power treaty expressly terminates 
the agreement made in London on July 13, 1911, between Great 
Britain and Japan, known as the Anglo-Japanese alliance, which 
might prove dangerous te the United States. No argument is 
necessary to show the value of the provision contained in 
article 4, which does away with this old agreement. Here was a 
real alliance. The great difference between the present treaty, 
an agreement to confer, and the Anglo-Japanese pact, an alli- 
ance offensive and defensive, is clearly brought out by a com- 
parison of articles 1 and 2 of the four-power treaty, already 
quoted in large part, with article 2 of the old agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan, which reads: 


If by reasen of unprovoked attack or aggressive action, wherever 
arising, on the part of any power or powers, either high contracting 
party should be involved in war in defense of its territorial rights or 
special interests mentioned in the preamble of this agreement, the other 
high contracting party will at once go to the assistance of its ally, and 
ne the war in common and make peace in mutual agreement 
with it. 

Note the alliance, Mr. President; note the agreement to be 
bound to resort to military and naval action at some future 


time. To my mind there is no similarity between the terms of 
the two treaties. A peace pact is being substituted for a war 
alliance. 


Again, this treaty should be ratified because around it re- 
volves the whole program of the Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments. It would be the height of folly to 
disarm, even in part, without removing as far as possible the 
causes of future wars. It would be most unwise to agree to 
limit our armaments or to abandon our proposed naval program 
while a compact such as the Anglo-Japanese alliance remained 
in existence. I believe in the effective work of the Washington 
conference ; I intend to support each one of the treaties proposed 
as a result of that international gathering; and yet I think the 
whole program would fail if this four-power pact should not be 
ratified. 

Senators, make no mistake. Our citizens are in earnest re- 
garding this. pact. Americans are a plain, practical people and 
can not see any force in the fancied objections which have been 
raised by some. They do know that there is a vast difference 
between this simple treaty and the dangerous world commit- 
ments and entanglements of the complicated treaty of Versailles. 
They do know the men who represented the United States at 
the conference table and have the utmost confidence in them. 
Our people have been assured in most solemn language that this 
document makes for peace and that America’s rights have been 
most jealously safeguarded. For that matter, the public has 
been given the principal details of the negotiations, The treaty 
itself has been carefully studied from all angles. Our citizens 
are satisfied with the work of the Washington conference and 
have called it rood. 

To summarize: This treaty should be ratified because: 

1. In place of warlike preparations it provides for conferences 
and calm consideration of the difficulties arising between na- 
tions, and its moral effect is therefore profound. 

2. It furnishes a means for the settlement of questions involy- 
ing the Pacific, a potential source of danger. 

3. It terminates the menacing Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

4. It is the pivot around which the work of the Washington 
conference revolves; and, 

5. It meets with the approval of the people of the United 
States, of whom we are, in part, the representatives. 

Mr. President, it is significant that shortly after President 
Harding submitted these treaties to the Senate he appeared be- 
fore the Congress with a practical program for the expansion 
of our merchant marine. That was no idle coincidence. The 
program of the present administration, and let us hope of ad- 
ministrations to come, is to encourage the arts of peace, to build 
up American industry, American agriculture, American com- 
merce, and to discourage military and naval ambitions. We 
shall substitute “trade, the calm health of nations,” for the 
devastating disease of war. We shall proceed, not with our 
heads in the clouds, but along the beaten highway, working out 
our ideals, as did our representatives at the conference, along 
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practical lines and with proper regard for American interests 
and traditions. 

These agreements, which furnish the proper impetus, propose 
practical methods of keeping the peace among nations, based, 
as they should be, upon the honor and good faith of the signa. 
tories, and will also prevent the huge expenditure of the 
Nation’s assets for war purposes. Not only does the United 
States save $68,000,000 in her Navy bill for the coming fiscal 
year despite the reimbursement which must be made to con- 
tractors; not only will there be greater savings in the years to 
come; but also—and this is much more important—there will 
not be the dreadful toll of suffering, hatred, and death which 
comes with the dogs of war. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a photostat reproduction of 
the front page of the Illustrated London News, issue of Satur- 
day, June 5, 1909, and desire to call attention to the following 
inscription which appears beneath the portrait of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie and his good wife: 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, ever desirous that the nations shall live in 
love and charity with their neighbors, proposes that an international 
conference for the limitation of armaments shall be called, and sug- 
gests that the call shall be made by the United States, 

I quote as follows his statement made to a newspaper corre- 
spondent at that time: 

I find Burope in a ferment and nations gone “ dreadnought mad.” 
Italy has just decided to spend on battleships many millions ef pounds 
which she can ill spare. Austria has embarked on the same insane 
program ; while France has resolved on no fewer than 38 sea monsters 
as necessary to her security. All this is caused by German and British 
rivalry. Now this is not merely a spectacle for the United States of 
America to marvel at, but it has a direct and yital interest for us. 
Our country is necessarily about to be drawn into the yortex, and it 
has become a pertinent question whether it is permissible that any 
two nations should involve the other chief nations in this mad rivalry 
or doom them to a practically defenseless state. 

Mr. President, I feel that I may properly take this occasion 
to pay my slight tribute to the memory of an outstanding man 
and dear personal friend, who devoted his every effort to ad- 
vance the cause of peace among the nations of the earth. Mr, 
Carnegie’s untimely death was undoubtedly hastened by brood- 
ing over the terrible effects of the Great War, which devastated 
large areas of Europe, and which was only brought to a con- 
clusion through the assistance of our armed forces. 

Mr. President, the United States bas assumed her rightful 
position among the leading nations of the world, and by precept 
and example can accomplish much in the great work of bringing 
about “peace on earth, good will toward men,” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it must be surprising to 
those who attend the debates of the Senate relative to the 
ratification of the pending treaty to observe how varied and 
confusing are the constructions placed upon the meaning and 
the effect of the language employed. Some Senators, unquali- 
fiedly advocating the treaty, deelare it to be an alliance and 
express their emphatic opposition to the reservation expressing 
the understanding of the United States that the treaty contem- 
plates no alliance. Other Senators say that they support the 
treaty because it is perfectly clear to them that no alliance is 
contemplated by its terms, and that no obligation, moral or 
otherwise, is implied in the treaty to exercise force to carry out 
the conclusions and purposes of the parties who are signatories 
to it. 

Other Senators have indicated their intention to vote against 
the resolution to advise and consent to the ratification of the 
treaty because they assert that under the terms there are implied 
involvements which might make it the duty of this country to 
engage in war against the opinion of the Congress of the United 
States. 

That there exist grounds for differences of opinion concerning 
the true interpretation and effect of the treaty, it appears to 
me is conclusively established by admitted cireumstances. First, 
the conference which negotiated the treaty found it necessary, 
or, if not necessary, found it advisable to interpret the meaning 
and effect of the language employed in two particulars. 

Second, the conference which negotiated the treaty found it 
necessary to negotiate a supplementary treaty explaining the 
terms of the main instrument to mean something very different 
from what the language employed was admitted to mean with- 
out the interpretation carried in the supplementary treaty. 

In the third place, the Committee on Foreign Relations re- 
ported the reservation of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] expressing the understanding of the United States 
to be that this treaty really means no alliance and no commit- 
ment to the use of force. 

So we find those who are responsible for the negotiation of 
the treaty and for the resolution proposing its ratification: have 
admitted the existence of ambiguities and the necessity or ad- 
visability of explanatory reservations. Whatever may be the 
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true interpretation of the instrument, all Senators must admit 
that it is desirable and wise to secure in advance of the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. if possible, an interpretation that is accept- 
able to the governments which are parties to the treaty. 

When two or more persons enter into a contract, the iirst re- 
quirement in the law is that there shall be a meeting of the 
minds of the contracting parties; and if one party understands 
the instrument differently from the other, it may yesult that no 
contract is, in fact, entered into. Since it is perfectly apparent 
that the American delegates themselves thought the treaty 
needed explanation, and in order to make clear its terms recom- 
mended a reservation; since after debate extending over a 
period of several days there exist among able lawyers in the 
Senate great differences, irreconcilable differences as to what 
the treaty really means and what may occur under it, how can 
any person who is actuated by good faith, whether that person 
be a Senator or merely a citizen, oppose a policy that would 
clarify the meaning of the treaty so that Senators may know 
and understand and agree as to what that meaning is, and so 
that the other parties to the treaty may reach a mutual and 
common interpretation of the provisions and effects of the in- 
strument? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
McCormick] reminded us a few days ago that the enlarged 
maps showing distances, which are now in universal use, were 
first introduced by Lord Salisbury, who has been dead for some 
years. Can the Senator from Arkansas explain to the Senate 
and the country how it came about that our representatives 
at the Washington conference did not know of the relation of 
(he enormous island of Sakhalin to the mainland of Russia, 
and also the tremendous importance of Singapore, which is not 
on the Pacific Ocean at all but on the China Sea? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have said on another oc- 
casion that it is incomprehensible to me that any delegate 
should have signed this treaty without first ascertaining the 
relationship of the territories affected by the treaty to the con- 
troversies that already exist. The Japanese islands, including 
ihe island of Sakhalin now in its possession, occupy su¢h a po- 
sition in relation to the continent of Asia that it would be a 
physical impossibility for any nation to approach an Asiatic 
port in the Pacific coast without passing through what Japan 
claims to be Japanese waters. The importance of the island 
referred to by the Senator from Georgia, considered from a 
strategic or military standpoint, can not be doubted. To our 
amazement we are informed that no consideration whatever 
was given to that subject by the American delegates when 
they signed this treaty; to our astonishment we are told that 
no consideration whatever was given by the American delegates 
when they signed this treaty to the fact that its provisions em- 
braced the mainland of the Japanese Empire. ; 

No explanation has been offered by any Senator satisfactory 
to a student mind why, if the inchusion of the mainland of 
Japan was immaterial in the first instance, it became of such 
great importance that the conference concluded it necessary 
to report a supplementary treaty taking the mainland of Japan 
out of the provisions of the treaty. 

Mr. President, in my opinion this treaty when ratified in its 
present form will not promote peace and harmony and justice 
among the nations which are primarily interested in the re- 
gions of the Pacific Ocean. It seems to me to be elemental 
that all persons interested in a controversy should be given an 
opportunity to engage in a conference which convenes for the 
purpose of effecting a harmonious settlement of that contro- 
versy. If the principle thus expressed is applicable to the 
affairs of individuals, how much more applicable must it be 
When the affairs, the interests, the territery, and the rights of 
hations become involved? 

Underlying the Asiatic problem is a condition with which all 
Senators are familiar, but which they seem to be loath to dis- 
cuss. We know, notwithstanding the fact that Korea allied 
herself with Japan for the defeat of Russia, that, in violation 
of treaty agreements and every principle of international jus- 
tice, Japan took possession of Korea, oppressed her citizens, and 
still maintains oppressive control of Korea. While Japan was 
(oing that the United States, though under an express obliga- 
tion te respect and to assist in safeguarding the territory and 
ndependence of Korea, tacitly consented to her ravishment. 
Ve know that Japan, in pursuit of a policy of expansion, has 
sone inte Marchuria, Mongolia, Shantung, and Siberia. 

Mr. President, the Japanese mainland is densely populated, 
and Japan believes that a policy of overflow or expansion must 
be provided for if her people are to continue existence, much 


more if they are to prosper. The United States has not wanted 
Japanese immigration and Great Britain has not encouraged the 
eoming of Japanese into her colonies; but Great Britain has 
recognized the necessity for Japanese expansion, and she appar- 
ently has been content that Japan should overflow into Asiatic 
territory. It is not my purpose to enter into a discussion of 
racial controversies. Neither treaties nor statutes can elimi- 
nate from the habits and principles and lives of men those in- 
herent differences that grow out of what we politely call race 
prejudices. Great Britain and the United States are unwilling 
to recognize the doctrine of race equality long boldly asserted 
by the leaders of the Japanese Empire. 

They have been content, it seems, to witness Japanese pene- 
tration inte territory inhabited by peoples of the Caucasian race 
so long as Japan, in the process of expansion, has not tres- 
passed upon American or upon British territory. Japan has 
adopted a policy of expansion, as she defines it—of aggression, 
as her enemies term it—out of a desire for economic advantage, 


| if not out of a desire to overcome economic necessity. Japan is 


lacking in her mainland and her other islands in the production 
of certain essential products and materials. She has found that 
she produces a very limited quantity of certain fundamental ma- 
terials without which she can not make rapid progress and with- 
out which she could not maintain herself during war. 

Take, for instance, petroleum. Japan produced in 1918 
2,500,000 barrels of petroleum, an essential fuel. The world 
product that year was 525,000,000 barrels, and of the total 
amount the United States produced 360,000,000 barrels. Japan, 
therefore, is clearly dependent upon the United States and upon 
Great Britain for the petroleum necessary in the conduct of her 
activities. Japan, it is explained, could supply her war require- 
ments of petroleum for a period of only 30 days. 

Another illustration is coal. The annual production of coal 
in Japan prior to the acquisition of Chosen, or Korea, was 
21,000,000 tons. Korea increased that amount 7,000,000 tons, 
In Manchuria, particularly in the Fushun district, she acquired 
almost unlimited quantities of coal, and in Shantung other sup- 
plies of coal became available. Japan, therefore, under present 
conditions, if she maintain herself in the territory that she has 
taken possession of from China, is independent of the world as 
to the production of eoal. Moreover, coal operations at Fushun 
make possible great and immediate inerease in production 
through a process of stripping the surface. 

With respect to iron and steel, important considerations may 
be mentioned. 

Prior to the acquisition of Chosen, Japan’s annual production 
was 150,000 tons per annum. This was increased to 260,000 tons, 
while at the same time her consumption was increased to 600,000 
tons per annum. Shantung contains proven ore deposits approxi- 
mating 100,000,000 tons. The total production of iron in 1913 
was: Japan, 170,000 tons; Chosen, 145,000 tons; China, 425,000 
tons. Thus it becomes apparent that Japan is not only depend- 
ent upon her Asiatic pessessions for coal but likewise for the 
iron ore necessary in the production of steel for use for military 
and other purposes. 

Japan produced within her own borders in 1918, 180,000,000 
pounds of copper. In Siberia, in the regions of the Ural Moun- 
tains, she can secure all the additional copper needed in peace 
or in war. 

With respect to platinum, Japan has access to the world’s 
greatest supply in the Ural Mountains. 

I have stated these facts to show you that the Japanese policy 
of expansion, begun out of what she regards to be necessity, con- 
tinues to be pursued. There is not the slightest likelihood, 
therefore, of a reversal of the policy that Japan adopted years 
ago of expanding and acquiring the possession and control of 
territories in which are deposited minerals and other materials 
necessary for her prosperity and necessary for the maintenance 
of her engagements in case of war. 

With these facts brought clearly to the attention of the Sen- 
ate one can readily see the importance of the amendment which 
the Senate rejected a few days ago and to be proposed as in the 
form of a reservation, designed to give to Russia and to China, 
in case of conflict with any one of the four powers parties to 
this treaty, the right to a hearing in a conference called for the 
settlement of the dispute. Do not blind yourselves with the de- 
lusion that following the Washington conference Japan is going 
to reverse her policy, based upon what she terms economic neces- 
sity. and recede from the territory she has already taken in 
Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, Siberia, an‘! Shantung. The rea- 
son she went there in the main was not only to further the 
interests of her commerce, but to acquire possession of materials 
which she felt she needed, and without which she was dependent 
from both a commercial and a military standpoint. If that 
premise be correct, then you must know that back of her move- 
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ments in the Orient is the purpose of economic penetration, sup- 
ported by military authority which has already made her the 
mistress of territory many times greater in extent than the orig- 
inal area of the Japanese Empire. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
pleasure. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The motive of the so-called open-door 
policy, upheld by this and other Governments, I presume is no 
less economic? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The open-door policy is not designed to 
give one nation paramount or dominating interests in China; 
and the Senator from Illinois, who is well informed on interna- 
tional questions—one of the best-informed men in the Senate— 
must know that the open-door policy originated on the part of 
the United States out of a desire to protect China from aggres- 
sions threatened or committed by various nations. It could 
have had no other justification. It could have originated for no 
other purpose. The open-door policy as it has finally come to 
exist involves two principles: First, the absolute equal right of 
all nations to opportunities for commerce with China; second, 
the agreement and guaranty of all nations engaged in commerce 
with China that they will respect and safeguard the territorial 
rights and the political independence of China. 

After the open-door policy had been reaffirmed and reex- 
pressed by the Root-Takahira agreement, and during the last 
wir, While Great Britain and France were entering into secret 
ehgugements with Japan for a disposition of the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean to be conquered from the German Empire, the 
United States entered into an engagement in what is known 
as the Lansing-Ishii agreement. If you will read it you will 
find that, while the Lansing-Ishii agreement expfessly re- 
affirmed the principles of the open-door policy, it contained an 
additional stipulation. It recognized, on account of geographi- 
cal proximity, that Japan had special interests in China; and 
during the course of the negotiations, as disclosed by Secre- 
tary Lansing before the Committee on Foreign Relations, it was 
made clear that Japan insisted that “ special interests” should 
be interpreted “paramount interests.” Japan has always, at 
least during the last quarter of a century, taken the view that 
she occupies toward the Asiatic mainland something of the 
relation that the United States bears toward the Western 
Hemisphere. Japan has contended for an oriental Monroe doc- 
trine in which the Japanese Empire should be the controlling 
and dominating factor. Japan’s viewpoint is, and her practice 
has been, that she should have, and must have, from economic 
necessity, paramount interests in China and in Russia. 

With that in mind, and with the history of her aggressions 
summurized, does any Senator believe that Japan, as a result 
of the four-power treaty, is going to reverse her traditional 
policy in the Orient, withdraw from the various territories 
which she holds and which she seized because she found it 
necessary to do so, and adopt a policy entirely different from 
that which she has pursued since she became a wide-awake 
nation among the peoples of the world? Japan will continue 
her present policy of economic penetration supported by mili- 
tary power. She will hold the territory seized in Siberia. The 
yellow race will dominate there, with cruelty unspeakable, the 
race to which you and I belong. Nobody pretends that Japan 
has any intention of early retiring from Siberia. Take into 
consideration the circumstances under which she seized Sak- 
halin, the circumstances under which she went into Siberia, 
the United States going with her, American and Japanese sol- 
diers engaging in a common expendition, Japan sending many 
times her quota. She will not retire from her advance into 
Asiv. Take this, Senators: Whatever may be your opinion of 
Japan as a nation or of the Japanese as a man, during the 
last 50 years you can not point in history to territory once 
occupied that has been vacated without compensating con- 
cessions, 

Our troubles with Japan in the past have related in part to 
her policy respecting the Asiatic mainland. We have pro- 
tested, ineffectually, against her aggressions upon Russia and 
China. That policy is st:ll in force. Japanese merchants are 
swarming out on the mainland, into the great territory of Rus- 
sia and China; Japanese soldiers, well trained and fully 
equipped, are carrying with them, as stated so brilliantly by 
the Senator from Texas last night, the politics; the religion, 
the purposes of the Emperor of Japan and of his Empire. Their 
march is always forward, forward, forward. How pitiable it 
seeiis that in this conference, where the United States was rep- 
reseuted by men of bra’ns and international renown, no con- 
sideration should have been given to many subjects of the 
greatest importance. 


I yield to the Senator from Illinois with 
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You can not escape here, or in the eyes of the people, who wil] 
watch your action on this treaty, responsibility for your re. 
fusal to say in the treaty that while the four dominating pow. 
ers—the United States, France, Great Britain, and Japan—are 
banding themselves together for the protection of their rights 
and their possessions, and announce their purpose to make com. 
mon cause against any enemy which assails them, they will not 
unnecessariby attack an outside power. How, I ask you, can 
you justify refusal to adopt the declaration, based upon sound 
American policy, that if Japan has a controversy with China 
or Russia—as she must have in the years to come; there is no 
escape from it—all powers concerned may assemble around a 
conference table and try to work out their problems? 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] made an astonish- 
ing declaration this morning while my colleague [Mr. Car,- 
WAY] was speaking. He said that there is a clear implication, 
an obvious obligation, on the part of the high contracting 
parties, to invite all interested into any conference which may 
be called for the purpose of considering a dispute between any 
one of the high contracting parties and any outside power, Sen- 
ators heard the declaration. My colleague used a fitting ani 
forceful illustration to disclose the absurdity of the suggestion 
of the Senator from New Jersey. Under the treaty only tie 
parties to it will confer, and this will prevent, not promote, set- 
tlement. a . 

Take an illustration which may be well founded and jusii- 
fied: When the great wounded bear regains his strength ani 
rises to strike in fury at those who have assailed him, what 
will he do? Russia, with 180,000,000 people, will not always 
be helpless. If you will read the history of the Russian people. 
you will realize that in their blood and in their traditions exis! 
the wellsprings of a civilization which can not be overcome 
by famine, which will not be destroyed by invasion. 

When Russia awakens, when she emerges from her stupor, 
her first act will be to order Japanese soldiers out of Siberi: 
and off her half of Sakhalin. Then Japan will feel justified in 
calling a conference. Do you imagine she would consent to 
her associate in this treaty, the United States, conferring with 
her enemy, Russia? If you do not fear her reftisal, then say 
what manhood and fairness and righteousness require you shal! 
assert, that if a controversy arises between Russia and Japan 
we will sit at no table where Japan alone is represented, that 
we will only sit with both Japan and Russia. Throughout the 
course of this debate the fairness of that proposition and its 
importance touching the subject matter and purposes of this 
treaty have been asserted. No Senator, whatever his construc- 
tion of the treaty, has contested the principles of the reserva- 
tion, its fairness, aye, even the necessity of it. 

If you refuse to adopt the provision that each of the four 
powers, while safeguarding their own rights and possessions, 
will respect the rights and possessions of other powers; if you 
refuse to say that all nations interested in a controversy shal! 
join in the conference in which you participate, then you make 
yourself a party to the perpetuation of Japanese power anid 
Japanese control not only over China but over Russia, inhab- 
ited by white peoples. 

Why waste time in quibbling about the meaning of words? 
The traditional policy of the United States has been one of 
cordiality and friendliness toward Russia and China, This 
policy has given to our Government a prestige and an influence 
in oriental affairs in which all Americans may well take price. 
In this treaty, sirs, you are abandoning that policy. In this 
treaty you are destroying the prestige and popularity of the 
United States in both China and Russia. Having yielded co- 
trol of the Pacific in all naval matters, having obligated this 
Government not further to fortify, and having thus left Ameri- 
can possessions in the Pacific Ocean at the mercy of the only 
nation on this earth likely to overrun them, you are asked now 
to subscribe to an engagement that if Japan is attacked by 
any other power you will sit with Japan and France and Great 
Britain in a conference which will inevitably determine tlic 
fate of that other power, and you are asked to say that the 
outside power shall not even be granted an opportunity of 2 
hearing in the conference which may prove so fateful to her 
interest and to her destinies, 

Is that American? Is it necessary? Is it justifiable to re 
verse the policy which this Government has pursued, proudl) 
pursued, throughout her dealings with China and Russia, an‘ 
now enter into an engagement to confer with their probable 
enemy and refuse conference with them? That is the big propo- 
sition, and you can not escape it. 

The net result of this treaty as it is written is that Japan 
will dominate the Pacific Ocean and dominate the Asiatic maii'- 
land, and no matter what blood may be shed, no matter whit 
territory may be wrested from peoples of the Caucasian race. 
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your Government wilt be powerless te protest until Japan sum- 
ions you to her counsel, and then your Gevernment’s protest 
ean aveil nothing. 

We have had much te say about what will be our obligation 
when the how comes that Russia strikes back. What a pitiable 
answer it is to say that she will be toe feeble and helpless to 
strike back within 10 years, and that at the end of that time, 
by giving a year’s notice, we may eseape the obligations of the 
treaty. What will happex when the United States gives notice 
that she terminates this treaty which Japam says is am effee- 
tive alliance by which she secures three allies instead of one 
in substitution for the Anglo-Japanese allianee? If at the end 
of 10 years the United States serves notice upon Japan that she 
is going to quit the partnership; that she is going to pursue 
her own course heteafter independent of the Japanese Empire, 
the same feeling will exist then that arose when Great Britain 
sought an oppertunity to eseape from her alliance with Japan. 

In the meantime nothing will have beem accomplished of 
which the United States should be proud. Talk about the 
triumph ef Christianity, liberty, enlightenment, and peace un- 
der an agreement of this character? Japan will net reverse 
her policy. She will continue her aggressions, and this Govern- 
ment will be tied, for two reasons: First, by the terms of the 
treaty and the obligation under it, whatever it may be, growing 
out of her agreement with Japan; second, by the necessity for 
aequiescence that must come from having stripped this Gov- 
ernment of its power and having remeved from the support of 
our flag the foree through which it was first. uplifted in the 
Pacific. Of what use would be = protest of the United States 
against the ever-continuing advance of the Japanese Empire, 
whether in Russia or in China, if the United States in the 
Pacific Ocean and in the possession of her Territories were at 
the merey of Japan? 

The result will be that Japan will continue her present policy 
with litthe molestation. Her arrangements with France, her 
relationship with Great Britain, justify that conclusion. And 
the United States, throughout her history the friend of feeble 
nations, the supporter of right, however menaced, will be power- 
less to raise a voice or to uplift a hand. 

What glory will comé to eur flag by entering into this com- 
bination and denying helpless nations the right to be heard 
merely because they are too weak to strike? What pride can 
you take, sir, when you recall the circumstances under whieh 
this Republic was born? What boast can you make of your act 
hy which you knowingly seal the doom of peoples who have 
been friendly to your Government throughout their history? 
And for what reward? For the contempt of a nation whose 
people do not love yours, and whose political integrity you 
dare not trust. 

Too often we are diverted from the great proposition to the 
relatively significant one. Why talk about the meaning of this 
word or that word? Why make caviling and technical distinc- 
tions when in the clear light of every reasonable construction 
and application this treaty means not peace but aggressive, 
merciless war waged with the acquiescence of the United States? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I have very earnestly desired to 
be numbered among the supporters in the Senate of the four- 
power pact. IE have»wanted to vote for the treaty, first, be- 
cause IT had hoped it would accomplish something in the direc- 
tion of universal peace. Then again I. wanted to support it 
because I am averse to exchanging places with those Senators 
who are responsible for the defeat of the League of Nations 
purely upon partisan political grounds. I have not desired to 
tind myself in the attitude of one who would be willing to vote 
against a league for peace contrived by my political adversaries 
for no better reason than that these adversaries had voted 
against the league for peace contrived and presented by an 
administration ef my own faith. Hence, I say, Mr. President, 
I have very earnestly desired to ratify the work of the so-called | 
Conference for the Limitation of Armament if I could find it | 
at all agreeable to my judgment and conscience to do so. 

It has been said that the four-power pact is in no respect 
akin to the League of Nations which was rejected by the Senate. 
I grant that it has none ef the complete virtues of the League of 
Nations, but in one respect, at least, it has some resemblance to 
the league. It has been said and sought here to-day, by the most 
extraordinary species of casuistry to which a deliberate body 
ever listened, to show that this pact imvolves no exercise of | 
foree. Article 10 of the League of Nations covenant, it was | 
pointed out, distinctly assumed an obligation, but it was denied 
that even a moral obligation is im this treaty that would con- | 
strain the United States to use foree. Quoting from article 10 | 
of the league covenant, the Senator who adopted this amazing | 
refinement ealled attention toe the faet that the League of ' 
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Nations undertook to “respect and preserve the territorial in- 
tegrity ” of the members of the league. [I call attention te the 
fact that the only avewed purpose of this four-power agreement 
now being considered is to “ preserve and maintain” not only 
the territorial integrity, net only the possessions of the parties 
to the treaty, but to preserve and maintain the “ rights” of the 
respective and of all of them. 

Ah, but it is answered with the quip of the trained lawyer 
that, however much this might have been the avowed purpose 
of the treaty, the makers of the treaty did not accomplish their 
purpose. Yet the text of the treaty itself says that the parties 
to it have determined to conclude a treaty “to this effect.” 
Will the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover} 
or the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop] confess upon 
the floor of the Senate that, having specifically set out to “ pre- 
serve and maintain the possessions and rights” of those nations 
and to “write a treaty to this effect.” they failed in their 
attempt ; that they so juggled the English language as, at leust, 
to east doubt upon the meaning of their work? 

I say the single, avowed purpose of the treaty is to “ respect 
and maintain the territorial pessessions and the rights” of the 
parties to it; and, Mr. President, it was the interpretation of at 
least one of the American delegates to the conference that the 
treaty itself imposes just as binding a moral obligation wpon 
this country to use ferce as was imposed by article 10 ef the 
eovenant of the League of Nations. Of course, that delegate 
had the inalienable right to change his mind. I find no fault 
with him because he changed his mind. But having, in the first 
instance, accepted his imitial imterpretation of the treaty und 
having found that it was im entire accord with my own imter- 
pretation of the language employed, I shall not change my 
interpretation because he has changed his. 

I would have it understood, Mr. President, that I do not object 
to the implied use of force in this treaty. I most earnestly sub- 
seribe to the doctrine once enunciated and advocated by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover], chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of this bedy, when he 
said: 

The limit of voluntary arbitration has, I think, been reached. I think 
the next oe» that which this league [ League to Enforce Peace] pro- 
poses, and t is te pet force behind international peace. We may not 
solve it in that way, but it ean be solwed in no other way. 

That was what the Senator from Massachusetts thought be- 
fore his exceeding dislike of Woodrow Wilson and his apparent 
eagerness to gain a party advantage made him change his mind 
and keep us out of the League of Nations. Now he brings to 
the Senate another scheme for “ voluntary arbitration,” which 
he says does not involve any moral obligation to use force, 
although its avowed purpose is io “ maintain” as well as to 
respect the “ rights” of the contracting parties! 

Not only is there inherenf in the pending treaty every con 
ceivable obligation that was imposed by article 10 of the cove 
nant of the League of Nations, but it is breader in its scope. 
We are to be obligated to preserve and maintain the “ rights” 
of the eontraeting parties. Who may accurately define the 
“rights ” of Japan in the Pacific Ocean? Yet we are obligated 
to confer for the purpose of preserving and maintaining any 
assumed “rights ” of Japan in the Pacifie Ocean. 

That, however, is net the point of my objection, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I believe in force behind a treaty to insure peace. What 
I am objecting to is that there is not force eneugh behind this 
treaty. It is not too much foree behind the pact that excites 
my hostility; it is too few member nations. In ether words, 
instead of bringing us a treaty to preserve the peace of the 
world, the delegates have brought us a group intrigue, such 
as has disturbed the peace of Europe for 200 years; a group 
alliance such as our forefathers denounced and against which 
this Nation has set its face since its existence; a group alliance 
pregnant with war itself. It is a misnomer, it is a travesty to 
speak of this pact as a treaty for peace. 

Three of the nations signatory to the pact are members of the 
Teague of Nations; they are subscribers to the covenant of the 
league. Surely not ome of them has an aggressive purpose. 
If it has, it has agreed to submit the dispute, first, to arbitra- 
tien; and if not subject to a satisfactory arbitrament, it has 
solemnly agreed to submit it for adjustment to the League of 
-Nations. The only other party to the pact is the United States. 
True, we are outside the League of Nations, but this country 
has no intent of an aggressive nature against any other natien. 
It seems such an obvious waste of time as to be trivial for me 
to reiterate here things that have been so much better pointed 
out than may be done by me. Yet I must venture to repeat that 
the real purpose of this pact is not te premete peace but is to 
assert the supremacy of four great powers over the rest of the 
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world in the Pacific Ocean and to bind the United States in an 
entangling alliance which would make us helpless to preserve 
neutrality in the certain event of war in the Orient, 

The distinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] 
impressively pointed out what may be expected in that quarter 
of the globe. Who does not believe, who is not morally con- 
vinced that when Russia shall have recovered her equilibrium 
and renewed her military power she will seek, either alone or 
in conjunction with Germany and China, to drive Japan from 
the mainland, to exclude Japan from Siberia and Manchuria? 
Who does not believe that Germany would cheerfully, when she 
shall have recovered her power, join in that effort to retake 
from Japan islands in the Pacific? 

Yet in that event the United States would find itself obliged 
to assist Japan to protect and maintain her territorial posses- 
sions in the Pacific. That would mean war with Russia and 
with whatsoever nations Russia may secure as allies. So that 
my objection to the treaty is that it is not a league of nations 
for peace, but a group alliance for militaristic purposes, which 
is certain to eonstitute itself an international bully and exclude 
all other nations from consideration. It will provoke other na- 
tions to form counter groups; it will excite their animosity 
against us; it will arouse anew their suspicions; it will cause 
them to execrate us. 

It has been suggested to-day that a plain obligation woud 
rest upon these four nations to invite to their council chainberc 
any other nation with which trouble might be brewing. \Vhy 
not, then, express the obligation in terms, as is proposed by the 
reservation of the Senator from Arkansas? We do not express 
it in the text, because we do not want it there; and it is 
not there in any guise, whatever Senators may say. Quite the 
contrary is true. Nobody has told us, and I venture to say 
nobody wil] tell us—because they tell us as little as they may— 
whether it was affirmatively suggested to incorporate in the 
treaty that precise proposition of admitting other nations con- 
cerned in disputes to the council board. 
from Massachusetts is asked the question he conveniently turns 
his back and walks out of the Senate Chamber, and when the 
Senator from Alabama is asked the question he frankly states 
that he does not know. 

Mr. President, I have no desire or inclination to speak harshly 
of any colleague. I have entertained the warmest affection for 
the senior Senator from Alabama. Before I had qualified as a 
Senator, while yet in the Treasury Department, I sent word that 
I should support him for the leadership of the minority in this 
body. I think it may accurately be said that my decision to do 
this made him leader of the minority side; but I do feel that 
it is a matter for exceeding regret that, notwithstanding the 
distressing bereavement which took the Senator from his duties 
at the conference for a few days, he should not have learned 
more about this treaty before coming here with the great pres- 
tige of his position as Democratic leader to ask his colleagues to 
support the conclusions of the conference. 

T am not, however, one of those who want to cavil or to ex- 
aggerate the importance of learning, either from the President 
or any one of the delegates to the conference, what is meant 
by the plain terms of the treaty. Nor do I care who wrote the 
treaty. As written I think it means force, and I advocate 
force. If you will put enough of the nations of the earth behind 
the force we shall have peace, instead of a menacing little imi- 
tation: league, a four-ply alliance, destined to involve us in 
distress and humiliation, if not in actual war. 

I shall vote for that particular treaty which it is said will 
bring about, in some measure or degree, disarmament. I shall 
do it with vastly more relish than those who negotiated and 
reported it, because originally they did not want any disarma- 
ment. They were against the Borah resolution and would have 
ripped the life out of it right here in the Senate if they had had 
enough votes to venture, 

The indisputable fact is that they only abandoned opposition 
to the Borah resolution in the conviction that they could not 
muster the votes necessary to defeat it. Having assented, in 
these coercive circumstances, to the passage of the resolution 
in the Senate, they tried to beat it at the other end of the 
Capitol. They offered a meaningless substitute for it there, but 
could not muster the votes. However, I cheerfully impute to 
the other side a degree of astuteness that the minority does not. 
possess. You maintain a cohesion that seems always to put our 
side to shame. You exhibit a resourcefulness that never fails 
to deceive the country. You have done it in this case; so that 
to-day I am getting letters from little misses in Virginia, who 
would not recognize this four-power pact if they should see it 
in the road with a red flag attached to it, urging me to support 
it. Somebody has deceived them into thinking that the four- 
power pact is a disarmament agreement. They do not know 
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the difference, but I do. I intend to support the treaty for the 
limitation of armament; and yet it adds nothing to my zeal tv 
realize that presently we shall have adopted a treaty which x 
little later will necessitate increased armaments. It is a matter 
of principle with me. When I am called on to say by my vote 
and influence whether or not I favor a reduction of armaments, 
I say “yes.” If I could, I would banish from the high seas every 
man-of-war and every auxiliary vessel with great guns. [I am 
for the measure of disarmament, although what we are doing is 
to scrap some obsolete battleships that would have the stuffing 
shot out of them before any one of them could reach a hostile 
vessel of modern type. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I have been very much interested in what the 
Senator is saying, but will he permit a correction? England is 
scrapping obsolete battleships that are already scrapped. We 
are scrapping good fighting ships, completed and almost eom- 
pleted. Japan and England are doing what they call serap- 
ping some ships to be built, but they are on paper. Not a single 
good ship is being scrapped by either Japan or England. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I understood, Mr. President, that, included 
a; our scrapping activities were some of our modern vessels. 
Thar simply helped to deceive the public. My information is to 
the eifect that there is not a nation signatory to the disarma- 
ment treaty which will not have a navy infinitely more powerful 
than it had before the World War—not one; not only that, bu 
with all of the murderous appliances of air machines and of 
poisonous gas and of other things held in readiness. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I interject again? I put in 
the Recorp a few days ago the figures of experts, which nobody 
has challenged and nobody can suecessfully challenge, showing 
that when we are through with the disarmament program Eng- 
land will have at least 20 per cent the advantage of us on the 
seas. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I have no fear of Great Britain. 
I am English by lineage. I believe in Great Britain, and I was 
willing to enter a world alliance with Great Britain for uni- 
versal peace; but [ am not willing to amplify the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, characterized here by the distinguished Sen:- 
tor from Alabama as a menace, by joining it ourselves. That is 
all this group treaty is—as amplification of the Anglo-Japanese 
menace—and we become a part of the menace to the balance of 
the world. 

We may be sure Japan knows what she is about. We are 
asked gravely to accept the wretched nonsense as to Japan 
having renounced her defensive alliance with Great Britain 
without deriving any compensatory advantage! Japan is not 
that simple, even if we in the Senate Chamber are. Japan 
knows what she got. She knows that in addition to Great 
Britain’s powerful support she got a- treaty that binds the 
United States to “ preserve and maintain” not only her terri- 
torial possessions but to preserve and maintain her “ rights” 
as she may assert them. Already Japan is claiming rightful 
ownership of the southern half of Sakhalin and is said to be 
denuding the northern half of its natural wealth. Already 
Russia is denouncing the invasion and threatening reprisal for . 
the theft. In the controversy the United States, by this group 
alliance, is bound to side with Japan against Russia. In short, 
we are intriguing with three powers only, one of which, con 
stantly threatening our peace, is already at war with a nation 
which constantly has been our friend. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop] made a touch- 
ing appeal to his colleagues to substitute the power of Christ 
for the menace of the sword. There is not a semblance of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ in this alliance with a pagan nation, 
not a semblance of it. It constitutes a quadruple alliance as 
the world’s bully; it is an invitation to all the outside nations 
of the earth to hate us because we have deliberately exclude:| 
them from participation in this group league of ours. Does 
that reflect, in any sense or degree, the spirit of Christ? [| 
thought the spirit of the Savior of mankind was all-inclusive. 
I have been taught that it means the brotherhood of man, an! 
not group alliances to menace the world, There is not even i! 
the agreement to reduce naval armament any thought of Chris'. 
Primarily that pact was not intended to be a contribution t» 
peace. It is not a permanent scheme to prevent war. It is 
temporary expedient to avert bankruptcy. Instead of invokin- 
the spirit of Christ, which teaches nations to love one another, 
the conference merely applied the cold mathematics of trained 
technicians to make it certain that there was no abridgment of 
the relative capacity of any contracting nation to precipitate 
war. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
vield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

“ Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator might go further, if he 
pleased, and assert—what will not be denied—that the opening 
prayer of the clergyman at that conference was censored, and he 
was not permitted to mention the name of Christ out of regard 

wr Japan. 3 
Mr. GLASS. Oh, it is perfectly obvious that there is nothing 
about the pact suggestive of the spirit of Christianity. It is 
brutally exclusive. It was intended to be threatening, and is 
threatening. It is a challenge to the rest of the world. 

A preacher down in my State, visiting my own town, said 
the League of Nations failed because it did not contain in its 
text the name of God. IT wonder what he thinks of this pact, 
at the very inception of which the name of Jesus Christ was 
deleted! Yet, Bible classes and Sunday school scholars write 
to me to vote for something that could not be prayed for in the 
name of Christ, something they do not know anything about, 
something which, after 20 days of discussion and inquiry, I 
can find out very little about. I will not vote for it. I would 
not do it if I should never see the inside of the Senate Chamber 
again. The people in my State, I think, understand that when 
they sent me here, they sent me here to exercise my best judg- 
ment and to heed my own conscience. I will not vote for a 
cash bonus and I will not vote for this miserable group alliance 
just because, without knowing what they are asking, misin- 
formed persons write me to vote for them. 

Mr. President, I apologize for taking the floor at all. I had 
not intended doing it, but I thought perhaps I might. spare 
myself some pains and the fatigue of correspondence if I wouid 
say what T have said. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, article 2 of the league which 
we :re discussing, or the aliance, or the political pact, what- 
ever it may be termed, reads as follows: 

if the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any 
other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate with 
one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding 


as to the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, 
to meet the exigencies of the particular situation. 


There is a wide difference of opinion in the Senate Chamber 
and elsewhere as to whether or not this constitutes an alliance, 
and as to whether there is upon the face of the treaty an im- 
plication of the use of force. ; 

So far as Iam concerned, I have never been partieularly in- 
terested in the technical term which you would apply to this 
pact. Tam satisfied, in my own mind, that according to the 
rules and standards and definitions ordinarily adopted, this 
is an alliance. I should not, however, be at all changed in 
my opinion if I should be convinced that it was not an alliance. 
I have not felt that upon the face of the treaty itself, technically 
speaking, there was any committal upon the part of the United 
States to use force. I should not be changed in my position, 
however, if I should be convinced to the contrary, or if I 
should be convinced most positively that force was not implied. 
Those, to my mind, are not the essential and fundamental things 
with which we have to contend. 

I have observed that all the reservations, with the exception 
of the reservation offered by the Senator from Arkansas | Mr. 
Roninson], which rests upon a different basis entirely, have 
proceeded upon the theory of clarifying the language of the 
treaty itself. In other words, if the reservation which was 
offered by the able Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrRanpEGEE] 
ix adopted, it is supposed to have eliminated any idea of an 
illiance or of ‘the use of force, but even if that reservation 
vere adopted, and I should understand it as the advocates of it 
understand it, the fundamental objection to the treaty as I see 
it would still obtain, and that I desire, as briefly as I may, 
to discuss. 

‘To enlarge upon this idea a little further, no reservation is 
offered, or has been offered, to control the action of the confer- 
ees. Suppose yorf do adopt the reservation offered by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut which says that this is not an alliance, and 
that we are not obligated to use force according to the terms 
of the treaty, nevertheless, when the conferees meet and deter- 
nine that under the treaty, which is not changed, because 
there is no proposition to change the terms of the treaty itself, 
they are authorized to come to an understanding as to the most 
cllicient means or measures to be taken, jointly or separately, 
to meet the particular exigency which they are called there to 
consider, there is no limitation upon their jurisdiction. There 
is no limitation upon their discretion. No one has proposed a 
reservation that when these conferees meet they shall not be 
permitted to consider or include within their jurisdiction the 


question of force, but that is left open. They simply propose to 
say that the treaty itself, according to its technical terms, <loes 
not commit us to foree, but they leave the discretion in our 
agents, and do not limit or circumscribe their discretion or 
their jurisdiction, and we are morally bound by whatever 
judgment they may conclude themselves to be bound by. While 
the treaty does commit us to force, we create agents and put 
no limit upon their discretion. 

I have before me now the address of Trotski made before 
the soviet congress a short time ago, and I can use this ad- 
dress to illustrate what I mean. In his address before that 
legislative body, which was delivered since the pact before us 
was written and published, he said: 


Japan throws band after band of enemies against us. These bands 
are paid with her money, and officered by her instructors. Here is an 
appeal of the Government of the Far Eastern Republic : 

“ For the fourth successive year Japanese bayonets violate the will 
of the Russian people in the r East. Japanese fortifications have 
been built on the banks of Russian rivers, and the channels of these 
rivers have been mined with Japanese mines. On the Island of 
Sakhalin Japan rules as though it were her own territory, selling 
timber and other wealth belonging to Russia. The people of the Far 
East have more than once raised their voice in protest against these 
violations, but no one has listened to this voice.” 

Continuing, Trotski said: 


That voice has not been heard by the capitalist countries, but it 
has been heard by the laboring masses of Soviet Russia. Great Britain, 
America, Japan, and partly France, rule the Pacific. On one of its 
shores are the domains of thees powers ; on the other is the territory of 
the Russian workmen and peasants. The four powers have concluded 
an agreement amongst themselves, and as a result the attacks on the 
Russian territory have increased; and these attacks are carried out 
by bands officered by the instructors of one of these powers. 

Mr. President, there may be division among the Russians on 
the question of the Soviet Government, and there may be divi- 
sion among the Russian people on other questions, but there is 
no division among the Russians as to their opposition to Japan 
invading Russian territory. On this question all Russia is be- 
hind Trotski. The first apparent result. of the treaty is to unite 
Russia. 

I read a few days ago a statement from the former foreign 
minister of the Kerensky government along the same line, agree- 
ing in principle with Trotski. It does not make any difference 
to whom you address your communication or from whom you hear 
all Russians feel as Trotski feels with reference to Japanese ag- 
gression. So I say it is immaterial whether you calkit an alli- 
ance or what you call it, or whether upon the face of it it im- 
plies force or does not. The outside world construes it as a 
challenge to their rights from the hour when it is announced. 
He said: 

We have just received telegraphic reports that the city of Khaba- 
rovsk has been captured with the aid of the Japanese bayonets. Un- 
der these conditions, shall we remove our troops from the territory of 
the Far Eastern Repubiic. “No; we can only regret that there are not 
enough of our troops there to flefend our territory properly. But we 
are certain that the time will soon come when red bayonets will be strong 
enough to repel the attacks of these insolent imperialist vultures. 

It is time for them to know that besides the four powers who have 
just signed some sort of an agreement among themselves, there is also 
a fifth power—Soviet Russia and her red army. 

There is a challenge, Mr. President, before this treaty is ever 
ratified. There is the construction placed upon it, not by men 
who discuss it technically in the Senate of the United States, 
but by men who discuss it from the standpoint of the righis of 
peoples and nations, and whether you call it an alliance or 
whether it has implied force upon the face of the treaty or not, 
Russia has construed it as a challenge to the Russian people. 
Now what happens? Suppose the treaty is ratified and suppose 
that the reservation offered by the able Senator from Connecti- 
cut is adopted, and we have a treaty which provides for a con- 
ference and specifically provides that we are not committed to 
the use of force. Nevertheless, our conferees meet after Mr. 
Trotski, with his red army, has started his march down the 
island of Sakhalin. 

| agree with you perfectly that they could decide that we will 
retreat, that we will not use force; but you must admit also 
that they have the right to decide that the only method or means 
by which to meet the exigency is the use of force. If they do 
decide that the only method or means by which to meet the 
exigency is the use of force, what position does the United 
States occupy if it retreats from the decision of its representa- 
tive? What different position would we occupy than we would 
have occupied had the same agent decided it on the League of 
Nations? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The same argument was made by the leader 
on the other side, the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lopee], and his followers with regard to the council of 
the League of Nations, exactly the same argument. It was 
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contended by them then that no matter what reservation we 
had with regard to the use of force, if our agent, with unlimited 
authority. as a member of the council of the League of Nations 
should consent with the other members’ of the council to the use 
of force, we would be bound by the action of our agent, and’ to 
avoid that the Senator from Massachusetts offered the following 
reservation to the Versailles ratification and it was adopted’ 
by almost the unanimous vote of the Members upon the other 
side of the aisle. It is reservation No. T and reads as follows: 

No person is or shall be authorized to represent. the United: States nor 
shall any citizen of the Wnited States be eligible as a member of an 
bedy or agency established or authorized! by said treaty of peace wi 
Germany except pursuant to an act of the Congress: of the United: States: 
providing for his appointment and defining his powers and duties. 

Mr. BORAH. TI thank the Senator for the suggestion. I 
have a distinct recollection in regard to that reservation. As I 
called. attention. this morning, Mr.. Wilsen, the ex-President, 
abways contended that there was nothing in article 10 and 
article 11 except a moral obligation and that we, as a Congress, 
were net bound to follow our agent if we did not want to do so. 
But the same question precisely arose and therefore this reser- 
vation was offered as to what would be our position should our 
agent decide to use force. We would undoubtedly have the 
right to reject it as a Congress, but we would be morally dere- 
lict before all the mations. of the earth should we do so: 

One thing further im regard. to that befere I go te: the other 
proposition. Suppose that our cenferee,; whether he write a 
letter or whether he confer in person, being informed as to the-| 
attack from: Russia, as. te, the aggression: upon the part of 
Russia, agrees with his.other comembers, whoever they. may. be, 
whether he agree by letter or by personal, conference, that the 
only methed by which we can. meet the situation is by the use 
of force and. that report is. made te: us. by the President of the 
United States that the Seeretany of State, through corre- 
spondence,, or the Secretary of State, through agents, and the 
conference have come to the understanding so far as they ane: 
concerned that there is.only one way to meet the situation, and 
that is"by the use of force. 

The President. comes to the Congress. of the United States. and 
presents. it and immediately. the Brandegee reservation is. read 
as an answer to. it,. that we are not committed to the use of | 
force. The President would say,. as. Marl Grey said, “I agree 
that you are not committed te. the use of force.” They then 
read. the other clanse that we are net committed to the defense | 
of these islands, The President might reply, as Harl Grey re 
plied, “I agree that you are not committed to the defense of the: | 
islands.” But you did provide that these governments should | 
confer. The executive department has conferred, We have come 
to an understanding, se far as we: are concerned, that there is ne 
other method by which to. reach the situation.” What would 
be the position of the-Congress of the United States? It would 
be in the same: positiom as: I always understood it to: be under 
the League of Nations—it could reject it. Technically it would 
have that power. You can not take away from the Congress 
by a treaty the power to declare war or not to declare war. 
That is always in Congress. But you can, by delegating. other 
powers to confer with foreign nations, place us in a position 
where we can not retreat from. following out the program except 
to retreat over the path of dishonor: You say here that there 
shall be a communication for the purpose of arriving at the 
best means to meet the exigency. If the conferees all’ agree, 
Congress will be rebbed of everything except a bare technical 
right. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. T will yield in just a moment. That has 
always been my objeetion—that is, the fundamental objection— 
both to the League of Nations and to article 2; they set up 
machinery, which machinery, impliedly or morally, passes upon 
the question and presents it to us. We have reserved’ the 
technical right to refuse it. We have the binding moral obliga- 
tion, hewever, in my judgment, te follow up and support our 
conferees. 

I yield to the Senator from. Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I was just about to ask the Senator whether 
that is not the distinction. The League of Nations did. set up 
the machinery threugh which the United States should act. It 
provided an agency. But where dees the Senator find any 
machinery in article 2? The understanding to be arrived at is 
an understanding upon the part of the United States. Where 
is there any authority clothed in any agent to act for the 
United States? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I agree perfectly that there nmst 
be an understanding, but IT am diseussing now the modus op- 
erandi by which we arrive at that understanding. 


Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but unless some agent of the United 
States be given power to arrive at an understanding, beeause it 
is not found in the treaty—the Senator must admit that? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; I do not admit. that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, the Senator must. There is no agency 
created under the treaty to arrive at an understanding. The 
understanding is to be had by the United’ States. The United 
States is to be communicated with, presumably through the reg- 
ular diplomatic channels, but the agency is not created that the 
understanding shall be arrived at with the diplomatic officers 
of the United States. The understanding must be arrived at by 
the competent authority of the United States. Is not that a dis- 
tinction between the League of Nations covenant and this 
treaty? 

Mr: BORAH. Of course, I know that the Senatcr from Wis- 
consin and F will never agree upon this proposition, but I am 
willing to coutinue my efforts in a good cause. 

Necessarily, Mr. President, there must be some one through 
whom this communication, which is to be fully and frankly had, 
will be made. The Congress of the United States is not ex- 
pected to appoint a committee and send it over there after the 
aggression begins. T assume that it is the executive department. 
I assume that because under the constitutional’ subdivisions of 
our Government it would naturally beleng to the executive de- 
partment. Ff a controversy should arise, the party who would 
take it. up for consideration, I assume, would be: the executive 
department. The executive department, through the Seeretary 
of State; undoubtedly would communicate with the executive 
departments of Great Britain, Japan, and France. They would 
come to an understanding as between themselves. [ am per- 
fectly willing to concede; for the sake of the argument, that that 
would not be a binding understanding until the: Congress would 
pass upon it. I am perfectly willing to concede that. 

I am not going to stand upon teelinicalities in this: matter if 
by eliminating technicalities T can keep the friendship of my 
friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LPNROOT. The Senater is going to keep that anyway. 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing to cencede that; but 
what I am saying. is that the man whe goes. there and. communi- 
cates, who ascertains the facts, who: talks: with the representa- 
tives. of the other nations,, comes back and says to the Congress 
of the United States, ‘“ There is only one way to meet this situa- 
tion, and. that is by force.” Then. the Congress, of the United 
States is in the position of repudiating. the Secretary of State 
or else following out the judgment he has exercised. 

When I think of the moral pressure which, has been brought 
upen the Senate to. follow, without the crossing, of a “t” or the 
dotting of an “i,” the judgment of the Secretary of State in 
regard to this treaty, I know what a tremendous influence would 
be brought. to bear upen the Congress to fallow the judgment of 
the Secretary of State when he reported that the Red Arhy, 
1,000,000 strong, was marching against Japan. 

I have had a good deal of experience in the short time I have 
been here about resisting moral pressure,, and, when, it comes 
from the executive department of the Government—it does. not 
make any difference which party is in power—there is a sur- 
render in the United States Senate, which leads me to believe 
that.it will happen again. While technically Congress retains its 
power over peace or war, morally its. pewer is forfeited. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED: We have had the point made that we can enter 
into this agreement beeause it binds us to do nothing, and’ con- 
sequently binds no other nation to do anything, and therefore 
amouts to nothing. Now we have the further defense that there 
is no agency to meet and consult in these consultations which 
are to bind nobody to do anything. 

IT want to lay down a proposition. The agreement into which 
we are asked to enter provides: 

With a view to the preservation of the general peaee and the main- 


tenance of their rights in relation to their insular possessions and in- 
sular dominions in the region of the Pacific Oceay, 


I. 


The high contracting parties agree as between themselves to respect 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular domib- 
ions in the region of the Pacific: Ocean. 

If there should develop: between any of the high contracting: jes a 
controversy. avising out of any Pacific question and involving. their said 
rights which is not satisfactorily settled by snes == * te 
shall invite the other high contracting parties to a joint conference. 


Then: it is provided: 
Il. 


If the said rights are threatened: by the aggressive action. of any 
jother power, the high. contracting parties stiall communicate with one 
‘another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding. 
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If that does not mean the ordinary diplomatic channels of 
communication, does it not follow that the machinery must be 
created and that it must be created as soon as the difficulty 
arises? Therefore a machinery must exist, either diplomatic or 
superdiplomatic. When the conference meets and arrives at a 
conclusion, Why will not that conclusion be just as binding upon 
us as though the agencies were created now by this treaty and 
set in motion under the treaty? In either event, an agency 
must exist before there is any action. So the argument that is 
made simply comes to this, that the defense of the treaty is that 
there is no agency to carry it out and therefore we may safely 
ratify it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I appreciate the contribution 
of the Senator. from Missouri and I agree with him, but I 
want to say again, as I said a moment ago, that when the 
exigency arises there will be no technical construction of this 
treaty; there will be no looking back over our shoulder to see 
what authority we may have. When Sir Edward Grey per- 
mitted the naval experts of Great Britain to confer with the 
naval experts of France years prior to the war of 1914 he did 
not have any authority for doing it; he did not look for any 
authority; he confessed before the House of Commons after- 
wards that he had no authority, but he thought the exigency 
of the situation justified his using his discretion. So, Mr. 
President, when the exigency arises any man who would stand 
up here and argue a technicality as to our authority would be 
shimed out of the Senate. It would be said, “ Here is an 
exigency; our ally is in trouble; our agents have decided we 
must go or else we travel back over the path of dishonor.” 

Mr. President, that brings to the forefront the reservation 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson]. The 
first sentence of that reservation reads: 

Each of the high contracting parties will respect the rights and 
possessions of all other nations and refrain from all acts of aggres- 
sion against any other power or powers. 

We know now that aggression, according to one great na- 
tion, is taking place; we know now that their rights are being 
disregarded in the minds of the Russians; we know that one 
of the Allies is upon the territory of a nation not a signatory 
to this treaty. How can the Senate of the United States, if 
it believes in peace, not require its associate to desist in its 
aggressions? What answer will we make when, informed as 
we ure, we are asked why we voted down a reservation which 
simply required the nations signing the treaty to respect the 
rights of other nations? 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has been very fair. Does the 
Senator really think what he has read is a reservation? Is it 
not an amendment to the treaty? 

Mr. BORAH,. As I understand, it is to be offered as a reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. LENROOT. I appreciate that; but the’ Senator is 
familiar with the rule with reference to reservations and 
amendments, and does the Senator think that, according to the 
usual construction of treaties, that is a reservation? 

Mr. BORAH. If it is not, it may be changed by two words 
so aS to make it a reservation. It may be made to read that 
“the United States ratifies this treaty with the understanding 
that the high contracting powers will respect the rights of all 
other nations and powers.” That would make it a reservation. 

Mr, LENROOT. Does the Senator think there is any such 
understanding conveyed in the treaty as it is? 

Mr. BORAH. That we will respect the rights of other na- 
tions? 

Mr. LENROOT.. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. No; there is nothing in the treaty about that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would the Senator be willing to vote for 
a construction of the treaty of which he himself says it is not 
capable? 

Mr. BORAH,. I am making this treaty now. 

Mr. LENROOT. Ah, that is what I thought, and that is 
Why the Senator is suggesting an amendment which would 
clearly be a change of the treaty and not a reservation. That 
Was the point I was making. 

Mr. BORAH. , According to that reasoning the reservation of 
the able Senator from Connecticut is an amendment of the 
treaty, because the Senator from Connecticut, who is no ordi- 
hury lawyer, contends that at the present time we are com- 


lnitted to the use of force and that by his reservation he takes | 


that commitment out. That is an amendment to the treaty, ac- 
cording to the argument of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT.. It is net an amendment, according to the 
construction of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. BORAH. 
the Senator from Wisconsin, but it is according to the construc- 
tion of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. LENROOT. That I leave to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, of course, to decide. 


It may not be according to the construction of 


Mr. ROBINSON. 
for a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I stated at the time the proposal was sub- 
mitted as an amendment that in the event the amendment was 
rejected I would offer it in the form of a reservation. So my 
friend, the Senator from Wisconsin, will have an opportunity of 
accepting it as a reservation, having rejected it as an amend- 
ment, although I have some doubt whether he will do so. . 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to inquire whether 
it would be more difficult to amend this treaty now than it would 
be to go into a war into which we might be dragged because of 
the phraseology of the treaty? 

Mr. BORAH. I think now is the time to make the treaty, for 
we will have no opportunity to make it after the Senate has 
passed upon it; but even if it were an amendment to the treaty, 
that would not be an insuperable objection by any means, because 
if the treaty is made for the purpose of preserving peace, and it is 
manifest as now written that it is calculated to excite the an- 
tagonism of another nation, we ought to do anything that we can 
in order to remove that antagonism. 

Mr. STANLEY and Mr. BRANDEGEE 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield first to the Senator from Kentucky; 
then I will yield to the Senator from Connecticut; and then I 
am going.to ask that I may be permitted to continue my dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does not the Senator from Idaho think it a 
rather ominous admission that any inference that the powers 
signatory to this treaty intend to respect the rights of other 
nations should be admittedly excluded, when it is also known 
to all men that one or more of these nations are now engaged 
in aggressions that only the weakness of the other nations, and 
not justice, permits? 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator from Kentucky. I 
now yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I would not intrude upon 
the time of the Senator from Idaho if he had not referred to 
the reservation which I offered in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. As I understand the Senator, he thinks that reser- 
vation changes the treaty. I have not offered it with any such 
purpose; I have no such intention. In my opinion, there is a 
doubt in the treaty as to whether we are bound to maintain 
rights in reference to the insular possessions of the other high 
contracting parties, and the Teservation which I have offered is, 
according to my purpose, simply a clarifying reservation, an 
interpretative reservation, a reservation which will declare in 
clear words that the treaty is what the authors of it, two of 
whom are members of the Senate, claim it to be. 

I think that a very fair argument might be made 10 or 15 
years hence to the effect that if some one of the other high con- 
tracting parties should be in distress and should call upon us 
for aid, it may claim that we are obligated by the treaty itself ; 
and it was my idea to negative that by the reservation. I do 
not claim that it changes the treaty; on the contrary, I claim 
that it makes the treaty, by the resolution of ratification of the 
Senate, mean exactly what the two Members of the Senate who 
were members of the American delegation to the conference 
which negotiated the treaty say it means, my fear being that 
some of the other parties, years hence, perhaps, after we are all 
dead, might set up a different claim. 

Mr. BORAH. I was not so badly in error after all. The 
Senator from Connecticut, in other words, wants to change the 
treaty from a treaty of ambiguity to a treaty of certainty. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is my point exactly. 

Mr. BORAH. That is a very important change in the treaty, 
indeed. If the Senator from Connecticut can change the treaty 
so that there will be no uncertainty about it, he will have earned 
the gratitude of all mankind. If the doubt, however, should be 
resolved in favor of the fact that there was an implication to use 
force, then the Senator would have to concede that the effect of 
his reservation would be to change the treaty entirely. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; I do not, Mr. President. I confess 
thet the reservation, if adopted, would limit the obligation of 
the United States of America, because the Senate would have 
ratified it on that condition. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
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Does the Senator from Idaho vield; 


the Senator, he wants to 


clarify the treaty so as to express the view that there is no force 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; and there is no obligation to come | 
to the defense of the other powers. 


Mr. BORAH. And the Senator is now afraid that that might | 
be implied? 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. If I were not, I would not have 


offered the reservation. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, the Senator is changing the treaty to 
that effect. so far as the United States is concerned. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; 
understanding on our part and leaving 
the part of the other powers. 

Mr. BORAH. The rese 
can be changed so as to meet the same condition exactly. The 
Senator from Arkansas can amend his reservation so as to read 
that “it is the understanding of the United States,” and so forth. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the form of the reservation I have 
submitted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Arkansas could do 
that, and thereby make it conform to the usual structure of a 
reservation, but instead of being an interpretation of what the 
treaty purports to provide it would be an extension of the treaty 
to comprehend other nations and a state of facts which appar- 
ently is not within the scope or purpose of the pending treaty at 
all, and hence would be an amendment of it. 

Mr. BORAH. The advocates of the treaty. it seems to me, 
must take one of two positions with reference to the so-called 
Robinson reservation or amendment: They must concede that 
at the present time there is an obligation upon the part of the 
four powers to respect the rights of outside nations, or that 
we are forming an alliance here in which there is no obligation 
to respect the rights of other nations. Under the present cir- 
cumstances in the Far East, I think that would be a very dan- 
gerous proposition, and if we are not willing to put into the 
treaty a reservation which interprets it or construes it so far 
as the United States is concerned, as an obligation to respect 
the rights of other nations, we must necessarily permit it to 
go out to the world that the true construction is that there is 
no obligation to respect the rights of other nations, 


the treaty where it is on 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the Senator is attempt- 
ing to get me to assent to that proposition, I shall have to differ 
from him. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I am not attempting to get the Senator 


to assent to it; I was simply looking at him while I was talking. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Yes; and I was watching the Senator. 
But, Mr. President, because the Senate of the United States 
does not add a great many other reservations which it might 
add and which this country might want to add to the treaty is 
no reason why he would not be in favor of them if they were 
presented as independent proposals. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, Senator be- 


may I ask the 
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one. not meeting with any obstacles in the effort to achieve its objects, 
t will inevitably be compelled to enter upon the road of annexation and 


it is ratifying the treaty with that | 


servation of the Senator from Arkansas | 


peaceful ” conquests. 

It is necessary to say that under such conditions “harmony” will 
soon be disturbed, and then, even more clearly than now, will be- 
come evident all the beauties of imperialism—competition and rivalry 
of powers. Any attempt to divide the world in a peaceful manner js 
nothing but a beautiful dream, and in the process of realizing this 
beautiful dream such a catastrophe may be expected before which will 
pale anything that has already been experienced by humanity * * *, 

The Washington agreeme nt, by isolating Russia, Germany, Italy, 
China, and other States, is only a forecast of new adventures and 
cataclysms. 

Versailles created a useless but harmless League of Nations—Wash- 
ing has forged a union of blood and iron. 

One becomes horrified at what the future holds forth. 


From the same newspaper, December 25, 1922—and this is the 
last I shall read, if the Senator will pardon me: 

{Extract from leading article entitled “One More Attempt.” J 

* * * To Russia the new alliance is a direct military threat. 
in the best case a serious warning. * . 

In the order of the day of Europe is a struggle with Russia, 
a direct struggle, but through the forces of an Asiatic power. 
In regard to the coming Russo- -Japanese war, the heads of the hectgeun 
powers hope, like Pilate, to wash their hands. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the reading which I have made 
from Trotski and the newspaper articles which have been read 
by the Senator from California show how utterly useless it is 
for us here to spend time upon a technical construction of the 
meaning of this treaty so far as the question of implied force 
or the question of an alliance or any of those questions are con- 
cerned. The outside world not members of the treaty have con- 
strued it, and they have construed it as a combination or politi- 


and 


but not 
3 


' cal grouping upon the part of the four powers which is inimical 


fore he concludes if he will permit me to call his attention to a | 


few articles in Russian newspapers along the line of what he is 
saying now, concerning the attitude of other countries toward 
this particular alliance? I do not want to interrupt him, but 
before he concludes, will he permit me to read these articles? 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing to have the Senator 
read them now. 


Mr. JOHNSON. We need not subscribe to what is said by 
these newspapers, but it is very interesting as indicating the 
view in the far eastern press. 

Here is an extract from a leading article entitled “ The 
Quadruple Alliance” in the newspaper Russia, December 15, 
1921, published in Harbin (politics, independent) : 


> * 


expected, 


* The treaty of the great powers, as should have been 

is already producing a heated protest from those powers who, 

by this treaty, have practically been made vassals of the new collective 
* 


world ruler. . 
The Chinese public opinion confronted problem of the 
national interests. * The same prob- 


necessity to defend its 
jem is confronting Russia and Germany, who must also be joined by 


* 
is the 
7 


by 
> 


Italy, who has been thrown out of the ranks of the great powers at the 
present time. 
As a counterbalance to the quadruple (but in reality “ triple”) 


alliance, there must arise new international alliances and alignments of 


countries at whose expense the bargain is being made at Washington. 

The next is an extract from a leading article entitled “ The 
New Entente” in the newspaper Novosti Zhizni, December 15, 
1921, published in Harbin. The newspaper is independent in 
politics, and the leading articles are written by a former official 
of the Kolchak government: 

fonceding 
nevertheless 


of four (powers) 
There no doubt 


that the quadruple alliance is built on a firm foundation, 
the question may be asked whether o1 
will lead to most disastrous consequences to peace. 
that this entente, realizing its invincible power, 
policy. Prior to the World War, 
against the other: the 
of the other. The alliance which 
only alliance of great powers in the world, 


is 


will carry on an extremely aggressive 
one 
plans of one 
has been formed now 


international alliance stood 
met with the resistance 
is the 


| the 


imperialistic | 


; Some 


: | Italy has 
not this hegemony | I ae 


to: those who are not members of the alliance, or whatever you 
may call it. 

Now, Mr. President, I must hurry on, 
occupied too much time. 

Colonel Roosevelt said, upon a very important occasion: 

There is something both pathetic and ludicrous in the belief that 
signing names to a bit of paper will of and by itself forward the cause 
of peace. 

It is not what nations promise to do, it is what nations by 
their acts disclose they are willing to do, and the policies which 
they adopt, which counts for peace. Political pacts such as 
this have been made from time immemorial, and I do not know 
of any exception to the rule that they have never been observed 
after the interest of the nations signing them had changed or 
had been moditied by exigencies or circumstances. In other 
words, it is not what nations enter into a treaty to do, but it is 
attitude in which they place themselves toward the other 
nations of the world, and the policies which they adopt, and 
the policies which they are following up, which count for peace 
and make for peace. 

Lloyd-George declared a short time ago: 

It matters not what treaties are signed, what pacts are entered into 
between nations, or what understandings they may establish; if na- 
tions are armed against each other for war, war will imevitably ensue 
in the end. 

I said, Mr. President, when this four-power treaty was first 
published, that my attitude toward it would be determined very 
largely by what the conference did with reference to disarma- 
ment. I do not propose to underestimate the services rendered 
by the conference to the cause of disarmament. I do not prdpose, 
especially, to underestimate the services rendered by the Ameri- 
can delegates in the cause of disarmament; but I do say that, re- 
gardless of whose fault it was, so far as future wars are con- 
cerned there was no disarmament at the Washington confer- 
ence. There was a very great service rendered to the cause of 
economy by stopping the building of useless battleships. There 
was a very great service rendered to the taxpayers by the cessa- 
tion of building these luxuries which float on the sea, but so 
far as the weapons with which the next war is to be fought 
are concerned, there was no limitation of armament at all in 
my opinion. 

If these four powers who were unchallenged in their military 
supremacy had been desirous of peace and had been willing to 
rest their cause upon the principles of justice rather than force, 
there would have been some real disarmament with reference 
to those weapons with which the next great war, if it comes, 
will be fought. There has been no disarmament by land. 
Hurope to-day is covered with tremendous armies. France has 
750,000 men under arms, more or less, and in addition to that 
400,000 in Poland practically maintained by France. 
vast army, Japan has a vast army, and the mili- 
tary power of the world is now centered in the four nations 
which are signers of this treaty. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Idaho has now 
spoken for one hour, 


because I have already 





1922. 





Mr. BORAH, I am going to speak for 30 minutes longer, if 
I can do so. 5 = 

Mr. ROBINSON. That arrangement, I think, is contemplated 
by the unanimous-consent agreement. ; 

“Mr. BORAH. I will use a part of my 30 minutes now, so as to 
ayoid trespassing upon the patience of the Senate a second time. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and then I should like to occupy my own 
time thereafter. : . 

Mr. KELLOGG. I shall not bother the Senator again. 

Did I not understand the Senator, when he was advocating 
the resolution of Congress requesting the President to call a 
disarmament conference, to say that he thought it was unwise 
to include the land forces? 

Mr. BORAH. I did. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And the Senator simply advocated the limi- 
tation of naval armaments. Does not the Senator consider an 
agreement not to go beyond the armament provided for here a 
limitation? 

Mr. BORAH. I did not understand the last question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does not the Senator consider that this 
treaty, limiting the building of war vessels in the future, is a 
limitation? 

Mr. BORAH. I have already stated so. It is a limitation, but 
not a limitation as to the weapons with which the next war will 
be fought. In other words, I do net regard the battleship now 
as anything of great moment with reference to future naval 
warfare; and while I am very happy indeed that the discontinu- 
ance of the building has taken place, and while I am willing to 
acecord all kinds of credit and commendation for having achieved 
that, I am speaking now with reference to war, and not with 
reference to economy. 

I also stated at the time that I did not think there was any 
use of including land disarmament, because, in my opinion, noth- 
ing could be gained by it. I think the Senator from Minnesota 
will agree that the prognostication of the Senator from Idaho 
wus correct, that there was no need to include it, because you 
did not get anywhere with it. I understood perfectly that 
Europe did not intend to disarm by land, and I understand per- 
fectly now that she does not intend to disarm. What I say is 
that so long as she does not disarm, there is no hope that a mere 
promise to keep the peace will result in the maintenance of the 
peace. Until real disarmament takes place I certainly want 
no political alliances. 

Secondly, Mr. President, we not only have failed to disarm by 
land but, as I say, we have failed to disarm by sea with those 
weapons with which the next war will be fought. Before I go 
to that, however, let me call your attention to just one item witb 
reference to another matter. 

This telegram appeared in the New York World the other 
day. I hesitate these days to read anything here, because I 
anticipate that somebody will rise the next day and say that 
the person quoted was misunderstood; but we have to go by 
What we see in the public prints and by what takes place in 
publie debate, the manuscript of which we are able to get 
hold of. 

The New York World says: 

\ commission of British experts, headed by Col. M. L. Wilkinson, is 
now in the United States investigating American methods for producing 


noxious gases, with a view to incorporating into British practice any 
improvements, 


_ Despite the sweeping condemnation of poison gas in the arms con- 
ference treaty, signed by representatives of the five leading powers, 
Great Britain holds that the only adequate defense against poison gas 
in the hands of a possible enemy is preparedness. Accor@nate, the 
British Government proposes to continue without curtailment éxperi- 
mentation in chemical warfare. 

rhe British experts will study both industrial and military plants, 
Permission to inspect Edgewood Arsenal and other Army posts has 
already been given. 

American Army officials said to-day that nothing would be kept secret 
from the British experts, 

That, possibly, was one thing that misled Mr. Cravath that 
there was an understanding between the United States and 
Great Britain in regard to these matters. When military ex- 
perts begin to reveal to one another their secrets, it has the 
appearance of an “understanding.” But, Mr. President, not- 
withstanding the treaty, there is no cessation of preparation of 
the instruments which the different nations signing the treaty 
regard as essential to future warfare. No limitation has been 
placed upon submarines. Every effort was made to curtail the 
building of submarines, and, I understand, of course, that the 
American delegates were in favor of that curtailment; but the 
conference as a conference, composed of the nations which 
signed this treaty, were not only unwilling to prohibit its use 
but were unwilling even to limit the number of submarines. 
Mr. President, neither as to the Army nor as to poison gas nor 
as to airplanes nor as to airplane bombs nor any of those in- 
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struments is there even a limitation upon the part of those 

nations. We all know that whendhe submarine first made its 

appearance the whole world stood aghast, and trembled, as 

Milton would say, at the hideous name. 

It was believed by all to transgress the last remaining prin- 
ciple even of that bloody business whose highest achievement 
it is to kill. It wiped out the last vestige of international law. 
It degraded and brutalized war itself. It seemed as if the spirit 
of destruction incarnate had searched and chemicaled hell and 
given to man the results of its efforts. Yet this instrument, re- 
garded as the most brutal and hideous and destructive of mod- 
ern warfare, especially upon those who are not actually en- 
gaged in war, nonbelligerents, and noncontestants, the confer- 
ence was.wholly unable to prohibit or to limit in the production. 

Therefore, Mr. President, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
conference and the efforts of the American delegates, these 
four powers will have, when this treaty is ratified, the naval 
power of the world at their command; they will have a navy 
such as was never before dreamed of; they will be complete 
masters of the sea. You may say that means peace. If it does, 
it means peace by force. They will not only have control of the 
navy but they will have all the standing armies of any moment, 
outside of Russia, and when they meet in conference there in 
the Pacific under article 2 they will be the most powerful and 
controlling military force that ever met for conference in’ the 
whole history of mankind. 

That will have its bearing upon the construction of article 2. 
If I felt that there was peace in the hearts of these nations, if 
they were ready to disarm, if they were ready to practice the 
policies of peace, I would look with considerable indifference 
upon the obligations of article 2, but so long as I see Japan un- 
willing to discharge a single soldier, and France taking centrol 
in a military way practically of all Europe, so long as I see the 
military power centered in these nations, I know that one of two 
things will happen—either the nation whose rights are being 
aggressed will have to surrender and yield up its rights or force 
will be used against it. I see spoliation and injustice on the one 
hand, just as these things happened under the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, or I see war. When you bring in a program which 
destroys the weapons of modern war, which prohibits, or at least 
limits, submarines and poisonous gases, airplanes and bombs, 
and curtails armies to within reason, then I will be more ready 
to accept your promises written into treaties. But I want a 
manifestation of faith by good works. I want policies, not 
promises. I want disarmament, not political alliances the 
members of which continue to arm, continue to practice impe- 
rialism, continue to “ aggress” against all other powers. Peace, 
peace! How can you have peace with a world armed as it was 
never armed before? There can be no peace, it makes no differ- 
ence how many treaties you have, until nations disarm and until 
the power to declare war is’brought nearer and more completely 
under the control of the people—those who must fight and die 
in case war comes, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
very courteous, forceful article on the results of the late con- 
ference, written by Mr. Duraind, connected with the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. I ask consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp in 8-point type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is, as follows: 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle.] 

New Ace WiLL FOLLOW New WORLD Sririt—OLD DIPLOMACY TO GivA 
Way Brrore PRINCIPLES OF MODERN Brsiness Lire—HARDING IS A 
Sccckss WHere WILSON FAILED—BY CREATING New METHODS oF 
DBALING WITH WoRLD’s WAR GENERATING DISPUTRS. 





The Washington conference marks the end of the centuries-old 
system of secret diplomacy born of the imperalistie principle 
and the balance-of-power idea. It celebrates the beginning of 
a new era based upon the principle of business. The Versailles 
conference was probably the last great congress of the nations 
to be dominated by the old diplomatic methods. From now on 
every international conclave for the adjustment of disputes and 
controversies must be based on the Washington conference and 
its new methods of friendly discussion, give and take, fair play, 
and its will to barmonize and conciliate where differences are 
acute. No future world conference can ignore the lessons Hard- 
ing has taught the nations. 

Look at the wonderful achievements of 
methods: 

The first great work done was the four-power Pacific treaty, 
signed on December 3. The full scope and significance of this 
pact has not yet been grasped by the public. It is much more 
than a treaty of amity and good will, and an agreement to re- 
spect one another’s rights in the Pacific. The distinct achieve- 
ment of this treaty is to substitute international law for the 
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use of force in all future disagreements. The signers of the 
treaty solemnly agreed to meet in friendly discussion and to 
exhaust every peaceful method of settlement before an appeal to 
arms, 





NAVAL COMPETITION STOPPED FOR 15 YEARS. 

This agreement to submit to the orderly processes of evolu- 
tion virtually amounts to a reinstitution of international law 
as a living vital force in world affairs, and brings the nations 
of the earth back to the point where in 1914 chaos took the 
place of the reign of law and every State became a rule unto 
itself. That is what is the matter with Europe to-day. But 
with the nations at the top governing their course by interna- 
tional law the smaller States must eventually fall into line. 

The second great achievement of the conference was the five- 
power naval treaty, by which the signers agreed, not only to 
limit the size of their navies but to take a naval holiday for 
15 years. 

The wonderful thing about this important treaty is not that 
navies are merely limited, the United States alone scrapping 
some 500,000 tons of battleships, and others proportionately. 
The great gain is that new shipbuilding has been stopped for 
15 years. At one fell swoop a knockout blow has been de- 
livered to the solar plexus of the god of war. It is disastrous 
naval competition that was principally the cause of the late 
war. This feverish naval expansion, each nation seeking to 
beat the other with ever-enlarging fleets, also led to increase of 
the land forces, both keeping pace with each other in a mad 
race for supremacy. 

Now naval increases are stopped. What a tremendous fact 
this is. It seems almost impossible, yet it is true. The Wash- 
ington conference has accomplished what the League of Na- 
tions could not do. When this solemn contract is up most of 
the battleships will be old and obsolete, and the nations will be 
ready for further reductions. 

POISON GAS ELIMINATED FROM FUTURE WARS, 

The third agreement reached by the conference was the 
treaty which eliminates poison gus from future wars, and which 
prohibits submarines from sinking merchant ships. It was 
these things which made the late war so horrible and barba- 
rous. Is not this an achievement to be proud of? 

The fourth treaty of the conference was a six-power one, 
which allocated the German Pacific cables that had been a 
source of so much acrimonious controversy, and which could 
easily have led to war. 

The sixth treaty refers to a settlement of the Chinese tariff 
question, and this treaty comprehends other questions concern- 
ing the Chinese, the contracting nations agreeing to respect her 
sovereignty, and to ceuse the old policies of spoliation and 
special privilege. It means a real open door. 

The seventh treaty settles the serious dispute of the United 
States with Japan as to the island of Yap, and mandates. The 
eighth treaty deals with the stopping of new fortifications 
in the Pacific. Has not the absence of fortifications between 
the United States and Canada contributed to peace for the last 
century ? 
not the way to produce confidence and cooperation. 

The eighth and remaining treaties of the conference settle 
the many differences between Japan and China, such as Shan- 
tung, the railroud, mines, and the famous 21 points. Shantung 
is returned intact to China and differences in Manchuria and 
Mongolia are settled. 

Not the least important work of the conference, arising out of 
the new spirit that it has created making for justice and peace, 
the fact that Great Britain has pledged herself to return 
Wei-hei-wei, one of the most important seaports of China, to 
its rightful owner, and France has likewise promised to restore 
Kwang Chow, farther south. 

These important possessions were wrested from China by the 
military powers without show of right. For 40 years strong, 
strangling hands were reaching for China’s throat and robbing 
her of her choicest possessions, without which a nation can not 


Is 


progress—sovereignty, seaports, mines, railroads, banks, custom | 


duties—usurping even courts of law. 
CHINA 

Now, the Washington conference has stepped forward and 
called these strong hands off, giving China once more her free- 
dom and making the spoilers return the graft. How prepos- 
terous, then, with all these wonderful gains, is it to say that 
China is getting nothing from the conference. Think whut it 
would mean to us if New York, San Francisco, Boston, and 
Galveston had been in the possession of alien hands for a gen- 
eration and had been suddenly restored to us, would it not mean 
something? Yet that is just what has happened to China. Be- 
yond this is a still greater gain for China, and that is the new 
spirit of fair play and protection, with hands off, that is going 


RESTORED HER RIGHTS OF SOVEREIGNTY. 
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to permit her to develop according to the will of her own people. 
In other words, she will now be free as a nation. 

Are not these things better than-devastated France, the 
Lusitania, aerial bombardment of peaceful cities, lethal gas, the 
flower of the world’s youth wallowing in the trenches, billions 
of debts for the generations to pay? 

Lastly, as a result of all these treaties, and particularly the 
four-power pact, that great menace to world peace, known as the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, has been done away with. This 
achievement alone would have justified the conference, as there 
was ho greater danger on the political horizon than this union 
of Japan and England to control in their own interests the de- 
velopment of the Asiatic Continent. It was only a question of 
time when such a policy of selfish exploitation would have 
plunged the world into another conflict. 

These are the achievements of the Washington conference, 
They are positive, real, and peace creating. President Harding 
did not start out like Wilson to create elaborate machinery for 
producing a perfect world, settling all international disputes 
at once, and guaranteeing universal peace for ages to come. 
President Harding erected no magnificent, idealistic scaffolding 
as the basis of his policy. He formulated no golden dreams of 
a perfect world and worshiped at no mystic shrine of perfection. 

President Harding did not set himself up as the peace under- 
writer of the world. His idea was to move in the direction of 
peace, and world peace would come of its own accord. His 
plan was: Create a new spirit, not a new machinery. It was 
dwelling on a new machinery, the League of Nations, and for- 
getting the spirit (vide Shantung, fourteen points, reparations) 
that ruined Wilson and made his attempt at world peace abor- 
tive. Harding’s method was different. It was the method of 
Christ—change the attitude, the way of thinking, the ideal, 
and «a new man and a new world will be born. Do this and the 
proper institutional machinery will take care of itself. Wilson, 
on the contrary, sacrificed everything to get his machinery, the 
League of Nations, and when he did get it it would not work. 

The greatest triumph of the Washington conference, there- 
fore, is this marvelous moral suecess of Harding’s, this con- 
tribution of a new spirit for future international conclaves, 
and this creation of a new method of handling serious con- 
troversies without impairing the independence and national sov- 
ereignty of the nations. 

What bas been done in the United States as regards naval 
limitations and future security on the Pacific can certainly be 
done in Kurope if the lesson of the Washington conference be 
learned. 


HARDING METHOD EMPLOYS PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS, 


Only a year ago Czechoslovakia and Austria were at daggers 
points with all the bitter hates resulting from the war keeping 
them apart. Since the Washington conference they have come 
together in a treaty of amity and cooperation which is an ob- 
ject lesson to the rest of Lurope. Poland bas also joined in a 
Similar treaty. . 

Can not France and Germany do what these three nations 
have done? If not, why not? That’s the problem of Europe, 
and not reparations, huge armies, and guarantees of protection. 
Create a new spirit, put by the old diplomacy, and come into 
the new age of Harding. That’s the lesson of the Washington 
conference. 

No institutional machinery like the League of Nations can 
bring about world peace. No law can produce it. World 
peace, if it comes, will be born alone of a new world spirit. 
There are many serious questions in the air pressing for inter- 
national solution that carry with them the germs of: possible 





wars. The Washington conference has shown the way to solve 
these pressing problems, how to handle these difliculties so that 
they will not lead to war and embroil all the nations. 

With Harding’s method the gain is the new method of ap- 
proach, the new spirit of friendly conference, the new necessity 
of fair play and give and take, the new attitude of mutuality 
and reciprocal understandi.g—in a word, the business method 
applied to international policies. 

With such a method there is no dispute among the nations 
that can not be amicably settled. In time it means a real asso- 
| ciation of all the nations. and a real international court for 
arbitration purposes. That great day will be Harding’s work 
and Harding's glory, and will be the reason for inscribing his 
name in golden letters in the Pantheon of humanity. 

GEORGE J. DURAIND. 
Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, the amendment to which the 

Senator from Idaho addressed himself provides that each of 

the high contracting parties will respect the rights and posses- 

sions of all other nations and refrain from all acts of aggres- 
sion against apy other power or powers. 








Of course, the Senator admitted that that was an amendment 
of this treaty bringing in practically every nation in the world, 
broader in its terms than article 10 of the covenant of the 
Lenvue of Nations, in which the signatory powers agreed to 
respect the rights of all members of the league. The Senator 
objected to that, objected to respecting the rights of those 
nations Which had been created by the conference in Paris. 
Now. this would make a, new treaty, going outside of the 
part ies signing it, forcing these other signatory powers to agree 
to respect the rights of all nations of the world. 

Hie can not make it less an amendment by saying that the 
United States understands that each of the high contracting 
parties will respect the rights and possessions of all other na- 
tions, and refrain from ali acts of aggression against any other 
power or powers, because the treaty says nothing of the kind, 
and nobody could make it so that the Senator from Idaho would 
understand anything of the kind. This, of course, is an entire 
change, an amendment of the treaty, which would defeat it. It 
would recuire a reassembling of all the signatory powers in or- 
der to find out whether they were willing to extend this treaty 
to all nations of the world. 

Mr. President, of course the Senator from Idaho has been 
perfectly open and frank; he has made no claim that he was 
for this treaty. He has always opposed it, and would no doubt 
support a reservation or a resolution which would defeat it. 

| stated the other day on the floor of the Senate that I did 
not understand the Senator from Connecticut |Mr. BrRANDEGEE] 
to claim that this treaty imposed any obligation on this country 
to use force in the defense of the rights or possessions of any 
other country. The Senator from Idaho differed with me as to 
the understanding of the Senator from Connecticut. I am very 
clad the Senator from Connecticut made his meaning clear 
to-day. He did not make any claim that the treaty provided 
for the use of force in maintaining the rights of any other coun- 
iry, but he said, in substance, that there might be some doubt 
about it, and some country might claim in the future that such 
was the intent, or that some obligation could be implied from it. 

I stated in the speech I made on the treaty when it first came 
before the Senate that, in my opinion, there was absolutely no 
obligation resting upon this country or any other of the signa- 
tory powers to use force or come to the defense of any one of 
those countries in the protection of their rights, but only to 
consult, and see if an adjustment could be made of any disputes 
which might arise. 

i am still of the same opinion, and when the Senator from 
Arkansas said to-day that the members of the conference who 
were Senators thought it was necessary to have a reservation in 
order to protect the United States, I begged to differ with him, 
because if anything was made clear on the floor of the Senate 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe] and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop], it was that they did not be- 
lieve there was any such obligation, and did not believe the 
reservation was necessary. The Secretary of State did not be- 
lieve it; Mr. Root, a great international lawyer and experienced 
statesman, did not believe it. Every man who spoke at the con- 
ference before the treaty was ratified gave the same construc- 
tion to it which the Senator from Massachusetts has given to it. 

[ stated the other day that I voted against the reservation in 
the committee because I did not believe it neeessary, I believed 
there was no obligation imposed. That seemed to be perfectly 
clear, not only from the language of the instrument, but from 
the construction given to it by all nations who were parties 
thereto. I think it would do no harm, unless it might invite 
other nations to make other reservations or amendments which 
might do harm, 

\ few days ago I noticed in the papers a dispatch from Paris, 
Which T intend to read in part. I have a good example for quot- 
ing this in the distinguished Senator from Idaho. The dispatch 
lay or may not be true, but it states that Mr. Poineare said: 


T 


[am not the sponsor of the French delegation. I had nothing to do 
with the shaping of its policies or the naming of its members. 


The article further proceeds: 


It was tacitly agreed between the interpolators and the Government | 


that there should be no discussion in the open Chamber of Deputies on 
the Washington conference before the Senate ratifies or rejects them, 
lhe probability of amendments being made in the agreements by the 
AT ican Senate was taken into consideration in reaching this con- 
clusion, 

That indicates what I had in mind. If it were necessary to 
adopt a reservation or an amendment to protect the rights of 
the United States, or to save an obligation to go to war, I 
Should be perfectly willing to vote for it. I am willing to vote 
for this reservation, not because I believe it necessary; I would 
not vote for it if I did not believe that it was necessary to 
adopt it in order to get votes enough to ratify the treaty. 
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There are a few Senators who are afraid that some moral 
obligation may be implied, and I am willing to vete for the 
reservation in order to get the treaty ratified. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator then regards the reservation as 
necessary, but not necessary for clarification? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No. I stated what necessity I thought 
there was. I certainly think it is not necessary to make this 
treaty perfectly clear, and I have excellent authority in the 
speech of the Senator from Idaho. The Senator from Idaho is 
too good a lawyer to stand on the floor of the Senate and say 
that he believes’ there is any obligation in this treaty to use 
force or to defend the rights of other nations in the istands ef 
the Pacific. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator a question: The Sena- 
tor says he is going to vote for this reservation because it is 
necessary to have the reservation in order to get votes enough 
to ratify the treaty. Then the Senator's understanding is that 
there are Senators who think this reservation so vital that if 
it were not adopted they would vote against the treaty? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator has heard arguments on the 
other side of the Chamber from some Senators that they 
thought there was an obligation implied. I understand there 
are two or three Senators on our side who feel the same. I 
am very much pleased that the Senater from Idaho does not 
believe it. 

The Senator from Idaho stated in his speech the other day 
that he did not consider there was any obligation upon the 
United States to use any force to come to the defense of the 
rights of any other nation, or any obligation upon any delecate 
attending any conference called under this treaty to agree to 
come to the defense of any other nation a signatory power, and 
I understood the Senator to-day to reiterate that statement. 1 
agree with him. Therefore I thought, and still think, that the 
reservation is entirely unnecessary, because there is no ebliga- 
tion in the treaty to use force. 

As I understood the Senator the other day in his very able 
speech, he placed his objection to this treaty not upon any 
obligation which would require us to go to war or to take up 
arms in defense of or to come to the defense of any other coun- 
try, but because it constituted a political grouping, a diplomatic 
grouping, which, whether an alliance or not, would encourage 
other countries to create like diplomatie groupings, and that 
those two groups would ultimately come into antagonism. 

That is the position I understood the Senator to take. Of 
course, that position would make it necessary that this country 
never have any understanding with any one, two, or three na 
tions, but have such an understanding with every leading nation 
in the world at the same time. 

I think the Senator went the other day rather far in drawing 
his analogy from the triple dalliance and the triple entente to 
this understanding. In the first place, the triple alliance and 
the triple entente did array against each other when they were 
made two antagonistic groups. They were not antagonistic 
because of the treaty, but they were antagonistic by reason of 
their relation to each other in Eurepe, and some of them had 
been for centuries, and the Senator knows it. Why, the Sena 
tor admitted it the other day in response to questions that I 
asked him. I asked: 

Did I understand the Senator to say that if Mr. Hughes attended a 
conference under this treaty he would be no more bound to agree to 4 
war than if he attended any conference not provided for by. this treaty? 





The Senator from Idaho said: 
I did not say that exactly, but I think I said about the same thing 


Now, in drawing the conclusion that this agreement to con- 
sult together about the islands in the region of the Pacific was 
like the triple alliance and the triple entente, the Senator 
proceeded to read wiat he understood to be. the principal fea- 
ture of the triple alliance, and I quote his language from his 
speech, and I beg the Senator's pardon because he was mis- 
tuken. He quoted from a treaty of alliance between Germany 
and Austria which was an absolute, binding, defensive alliance 
to goto war. 

That was a treaty between Germany and Austria, and it was 
an absolute binding treaty of alliance by which they agreed to 
go to war and defend each other’s rights and possessions. The 
Senator read the following statement from it: 

Considering, in fine, that an intimate agreement between Austria- 
Hungary and Germany can threaten no one, but is rather calculated to 
consolidate European peace as created by the stipulations of the treaty 
with Berlin. ; a 

Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary and 
the Emperor of Germany and King of Prussia, promising each other 
solemnly never to give any agzressive tendency whatsoever to their 
purely defensive agreement, have resolved to conclude a_ reciprocal 
alliance of peace and protection. 
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The quotation from the preamble of the treaty between Aus- 
tria and Germany contains that language. Then the Senator 


said : 
That was the language which dedicated the triple alliance to the 
cause of protection and peace. Considering that they would never 


give aggression, or attack anyone, they formed the alliance for the 
purpose, as we say here, of protecting their respective possessions and 
in the cause of peace. The language used was quite as laudable as 
ihat found in this pact. 


But that treaty and the various treaties which followed it 
contained absolute agreements to come to the defense of each 
other’s possessions. That was in the treaty of 1879, and articles 
1 and 2 provided: 

ARTICI® 1. Should, contrary to their hope, and against the loyal 
desire of the two high contracting parties, one of the two empires 
be attacked by . Russia, the high contracting parties are bound te 
come to the assistance one of the other with the whole war strength 
of their empires, and accordingly only to conclude peace together and 
upon mutual agreement. 

Arr. 2. Should one of the high contracting parties be attacked by 
another power, the other high contracting party binds itself hereby 
not only to support the aggressor against its high ally but to ob- 
serve at least a benevolent neutral attitude toward its fellow con- 
tracting party. 


Should, however, the attacking party in such a case be supported 


by Russia, either by an active cooperation or by military measures 
which constitute a menace to the party attacked, then the obliga- 
tion stipulated in article 1 of this treaty, for reciprocal assistance 
with the whole fighting force, becomes equally operative, and the 


conduct of the war by the two high contracting parties shall in this 
case also be in common until the conclusion of a common peace. 

Mr. President, that was far different from this agreement, 
which includes all of the nations having islands in the Pacific, 
not a part of them against another part but all of them, and 
was an absolutely defensive alliance. 

That was followed by the triple alliance of 1882, which was 
superseded by the triple alliance of 1887, and the third triple 
alliance of 1891, and the fourth triple alliance of 1902, and the 
fifth triple alliance of 1912, which really went into effect only 
a few days before the war, owing to the fact that the previous 
one had not expired. I shall not stop to read the provisions 
of the various alliances, but simply state that they were abso- 
lutely offensive and defensive alliances. I ask to have inserted 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks articles 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
page 247, the Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ARTICLE 1, 

The high contracting parties mutually promise peace and friendship, 
and will enter into no alliance or engagement directed against any one 
of their States. 

They engage to proceed to an exchange of ideas on political and eco- 
nomic questions of a general nature which may arise, and they further 
promise one another mutual support within the limits of their own 
interests, 

ARTICLE 2. 

In case Italy. without direct provocation on her part, should be at- 
tacked by France for any reason whatsoever, the two other contracting 
parties shall be bound to lend help and assistance with all their forces 
to the party attacked, 

This same obligation shall devolve upon Italy in case of any aggres- 
sion without direct provocation by France against Germany. 

ARTICLE 3. 

If one or two of the high contracting parties, without direct provoca- 

tion on their part, should chance to be attacked and to be engaged in 


a war with two or more great powers nonsignatory to the present 
trenty, the casus foedris will arise simultaneously for all the high 
contracting parties. 
ARTICLE 4, 
In case a great power nonsignatory to the present treaty should 
threaten the security of the States of one of the high contracting 


parties, and the threatened party should find itself forced on that ac- 
count to make war against it, the two others bind themselves to observe 
toward their ally a benevolent neutrality. Each of them reserves to 
itself in this case the right te take part in the war, if it should see fit, 
to muke common cause with its ally. 

Mr. KELLOGG. How far different from the simple, benevo- 
lent preamble which the Senator from Idaho read to the Senate 
the other day. Of course the triple alliance became known to 
every country in Kurope, although it was supposed to be secret. 
After reading this preamble the Senator said: 

There, Mr. President, is the basis of the second political 
in Europe. It provided for nothing except a conference, a discussion ; 
no alliance, no commitment to force; no agreement to use force, no 
agreement to cooperate with the military forces of the other power. 
The only thing which they agreed to do is what it is said here we agree 
to do, and that is in the case of an attack to consult together to de- 
termine what measures, if any, we shall take in order to meet the 
exigencics of the situation. 

Let us look at the triple entente a moment and see if that 
is true as to that agreement. It is true as far as Great Britain's 
participation was provided for by the correspondence with the 
French Government, but not true as to the agreement between 
Krance and Russia. It is not true that the triple entente was 
nu mere agreement to consult together. The triple entente had 
its origin in a military alliance between France and Russia 


grouping 


which provided as follows: 
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France and Russia, animated by a common desire to preserve the 
peace, and having no other aim except to be prepared for the necessi- 
ties of a defensive war which may be provoked by an attack upon tie 
forces of the triple alliance against one or the other of them, agree to 
the following terms— 


The statesman who wrote that preamble foreshadowed whit 
was to come years later. The agreement proceeded : 

If France is attacked by Germany, or by Italy supported by Germany, 
Russia will employ all its nrobile forces to fight Germany. ; 

If Russia is attacked by Gernrany, or by Austria supported by Ger- 
Inany, France will employ all its mobile forces to fight Germany. 

There we have the triple alliance on the one side and the dual 
alliance between Russia and France on the other side, to which 
Ingland afterwards became a party, but in the correspondence 
between the British Empire and the Republic of Frauce it is 
true that England did not agree to come to the defense of 
France, 

It was not, Mr. President, the political grouping of Europe by 
these documents which brought on the war. Germany was the 
ancient enemy of France. She had invaded France, overrun her 
Provinces, and wrung from her large tribute. France feared 
and rightly feared a vecurrence of this attack, When the triple 
alliance was forme), naturally France sought an ally in Rus- 
sia, because the triple alliance was aimed at Russia and aimed 
at France. Oh, the Senator said, the British Empire simp\) 
agreed to a discussion of the question and there was no obliga- 
tion to come to the defense of France, I shall not stop here at 
this late hour to discuss the reason why Great Britain entered 
the war. In her declaration of war, as stated by the Senator 
from Massachusetts | Mr. LopGre] the other day, the sole cause wis 
placed as the invasion of Belgium by Germany. That was suf- 
ficiently stated by the Senator from Massachusetts and the Sen- 
ator from Washington. But, Mr. President, there was another 
reason, I believe, why Great Britain could not permit the viola- 
tion of Belgium. Germany would take Belgium and the Nether- 
lands and would overrun France, and England would be tlie 
next. 

England knew, whether there was any treaty or not, that if 
Germany, who had been preparing for this war for 30 or 40 
years, should succeed in overrunning Holland, Belgium, and 
France, she would reckon with Kngland next. England wis 
fighting for the very existence of her Empire; every one knows 
that; and yet this most extraordinary e:--ample of the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente, which were not the causes of 
the war at all, is brought forward here as the principal argu- 
ment in opposition to the four-power treaty. As I have alread; 
said, the four-power treaty is not between political groups in 
opposition to political groups, but it includes all the powers 
having islands in the Pacific. It was not intended to apply to 
the mainland of Asia or to Russia or to China. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Is it not true that the Netherlands has 
islands in the Pacific? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was about to make a statement in regard 
to that. As to the Netherlands, the four powers attending the 
conference sent a note that it was the intention of the sigua- 
tory powers to respect the territory of the Netherlands. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator state why the Nether- 
lands was excluded from participation in the making of this 
treaty? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Massachusetts | \". 
Lopcr] sufficiently stated that; I was not a member of the con 
ference, and I can not tell; but would the Senator from 
Nebraska defeat the pending treaty because the Netherlands 
was not brought in? Would the Senator vote against the treit) 
because the Netherlands was not a party to it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Can the Senator state why the Nether- 
lands was not admitted? 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator from Nebraska will answer 
my question I will answer his as well as I can. 

Mr. President, has it come to this, that four of the grea! 
nations having possessions in the Pacific can not agree wit! 
each other that they will respect each other’s rights, and cin 
not agree that they will consult together if there should arise 
any dispute in order that the dispute may be adjusted? 

In opposition to this treaty, which some of the Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber say amounts to nothing, if o: 
construction is correct, they raise every objection—all the boi 
men—that a distorted imagination can bring forth. It is said 
that the treaty will protect Japan in ravishing the Province 
of China. They forget that Chinn has entered into a treats 
with Japan settling substantially all the questions which have 
existed between those two Governments since the war, emb<« 
ing greater concessions by Japan and resulting in a greaier 














success than any Senator believed the conference would bring 
about. 
: Mr. President, I say the pending four-power treaty meets the 
approval of the people of this country and the enlightened sen- 
timen? of the world. It is a step toward peace, and, coming 
after che great conflict which laid waste the fair lands of 
Europe and sacrificed millions of its sons, it does not become 
the Senate, representing the United States—the leader of this 
conference—to reject the treaty. 

Mr. HARRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have no desire to interfere 
with the Senator from Georgia or with the Senator from Wis- 


cousin [Mr. LA Foutrerte] who desires to present reservations. | 


I was only going to propose that after a short executive session 
the Senate shall take a recess until 8 o’clock to-night, with the 
understanding that there shall be no votes taken and no quorum 
called at the evening session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHortripce in the chair). 
Tees the Senator present his suggestion in the form of a re- 
quest fer unanimous consent? 

Mr. LODGE. I submit my proposal as a request for unani- 
mous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts? If there be none, 
it is so ordered. It is, therefore, the order of the Senate that 
when.the Senate takes a recess—— 

Mr. LODGE. It is understood that the Senator from Georgia 
| Mr. Harris] will now speak, and then the Senator from Wis- 
consin desires to present certain reservations to the treaty. 
Under the unanimous-consent agreement heretofore entered into 
the Senate will meet at 12 o’clock to-morrow. It is very ex- 
plicit. That is the reason why I said nothing about the time 
of meeting to-morrow. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, the Senate may remain in 
session all night, if it is desirable to do so? 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely. We have merely agreed to meet 
at 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And to recess until that time? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senate may either take a recess or adjourn. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to hear what the request is. 

Mr. LODGE. My request is that after the Senator from 
Georgia shall have concluded his speech, and after a short secret 
executive session, the Senate shall take a recess until 8 o’clock ; 
and that it shall then remain in session as long as it sees fit, 
with the understanding that there shall be no votes taken and no 
quorum ecalls. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the result of that under- 
standing will be that there will probably not be more than five 
Senators present and a mere farce will be perpetrated. 

Mr. LODGE. That may be. If the Senator from Nebraska 
thinks he can compel Senators to come here and listen to 
speeches, he may make the effort; he may compel them to sit 
about the neighborhood of the Chamber, no doubt. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it would be better to have a ses- 
sion of the Senate and leave the matter as to whether or not a 
quorum shall be called to be decided at that time, and also as to 
whether votes may be taken. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, Mr. President, I am ready to vote at 
any moment. I made my request to suit the convenience of 
others; and the request came from the side of the Chamber of 
the Senator from Nebraska, not from my side of the Chamber. 
Of course, if the Senator from Nebraska wants to hold the Sen- 
afte in continuous session and to have a series of calls for a 
quorum in order to make sure that there is a quorum in the 
neighborhood, it is his privilege to do so. I was trying simply 
to make an arrangement that I thought was agreeable to the 
creat body of the Senate, as the request, I repeat, came from 
the side of the Chamber of the Senator from Nebraska, and not 
from my side of the Chamber. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that I have not found any Senators on this side of the 
Chamber who take that view of the matter. 

Mr. KING. I do, and there are several others. 

Mr. LODGE. It is useless to deny it, Mr. President. When 
I told the Senator that the request which I have preferred came 
from his side of the Chamber I meant it, and I told him the 
truth, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have discovered so far only one Senator 
Who has made such a request. 

Mr. LODGE. Must I produce evidence? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I am not asking for any evidence. 
I do not think it makes any difference from which side of the 
Chamber the suggestion came; it leads to a farce when Senators 
are required to talk to empty chairs. 
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in the way of securing a vote, and if the Senator thinks that . 
it is best that we should remain here and continue the session, 


down may find themselves at 12 o'clock to-morrow ‘without 









Mr. LODGE. 





I would be the last Senator to put any obstacle 




















with the constant demands for a quorum, with the result that 
Senators who desire to speak and who have put their names 























having had any chance to address the Senate, well and good; 
I have no objection personally. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
request for unanimous consent. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, has there been any objection 
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to the request? i 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not hear any ¥ 
specific objection. La 
Mr. NORRIS. Will the Chair not state the request to the ry 
Senate? a 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I made objection. : 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the - 
Senator from Nebraska to object. 4 
Mr. NORRIS. Then, when the absence of a quorum is de- ; 
veloped the only motion that may be made is to adjourn. 4 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in the meantime, while 
Senators are negotiating in respect to the session this evening, ; 
I should like to offer, if I may, some reservations intended to 
be proposed by me to the four-power pact. I ask to have them ie & 


printed in the Recorp and also printed in the usual form and 
lie on the table. i 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. va 
Reservatton intended to be proposed by Mr. La FOLLETTE as 
a part of the resolution of ratification of the four-power treaty 
relating to Pacific possessions: ‘ 


Provided, That the Senate advises and consents to the ratification of 
the said treaty with the understanding, to be made part of such ratifi 
eation, that, upon one year’s written notice given by one of said high 
contracting parties to this treaty that the party giving said notice 
desires to be released from the said treaty, the said party giving such 
notice shall, upon the expiration of one year from the date when such 
written notice is given to said other high contracting parties, be re- 
leased from all obligations of said treaty. 


Reservation intended to be proposed by Mr. La FOoLLeTrTe as 
a part of the resolution of ratification of the four-power treaty 
relating to Pacific possessions: 

Provided, That the Senate advises and consents to the ratification of 
the said treaty with the understanding, to be made part of such ratifi 
cation, that none of the high contracting parties shall, during the life ¥ I 
of such treaty, without consulting the other parties, enter into any Ge 
separate arrangement or understanding with another power, whether 
one of the high contracting parties or not, with reference either to their a 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific j 
Ocean or to the Asiatic mainland, which shall in any way prejudice the 
objects and rights of the said parties under this treaty or which shall 
be inconsistent with the terms thereof. 


Reservation intended to be proposed by Mr. LA FoLLetrte as 
a part of the resolution of ratification of the four-power treaty 
relating to Pacific possessions: Be 
Provided, That the Senate advises and consents to the ratification of Py 
said treaty with the understanding, to be made part of such ratification, yh 
that the agreement between Great Britain and Japan concluded at Lon- A. 
don on — 13, 1911, shall not in fact or in substance be renewed a 
during the life of said treaty. i 


Reservation intended to be proposed by Mr. La Fouierre as 
a part of the resolution of ratification of the four-power treaty 
relating to Pacific possessions: 

Provided, That the Senate advises and consents to the ratification of 
said treaty with the understanding, to be made a part of such ratifica- 
tion, that in case anv of the high contracting parties shall have entered 
into any separate treaties, agreements, and understandings, whether 
public or secret, either between themselves or with any other power 
or powers, which are inconsistent with the terms of this treaty or 
prejudicial to its objects, it shall be the duty of such high contracting 
party or parties upon the ratification of this treaty to terminate such 
separate treaties, agreements, or understandings at the earliest time 
compatible with their terms. 


Reservation intended to be proposed by Mr. La Fo.terre as a 
part of the resolution of ratification of the four-power treaty 
relating to the Pacific possessions : 


Provided, That it being the intention of the United States to grant 
full and complete independence to the Philippine Islands within 10 
years, the Senate advises and consents to the ratification of the said 
treaty with the understanding, to be made part of such ratification, 
that the high contracting parties to this treaty agree to recognize and 
respect the political independence and territorial integrity of the Philip- 
pine Islands after such independence is granted. 

Reservation intended to be proposed by Mr. La Fot.erre as a 
part of the resolution of ratification of the four-power treaty 
relating to Pacific possessions : 

Provided, That it being the intention of the United States to grant 
full and complete independence to the Philippine Islands within three 
years, the Senate advises and consents to the ratification of the said 
treaty with the understanding, to be made part of such ratification, 
that the high contracting parties to this treaty agree to recognize and 
respect the political independence and territorial integrity of the Philip- 
pine Islands after such independence is granted. . 
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Mr. LODGE. 
proceeds—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, if the Senator from Nebraska is 
going to insist that the Senate shall remain in session in the 
effort to secure an audience for the Senators who desire to 
speak, I shall take the sense of the Senate by making a motion 
to recess, 

Mr. WALSFF of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the Senater fronr Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I submit an amendment which I 
intend to propose to the resolution of ratification, and ask that 
it be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I strongly supported the Borah 
resolution to bring about a naval disarmament conference. 
The majority leaders in the Senate opposed the resolution until 
they realized it would pass the Senate, as all of the Democrats 
and many western Republicans favored it. I am supporting 
actively the naval armament limitation treaty, as well as the 
other treaties growing out of the purpose for which the con- 
ference was called. Had the Borah resolution provided for a 
four-power alliance or any such arrangement it would not 
have passed the Senate. 

There is a general idea that the four-power treaty is an in- 
tegral part of the disarmament feature of the Washington 
conference. An effort is made to connect with disarmament 
everything touching the conference, as disarmament is favored 
by all. The four-power pact has no connection whatever with 
the other treaties negotiated at the conference, but its sup- 
porters are trying to make it appear so in order to secure 
ratification. 

The four-power treaty is an alliance, in my judgment, and 
one of the kinds of entangling alliances which this country has 
always avoided, beginning with the first warnings of George 
Washington. President Wilson fought to prevent such alliances 
for all time by the creation of the League of Nations, composed 
of all nations. The four-power treaty is contrary to the ideas 
and principles advocated by Mr. Wilson, who almost gave up 
his life to end just such entangling alliances as this one— 
which history shows have always been breeders of wars. 

There is no way to compare a league for all nations with a 
league of four nations. They «ze different in purpose and in 
spirit. 

The Republican leaders, with the aid of prominent Democrats, 
are trying to appeal to friends of the League of Nations with 
the same kind of argument as was urged by the Democrats 
when the league was before the Senate. Because the Re- 
publicans played politics with our foreign policies in 1919 
and 1920 they are trying to create the impression that everyone 
in disagreement with them now is guilty of their tactics of 
two years ago. The Democrats have sincerely supported the 
purpose for which the conference was intended and gave every 
encouragement to it. They did not offer any embarrassment 
to the conference, which compares strangely with the tactics 
of the Republicans in 1919, who did everything they could to 
destroy President Wilson’s influence while he was representing 
the United States in negotiating a treaty. The Republicans 
have played politics with foreign policies to such an extent 
that they think everybody else is guilty of the same policy. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] offered an 
amendment, for which I voted. Practically all Democrats sup- 
ported it, but it was defeated by Republican opposition. Had 
it been adopted I and nearly all of the other Democratic 
Senators would have voted for the treaty as amended or as a 
reservation. Under the four-power treaty, if there should de- 
velop any controversy between any one of the four powers relat- 
ing to their insular possessions, far eastern questions, and so 
forth, only those four powers would consider “the most 
efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately.” 

The Robinson amendment provided : 


If there should develop between any one of the high pantrasting 
parties and any other power or powers a controversy relating to saic 
insular rights and possessions, or to any far eastern question which is 
not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy and is likely to affect the har- 
monious accord subsisting between any party or parties to this compact 
and any other power or powers, the high contracting powers shall in- 
vite all powers claiming an interest in the controversy to a joint con- 
ference, to which the whole subject shall be referred for consideration 
and adjustment. 

If China should have trouble with Japan about the island of 
Formosa, which Japan took from China in the Chino-Japanese 
War; if Russia should try to recover her losses taken by Japan 
and resist Japan’s recent aggressions in Siberia; or if the 
Christians in Korea should try to regain their country, taken 
by Japan—and to-day’s paper tells that since the way the 


Mr. President, before the Senator from Georgia 
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Koreans were treated by the Washington conference they have 
lost all hope; that is stated in a telegram from Tokyo to the 
Washington Post—then, under the four-pewer treaty, the 
United States is bound to consult only Japan, Great Britain, 
and France to settle the matter, although we are friends of 
those nations and people which are suffering from Japanese 
aggressions. If the views expressed in the Robinson amend- 
ment had prevailed all parties to the dispute would be at the 
conference instead of its being a one-sided affair. 

Some who have urged suppert of the four-pewer treaty insist 
that in principle it is like the League of Nations. The opposite 
is true, in my judgment. It has none of the advantages of the 
league and all of the dangers feared by those opposing the 
league. 

Just after the armistice, in Manchester, England, former 
President Wilson said: 

You know the United States has always felt from the very beginning 
of her histery that she must keep herself separate from any kind of 
connection with European politics, and I want to say very frankly to 
you that she is not now interested in European polities. But she is 
interested in the partnership of right between America and Europe. 
If the future had nothing for us but a new attempt to keep the world 
at a right poise by balance of power, the United States would take no 
interest, because she will join no combination of power which is not a 
combination of all of us. She is not interested merely in the peace of 
Europe but in the peace of the world. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpsrwoop]} frankly ad- 
mitted that he had not heard of the four-power treaty until it 
was ready for signature. Last week Mr. Sarraut, a French 
delegate to the conference, in the presence of Premier Poincare, 
admitted he had not been consulted about it in the preliminary 
stages, and he was severely criticized on that aecount. When 
the first information was given out about the treaty, President 
Harding said it did not include the mainland of Japan. Such 
lack of knowledge of the provisions of the treaty shows that 
a few questions about it are not out of place, but those in 
position to know decline to give us information. If President 
Wilson had made such a statement about the Versailles treaty, 
it would have furnished - text for daily debate in the Senate, 
while President Harding’s statement has only been mentioned 
once. For my part, I hope the party to which I belong never 
will be discourteous to the President of the United States, no 
matter how much they differ with him; and I do not, believe 
that the Senators who were discourteous to President Wilson 
are now proud of that record. 

A simple request for information seems to offend the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopes] and other leaders, although 
the Senator from Massachusetts was very bitter im his denun- 
ciation of President Wilson about giving information as to 
the negotiations at Paris. It is a striking contrast. Seeretary 
Hughes did not appear before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. The committee declines to call him before them. 
President Wilson and Secretary Lansing appeared before the 
committee and were questioned at great length by members of 
the committee. 

Japan and Great Britain have an alliance which is about to 
expire. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and other dominions 
of the British Empire were opposed to a renewal of this alliance. 
Japan and Great Britain said their alliance did not apply to 
the United States. Supporters of the treaty say it was in- 
tended to end the Anglo-Japanese alliance, which supperters of 
the treaty disapprove. They argue that we should do away 
with a two-power alliance, but substitute this four-power ar- 
rangement, although Japan and Great Britain said their alliance 
was not aimed at America. Japan, Great Britain, and France 
are already members of the League of Nations. 

It is likely that the four-power treaty will be ratified, and, 
in my judgment, when the American people find out what it 
really means they will agree that it should have been extended 
to all nations. 

No Member of the Senate would go further in supporting 
measures than I would to bring peace to our country and the 
world. I would gladly suppert the four-power treaty if I 
thought it would accomplish peace. But when history shows 
that such arrangements between a few countries have always 
brought about wars, and when all of our great leaders from 
George Washington to Woodrow Wilson have oppesed and 
warned us against just such alliances, and when it has been 
against the policy of our Government for all time, I can not 
give it my support. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I make the point ef no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will eall the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 























































Brandegee Capper Elkins Hale 
Broussard Caraway Ilrance Harris 
Bursum Curtis Gerry Harrison 
Cameron Edge Glass Heflin 














Hitchcock McKellar epper Stanfield 
Johnson McKinley Pittman Sterling 
Tones, Wash. McNary Ransdell Townsend 
Kellogg Moses Rawson Underwood 
Kendrick Nelson Reed Wadsworth 
Keyes New Robinson Walsh, Mont, 
King Newberry Sheppard Warren 

La Follette Nicholson Shields Willis 
Lenroot Oddie Shortridge 

Lodge Overman Smith 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Fifty-four Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wanted a quorum in order 
to have the Senators here. I fear that some have gone already, 
expecting that the arrangement would be made which was 
made last evening. I desire to make the same request—that 
after a brief executive session the Senate will stand in recess 
until 8 o'clock, and then return, to sit for such period as it 
tiay choose, and that the understanding shall be that there 
shall be no yote, and no quorum call, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts 
asks unanimous consent that after a brief executive session the 
Senate will take a recess until 8 o'clock; then that it will con- 
vene and remain in session so long as may be desired, with the 
understanding that there shall be no yote on any proposition 
and no eall for a quorum. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I presume that we might just as 


well consent to the request, because the Senator from Massa- | 


chusetts has it in his power to adjourn the Senate until to- 
morrow at noon, if he sees fit to take that course. My prefer- 
ence would be that the Senute should remain in session as it 
would under ordinary circumstances, because then the Senate 
would. be here. Everyone knows that under the arrangement 
suggested there will be practically no attendance. I want to 
take this occasion to say that it will be some time before there 
is another unanimous-consent agreement to yote on any ques- 
tion requiring discussion. 

I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts? 
none, and it is so ordered. 

SECRET EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Is there objection to the re- 
The Chair hears 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceeed to the con- 
sideration of executive business behind closed doors. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of secret executive business. After tive minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 
o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.), under the order previously made, 
the Senate took a recess until 8 o’cloeck p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate, in open executive session, reassembled at § 
o'clock Dp. m., on the expiration of the recess. 
' THE FOUR-POWER TREATY. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The Senate resumes the consideration of the pending treaty. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty submitted 
by the President of the United States between the United 
States, the British Empire, France, and Japan, relating to their 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, a lady of this city, | 


Miss Lillian Scott Troy, placed in my possession this morning a 
booklet which she has caused to be published. While I have not 
had time to verify her statements, I have no reason to doubt 
their correctness. 

Ordinarily, when a subject of one country publishes a libelous 
attack upon all the people of another it is a matter of which 
the government of that country will take no notice, it being 
considered an individual affair. In this case the publisher is weil 
known as the author of several standard works. He is known 
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British Embassy, this wearer of decorations from Japan and 
Great Britain, has said about us as a people. Writing of the 
colonizers of Virginia and the South, Mr. 4. Maurice Low says: 

In the early days many of them went there because they had no 
option, because they were criminals and paupers ; they were transported 
by the Government, as in later days English criminals. were sent to 
Botany Bay. ‘ 

Think of that! The South compared to the slave colony of 
Botany Bay! Criminals! Paupers! So says this friend of 
the British ambassador, this visitor to the British Embassy. 
He further said: 

Some immigrants to Virginia were, to some extent, a shiftless and 
degraded set of creatures from slums and jails of English seaport 
towns. 

Virginia, in whose Jamestown settlement was set the founda- 
tion of American democracy, representative government, man- 
hood suffrage, trial by jury, while Massachusetts was making 
the experiment of a theocracy which did not work. 

He further said: 

The men who have made some parts of the South a dark and bloody 
ground, where to this day the on!iy law known is the law of the rifle 
and the knife, where dense ignorance prevails and superstition holds 
Sway, are the legacy of this colonial era and its social system. 

And from the South have come so many of the intellectual 
stars that light the galaxy of America’s pride, that one could 
stand an hour, mentioning their names and giving a brief sum- 
mary of their deeds. From the South has gone much of the 
money and the missionaries which converted Korea to Chris- 
tianity, which Japan is now trying to stamp out. 

The negro fastened his own weaknesses, his shiftlessness, and his 
slackness upon the southerner. 

In the South, as elsewhere, we have our shiftless class of 
negroes, but they are very much in the minority. The greater 


number of the negroes of the South have learned the ways of © 


civilization and Christianity, and the tax books, the official rec- 
ords, will show how rapid has been their accumulation of prop- 
erty. Their schoolhouses and their churches compare favorably 
with ours, when we consider that a few years ago they were 
slaves. Mere justice to my black constituents in the State of 
Georgia, whose good will and confidence I am proud of, impels 
me to say that they have been foully slandered in this book of 
the friend and guest of the ambassador of Great Britain, who 
now has an office here in Washington City and a membership in 
the Cosmos Club—which ought to expel him. 

Blacks corrupted their masters and corrupted their morals. The 
effect of slavery was more demoralizing in South Carolina than in any 
other colony. 

This friend of the British ambassador says that slavery de- 
moralized that State to a greater extent than it demoralized 
and debauched and degraded any other State. I wonder if a 
Senator from South Caroling would dream of voting for this 
damnable treaty. 

Mr. SMITH. Not this Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I know that. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Georgia said “a” Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I said I wondered if a Senator 
would vote for the treaty; yes. I know the Senator's position. 

Again, another British writer, Mr. P. A. Vaile, in his book 
Yankee America’s Peril, said: 

Quite a few men in America are effeminate looking. Many of the 
young men have quite nice waists, and then are developed not quite so 
sturdily as one who has the welfare of the Nation at heart might wish ; 
in fact, not to put too fine a point on it, their development beneath the 
waistline is distinctly feminine. 

He then goes on to say: 

It simply means, of course, that from the boy who shines your boots 


| to the Senator they are a nation of “ boodlers.” 


From the boy who shines your boots to the Senators here in 
this Chamber, they are boodlers! That is not a pleasant thing 


| to read from the bosom friend, the constant guest of the British 
| ambassador, the man who belongs to the Cosmos Club, and who 


to be the personal friend of the British ambassador, Sir Auck- | 


land Geddes. He is known to be a frequent visitor at the 
British Embassy. He has been decorated by the Governments 
of Great Britain and Japan, as well as that of Belgium. There- 
fore what he says against our people in general—drawing what 
Burke said could not be drawn, an indictment against a whole 
people—has some significance when we remember that we are 
now asked to enter into an alliance with his country, he the 
friend of the British ambassador. 

It is said that some Senators from the South are going to 


vote for this revolutionary departure from our traditional | 


policy. I want those Senators from the South to hear what 
this friend of the British ambassador, this honored guest of the 


has entrée to the British Embassy. Boodlers, bootblacks, and 
Senators! I see one of them standing before me now. 

Mr. REED. I will sit down after that. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I read further: 

Yankee! Yankee! Yankee! Have you aaything in vour land that is 
not hollow? 

To-morrow’s vote will begin to show. To-morrow’s vote will 
show whether we have anything in the land that is not hollow. 
I am not drawing the inference myself. He is doing it. 

A little further on he said: 

The population of America consists to a large extent of offcasts from 
every land on the face of the earth. 

Now listen to this: 


$v the time I had been in the States a month I began to ask myself 
was any woman in the land to be trusted. 
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No virtue in these United States! An insult ‘to your mother, 
if she is alive; an insult to your wife, if she is alive; an imsult 
to your daughter, if she is alive; an ‘insult ‘to your grand- 
daughter, if you have one; an insult to your sister; an imsult to 
American womanhoed, for which every American man has been 
ready to risk and lay down his life if accusation were brought 
ugainst it, impugning its honor, its splendid elevation. 

No American woman pure, says this preminent English 
writer, who writes in the same way as does the friend of the 
British ambassador, this man who is the welcome guest at the 
British Embassy and who wears the imperial decoration of 
Japan, of Great Britain, and of Belgium. 

They may say they did not know he had said it or had 
written it or had published it. They will knew it in the morn- 
ing. i 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from Ohio, my good friend 
Mr. WIL.Is, placed in the Recorp two editorials, one by Mr. 
Clark Howell, Georgia’s member of the National Democratic 
Committee, the other by Mr. William J. Bryan, often the nomi- 
nee of the Demecratic Party for the Presidency, now a resi- 
dent of Florida, 

As to Mr. Howell, who edits, perhaps, the most widely circu- 
lated daily newspaper in the State of Georgia, I will simply 
say this, which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomMERENE] could 
not have been supposed to know: In the campaign of 1920 Mr. 
Howell placed in the race for a seat in this bedy the governor 
of Georgia, and he ran on this issue. He was not elected; he 
was overwhelningly defeated, in spite ofall the valiant service 
which could be rendered to him by my personal friend, Mr. 
Clark Howell. Had he been elected he might have been making 
a different speech from the one which I am trying to make 
to-night. 

As to Mr. Bryan, I would not want to say anything that is at 
all malicieus, although I have no cause to love him. It will 
be remembered that he opposed the Spanish-American War, 
and then came, in his grand-stand manner, to offer his services 
as a soldier to President McKinley. He went to the White 
House to do it, instead of enlisting as the others did out in 
Nebraska. President McKinley made him the colonel of a 
regiment, but another man had to drill it for him. He was 
sent down to Tampa, Fla., where he fought sand flies and mos- 
quitoes in the most heroic manner. There were no audiences 
down there to speak to, and President McKinley did not want 
him to get to Cuba, lest he spoil the plans of the campaign. 
He was kept at Tampa until he got tired of it. He wanted the 
war to close, so he came to Washington City, wearing his 
uniform, and he implored several Democratic Senators to lend 
their votes to our Republican friends on the other side .of ‘the 
Chamber to ratify the treaty of Paris by which our taxpayers 
invested $20,000,000 in buying property which our soldiers had 
won with their blood. He suceeeded in lending our Republican 
friends a sufficient number of Democratic votes to ratify that 
treaty. We thereby obtained the Philippines, and the Philip- 
pines are now being used as the excuse for going into this 
feur-power pact. 

One of the Senators who was persuaded by Mr. Bryan to 
vote for that treaty was Mr. Clay, of Georgia. I was at Mr. 
Olay’s house a short while before his death. He knew that he 
was afflicted by an incurable disease. In his house and at his 
table he told me that his vote for the P:tris treaty was the one 
act of his political life that he most regretted ; that he had been 
persuaded to cast that vote by Mr. Bryan. The widow of 
Senator Clay still lives, and by the magnanimity of this Re- 
publican administration the widow of that Democrat remains 
the postmaster of her home town at Marietta, and I am sure 
if she were asked to do so she would corroborate every word 
that I have said. With the solemnity of a dying confession 
Senator Clay expressed his profound sorrow that he had 
allowed Mr. Bryan to overpersuade him. Any southern 
Senator who now allows Mr. Bryan to persuade will carry 
similar regret to the last day of his life. 

The other Senator from Ohio |Mr. PoMERENE], who is also 
personally my very good friend, spoke of George Washington as 
being obsolete. out of date, old fogy, behind the times; that 
he had not dreamed of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, radio 
stations, airplanes, submarines, or any of the new adjuncts of 
modern ¢ivilization, and therefore what he said about the fatal 
consequences of foreign entanglements did not apply. The 
natural consequence of the Senator’s logic was that if he had 
known of the railroads, telegraphs, telephones, radio stations, 
airplanes, and submarines he weuld have withdrawn his Fare- 
well Address. I wonder what the voters of Ohio will say about 
that matter in a few days? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield te the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. RE®D. I think it is very true that when Washington 
wrote his Farewell Address he had not heard of the airplane oy 
of the automobile; he had met even heard of a Ford. If the 
argument is good that because he had not heard of these in- 
strumentalities of modern locomotion, the principles of govern- 
ment which he announced are thereby destroyed. I wonder 
what my friend from Ohio would say of the Sermon on the 
Mount. At the time it was delivered, or shortly before, Christ 
had ridden into Jerusalem on an ass and He hac never heard 
of a “ Tin Lizzie,” or of any of the modern appliances, and yet 
some people think that the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount live notwithstanding ‘modern inventions. 

Mr. KING. The Senator might also mention the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The line of argument pursued by 
the senior Senator from Ohio would, first of all scrap the Con- 
stitution itself, then, of course, it would scrap the Golden Rule, 
and, of course, it would scrap, also, the Sermon on the Mount, 

Mr. REED. ‘And also the Ten Commandments. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Oh, yes; and also the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

We heard an eulogy delivered here on Mr. Elihu Root, who is 
said to be a ‘great man actuated by pure and lofty motives. Mr, 
President, I think that a lawyer who has consciously devoted 
his whole life to showing law-breakers how to escape the pen- 
alty of their crimes does himself become morally warped be- 
cause of having done that. Let us see. When Mr. Root was 
Secretary of State under President Roosevelt he violated the 
honor and the contract this Government pledged to Korea in 
1882; and, after having done that and drawn his friend, the 
President, into it, he went to Chicago and drove a knife into 
his back ; he steam-rolled his delegates, and nominated Mr. Taft, 
who had placed his brother’s law partner in the Cabinet, in 
which position that law partner of Henry Taft surrendered to 
the Suger ‘Trust the Philippine lands, for which this Government 
had paid the friars $7,000,000, and he sold them to the Sugar 
Trust for less than our taxpayers had had to pay for them. 

Mr. President, it is a small matter to mention, but the four- 
power pact and its supplementary treaty show the punctuation 
of a lawyer, and not that of a literary man. Having been both 
a lawyer and a literary man, I know the difference between the 
one system and the other. So I say a lawyer wrote that :docu- 
ment, as it has the punctuation of a lawyer. It is not neces- 
sary to impute corrupt motives to Mr. Root. He is ‘a lawyer 
representing his client, and his client is the Angle-Japanese 
alliance, and he wants to change that contract in the interest 
of his client, and to give to that client two more allies which 
will contribute to Japan's military strength an_ irresistible 
force already in-existence. 

We are told that this pact will exist only for 10 years. Of 
course, on its face it is plain that it will last for 11 years. Ii 
is said that nothing can happen in Russia in 11 years. How 
does anybody know that? A good deal is happening in ‘Ger- 
many right now. With her abundance of paper money shi is 
industrially on her feet, and she is again competing with Amer- 
ican and English manufacturers in nearly all the marts of the 
world, We, deprived of paper money, deprived of circulation to 
the extent of $2,000,000,000 in two years, are on the very brink 
of economic ruin, and unless our financial policy is reversed 
and the money put back into circulation there will be no re- 
habilitation of our industrial and economic system. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. ‘Since the Senator has ‘been speaking about Mr. 
Root. I should like to ask him if he saw this artide in the Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner of Friday, Octeber 28, 1921? It is very 
short. It is by Oswald F, Schuette, a writer of prominence: 

Washington, October 27.—A prominent American who returned recently 
from London and who had access to the highest British and American 
officials brought back the following account of British imterest im the 
American delegation to the Washington conference on armaments. 

When President Harding made public his plans, the British Prime 
Minister sought to learn details of the plans from an Americar in Lon- 
don who is known to sustain exceedingly intimate relations with the 
White Tlouse. 

“Do you know whom your President is likely to mame jas delegates 
to this conference?” asked Lloyd-George. 

“If he follows the usual custom,’ was the reply, “ he would name 
Senator Bora, because it was Senator BorAn whose resolution for an 
armament conference really started this whele matter.” 

* But he is a fanatic.” was the complaint of Lloyd-Gearge. ‘‘ We 


never could get along with him, Is there anyone else who is hikeiy to 
be named?” 






















“Senator Knox.” was the second suggestion. “He is a former Sec- 
retary of State, a leader in the Senate, and an authority on interna- 


onal affairs. 
a oe eae pig-headed,” was the explosive comment of the British 
yremier, “ Why. does not President Harding name some one like Plihu 
Root + We eould deal with him.” 

In this connection, I call attention to a fac simile letter which 
was printed on Mareh 19 in the New York American, on the let- 
terhead of the United States Senate, Committee on the Philip- 
pines; in the upper left-hand corner, “ Warren G. Harding, 
Ohio, chairman.” 

' Jone 30, 1919. 

- WILLIAM F, BREWSTER, 

” Edison Building, Chicago, Ml. 


My Dear Mk. Brewster: Permit me to make grateful acknowledg- 
ment of your gracious letter of June 28. ’ 

We seem to be in essential accord about the League of Nations, and 
J quite agree with you that it has been helpful that we had pioneers 
in attacking the plan which has been negotiated by the President. 

| have been very much interested to note the contents. of your letter 
to * * * What especially attracted my interest was your refer- 
ence to Mr. Reot. I join in paying very high tribute to Mr. Root’s 
commanding ability, but I agree with you that he is not infallible and 
I am perfectly frank to say he has not been so helpful as he might have 
been in dealing with this matter, if he had been free from professional! 
entanglements. which have committed him more or less to the League of 
Nations plan, 

Very truly yours, W. G. Harpina. 


| think the two statements fit somewhat into the Senator's 
remarks, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, they do. I had a 
photographie copy of that letter in my hands er on my desk 
when I spoke here the other day; but it had not then been 
made public property, as it has now been, and it has always 
been my coneeption of propriety to not use a private letter in 
publie without the permission of the person whe wrote it; and 
not having that permission, and the letter not then being public 
property, as it is now, I did not feel free to comment upon it. 
What the Senator from Missouri has read inte my remarks 
exactly tallies with what I was saying. The English Govern- 
ment wanted Mr, Root because he is their lawyer. He is the 
attorney for the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and he is the attorney 
of the J. P. Morgan banking house. He is the attorney of the 
international bank, and behind all of this drive are the interna- 
tional bankers who mean to exploit China, Siberia, and that 
island which, it is said, has as much mineral wealth as Mexico— 
Sakhalin. It is virtually a part of the mainland of Russia, but 
our negotiators said it was six or eight hundred miles off. 

Mr. President, the Senator from California [Mr. SHorrripes], 
answering a question put to him by the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Resp], stated to the Senate that he had run on 
the issue of the League of Nations, but he considered this neth- 
ing of a league and that therefore there was no. inconsistency 
in his supporting this while he opposed the other. Te show you 
how careless have been those who wrote this treaty and whe 
have spoken about it, he put into the Recorp a clause which 
states that the United States do net assent to the mandates 
given to Great Britain and to Japan at Paris—mandates over 
those 25,000 islands in the Pacific Ocean. Why, Mr. President, 
the Yap treaty contains the express language “The United 
States consent to those mandates.” Which of these was written 
first? Here is the supplementary treaty, the declaration acecom- 
panying the above four-power treaty. It says the United States 
do not assent. The Yap treaty declares that the United States 
do consent. Which was written first? Were they written by the 
Same man? Why could he not remember what he wrote? 

The Senator from California asked, “ What is mysterious 
about this?” Well, I think that is mysterious. In the one, 
where we are told it is merely a matter of laying a cable on 


the way to China, the United States are made to consent to | 


those mandates—to consent se far as Japan is concerned in ex- 
press terms, and by implication to consent to Great Britain, 
becuuse we can not consent to the one and deny the other. 
That must be manifest to every intelligent mind. Yet here we 
have these two treaties. The cable company Japan may con- 
trol by buying up a majority of the stock, and censor all the 
news that we send to the East, and all that the Hast sends to 


us. In the Yap treaty we consent to those mandates which | 


carry out the secret agreement which Mr. Balfour denied, and 
which, if we had known, we would have required to be abro- 
gated before ever we sent our boys abroad to die for France 
and for Great Britain. In the one we say we will not consent; 
in the other we do. 

Aud whispering I'll ne’er consent—consented. 

What sort of attention was paid to our national honor and 
our interests when Singapore, at the end of the Malay Penin- 
sulx on the China Sea, was classed as a Pacific port—a port of 
transit through whieh passes the commerce of 500,000,000 peo- 
ple on the one side and 500,000,000 on the other, one-third of the 
human race? 
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Mystery? Why, there is mystery after mystery im this 
treaty. The Borah reselution did not call for anything but 


disarmament, and the whole country got the idea that we were 


going to have peace, peace, no more wars, and there was a 
grand flourish and a fanfare of trumpets at the opening of 
the conference in the hall, as I understand, where they were 
guests ef the Daughters of the American Revolution. I wonder 
if these noble, patrietie women dreamed that as their guests 
these men were going to conspire to surrender the independence, 
the glories of the Revelution, which that order was founded te 
keep fresh in the memories of succeeding generations! 

We heard about the naval ratio, 5-5-3. We heard about 
the tariff that China was to be allowed to increase slightly. 
We heard about the submarine, the poison gas, and all the rest 
of it. The one thing we heard not one whisper about was 
this surrender of American freedom; because you do.surrender 
freedom when you tie your hands in a four-power pact or a 
pact with any other number of powers. It can not be denied, 
If you go into any kind of organization, church or lay, you 
surrender part of your individual independence. In becoming 
members of society the individual is assumed to have been 
willing to surrender a part of his individuality to get the 
protection ef the whele. That is the very basis of society; 
and what is true of a seciety composed of individuals is neces- 
sarily true of a seciety composed of nations. 

With whom are we going into a combination and against 
whom? We are going into a combination with a pagan Em- 
pire which is now waging war upon a Christian-converted coun- 
try, Korea, and is making war upon a great Greek Cathotie 
Empire, Russia. We are paganizing ourselves to assist the 
Buddhists te rob the Christians of Russia and Korea. Can 
that be defended in any forum where reason prevails? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have heard much of this pagan alliance 
with Japan in answer to the beautiful beatitudes connected in 
a smoky and vague way with this treaty. The inference is that 
we are united with our Christian brother, England, in the spread 
of the spirit of the Redeemer throughout the world. I wish 
to. ask one of the greatest historians who has ever adorned this 
bedy whether I am not right in the statement that from the day 
the first Christian perished on the bloody sands of a Roman 
arena, until the last Christian gave his life rather than burn 
ineense before the altars of Diana, in one year, in a single 
12-month, Great Britaim has caused the death ef more Christians 
by Turkish brigands and Turkish janissaries than ever fell be- 
fore all the powers of all the Nerves and all the Domitians and 
all the Tiberiuses that ever-made war upon the Christian faith 
throughout the whole history of the Roman Empire? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. That is true, Mr. President, and 
a comparatively recent illustration of it is this: That the Cri- 
mean War was feught for the purpese of maintaining the rule 
of the Turks who had committed all sorts of atrocities against 
the Christians in the Balkan Peninsula and against the Chris- 
tians in Armenia. 

Mr. STANLEY. At that point, not to interrupt the Senator, 
I often wondered why 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator frem Kentucky 
will address the Chair first to determine whether the Senator 
having the floor will yield. That is the procedure which must 
be followed. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I gladly vield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I anticipated no treuble there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. [It is not a question of anticipa- 
tion ; it is a question of a rule of this body. 

Mr. STANLEY. If I have stepped incontinentiy on the toes 
of the Presiding Officer I most humbly apologize; it wus not 
intentional. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no apology needed. 
It is only a question of following the rule. Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure, Mr. President. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, may | interrupt the Senator 
from Georgia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senater from Georgia 
yields. 

Mr. STANLEY. We are as highly technical as this treaty. 
I often wondered why, at the foot of that beautiful poem 
now quoted in all our textbooks, “ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava,” where 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 


Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered, 
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While the Six Hundred went to death and to immortality, 
they did not write, “ Not one of them fought or one of them 
fell, not one of them gave his red and heroic blood, in order 






that a pagan Turk might murder a Christian with impunity in | any such instance. 


Armenia. under the wgis of that Christian and canonized na- 
tion, Great Britain.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, that is quite true. 
The net result of the Crimean War was to continue the power 
of Turkey; but we need not be surprised at anything done by 
Great Britain; and when I say that I mean the governing | 
powers there, the oligarchy. I do not mean the people, because 
by blood I am an Englishman myself. 

Mr. STANLEY. So am I. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. But the governing power there is 
like it is in so many other countries—it represents caste and 
privilege and organized wealth, disregarding the rights of the 
masses and the true interests of civilization. 

I was about to refer to Russia when my friend, the Senator 
from Missouri, got in. How does anybody know that Russia | 
will not come back within 11 years? How does anybody know 





that her armies will not be marching toward the Arctic Circle, 
within the next week or the next month, to hurl the Japanese 
away from what is really the Russian mainland, not only in | 
Siberia but in the island of Sakhalin, which, for a part of the 
year at least, is connected with the Russian mainland, and | 
which is as much the property of Russia as Alaska is ours? 

In that case, then, we will be bound to raise another expe- 
ditionary force, and again have American blood reddening the 
snows of Siberia. We may have again another blockade of the 
Russian coast, reducing noncombatants—inen, women, and chil- | 
dren—to the agonies of starvation. Stranger things have hap- | 
pened. We did not think we would get into this World War, | 
but we did, and we are not out of it yet. I wish to God [| 
could see before me far enough to fix the time when we will be | 
out of it, and out of its direct and dire consequences. | 


Senators on the other side say that there are no words in 
this treaty which bind us to an alliance and commit us to send- 
ing military-and naval aid to repel the aggressions which some | 
fifth power may make on one of these four. No, the words are 
not there. Elihu Root and Arthur Balfour were too shrewd to | 
show their cards. They dared not write those words expressly 
in the treaty. They wanted the American people to be duped. | 
They wanted the American people to believe that this treaty 
meant peace, the end of war. Therefore, with the cunning of a | 
shrewd lawyer who had been cunning enough to keep out of | 
the penitentiary some of the worst criminals that ever trod the | 
American continent, this shrewd lawyer wrote words which, 
while I think they convey his meaning, are not so very plain | 
as to catch the attention of the ordinary American reader, who | 
suspects no guile, because, as a rule, the American is not a man | 
of guile. 

Going to another point, American missionaries, American 
Bible women, American school-teachers, American surgeons, | 
financed by the money given in our churches by consecrated | 
Christians, had turned Korea into a Christian land, which et 
our great Georgia Methodist missionary, Warren Candler, to 
say that St. Paul never had such an opportunity in his life as 
we had in Korea. At Seoul the Christians had one of the most | 
magnificent universities on the globe. They had thousands of | 
schools, thousands of churches, millions of devoted converts. | 
The Buddhist Japanese have been burning those schoolhouses, | 
burning those churches, burning the worshippers in the churches, 
butchering the converts, torturing the girls, torturing the boys, | 
torturing the men, torturing the women until the horrors of | 
the Dark Ages have been excelled; and we are becoming part- 
ners to it. It was going on while these conferees were sitting 
as guests of the Daughters of the American Revolution. Was 
there any protest, any remonstrance, any expostulation? Nota 
word. On the contrary, we were so tender of the feelings of 
these Buddhists that the chaplain, the Christian chaplain who 
opened the session with prayer, was not allowed to mention the 
name of his Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Surely we must 
be very much afraid of Japan. 

Do net Senators argue here, on both sides of the aisle, that 
there was a great emergency upon us, a great danger from the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance? Do they intend to go before their 
constituents in the fall election 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky ? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Georgia, with perfect 
respect to both! Again invoking the profound knowledge of 
history of the Senator from Georgia, does he know of another 
instance in the history of the world except the opening of this 
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conference where God Almighty was ever insulted by a doctored 
prayer? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not know of 
If somebody wanted to censor the prayer 
of our Chaplain, the worthy Doctor Muir, there would be a riot 


on the floor of the Senate. I wish to know what line of defense 


the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. who is soon to 


go to the judgment bar of public opinion in his State, will take, 
able lawyer that he is, when he is asked to explain why he 
virtually indorsed the striking out of the name of Jesus Christ 
from a Christian prayer. I would like to know upon what line 
of reasoning he is going to defend himself before the brave 
people of Ohio after having stated here that we must vote for 
this abomination, this surrender of our perfect, unfettered free- 


| dom, because we are afraid of Japan. 


I, for one, would not dare to go back to the State which I 
have the honor in part to represent here and tell my people 


| there that I made the plea of a coward, in behalf of cowards, and 


based my action upon craven cowardice. 
The very women would beat me off the hustings with their 
house brooms. But that is the attitude taken on the other side 


| Of the Chamber, and the attitude taken on this side by those 


who advocate this abominable departure from historic American 


policy which has made our country the most powerful in the 
world. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (at. 9 o’clock and 1 minute 
p. m.). The Chair is obliged to state to the Senator from 
Georgia that his hour has expired. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Have I 30 minutes more? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has 30 minutes on 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 
once. 

As I was saying a moment ago, they have told us that this is 
an alliance or agreement or compact to confer, as the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] said, “ an agreement to get 
together and talk.”” Why was any agreement needed for that? 
Men can always talk; so can women. Why was any agreement 
necessary for that? If the propagandists put. this over, they 
will have 11 years in which to perpetuate its life by similar 
methods. If what the people said at the polls in November, 1920, 
‘an be so soon forgotten, what will be forgotten before the 
11 years are up? The propagandists, the invisible powers, 
the irresistible force that can put this thing over, can put any- 
thing over, including a life term for the President, which will 
be a thinly veiled monarchy—and that is the goal toward which 


I will address myself to that, at 


| we are tending. 


The Senator from California [Mr. SHorrripce] declared his 
belief that the Japanese question on the Pacific coast would not 
be affected by this treaty. Why, Mr. President, this treaty 
throws the case into the jurisdiction of a court where Japan 
will have greater influence than ourselves, because she is a 
member of the League of Nations, into which she could drag 
us to try that case, and the league does not love us, for we did 
not join it. Her case will virtually be tried by herself. 

She will be the judge of her own case. Is not this a Pacific 
question? The treaty expressly states that Pacific questions 
shall be the subject of conference and of adjustment. She need 
not try it in the conference composed of the United States, 
France, England, and Japan. She can summon the United 
States to plead before the bar of the council of the League of 
Nations, and if the United States refuses to answer the sum- 
mons to obey the process our refusal will be an act of war, and 
every one of the 50 nations in the League of Nations will at 
once become our enemy under the covenant of the league. 

The junior Senator from California said that the treaty 
binds us to no more than to respect the international rights 
of other nations. International law does that much. To 
trample upon the rights of another nation is a cause of war 
under international law, and it was that which caused Presi- 
dent Wilson in his address to Congress to ask for the declara- 
tion of war that led us into the Kuropean conflict. That is in- 
ternational law. They need not to juggle behind closed doors, 
whispering to one another, week after week, to reach that point. 
International law does it. We do not need four powers to 
ugree on that. That is the law applying to all the powers, 

The junior Senator from California, who was elected as an 
opponent of the League of Nations, said that international law 
allows the State of California freedom of legislation against 
the Japanese. I dispute that proposition. I know he is an 
able lawyer, a gentleman for whom personally I have the great- 
est respect and. with whom I live upon the most cordial terms 
here in the Senate. But, Mr. President, the international law, 
as he will find it in the standard authority of Hall, sixth edi- 
tion, pages 211 and 212, says that no State of this Union, nor 
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can the whole Unien, under international law pass aay statute 
which discriminates against any one country. The law must 
pe uniform. It must apply alike to all. That is in international 
uw. 

-~ n the case of a question arising as to whether Japan’s na- 
tionals are being treated on an equality with the nationals of 
France, England, Germany, or any other country, Japan decides 
that question for herself. That is the principle of international 
law. See what dangers there are in the California question, a 
Pacific question under international law and under this compact. 

As I have said once or twice previously, the old fight, so 
arduous, so long, and so self-sacrificing, that our forefathers 
made to win our present freedom thrills me with its memories 
and inspires me to make one more effort to arouse public senti- 
ment against this abject surrender to Great Britain and Japan. 
J would like to see our country always free, worthy of the 
struggles of our forefathers. In the old country a man of my 
name, of my family and my blood, refused to take office under 
King George III until he had promised to allow his Prime 
Minister to recognize the independence of these struggling 
Colonies. At the same time that he was doing that in the old 
country my immediate ancestors in name, in family, and in 
blood were giving their lives to win the independence which 
has been our proud heritage. 

Liberty lighting the world! And now we league ourselves 
with those who are trampling out the liberties of the world in 
India, in Korea, in China, in Siberia, in Syria, and in Meso- 
potamia. When the time comes that we can no longer sing the 
Star-Spangled Banner, when the flag no longer waves in the 
sunlight or in the evening’s glory, when this no longer is “ the 
land of the free and the home of the brave,’ I for one would 
rather be at the bottom of the narrow home where some day 
my bones must rest. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free. 

Has that old spirit died out? Is the spirit of seventy-six 
gone? Is it all over, this dream of a free Republic? Is it all 
over? It seems so, Mr. President; it seems so! We are going 
into an alliance with the greatest enemy of human freedom that 
ever built an empire. 

Think of their hiring East Indian negroes to burn and ravish 
day after day and night after ‘night the coast and towns of 
Virginia. Think of their hiring savage red men to burn, to 
slave, to scalp, to tomahawk men, women, and children in the 
South and on the northwestern frontier. Think of their burn- 
ing this Capitel, burning the White House, stopping our ships 
on the high seas, seizing American sailors and driving them 
into involuntary servitude on the battleships of England. Think 
of the way they murdered millions of Chinese to force the opium 
trade on them, 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. STANLEY. While the Senator is recounting the interest- 
ing history of the employment of negro slaves 'to turn rapists 
and murderers in Virginia, of red savages to massacre women 
and children, and of the hiring of the Prussian hordes, I would 
like to remind the Senator, just to make his picture complete, 
that the only reason why we did not suffer the horrors of 20,000 
Russian cossacks at the same time was because Catherine II— 
yes, even Catherine IIl—had too much decency to sell them to 
George III. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I accept with great pleasure that 
addition to what I was saying. 

Would that I had the time to give the Senate and the country 
something of the public morality of Japan. It is the only coun- 
try on earth where a candidate for high office publishes the fact 
that he has been indorsed by the lawyers, by the merchants, 
by the bankers, and by the prostitutes. I can see where the 
lawyers might comre in and the bankers and the merchants, but 
how the prostitutes got in I do not know. Japan is the only 
country on earth where a candidate publishes the testimonial 
of the head woman of the guild of prostitutes, because they are 
organized in a guild, these gilded women. It is the only country 
on earth where a man near to the Emperor published a de- 
fense of the foul, cowardly assassination of the Queen of Korea. 
He had no conception of the moral turpitude of that deed. We 
could form an idea of the character of such a defense if we 
could suppose that some American lawyer had published a de- 
fense of the assassination of President Lincoln. 

Oh, I suppose we are going in. Politics make strange bed- 
fellows, but it never made a stranger one than when we took 
in a country where they elect the nran vouched by the pros- 
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titutes. I feel like crying, “Come back to us, Bayard, the 
knight without fear and without reproach.” I feel like the 
country needs a new baptism in the old doctrines of American- 
ism for which our fathers fought, of which our statesmen 
thought, for which our workmen wrought, and which have been 
the warp and woof of our greatness. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am perfectly aware that the 
only purpose any remarks may have at this point in the debate 
will be to, in a way, sum up the arguments that have been 
made and to state the case as it has been clarified by debate. 
It is too late to change votes in the Senate. It is, perhaps, 
not too late to enlighten the country. 

When the League of Nations compact was before the Senate, 
the valiant leader on the Republican side fought for time; he 
exhausted all the ingenuity of his great mind in seeking to 
gain sufficient time for action by the country. Time was gained; 
and whether the opponents of that treaty were right or were 
wrong, a question which I do not propose now to stop to de- 
bate, the country was finally permitted to express its voice. 

If the last election had been fought out between a four-power 
alliance and the League of Nations—that is, between a four- 
power alliance and an alliance of 48 powers—who shall say 
that Warren G. Harding would have been elected President of 
the United States? The issue presented to the American people 
was not that issue. The issue presented to the American people 
was a League of Nations, whose opponents claimed it to be an 
alliance with foreign powers, and a candidate who declared on 
a hundred platforms, and, I think, a thousand times on his own 
front porch, that he was opposed to every form of entangling 
alliance. That verdict rendered, he came before the American 
people in an inaugural address, in the opening paragraphs of 
which he renewed his pledge of faith to America and to Ameri- 
canism and reasserted his adherence to the doctrines of George 
Washington. 

The country was lulled to sleep, the sleep of confidence. 
There was born in the hearts of good men and good women 
everywhere a desire to limit the horrors and ravages of war 
and to lift from the taxpayers’ heavily burdened shoulders the 
weight of military establishments. 

A resolution was introduced in the Senate by the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] calling for a confer- 
ence looking to the reduction of armament by the principal mili- 
tary powers of the earth. So much was the administration set 
against that resolution that every power of the administration 
and of the special representatives of the administration upon 
this floor was brought to bear to prevent the passage of the 
resolution. It was only because the determination, the elo- 
quence, the zeal of the Senator from Idaho became irresistible 
that the administration finally yielded and called a conference 
for the purpose of considering,the reduction of armament. That 
was a question upon which there was no division of opinion 
among thinking Americans. The American citizen was for a 
reduction of armament. All that he asked was that the United 
States should be left in a position of reasonable security. The 
American citizen and the Members of this body are still of that 
opinion. 

The conference, we asked, should be held in public; that star- 
chamber proceedings and dark-lantern methods should for once* 
be abolished; and that the people of the world, who were the 
parties concerned, should not be kept in ignorance of what their 
temporary representatives might be doing. We were assured 
on this floor by the distinguished leader of the Republican side 
that if the resolution demanding publicity of all matters should 
be modified so that it was not absolute in its terms the proceed- 
ings would be made public in all possible respects. 

We had a grand entry, something like the grand entry of a 
circus, when the band plays and all of the actors appear in their 
variegated uniforms. We had some speeches, which, of course, 
told us nothing, except that the world was about to be regen- 
erated and redeemed, and that the sun of the millennium was 
just painting with glory the horizon of the immediate present. 
Then the foreign delegates retired into the closet. Sometimes 
they took with them the American representatives and sometimes 
they did not, and when they had determined upon a course of 
policy and fixed what was to be done they came before the 
public with another grand entry and another flourish of trum- 
pets and another beating of drums and told us what they had 
done to us; but no one, not even the representatives appointed 
from this body, pretends to tell us the debates, the history of the 
negotiations, the demands made upon us by other powers, or the 
reasons advanced why particular contracts should be made. 

But the people were still having their eves directed toward 
the sun of peace, toward disarmament, when suddenly, out of 
the dark, out of the silence, out of the mystery, we were con- 
fronted with a four-power alliance. That was followed by a 
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proposition to turn over to Japan and Great Britain 26,000 
islands in the Pacitic Ocean, and the people were told only that 
we were dealing with reference to Yap, and we were told that 
the only interest we had in Yap was a telegraph pole or two. 

That was followed by a disarmament proposition which I 
demonstrated a few days ago upon this floor—not by my figures, 
but by the figures of high experts—leaves Great Britain with 
at least 20 per cent advantage on the ocean as against the 
American Navy, takes from us the right to fortify the Philip- 
pines or to fortify Guam, places the Philippines in a position 
where they can be taken overnight by Japan, places Guam in a 
position where it can be taken overnight by Japan, and once 
taken and once fortified America never can retake the Philip- 
pines, never can attack Japan in her home islands or success- 
fully attack Japan’s fleet, even though we may bave chased 
it across the Pacific Ocean, and all of this for the very simple 
reason that no American battleship or any other battleship 
can sail 6,000 miles of ocean and be prepared to fight a battle, 
first, because it will not have sufficient fuel to return to its 
base, and second, because the bottoms of the vessels will be 
so foul that they can not be successfully navigated in a sea 
fight. In addition to that is the Chinese treaty—a treaty which 
denies to China the right to fix her own revenues or to exercise 
the powers of an independent nation. 

This, then, is the outcome of all this treaty making. The 
American people do not know it to-day, but the American people 
will know it, and know it in the near future. Propaganda may 
succeed for an hour; misrepresentation may have its day of 
success, but in the end the American people will find out the 
truth regarding every proposition. I hesitate not to say, though 
I claim not the gift of prophecy, that not a Democratic conven- 
tion will meet in the United States in the next 12 months or 
the next 2 years which will not condemn the four-power pact 
we are considering to-night, and I do not hesitate to predict 
that great multitudes of American citizens who, regardless of 
party, voted against what they believed to be an entangling 
alliance will stand more true to their principles than the 
irreconcilables who quit the flag of their country when the flag 
of their party was held above them. 

Mr. President, what is the four-power treaty, the four-power 
alliance? Its language has been quoted over and over again; 
but I want to take the time very briefly to read the four-power 
pact when we strike from it language that is practically sur- 
plusage. Follow it: 

With a view to the preservation of the general peace and the mainte- 
nance of their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular 
dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean * * * the high eon- 
tracting parties agree— 

Notice, first, that they have in view the preservation of the 
general pence, and that general peace is to be preserved by this 
alliance; not a peace between the four parties to the treaty, for 
if that had been the case the language would have been “ with 
a view to the preservation of the peace between England, France, 
Japan, and the United States.” That is not the language. The 
language is, ‘“ with a view to the preservation of the general 
peace.” 

I continue reading: 

e And— 


In addition, now, to preserving the general peace— 

And the maintenance of their rights in relation to their insular 
possessions and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

So there are two objects: One to preserve the general peace; 
the other to preserve the rights of these four nations in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Article I: 

The high contracting parties agree as between themselves to respect 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular domin- 
jons in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

That is one of the objects, and that is met by an agreement 
between the parties with relation to their insular rights. Then 
we come to article 2, which deals with the other portion of the 
preamble, which I read: 

If the said rights— 

That is, the rights of any of these parties— 


are threatened by the aggressive action of any other power, the high 
contracting parties shall communicate * * in order to arrive at 
an understanding— 


As to what? 

As to the most efficient measures to be taken— 

How? 
to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the par- 
ticular situation. 

Mr, President, there is nothing in human language that more 
clearly outiines the fixed purpose of these powers to stand to- 
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gether in the Pacific Ocean, and, in case of an attack, to meet 
and agree as to the most efficient means to be employed to repel 
that attack. What is the most efficient means that can be em. 
ployed to repel an attack? Clearly, you can not repel an attuck 
by a great navy by passing a resolution. You can not stop the 
advance of armed ships by a verbal protest. There is but one 
way, one efficient means—and they are to agree upon the most 
efficient means—and that is a superior navy, superior guns, 
superior metal. The man who will stand and try to construe 
away the plain meaning of those words I will not say is dis- 
honest, but in my opinion he has a mentality that it is not 
safe for him to trust to take him home at night without 4 
guide, or else he is dishonest. Every man who reads those 
words, every statesman in the chancelleries of the world, under- 
stands what those words mean. 

Mr. President, what are we told? We are told, first, that 
the treaties are all-powerful; that they insure the peace of the 
Pacific. We ask: “ Why are they powerful?” and we are told 
because this is a combination of the power of the four grezt 
fighting nations of the world. Then we inquire if that be not 
an agreement in the form of an alliance, because if there is no 
agreement to do those things there is no aggregation of power; 
for aggregation of power implies the agreement to employ thie 
power, and how the power shall be employed. The moment we 
confront our friends with that argument—the obvious, the clear, 
the certain argument—to what position are they driven? They 
say: “It is not an alliance. We have agreed to do nothing. 
The other nations have agreed to do nothing.” Then the answer 
is: “If we have agreed to do nothing, and the other nations 
have agreed to do nothing, then the agreement amounts to noth- 
ing, and your declaration that the peace of the Pacific is assured 
because of a great combination of power is a false argument, is 
an untrue argument, is a miserable deception practiced upon 
the people.” 

There is and there can be no escape from the one or the other 
of those conclusions. 

Finally, this afternoon, when the Senator from Idaho was 
pressing this same point home, the Senator from Wisconsin 
rose and proceeded to place the matter one step farther from 
any effective agreement, for, said he, there is nobody appointed 
to meet with the other nations, and consequently there is not 
even any machinery to bind us, there is not any individual au- 
thority to bind us morally or otherwise. In other words, we 
have made an agreement that we will meet and we will agree to 
do something, and nobody is bound to agree to do anything, 
and if they do agree to do anything, they are not bound to do 
it; and, second, there is nobody to meet to agree to do any- 
thing, consequently we have as a sum total this result, the ad- 
dition of two nothings together, a great power that will protect 
the Pacific and keep the peace of the world. 

If that be not idiocy refined, if that be not chiecanery reduced 
to the thousandth power, if that be not subterfuge practiced in 
the most impudent manner in the face of the American people, 
then I can not understand what is subterfuge, and I can not 
see that which is crooked. 

Then they tell us it is only a moral kind of an obligation, 
that if we meet and talk things over we may agree and we may 
not agree; we will do as we please, and we will get all through, 
and when we ask what security that gives us, they answer, 
“None.” Yet, on the strength of that security, we are asked 
to scrap our battleships, to yield our bases, to give up the possi- 
bility of protecting our possessions, upon the strength of a thing 
which they say is a mere moral obligation. 

Mr. President, I heard some arguments of that kind made on 
this floor when we were discussing the League of Nations. I 
heard some men, not all, say that there was nothing but a moril 
obligation, that we had not agreed that we would carry out any 
arrangement which might be made as the result of conferences 
or agreements, the language in that instrument I am now dis- 
cussing being almost identical with the language which is en- 
ployed in this instrument. When that argument was made, it 
was not the true argument, for the true argument of any m:n 
supporting the League of Nations was that it was a league of 
such power that it could enforce its mandates, and that if it 
rendered wise decisions and could enforce them, there would be 
a wise result. Those who took the other ground were the quib- 
blers, who were afraid to face the issue that they were willing 
to create a great aggregation of world power. When those 
quibblers advanced that argument they were met by an argu- 
ment, and I want to read the argument that was hurled in their 
teeth. Senators will find it in volume 58, page 5221, of flie 

YONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and it was uttered on September 11, 
1919. 


Let every man make the distinction that he prefers. 
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This orator was discussing the argument to which I have re- 


ferred. 
4 contract is a contract, a covenant is a covenant, and if this Re- 
public does not mean to do as it promises, it has no business to make 


» promise. 
ig is no language in the covenant more plain than article 10. 
Kither it means what it says and obligates the member nations to go to 
war in defense of a member nation, or it means nothing at all. If it 
leaves any member nation free to ewercise its own judgment as to the 
merits of any attack, it doesnot guarantee the territorial integrity or 
peace of any nation. Jt is worse than phantom; it is the mirage that 
lures nations thirsting for peace to the very desert of cruel destruction, 

Who said that? Warren G. Harding, who now stands sponsor 
for a compact the defenders of which on this floor are driven to 
make the same argument Mr. Harding then answered as a 
Member of the Senate, namely, the argument that we enter a 
compact and are not bound; that we agree to do something and 
at the same time do not agree to do it. 

Further, he said: 

Ours is truly an expanded influence and a world interest, but_there is 
yet for us a splendid isolation. * * The people of this Republic 
were not concerned with governing the universe. Their interests, their 
hearts, their hopes, their ambitions, their weal or woe—all of these are 
in the United States of America. We wanted nothing abroad but re- 
spect for our just rights, and that we mean to have, in peace or war, 
no matter who threatens, 

It would have been so onay. if our commission had thought of America 
first, to have said to the allied powers, “ Look here, friends and allies— 
yes. and to enemies as well—we came over and helped you bring an 
outlaw to terms because he trespassed our rights beyond endurance. 
Iie is humbled now, and it is yours to restore order and make _ and 
abiding peace. We want peace, and we want to go to work and réplace 
the waste of war. We will advise, if we can and you wish it, but we 
ure asking nothing, and we will go back home and see to our own affairs. 
We do not mean to mie in again, unless some bully in making a row 
infringes our rights and murders our citizens and destroys our laeful 
property. In that event we will be forced to come back, but we will 
come more promptly the next time.” That would have left a good im- 
pression, and we would have been at peace, and so would Hurope, 
months ago, 

“We do not mean to mix in again, unless some bully in mak- 
ing a row infringes our rights,” and behold, the sun has not 
circled the earth for one year until we are mixing in again, 
though no bully threatens our rights. We are mixing in with 
foreign nations in foreign affairs, and agreeing to unite with 
them in defense, if you please, or in an attack, if you may, of 
other powers, 

Mr. President, some Senators discussed this same doctrine 
which the now President was discussing. Some of these Sen- 
ators to whom I shall refer were then known as “ irrecon- 
cilables.” How brave they were; how valiantly they stood and 
declared that, regardless of party, and not because of difference 
in party, but because of love of their country and their respect 
for the traditions handed down by Washington and Jefferson 
and the other immortal dead, they were standing against every 
form of alliance. How valiant those “ irreconcilables ” looked 
as they charged over the wall, as they bravely held the line, as 
they stood foot to foot and elbow to elbow, invincible and un- 
yielding. Now, behold the crowd of reconcilables into which 
they have been transformed. How tamely they take to the 
leash. With what subservience they bare their backs to the 
party whip. How readily they bow their necks to the master’s 
yoke. They are all absent to-night. I wanted to say this in 
their presence, but there is not one of them but feels to-night 
like any other man would feel who turned his coat and exposed 
a very disreputable lining. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wish to make merely one observation. 
Does not the Senator realize that if this treaty had come to us 
from Woodrow Wilson, instead of four votes on this side against 
it there would be 40 votes against it? 

Mr. REED. Undoubtedly. I want to say about the “ irrecon- 
cilables,” that there are about five over there who stayed true 
to their colors, thoroughbreds ; men who have in the past shown 
that they have no master except their conscience and their God. 
Of course, everybody in this country knows who they are: I do 
not need to name them. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Kentucky ? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

_ Mr. STANLEY. I recall very vividly that these temporary 
irreconcilables were engaged at that time in throwing great big 
bouquets at the Senator from Missouri for doing what they 
would no more dare to do than a rabbit would dare to spit in a 
bulldog’s face, 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, as I stood then doing what I 
helieved to be my duty, opposing a plan of a Democratic Presi- 
dent, for whom I had a great respect, opposing it because I 
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believed the international agreement which he proposed was full 
of danger, I remember making arguments in which I asserted 
that we could not, even in an agreement where there were 48 
powers, place ourselves in any manner subject to the influence 
of the vote of Japan, and when that question came before this 
body a speech was made by one of the “ irreconcilables ” on the 
other side of the Chamber. Let me read it to you: 

Ostrichlike, our Government has declined to recognize that the 
promises of the great Asiatic military power fronting our Pacific coast 
are to be measured by her performances in the past. By that measure- 
ment the promises are worthless. 

Although “ enlightened expediency ” may stop the ears of the Ameri- 
can peace delegates, the Senate can not be deaf to the truth. For 35 
years Japanese foreign policy in Asia has been one of consistent perfidy 
and aggression, I defy anyone to make candid answer to that charge. 
The wonderful material advance of Japan was contemporaneous with 
that of modern Prussia, and in close imitatign of it. Japanese society, 
the Japanese constitution, the Japanese Jinkerthum, the Japanese 
monarchy, the Japanese Army, all hare been molded in Prussian lines. 
The diplomacy of Japan has been patterned after that of Frederick the 
Great in its disregard of truth, solemn pledges, and human rights. If 
anyone doubts this, let him review his own memory of Japan’s relations 
with China and Korea, her secret and now discovered violation of the 
pledges exchanged with the Government of the United States. 

The man who made that speech was the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Lllinois [Mr. MecCormick], one of the “ irrecon- 
cilables.” To-day, if rumor is to be eredited and if his atti- 
tude here is to be credited, he proposes to vote for a treaty 
with this power that breaks treaties, with this power that is 
without conscience according to his own words, with this power 
that does not regard treaties even with the respect due to a 
scrap of paper, and upon the strength of the written promise 
of this Nation that he has denounced in these burning words 
he proposes that we shall junk the battleships of America and 
shall repose our trust in that nation’s plighted word. 

Mr. President, I am wondering where my friend from Illi- 
nois is to-night; and he is my friend. He came to my State. 
He made speeches denouncing every form of alliance. He de- 
clared that this country is America, and that America should 
observe the teachings of George Washington and there should 
be no alliances of any kind whatsvever. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp the remarks of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. I shall only take the time 
to read one sentence: 

The United States should keep itself in such a position that if it 
must go to war it may go to war in behalf of such peoples and prin 
ciples as it itself may decide on at the time, and not permit itself in 
advance to be dragged into a foreign war upon the side or upon the 
conditions determined by an international foreign counci] sitting in 
secret upon which we will have only one vote. 

That is exceedingly applicable to the case in hand. When 
we sit down to this conference it is to be a conference. The 
man who sits down in the conference and says in advance that 
he intends to confer, but intends to be bound by nothing, morally 
or otherwise, is a dishonest’scoundrel who has no business at 
the council board. If you are not there to counsel and if you 
have agreed in advance to agree, if you then propose to say, 
having agreed to counsel and having agreed to agree, that you 
do not propose to do anything you have agreed to do, you are 
a trickster and a juggler of words, an unworthy thing. 

I ask that the remainder of the remarks of the Senator from 
Connecticut be inserted in the Recorp without reading, together 
with brief extracts from the renrarks of several other Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Dragged into this league, as I said, with the Senate 
claiming one interpretation of our obligations, or denying that we are 
obligated at all, and the President of the United States, the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Army and Navy, the man who appoints all 
our ambassadors and ministers abroad, claiming that we have assumed 
the obligation. who is to decide it? The compromise modification of 
the Ledge reservation provides that the Congress then, ‘under full 
liberty of action,” shall decide in each specific instance. In what does 
the “liberty of action ” consist? 

* * * - * - * 

* * * Why men of honor and good faith onw have such liberty 
ef action under those circumstances as would consist in repudiating 
every practicable means by which the obligation which we have sa 
credly assumed could possibly be carried out. Is that the sort of 
camouflage that this mighty Nation of 110,000,000 of Christian people 
wint to take refuge behind in this hour of the world’s civilization, 
when the violation of the sanctity of an international treaty was 
the cause of all the death and destruction from which we are just now 
emerging? . ; ; 

Is that the Janus-faced, deceptive quibbling that this Nation wants 
to make as a guaranty of its good faith under the higher morality 
of the dawn of a new day? Such a course as that, it seems to me, 
would be a blot upon that Starry Banner back of you, Mr. President, 
which could never be eradicated from the flag or the history of this 
country. Call it moral or legal, it would be a plain case ef dishonor, of 
leaving your accomplice in the lurch in the time of trouble. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. President, if we assume the obligation, or any part of it, it 
is inevitable that we shall be drawn into a complete fulfillment. Na- 
tions in common danger can not quibble with each other about the 
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exact proportion of the forces that they shall render for the common 


cause, With the rest of the world financially embarrassed, as they 
are, some of the countries bled white, and we—the richest and most 
powerful of all—we can never deny to the call of anguish, if we are 
obligated at all, that we are obligated to the extent necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of article 10. We are their reliance, as 
they say. You do not hear one of them over there but what says they 
must have us. (Mar. 11, 1920; vol. 59, pp. 4175-76, 66th Cong., 2d 
sess.) 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The ancient and modern policy of America, from 
Washington and Jefferson down, tas been to keep ourselves free from 
foreign entanglements. How can the President honestly tell the people 
that a League of Nations which obligates us to participate in every 
important Nuropean quarrel is not a violation of these ancient_prin- 
ciples? I think he has told them that; but how can he do it? Under 
these unwritten laws of our foreign policy we have grown great; we 
have been free, prosperous, and happy; and we have been able to 
render valuable service to the world under these ancient muniments 
of our foreign policy. Why does the President suppose that our 
condition would, be improwed, or our ability to render service to the 
world would be increased, by an abandonment of these policies? 

* ~ * o * * - 


It is not so long, Mr. President, since our fathers made their des- 
erate but successful struggle to free our States from a union with 
Suropean powers. When the President now utilizes the powerful and 
almost immeasurable influence of his great office to bring about the 
formation of a union with Kuropean powers, is he not desecrating the 
memory of the fathers of the Nation? Is he not betraying the most 

sacred trust of his office? 

7” o ” ~ * > we 


The President says, in his stately style, “Put up or shut up"; 
accept the League of Nations or offer a substitute for it. The op- 
ponents of the League of Nations offer as a substitute for it the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Declaration of Independence, and 
Lincoln's “ government by the people.” That is the substitute for a 
league of nations. 

+ * a o * * * 


When Washington was sharing the sufferings of his men in the gloomy 
winter of Valley Forge there was no doubt in his mind as to the 
alternative for a union with a Buropean power. Washington’s alterna- 
tive was to sever the union. That was what he was fighting for. That 
is what he and his soldiers suffered for, and that is what is involved 
in this issue before the American people to-day. 

Now, when a European union is again proposed, the alternative 1s 
to reject the proposal and pillory the man who proposes it. If a 
rattlesnake is about to strike you, would the President ask what alter- 
native you have to propose? he alternative is to kill the rattlesnake, 
When the President asks this question, does he not know that the alter- 
native to the wars for which he is even now enlisting American boys 
to be carried on in Asia and Europe under the League of Nations, the 
hate they will engender, the burdens of taxation on the backs of the 
poor, the bereft parents of these sons, the widows and orphans of those 
who would carry out the mandate of the League of Nations on a fool's 
errand in Asia, the supreme sacrifice of all this, as the President char- 
acterizes it—-does he not know that the alternative of all this misery 
and folly is the peace which we have earned in a victorious war that is 
now finished? 

Will he not be frank and tell the people that the “old order,” of 
which he said at Suresnes we were ashamed, brought us the supreme 
happiness of mankind? If the President is ashamed of our past, as he 
says he is, does he not know that our people are not ashamed of it? 


3 + * * * * * 


* * * It was anathema to the great leaders, the greatest who ever 
lived in this or any other country, the statesmen who founded this 
Nation upon the natural rights of man, and preserved, through Lincoln, 
government by the people, to entangle ourselves with European affairs 
in a League of Nations. We had none. And when, during all that 
period, did we ever live in isolation from the rest of the world? He 
says we must live in isolation from the rest of the world or have a 
League of Nations. We have lived to the present time without a 
League of Nations, and we have never been for one moment of that time 
in isolation from the rest of the world, The man who says so is decety- 
ing the people. (Sept. 8, 1919, Cone. Rec., vol. 58, pp. 5027-5028, 66th 
Cong., lst sess.) 

Mr. PoINnpDEXtTER. The argument that Japan would have a cause of 
complaint against us if we do not agree to the transaction is quite 
transparent. We are under no obligation to Japan in regard to Shan- 
tung, and yet it is said by writers and speakers of influence that if we 
co not sign this treaty giving Shantung to Japan, Japan will have cause 
for war against us. She will not have anything of the kind. We are 
under no obligation to sign that instrument. We never agreed to do it. 
Japan has no right to expect or to claim that we should do it. We are 
entirely free agents in the matter. The attempt to coerce and terrorize 
the public opinion of the United States on this great question by the 
false assertion that we are liable to have war with Japan or with 
France or with England if we do not join in the rape of China is a rank 
deceit attempted to be practiced upon the people. There is no such 


danger. There is no such condition. (Sept. 8, 1919; vol. 58, p. 5029, 
66th Cong., 1st sess.) 
Mr. StTervine. Mr. President, * * * the proposal to give the 


guaranties of article 10 couid hardly have come in the first instance 
from the representatives of the United States. If they did, no ex- 
pression on the part of the people or the people’s representatives 
ever authorized them ; but the proposal having been made, it should not 
be cause for wonder that since there was to be a league to enforce 
peace, the willingness of our representatives to assume the burden of-so 
great a guaranty was gladly welcomed by the other nations most con- 
cerned, 

Mr. President, our forefathers strove and warned against European 
entangling alliances, Until to-day we have heeded the warning. But 
the proposed reversal of this great policy does not stop with Europe. 
To know the full extent of the obligations we assume, the burdens we 
may have to bear, you must look at the map of the world. Of course, 
they welcomed our willingness, for had we not just demonstrated our 
promptness and efficiency in war? And do not our obligations extend 
to a guaranty of the territorial integrity and political independence 
against external aggression of the British Empire, which, in addition to 
the British Isles, means Canada, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, 
India, and insular possessions innumerable? Of course, France wel- 
comes our agreement to article 10, for, in addition to the protection 
the agreement will afford against the invasion of her home territory by 


Germany or Austria, may not the French Kongo or Sierra Leone, or 
ere in Africa, or her empire in Indo-China in Asia be the subject of 
attac 

And is it cause for wonder that aay with her newly gained pos- 
sessions in Europe, wrested by force of arms from Austria-Hungary, 
with her African possessions also to defend and protect, welcomes the 
guaranty of the United States? 

Mr. President, I think Clemenceau was right in insisting on the prin. 
ciple of the balance of power in Europe. Of course, there can be no 
“concert of Burope” now, and the next best thing, if not a better 
thing, for France than even the balance of power or “concert of 
Europe” was to put the resources of the United States at the command 
of the council of a league of nations which had determined we should 
make good the guaranties of article 10. 

This is a part, and only a part, of the price we are to pay for our 
first real departure from the old landmarks, for our first diplomatic en- 
tanglement in foreign alliances, our first forgetfulness of America and 
the “passion of America,’’ which has been “to live her own life ac- 
cording to her own principle,” our fitst ambitious attempt to prescribe 
regulations for the government of the world. (Aug. 4, 1919; vol. 58, 
pp. 3610-3611, 56th Cong., Ist sess.) 

Mr. WApswortH. There have been a good many explanations of that 
article. There have been a great many efforts to assure people that 
it does not mean what it says; and I do not suppose that there has 
ever occurred in a discussion of two sentences so much quibbling and 
squirming and ducking as in connection with the two sentences of 
article 10. To my mind the President has settled it, and settled it 
right, as to its meaning. He said it constitutes a binding moral obli- 
gation. All the play in and around the meaning of the word “ advise ” 
amounts to nothing * * *, 

* * a * * ° . 


History should teach us that the mandates or decrees of Kings or 
Emperors or of Congresses or of Parliaments are utterly futile and 
helpless in preventing this restless human race indulging in, these 
activities, indulging in these efforts to improve its life, indulging in 
these efforts to climb upon a higher plane of civilization, indulging in 
these efforts to find the true God, And any group of men in the year 
1919 who think they can establish a status quo and mark out a 
system of boundaries which shall not be disturbed without their con- 
sent, and which shall preserve the, existing political system subject to 
their revision, are afflicted with the height of human folly. They are 
flying in the face of all human experience and are asSuming to them- 
selves a wisdom and an infallibility that no group of human beings 
has ever possessed. (Sept. 19, 1919, vol. 58, pp. 5619, 5620, 66th 
Cong., Ist sess.) 

Mr. Warren. One of the pillars of our American Constitution has 
been the right of Congress to sanction any declaration of war. The 
right of the majority of the people, through Congress as their mouth- 
piece, to approve or disapprove the sending forth of American soldiers 
to possible death has never been questioned. And yet article 10 of 
this document, in my opinion, strangles the breath of life from this 
principle. 

* . * + - 7” . 


There are those who say that we are only morally bound to protect 
the members against external emai. his, to me, is a distinction 
without a difference. If our Nation is morally bound to do a thing, 
then certainly in all sincerity we should be legally bound. No sincere 
American can hold otherwise. Our national integrity and honor would 
not suggest any other theory. Granting this to be true, I see no other 
path but to make our position clear to the other contracting parties. 

Our eminent doctors of law, in their primary lectures on contracts, 
lay special emphasis on the necessity of stating clearly and definitely 
all the terms of an agreement, leaving nothing to be inferred which 
may later give rise to serious controversy and lawsuit. Unless the 
minds of the contracting parties have met in one accord, then there is 
no contract. Let us set out in succinct and definable language the 
intent and purpose of our mind in order that we a a non- 
controversial agreement. (Oct. 17, 1919, vol. 58, p. 7065, 66th Cong., 
1st sess.) 

Mr. WaTson of Indiana. * * * When she (Japan) went into For- 
mosa she promised to retire, but she is still there. When she went into 
Korea she promised to retire, * * * is still there. * * * Count 
Okuma, the Japanese premier, on October 27, 1914, stated to the people 
of the United States “As premier of Japan I have stated and now again 
state to the people of America and of all the world that Japan has no 
ulterior motive, no desire to secure more territory, no thought of 
depriving China or other peoples of anything they now possess,” but 
Japan is still there. 

On the 18th of January, 1915, without any previous warning, grow- 
ing out of no unusual conditions between the two countries, and to the 
utter surprise of the Chinese, Japan issued to her a demand, couched 
in 5 groups and 21 clauses. * * * 

Group 4 provided: 

- “The Chinese Government engages not to cede or lease to a third 
power any harbor or bay or island along the coast of China.” 
a *& > + if * * 


These demands close with this threat, Senators, not veiled, not ob- 
scured, but bold, open, and defiant, made at a time when all the world 
was engaged in the greatest war of history, and at a time when Japan 
knew that she could easily coerce helpless China into agreeing to her 
imperative demand. This is the demand. Listen to it, for it speaks 
trumpet tongued of the intention of Japan with reference to China : 

“The Imperial Government again offer their advice, and hope that 
the Chinese Government, upen this advice, will give a satisfactory reply 
by 6 o’clock p. m. on the 9th day of May. It is hereby declared that 
if no satisfactory reply is received before or at the specific time, the 
Imperial Government will take steps they may deem necessary.” 

My friends, this discloses the entire intention of Japan with reference 
not only to the Province of Shantung but the whole of the Chinese 
Empire. * Japan’s ulterior motive is easily seen in the time 
and manner these demands were made, and clearly shows a determina- 
tion on the part of Japan to take full possession of the Chinese Empire. 

% + * a + a - 


And the mendacious character of these demands and the untoward 
conduct of Japan throughout the transaction is further evidenced by 
the fact that when, notwithstanding the injunction of secrecy, it 
became rumored that Japan had made certain demands upon China 
Japanese officials denied it, Then when it became_no longer ssible 
to conceal the truth the Japanese Government officials supplied the 
other treaty-making tC with what purported to be a list of the 
demands, a list which it was afterwards ascertained omitted some of 
the most Important and some of the most drastic features. 
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Senators, I do not believe that the treaty should be ratified unless 
and until Japan either withdraws from China or states in unequivocal 
terms that she will withdraw, or better still, fixes a definite date of 
withdrawal. If we ratify the treaty with the Shantung provision in it, 
we give this robbery the seal of our approval ; we condone all of Japan's 
past wrongdoing in all parts of the Chinese Republic; we ratify a 
secret agreement made between Japan and the allied nations in dero- 
vation of the rights of China and in base betrayal of an ally, and we 
place in Japan’s hands a blanket indorsement of whatever future 
action she may see fit to take in the Chinese Empire, Personally I 
shall not vote for the a tveaty itself unless some modification is 
made of the article with reference to Shantung, or until we at least 
have expressed our intense disapproval of her conduct, coupled with 
in explicit statement of our determination to take this matter up at 
‘nee after the league is formed and press for a righteous solution of 
the problem, for I believe it to be as monstrous a Tara as has 
ever been proposed to civilization. (Aug. 5, 1919. ol. 58, pp. 3636— 
G28. 66th Cong., Ist sess.) 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. The President very forcefully said in his 
last address to the Senate: 

“These were all arrangements of power, not arrangements of natural 
union or associations. It was the imperative task of those who would 
make peace and make it intelligently to establish a new order which 
would rest upon the free choice of peoples rather than upon the 
arbitrary authority of Hapsburgs or Hohenzollerns.” 

ind he might with propriety have added Mikados. (Aug. 5, 1919. 
Vol. 58, p. 36438. 66th Cong., Ist sess.) 

Mr. Warson of Indiana. It can not be denied that if the people of 
Shantung revolt against the galling yoke of Japan, if they weary of her 
tyrannical and despotic régime and attempt to cast it off, and if China 
shall rise to protect her own people, then by the provisions of article 
10 we shall be compelled to send American soldiers at the expense of 
our own people to subdue China, struggling for the possession of her 
rightful territory and fighting for the recovery of her own, 

* * + * * . * 

Japan's hositilities toward Christian missions and Christian preach- 
ers in Korea have been so extensive and long continued and severe as 
to amount almost to barbarism, and it is not to be presumed that her 
treatment of the representatives of the Christian religion in China will 
be of a milder or a more friendly character. 

If the League of Nations is to be formed and Japan is to become 
a member, let her come into it with clean hands. If she is to sit in the 
chamber of the council where she, with eight other nations, will direct 
the destiny of the world, let her prove herself worthy of such high 
trust. She should not be permitted to sit as one of the judges to deter- 
mine either the legality or the morals of her larceny. Before she sits 
in that august tribunal, unless it is to become the gigantic mockery of 
history, she should be made to leave her stolen fruits outside of the 
temple gates and, once in, she should release her associates from all 
obligation to execute the treaty they made in the dark in 1917. 

* * . * * * * 

Let them not, while proclaiming peace, hold fast to the results of a 
militaristic policy practiced upon a helpless race. Let them not come 
in the name of freedom and fasten the chains of servitude upon a weak 
und innocent race. 

Better Germany in China than Japan, for there Germany was iso- 
lated; there she had no neighboring garrisons, while Japan is every- 
where. Japan is in Formosa, in Korea, in Manchuria, in Mongolia; 
Japan is everywhere in the neighborhood of China, and wherever she 
is she is slowly but surely reaching out her tentacles of power to clutch 
and hold as spoils the territory of that new Republic. 

When they talk of a peace that shall be lasting because founded on 
justice, our answer shall be “ Shantung.” When they speak of the 
equality of racés and the right of self-determination of peoples, our 
response shall be “Shantung.”” When they proclaim that the central 
thought of their treaty is that all Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. our. reply shall be ** Shantung.” 

Shantung is the fraud that vitiates the entire contract, and Shan- 
ting is the cancer that carries the death-dealing poison to, the whole 
body of the treaty. And even though proclaimed in the name of peace, 
vet the everlasting law of righteousness will prevent the tranquillity 
of the earth while so great a wrong remains unavenged. Senators, 
there is but one method of peace, and that is that all the nations of 
the world shall be inspired by the sense of justice that ever impels the 
\merican people and which is at once the pride and the power of the 
\merican Republic. (August 5, 1919, vol. 58, p. 8645-3646, 66th Cong., 


Ist sess.) 

Mr. REED. Indeed, Mr. President, it is better stated than 
that in the paper now before me: ; 

Why men of honor and goed faith only have such liberty of action 
under those circumstances as would consist in repudiating every prac 
ticuble means by which the obligation, which we have secretly assumed, 
ould possibly be carried out. Is that the sort of camouflage that this 


thty Nation of 110,000,000 of Christian people want to take refuge | 


ehind in this hour of the world’s civilization, when the violation of 
sanctity of an international treaty was the cause of all the death 
nd destruction from which we are just now emerging? 

Is that the Janus-faced deceptive quibbling that this Nation wants to 
make as a guaranty of its good faith under the higher morality of the 
dawn of a new day? Such a course as that, it seems to me, would be 

blot upon that Starry Banner back of you, Mr. President, which 
could never be eradicated from the flag or the history of this country. 
Call it moral or legal, it would be a plain case of dishonor, of leaving 

accomplice in the lurch in the time of trouble. 

rhat is from the eloquent lips of the Senator from Connecti- 
cul | Mr. BRANDEGEE], It was uttered on March 11, 1920, and is 
recorded in Volume 59, pages 4175 to 4176 of the ConGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] even grew eloquent. 
‘le stated that— 

We will preserve the principles which haye been bequeathed to us by 


riner generations, unweakened by alliances with other Governments of 
earth, 


{ 
f« 


tormer Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, said, in discussing the quib- 
hinges over article 10: 

if the President’s contention is correct, then under article 10 we 
‘inply do as we please, which is, of course, true in any event should 


= a to utterly disregard the obligations of solemn, binding agree 
nents, 
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That causes me to pause a moment to answer another miser- 
able argument made here. We are told that we are safe to 
enter into this agreement because before any war can be de- 
clared the Congress of the United States must declare war, and 
that if we make an agreement binding ourselves to go into war 
it would be unconstitutional. Let us see where that argument 
leads us. The distinguished Senator who made it, the Senator 
from California [Mr. SHorrripce] opposed the League of Na- 
tions. He opposed it upon the ground that it would drag us 
into foreign wars. 

Yet it was as true then as it is now that the President can 
not declare war; that the League of Nations could not declare 
war; that no power on earth could declare war except the Con- 
gress of the United States. If that fact be a protection against 
this treaty and this agreement, it was equally a protection 
against the League of Nations; so why not join the League of 
Nations and say we will make war or we will keep the peace 
just as the Congress determines, because you are powerless by 
any league of nations or by any compact to drag us into a war 
without the voluntary act of Congress. 

But the Senator did not say that then. The Senator then 
said that if we entered the League of Nations and if the de- 
crees of the governing bodies were that we should enter into 
war, then it wouid be our duty to obey that mandate and that 
we would be in honor bound to furnish our men and boys to 
die in foreign parts. If it was true that we would be compelled 
to do that under the League of Nations, notwithstanding the 
fact that Congress itself has the power to make war, then I am 
asking why it is not true with reference to this compact? Or, 
if it is true with reference to this compact, why was it not 
equally true with reference to the League of Nations? 

Of course, everybody knows that before war can be made 
legally by the United States the Congress of the United States 
must declare the war. Therefore why waste time discussing 
such a question? The question is, Are we to pledge the national 
faith, and if we do pledge the national faith are we then to 
escape from that pledge upon the subterfuge that Congress has 
the legal power alone to declare war or not as it pleases? 
Every treaty of peace that has ever been made, or alliance for 
war, could be violated in the same way, because any nation 
could say that simply, “ We will not furnish the army,” and 
that would be the end of it. That is all we would be doing if 
we had our Congress refuse to furnish the army. 

Sut what of the faith of the nation that thus violates its 
pledges? 

Would the junior Senator from California be willing that the 
United States should sit down and agree with France and 
Great Britain and Japan that in the event of any war against 
any of them we would send a million mep to their aid, and then, 
having made that sort of an figreement, have a mental reser- 
vation, “ But we will not send the men if we do not want to 
send them at the time, because we did not have any constitu- 
tional power to make that agreement” ? Certainly the Senator 
would not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I answer the Sen- 
ator by saying no. 

Mr. REED. Certainly not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, I would not. 

Mr. REED. The Senator would not think the Constitution 
was sufficient, then? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On the contrary. 

Mr. REED. Now, the question then comes to this: What do 
we agree to do here? Is this a compact having any vitality? 
If it is a compact having any vitality, then it contains two, if 
not three, propositions. First, we agree that we will respect 
each other’s rights in the Pacific. Well and good. There is no 
objection to that. That is solemnly written in the treaties that 
we have with every one of these powers now, for we have 
agreed to remain at peace with them; we have agreed to respect 
their rights. We have gone further than that, and we have 
agreed in the event of any dispute that we will arbitrate such 
dispute. I think we have agreed that we will not go to war for 
a certain fixed period of time. That is already in agreement, 
and we gain nothing by having four powers sign the same 
instrumeit if they are to act independently of each other and 
no force is to be applied. 

But we agree to do something else here. We agree that if 
any one of the island possessions of the Nation jis attacked, if 
they are threatened, if the peace of the waters of the Pacifie is 
threatened in substance and effect, that then in that event we 
will meet with these other powers, and when we meet with these 
other powers we will do something. What is that something? 
Is it that we will find who is right and who is wrong? Is it 
that we will submit this proposition to some tribunal? Is it (hat 
we will appeal to the generosity and sense of- fairness of the 
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nation that is invading the waters or assailing the islands? 
Oh, no; that is not what we agree. We agree that we will con- 
sult upon and determine the most effective means to be em- 
ployed to repel that attack. 

The man who says that he does not believe in battleships and 
cannon, men and blood, is a man who believes that 16-inch shells 
can be stopped with hot air. No other nation so construes this 
compact. But, for Heaven's sake, let not the irreconciliables be 
guilty of making the argument that we have agreed to do some- 
thing, but yet we agreed to do nothing; that all that this thing 
is is a great balloon of false pretenses and that a pin prick will 
send it into eternity, with nothing left except a memory. Yet 
that is the way its advoeates defend their own treaty. 

Rither this is a treaty with power and force and weight back 
of it, or it is nothing. If it has power and force and weight 
back of it,’ then we must furnish our share of that power, that 
weight, that force. That means that whenever the island pos- 
sessions of any of these four countries are attacked, that mo- 
ment we must sit down and agree as to the best means of re- 
pelling the attack—to wit, how many ships we can furnish, how 
many men we ean furnish, how many boys we can send out 
to die. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must inform the 
Senator from Missouri that his hour has expired. He has 30 
minutes left in which to speak on the Robinson amendment. 

Mr. REED. } thank the Chair, I will now speak on the 
Robinson amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the 
souri yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
souri yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In the quotations made by the Senator from 
Missouri I did not observe that he quoted the language of the 
distinguished leader upon the Republican side concerning Japan 
and the necessity for caution on our part in dealing with her. 
Am I correct in that? 

Mr. REED. I did not quote those remarks of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I have them here, but I should be glad 
if the Senator from California will contribute them. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I will only read two very brief excerpts from 
the speech of the Senator from Massachusetts in the case of 
Shantung. The one on page 8 of the pamphlet containing his 
speech reads: 

Does the history of the 21 demands justify Americans now in trusting 
Japan, even though President Wilson says he trusts them? 

Now, from page 12 of his address I quote further from the 
Senator from Massachusetts one brief extract, and then I shall 
not further take the time of the Senator from Missouri. The 
Senator from Massachusetts was admonishing us at that time, 
mind you, concerning the nation with which now he would have 
us ally ourselves. He said: 

The Senate, I think, should not only keep fully in mind the aggres- 
sive measures taken by Japan from 1894 to the present in order to note 
the strides that she has made and what may be anticipated in the 
future, not only should they note her methods of unscrupulous dispo- 
sition, but they also should not lose sight of other acts of hers which 
will — them to judge of their effect upon a people falling under 
her control. 


Now, by an alliance the Senator from Massachusetts asks us 





Senator from Mis- 


Senator from Mis- 


to assist in the oppression of the peoples falling under her 
control. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I had some quotations from the speech of the Senator 


from Massachusetts, but I think not those particular ones. If, 
however, we were to ransack the Recorp of those debates we 
should find that the Senator from Massachusetts was going 
directly in one direction, while to-day he is going in exactly the 
opposite direction. The difference, of course, is that now he is 
following a Republican President, and the Republican Presi- 
dent is following certain advisers, and every one of those ad- 
visers was for the League of Nations; but the President can 
not quite take it all and he has taken a section, or, as the Sena- 
tor from Ohio |Mr. POMERENE] says, a pocket edition of article 
10 of the League of Nations covenant. I venture to predict 
that the American people will discover the fact that there has 
been an absolute repudiation by the President of the United 
States of the position he took when he sought and gained the 
sulfrage of the American people. 

Mr. President, since time runs on so rapidly with me, as it 
does with all except those who are listening—and they are all 
voluntary listeners, for nobody made even the Members of the 
Senate who are present come here to-night—I will ask what, 
after all, is the excuse that is offered for putting us into this 
four-power pact, this four-power alliance? Driven to the wall, 
forced to state a reason, its proponents tell us that the reason 
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for ratifying this treaty is in order to get rid of the Anglo. 


Japanese alliance. 
reason they assign. 

Let us examine that contention for a few moments. 

Japan and Great Britain made that alliance a number of 
years ago. Every student of history knows that in the early 
days of the World War Japan was getting ready to repudiate 
the alliance. It was an offensive and defensive alliance. Many 
of the phrases of the pending treaty were taken directly from 
the treaty which constituted that alliance. But Japan and 
Great Britain and about 40 other nations went into the League 
of Nations, and when they went into the League of Nations 
and signed the treaty of Versailles the members of the league 
severally agreed— 
that this covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or under. 
standings inter se which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and 
solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter enter into any agree. 
ments inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

In case any member of the league shall, before becoming a member 
of the league, have undertaken any obligation inconsistent with the 
terms of this covenant, it shall be the duty of such member to take 
immediate steps to procure its release from such obligations. 

In the language which I have read there was a positive agree- 
ment by every nation signing the document that all such treaties 
as the Anglo-Japanese alliance should be abrogated. That is 
step number one. These nations have an obligation to the other 
nations; they have plighted their word, and, whether or not we 
are in the Versailles treaty, if they are honorable nations they 
will redeem their promise, 

Mr. President, they have recognized that. I read from the 
September, 1920, issue of the official publication of the League 
of Nations, The text is in both French and English, I will read 
it in English as a matter of preference. 

ANGLO-JAPANESE DECLARATION, 


English official text on the Anglo-Japanese declaration forwarded on 
July 8, 1920, by the foreign office and the Japanese Government. 

The declaration was ‘registered by the secretariat of the League of 
Nations on July 8, 1920. 

Spa, July 8, 1920. 

The Governments of Great Britain and Japan have come to the con- 
clusion that the Anglo-Japanese agreement of July 18, 1911, now exist 
ing between the two countries, though in harmony with the spirit of 
the covenant of the League of Nations, is not entirely consistent with 
the letter of that covenant, which both Governments earnestly desire 
to respect. They accordingly have the honor jointly to inform the 
league that they recognize the principle that if the said agreement be 
econiinued after July, 1921, it must be in a form which is not incon- 
sistent with that covenant. 

(Signed. ) 
(Signed. ) 


To that point they come; that is the sole 


CHINDA. 


CURZON OF KEDDLESTON. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, what is the date of that? 
Mr. REED. July 8, 1920, is the date of this announcement. 
It is contained in the September, 1920, issue of the official 


publication of the league. The Anglo-Japanese alliance hai 
to be abrogated, and it was, in substance and effect, abrogated, 
and, having been abrogated, we are trading our independence of 
judgment in signing the four-power alliance to get rid of a 
thing that already is dead, to escape from the attack of a 
corpse that has already been interred, But, sir, if that were 
not true, then to ratify this treaty in order to escape the Anglo- 
Japanese menace would be to make ourselves party to a thing 
which was an infamy at its birth and a menace every day it 
existed. If it is right for Japan and Great Britain to unite 
and agree to attack and destroy in common any nation with 
which one of them may have trouble, if that be the policy of 
the nations of the world, then all the talk about the League of 
Nations, and all the talk that we hear about humanity and the 
democratization of the world vanish into thin air, and we have 
a reign of power. 

But, sir, we are asked to join this iniquitous thing, te become 
parties to it, in order to get rid of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
As I said the other day, it is like the old lady who married the 
old man to get rid of him. And, by the way, while I did not 
hear his words, if he has been correctly quoted to me, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Missouri [Mr,. Spencer] compared 
this compact which we are asked to ratify with the contract 
of matrimony. 

I think the comparison was not bad. In the first place, 
matrimony is a very close relationship, and, in the second place, 
having once been entered into, it is not to be easily escaped by 
honorable people. The closest relation in the world is, of 
course, the marriage relation. The junior Senator from Mis- 
souri has occasionally blundered upon a great truth—no; in 
this case not blundered upon; he arrived at a great truth. He 
arrived at another when he said that this treaty might affect 
Korea. Of course, he said it might benefit Korea. He was 
mistaken in that. It will have directly the opposite effect, but 
it will affect Korea; and a dispute in Korea could very easily 
be transferred to the islands of the Pacific, and we could be 
very easily drawn in for the purpose of forging the chains 
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doubly tight upon that poor and eppressed country. There is 
a relationship. 

\Ir. President, in the few minutes that are left to me I want 
to tell the Senate and the country what I regard as the certain 
result of this treaty if it is ratified, and the certain menace 
(here is in it. I affirm that war is in this treaty; that death is 
in this treaty; that the slaughter of our young men is in this 
treaty. That is inevitable according to all the laws that govern 
oer control nations. 

When the four great militant powers agree to control the 
Pacific, the nations of the world will construe it as an alliance. 
Already we have had put in evidence this afternoon documen- 
(ary proof that Russia se regards it. No man need question the 
opinion that Germany will have of it. These nations are still 
upon the earth, They do not intend forever to be subordinate 
nations. The German has been exterminated, as his enemies 
thought, many times in history; and when they have returned 
io the solitude they created, they have been confronted by an 
anny of armed men that have sprung up apparently from the 
soil, 

| believe that Germany was wrong in this war. I voted for 
this war. I wanted to see it presecuted with every power of 
our Government, but I did not want to destroy the German 
people; and whether you want to destroy them or not, there are 
65,000,000 of them left, the most highly educated people on 
earth, skilled in all the arts and the seiences, and they will not 
be destroyed as a people. 

Yonder on that map is Russia. Look at the dimensions of it— 
four times the size of the United States, three times the agricul- 
‘ural land, greater mimeral resources than we possess, 1860,- 
000.000 people, brave people. It took brave men to stand on the 
field of batthe when only every third man had a gun, and the 
only chance of the unarmed man to get a gun was to wait until 
his comrade was shot down and then take the weapon from his 
dead hand, They are an ignorant people, because their rulers 
were infamous; a people that may not be trained in all the 
arts and sciences, because their rulers put shackles on their 
urls and shackles on their brains, and compelled them to the 
double servitude of mind and of the body; but there they are, 
with all their vast resources, absolutely illimitable. It is esti- 
mated that Russia could herself support within her own borders 
one thousand million human beings. 

Take Russia, and add to her Germany, and add to her Hun- 
vary, this part of the map that is shown here, and then let me 
usk you what is left of Europe? Look at little France. We need 
not consider Spain. Spain is dead. Portugal is moribund. Nor- 
way and Sweden lie off by themselves. There is Poland. There 
ure newly created States that would be crushed as an eggshell 
is crushed between the hands of two mighty giants. Drive 
Germany and Russia together and you at ence control Asia, 
und you at once eontrol EHurope. You create an absolutely irre- 
sistible power, and this treaty drives those two nations to- 
gether. 

What is the eternal logic of it? Four nations conquered 
Germany. Three of those nations are now exacting tribute 
from Germany. Germany has agreed to pay; but there is not a 
German living who does not hope that the day will come when 
that debt will be wiped out. They have no particular love for 
those four nations; and if these four nations unite, Germany 
will regard it as a menace to her. , 

What about Russia? Six million. ef her sons went to death 
fighting the battles of France and of Great Britain and of 
Japan, if you please. They committed no offense against us 
except that they withdrew from the battle line; and yet 
Mugland and France and America invaded Russia from two 
ies, and Japan invaded her from the other. Japan’s feet 
ure still upon her soil. Japan’s armies are still holding 
her cities, 
rivers. One of Japan's mighty bases is on the islind of Sak- 
halin, which we agree to protect under this treaty. What will 
those nations necessarily do? They will necessarily get together 
for mutual protection. They are driven together by this 
alliance. German scientists are flocking to Russia by the thou- 
sand. German schoolmasters are flocking to Russia by the 
thousand, German military officers are going into Russia and 
aiding in the management of her armies. German manufac- 
turers are seeking the raw materials of Russia. 

Germany may be disarmed; Russia is not. Germany may be 
held by treaties; Russia is not. Given German science plus 
German manufacturing ability plus Russian raw material, and 
you have the ability to create cannon, to create armaments, to 
prepare for the conflict. Give them a few years to get upon 
their feet—and they are bound to get upon their feet—and you 
have amalgamated the greatest force that has ever been drawn 
together in all the tides of time. When that force strikes, it 
Will strike with a deadly power; and when it strikes, it will 


Japan’s fortresses are still on the banks of her | 
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strike it France and strike at England and strike at Japan, and 
this treaty will bind us to come into the conflict. 

You, sirs, who ought to occupy these vacant benches—you, 
Senators, who are regarding the whip of a political master 
are voting for a treaty here that may be redeemed in the bleed 
of our sons, that may be washed out’in the tears of our mothers, 
that may bring impoverishment and want upon our blessed 
country. You may proceed as you are, thinking you will gain a 
political advantage ; but I say that the man who ties the United 
States to Japan in her effort to invade the land of Russia, who 
pledges directly or indirectly the blood of America’s sons, com- 
mits a crime against humanity. He does not vote for peace; 
he votes for bloody war; and within the womb of the future we 
can not tell how soon that war will be incubated. 

I tell you, sirs, that those who think that Russia can not do 
anything within 10 years are wiser in their day and generation 
than the children of light if they can see that far into the 
future. 

Who shall say that within 18 months’ time—aye, within eight 
months’ time—the armies of Russia may not be pressing the 
Japanese back? Who shall say that Japan will net be sending 
over fleets carrying more and more soldiers? Who shall say 
that the line of Japan shall not be breken? Who shall say 
that the island of Sakhalin shall not be invaded for the pur- 
pose of driving the Japanese frem that place and for the pur- 
pose of destroying the Japanese forces? When that time comes, 
and when the conference is called, who will dare say that 
America has made no compact, that she has agreed to do noth- 
ing, that we stand acquit, that we went through an idle, silly 
form, that we engaged in a perfermance of buffoonery and 
tomfoolery? Who will then dare say it? 

I appeal to the American sentiment. In the World War I 
veted te send away the last boy to fight on foreign soil. Un- 
less I know that he must go abroad again to fight for Amer- 
ica’s flag and for America’s honor, never wiil I give my con- 
sent to send away a boy to die in foreign lands. Never will I 
by my vote send him to defend the Japanese whe seeks to take 
away the white man’s home. Never will I give my consent 
to vote away the life of an American boy in order to fasten 
the paganism of Japan upon a Christian land and a Christian 
people. 

Let those who will carry out this compact; let these who will 
turn their coats; let those whe will betray their country; but 
as for me, I stand where I have always stood: “America for 
Americans.” Sehind our seagirt walls we will stand and de- 
fend our own rights. Beyond them we will not go to infringe 
upon the rights ef others: We will revere the name of Wash- 
ington though he never rode in an automobile; we will believe 
in his principles though he never saw an airplane, for his prin- 
ciples of government were as eternal in government as the prin- 
ciples taught by Jesus Christ were eternal in the great realm 
of religion and morals. As Christ never saw an automobile, 
and as He never saw a submarine, and as Moses as he came 
from the mountain never had seen any of these modern inven- 
tions, yet as they preclaimed greut and eternal truths which 
will stand forever in the realm of morals and in the realm of 
religion, so the doctrines of George Washington will outlive 
all the quibblers of this earth and all of these who trifle with 
the destiny of the Republic he established with his sword. |Ap- 
plause in the galleries. | 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President. before the Senator takes his 
seat I wish to add that what ie bas said very eloquently has 
only expressed, in ny opinion, half of the truth. If this antici- 
pated, almost certainly coming, war between the allied nations 
of this four-power pact and the nations the Senator has men- 
tioned should arise from the aggressions of Japan against 
China, he could throw another country as big as Russia and 

100,000,000 more people into the scales. 

Mr. REED. I might add. the latest utterance of Lord North 
cliffe, the wisest of English statesmen, that the whole Meham- 
medan world is gathering for a conflict to throw off the thral- 
dom of Great Britain. I have Lord Northclifie’s statement, fel- 
lowed by the statement made only a few days ago, that the 
Mohammedan world is already seething and making its de 
mands, followed by the statements of British statesmen that 
the armies of India must be increased, followed by the further 
fact that the revolutionist of India has been thrown into prison 
for six years, the poor, half-naked man Gandhi, whose revolu- 
gion consisted in insisting that the Mohammedans of India 
should make their own clothing, weuving the yarns upon their 
own spinning wheels, the spinning wheel being the only weapon, 
He advocated no force, but the right of each man to make his 
own clothing. For that he has been thrown into prison by the 
British Government. 

So you may have the Moslem world also brought into this 
conflict, and we ure to be the pawns, moved about by the skillful 
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fingers of European diplomats, while our own representatives 
knew so little of this treaty that the President himself did not 
know the treaty had included Japan’s mainland. Another of 
our distinguished representatives said that the question of the 
strategic value of islands was never considered. Another one 
of our illustrious representatives said that he was absent and 
did uot know what was going on. But Japan knew, France 
knew, England knew, and I must say in my closing words what 
has been entirely omitted from this discussion, that the Franco- 
Japanese alliance still exists and is not removed. It still re- 
mains, and our troubles with Japan now exist and remain 
unadjusted. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr, President, I wish to add to 
what the Senator has so eloquently said, that according to the 
press dispatches, England is even now demanding soldiers of 
Japan to crush the liberty movements in India. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the agreement there was to be no vote 
to-night, and if there is no other Senator who desires to address 
the Senate, | move that the Senate now take a recess, the recess 
being under the unanimous-consent agreement, until 12 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to: and (at 10 o’clock and 47 minutes 
}. ti.) the Senate, in open executive session, took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, March 24, 1922, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Erecutive nominations received bu the Senate March 23 (legis- 
lative day of March 16), 1922. 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME CourRT or HAwatt, 

Kimil C, Peters, of Honolulu, Hawaii, to be chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, vice James L, 
Coke, whose term has expired. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME Court oF HAWATI, 

Antonio M. Perry, of Hawaii, to be associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, vice Samuel B. 
Kkemp, whose term has expired. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME Cour? or Porto Rico. 

Carlos Franco Soto, of Porto Rico, to be associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of Porto Rico, vice Emilio del Toro. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 

Emory Folmar to be postmaster at Troy, 
T. EK. Hill, resigned. 

Anthony J, Bowab to be postmaster at Atmore, Ala., in place 
of J. F. Beatty. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 

ARKANSAS, 

Robert B. Landers to be postmaster at Melbourne, Ark. 
becume presidential October 1, 1921. 

Horace D, Cammack to be postmaster at Crossett, Ark., in place 
of J. L. MeCain. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 


Ala., in place of 


Office 


CALIFORNIA, 
Charles J. Towson to be postmaster at El Monte, Calif., in 
place of G. P. Dobyns, resigned. 
COLORADO, 


Anna B. Danford to be postmaster at Haswell, Colo., in place 
of R. N. Frame, Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922 


FLORIDA, 


Charles N. Hildreth, jr., to be postmaster at Live Oak, Fla., 
in place of W. R. Dorman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1922. 

IDAHO, 

Benjamin O. Braham to be postmaster at Kellogg, Idaho, in 
place of C. L. Hollar. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
6, 1921, 

ILLINOIS, 
Charles W. Grant to be postmaster at Bement, ILL, in place of 
W. G. Cloyd, resigned 
sernard A. Dorries to be postmaster at Breese, [IL, in place 
of Henry Werth, resigned. 
INDIANA. 


Joseph A. Spears to be postmaster at Loogootee, Ind., in place 
of Lewis Walker. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1921, 

IOWA, 


Laura M. Smith to be postmaster at Montour, Lowa. Office 


became presidential July 1. 1920. 
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Sid J. Backus to be postniaster at Algona, Iowa, in place of 


I. M. Finnell, Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 


LOUISIANA. 

Esther Boudreaux to be postmaster at Donner, La. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

Dennis M. Foster, jr., to be postmaster at Lake Charles, Lu. 
in place of H. J. Geary. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
21, 1921. 

Carl C. Brown to be postmaster at Haynesville, La., in place 
of C. C. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 

Harry J. Monroe to be postmaster at Elton, La., in place of 
E. S. Hart. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 1921. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Arthur I. Randall to be postmaster at Rockland, Mass., in 
place of M. A. Keegan. Incumbent’s commission expired Muy 
14, 1921. 

Harry E. King to be postmaster at Millis, Mass., in place of 
James Sheehan. Incumbent’s commission expired August 3, 
1920. 

Almon L. Pratt to be postmaster at Belchertown, Mass., in 
place of KE. E. Sargent. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

MICHIGAN. 

Fred L. Wright to be postmaster at Bad Axe, Mich., in place 
of Joseph Fremont. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

MISSOURI. 

Vaughn V. Hammitt to be postmaster at Curryville, Mo. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 

William M. Harbin to be postmaster at Puxico, Mo., in place 
of Fred Kelley, declined. 

MONTANA, 

James N. Starbuck to be postmaster at Valier, Mont., in place 
of J. H. Hines, resigned. 

Leontine M. Turco to be postmaster at Absarokee, Mont., in 
place of C. B. Arnold. Incumbent’s commission expired Decen- 
ber’ 20, 1920. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Robert F. Blevins to be postmaster at Jefferson, N. C. 
became presidential July 1, 1920. : 

Charlie L. Walters to be postmaster at Mayodan, N. C., in 
place of H. R. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1921. 


Office 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Victoria Quesnel to be postmaster at Bathgate, N. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1920. 

James W. Pratten to be postmaster at Milton, D, Dak., in 
place of W. T. Reilly. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. j 

Mary B. Engbrecht to be postmaster at Goldenvalley, N, 
Dak., in place of J. H. Isaak, removed. 

Carl Indergard to be postmaster at Belfield, N. Dak., in place 
John Galyen, Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Albert C. Cochran to be postmaster at Andover, N. H., in 
place of A. H. Rollins. Incumbent’s commission expired March 


16, 1921. 


Dak. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mary E. Cubberley to be postmaster at Hamilton Square, 
N. J. Office became presidential July 1, 1921. 

Charles Morgenweck, sr., to be postmaster at Egg Harbor 
City, N. J., in place of Henry Otto. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 24, 1922. 

NEW MEXICO, 

Claud E. Herndon to be postmaster at Cloudecroft, N. Mex., 

in place of B. B. Sellars, resigned. 
NEW YORK, 

Mortimer F. McKeel to be postmaster at Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y. Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 

Harrison M. Russell to be postmaster at Staatsburg, N. Y., 
in place of J. J, Maher. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

John W. Hedges to be postmaster at Pine Plains, N. Y., in 
place of A. D. Barton. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

George A. Case to be postmaster at Honeoye Falls, N. Y., in 
place of R. L. Earl. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

Albert Van Essendelft to be postmaster at West Sayville, 
N. Y., in place of G. C, Ross. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1920. 
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Percy Burr to be postmaster at West Haverstraw, N. Y., in 
place of Charles M. Roes, remeved, . 

Frederick F. Dickermon to be postmaster at Walton, N. Y., in 
place of J. G. More. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

Fred C. Stadler to be postmaster at Pleasantville, N. Y., in 
place of W. Y¥. MeIntosh, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. . ee 

“Moses W. Drake to be postmaster at Bay Shore, N. Y., in place 


of P. J. O'Neill, Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, | 


1Q99 


LT came 


OHIO. 
John C. Caldwell to be postmaster at Oxford, Ohio, in place 


of W. B. Meyer. Ineumbent’s commissien expired January 31, 


1922. / 

Florence S. Van Gorder to be postmaster at Warren, Ohio, in 
place of L. C. Brown, removed. 

Orlow E. Wertenberger to be postmaster at Leroy, Ohio, in 
place of W. W. Daniels. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1922. 

OKLAHOMA. 


George M. Caldwell to be postmaster at Maramec, Okla. | 


Office became presidential July 1, 1921. 

LeRoy K. Butts to be postmaster at El Reno, Okla,, in place 
of M. B. Cope. Incumbent’s commission expired July 23, 1921. 

John E. T. Clark to be postmaster at Coalgate, Okla., in place 
of M. B. Hickman. Inacumbent’s commission expired August 30, 
1917. 

James W. Elliott to be pestmaster at Fairland, Okla., in place 
of J. C. Baker, removed. 

OREGON. 

James BD. Whitehead to be postmaster at Turner, Oreg. Office 
became presidential January ¥, 1921. 

Ralph R. Huron to be postmaster at La Grande, Oreg., in place 
of E. E. Bragg. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Nathaniel E. Lyons to be postmaster at Cheat Haven, Pa. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Klis D. Keyes to be postmaster at Aeriel, Pa., in place of J. W. 
Andrews. Ineumbent’s commission expired September 7, 1920. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Francis B. Gaffney to be postmaster at Gaffney, S. C., in place 
of F. B. Gaffney. Ineumbent’s commission expired August 10, 
1921. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Emma Peterson to be postmaster at Draper, S. Dak., in place 
of F. A. Northrup, resigned. 

John W. Woods to be postmaster at Worthing, S. Dak., in place 
of W. F. Berens, declined. 


Lester W. Button to be postmaster at Bradley, S. Dak., in place | 


of BE. A. Sproat. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 
TENNESSEE, 
Solomon Seches to be postmaster at Memphis, Tenn., in place 
of C. W. Metcalf, jr., resigned. 
TEXAS. 
John Plummer to be postmaster at Thtrber, Tex., in place of 


W. P. Boyd. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 1922. | 


rank L, Irwin to be postmaster at Terrel, Tex., in place of 
A. H. Ables. Incurmbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 

Thomas A. Matlock # be postmaster at Petrolia, Tex., in place 
of E. M. Duvall, resigned. 

Hugo Simon to be postmaster at Farmersville, Tex., in place 
of R. S. Rike. Inecumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

Augustus S, Hightower to be postmaster at Millsap, Tex. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Hugh D, Burleson to be postmaster at Streetman, Tex. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1920. 

Wilmer D. Randolph to be postmaster at Menard, Tex., in 
place of J. F. Highsmith, resigned. 

Charles EK. Wood to be postmaster at Alto, Tex., in place of 
= Db. Armstrong. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
J22. 

Lee K. McKewen to be postmaster at Huntington, Tex., in 
place of R. N. MeMullen, removed. 


UTAH, 
Gussie Harkness to be pestmaster at Scofield, Utah, in place 
of A. L. Downing, resigned, 
WASHINGTON. 
Cora A. Smith to be postmaster at Seaview, Wash. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1922. 





Clarence E. Hiatt to be postmaster at Deer Park, Wash., in 

place of E. E. Wood, resigned. 
VERMONT. 

Frank C. Stewart to be pos'master at Fairfax, Vt., in place of 
G. C. Parris. Incumbent'’s commission expired January 24, 1922. 
VIRGINIA. 

Dwight D. Ball to be postmaster at Barboursville, Va. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 

Harvey W. Nester to be postmaster at Fieldale, Va. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1921. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

William N. Cummins to be postmaster at Red Jacket, W. Va. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1921. 

Herman H. Haeberle to be postmaster at Macdonald, W. Va., 
in place of W. G. Bayliss, resigned. 

Mamie H. Barr to be postmaster at Winfield, W. Va. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

J. Carlin Hustead to be postmaster at Meadowbrook, W. Va. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 

WISCONSIN. 

Harry B. Loper to be postmaster at West De Pere, Wis., in 
place of J. V. Linden. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

Theodore Buehler, jr., to be postmaster at Alma, Wis., in place 
of Theodore Buehler, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

Carlton C. Good to be postmaster at Neshkere, Wis. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Emma Thompson to be postmaster at Deer Park, Wis. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

WYOMING. 

Robert E. Fuller to be postmaster at Shoshoni, Wyo., in place 
of L. E. Blackwell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 23 (legis- 
-lative day of March 16), 1922. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Hoffman Philip to be envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 

potentiary to Uruguay. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
SECRETARIES OF EMBASSIES OR LEGATIONS OF CLASS 2. 

Robert M. Scotten. 

Herbert S. Goold. 

R. Henry Norweb. 

SECRETARIES OF EMBASSIES OR LEGATIONS OF CLASS 3. 

Alan F. Winslow. Curtis C. Jordan, 

I’. Lammot Belin. George A. Gordon 

Pierre de L. Boal. Wallace S. Murray, 

Benjamin Reath Riggs. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Raymond U. Smith to be United States attorney, district of 

New Hampshire. 
ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICR. 
Hilaire D. Ogden, jr. 
Lieuen M. Rogers. 


, 


POSTMASTERS. 

ALABAMA, 
Joe R. Melton, Pine Apple. 
Joseph J. Langdon, Reform. 
Dona M. Dees, Repton. 

IDAHO, 

Paul F. Kuehn, Fernwood. 

INDIANA, 
Jennette Mertz, Bunker Hill. 
Hattie B. Moore, Clermont. 
Earl R. Shinn, Mentone. 
Mervin C. Bond, Oaktown. 
Othor Wood, Waldron. 

NEW YORK. 
La Dette G. Elwood, Alden. 
Elbridge O. Hurlbut, De Kalb Junction. 
Wilbur A. Van Duzee, Gouverneur. 
Warren S. Hutchison, Lyndonville. 
Frederick J. Sheldon, Lyons Falls. 
Clinton D. Drumm, Malverne. 
Thomas A. German, Niagara University. 
Jesse W. Lewis, Petersburg. 
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Carlton H. Topping, Sodus Point. 
Isaiah S. Head, Sylvan Beach, 
Jennie Mitchell, White Lake. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Malpheus F. Hinshaw, Randléeman. 
Wade Kk. Vick, Robersonville. 
Bertie L. Matthews, Vass. 
OHTO, 
Nellie EK, Beam, Ansonia. 
Jacob W. Simon, Bloomdale. 
Vashti Wilson, Corning. 
Louis A. Conklin, Forest. 
William H. Pfau, Hamilton. 
kdward W. Williams, New Carlisle. 
Albert W. Davis, Norwalk. 
Edwin M. Stover, Oakwood. 
Fred J. Wolfe, Quaker City. 
Millard H. Bell, West Mansfield. 
TENNESSEE. 
William D. Howser, Clarksville. 
Albert F. Adair, Decaturville. 
Robert H. Hurst, Grand Junction, 
TEXAS, 
John J. Allen, Alpine. 
John EF. Furlow, Alvord. 
Ferman Wardell, Avery. 
Kmma L. McLaughlin, Blanket. 
Mary A. Kent, Corrigan, 
Bertie Freeman, Detroit. 
Frank W. Dusek. Flatonia. 
May S. Johnson, Follett. 
Kdna Sirman, Grayburg. 
William D. MeGown, Hemphill. 
Leonard M. Kealy, Lewisville. 
William J. Wade, Littlefield. 
Homer Howard, Lockney. 
Fred M. Carrington, Marquez. 
Charlie N. Hooser, May Pearl. 
Mary S. Ray, Midland. 
William F. Neal, Overton. 
Nathaniel C. Brown, Robert Lee. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charles L. Pinekard, Berwind. 
John QO, Stone, Davy. 
Ira Greathouse, Flemington. 
John C. Smith, Tralee. 
selfrad H. Gray, Welch. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


Executive nominations arithdrawn from the Senate March 23 
(legislative day of March 16) 1922. 
POSTMASTERS. 

MONTANA. 

Arie W. De Groot to be postmaster at Absarokee in the State 


of Montana. 
OKLAHOMA. 


John W. S. Opdyke to be postmaster at El Reno in the State 
of Oklahoma. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, March 23, 1922. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: ‘ 


Our Father in Heaven, be not far away, for we would speak 
to Thee. Thou hast not forgotten us; having loved us, Thou 
wilt surely love us to the end. How we thank Thee for this 
miracle of Thy merey! Continue to.create in us the noblest 
conceptions of life, character, and duty. Throughout our 
broad land give truth power and victory. Keep us in the 
serene faith of its progress and high destiny. In all things 
nay we gain in knowledge, in wisdom, and in all those virtues 
that make good men and wise citizens of the Republic. Be 
gracious to all peoples and help them to come to their liberty 
by coming to righteousness and fidelity. In the name of Jesus. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
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SUSPENSION DAY. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 309, 

Resolved, That it shall be in order on Thursday, March 23, 1922, after 
the adoption of this resolution, to move to suspend the rules under 
the provisions of Rule XXVII of the House of Representatives: Pro- 
vided, however, Instead of 20 minutes’ debate being allowed to each 
side for and against the motion, there shall be two hours for such 
debate to each side. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of-order that the resolution is not privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In that it is violative of the 
latter part of Rule XI, I believe it is, which reads as follows: 

The Committee on Rules shall not report any rule or order which 
Shall provide that business under paragraph 7 of Rule XXIV shall be 
set aside by a vote of less than two-thirds of the Members present. 

That is the Calendar Wednesday rule, which is not involved 
in my point of order. Then further: 


Nor shall it report any rule or order which shall operate to prevent 
a a to recommit being made as provided in paragraph 4 of 
ule > 


Mr. Speaker, it has been openly and frankly avowed every- 
where outside this Chamber by Members of this body, and it has 
been openly and frankly avowed by the responsible leaders of 
this body outside the Chamber, that the sole purpose of this rule 
Was to have a suspension of the rules for the consideration of 
the soldiers’ adjusted-compensation measure, and that the sole 
purpose of having a suspension of the rules in order to consider 
the measure was to prevent any motion to recommit. If that be 
the purpose—and the Speaker, of course, knows whether it is 
the purpose—then it does violate in all of its essentials the 
spirit of the language which I have just read from the rule. 

I call the attention of the Chair respectfully to the exact 
wording of the rule: 

Nor shall it report any rule or order which shall operate to prevent 
the motion to recommit being made. 

I have before me the debate which was had in the House at 
the time that this provision which T have just read was adopted, 
on March 15, 1909. It will be remembered by the Chair, of 
course, and those who were present at the time that this partic- 
ular resolution, along with others, was presented by the gentle 
man from New York, Mr. Fitzgerald, one of the ablest parlia- 
mentarians who ever sat in this House, and in the course of his 
argument he stressed with great vigor the importance of this 
particular section, to the end that the rights of the minority 
might be preserved to offer its motion to recommit. 

“Tt is the spirit that keepeth alive.” I am aware of the fact 
that two years ago this same subject matter came before the 
House and in the same way in a degree a ruling was then made 
by the present occupant of the Chair, overruling a similar point 
of order, except that there was then included in the point of 
order a proposition referring to Calendar Wednesday. I think 
the Speaker will recall that the principal arguments made by 
different gentlemen who discussed it revolved around Calendar 
Wednesday and aot so much around the point I am making. 
although that was then directed to the attention of the Chair 
by myself. That probably will be referred to as a precedent. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman remember that I made a 
point of order against a rule reported from the Committee on 
Rules on the ground that it would set aside Calendar Wednes 
day in its effect, and Mr. Speaker Clark overruled the point of 
order? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not recall the occasion. 

Mr. MANN. There was such an occasion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. At any rate, the Calendar 
Wednesday rule is not involved here. I took the view at the 
time we were debating that before, so far as Calendar Wednes 
day was concerned, that a point of order would not lie, because 
I thought probably the Committee on Rules had the right to 
report a rule where it takes two-thirds, because it takes two 
thirds to set aside Calendar Wednesday; I mean a rule where 
it takes two-thirds to bring up a suspension on a Calendar 
Wednesday day. Calendar Wednesday is not involved here, 
and I do not want to get it confused with this proposition. This 
rule is designed—it is not only the effect of it, but it is de 
signed—to take away the right to make a motion to recommit, 
which the rules adopted for the first time on March 15, 1909, 
and since adopted at the beginning of every Congress under 
took to protect for all time the House. 








Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
thio first. . 
a FESS. Is this the contention of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, that the Committee on Rules could not make any 
day a suspension day? : 

\lr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; substantially that, where 
it would operate to prevent a motion to recommit. 

Mr. FESS. Of course it would always operate that way. 
I wanted to know whether the gentleman means tat the Rules 
(‘onmittee can not bring in a rule fixing any day that it chooses 
to fix as a suspension day? 

‘Ir. GARRETT of Tennessee. I take that position, Mr. 
Speaker, that it would not be privileged. Of course the com- 
mittee could bring in a rule to do so, and it could take its 


place on the calendar like other nonprivileged matters and be | 


onsidered when reached in order. 

\ir. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield now to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 


Mr. TOWNER. Would it not have been subject to the same 


objection if, instead of having a rule for making a day other | 


than the regular day suspension day, this bill had been brought 
up regularly on suspension day under suspension of the rules? 
\ir. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; it would not. It could 
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ave been brought up regularly on suspension day under sus- | 


peusion of the rules. 

Mr. TOWNER, 
then, in saying what he has said to the gentleman 
Ohio [Mr, Fess], that a rule can not be brought in by the 
(ouumittee on Rules making any day a suspension day except 
the regular suspension day? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
I think. 

Mr. TOWNER. No; I asked the gentleman if he was not 
fucing that dilemma. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am not at all illogical. The 
general rules of the House fix suspension day. There is a lim- 
itution placed upon the power of the Committee on Rules by the 
House, 

Mr. TOWNER, 
quest ion? 

‘ir. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do. 

‘ir. TOWNER. Of course there would be no necessity of 
living a Committee on Rules unless it was for the purpose of 
varying the general rules of the House—changing them. Is not 
that the object and purpose of the Committee on Rules? 

Mir. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; but ‘there are two limita- 

ous placed by the general rules upon the Committee on Rules. 
(ine is that they shall not bring in a rule that will destroy Cal- 

ilar Wednesday, and the other is that they shall not bring in 
| special rule that will prevent the motion to recommit. 

‘Mr. TOWNER. The gentieman’s argument means that that 
ultimately would be the effect, but directly it occurs to me that 
you might say that there can not be any modification of a rule 
Which makes the Committee on Rules have the right to deter- 

ne a modification, for instance, of the day when bills shall be 
considered, 
point of order that could be raised that.it is the special duty 

the Committee on Rules to modify the general rules of the 
House? That certainly has always been done in such cases. 

‘ir. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not deny that, except 
\iiere the Committee on Rules is limited by the general rules of 
the House, and where that limitation is placed, then when the 
(omimittee on Rules attempts to go beyond that limitation it 
presents a resolution which is not privileged. 

{ say there is the ruling made in May two years ago which 
indy be called a precedent, but I think it would be a very great 
‘rror to Make the mistaken precedent of yesterday the law of 
to-day, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, precisely this 
juestion arose two years ago. The gentleman from Tennessee 
| Mv. Garrerr] made the point of order then that he makes now. 
(le argued the question then more forcefully than he has to-day. 
the language of the rule prohibiting the Committee on Rules 


No; I am not at all illogical, 


Will the gentleman yield further to this 


Is not the gentleman facing this dilemma, | 
from | 


I believe the gentleman asked me if I was not illogical. | 
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the Speaker well decided two years ago, the Committee on Rules 
is within its right in reporting such a resolution, as the Speaker 
then held, when in overruling a point of order on all fours with 
the point of order now made the Speaker said, referring to that 
point of order— ; 

The Committee on Rules can not report a rule which is aimed indi- 
rectly or directly at overthrowing Calendar Wednesday or the motion 
to recommit, but this does not prevent the committee from reporting 
a resolution couched in general terms which may indirectly ban that 


ultimate result, such as a resolution providing for six days’ suspension 
of the rule. 


Then, we provided for six suspension days, which included 
Calendar Wednesday. To-day we provide for one suspension 
day. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman say to the Speaker and 
to the House that the purpose of this rule is not indirectly to 
prevent the motion to recommit? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am not engaged in the sort of 
quibbling that the minority have been indulging in upon this 
bill in presenting their minority views. [Applause and laughter. | 

Mr. GARNER. I should like the gentleman, instead of deny- 
ing quibbling, to be honest enough with the House to tell them 
whether the committee intended to do that or not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. We are making to-day suspen- 
sion day, and this privilege of suspending the rules has been 
a privilege of the House throughout its history. It has been 
used less during recent years than formerly, but it has always 
been resorted to when it was thought necessary by those 
charged with the responsibility of conducting the business of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
thinks, as intimated by the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr, 
GARRETT], and as quoted by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL], that his decision is determined by the ruling made 
two years ago, that the Committee on Rules has the right to 
bring in a rule providing that on certain days suspensions shall 
be in order. This practice, as the gentleman from Kansas 
suggested, has not been availed of much of late, but formerly it 
was a frequent practice. The Chair remembers one Congress 
when suspension was made in order for weeks, and he thinks 
for months, and where the vote need be only a majority in- 
stead of two-thirds. The Chair thinks that the provision in 
Rule XI, cited by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gar- 
RETT |], applies to rules reported by the Committee on Rules for 
the consideration of bills and does not apply to a rule like this 
setting apart a day for suspensions, and the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I will take one 
hour and yield one-half of it to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pou]. First, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, two years ago I voted against the 
bonus bill because it did not provide an equitable method by 
which it could be financed, and the Treasury Department was 
not in condition to handle it. I would not then nor would I now 


| vote for a cash bonus that does not carry with it an equitable 


Has it not been settled on almost every possible | 


rom reporting a rule that would set aside Calendar Wednesday | 


or deny the motion to recommit, of course, as the Speaker knew 


Wo years ago, and as the gentleman from Tennessee then knew | 


ul now Knows, inhibits the Committee on Rules from report- 
ing a rule for the consideration of a bill under the ordinary 
rules of the House that would deny the right of the motion to 
recommit, This resolution is an amendment to the rules of the 
louse, providing an additional suspension day—to-day. And as 
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‘ of the added cost of living due to the war. 


system of taxation to finance it. Our first concern is to our 
country, our whole country, including the service men. Our 
duty is not respected if we cripple the country’s finances to 
prevent it to rehabilitate and relieve the industrial depression, 
the continuance of which is to the hurt of all our citizens, ii 

cluding our service men. In the two years we have witnessed a 
remarkable progress in Treasury financing. Our funded publi 
debt has been reduced by two billions and our floating debt by 
$700,000,000. Interest and discount rates are declining, Govern- 
ment securities are appreciating, and business generally is grow- 
ing better. If I were convinced that the proposed legislation 
would interrupt this splendid achievement, I would not give my 
support to it. 

Two years ago, failing either to eliminate the cash feature or 
providing a method for financing it, I had no other alternative 
than to vote against the bill. 

But this proposed bill omits the cash feature, which obviates 
the necessity of new taxes for at least three vears. At that time 
the amount that may arise out of the loun feature will not 
reach $500,000,000; it is estimated that it will not go beyond 
$275,006,000. No one will hold that this amount will seriously 
affect the Treasury. 

Whether it is right or wrong, the country is committed to 
bonus legislation. We pay a bonus to our civil employees. We 
defended this practice upon the basis that it was to take care 
But the war closed 
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over three years ago. Notwithstanding this fact we are still 
paying the bonus to these people. 

The soldier thinks, and we can not remove that conviction, that 
we are discriminating against him. He can not understand this 
attitude and has for some time asked the question, Why regard 
ihe bonus for civil employees to-day and deny it to the men 
who served under the colors? During the war times some 
of us believed, as we stated at the time when we were discussing 
the man-power bill to win the war, that if we entered on the 
policy of conscription of our men to organize the Army we ought 
to adopt conscription for all persons engaged in war work, Had 
we done this we would not to-day be called upon to pay either 
exorbitant war contracts or bonuses of any character. But 
that was thought impracticable and was not adepted, and as a 
result of the unwise policy of the cost-plus ecentract an orgy 
of profiteering was engaged in everywhere, high prices and ex- 
travagance became the rule at home while a dollar per day was 
the pay for the service of the men in the trenches. While I 
have never believed in a general way in the principle of bonus 
legislation, yet here is a discrimination that we are respon- 
sible for in having failed to place everybody doing war work 
under conscription during the period of the war. This omission 
which enabled this discrimination in pay is a basis of justice 
for what these men are requesting. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there is an additional reason. 
cial legislation completed informal contracts made during the 
war. We have allowed an enormous sum to care for these war 
claims as so much loss due to war, but which nevertheless must 
be respected. 
of legislation. 
war machine we must pay it. There will be demands on the 
Treasury growing out of contracts with numerous corporations 
called upon to aid the Government to win this war, and, in my 
judgment, to my way of thinking, we will be compelled to re- 
spect those contracts and to fulfill them because our Govern- 
ment will not repudiate its obligation when once the obligation 
is established. 

While we are doing that we are told that we are always 
willing to pay what is due the contractor, but we hesitate when 
it comes to the man who offers his life and withhold our recog- 
nition of our obligation to the soldier who did the work, not 
under a contract, it is true, because it was one sided where the 
Government is the only party to the contract, by the employ- 
ment of its necessary power and right of conscription, in which 
the wish of the soldier could not be consulted. 

So, gentlemen of the House, this bill eliminating the cash 
feature and adepting the insurance feature in the interest of 
thrift and which will not place a burden immediately on the 
Treasury, since it gives us three years to take care of what- 
ever charge may arise out of the loan provision of the bill. 
By that time we can make provision for an equitable system of 
taxation to care for it. I do not see the embarrassment on the 
Treasury such as some of our friends think there is. My op- 


position to the former bill is not applicable to this bill, and for | 


that as one reason I am going to vote without hesitation for 
this measure, believing that it is not dangerous to the general 
welfare of the country and is a recognition of our appreciation 
due the soldier. In our attitude toward our treatment of war 
demands we can not provide bonuses and relief for one and 
refuse it for another. [Applause.] If bonuses are to be given, 
and we have committed ourselves to it, this bill gives such re- 
lief as is available. However, it does not commit the country 
to the demagogic view of the Democratic Party. 


support the plan of our Democratic friends as set out in their 
minority report in which they demand a cash bonus to be 
fmanced by a revival of the excess-profits tax and an additional 
surtax placing the rate at 73 per cent. While this sounds well 
no one can close his eyes to the inevitable depression of in- 
dustry, the increased unemployment, and general suffering 
such a policy if written into law would entail. 

The Republican Party in its platform committed itself to the 
principle, but not to a business-wrecking policy that could net 
be practicable. No one will deny that. the plank was inserted 
to be interpreted to mean what it says—coming one month after 
the bonus bill was passed by the House. The President in 
promise in the campaign in 1920 committed himself to the prin- 
ciple, but not to this democratic foible. We, in conference, 
committed ourselves. The people of many States, including my 
own State, are committed by special State action to the prin- 
ciple. Even the chambers ef commerce throughout the country, 
in their referendum recently held on the original bonus pro- 
posal, did not show such opposition as is usually attributed te 
that organization. On the other hand, twe of the four features 
yoted on were favored by substantial majorities. 





We have by spe- } 


We will be called upon to do more of this sort | 
Wherever the contract was made to build the | 
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Reclamation feature was favored, 1,250 to 461. 

The home feature was favored, 1,023 to 677. 

Vocational education was favored, 1,379 to 325. 

The certificate feature was defeated, 1,231 to 467. 

In my own State the report stood as follows: First plan, 61} 
to 434; second, 46 to 55; third, 64 to 41; and fourth, 35 to 73. 

But the bonus by the people in the last election was favored 
by over a 8 to 1 vote. 

ur service men are our best men, otherwise they could no¢ 
have gotten into the service. They do not find that their service 
is appreciated by Congress as when they answered the eall to 
the colors. We can not afford te invite this conviction. They 
are to-day the guardians of American liberty and American in- 
stitutions. They are our safeguard against the antigovernment 
movements in our midst. They are our guaranty of true Amer- 
icanism. Their good will is essential and any appearance of 
lack of appreciation through Gear discrimination is unwise. 
I will vote for this bill. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield to myself 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, in the first place, I submit that this 
question ought not to have been made a party question. [Ap- 
plause.] It is beneath the dignity of a great political party to 
attempt to play politics in doing justice to the men who risked 
their lives to save civilization. [Applause.] Now, I deny that 
the monetary help the Government extends to ex-service men js 
a bonus. Bonus is a misnomer. I deny furtHer that ex-service 
men are in any way responsible for initiating the movement 
that is to be brought to a climax to-day. [Applause.] Where 
did the proposal to pay these men additional compensation 
originate? Right here in this Chamber. And I am proud to 
admit that I am one of the men that helped to start the move- 
ment for additional compensation. [Applause.] There were 
probably 50 or 75 bills intreduced providing additional com- 
pensation for ex-serviee men even before they had an oppor- 
tunity to organize or pass resolutions. The movement was 
started while 2,000,000 men were still in France. So I insist 
that any help we provide for these men can not properly be 
called a bonus. 

It is no more a bonus than the $1.25 per diem the men got. If 
Congress decides that the debt of gratitude to the men who won 
the war is not fully discharged, any additional amount appro- 
priated is not a gift. It is payment on a debt owing these men 
by every man, woman, and child in America. 

In the next place, I regret exceedingly that this measure 
comes before the House in this way. It looks as if those who 
drafted this bill are not really at heart for it. It reads like 
a proposition framed by men who hoped the proposed legislation 
would fail. For that reason it may be viewed with some degree 
of suspicion. It certainly is brought in here in a way to invite 
epposition. By a brutal disregard of our rights you invite the 
minority to eppose your bill, but so far as I am concerned you 
are going to be disappointed. [Applause.] Even though you 
may desire it, you are not going to line up the minority against 
this bill, notwithstanding it has serious shortcomings. Almost 
unanimously Wwe sincerely favor additional compensation for 
I would be ashamed of myself if I voted against 
any additional help for the ex-service men. [Applause.] I am 
against this rule because it cuts off absolutely any amendment 
to improve the bill. I would like to vote for a bill drawn by 
men who favor a cash payment to our war veterans—a Dill 


is 


| which also provides means for raising the money. That is the 
While it is not a party measure I can assert that I would not | 


kind of bill every true friend ef additional compensation in this 
Chamber would like to vote for. The bill soon to be considered 
is a makeshift, but it is better than no bill at all. I shall vote 
for it, as nearly all on this side will, but we would like to have 
the privilege of making the bill a better measure. The rule pre- 
vents this, so I am against the rule. I can not support the rule 
and remain true to my convictions. 

Now, what are the facts? While men were being drafted 
and sent to Europe to fight to save civilization there was an 
era of money making and high prices of farm products such 
as the country had never seen. Every drafted man was cut 
off from all participation in this unprecedented opportunity 
for money making. They had no choice. They were selected 
by law for service in the war. Some farm products reached 
such a high point as to produce wndreamed prosperity fer the 
time being. Everybody was making money who would work, 
and these men, 2,000,000 of them across the water in a struggle 
to save civilization, and 2,000,000 more ready to go, were cut 
off entirely from the privilege ef participating in this period of 
money making. What was the result? Wages were high. 
The daily wage of some equaled the monthly wage the same 
men received before the war. Wheat, cotton, beef cattle, hogs, 


































their heroism turned the tide of war; to these men we paid 


the additional sum of $60. Does anyone wonder ut the protest 


which immediately was aroused? 

The discrimination was too great to be tolerated. Does any- 
one wonder that twenty-odd States by vote of the people have 
provided additional compensation for the ex-service men of 
rhose States? It was wrong, wrong, my friends. No man can 
defend the difference in treatment. Now let us see what other 
nations have done sinee the Great War ended. 

{ quote some figures that were put into the Record on the 
21st day of February by our colleague, Mr. Frear, in a speech 
which gives evidence of careful investigation : 

From the foregoing it will be noted the maximum payments made to 
the enlisted man by the several governments were as follows: Canada, 
$631; France, $249; Italy, $64; Belgium, $492; England, $190; 

America, $60. 

Is there any man who is willing to stop right there? Is there 
iny red-blooded American who is willing to have his country at 
the foot of such a list? Every drop of blood in my body cries 
yuut “ No.” [ would very much prefer to see my country at the 
head of the list—not at the foot. [Applause.] I pay no atten- 
tion to the cheap argument that if we give these men additional 
ompensation it is going to ruin them, and yet this is what we 
hear from the enemies of this legislation: *“* Don’t do this thing, 
because you will ruin the ex-service man.” That is cheap, clap- 
trap argument. 

This is a serious matter. There is mugh involved iu this 
issue. There is dissatisfaction in the rank and file of these 
+000,000 men. For God's sake let us do what we can to remove 
it; let us all make them feel that the Government for which 
they suffered and for which they were ready to die is deeply 
grateful to them. Make these men feel that their Government 
is grateful and you win a moral victory which will have in- 
fluence for good for a thousand years to come. 

[I hear other opponents of this bonus legislation, as they call 
it—additional compensation, I call it—who say, “Are we not 
taking care of the wounded, have we not provided hospitais for 
them?” Why, my God, you do that for the pauper, for the 
vorst criminal. We do that for the pauper and the criminal, 
ind yet that is used as an argument against additional compen- 
sation to the ex-service men, 

[ honestly believe that the greatest insurance policy—guar- 
anteeing law and order—that America has is these 4,000,000 
men whom Unele Sam drafted to fight the World ‘War. [Ap- 
plause.] Is it wise policy to leave them in a position where 
hey must apologize for what their country has dene as com- 
pared with other nations? 

\ wiser policy I respectfully submit would be to err, if we 
‘rrat all, in the other direction. It is better to settle the ques- 
tion now, for economic conditions will remain unsettled until 
he question is settled. Nothing in the -future is more certain 
than that some sort of compensation bill will be passed. Let us 
it now and remove the issue from politics and from business. 

rhis bill is not what we of the minority wanted to vote for. 
[ regret that there was not nerve or statesmanship enough 
among those who had charge of this measure to bring in a bill 

at provided a cash bonus and a plan to raise the money now. 


\pplause.] -March up to your responsibility ; do not be afraid | 


¢ 


of it. Do not attempt to play politics. You are passing a bill 
re that your own President will never sign, unless he violates 
inspired statements that come from those who sit constantly at 
the feet of Gamaliel. So, with all its shortcomings, I can only 
suy that the bill is better than no bill at all, and I shall vote for 
it. First having voted against this unfair and vicious rule 
h cuts off every amendment, I shall vote for the bill in the 
iupe that somewhere along its legislative pathway there may be 
ind statesmanship sufficient to frame a bill which we can all 
support and which will redound to the honor and glory of the 
sreatest and richest of all the nations of the earth. [Applause.] 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 
Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, there has been no proposition be- 
lore Congress during my seven years of service that I have 


Siven such careful and thoughtful consideration as I have to | 
and rain; ill used and sick in prison camps; at Chateau Thierry, 


the bonus, There is no man who has a higher regard for or 
appreciates the service rendered by our soldiers more than I do. 
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-orp. all were bringing wonderful prices, Everybody bought 
chat he desired. Salaries were raised. A bonus of $240 an- 
ually was voted to Government employees, a bonus they are 
till enjoying. These employees suffered no hardships, were 
exposed to no dangers, had comfortable quarters, and they were 
aid not only the customary salary but they received a bonus of 
3240 for each year of service in addition to such salary. When 
actual war ended we paid the men who were drafted, who 
won the war, who broke the Hindenburg line, the men who by 





There is no Member of Congress that has labored more dili- 
gently than I have to prosecute the individual claims of the sol- 
diers and their families in connection with insurance, vocational 
training, family allowances, and compensation, and I think I 
may say with a fair degree of success and to the satisfaction 
of the individual members of the Legion in my district. 

I have voted for every appropriation for the care of the sick 
and wounded and for vocational training, and expect to con- 
tinue doing so, but [ deeply regret that the bonus question has 
been forced to an issue at this time when the finances of the 
Government are in no shape to meet it. There is no doubt in 
my mind that if we could wait for a few years until we partly 
recover from the effects of the war this perplexing question 
would receive much more careful and mature consideration— 
consideration that would be more satisfactory to both the sol- 
diers and the people than it is possible to give it at the present 
time. 

The President and Secretary of the Treasury have both stated 
that it is impossible to pay a cash bonus at the present time or 
to place any additional burdens on the Treasury without new 
and increased taxes te pay them with. If I know anything 
about the people of this country they are opposed to any Aaddi- 
tional taxes, and it is criminal cowardice to pass this legisla- 
tion without any provision to raise the money. [Applause.] 
And, furthermore, let me tell you the same people who are to- 
day forcing this bonus on us will as soon as election is over 
force some new and obnoxious taxes down the throats of the 
American people to pay it with, but they do not dare to put 
them on now before election. 

This whole proposition at this time is the cheapest kind of 
subterfuge to buy the soldiers’ vote at the fall elections with 
Uncle Sam’s money. Why, every man with an ounce of common 
sense well knows that if it were not for elections this fall there 
would not be 75 votes in this House for the bill now before us. 
{Applause. ] 

By passing this bill at this time you are not only buncoing 
all the American people but you are selling the soldiers a gold 

brick. Neither will be satisfied, and everyone as soon as he 

finds out what this legislation means will condemn the spine 
less, cowardly Congress that passed it. The only hope or rea- 
sons its supporters have for rushing it through now is that it 
will be defeated at the other end of the Capitol or vetoed by 
the President. 
The business of the country is just beginning to feel a new 
thrill of life and there is slight improvement, but the least sug 
gestion of unfavorable legislation will retard if not entirely 





































overcome this improvement, and I believe I am doing a greater 
service to the people of this country by trying to keep down 
Federal expenditures by decreasing taxation and by encouraging 
legitimate business and thereby furnishing an opportunity to the 
strong, active, and able youhg men to gain a livelihood than | 
would be by making them wards of the Government and placing 
additional burdens on the laborer, the farmer, and business 
man. You can not take this money out of the Treasury unless 
you put it in, and remember that in the end it is the people 
who pay the bills. 

I would be pleased to support an adjusted-compensation meas- 
ure with a clean-cut insurance proposition, vocational training, 
or aid to buy a home or farm that you knew something about, 
but I will not at this time support a cash bonus or this hap 
hazard makeshift for one that no one knows how much it will 
cost: no one knows when the needy soldier will get his money ; 
and what is worse yet, no one cares, if this sop will only last 
until after we are reelected in November. 

Mr. Speaker, the campaign slogan of the Republican Party 
last presidential election was, “* Put more business in Govern- 
ment.” I can not see how any man who honestly believes that 
and has read what the President and Secretary of the Treasury 
have said about this measure can vote for it at this time. 

I shall support the President and vote against it. [Applause. | 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, [I yield two min 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ScHa vc]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I vision a vast, surging current 
of khaki-clad youth; strong, sinewy, slender, young, physically 
perfect enough to pass the rigid tests to enter the Army. On, 
on, on they come, 4,000,000 of them, a seemingly endless con- 
course; the Nation’s best and bravest, the cream of our youth. 
That is how they went away. 

I see 2,000,000 on the bridge of boats, crossing the gray water, 
in danger of lurking submarines; I see them in training camps 
lying on cold, damp ground; in the trenches, in mud and dirt 


where 13,000 of them stopped five German divisions and shot 
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eral Pershing said he would give feur divisions, 125,000 men, 
te take it—a liberal euss! 


has net been in it and of it can even dimly imagine. 


Then I see the war over and I hear the Allies all claiming 


that they would have won the war any way. Like hell they 
would! These are the beys that won the war. Think of that 
gallant band as they returned from the war, broken in spirit 
by the fearful disiJlusioning they received at the hands of Black- 
jack Pershing’s inhuman, un-American, hard-boiled methods, 
their health undermined by unneeessary hardships, their lungs 
shot to pieces by poison gas, the ghastly total of physical wounds 
and nervous disorders of this most fearful nightmare of a war. 


Was it only frothy sentimentalism that gripped our throats 


and misted our eyes as. we sped them on their way? 

What did all that talk mean about nothing too good for the 
boys— 

- When they come back, 

And they will come back. 

Did the war mean to us just a big show, a thriller, a penny 
dreadful? What was back of our ready promises? Are we to 
duplicate the English, and make Tommy Atkinses of our boys? 

It’s Tommy this, and Tommy that, and Tommy, damn your soul, 

But it’s thin red line of ‘eroes when the drums begin to roll. 

How can we men whe stayed safely behind, “ Keeping the home 
fires burning,” close our minds and eyes and hearts to these 
facts? It has been scandalously long delayed now ; it has ceased 
to be a matter of gratitude. The fine flavor of it is gone. It 
should have been done long ago. Other nations having large 
proportionate debts, discharged their obligations to their soldiers 
first with money borrowed from us. 

How we forget; how we forget. A terrible indictment against 
us as a Nation. Shall we show the petty minds of the burgo- 
masters of Hamelin town, speaking to the pied piper, after he 
had rid their town of rats— 

A thousand guilders, come, take fifty! 
A matter of money to put in your poke, 
But as for the guilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 

Shall we acquire the scrap-of-paper conscience that twists a 
promise into just what the present moment makes expedient? 
Uncle Sam used to be a homespun, horny-handed, uncouth fig- 
ure, but when he stretched out that hand his heart was back of 
it, and when he gave his word, the whole country undertook to 
imake it good. But since he straggled his long legs under the 
Versailles table he has absorbed the virus of Kuropean diplomacy 
and beeome secretive, petty, and little, exacting and quibbling 
over the money pots. He developed an international conscience, 
in the keeping of Morgan & Co., who have $5,000,000,000 worth 
of foreign bonds to dispose of in this country, and who have 
get the old gentleman to seesawing and veering about, and 
straddling the fence new on this side and new on that; he will 
give a bonus, he will not give a bonus; it must be on sales tax 
or nothing; it must be later; it will bankrupt the country; till 
you feel there is not a true thing about him, and even his 
whiskers might come away with a good pull. 

There is no justification in refusing the soldiers a bonus. A 
promise is a promise. The soldiers were promised a bonus dur- 
ing the war. The Republican Party reiterated that promise. 
There is no other position to take, in honor, but to fulfil our 
pledge. 

Labor drew a bonus during the war. Gevernment employees 
were given a bonus and are still drawing it. Some of our 
Senators who are most bitter against this legislation are draw- 
ing pensions monthly for as much as the whole of a soldier’s 
cash bonus could amount to under this bill. The war over, the 
soldier was given a ragged litthe $60, which, at the prices then 
prevailing, would not buy him a new suit of clothes. It is 
always a question of whose ox is gored. We passed legislation 
to take care of money lost by war contracts so that these great 
interests should not be injured by the stopping of the war, and 
io fulfil the Government’s obligation in mining and ether projects 
where the stopping of the war caused them te suffer loss. 

And in all cases where capital Was interested, we have seen 
to it that it was properly reimbursed for its war lesses. We 


gave the railreads, under the Esch-Cummins bill, a liberal bonus 
in guaranteeing the 6 per cent net, which, if figured on the in- 
flated and watered stock value, would amount to better than 9 
per cent, and a cash outright bonus of a billion six hundred mil- 
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American courage up and down the whole allied linc; under the 
hideous barrage; in the path of bombs and curtains of fire; at 
Brest, in mud up te their hips. Before St. Mihiel, where Gen- 


I see our boys on the fields of battle 
in the Argonne weunded, lying drenched in their blood, on ac- 
count of criminal neglect of general headquarters, with in- 
sufficient arrangements for stretcher bearers and doctors for 
long, torturing hours; a suceession of horrors, of agony, of 
misery, and suffering—the awful tale of war that nobody who 





lien dollars, and we later, under the pretext of the war, granted 
their request fer a loan of five hundred milfion. They are about 
to ask for new freight cars, claiming the failure of the United 
States to buy them new ones is justly chargeable. 

Under the guise of helping the farmer, we passed the Kellogg 
amendment, which struck out the enacting clause of the Norris 
bill and substituted for a real farmers’ aid bill a pure bankers’ 
proposition of a billion dollars. 

After much haggling on the part of those who have been op- 
posed to the bonus, we suceeeded im getting the Government to 
loan $1,500,000 for seed for the drouth-strieken farmers of this 
country. But these same fellows jeined us very willingly for the 
$20,000,000 to be given starving Russia, because it would have 
tendency to depreciate confidence in their present form of gov- 
ernment, and incidentally give the bankers of the country hold- 
ing large stores of grain an opportunity to that extent to unload. 
We also gave Europe $100,000,000 after the war. 

The present bonus bill, with no prevision allowed for amend- 
ment, is another bankers’ drag proposition. But I must be for 
this pawnbrokers’ bonus bill, because I am bound the boys shall 
have a bonus, even if they do have to contribute the bankers’ 
toll in order to get it. The dollar must have been shot up, 
gassed, mangled, wounded, and put in awful condition during 
the war, for under all kinds of disguises it has been bonused 
magnificently ever since. It is time we show a little concern 
about 4,000,000 human beings. 

Supposing, as the opposition declare, the money will be spent. 
It will go back into the streams of trade, and in that way 
business will benefit. But as compared with the few who can 
afford to squander, there are numbers and numbers in actual 
want, out of jobs, in need, after this unusually severe winter 
and long stretch of hard times and unemployment. While the 
soldier was working for a dollar a day, labor was not drafted 
and got large wages. When the boys came back they did not 
find their jobs waiting for them. They lost out. This will not 
even partially reimburse them. Had the war lasted even an- 
other week, it would have cost more than the sum needed for 
the cash end of the bonus. The cash amount involved is in- 
considerable when reckoned against the huge sums we have 
been accustomed under the new dispensation te reekon with. 
Time was a. billion-dollar Congress Was nmreat for seandal. Now, 
billions heap on billions, and we look in vain fer any relief 
among it all for the plain man, the ordinary folks. It seems 
that the men and interests who have most benefited should be 
the last to object to share with the boys who bared their breasts 
to proteet all that material interest. 

I am opposed to a sales tax, or any such subterfuge to make 
the soldier and his family pay his own bonus. Two just sources 
are plainly available. One, the interest owed us by the Allies 
on the money they borrowed from us in good faith. The other, 
the funds that grew by feeding on the war these men car- 
ried on. The war profits, that have never felt any but the 
tender hand of a gentle nurse. Put back the excess+profits 
tax into the revenue bill and you will have more than eneugh 
to take care of the soldiers’ bonus. Under the Budget plan 
now in vogue, the administration will have saved enough even 
under the present revenue bill to more than take care of the 
benus. Then, too, short-time bonds secured upon the foreign 
debt could easily be issued. But the fat boys are strenuously 
opposed to any bonds being put upon the market, for it, they 
fear, would immediately depreciate the loaning power of the 
tax-exempt bonds which have been bought up at far below par 
from the poor devil who could not afford to hold them and which 
are now better than par. This bill is not to my liking, and the 
rule under which it is to be submitted to the House with no 
opportunity for amendment is far from satisfactory, but it is 
the only method left to the House under the powers that be by 
which we can get consideration and force the matter into the 
open for the understanding of the people of the country. 

J am for the bonus for the soldiers, body and breeches, and if 
I ean not get what I want, I am not going to use it as a pretext 
to avoid taking a less or more imperfect thing. 

It is all bosh to say that we are not financially able to take 
care of the defenders of our country. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KRerpER]. ; 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday it was my privi- 
lege, as a member of the Committee on Rules, to vote for the 
rule which is now under consideration, and whieh provides for 
the consideration of H. R. 10874, commonly known as tiie bor.us 
bill or adjusted compensation bill. 

I voted for this rule in committee. I shall yote for the adep- 
tion of the rule by the House, and I shall yote for the bil. This 
is exactly what I did two years ago. 
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On the 29th day of May, 1920, I voted for a similar rule in 
‘he committee making in order, under the suspension of the 
rules, consideration of H. R. 14157, which provided for ad- 
iusted compensation for the veterans of the World War. I 
voted then for the adoption of the rule by the House and for 
he bill. 
Then, as now, serious opposition, determined opposition was 
encountered by the friends of the bill. m 

Then, as now, those @pposed to paying the soldiers a bonus 
pretended they were in favor of the bonus, but they were not 
satisfied with the provisions of the bill as drawn. 

The some objection is raised to-day. One ef the objections 
to-day is that the bill does not provide a cash bonus payable 
at once, . 

The bill under consideration two years ago did provide a 
cash bonus, and was opposed because it so provided. 

Another objection to this bill is that it does not provide 
the revenue with which to pay the bonus. The bill two years 
ago did so provide, and yet it was equally objectionable. 

The truth is that those in faver of adjusted compensation for 
the soldiers will vote for the bill, just as they did two years ago. 

It is true that many of us are not in full accord with all the 
provisions of the bill. Were I to write this bill I would in- 
clude in the provisions the Spanish-American War veterans. 

I would previde for a cash bonus to be paid at onee and 
would borrow the money necessary to pay it. I would do away 
with certain provisions and would inckude the insurance feature. 
But beeause this bill is not drawn exactly as I would draw it 
is no reason why I should not vote for it, although it might 
serve as an excuse if I did not want to vote for it. . 

The question is, Do we want to pass a bonus bill or do we not? 

If we are not going to pass one until a bill is presented which 
meets the individual views of every Member of this House in all 
its provisions, it will never be passed. 

Il am not unmindful of the fact that when this bill becomes a 
law that it will invelve a certaim expenditure of money, and 
that this money must be raised by taxation in some form or 
another. 

I am fully aware of the financial, industrial. and economic 
condition of the country and of the ery that is raised by the 
opposition to the measure, both in and out of Congress. 

To me this abuse by certain newspapers and magazines means 
nothing. The question and only question is, Should the bill be 
passed ? 

When I remember the responsibility we assumed on the 6th 
day of April, 1917, when by resolution we declared that “ war 
existed between the United States of America and the German 
Imperial Government,” and a few months later passed the se- 
lective service: act by which we drafted the young men from 
their homes and firesides, from their schools and colleges, from 
their positions in business, manufacturing, and their chosen 
professional and commercial pursuits to serve the Nation, to 
preserve its institutions and uphold its honor, my duty is plain. 

As I said two years ago, it makes no difference to me whether 
it was in the recent World War, the Spanish War, the Civil 
War, or any other war in which my country was engaged, I 
always have and always will honor and revere those who for 
love of country have laid their all upon the altar, a willing 
sacrifice that this country shall live. 

Let us recall our willingness and eagerness to supply the 
funds neeessary to prosecute the war—how we appropriated 
millions and billions of dollars without any thought as to how 
the money should be raised—and then let us also remember 
that it was because of the sacrifices made by the boys who are 
the beneficiaries of this bill that the war ended a year or a 







































year and a half earlier than we had expected, and because of this 
fact saved the expenditure of billions of dollars—in fact, an 
amount so enormous that it would have increased our national 
debt possibly 100 per cent. 

It has been asserted that a vote for this bill is an attempt to 
buy the soldier vote at the coming election. Up to and until 
a week or 10 days ago I had not decided whether I should be 
a candidate to succeed myself, but my mind was fully made up 
to vote for this bill, as I have always consistently supported all 
legislation favorable to our soldiers. I regard the charge 
against any Member voting for this bill as being desirous of 
catching the soldier vote as the most damnable charge that could 
be made against the soldier; not against those who vote for 
the bill but against the boys who bared their breasts against 
shot and shell on Flanders field ; against the men whose honesty, 
integrity, and patriotism is unquestionable; against the men 
whose votes are not for sale and can not be bought. It is a most 
cowardly charge, made for the express purpose of defeating this 
bill and depriving the very boys we drafted from their homes 
from the benefits of this legislation. ; 

They are the same boys we followed to the station in our 
home towns and communities, car:ying a small bundle or, per- 
haps, an old, discarded suitcase tagged and ticketed for a can- 
tonment. These are the boys that we bid Godspeed as they took 
leave of their dear and leved ones, perhaps never to see them 
again. They are the same boys who later on went over the 
top, defeated the flower of the German Army, and shed imper- 
ishable glow on the history of our Republic. 

The only argument against this bill worthy of consideration 
is that it carries no revenue provision; and it is true that the 
country is net now in as prosperous a condition as we would 
like to see it to properly finance and carry out an adequate plan 
of adjusted compensatien at this time, but this same objection 
was made two years ago; and the question naturally arises, 
When will the country be ready if it-is not ready now? In 
my judgment—in fact, we all know—there is no question as 
to the ability of this country to meet the requirements of this 
bill without injuriously affecting the business conditions or 
retarding general prosperity in any way. 

This country is by far the richest and the best situated tinan- 
cially of ali the nations on the globe, yet we have been hesitat- 
ing and delaying in this matter of adjusted compensation while 
other countries that are comparatively poor and whose debt is 
enormous have all promptly given suitable recognition to their 
soldiers, 

Canada, with a debt of 23 per cent on her estimated wealth, 
has given $634.40 to each of her enlisted men; Belgium, with 
a debt of 39 per cent on its estimated wealth, has given $498: 
France, with a debt of 55 per cent on its estimated wealth. has 
given $233.50; England, with a debt of 32 per cent on its esti- 
mated wealth, has given $189.54; Italy, with a debt of 52 per 
cent on its estimated wealth, has given $738.34; while the United 
States, with a debt of but 7 per cent on its estimated wealth, 
has given $60. 

These countries, notwithstanding their enormous indebted- 
ness, do not hesitate to recognize the services of their soldiers. 
The fact that they are owing us over $10,000,000,000 does not 
enter into it. They make us wait for the money we leaned to 
them—they do not even pay the interest—and I hear no insistent 
demand that we coHect our debt forthwith, regardless of conse- 
quences, because they have misapplied their money in paying it 
to the soldiers instead of applying it to the liquidation of their 
indebtedness to us. 

The estimated requirements to carry out the provisions of 
this bill, as given in the report of the committee, is as follows: 


Cost of bonus on basis of (1) paying all adjusted compensation that amounts to $50 or leas per veteran (approrimately 10 per cent of the men wil! eome under this provision); (2) issue 
adjusted service certifieates to 70 per cent of the remaining veterans; (3) 24 per cent to receive vocational training aid; (4) 10 per cent to receive farm and home aid; (5) 74 per cent 


to receive land-settlement aid. 
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If these estimates are approximately correct, and it is be- 
lieved they are, it will be noticed that the heaviest demands 
on the Treasury in any one year will be in 1926, when the total 
reaches $136,825,000. Until 1943, when the major portion of 
this compensation will mature, it certainly can not be said 
that the amount required, as shown in this statement, is going 
to cause any financial embarrassment to this country. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say in closing, lest I might be misunder- 
stood, that I consider the adjusted compensation provided for 
in this bill in no way a payment for services rendered, but 
rather an expression of appreciation. Patriotism can not be 
bought or sold, but it can be cultivated, or you can trample the 
life out of it. What we need now in this country is to cultivate 
Americanism; we need to emphasize the respect for law and 
order, and a high regard for our Constitution. If we spend a 
little money to cultivate patriotism we will have to spend less 
to stamp out Bolshevism. If we emphasize loyalty to our flag, 
it will be easier to supress the red flag, and we can not shut our 
eyes to the prevailing conditions of unrest in our country, 
which evidence is excellent opportunity for the unlawful ele- 
ment to spread its seditious propaganda, aiming at the destruc- 
‘tion of the very foundation of our Government, and, after all, 
should trouble come again, it is these same boys, in whose 
behalf I am now speaking, that we shall look to for assistance, 

To those of you who are so fearful that we are spending a 
few dollars in behalf of our soldiers, I want to say and remind 
you that in addition to this bill we can not for one moment 
neglect those of the boys who have come back broken in body 
and mind; they must be taken care of regardless of cost. Only 
last week the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
reported a bill carrying $17,000,000 for the building of ad- 


ditional hospitals, and I sincerely hope that early next week | 


It was my privilege as a member 
of this committee to support the bill in the committee, and I 
shall do all I can to secure early consideration in the House, 
and am perfectly willing, aS a member of the Committee on 
Rules, to vote for a rule making that bill in order. It is perhaps 
needless to state, but it is a fact, that we are woefully unpre- 
pared and our facilities are wholly inadequate to properly care 
for our sick and wounded soldiers. 

Why should we hesitate and quibble about this bill? 


the House will pass this bill. 


The 


United States has alw ays acknowledged and discharged its 
debts. To pass this bill is simply to acknowledge a debt, which, 


though it can never be compensated, can be recognized. It is a 
debt of honor, and we should meet and discharge its obligation 
promptly. 

To continue to hesitate, to haggle and to postpone, is cowardly 
and extremely unworthy of this or any other Congress, as the 
administrator of a grateful Nation. |Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
nessee use some time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker [applause], I sup- 
pose this is the day which will scatter the political bones of many 
statesmen over the Republic to bleach in the sunlight or rot in 
the rain. [Laughter and applause.] And we can not tell just 
who will be numbered among the slain. [Laughter.] The pre- 
vious question on this rule ought to be voted down. There is 


Will the gentleman from Ten- 


no disposition, so far as I know, on the part of anyone to pre- 
vent this bill being considered in a proper way and under a 
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proper rule. But what have we here? We have a bill institut- 
ing a hew principle, or at least a new practice, in Government, 
a bill that will ultimately impose upon the taxpayers of the 
United States a burden heavier than has been imposed by any 
Government in the history of the world in times of peace. We 
have a fivefold proposition, each proposition differing from the 
other. We are dealing with 4,000,000 patriotic men, their di- 
rect interests, and it is proposed to consider this bill with all 
its magnitude for four hours of talk without the opportunity even 
to offer an amendment for so much as the crossing of an “i” 
or the dotting of a “t.” [Laughter and applause.] Well, that 
was a slip of the tongue, but even an amendment like that 
might improve this bill. [Laughter and applause.] If the 
previous question be voted down, then we will have an oppor- 
tunity to amend the rule and bring the bill before the body for 
consideration under circumstances whici: in common decency 


are required. ‘The consideration proposed is a farce. The 
dignity of the subject merits mere honorable treatment. [Ap- 
plause.] Of course I have no time to analyze the bill. No one 


else will have. Only 10 minutes allowed one to discuss a bill 
of this magnitude involving millions of men and billions of 
dollars in taxes—what a travesty! From the standpoint of the 
taxpayer, which, of course, includes the soldier himself, this 
bill carries all the burdens that the adjusted compensation bills 
which have been proposed in the past carried and more. From 
the standpoint of the soldier it does not carry what the soldier 


| who is demanding the cash bonus has always requested. This 


| bill discriminates 





among the soldiers themselves. The man 
who went overseas and served long enough to draw $625 under 


| it receives a certificate upon which he may borrow, if he can 


find a bank that will lend, roughly speaking, 50 per cent. 
The man who did not get in until late and who served just 
long enough to get $50 gets the cash. It is pointed out in the 
report filed by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treap- 
way] and the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trson] that 
the man who is not needy who obtains one of these certificates 
can hold it through the years, drawing 44 per cent up until 
1942. The man who is needy now and has got to have the cash 


| now, if he can get it from a bank, has to put up his certificate and 


pay at least 2 per cent more interest on it than it draws. I 
want to venture the“prediction now that if this bill shall pass 
it is going to prove the gravest disappointment to these service 
men throughout the country who are interested in the cash 
bonus. Why, I know the situation of the banks in my country, 
a typical agricultural country. They are probably in as good 
condition as the banks in agricultural communities elsewhere, 
but I am sure that they are not going to be able to take from 
their funds and lend any appreciable amount of money to 
service men throughout that section; and although the banks 
are permitted to rediscount the paper, they are not going to be. 
able to find the banks in which they can rediscount it and 
secure funds to be tied up for a possible three years with which 
to make any appreciable amount of loais. 

What, then, will be the result? The ex-service men will 
receive their adjusted service certificates. They will go to the 
banks—those who need or desire cash—and seek to obtain 
leans in the amounts permitted by the bill, 50 per cent of the 
adjusted service pay plus a little interest. The banks will not 
have the money to lend them and at the same time take care 
of their current business. Even when the banks may have 
some money that they might lend they will be unwilling to 
violate all the principles of sound banking and tie up their 
assets for three years. 

Bear in mind only banks are permitted to make loans upon 
these certificates. No individual, however much he might desire 
to accommodate an ex-service man, is permitted to make a loan 














upon the certificate as security. It is expressly provided by the 
pill that a loan by other than a bank or trust company shall be 
we will the ex-service man feel when he finds that the 
credit which he has been led to believe he would obtain is 
refused him? Unmumbered thousands of them who know 
nothing about banking will faii to understand. They will be 
embittered at the banks and they will be more embittered at 
their Government for which they fought and which they will 
then feel has déceived them. 

Oh, gentlemen of the House, however one may feel about the 
so-called cash bonus, surely all ought to agree that the soldier 
is entitled to candid treatment by the Congress. They ought 
to know just what they are getting. I for one am unwilling 
to deceive them, and I will not support the bill, whatever the 
consequences may be to me personally. It comes desperately 
near being a fraud upon them. 

Let it be ever remembered that you are not saving the 
Treasury anything by this hocus-pocus. You are mortgaging 
the future without benefiting the present. At the end of three 
years, or in 1925, you have got to be prepared with assets in 
the Treasury to Pay off such loans as the banks shall have 
made and which have not been repaid, together with the addi- 
tional amounts that may be then due under the terms of the 
bill to the soldier who borrowed and defaulted in payment. 
And the Treasury is required to begin to loan direct in 1925, 
and you must by that time arrange to get the millions that will 
be necessary for that. 

The political purposes of this bill are so manifest as to be 
almost an insult to the soldiers whom it is supposed to benefit. 

It is provided that the adjusted service certificates shall bear 
date of Oetober, 1922. It will be a physical impossibility for 
the departments to prepare the records and issue the certificates 
by that date, even if the bill shall pass the Senate and become 
the law within the next few weeks. The elections will be in 
November. The soldier may therefore be laboring under the 
delusion that something has been done for him and will not 
learn the full measure of the deception until after the election. 

The period for the Treasury to begin loans direct and to pay 
those due the banks is postponed until 1925. The next presi- 
dential election will be in 1924. Therefore it is designed to 
postpone the bringing of the tremendous tax which will be 
essential to meet the obligations growing out of the mezsure 
until after the next presidential election, but the obligation will 
be fixed; it will have to be met then. 

This procedure is cowardly, and I shall not be a party to it. 
Why are the bonus proponents unwilling to do the brave thing 
now and make the provisions that must be made? 

It would be embarrassing politically perchance, but it would 
at least have the merit of some courage upon the part of sup- 
posedly responsible statesmen. 

The land-settlement proposition which is involved:in this bill 
will probably eventually prove to be the very worst feature of 
the legislation. It propeses to set up a tremendous organiza- 
tion which will not be established until after the soldiers are 
settled with. The fact is that before that organization can 
scarcely be set up, certainly before it can acquire a foot of 
land in any State, under the terms of this bill a soldier will 
have had to make his election as to what he is going to take, 
which one of the fivefold plans, and by processes of legislation 
a few years from now Congress will proceed to carry on all 
this vast, gigantic scheme of going into every State in the Union 
and buying cut-over land and swamp land and redeem it at 
public expense. That is not a seldier proposition. It was 
never asked for by the soldiers in the beginning. It was im- 
posed upon the soldiers by influences desiring to put the Federal 
Government into the business of buying or condemning land in 
all the States, transplant the European village life system into 
the United States, build roads, moving-picture houses, schools, 
churches, and so forth, at the expense of the Federal Govern- 
ment. That feature of this bill will continue long after every 
soldier has been settled with, and gradually it will grow until 
the cost lies beyond any power of our present calculation. 

I have tried to diseuss- this bill from the standpoint of the 
soldiers interested. I have not touched upon the merits of the 
adjusted-compensation principle itself, but I can not forbear to 
say this in conclusion: The soldiers of other wars have not 
had cash bonuses. The soldiers of the Spanish-American War 
did not have it and did not demand it. The soldiers of the 
Federal Army who preserved the Union received no adjusted 
compensation and demanded none. The soldiers of the Con- 
federate Army not only received no adjusted compensation but 
for the last two years of their service they received no com- 
pensation at all, and they received no pensions after the war 
until they were old and helpless. They went home from ‘the 
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battle fields; crossing over the graves that billowed their land, 
im tatters and in rags. They took their places in the field, the 


factory, and the shop. They laid their hands to the plow. 


They built up again a land whose whole social structure had 
been destroyed and whose very civilization was threatened by 


the political environment and reconstruction conditions which 


surrounded them and made that section to blossom again as 


the rose, an achievement which stands to-day the pride and the 


glory of history. [Applause.] 


Sm GALLIVAN, Will the gentieman yield for just a ques 
tion? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman is perfectly willing to have 
it go into the Recorp that in all that he has said, despite the 
fact that he is the acting Demoeratie leader, he is speaking 


solely for himself? 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Absolutely. 

Mr. GALLIVAN,. That is all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpvrti]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think the minority is under 
great obligations to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIVAN], who brought out the fact that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr], the minority leader, was speaking 
only for himself in what he said. I am sure that much that. he 
said will not find a responsive echo on the minority side, and 
I doubt if any part of it will meet with approval on the 
majority side. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose to be very frank in regard to this 
rule; and in my frankness, lest there should be any here who 
might disagree with me, let me say that I am uttering my own 
personal views. [Laughter.] I favor the consideration of this 
bill under the suspension of the rules, without opportunity for 
amendment, because I am convinced—and if I had had any 
doubt on the subject, the minority views signed by Mr. KircHtn 
are all persuasive—because I am convinced that, so far as the 
minority is concerned, all of the amendments that would be 
offered if an opportunity were afforded, or the major portion 
of them, would be offered solely for political purposes, with 
the hepe of embarrassing, with the view of embarrassing, with- 
out thought of improving the bill, and amendments which in 
the main would be of a character that those offering them, if 
they were adopted, would not themselves support. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Would it embarrass the gentle- 
man from Wyoming, who says he speaks only for himself, if 
the minority- 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not said anything about anybody on 
our side being embarrassed. I said your amendment, if an 
opportunity to amend were offered, would be offered with the 
view and the hope and the expectation that they would embar- 
rass those that desired to support the bill, whether they are on 
the minority or the majority side. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Would it embarrass the gen- 
tleman and his party if an amendment should be offered adopt- 
ing the suggestion of the President of the United States that 
the bill be financed as it is enacted into law? [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. In the first place, the gentleman’s state- 
ment is incorrect. The President of the United States has made 
no suggestion with regard to the financing of the bill now before 
the House. [Applause.] The President’s suggestion was that 
if a bill providing for a cash bonus—which few on your side 
are favorable to, no matter what they may say in public— 
and making a heavy drain upon the Treasury was to be en- 
acted, it should provide its taxation burden bearer. Since the 
President made that suggestion the bill has been amended so 
that the drain on the Treasury for the next three years will 
be but little more than that caused by the road program which 
will be presented here in a few days, and not half the imme- 
diate burden on the Treasury of the transportation act. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield. I have only five minutes, 
It would be contrary to all the practice of the House to carry 
a taxation provision on a bill that lays no more burden on 
the Treasury in the near future than this measure does. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield the re- 
mainder of my time, five minutes I believe it is, to the gentie- 
man from Texas [Mr. Harpy}. [Applause.] 
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Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if I had a political life 
to sacrifice I would gladly sacrifice it, if necessary, at the pres- 
ent moment on the altar of my country’s welfare. Unfortu- 
nately I have ne political life, I am not a candidate for reelec- 
tion, but | voted two years ago when I was a candidate the same 
way I intend to vote to-day. 

Gentlemen, in my judgment this bill is more dangerous to the 
welfare of our country than were the roving companies of dis- 
banded soldiers in Europe in the Middle Ages, for the reason 
that those soldiers were unorganized. They became freebooters 
and took what they could lay hands on, without shame, and 
claimed the right to a-living from the public. The American 
Legion is organized, an organized political power. It is an or- 
ganization spreading its propaganda and producing in the 
minds of public officials a change of honest convictions between 
one term of Congress and another. I said a change of honest 
conviction, and I mean it, but the menace of thousands of hostile 
votes is a powerful persuader, and a bound-together organiza- 
tion foists to-day upon our people and upon the backs of the 
toiling taxpayers, according to Senator Lopar, a $4,000,000,000 
burden, and may add in the coming years another $4,000,000,000 
or more. I do not believe, I can not believe, that the Legion is 
conscious of the burden they are placing on their country. It 
has not been sufficiently presented to them. 

Gentlemen, for the welfare of my country let me plead against 
the increasing of the burdens of national taxation by increasing 
the volume of national indebtedness, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. One question. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Excuse me. I do not want to yield. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no surer way of enslaving the toiling 
masses of the people than by piling high the bonded indebted- 
ness of a nation. And we know it. More than $20,000,000,000 
of indebtedness now hang over this country, and this bill will 
add at least $4,000,000,000 in the coming years to the present 
indebtedness. 

Your children and your children’s children will not see the 
end of the payment of this obligation. And not only so, but 
the industrious, the intelligent, the sober soldier himself and 
his children will bear the burden of paying back far more than 
any of them receive. I know the claim is that these men need 
the money now, but there will never come a time when a vast 
number of men well organized will not need the money if it is 
dangied before their eyes. Let us grant that some of the sol- 
diers who are given this small gratuity, as it is called by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEss], will save it and invest it and 
muke it grow. We know that hundreds will not save it, and 
when some do not save it those that do will have to bear the 
burden of repayment to the Government by taxes of every 
dollar taken from the thrift of the country and bestowed upon 
those who are not thrifty. 

The slavery of a people is not always evidenced by chains. 
Burdens imposed by government or tribute paid to the strong 
under forms of law may constitute slavery. Do we take pride 
in piling up $4,000,000,000 of debt? Why, England has not 
paid the debts of the Napoleonic wars yet. One hundred years 
have passed, and still the interest is bearing down upon the 
shoulders of the toilers of England. I speak for the toilers. 

You say, “We must give adjusted compensation.” Why, if 
you are going to compensate these soldier boys, if you give 
them pay in propertion to the pay of profiteers that stayed at 
home, you have got to increase it far beyond the terms of this 
bill, and it may be that in the not distant future that fact will 
be the basis of another bill for another four billions of re- 
adjusted compensation. I know « negro boy, 14 years old, who 
received during the year 1919 $3.50 per day. From that to $5 
a day was the rate paid to boys. This bill does not give to the 
soldier boys pay equal to that received by the 14-year-old negro 
boy. 

And many skilled laborers, no more skilled than many of 
our soldiers, received $10 per day. What are you going to do 
about it? 

Let us conceive the boys as saying, “ While we were fed and 
received Only small compensation while soldiers, we willingly 
tear out of our financial life two pages, representing the years 
1917 and 1918 and cast them on the altar of American liberty 
and American rights.” Are they big enough to do it? I firmly 
believe they were and are if agitators and propagandists will 
let them alone. I know they would scorn the idea of laying a 
heavy burden on their whole country for the sake of the indi- 
vidual pittance they will receive under this bill. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina, an ardent and honest advocate of the 
bill, says the soidier boys did not initiate this proposition. No; 
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but there are men who honestly believe that they can ride into 
office by the agitation of soldier-bonus legislation, and the 
organization is here day after day. We find men who in their 
conscience and convictions knew that this was evil to the coun- 
try and to the Government, yet yielded to the pressure of a 
stupendous organization, and the danger is that the manhood 
of Congress will never be able to stand up against the menace 
of the organization. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, of course no adequate 
discussion of this bill could be made in the few minutes allowed 
to each Member who asked to be heard. And yet no subject de- 
serves more study by Congress and by the public. I have always 
abhorred war and all its evils. Abhorrence of war is to-day uni- 
versal, but the means of its prevention has not yet been found: 
or, if it was found in the League of Nations, it was not ac- 
cepted by our Senate. Before discussing this bill further | 
wish to make one suggestion to our country and to all coun- 
tries: In the Great War we made a long step toward peace 
when we adopted universal conscription, or the selective draft, 
as it was called. We will make a longer step when another 
great war comes if we then conscript all labor and all capital as 
well as soldier boys. This was too unheard of in 1917 to make 
it possible then. But it is being seriously thought of now, and 
I believe it will be done if ever we enter another great war 
like the last. It will end all profiteering during war if it does 
not end war. But let me discuss the bill. I spoke of the tax 
burdens. Many advocates of the bill talk of making the rich 
and war profiteers pay it, but these same advocates are not 
ready with any plan to accomplish that result. 

Instead of that, the chief proponents of the bill, like Mr. 
ForpDNEY, are foremost in every proposal to lessen the taxes on 
great wealth and great incomes. They took off the war excess- 
profits tax and lowered the war rate of taxation on the higher 
incomes. Our public debt, represented by tax-exempt securities 
is so vast that many of the idle rich can practically escape all 
taxation. And the power of monopoly and combination is so 
marvelous that it is easy for them to pass the burden of heavy 
taxation on to the small producer and the individual consumer. 
Banks and money lenders increase their rates as times grow 
harder and taxes higher; manufacturers count their costs, in- 
cluding taxes, and fix prices to yield such profits over all as 
they see proper, restrained only by the limit that is fixed by the 
public’s ability to pay. Finally all tax nrust be paid out of 
production, and it is safe to say 90 per cent of it comes from 
the pockets of the “ little man” we see so often caricatured as 
the public. Let not the small farmers and the wage earners, 
the kinsmen of the soldier boy, delude themselves into believ- 
ing they can make the Morgans, the Rockefellers, the Mellons, 
the Steel Trust, and that class pay this bonus or any of the 
rest of these war debts. Ninety per cent at least of it will be 
paid by you farmers, you wage earners, and you soldier boys, 
if you ever get above the rank of pauper. There is not a sol- 
dier boy in America, if he is intelligent, sober, and industrious, 
who will not pay back to the Government in taxes twice or 
three times all he will receive if this bill passes. I do not dis- 
cuss the question of frozen credits or possibility of the boys 
sacrificing the pittance they are to get. I am afraid if I com- 
manded an army I would not make flank movements. All my 
attacks would be front attacks. And so I say that my opposi- 
tion to the bill comes from my belief that it will be an injury 
and burden to my country and in the end to the boys them- 
selves. I have one boy only. He will be entitled to receive 
something under the bill. I earnestly hope he is made of such 
stuff that he will pay back more than he will receive; that is, 
that he will be a fair producer somehow in the industrial life 
of the Nation. In the progress of this debate it has been sug- 
gested that the time of the soldier boy while he was in the 
Army was not altogether lost. I heard one man dwell at length 
on the physical improvement wrought by the 12 months’ mili- 
tary training of his boy. In the cloakroom another told of a 
boy who, in discussing his experience in Europe during 18 
months, declared that he would not take $10,000 for that ex- 
perience, and that it was the equivalent of a liberal education. 
I know that in after years the experiences of the boys over 
there will be a source of great pride and of great pleasure in 
the many memories they will recall and recount to those less 
fortunate—or less unfortunate, if you count it that way—who 
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never got across the water To their dying day the emblem of 
their service, whether over here or over there, will be a badge 
of honor and a recommendation to them in public or private 
life and a priceless heritage to their children after them. 

Provision has been made, running close to half a billion dol- 
lars per year, for the care and training of those who were 
injured or broken in health by the war. We are speaking now 
of the young man who has returned to his home sound in body 
and mind. Would he commercialize, if not tarnish, the glory 
of his service to his country for the pittance of $50, of $200, 
of #500, or of $1,000 wrung from the labor of the young and 
old who are to-day no better off in this world’s goods than he? 
I have addressed many meetings of old Confederate soldiers 
who spent from two to four years in the hardest and most 
hazardous service ever borne by soldiers; I have recounted to 
them the undying glories crowning forever their names and 
deeds: but I have often said to them that the crowning glory of 
their lives consisted in the fact that when they came back to 
their devastated or wasted homes they asked for no aid and 
looked for no aid from the States that sent them out to service, 
but they laid by the trappings of war and took up the harness 
of industry and started to work to build up the waste places, 
to rebuild and restore their homes, and to lead their communi- 
ties in every righteous path of life. They became a shining 
example to their children and to all the countries of the world 
of the highest type of manhood, and their labors were crowned 
with such suecess that in the after years the old Confederate 
oldier Was on the average far better off than were the soldiers 
who wore the blue and began to receive pensions in 1865. It 
is that kind of halo I would like to see gathered upon the heads 
of our boy heroes who came unscathed from the Marne and 
Belleau Woods. There is another angle from which to view 
this question. It is expressed in the Tulsa World of December 
9 under the heading, “ The soldier bonus again.” I do not know 
the politics of this paper, nor does that matter. It says: 

It is deeply significant of many things, none of which are creditable, 
that Members of Congress returning to their duties after a brief so- 
journ among their constituents express their determination to take up 
the soldier bonus legislation at an early date and make a law of it 
before the session ends. In this apparent consensus of congressional 
opinion one is permitted to see at close quarters the compelling force 
of American statesmanship and it is a grizzly, grotesque, dangerous 
thing——-net what is right, not what should be done for the country, 
but what will make votes and what the apparent articulate factions 
may desire. Next year is election year. * * * The World has 
ulways opposed the bonus for able-bodied ex-soldiers. It has opposed 
it because * * * it puts a price upon patriotism and sets up a 
precedent that must be eventually tremendously embarrassing to the 
Republie, because it cheapens the sacrifices of every mother’s son who 
sleeps over there, 

I do not despair of the Republic. The menace of socialism, 
communism, and sovietism threatens from afar to-day. The 
burdens of taxation and of tribute levied by monopoly and com- 
bination and the increasing power of organization and propa- 
vandaism are driving us in the wrong direction, driving us away 
from the ideals of independence and self-respecting manhood so 
dear to our fathers; but those ideals are not dead, and in many 
Ways the moral training of the people of to-day is elevating and 
ennobling them, and I trust that the moral courage is growing 
which will cause our men of the future, both in public and in 
private life, to dare more than ever heretofore to do right. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
to the request of the gentleman to extend his remarks—and 
[ shall not object—I would like to suggest that if one man 
shall have the right to extend remarks in the Recorp en the 
honus bill, perhaps it would be just as well to give everybody 
in the House that right. f{Applause.] I ask unanimous con- 
sent, to bring it before the House, that the Members shall have 
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the right to extend remarks in the Recorp on the rule and also | 


on the so-called bonus bill, if that comes up to-day, for 10 days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
ious consent that all Members shall have the right to extend 
their remarks for 10 days. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr, CAmp- 
BELL] is recognized. ‘The gentleman has 12 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule before 
the House makes it in order to move to suspend the rules 
to-day. The usual debate of 20 minutes on a side is extended 
to 2 hours on a side. This is the most liberal provision for 
debate on a motion to suspend the rules within my memory in 
~0 years of service in the House. Much important legislation 
in the history of our Republic has been passed under suspen- 
sion of the rules. It is not, therefore, an affrent to the House 
of Representatives to pass a great measure under suspension 
of its rules, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, T want to address myself briefly to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy], who has 
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just taken his seat, and to the opposition generally enunciated by 
the Democratic minority in their report upon this bill. [Ap- 
plause.} The gentleman from Texas likened our soldiers in the 
Great War, who are organized into the American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, to the bands of marauding soldiers 
who traveled through Europe in the Middle Ages and lived off 
the country. That is only a greater insult to the soldiers than 
the assumption generally entertained and expressed by those 
opposed to this bill that the veterans of the war can be pur- 
chased by adjusted compensation legislation. [Applause.] 

Any man who thinks, any newspaper that thinks, any man 
who charges, or any newspaper that charges, that you can 
purchase the votes of the veteran soldiers of our Republic in 
the Great War by the passage of this bill does not know the 
men who made up that great army. He does not know the 
men who lay in the trenches, who went over the top, and 
through no man’s land. They were not purchasable men. 
They are and will be for more than half a century the 
strongest men in the body politic of this Republic. They are 
above price. [Applause.] 

The adjusted compensation proposed in this bill is small. I 
wish it could be greater. I wish we could do as much for the 
veterans now as we did for the soldiers of the Revolution, for 
the soldiers of 1812, for the soldiers of the Mexican War, and 
for the soldiers of the Civil War. We offered to all of these 
lands from the public domain. We bade them go upon it and 
make their homes there, and they did! Our public domain is 
gone. 

This bill does what the country now feels it can do. 

We have gone through a great war under the management of 
a Democratic administration that engaged in an orgy of ex- 
penditure, You, gentlemen, here on my right, you Democrats 
who criticize this bill because it would raise and disburse a few 
hundred millions of dollars, raised and disbursed $40,000,000,000 
in a period of three years. You did not spend one dollar of that 
to adjust the compensation of the returned soldiers. In the year 
1919, after the war was over, while in full control of the Gov- 
ernment, you raised and disbursed over $19,000,000,000 and you 
did not give a dollar to the returned soldier as additional or 
adjusted compensation. To-day you indulge in demagogic clap- 
trap in your minority report on this bill to a degree that would 
put any self-respecting body of men to shame. [Prolonged ap- 
plause.] You talk about raising money from multimillionaires 
made during the war and giving cash bonuses to the soldiers. 
Why did you not pay some of that $40,000,000,000 that you took 
from the American people to the soldiers when you had the 
chance? Why did you not give some of the $19,000,000,000 that 
you raised in 1919, after the war, to the soldiers when you had 
the chance? The boys can not be fooled with your demagogy 
and claptrap. During a period of three years you took from 
the American people $40,000,000,000, more money than it cost to 
run the expenses of the Republic from the day of the adoption 
of the Constitution up to 1912. You were in full charge of the 
war. You permitted soldiers to freeze and die in barracks and 
in hospitals, [Cries of “ No!” “ No!” on the Democratic side. ] 
You did! You permitted them to go into battle without the 
support of airplanes and artillery. You permitted them to walk 
knee-deep in mud while waiting for boats upon which to come 
home. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No. And yet you indulge in all 
this tommyrot as to what should be done now, printed in your 
minority on this bill. Yours is signed by Mr. Kircuen, the 
minority leader, and four of his colleagues. I understand it is 
so putrid that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] refused 
to sign it. You have not so far grown out of memory of the boys 
as to be able to impress them with your interest in them. When 
you were raising money by the billions by taxation and by the 
sale of bonds, you were giving it to the contractors to whom you 
now refer as having made millions and billions out of the war. 
They were your contractors, your profiteers. You made the con- 
tracts with them and adjusted the payment of their canceled 
contracts after the war was over. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In discussing this question in 
this House on May 26, 1920, I said: 








Mr. Chairman, the poeple of the United States are able to and are 
willing to pay every obligation growing out of the war, legal, equitable, 
and moral. 

When a state of war was declared with Germany a wave of patriotic 
fervor, accompanied by a disposition on the part of all our people to 
make every sacrifice, spread over the country. The man power, the 
financial strength, and the Mmdustrial resources of the Republic were 
mobilized for war. ‘The country changed from a peace to a war basis. 
All were willing to adapt themselves to the changed conditions and to 
make the same sacrifices that the young men who went to the front to 
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fight the battles were called upon to make. Four millions of the boys 
were mustered in. Two millions of them reachedgthe battle front. 
War contractors, such as are provided against loss under the provisions 
of the bill now under consideration, produced but little material that 
_ reached the front before the armistice was signed. Let us say they did 
their best as the boys did their best. The boys offered their lives; the 
contractors the product of their industries. 

But immediately following the armistice and ever since every specie, 
every variety, and every character of contractor came to Congress with 
as many varieties of contracts and asked for money to secure them 
against loss. Some had contracts that were partly completed, some 
upen which little had been done, some upon which nothing had been 
done, and many had no contracts at all. These contractors and would- 
be contiactors appealed to Congress to indemnify them not only against 
loss but some of them asked for the profits they had expected to make 
out of the war contracts they had or thought they had. 

Let no one lose sight of the fact that the industries of the country, as 
well as the man power of the country, were all commandeered for war 
purposes. War contractors and those who controlled the industries of 
the country were under the same obligation to render patriotic service 
to the Nation as the young men who offered their lives upon the battle 
fields. But the men whose property instead of their lives was com- 
mandeered have received from the country since the armistice was 
signed $2,179,272,966 to indemnify them against loss. 

When the men whe were to furnish their property or the products of 
their industry for war purposes appealed to Congress, those who to-day 
protest against legislation to in a small way indemnify the boys who 
offered their lives in battle against financial loss were the earnest adyo- 
cates of the war contractors. As to the contractors, they do not com- 
plain that it would bankrupt the Treasury; that it would increase the 
cost of living; that the country could stand no additional taxation. 
But when it is proposed to indemnify the young men, every one of whom 
offered his life for his country, in an amount that about equals the 
amount the Government deducted from their pay during the war, a 
propaganda is spread over the country protesting against legislation 
readjusting the pay of these heroic boys. 

During the war half of their pay was kept from them and sent to 
dependent relatives. A quarter of it was retained by the Government 
for insurance. They had in the neighborhood of seven dollars and a 
half a month for their personal use during the war. Out of this 
pittance they could save nothing. When they were discharged they 
received $60, which was not enough to buy citizens’ clothing, that dur- 
ing their absence had more than doubled in price. They bad a year 
and a half of war—of hell—-whether in cantonments, on the sea, or on 
the battle fields. Their lives were made over. Their nerves were 
strained to the breaking point. And yet some Members here protest 
against legislation that will help these boys get on their feet and make 
their way with those who have made rapid progress in every profession, 
trade, and industry during their absence in the war. 

Mr. Chairman, I serve notice now that until Congress is ready to do 
something for the men who fought the battles of the war I shall op- 
pose appropriations, or authorizations for appropriations, or authoriza- 
tions for contractors, or would-be contractors, to establish their claims 
against the Government of the United States. You have been told 
that the boys who fought the battles of the war should not commer- 
cialize their patriotism. I say that the contractors of the war should 
not commercialize their patriotism. [Applause.] 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. To what legislation does the gentleman refer which 
should be enacted before we take up legislation of the character now 
under consideration ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I refer to the bill that bas been under 
consideration, readjusting the pay of the soldiers—indemnifying them 
to small degree for loss sustained during the war. 

Mr. BLANTON, Commonly known as the bonus proposition. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; against which a solid Democratic vote 
is pledged. 

Let it not be said that the country has for the soldiers only cheers 
for the living, tears for the dead, but indemnity for contractors, 

Let me remind you that the boys for whom a readjustment of pay 
is asked are the same boys that you followed to the station when they 
were embarking for the cantonments. They are the boys for whom 
the sweaters were knit and the bandages were made. They are the 
boys who lay sick in hospitals beside the frozen bodies of dead com- 
rades; the same boys who braved the perils of the sea to reach the 
enemy on the battle fields of France and Flanders, they are the same 
boys who lay in the trenches, who went over the top amid the shot and 
shell and deadly gases of the enemy. They are boys who added glory 
to the Republic by their patience in the cantonments, by their cour- 
age on the sea, by their endurance in the trenches, by their bravery 
and heroism in going over the top into “no man’s land.” They are 
the boys who stirred the heart of the Republic, who cheered England, 
and France, and Italy, and Belgium; who put new life and courage 
and new soul into the war. They are the same boys who drove terror 
into the heart of the Hun, who forced the Kaiser from bis throne and 
drove the German Army back across the Rhine. They are the boys 
whose comrades sleep beneath the poppies in France and Flanders, and 
in every State of the Union, 


Their silent tents are spread 
Where glory guards with sacred round 
The biyouac of the dead. 

A bill for their relief should pass ungrudgingly. 
is intended to buy the votes of these brave boys. Their votes can not 
be bought It is said that this legislation is commercializing the 
patriotism of the boys. It is not said that legislation for contractors 
is commercializing the patriotism of the contracters. 

I appeal to the opposition to the soldiers’ pay legislation everywhere 
to support it with the same patriotic support they gave to the legisla- 
tion mobilizing the boys for war. 


Again, on May 27, 1920, I said: 


Mr. Chairman, a great many special rules have been brought out of 
the Committee on Rules that have cut off debate and prohibited amend- 
ment, but no rule from that committee within my recoliection bas met 
such united opposition from the Democratic side of the Heuse as has 
the rule for the consideration of the bill providing indemnity for the 
soldiers of the Great War. [Applause on the Republican side. The 
political minority of the House is opposed to that legislation, 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The political minority on the Democratic 
side is united with 49 Members on the majority side of the House. 
Mr. Rupey. Will the gentleman yield? 


It is said that it 





Mr. CAmpspent of Kansas. No; I can not, 
of the membership of the House against the previous question on the 
rule and against the rule. 

No man interested in this legislation would bring in a 
move the previous question, and have a united Democratic 
supported by half a hundred on this side of the House, vote down 
the previous question and throw the whole question into the hands 


This makes a majority 


Tule here, 
minority, 


of the enemies of the legisiation. [Applause on the Republican Side. ] 
ae that is exactly what the enemies of this legislation are prepared 
0 do. 

Mr. PELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: No. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? Here 
is one Democrat who is with gee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is one thing I do not propose to do 
I shall not turn this legislation over to its enemies, to those who pro- 
—_ at any cost to defeat it. I propose on Saturday morning to bring 
n a rule providing for six days of suspension. nder that rule it 
will be in order to move to suspend the rules and pass the bill, and 
you gentlemen then can not go behind a barrage of previous questions 
and alleged drastic rules and vote against this legislation. e gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] says he will be for it. 
I am glad to say he has been for it from the beginning; but other 
gentlemen on that side of the House will have to come from behind 
the barrage. You will have to “ go over the top” and into “no man’s 
land” and vote for or against the main proposition. [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

Mr. PeLu. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No. 

This proposition does not differ from other important legislation 
brought here under special rule under which the previous question is 
ordered, under which amendment is denied. I have brought in such 
rales. The gentieman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] has brought in 
such rules during the time that he and his party were in the majority, 
The same thing has been done throughout the history of legislation. 
iverybody knows that if the legislation that is proposed to indemnify 
the soldiers for some of the losses that they sustained during the war 
were thrown open for all sorts of amendment and debate such action 
would mutilate it and defeat its purpose as sought by the men who are 
attempting to get consideration for it under conditions that would 
enable them to do that. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 


And again, on May 29, 1920: 


Mr. Speaker, gentlemen who oppose legislation that will in a small 
degree compensate the soldiers of the Great War for the losses they 
sustained are opposed to this resolution. [Applause.] 

Every gentleman who is opposed to legislation compensating the 
soldiers in any degree for losses they sustained are opposed to this 
resolution. |Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; I can not yield now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; you can. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPRELL of Kansas. Kvery gentleman on this side of the House 
who voted against laying the appeal from the decision of the Chair 
on the table is opposed to compensating the soldiers of the Republic 
who bared their breasts to shot and shell on the fields of France and 
landers, | Apphkuuse. } 

No gentleman who has so far discussed this question can refrain 
from announcing his oppositien to some feature in this bill. he 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarK] says he is in favor of compen- 
sating the soldiers. The soldiers in the country will take his vote 
upon this resolution ratber than what he says about it. [Applause.] 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” ‘The time has come to 
unmask on this question. It is time to raise the barrage. It is time 
now to compel gentlemen to go over the top, to go out where they will 
face the foe, vote aye or no, and you who vote no against this reso- 
lution will be known to the country and kaown everywhere as op- 
posed to soldiers’ indemnity legislation. 

Who are the boys for whom this legislation is intended? They are 
the boys who shed imperishable glory on the history of the Republic. 
{Applause.] They terminated the war a year or a year and a half 
earlier than it had been expected it would terminate. And I call the 
attention of you gentlemen over here to this fact: That if it had not 
been for the bravery and the indomitable courage and endurance of 
these boys the Kaiser would be levying tribute on you to-day. [Ap- 
plause.] You made this statement in the opera houses and in the 
churches to the people you addressed in support of the bond issues 
during the war. 

Now, I want to unmask a little further. Some of you on the Demo- 
eratie side who are opposed to this legislation are opposed to it because 
350,000 to 375,000 colored boys would come within its provisions. | 
deny new in their behalf and in behalf of every man who wore thie 
uniform of his country and followed its colors that they will waste 
this money and become profligate by reason of receiving it, 

Mr. STRYPNSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No. The young men who enlisted in this 
Great War or who were drafted for the war came out of it mature and 
great men, and they will save this country from all enemies in the 
years to come. [Applause:] They are entitled to some compensation 
for the losses they sustained during two awful years. 

Mr. Ursuaw. Give us a chance for a straight vote. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. You will have a chance in five minutes. 
{[ Applause. ] {if you vote it down, you nrust square yourselves with 
your consciences, 

You say this is to buy the vote of the soldiers? 

Mr. Petru. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is the most infamous charge that 
could be made against these brave boys, and no man who has regard 
for their integrity and for their place in history would make that 
statement. Their votes can not be bought. No men in the history of 
wars suffered more from the time they entered the cantonments unti! 
the armistice was signed than these boys, and many of them suffered 
every agony after the armistice was signed. These boys went throug) 
a literal hell in the cantonments, and in the camps, in the trenches, 
in the field, and whether they were in the air, on the land, on the sea, 
or under the sea, they rendered great service and terminated, in glorious 
victory, the greatest war in history. [{Applause.] 

It is proposed to raise a billion and a quarter dollars in their behalf. 
We have already paid two and a quarter billion dollars to the contrac- 
tors since the armistice was signed, and you gentlemen voted it. You 
never uttered a word against that legislation. You did not say thet 
it was infamous. To-day you attempt to cover yourselves behind a 
barrage of an alleged drastic rule and say you can: not vote for this 
thing. If it were not for this soldier legislation there would scarcely 
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(b) The term “ oversea service’ means service.on shore in ;Europe 
or Asia, exelusive of China, Japan, and the Philippine Islands; and 
service afloat, not on receiving ships ; inctnding in either case the period 
from the date of embarkation for such service to the date of disem- 
barkation on return from such service, both dates inclusive ; 

(c) The term “ home service ” means all service not oversea service } 

(d) The term “ adjusted service credit’ means the amount of the 
credit computed under the provisions of Title IL; and ‘ 

(e) The term “ person” ineludes a partnership, corporation, OF @sso- 
ciation, as well as an indivdual. 


TiTLe IIl.—ApsUustep Service CREDIT. 


Sec, 201. The amount of adjusted service credit shall be computed 
by allowing the fellowing sums for each day of active service, in excess 
of 60 days, in the military or naval forces of the United States after 
April 5, 1917, and before July 1, 1919, as shown by the service or.other 
record of the veteran: $1.25 for each day of oversea service, and $1 for 
each day of home service; but the amount of the eredit of a veteran 
who performed no oversea service shall not exceed $500, and the amount 
of the credit of a veteran who performed any oversea service shall not 
exceed $625. 

: Sec. 202. In computing the adjusted service credit no allowance shall 
ye made to— 

(a) Any commissioned officer above the grade of captain in the Army 
or Marine Corps, lieutenant in the Navy, first lieutenant or first lieu- 
tenant of engineers in the Coast Guard, or passed assistant surgeon in 
the Public Health Service, or having the pay and allowances, if not 
the rank, of any officer superior in rank to any of such grades—in each 
case for the period of service as such ; 

(b) Any individual holding a permanent or provisional commission 
or permanent or acting warrant in any branch of the military or naval 
forces or (while holding such commission or warrant) serving under a 
temporary commission in a higher grade—in each case for the period of 
service under such commission or warrant or in such higher grade after 
the accrual of the right to pay thereunder. This subdivision shall not 
apply to any noncommissioned officer ; 

(c) Any civilian officer or employee of any branch of the military or 
naval forces, contract surgeon, cadet of the United States Military 
Academy, midshipman, cadet of the Coast Guard, member of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, member of the Students’ Army Training Corps 
(except an enlisted man detailed thereto). Philippine Scout, member of 
the Philippine Guard, member of the Philippine Constabulary, member 
of the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, member of the National Guard 
of Hawaii, member of the insular force of the Navy, member of the 
Samoan native guurd and band of the Navy, or Indian Scout—in each 
case for the period of service as such; 

(d) Any individual eutering the military or naval forces after Novem- 
ber 11, 1918—for any period after such entrance ; 

fe) Any commissioned or warrant officer performing home service 
not with troops and receiving commutation of quarters or of sub- 
sistence—for the period of such service ; 

(f) Any member of the Public Health Service—for any period during 
which he was not detailed for duty with the Army or the Navy; 

(g) Any individual granted a farm or industrial furlough—for the 
period of such furlough; or 

(h) Any individual detailed for work on roads or other highway 
eonstruction or repair work—for the period during which his pay was 
equalized to conform to the compensation paid to civilian employees 
in the same or like employment, pursuant to the provisions of section 9 
of the act entitled “An act making apprepriatiens for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
and for other-purposes,” approved February 28, 1919. 

Sec. 208. (a) The periods referred to in subdivision (e) of section 
202 may be included in the case of any individual if and to the extent 
that the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy jointly find 
that such service subjected such individual to exceptional hazard. A 
full statement of all action under this subdivision shall be included in 
the reports of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
required by section 307. 

(b) In computing the credit to any veteran under this title effect 
shall be given to all subdivisions of seetion 202 which are applicable. 

(c) If part of the service is oversea service and part is home service, 
the home service shall first be used in computing the 60 days’ period 
referred to in section 201. 

(a4) For the purpose of computing the 60 days’ peried referred to in 
section 201, any period of service after April 5, 1917, and befere July 
1, 1919, in the military or naval forces in any capacity may be included, 
notwithstanding allowance of credit for such period, or a part thereof, 
is prohibited under the provisions of section 202, except that the 
periods referred to in subdivisions (b), (c), and (d) of that section 
shall not be included. 7 

(e) For the purposes of section 201, in the case of members of the 
National Guard or of the National Guard Reserve called into service 
by the preclamation of the President dated July 3, 1917, the time of 
service between the date of call into the service as specified in such 
proclamation and August 5, 1917, both dates inclusive. shall be deemed 





























































to be active service in the military or naval forces of the United States. 
TitTLe III.—GENERAL PROVISIONS, 
OPTIONAL PLANS. 


Sec. 301. Each veteran shall have the right to avail himself of any 
one, but only one, of the fellowing plans: 

(1) To receive “ adjusted-service pay,” as provided in Title IV; but 
the veteran can not choose this plan if the amount of his adjusted- 
service credit is more than $50; 
whe receive an “adjusted-service certificate,’ as provided in 
‘tle V; 

(3) To receive “ vocational training aid,” as provided in Title VI; 

(4) To receive “farm or home aid,” as provided in Title VII: or 

(5) To receive “ land-settlement aid,” as provided in Title VIII. 


APPLICATION BY VETPRAN. 


Suc. 802. (a) The veteran’s choice among the plans enumerated in 
section 301 shall be made by application filed with the Secretary of 
War, if he is serving in, or his last service was with, the military 
forces; or with the Secretary of the Navy, if he is serving in, or his 
last service was with, the naval forces. 

(b) Such application shall be made on:or before July 1, 1923, and if 
not made on or before such date shall be held void; but if application 
for land-settlement aid is made on or before such date, the time for 
receiving the credits and exercising the preferences provided for in title 
8 shall be as specified in such title, 

(c) An application shall be made (1) personally by the veteran, or 
(2) in case physical or mental incapacity prevents the making of a per- 
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sonal application, then by such representative of the veteran and jy 
such manner as the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
shall jointly by regulation prescribe. An application made by a repr. 
ae other than one authorized by any such regulation shall jp 
void. 

(d) The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy skall jointly 
make any regulations neeessary to the efficient administration of thy 
previsions of this section. 


PROOF OF VETERAN'S CHOICE OF PLAN. 


Sec. 303. (a) As soon as practicable after the —. of ‘a valid ap. 
plication the Mearetony of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the cai 
may be, shall transmit to the Secretary of the Treasury, if the veteray 
has chosen an adjusted service certificate, or to ,the Director of tie 
United States Veterans’ Bureau if the veteran has ¢hosen vocational 
training aid, or to.the National Veterans’ Settlement Board if the ver. 
eran has chosen farry or home aid or land-settlement aid, a certificate 
setting forth— 

(1) That the applicant is a veteran; 

(2) His name and address ; 

(3) The plan chosen; and 

(4) The amount of his adjusted service credit. 

(b) Upon receipt of such certificate the officer or board to which it js 
transmitted shall proceed to extend to the veteran the benefits conferreg 
by the plan chosen, as provided for in this act. 


PUBLICITY. 


Src, 304. (a) The Secretary of ‘War and the Secretary of the Navy 
shall, as soon as practicable after the passage of this act, jointly pre. 
pare and publish a pamphlet or pamphiets containing a digest and ex. 
planation of the provisions of this act, accompanied by such statements 
as to the comparative advantages of each of the plans enumerated jn 
section 301 as may be of assistance to veterans in making their choice 
among such plans; and shall from time to time thereafter jointly pre. 
pare and publish such additional or supplementary information as may 
be found necessary. 

(b) The officer or board having charge of the administration of any 
plan or part thereof enumerated in section 301 shall transmit to the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy as soon as practicable 
after the passage. of this act full information and explanations as to the 
matters of which such officer or board has charge, which shall be con. 
sidered by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy in pre. 
paring the publications referred to in subdivision (a). 

(c) The pun crouse provided for in subdivision (a) shall be distrib- 
uted in such manner as the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy may determine to be most effective to inform veterans of their 
rights under this act. 

STATISTICS. 


Src. 305. Immediately upon the passage of this act the Seeretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy shall ascertain the individuals who 
are veterans as defined in section 2, and, as to each veteran, the number 
of days of oversea service and of home service, as defined in section 2, 
for which he is entitled to receive adjusted service credit; and their 
decisions shall not be subject to review by the General Accounting Office. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS, 


Sec. 306. Any officer or board charged with any function under this 
act shall make such regulations, not inconsistent with this act, as may 
be neeessary to the efficient administration of such function. 


RUPORTS. 


Sec. 307. Any officer or board charged with the administration of any 
plan under this act, or of any part thereof, shall make a full report to 
Congress on the first Monday of December of each year. 


EXEMPTION FROM ATTACHMENT AND TAXATION, 


Sre. 308. No sum payable under this act to a veteran, or to his 
estate, or to any beneficiary named under Title V, no adjusted service 
certificate, and no proceeds of any loan made on such certificate shall 
be subject to attachment, levy, or seizure under any legal or equitable 
process, or to National or State taxation. 

UNLAWFUL FLEES. 


Sree. 309. Any person who charges or collects, or attempts to charge 
or collect, either directly or indirectly, any fee or other compensation 
for assisting in any manner a veteran in obtaining any of the benefits, 
privileges, or loans to whieh he is entitled under the provisions of this 
act shall, upon conviction thereof, be subject to a fine of not more than 
$500 or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


Titte I1V.—ApsusteD SwrRvICcE Pay. 


Sec. 401. There shall be paid to any veteran, as soon as practicable 
after receipt of an application in accordance with the provisions of 
section 302, and in addition to any other amounts due him in pursuance 
of law, the amount of his adjusted service credit, if, and only if, such 
credit is not more than $50. P 

Sec. 402. Payment shail be made by the Secretary of War if the 
veteran is serving in, or his last service was with, the military forces; 
and by the Secretary of the Navy if he is serving in, or his last service 
was with, the naval forces. 

Sec. 403. If the veteran dies after making application in accort- 
ance with the provisions of section 302 for adjusted service pay and 
before receiving payment, payment shall be made to his estate. : 

Sec. 404. No right to adjusted service pay under the provisions 0! 
this title shall be assignable or serve as security for any loan. Any 
assignment or loan made in violation of the provisions of this sectioa 
shall be held void. The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy shall not pay the amount of adjusted service pay to any perso 
other than the veteran or his estate or such representative of the 
veteran as the Secretary of War and the Seeretary of the Navy shull 
jointly by regulation preseribe. 

TITLE.—ADJUSTHED SERVICE CERTIFICATES. 

Sec. 501. The Secretary of the Treasury, upon certification from the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as provided in sectiol 
303, is hereby directed to issue without cost to the veteran designated 
therein an adjusted service certificate (hereinafter in this title te 
ferred to as a “ certificate’”’) of a face value equal to the sum of (1) 
the adjusted service credit of the veteran increased by 25 per cent plus 
(2) interest thereon for 20 years at the rate of 44 per cent per annum com: 
pounded annually (such amount being approximately equal te 3.15 
times the adjusted service credit of the veteran). ‘The certificate sball 
be dated, and all rights conferred under the provisions of this title 
shall take effect as of October 1, 1922. The veteran shall mame the 
beneficiary of the certificate and may from time to time, with the 
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approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, alter such beneficiary. The 
amount of the face value of the certificate (unless the certificate has 
been canceled as hereinafter in this title provided) shall be payable (1) 
to the veteran on September 30, 1942, or (2) upom the death of the 
veteran prior thereto, to the beneficiary named; except that if such 
peneficiary dies before the veteran and no new beneficiary is named, 
or if the beneficiary in the first instance has not yet heen named, the 
amount of the face value of the certificate shall be paid to the estate 
of the veteran. 


LOAN PRIVILEGES BEPORE OCTOBDPR 1, 1925. 


Sec. 502. (a) A loan may bé made to any veteran prior to Septem- 
per 30, 1925, upon his adjusted service certificate only in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. 

(v) Any national bank, or any bank or trust company incorporated 
under the laws of any State, Territory, possession, or the District of 
Columbia (hereinafter. in this section called ‘‘ bank ’’), is authorized to 
loan to any veteran upon his promissory note secured by his adjusted 
service certificate (with or without e consent of the beneficiary 
thereof) any amount not in excess of 50 per cent of the loan basis 
(as defined in subdivision (f) of this section) of the certificate, such 
loan to mature on or before September 30, 1925. ‘The rate of interest 
charged upon the lean by the bank shali net exceed by more than 2 
per cent per annum the rate charged at the date of the loan for *he 
discount of commercial paper under section 13 of the Federal reserve 
act by the Federal reserve bank for the Federal reserve district in 
which the bank is located. Any bank holding a note for a loan under 
this section secured by a certificate (whether the bank originally 
making the loan or a bank to which the note and certificate have been 
transferred) may sell the note to, or discount or rediscount it with, 
any bank authorized to make a loan to a veteran under this section, and 
transfer the certificate to such bank. In case the note is sold the bank 
making the sale shall promptly notify the veteran. 

(c) If the veteran does not pay the principal and interest of the 
joan within six months after its maturity (er on or before September 
30, 1925, if the loan matures on or after March 30, 1925), the bank 
holding the note and certificate shall present them to the Secretary of 
the Treasury not earlier than May 30, 1925, and not later than October 
15. 1925. The Seeretary shall thereupon cancel the note and the 
certificate and pay to the bank the amount of the unpaid principal due 
it, and the unpaid interest acerued, at the rate fixed in the note, up 
to the date of the check issued to the bank. The difference between 80 
per cent of the lean basis of the certificate at the time of its receipt 
by the Secretary and the amount so paid to the bank, shall be imme- 
diately paid by the Seeretary to the veteran, if living. If the veteran 
dies before such difference can be paid to him, it shall be paid to the 
beneficiary under the certificate; except that if such beneficiary dies 
hefore the veteran and no new beneficiary is named, or if the beneficiary 
in the first instance has not yet been named, then the payment shall be 
made to the estate of the veteran. 

(1) If the veteran dies before the maturity of the loan, the amount 
of the unpaid principal and the unpaid interest accrued up to the 
date of his death shall be immediately due and payable. In such case, 
or if the veteran dies on the day the loan matures or within six months 
thereafter, or, in ease the loan matures on cr after March 30, 1925, if 
he dies en or after the day the loan matures but before October 1, 1925, 
the bank holding the note and certificate shall, upon notice of the death, 
present them to the Secretary who shall thereupon cancel the note 
(but not the certificate) and pay to the bank, in full satisfaction of its 
claim, the amount of the unpaid principal and unpaid interest, at the 
rate fixed in the note, accrued up to the date of the check issued to the 
bank ; except that if, prior to the payment, the bank is notified of the 
death by the Secretary of the Treasury and fails to present the certifi- 
cate and note to the Secretary within 15 days after the notice, such 
interest shall be only up to the fifteenth day after such notice. The Sec- 
retary shall deduct the amount so paid from the face value (as deter- 
mined under section 501) of the certificate and pay the remainder in 
accordance with the provisions of section 501. 

(e) When any loan becomes in default, the bank holding the note 
shall within 30 days thereafter notify the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the facts relative to the note, the name of the veteran, and the number 
of his certificate. 

(ft) The loan basis of any certificate at any time, shall, for the pur- 
poses of this section, be the amount of the adjusted service credit, plus 
interest thereon, from October 1, 1922, to such time, at the rate of 43 
per cent per annum, compounded annually. 

_(g) No payment upon any note shall be made under this section by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to any bank, unless the note when 
presented to him is accompanied by am affidavit made by an officer of 
the bank which made the loan, before a notary, public or other officer 


lesignated for the purpose by regulation of the Secretary, and stating | 


that such bank has not charged or collected, or attempted to charge or 
ollect, directly or indirectly, any fee or other compensation (except 
nterest as authorized by this section) in respect to or because of any 
oun made under this section by the bank to a veteran. Any bank 
Which, or director, officer, or employee thereof who, does so charge, 
olcet, or attempt to charge or collect any such fee or compensation, 
shall be Hable te the veteran for a penalty of $100, to be recovered in a 
suit brought by the veteran. 


LOAN PRIVILEGES AFTER SEPTEMBER 30, 1925. 


Sec. 503. The Postmaster General is hereby authorized and directed 
\o instruct postmasters of the first, second, and third classes to take 


pplications of veterans for Government loans and collect payments | 


ereon 


504. (a) Application for Government loans may be made at any 





veteran, the number of his certificate, and a schedule of the amounts 
of the several payments, and the dates when due. The original of the 
statement shall be retained with the application, the duplicate shall be 
transmitted to the postmaster receiving the application and the tripli- 
cate to the veteran. The postmaster holding such statement shall re- 
ceive and inderse thereon the payments made by the veteran; shull 
give a receipt to the veteran; and shali promptly transmit payments to 
the Seeretary of the Treasury. Such payments shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. The veteran shall make re- 
payment of the loan upon an amortization plan by means of a fixed 
bumber of annual installments sufficient to cover (1) interest on the 
unpaid principal at the rate of 43 r cent per annum and (2) such 
amount of the principal as will extinguish the debt within an agreed 
period not exceeding the life of the certificate. 

(b) If the veteran fails to make any payment when due, and such 
default continues for the period of one year, thereupon the Secretary 
of the Treesury shall declare the certificate of the veteran to be for- 
feited and cancel and surrender the note to the veteran; but if the 
Secretary of the Treasury subsequently finds any such certificate was 
forfeited by mistake, or under any misapprehension of fact, he shall 
reinstate the same upon payment of the amount then due the Govern- 
ment en the loan, and upon the receipt of a new note from the veteran 
on the same terms as the original note for the remaining amount due. 

(c) If the veteran is in default and his certificate is forfeited, when 
he has borrowed an amount less than the maximum authorized under 
either subdivision (a) or (b) of section 505, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay to him 80 per cent of the difference between what 
he has borrowed and the maximum which he was authorized to bor- 
row under either subdivision (a) or (b) of section 505, If the veteran 
dies before such 80 per cent can be paid te him, it shall be paid to 
the beneficiary under the certificate; except that if such beneticiary 
dies befere the veteran and no new beneticiary is named, or if the 
beneficiary in the first instance has not yet been named, then the pay- 
ment shall be made to the estate of the veteran. 

Sec. 505. No Government loan shall be made upon any certificate 
prior to October 1, 1925. The amount of such loans te any one veteran 
outstanding at any time shall not exceed: 

(a) If the loan is made on or after October 1, 1925, and before 
October 1, 1928, 85 per cent of the sum of (1) the adjusted service 
credit of the veteran plus (2) interest thereon from October 1, 1922, 
to the date of the making of the loan, at the rate of 44 per cent per 
anbum, compounded annually, or, 

(b) If the loan is made on or after October 1, 1928, and hefore 
October 1, 1942, 70 per cent of the sum of (1) the adjusted service 
eredit of the veteran increased by 25 per cent, plus (2) interest 
thereon from October 1, 1922, to the date of the making of the loan, 
at the rate of 44 per cent per annum, compounded annually. 7 

Sec. 506. No certificate issued or right conferred under the provi- 
sions of this title shall, except as provided in section 502 or 504, be 
negotiable or assignable or serve as security for a loan. Any negetia- 
tion, assignment, or loan made in violation of any provision of this 
section shall be held void. oa 

Sec. 507. In the case of the death of the veteran or the forfeiture 
of his certificate, any Government loan made upon the certificate, and 
the note in respeet thereto, shall be canceled; and im case such loan 
has been canceled as a result of the death of the veteran, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall deduct the amount of the unpaid principal 
and interest of the loan from the amount of the face value of the cer- 
tificate in respect to which the loan is made. Brae! 

See. 508. Any certificate issued under the provisions of this title 
shall have printed upon its face the conditions and terms wpon which 
it is issued and to whieh it is subject, including loan values under 
sections 502 and 505. 

Sec. 509. If the veteran dies after making application in accordance 
with the provisions of section 302 and before October 1, 1922, the 
amount of the adjusted service credit of the veteran shall be paid by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to his estate. 


, 
TirLe VI.—VOCATIONAL TRAINING AID. 


Sec. 601. The Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau (here- 
imafter in this title referred to as the “ director”), upon certification 
from the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as provided in 
secton 303, is hereby directed to pay to the veteran designated therein 
(if he is not receiving the benefits of the vocational rehabilitation act, 
as amended) the sum of $1.75 for each day of his attendance (on or 
after January 1, 1923), on a course of vocational training previously 
approved by the director as suitable for such veteran. Such payments 
shall be made without deduction for Sundays, holidays, or vacations 
not exceeding two weeks in duration, or for absence for other cause 
which the director deems justifiable; but the total payment shall not 
exceed 140 per cent of the amount of the adjusted service credit of the 
veteran. 

Payments under this section shall be made monthly, or at more fre 
quent intervals, as the director may determine generally or in special 
cases. 

Sec. 602. The director shall establish such regulations as wil! insure 
the regular attendance of the veteran on his course of training, and ne 
sum or sums shall be payable under this title unless the director bas 


| been furnished proof of such regular attendance. For each day of 
| unjustifiable absence the veteran shall forfeit the sum payable for that 


Host office of a first, second, or third class. Such loans, secured by the | 


Cjusted service certificate, shall be made by the Secretary of the Treas- 


with or without the consent of the beneficiary, and payments | 


‘on collected, in accordance with the provisions of this title, under 

~ and regulations to be prescribed by him. He shall supply post- 
‘ters of the first, second, and third classes with blanks upon which 
‘terans may make applications for Government loans. Such applica- 
id have attached thereto a form of promissory note to be executed by 
veferan, and a receipt, to be delivered to the veteran, which shail 
'e signed by the postmaster receiving the application, and which shall 
‘ckhowledge the receipt of the note and the certificate, and contain a 
‘iption of each. The postmaster shall thereupon transmit to the 
‘retary of the Treasury the application, note, and certificate. Upon 
ipproval of the loan by the Secretary of the Treasury he shall trans- 
‘o the yeteran a check for the amount of the loan. He shall alse 
ie in triplicate a statement showing the name and service of the 


tt 


lions shall be in the form prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, | 


day and shall receive no reimbursement for it in any other form. 

Sec. 603. If the payment under section 601 plus the amounts for- 
feited under section 602 is less than 140 per cent of the adjusted 
service credit, either by reason of the duration of the course appro;ed 
or by reason of the veteran’s discontinuing, with the approval of the 
director, his attendance on his course of training, he shall be entitled 
to receive an amount equal to the difference between (1) his adjusted 
service credit and (2) that proportion thereof which the payments made 
or accrued under section 601 plus the amounts forfeited under section 
602 bear to 140 per cent of his adjusted service credit: Provided, That 
from the amount thus computed there shall be deducted an amount 
equal to the sums forfeited under section 602. 

Sec. 604. If before the completion of the payments under this title 
the veteran is separated from the military or naval forces under othe 
than honorable conditions, or is discharged therefrom on account of 
his alienage, no further payments sha!) be made under this title. 

Sec. 605. (a) If the veteran dies after making application in accerd 
ance with the provisions of section 302 and belore any payments have 
been made or have accrued under this title, the amount of the adjusted 
service credit of the veteran shall be paid by the director to his estate. 

(b) If the veteran dies after the course of training has begun, bis 
estate shall be paid by the director the same amount as would have 
been paid to the veteran under section 603, treating for such ‘purposes 
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the date of his death as the date of discontinuance of attendance on 
his course of training. 

Sec. 606. (a) The director is hereby authorized to cooperate with 
State boards for vocational education in such manner as will secure 
their assistance in the approval of courses of training for veterans, 
und other assistance in carrying out the provisions of this title. 

(b) Whenever any State provides funds for assistance to veterans 
in attendance upon approved courses or provides for free tuition in 
approved educational institutions, the director is authorized and 
directed to cooperate with the State board for vocational education 
of such State in securing the maximum educational opportunities to 
veterans entitled to the benefits of this title. 


Titte VII.—FarM oR Home AID. 


Sec. 701. (a) The national veterans’ settlement board created by 
Title VIII (hereinafter in this title referred to as the “ board ’’) upon 
certification from the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 
as provided in section 303, is hereby directed, on or after July 1, 1923, 
to pay to the veteran designated therein, in one payment or in install- 
ments, an amount equal to his adjusted-service credit increased by 
25 per cent. 

(0) Such’*payment shall be made for the purpose, and only for the 
purpose, of enabling the veteran to make improvements on a city or 
suburban home, or a farm pot selected under Title VIII, or to purchase 
or make payments on such a home or farm. 

Sec. 702. No such payment shall be made unless and until the board 
has approves the purpose for which it is desired by the veteran, and 
has suitable assurance that the money will be expended for such pur- 
pose. The board may, at the option of the veteran, or on its own 
motion, make the payment directly to the vendor or other person to 
whom such payment is due from the veteran. 

Sec, 703. For the purpose of enabling it to pass upon the desirability 
of the investment, the board may make use of the services of land-bank 
appraisers of the Federal Farm Loan Board, to be designated by the 
latter board. 

Sec. 704. (a) If the veteran dies after making application in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 302 for farm or home aid and 
before a contract has been entered into with the approval of the 
board, the amount of his adjusted-service credit shall be paid by the 
board to his estate; but no such payment shall be made if the veteran 
has been separated from the military or naval forces under other than 
honorable conditions or discharged therefrom on account of his alienage. 

(b) If before the veteran’s death a contract has been entered into 
with the approval of the board, and payments under this title on such 
contract are still due, such payments shall be made by the beard to 
the vendor or other person to whom such payments are due from the 
veteran. 

TiTLe VIII.—LAND SETTLEMENT. 


NATIONAL VETERANS’ SETTLEMENT BOARD. 


Sec. 801. (a) There is hereby established a board to be known as 
the “national veterans’ settlement board” (hereinafter in this title 
called the “ board’) and to be composed of five members as follows: 

(1) The Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter in this title called 
the *‘ Secretary ’’), and ; 

(2) Four members to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(b) No veteran retired for age or longevity of service from active 
service in the military or naval forces shall be eligible for appoint- 
ment to, or remain eligible for membership upon, the board. Any 
vacancy in the office of an appointed member shall be filled in the 
same manner and under the same limitations as in the case of the 
original appointment. 

(c) The Secretary shall be the executive and administrative officer 
to carry out the plans and purposes adopted by the board under the 
provisions of Title VII and of this title. The members of the board, 
except the Secretary, shall receive an annual salary of $7,500, Of the 
members appointed to the board in the first instance, one shall be 
appointed for a term of two years, one for three years, one for four 
years, and one for five years. Their successors shall hold office for 
terms of five years; except that any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the member whom 
he succeeds, 

ESTABLISHMENT OF PROJECTS. 

Sec. 802. The board is hereby authorized to establish veteran settle- 
ment projects (hereinafter in this title called “ projects’’) for the 
reclamation and settlement of lands by means of irrigation, drainage, 
or other manner or method of development and improvement thereof, 
including the building of necessary public roads within the projects. 
Projects shall be selected by the board with a view to the development 
of one or more projects in each of the several States where the estab- 
lishment of a project is feasible. 

Sec. 803 (a) The board may by gift, purchase, deed in trust, or 
otherwise acquire lands suitable for any project; but no project shall 
be finally selected, and no lands shall be acquired by purchase, unless 
the price and other conditions of acquisition have been submitted to 
and approved by (1) the governor of the State in which the lands are 
located, (2) as to price only. a land bank appraiser to be designated 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board, and (3) the board. If the gov- 
ernor of the State fails to signify his approval or disapproval within 
such time as the board by regulation shall determine, the land com- 
missioner, or if there is in the State no official of such title. then the 
agency which under the laws of the State is authorized to perform 
the functions ordinarily exercised by a land commissioner may act in 
lieu of the governor. 

(b) In case any project includes privately owned land, no construc- 
tion work shall be commenced upon the project until the owners of all 
such land in the project have each conveyed or agreed to convey to the 
United States title to all land,owned by him in excess of a farm unit as 
established for the project under the provisions of section 806. 

(c) The Secretary (1) may withdraw from location, sale, settlement, 
entry, or other disposition and place under the control of the board 
such unappropriated public lands as he deems necessary for any project, 
and (2) shall restore to public entry lands so withdrawn if subsequently 
the board finds that such lands are not so required. 

(d) The board may in its discretion’ contract with any irrigation or 
drainage district or other public corporation organized under the laws of 
the State in which the project is located to establish, develop, improve, 
and otherwise cooperate (in accordance with the provisions of this title) 
in the execution of and the administration of the affairs of any project 
comprising only the lands of such district or corporation, 
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COOPERATION WITH FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES, 


Sec. 804. The board may, in executing the provisions of this title— 

(a) Make use of, cooperate with, and allot moneys appropriated for 
its use to any existing agency of the Federal Government which agreos 
to act as the agent of the board. Such agency is hereby authorizeq 
within the limits of the moneys allotted it and under the direction of the 
board, to perform work in connection with any project. 

(b) Whenever a State provides funds to be expended by the board in 
the establishment, development, and improvement of any project within 
the State, the board may contract with the State, or an agency 
thereof designated by the governor, to cooperate with the board, to 
such extent as the board deems advisable, in the work in connection 
with the project. The board may further establish a branch office jp 
= a to administer matters arising in connection with projects jp 

e ate, 

(c) Whenever a State provides not less than 25 r cent of the 
amount of the funds which are, in the opinion of the board, necessary 
to be expended by it in the establishment, development, and improve. 
ment of any project within the State, the board shall authorize the 
State, or any agency thereof designated by the Pure, to under. 
take, subject to the general supervision of the board, (1) the selection, 
acquisition, and suhdivision of lands for, and the improvement of farms 
within, any project, and (2) the development thereof after the project 
is open to settlement, 

Sec. 805. So far as practicable, veterans shall be employed and their 
services utilized in the administrative and field work necessary to the 
establishment and bab acer omy § of any project by the board and || 
Federal agencies cooperating therewith. All contracts or other agree. 
ments of the board with any cooperating State or agency thereof shali 
contain a like stipulation. At the earliest practicable date each vet. 
eran so employed upon a project shall be allowed to select and shall be 
allotted, as hereinafter in this title provided, a farm unit upon which 
he may construct a dwelling and make other improvements. 


ALLOTMENT AND SALE OF LANDS, 


Sec, 806. (a) The board shall establish for each project or portion 
thereof (1) farm units of an acreage sufficient, in the opinion of the 
board, for cultivation by and the support of a family, and (2) farm 
worker's units of a small acreage sufficient, in the opinion of the board, 
for part-time cultivation by a farm worker's family. 

_ (b) The board may set apart and reserve tracts within any project 
for use free from all charge for community and other public purposes, 
but the title to such lands shall remain in the United States. When- 
ever any such tract fails to be used for the purpose for which it was 
set apart and reserved, the board shall, after due notice and hearing, 
declare the tract forfeited to the United States. Such tract shall 
thereupon resume its original status. 

(c) The board may establish town sites within any project and de- 
velop and sell lots therein, to veterans and repatriates only, under such 
regulations and upon such terms as it shall prescribe. 

Sec. 807. (a) When used in this title, the term “ repatriate” in- 
cludes (1) any citizen of the United States who has served with the 
military or naval forces of any nation allied against the German Gov 
ernment or its allies without loss of citizenship, and (2) any forme: 
citizen of the United States who has so served with loss of such citi 
zenship but has since been repatriated; except that such term shall 
not include a veteran or any individual who was separated from sucii 
forces under other than honorable conditions, 

(b) Whenever in the opinion of the board farm units or farm 
workers’ units, within any project, are available for settlement, the 
board shall give public notice and description thereof, together with a 
statement of the construction charges and other conditions incident 
thereto, and shall mail individual notices to any veteran whose name 
has been certified to the board under the provisions of section 305. 
The board shall allot a farm unit or a farm workers’ unit to any such 
veteran or repatriate who applies therefor in such manner as the board 
shall by regulation prescribed. As between applicants, preference in 
making allotments shall be given, first, to a veteran who has been 
employed upon and who has rendered substantial service in the de 
Ma omer of any project; and, second, to a veteran or repatriate, who, 
in the opinion of the board, is least likely to fail in his enterprise 01 
to cause the United States loss. 

(c) The board shall allot farm units, farm workers’ units, and town 
lots to veterans and repatriates only. ‘ 

Sec, 808. (a) The cost of construction, including the purchase price 
of any lands acquired for the project, but excluding administrative ex- 
penses and the expenses of maintaining general offices and exercising 
general supervision ever projects, shall be apportioned equitably among 
the farm units, farm workers’ units, town lots, and other tracts within 
the project in proportion to the selling value of each unit, lot, or 
tract: and the total sale price of all lands within the project shall be 
fixed with a view of repaying the total of such construction cost o/ 
the project. 

(b) Each allottee of a farm unit or farm worker's unit shall pay 
to the board such price as the board shall fix for the unit in pursuance 
of the provisions of subdivision (a) of this section; except that in 
case the allottee is a veteran there shall be deducted from such price 
the amount of his adjusted service credit. 

(c) A veteran or repatriate may at his option, in lieu of payment 
in full at the time of entry, pay all balances due upon the purchase 
price for his unit une an amortization plan by means of a fixed num 
ber of annual installments sufficient to cover (1) interest on the unpaid 
principal at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, and (2) such amount 
of the principal as will extinguish the debt within an agreed period 
not exceeding 25 years from the making of the contract of purchase. 
In the case of a veteran, the installments shall be so arranged that he 
will not be required to pay any installment until two years after the 
making of the contract of purchase. The board may in its discretion, 
whenever it is of the opinion that any emergency has caused default 
in the payment of any installment of the veteran or repatriate, pos! 
pone the payment of such installment until such date as it deems ¢x 
pedient. Such postponed payments shall continue to bear interest on 
the unpaid principal at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from the 
date of the contract of purchase. The board shall make such regu!: 
tions as to residence upon, and use or cultivation of, units by a veteran 
or repatriate, as in the opinion of the board, will carry out the purpose 
of making the unit his permanent home, 

Sec. 809. A patent or deed, as the case demands, shall immediately 
be issued to a purchaser who has paid the full price for his unit, and 
may be issued at any time more than five years after the date of pur 
chase to any purchaser under the amortization plan who has met all 
payments then due from him to the board and has observed all condi 
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tiops prescribed by regulations issued under the provisions of subdivi- 
cion (e) of section 808. Each such patent or deed shall expressly re- 
-orve to the United States a prior lien on the land patented or deeded, 
~ perior to all other liens, claims, or demands whatseever, for the 
~ hayment of all sums due or to become due to the board. 

<ec. 810. (2) If the veteran dies after making application in accord- 
snece with the previsions of section 302 for land settlement aid and 
pefore having entered into a eqntract of purchase under section 808, the 
amount of his adjusted service credit shall be paid by the board to his 
estate, but no such payment shall be made if the veteran has been 
separated from the military or naval forces under other than honorable 
-onditions or discharged thereffom om account of his alienage. 

ib) If the veteran or repatriate dies vious to the completion of 

his contract of purchase, the successor by law to his interest in the land, 
if a widew or heir at law, may assume the contract of purchase. If 
ihe successor is other than a widow or heir at law the balance due the 
bonrd under the contract of purchase shall be due immediately and 
shall be paid the board within such time after the death of the veteran 
‘< the board shali by regulatien prescribe. 
"sec. 811. No lands within any project shall in any event become 
liable to the satisfaction of any debt contracted prior to the issue of the 
deed or patent therefor. No transfer, assignment, mortgage, or lease 
of the interest of any purchaser of a unit shall, unless approved by the 
board, be valid previous to the issue of the deed or patent for the land, 
or within five years after the date of purchase. 

Spc. $12. Prier to the issue of a deed or patent, as the case may be, 
for any unit, lot, or traet within a project, such unit, lot, or tract 
shall be subject to taxation by any State, or political subdivision 
thereof, but enly upon the appraised value of the owner’s interest in 
the Jand and improvements thereon If the owner fails to pay any such 
tux or assessment the board is authorized to pay such tax or assess- 
ment and to include’ the amount of the payment, together with interest 
and penalties at the rate provided by law fer delinquent taxes in the 
Stute in which the land is leeated, in the installments payable under the 

ntract of purchase. 

Sec. 813. Upon the default of any payment due to the board under, 
or upon the violation of, the provisions of subdivision (c) of section 
S08, or of section 810, 811, or 812, the interest of the purehaser in the 
unit shall revert to the United States free of all encumbrances, but 
subject to the right of the defaulting debtor, or any mortgagee, lien 
holder, judgment creditor, or subsequent purchaser, to redeem the land, 
within one year after the board gives notice of such default, by pay- 
nent of all Moneys due with interest at 8 per cent per annum from the 
date of default, and costs. The board, at its option, may cause the 
land to be sold at any time after such failure to redeem. From the 
proceeds of the sale the board shall retain all moneys due, with inter- 
est as provided, and costs. The balance of the proceeds, if any, shall 
be ihe property of the defaulting debtor or his assignee. In the case 
of sale after failure to redeem under this section, the board is author- 
ived to bid in such land at not more than the amount in default, includ- 
ing interest and costs, 

Sec, 814. In case a veteran has entered upon land reclaimed under 
the reclamation law, the board shall, wpon application of the veteran, 
pay to the reclamation fund the amount of the adjusted service credit 
of the veteran, and the Secretary of the Interior shall thereupon credit 
uch sum to the amount payable to the fund by the veteran. 

RECEIPTS FROM PROJECTS. 


Sec. 815. All moneys received by the board as payments in respect 
to lands within any project shall be eovered into the Treasury of the 
United States as miseellaneous receipts; exeept that from such receipts 
shall be dedueted the amounts required to make such repayment or re- 
imbursement to any State or designated agency thereof, or to any dis- 
trict or other public corporation, as is necessary to carry into effect 
the provisions of subdivision (d) of section 808 and of subdivisions (b) 
and (c) of section 804. 

APPLICABILITY OF RECLAMATION LAW. 

Sec. 816. The board shall, so far as possible, in executing the pro- 
visions of this title, make use of existing agencies in the Department 
of the Interior and comply with the reclamation law in so far as such 
aw is applicable and not inconsistent with the provisions of this title. 
Such reclamation law shall, for the purposes of this title, be deemed 
applicable to the reclamation of lands by drainage or by any other man- 
ner or method, as well as to reclamation by irrigation. This section 
shall not be construed to give the board any control over the disposi- 
tion of moneys in the reclamation fund. 

EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Sec. 817. Sections 802 to 816, both inclusive, shall take effect on 
January 1, 1923. * 

TirLe 1X.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

Sec. 901. The officers and boards having charge of the administration 
of any of the previsions of this act are authorized to appoint such ofti- 
cers, employees, and agents in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
and to make such expenditures for rent, furniture, office equipment, 
printing, binding, telegrams, telephone, law books, books of reference, 
stationery, motor-propelled vehicles or trucks used for official purposes, 
iraveling expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence at not exceeding 
$4 for officers, agents, and other employees, for the purchase of reports 
ind materials for publications, and for other contingent and miscella- 
neous expenses, aS may be necessary efficiently to execute the purposes 
of this act and as may be provided for by the Congress from time to 
‘ime. With the exception of such special experts as may be found neces- 
sary for the conduct of the work, all such appointments shall be made 
subject to the civil service laws; but for the purposes of carrying out 
the provisions of section 305 such appointments may be made without 
regard to such laws until the services of persons duly qualified under 
uch laws are available. In all appointments under this section prefer- 
chee shall, so far as practicable, be given to veterans. 

Sec, 902. If any provision of this act or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances is held invalid, the validity of the re- 
inainder of the act and of the application of such prevision to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 9038. Whoever knowingly makes any false or fraudulent state- 
ment of a material fact in any application, certificate, or document 
made under the provisions of Title II, 1V, V, VI, VII, or VIII, or of 
any regulation made under any such title, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
re — not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, 
or Doth. 

_ Sec. 904. The Seeretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, and the National Veterans’ Settlement Board shall severally sub- 
mit to Congress in the manner provided by law estimates of the amounts 
Decessary to be expended in carrying out such provisions of this act as 
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d with administering. and there is hereby authorized to be 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, amounts sufficient to defray such expenditures. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


a second be considered as ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 


objection? 


There was no ebjection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Under the rule providing for two hours’ de- 
bate on a side, having demanded a second, what would be the 
division of time under that rule? 

The SPEAKER. Normally under a motion to suspend the 
rules, when there is only 20 minutes on a side, the gentleman 
making the motion has 20 minutes and the gentleman demand- 
ing a second has 20 minutes. Under the general rules of the 
House no one is recognized for more than an hour. The Chair 
thinks that the gentleman from Michigan [|Mr. Forpnrey] should 
be recognized for one hour in favor of the motion and the gen- 
tleman from Texas |Mr. Garner] one hour against the motion. 
Then there would be two hours remaining, which the Chair 
thinks would be within the recognition of the Chair. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask if the Speaker expects to rec- 
ognize anyone in favor of the bill on the Democratic side? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state frankly what his pur- 
pose is. The Chair thinks he should recognize the gentleman 
from Michigan for one hour in favor of the motion and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] for one hour against 
the motion, and then normally he would reeognize the gentie- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD] in faver and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts |Mr. Treapway] against. But under the 
present circumstances the Chair is placed in this dilemma: 
The rule provides that one-half of the time given to debate be 
in favor and one-half in opposition to the proposition. It seems 
to the Chair that anyone who has read the report signed by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. O_printyp] would not expect 
the time he consumed would be in favor of the proposition. 
Therefore, the Chair has come toe this conclusien, that he will 
recognize the gentleman from Michigan for one hour, the gentle- 
man from Texas for one hour, and the next ranking member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the gentleman from lowa 
[Mr. GREEN] for one hour, he having assured the Chair that he 
will yield one-half of that hour to the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. Ovprigtp}, and then will recognize the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAyY], as opposed to the bill, for one 
hour. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I do not want the Speaker to 
put me in a wrong attitude in regard te the bill. The Speaker 
states that from the minority report, signed by myself and 
others, he would take it that I was opposed to the biil. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, ng; the Chair was unfortunate if he 
gave that impression. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man is in favor of the bill, and the Chair thinks that the report 
which the gentleman signed so states. But, of course, the report 
attacks the bill—— 

Mr. OLDFIELD. It does attack the bill in one seetion. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is for the bill but against the 
provisions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the effect of the rule that the House 
adopted this morning to provide that instead of the gentleman 
who moved the suspension of the rules and the gentleman who 
demands a second having 20 minutes on a side they shall have 
2 hours? . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that the rule 
means that the gentleman from Michigan shall have two hours 
and the gentleman fronr Texas two hours. The Chair does not 
think that is a proper interpretation of the rule. 

Mr. WALSH. The language of the rule is “that there shall 
be two hours on a side.” The general rules of the House on the 
limitation of debate certainly does not apply to the motion to 
suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it does: that the general 
rule of the House of one hour applies; and the Chair does not 
think there is any way under this rule by which a gentleman 
can have more than one hour except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WALSH. Then that rule is not suspended? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, what dees the Chair conclude 
is the meaning of two hours on a side? I assume that these 
two hours are in favor and two hours opposed to the proposed 
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bill. That being the case, I have this suggestion to make in the 
interest of fairness. I am opposed to the bill. On this side the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Martin] is in favor of the bill. 
He voted in conrmittee to report the bill out and declined to 
sign the minority report, and said that he would not sign any 
report that criticized a bill that he proposed to vote for. 
{Applause.] I am glad to get that applause, because I want to 
suggest to the Speaker in the interest of fairness that he ought 
not to force a Democrat to go to the Republicans to get time in 
favor of this bill. The Speaker is proposing to recognize three 
Republicans, or two hours in favor of the bill and one Demo- 
crat opposed to it, and force every Democrat to go to a Repub- 
lican to get time to advocate the measure. I suggest to the 
Speaker, I plead with him, that he ought to be fair to this 
side of the House, and when a man can come within the rule 
that is laid down against the gentleman fronr Arkansas [Mr. 
OLDFIELD], as does Mr. Marttn, who voted for the bill and de- 
sires recognition that he may yield to his colleagues on this side 
who are in favor of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to assure the gentleman, 
and he hopes it will be credited, that his desire is to be en- 
tirely fair to the Democratic side of the House. He would 
normally and naturally recognize the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. OLpFrELD], but it seemed to the Chair that doing that 
would really give to the opponents of the measure three hours, 
or that at least most of three hours of the time for debate 
would be occupied with attacks on the bill, leaving only one 
hour in its favor. Therefore the Chair made the arrangement 
which he suggested. 
the Democratic side of the House to go to the Republican side 
for time, because the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLpFIELD] 
will have 30 minutes to dispose of as he pleases. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, if I understand it, the position of the 
Chair is this, that while he wants to deal fairly with the Demo- 
cratic side of the House he is only willing that those in favor 
of the bill on the Democratic side may have ?0 minutes in 
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It will not be necessary for gentlemen on | 


which to discuss the bill, while he will give to the Republican | 


side an hour and 30 minutes in favor of it. That does not seem 
to me like fairness. 

The SPEAKER. 
by the attitude taken by those on the Democratic side of the 
House as evidenced in the minority report, showing that while 
they are going to vote for the bill they desire to use their time 
in criticism of it. 

Mr. MARTIN, 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was unaware of that until within 
a few moments, and that might have made a difference. 

Mr. MARTIN. Why should it not make a difference now? 

The SPEAKER, At the same time the Chair doubts if the 
gentleman would find many to whom he could yield time who 
take the same position that he does, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Oh, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Having lived toesee this day when I could 
vote for a soldiers’ bonus bill, I will state now that I can not 
get any time on the Democratic side of the House to speak in 
favor of the bill or any bill which will treat our boys fairly, nor 
can [ get any time on the Republican side of the House, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, the gentleman’s name has been down 
for time on this side for some time. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Splendid. I thank the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized, 


Mr. GARNER. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. In order that the matter may be arranged 
so that the time may be allotted from two gentlemen to one 
gentleman out of their time, would it not be well now to recog- 
nize the four gentlemen the Chair intends to recognize, so that 
they may yield their time? For instance, out of my particular 
time I desire to yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crise}, and I understand that the gentleman from Arkansas 
| Mr. OLDFIELD] also desires to vield time to the gentleman from 
Georgia. In that way I think the Chair would accommodate 
gentlemen. 

The SPEAKER. That is a good suggestion. Without ob- 
jection, then, the Chair will recognize at this time the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] for one hour, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GARNER] for one hour, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. GREEN] for one hour, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts |Mr. TREADWAY] for one hour. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I want the understanding 
with the gentleman from Iowa that I get 30 minutes, 


Mr. Speaker, may I make a suggestion? 


The Chair thinks that he is justified in that | 


But, Mr. Speaker, I did not sign that minority | 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will have 30 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker. a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have been trying to ge 
recognition to make this inquiry for some time. Would the 
Speaker take into consideration before he makes that sort of 
ruling, which would prohibit gentlemen on the Democratic side 
in favor of the bill from getting recognition, the fact that many 
members of the Rules Committee had a tacit understanding 
before the rule was reported that the time was going to be 
equally divided between the two sides of the House? I think 
that statement would be certified to by the gentleman fro. 
Tennessee [Mr. Garretrr] and by the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

The SPEAKER. 
ruling. 
hour. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, | 
am reminded of a few lines that I read during the war that 
made a lasting impression upon me. They are from the pen of 
Mr. Kenneth Graham Duffield, and run as follows: 

Somebcdy’s boy has crossed the sea, 

T’ do the fightin’ for you and me. 

Let’s call him * Bill ’—he’s any man’s son 
Tha* carries a pack and shoulders a gun. 

The question of a soldiers’ bonus has been before this body 
for the past two years. By resolution of the House in the list 
Congress all bills relating to this subject—and there are over 
50—have been referred to the Committee on Ways and Meuus. 
During the Sixty-sixth Congress the committee presented a bill 
for a soldiers’ bonus, which successfully passed the House ut! 
failed of passage in the Senate. 

[In connection with the bill now under consideration, .perni! 
me to state that the committee has given most careful consider- 
ation to all the suggestions presented to it, working in season 
and out of season in an effort to prepare and bring back to the 
House an acceptable bill—a most difficult task. 

Many forms of taxation have been presented and considere(, 
but none of them could be agreed to. Because of the condition 
of the finances of the Government the committee, believing that 
the enactment of legislation providing for a cash bonus woul! 
result in embarrassment to the Treasury, finally eliminated the 
cash feature, except in cases where the amount due is less thin 
$50, and agreed to the bill now before the House. 

In explaining some of the important features of the bill let 
me say: ‘ 

1. The benefits of this bill are not subject to attachment. 

2. The soldier entitled to an amount not in excess of $50 wil! 
receive cash for the full amount due him. 

3. The most important provision of the bill is the one whic! 
provides for the issuance to the soldier by the Governmen! 
of an insurance certificate dated October 1, 1922, covering tlie 
amount due him. The maximum number of days for which 
adjusted service credit will be given is 500 over and above tlic 
60 days for which he has already received additional compr: 
sation under the provisions of the revenue act of 1918.) This 
credit is established on the basis of $1 per day for each day «1 
service rendered on this side and $1.25 per day for each day of 
service rendered on the other side, across the sea, between Apri 
5, 1917, and July 1, 1919, provided he was “in the service” pric: 
to the signing of the armistice. The face value of the insurau 
policy is payable 20 years from the Ist of October next and tie 
policy bears interest at the rate of 43 per cent per annum, Col 
pounded annually. At the end of 20 years the insurance cer 
tificate will yield a return to the soldier of a fraction over >: 
for every dollar’s worth of credit to which he is entitled unde 
the certificate. For instance, if the certificate is based on 
credit of $500, at the end of 20 years the soldier will receive 
fraction over $1,500. If the credit is $600, then at the end 
20 years he will receive a fraction over $1,800. In case of the 
soldier's death before the expiration of the 20 years, his family 
or other beneficiary will receive at the time of his death the fu 
amount of the insurance that would otherwise be due in 
years. 

The question is raised as to how much immediate relief 
soldier will be able to secure under the provisions of this bil! 
The bill contains a provision which will enable the soldier who 
holds an insurance certificate to take the certificate to a nationa 
bank, trust company, or bank organized under the laws of ai) 
of our States and there borrow 50 per cent of his adjusted ser\ 
ice credit by giving his note, running for such time as may !» 
agreed upon, and putting up his insurance certificate as col- 
lateral to his note. 


The Chair thinks that he will abide by his 
The gentleman from Michigan is recognized for oue 
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The Comptroller of the Currency states this would result in 
what he terms “ frozen securities” for three years. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Treasury, and the 
Director of the Federal Reserve Board appeared before the com- 
mittee and pointed out certain objections to this provision of 
the bill. The committee then amended the bill to provide that 
the bank making the loan to, the soldier may transfer, rediscount, 
or sell the note, accompanied by the collateral security—the in- 
surance certificate. If the soldier defaults in the payment of 
the note, the bank can then at the end of three years present 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the note and certificate, accom- 
panied by an affidavit as to the exact amount of money loaned, 
‘he rate of interest charged, and so forth, when the Treasury 
lepartment will pay to the bank the: soldier’s obligation and 
will also pay to the soldier the difference between the bank’s 
claim and 80 per cent of the veteran’s service credit. At the 
expiration of three years the soldier may borrow from the 
Government 85 per cent of his service credit, and after 1928 he 
may borrow 70 per cent of the amount of that credit, plus 25 
per cent and plus 44 per cent accrued interest. 

The Government will charge the soldier 44 per cent interest 
on the money loaned him, which will offset the 44 per cent 
interest due on the certificate to the extent of the amount 
borrowed, 

This provision enabies the soldier to secure a cash loan of 
50 per cent of his service credit from any bank in the country, 
for his collateral security is the best in the world. There is no 
bank that will refuse the soldier the privilege of borrowing that 
money, 

Mr. COCKRAN,. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have only eight minutes of my time re- 
maining, and I would rather not yield. If the gentleman will 
he kind enough, I would like to make this statement. 

Mr. COCKRAN. It is in reference to the point the gentleman 
las just been discussing. 

Mr. FORDNEY. What is it? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Is there any way you can guarantee the 
insured that the bank will loan the money? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is no assurance except this: The cer- 
tificate is as good as a Government bond, because it is a Gov- 
ernment bond, and there is not a bank in the country to-day 
that will not lend money and is not lending money on Govern- 
nent bonds—not one. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. And Governor Harding so stated to the com- 
lnittee. 

Mr. FORDNEY. He stated that it would be the very best 
colliteral security that could be offered. The insurance certifi- 
cates are not assignable except as collateral security to a note 
siven by a soldier in negotiating a loan with a bank or trust 
company, ‘ 

Gentlemen, another provision of the bill enables the soldier to 
purchase a home in the city, or a farm, in which event he will 
receive the amount of his service credit and 25 per cent thereof 
in addition to apply on the purchase of that home. If you want 
to ake a good citizen of a man, have him own. his home. If 
there is anything in this world a man will fight for, it is his 
home, ‘ 

the bill also contains a provision for vocational training. 
The soldier who accepts this feature will receive 40 per cent in 
uddition to the service credit, or an amount equal to $1.75 per 
day for the period to which he is entitled to adjusted compensa- 

ll, 

Then there is the home-settlement provision, reserved abso- 
lutely for the soldier boy. This is one of the best provisions of 
the bill, and it has safeguards thrown around it to prevent any 

iste of money. The bill provides for the creation of a com- 
luission, men to be appointed by the President of the United 
“tates, to control the expenditure of the money under this 
hoie-settlement provision. 

xcluded from the benefits of the bill are— 

1. Officers above the rank of captain; and 

~. Men in the service employed on this side in war industries 
ilo received more than service pay or who were given farm 
furloughs during the period of such employment or furlough. 

_ The Seeretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, under 
the terms of this bill, must publish pamphlets explaining the 
rious advantages of each option named in the bill. 

The Republican Party in its platform adopted at Chicago at 
‘he hational convention in 1920 pledged the party to a reduction 
ol taxation. That pledge has been fulfilled. The revenue act of 
November 23, 1921, reduced internal-revenue taxes for the year 
22 nearly $1,000,000,000. The amount collected this year, 
caused by the business depression of the country, will be more 
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than $1,000,000,000 below the amount collected from the same 
sources last year. 

It might be said in this connection that the demands upon the 
Treasury to meet the payment of the soldiers’ bonus for the 
three years next following October 1, 1922, will be so small that 
the committee considered it unnecessary at this time to impose 
any tax for the purpose. Three years hence will be ample time 
to consider the question of how to meet the obligations that will 
then be due. It hus been suggested, wisely, I believe, that when 
we receive the bonds in settiement of the amounts owing to us 
by foreign Governments, the same be indorsed by our Govern- 
ment and sold at not less than par, to raise the funds necessary 
to meet these bonus paymeits three years hence. 

The object of the provision that the soldier can at no time 
borrow quite the full amount of the certificate is to induce him, 
if possible, to hold the certificate as an insurance for his family 
in case of his death, or as a good, practical business proposition, 
one which will bring him $3 for every $1 named in the certifivate 
if he carries the certificate for the 20 years. 

It has been said by those opposed to the bill that while op- 
posed to a bonus they would be perfectly willing to see a tax 
upon the people for the purpose of caring for the sick and dis- 
abled soldier. To this I can only reply that existing law amply 
provides for these unfortunate sick and disabled veterans. If 
some of them fail to receive these benefits it is not the fault of 
the law, but is due to inefiicient administration of the law. 

The benefits of the bill are but a small recognition of the great 
obligation the American people owe to the soldiers who took 
part in the late war, who rendered such invaluable service at 
such dreadful cost to themselves. In speaking of the soldiers 
of the late war I am not unmindful of the debt we owe to the 
soldiers of former wars, particularly those of the Rebellion: a 
debt we can never pay. I do not understand how any public- 
spirited, patriotic, loyal citizen can possibly object to this small 
recognition on the part of our Government of the services ren- 
dered by our boys. 

It is now two and a half years since the signing of the armi- 
stice, and on every hand and from every side we hear that 
veterans generally are still adrift. 

It seems to ne imperative in the national interest that effec- 
tive means should be promptly found for the reestablishment of 
the soldier and his assimilation into civil life. 

It is essential that such reestablishment should be accom- 
plished in such a manner as to place the veteran as nearly as 
possible on equal footing with those whose business or profes- 
sional career or other earning power was not interrupted by 
military service, so that he may be adequately rehabilitated in 
civil life and the better enabled to bear his share of the im- 

. . - 
mense burden of taxation which the war has placed upon the 
country. 

It is most desirable that such reestablishment should be ac- 
complished with a minimum of administrative cost, so that the 
soldier may receive the maximum of benefit from the money ex- 
pended and the burden to the country may not be unduly in- 
creased. 

The homely little poem that I will now repeat expresses 
pretty well how we all felt and spoke about the boys during 
the war: 

Over in France, in th’ dirt an’ mud, 

There’s a boy of ours; 

He said he'd fight till th’ war was through, 

An’ leave the rest t’ me an’ you. 

We promised to help in every way; 

If we couldn’t fight we said we'd pay. 

It’s up to us, we can if we will; 

Let’s stop our fussing an’ pull for Bill. 

What does it matter, when all is done, 

T’ you an’ me, 

T’ keep our money, but jose th’ fight, 

An’ bend our necks to th’ German’s might? 

Let's learn t’ save an’ go without; 

Our money is talkin’—let’s make it shout. 

It’s up to us, we can if we will; 

Let’s pull together, and pull for Bill. 

It’s easy to stand a wheatless day, 

If it’s helpin’ Bill. 

We'd rather be cold than have it said 

We used the coal when he needed bread. 

It isn’t much, and it’s rather small, 

'T’ give so little when he gives all. 

It's up to ws, we can if we will; 

Let’s stand together and stand by Bill. 

Hiow would you like t’ take his place 

Out on the front? 

How would you like t’ be young an’ strong, 

A-doing your part to right the wrong? 

Your part's at home—it’s hard, I know, 

To stand aside when the others go. 
It’s up to us, we can if we will; 
We'll pull together—we’re all for B%. 
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Yes, we were all for “ Bill” when he was giving his all for 
us. We promised him everything in return. Now, however, 
when Bill is in need of help in his effort to reestablish himself 
in civil life are we trying to help him? Are we standing by 
“ Bilt”? 

Practically all of the principal countries that participated 
with the Allies in the late war have already given a bonus to 
their soldiers. Canada, just across the border, has paid the 
lacgest sum per soldier of all, a maximum of $634.40, paid by 
monthly installments in 12 months’ time. I will here quote 
from a table showing the amounts paid in bonus by the various 
Governments, the total debt of each Government, its esti- 
mated wealth, and the percentage cf its debt compared with its 
wealth: 











Country Maximum Debt of Estimated Debt 

sa bonus. nation. wealth. (per cent). 
-_- - "| ne - 
Canada. ..cccssececesescecss | $634. 40 | $2,345, 000, 000 |$10, 000, 000, 000 23 
RIN os isis ced xenkecccn the 492.00 | 4,670, 000,000 | 12,000, 000, 000 39 
EERIE os axtiunre caeEee ieee | 233.53 | 50,960, 000,000 | 92, 500, 000, 000 55 
DIDOM Nob nab sssuabnanreeny 189. 54 | 37,910, 000, 000 |120, 000, 000, 000 32 
SOD. 5s dccigticetibnioatoned 73.34 | 52 

| 


18, 650, 000, 000 | 35, 500, 000, 000 





Australia, too, has paid her soldiers a bonus. I do not have 
the figures before me, but I am informed that the amount is 
quite in keeping with that paid by Canada. 

Against the above table I wish to state that the total debt 
of our Federal Government is but 7 per cent of its wealth, and 
if we deduct from the debt the amount owing to us by foreign 
Governments the debt is but 4: per cent of our wealth, or the 
lowest percentage of debt in proportion to its wealth of any 
principal country in the world. This being true, how senseless 
to say that we can not afford to pay this bonus; to do as much 
for our soldiers as Canada has for hers. 

My friends on the Democratic side, I am going to be a little 
bit severe in my remarks about you who are opposing this bill. 
You had control of both Houses of Congress and of the Execu- 
tive when you passed the act of 1918 that carried $60 additional 
pay to the soldiers, Why, in the name of God, did you not then 
do for the soldiers what you say we should do for them now? 
{[Applause.] Twenty-one States in this Union have taken action 
in favor of aid for the soldiers. Ten of them have already paid 
bonuses, Of the 21 States referred to not one is south of 
the Mason and Dixon line. In all these States the vote was 
from 3 to 5 in favor of the bonus to every 1 against it. Yet 
many people from these very States are now protesting against 
Government aid to the soldiers. [Applause.] 

I have frequently made the statement that we were very 
patriotie during the war when our boys were marching to the 
front. We cheered them to the echo and with tears in our eyes 
marched with them down the street on their way to the front. 
When we arrived at the depot or the wharf where the boys 
took the train or the boat for overseas the boys went forward 
and we turned back. Many of those who accompanied the boys 
to the depot, who shouted the loudest and waved flags the 
wildest, are the very people who now begrudge this slight recog- 
nition; who snivelingly protest against a possible small tax for 
the present aid of the boys. Of course, many of these objectors 
contributed their share to the support of the soldier boy during 
the war, but that required no patriotism, no great sacrifice. It 
Was money to be used by our Government for its own protec- 
tion; for ourselves and future generations. 

When the boys returned, how soon we seemed to forget their 
sacrifices. Some even say that this bonus is but a sale of 
patriotism. How unreasonable! How unjust! These boys are 
our neighbors. They were of the flower of the Nation when 
called to arms. Over 50 per cent of them were less than 20 
years of age; schoolboys, full of life and full of patriotism; 
full of determination to do or to die. 

I should feel guilty and conscience stricken to look one of 
these dear boys in the face and say to him “I owe you nothing; 
my Government owes you nothing.” 

A PRAYER FOR BILL. 
I ain’t been much on prayin’, God, 
Er goin’ to church; 
I’ve tried to do what I thought was right, 
A-helpin’ my friend an’ treatin’ ’em white, 
I’m kinda sharp on a business deal, 
I haven’t lied an’ I wouldn’t steal. 


An’ so I’m askin’ you, God, to-night: 
Watch over Bill when we start t’ fight. 


I know you've a lot of work t’ do 
Way over there, 

A-watchin’ the Hun at his hellish play, 
An’ countin’ the souls as they fly away. 
Bill’s only a boy, but he had t’ go, 
With mother an’ me a-lovin’ him so, 
An’ so we pray, dear God, tonight: 
Watch over Bill when we start t’ fight. 
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We're lonely, God, and want our boy, 
Across th’ sea. 

All we can do is wait an’ pray; 

It’s hard to bear with him away. 

Oh, keep him clean an’ brave an’ true, 
He’s fightin’ for mother and me an’ you, 
So hear me, God, as I pray to-night : 
Watch over Bill when we start t’ fight. 

We know it will end somehow, some day, 

dz all things do. 

The dead will sleep in the madman’s track, 

An’ only the strong come marchin’ back, 

We'll count it lost if the og is won, 

The price of success our only son. 

An’ so I pray, dear God, to-night: 

Watch over Bill when we start t’ fight. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself five minutes. 

I would not have, no one else would have, time during the 
four hours to analyze this bill to the satisfaction of the Members 
of the House. It would be impossible to analyze it in that 
length of time, if one man had the entire four hours. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I do want to call attention to the methods pursued by 
the majority in the consideration of this bill. They have been 
so unfair, so indefensible, that I could not possibly imagine 
that they would lead the Speaker himself. In the beginning of 
the consideration of this bill the Democratic membership was 
allowed to attend the public hearings. After the public hear- 
ings were through, we were no longer allowed to participate in 
the consideration of the bill. And, by the way, there were eight 
of them. I know you Republicans are fair as a body; you 
want to do what is right, unless the question gets to the point 
where it is going to pinch you, and then you grab the under 
hold, as you have done in this instance. We had hearings over 
there the other day, and to show you the strong-arm methods 
pursued by the committee, or at least by its chairman, unani- 
mous consent was granted to put into the record a certain letter 
from an ex-Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, but when the 
hearings were printed, lo and behold, that letter did not ap- 
pear. I made inquiry, and the clerk told me that the chair- 
man of the committee directed that it be left out, although the 
record itself shows that by unanimous consent the committee 
ordered it put into the hearings for the information of this 
House. You have not got it and you can not get it, because, for- 
sooth, of the strong-arm methods of the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, 

Mr. Speaker, I feel, sir, that I have as great a respect for you 
as has any man who stands on the floor of this House. I have 
served with you many years, and I say now that in all of your 
experience in the chair, sir, no one can mention an instance that 
approximates this, and so far as I know this is the only in- 
stance in which there has been shown gross unfairness to the 
minority by virtue of your office. There exists gross unfair- 
ness, because it is shown by the various members of the Rules 
Committee, Republicans themselves, protesting against it, that 
the Rules Committee, when they made up this rule, understood 
that the time would be equally divided between the Republican 
and Democratic sides of the House. But what do we find? We 
find three Republieans recognized and one Democrat, although 
more than two to one of the Democrats in this House who will 
east their ballots this afternoon will vote for this measure. You 
do not give a single one of them recognition from the chair for 
the purpose of presenting his views. That is not fair play, 
but that is characteristic of the consideration of this bill from 
its infaney. And I can only express the hope that will not fol- 
low to the young man who keeps the time, and that, at least, he 
will be fair in watching the clock. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not said anything about this bill. I have 
not criticized or questioned the methods of the men who are 
going to vote for it, but I think I would be justified, Mr. 
Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. I yield myself one minute more. 

I think I would be justified, Mr. Speaker, in saying that we 
had a right to question not only the methods but the motives 
of the men who drew this legislation. I say it without fear of 
contradiction in the hearts of men who will advocate it—thut 
it is not the legislation that you want to place upon the statute 
book. I see the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], who has an 
hour in this, smile as though he were saying, “This is my he- 
leved child, of which I am proud, proud of all its attributes.” 
but I venture the assertion that the gentleman from Iowa will 
not say this is the legislation that, if he had his way, he would 
write upon the statute books. Then, I do question, Mr. Speaker, 
not only the methods that have been adopted for its consider:- 
tion in its preparation and for its consideration in the House, but 
I can question the methods of many of you who are going t? 
yote for this measure, although in your hearts you know that it 
is not what you want and it is not what the country wants, and 
the worst part of it is it is not what the soldier wants. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time, and yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Crisp}. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I also yield 10 minutes to the 
eentleman from Georgia. : 
“ The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am 
a mild-mannered man and «do not approve the use of harsh 
language, and I am frank to say that everything in the minority 
report, which I signed, did not have my approval. [Applause. ] 
But neither did I approve the unfair way in which the Repub- 
lican majority in this House has handled the bonus proposition. 
There was no party politics in it, but they made politics of it. 
They excluded us from any consideration with them in drafting 
this bill, and it was apparent even to the blind that when they 
brought it into this House they would bring it in under methods 
that would deny to the minority the right to oer amendment 
or to present their views to the House and to the soldiers, And, 
believing that one provision of this bill was indefensible and 
was not What the soldiers wanted, and desiring to let my position 
and views be known, I signed the minority report. 
Speaker, I have always heard that the hit bird flutters, and, 


But, Mr. | 
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listening to the remarks, the demagogic speech, of the gentle- | 


man from Kansas [Mr. CampPrett], which was ill-tempered, 
abounding in misstatements, and vituperative, I fear it is very 
apparent that his thin skin has been pinched [applause], and I 


do not believe it was the language in the minority report that | 


did it. but it was the fact that the soldiers’ attention and the 


country’s attention was called to the fact that they were not | 


viving them what they asked for, but were giving them a gold 
brick. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas got his dates 
mixed when he talked about soldiers dying from improper food 
and care. He undoubtedly had in mind 1898, the Spanish- 
American War [applause], when the Republicans were in 


clothing and sanitation in camps, which resulted in the death 
of many of them. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas spoke about $19,000,- 
000,000 that was spent in 1919. 
for ships, for cannon, for airplanes, for food, for munitions of 
war. that were used by the American forces while we were at 


war [applause], and the gentieman from Kansas and my Re- | 
publican colleagues who were in the House at that time also | 


voted for every one of those bills. [Applause.] 

Now, I was on the Committee on Ways und Means all during 
the war, where legislation was framed raising money to finance 
the war, and never was there a singie conference of the Demo- 
cratic members of that committee without every Republican 
member of the committee being invited to participate in it. 
{ Applause. ] 

Now, so much for that, Mr. Speaker. 


That money was raised to pay | 
at $286,000,000,000, an increase of about $98,000,000,000, this colos- 
| sal gain having been accumulated for the most part during the 


I shall vote for a bonus | 
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nitrate plants; and except, also, in cases where the Govern- 
ment is legally or morally committed. 

If the Government is obligated, it must pay, whether or not 
it.is convenient to do so. The question we must now decide is 
whether the Government is obligated to the ex-service men to 
pay them adjusted compensation. No one can contend that the 
Government is legally bound to do this; therefore, the question 
is narrowed to whether or not the Government is morally bound 
to do it. To this question I answer, yes; for the following 
reasons: 

When we entered the war, under the selective draft act, 24,000,- 
000 citizens of the United States of military age were regis- 
tered for military duty. We read in Holy Writ, “Then shall 
two be in the field; the one shall be taken and the other left.” 
and so it transpired in the execution of the draft. Of the 
24,000,000 registered, 4,000,000 were conscripted into the mili- 
tary service, the remaining 20,000,000 being left at home. The 
4,000,000 men were forced to leave home, loved ones, and pri- 
vate business, and to serve under the orders of the Govern- 
ment, not for 8 hours a day only, but for 24 hours in each 
day, at a compensation of a dollar a day, this small amount 
being reduced even more by required payments for life insur- 
ance, Liberty bonds, and often allotments; while the remaining 
20,000,000 men registered for military service and all the other 
citizens of the United States were left at home to suffer no 
hardships or privations, but te enjoy such an era of high 
wages for their labor and high prices for their commodities 
as the world had never before known. The testimony before 
the committee shows that drafted men worked in the construc- 
tion of Army camps and cantonments, doing carpentry and other 
skilled work at a meager $1 a day; while private citizens en- 
gaged in the same work, in the same gang, received from $8 to 
$10 a day. In France, enlisted men worked on roads and dug 
trenches, while private laborers working with them received 


| many times their compensation. 
charge of all matters of government, at which time our soldiers | 
were fed rotten beef, impure canned goods, furnished improper | 





because I think the American soldier is entitled to ‘adjusted | 


compensation. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. And he has got to get two-thirds of his time 
from the opposition, 

Mr. CRISP. 
that if you had any you would divide with me. 

Mr. Speaker, I know taxes are high and burdensome, but 


> | 
Yes; but you are such a partial friend. I know 


those from which the great masses of the citizens are suffering | 


are not Federal taxes but ad valorem taxes levied on lands, 
houses, and personal property by the various States, counties, 
and cities. 
luxes. These local taxes must be paid whether the taxpayer 
is prosperous or insolvent. Federal taxes, with the exception 
of turiff duties and special excise taxes, which constitute but a 
still per cent of the total revenue of the Government, are paid 
oily when the taxpayer is prosperous. If he prospers, he is 
taxed in proportion to his net profit; if he is unsuccessful and 
makes no gain, he pays ne direct tax to the United States. In 

iking the above observation I do not mean to imply that 
lederal taxes are not high, for they are, and I conceive it to be 
‘he duty of Congress to strive to lower the expenses of the 
Government so as to reduce tax burdens. Since the armistice 


Congress has no voice in nor control over such | 


I have consistently voted against every appropriation involving | 
the Government in new undertakings and for reduced appropria- | 
lions for all existing Government activities ; and I shall continue | 


to so vote except for the completion and construction of hos- | 


pitals for disabled soldiers ‘and in instances where a project is 
partially constructed and common sense and good business 


judgment demand that the matter be carried to completion, as, | 
hotably, in the 


‘ase of the Muscle Shoals water power and 





While the service men were undergoing privations and hard- 
ships unparalleled in history many of those remaining at home 
were living in luxury, and numbers of them accumulating enor- 
mous fortunes. In 1912, according to the last authentic statis- 
tics available, the total wealth of the United States amounted 
to $187,739,071,090, and to-day Government actuaries estimate it 


period of the war when the service men had no opportunity to 
share in it. In 1916 the gross income earned by individuals and 
corporations in the United States amounted to $45,400,000,000 
and the net taxable income to $15,065,900,000, while in 1917 
the gross income amounted to $53.900,000,000 and the net taxable 
income to $24,430,400,000, and in 1918 the gross income was 
$61,000,000,000 and the net income $24,400,000,000, these years of 
1917 and 1918 being the two years of the war when the service 
men were exiled from civil life with its marvelous opportunities 
for amassing wealth. 

When the armistice was signed and the service men were dis- 
charged and returned to civil life they found their boyhood 
friends and neighbors who had remained at home, riding in au- 
tomobiles, some of them with bank accounts, many with large 
holdings of Government and other high-grade securities, and not 
a few millionaires, while the returning ones had nothing. And 
in thousands of instances the positions they occupied before 
they entered the service were lost to them forever. During the 
war thousands of patriotic and eflicient women entered the 
province of business and filled acceptably the positions formerly 
occupied by men who were drafted into the military service. 
When the war was over and these men were returned to private 
life their former employers, in many instances, did not feel 
justified in discharging these splendid, capable women who had 
to earn their living in order to give the places back to the sol- 
diers. And so the returned soldier found himself without 
money and without a job, his unfortunate position being largely 
brought about by the patriotic service he rendered his Govern- 
ment. The Government Labor Bureau and other statisticians 
say there are practically 4,000,000 men in the United States out 
of employment, and a published statement of Commander Mac- 
Nider, of the American Legion, asserts that 700,000 of these are 
ex-service men. 

While the bestowal of a bonus would prove a temporary and 
partial good to the soldiers, would not the bestowal of a perma- 
nent job prove a much more practical and lasting one? In Mr. 
Ford’s offer to lease Muscle Shoals we ure offered a partial 
solution at least of this deplorable unemployment problem. 
Yesterday in a published interview in Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Ford 
stated that if given the Muscle Shoals contract he would give 
employment to ex-service men now idle. The Republican Party, 
which boasts of its efliciency and constructive ability, has been 








in charge of all branches of the Government for over a year 
and of both legislative branches for three years. They have 
talked much, they have proclaimed much, on the floors of beth 
Houses of Congress and through the press, of the great reduc- 
tions which they have brought about in Government expendi- 
tures, though I apprehend the average taxpayer has seen no 
benefit from these paper economies, and they are merely paper 
ones, for there have been no real reductions in expenditures up 
to date. 

They have boasted that their efforts have restored prosperity 
throughout the United States, notwithstanding there are in the 
large cities to-day more idle men and longer soup lines and 
bread lines than have been seen there in many years. In my 
judgment it is time for them to cease proclaiming and to per- 
form. If the Ford contract is entered into work will be at 
once resumed on the big dam which is to provide this superb 
water power, and employment will thus be given to thousands 
of needy men who now walk the streets seeking it. When the 
dam is completed large industries will be established, giving 
employment to many thousands more, and the farmers of the 
United States will be given nitrate, an essential element of 
fertilizer, at one-half the cost they are now paying the fertilizer 
companies for it. I appeal to my Republican colleagues who 
control the House to bring in at once a resolution accepting the 
Ford proposition, so that the contract may be entered into and 
work inaugurated on this great enterprise which will mean so 
much for the material prosperity of the country we all love. 

Since the armistice Congress has passed a number of laws 
which I opposed as wholly unjustifiable. Congress passed a 
bill validating many illegal contracts made by the War Depart- 
ment with the big interests of the country for war supplies, 
totaling over three billions of dollars, and has appropriated over 
six hundred millions of dollars to pay many of these war 
profiteers the supposed profit they would have made out of the 
Government had the war continued. I read in the press a few 
days ago that the Eastman Kodak Co. had returned to the War 
Department a check for $180,000 sent them as a supposed profit 
they would have made out of contracts with the Government, 
the Eastman Kodak Co. saying they were not entitled to this 
sum. This one instance of a company that returned the largess 
so lightly bestowed by the Government stands out, however, as 
a lonely, notable, and shining exception among the many who 
retained it; and yet many of those who now loudly protest 
against levying any tax or paying any bonus to the soldiers 
were as silent as the tomb when it was proposed to tax the 
people of the United States millions of dollars to pay war con- 
tractors who had already made enormous profits out of the 
Government, During the war the Government took over and 
operated the railroads, and taxed the people approximately two 
billions of dollars to pay for losses it sustained in the under- 
taking; yet the voices that are now in the main condemning the 
soldier bonus were loud in urging the Government to tax the 
people for the payment of these $2,000,000,000, claiming at that 
time that such a tax would turn the wheels of industry and 
make the country prosperous. Congress passed a law providing 
several million dollars to pay mineral and mining speculators 
for profits they would have made had the war gone on, and again 
we heard no protest against taxing the people for this purpose. 
Millions were appropriated to pay losses sustained by the Ship- 
ing Board, the money thus appropriated going, as a general rule, 
to the big interests; and there was no protest that the tax to 
raise this money would work injury to the country. I might 
cite numerous other instances, as the payment of $100,000,000 
to feed Europe and $20,000,000 for Russia. But when it comes 
to adjusted compensation for the ex-service men, many interests 
that largely profited and profiteered during the war are loud 
and voluble in their protests, claiming that payment of this 
bonus will work injury, havoc, and ruin to the business interests 
of the country. I do not believe this. 

In the fall of 1920 the Federal Reserve Board, who control 
the finances of the Nation, decided to feree down prices. To 
accomplish this they raised interest rates, refused to discount 
many solvent notes eligible for rediscount at the Federal banks, 
had member banks call numerous loans, and, according to the 
testimony of Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
have caused to be canceled to date $1,250,000,000 of Federal re- 
serve notes, all of which acts brought about a rapid deflation 
of the currency in circulation. This enormous reduction of 
the circulating medium of exchange made credits scarce and 
difficult; prices of prime commodities, like agricultural prod- 
ucts, dropped far below the cost of production, resulting in many 
cases in bankruptcy and general business stagnation and de- 
pression in the agricultural sections ef the country, which 
conditions still largely obtain. At the time this policy was 
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adopted by the Federal Reserve Board I felt it would resuy} 
in irreparable damage to the business interests of the coup. 
try. Therefore I vigorously and earnestly protested against 
its adoption, and, in company with a number of other Repre. 
sentatives, urged the Federal Reserve Board to pursue a liberg] 
fiscal policy and not force a financial stringency. Our efforts 
were unavailing, and, in my judgment, the action of the Fed. 
eral Reserve Board in bringing about such a rapid deflation 
is lergely accountable for many business failures, closed fac. 
tories, uncultivated farms, and general business depression. [| 
believe if the circulating medium is increased—and I am now 
convinced the only way we can cause it to be done is by bonus 
legislation—the prices of farm products and other commodities 
will advance, that farmers and business men in general will be 
able to continue to operate, and their purchasing power and 
debt-paying ability will be increased. The farmer will be able 
to pay the merchants and the merchants the bankers, business 
generally will be revived, and employment will be furnished 
to many now idle. But it is charged if the cash bonus is 
granted it will be immediately spent and will result in no 
benefit to the soldier. Even should this be true, the circulating 
medium of exchange will be increased, credits will be made 
available, and a volume of currency will be supplied with which 
debts, State and county taxes, and other obligations may be 
paid, a result which will go a long way toward reestablishing 
prosperous conditions. 

During the World War the Government paid a bonus of $240 
a year, or $20 a month, to each of its civil employees drawing 
less than $2,500 a year. These employees underwent no hari- 
ships, but performed their duties during the cold of winter in 
steam-heated houses and in summer under the cooling breezes 
of an electric fan. The amount so paid these employees totaled 
millions of dollars a year, but there was no complaint through- 
out the land of the people being taxed to pay this gratuity, 
Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that almost all who had a con- 
nection with the Government during the war, or who rendered 
a service in a civil capacity, have been treated generously by 
the Government since the armistice, and I can not get my 
consent to invoke the strict letter of the law against the ex- 
service men and say the Government shall do nothing for them 
because it is not legally bound to do it. 

Many of the opponents of the bonus say it is wrong in prin- 
ciple, and that the Government should not inaugurate such a 
policy. Mr. Speaker, there are innumerable precedents for the 
payment of such a bonus, enough to establish as a governmental 
policy the rewarding of those who served in the military forces 
in time of war. The distinguished junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Watson], than whom there is no more profeund student 
or abler historian in public life, in a speech in the Senate on 
February 14 cited’ some of these precedents. He stated that 
Gen. George Washington, the Father of our Country, accepted a 
bonus for service rendered in the French and Indian war ani 
in the Revolutionary War; that General Lafayette, in recogui- 
tion of his service in the War of Independence, was given a 
bonus of $200,000 and 20,000 acres of land in Florida; that a 
month’s salary was paid by the Government to each member of 
the crew serving under the able naval hero, Capt. James Law- 
renee, known to fame because, when dying and carried below 
decks, he cried, “ Don’t give up the ship! ” that the soldiers who 
served the Government in the war with Mexico, the Indian 
war, and the Civil War were given a bonus in the form of land 
warrants and bounties; that about one-half of all the lands of 
Tennessee trace their titles back to the bonus or the land war- 
rants granted to the soldiers of the Indian wars and the War of 
1812; that great States in the West, such as Kansas and Ne- 
braska, were settled, made into farms, and beautified by the 
soldiers who drew them from the Government as bonuses by 
way of land warrants. 

Mr. Speaker, let us contrast the financial condition of our 
allies with our own, as shown by the following table which was 
introduced in evidence before the Ways and Means Committee: 
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It is observed that, in calculating the national debt of the 

United States, no eredit is allowed for the eleven billions our 
allies in the late war owe the United States. Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Italy surely will pay their obligations 
to the United States, so our national debt should be credited 
with $13,000,000,000, leaving a net debt of about twelve billions. 
With a debt of twelve billions and assets of two hundred and 
eighty-six billions, the amount owed by our Nation is negligible, 
not being over 43 per cent of its total wealth. It will be readily 
seen that the financial strength of the Allies is incomparabie 
with our own; yet, notwithstanding the huge debt of our allies, 
they have all granted substantial bonuses to their soldiers, as 
follows: France, $249; Great Britain, from $142 to her privates 
io about $7,000 to her officers; Italy, $64; Belgium, $492; Can- 
ada. our neighber on the north, has paid her privates a bonus 
of $600 and her officers $972, and has advanced her soldiers 
money to buy farms, and after discharge made them an allow- 
ance each month until they secured employment; Austria and 
New Zealand have paid their soldiers a bonus. If these coun- 
tries, in their financial condition, can extend to their ex-service 
men a substantial evidence of appreciation of their service, 
surely the United States, the richest Nation of the world, with a 
creat national wealth and a relatively small debt, can afford to 
he equally aS generous and appreciative to her patriots. 

During the titanie struggle, while our brave boys were uncom- 
plainingly daily submitted to the deadly rain of shot and shell, 
tired sometimes from the air by swift- flying planes, sometimes 
from under the sea by murderous submarines, or again from the 
surface of the land or water; while they were facing death from 
poisonous gases, from German bayonets, or from sickness caused 
by exposure to rain and mud; while they were sleeping and 

citing in the trenches in France, their bodies filled with slime 
and loathsome body lice—while these conditions prevailed we 
all delighted to sing the praise of our soldiery, to laud their 
valor and matchless prowess, and to do them honor. From one 
end of our country to the other we boasted of their heroic, sacri- 
ficial service. From the pulpit and platform, from the streets 
and housetops, through the press, and in the Halls of Congress 
we assured them that their beloved country would never forget 
their splendid service nor cease to be grateful to them for it; 
the t nothing was too good for them; and that the wealth of the 
lind was at their backs. Surely, Mr. Speaker, these were not 
merely idle words, with no sincerity of purpose back of them, 
[ Applause, ] 

In republies the people rule through political organizations. 
In our country the two dominant parties, one or the other of 
whieh is always in control of the Government, are the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties. Let us see their attitude on the 
soldier bonus when their candidates were before the electorate, 
seeking election to Federal office. . The Democratic Party in its 
platform adopted at the San Francisco convention, held in 1920, 
said: 

We pledge our party to the enactment of soldier settlements and home- 
aid legislation which will afford to the men who fought for America 
the opportunity to become land and home owners under conditions 


pie genuine Government assistance unencumbered by needless 
lifficulties ‘of red tape or advance financial investment, 


The Republican platform adopted in the Chicago convention 


held in June, 1920, reads as follows: ;‘ 

We hold in imperishable remembrance the valor and the patriotism 
of the soldiers and sailors of America who fought in the Great War for 
a liberty, and we pledge ourselves to discharge to the fullest the | 


b 


zations which a grateful Nation justly should fulfill in appreciation | 
of the services rendered by its defenders on sea and land. 
a.’ believe a large majority of the men and women of the 
United States desire Congress to do something for our ex- 
service men, and as ours is a representative Government, Con- 
vress should carry out their will. 
rhe first duty of an appreciative Government is to prowide 
and care for its wounded and maimed heroes. They are the 
wards of the Nation and should be shown every consideration. 
The Congress of the United States has fully performed its duty 
in this respect, having appropriated for their care already 
*1,259,930,729. which amount was expended as follows 
T 299,87 9 men: Vocational training__..--_--..-~. $212, 724, 553. ¢ 
o 381,717 men: Compensation.............._.__. 300, 141, 76 6. 5: 
Yo 150,171 men 
RR er ae Set ee ee 28: 3, 286, 606. 04 
i 35, 084, 378. 48 
282; 049, 110. 33 
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: Allowances — 
To 206,087 men: 
Medical and ROpprtal ‘SeTviCt..... se Oe Beat aaeiee 
SATU IU hic loos cose teneacn eopaliates ieloto ee ee 
If the soldiers have not received proper hospitalization, care, 
‘nd medical treatment and prompt consideration of claims for 
colipensation the fault lies at the door of the executive branch 
of the Government and not at the door of Congress. ‘There is 
ho division of sentiment in the United States, nor in Congress 
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itself, as to the duty of Congress toward our disabled service 
men. All agree that they must be given every loving care and 
attention that money and gratitude can lavish upon them. [Ap- 
plause, } 

The bill which we are now considering does confer some 
valuable privileges upon the service men who were not injured. 
The bill is far different from what I would like to see it: but 
the Democratic Members of the House had no voice in its 
preparation. The Republicans, who control the House by over 
a hundred and sixty-five majority, saw fit to exclude the Demo- 
cratic Members from participation in the preparation of the bill, 
consequently we have had no opportunity to perfect it. Let us 
briefly consider the relief provisions of the measure: Four op- 
tions are offered the service man, and he may receive his ad- 
justed compensation in any one of the four ways by making 
application, before July 1, 1923, to the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy (according to the branch of the 
service in which he served), specifying which method of pay- 
ment he elects. Failure to serve such notice forfeits all right 
of the service man to the benefits offered by the bill. In each 
option the compensation due the soldier is computed on a basis 
of a dollar for each day’s $s service in this country up to a maxi- 
mum of $500, and $1.25 for each day of overseas service up to a 
maximum of $625. T ne options follow : 


Option 1. A cash payment in cases where the amount due is not more 
than $50. 

Option 2. Vocational training on a basis of $1.75 for each day’s 
attendance at the scheol, the total payment not to exceed 140 per cent 
of the adjusted service credit of the veteran. 

Option 3. Aid in purchasing farms or homes to the extent of the 
amount of compensation due plus 40 per cent. 

Option 4. A certificate of insurance for the amount due increased by 
25 per cent, this certificate to be due 20 years from October 1, 1922, 
and to draw interest at 44 per cent per annum, compounded annually. 

The option feature of this bill may be likened to the bee which 
deposits much of honey but sometimes a sting. The options 
providing for vocational training and aid in purchasing homes 
and farms are the honey, in that they make for better citizenry, 
which is the chief asset of any nation; but in the provision for 
obtaining loans on the certificates lies the sting, as the soldiers 
will find when they attempt to obtain the loans. It is expressly 
stipulated that no one but a bank can make a loan on these 
certificates and the bank can only loan 50 per cent of the value; 
that the bank can charge a rate of interest only 2 per cent 
higher than the prevailing rate of discount at the Federal 
reserve bank of the district, and that each loan must be accom- 
panied by an affidavit of an officer of the bank that this regu- 
lation has been complied with; the maturity of most of the 
loans will be about three years; these certificates are not eli- 
gible for rediscount at the Federal reserve banks of the Nation, 
and Comptroller of the Curréncy Crissinger, who has super 
visory control over all national banks and State banks that are 
members of the Federal reserve system, testifying before the 
Ways and Means C ‘ommittee of the House, said that such loans 
would be “frozen credit,” and that he would recommend that 
no bank discount these certificates. Under these restrictions 
and under present depressed financial conditions what banker 
would consider making such a loan? In my judgment, any 
service man electing this option with a view to obtaining a loun 
on it will find himself in possession of a gold brick, for he will 
neither be able to sell it or to obtain a loan on it. 

This plan will be of no immediate benefit to the soldiers gen- 
| erally, as I do not believe 10 per cent of them will be able to 
| obtain a loan under it, and the ultimate cost to the taxpayer 
will be many millions of dollars more than they would have to 
pay if the soldiers were given the option of an immediate cash 
bonus, which a large per cent of them desire. The Republican 
Party, now in control, should not try to bunco the soldiers. 
They should either give them a cash bonus or have the courage 
to say they do not approve this kind of cempensation, or at 
least permit the House to vote on giving a cash bonus. 

The Republican steering committee proposes to pass this bill 
under suspension of the rules. This method of consideration 
will prevent freedom of debate and discussion and will deny to 
every Member of the House the right of offering an amendment, 
the plan being adopted for the purpose of binding and gagging 
the House and preventing intelligent consideration of the meas- 
ure, We, as Congressmen, will only have the privilege of either 
voting for or against the bill just as it is presented by the Re- 
publican leaders. This method of legislating on a measure of 
this magnitude is undemocratic, un-American, and indefensible, 
and should not be tolerated in a free Republic; but the Republi 

cans, who have an overwhelming majority in the House, adopt 
this method when they are afraid to permit the Democrats to 
discuss and offer amendments to legislation proposed by them. 

I am confident. however, when it reaches the Senate, where 
there is no cloture rule, but always unlimited debate and the 
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unrestricted right of amendment, it will be corrected and per- 
fected and this objectionable loan provision stricken out. The 
bill levies no taxes and provides no method of raising the reve- 
nue to meet its provisions, but this is left to future legislation. 
ielieving it cun be financed without any undue hardships upon 
the taxpayers, and, as it does provide vocational training and 
aid toward purchasing farms and city homes, and it being my 
only opportunity to vote to assist the ex-service men, it is my 
intention to vote for the bill. I am opposed to a general sales 
tax, for the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
have convinced me beyond peradventure of doubt that the 
money power, the monopolistic corporations, the captains of in- 
dustry, and the multimillionaires are endeavoring to have this 
plan of taxation adopted by the Government as a part of our 
revenue system for the purpose of relieving the wealth and big 
business of tax burdens and placing them upon the backs of 





the toiling multitudes. I am convinced if this system of taxa. 
tion is approved for any purpose it will be the entering wedge 
to do away with the income tax, the corporation tax, and other 
taxes upon wealth and those best able to bear them. 

So feeling, I shall not vote for a sales tax to pay a bonus or 
for any other purpose. Neither will I vote for any other addi- 
tional consumption taxes such as a tax on gasoline, automobiles, 
bank checks, increased postage, or other new excise taxes on 
clothes, food or other necessities of life, which would fall upon 
those citizens who must struggle and toil for daily bread and 
existence for themselves and families; for they are already 
overburdened with taxation. If sueh taxes are levied the sol- 
diers themselves would pay a large part of them. 

The Treasury Department has submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee the following estimate as to the probable 
expenditure required if the bill becomes a law: 


Cost of bonus on basis of (1) paying all adjusted compensation that amounts to $50 or less per veteran (approximately 10 per cent of the men will come under this provision); (2) issue 
adjusted service certificates to 70 per cent of the remaining veterans; (3) 24 per cent to receive vocational training aid; (4) 10 per cent to receive farm and home aid; (5) 7} per cent 


to receive land settlement aid. 
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It is observed that for the next 20 years the total amount to | were made after paying the old excess-profits tax and the higher 


be expended will amount to less than a billion dollars. During 
the next 20 years the national debt of the United States should 
be retired, Government expenditures greatly reduced, tax burdens 
lightened, and a sinking fund accumulated to meet the expected 
expenditure for 1943. In this way the debt can be so gradually 
paid as not to injuriously affect business or inflict hardship 
upon the taxpayers. 

The question naturally arises, How, then, would I finance the 
proposition? I would provide for the payment of the com- 
pensation from the interest due us by the foreign governments, 
which interest amounts to over five hundred millions annually. 
Congress has passed a bill providing for funding this debt, and, 
until the interest is paid, I would have the Treasury issue short- 
term Treasury certificates to meet the obligations of the bill; 
and when the interest is collected from the foreign governments 
these certificates could be canceled and retired. I am unalter- 
ably opposed to canceling this foreign debt, and I believe, if it 
should be set apart as a trust fund for those brave service men 
who saved Europe aud civilization, that the foreign governments 
owing these large sums, propagandists in this country, inter- 
national bankers who have a selfish interest to subserve, and 
all others would cease talking about the cancellation of the 
debt, truly “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” While I 
consider this the ideal plan, if Congress should differ with me, 
then I suggest the reenactment of the excess-profits tax, with a 
specitic tax exemption of $50,000 instead of $3,000, as provided 
for in the act of 1918, and the old sur-income tax rates on in- 
comes above $50,000, which this Republican Congress has re- 
pealed, thus annually relieving a comparatively few rich men 
and a small number of our wealthiest corporations of $500,- 
000,000 in taxes. A few days ago I read in a trade journal of 
the boot and shoe industries, that the vear 1921 was a very 
prosperous one, the manufacturers having made twenty-five 
millions more profit than the year before. The statement of the 
American Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., published on Mareh 
2, 1922, shows that the year 1921 was the most successful one 
in its history, the net profit being fifty-four million; and the 
published statement of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana showed 
a net profit for the year 1921 of twenty-five millions after set- 
ting aside two millions for Federal taxes. All of these profits 
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sur-income taxes. I am confident there are numerous other 
corporations in the United States that did equally as well in the 
year 1921 as the companies above cited. By restoring these tax 
assessments ample funds can be raised to pay this adjusted 
compensation without adding one dollar of taxes to the great 
body of taxpayers of the land or injuriously affecting business. 

But if this plan does not meet with the approval of Congress, 
I believe, by a large reduction in the personnel of the Army 
and Navy and by the scrapping of ships, supplemented by in- 
creasing inheritance taxes, ample funds for this purpose can be 
collected without levying any other additional taxes. President 
Harding, the Secretary of the Navy, and other high officials 
loudly proclaim that the treaties entered into by this Govern- 
ment and the foreign nations at the disarmament conference 
recently held in Washington will result in a saving to the tax- 
payers of from two hundred to three hundred million dollars 
annually. One hundred and fifty million additional can easily 
be raised from inheritance taxes; so it is apparent, if this sug- 
gestion is adopted, funds for the adjusted compensation can be 
raised without hardship to the taxpayers of the land. 

Mr. Speaker, I know patriotism can not be measured in dol- 


_lars and cents or be paid for in sordid things; patriotism is one 


of the noblest emotions of the human heart, and man approaches 
most nearly the full stature of what the Creator intended him 
to be when his heart is filled with love of God, love of his fellow 
man, and love of country. 

Sreathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land? 

Of course, the surpassingly unselfish and heroie service ren- 
dered our Government by her patriotic sons who served in het 
military forces can never be paid for in dollars and cents, aii 
no one proposes to do it; but I believe that country which shows 
appreciation and gratitude to those sons who have rendered her 
unselfish and sacrificial service will best Command the love an 
respect of her sons and inspire the greatest patriotism in their 
bosoms. Believing the splendid service rendered by our service 
men entitles them to some substantial evidence of appreciation 
from a grateful Government, I shall vote for the bill. [-\p- 
plause. | 








Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
ventleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpELr). 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise for the purpose 

of discussing the provisions of this bill. I hope to have a little 
time later in whieh to do that. I rise now for the purpose of 
answering the charge of the gentleman from Texas {Mr. Gar- 
ner}, relative to the action of the Speaker in apportioning 
he time. : 
The Speaker was not only fair, but he bas been very liberal, 
poth to the Democratie minority and to what will prove to be 
the minority when this bill is voted on. There are to be four 
hours of debate. Two hours of that time are controlled by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], both of whom are un- 
qualifiedly against the bill. Of the remaining half of the time 
an hour and a half will be controlled by those favorable to the 
hill and half an hour by those who, though they may vote for 
the bill, will probably put in most of their time criticizing its 
provisions. So that as a matter of fact, of the four hours’ time 
allowed for the discussion of the bill two and one-half hours 
will be oceupied by those who are either unequivocally against 
the bill in all its provisions or those who are against certain 
provisions of the bill, and only an hour and a half will be 
occupied by those who are favorable to the legislation. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr, Osnorne}]. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, the first question to be decided 
is, Do we owe the veterans of the World War any adjustm ent 
of their compensation? It is admitted that all the soldiers of 
the war received the $1 per day fixed by law for domestic mili- 
tary service and $1.10 for foreign service. Would the Con- 
gress morally be justified in saying to the service men, “ We 
have paid you in full all that the law provided when you 
entered the service—$1.10 per day for service on the battle 
fields of France and $1 per day for service in the United States 
preparing yourselves for foreign service”? ‘That is the first 
question to be answered. If there is no obligation outstanding— 
no moral obligation, and it is conceded that there is no legal 
obligation—then there is an end of the matter and nothing to 
discuss. Without question we will care for the wounded, dis- 
abled, and ill soldiers, as we all acknowledge our responsibility 
to provide for them unstintingly, and Congress is making an 
honest effort to do that, to réhabilitate the injured and give 
vocational training to the disabled, so as to enable them to 
resume as far as possible the useful and self-supporting activi- 
ties of life. I am glad to say that there has never been any 
question raised in Congress as to the duty of the country to the 
disabled veterans of the World War, and there has always been 
a generous response in appropriations to carry out that purpose. 
‘The immense extent of this work for a long time overwhelmed 
the administration of the three great beneficent activities now 
under the control of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and 
there was more or less inefficiency, resulting in undeserved 
hardship to the veterans. But conditions are now greatly im- 
proved and the Veterans’ Bureau is now running more smoothly 
and efficiently. 

The question here involved, however, applies not to the dis- 
abled service men, but to those who were so fortunate as to have 
come through unscathed from the death-dealing missiles and 
poisonous gases of the enemy, and to have escaped consumption 
or other diseases that accompany military life, or to have recoy- 
ered from the effects of wounds or disease. These service men, 
not being crippled or in ill health, and having drawn from the 
Government $1 or $1.10 per day, as provided by law, do we owe 
them anything and is the account settled finally? 

OTHER ADJUSTMENTS OF COMPENSATION. 

Throughout the period of the World War the Nation held 
every resource within its boundaries subject to its command in 
prosecuting the great struggle, and we in Congress supported 
the Government in this extreme exercise of the powers of soy- 
ereignty. Personally, the first vote that I cast in Congress was 
for the joint resolution recommended by President Wilson de- 
claring the state of war with Germany. I followed it with a 
vote for the selective draft act. Then, with a great majority of 
the Members on both sides of the House, I voted for each issue 
of the Liberty bonds and for every supply bill that was asked by 
the administration and that came before Congress. I voted for 
every bill asked by President Wilson for grants of extraordinary 
powers that he believed were necessary to the successful prose- 
cution of the war or that would assist in that supreme struggle. 
| voted for the Overman Act; for the act taking over the rail- 
Ways of the country by the National Government, in order to 
vive the transportation of soldiers and war supplies precedence 
over all other traflic; for the espionage act, which placed the 
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liberty of ali the people in the control of the officers of the Gov- 
ernment. In short, I voted for.every grant of power and of 
funds that President Wilson asked of Congress from the begin- 
ning to the end of the war. For many of these acts I voted not 
without deep concern and serious misgivings; but I voted for 
them just the same, in order that the President might be free 
and unfettered in his herculean task of conducting our part in 
the Great War. I have never regretted one of those votes. In 
like circumstances I would again vote the same way. 

The sudden termination of the war on November 11, 1918, 
came at the height of our war activities. Every nerve of the 
Nation was being strained to turn out instruments and facilities 
of war. Shipbuilding plants were established at every avail- 
able harbor on the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf, and they 
were being worked at high pressure and to the fullest capacity 
on Government contracts. Every steel works was turning out 
great steel guns. 

Hundreds of manufactories had been converted into munitions 
plants and scores of others had been built, and all were work- 
ing to their full capacity, night and day, turning out shelis, 
grenades, and other death-dealing missiles. All had uneom- 
pleted contracts with the Government, upon the basis of which 
they had made enormous investments in plants and materials. 
With the close of the war the Government had no further use 
for war supplies, and the contracts were canceled. The Govy- 
ernment had encouraged and induced miners to engage in 
mining certain minerals rare in this country, needed for war 
purposes, such as tungsten, manganese, chrome, and magnesite, 
It takes time and a great amount of money to deveiop a mine, 
and the close of the war found many of these mines just 
beginning to produce, or possibly not fully developed. Ship- 
ments at once came in from the foreign sources of supply 
which had been interrupted by the war, and these miners 
found themselves losers to nearly the full extent of their invest- 
ment. Many encountered complete financial ruin. 

The peremptory canceling ef war contracts with the close of 
the war was obviously the right thing to do, and it was done. 
Two million soldiers were returned from Europe and, with the 
two million at home who had not yet gone overseas, were dis- 
charged. The railway lines were returned to their owners. 
Contracts of all kinds were annulled. Undoubtedly, in many 
instances there were heavy losses to the holders of these incom- 
plete and suddenly terminated contracts, and there were ap- 
peals to the administration and to Congress for an adjustment 
of these contracts. It was not an .unreasonable request. 
Actual and fully proved losses sustained by reason of the Gov- 
ernment’s action ought to be adjusted and paid. By the com- 
bined action of Congress and the President they were adjusted 
and paid. As I, in common with most of my colleagues, voted 
for the war and voted to give'the administration the power to 
make these contracts, I felt it my duty to honor the contracts 
so made, either by carrying them out or by making a reason- 
able adjustment of losses entailed by their cancellation. I 
think that that was the right thing to do as between man and 
man and as between the Government and its citizens. In the 
process of these adjustments hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been paid by the Government. The enormous sum of 
$1,550,000,000 has been paid en account of the railways alone, 
and additional hundreds of millions to contractors and others. 
So far as public opinion may be judged from expressiens in the 
press, very little objection was made to this policy, provided 
the adjustments were made honestly and justly. 

NO ADJUSTMENT FOR SOLDIERS. 

Now we come to the soldiers of the World War. Practically 
we have adjusted the compensation of everybody who suffered 
from loss of property through their contracts with the Govern- 
ment, and have paid them. We have recognized the principle 
that adjustments of compensation for financial outlays, even 
where legally they could be denied, are morally binding and 
should be and have been paid. 

Ought not the same principle to be applied to the ex-service 
men? I maintain that it shouid be, and so believing I voted 
for the adjusted compensation bill in the Sixty-sixth Congress 
and I shall vote for this bill. I do not’believe that $1 per day 
was a full and just compensation for a private soldier even 
for domestic service, nor do I believe that 10 cents additional 
was full and just compensation for service on the battle fields 
and in the trenches of France and Belgium. Nor do I believe 
that the slight increase paid to noncommissioned officers was 
sufficient. These men were young men and physically vigorous 
and their services were in special demand in the various lines 
of their employment because of that physical strength and 
youth. They went out at $1 per day and 10 per cent extra 
for foreign service, while those who remained behind were earn- 
ing from $5 to $20 per day in shipyards, munitions plants, and 
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various mechanical occupations. 


Many service men left good 
positions, which they found filled by others on their return. 
Others were in schools or colleges and lost two years’ time in 
acquiring an education, and perhaps lost their opportunity of 


doing so. There were few who did not have their life plans 
interrupted and often badly damaged by their Army service, 
Have not these $1 and $1.10 per day soldiers good reason to 
feel that some adjustment is due them? I certainly feel that 
they have. 


COMPARISONS WITH THE CIVIL WAR, 


Some of the opponents of this legislation call attention to the 
fact that bonuses were not paid to the soldiers of the Civil War, 
nor any Government allowances paid to the families of those sol- 
diers. T recall that when I was mustered out of Civil War serv- 
ice, at 16 years of age, I had two months’ pay due me, at $13 per 
month—$26 in all. I was compelled to wait around camp for 
six weeks before I was able to get this modest sum with which 
to start in life. There were no conrmittees nor agencies, so 
far as I remember, to assist in getting employment for dis- 
charged soldiers. I finally received my $26 and started out for 
au job, which I succeeded in getting in a short time. I heard 
nothing further from the Government until 46 years later, 
when I reached the age of 62 years. I was then given a service 
pension of $12 per month, which has been generously increased 
since. I have no complaint to make; on the contrary, I feel 
that the country has been not only just but generous to we and 
to such Civil War soldiers generally as received neither wounds 
nor serious disability. 

When comparison is made between the treatment of Civil 
War soldiers and of those of the World War, it is to be remem- 
bered, however, that those of the Civil War who were disabled 
received pensions and service pensions were granted to all who 
survived the age of 62 years, and that in the last years of the 
Civil War, when men were becoming scarce and States and 
counties were contesting to make up their quotas considerable 
bounties were paid to volunteers. By no means all the Civil 
War soldiers, even in the last years, received bounties, and those 
who volunteered in the first three years received none at all. 
But in the aggregate a good many millions were paid in bounties 
by States, cities, and counties, upon no fixed or definite seale. 
At the close of the Civil War enrployment was more easily 
obtained than now. The West was being rapidly settled and 
transcontineatal railways being built. 

It is also to be remembered that nearly the entire Union Army 
of over 2,000,000 men were volunteers. It was in comparatively 
rare instances that resort was had to the draft. 

In the World War the conditions of service were quite differ- 


ent. More than two-thirds of our great Army and Navy were 
brought in through the selective draft. 
From April 2, 1917, to November 11, 1918, the voluntary en- 
listments were as follows: 
DIED. sccsseinsitan stds trata eee iinet sidip atest tle tines eee ke te Main hiatal lee calm 877, 458 
ee Po ee ee ee ee + oe ce 437, 527 
DERI TION. id cidnds ovisimtiemaadndas ak nbidcedlte Enis 52, 891 
Re a sso tess cccnticte ane dosing Onn neni 1, 367, 876 
Total inductions through selective draft__..__...-_-______ 296 


2, 810, 


Dial itt cnscaies ection sectiedndeasainialeieiaciaia tet eda 4, 178, 172 


Thus it will be seen that the Government with its strong 
arm reached out over the country and forcibly took two out of 
every three nren who were in our Army and Navy. It mattered 
not what their private engagements were or what were their 
wishes in the matter—they were taken from their homes, their 
families, and their employments and plunged into the rough 
activities of war. That they recognized the call of their coun- 
try and cheerfully, faithfully, and uncomplainingly performed 
their duties is to their everlasting credit. That the Nation 
took them involuntarily is an added reason why the Nation 
should treat the entire Army, volunteers and inducted nren 
alike, with justice and generosity. 

And how did these 2,810,296 men who were inducted into the 
Army perfornr their duties and what was the nature of their 
service? I made this inquiry of Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, 
Provost Marshal General, United States Army, who had charge 
of the selective draft, when 1 verified these figures in his office. 
General Crowder stated that every one of these 2,810.296 were 
selective-draft men. He further stated that he had recently 
inquired of The Adjutant General as to the proportion of these 
drafted men to volunteers who were on the firing line November 
11, 1918. He was told that it was not possible at this time to 
give the exact figures, but that an approxinrate estimate was 
that 52 per cent of the men on the firing line on November 
11, 1918, were inducted, or drafted, men. General Crowder 


believed that when the correct figures were obtainable it would 
be found that at least 66% per cent of the men on the fighting 
line were inducted men. 
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This high testimony speaks volumes for the service of these 
brave American soldiers. Their service was for their country, 
and for all the people of the country. They all made sacri. 
tices. They went. We remained at home. Shall we now sit 
smugly by and say: “ Oh, the war is now over; let us forget it! 
These service men were not killed. We all had to undergo sac. 
rifices during the war.” These sacrifices have to do with 4 
little less sugar in our coffee, a reduced quantity of wheat 
bread at meals, and. extra taxes. 

Occasionally we hear criticism of ex-service men and of the 
American Legion because they call attention to their claims 
for adjusted compensation. If their fellow citizens, ang 
especially their Represcntatives in Congress, fail to press their 
just claims to effective consideration, what is left for them 
but to take up the subject themselves? In fact, practically, 
they have been asked to do so by Congress; not formally, but 
soon after the boys were returned home, whenever the subject 
was referred to among Congressmen, the hope was expressed 
that the American Legion and other representative organiza- 
tions of ex-service men would indicate in some formal way what 
in their opinion ought to be done. Action in Congress was 
common consent suspended until after the November, 1919, 
meeting of the American Legion in Minneapolis, so that the 
views and wishes of that great organization could be known. 
I believe that the leading men, and probably the majority of 
the rank and file, of that great organization were reluctant 
to present and press their claims. But practically they were 
invited to do so by Congress and the press. They were con- 
fronted with the obvious fact that unless they took hold of the 
matter themselves nothing would be done. Neither the ex- 
service men nor the American Legion ought to be blamed for 
calling the attention of the country to the neglect which seemed 
to envelop the public and official mind with reference to a 
proper readjustment of their illy paid service to the Nation. 
The questions involved are those of high public policy and of 
economic financial procedure, They are in no sense political, 
All sections of the country, and all of the people, without refer- 
ence to their political views and affiliations, are interested. 
These questions ought not to be used for the advancement of 
political or personal interests. 

Do these facts prove to the fair mind that we owe the ex- 
service men an adjustment of their compensation? It seems 
to me that they do. 

First, the volunteers were serving their country at $1 anil 
$1.10 per day when workingmen generally were receiviig 
wages of from $5 to $20 per day. 

Second, the Government took the selective-draft men by 
force; by the exercise of the extreme power of sovereignty. 
When in the exercise of the same extreme power we took 
property, we paid for it. But with the selective-draft men we 
did not say so much as “ By your leave.” We simply gave them 
a number and told them when and where to report. Can anyoue 
justly say that they have not something coming to them? 


PLAN OF ADJUSTMENT. 


The Committee on Ways and Means of the House have ce- 
voted weeks to patient and careful ‘consideration of this legis- 
lation. They have had public hearings at which they have 
taken the testimony of all who might have knowledge of tlie 
subject or interest in it, including the national! officers of the 
American Legion and other soldiers’ organizations. More than 
90 bills dealing with the subject, introduced by as many 
Members of the House, were before the committee and were 
duly considered. From all this assembled data the committee 
evolved the bill under consideration as their best judgment as 
to the method of meeting the situation and properly adjusting 
the pay of our veterans of the World War. It would be im- 
possible to form a plan that would be satisfactory to everybovly. 
Especially would it be impossible to adjust the taxes necessa!’) 
to meet the outlay provided in the bill in such a way as to 
avoid objections of taxpayers immediately affected, but in a 
general way the bill impresses one who scrutinizes it thor- 
oughly as having been carefully drawn with a view to sul- 
stantial fairness to the veterans and little or no strain to the 
Federal Treasury. 

The bill offers five plans for adjustment, either one of whicl 
may be chosen by the veteran, but he is limited to the single 
plan chosen. These five plans are as follows: ; 

(1) “Adjusted service pay,” which consists of $1 per day for 
each day of “ home service” in excess of 60 days, and $1.25 for 
each day of “ overseas service” between April 5, 1917, and July 
1, 1919, the aggregate not to exceed $500 for a veteran who per: 
formed no “ overseas service,” or $625 for one who did perfor 
such service. This applies to all veterans of the Army, Nuvy, 
and Marine Corps up to and including the rank of captain in 
the Army and lieutenant in the Navy, There is a long list ot 
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exceptions of persons and classes who do not receive the bene- 
fits of the bill, It is only available to those whose adjusted 
service pay does not exceed $50. 
(2) “Adjusted service certificate.” The veteran receives a 
vtiticate of a face value equal to his adjusted service pay in- 
creased by 25 per cent, plus interest for 20 years at 4} per cent 
compounded annually and payable 20 years after date of applica- 
-iou. ‘Che total will amount to 3.015 times the adjusted service 
v4 Provision is made for the negotiation of these certificates, 
" 12) “Voeational training aid.” The veteran may receive 
¢1 75 for each day of his attendance on a course of vocational 
ra ning. the total payment not to exceed 140 per cent of the 
sunt of adjusted service pay to which he might be entitled. 
1) “Farm or home aid.” The veteran may receive in one 
favinent or in installments an amount equal to his adjusted 
service pay plus 25 per cent for the purpose, and that purpose 
ouly, of making improvements on a city or suburban home or a 
farm, or to purchase or make payments on such a home or farm, 

(5) “Land settlement aid.” The veteran may apply his ad- 
justed service pay to the first payment on a farm within projects 
established in the various States by the “ national veterans’ 
seitlement board,” to be followed by small annual jnstall- 
iuent payments, running over a period not exceeding 40 years. 

\ great many people, probably a majority, agree that there is 

moral obligation out to adjust the compensation of the ex- 
service men. “ But,” they say, “ we can not do it now. Busi- 
iess is bad and additional taxes would make it worse. We 
cun net issue bonds, because that would burt the bonds out- 
stinding.” Virtually, they oppose every way of accomplishing 
the result, They say that the bill must provide the way of rais- 
ne the money necessary, and then object to every plan that is 
suggested to or by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

the bills that provided for other adjustments of compensa- 
tion for property losses were not required to provide special 
ways of raising the money to pay them. They were all paid 
from current funds or they are now represented either in bonds 
or other forms of national indebtedness. 

Granting that the Nation owes these ex-service men some- 
thing, our attitude has been like that of a man who owes a 
debt, but says to his creditor: “ My dear sir, I admit that I am 
indebted to you, but I am really very hard up, and as it would 
be inconvenient to pay you, I must put you off until some indefi- 
nite time in the future.” Now, this is very unsatisfactory, and 
he creditor may quite reasonably say, “ While it is very pleas- 
unt to me to hear you acknowledge the debt, my own necessities 
ure such that [ would like to have something beside pleasant 
vords. If you are unable to pay me in cash, you certainly can 
vive me your note,” 

That is precisely what we are doing in this bill. We are 
doing better than that. We are not only giving our note but 

‘ure pointing out to our ex-service men a fellow who will 
liscount the note at a narrow Margin, so that he can realize on 
| to the extent of his immediate necessities. ° 


It is true that an immense amount of money is involved. But 
~ that any reason for saying that, as it will greatly discom- 
node us to pay a debt, therefore we will leave it unpaid? 
Rather should we direct our attention to the methods of meet- 
ne the obligation, with the firm purpose to discharge it. 

\ billion and a half or two billions of dollars, and possibly 
iiove, is indeed a vast sum, and particularly so on top of the 
iwenty-five billions that we already owe. But had the war 
listed another year or two, as in the spring months of 1918, 
\hen the German hordes were pressing apparently irresistibly 
oward Paris and Calais, it looked as if it might, we should 
ive had ten or fifteen billions more piled on the debt. Had 
ich been the facet our patriotic people would have found some 
Way to meet the added load. Happily for the Allies, for our 
nh country, and for the world, our brave boys, part of these 
siuine service men whose case is here demanding balance in the 
scales of justice, fresh from their homes in America, with un- 
liunted courage and bravery, checked the advance of Hinden- 
herg at Chateau-Thierry, and the ten or fifteen billions of money 
iat would have been exhausted in one or two additional years 
of war Was saved. 
lad the Germans been successful in conquering Great Brit- 
al, France, and Italy, it was beyond doubt their intention, and 
so stated by Emperor William, to land forces here and compel 
\merica, from its vast resources, to pay the expenses of the 
W We would have been placed in the condition of vassalage 
‘ which Germany now finds herself, with a master and tax col- 
ector vastly more severe than are the Allies in Germany, and 
10 less so than can be imagined of the head of the Hohen- 
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No thoughtful American can forget his obligation to the 
American soldiers and sailors of the Worid War. No owner of 
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property, be it little or great, should forget that in no small 
degree he owes his safe title to that property to the protecting 
strength and valor of these same soldiers and sailors. Had it 
not been for the magnificent services of such of the service men 


as were called into actual conflict and the millions of others 


i 


who stood ready to be called, the owners of property might 
to-day be saved the discomfort of taxes by having no property 
to tax, due to confiscation by the victorious Germans. 

One often hears the remark from some wealthy opponent of 
the adjusted compensation bill that it is an insult to the pa- 
triotism of the service men to pay them money; that the obliga- 
tion is so great that it would be a sin to attempt to recognize 
jt in so sordid a way. Coming from a service man, this would 
be a noble utterance, signifying a commendable renunciation of 
any personal or selfish interest. But coming from one who 
would protect his own pocketbook by withholding any financial 
assistance to the ex-service man, it has the suspicious and 
ridiculous sound of an expressed desire to do a small, mean, 
and selfish thing under the guise of a lofty and noble concept 
of patriotism. 

We hear a good deal from some who are opposed to the bill 
from every standpoint that these certificates will clog the banks 
and result in a congestion of “ frozen credits.” I have had a 
good many telegrams in opposition to various taxes proposed, 
like increased postage, taxes on stock sales, real estate, and so 
forth, but to this moment I have not received a single telegram 
or letter from a bank in California or elsewhere that they were 
in fear of “frozen credits” if this bill should be passed. 
Frankly, I believe that the banks would absorb these certificates 
without difficulty and with satisfaction to themselves and their 
soldier clients. Put hope in the hearts of these 4,000,000 men 
and the opportunity to embrace one of the five alternatives and 
to have a few dollars to start up their activities again and, in 
my opinion, we will “start something” in the way of new life 
and activity in the business world. 

I appreciate that this is a gigantic undertaking and the 
exercise of enormous power in behalf of justice to our World 
War soldiers. It is not, however, a greater exercise of power 
than that which Congress and the Government exercised when, 
during the World War, they reached out and forcibly took the 
persons of 2,810,296 men from their homes, their families, and 
their occupations and placed them in training camps, in tents 
and barracks, and transported half of them across the Atlantic 
to the trenches and battle fields of Europe. That was indeed a 
high exercise of authority, but it is a proper one, and one neces- 
sary to the preservation and perpetuity of our beloved country. 

Let those who may be called upon, to pay these taxes to meet 
this debt of honor remember the cause and the purpose for 
which the funds are to be used. Let us remenber the brave 
soldiers who nobly came to the defense of their country in its 
peril and -offered their lives in its defense. Let us remember 
the dark days of the spring of 1918, when we in Congress were 
each day anxiously contemplating the maps of the seat of war 
in France and Belgium that hung in the Speaker's lobby and 
watched the advancing pegs on the war map, which marked 
the front of the steady advance of the German armies toward 
Paris and Calais. Let us remember the feeling of profound 
relief and thankfulness when our brave soldiers at Chateau- 
Thierry checked the fierce onslaught of the enemy and turned 
him back toward the Rhine. Let us remember that while these 
heroic acts were in progress we who authorize the taxes and 
we who pay them were sleeping of nights in our comfortable 
beds at home and eating appetizing food three times each day 
at tables draped with clean, white linen, while they were strug- 
gling in the muck and mud, getting their food wherever anu 
whenever it could be obtained, their bodies infested with filth 
and vermin, while thousands of their comrades were sorely 
wounded by German machine guns. bombs, and shrapnel, and 
other thousands gave their brave young lives to their country. 
Let us remember these things, my colleagues and countrymen, 
and let us pass this bill of justice with seme measure of the 
uncomplaining, patriotic Americanism that distinguished our 
brave soldiers throughout the war. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Ketry]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the violent oppo- 
sition which this adjusted compensation measure arouses here 
in Congress and elsewhere is evidence of the woeful gulf between 
1918 and 1922. 

Then cruel, relentless war hung over the world. Mankind was 
back in the jungle, with brute passions finding fiendish expres- 
sion. Millions of men were killing and being killed. All the 
scientific achievements of the race were being used to destroy 
life and property. Bent on world conquest, a mighty military 
power was sacking the accumulated treasures of the ages and 
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multiplying the widows, the orphans, the: suffering; and the dis- 
tressed in every land on the globe. 

What destinies swayed in the balance on those crucial, world- 
racking days of July, 1918! I landed in Bordeaux; France, just 
in the midst of them; and time can never erase their memory. 
Old Frenchmen on. the streets of the ancient city declared: that 
the war was over. The Boche, they said, had come triumphing 
over the Marne, and had their beautiful Paris in his bloody 
hands. France, after four years of superhuman bravery, was 
down in the mud: and mire, prostrate under the heel of the arch 
enemy of civilization. 

It was a dark, despairing picture of a dark, despairing time. 
At that moment there was not a fighting man on: the great Rus- 
sian line, the victory there having gone. to Germany through 
treason and dishonor. Rumania was out of the fight, and not a 
foot of Serbian territory was left in the hands of that valiant 
nation, the Bulgarian Army being in complete control. The 
Italian Army was battling desperately to hold the Austrians 
from ancient cities after the rout of a recent day. The British 
Army had just been told by General Haig that another foot back- 
ward meant utter destruction. The Belgian King had a strip of 
territory 10 miles wide under his sovereignty, and no more, 
The French Army was in retreat from the Marne; and the Prus- 
sians, flushed with victory, were rushing down on Paris. 

Then, out of defeat came victory; out of utter blackness came 
the sunrise. I saw the roads nerth of Paris filled with march- 
ing soldiers—young lads from America. Confident and sure, 
they swung by, and all who saw them took hope again. Far in 
advance of the line planned they fixed their position and stood 
the brunt of the Prussian legions. For three days they stood 
invincible—a stone wall of defense that could not be moved. 
Then the Crown Prince ordered an assault that should brook no 
resistance. He told his soldiers that on the other side lay Paris, 
peace, and Deutschland uber alles, Like a thunderbolt his 
gray-clad legions burst against the khaki line. It was over- 
matched in granite bravery, determination, and heroism, The 
conquering army broke into rout and disorder; it turned its face 
from Paris toward Berlin, and it never looked around until the 
War was over. , 

What rejoicings rang round the world in the epic hour. The 
French people poured out their tributes, and 20 nations vied 
with each other in paying honors to. the youthful fighters for 
freedom whose valiant faith and devotion foreed the darkness 
to flee away and bade the morning break. America herself, 
losing for a while the lust of gold, declared that all she had and 
was must be the heritage of those who so nobly fought for the 
Old Flag. What promises were then shouted to high heaven that 
America would follow Lincoln’s command to “care for him 
who shall have borne the battle.” 

Victory followed victory, until the Hun power was destroyed 
and the menace removed. Home came the lads who. saved 
civilization—all save those who lay asleep beneath the poppies 
of Flanders fields, the last full measure of devotion paid. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, there came a change over the spirit of 
America’s dream. Forgetfulness and neglect followed extrava- 
gant praise and hero worship. ‘“ Let’s forget it” was the slogan 
of many Americans. That sentiment and spirit has grown until 
to-day the mightiest wave of propaganda which has struck Con- 
gress since Count von Bernstorff handled the Hun campaign in 
America is that which is directed against any form of national 
adjustinent of war-time compensation for war-time service with 
the colors. It is a veritable bombardment led by the Big Berthas 
of great financial interests and joined by popgun individuals 
and organizations who always take their cue from them. 

I have been at some pains to study this propaganda in the 
form of letters, telegrams, circulars, and booklets. The simi- 
larity in the very wording of the protests points to a common 
sources of origin and through every line are evidences of brazen 
selfishness and arrogant ingratitude. Only a fool will mistake 
the specious and selfish arguments advanced for a holy zeal for 
the welfare of America. 

In every case, these opponents of adjusted compensation for 
the soldier boys lift up their hands in holy horror at the very 
thought of such an unprecedented, unheard-of measure. It 
should be answer enough to refer them to the fact that after 
every war in which America has been engaged, including the 
Revolution, there were legislative enactments to.compensate the 
soldiers of America for sacrifices caused. by their service. Boun- 
ties, land grants, and homesteads have been awarded these sol- 
diers with the overwhelming approval of the people. 

But, aside from that history, the fact is that this last war 
itself has seen multiplied precedents of adjusted compensation, 
Of course the compensation was for guaranteed. profits of con- 
tractors, and that perhaps was not regarded as a parallel case 
by those who see and think life in terms of stoeks and bonds 
and coupons and profits and never in terms ef manhood and 


womanhood, They consider materials. worthy: of full. recom- 
pense, but flesh:and blood) to be too cheap for reckoning, 

Mr. Speaker, very shortly after the armistice, Congress passed 
a, measure: authorizing the War Department; to adjust the com- 
pensation, of war contractors who had. informal: contracts with 


‘the Gevernment. These contracts had been: made over the tele. 


phone: and by slips of memoranda and not. one of them could 
have been collected through any court. A great hue and cry 
Was passed; with the approval of practically all of those who now 
So severely condemn any recognition of the merits of the boys 
who, won the war. That one measure has resulted im the pay- 
ment of almost a billion deans: from the Treasury of; the United 
States. 

Nor was that all. The Secretary of the Interior was then 
authorized to adjust the, compensation of contractors, who, 
under the war minerals act, developed mines for supplying needed 
materials. Many of these men never produced a pound of min- 
eral and their only claim lay in producing a newspaper article 
which set forth the needs of the Government, but they were 
compensated and the bill paid by the Government is mounting to 
huge figures. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been adjusted compensation. for the 
builders. of ships, by which their profits were guaranteed; 
there has been adjusted compensation for the. contracters en- 
gaged on publie buildings, levees along. the Mississippi, and 
other public works because the war increased the cost of mate- 
rials; there has been adjusted compensation. for the railroads 
through. which their profits have been made sure in spite of con- 
ditions incident to war. 

These and similar- measures mean: an expenditure of 
$3,000,000,000 from the Treasury of the United States, Gom- 
paratively few persons knew that they have been. passed, but 
that. is because there was no high and wide barrage laid down 
against. them by the interests which are opposing adjusted. com- 
pensation for America’s: fighting men. These same interests 
urged the passuge of all these measures, holding that refusal 
would be dishonor and treachery. They held: that it: was more 
impertant to give big business a bonus. than to pay adjusted com- 
pensation to the soldiers, 

Although their cost has been more than the entire adjusted 
compensation of soldiers will cost, the burden levied; upon the 
people to pay them did not affect these. watchdogs of the Public 
Treasury in, the slightest degree. They were as merry as bees 
in clever. Nor was there ever the slightest suggestion from 
these superpatriots that the acceptance of this adjusted compen- 
sation by the war contractors would stamp them with ignominy 
and put the “dollar mark on their patriotism.’ They beldly 
declare that adjusted compensation to assure. profits in rich 
contracts is a patriotic fulfillment of a seered obligation, while 
adjusted compensation of the losses of the soldiers is a con- 
scienceless raid. upon the Treasury. They are willing that the 
ninety and nine fighters go empty handed so that one contractor 
receive his reward. They are willing to be the shearers if the 
soldiers and their families. will, be the shern. 

As far as. I am concerned, I believe that there is something 
seriously wrong about the conduct of a war for self-preserva- 
tion, when those who do the most receive the least, while those 
who «do the least receive the most. I believe that the man who 
faced the shells in France deserves as much consideration as 
the man who.made the shells in America. I believe that the 
obligation of the Government to adjust the compensation of the 
men it commanded to risk life and limb for their country on the 
other side.of the globe is far more sacred than: any obligation 
it owes the dollars of the country. 

Then there is the cry that “every able-bodied citizen who 
served in the Great War was only discharging his duty and the 
country owes him nothing for discharging that. duty; he was 
simply conscripted to serve.” Here is the important considera- 
tion: About, 24,000,000 men were registered under the draft law, 
but less than 4,000,000 were inducted into the service. The Gov- 
ernment commandeered the services of less than 4,000,000 at a 
basie salary of $1 a day, less deductions for insurance allot- 
ments, and so forth, and ordered. them into the fighting line. 
while the 20,000,000 continued at peace-time. tasks, profiting 
hugely from war conditions and the fact that they were not 
called into. service. It is most unjust to say that there should 
be no adjustment of the compensation of the 4,000,000, who 
served in camp and field when. the 20,000,000 were paid many 
times. the amount received by those commanded to serve in the 
first line of defense. 

On a par with that argument of the propagandists is the other 
line to be found in every communication from them—that is. 
that this is an effort to expend billions in gratuities. This cry 
comes. with poer grace from those who cheered the boys as the) 
marched. forth to war and then stayed behind: to make mone) 
with both hands. They would put poison ivy in the laurel 
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They are the 
men who take but never give without compulsion. To my mind 
their yells against adjusted compensation for the soldiers is 
the bell back of the bull's eye—it shows that the proposal hits 


wreath intended for any heads but their own. 


the mark. It will help prevent that burning injustice to fighting 
men 

Oh, it's “ Tommy this” and “;Tommy that,” and “ Throw him out, the 
But ts “Savior of his country ” when the guns begin to shoot. 

Mr. Speaker, the ery that this is a gratuity is false. The sol- 
diers to be benefited by this measure saved manyfold the amount 
involved by ending the war long before it was believed possible 
by the most careful observers. In August, 1918, I talked per- 
sor \lly with General Pershing, General Diaz, General Foch, and 
others of whe highest commanders of the allied armies. These 
chiefs united in the declaration that the final victorious drive 
neninst the Germans would be made in the spring of 1919. They 
made all their plans for a great attack in March which should 
break the back of the Prussian power. 

‘hen I talked to private soldiers in the front line, men of the 
Keystone Twenty-eighth, the Blue Ridge Eightieth, the Ohio 
Thirty-seveuth, the New York Seventy-seventh, the Rainbow 
Forty-second, and others. “ We'll have the Hun out of France 
before Christmas” was the unvarying cry of these doughboys. 
They had measured strength at hand grips with the enemy and 
they knew what they could do in combat with him. 

The doughboys were right. They sent the famous Prussian 
legions flying to final submission in November, 1918, a long 
month before Christmas. For four years the Central Powers 
were victorious, but the last 115 days saw a complete reversal, 
with defeat changed into triumph complete. 

During the last 10 months the war cost us $44,000,000 every 
day. Six months more and $8,000,000,000 would have been 
poured out in the task of destruction. Why was this sum not 
burned up in the great conflagration? Simply and solely be- 
cause the men of America’s fighting forces were neither fearful 
nor feeble and would not be denied their desire for speedy and 
final victory. 

The spirit of the American Army was that of the lad who 
went over the top in one of the assaults on the Marne. Just 
before the zero hour he said, “We have a big job to do and we 
going to finish it, and if I can help I won’t mind one of 
those wooden crosses for a monument like the other fellows 


are 


have.” 

rhey waged war for the ages and not for the wages, but they 
saved their wages a thousand times over. Without their 
daring and devotion we would have paid our “ gratuities” at 
the point of a Potsdam pistol. Happy should we be that in- 
stead of firing these dollars in great guns and exploding them 
in mines and bombs, we have an opportunity to spend them in 
giving a brighter, better chance, through money, , insurance, 
homes, and vocational education to those who saved America 
this tremendous toll ef war. 

Ah, America has spent millions on hopes for the future: 
here is payment for services performed. We have risked mil- 
lions on aspirations; here is reward for accomplishments. We 
have appropriated great sums for blue prints; here are expendi- 
tures for the building, finished and complete. 

This money has been earned. It is rightfully due, a more 
binding obligation than the promises printed on the bonds we 
sold, for this debt is the pledge of the Nation’s honor and re- 
fusal to pay spells moral bankruptcy. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, come the propagandists against adjusted 
colpensation and unite in chorus that this is class legislation. 
Yes it is class legislation just as the selective service law was 
class legislation. It goes to fighting class chosen as the very 
best of 105,000,000 Americans. It goes, every dollar of this 
compensation, to those who wore the uniform of Uncle Sam in 
the world’s greatest war. It goes, net to the quitters and 
quailers, not to the shirkers and slackers, not to profiteers and 
patrioteers, but to men who staked life and limb for their coun- 
try. It goes to men who left good jobs in America’s most 
prosperous times to face blood and mire at $33 a month. It 
goes to men who, as soon as they landed in France, landed on 
Germany. It goes to men who, when we did not know where 
they stood, all the world khew how they stood. 

_ It goes to men who spent weary months of training in camps 
in America. It goes to men who faced the submirine-infested 
seas to convey the Army across. It goes to the soldiers who 
took Belleau Woods, held the insolent foe at Chateau-Thierry, 
stormed the salient at San Mihiel, and blasted the foe out of 
the forest of Argonne. It goes to men who outgamed and out- 
scneraled the audacious Hohenzollern gambler— 

Whose game was empire and whose stakes were thrones, 
Whose table earth, whose dice were human bones. 
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It goes to men who came back to their jobs to find a piece 
of their pay envelopes snipped off by the extra cost of every 
mouthful of food, every thread of clothing, every day’s rent. 
It goes to men who put off the khaki garb of American soldiers 
to enter upon a vain search for work. Yes: it goes to the 
class of 100 per cent fighting Americans who dared to face 
death that the homes, and the property, and the future of the 
Republic might be assured. 

Then the propagandists deliver a solar plexus in the slogan 
which is sweet sounding in their ears: “ This adjusted compen- 
sation for the soldier boys means putting the dollar mark on 
their patriotism.” I always read it the other way. It will put 
the “ patriotism mark on their dollars.’ The money necessary 
to pay this adjusted compensation will be Americanized, and 
that will be the greatest transformation possible to imagine of 
some of the wealth of this country. Securing this money 
through proper taxation and paying it to those who have earned 
it will turn profiteers’ gold into an ingot of patriotic purpose. 
It will wilt the insolence of some unearned money even as the 
Germans wilted before those soldiers in the fields of Flanders. 

The mobilization of an army of $3,000,000,000 for the con- 
structive benefit of America’s defenders will be an inspiring 
declaration that while America’s sons risk their lives in her de- 
fense her dollars shall not be slackers. 

More than 4,000,000 men stood at attention when Uncle Sam 
called the roll of his defenders in the last war. It will be a 
patriotic act now to conscript the army of dollars necessary to 
adjust their compensation. It wil! put no dollar mark on their 
patriotism, but it will put the patriotism mark on every dollar 
used for this worthy purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one final argument which crops up in 
all antiadjusted compensation propaganda. * It may be all right,” 
say the opponents, “but now is not the time for the payment.” 
They declare that the country can not afford it at present, but 
some time in the future. 

I wonder if those who make this plea realize that America. 
the best able of all the nations of the earth to meet this wni- 
versally acknowledged obligation, is the last to meet it. 

Every important nation engaged in the Great War has passed 
legislation to compensate its veterans for economic, educational, 
and social losses except the United States of America. Thus 
far we have “ said it with flowers” only; have promised the de- 
fenders everything and given them nothing. 

Every French family was loaded down with a debt of $6,090 
as a result of the war, but France has paid adjusted commpensa- 
tion to her poilus, who said, ~ They shall not pass.” and miude 
it good with their bodies and their lives. 

Every Italian family has a debt of $3,000, but adjusted com- 
pensation has been paid the men of the Alps and the Piave, The 
families of Great Britain carry a debt burden of $4,000 each, but 
the British Parliament has made provision for the soldiers who 
fought from Mons to Mesopotamia. Every family in Belgium 
must pay a yearly interest on a debt of $3,000, but her soldiers 
have had their adjusted compensation. Canada and Australia 
have provided compensation for their soldiers, which makes the 
figures provided in the bill now before Congress seem a pittance. 

Mr. Speaker, is the Yank less deserving than his comrades? 
Did the British, or the French, or the Belgian. or the Italian 
or the Canadian, or the Australian fight better than ours on 
land or sea or in the air? Is it a worthy argument to say that 
America can not afford to pay the debt which all these others 
have acknowledged and paid—America, with a national wealth 
greater than any four of these nations and with a debt of S625 
a family? 

This talk of poverty is the excuse of the professional debt 
dodger. It should not longer be used to evade payment of the 
most sacred debt contracted in our struggle with the Central 
Powers. It was not used when contractors asked for profit pro- 
tection; it was not used when civilian employees were paid 
$240 a year bonus in their safe and secure jobs. Decency and 
our own self-respect forbid the use of this scarecrow of national 
bankruptcy aS a shameful excuse for not paying a righteous 


debt. That which is just can never really harm anyone. This 
great Nation must no longer press down on the brow of 


patriotism the thorny crown of base injustice and ingratitude. 

I know that this crass and cruel selfishness expressed by cer- 
tain interests which have sunk to the verv bottom of the ocean 
of baseness is not the feeling the people of the great Re- 
I know the hearts of the people beat with gratitude to 
the lads who held the fate of the Nation in their strong young 
hands in the Great War. [ have seen the miracle of a great 
Nation aroused and eager in a noble cause, for which they were 
willing to pay the price, whatever it might be, in blood and 
treasure. That devotion and that emotion can not be erased in 
four years, 
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Mr. Speaker, I see again the Halls of Congress, where the Rep- 
resentautives of the people made the most momentous decision in 
American history. The all-night session, the tense hours, the 
searchings of hearts, the glimpses of grim-visaged war taking 
fearful toll of fellow countrymen; then the solemn vote and the 
iron declaration of war against the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment, 

I see again the long lines of youthful Americans before their 
schoolhouses complying with the selective service law and regis- 
lering in the mightiest military foree the world ever saw—the 
citizen army of the United States. 

I see again the celebrating crowds on city streets and coun- 
try roads, their hearts beating with one desire, as the lads 
selected by the boards march to railroad stations to take trains 
to the cantonments while bugles call and bands blare and people 
cheer, I see again the building of battle organizations in train- 
ing camps, infantry, machine-gun battalions, heavy and light 
artillery, signal corps, engineers, motor transport, and all the 
rest of the constituent parts of divisions and armies. 

I see again the mighty transports manned by fighting men of 
the Navy and filled with khaki-clad youths ready for the great 
adventure and lustily shouting to Liberty Statue in Manhattan's 
harbor, “ We won't be back till it’s over over there.” 

I see again those boys as they go into battle between the Marne 
and the Vesle, nestling in fox holes along the roads beneath 
screaming shrapnel until the zero hour. Then over the top, 
answering the music of the guns, and in hand-to-hand combat 
breaking the heart of Prussia and bringing victory to their flag 
and peace and security to their homeland. 

I see again the crazed throngs of armistice day, and a whole 
Nation shouting out its joy for victory and its gratitude to the 
soldiers who made it possible. 

IT see again the return of the victorious veterans, the march- 
ing hosts and the happy millions crowning them with laurels 
as the bravest of the brave. 

Sadly true that there are more and bitter sights. I see 
again the funeral ships with the bodies of thousands of those 
who died. I see the columns of the men blinded by gas and 
explosions and hear the tapping of their canes as they make 
their pitiful way along our pavements. I see the men on 
crutches and those with empty sleeves who gave their limbs for 
America. I see the shriveled forms of the countless thousands 
whose lungs were wasted by poison gas. I see the twisted faces 
and hear the maniac shrieks of those whose minds snapped 
beneath the horrors of monstrous scientific savagery. I see 
the countless hospital cots which contain the broken bodies of 
the men who paid with their health and strength for their 
heart’s desire. 

I see again a mournful procession, containing 900,000 soldiers 
who caine back with victory in their hands to find that the 
Nation for which they fought could not afford them a chance 
to earn their livelihood and that they must doff the khaki uni- 
form of the Army to enter the tattered battalions of the unem- 


ployed. They were trained in muscle and mind, but could find 
no job in which to use them. Like driftwood they swept along, 
useless and unwanted, but on the breasts of some of them 


gleamed the croix de guerre and the distinguished service medal 
and in the hearts of all of them were memories of the days 
when they were hailed as saviors of freedom and light. 

I see that great army, practically every man of whom sac- 
rificed months or years of his life, at meager recompense, in 
order that all other Americans might remain at home in peace 
and prosperity. Everyone who found a place in industry after 
demobilization found also that others had profited while he 
served in the armed forces. Not only had he taken all the 
chances of losing life and limb, but he had lost in every other 
wey as well. Bitter indeed is their experience in hearing them- 
selves called mercenaries, bribe seekers, beggars, profiteers, by 
those who refused to share the burdens of war. 

Surely every patriotic American who recalls the facts of the 
past four years, who sees again in memory the stirring scenes 
when a world’s freedom and safety swayed in the balances, will 
not hesitate to stand for justice to these soldiers, chief actors 
in the drama in which life was victorious over death. Gone are 
the strains of bugles and bands; silent are the songs of camp 
and field; but a harmony just as vital is possible through a 
worthy expression of a nation’s gratitude. Let us prove now 
that deathless saying of Lincoln when, after the election of 
1864, he urged permanent provision for the soldiers and sailors 
of America: “ Gold is good in its place, but living, brave, and 
patriotic men are better than gold.” 

Investment of gold in these “ living, brave, and patriotic men” 
of 1917 and 1918 is a safe and sane investment which will pro- 
mote the general welfare, the common defense, and establish 
greater unity, and prove that national gratitude is more than a 
meaningless phrase in America, [Applause.] 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I join the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MonpgExv] in protest against the unfair criticism 
which has been made of the Speaker relative to the allotment 
of time. The analysis that the gentleman from Wyoming has 
made is an absolute defense of the more than fair treatment 
that the Speaker has afforded both the minority and those of 
the majority in opposition to the bill. The reason for the 
criticism by the gentlernan from Texas is that some Members 
on his side have placed themselves in a very peculiar position 
in voting the bill out of the committee and intending to vote for 
the bill when it comes before us, but signing as disagreeable, 
uncomplimentary, and unfair report as I have ever seen issued 
from the floor of this House by uny minority members of a com- 
mittee. That is the reason for the situation in which the gentle- 
men of the minority find themselves at this time, and they have 
no one to blame but themselves. The Speaker has, as usual, 
been perfectly fair to all. 

It is not my intention to enter into any lengthy discussion 
of my reasons for not favoring this bill. The basic idea as 
contained in title 5, namely, that loans for the first three years 
of its operation should be made by local banks, has been given 
very meager consideration by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It, therefore, can be very properly said that the public 
or the friends of the yeterans have very little knowledge of its 
contents, 

I greatly regret not being able to aecept any proposition 
which may be regarded as beneficial to ex-service men. I have 
invariably favored and will continue to favor every measure 
suggested which will be beneficial to the needy, sick, wounded 
veterans, their families, or widows. I feel I should record in 
this brief form some of my objections to H. R. 10874. 

1. The bill does not differentiate between the able-bodied and 
the sick and wounded veterans, and in effect discriminates 
against those who are pressed financially as compared with 
their more fortunate comrades. Thus the well-to-do veteran 
ean hold his certificate and will receive an increase of 25 per 
cent over his adjusted compensation, plus compound interest 
for 20 years, while the man who is obliged to borrow and is 
unable to meet his note when due not only loses the 25 per cent 
increase and compound interest, but is compelled to aceept S80 
cents on the dollar of that compensation which proponents of 
the bill claim he is.morally entitled to. 

2. The adjusted service certificate places an artificial interest 
rate on the accumulation, naming 44 per cent, a rate of interest 
higher than any Government loan except in time of war. Had 
this rate been made 4 per cent instead of 43, there would huve 
been a saving to the Government in the 20 years of more than 
$412,229,000, provided all the veterans accepted this plan. In 
the event that 70 per cent accepted this plan, the amount of 
saving would have been $288,560,300. 

8. The method under which the veteran can obtain a loan dur- 
ing the first three years indicates the financial stress of the 
country. The system has been condemned by the Treasury 
authorities as unsound. It does not seem to me that Congress 
can afford to go absolutely contrary to such advice. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has convincingly explained the effect this 
form of loan will indirectly have on the Government finances 
and has designated it as an abuse of Government credit. The 
Comptroller of the Currency has designated it as a form of in- 
vestment which he, the official in authority over the regional 
banks, can not recommend to them, The governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has stated that the Federal reserve banks 
should not be included among those to aecept these certificates 
as collateral. Therefore, it is apparent that each Government 
official is opposed to having the certificates used in the depart- 
ment over which he is directly in charge. With due respect 
to the wisdom of my committee colleagues, I feel that I should 
accept the judgment of the officials who regard the matter from 
the broad viewpoint of governmental finances rather than that 
of popular acclaim. To suecessfully meet the great problems 
of the day, there must be intimate relations between the admin- 
istrative and legislative branches of the Government. In mat- 
ters involving the financial credit of the country I conceive it 
my duty to at least give due deference to those in charge of our 
finances. 

4. A serious defect in the present bill is the entire lack of 
amortization, taxation, or refunding for anticipated payment 
of the large sum the Government will owe in three years. The 
majority report overlooks this important feature. At the bottom 
of page 8 the majority report reads as follows: 


After October 1, 1925, the veteran can obtain a loan from the Gov- 
ernment more than sufficient in amount to take up any loan he has 
obtained from the bank. As he would obtain 20 per cent more by so 
doing, it is believed that few of the veterans will let the certificates 
lapse prior to that date. 


If this supposition is correct, it would naturally follow that 
on October 1, 1925, the Government will be called on to make 
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very large returns to commercial bamks. This amount would 
undoubtedly be in excess of $600,000,000, an item which seems 
to have been entirely overlooked by the majority members. This 
amount will be required very shortly after the expiration of 
refunding nearly $7,000,000,000 of Victory notes. It does not 
require very far-sighted financial acumen to see that no provi- 
sion being made for the enormous sum required to redeem the 
certificates will create a condition those in authority have stead- 
ily endeavored to avoid, namely, the need of additional taxation 
and the further issuance of Government securities, either method 
accepted meaning higher interest rates. 

5. The President, in his letter of February 16 to the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, refers to “ transactions 
under consideration which ought to prove of great relief to the 
Federal Treasury.” Should such receipts materialize, returns 
should be used in accordance with previous legislation, namely, 
to reduce the public debt. Should these receipts not be used for 
such purpeses, purchasers of Liberty bonds during the war 
period could rightly claim Congress had acted in bad faith. 
Moneys used otherwise than to reduce the public debs would 
simply mean additional financing to meet maturing indebted- 
hess. 

6. Attention is called to the significance of the date the certifi- 
cates are to bear, namely, October 1, 1922. Expert testimony 
wus given of the enormous amount of work that will be re- 
quired and investigations to be made in order that the certifi- 
cates shall be properly issued. With a large force of clerks and 
the best expert assistance possible, comparatively few certifi- 
cates could be issued by that time, and it would be at least six 
months before any large number could be put out. The reason 
for the date, therefore, of the operation of the bill as October 1 
next, one month prior to election, is very apparent. No con- 
sideration whatever has been given and no estimates furnished 
the public as to the cost of the operation of the necessary bu- 
reaus for carrying out the intricate machinery that must be 
established. 

The following summary is furnished by The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office : 

Number of clerks required : 


I Ce stnerecieeren nm gretnemmginidpsierennn 2, 000 
Finance qusce, War Epertmient.. .... ....nncccnesanncnn 750 
Total number of clerks in Army .__.---....-~---~ 2,750 
Estimated cost for Army branch (per annum)-—_ ~~ ulema $4, 000, 000 


Noaster of Clee) G6. Till inn Shik cl nt eine 350 
Estimated cost for Navy $475, 000 

It is conservatively estimated the total administrative cost in 
the two departments will be about $4,500,000 yearly. This does 
not include work in the Treasury Department, which I am in- 
formed will require about the same assistance as was necessary 
for the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

7. Frequent reference has been made to payments made by 
foreign countries for similar purposes to this bill., It may be 
invidious to state in many instances these payments have un- 
doubtedly been made with money borrowed from the United 
Stutes for which our citizens purchased Liberty bonds. 

&. Title VIII, known as the land settlement, establishes an 
expensive machinery of management, offers untold opportunity 
for reckless expenditure, and under the guise of veteran aid 
it permits, among other things, the board to lay out town sites 
and build unlimited highways. Such general authority should 
not be granted under the guise of veteran aid. Preference could 
have been given veterans under existing reclamation laws, 
accomplishing the purpose for which this tithe purperts to be 
written, 

9. Enactment of this bill would be directly contrary to the 
advice of the Executive. Under date of February 16, he wrote 
“that any compensation legislation enacted at this time ought 
to carry with it provision for raising the needed revenue.” 
Should the suggestions referred to in his letter not be adopted, 
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he further stated: “It would be wise to let the legislation go 
over until there is a situation that will justify the large out- | 


lay.” I thoroughly agree with the Executive’s views as stated, 
that “such a postponement shows no lack of regard for the 


service men, in whom all the American people are so genuinely 
interested.” 

10, The Republican Party emphasized in its Chicago platform 
reduction in taxation and decreased governmental expenditures. 
Tt is very apparent that should this bill be enacted into law, 
there can be no reduction in expenditures and there must be 
increased taxation. 

This is a party pledge and one we should respect to the fullest 
extent. The proponents of this bill have plainly shown that they 
have little expectancy of the bill becoming law. Whenever 


legislation is proposed not sincerely accepted as fundamentally 
right, its mistakes are apparent and it invariably returns to 
haunt those favoring it. I predict the usual result for this bill. 
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I have read all the statements of the Executive, and I am 
cenvinced that the pesition I have taken on this bill is fouwr- 
square with his views. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burron]. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, in opposing this bill I do not 
commit myself against such form of compensation to soldiers 
ef the late war as is just and not disastrous te the welfare of 
the country. At the same time I verily believe it would be far 
better for those soldiers who are strong oy limb not to seek 
appropriations for a bonus, at least not at this time. Their 
record of patrietic service is a much nobler and more valuable 
reward than any opportunity to borrow on certificates of in- 
surance or any dole from the Treasury. Is love of country 
dead? Must all better impulses and every ennobling action be 
melted down into dollars? With those who perished in the 
struggie it was not so. They made the last final sacrifice for 
a cause. The whole world acelaims the American soldier who 
fought in France and Belgium. The men who fought on the 
battle front with only limited training, and going forth from a 
land whose ideals are for peace, showed a courage and a prowess 
unsurpassed by the trained legions of Europe. They were 
glorious in battling for us and for the cause of liberty and right. 
Not only would their own honest pride ef service be a more 
excellent reward than any puyment of meney can bestow, but 
the burden of any bonus would rest with crushing weight upon 
them as well as upon all others of their fellow citizens. We are 
now passing through a period of industrial depression much 
more serious than any ever experienced tm the United States. 
This condition is due te the waste and destruction of war, the 
dislocation of industry, a season of unparalleled expansion and 
extravagance, and is accentuated by the troubled condition of 
those countries upon whose prosperity our own so much de 
pends. The seriousness of the situation can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Millions are out of employment, soup kitchens have 
been established, and bread lines. A ray of light is now ap- 
pearing. There is hope; let us not dissipate it. That which is 
most immediately pressing is the incubus of debt and taxation 
under which the country is staggering. It is an absurd fallacy 
to suppose that this enormous load of debt and of expenditures 
rests upon the taxpayer alone. The whole country is suffering 
from the injurious effect. Industry is fettered. The cost of 
living continues to be high. Undertakings whieh would bring 
widespread benefit to all classes of our population are aban- 
doned, and each additional burden spreads a blight of discour- 
agement all over the land. 

This measure baldly manifests a lucky-go-easy disposition, to 
add to the weight of expenditures, which are already almost 
overwhelming, other outlays to be counted in billions, and trust 
to a future which may abourfd in hope or be dark with despond- 


ency. It is sometimes the last straw which breaks the camet’s 
back. Expenditures for the future, whether they be postponed 


for 1 year or for 20 years, threaten to bind industry hand and 
foot. It would be far better if these payments which are 
sought to be made were provided for now by taxation. Why 
was this measure ,referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means? It was because they have the jurisdiction over meas- 
ures for raising revenue, and for no other reason. For a nation, 
as well as an individual, the only sane policy is to take careful 
account of conditions, provide for the future, making apprepria- 
tions from the Treasury only when means are provided to meet 
them. 

Any proposition for newly adopted expenses now is ill timed 
unless provision is made to meet it. It is absolutely essenti:l 
that the careless disregard for the burdens of large expenditures 
should receive a check. This can only be done by bringing 
vividly home to the minds of the people the realization that if 
billions are to be paid out of the Federal Treasury they must 
pay. Until this is done, and there is dwe consideration for the 
welfare of the country and of all its people, postponement should 
for the bonus or adjusted compensation or any 
other form of additional expenditures. Our responsibilities are 
of to-day. We should not place a mortgage upon an uncerthin 
future. In this connection I may repeat what I said here 
nearly a year ago, that for the wounded, the suffering, and the 
disabled there should be the utmost care, even though it re- 
quires the last dollar in the Treasury. To this all should agree. 

I have little confidence in the figures that have been prepared 
as estimates of the cost. We may be reasonably certain thet 
the claims will be much larger. In the State of Ohio a bonus 
was voted, and the estimated cost was $25,000,000; $20,000,000 
in bonds were issued, and it is new believed that $34,200,000 
will be required. Attention should be called to the fact that 


while the debts of States have increased but a little more than 
one-half (55 per cent), the national debt has increased since 
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the beginning of the war more than 22 times. This fact should 
make us pause and, at least, we should wait until the country 
is relieved from excessive taxation, The returns of revenue 
for 1921 have proven altogether disappointing. Do not indulge 
in the delusion that further amounts can be obtained from prof- 
iteers; they will laugh at you. We now know that it would 
have been infinitely better to have drafted into the service of 
the country in an appalling emergency not merely those who 
were to take up arms, but all, from the highest to the lowest— 
the banker, the merchant, the employee in the factory and in 
the mine, as well as those who risked their lives in the strug- 
gle. No country is safe or worth while unless those of military 
age can be called to the colors and every citizen be required to 
do his part when the life of the Nation is at stake. 

I am thoroughty aware, Mr. Speaker, of the dangers which 
threaten the- political fortunes of those who vote against this 
bill. I have carefully considered the probable results, but no de- 
sire for political support when weighed in the balance should 
count for a moment against what I regard as a plain duty to 
ny constituency and to the country which I have sworn to serve. 
I have the utmost respect for those who from conscientious mo- 
tives or possibly groundless fear entertain a different opinion, 
but here we are, and we are facing to-day a responsibility from 
which we can not flee. Especial condemnation should be vis- 
ited upon a campaign which has been waged foy securing this 
bonus by threats and by the claim that those who advocate it 
control some millions of voters, who will oppose anyone who 
votes against it. As against such a vicious movement there is 
but one remedy, and that is courage. 

It is forecast that this measure will pass by a large majority. 
se it so. I still believe that the list of those who vote against 
ft will constitute a roll of honor, rather than of discredit, and 
that when the tumult and the shouting of to-day have died away 
and the intensity of this campaign has ceased the country will 
approve our course. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, this bill, this particular bill, so 
reeks with injustice that it ought to be condemned not only by 
every man here but also by every Legion post in the land, as 
well as by every ex-service man not in the Legion. 

It is unjust to the wage earner because it tends to delay the 
return to full employment. 

It is unjust to the farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, 
because it tends to postpone the revival of business, 

It is unjust to the administration because it will embarrass 
the public finance. 

It is unjust to the people because its machinery involves the 
needless expenditure of perhaps $20,000,000 for interest and as 
much more for administrative expenses that would be saved by 
the simple program of the President for raising the money at 
once by taxation, 

It is unjust to the thrifty millions who, through deposits in 
the banks, furnish the capital for industry and commerce, for 
it will tie up through three years a third of a billion dollars 
that might otherwise be available for housing, reconstruction, 
production. 

It is unjust to that part of our banks, perhaps a third, and 
notably those in the West and South, which to-day are hard 
pressed for the quick assets needed to lend in the communities 
that are suffering most from hard times. 

Worse yet is the unfairness of this particular bill to the gsol- 
diers themselves. 

It is unfair because to the beneficiaries who saw the least 
service, 60 to 110 days, it causes the least trouble, for they and 
they alone are to get cash. 

On the other hand, to those who served longest, members 
of the National Guard and the early volunteers, it denies ad- 
justed compensation for more than 500 days, no matter how 
long they were away from their home work. 

To those who went across it gives the same daily credit 
whether they were of the 1,400,000 who reached the front or of 
the 700,000 who did not. At the same time it gives a 25 per 
cent advantage to the 700,000 who went across and were not 
exposed to danger over the 2,000,000 who did not get across. 

The bill pays no regard to age, training, or earning capacity. 
It ignores the number of dependents or whether there are none 
at all. In short, it does not take into account either compara- 
tive deserts or individual needs, save that its lending provisions 
bear hardest on the nan whose needs are greatest, the man who 
must borrow or suffer. 

The burden of the cost—$4,000,000,000 before we get through 
with it—is to be borne by a people including the men who could 
not go because they were rejected by reason of vhysical and 
other infirmity and those who could not go because they were 
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too old or too young or of the sex that could furnish only nurses, 
It includes all who at home suffered by the war—far the larger 
part of the wage earners, because measured in commodities their 
wages were reduced; practically all Government employees, 
teachers, clergymen, salaried persons generally ; the many mil- 
lions of depositors in savings banks who saw the mysterious 
processes of finance deprive them of a third of what purchasing 
power they had laid aside against the needs of sickness and old 
age. It includes those who made sacrifices of time and strength 
and sometimes health in the work of draft boards, the Red 
Cross, the Liberty loan campaigns. 

On the other hand the benefit accrues to four million and more 
of youths who, so far as unscathed, came out of the war with 
healthier bodies and broadened minds, trained by discipline and 
their earning power increased; assured of preference in busi- 
ness, of social favor, and of political advantage as long as they 
live; blessed with friendships that otherwise would not have 
been theirs; bearing honors of which they can never be de- 
prived; endowed with priceless memories that will ever make 
them tlie envy of their fellows; conscious of having risked the 
greatest sacrifice that country demands, 

If, indeed, the fate that took them on this wonderful ad- 
venture and brought them home safe and sound nevertheless 
caused them loss greater than that which through the war 
came to far the larger part of the rest of the Nation, and if this 
loss should be compensated, let it not be done by processes that 
will work fresh injustices and untold harm. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Merrirr]. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, the minority of the committee 
have stated very clearly and convincingly the objections to the 
bill, particularly from an economic point of view. The majority 
of the committee labored long and faithfully in the effort to 
satisfy those of the service men who are demanding a bonus 
or some other form of compensation, and at the same time to 
provide the necessary funds without laying an undue burden 
on the taxpayers of the country. Of course they have failed, 
because there is no possible way of handing over five thousand 
million dollars of value to any class in the community without 
taking it away from the community as a whole, including those 
who are the supposed beneficiaries under the act. 

The majority of the committee have finally produced a bill 
which they state, and perhaps fondly hope, will make no im- 
mediate and direct call upon the Treasury of the United States, 
and therefore will not cost anybody anything, but it is perfectly 
clear that to satisfy the ex-service men who are demanding this 
legislation some means must be provided for giving cash to 
those who want it immediately, and to produce this it is pro- 
vided that the so-called adjusted service certificates can be used 
as collateral for loans at the national banks. It is further said 
that these loans are voluntary, and the comptroller states that 
he will not advise any national bank to loan on this collateral, 
because its form is such that the loan will be fixed or frozen for 
three years. While the advances by the banks under this 
provision are nominally voluntary, the loans are, to all intents 
and purposes, forced contributions, especially in the smaller 
towns and cities, because in those places no bank could stand 
up under the pressure which would be exerted upon it to loan 
to the ex-service men the full amount which under the act could 
be loaned on their certificates as collateral. It will now be 
perceived that the committee, while claiming that this bill would 
produce no direct call upon the Treasury, ignores the fact 
that it is calling upon the very source from which money for 
the Treasury is produced. The Treasury will be in the market 
in the next three years for several thousand millions of dollars, 
and it is clear that to just the extent the banks are called upon 
to supply hundreds of millions of dollars to veterans, so much 
less will be available to the Treasury, and this unquestionably 
will produce a higher interest rate on the Treasury borrowings, 
which will be a continuing charge on the people of the country 
for years to come. And a worse effect on the unemployed 
throughout the country, including the ex-service men _ thei- 
selves, will be produced because this very money which the 
banks are handing over on these certificates would naturally 
be used in assisting farmers, manufacturers, and merchants to 
take advantage of improving business conditions and expand 
their business and increase their employment. 

Any supposed improvement of business by the handing out 
of bonuses will simply be a temporary flash, due to inflation, 
which will not benefit those who receive it and will have no 
permanent beneficial effect on business. Business is not iln- 
proved by merely handing out and spending money, but only 
by spending it for projects which increase products and increase 
profits, 

As to the remaining proposals in the bill, I do not propose to 
add anything to what is said in the minority report. They call 











for an unknown expenditure running into billions. No one can 
dispute that the burdens laid upon the country by this bill will 
be a tax throughout all this generation, and probably two genera- 
tions beyond it. * 

‘he Civil War ended more than 50 years ago, and yet the 
annual appropriations for the pensioners of that war exceed 
two hundred millions, and the total expended on account of the 
pensions for the Civil War has been over five thousand millions, 
while the men in the Army and Navy during that war were less 
than half those engaged in the late war. If precedents go for 
anything, it should be recalled that President Grant, in 1875, 
over 10 years after the Civil War, vetoed a bonus bill which 
called for the relatively small amount of $8.33 a month for time 
served during the war. In returning the bill to Congress Presi- 
dent Grant gave the following reasons for his unwillingness to 
sign it: 

First, that it appropriates from the Treasury a large sum of money 


at a time when the revenue is insufficient for current wants and this 
yroposed further drain on the Treasury. The issue of bonds authorized 
y the bill to a very large and indefinite amount would seriously embar- 
iss the refunding operations now progressing, whereby the interest of 
he bonded debt of the United States is being largely reduced. Second, 
lo not believe that any considerable portion of the ex-soldiers, who, it 
s supposed, will be beneficiaries of this appropriation, are applicants for 
t: but. rather, it would result in a measure for the relief of claim agents 
nd middlemen, who would intervene to collect or discount the bountfes 
inted by it. The passage of this bill at this time is inconsistent with 
the measures of economy now demanded by the necessities of the 
country. 

(And it must not be forgotten that no general service pension 
or bonus legislation was passed until 30 years or more after the 
close of the Civil War. 

The committee report states that about 4,500,000 individuals 
are eligible to receive benefits under the bill. Of that number 
The Adjutant General states that 2,086,279 served as members of 
the American Expeditionary Forces up to the end of 1918, of 
whom approximately 1,390,000 saw service at the front in combat 
units. 

These figures show that approximately three millions of those 
who would be entitled to the privileges of this bill either never 
left the country or never were at the front. This is no discredit 
to them, and I do not mention it in any critical or ungrateful 
spirit. 

I have always thought, and think now, that the selective draft 
legislation was one of the great acts of the war, and the spirit in 
which it was carried out, both by those who administered it and 
those who were drawn into the service under it, was one of the 
most inspiring things which has ever happened since the founda- 
tion of this Government. It proved that the foundations of the 
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Republie are sound, and that those who enjoy its privileges | 


acknowledge that these privileges imply obligations as well, and 
that those who were drawn under the selective draft willingly 
and gladly assumed those obligations. I gave The Adiutant Gen- 
eral’s figures merely to show that some three :aillions of those 
indueted into the Army, who must have been, in order to pass 
a medical examination, the selected youth of the land, who were 
not subjected to any dangerous hardships, who went through a 
useful and healthful training physically and mentally, and most 
of whom at the end of their term of service were better men in 
every regard than when they entered it, are those Who will re- 
ceive the bonus or some other material reward under this legis- 
lation. . 

That means that these 3,000,000 young men, at a time when 
the country is just about to recover from a severe business 
depression, when many hundreds of thousands of men and 
women are without employment, are to be selected by legisla- 
tion to receive from the public funds a sum immense in the ag- 
gregate, which must be paid by all citizens, many of whom are 
not so well situated as are the ex-service men themselves, and 
most of whom are not so well able by reason of their health 
and vigor to make their own way. I say that all other citizens 
must contribute to this special fund and special class. 
Inay endeavor by some specious tax provision to put the burden 
of this expense upon the few, who, they say, can easily bear 
the burden, but, fortunately or unfortunately, no tax and no 
levy can be placed on the shoulders of any one class. Its bur- 
dens are sure to be distributed and affect every citizen and in- 
habitant of this country. In fact, many of those taxes which 
ire supposed to be confined to the rich or the well-to-do will 
in the end produce a greater burden upon the working class 
than taxes which they may think hit them more directly. 
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tract from the first general caucus of the American Legion 
which was held in St. Louis in May, 1919, when the bonus ques- 
tion was first presented officially to a general meeting of the 
legion. I quote the following from the official record of the 
proceedings, on page 139. The convertion was engaged on a 
report from the committee on resolutions and was censidering 
the resolutions paragraph by paragraph, whereupon the chair- 
man, who was Col. Henry D. Lindsley, of Texas, stated as fol- 
lows: 


The CHAIRMAN. The secretary will read the next resolution. 

The Secrerary. Eighth paragraph, additional pay for enlisted men: 

“* Whereas the financial sacrifice of the enlisted persons in the military 
and naval service of the United States in the World War was alto- 
gether in excess of that of any other class of our citizenship; and 

“ Whereas the great majority of these persons left lucrative employ- 
ment upon joining the colors; and 

“Whereas this direct financial sacrifice was made at a time when 
men, many of them aliens, who remained in safety at home, were en- 
joying the advantages of an exceptionally hich war wage ; and 

“Whereas the service which involved this sacrifice was a Federal 
service in defense of our national honor and national security: There- 
fore be it 

** Resolved, That the delegates to this caucus of those who served 
with the colors in the World War urge upon the Members of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress the justice and propriety of appropriating a sufficient 
sum from the National Treasury to pay every person who served in the 
enlisted personnel in the military or naval service for a period of at 
least six months, between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, six 
months’ additional pay at the rate of $30 per month, and to those per- 
sons who served less than six months in the military or naval service, 
between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, the sum of $15 per 
month for each month so served, this bonus to be in addition to any pay 


| or bonus previously granted or authorized to be paid upon and subject 
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Despite the ability and ingenuity of the majority of the Ways | 


and Means Committee there is no miraculous and innocuous 
way of raising five thousand millions of dollars or any other 
sum by taxation. 

But to my mind there is a more serious side to this legislation 
than the economic side, serious as that is. That this side was 
appreciated by those who were largely responsible for the 
founding of the American Legion is shown by the following ex- 


to the bonorable discharge of any such person.” 
Then, after some suggested amendment, the chairman spoke as 
follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. Before I put this motion I want to call to your atten- 
tion the fact that this is a pretty serious matter that you are con- 
sidering. It is for this caucus, of course, in its wisdom to determine 
which it wants to do, but up to this time it has assumed con- 
tinuously a most splendidly high patriotic and unselfish attitude toward 
all questions. It has dealt immediately and fairly and positively with 
regard to employment problems, but I suggest to you that we ought to 
consider very carefully whether we want to go on reeord as a caucus, 


| as provided in this resolution, and I would prefer not to put the ques- 


tion until you have considered and discussed it further. 


After another suggested amendment Lieutenant 
Roosevelt, of New York, spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen, I want to draw to your attention to one feature of this. I 
heartily agree with what the chairman has said so far. 

I want you to get this reaction. In coming out here on the train, 
one of the delegates who was coming out on the same train with me 
stopped and talked to the conductor, who said: “* That is young Teddy 
up there, and he is going out to St. Louis to get the men together and 


Colonel 


sandbag something for them out of the Government.” To “ sandbag 
something out of the Government” Now, you get the idea of what 


he thought we were trying to do. We want everything which it is right 
for us to have, but primarily we are going to put something into that 
Government instead of subtractiag something from it. “In thinking 
over this resolution, think of that. 

Whereupon, a member of the committee offering the resolu- 
tion moved to table it, which was unanimously agreed to. 

I think it is perfectiy clear from these remarks that at least 
the chairman and Lieutenant Colonel Roosevelt felt instinctively 
that this legislation was not going to carry out the idea of the 
leaders of the movement; that the proper object of the Legion 
was, “To put something into that Government instead of sub- 
tracting something from it.” 

It is possible that in the minds of these ex-service men, who 
appreciated what a great instrument for good the American 
Legion might be, there was a lurking fear that, if started 
wrong, the Legion might not only interfere with its possibilities 
for good, but might become an actual danger. These men ap- 
preciated and Members of this House appreciate the danger 
in all democracies of compactly organized minorities who seek 
their own advantage irrespective of the public good, and who, 
through the menace of a compact and numerous vote, unduly 
influence legislation in their own favor, particularly in election 
years. It is this menace that I, for one, dread as the outcome 
of the passage of this bill if it becomes a law. It is unusual 
for any organization which demonstrates its power to force 
through legislation for its own benefit ever to content. 
There will always be some new claim which the organization 
thinks it has on the country, and it will use its power to force 
these claims into law from time to time. It is stiJl possible for 
the American Legion and the ex-service men in general to 
continue to be of the greatest possible service to the Nation, Let 
us hope that they will use their power for the general good and 
not degenerate into a selfish organized minority favoring them- 
selves at the expense of the other 95 per cent of the inhabitants 
of this country. 

There is no one in this House and no real American any- 
where who does not appreciate with lasting gratitude the serv- 
ices, and in many cases the sacrifices of the men who were in 
the service on land and sea. Those of us who were unable, by 
reason of age or otherwise, to take part in that active service 
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envy the young and vigorous men who did. We feel, as they 
must feel, that the memory of their service and their sacri- 
fice is a precious possession for them and for their descendants. 
And it seems to me a very doubtful benefit and a very fleeting 
satisfaction to demand or receive from the Government any 
bonus or, reward which will cloud that memory with even a 
suspicion of commercializing their patriotic service. We can 
not compensate the sacrifices which many of the men made by 
any money payment. Equally, it is a duty and a pleasure for 
all of us, not only by our votes but by any necessary sacrifice 
of money, to endeavor in the best ways which lie open to us 
to take care of all those who were wounded or incapacitated. 

There never has been, and will not be, any hesitancy on the 
part of Congress or the American people to recognize their ob- 
ligations in this regard to the fullest extent. The American 
Legion and all other ex-service men appreciate this and have 
made public statements to that effect. 

I believe it is true that no other Government in the history 
of the world has ever been so generous and solicitous to care 
for its sick and wounded as has the United States, and the fact 
that we are to-day spending over a million dollars a day for this 
purpose testifies, so far as money can testify, to the truth of 
that statement. 

On that particular point my only criticism is that there are 
some Classes, such, for example, as the student nurses and the 
reconstruction aides, who just as truly sacrificed their health, 
and in many cases their lives, as did the men at the front, who 
have not yet received recognition. 

If we are to distribute money in the shape of bonuses, what 
shall we say of all the devoted men, and especially the women, 
who during all of the years of the war, at home and abroad, 
labored incessantly, in many cases sacrificing their health. in 
the service of their sons and the sons of others in order that 
the service men might receive proper care both here and abroad? 
While the Army and Navy were the fighting arms of the United 
States, it should not, in fairness, be forgotten that the whole 
Nation, on the farm, in the workshop, in the offices, and in the 
homes, worked and made sacrifices to the end that the fighting 
arms of the Nation might be upheld and might do their work 
in an efficient manner. 

If 2 bonus is to be distributed to the young and able-bodied 
men who served in the war, why should the old and feeble 
mothers and the young and delicate wives and sisters, who made 
their sacrifices, be forgotten? 

The inspiring spectacle of the war was the whole Nation 
working together without regard to section or age or sex to 
uphold the national honor and to save the world from despot- 
ism. <All the people and all the wealth of the Nation were 
working together in war, and if the Nation and its people are 
to prosper they must work together in peace. No section and 
no class can long prosper at the expense of the balance of the 
Nition. Let us not forget that we should legislate, not for any 
class or section, surely not for the sake of votes in our own 
districts, but for the lasting good of our country. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW]. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House, those who oppose any plan to add to the pay of 
our Worid War veterans base their opposition upon one or an- 
other of three main lines of argument. They say, first, that the 
veterans do not deserve it, or, at any rate, that it is inappro- 
priate to reward them financially for merely doing their duty; 
second, that it will be wasted, or that it will do the veterans 
more harm than good; and, third, that the country can not 
afford to pay it. These are the only serious lines of argument 
against adjusted compensation, and I propose, with the time 
and privilege accorded me, to show why not one of these argu- 
ments has any foundation in reason or any justification in fact. 

WHY 


THE VETERANS DESERVE COMPENSATION, 


First, I know that many whose generous judgment and pa- 
triotism I hold in highest regard are opposed to giving any addi- 
tional pay in any form, and no matter by what name such pay- 
ment may be called, to former soldiers and sailors who were not 
physically injured in the war. They insist that the men who 
in time of war offered their youth and their lives for their coun- 
try can not be coinpensuted with money or land or insurance; 
that it is the immemorial privilege of a country’s youth to serve 
their homeland when in danger, and that the true reward for 
such service is to be found in the esteem of their kindred and 
neighbors, in the recollections they have of comradeship in a 
great and noble undertaking, and in the consciousness of the 
high example they have set to coming generations. I under- 
stand this point of view; I respect it; I sympathize with it; and 
in large degree I share it. One can not but respect the nobility 
of such sentiments, if sure that they are uttered by those who 
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are not thinking of their own income and the possible avoidance 
of tax burdens which might menace that income. 

But, Mr. Speaker, and this is equally manifest, it is not alone 
the soldiers and sailors to whom this argument should have 
been addressed. Exactly the same considerations were ap)li- 
cable to those who supplied property needed by their country 
in prosecuting the war, and to those who—many of them 
exempted from military service, though of military age— 
helped in producing munitions and materials essential to their 
country’s defense. They, too, should have found their true 
reward in the glory and memory of patriotic service and in 
the example of devotion which they were privileged to offer to 
the unborn future. But has anyone the temerity to claim that 
those who made guns and shells for their country in the hour 
of its danger were asked to find adequate compensation in 
lofty memories or high esteem? Were the workers and in- 
vestors in plants which made shoes and uniforms for the sol- 
diers imbued with this spirit and recompensed on this principle? 
Did the manufacturers of airplanes find satisfaction in spiritual 
and intangible rewards? Did those who sold to the Government 
woolens, or copper, or automobiles, or ships? Did the brokers 
and great metropolitan banking houses who negotiated Goy- 
ernment contracts rest content with contemplating the sacrifices 
which they had endured for a suffering world? 

Mr. Speaker, I can not discover any fair basis for distin- 
guishing between the Government's debts to the brokers who 
negotiated Government contracts and to the firms that manu- 
factured war materials and to the civilian laborers employed 
by these firms, on the one hand, and its debts to the soldiers 
and sailors who offered their youth and strength and life on 
the other. Our Government was called on to pay to the last 
Shylockian drop for everything that it bought or hired in con- 
nection with the war except for its soldiers, sailors, and iia- 
rines. It paid during the war prices inflated “beyond the 
wildest dreams of avarice” for most that it bought and most 
that it hired. When the war was over, it settled for canceled 
coutracts, even those entered upon after the armistice, and in 
many cases even for contracts which were only implied, with 
unheard-of prodigality. Contractors were not only paid for 


losses incurred but even for profits not gained. Those who 
pressed Claims against the Government for money invested 


or for property sacrificed in the war were not told to find 
their reward in a happy conscience or in fame. They had 
their compensation more than adjusted. They received their 
compensation on the cost-plus basis, and no suggestions were 
ever made that they should accept memories and dreams in lieu 
thereof. Some, in fact, who to-day are most tenaciously con- 
testing the relatively modest claims of the veterans on the 
ground of the Treasury’s impoverishment are the very ones 
who did not hesitate, when their own interests were at stake, 
to press gross and viciously inflated claims against this sanie 
Treasury. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I know the argument that some of the 
gentlemen opposing additional compensation for the veterans 
are accustoined to advance. They ease their consciences in op 
posing such payments by saying that if they had had their way 
the laborers ‘would have been drafted and mobilized just as the 
soldiers and sailors were, and munitions plants and mines and 
factories supplying war materials would have been = com- 
mandeered in the same way. ‘“ Of course,” they always adi, 
“the cost-plus system was wrong, and the Government ouglit 
not to have done what it did, but two wrongs do not make « 
right.” Most of us have heard that cunning argument so man) 
times that it sounds almost phonographic. But in legislation, 
as in everything else in life, we have to face the facts as they 
are and deal with the situation as it is and not as it might 
have been. 

Having recognized so fully, as every one admits that we 
did, our debts to the contractors and brokers and civilian 
workers of the war, we are now morally bound to recognize, 
even if belatedly, the obligation that the country owes to those 
who were our soldiers and sailors, and whom, when the) 
returned from the war, our Government turned out jobless, 
without giving them enough to buy, at that time, a respectable 
suit of ready-made clothes. Those who were in charge of th: 
Government unquestionably ought to have given more generous 
help to the men retiring from its military service. They ought 
to have given it then and there. But they did not do so, an‘ 
there remains for us to-day, three years after, an unescapabl: 
obligation to try and rectify their failure, even if we can onl) 
hope to do so in very small degree. It is hard to see how an) 
one of generous instincts can feel otherwise. Suppose any 
other employer of labor, confronted with an emergency, hai 
sent a third or fourth of his employees upon a mission involving 
hardships and possibilities of peril. Suppose also that he had 
designated the particular men who were to go without con- 






sulting their choice or desire. And then suppose that while 
they were gone he had reduced their pay, and had doubled or 
trebled the pay of those who remained. What would you think 
of the fairness and justice and generosity of such an em- 
ployer who, when the laborers returned, made no effort to ad- 
‘ust their compensation? What would you think of a nation 
‘\vhich treated its defenders in such manner? The answer is 
lear as the very sunlight of God’s heaven, 
HOW COMPENSATION WILL HELP VETERANS. 

Second. We come now to the next argument against adjusted 
compensation, What might be called its second line of defense. 
Qpponents of the measure insist that even if the Government 
did deal unjustly and ungenerously ‘with its veterans at the 
moment When they were discharged from the Army or the 
Navy, nevertheless a belated payment made to-day would do 
them more harm than good. Such payments, they say, would 
be wasted, or worse, they would encourage idleness and dissi- 
pation. One opponent, in a widely circulated statement, has 
declared that ‘it will put obstacles in the way of the veterans’ 
true advancement. It will induce men to quit work and loaf, 
and will have disastrous effects upon industry all over the 
country.” Another predicts that many veterans, when they 
receive their money, will take passage for Europe, ‘or some 
country Where they can escape the benign provisions of the 
Volstead Act, and will live riotously until their funds are ex- 
hausted. He was referring to the cash bonus, ‘since eliminated 
from the bill, which allowed a veteran, at the most, payments 
of $50 at intervals of three months. This would have amounted 
in the aggregate to $200 per year, or an average of $4 per week. 
Now, under the new bill, if a veteran had served overseas for 
ihe greater part of two years, he might, by borrowing the 
iaximum, secure cash to the extent of $312. But surely any 
soldier would command the admiration of Members of this 
liouse, both for his optimism and for his financial ability, who 
could. get transportation to and from Europe and live ex- 
travagantly upon any such modest sum.e These are only chance 
examples among many that might be cited of the exaggera- 
tion and of the ignorance of the provisions of the bill which 
have been displayed in statements sent broadcast by its op- 
ponents. 

No one, of course, would claim that veterans are instinctively 
more wise or more thrifty than the common run of men. Among 
he youth who served in the war, as among the youth and their 
elders who did not so serve, there are some who save their 
earnings, and there are seme who squander them. I firmly 
helieve, however, that the handicaps and obstacles which the 
veterans have had to overcome during the past three years 
have tended to make them more appreciative of the value of 
money and of the difficulty of acquiring it, and J also believe 
that the provisions of the pending bill, especially if somewhat 
simplified in detail and definition, will induce the majority of 
veterins to conserve their adjusted compensation as insurance 
for themselves and their families in the future. 

THE VETERANS’ UNRECOGNIZED HANDICAPS, 

Our ex-service men have struggled during the last three years 
under more and greater handicaps than most people recognize. 
lt is not, as Many assume, merely a question of their having 
failed to get the wages during the years of the war which they 
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night have gotten if they had remained in civil life. It is not 
simply that they came back to find their companions of pre- 
War days able to live far more luxuriously than they were able 
to do. Nor was it merely that they found themselves of a sud- 
den “dumped out,” along with several million others, on a 
world that had few places waiting for them. There were other 
und still more difficult handicaps for them to overcome. Their 
\nilitary life had not only not fitted them for ordinary occupa- 
tious; it had actually tended to unfit them morally and mentally 
to resume quickly the responsibilities and routine of civilian 
life. Kor months, running in most cases well into two years, 
those who were enlisted men had lived without initiative, with- 
out either obligation or opportunity te do more or otherwise 
than they were daily told to do, knowing each day that what 
they did would have no helpful bearing in the way of prepara- 
tion for their future. They had lived a vagrant, nomadic life, 
one month here, the next month there, perhaps on the other side 
the ocean, a life of change, of intermittent excitement and 
Intense nervous strain, a life far removed from home and its 
customary restraints and duties, a life as different from all 
that had gone before, or all that was destined to come after, as 
‘he Middle Ages were different from modern times. No other 
ife that one can conceive of would so unfit a youth nentally— 
1 am not oblivious to the physical benefits, which were many— 
as the life of a common soldier in time of war. In the course 
of six or eight months after the war ended approximately 
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4,000,000 young men, who had undergone these very unsettling 
experiences during one or two years, were turned loose without 
jobs, without clothes other than their Army equipment, and 
without other money to help them make a new start in life than 
the paltry $60, which was all that the Government handed them, 
and which at that time was insufficient to buy more than an 
overcoat or a civilian suit of poor material, one or the other, 
not both. We have seen them as the months and years have 
passed still going about in their khaki blouses and shirts and 
their Army shoes, and in winter wearing their Army coats, dyed 
or remade because the Army forbade them to wear their un- 
changed uniforms after discharge. 

It is probably true that many of them did not seize the first 
chance of employment that was offered to them; that they hesi- 
tated to drop back to work inferior to that which they had 
known before they left for the war; that they were reluctant to 
accept wages, perhaps high in terms of dollars as compared with 
prewar standards, but much lower in buying power, and far 
inferior to the wages received by their pre-war companions who 
had remained at home. It is doubtless true that many of them 
remained restless, turned from one thing to another and could 
nc * settle down at once to steady work. It was one of the in- 
evitable results of the life they had been living. It was one of 
the handicaps which they had to face and overcome, and which 
we as a people ought to understand and recognize, 

Gradually, however, the 4,000,000 veterans began to readjust 
themselves. The vast majority of them were finding places that 
enabled them to get along, to contribute their share to the 
family rent and grocery bills, perhaps even to assume the re 
sponsibility of a family of their own, when abruptly the bus!- 
ness of the country withered and collapsed. Mills and fae- 
tories which had been working to capacity shut down in part 
or closed their doors completely. Mines similarly: curtailed 
operations or ceased working altogether. Stores and shops and 
offices reduced their forces. Again several million men were 
unemployed. I do not mean to pretend that only the veterans 
found themselves out of work, but I do contend that it was 
almost inevitable that the “last hired” should be the “ first 
fired,” and that ex-soldiers who had been “ taken on” since the 
war should be dropped sooner than those who had had the ad- 
vantage of longer experience and greater proficiency, gained at 
home during the war period. The situation needs no argument 
by way of proof. It is known to everyone who has visited the 
crowded headquarters of veteran organizations, or who has 
been at all familiar with the busy bureaus for unemployment 
anywhere in the country during the past year. 

Now, it is because our veterans have had to face these many 
distressing handicaps since their return from the war—handi- 
caps due first to their retarded start in life; second, to their 
own mental unrest; and, finally, to the general unsettlement of 
the country’s industry and business. It is because of the long, 
hard struggle they have had to make during these past three 
years in order to hold their own and to get along that I believe 
the veterans to-day will appreciate and profit by the financial 
benefits which the Government proposes to offer them—not 
only more than they would have three years ago but also more 
than any other group of citizens in the country. : 

THE MEASURE ENCOURAGES THRIFT, 

Furthermore, the measure which lies before us has been 
framed in such a way as to encourage a thrifty regard for 
future benefits rather than present consumption or enjoyment. 
Ip every one of the alternatives offered to the veteran this idea 
is dominant. The bill offers him help in securing a farm or a 
home; it offers hii help for vocational training; it offers him, 
free of charge, an insurance policy (or certificate, as it is non- 
descriptly called in the bill) which wili be paid to the bene- 
ficiary whom he may name or to his heirs in case of his death, 
or which will be paid to him if still living at the end of 20 
years; and while it gives him a chance to obtain cash loans on 
the security of his insurance when needed, it stimulates him 
to repay these loans, not only by penalizing his failure to do 
so but by adding to the maturity value of his capital in case 
he does, 

I could have wished that these penalties and rewards had 
been reduced to a more simplified and more easily compre- 
hensive system in the bill, but the very desirable principle of 
thrift encouragement is fundamentally embodied in the meas- 
ure and it will not be difficult for those who have still to deal 
with it to perfect its details. 

In a word, the measure now before the House offers to our 
veterans not only a just and fair, if long overdue, reward, but 
also a reward that has been framed upon the principle of help- 
ing the beneficiaries to help themselves, which is the guiding 
principle of all intelligent humane legislation, 
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THE COST OF COMPENSATION, 


Third. We come now to the third and last serious line of 
defense—the line of most grim and dogged resistance on the 
part of the opponents of adjusted compensation. It is the 
argument of those who say that they would like to give the 
veterans such compensation, who admit that the veterans de- 
serve it and that it would doubtless be very helpful to them at 
this time, but who insist that the country simply can not afford 
it. The argument is generally premised upon the assumption 
of an involved expense running into inconceivable billions, and 
this, it is naturally asserted, will force a multiplication of the 
tax burdens under which the country is now staggering, will 
retard, if not reverse, the recovery of the country’s business, 
and will cause in the end much more distress than that which 
it is intended to alleviate. 

I have received, as every Member of Congress has received 
during recent weeks, a deluge of market bulletins and circular 
letters from corporations and brokerage houses professing to 
estimate the burden which the adjusted compensation bill, if 
adopted, will place upon the business of the country, but I 
have yet to read one such circular or to read any financial let- 
ter in any important metropolitan daily which gives anything 
but a grossly exaggerated statement of the probable cost of 
the pending measure. The financial writer of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger recently stated that the bill “ will require two 
billions of dollars, initially,” and this seemed bad enough, but 
an editorial in the Washington Star a few days later esti- 
mated the cost as ranging somewhere between fifty and seventy- 
five billions. After that, one was not surprised when the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury raised the limit to one hundred and 
eighty-five billions—although he subsequently admitted an error 
of one hundred and sixty-seven billions in his original estimate. 

What are the facts? 

According to the tabulations furnished by the finance officers 
of the War and Navy Departments the maximum cost of the 
payments provided for in the bill reported on March 16 by the 
Ways and Means Committee would be a little in excess of 
$4,000,000,000 in the course of 20 years. If all the veterans kept 
their insurance intact and did not forfeit any of it by borrow- 
ing against it and defaulting, so that its maturity value reached 
the maximum, the total cost would foot up to this aggregate of 
$4,000,000,000 by 1943, an aggregate roughly equal to the total 
expenditures of our Government during a single current year, 
but this aggregate would be distributed over 20 years and not 
more than a quarter of it would have to be paid before 1943. 

The minimum expense of the measure would be $1,200,000,000 
and would occur only under the following conditions: If all 
the veterans were to borrow cash from the banks at once to the 
full limit authorized by the bill, and all were to default upon 
their notes, it might cost the Government altogether $1,200,- 
000,000 three years hence, at the end of 1925, but that would be 
all that it would ever cost. These are the maximum and mini- 
mum costs involved in the present bill—the maximum, $4,000,- 
000,000, scattered over 20 years and for the most part not due 
before 1943; the minimum, $1,200,000,000, possibly due in 1925. 

The actual cost will depend upon the choice of the veterans 
as between the different alternatives that are offered them. Ac- 
cording to the estimate of the committee, in no year before 1943 
would the total expense amount to more than $136,000,000, and 
during most of this time it would range around $30,000,000. 
The committee estimates make no allowance, however, for bor- 
rowing on the part of the veterans, which would doubtless 
hasten and materially add to the Government’s expenditures 
during the years immediately following 1925. For the first three 
years their estimates of the expense involved are as follows: 
Pe aiins cchaseiche widen nie hsithin-gd sin chitescdeen tie nacepdetnantilstgie ns bdiagadl $74, 279, 000 
124, 440, 000 
121, 370, 000 


WHAT CANADA DID FOR HER VETERANS, 


These are indeed formidable sums from the point of view of 
an individual, but they are not terrifying from the viewpoint of 
a great country like ours, and they are but surface ripples as 
compared with the mountainous wave of expense which the 
writers of financial bulletins have pictured as about to inundate 
the country in case the veterans’ bill is adopted. Canada in the 
single year of 1919 paid to her soldiers “ war-service gratuities ” 
almounting to $164,000,000, and her population is not one-twelfth 
as great as ours. If our Government were this coming year to 
pay her veterans as adjusted compensation an amount aggregat- 
ing per capita what Canada paid to her veterans as “ war-serv- 
ice gratuities’ in 1919, it would amount to more than $2,000,- 
000,000. It would not only acquit once and for all the whole 
eash bonus us proposed in the original Fordney-McCumber bills, 
but it would leave an additional bonus of more than $500,000,000 
available. Surely if Canada, notwithstanding that she had been 
engaged in war for four years and that 10 per cent of her popu- 


lation had been enlisted, could pay this gratuity in the first year 
after the war ended, we ought to be able to pay the incompar. 
ably lesser sum asked for to-day, and to pay it without the re. 
motest suggestion of ruin to the business interests of the country, 

I have already named the sums asked for during the next three 
years. They are not of staggering proportions. They range 
from $74,000,000 in 1923 to $136,000,000 in 1925, the largest total 
being less than a tenth of what the Army and Navy cost last year, 

TAX PROVISIONS DPSERVE NO PLACE IN BILL. 

Tt has been said that in order to raise these sums, special taxes 
must be levied. But the suggestion of levying special taxes in 
order to meet a special expenditure has seldom been raised with 
regard to any other measure, and never has it been raised be- 
fore in connection with the adjustment of compensation for any 
other war claimants. When the Dent Act was passed, which 
arranged for settling claims of war contractors, no particular 
revenue measure was provided, although the actual compensa. 
tion paid under that act amounted to nearly $3,000,000,000. No 
prejudice was created against these claimants and there was 
little protest against them, because they were paid out of the 
general resources of the Treasury, and no definite taxes were 
assigned for their settlement. The same is true of the adjust- 
ment of the compensation proposed for the railroads, amount- 
ing to $500,000,000 for the losses incurred under war administra- 
tion. It is true, also, of the $40,000,000 voted to compensate 
mine owners for losses incurred merely in getting ready to pro- 
duce minerals for chemical warfare, but without actually pro- 
ducing them. It is true of the many millions voted for the re- 
lief of Shipping Board contractors. If, as has been suggested, we 
were now to incorporate new taxes in the act adjusting the com- 
pensation of the veterans, we should discriminate in a manner 
quite without precedent against the claims of those who offered 
to their country not property, but their youth and their lives— 
claims amounting te only a fraction of those already met for 
property. We should help to turn what is intended to be, and 
what ought to be, an expression of gratitude and an act of 
justice into a source of criticism and disparagement of the 
country’s defenders. This has, in fact, already resulted to a 
serious extent from the agitation of such proposals. 

HOW EXPENSE OF COMPENSATION CAN BE MET. 

That the requirements of adjusted compensation as provided 
for in the present bill can be easily met during the next years 
without additional] taxation would seem obvious, if it had not 
been disputed by those in authority. If the results of the recent 
Conference for the Limitation of Armaments prove anywhere 
near as substantial as we hope and believe, the resultant econo- 
mies in the appropriations for the Army and Navy will amount 
to at least $200,000,000 yearly. These are economies which were 
not contemplated and taken account of in next year’s budget, 
and they are more than double the estimated requirements for 
compensation during the next two years. If continued for 20 
years, these economies alone will aggregate enough to cover the 
total cost of adjusted compensation. The War Finance Board, 
which, according to present litigation, will begin liquidation on 
July 1 next, will also release enough millions of Government 
mony to meet a large part of the veterans’ bill for the next two 
years. But even if these sources did not exist, merely a part 
of the interest which is annually accruing on the British debt 
would be sufficient to meet the soldiers’ claims for the next two 
years. In fact, the interest accrued and accruing on that debt 
alone would cover every expense involved in adjusted com- 
pensation throughout the whole 20 years of its payment. | 
mention Great Britain specifically, because her solvency does 
not depend to the same degree as that of France and Italy 
upon reparation payments from Germany, and because the Brit- 
ish Government has already begun to reduce its own domestic 
debt. Within the past fortnight, in fact, announcement has 
been made that payment of £50,000,000 (over $200,000,000) in 
interest to the United States is being arranged for in next year’s 
British budget. 

This of itself is more than double the amount required for the 
coming year by the pending bill. In any one of these several 
ways our veterans can easily be compensated without increased 
taxation, without increased loans, and without even touching 
the principal of the debts which are owing us. And such being 
the case, Congress ought, tm justice to the veterans, to pass ihe 
adjusted compensation act without attaching to it any special 
revenue measure, and it not ouly ought to do so but it can do so 
without fear of embarrassment to the Treasury. 

POLITICAL ASPECTS OF COMPENSATION, 

There is another line of argument against adjusted compen: 
sation to which I might also allude. It is the most unworthy 
of all arguments, but the one most frequently and most vigor: 
ously presented by those of my correspondents who are oppose! 
to the bill. It is well illustrated by the weekly letters of the 
National Founders’ Association, signed by its president, William 
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1. Barr, copies of which have, I believe, been received by most 
of my colleagues. In his letter of March 9 Mr. Barr says, 
“Make it plain to them—the Members of Congress—that there 
are political reasons which should compel them to avoid any 
rurther bonus burden,” and in his letter of March 16 Mr. Barr 
~onewed his gentle admonition in these words, “Even if the 
Senate by the exercise of good sense should defeat this bill,” he 
sivs. * we shall remember those who were responsible for it.” I 
juve received during the past two months several scores of such 
menacing letters from men similarly placed at the head of large 
corporations, but never a promise or a threat, or any appeal to 
nersonal advantage has come to me from any veteran or any 
veteran organization. This, I believe, has been the experience of 
most of my colleagues in the House. We have received an occa- 
sional mildly worded resolution from a legion post or other 
veteran association expressing indorsement of the plan of ad- 
usted compensation or of some of its features, but without ever 
» suggestion of that bullying and browbeating attitude which 
has become all too familiar from the other side. 

1 realize that the debt which our Government owes to its de- 
fenders has come to be regarded very much as are all debts for 
services long since rendered. The feelings of many of our people 
toward it are akin to our individual feeling toward the bills of 
doctors and lawyers for services which they may have _ per- 
formed in time gone by. The doctor may have saved the life of 
one of us or of one we love, several years ago, or the lawyer 
may have saved our home and fortune. But we face their be- 
lated bills for such services perfunctorily and with a not un- 
natural desire to find any possible means of escape. 

WASHINGTON AND COMPENSATION, 

Unfortunately with our debt to the veterans the situation is 
even more depressing. The vision that illumined the world 
four years ago has paled with the lapse of time. The spirit of 
brotherhood and of williSgness to sacrifice Which animated the 
country has gradually flickered out. Even the memory of what 
was great and beautiful in those epic years is fading rapidly. 
We have almost forgotten how we sent our soldiers off to the 
war with musie and garlands and pledges of undying gratitude, 
and how frantically we acclaimed their return with unbridled 
expressions of affection and appreciation for what they had 
We have almost forgotten that we only offered them 
words and musie and flowers, and that we still have a tangible 
debt to pay. We have almost ceased to realize that, as Wash- 
ington said 140 years ago of the compensation he thought was 
due to the soldiers of his Army, “It is more than a common 
debt. It is a debt of honor which can not be canceled until it is 
fairly discharged.” 

Washington, addressing Congress again in 1783, added these 
words, which we can confidently repeat to-day: 

If the whole Army have not merited whatever a grateful people can 
westow, then I have been beguiled by prejudice and built opinion on the 

isis of error, * * * But I am under no such apprehension. <A 
niry rescued by their arms from impending ruin will never leave 
iid the debt of gratitude. ? 

My friends; I have had no part in the framing of this bill. 
Such suggestions as I have made from time to time have not heen 
incorporated in it. There are features in it which I do not like. 
It is not in many of its details what I should have preferred it 
But all legislation, like everything else in life involving 
choice, inevitably requires compromise. I believe in the prin- 
ciples that underlie this bill and in the attempt which it offers 
to repair a great injustice. I believe that some of what seem to 
be its errors can be corrected later. I shall certainly vote for it. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr, Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Myr, JEFFERS]. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I want to refer to 
the remarks of Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas wherein he said, while 
pointing his finger at the Democratic side of the House, that 
“your contractors ” were the ones who so unscrupulously robbed 
the Government both during the war and in settling up contracts 
ifter the war. In that connection I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the Standard Steel Car Co., owned by the Mellon affili- 
ated interests, as shown by testimony taken before the Graham 
subcommittee, were proven to be the worst type of the grafters 
Who robbed the Government on war contracts both during the 
War and in settling up the unfinished contract after the war. 
Now this same Mellon, of the Mellon affiliated interests, is your 
(Republican) Secretary of the Treasury, prince of profiteers and 
sreatest grafters on this Government, and he now rides around 
in a big $10,000 limousine and opposes adjusted compensation 
lor the poor devil of an American doughboy soldier who sweat 
blood and slept in the mud for the safety of the homes of this 
country, for the protection of the flag we love, and to keep this 
country safe for profiteers and grafters on the Government like 
your Mr. Mellon, [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been said about helping disabled 
€x-service men first. It has been intimated that the American 
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Legion was putting the welfare of the able-bodied ahead of the 
care of the disabled. That is not true. The Legion has always 
pushed legislation for the care of the disabled first. Here is a 
statement to prove that from the disabled ex-service men at 
the Mount Alto Hospital. 

Their statement is followed here by a list of petitions, all of 
which were signed by disabled ex-service men. These repre- 
sentations were presented to the President of the United States, 
together with an accompanying letter from the National Legis- 
lative Committee of the American Legion, as follows: 


Whereas the American Legion has always given first consideration to 
the disabled mer in urging legislation of benefit to them before Con- 
gress ; and 

Whereas this 1s amply attested to by the passage of the first Sweet 
bill, now Public 104, increasing the temporary total benefits to the 
disabled from $30 to $80 per month, at a total cost of approximately 
$80,000,000 a year; and the appropriation of $18,600,000 for the con- 
struction of permanent hospitals for the beneficiaries of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau; and in urging the passage of the consolida- 
tion bill, now Public No. 47, an act to establish the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau; and in securing from Congress the passage of a 
bill allowing time spent in vocational training te apply as residence 
upon a homestead; and in urging sufficient appropriations for the 
departments of the Government providing hospital care, compensation, 
insurance, and vocational training; and in urging the passage of 8S, 


1 1565, just passed by the Senate, granting the right of retirement to 


disabled emergency officers; and 
Whereas the American Legion is the only organization of ex-service 
men that has appeared before Congress urging the passage of all of the 
above legislation and many other bills in addition thereto: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That each and every signer of this resolution believes that 
the national officers of the American Legion, duly elected and instructed 
by national conventions of the American Legion in urging the passage 
of the adjusted cempensation bill, are carrying out properly the re- 
quest of all ex-service men and women, whether disabled or not, that 
the Congress pass immediately H. R. 1, now pending before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, and S. 506, now pending before 
the Senate Finance Committee, both bills being practicaliy identical 
and providing for an adjustment of compensation for all ex-service men 
and women who served honorably between April 6, 1917, and July 
1, 1919. 
; Arthur J. McNamara, H. Frederick Moyer, Joseph R. Me- 
Donald, Emory M. Snyder, Robert M. Skinner, Samuel 
E. Stokes, Theodore Payton, Shuford Fincher, Richard 
H. Powell, P. Rollins, O. F. Vogt, R. EB. Goodwin, Milton 
Roach, W. P. Geis, Francis M. Dwyer, FE. G. Yates, John 
J. Heffernan, A. EF. Prince, David Roner, E. P. Me- 
Intyre, jr., Walter D. Lowell, A. HL. Sando, KB. C. Capers, 
Cc. R. Sollers, Chas. Stack, Tony Gliatto, Charles Brew- 
ster, H. J. Graham, Ed. J. Hughes, B. A. Abbott, 8. C, 
L. Jensen, William G. Liezert, Paul Hershey, Russell B. 
Iiudson, W. J. Kirkpatrick, Edward 8S. Quad, Eddie 
B. Stewart, Andrew Joyce, Robert E. Clark, D. A. Fox, 
Erwin VY. Parham, Edwin M. Haines, Thomas Kirby, 
John P. McDonald, Chas. N. Hess, Sam. Middleton, 
John Little, Stephen Nonides, Chas. Hartinger, Paul 
Samek, Joseph D. Salatto, N. A. Pillow, Maury C, 
Smith, Thomas Martin, William R. Clatterbuck, Eud- 
ward L. Means, Thomas J. Kessler, Arthur Metcalf, J. 
H. McVay, Wm. F. Grosskurth, Richard Kennedy, John 
J. Capper, Arthur Ellis, Charles W. Rose, Fred Smoots, 
M. P. Kelly, J. F. Gilmartin, R. BE. Banks, Wm, G. Simms, 
Lucius J. Jones, Hugh Malone, Robert Johnson, William 
Il. Webb, Miles Williams, Robert Cooper, Marion Page, A. 
R. Cropper, Sara Clagett, Evelyn J. Davis, M. F. Siddall, 
Elmer N. O’Haver, Rossville, Md.; Litha KE. Taylor, 2021 
Mitts Avenue, Wilmington, N. C.; Hoke S. Palmer, Gate 
City, Va.: W. M. Dempsey, Washington, D. C.; L. R. 
Maddox. Macon, Ga.; F. F. Damron, Fairmont, W. Va.; 
Clifford Knutson, Crookston, Minn.; Hugh VPendleton, 
MeDowell, W. Va.; George C. Graham, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Luther S. Woodward, Boston, Va.; James L. 
Gallagher, Vineland, N. J.; Arthur J. Hichcock, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: William J. Morrissey, New York, N. Y.; 
Harry C. Poole, Ednor, Md.; John H. Carter, Chilhowie, 
Va.: Paul C. Sprinkle, Manassas, Va.; Parker V. Skip- 
per, Baltimore, Md.; Edgar W. Brown, Boston, Va. ; 
James E. Burdette, Silver Spring, Md.: Matthew J. 
Garney: Russell Souders, Washington, D. © Meyer 
Hurvitz, Washington, D, C.; Daniel Ellison, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; William J. O'Sullivan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
V. E. Goodnow, Cherrydale, Va.; Stlios Bitapaes, Cali 
fornia ; Dennis Lane, New York; Emil Kunz, New York; 
William J, Hart, New York; Charles Kauffman, Lewis- 
town. Md.:; R. Goodell, 2650 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; O. W. Richardson, 2650 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; Charles Bergman, 2650 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; Neil Far 
mer, 2650 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Fred. Beckner, Callaway, Va.; Guy C. Angell, 3630 
Thirteenth Street NE., Washington, D. C.: James R. 
Pendleton, 3630 Thirteenth Street NE., Washington, 
>. C.: Clifford D. Armstrong, 2650 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Nicholas Karson, 2650 Wis 
consin Avenue N. W., Washington, D. C.: R. J. Brown, 
905 Thirteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; William 
Henderson, 1011 M Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Albert Gilpin, 6705 Georgia Avenue NW., Washineton, 
Db. C.: John Cross, jr.. 317 F Street NE., Washington, 
ID. C.: Howard Ward, 3751 Jackson Street, Seattle, 
Wash. ; Joseph Colaveechio. 662 Crescent Avenue, Bronx, 
New York City; Depran Bedrosian, 345 Vennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C.: Jacob A. Tossounian, 908 
Twenty-second Street, Washington, DPD. €C.; Thomas 
White. 2576 Eighth Avenue, New York City: Otis San- 
ford, Bellwood, W. Va.; Hugh J. MeKenna, 2549 Thir- 
teenth Street NW.. Washington, D. C.; T. J. Keating, 
2650 Wisconsin Avenue, Washireton, I, ©. 
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Washington, March 22.—Petitions from 10 different groups of disabled 
war veterans from vocational training schools and Public Health hos- 
pitals in various sections of the country were presented to President 
Harding to-day by John Thomas Taylor, vice chairman of the national 
legislative committee of the American Legion. The petitions were 
signed by 1,982 disabled service men, and call upon the President and 
the Congress to enact the fivefold adjusted compensation bill, drawn 
by the Legion at the request of Congress and now before the lower 
llouse for passage. 

The petitions were from the following: 

Cc. M. Francey Post, No. 70, United States Public Health Service 
Hospital No, 60, Oteen, 8S. C., 544 signatures. 

Sherman Technical Association, United States Vocational School No. 
1, Chillicothe, Ohio, 350 signatures. 


Disabled men in training, United States Veterans’ Bureau, Pittsburg, 
Kans., 260 signatures. 

United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 45, Biltmore, N. C., 190 sig- 
natures, 


Galbraith Chapter, No. 3, D. A. V. W. W., Tyler, Tex., 170 signa- 
tures. 

United States Public Health Service Hospital No. 53, Dwight, IIL, 
159 signatures. 

United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 32, Mount Alto, Washington, 
D. C., 133 signatures. 

Disabled veterans of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 66 signatures. 

Chapter No. 1, Disabled American Veterans of the World War, Fargo, 
8S. Dak., 57 signatures, ‘ 

Disabled men taking vocational training at Hill’s Business College, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 53 signatures. 

Copy of telegram from disabled veterans of the World War, announc- 
ing that their national convention at Detroit unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions favoring immediate passage of adjusted compensation bill. 

The majority of the petitions state that persons opposing adjusted 
compensation legislation in the name of disabled veterans misrepresent 
the attitude of the disabled. They request that the discrepancy in 
pay between the men in the service during the war and those at home 
be equalized in part. 

The petitions were accompanied by the following written statement 
to the President: 


MARCH 22, 1922, 
The honorable the PRESIDENT, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear MR. Presipent: In view of the fact that such wide publicity 
has been given to the visit of a small number of patients of the Walter 
Reed Hospital in opposition to the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill 
now pending before Congress, I take the liberty of presenting to you 
at this time petitions from about 2,000 disabled men, received at this 
office, and selected from the great number forwarded from hospitals 
all over the country. These petitions more clearly voice the sentiments 
of the disabled men regarding this legislation. 

These men protest vigorously against the misrepresentation of their 
real attitude by a few of their number located here in Washington, 
and they desire by this means to convey to you their true feelings with 
regard to their buddies with whom they served side by side in the 
Great World War. 

Respectfully, JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Vice Chairman National Legislative Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall take advantage of the general leave to 
extend my remarks Jater, 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia |Mr. VINSON]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, to the last day of my life I 
shall never be able to forget that memorable morning of April 
6, 1917, as the debate on the resolution declaring a state of war 
against the German Empire was drawing to a close, 

Peace had ever been a passion with the Nation. It had been 
to the American people “ like a pillar of cloud to lead them the 
way, and by night a pillar of fire to give them light to go by 
day and night.” 

Each and every one of us here at that time fully recognized, 
terrible as war is, great as the sacrifice we might be called upon 
to make, the hour had arrived when the mailed fist of despotism 
and savagery must be stricken down; Prussianism must perish 
from the face of the earth. 

No people who are afraid to die for their rights ever long 
retained them. Whenever the time comes that America will 
submit to a violation of her rights anywhere on earth, through 
fear of tyrannical military autoeracy, then we will witness our 
Nation decay to its inevitable doom. We will behold the de- 
generacy of our people; see the fires of democracy which were 
lighted in this country and which flashed across the earth, 
illuminating the darkest spots, smolder and die. 

Forces of circumstances over which we had no control had 
at last brought us into the whirlpool of destruction—the most 
colossal war of all history. 

Upon the adoption of the resolution this great Government 
and its millions of people buckled on the armor of war and 
turned their thoughts from peaceful pursuits to the successful 
prosecution of the war. The unlimited resources of the Nation 
were placed in the scales of war, and there could be no turning 
back until the enemy had been beaten into the dust berore the 
victorious armies of the world and peace and happiness again 
restored. 

In a marvelously short time over 4,000,000 of the bravest of 
the brave, the flower of the land, were under arms. From 
every walk of life they came. Two millions of these soldiers 
fought the battles of the Republic 3,000 miles away from home 
and loved ones. They were the saviors of our civilization; 
they struck the blow that shattered the armies of the enemy ; 
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they rescued Europe and the world from the domination o¢ 
mnilitary autocracy. 

Time in its tireless flight will never cause us to forget the 
heroism of our soldiers as it was displayed at the Mary 
Chateau-Thierry, and in the Argonne, and upon every other 
field of battle. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another day indelibly stamped on my 
memory, and it is the 11th day of November, 1918—one year 
and seven months after the adoption of the war resolution. 

Sitting in this very Chamber on that day, all of a suddep 
I heard the clang of hammers, the trumpet call of bugles, anq 
the constant roar and echo of cannon, all mixed and mingleq 
with the shouts of the people of the Capital City. 

What was it all about? was the question asked by everyone, 
The answer came: “The armistice is signed.” Thank God, 
the war is over. From yonder balcony of the Capitol I gazeg 
down on historic Pennsylvania Avenue. Thousands upon thov- 
sands of people were parading the streets, waving banners anj 
shouting for joy. There was rejoicing in every city, village, 
and hamlet throughout the land, and mothers who had golj 
stars in their window stood with tears streaming down their 
cheeks and thanked Ged that the war had ended and that no 
other mother’s boy would have to die in the conflict. 

The war being over, the millions of soldiers whose fame and 
heroism will live until prineipalities and powers have gone 
away forever and the everlasting republic is established where 
the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God are sung 
to the musie of the spheres, returned to their homes and loved 
ones to once again assume their places in the everyday walks 
of life. 

This mighty Government of ours has gathered under its 
beneficent care the disabled soldiers and the dependents of those 
who made the supreme sacrifice and sleep the last sleep in a 
soldier’s grave; has become a husband to the widow and a 
father to the orphan. 

It is the solemn duty of this Government, which it gladly 
performs, to eare now and in the future for the disabled 
defenders of the Republic and the dependents of those who gave 
their all. 

No stinted allowances are made or ever will be made, for the 
whole Nation recognizes this obligation, and the Government 
has liberally made appropriations and will continue to do so 
for the spilled blood and destroyed sinews of the country’s 
defenders; a debt which, however, can never be repaid. Never- 
theless, the Government will do its best to alleviate their suf- 
fering and want; but, sir, while we have been caring for the 
disabled and the dependent ones scant attention has been 
accorded to those brave seldiers who were fortunate enough to 
escape injury or death and who carried the flag to triumphant 
victory. 

Does not this Government owe a debt of gratitude to these 
men? While we will never fail to care for the disabled and 
dependent ones, yet we should do justice by those who escaped 
injury as well as by those who were injured. 

On February 14, in a speech in the Senate, the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson], replying to the argument 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], who had addressed 
the Senate in opposition to the bonus bill and whe had ad- 
vanced the idea that only the disabled ones were entitled to 
compensation, in unanswerable logic Mr. WaArson: said: 

Are battles won by disabled soldiers? Those who were killed in 
battle die “ the beautiful death of.a soldier,” but they do not win the 
battle. The disabled soldier, nobly risking his life and being put out 
of action, does not win the battle. No matter how much the dead mal 
may bave contributed, no matter how much the disabled man may have 
contributed, he does not win the battle. The Hindenburg line and all 
other lines are broken by the men who are neither dead nor disabled. 
Two soldiers confronting the enemy, equal in bravery, equal in the 
sense of service, take exactly the same risk. Qne is shot down. ‘The 
other goes forward and wins the victory. 

In what degree is the patriotism of the one less than that of the 
other? By what process of reasoning do you reach the conclusion that 
the man who fortunately escapes injury or death deserves less at the 
hands of his country than the man who is so unfortunate in taking the 
same risks as to be disabled or killed? Mr. President, the test of the 
Senator from Idaho has never been applied anywhere at any time. It 
certainly has never been applied in this country. 

To this argument there can be no answer. 

It is an indisputable fact that from a financial standpoint 
every soldier was a much poorer man when he left the service 
of his country than he was when he joined the colors. 

This can readily be understood in view of the fact that he 
received but $30 per month. From this amount he wag called 
upon to purchase Liberty bonds, make an allotment of $15 pet 
month to the support of his family, and to pay his insurance 
premium to protect his family from financial destitution in event 
he fell in battle, which cost the average soldier from $6 to %8 
per month, leaving him for his own use a mere pittance from his 
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On the other hand, it is also an indisputable fact that in an 
overwhelming majority of cases those who stayed at home, who 
knew nothing of the hardship and suffering, much less of the 
janger with which the soldier was constantly confronted, took 
advantage of the condition of the country and was from a 
fnancial standpoint far better off at the close of the war than 
it the beginning. 

It is contended by some of those who are hostile to this bill 
shat the granting of a bonus or adjusted compensation to the 
ox-service men will commercialize their patriotic service and 
take the glory from it. Such a contention is absolutely without 
merit. 

Washington, the Father of his Country, has not lost nor will 
ne ever lose his glory and renown or the high esteem, love, and 
affection in which he always has been and will continue to be 
held by the American people on account of his having received 
his bonus in the shape of land grants for his gallant service, not 
only in the Revolution but also in the French and Indian wars. 

No aspersion was ever cast, or ever will be, on the fame of 
the brave soldiers who stood with Jackson at New Orleans or 
those who returned with Scott’s victorious army from Mexico 
for having accepted from a grateful Republic land warrants to 
vast tracts of land throughout the country. 

\ large portion of the territory of the Central West and the 
West Was populated by veterans of the Civil War, who received 
land grants as a bonus from an appreciative Government for 
their valiant and patriotic service. 

It has always been the policy of this Government from the 
very foundation to show its gratitude in some form to its brave 
defenders. 

| oftentimes wonder if any of those who argue that the ac- 
eptance of a bonus will tend to commercialize the patriotism 
of the ex-service men ever stood in the mud, filth, and slime 
of the vermin-infested trenches in all kinds of weather waiting 
for the zero hour when they would go over the top to face death 
in no man’s land, 

I wonder if any of those who have persistently fought this 
legislation and whose fortunes were swollen by the profit they 
made during the storm and stress of the war ever stopped for 
cone moment to realize in what a pitiable condtion they, as well 
as the entire country, would have been had not the ex-service 
en, Who by this legislation are only seeking elementary justice, 
stood a bulwark of living, suffering human flesh and blood be- 
tween them and the hungry hordes from across the Rhine, which 
ould have made short work of their piles of wealth, as well 
as those of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, we are the richest people on the face of the earth. 
There is no other nation beneath the sun as rich as this one. 
The national wealth of this great Republic is estimated at $250,- 
000,000,000, and there is to-day in circulation $5,447,953,533, 
giving to every man, woman, and child a per capita circulation 
of over $50. Our national debt is $23,251,139,569. The national 
debt of the United States does not exceed 7 per cent of the na- 
tional wealth. 

Yet we have neglected in a most shameful manner our ex-sery- 
ice nen who returned from the war uninjured. Never before in 
the history of this Nation has it been guilty of such a niggardly 
policy toward its brave defenders, and it will ever be a stain 
upon the fair escutcheon of the country. 

Under this bill the ex-service men who gecept the adjusted- 
service certificate as provided for under Title V, which is a 
scrip upon the Treasury of the United States, is forced to hawk 
the same throughout the Nation to get 50 per cent of its face 
value, and is required to borrow that from the bankers, paying 
~ per cent over and above the discount rates of the Federal re- 
serve bank, which means 7 per cent on every dollar that he 
horrows on his serip. 
nugland, France, and Belgium were not guilty of such a pol- 
y against its citizenship who in the hour of the country’s need 
offered their all for it. They did not send their defenders 

roughout their country to pawn their scrip, but, recognizing 
the debt of gratitude, opened the door of their treasury and 
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paid direct from it, though they were scarcely able to do so. 


ir 


If there is a country in the world on the verge of bankruptcy | 


t is France. Her national wealth is $58,000,000,000, her na- 


ealth is 87 per cent, yet France, poverty stricken as she is, 
paid direct from her treasury to her soldiers the equivalent of 
40) 


The national wealth of Great Britain is $70,000,000,000; her | 


national debt is $37,000,000,000; the percentage of the debt to 
the wealth is 55 per cent, yet England, with her enormous na- 


fiohaul debt, paid direct from her coffers $141 to her enlisted 
hen, and as high as $4,000 to her officers. 
Belgium—poor, bleeding Belgium—with many of her cities 


leveled to the ground, owing 80 per cent of her national wealth, 
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did not send her soldiers scurrying to the banks of Brussels but 
paid to them direct from its treasury the equivalent of $492 in 
American money. 

Owing only 7 per cent of our national wealth, it is contended 
by this administration that we can not afford to draw further 
on the National Treasury to compensate our ex-service men. 

It is absurd to say that a nation that only owes 7 per cent 
of its national wealth can not stand additional demands on the 
Treasury, especially when the demand is for the country’s de- 
fenders, when all of our allies long ago, some of them almost on 
the verge of bankruptey, owing as high as 85 per cent of their 
national wealth, have shown their gratitude by paying to their 
ex-service men direct from their treasuries. 

It is argued by this Republican administration that it will 
bankrupt the Treasury if cash is paid to those ex-service men 
who would select that feature. Ah, sir, however, it does not 
seem that it will embarrass, much less bankrupt, the Treasury 
to give back at least an equally enormous sum to the corpora- 
tious by remitting their taxes. In plain language, this adminis- 
tration claims that $471,000,000, approximately the amount re- 
mitted by the repeal of the excess-profit tax and the reductien 
of the surtax in the pogkets of the corporations, will stabilize 
business and preserve the country, but that $471,000,000 in the 
pockets of the boys who fought the Nation's battles will bank- 
rupt the country. 

There was no hesitancy on the part of some of you to vote direct 
from the Treasury hundreds of millions of dollars as provided 
for in the Dent Act to reimburse war contractors; you opened 
the coffers of the United States to the extent of $40,000,000 
for the relief of the mineral contractors; you appropriated 
$50,000,000 for the relief of the Shipping Board contractors; 
you gave direct from the Treasury of the Nation $500,000,000 
to the railroads, but when it comes to doing justice—simple 
justice—to our ex-service men, who offered their lives for their 
country, different treatment is accorded them and the doors of 
the Treasury are shut in their faces and they are sent down- 
hearted broadcast throughout the land to make the best bargain 
they can. 

This method of payment is not what the ex-service men 
want; nor is it what the rank and file of the membership of 
this House want. It should be paid in cash direct from the 
Treasury, and in that manner the billion of dollars withdrawn 
from circulation by the unwarranted policies of the Federal 
Reserve Board would again be put into circulation and would 
contribute enormously to bringing about a better condition in 
the country. 

You have brought this bill before the House under a suspen- 
sion of the rules and by such parliamentary tactics that no 
Member is permitted to offer any amendments. In other words, 
we have got to accept this bill just as it is written by you 
Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee with- 
out dotting an “i” or crossing a “t.” We must take it just 
as it is or reject it in its entirety. 

There are good features and objectionable features in the 
bill. This method of payment of the adjusted compensation in 
its present form is most objectionable; and, mark my words, 
the banks are not going to make loans on these certificates. 
Already the Comptroller of the Currency has stated that he 
will advise the national banks not to accept the certificates as 
provided for in Title V as security for loans. You will not 
give the House the privilege or opportunity of correcting the 
objectionable features 

It has always been said that by a multitude of witnesses 
there is strength and by the exchange of ideas best results can 
always be obtained, but you by your refusal to allow amend- 
ments are not seeking strength and do not care for the ex- 
change of ideas and are not endeavoring to meet the wishes of 
the ex-service men. Why is it you refuse to allow any Mem- 
ber of this body to offer amendments? I will tell you the 
reason, and you well know iit, for you have got to face it in 
November. It is because you are apprehensive that the cash 
that the soldiers might desire to accept in. lieu of other pro- 
visions of the bill will have to be paid into the Treasury of the 
Nation by taxing the corporations that you are seeking to pro- 
tect and that have been guilty of making an excess profit. 

By this bill of yours you have chosen this day whom you 
will serve; your acts speak louder than words: it is not the 
soldier boys that are first in your thoughts, but, sir, it is the 
corporations, the profiteers, and the millionaires for whom you 
have shown preference. You have placed their interests above 
those of the country’s defenders. 

To protect the corporations and the profiteers from excess- 
profit tax and the ultrarich from an increased surtax, the 
millionaires and multimillionaires from the raising of the in- 
heritanee tax rates, you have so drafted Title V, which forces 
the boys who bared their breasts to the storm of battle who 
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accepts this feature of the bill, to pay to the bankers of the 
country over $100,000,000 in interest for loaning to them 50 
per cent of the value of their Treasury scrip. 

Never before in the history of this Nation, or any other 
nation, have such vast fortunes been accumulated as were 
during the war. Advantage was taken of the Government in 
every contract, and the holders of these fortunes should be 
required by taxation to disgorge that part of their wealth 
wrongfully obtained. 

No man is more jealous of the rights of property than I, 
but, sir, I am heartily in accord with taking, through a proper 
and effective medium of taxation, such parts of this ill-gotten 
wealth which was wrung from the Government during the 
stress of the Nation, to help meet this obligation, as well as other 
enormous debts, occasioned by the war. 

The acid test of war shows what is mean, unpatriotic, and 
vicious in our nature. It discloses the yellow in us, if there 
be any. It enables every man to grade aud register his 
peculiar and personal standard of citizenship, and one of the 
dark pages of the war, which will ever cast its shadow over 
the many other glorious and bright ones, is that which por- 
trays the vast fortunes built up by the profiteers while the 
very existence of the Nation hung in the balance. 

In your revenue bill you repeal the excess-profits tax and 
reduce the surtax, and by doing so relieve the corporations 
who had been guilty of making enormous profits of over $450.,- 
000,000 of taxes, and the millionaires with their swollen for- 
tunes increased many fold by the war had their surtaxes re- 
duced $61,000,000, and the amounts that you have remitted 
in taxes to the corporations and millionaires is estimated to 
be sufficient to give a cash bonus to the ex-service men. 

If the revenue of the Nation is not sufficient to meet the 
cash demands it should be derived from the reenactment of 
the excess-profits tax, which requires a corporation or institu- 
tion that makes more than 10 per cent net to pay a graduated 
tax upon its profits above that amount, and if that law had 
not been repealed by you Republicans, this year it would have 
brought into the Treasury approximately $450,000,000; the 
surtax rates also should be put back where they formerly were, 
and by doing so it is estimated that the Nation would have 
collected $61,000,000 this year from that source. 

The inheritance tax last year brought into the Treasury 
$154,043,206. These rates should be increased and that form 
of taxation made to bring in larger revenue. I know of no 
form of taxation which has more to commend it than the inher- 
itance tax. It is wise, because it does not touch the property 
during the life of the owner, therefore levies no burden upon 
business activities. Simple, because it is easily ascertained 
and collected while estates are being administered in the 
probate court; effective, for the reason that by the application 
of progressive rates, it places no burden on the poor, but per- 
mits those who have much to contribute to the Government 
somewhat in proportion to their ability to pay. 

On the luminous pages of Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, the historian tells us that such a 
tax was instituted by Caesar Augustus for “ the reward of the 
veterans.” 

Mr. Speaker, there are some debts that can be repaid in 
money. Every person throughout the land that purchased Lib- 
erty bonds will eventually, when the bonds become due, receive 
back from the Government every dollar that was paid for them, 
with interest. This debt will be repaid with the utmost exact- 
ness, but, sir, on the contrary, there is no such thing as repay- 
ing the ex-service men, who offered their lives for the country’s 
sake, for their brave and patriotic service. 

It is impossible to compensate them for the loss of jobs, the 
loss of school advantages, the destruction of business plans, 
the loss of prospects in life. The sole object and purpose of 
this bill is to give some recognition for their sacrifice during 
the war. There is not enough wealth in this Nation, nor on 
earth, to compensate them for their heroic service. One dollar a 
day in this country or a dollar and a quarter a day across the 
sea is not compensation but is simply an expression of everlast- 
ing gratitude to those brave and patriotic soldiers of America 
who fought the Nation’s battles. 

Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of a soldiers’ bonus bill 
giving to the ex-service men the option of accepting a cash 
bonus, and on the 4th day of May, 1921, I introduced such a 
bill providing for the payment of a bonus direct from the 
coffers of the Nation which would have rehabilitated business 
by putting into circulation many hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and shown our gratitude to them for their service, but recogniz- 
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amendments, compelling Members to either support it in its 
entirety or reject it, and believing that half a loaf is better thay 
none, I shall give this measure my support. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn]. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am very clear in the conyic. 
tion that no Member in this House should vote for any measure 
in which he has a direct financial interest. Under the provisions 
of H. R: 10874, section 202, commissioned officers of the rank 
of captain and below will be entitled to the benefits of the pro. 
visions of said bill if it becomes law. That would include jy. 
self, and for that reason I feel that it is my duty to state my 
position squarely upon the records of this House before the 
vote is cast, just as I frequently stated during my campaign 
for election to this House, that I will not accept personally any 
of the benefits of any legislation that may be enacted by Con- 
gress for the benefit of the former service men. I love them al] 
and have given my time and thought unstintedly and my sup. 
port in Congress to all measures and proceedings to help—first 
of all, the sick and disabled; and, next, to assist worthy and 
deserving ex-Service men to obtain and receive vocational educa- 
tion ; and, next, to see that those who need and deserve adjusied 
compensation shall be fairly treated-by their Government. | 
regret that the majority party in control of this House has seen 
fit to try to force this bill through the House under a special 
rule that will not admit of any amendments whatsoever. There 
are several amendments that I would like to offer in order to 
make the bill conform to my personal belief as to what is best 
for the country and best for the taxpayers and best for the 
service man himself. But “ justice delayed is justice denied.” 
and if we postpone action upon adjusted compensation until the 
next administration, when I hope the Democrats will be in con- 
trol, then it will be too late to be of service to those who need 
relief and assistance most. 

Whatever is done should be done now. I am therefore com- 
pelled to meet the situation as it exists and not as I would de- 
sire it to be. I sincerely hope that more of the former service 
men than the present opponents of the adjusted compensation 
seem to believe will accept the inducements of the bill looking 
to vocational training, home buying aid, and farm settlement 
aid. All of the citizens with whom I have talked in my district 
have agreed that relief along these lines, though expensive, will 
be entirely justified by building up an educated citizenship and 
a conseryative home-owning citizenship. If the bill becomes law 
I sincerely hope that it will encourage thousands and thousands 
of young men to settle upon farms, and many thousands more 
to buy homes, because home owning will encourage thrift anid 
economy and will build up strong stalwart citizens. As these 
men have been the defenders of the country’s life in time of war 
against foreign foes, so I hope and pray and believe they will 
be the defenders of the Nation’s safety and sanity agains! 
enemies within who would seek to overthrow the established 
order of society. The American Legion is a tower of strength 
against Bolshevism and radicalism in all forms. The Nation 
must have the whole-hearted and vigorous thought and service 
of these 4,000,000 young men who endured the hardships of camp 
and field and transport and the harshness of discipline enforced 
too often by temporary tyrants, in order that the country’s rights 
and the rights of humanity might be defended. These young 
men constitute about 30 per cent of the male voting strength of 
the Nation, and in a very few years, as the older men pass on, 
they will be in control of affairs in the Nation and the State, 
with the assistance of their wives and sisters who believe in 
them. These young men believe that justice and fairness re- 
quire some adjustment and settlement for themselves as was 
made in the case of the railroads, the furnishers of war supplies 
and materials, and the war profiteers generally. I know thou- 
sands of these young men personally and I know that they are 
patriots and sound at heart, and I know that they themselves 
did not start this agitation about adjusted compensation, ani 
I know that their first participation in the discussion was }) 
reason of an invitation from many official representatives of 
the Government, and I know that action was deferred by the 
Congress in power when the war ended in order that the organi- 
zations of the service men might be perfected and that their 
ofticial representatives might advise with the Government as (o 
the wisest and best form for the adjusted compensation to take. 
Nearly one hundred different bills were introduced in Congress 
shortly after the war ended looking to some sort of relief aud 
compensation for ex-service men. The bravery and daring of 
Arccrtean soldiers brought the war to an early end and saved 
thousan’s of millions of dollars and thousands of precious lives. 
The boys at the front ask no special favors over those still in 
reserve, because they too were eager and anxious to fight for 
American honor and rights. 
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Mr. Speaker, only two courses are open to me. The one is 
decline to vote at all, because personally and pecuniarily in- 
The other is to renounce all possible benefits and then 
» cast my vote. The first would be the Tine of least resistance. 
rut 1 will net choose that course. I will not seek to escape 
any responsibility. I therefore formally renounce any benefits 
or rights that may accrue if the bill should ever become law, 
and 1 will then be free to cast my vote without taint of personal 
‘nierest, and in aceordance with my promises during the cam- 
naign for election. [Applause.] 

' Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Brrns]. ; 

\ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the sol- 
diers’ adjusted compensation measure when it was before the 
House on a previous occasion, but that bill was wholly different 
from the one now pending, which, in my opinion, is a sham and 
» fraud, especially as applied te those ex-service men who are 
out of empleyment and who have been led to expect that they 
are to be paid something in cash to relieve their immediate and 
pressing needs, The former bill passed the House but was de- 
feated in the Senate, which was then, as now, controlled by a 
Republican majority. At that time there was an excess-profits 
tax on the larger corporations on the statute books which 
vielded annually $450,000,000. There was also a large gradu- 
ated surtax on the great incomes of millionaires and multi- 
millionaires which brought in something like $90,000,000 annu- 
ily. These taxes had been imposed during the war by a Demo- 
cratic Congress and approved by a Democratic President. Busi- 
hess avas More prosperous then and taxes se collected were paid 
without particular hardship. They could have taken care of a 
cash bonus, and this would have been peculiarly proper, since 
they were at least in large measure levied on profits made pos- 
sible by the war. 

But since then, with the approval of a Republican President, 
a Republican Congress has repealed the excess-profits tax and 
largely reduced the surtax on the larger incomes. Likewise a 
commission has been authorized to settle our foreign debt, and 
it is generally understeod that it is its purpose to forego the 
collection not only of the principal but also the interest on that 
debt for a number of years, and which otherwise ceuld be used 
to adjust this compensation. 

\nd new, after repealing the tax on the wealthy the Repub- 
lican leaders of the House, knowing that the public revenues 
will net even meet the ordinary running expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, propose by this bill to substitute for the cash provi- 
sion of the former bill certificates of indebtedness, limiting their 
horrowing capacity to 50 per cent of their value. and prescrib- 
ing that only banks can make loans thereon. Under this bill 
the veteran who needs immediate cash, and who is, therefore, 
the most interested in the passage of an adjusted compensation 
ineasure, Will only be able te borrow one-half of the amount of 
his certificate, and upon which he must pay a larger interest, 
and at the end of three years will be paid 30 per cent as a 
final payment. In other words, the World War veteran who 
inust borrew money on his certificate te relieve present neces- 
sities will not realize more than 80 per cent of the face value 
of the certificate which is issued to him. There is also the 
question as to whether he will be able to borrow anything at 
ull trom the banks. To say the least, many will have some 
‘rouble in doing so, for we all Know that State banks are find- 
ing it difficult now to meet the demands for loans to business 
men and farmers to carry on their business on account of lack 
of loaning capital, and I dare say there will also be some hesi- 
tincy in making these loans because of their inelasticity, the 
law providing that the certificates must be held for three years 
hefore the Government will refund the loan with accumulated 
interest. There is even a more serious doubt as to whether the 
iational banks will loan on the certificates, for the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency have 
repeatedly declared that they will advise the national banks 
not to take the certificates as collateral for a loan. 

This bill is, therefore, unfair to the World War veteran, and 
particularly to these who stand in need of immediate relief. 
To the soldier who entered the war at an early date and served 
his country overseas a certificate of $625 would be issued as 
the maximunr amount. If he is in easy financial circumstances, 
und, therefore, in a position to hold his certificate for,20 years, 
he will finally collect the full amount, with 44 per cent in- 
terest, compounded annually. But if he needs money and is 
compelled to borrow on it, then he would receive the amount 
borrowed plus 30 per cent of the amount with accumulated in- 
terest at the end of three years. 

Again, the soldier who served throughout the war and served 
overseas is compelled to accept a certificate, whereas the soldier 
who for any reason entered the war just before its close, and 
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his compensation therefore does not exceed $50, is paid in cash. 
This creates a distinction and a difference between the soldiers 
of the World War which I do not think is either fair or just. It 
is alse unfair to the banks and their custemers who are looking 
te the banks to finance them, fer if adjusted compensation is a 
Government obligation, then the Government should take care 
of it and not pass on to the banks the necessity and responsibil- 
ity of providing the cash to meet its obligation. Those who are 
pressing this bill are perfectly well aware of this, but they are 
hoping that it will either be defeated in the Senate or vetoed by 
the President, and that therefore its insufficiency and its insin- 
cerity will never be demonstrated by its actual operation. 

There are other objectionable features of this bill to which I 
could refer, but I have not the time, nor will I trespass on your 
patience by doing so. I may do so later, if opportunity is given 
and the occasion justifies it. 

But in advocating this measure they are fooling neither the 
soldier nor the taxpayer. The soldier is not going to be caught 
by any such political buncombe, which is an insult both to his 
intelligence and to his patriotism, for his polftical support is not 
to be gained or purchased by legislative benefits, whether real 
or fancied. I yield to no man in my gratitude for the sacrifices 
made by the World War veteran in behalf of his country or in 
admiration for his courage and the splendid service rendered by 
him. I have, both in committee and in the House, cheerfully 
voted every dollar that has been needed for the disabled soldier, 
and will continue to do so, but I would feel that I was false to 
that high sense of gratitude and admiration if I gave my sup- 
pert to the measure now pending, which, if it ever becomes a 
law, will surely prove a disappointment to the veteran in its 
failure to give him the benefits which have been promised. 

For three years the Republican Party has been im control of 
both branehes of Congress. During that time its representa- 
tives have fed the World War veteran on premises. You did 
so in the heydey of prosperity and you have done so in the 
present leaner days, when thousands of them are out of em- 
ployment. Why did yeu not either make your promises good 
or have the courage to say that you are not going to do se on 
account of the present economic conditions? Why do you bring 
in a measure like this, which is neither fish nor fowl, under a 
suspension of the rules and thus deny opportunity te those who 
favor real relief to offer amendments? Why are you tryimg 
to sell the World War veteran a gold brick? If you propose to 
keep your promise and grant immediate relief to the thousands 
of World War veterans who are now out of employment, why 
do you not have the courage to bring in a bill providing such 
relief and make proper provision to supply the necessary 
funds? If you are unwilling to do that, why not have the 
courage to say so frankly, instead of proposing a bill which 
holds out the false promise of immediate relief to the veteran 
who needs relief, and which at the same time would have the 
taxpayer believe that his taxes will not be increased? Let me 
repeat, in proposing a hybrid measure like this you are fooling 
neither the veteran nor the taxpayer. 

If the Republican members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee had thought more of thé country’s obligation to the World 
War veterans and had been less concerned about protecting the 
pockets of the immensely wealthy they would have presented a 
bill which would have provided for a cash payment to the 
soldier. The Republican leaders know full well that if the 
Democrats were permitted to offer an amendment this would be 
proposed and that a majority of their own side would not dare 
vote against it. It is for this reason that they propose to pass 
this bill under a gag rule which deprives a Member of the right 
to offer an amendment, and which they have forced their fol- 
lowing to adopt by the use of the party lash. For my part, I 
shall vote against the motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill without amendment. If it should be voted down there 
will be opportunity to amend the bill so that it will not reflect 
upon the good faith of Congress. If this is not the time to give 
relief, let.Congress have the courage to say se, and not make 
itself ridiculous by trying to deceive the intelligent veteran and 
an enlightened citizenship. [Applause. | 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I have voted and 
will continue to vote appropriations to the limit to care for 
the wounded and dependents of the Great War, and to assist 
in carrying on all helpful activities including hospitalization, 
vocational training, and so forth. 

I have veted and will continue to vote appropriations for ad- 
ditional public improvements to give employment to the unem- 
ployed, preferably soldier boys. 

I think this bonus legislation should be postponed until the 
President, who is friendly to a bonus, but not te this one, with 
his fuller -information, advises us it can be paid without bam- 
pering industries and therefore increasing unemployment, 





Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harrison}. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, two years ago, just previous 
to the then pending congressional elections, this House passed 
a bill to pay to the ex-service man an adjusted compensation 
for the services rendered by him during the war. That bill as- 
certained the extent of the liability of the Government, provided 
for its payment in cash, provided for raising the necessary 
revenue, and placed the. burden where governmental burdens 
properly belong. I voted for the bill, and I have no apologies to 
make for that vote. The bill died in the Republican Senate. 

The principle on which that bill was based was that the com- 
pensation to the ex-service man during the war was arbitrarily 
fixed during a period when the prospect was that the resources 
of the Government would be taxed to their uttermost by a long- 
continued war. The amount of the soldier’s pay was necessarily 
limited to the resources of the Government then under severe 
trial. 

It was then recognized, and has ever since been conceded, that 
the compensation was not in any measure commensurate with 
the services and sacrifices required of the soldier, nor commen- 
surate with the possibilities which were open to him had he 
not been taken into the service, 

Two years have elapsed, and another congressional election is 
pending. The political exigencies of the moment call for a 
reopening of the question. The fact that the Republicans spon- 
sored the bill two years ago just before the elections and then 
let it die in the Senate is proof that its passage was accom- 
plished by the Republican majority for political purposes, and 
those of us who voted for the bill at that time in the hope of 
securing proper consideration for the claims of the ex-service 
man were as much deceived as the soldier. 

The rights of the ex-service man to adjusted compensation 
are now reiterated, but the finuncial policy of the Government 
is changed. This Congress has reduced taxes, but the reduc- 
tion has been confined mainly to the contribution of those whose 
income exceeds $60,000 a year and to corporations paying excess 
profits taxes. The political exigencies of the pending election 
therefore require two things: First, promises to the ex-service 
man, and second, assurances to individuals and corporations 
making enormous incomes, 

The present bill comes very near to meeting these political 
requirements, and would be entirely satisfactory as a political 
expedient if the ex-service man would only be satisfied with 
promises and the rich taxpayer would be satisfied with present 
relief and entertain no dread of the to-morrow. 

If the Government owes the ex-service man an adjusted com- 
pensation as an honest debtor, the Government should pay him. 
If the Government is unable to meet its obligations with avail- 
able cash and is not disposed to increase present revenues, then 
the Government should issue its obligation in the usual govern- 
mental way of meeting loans. It is evident that the ex-soldier 
can not be paid in cash without an increase in taxation. The 
method suggested by President Harding, namely, a sales tax, is 
the most unjust and inequitable form of taxation ever contem- 
plated by any Government. The tax is laid upon the rich and 
the poor, the fortunate and the unfortunate, alike, without re- 
gard to the financial capacity of the person on whom the burden 
is laid. The dealer making millions in sales and the dealer 
losing millions are taxed alike, The consumer is taxed without 
regard to his earnings or responsibilities. I am utterly opposed 
to a sales tax and will vote against it, no matter for what 
purpose it is levied. This House is determined not to meet the 
issue of relieving the multimillionaire of taxes by imposing 
taxes on the poor, the struggling and unfortunate, and the con- 
sumers generally. So in the bill now under consideration no 
provision is made for meeting the obligations admitted to be 
due. For some unexplained reason the present House is also 
unwilling to issue bonds which will have a commercial value 
and which would be to the soldier an equivalent of cash. In 
the financing of every governmental obligation heretofore it has 
always been considered a necessary requirement of sound finance 
to provide for the annual interest and a sinking fund to retire 
the obligations at maturity. This bill violates every one of 
these principles. Five years after the war began, nearly four 
years after the war ended, two years after this House acknowl- 
edged its indebtedness to the ex-service man, it now enters upon 
a settlement on the basis of a present indebtedness. It acknowl- 
edges the debt of a certain specific sum, but makes no provision 
for its payment. 

The bill first ascertains the amount of the indebtedness; 
second, it multiplies it by three if held till maturity; third, it 
postpones payment for 20 years; and fourth, it makes no sort 
of provision for the payment of the indebtedness. It is true 
that a certain small amount may be borrowed by the ex-service 
man on the certificate of indebtedness from certain specified 
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financial agencies at exorbitant rates of interest before October 
1, 1925, provided such financial agencies are willing to lend {)e 
money, and also a small proportion of the indebtedness may je 
borrowed from the Government after that date. But outside 
of this narrow margin the ex-service man can not make presejt 
use of his certificate of indebtedness. He is dependent entirely 
even in securing this small present relief upon the banks a) 
financial agencies mentioned in the bill. At the end of 20 years, 
if the present status exists, the Government will owe about 
$12,000,000,000 instead of owing the present estimated amount 
of $4,000,000,000. 

It is fair to consider the situation of the Government at the 
end of 20 years as this bill will leave it if unchanged. The Goy- 
ernment will owe $12,000,000,000, according to the estimates of 
the Treasury Department, and the soldier will hold an obliga. 
tion of the Government without a dollar in the Treasury and 
without the slightest provision made for its payment. The ex. 
soldier will have a promise and the Government will be without 
means of meeting its assumed obligations. If the Government 
owes the ex-service man the money, it should pay him. [If it 
desires to postpone the payment to a future day, it should meet 
the situation in the usual way. It is evident further legislation 
must be enacted to finance even the present liability, and before 
committing the country to any such evil as here proposed the 
people should know the scheme of finance contemplated. 

I do not believe there is any serious contemplation of this 
bill becoming a law in its present form. It would be a wrong 
to the ex-service man and a wrong to the general public. A 
promise to pay without providing the means of payment ,may 
suit the political exigencies of a congressional election, but it 
will foot-no one. The bill is being forced through this House 
without the slightest opportunity for amendment of any of its 
provisions, and no opportunity is given to any friends of the 
adjusted compensation to the ex-service man to make any altera 
tion in any of its features or to modify its objectionable pro- 
visions. It is utterly inadequate as a measure for the relief 
of the ex-service man, and eventually must be burdensome un- 
necessarily to the taxpayers of this country. I therefore pro- 
pose to vote against it. I will vote for no bill that does not 
give a square deal to the ex-service man and a square deal to 
all the people. : 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. QurIN]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, every Member of this House knows 
I have since the signing of the armistice in November, 1918, 
been an advocate of the United States Government settling an 
adjusted compensation on our soldiers and sailors who volun- 
teered and those who were drafted into the service of their 
country to fight the Imperial German Government and tlie 
cohorts of the Kaiser. 

Early in 1919 I reported a bill from the Military Committee 
to pay them $60 on being discharged from the Army. The sol- 
diers and the naval service men received that amount on being 
honorably discharged from the service. We have endeavore( 
to have the additional bonus paid them, but it has died in the 
Senate, 

This bill, reported by the Republican committee of this House, 
does not meet the wishes of the ex-service men and does not 
suit me, but I am supporting it and voting for it as the best 
thing you will agree to in behalf of the World War veterans 
I can not understand why the powerful influences in this coun 
try are endeavoring to prevent the soldiers from receiving this 
compensation, which is so justly due them. 

The Government has right now a surplus gold reserve, on 
which currency could be issued to pay ali of those who would 
want the cash in lieu of the other provisions of the bill. That 
could be done without any injury to values or the monetary sys 
tem of the Government. Every kind of excuse has been give 
by the opponents of the veterans’ bonus why no such legislation 
should be passed. 

I have always believed the bonus should be paid out of war 
profits, excess profits, and out of the interest on our foreis! 
loans. A Republican administration will not consider that plu. 

We are indeed lucky to get any kind of bonus bill repori«! 
from your administration Ways and Means Committee. I hope 
every Democrat will vote for this measure, whéther it suits |: 
notion or not. Everything was promised to our heroes whic! 
they were being sent to war. They won the war, brought hon. 
and glory to our flag. Who would begrudge them a reasonalle 
bonus? Who would say our Nation is without gratitude? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the ce 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Briack]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, at the very outset of my remarks 
I do not mind saying that I have had more trouble in makin: 
up my mind on how to vote upon this bill than any other bill 
which has confronted me since I have been a Member of Con- 
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cress, not because I have not entertained serious objections to | 


certain provisions of the bill from the very first time it was | 


reported to Congress by the Ways and Means Committee, but 
hecause of the natural desire that I have, in common with mest 
Members of the House, to be liberal minded toward legislation 
for the benefit of the ex-service men who bore the heat and bur- 
den of the war. Since war was declared in April, 1917, I have 
cladly supported all measures which have been adopted by the 
<everal sessions of Congress which have had for their purpose the 
advancement of the welfare of our soldiers and their depend- 
ents. The time allotted to me in this debate will not permit me 
to mention all of these bills in separate detail. I refer to them 
briefly as the war risk insurance act, the vocational rehabilita- 
tion act, the two Sweet bills amending and broadening these 
laws. and the bill passed in 1921 authorizing and directing the 


consolidation into one bureau the work of vocational training, of | 


hospital treatment, and payment of compensation and insurance 
henefits. Occasionally the statement is made, evidently by those 
who are careless and unthoughted, that the United States has 
done nothing for its soldiers. That statement is a very bad 
mistake. The real facts are that the United States has and is 
doing more for its wounded and disabled soldiers than any other 








friends of this bill are bound to admit that the Treasury of the 
United States does not now have in sight a single dollar with 
which to pay the numerous obligations that this bill will im- 
pose upon the Treasury, under existing taxation laws, and the 
bill itself prevides no means whatever for raising the neces- 
sary funds. I take the position that any bill that is written 
upon that sort of basis violates the simplest and most elemen- 
tary principles of sound public policy. [Applause.] If the 
Government of the United States is going to pay our ex-service 
men adjusted compensation there is but one right way, there 
is but one honest way, there is but one courageous way to do 
it, and that is to write into the bill the necessary legislation 
to pay it with. This should be done by either providing a bond 
issue carrying its own sinking fund provision or by levying new 
taxes with which to get the money. My own opinion is that if 
the House determines to pay adjusted compensation, it should 
be treated in the same manner as other war obligations and a 
bond issue should be provided, with provisions to create an ade- 
quate sinking fund to redeem these bonds at maturity. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has recently made an estimate based 


| On present tax laws that there will be a deficit in the Treasury 


nation in the world, It is the discharge of a duty which we owe | 


and which we must not for a moment neglect. 

Some few days ago Cot. C. R. Forbes, Director of the Vet- 
ernanus’ Bureau, gave out a statement setting forth some very 
interesting and informing data of what has actually been done 
along this line. 


FIGURES SHOWING EXPENDITURES FOR BENEFITS EXTENDED WOUNDED AND 
DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN. 


Mr. Forbes stated in substance the following: The Govern- | 


ment just now is paying out $700 a year per man in cash and 
for the purchase of medical treatment and other benefits for 
disabled former service men and dependents of disabled former 
service men who are in need of assistance. 

A total of 649,588 persons are on the rolls of the veterans 
bureau as beneficiaries, 

This year the bureau will spend $438,122,400 to buy direct 


at the end of the fiscal year of 1923 of about $400,000,000. This 
Fordney bill provides neither for a bond issue nor additional 


| taxation and is designed to create huge obligations against the 


| public policy, I will vote against it. 


| roll is called, that voice must ring true. 


| thing to do. 


Government, with no means provided with which to meet them. 
Therefore, because the bill does not meet the tests of sound 
I feel that, regardless 
of political consequences, I must do my duty on this question. 
I stand here and vote to-day as the representative of approxi 
mately 270,000 people who live in my district. They have no 
other legislative voice in this Chamber except mine. When the 
The only way it can 
ring true is for me to vote my convictions of what is the right 
If the people I have the honor to represent in this 
legislative body had a way to read and study this bili, I would 
gladly abide by the will of the majority, and would vote their 


| direction. 


and indirect aid for former service men and their dependent | 


relatives, 


Next year the bureau plans to spend $455,232,702, according | 


to the Budget estimate now before Congress, In all probability 
the expenditure will be more than that amount and will reach 
at least $500,000,000. Since its establishment—at first under 
the title of the War Risk Insurance Bureau—the Veteran’s Bu- 
reau has paid out a total of $1,269,930,730. 

Hiow the money was disbursed is shown in the following table 
by Director Forbes: Vocational training, $212,724,533; insur- 
ance, $283,286,606; compensation benefits, $300,141,767; allow- 
ances, $282,049,110; marine and seamen’s insurance, $35,084,378 ; 
medical and hospital service, $99,566,248; and administrative, 
$47,078,092. 

The total is $1,259,930,730. 

These figures are down to January 1, 1922. 

There are now on the rolls of the Veterans’ Bureau a total of 
649.588 persons who are receiving cash or for whom money is 





paid out for service and other benefits on account of service | 


during the Great War. 

These persons are classified as follows: Receiving vocational 
training, 107,478; compensation, 361,113; insurance, 150,107; 
and hospital treatment, 30,890. ; 

In addition to its other benefits, the Veterans’ Bureau is 
operating for ex-service men an insurance bureau, with no ad- 
linistrative cost to those carrying insurance. 
nsured have to pay their actual mortality cost premiums. 
insurance in foree totals more than $3,500,000,000. Up to Feb- 
ruary 28 the bureau had disbursed more than $300,000,000 in 
insurance benefits. 

These large amounts which are now annually expended for 
the payment of benefits to the disabled veterans will, of course, 
steadily increase as the years go by, until the amount will un- 
doubtedly reach the total of at least $1,000,000,000 a year be- 
cause America has always been generous to its veterans when 
they become disabled either from disease or the infirmities of 
lt has been liberal to the veterans of all wars in the past and 
it will likewise be liberal to the veterans of the recent World 
Wi D Concerning that fact there can be no possible room for 
GQoubt. 

Yet in the face of these figures there are some who say the 
United States is “ doing nothing for its soldiers.” 

FORDNEY ADJUSTED COMPENSATION BILL. 

hese things which I have just cited have been accomplished 
under laws for which I voted. Time has now brought us to 
this Fordney bill which we now have under consideration and 
which I can not support, I believe that the most enthusiastic 


Of course, the | tes 


But I have no way of knowing what the will of that majority 
is, and, therefore, I must be guided by my own judgment and 
convictions. 

These have not been lightly formed. 

My decision has been reached after a most careful and exhaus- 
tive study of the bill. 

For nearly eight years now—some of them strenuous years— 
I have served in the House, and at the end of each term I have 
been able to go back to my people and say: “ Here is my record. 
It has been honestly and conscientiously made. Take it and do 
what you will with it. I will gladly abide the voice of the ma 
jority.” 

I will not have to adopt any different rule after to-day. I will 
still be able to look my constittients squarely in the face and say: 
“Here is my record. It has been honestly and conscientiously 
made, Take it and do what you will. I will be content.” [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, neither my seat nor any other 
man’s seat in this Congress is worth what this bill proposes to 
place upon us, and therefore I shall vote against it. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. And I will yield two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, this is the day which the 
Lord hath made. [Great applause.] Let us be glad and re- 
joice therein. Whether it be the Republican leaders of this 
House or the Democratic vigilantes, who have watched them 
closely and carefully and have probably forced their hands to 
give us this opportunity to vote for adjusted compensation for 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines, we are all most grateful in 
this hour. I repeat, it is not to the credit of the Republican 
Party that this bill is here to-day. Neither is it to the credit 
of the Democratie Party. Notice particularly how nonpartisan 
Tam in what I am saying. It is to the discredit of both parties 
that this bill was not written into the law of the lind months 
ago. [Applause.] 

I heard the criticism a moment ago that the Democrats of 
the House, when in majority control, had the opportunity to 
pass legislation which would take care of the service men. Yes; 
that is true, but they have not had the many opportunities that 
have been presented to the Republicans of this House and of 
this Congress to pass a bonus bill. We passed such a bill tn 
1920, What happened to it? It was choked to death in a 


Republican Senate at the behest of a Republican President. 
Do not iet us try to fool the service men, 


Let us tell the truth. 
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Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will yield. Has the gen- 
tleman forgotten that there was a Democratic President in 
the White House in 1920? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. There was, and I do not refer to the Demo- 
cratic President, who never went to the Senate against a bonus 
bill. I refer to what happened in 1921, when the present occu- 
pant of the White House appeared in the other chamber 1n 
opposition to legislation of this character. I might add that 
the Republican leader [Mr. Monperx] forgets that I was not on 
such intimate terms at the White House during the last Demo- 
cratic administration that I am supposed to remember off the 
reel when they went into office or when they went out of office, 
[Laughter and applause.] 

My friend from Wyoming [Mr. Monperi] and the House 
know that I refer to the visit of the present Chief Executive 
to the Senate. Almost on bended knees he appealed to the 
Republican Senate to refuse to pass a bonus bill, and I notice 
my friend from Wyoming [Mr. Monprex.zi] does not interrupt me 
in that statement. [Laughter.] He knows that I speak the 
truth. This is a day for plain speaking. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. If the gentleman will get me two more 
minutes I will yield for any question that he may want to ask. 
| Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
minute, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I am afraid it will take me longer than 
that to answer my friend from Wyoming [Mr. MonpE.L1]. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


I yield the gentleman one additional 


Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
yielded me a minute. 
Mr. MONDELL. The President only asked us to postpone, 


and we are now prepared and ready to act. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. And the same President wants another 
postponement. [Laughter and applause.] I would be unfair 
to the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. 
ForpNEyY] if I did not take this opportunity to tell the friends 
of the service men in this House that he has always been 100 
per cent back of them and in favor of adjusted compensation. 
[Applause.] He has never wavered the fraction of an inch 
from the position which he first took in support of this bill. 
He has never faltered. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. And in fairness to Chairman Forpnry I 
want to pay to him this afternoon this tribute because he has 
helped with all his energy and honesty to bring this bill into 
this House, and the service men of the country ought not to 
forget him. [Applause.] 

Personally, I do not believe that the bill is half as bad as it 
is painted. I think I have as close communion with the service 
men of the country as any man in this House, because I intro- 
duced in December, 1918, the first service compensation bill 
introduced into the Congress of the United States. [Applause.] 
I would like to see a better bill, but no World War veteran in 
my district has even hinted to me that he opposes this bill, and, 
therefore, I feel that much of the criticism against it has been 
far-fetched. We must vote for this bill, apparently, if we are 
to get any bonus legislation in this session, and, therefore, not 
having the oppertunity to offer perfecting amendments, I pro- 
pose to support the pending measure with a hearty “ aye” when 
the roll is called. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it will do no harm if I repeat here and now 
some words of my own used on another occasion but with ref- 
erence to this proposed legislation. And I ask the attention of 
the House to the undeniable fact that—Congress has listened 
to many voices since November 11, 1918; it has preferred the 
siren to the soldier. It has wasted the Nation’s wealth on 
dubious schemes disguised as charity, health, education, and 
the egregious things called uplift and welfare. The horseleech’s 
daughter has sat at the door of the Treasury. Congress has 
given millions to the railroads for imaginary losses; it has 
paid the usury of the alien carrier, forgetting his vast indebted- 
ness to us; and the fantastic claims of contractors and patriotic 
profiteers have cost us billions and never a voice of protest 
raised. We are spending millions throughout the land for 
posthumous honors to the dead in ceremonials, in monuments, 
in arches, and in temples, and yet we have to be driven to bind 
up the wounds and satisfy the hunger of the living who call 
to us. We are exhibiting the historical ingratitude of repub- 
lies, forgetting in these days of peace and safety the promises 
made in the hours of panic and sacrifice, and repeating again 
the practices that called forth the reproach of the poet of the 
Revolution : 


When war is over and all things are righted, 
Ged is forgotten and the soldier slighted, 


Look around, my friends, and witness, if you can, without 
blushing, the nations that were associated with us in the war 
and their treatment of the soldiers who served them in their 
hour of need. England and France remembered their promises; 
Australia and South Africa have not forgotten; our neighbor, 
Canada, has redeemed her pledges magnificently. No financial 
fears have kept them from the path of honor. They gave in 
peace as we gave in war—until it hurt—and the very voices 
that shrieked bankruptcy in our ears to keep us from the ways 
of honor and the fulfillment of our promises were the ones that 
gathered up our money to enable our associates to meet their 
pledges. They were willing to gather and give our money to 
the alien, and have denied it to our own soldier. 

Lest we forget in these piping days of peace, let us go back 
in memory to those dreadful days of yesterday. 

Whether they went.as volunteer or conscript, our soldiers 
went with joy and enthusiasm to the service of the Republic; 
they sacrificed all they had—assured position and income, the 
promise of thriving business and lucrative profession; they 
went ungrudgingly beyond the seas at the call of duty to face 
dirt, danger, disease, and death; they put behind them home 
and all they loved and that made life worth living; they sur- 
rendered comfort and decency for filth and pestilence ; and they 
faced the hazards and horrors of trench and trap uncomplain- 
ingly ; indifferent to the pittance they were paid, sustained by 
their faith in their fellows and their cenfidence in the pledge of 
their Government that all would be well with them and their 
dependents in war and the peace beyond it. 

At home in safety, far from the stealth of the submarine and 
the terror of the trench, remained the banker and the merchant, 
the contractor and the trader, the spouter and the chair warmer, 
the parasite and the profiteer, to cheer on the departing soldier, 
to swell the chorus of promises and pledges, to clutter up the 
streets of Washington and the pay rolls of the Nation and grow 
fat, insolent, and ungrateful on the grab and graft of greasy 
opportunity. In those days no promise was too glittering, no 
pledge too grandiloquent, to make to these who went out to do 
and dare and die. To-day none is teo sacred to break and 
laugh at. The limping hero of the war has become the battered 
outeast of peace; and those who then dipped deepest in grab 
and greed shout loudest to-day of the “ graft” of the hungry 
soldier. 

Mr. Speaker, “bonus” is a Latin noun meaning “ good.” 
Most high and Latin school pupils will remember having been 
asked to “ Decline bonus.” If some men in this Congress con- 
tinue their present tactics, it is more than possible that our 
soldiers and our sailors and our heroic marines may not even 
be asked te decline bonus. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Gensman]. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Speaker, scarcely a Member of this 
House can pick up a paper from the remotest part of his 
district but what he sees somewhere in it a cartoon depicting 
Congress in the likeness of a man in some precarious situation, 
undecided as to which way to jump. There is going out to 
the country, daily, either in cartoons, patent print, or well- 
written editorials, the statement that the Congress is afraid 
to pass the bonus bill, and afraid not to pass it. Seme have 
been so unkind as to say that politics enters into the question. 
The propaganda against the bonus is on every hand and I will 
admit that the arguments that can be made against the bonus 
are more numerous than I thought they were. It is empha- 
sized that business will suffer in the event the bonus bill is 
passed. It is said that big business is most emphatically op- 
posed to it and is using every means to defeat it. I notice in 
the press the statement purperting to have been made by the 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers to 
the effect that every Member of Congress who votes for tle 
bonus will be defeated in the coming elections. That may be 
eorrect. I have the most profound respect for the opinion of 
so eminent an authority, and when a prediction is made by 
one who has given the matter the study that this gentleman 
undoubtedly has given it I am impressed with the prognostic:- 
tion. That statement, coupled with similar statements made 
by so-called big business, would indicate to my mind that those 
who vote for the bill that is under consideration in the House to- 
day wil’ leave here after their vote as marked men, marked for 
slaughier at the polls in the coming elections. Whether that 
be the case or not makes little difference to me. I propose (0 
vote for this bill if they hang a strip of my political hide on 
every barbed-wire fence in my district. If I am to be marked, 
I cheerfully, willingly, and gladly mark myself in “ box-car” 
letters, “ He voted fer the bonus.” 

When this country was called to arms I watched thousan«s 
of soldiers at Camp Doniphan, Fort Sill, Okla., train in the 
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dust. dirt, and heat. As that great mass of men entrained for 
‘he seaboard I watehed them and my heart went out to them, 
\< the boys assembled from my county and started to the 
training camp I walked down to the train with them. As time 
vent on, and the calls for further troops were made, my time 
to zo rapidly approached. I had no excuse for not going, and 
made none, and my going was only delayed by age, and when 
the war ended I was within 11 days of being called. I mention 
these facts for the reason‘ that I wish to impress upon you 
that I can vividly fee! for and sympathize with and understand 
the attitude and feeling of the boy that went to the war. Now 
comes the dollar-a-year patriot, or one of those who found some 
position to fill that kept him out of the war, or who for other 
reasons stayed behind, making some excuse or other, profiting 
in war contracts, claiming exemption and dependents, or dodg- 
ing the draft, and who at that time stood upon the sidewalks 
and watched the boys from rural districts, and those from the 
cities, villages, and towns, without political or family pull, 
march off to war, and who was then loud in his praise, slapping 
the boy on the back as he marched by, shouting “sick ‘em 
Tige.” but, under his breath, said, “God be with you, for I 
\von't.”. And now, since the roar and smoke of battle has died 
away. Since the sacrifice has been made, since the boy has re- 
turned, leaving, perhaps, a leg or arm on Flanders Field, this 
person is loud and vociferous, going about over the country 
like a garrulous old busybody, making the statement, “ The 
debt can not be paid in money.” Every one knows it can not 
be paid with money, but the payment of a compensation does 
not, in my estimation, detract from the patriotism of the re- 
cipient one iota; neither does it detract from him in any other 
way. I feel that the boys took a chance on their health and 
lives for me and mine when I needed it, and I gladly take a 
chance on losing a seat in Congress for them, and if the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufacturers is right in 
his forecast and I am one of those elected to stay at home, 
I'll have the satisfaction of knowing, in my own mind, that I did 
right in the matter. 

Since the beginning of history soldiers have received pensions, 
honuses, and compensation in various forms and in yarious 
amounts, depending upon the ability of their country to pay 
them. I am very much impressed with the idea or rule that 
we can only judge the future by the past, and with that in 
view I have taken the trouble to go back into ancient history 
for precedent. In one instance we find that Rugulus, the 
ancient Hun, received from Theodocius, the Roman, 350 pounds 
ot gold, which was equivalent to 14,000 pounds sterling, which 
Rugulus divided as a bonus or compensation among his vic- 
torious warriors. It is further related that Attilla and Bleda, 
the two sons of Mundzuk, and the grandsons of Rugulus, re- 
turned from their conquests with the Romans, and immediately 
upon entering the walls of their city were showered with 
presents of gold, precious stones, live stock, and food by their 
admiring and grateful countrymen as a bonus or compensation. 
We find in the rehearsal by Moses of the story of the Children 
of Israel in the ,wilderness that. these warlike people, at the 
behest of the Lord, slew the inhabitants of certain cities and 
took for a prey unto themselves their cattle and the spoils of 
the cities to be divided among the victors, and in the last days 
of Moses he ineited them to war against the Midianites, and 
directed that the prey be divided between ,those “ that took the 
War upon them; who went out to battle,” and so forth. Numer- 
ous other instances could be cited from the Holy Bible in which 
it was direeted that the soldiers be especially compensated for 
their daring and their valor. Now, let us turn to the history 
of England, the mother country. We find that within 100 years 
from the discovery of America by the renowned Columbus 
Mngland passed her first pension law, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. This was shortly after the defeat of the Spanish 
\rmada. Sad to relate, these pensions were granted at a time 
Vhen the victors had long since returned maimed and crippled, 

id had become a charge upon the people. Less than 20 years 
after the landing of John Smith at Jamestown, a _ soldiers’ 
peusion was proposed and passed -by the colony of Virginia, and 
within a comparatively short distance from the exact spot 
where we are sitting to-day. This proposed measure only failed 
to become a law because of the refusal of the mother country 
to ratify the same. Within a comparatively short space of 
tie several of the Colonies passed pension or compensation 
lecisiation. During the Revolutionary War various forms of 
lecislation were passed for the relief of the soldiers of that 
war, and this legislation went so far as to provide for the 

lows of those who were slain, and as early as August 26, 
1776. the Continental Congress passed the first soldiers’ relief 
law in the United States. During those trying days, when 
economy in the affairs of the Nation was imperative, consider- 





able criticism was directed at Congress fer its delay. It was 
late in the spring of 1778 before a bill to grant adjusted com- 
pensation to officers and enlisted men of the Army received 
consideration, during all of which time it is pleasing to note 
that Gen. George Washington urged upon the Continental Con- 
gress the necessity of such legislation. The bill was eventually 
passed, not to the entire liking of the service man, but by 
compromise, which after all was probably as nearly adequate 
as could be expected, taking all the circumstances and financial 
conditions of the country into consideration. The bill as it 
was finally passed limited half-pay gratuity of the officers to a 
period of seven years after the close of the war, aud a gratuity 
of one year’s full pay to enlisted men and noncommissioned 
officers who served up until the close of that great struggle, 
which amounted to approximately $80, a large sum in those 
days. This law was later amended, as are all pension and 
compensation laws of this kind. Compensation laws in various 
forms were passed after every succeeding war. We are all 
more or less familiar with the laws passed after the War of 
1812, the Mexican War in 1845, the Civil War, and the war 
with Spain. History teaches us that there is always more or 
less opposition to laws of this kind, but again allow me to call 
your attention to the fact that the father of this country, the 
illustrious Washington, when called upon to pass upon the 
advisability of a law of this kind, raised his voice in fearless 
advocacy at a time when the country was in dire financial 
Straits, and heartily indorsed the enactment of a law granting 
to service men the first compensation or bonus ever granted 
to an American soldier, and I maintain that Gen. George 
W ashington came nearer being right in his opinion on al! 
great questions than any other statesman America has yet 
produced. 

As is always the case after every great war, the depression 
that is now at the low point in the West and Middle West, espe- 
cially in my State, is first noticed along the Atlantic seaboard. 
In 1919 and 1920 to the experienced eye could be seen the 
approaching financial storm. As it became obvious in the larger 
cities, a pall began to settle over the East. It was not so 
noticeable in the Middle West. I live in the Middle West, and 
we heard dire stories of the financial condition in the East, 
which we did not think would come to Oxlahoma: but the 
wave moved westward, and for some time the people of the 
West have felt most acutely this depression. But, thank fortune, 
the wave is moving on and a change to better times is obvious. 
The wheat nrarket is showing a very a healthy condition; corn, 
cotton, live stock, and nearly every product of the farming dis- 
tricts is gradually coming up, thanks to the emergency tariff, 
the War Finance Corporation, the farmers’ future trading act, 
the packers’ bill, and various other laws enacted by this Con- 
gress. The East is rapidly “snapping out” and the financial 
condition all over the country is taking on a healthier hue. I 
am indebted to Mr. Basil Manley, director of the legislative 
service, for the following information. 

The character and amounts of profits can be seen from 
the headlines appearing in the Wall Street Journal during the 
past month. They are reproduced below: 

Associated Dry Goods enjoys a banner year—Year ended December 
last, net profits, after charges and taxes, $10.24 on common. compared 
$4.11 in 1920. Surplus for year; totals, $938,979, against $168,733. 

Baldwin’s actual 1921 net was $27.53 a share—Standard Steel 
Works, 100 per cent owned, showed small deficit after dividends to 
parent company—Working capital increased $6,857,383 in past year. 

American Ice Co. may declare stock dividend—Certain interests in 
board favor doubling the common and increasing cash rate to $8 

People’s Gas Light 1921 report best in history—Balance sheet at 
the close of last year shows $2,874,000 working capital, replacing float 
ing debt. 

S. S. Kresge reports $20.25 a share on common—-Net earnings in 
1921, after taxes and contingencies, $3,402,033, against $2,.753.506 in 
1920—Cash account increased. 

National Biscuit enjoyed large earnings in 1921—In its best year 
showed net after taxes and preferred dividend equal to $15.48 a share 
on common. 

Gillette Safety Razor earns $28.03 before taxes—Net $7.018.564 com- 
pares with $6,803,407 in the year 1920—Chairman says financial posi 
tion is strong. 

Nash Motors earned $35.48 a share on common stock—Compares with 
earnings of $122.79 a share on common stock in preceding year 

G. W. Heime Co. earns $31.46 a share common—Previous year 
$27.06—Net earnings after Federal taxes $1,538,463 and surplus after 
dividends $698,463—Profit and loss surplus $3,728,178. 

Endicott-Johnson earns $10.79 on common shares—Compares with 
$6.43 in 1920—Sales decrease to $58,892,548 from $74,870,103, but 
profits increase. 

F. W. Woolworth reports $20.04 a share on common—Net profits for 
common $13,022,960, biggest in history and $4,000,000 over the 1920 
figure—Cash increased $6,750,000 to $11,050,799—Inventories reduced 
over $2,000,000—Sales largest of any year—Profit and loss surplus 
$22,038,950—Preferred stock reduced by $2,000,000. 

Electric Storage Battery makes new high since 1919—Wednesday 
sale at 145 a high point—Company operating at 70 per cent and man 
agement optimistic over outlook. 

United Fruit earned $16.97 a share in 1921—This compares with 
$29.01 a share earned in the preceding 12 months’ period. 
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Tobaceo manufacturers had prosperous year—Earnings statements 
for 1921 expected to show increase in earnings over preceding 12 
months—Funded debt reduced. 

Corn Products Refining has a good outlook—BDarned between $10 and 
$12 a share on the common last year after charges and taxes. 

William Wrigley, Jr., Co.—William Wrigley, Jr., Co.’s annual report 
for year ended December 31, 1921, shows net profits after Federal taxes 
of $3,710,677 against $3,325,867 in 1920. 

Virginia Lron, Coal & Coke—Declared a stock dividend of 50 per cent 
payable in 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock. 

Mexican Eagle profits $40,490,600 last year—Return for year ended 
June 30, 1921, compares with $28,626,000 for the previous year; $15,- 
000,000 transferred to reserves and $686,096 to surplus. 

Southern Pipe Line shows $10.90 a share earned—Profits last year 
$1,096,996, compared with $1,315,191, or $15.15 a share, in 1920. Cash 
at end of year $577,758, against $361,984. 

Alliance Realty shows $10.51 a share earned—Surplus after charges 
and taxes, $203,710; preceding year, net, $130,314, or $6.51 a share. 
Assets include $175,098 cash; surplus, $809,885. 

General Cigar Co. reports net income of $1,768,350—Dquivalent after 
preferred dividends to $8.08 on common, compared with $15.12 in pre- 
ceding year. 

Westinghouse improves its financial position—All bank loans wiped 
out first nine months and cash and securities are over $12,000,000, 
Earnings will show around $6,000,000, 

Parke, Davis & Co.—Parke, Davis & Co. for year 1921 reports net 
profits of $2,873,336, equal to $6.06 a share (par value, $25) earned 
on the $11,841.985 outstanding stock, against $5.27 a share in 1920. 

Brooklyn Edison shows $10.28 a share earned—Surplus after taxes, 
$1,780,583. Company to build a generating station to take care of 
increasing business. 

Adams Express earnings over $8 a share in 1921—Progress in claim 
settlement and reduction of Government note, Surplus $383,097, against 
$2,126,792 deficit. 

Weyman-Burton reports $19.27 a share common—Net, after all 
charges, $1,873,231. Previous year net was $1,805,525, or $22.50 on a 
share. Surplus in 1921 was $869,530. 

Mackay Co.’s year gave satisfactory results—Figures compare favor- 
ably with war years and exceed prewar results, President Mackay says 
aut annual meeting. 

Underwood Typewriter shows $10.14 a share on common—Mainte- 
nance of production of standard machines at 75 per cent capacity causes 
increase in inventory and note borrowing. Portables selling well. 

Northern Pipe Line—Net after depreciation and taxes equal to $11.32 
a share on the stock. 

I will not burden you with further citations of this kind. 
Many more could be referred to. A large number of these finan- 
cial institutions are known in a general way to the humblest 
citizen. It is evident that at least a large number of institu- 
tions in the East are not in the precarious condition financially 
they would have us believe they ‘are. Those opposing the grant- 
ing of the adjusted compensation at this time, like those oppos- 
ing similar measures in the past, plead poverty as an excuse, 
but a casual observer of the acts of the present administration 
during the short time it has been in charge of affairs sees re- 
vealed the program of economy begun and adhered to whereby 
a saving of $800,000,000 to the taxpayers during this fiscal year 
has been accomplished. A further great reduction of future 
expenses has been accomplished by the conference lately had 
with the four leading powers of the world, by which during the 
naval holiday $10,000,000,000 will be lifted from the shoulders 
of the taxpayers, which was brought about without the sacri- 
fice of national honor and without entering into entangling 
alliances with powers across the sea. The preceding adminis- 
tration advocated the maintaining of an Army of 500,000 men. 
The present administration made provision for 150,000 for the 
present year, and I feel sure that there will be a further reduc- 
tion for the coming year, reducing the Army to in the neighbor- 
hood of 115,000 men. The bonded indebtedness of the country 
has been greatly reduced in the last 12 months; confidence has 
been restored to the extent that Liberty bonds are now selling 
for approximately par that a year ago were selling in the 
neighborhood of 85 cents on the dollar, this increase in the 
value of Liberty bonds alone representing an increase of wealth 
to the people of the country of $2,000,000,000. 

I am anxious for the day to arrive when our Nation, like 
nearly every nation engaged in the war, acknowledges the heroic 
deeds of every one of those who left a loving mother, a devoted 
wife or sweetheart behind and went to the front in the defense 
of his country, there to meet in combat the greatest military 
machine of all ages and time, and who returned to his native 
soil victorious, as did his forefathers of all the great wars our 
country has engaged in. Through their valor and courage and 
by their typical Americanism they put new life into our allies. 
They won for posterity of the greatest nations of the world a 
losing fight. They received the thanks of a grateful Nation 
and the blessings of a bleeding world. 

I was for them when they tramped away; I was for them 
when they returned as conquering heroes; and, in the language 
of the typical Oklahoman, I am for them first, last, and all the 
time, and for my part my vote shall be cast to compensate them, 
not by empty words of praise but by something more substantial. 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr, Sairn] 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, if both parties and 
if our country were ever committed to a policy, it is the policy 
that is being presented to-day by this measure. The Repub- 
ican Party says that it will fulfill every obligation to the ex- 
service men, and the two last provisions in this very bill 
aay literally out of the platform of the Democratic 

‘arty. 

We are the richest country in the world, why should we hesi- 
tate with this obligation staring us in the face? 

We talk about frozen assets. I want to say that there is no 
frozen asset with the name of our Government written on it. 
[Applause. ] 

If there is anyone who thinks the World War veterans ought 
not to receive any bonus, the question to him is easy of solution. 

We pay $240 bonus per annum to our Federal employees. 

Every one of our European allies, excepting Russia, paid a 
bonus to their enlisted soldiers, from $64 by Italy to $492 by 
Belgium, while Canada paid $631. The following is a compensa- 
tion table taken from the ConoressIoNAt Recorp of February 21, 
1922, page 3203, as compiled by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear]: 


COMPARISON OF BONUSES AND ABILITY TO PAY. 


From the foregoing it will be noted maximum payments made to en- 
listed men by the several Governments were— 


CIN cs teins niivttindn oder achapmmeiomenniihasstntipdietanaial anace titi tenia ae tae $631 
IG nna ists trementsitaes wiser witint citar niatgieisinataglisinitinupilines aiteglis iene 249 
ROIS... ciissirreniomcanes pictoctinrien wchiaipets anit ebrilainedttn ccientin alaetit ible Gy abit withthe ahisisiaabatwetiind 64 
STII vice :sccenacti-siochetieseraptiernlicg<ttitiancandaraamesublaniaianapiielienaiaetilCamiaiacaa annie ok 492 


Ss cctenindsitto nities soem ondicevduhereciaieertsinakad 190 
United States 


In this connection it is further noted that the estimated wealth of 
the United States of more than $250,000,000,000 is subject to a debt of 
$24,000,000,000, or less than 10 per cent. Of this debt a credit exists 
in favor of the United States from foreign Governments of $11.000,- 
000,000, of which last amount the Secretary of the Treasury estimates 
80 per cent, or approximately $8,000,000,000, will a+ pe leaving a net 
national debt of about $16,000,000,000, or about per cent of the 
national wealth, 


On the 29th day of May, 1920, nearly two years ago, we 
passed an adjusted compensation bill through the House by 289 
yeas to 92 nays, with 46 not voting. The measure has not been 
acted upon in the Senate, but the vote had in the House shows a 
clear majority of 3 to 1 in favor of this legislation. The Ways 
and Means Committee, after extensive hearings, reported this 
bill out by more than 8 to 1. The Republican National platform 
States that— 

We hold in imperishable remembrance the valor and the patriotism 
of the soldiers and sailors of America who fought in the Great War 
for human liberty, and we pledge ourselves to discharge to the fullest 


the obligations which a gratef'l Nation justly should fulfill in appre- 
ciation of the services rendered by its defenders on sea and on land. 


While the last Democratic national platform clearly covers 
and pledges the Democratic Party to soldier settlement and 
home aid. The last two provisions of the bill are as follows: 


We believe that no higher or more valued privilege ean be afforded 
to an American citizen than to become a freeholder in the soil of the 
United States, and to that end we pledge our poy to the enactment 
of soldier settlements and home-aid legislation which will afford to the 
men who fought for Ameria ‘the opportunity to become land and home 
owners under conditions affording genuine Government assistance un- 
encumbered by needless difficulties of red tape or advance financial in- 
vestment. 


The principal objection being that we ought to defer this pay- 
ment; that payment now would injure business; and that the 
condition of the Treasury of the United States and of the banks 
does not warrant such payment at this time, I herewith submit 
a statement published in the Washington Post on the 3d day 
of March, 1922, purporting to have been sent out by the Federal 
Reserve Board and showing the condition of the 12 Federal 
reserve banks during the previous week: : 

ALL SET FOR INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL, 


Financially, the stage is set for an industrial revival. The current 
statement of the Federal Reserve Board discloses the following hearten- 
ing situation : 

Witbin a week the 12 Federal reserve banks have increased their 
gold holdings by nearly $50,000,000. During the same period they 
have reduced the amount of their loans by more than $70,000,000. The 
total of those loans stands to-day, according to the report, at $732,- 
000,000. A year ago the total was $2,515,000,000, That is deflation 
with a vengeance, 

In the face of this remarkable showing, the chief national banks of 
the country-——807 in number——put an additional $67,000,000 to work in 
developing business enterprises within the week, Further, the business 
men of the country added $101,000,000 during the same period to 
their accounts with these same institutions. At the present time these 
banks have $10,348,000,000 in deposits subject to check. ‘This is 
$350,000,000 more than the total six months ago, 

The Federal reserve system alone at this time, according to the 
board’s report, could safely extend more than $15,000,000,000 in addi- 
tional credit. 


The last report of the Comptroller of the Currency shows that 
there were in the country on June 30, 1921, 8,000 national 

















panks and 23,000 State, savings, trust companies, and private 
banks, with eredit deposits of $48,000,000,000. It would seem 
that these financial institutions would be able to furnish the 
amount necessary to take care of this expenditure, variously 
estimated at $600,000,000, the first year, if it reaches this cost. 
The following is taken from the report: ‘ 
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BANKING POWER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The banking power of the United States on June 30, 1921, repre- 
sented by the combined paid-in capital, surplus, and profits, deposits, 
and circulation of all papoose banks, including National and State, 
nonreporting private banks (estimated), and the 12 Federal reserve 
bunks, was $48,219,900,000. Comparison of this amount with the 
banking power for June 30, 1914, aggregating $24.340,100.000, discloses 
an increase in this 7-year period of $23,879,800,000, or 98.11 per cent. 


Banking power of the United States, June 30, 1921. 


{Money columns in millions.} 


























“a T | 
National | 
bank cir- 
culation, 
Number of| Capital | “SNI"" | Depostter | ‘reserve |, Totah | Total, | Decrease 
banks. paid in. profits. notes, and June, 1921. | June, 1920. | over 1920. 
Federal 
reserve 
bank notes. 
' 
a — —————EE ee | oa a oe ae ae eee 
| 
National DMMc< pice. <iabercidecccceconnetnchsdesscathaccensenee Sar $1,273.8 | $1,522.4] $12, 991.3 $704.1 | $16,491.6 | $17,756.9 $1, 265.3 
Reporting State banks, savings. banks, trust companies, and private 
Testu, «cca. 2 ful aatolhe Saeed maotidans aac tin ce dunir eh taeda kuna’ mneateie 1, 630. 0 ROSE. GROG hiss ic.cci.es 26,418.3 | 27,026.3 G08. 0 
Nonreporting private banks (estimated) ...............--+s-eseseeeeees 7.1) 8.9 | at 100. 2 209. 1 108. 9 
ated cet ieee eh 8) ak ta ees os, La chats 2,910.9! 3,461.6 | 35,933.5 | 704.1}  43,010.1 44, 902.3 | 1, 982. 2 
Wodecalweserd: MUMS 2505 du cdot nn uakscacnan dian adnnte ches ddcans 102. 1 | 242.9 2,098.0} 2,766.8) 5,209.8] 5,980.6 | 779.8 
seelinssnatet pdt dienaiatindictsiedrenatiiteinave hntinpecsitnneetidtattiienamtiesbaiioll ianeiiandia ube 
Cem Geis ck Soo 4 od nttrckscka Gicdovasceccccccecccuacushesecdue 3, 013. 0 3,704.5 | 38,031.5 | 3,470.9 | 48,219.9|  50,981.9 ‘ 2, 762.0 
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lIneludes dividends unpaid, postal savings, and United States deposits, certified cheeks and cashiers’ checks outstanding, but not amounts due to other banks, except 


deposits of Federal reserve banks, which are reported gross. 
2 June 29. 


Nore.—Information for nonreporting private banks has been estimated by using as a basis for the calculation statements of reporting private banks. Only such insti- 
tutions as are performing the functions of a bank are included in the total number of private banks. Concerns whose business is confined to the selling of investments are 


not included in the list of private bankers. 


Ir would seem from this statement that it would not be a | 


greit drain or strain ypon the Federal reserve banks to supply 
all the money necessary to pay this compensation in cash, if 
need be. The Federal reserve bank is our great national bank- 
ing institution. The boys fought for the Nation, and if Germany 
bad won there is no question but what this bank would have 
come into her possession. And further, I am one of those who 
has a fixed and settled opinion that the victory was assured by 
our going into the war. 

The bill provides five options, any one of which may be taken 
by the soldier: 

1. To receive “ adjusted service pay.” 

®. To receive an “ adjusted service certificate.” 

3. To receive “ vocational training.” 

1. To receive “farm or home aid.” 

5. To receive “land-settlement aid.” 

And in explanation of these options I insert from the report 
of the committee the principal provisions of the bill: 

THE BILL (H. R. 10874). 

The bill herein recommended by your committee proposes to permit 
the veteran to elect to receive the benefits of any one of thé five follow- 
ing plans of compensation : 5 at. . 

(1) Adjusted service pay, where the amount of credit is $50 or less, 
as provided in Title IV. a 

(2) Adjusted service certificate ( Title V). 

(3) Vocational training aid (Title VI). 

(4) Farm or home aid (Title vit). 

(5) Land settlement aid (Title VIII). 

\ “ veteran ” is described as any individual who was a member of the 
military or naval forces of the United States at any time after April 5, 


“ 


The application must be maae personally by the veteran, unless 
physically or mentally incapacitated, in which instance it may be 
made by his representative under regulations prescribed jointly by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 

This title exempts from taxation and attachment any sum payable 
under the provisions of the act. It likewise makes it unlawful to 


| attempt to charge or collect fees for assisting a veteran in obtaining 
| any of the benefits under the act. 


1917, and before November 12, 1918; but dées not include any indi- | 
vidual dishonorably discharged therefrom, any conscientious objector, | 


or any alien discharged from such forces on account of his alienage. 
A brief description of the various provisions of the bill follows: 


TITLE II, ADJUSTED SERVICE CREDIT. 


The plan is predicated on an “ adjusted service credit,” which shall | 


be computed by allowing the following sum for each day of service | 


in excess of 60 days in the military and naval forces of the United 
States after April 5, 1917, and before July 1, 1919; $1.25 for each 
day of oversea service and $1 for each day of home service, but the 
total amount of the credit for oversea service shall not exceed $625 
and for home service shall not exceed $500. 

\n officer holding a permanent or provisional commission or acting 
warrant is excluded from the benefits of the bill during the period of 
service under such commission or warrant, and all other officers above 
the grade of captain in the Army or Marine Corps and lieutenant in 
t Navy are likewise excluded. Other exclusions apply to commis- 





si or warrant officers performing home service not with troops and 
receiving commutation of quarters or of subsistence for the period of 
8! service, individuals granted farm or industrial furloughs, civilian 
employees, and certain others receiving civilian pay or not subjected 
to hazard. The committee has endeavored to extend the benefits of 
the bill to the classes most deserving. 


TITLE Ill. GENERAL PROVISIONS, 


This title sets forth the five optional plans, any one of which a 
vetcrangmay elect to receive. 

Application for any of the plans enumerated must be made on or 
before July 1, 1923, to the Secretary of War, if the veteran’s last 
service was with the military forces, or to the Secretary of the Navy, 
if the veteran’s last service was with the naval forces. 


TITLE V. ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATE, 


This title provides for the issuing by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of an adjusted service certificate to veterans choosing this option, 
which certificate will have a face value equa! to the sum of his ad 
justed service credit increased by 25 per cent plus interest thereon for 
20 years at the rate of 43 per cent per annum, compounded annually 
(such value being approximately equal to 3.015 times the adjusted 
service credit of the veteran). The certificate shall be dated October 
1, 1922, and shall be payable to the veteran September 30, 1942, or in 
the event of his death to the beneficiary named. * * * 

The certificate will have an immediate loan basis equivalent to the 
amount of the adjusted service credit of the veteran plus interest thereon 
from October 1, 1922, to the time the loan is made, at the rate of 
44 per cent per annum, compounded annually. 


BANK LOANS, 


Until September 30, 1925, a veteran may borrow from any national 
bank, or State bank, or trust company, a loan not to exceed 50 per cent 
of the loan basis of the certificate, such loan to be secured by the ad- 
justed service certificate of the veteran on his promissory note. The 
bank may charge interest upen the loan, which shall mature on or be- 
fore September 30, 1925, at a rate not to exceed by more than 2 per 
cent per annum, the rate charged at the date of the loan for the dis- 
count ef 90-day commercial paper by the Federal reserve bank for the 
district in which the bank is located. 

If the veteran fails to pay the principal and interest of the loan 
within six months after its maturity the bank shall present the certifi- 
cate and note to the Secretary of the Treasury not earlier than May 30 
or later than October 15, 1925, and the Secretary is authorized to can. 
eel the note and certificate and pay the bank the amount of uppaid 
principal and interest accrued at the rate fixed in the note. The dif- 
ference between 80 per cent of the loan basis of the certificate at the 
time it is received by the Secretary and the amount paid to the bank 
shall be paid to the veteran. If the veteran is deceased the amount 
is to be paid to his beneficiary or his estate. 

In the event of the death of the veteran before the maturity of the 
loan, the amount of the unpaid principal and the unpaid interest ac- 
crued to the date of his death shall be immediately due and payable. 
In such case or in the event the veteran dies within six months after 
the loan matures, the certificate and note shall be presented to the Sec- 
retary by the bank and the Secretary shal! cancel the note and pay the 
bank’s claim. The Secretary shal! then deduct the amount of the claim 
from the face value of the certificate and pay the remainder to the 
veteran’s beueficiary or his estate. 

When any loan becomes in default the bank shall notify the S¢ retary 
of the Treasury within 30 days, stating all the facts in the case. The 
Secretary of the Treasury can not pay any note presented by a bank 
unless the note is accompanied by an affidavit made by an officer of 
the bank, stating that the bank has not charged or attempted to collect 
any fee or compensation in respect to making the loan. A penalty of 
$100 to be recovered in a civil suit brought by the veteran is provided 
where a bank or any of its officers attempt to charge or collect fees. 

a ~ * . * © * 


If a veteran’s certificate is forfeited by default when he has bor- 
rowed an amount less than the maximum authorized, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay to the veteran 80 per cent of the difference be- 
tween what he bas borrowed and the maximum which he was authorized 
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to borrow. No certificate issued under the provisions of this title shall TITLE VII. FARM OR HOME AID. 


be negotiable or assignable or serve as security for a loan except in the This title benefits the veteran who desires to purchase a city or 
manner provided. Should the veteran die after making application for | suburban home or a farm, not within the limits of the land projects 
the adjusted service certificate, and before October 1, 1922, the amount | provided for in Title VIII, or to make improvements upon such home 


of the adjusted service credit of the veteran shall be paid to his estate. | or farm. For such purposes there may be paid to the veteran i 
There is presented herewith a comparative table of the benefits to be ee : P - Tn 








. ayment, or in installments, an amount equal to his adjusted service 
derived under the provisions of this title with the loan values: py increased by 25 per cent. Such payment may be er directly 
to the veteran or to the vendor or person to whom the payment is due 
Loan value of certificates. from the veteran, under certain safeguards, by the national veterans’ 

HOME SERVICE. settlement board created by Title VIII. 
— No payments can be made under the provisions of this title until 
7 cia. >) ee; aan July 1, 1923, that being as early as it was thought examination could 
Loan value of certificates. be made of the applications under this provision and the property to 

be purchased with the funds obtained. 

Ad- ne | | . TITLE VIII, LAND SETTLEMENT. 

Days’ service. ae cate, | Begin-| Begin-| Begin-| Begin, | Begin- Begin- Under this title provision is made for homes for veterans upon land 


ay maturity | ning of | ning of | ning of | ning of | ning of | Ming of reclaimed by irrigation, drainage, or other means. Only the amount 

Pay. | value. | first | second | third | fifth | tenth | teenth | Of adjusted service credit is deducted from the purchase price of the 
| year. | year. | year | year. | year. | voar land selected. 

; | | af After such deduction has been made, the balance may be paid in full 

—_—— Saar —_—_——|___—_— ______|___— | at time of ry, oF by ee payments for So not exceed- 
\ ing 25 years. The installments, however, are to so arranged that 

waee. Se | $301. 46 | $50.00 | $52.25 | $54.60 '$101.36 $130. 03 | $162.05 | the veteran will not be required to pay any installment until two years 
200.00 | 602.93 | 100.00 | 104.50 | 109.20 | 202.73 | 260.07 | 324.09 | o¢ king the contract for the purchase of the land 

300.00 | 904. 39:| 150.00 | 156.75 | 163.80 | 304.09 | 390.10 | 496.14 | 8*ter making the contract for the purchase of | ni ‘ 
400.00 | 1,205.86 | 200.00 | 209.00 | 218.41 | 405.45 | 520.13 | 648. 18 
| 500.00 | 1,507.32 | 250.00 | 261.25 | 273.01 | 506.81 | 650.16 | 810.23 | Estimate of the veterans eligible to receive the benefits provided under H. R. 10874, ineludiny 
Be a eel } | days served and average number of days tor which adjusted service credit would be given. 
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OVERSEAS SERVICE. 














Pa Marine 
—_— — oa S aaeenemantpemesin een eannseemnesiveeeaumtietao Army. | Navy. Corps. 
_ ae 5198.60 | $376.83 | $62.50 | $65.31 | $68.25 $126.70 $162.54 | $202.55 vite ceatninindiengmadiae 
Petia desx naan | 250. 00 756. 66 | 125.00 | 130.63 | 136.50 | 253.41 | 325.08 405. 11 | | 
‘eee 375.00 | 1,130.49 | 187.50 195.94 | 204.75 | 380.11 | 487.62 | 607.67 | Service period (days), Apr. 6, 1917-June 30, | 
eee eee 500. 00 | 1,507.32 | 250.00 | 261.25 | 273.01 | 506.81 | 650.16 | 810.23 a it Ek cea ie aha oicie alee | 816 816 | 816 
Os i saectceee | 625.00 | 1,884.15 | 312.50 | 326.56 | 341.26 633.52 | 812.71 1,012.78 | Average number of davs of service. .......} 389 | 470 | 440 
| Average number of days for which pay 
oe P eee .) eer ee a would be due o Coe ccencccccccccocccssoses 329 410 | 380 
TITLE VI, VOCATIONAL TRAINING AID, Total number of man days................ 1, 443,630,000 | 259,062,154 (33,479, 224 
. . ‘ : . af . | Total number of man days in American | | 
This title provides that the Director of the United States Veterans Expeditionary Force...................- | ° 11,380,000 |.............. 12, 253, 260 
Bureau shall pay to the veterans choosing this option the sum of $1.75 | otal number of man days afloat..........\..ceeeee-e- eee ee 142, 484,185 |......-... 
for each day of his attendance on and after January 1, 1923, on a | Ratio of man davs in American Expedi- | | 
course of vocational training previously approved by the director as I | 0. 4235 0.55 | 0.366 
suitable for sueh veteran, but the total payment to the veteran is not | Total who served. .........--cccececceeece 4,650, 500 | 551, 736 | 88.101 
to exceed 140 per cent of the amount of his adjusted service credit. | Excluded classes..... Wen iatsasml ve co 717, 500 | 107, 228 | 7,410 
The veteran must furnish proof of his regular attendance upon the | Number of men entitled to adjusted service | 
course chosen, but for each day of unjustifiable absence will forfeit the WO noslieth anh igen saneaein ade aaitue made | 3,933,000 | 444,508 | 80, 891 
sum payable for that day, and receive no reimbursement for it in any , i sisiniahiniteinmabtebasngsp acetnieaaa eae sbsien 
other form. TOUR 5 isle hiiyndlcebu leaned 4,458, 199 
* ” . * * 2 * 


Cost of bonus on basis of (1) paying all adjusted compensation that amownts to $50 or less per veteran (approrimately 10 per cent of the men will come under this provision); (2) issue 


adjusted service certificates to 70 per cent of the remaining veterans; (8) 24 per cent to receive vocational training aid; (4) 10 per cent to receive farm and home aid; (5) 74 per cent 
to receive land settlement aid, 












































| Certificates (70 per cent) | 
Bd (no Seecaien ) | Vocational Farm Land 
Seca} vear. | Cash (10 | training | and home settlement Total 
: | Per cent). | (2) per aid (10 per aid (7) per : 
Deaths. Maturity. | cent). cent). cent). 
| | | Tae T 
DR vcs Scuke'dhexccacucdsdissube torte aaa eas | $16, 000, 000 | 0 006 000 1. oc ec | @R5/ 008008 hic eke ai ee $74, 279, 000 
* eee Stuns sthieases hg estates Sehateriot sala ae Bonen | 26, 440,000 |........-2-+-+05 | 20,000,009 | $72,000,000 | $6, 000, 000 | 124, 440, 000 
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Personally I think we should fund our foreign debt, whether | are the richest nation on the globe. Our national wealth equals 
we use any of it for the payment of the adjusted compensation | that of all our European allies put together save Russia. And 


or not. they all paid their veterans adjusted compensation, 
Personally, also, I think we should indorse some of the foreign | —-—-—— ——————_—_—_—_— = 





bonds and put them on the market and use the money to pay Estimated Per cent 











this bonus. By this means it would extend the time until we Country. Debt of nation. wealth. of debt. 
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If we used a part of our foreign debt it would not injure any | _.-._—~SE ee is Sigs. ee eae 
man, firm, or corporation, but benefit everyone by an adjust- The United States debt is generally estimated at only 8 per cent of 
ment both of the foreign debt and of the bonus. its wealth. 

There can not be the semblance of a doubt about our ability But our greatest ability, greater than that of any nation, is 


to pay this bonus. I think this is conceded by everyone. We in the inventive genius, efficiency, and energy of our people to 
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increase wealth, The annual income from our manufacturing 
and agriculture is estimated at $40,000,000,000. Eventually we 
will have this bonus to pay. Why not now? I believe in time 
most of our foreign debt will be paid. No country ever repudi- 
ated its national debt and survived. Most of our allies received 
large stretches of domain and reparations. We received prac- 
tically nothing. While we received nothing ourselves, those of 
our allies that received large holdings can justiy afford to and 
ought to pay. [Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. McLaueHurn]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I regret that 
the provisions of the bill now before the House compel me to 
reverse my former vote on the bonus measure. This reversal 
of my former position is the result, first, of what appears to 
be. in my judgment, a rapidly growing opposition to the cash 
and certificate provisions of a bonus measure on the part of the 
people of the country. A few days ago I wrote approximately 
400 constituents in the fourth Nebraska district, asking each if 
they were in favor of the payment of a cash bonus to able-bodied 
ex-service men at this time. Up to the present I have recejved 
92 returns, of whom 80 are opposed to the cash provisions of 
the present bill and 12 of whom are in favor of it. These letters 
have come from men engaged in various occupations, a number 
of whom are ex-service men. 

[ wish it were possible by the rule under which the bill is 
being considered to publish a number of these letters in the 
Recorp, aS they contain much food for thought in connection 
with the consideration of this subject. One gentleman in the 
district who is decidedly against a cash bonus at the present time 
says that the various schemes proposed in the present bill 
tending to shift the burden of payment is proof that Congress 
knows the country is not in position to raise the money for a 
cash bonus at this time, but that the future will pay dearly for 
it. He says, “I have four sons, all volunteers in the late war, 
and all of them are against the bonus. What the country needs 
is a return to normal business conditions, so that the ex-service 
men can get employment instead of a bonus.” 

One of the sons of this man writes the following statesmanlike 
words: 

The bedrock of principle upon which the bonus ought to have been 
opposed is plain enough if one but faces the question squarely. The 
sacrifice which a citizen makes in simply taking the share fairly and 
squarely allotted to him in fighting his country’s enemies it is his 
plain duty to endure without looking for any special materia] reward. 
Where the sacrifice goes beyond that which is entailed in the mere fact 
of military service, where a man suffers physical disability, impair- 
ment, or mutilation, it is right that the Government should endeavor 


to make up te him in material support a loss which such support, 
however generous, can never repair. But if the mere fact of service 
be regarded as a basis for a similar claim, what limit can be assigned 
to the demand? The country must stand on the principle that the 
soldier did only his duty in serving—that the Nation was entitled to 


his service at the rate of pay fixed by law—or else surrender itself to 
indefinite exploitation, carried on by what is in essence political duress. 
The note that should have been struck is that which was sounded with 
- h + hate cn courage by Grover Cleveland. Perhaps it is not yet 
oO late, 

My second reason for opposition to the present bill lies in 
the fact that the bill itself makes no provision by way of a 
tax levy for the financial outlay it entails. In the statement 
of the history of bonus legislation in the majority report we 
find this expression: “ On May 20, 1920, H. R. 14157 was intro- 
duced containing the so-called fivefold plan of adjusted-service 
pay, adjusted-service certificate, voeational-training aid, farm 
and home aid, and land-settlement aid. It also carried pro- 
Visions for raising revenue sufficient to meet the expenditures 
under the bill.” That is the bonus bill I supported. The bill 
now before us carries no provisions for raising revenue for the 
payinent of the bonus. If a cash bonus must be paid, then I 
coutend that the only proper thing, the only courageous thing 
tor this Congress to do is to arrange now for its payment. 
The certificate plan of the present bill will mean in the end 
the expenditure in the way of final redemption of the certifi- 
cates, interest compounded and millions of dollars of overhead 
expenses to four or five times the amount that would be 
necessary now to pay a cash bonus and have it over with. I 
do not believe the country, even the ex-service men themselves 
Wait this great additional burden passed on to their children 
and children’s children. 

If we had the privilege of amending the bill so as to include 
an udequate paid-up insurance option, and to eliminate titles 
four and five, I would be glad to give the same my hearty 
support, or if even the present bill made any provision for 
rising the money necessary to take care of the expenditures 
it will incur I would be inclined to support it, even though 
{ tremble at what my colleagues may consider the necessity of 
placing this great additional burden upon the country at this 
critical time, 
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The majority report emphasizes the fact that France, Italy, 
England, and Canada have paid some sort of adjusted compen- 
sation to their ex-service men, but the report does not call 
attention to the fact that American soldiers were better paid 
at the time of their service than any other soldiers in the world, 
and ‘it does not emphasize the fact that all of the countries 
named, with the exception of Canada, after having paid a 
bonus to the veterans of the war are laboring under such a 
staggering debt and such adverse economic conditions that it 
is a serious question as to whether or not they will prove their 
solvency. 

All of the replies to the questionnaire which I mailed out 
giving expression against a cash bonus at this time hasten to 
assure Congress that the people are anxious and glad to do 
everything within their power to provide for the disabled 
soldiers of the late war and their dependents, and it is a well- 
known fact that Congress has endeavored in a heroic manner 
to make provision for all disabled veterans. It is no doubt true 
that there are cases here and there where justice has not been 
done, but such cases are due to oversights or delays in the 
administrative branches of the Government and are in no sense 
due to lack of Congress to make ample provisions for their 
support. Two of the men answering my questionnaire give as 
their reasons for favoring a cash bonus at this time the fact 
that they desire to have all of the obligations incurred in con- 
nection with the late war paid off now, once and for all time, 
instead of allowing the matter to drag along and finally be 
taken care of in the way of pensions, as has been the case with 
the veterans of other wars, but these constituents overlook the 
fact that, no matter what provision is now made in the way 
of a bonus, multiplied thousands of the veterans of the late war 
will be on the pension roll of the country for a half century 
or more to come, and the more time elapses the greater the 
proportionate pension budget. If anyone believes by support- 
ing the present measure that he is in any sense avoiding the 
necessity for continuing the pension policy of the Nation, he is 
greatly misguided. 

Another one of these expressing himself in favor of a cash 
bonus qualifies his statement by saying that the money should 
be raised from the large financial interests of the country and 
that no portion of the tax burden should fall on the country in 
general. In other words, he favors a bonus, providing he is not 
under the necessity of paying any part of it himself; so that 
when these exceptions are taken into account the answers to 
my questionnaire are practically unanimous in opposition to 
the payment of a cash bonus at this time. 

It is an easy matter for the soap-box orator and the dema- 
gogue to keep on ranting about making the profiteers pay the 
cost of the war and provide the bonus, but who is in position 
to put his hand on the individual profiteer and extract from 
him the money required. After all the bickering and passing 
the buck is ended, the fact remains that the people of the 
entire country must pay proportionately for the expenses of 
the war and make adequate provision for its disabled soldiers. 
Any added burden in the way of taxation that will cripple the 
development and extension of business throughout the country 
is not only an injustice to the ex-service men who may be out 
of employment, but an injustice to all of the people. The 
moment the factories of the Nation are operated at full 
eapacity and the business concerns of the Nation are doing ua 
normal proportionate business and the farmers of the Nation 
are receiving the cost of production plus a reasonable profit, 
all the unemployed men, including ex-service men, will be busily 
engaged at an adequate wage, which happy condition will mean 
far more to the ex-service men than any cash bonus that might 
be provided. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I regard any additional tax 
burdens at this time as a great handicap to the Republic, as I 
have previously stated, if the Ways and Means Committee had 
provided in this bill for the raising of funds to meet the ex- 
penditures the bill requires, I would be inclined to support the 
bill, as I did the previous measure. At the same time, from 
the very beginning of the bonus talk, which originated on the 
floor of this House and spread to the remotest corners of the 
country, I have felt that it is in a sense an insult to the noble 
soldiery of the late war to offer them a financial consideration 
for the performance of a patriotic duty. 

No amount of material wealth can in any way compensate a 
man for patriotic service in time of war, and if we are going 
to launch forth on a policy at this time in the history of our 
country to which every citizen owes in timg of trouble or dis- 
tress his last drop of blood, and to which he owes loyalty and 
obedience and thrifty service in time of peace, where, may I 
ask, will such a policy end and when will we reach the time 
that no longer will any citizen of our beloved Republic say, as 
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did one great hero, “I only regret that I have but one life to 
give in defense of my country.” 

If we are going to attempt to compensate the men who stood 
between the Nation and its enemies in a monetary way, why 
stop at $50 or $500 or $1,000? The wealth of the entire world 
could not compensate one man for patriotic service rendered to 
his country in time of distress, and if we attempt to launch 
forth on this false policy at this critical time is there not dan- 
ger that we will create such a false impression in the minds of 
the coming generation that instead of men hereafter rushing 
to the defense of their country as a patriotic duty the Nation 
will be obliged to resort to a hired soldiery, which is proven in 
history to be one of the last steps in a decadent nation before 
it sinks into oblivion. 

I am in favor of the land-settlement provisions of the bill; 
I am in favor of provisions which will enable ex-service men 
to acquire homes; in favor of special beneficial insurance pro- 
visions—in fact, I am in favor of any provision that is sane and 
constructive and which will ultimately add to the wealth and 
power of the Nation and to the comfort of its citizens. 

I regret that this bill could not have been brought in in such 
a manner as to permit its perfection on the floor of the House, 
The conscientious opposition that I am constrained to exert to 
titles 4 and 5 of the bill not only embarrass me but grieve me. 
In answering correspondence during the past few months from 
officers of certain legion posts I have assured them that I sup- 
ported the previous bonus bill and expected to support the one 
that was forthcoming, but at that time the Ways and Means 
Committee was contemplating the laying of adequate taxes to 
raise revenue to meet the provisions of the bill. Had they con- 
tinued along that line I would have supported the present meas- 
ure, but having made no provision for the raising of such funds 
and having left the entire question of revenue to meet the re- 
quirements of the measure for future consideration, the bill 
uppears to me as being in the nature of a sight-unseen proposi- 
tion—a pig in a poke or a game of blindman’s buff. Should 
the bill become law in its present form and the ex-service men 
who elect the certificate option find themselves under the neces- 
sity of going to local banks and surrendering their certificates 
for a loan of half of the value thereof and in the end being com- 
pelled to accept 80 per cent of the face value, I am confident 
that the ex-service men themselves will largely agree that the 
measure was a makeshift, that it rendered them no adequate 
benefit, and that they will find themselves and their posterity 
struggling under a great load of debt which will prove a burden 
and a menace to the entire Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a well-known fact that the gross waste 
and extravagance of the former administration in paying un- 
heard of high wages to the men who worked in the shipyards, 
lumber camps, and in the munition factories and construction 
camps was the thing which first led ex-service men to believe 
that they should receive a bonus in addition to the amount paid 
them during the war. 

The insane and reckless conduct of the former Secretary of 
the Treasury and Director General of Railroads, Mr. McAdoo, 
in paying these excessive and uncalled for wages in an ef- 
fort to build up a political machine that would perpetuate 
the Democrats in power was one of the biggest mistakes eco- 
nomically and politically that has ever happened in the history 
of this country, and it was this huge mistake that has led to the 
present consideration of a cash bonus for able-bodied soldiers. 
I raise the question seriously, Mr. Speaker, whether we can 
right one great economic wrong by perpetrating another, 
whether we can cure one mistake by making another? 

The policy that should by all means have been pursued by 
the administration in power during the war would have been 
to draft men to work in the shipyards and lumber camps and 
construction camps and all other places where the Government 
employede men, at exactly the same pay that the soldiers re- 
ceived. Then there could have been no possible thought or sug- 
gestion on the part of anyone of discrimination or unfair 
practices. Should our country ever be called to meet the emer- 
gencies of war again—and God forbid that that time will ever 
come—I earnestly hope that the Government, profiting by the 
egregious blunders of the Democratic administration, will at 
that time draft men for labor and construction work away 
from the danger zone on exactly the same terms that men are 
drafted for military duty. 

‘To my mind it is far more important for the good, well-being, 
and prosperity of the ex-service men, as well as for the entire 
Nation, that we make every effort to establish a sound, economic 
policy during the present administration that will serve as a 
guiding star both from the political and economic standpoint 
for years to come. This is exceedingly more important, in my 
judgment, than is the election of any individual to Congress or 


the perpetuation of any party in power. We must proceed to 
reduce expenditures and cut down taxes rather than increase 
them. We must of necessity prepare to redeem the six billions 
of securities that will mature within the next 15 months. Every 
move that we now make that will add to the burden of taxa- 
tion will have a proportionate depressing influence on the busi- 
ness of the country in all of its branches 2d ramifications. 
Every move that we make to lessen the burden of taxation and 
encourage business in general to resume operations in a normal 
manner will have a reflex influence for good in all parts of the 
country. There is a limit to which both an individual and a 
nation can go in its borrowing, and if I have correctly diagnosed 
the economic symptoms of this Republic we have reached the 
dead line in our borrowing and must immediately begin to pay 
our indebtedness and continue to pay it as rapidly as possible. 
Such a policy on the part of this administration will restore 
confidence, open up the avenues of trade, put the unemployed to 
work, furnish a favorable atmosphere in which our beloved ex- 
service boys can make their well-deserved place in the com- 
munity and the Nation, and result in general satisfaction and 
national prosperity. [Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, as one of the inevitable results of 
the war the country has been and is now passing through an 
industrial depression. The strain upon the credit of the country 
by the passage of this bill will have a tendency to retard the 
emergence from that depression. We have already begun to 
see returning prosperity, increased industrial and business ac- 
tivity. Probably that will come faster or slower anyhow, but 
the strain upon the credit of the country by this bill will retard 
that return of prosperity. 

What. do you propose to do? Why, the boys who are working 
now for good pay do not need this as an emergency measure, 
and the boys who are out of steady work at good pay want a 
job. That is what they want. They want a chance to work. 
You want to put back the chance to work. Instead of retarding 
prosperity, so that all may have a chance for steady work at 
good pay, you propose to offer them a certificate, not a job, and 
you give them a chance to get into debt, and not a chance to 
draw pay. So much for that. 

There is another feature of this bill—the reclamation part 
of it—which proposes to start this Government on the wildest 
orgy of waste and extravagance that any Government has eve! 
started on. That is the reclamation feature, carried in the bill 
as an appendix, with not 20 per cent of the men in this House 
in favor of it, but forced to vote for it against their desire. 
And everyone here will be condemning Congress in a few years 
for entering upon this orgy of wasteful extravagance.  [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, if I could have had my way 
about it, I would have had the hospital bill first, because I think 
we ought to take care of the sick men before we take care of 
the well men. However, I am for this bonus bill, and as [ 
have said before, I would rather resign my seat in Congress 
than to vote against some measure for relief of our soliier 
boys, even though they are not now disabled. I say this not 
merely because I am a soldier in the ranks of the Republican 
Party. which is standing for this legislation, but as an American 
I believe we owe a debt of lasting gratitude to all of the boys 
as well as the heroic women who were nurses, all of whom 
made sacrifices in this great World War. Even though a soldier 
returned from the battle front unscathed, I believe he is still 
entitled to consideration at cur hands, because he left home 
and family and occupation and offered his life upon the altar of 
his country, and millions of them went across the sea to face 
the instruments of death contrived by a vicious, atrocious, 
and scientific foe. It took nerve to do that, and the men whv 
did it, even if they are not now disabled, deserve the gratetul 
recognition of this Republic. [Applause.] 

I believe, however, that with the exception of taking care of 
our disabled ex-service men that the present generation his 
sacrificed its full share in connection with the World War. \We 
gave up the lives of nearly 100,000 of our boys and nearly a 
quarter of a million of them have returned home disabled and 
must be cared for. We raised money unstintedly and loaned 
generously nearly eleven billions.of it to foreign countries, The 
present industry of the country is overtaxed, and I believe that 
the menace of the threatened additional taxes is one of thie 
chief influences that is holding back the immediate and rapid 
revival of business prosperity. If this country is half as great 
as foreign nations evidently think it is, and being as powerful 
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in the affairs of the world as we know it to be, I think we ought 
to collect the interest upon these foreign loans and pay that 
money to the soldiers as a bonus, and if that is not enough I 
think the balance of the money should be raised by the issuance 
of long-time bonds. If there was any good reason for our en- 
‘ering the war it was to preserve the civilization and Christian- 
ity of the world, and if we by our sacrifice helped to do that— 
ainl we surely did—then I think that future generations will 
receive much more of the ‘benefits of that sacrifice than the 
present generation will receive, and I am in favor of letting 
these future generations help to share the great burden that 
is war has entailed upon our country. [Applause.] 

ior 15 years the honor has been mine to represent a part of 
the Kentucky mountaineers in this great body. To me they are 
the most loyal people on earth. It is the home of patriotism and 
lovalty to friends. No great event has ever taken place in the 
history of our country in which the mountaineers of Kentucky 
had opportunity to participate in which they have failed to 
answer to the call of duty. 

Back in 1813, when her sons, hearing of the approaching 
battle at New Orleans, a company of more than 100 of her 
young and stalwart men got together and walked from Breathit 
County, Ky., to New Orleans in 29 days to help General Jack- 
son fight that battle against Pakenham January 8, 1815, and 
the leader of that company, approaching one of the generals of 
the Army asked that their unarmed men be given the arms of 
those who had fallen in battle. This request was borne to Gen- 
eral Jackson with a protest from the officer, who said that it 
would be murder to put these Kentuckians in battle who had 
never been trained in arms, to which General Jackson replied, 
“Those mountaineers need no training; all they need is a gun, 
and they’ll shoot h—I! out of the English,” which they did. In 
the great Civil War these mountaineers responded to the call of 
Lincoln in such numbers that, although there were many who 
joined the Confederate Army, the volunteers to the Union Army 
alone outnumbered the total voting populations of most of the 
counties, 

When the late World War came on and this country had 
finally decided to enter it the news spread from mouth to mouth 
until everyone knew it, and before the day had arrived for 
enforcing the draft more of the young men had volunteered in 
one county——-Breathit—than her entire quota under the draft. 
This county stands as the only one in the United States of 
America from which none of her sons were ever drafted. There 
ure many heroes in that section of the country who won all 
degrees of honor across the seas, but they are modest and un- 
assuming and but little has been said of their deeds of heroism. 
There is one hero, my neighbor and my constituent, from the 
hills of Perry County, who crowned himself with immortal 
honor while overseas. His name is Sam Joseph. He went over 
the top time and time again, and received more than 100 wounds 
from machine guns, shrapnel, and other missiles of that deadly 
war. I will insert under leave to extend my remarks‘a clipping 
from the Lexington Herald of recent date, which gives an ac- 
count of his heroism. It is as follows: 

SiM JOSEPH IN LEXINGTON HOoOSPITAL—WoUNDED War VRETERAN AT 
IloSPITAL IS IN CLASS BY HIMSELF—FYFTeEN MONTHS ON FRONT 


UNSCATHED—THEN Stoppgep 102 BuLLers—" Never Fett Berrer,” 
SERGT. SAM JOSEPH, OF HAZARD, ASSERTS, 


Sergeant York and Sergeant Woodfill may divide honors for capturing 
or destroying Germans in the World War, but at the Good Samaritan 
llospital is a man who is in a class by himself. He probably stopped 
more bullets than any man in the American armies at least, and, unsung, 
has a war record that vies with those of York and Woodfill. 

Sam Joseph, a native of Hazard, is recovering from an operation on 

~ foot performed last Tuesday. It was his fifteenth. Altogether 67 

ts have been taken from his arms, legs, and body. He was hit 
102 times, so there must be considerable lead in him yet. 

joseph, a student at the Sue Bennett Memorial School at London, 

terday declared cheerfully that, with the exception of his foot, which 
h is given him a great deal ef trouble, “I never felt better in my life.” 
; a man physically, he would be characterized in the vernacular as 

iusky. 
0. K. 15 MONTHS—THEN. 


r'ifteen months at the front, during which he went over the top more | 


than a dozen times without a scratch, and then to stop 102 bullets— 
Some record. Fifteen of the bullets passed entirely through his 
body. A recital of his war experiences sounds like q history of 

America in the World War.” 

Joseph was a sergeant in Company G of the Eighteenth Infantry, 
f rst Division. He was among the first 20,000 men who went to 
*rance, and was in practically all the battles in which the forces of 
ie United States took part. He landed in France June 26, 1917, and 
‘ltev five weeks’ intensive training his company was sent in the trenches 


with the Forty-fourth French Colonials (the “ Blue Devils’) on the 
Alsace-Lerraine front. 

May 26, 1918, his company participated in the capture of Cantigny, 
Which was after 27 days of fighting. Company G suffered a loss of 195 


men in this drive out of its original 250. These 195 men were all killed 
py the heavy artillery fire of the enemy, which kept up a continual 

‘rrage during the entire time. The Germans counterattacked the same 
Gay, but fafled to retake the town. 
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ONLY 57 NOW LEFT. 


A month and a half after the first American battle the Bighteenth 
was moved to Monditaor, where they arrived at 11.30 o'clock at night, 
and went over the top at daybreak the next morning. They were seven 
on ans the town, and at the end of the week only 57 men were left. 

moved to the Somme front, he took part in the great drive at 
Soissons July 18, 1918, advancing 13 days continualiy. Joseph said 
that this was the first time he experienced hand-to-hand fighting, when 
for three hours and a half the Allies and Germans struggled hand to 
hand. At the end of the 13 days 1,200 men were left out of the 3.800 
which had be; the fight. A captain, Joseph, and seven privates were 
the ony survivors of the original personnel of his company. 

On the Champaign front two battalions held back two divisions of 
the Germans until reenforcements were hurried to their aid. They were 
on this front 45 days and were then transferred to Mount Sept to par- 
ticipate in the drive for that strategic point. In this offensive the 
Americans suffered 50 per cent casualties, and still Joseph was without 
a scratch. The night before the offensive Sergeant Joseph and a patrol 
of seven men were sent on a scouting party in which they met up with 
a German patrol. Three of his men were killed and one wounded, but 
when the survivors returned they brought seven prisoners and two ma- 
chine guns as souvenirs. 

ONE OF 13 SURVIVORS. 

At ChstoanSaterey Joseph was a member of a party of 117 men who 
were surrounded by the Germans for three days, after which 13 succeeded 
in fighting their way back to their own outfits. He was one of the 
lucky 13. 

Soon after this Sergeant Joseph was hit in the back of the head by a 
German while on a raiding party, but outside of a 15-minute sleep and 
a bump on the back of his head he was none the worse for the expe- 
rience, 

Then his outfit was sent to the Argonne Forest, where Joseph received 
his wounds and was put out of the fight. It was in this fight that Hill 
240 was taken, and it was within a few feet of the top of this ridge 
that he received his wounds. His company ran into a German machine- 
gun nest and he was struck by 93 balls. Soon afterwards a 4-inch 
shell exploded at his feet and the remainder of his wounds came from 
flying bits from this exploded shell. He managed to drag himself into 
a shallow crater made by the explosion and lay there over two days 
before he was finally taken to the hospital. 

He was taken to mobile hospital No. 2, where his first operation was 
performed. He was in the hospital 28 months before his discharge, 14 
of which he was not able to turn himself or even to feed himself. 

That's the story as he tells it—modestly, as all who've “ been there” 
talk. ‘The doctors will tell you about his wounds.—Lexington Herald. 

He has suffered and sacrificed without a murmur and his 
achievements upon the battle field challenge comparison of any 
other hero of that or any other war, and at the same time 
challenge the admiration of all mankind. I would not seek to 
detract the slightest honor from the just fame of those other 
heroes of this war like Sergeant York, of Tennessee, and Willie 
Sandlin, of Leslie County, Ky., but let me place side by side 
with them this young man of the mountains, this boy of Perry 
County, Ky., Sam Joseph, whose record on the battle fields of 
foreign lands, the number of wounds received, as far as I am 
advised, has no equal. It is but natural that I should feel 
proud of such a constituency as this, and of such as these who 
have made that great Commonwealth the wonder of the world. 
It shall be the proudest memory of my public life that I had 
a share in enacting legislation for the relief of our disabled 
soldiers, and also in recognition of all those who offered their 
lives in the defense of the honor of our Nation and in the 
preservation of the civilization, liberty, and Christianity of 
mankind. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to’the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. BAcHARACH]. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee who voted to favorably report this bill to 
the House I am going to vote for its passage, Fecause I believe 
that under the circumstances existing it is the best bill that can 
be had at this time. 

Personally I would prefer to see before us a measure which 
earried with it a provision to meet the financial requirements 
of the bill. In my bumble opinion the logical and best method 
of financing this legislation would be through the medium of a 
sales tax of some sort; either a general sales tax of a very 
low rate or a limited sales tax, such as a manufacturers’ tax 
or a wholesalers’ tax, which, of course, would necessarily have 
to be at a rate high enough to raise the amount needed. 

But apparently Congress has not yet sufficiently convinced 
itself of the wisdom of a sales tax, although there is a very 
general and strong demand for it throughout the country, and 
our efforts to have such a tax incorporated in this bill went 
down to defeat. 

With the prospects of a presidential veto on any bill having 
a cash-payment feature and which carried with it any tax pro- 
vision other than the sales tax—and that plan not acceptable 
to the majority of the committee—we had to look about for an 
entirely new means of meeting the situation, and the plan 
contained in this bill to take the place of the cash feature is 
the result. . 

When the question of adjusted compensation for our ex- 
service men first came before the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the extra session of the Sixty-wixth Congress, by 
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reference to that committee of the many and various bills 
that had been imtroduced in the House, I suggested the feasi- 
bility of giving to each man a life insurance policy of the 20- 
year endowment plan, with liberal provisions for borrowing on 
the policy at a moderate interest rate, the policies to be issued 
by the old-line insurance companies so as to save Overhead 
cost, and so forth, to the Government. Out of that suggestion has 
been developed the adjusted-service certificate or insurance plan 
which is now the principal feature of the bill under considera- 
tion. 

The opponents of this measure, both in the House and out 
of it, seem to have made, and they are still making, a deter- 
mined effort not to let the general public get the real facts 
about this legislation. 

This is not a cash-payment bill; it does net have any of the 
features of the cash-payment plan excepting as to those whose 
service was of such short duration as to entitle them to $50 or 
less. These veterans are to be paid in cash, and it is estimated 
that it will require about $16,000,000 to pay all such claims, 

If every man entitled to do so should accept adjusted-service 
certificates and immediately, or as soon after he receives his 
certificate as he can do so, should borrow the full amount of its 
borrowing value, it would require about $600,000,000 to finance 
these Toans during the three years the banking institutions of 
the country would be obliged to carry the loans. This is less 
than 1 per cent of the total assets of the National and State 
banks and trust companies of the United States. 

But it is estimated by the committee and Treasury officials 
that approximately only 70 per cent of the veterans will take 
adjusted-service certificates. If all of this number should im- 
mediately borrow on their certificates, the amount required 
to be loaned by the banks would be $420,000,000. : 

I do not grant the assumption of the opponents of this legis- 
lation that the majority of the boys will take the certificates 
and immediately borrow on them to the limit allowed, waste- 
fully squander the money, and give no further attention to 
their obligations to the banks. 

I believe the greater number of the men entitled to the bene- 
fits of this bill are men of good sense and sound judgment, 
and they will appreciate the advantage of holding these cer- 
tificates until maturity. Most of our ex-service men are Still 
young in years, and 20 years hence they will just be in the 
prime of life, and the increased value of their certificates will 
be of more use to them then than the small amount which they 
will be able to borrow on them now. In the meantime their 
families are protected with the additional insurance to the face 
value of the certificate plus accrued interest compounded at 
44 per cent. : 

My own opinion is that not more than one-half of those wh 
take the certificates will borrew on them at any time during 
the three years in which the banks are permitted to carry the 
loans. That would mean that not more than $210,000,000, at 
the outside, would be needed to carry these loans. There are 
now approximately 30,000 National and State banks and trust 
companies in the United States. On this assumption the aver- 
age amount of loans each bank would make on this class of se- 
curity, assuming that all would loan alike, would be $7,000. 
As a matter of fact, I think it is safe to assume that it would 
not average more than $5,000 for the 3-year period, for, even 
assuming that 50 per cent of the veterans borrowed on their 
certificates, they could not and would not all borrow at the 
sume time. Their notes would be handled the same as any 
other commercial paper and would be renewed every three or 
four months, and certainly a large percentage of the borrowers 
would reduce their obligations each time the notes became due. 

Those who oppose the bill try to convey the Impression to the 
publie that a veteran entitled to an adjusted-service certificate 
or insurance policy can go to anyone at all and sell his policy 
for what he can get fer it, or that he can convert it into cash 
without the least trouble and, as they contend, go out and 
squander the money, if he so desires, on a “geod time,” and 
they contend that that is what most of the veterans will do. 

I can not conceive of any bank, no matter how large or how 
small, to which a veteran might come to borrow money on a pol- 
icy, whose officers would not ascertain from him the purposes 
for which he wanted the money, and unless he could give a defi- 
nite statement and a good reason as to the necessity for mak- 
ing the loan it is very likely that he would have considerable 
difficulty, and properly so, in getting a loan on his certificate. 

It must be remembered that the banks are not compelled to 
muke these loans, and they could net be subjected to criticism 
for refusing to make a loan where it is clearly shown that the 
veteran had no need for the money and wanted it just to 
squander away. It would be in the interest of the veteran’s 


welfare as well as in the interest of good banking business to 
decline to make a loan under such conditions, 


While it would be true if the banks should loan money op 
these certificates promiscuously to be wastefully squandered 
by the owners, these loans might be considered as “ frozep 
credits,” it is equally true that if the money borrowed goes 
into useful channels such loans could no more be considered 
as “frozen credits” than leans made to merchants for cow. 
mercial purpeses or to individuals for improving their prop- 
erty or for any other useful need. 

These insurance certificates are of the very essence of thrift; 
and if those who are inclined to borrow on them are properly 
educated as to the value of the certificates as a means of start- 
ing a savings account which will be available to them in later 
years for the purpose of home building or engaging in business, 
this legislation will be the means of starting many young men 
on the road to prosperity and happiness. 

In so far as the veterans are concerned, the certificate plan 
incorporated in this bill offers greater advantages to them than 
the cash payment plan. Let us take the case of a man who 
has a service record in home territory which would entitle him 
to the maximum of 500 days, or $500. 

Under the cash plan he would be entitled to $500, payable in 
10 quarterly installments, or at the rate of $200 per year, 
Under the adjusted certificate plan he will receive credit for 500 
days, or $500, and if he wishes to borrow on his certificate the 
day after he receives it, it has.a borrowing value of $250. Under 
the cash plan he would have to wait for more than a year's 
installments before receiving that amount of money. 

It is true that he would have to pay the bank interest on his 
loan, but in the meantime his certificate is drawing compound 
interest at the rate of 43 per cent, so that the loan would cost 
him the difference between that and the current rate of interest, 
which in most instances would not be more than 6 per cent, 
If he holds his certificate intact until maturity it will be worth 
approximately $1,500. 

If that is a “gola brick,” as contended in the minority re- 
port, there is certainly considerable gold in it which will be of 
real use in the building of homes or in many other uses which 
the veterans may have for it in the future. 

I most strongly and vigorously resent the charge of the op- 
ponents of this legislation that this is an attempt on the part 
of Congress to pay our veterans for their patriotism. The 
country owes to the young men and women who entered the 
service and who fought and died on the field of battle a debt 
of gratitude which is immeasurable in its immensity and which 
can never be repaid by a monetary or other material considera- 
tion, 7 

This legislation is just what the bill says it is; nothing more, 
nothing less. It is to ‘“ Provide adjusted compensation for 
veterans of the World War.” In other words, it is an effort 
on the part of Congress to more equitably adjust the compensa- 
tion which we paid to our soldiers, sailors, and marimes while 
in the service, as compared with the wages paid to those who, 
by reason of age or other conditions, were not compelled to go 
into the camps and the trenches, but who remained at home in 
safe employment at never before heard of wages. 

That Congress is justified in its attitude it seems to me is 
clearly demonstrated by one of many incidents which occurred 
in my own district, of which the following is typical: 

Shortly after we entered the war a young electrician was 
working at Camp Dix as a civilian. He soon became imbued 
with the spirit of patriotism, resigned his job, returned home 
and enlisted in the Army. He was later ordered to Camp 
Dix, and upon his arrival there he was put to work as an elec- 
trician doing the same work that he had been doing as a 
civilian but with this difference: As a civilian he was getting 
about $121 a week, but in the uniform of a soldier he was paid 
at the rate of $1 per day, or $7 per week. 

It is well known that Congress has appropriated billions of 
dollars to reimburse contractors for the cancellation of con- 
tracts which were terminated by the signing of the armistice; 
to reimburse the railroads for losses sustained by them during 
the operation of the roads under Government control; to reiii- 
burse contractors for the erection of post-office and other Gov- 
ermnent buildings for losses sustained by reason of the in- 
creased cost of materials and labor. 

If it was right and proper for Congress to do these things— 
and the business interests of the country who are now opposed 
to this legislation did not oppose that legislation—is it not 
equally right and proper for us to reimburse our soldiers in 
some measure for the financial losses which they sustained 
when called upon to take up arms and go to war whether they 
wanted to or not? 

If the country was financially able to meet the demands male 
upon our Treasury to pay these tremendous sums to privaie 
corporations so that they would not sustain any financial lo*s 
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by reason of their working for the Government—and we are 
<till the wealthiest nation in the world—is it fair, just, and 
reasonable to contend that we are too podr to reimburse those 
hovs who went to fight and die, if necessary, for their country? 
it seems to me that such an argument is pusillanimous.in the 
extreme and not worthy of one who calls himself an American 
‘itizen. 

‘A re war contractors and war profiteers who were reimbursed 
for contracts terminated By reason of the ending of the war 
entitled to more consideration and sympathy at the hands of 
Congress than the soldier boy who gave up a good position, 
who sacrificed the comforts of home and separation from those 
he loved, to live for months and months the almost inhuman 
life of the trenches? 

Mr. Speaker, I can not forget that I was one of the Mem- 
bers of this House who voted for war knowing full well all 
that that meant. Neither can I forget that I voted for the 
selective service act which sent millions of our best young men 
into the training camps and across the seas to the front-line 
trenches to fight and die for their country, while cognizant 
of the fact that I would not personally be subject to military 
duty. 

As long as I live the scenes in this House on the night of 
April 2, 1917, when the President of the United States came 
before us and asked for a declaration of war against the Im- 
perial German Government; and then, a few days later, when, 
after a session which lasted ali night and long into the hours 
of the next morning, we finally adopted the resolution de- 
claring a state of war to exist between the United States and 
the Imperial German Government, shall ever remain vividly 
in my memory. Nor will time eradicate the awful horrors 
of the war through which our brave boys fought on and on 
until vietory crowned thetr magnificent efforts. 

With these momentous days and events in. the history of our 
Nation once again called freshly to mind by the consideration of 
this legislation, which seeks in a very small way to give recog- 
nition to the just claims of our ex-service men, I feel it to be 
not only my duty but a solemn compulsion to vote for this bill. 
| Applause. ] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Lilinois [Mr. Sprout]. 

Mr. SPROUL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to read into the Recorp a 
resolution passed by the city council of the city of Chicago, as 
follows: 

Whereas the United States has collected in the neighborhood of 
$400,000,000 per year in taxes and licenses from Chicago; and 

Whereas there are pending in Congress soidiers’ bonus bills affecting 
ee of boys in Chicago who served in the World War: There- 
fore be 

Re csieal That the city council go on record in favor of Congress pass- 
ing a liberal bonus bill at once, and the mayor is hereby directed to ap- 
point a committee of five, of whom our colleagues, Alderman Chris 
Jensen and Alderman Dorsey Crowe, shall be members, and the said 
committee shall go to Washirgton as the direct and official representa- 
tives of the city council and urge the passage of the soldiers’ bonus bill 
at the earliest date. 


STaTe OF ILLINOIS, County of Cook, ss: 

I, James T. Igoe, city clerk of the city of Chicago, do hereby certify 
that the annexed and foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolu- 
tion in favor of soldiers’ bonus bill, adopted by the city council of the 
city of Chicago on the 8th day of March, A. D. 1922, original of which 
resolution is on file in my office, and that I am the lawful custodian of 
the same, 

Witness my hand and the corporate seal of said city of Chicago this 
20th day of March, A. D. 1922, * 

[SEAL] JAMES T. IGor, City Clerk. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BRENNAN]. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be little pur- 
pose in making speeches upon this bill to-day in so far as the 
effect those speeches will have upon the action of the House. 
The bill will pass, as it should, by an overwhelming majority. 
Thus a certain measure of recognition, belated and inadequate 
though it may be, will be accorded to the services of our war 
veterans, which can never be valuated or compensated with 
cash, or certificates, or land, or training. But there may be 
another purpose in the addresses made to-day. Technically and 
formally the responsibility of the House ceases with the roll 


call to-night; but in fact ours is a continuing responsibility 
until this measure or a similar one is adopted by the Senate 
and approved by the President. The opposition in the Senate 


will not be directed against adjusted compensation on its merits, 
but will be directed to the fact that there is no money in the 
Treasury at the present time with which to finance the bonus, 
and eventually the House itself will be asked to grapple with 
this problem and to solve it, or our action to-day will be but 
un idle gesture, 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Michigan State Senate I 
voted in favor of ratifying the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 1 voted in favor of a strict 
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prohibition law. But, in view of the failure of prohibition, as 
defined by the Volstead Act, and in view of the eventual require- 
ment of new revenues, I ask that the Senate, and at a later 
date, the House, consider the advisability of legalizing and tax- 
ing nonintoxicating beer of a mild alcoholic content as the most 
practicable method of financing the bill which we wil! pass to- 
day. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Tuomas]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, no doubt, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GaLLivan] has declared, this is a day that 
the Lord made. But I am satisfied that the Lord was not con- 
sulted by the Republican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee when they drafted the pending bonus bill. [Laughter.] 
I shall vote for this bill [laughter], because a part of loaf is 
better than no loaf at all. I voted for the bonus bill before, and 
we were assured then that it would pass the Senate right away. 
And more than a month ago the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee [Mr. ForpNry] assured this House that a 
bonus bill would be introduced and passed within 10 days. This 
bill will be passed here, but it will die in the Senate, as the 
other bill did. I resent the imputation of some Members who 
intimate that any Member of this House is voting for this bill 
in order to secure votes for himself. [Laughter.] Perhaps 
they are measuring other members’ corn in their own half 
bushel, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cours]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to adjust the com- 
pensation for veterans of the World War. During the war the 
Government paid them about $30 per month, or $1 a day, for 
their services, and in many cases, after insurance premiums and 
one or more allotments had been deducted, the boys received 
only $5 or $6 for their month’s services. Every fair-minded 
person has long since been convinced that a Government rich in 
resources and with an indebtedness less than 7 per cent of its 
wealth should deal more justly with its defenders, and the 
Nation generally bad demanded that Congress pay what is 
justly due these valiant men. When war was declared they 
were in the fields and the factories and in the colleges scattered 
over this land of ours, beginning their careers. The Govern- 
ment needed them and they were taken away. War meant much 
to them. It seriously broke into their plans, and their chosen 
work was given up without any time for calculations for the 
future. They risked everything—health, property, and life. 
Many were the families, too, that were left without help, and 
these loved ones at home were made to endure many hardships 
because of the absence of thé ones in the service. The soldiers 
themselves could render but little help toward the family up- 
keep on account of the meagerness of their own compensation. 
Those of a similar station in life who remained at home were 
paid many times the amounts received by the soldiers. Prices 
mounted. Proftiteering became the order of the Uday. Big indus- 
tries profiteered and made their swollen millions, not only dur- 
ing the war but up to and long after its ending. The boys, how- 
ever, shared in none of this. They were losers by it. When 
they came home they found their old jobs gone or filled by 
others. They were compelled to pay large prices for all of the 
necessities of life, prices which had increased many times in 
their absence, and many of these soldiers are now on the brink 
of want because they are without jobs. Mr. Taylor, of the 
American Legion, testified that the number of ex-service men 
without jobs now is between 600,000 and 900,000. A just Gov 
ernment should make it possible for these men to work. It 
should not permit them to wander over the country without em- 
ployment or to labor in employment far below their abilities. 

The Government has dealt most generously with other classes. 
Every Government employee making less than $2,500 a year was 
taken care of not only during the war but up to the present 
time, a bonus of $20 a month being given every one of them. 
The railroads, landlords, shipbuilders, and business interests 
generally were given everything they wanted, and after the war 
was over they came back to the Congress, not satisfied with the 
millions wrung from the people, and demanded more, and Con- 
gress has acceded to their demands in nearly every case. The 
railroads came and were given several billions of dollars. War 
contractors came, and they were given about three billions, and 
those others came who merely claimed that the Government 
owed them something, claims for goods never made or de- 
livered. They asked for billions, and Congress authorized pay- 
ments to the extent of a billion and a half. The shipowners 
came, too, and have gotten theirs. They are not through. It is 
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proposed to sell to them for a song our fleet which cost us bil- 
lions of dollars, and they will get it, too, and about $30,000,000 
2 year besides as a subsidy or as a bonus. Mining interests 
came and have been tenderly cared for. All of the rich who 
have made claims, real or imaginary, have been caressed and 
fondled by a willing Congress. These concerns doubtless ren- 
dered some service to the Government during the war, but in 
comparison with the service rendered by the veterans their 
service was puny indeed. In addition to the huge sums given 
these big interests, billions have been poured into the lap of 
Europe, much of it after the war was over. Two hundred and 
forty-one millions have been expended in keeping an American 
Army on the Rhine River for the benefit of European nations. 
So I say that no fair-minded man can deny that the ex-service 
men are entitled to everything in the bill and more too. We owe 
them a debt of honor and ought to pay it. It should have been 
paid more than two years ago. It is long past due. 

The provisions of the bill: 

The bill under consideration provides compensation for those 
who were in the service from April 5, 1917, to July 1, 1919, at 
the rate of $1.25 per day for oversea service and $1 per day for 
home service after having deducted 60 days. This deduction is 
imade because all ex-service men have already received $60 
extra compensation. The total amount, however, for oversea 
service shall not exceed $625 and for home service not over 
$500, and no extra compensation is provided for commissioned 
officers above the rank of captain in the Army or lieutenant in 
the Navy and similar ranks in other branches of the service. 
There are five options provided, and a veteran is permitted to 
avail himself of any one of them, but only one. 

THE ADJUSTED COMit«cNSATION PAY OPTION, 


The veteran can not choose this plan if the amount of his 
service allowance is more than $50, 
THE ADJUSTED SERVICE CBRTIFICATE OPTION. 


This plan provides for the issuance of a certificate to the 
veteran by the Secretary of the Treasury upon certification 
by the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, accord- 
ing to the branch of the service of the veteran, of the face value 
of the adjusted-service credit, increased by 25 per cent, and 
further increased by interest for 20 years at the rate of 44 per 
cent per annum compounded annually. This makes the value 
of the certificate 3.015 times the adjusted-service credit of 
the veteran. These certificates are dated October 1, 1922, 
and are due September 30, 1942. In other words, they are 
paid-up 20-year endowment insurance policies. Certain loan 
provisions are permitted on them, the first being a loan within 
three years from the date of the issuance of the certificate. 
This loan must be made at a bank or trust company, and the 
veteran is not permitted to borrow over 50 per cent of the 
amount of the adjusted-service credit plus interest thereon from 
October 1, 1922, to the date of making the loan at the rate 
of 44 per cent per annum compounded annually. 

If a loan is made after September 30, 1925, and before Oc- 
tober 1, 1928, then the veteran is permitted to borrow 85 per 
cent of the sum of the adjusted-service credit plus interest 
thereon from October 1, 1922, to date of loan at 44 per cent 
per annum compounded annually. If a loan is made after 
October 1, 1928, then the veteran is permitted to borrow about 
S8 per cent of the adjusted-service credit plus the interest 
thereon from October 1, 1922, at 44 per cent per annum com- 
pounded annually, 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING OPTION, 


This plan provides for vocational training. Certain courses 
will be mapped out by the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, and a veteran will be paid while taking this 
training at the rate of $1.75 for each day’s attendance so long 
as his compensation will permit, and here his compensation may 
be increased by 40 per cent. In other words, if his adjusted 
service credit is $500 and 40 per cent is added to this, which 
may be done, he will receive $200 more, or a total of vocational 
training aid to the extent of $700, paid at the rate of $1.75 
per day. 

THE FARM OR HOME PAY OPTION, 

Under this option a veteran is permitted to draw his entire 
service credit, just so he applies it to the improvement of his 
home or farm or toward the purchase of a home or farm or in 
making payment on a home or farm already purchased. 

THRE LAND-SETTLEMENT OPTION, 

Under the land-settlement option certain reclamation, irriga- 
tion, drainage, and other projects will be inaugurated and de- 
veloped solely for the benefit of ex-service men, and these lands 
will be divided into units and veterans will be permitted to make 
a choice of one of these units, If the unit chosen, however, 
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amounts to more than the compensation allowed the veteran, 
then he is permitted to pay the balance within a period of 20 
years upon an amortization plan. 


GOOD FBATURES AND BAD ONES, 


I shall vote for the bill because it is the best I can get; besides, 
it has some very good features, I think the vocational training 
plan is a very fine one, also the farm or home aid plan, and if 
veteran needs insurance, the adjusted service certificates plan is 
good, too; but with 900,000 ex-service men out of work and 
many others in need of ready money, it is a great pity that the 
veterans who need the money are not permitted to get the cash 
if they want it. When war centractors presented their claim 
bills you did not issue to them insurance policies. Nor did you 
give the railroads a due bill for the amount they claimed the 
Nation owed them. You gave them the cash, and you did not 
owe them a dime; but when it comes to the veterans whe fought 
the war and to whom we really owe something, you bring in a 
bill which may suit many of them who are not in need, but 
which will not suit any that are without work and who need the 
everyday necessities of life. You did not stop at this. You 
bring in a rule which prevents me or any Member of this House 
from offering amendments. We have to take the bill as it is 
or none at all. We are simply gagged, so that those of us who 
want to deal justly by the soldier who is in need are not per- 
mitted to do so. Why do you give to the soldier who saw only a 
few days’ service the cash, and deny it to those who went into 
service at the very beginning? Why do you deny it to those who 
saw long service and lost most? Why give those who need the 
money now certificates redeemable in 20 years drawing 44 per 
cent interest? This is an attractive proposition for a service 
man with means, but to the poor fellow out of employment it is 
not what he is entitled to. He should not be made to accept less 
than his more fortunate fellow service man. He can borrow 
only 50 per cent of the face value of his adjusted service credit, 
and if he needs the money within three years he must borrow 
this at a bank and pay 2 per cent more for it than commercial 
paper pays at Federal reserve banks. 

This means that he will pay from 63 per cent to 8 per cent 
interest, and if at the end of three years he is unable to redeem 
his certificate the Government will pay the bank the amount 
advanced and the interest thereon and will give the soldier the 
difference between 80 per cent of the face value of his adjusted 
service credit and the amount paid the bank. Mind you, the 
Government does not pay him the difference between the 
amount of his adjusted service credit and the amount due the 
bank, but only 80 per cent of his adjusted service credit less 
the amount due the bank. 

Why give the unfortunate soldier only 80 per cent of the 
amount he is entitled to and give his more fortunate brother 
100 per cent, or, as is the case with the vocational training 
option, 40 per cent more than the face value of the adjusted 
service credit? This is a species of unfairness toward the poor 
man which ought not to be tolerated, and if I could amend 
the bill I would certainly change this provision ~f it. But you 
will not permit me or anybody else to amend it in this or 
any other particular. Your obnoxious rule forbids this. You 
heap injustice after injustice on the poor man; you have drawn 
the bill so that it is doubtful if loans can be obtained at al! 
upon these certificates. If you had drawn it so that notes 
secured by the certificates would be eligible for rediscount in 
the Federal reserve banks and provided that said banks should 
make a special credit to its member banks on this paper, so as 
not to interfere with the regular line of commercial credit 
allowed the member banks, the financing of loans to soldiers 
would be simple and without embarrassment to the banks. The 
Federal reserve on yesterday was $1,610,157,350 in excess of 
lawful requirements. Federal reserve notes could be issued to 
two and one-half times that in addition to those now out- 
standing, or $4,025,392,000 of additional notes could be issued 
and 40 per cent reserve to all notes be maintained. This would 
inflate the currency, it is true; but this will happen anyway 
if all or a large number of the veterans borrow on their cer- 
tificates. Besides, I think inflation is very much needed now. 

Also, you do those boys who were killed or who have died 
before the passage of this bill a great injustice. Many of them 
had dependent relatives, and they should have fared as the 
others. A discrimination against a boy who gave up his life 
on the battle field ought not to be tolerated ; yet, gentlemen, you 
have made such discrimination in this bill, and you are also 
unfair enough to prohibit me or anyone else the right to amend 
the bill so as to blot out this injustice. 

I am not at all pleased with the land-settlement provision. 
I am afraid that many million dollars will be wasted in buying 
cut-over lands and in reclamation schemes in various parts of 
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the country which will be of no benefit whatever to the veterans 
of the war. I understand that they themselves do not want 
this feature, or at least that there was no demand on their 
part for it, and I see no reason why it should have been put 
into the bill unless at the behest of big interests who may want 
to dispose of acres of worthless lands. 

CERTAIN INTERESTS OPPOSED TO ANY COMPENSATION BILL. 


Certain large financial interests and their newspapers and 
journals think it is an awfui thing for this Congress to pass this 
or uny other bill calculated to benefit the soldier. They are 
pitter in their denunciation of every Congressman who recog- 
nizes the soldier’s claim. They do not stop at criticizing the 
Congress; they say that the veterans themselves are blackmail- 
ers: that patriotism is for sale. They cry, “Shame,” and wring 
their hands and say to Congress, “Don’t pay.” The Harriman 
National Bank advertises to defeat any bill. The plutocrats who 
eyt their billions out of helpless peoples at war now pretend 
that it is a crime for the poor service man to get a snrall pit- 
tance more for his service. Their methods of attack are two- 
fold. First, they exaggerate the cost to the Government of 
adjusted compensation, and, second, they would load it down 
with all sorts of outrageous tax scheme that they know in ad- 
vance will not find approval with Congress or the people. 

As to the eost, experts connected with the War Department 
say that a cash compensation to all those connected with the 
Army would amount to $1,273,000,000. Experts with the Navy 
say that a cash compensation to those serving in the Navy 
would amount to $207,308,418, and experts connected with the 
sume department say that a cash compensation to those sery- 
inc with the marines would amount to $30,563,330, or a total 
for all branches of $1,510,871,748, an amount infinitely less than 
has been paid either to the railroads or war contractors. The 
plutocrats, however, have no figures on the cost, and they do not 
want any. They care nothing for facts. They merely want to 
scare the public and the Congress. Some of them estimate the 
cost of this bill as high as $50,000,000,000. Just any amount 
that sounds big they use. This country’s total indebtedness is 
about $24,000,000,000 and the wealth of the country is esti- 
muted at $350,000,000,000. In other words, the indebtedness 
is less than 7 per cent of total wealth. France’s indebtedness is 
87 per cent of her wealth. Great Britain’s is 53 per cent of 
her wealth; Italy’s is 85 per cent of her wealth; Belgium’s is 
8) per cent of her wealth. Still France has given to her 
soldiers a bonus of $233.53, England has given a bonus -of 
$189.54 to her enlisted men, Italy has given a bonus of $73.34 
to her enlisted men, and Belgium has given a bonus of $492 
to her enlisted men. Canada, our nearest neighbor and a 
country with less population than New York State and not 
nearly the wealth, has given a bonus of $624.40 to her enlisted 
men. Certainly with nearly all of the world’s gold, the richest 
nation of the earth, with an indebtedness as small as we have 
in proportion to our wealth, our country is in no great financial 
danger if our debt to our soldiers and sailors is paid thenr. 

As to ebnoxious taxes, this second way of scaring us, the 
profiteers suggest a tax on all sales. They say the consumers 
of the country should pay the cost of an adjusted compensation. 
They do not want to tax persons in proportion to their weulth or 
uccording to their income; no. They want to tax the poor and 
needy to the same extent as the rich man, They want to make 
the poor man ‘with a small Income pay~>the same tax as the 
richest Man on earth. This is their idea of justice and fair 
dealings. They know this scheme is unpopular and so suggest 
that it be hooked on to an adjusted compensation bill. Others 
of them suggest the enactment of a law permitting the sale of 
light wines and beer, and that a large tax on ‘the sale of these 
articles be authorized as a means of raising revenue to pay the 
extra Compensation for ex-service men. They know this scheme 
is unsound, too, and will be defeated, and along with it a com- 
pensation bill to which they would attach it, and this is the 
reason they suggest it. Similar wild and impractical schemes 
are suggested and for similar purposes. They want to get un 
adjusted compensation bill in bad company, like “ old dog Tray,” 
So that ull good people will shun it. 

I see no necessity for adding a tax bill 'to an adjusted com- 
pensation bill. No other bill authorizing an appropriation or 
making one has ever provided for the raising of the revenue to 
pay it. It has never been done or even suggested heretofore, 
and I do not think it should be done in this instance. After 
the bill becomes a law, then it is the duty of Congress ‘to raise 
sufficient revenue by appropriate legislation for the costs of its 
administration if it is found that additional revenue is needed. 
For that matter a reenactment of several provisions of the re- 
cently repealed revenue law would raise ample funds, and in a 
very short time, to finance even a cash compensation to all ex- 
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service men. At least $450,000.000 could be raised from excess 
profits alone, $60,000,000 additional from income tax, $26,000,000 
on soft drinks, $25,000,000 on jewelry, $6,000,000 on perfumes 
and extracts, $4,000,000 on sporting goods, $8,000,000 on seats, 
berths, and staterooms, and $1,300,000 on chewing gum, and if 
it is found that more is ‘needed we can materially increase 
our tax on inheritances, and then it would be a lower tax than 
is levied in England. For that matter sufficient money can 
easily be saved on appropriations for the Army and Navy to 
more than pay the entire cost of the present bill. 

The ex-service man knows these facts. He knows, too, that 
the fear of just taxes on vast profits and large estates is ene 
reason that he is opposed. He knows, too, that there is fear 
in certain circles that if he is paid some of the dishorest claims 
now pending will not be allowed. He knows, too, that his is a 
just claim. He knows that in every State where the people 
have spoken an overwhelming majority registered their approval 
of additional compensation—that 21 States have provided for 
some form of adjusted compensation for their soldiers. He won- 
ders why Congress seems not to consider his point of view. He 
wonders why the international bankers want to give to the 
countries of Europe the $11,000,060,000 that we loaned to them, 
and why the same international bankers are not willing to give 
to him the paltry sum that is his due. He knows that he saved 
the international banker and the capitalist from ruin, and their 
ingratitude amazes him. He knows that he is not a black- 
mailer. He knows that he was not a hired mercenary. He 
knows that he does not deserve the mud that has been plastered 
on him, and there is bitterness in his heart. 

I appeal for a fair and equitable compensation for these men 
that they may know that real, true Americans appreciate their 
unselfish service and desire to deal fairly with them. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Trson] such time as he may desire. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is a very unpleasant duty for 
me to vote against this bill. Every natural impulse urges me 
to favor its aims and purposes. I sincerely wish that its pro- 
visions were of such a character that I could support it. I feel 
constrained, however, to vote against it because, in my judg- 
ment, if enacted into law it would prove far more harmful 
than beneficent. Measures in which ex-service men are peculiarly 
interested have uniformly received my most cordial support, 
and shall continue to receive it so long as their interest does 
not conflict with the higher interest of the people as a whole, 
the ex-service men themselves included. I believe, however, 
that the bill, if enacted into law, would do more harm to the 
people of the country, the veterans themselves and their families 
included, than it will do good to the individual beneficiaries. 

During the last year the Treasury Department has been en- 
gaged in formulating plans for refunding the Victory loan next 
year and for taking care of the other large financial undertak- 
ings thut must come within the next few years. These plans 
have been worked out in a manner and to a degree that command 
the admiration of those who have kept informed in regard to 
it and should have the support of all. For one I am proud of 
the record made by the Treasury Department during the last 
year and believe that if given a fair chance it will solve in a 
manner advantageous to the taxpayers, to business, and to all 
the people the many difficult financial problems immediately 
ahead of us. 

The passage of this bill as it is written would produce an 
effect upon these plans comparable only to that produced by 
throwing a large monkey wrench into a finely constructed, deli- 
cately adjusted, and rapidly moving piece of machinery. 

Tt has been said that the Republican platform pledged the 
party to the enactment of this legislation. This I most em- 
phatically deny. Had it been the intention of the framers of 
that platform to promise this kind of measure they would 
of necessity have omitted some of the other promises contained 
in the platform. Two things the Republican platform adopted 
at Chicago did declare for without ambiguity and with great 
emphasis, and these were a decrease in public expenditures and 
a reduction of taxation. The fuifillment of these two promises 
the party has entered upon with earnestness and energy and 
thus far has attained a fair degree of success. The passage of 
this bill will make it impossible for us to reduce expenditures 
and will make it necessary for us to increase taxation. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The proposed method of having the banks of the country loan 
to a very large number of men—one can only guess how many—a 
sum aggregating no one can tell how much seems to be about 
as unsound economically and unfortunate from every point of 
view at this particular time as could possibly be devised. It is 
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claimed by some that no considerable number of men will avail 
themselves of the immediate cash provision. If they are correct, 
it should be eliminated from the bill as a dangerous and unneces- 
sary provision. It is contended by others that the banks will 
not mike the loans provided for. If so, the provision becomes 
a dead letter and of no avail in the hands of the confiding veteran 
and Congress becomes guilty of attempting to impose upon him. 
On the other hand, if a very large portion of the 4,500,000 ex- 
service men avail themselves of the borrowing provision to secure 
immediate cash, as is quite generally believed by the veterans 
themselves, then the matter of providing the necessary cash be- 
comes an important one. 

The figures of the Actuary of the Treasury show that the maxi- 
mum amount of immediate cash obtainable under the bank-loan 
provision is about $750,000,000. Some of the most ardent advo- 
cates of the scheme profess to believe that $300,000,000 will be 
about the amount required. The actual amount would probably 
be between these two sums. Accepting the lower figure and dis- 
regarding the very considerable sums that will doubtless be paid 
out of the Treasury directly under the home and farm aid pro- 
vision, the cash to be paid at once to those receiving less than 
$50, and the enormous cost of administering the law, it is a sum 
sufficiently large to cause apprehension among those who are ex- 
pected to raise this sum, as well as those responsible for adminis- 
tering the financial activities of the Government. Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon characterizes the scheme as “an abuse of 
Government credit,” and the loans provided for as in effect forced 
loans. He states positively that in the end it would be better for 
the Government to borrow the money and make the loans directly, 
but this method has been rejected by the committee. I do not 
feel justified in disregarding the expert advice of the Secretary 
in this matter. 

Comptroller of the Currency Crissinger is quite positive that in 
the present financial condition of the country it would be unfor- 
tunate, and in many cases impossible, for the banks to assume 
the additional burden. The amendment adopted at the last mo- 
ment does not overcome the objection that this form of loan is 
not desirable for banks in that if such assets are not “ frozen” 
in the original loaning bank they will be in the bank accepting 
them from the original loaning bank. By those in the best posi- 
tion to judge, it is believed that the carrying out of such a pro- 
vision at this time will make more difficult the refunding of the 
Victory loun next year; that it will increase the interest rate 
necessary to be paid on a very large sum through a long period 
of years, and that it will materially halt the progress now being 
slowly and painfully made toward the return of normal pros- 
perity. 

Whatever uncertainty there may be as to the amount required 
to finance the bank loans provided for during the first three 
years, it is beyond all doubt that in 1925, when the banks are 
required to cash in their loans at the Treasury and the veterans 
are authorized to borrow directly from the Treasury 85 per cent 
of the full amount of their adjusted service credit plus interest, 
there will be a demand upon the Treasury for a very huge sum 
of money. The maximum amount possible is over $1,200,000,000. 
One guess is about as good as another as to what the actual 
amount will be. No one can foretell, not even the veterans them- 
selves, what their financial exigencies will be three years hence. 
Half of the maximum amount, or $600,000,000, is probably an 
unduly conservative estimate of the amount that will be re- 
quired to take up the bank loans and to make new loans directly 
to the veterans, 

The bill carries no provision for raising by taxation or other- 
wise any portion of the sum required. It should carry a proper 
taxing provision to raise the necessary revenue to pay the ex- 
pense. Even $600,000,000 is a considerable sum to be raised 
over and above current revenue requirements; and if necessary 
to be raised in a single year, or even two years, would doubtless 
prove seriously inconvenient as an additional burden, The only 
reason for the subject matter of this bill being referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means was the necessity for raising 
revenue to pay the obligations created; in fact, by the rules of 
the House, jurisdiction of this committee attaches by reason of 
this fact only. When payment is finally provided for, as it must 
be, this House must first consider and act upon the legislation. 
Why not now? It should be a part of this legislation in order 
that it may begin as soon as possible to produce the necessary 
revenue. To fail to do so, in my judgment, evidences a want of 
wisdom and courage to squarely face and honestly deal with a 
perfectly obvious situation. 

We know now that if this bill becomes a law a very large sum 
of money will be needed just three years hence to meet its pro- 
visions. The next session of Congress will last just three 
tuonths—too short a time to carry through both branches any 


large hotly contested legislation. Barring unforeseen circum. 
stances requiring an extra session, the next Congress will not 
meet until December, 1923, and no taxation measure can be 
enacted before the spring of 1924. If any kind of income or cor- 
poration taxes should be levied, they would be upon the 1924 
income, and collection would be begun in March, 1925, only 4 
few months before the unusual payments are to be made. Bor- 
rowing on a large scale, with all of its attendant evils, would 
have to be resorted to. 

If we are to receive the credit due for dispensing liberally the 
public revenues, we should be willing to accept along with it the 
responsibility for laying the necessary taxes to provide the 
funds. Explorers are still searching the remotest corners of 
the earth for a race of men who like to be taxed. The American 
people do not like especially being taxed, but we tax them and 
must continue to do so unflinchingly to the extent necessary to 
meet all just obligations and to keep the Treasury in such sound 
condition that it may economically and advantageously serve 
the people. 

Title VIII of the bill—the so-called reclamation feature—is 
dangerous in the extreme. It is vague and uncertain at the 
best, and of itself should be a sufficient reason for the rejec- 
tion of any bill carrying it, even though the measure were in all 
other respects unobjectionable. Neither the experts of the 
Treasury nor anyone else has been able thus far to compute or 
even to intelligently estimate what this provision of the Dill 
will cost. It has received comparatively little serious consic- 
eration upon the assumption that only an inconsequential num- 
ber of men will choose this plan, If this assumption is well 
founded the bill should be amended and this provision should 
go out as unnecessary as Well as dangerous. There is a firmly 
grounded belief, however, in the minds of many that this pro- 
vision has been saddled upon this bill with the hope and expec- 
tation of carrying through Congress on the sturdy backs of the 
veterans a measure sofraught with dangerous possibilities and 
uncertainties that it would receive scant support if forced to 
stand alone in the open on its own merits. It will be a con- 
tinuing reproach to the veteran that he has thus been made the 
innocent vehicle for carrying through Congress a vicious meas- 
ure which he neither desires nor approves. 

Party loyalty is in nowise involved in the passage of this bill. 
No political party has placed in its platform a plank declaring 
for or against such legislation. Staunch advocates as well as 
opponents of the bill are found in both parties. ~The credit for 
enacting the legislation can not be rightfully claimed by any 
political party. Such credit or blame as may attach by reason 
of support of or opposition to this bill rightfully belongs to the 
individual Member in each case. Ei 

In estimating the political effect of the support of this bill, 
however, I believe that a rank injustice is being done the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of the ex-service men. It seems to be 
assumed that because each individual veteran is to receive a 
slight pecuniary reward, therefore he and his friends will in 
return politically reward those who vote for it and punish those 
who do not, regardless of What the effect of the legislation upon 
the country as a whole may be. We believe this to be unjust 
and untrue. It is not the spirit in which the veteran enrolled 
to serve under the flag in a foreign land. It was America first 
then, not his own individual gain. He has the same spirit and 
the same love of country now. If, upon careful consideration of 
this bill, he concludes—as I believe be will—that if passed in 
its present form it will work serious injury to the country as 
a whole, then no miserable pittance it may carry for him pevr- 
sonally will purchase his approval. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I vield three minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hvusrep]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recognize: 
for three minutes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I think nothing has happened 
during my entire service in Congress of which I feel quite so 
proud as the action of four American Legion posts in the 
twenty-fifth congressional district of New York, the district 
which I have the honor to represent. Those Legion posts 
adopted resolutions opposing the payment of a cash bonus to 
able-bodied ex-service men, and they requested me to carry out 
their wishes. One of those posts was in the largest city of iny 
district, the city of New Rochelle. Another post was in 2 
residential town, and one of those posts was in Rockland 
County, in a mill town, where the members were largely tie 
sons of mechanics working in the mills. 

Those men do not want me to vote for that kind of legisla- 
tion, because they believe it belittles their patriotism and their 
manhood. Those men went to war to defend their country ; 
not for wages, but because they realized that service was the 












price which they paid for their citizenship, and they were glad 
to fight to defend their country, which has shed so many bless- 
ings upon them and upon all of us. 

And particularly they did not want a bonus paid to them 
when there are 100,000 ex-service men in this country who can 
not obtain compensation, although they are disabled, because 
they say that this disability can not be traced to service origin. 
And they do not want to be paid a cash bonus when they know 
hat sooner or later taxes to make it up will be imposed upon 
.o fathers and the mothers and the sisters of men who died in 
-~nee or who are disabled in this country. [Applause.] And 
» members of these posts were undoubtedly looking forward 
the day when their comrades shall have passed the meridian 
of life, and through age or physical ailments will really need 
assistance, They feel that if the gratitude of the Nation is 
ever to be expressed in dollars that then will be the time, not 
now. when they are ablebodied and fit for life’s battles. They 
do not want anyone, when that time shall come and this relief 
is sought, to be able justly to say, “ while you demand Govern- 
ment aid you have no moral right to make demand, because 
when you were young and strong and healthy, in your early 
twenties, you preferred to settle with your country on a cash 
I agree absolutely with the stand these men have taken. 
I shall not vote for any measure which belittles their patriotism 
and manhood. I will not support any bill which sanctions the 
harter of a glorious inheritance for a miserable mess of pottage. 
I will not vote to authorize commutation of a Nation’s gratitude 
for this miserable pittance. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitts]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recognized 
for seven minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
indorse every word said by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] as to his reasons for opposing this bill. 

The committee rejected a cash bonus and the tax plan be- 
cause we could not stand any more taxation. They rejected a 
bonus financed by Treasury borrowing because it would inter- 
fere with present refunding operations, and they finally brought 
out a bill which contains all the evils which they thought to 
eliminate and adds a few more, because they now propose to 
involve the banks of the country in the unscientific and uneco- 
nomie plan they present to this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe there is any real moral issue 
involved in this question, but if there be one I hold the propo- 
sition that men are entitled, as a matter of right, to a cash 
reward for defending their country to be untenable. If, then, 
there be no such obligation, this measure must find justification 
on one of two theories: Hither we are voting billions of dollars 
to our veterans because they are in need, and it is unthinkable 
that the country should remain indifferent to their misery, or 
,asa mark of appreciation for services rendered, the country 
proposes to give its former soldiers a gratuity. May I interject 
at this point that the proposed rewards differ radically from the 
cash bonuses paid by other countries to their soldiers at the 
time of demobilization, in that the latter were intended to assist 
the soldier during the interim between his discharge from the 
army and his resumption of the normal activities of a civilian, 
and ineluded the cost of civilian clothes. Such a payment ob- 
viously stands on a very different footing from those here pro- 
posed, 

Turning new to the first of the two alternative theories to 
Which I have referred, no evidence of need has been presented, 
und admitting that many ex-service men are now out of employ- 
luent, far from limiting its benefits to those who are in want, 
this bill actually discriminates against them. The well-to-do 
veteran can hold his certificate and will receive an increase of 
2) per cent over his adjusted compensation, plus compound in- 
Lerest at 44 per cent for 20 years, while the man who is up 
aguinst it and is obliged to borrow loses not only the 25 per 
ceit increase and compound interest, but is compelled by a 
grateful country to aecept 80 cents on the dollar of that “ ad- 
justed compensation ” which proponents of the bill hold he is 
luorally entitled to. 

On the other hand, assuming that we are actuated solely by a 
feeling of national gratitude, I could find much merit in such an 
argument had we a surplus in the Treasury or could the vast 
expenditures be financed without imposing too great a burden 
on all of the people, including, of course, the service men them- 
Selves. I decline to segregate the latter; I decline to divide the 
Nation into two groups—those who served in the Army and 
Navy and those who did not. I reject as wholly unsound the 
argument that the former defended the latter and that it is now 
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up to those who remained in civil life to reward their defenders, 
The 2,000,000 men, more or less, of the American Expeditionary 
Forces and their companions in the Navy did defend those at 
home ; but in doing so they defended their country, not some one 
else’s ; they defended their home, not some one else’s; they de- 
fended their mothers and fathers and wives and children, not 
seme one else’s; and those at home did not just go te the depot 
and wave good-by, as has been suggested by the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, but to the whole measure of their 
strength and ability assumed their share of the war burden. 
To the young men, of course, fell the arduous and dangerous 
task of fighting. But what of it? The whole Nation was at 
war, and the whole Nation responded, with very few exceptions. 
No, no! We were one peopie then and .we are one inseparable 
group now, and what is bad for the country is bad for the vet- 
eran, and no man looking at the proposition from a broad and 
fundamental standpoint can maintain at the same time that the 
measure will benefit the veteran, though it hurt the country. If 
it hurts the country it can not benefit the 4,500,000 alleged bene- 
ficiaries. The only question, then, to be determined is whether 
the effects of this measure are likely to prove harmful. That 
question must, in my judgment, be answered in the affirmative, 
and I am prepared to give my reasons. 

To understand the character of the problem it is necessary 
to make a rapid survey of the financial status of the Govern- 
ment. For the current fiscal year the Budget estimates indicate 
total receipts of $3,968,000,000, as against total expenditures of 
approximately $3,992,000,000, or an apparent deficit of $24,000,- 
000. For the next fiscal year tetal receipts are estimated at 
$3,345,000,000, as against total expenditures, as estimated by 
the Budget Bureau, of about $3,512,000,000. I understand that 
the Committee on Appropriations has so reduced the estimates 
of the Budget Bureau as to give reasonable expectation of a 
balanced budget for the fiscal year 1923, though this is on the 
assumption that Congress does not make any additional appro- 
priations for purposes not contained in the appropriation bills. 
But no man, however optimistic, has ventured to suggest that 
there will be a surplus this year or next year or for the next 
few years. The public debt amounts to almost $23.500,000,000, 
of which about $5,000,000,000 fall due within the next 15 
months, over $2,500,000,000 in the form of Victory notes, over 
$1,600,000,000 in the form of Treasury certificates, and nearly 

700,000,000 in the form of war-saving stamps. In addition, 
within but a little more than a year later, there will mature 
an additional $800,000,000. There will be maturities as large, 
or larger, in the succeeding years up to 1928, when about 
$3,500,000,000 of the third Liberty loan matures. These obli- 
gations can nof be paid off; in large part they must be refunded. 
How great a task this is may be appreciated when we recall 
that the first and second Liberty loans together amounted to 
only $5,800,000,000, and that even with the patriotic stimulus of 
war it required the assistance of several million people, devot- 
ing the better part of their time for several months, to assure 
the successful flotation of the offering. It is essential that the 
Treasury conduct these operations with the minimum of finan- 
cial strain and interference with the normal demands of busi- 
ness and industry and that it should borrow at the lowest pos- 
sible interest rate, so as not to disorganize the general level of 
interest rates on other obligations and securities. To provide 
for an orderly refunding of this $5,000,000,000 debt which will 
fall due within the next 15 months the Treasury has worked out 
a plan under which it has and will from time to time offer short- 
term notes in moderate amounts with maturities of from three to 
five years, thus distributing the short-dated debt over a longer 
period of years and providing for more convenient maturities, 
To date some $1,900,000,000 of these short-term notes have been 
successfully floated at lower interest rates than have prevailed 
for a long time. But it must be noted that the one special 
factor which has facilitated the Treasury’s public-debt opera- 
tions has been that the operations since 1919 have been accom- 
panied by a gradual retirement, and it is obvious that the whole 
problem becomes enormously more complicated if, as contem- 
plated in this bill, this policy is reversed and refunding opera- 
tions are no longer favored by a decreasing debt but impeded 
by a very material inerease. 

The bill in question provides for a cash payment to those 
who served for so short a time that their total adjusted pay 
would not amount to more than $50, the total being estimated 
at about $16,000,000. It provides in addition for four other 
plans, including farm and home aid, land-settlement aid, and 
vocational training, but the principal bonus plan is contained 
in Title V under the head of “ Adjusted service certificates.” 
These adjusted service certificates are, in effect, paid-up endow- 
ment insurance policies issued by the Government to mature at 
the end of 20 years or upon the death of the veteran. The 
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maturity value of these policies is calculated on the basis of the 
so-called adjusted service pay plus an increase of 25 per cent, 
with interest on the combined figure at the rate of 44 per cent, 
per anum compounded annually for 20 years. They are nonne- 
gotiable, except that national and State banks and trust com- 
panies are authorized to make loans to holders of certificates up 
to 50 per cent of their base value, with interest to the date of the 
loan, until September 30, 1925, after which date the policyholder 
may borrow directly from the Government up to 85 per cent of 
the sum of the adjusted service credit plus interest thereon 
from October 1, 1922. 

If the veterans who borrow from the banks fail to repay 
the loans within six months after maturity or before September 
30, 1925, the Government must redeem the certificates in cash 
upon demand at 80 per cent of the adjusted service credit, plus 
interest, and apply the proceeds of such redemption first to the 
payment of the bank loan, with principal and interest, and then 
any balance to the veteran or his beneficiary. 

It is well-nigh impossible to estimate just what this measure 
will cost the Government, because ho man can tell what propor- 
tion of the veterans will elect each one of the five plans sub- 
mitted to them. But, assuming that 70 per cent will choose 
the certificate plan, 28 per cent the farm and home aid plan, 
5 per cent the vocational training plan, and 2 per cent the land- 
claiming plan, the Government actuary estimates that the direct 
cost to the Government will be nearly $1,200,000,000 within the 
next 34 years, and a total of approximately $3,000,000,000 ex- 
tended over a period of 20 years, with a payment of $1,173,- 
500,000 falling due in 1948. In addition to which there may be 
obligations running into hundreds of millions if the land-settle- 
ment plan is appropriated for and carried through. The figures 
for the first three years are, I believe, an underestimate, because 
they assume that only 50 per cent of those borrowing will de- 
fault. My own judgment is that it will be nearer 80 than 50 
per cent, and if this be so, the amount due in 1925 must be 
increased by approximately $200,000,000. Moreover, in my judg- 
ment, more than 70 per cent will elect the certificate plan, for 
it is only under that plan that immediate benefits may be re- 
ceived. Farm and home aid has been postponed for a year, 
while the reclamation benefits can be claimed only in even a 
more distant future. But by electing to take a certificate and 
by borrowing on it, the veteran may obtain cash immediately 
and will not be under obligations to pay one cent of interest for 
three years. My guess is—and it is only a guess—that 90 per 
cent of those claiming a bonus will take certificates; and how 
many of these do you think are likely to have the cash to repay 
the loan with interest three years hence, when there is no pen- 
alty attached for defaulting, and when, in spite of defaults, the 
veteran will still be entitled to additional cash from the Gov- 
ernment? 

I confess that I am unable to understand the estimates given 
in the majority report. The table contained on the last page 
of that report gives the total cost to the Government for the 
next four years as $456,914,000, but the estimate makes no pro- 
vision whatsoever either for repayment of loans to the banks 
or for direct loans by the Government. This omission is appar- 
ently explained by the statement contained on page 3 of the 
report in which it is pointed out that few of the veterans will 
let the certificates lapse because after “ October 1, 1925, the 
veteran can obtain a loan from the Government more than suf- 
ficient in amount to take up any loan that he has obtained from 
the bank,” plus 20 per cent. It does not seem to have occurred 
to the majority of the committee that whether the Treasury 
repays the bank or whether the veteran borrows from the Treas- 
ury and then repays the bank, in either event money comes out 
of the Treasury, and that under the latter method the amount 


paid the bank. This slight error will account largely for the 
difference of nearly $700,000,000 between the Treasury estimate 
and that worked out by the committee. 

The bill violates the very fundamentals of sound government 
finance by making no provision whatsoever for meeting these 
obligations, whether in the form of sinking fund, amortization, 
or other reserves against the liability that will be thrown on 
the Government in 1925, 
end of 20 years, or to meet the payments which will accrue 


from year to year on account of the death of the veterans, the | 


Last year we established a Budget system and have rightly 
claimed credit for doing so. It is difficult to overestimate jts 
value to the country or to overemphasize the importance of its 
accomplishment up to date; but the very life of the Budget sys. 
tem depends on the recognition that expenditures for which 
no provision is made in the Budget must be accompanied hy 
revenue measures adequate to meet them. Otherwise the Budget 
system becomes a farce and the alleged balancing of the Budget 
but a means of misleading the taxpayer. Viewed in this light, 
the present bill constitutes a direct attack on the Budget sys. 
tem, and as such must be condemned. 

The argument that we need not make provision for raising the 
money two or three years in advance is captious. Men re. 
sponsible for the financial policy of a great country can not live 
from day to day, but must look ahead, must lay out and adhere 
to a program. To do otherwise is to invite confusion in Govern. 
ment finance and uncertainty and hesitation in the business 
world, Even if we accept the committee figures which omit the 
two principal items of direct obligation, to wit, repayment of 
bank loans and direct Government loans, it appears that the 
measure will cost $456,914,000 by 1926, which, if we include 
administrative expenses, will exceed $500,000,000. Where is this 
money coming from? And how is the Government going to meet 
in cash in a single year the stupendous sum estimated by the 
majority of the committee at $3,154,000,000, if Congress declines 
to provide a sinking fund, an omission which can only be ex- 
plained on the theory which led Louis XV of France to exclaim, 
“After me, the deluge”? 

Originally two methods were suggested for paying the bonus 
One was by means of additional taxes, the other by Treasury 
borrowing. Such serious objections were raised to these plans 
that both were abandoned by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which now presents to the House a bill which seeks to avoid 
the evil effects of direct Treasury borrowing by issuing non- 
negotiable Government obligations and providing that they may 
be discounted by the banks of the country. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has pointed out that every objection that can be urged 
against direct Treasury borrowing can be urged with equal, if 
not greater, force against the proposed measure. For my part 
it seems to me that direct Treasury borrowing would be infi- 
nitely preferable. The adjusted-service certificates constitute 4 
direct obligation of the Government and have no value whatso- 
ever as collateral, except in so far as the Government credit is 
behind them, yet they are not to be issued under Government 
control, and when redeemed by the Government the latter will 
be called upon to pay an interest rate much higher than it would 
pay on its certificates of indebtedness. Moreover, they will 
tend to prove a most disturbing element in the investment mur- 
ket at the very time when the Treasury refunding operations 
are in full swing. How much they will interfere with those 
operations it is difficult to estimate, but it must be obvious to 
everyone that when the Government is refunding obligations 
amounting to $5,000,000,000 falling due inside of 15 months by 
means of notes with maturities ranging from one to five yeurs, 
the difficulties of the operation must be enormously increased, 
when within that period of five years you impose on the Treasury 
an additional obligation of over a billion without making any 
provision for raising the funds to meet that obligation, 

Turning now to the banks, let us consider the part which they 
are expected to play in carrying out this plan. According to the 
Treasury figures, if 70 per cent of the veterans should select the 
certificate plan and 85 per cent, which I believe is a moderate 
estimate, should borrow, the banks would be called upon to loan 
some $479,000,000. I do not assume that most banks will desire 
to loan on this form of certificate, but public opinion will prob- 


, ably compel them to do so, 
paid is likely to be 20 per cent more than if the Treasury re- | 


The very essence of good banking practice is to have liquid 
paper in the bank portfolio, and obviously a certificate which 
can neither be sold nor discounted can not be Classified as liquid 
paper. Should, however, the banks make the loans, one of tw0 
results must follow: Either they will loan the amount from 


| available funds, and that will necessarily reduce the amount 


available for business and commercial purposes by some $500,- 


| 000,000, with a consequent restriction of credit and increased 


the liability on the certificates at the | 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


$16,000,000 adjusted service pay claims, vocational training, | 


home aid and land settlement, or the great administrative ex- 
penses connected with administration of the act. If there be 
an obligation, why do not we raise the money and discharge it? 
No government in good credit setfles its obligations by issuing 
promissory notes, and no wise government issues promissory 
notes without making provision for their payment. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


interest rates, or else they will rediscount eligible paper in that 
amount with the Federal reserve bank, against which Federal 
reserve notes or credit currency will be issued, and that means 
inflation, with all of the evils with which recent events have 
made us so thoroughly familiar. Such an issue of notes consti- 
tutes inflation, because by issuing them we are not increasing 
the wealth against which securities and money are issued. The 
result may be an artificial stimulus to business, a temporary 
increase in prices, but both will be followed by the depression 
which inevitably succeeds these upward movements resting ov 
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no firmer foundation than that afforded by the printing press. 
It has been stated that compared with the total outstanding 
louns and discounts of all banks, $500,000,C00 represents a sum 
altogether too small to produce far-reaching effects. But let 
me remind the gentlemen that during the great period of de- 
{lation which we have just gone through, loans and discounts, 
of all commercial banks which report to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, decreased from approximately $27,600,000,000 on June 
29. 1920, to approximately $25,600,000,000 on June 30, 1921, or 
but by $2,000,000,000, and that $500,000,000 is 25 per cent of this 
decrease; that the earning assets of the Federal reserve banks 
that have been so widely held responsible—unjustly, I believe— 
for price deflation and restricted credit, decreased from approxi- 
mately $3,270,000,000 on July 2, 1920, to $1,176,000,000 on March 
S. 1922, and that $500,000,000 represents approximately 25 per 
cent of this decrease; that from January 2, 1920, to March 8, 
1922, Federal reserve notes in actual circulation decreased but 
&971,000,000, and that if $500,000,000 of Federal reserve notes 
are now issued, over 50 per cent of that decrease will be offset; 
that during this great period of deflation about which we have 
heard so much, total money in circulation decreased from July 
1, 1920. from approximately $6,000,000,000 to approximately 
£5,400,000,000 on March 1, 1922, or but $600,000,000, and 
that $500,000,000 of Federal reserve notes is over 80 per 
cent of the decrease. These figures demonstrate clearly that 
$00,000,000, even in so great and rich a country as ours, is not 
un negligible amount, and that whether you arbitrarily divert 
these millions from the business and commerce of the country 
to nonproductive purposes, or whether you inflate our currency 
by printing half a billion of notes, in either event the economic 
consequences are bound to be far-reaching, and, if business 
judgment and experience be worth anything, harmful. 

Finally, it is evident that whether the money be first obtained 
from the banks or by Treasury borrowing, or by whatever other 
means may be devised to postpone the settlement, ultimately 
these charges must be met out of taxes. Let there be no illu- 
sion, then, on the floor of this House or among the people of 
the country. If this bill becomes law, all hope of early relief 
from existing tax burdens disappears. We may have to in- 
crease taxes; we certainly can not reduce them. This is all the 
more disappointing because this administration and this Con- 
gress had made such splendid progress with the program of 
drastic economy and redueed taxation that. inspite of our heavy 
annual fixed charges, it was not too much to anticipate a $3,000,- 
000,000 budget in the near future; and when annual expendi- 
tures reach a maximum of $3,000,000,000 the remaining war 
tuxes can go, high income-tax rates can be reduced, and I am 
satisfied that we can work out a well-rounded system that will 
not weigh too heavily at any one point and will not constitute 
too great a burden for us to bear. You are going to vote that 
hope away to-day. You are going to wipe out all that the 
resident and you yourselves have accomplished in the last 
year, and you are going to serve notice on the merchants, the 
manufacturers, the farmers, and the workingmen that if a busi- 
ness revival is to come it must come without the help of this 
Congress, which by passing this measure irretrievably commits 
the Government to a policy of increased expenditures and con- 
tinued war taxes. 

I hope I have overdrawn the picture and exaggerated the 
consequences; but surely the dangers aré sufficiently patent to 
Warrant prudent men accepting the President’s advice and post- 
poning action. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. STecEr}. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the people of the State of New 
York, by a vote of over 3 to 1, have declared themselves in favor 
of the soldiers’ bonus. [Applause.] 

On the occasion of the memorial services held on the 26th day 
of July, 1918, at La Ferte, France, when the ‘Twenty-sixth Divi- 
sion came out of Chateau-Thierry, I told those boys over there 
that the great moral obligation which the American people owed 
them would be paid some day. The day of payment has now 
urrived. It is here, and this Congress is going to show to the 
country and to those boys who fought for us so bravely under 
tiost trying conditions that we remember the obligation and 
that we are going to give them that which we promised them. 
We have not forgotten and we never will forget them. [Ap- 
plause.| It took courage to face the enemy over there, but it 
takes no courage to refuse to vote these boys a fair deal. Pa- 
triotie Americans are always ready to pay their taxes, and 
especially so to compensate our heroes to some extent for the 
sacrifices they have made. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole country during the war praised the 
heroism and gallantry of the famous “lost battalion” of the 
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Seventy-seventh Division, made up of East Side boys from 
New York. 


It was a time when the ordinary unknown soldiers showed 
their courage under trial. 

As Col. Charles W. Whittlesey, of the famous “lost bat- 
talion,” said on November 11, 1920: 


They were in a forest in northeastern France in a coli and damp 
October, without rations, without surgical attention, cut off, as they 
supposed, from the notice of their fellow men; they gave to the day's 
hardships and duties a courage and plain human kindliness that will 
always make one proud of the record of the American soldier. Such 
achievements are not attributable to any officer or group of officers or 
leaders. They arise from brave men working unselfishly together with 
faith in the cause which they serve. When an individual shows courage 
under stress we feel a thrill at his achievement, but when a group of 
men flash out in the splendor of manliness we feel a lasting glow that 
is both pride and renewed faith in our fellow men. And as a member 
of such a regiment, for which I feel deep affection, i feel a bond of 
understanding and fellowship for the American soldier in every place 
and time, doing his job simply and finely, asking neither sympathy nor 
praise. May the armistice be lasting and these great qualities find 
their true place in peace. 


Coionel Whittlesey, unable to see the sufferings of the disabled 
men who were unable to obtain hospitalization or proper com- 
pensation, decided to end it all and drop into the sea. His 
memory lives for all time, because he is now one of those “ up 
there.” 

In his battalion was a buck private whose name was L. C. 
McCollum, who wrote a poem. which expresses the views of the 
ordinary private who saw service on the other side, entitled: 

THE PRICE, 


Now listen here, old pal of mine, 

I've fought from the Vesle clear up to the Rhine, 
At Chateau-Thierry and in the Argonne Wood, 

I did my bit as best I could. 


Why, I’ve cut my way through an ocean of wire, 
And stood the test when under fire; 

I’ve lain in the cold and the rain all night, 
Fought like hell for what I thought was right. 


I’ve marched to the band, and felt mighty proud 
Because I was one of that fighting crowd. 

Now I'm back in this land of ours, 

And will be in my civies in a few short hours, 


But somehow or other it all seems bare, 
And I feel like hell when people stare, 

For some are thinking of loved ones lost, 
And others of how much we're going to cost. 


And that’s the bunch I’m sore about, 

The patriot who was so willing to shout, 
Then turn us out when we came home 

On two months’ pay in the world to roam. 


If I had the time, I would repeat what I said on May 29, 1920, 
as to why I voted for adjusted compensation for the veterans 
at that time. I then said on the floor of the House as follows: 


Mr. Signcer. Mr. Speaker, I voted for war. I voted for the selective 
draft. I saw thousands of young men, making up the manhood of 
America, leave our shores to go to France to fight to uphold that which 
we maintained must be upheld regardless of expense, namely, the free- 
dom of the seas. Later on I saw these same boys in battle upon the 
other side. I had been probably the only Member of the House of 
Representatives who had actually seen and been on board one of the 
first ships which left our country to carry America’s best to the other 
side. That was two months after we had declared war. Later, I saw 
thousands of other men who had either volunteered or answered the 
call of duty under the selective draft law leave our shores. In Europe 
I saw how our boys in many instances made the supreme sacrifice, and 
my eyes will never forget those terrible scenes of men wounded, others 
crippled, and others being buried. 

There are some people here whose sole underlying thought while the 
war was on was the accumulation of wealth. Many of their next of 
kin found soft places at home. On the other hand, there were sons of 
great men who gave to the Nation all that they had when the war was 
on. Many voices were raised urging our people to buy Liberty bonds, 
encouraging patriotism, and arousing others to herculean efforts to help 
win the World War. Upon the lips of men one could hear the constant 
ery that when the boys came back there would be nothing too good for 
them. 

Others who went through the struggle and came back found that 
many of their pals, friends, and relatives who had not answered the 
eall, or who for seme reason or another had been permitted to continue 
work in factories and shipbuilding yards, had grown fat with pros- 
perity, while the veteran had given even his life for a dollar a day. 

Our brave boys entered the service with only one thought—that was 
to give their lives to save the Republic. Solemn as their duty was and 
fully recognizing that they might not return, they showed courageous 
faces when saying good-by to their next of kin. They felt that surely 
while they were in the dugouts of France those who were being left 
in America would be prepared to make sacrifices. the same as they were 
making. 

Upon their return home what did they—our brave boys—find? They 
discovered that the cost of living had been permitted to rise beyond 
comparison ; that every tax which had been laid upon a manufacturer, 
middleman, and retailer had been passed on to their next of kin, with 
an additional profit. They beheld, also, that nobody at home had had 
any other thonght, apparently, except to see how much money could be 
had from the Treasury of the United States 

No wonder, then, their amazement grew into wrath. They felt that 
they were the only ones who had given their most to the Republic. 

In addition, the Government failed lamentably in taking care of the 
wounded, the crippled, and the maimed. Its lack of efficiency in paying 
allotments had become a public scandal. All of those things made the 


ex-soldiers feel that they had been unjustly treated. 
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Not every veteran will apply for the adjusted compensation. Each 
Man must determine this question for himself. I do not believe that this 
is the fairest bill either to the veteran or to the taxpayer. No one likes 
to pay taxes. Our method of taxation has never done justice and never 
will. Our methods of taxation were failures during the war, as we can 
readily see by the 33,000 millionaires that the war created. 

I am firmly of the opinion, and I say so advisedly, that the attempt 
made through this legislation to satisfy in some small degree the men 
who are the mainstay of our country will be a very small cost compared 
to the feeling of dissatisfaction which the failure to enact it is bound 
"7 Lat monde of these who are opposing this legislation answer the ques- 
tion as to whether they themselves would have made the _ sacrifices 
upon the fields of France in the face of the most terrible conditions and 
under the grave hardships which our men underwent, and ask them- 
selves whether they do not believe that those men are getting a small 
recompense compared to what men got who remained here. They did 
not fail us in the time when we needed them, and we must not fail 
them now. [Applause. ] 

Mr. OLDVIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. TaGur]. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, a 
great deal has been said here to-day for and against the passage 
of this bill. Some criticism was made of the minority report. 
T signed that report and I would not retract a single word of 
it, especially after what has happened here to-day. [Applause.] 
Mr. Speaker, you placed me upon the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and when I joined that committee it was with the ex- 
pectation of taking part in the legislation referred to that com- 
mittee. What has happened? Your committee has had one 
meeting, and one meeting only, upon the subject of this bill, 
and that was one week ago last Tuesday when the majority of 
the committee brought in the measure and immediately made a 
motion to report it to the House, 

It has been claimed that this bill is satisfactory to the ex- 
service men. No, Mr. Speaker; it is not. It is not the bill 
they asked for. It is not the bill they want. But, like the Mem- 
bers of the House who are in favor of a bonus, the veterans 
must take what they can get, and we of the minority party are 
obliged to vote for a bill which was prepared and presented by 
the majority party in the committee without consulting its 
Democratic associates, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this bill is an insult to the intelligence 
of the veterans of my country. Yet I must vote for it. I coin- 
cide and agree with the statement the chairman of this com- 
mittee made in a speech a few days ago in the western part of 
the country, when he criticized those who are opposing this bill. 
He told his audience in effect that the people of the country 
cheered the boys when they went to the war and in their minds 
and hearts promised them everything within the gift of the 
country if they came back from “ over there.” And up to the 
present time, although the activities of war ceased three years 
ago, we, the people, have done nothing more than praise their 
work. 

The chairman of this committee was right in his statement, 
and while this measure is not all that its title suggests or what 
I believe is due the veterans of the war, I must vote for it 
because it is the only thing presented for my consideration. 

As a member of the committee I have yet to have one man or 
one Legion post or one camp of Veterans of the Foreign Wars 
in my district ask me to vote for this bill. I have talked with 
members of the Legion, for I wanted their views, and without 
exception they have said to me, “Give us something and we 
will pray for justice at the other end of the Capitol; they can 
see what the Members of the House can not see, and will give 
to the men who have served their country at least a fair con- 
sideration.” 

The gentleman from Kansas claims that the Democrats never 
appropriated money for the soldiers when that party was in 
control of the Government. Mr. Speaker, every dollar appro- 
priated for the war was voted in this House regardless of 
party ; when the war was on and the men for whom this meas- 
ure is to pass the House to-day were being shipped to the fields 
of France there were no party lines, and this is not the time 
to make war expenditures or war appropriations a party issue. 

For three years the Republican Party has had control of the 
legislative branch of this Government, and in that time this 
House has passed a bonus bill. That bill was defeated and 
laid aside in the Senate by the vote of a Senator who has been 
charged with purchasing his seat. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. What? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes; and the country knows it. 

Mr. COPLEY. Give us the evidence. 

Mr. TAGUE. The evidence is on file in the Senate. Mr. 
Speaker, this criticism of what the majority has said and 
done is justified when to-day I, as a Democratic member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, must go to the Republican side 
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of the House to get a few minutes in which to express my views 
on this bill. 

Who are opposed to the bill? Who have called on Congress 
to defeat it? The only people who have approached me, and 
the only ones who have requested me to vote against this bill, 
are the men who rolled up their wealth while the boys were 
fighting in the trenches in France. They are the ones who 
should pay the bill and would be compelled to pay had you 
not enacted into law their exclusion. Those who by their ex- 
cess profits accruing from pilfering and profiteering on every- 
thing essential to the successful prosecution of the war almost 
destroyed the great work and service performed by the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonewortH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CampsBEett] this morning had something to say about 
the Democratic minority report. I have something more to say 
about it, particularly in view of the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tacuge], who has just left the 
floor, that he is proud of it and would not withdraw one word. 
I say to you gentlemen that if anything was necessary to abso- 
lutely justify the course the Republican Party to-day has taken 
in providing for the consideration of this bill, it is to be found 
in the report signed by five out of eight of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee. I say to you that in all the years I have 
been in this House never before have I seen a report or docu- 
ment here submitted so cheap, so fatuous, so wantonly vulgar, 
so disgraceful as is this report. I absolve my friend from 
Georgia, Mr. Crisp, from any complicity in the writing of it. 
He had the manhood to say that he did not approve of many 
things in it. Other gentlemen seem to be proud of the fact 
that they have at least given their O. K. to the report whether 
they may have written it or not. 

Now, my friends, in what situation do you find yourselves? 

The gentleman from Arkansas is about to vote for a bill which 
he himself describes as “an insult to every war veteran.” The 
gentleman from Georgia supports a measure which he has 
described as “a shameful discredit to Congress and the Nation.” 
The gentleman from New York in his zeal to reward the war 
veteran is about, using his own words, to “ stab him in the back,” 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts, while professing imper- 
ishable love for the service man, is about, according to his own 
statement, to give him a “ gold brick.” [Laughter.] There is 
consistency for you. I am going to read one sentence from this 
report, and while I dislike to besmirch the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I think the country ought to know some of the things 
that have been written by these five gentlemen, or at least 
O. K’d by them. I read from page 3 of the report: 

So we are presented with the shameful spectacle of the party that 
aborted the war, divided our country’s war associates, disgraced the 
peace, deluded the people, deceived the veteran, deserted the wounded, 
relieved the profiteer, reduced the millionaires’ income tax, repealed the 
excess-profits tax on the profiteers, and which still maintains a blas 
phemous, bibulous bootlicker at the Court of St. James to -besmirch 
with his drunken banquet babble the high war purposes of the American 
people and the inspiration of the American soldiers, now offers to re 
deem its reckless campaign pledges with an I O U, designated a 
* certificate,’ which the administration has, in advance of its issue, 
fatally impeached and discredited. 

[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

In spite of the applause by some gentlemen on that side, I 
characterize this as the most disgraceful, the most vulgar 
language ever contained in a report submitted to the American 
Congress. [Applause on the Republican side.] I am not here 
for the purpose of defending, and I do not intend to defend, the 
gentleman at whom this gross insult is leveled; but I say this, 
that it will not hurt him more than it will hurt the President 
of the United States to be described as you gentlemen de 
scribe him in this report as a “ briber.” 

You say the Republican Party “aborted” the war. That 
means, if it means anything, that the Republican Party stood 
for adequate preparedness for war and tried to force your side 
to make such preparation, but you were so intent upon win- 
ning the coming campaign on the issue “ He kept us out of war” 
that you would not pay heed to us. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Crowrner] yesterday 
used a colorful phrase. He referred to ‘ the stinking cheese of 
pacifism.” That is the ration you fed to the American people 
during that campaign. 

I am proud that it was my party which urged preparedness. 
I was proud to follow the two great pioneers in their insistence, 
day in and day out, for preparedness. I refer to our beloved 
former colleague in this House, Maj. Augustus P. Gardner [a)- 
plause], and to one of the greatest of all Americans who ever 
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lived. I am going to do something now which I never have 
done before and read a portion of a letter from him. This was 
written to me a few days after the death of Gus Gardner, and 
the sentence which I wish to read to you is as follows: 

Poor Gus! He was the first advocate of military preparedness and 
efficiency and the first victim of military unpreparedness and inefficiency. 

it is signed “'T. R.” [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

You say that the Republican Party has divided our ex-war 
associttes and disgraced the peace, What party was it that 
brought together our war associates only a little while ago in 
the city of Washington? What party was it that has made pos- 
sible the passage of a number of treaties which are going to 
secure the peace of the world? [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

a of you were sitting in the gallery when Mr. Harding’s 
creat Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, in his opening speech did 
more in 20 minutes to secure a lasting peace of the world than 
Brvan or Wilson ever did in 20 years. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] You say we shamed the peace. What we did 
was to see to it that that un-American monstrosity, the League 
of Nations, was beaten in Congress; and that its defeat was in- 
dorsed by a popular vote of 7,000,000 majority. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

You beseech us in this report to “treat the boys white.” 
What would happen if you had the opportunity to amend this 
bill in the way you announce in the report that you would 
amend it? You would restore the cash bonus and you would 
pay it out of a reenacted excess-profits tax and a reenacted tax 
of 73 per cent upon the higher incomes; but you know that if 
such a measure could pass, which Ged forbid, it would be vetoed 
at the other end of the Avenue. You talk about a gold brick. 
You know that your proposition would be to “ hand the boys a 
gold brick.” 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Could the gentleman assure us now that 
this measure will be approved at the other end of the Avenue? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I shall answer the gentleman frankly. 
I have read every statement, written and oral, that has been 
made by the President of the United States on this subject. I 
have conversed with him repeatedly, both before and since he 
has been President, upon this question; and while I do not as- 
sume for a Moment, as no man should, to speak for the Presi- 
dent, I say from my knowledge of what I believe to be his views 
that this bill meets the fundamental objections he had to House 
bill No. 1. Furthermore, if the bill should pass the Senate in 
substantially its present form, as I believe it will, I shall be 
very greatly surprised if it does not receive the approval of the 
President. Do I answer. satisfactorily the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. Speaker, I concede that this bill is not ideal. Personally, 
i should have been glad if House bill No. 1 could have been 
passed carrying With it a provision to raise by a small rate of 
tuxation, spread over a very large sphere of taxable objects, 
the money necessary not only to pay the cash that might be at 
once needed but enough in addition to furnish a sinking fund 
which should wipe out the entire obligation. But that is im- 
possible, and everyone knows it is impossible under present con- 
ditions and in the present temper of Congress to enact a sales 
tux. 

‘There was but one way to meet the objection of the President, 
he objection that the Treasury could not afford now to pay out 
1 large sum of money with no means of taxation to provide it. 
That objection is met in this bill. This bill is not a cash bonus 
hill, and comparatively nothing will be necessary in the next 
three years with which to finance the bill. 

rhe SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
€% pired, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr, Speaker, I yield three minutes more to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Vr. LONGWORTH,. Mr. Speaker, I have no quarrel with 
those gentlemen who conscientiously believe that it is wrong to 
pay an able-bodied man a financial reward for service, pure and 
siinple, but the fact remains that every other country has done 
and that this country has invariably adopted that principle 
some time after every war. I am rather impatient with 
i of the arguments we hear. I have seen in newspapers, I 

ve heard through the mails, that it is immoral to admit the 
jrinciple of bestowing upon able-bodied men any financial 
reward, 

Yet my own State last fall by a vote of more than 4 +o 1 
indorsed that prineiple, and while it does not necessarily mean 
that those who so voted are in favor of.a Federal compensation 
law, yet it means that they favor the principle of the payment 
of financial reward to able-bodied men. If I were a man of 
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big business, with real vision,-I should be glad to see the vet- 
erans of this war given an opportunity to pursue vocational 
training, to be given an opportunity to settle on farms and 
to build homes. I should be glad to see a great majority of 
the ex-service men in possession of an insurance certificate 
running for 20 years. If there is anything in the world that 
will prevent an organized and successful demand within the 
very near future for a pension based on service alone, a demand 
which would cause the sums carried in this bill to pale into 
insignificance, this bill will do it. If any man objects to this 
legislation because, perchance, he will have to pay some part 
of the cost later on, it seems to me that the objection is short- 
sighted. I do not believe the bill will interfere with the re- 
turn of prosperity. I do not think that it is going to hurt the 
banks of this country to lend less than eight-tenths of 1 per 
cent of their assets on a security that is as good as gold. The 
only objection offered by the Treasury Department from the 
banking point of view is that this bill as originally offered 
would create assets that would be “frozen” for three years. 
That objection, it is conceded, has been obviated by the amend- 
ment adopted by the Ways and Means Committee and now a 
part of the bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself two minutes. 
Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman from, Tllinois that 
it is sometimes dangerous for a Member of Congress to criticize 
a measure for which he intends to vote. But the minority 
views expressed by my colleagues on this side are not the only 
ones that come within that objection. I heard a gentleman stand 
on the floor of the House this morning and defend this measure, 
and it was somewhat of a surprise in view of his declared posi- 
tion no longer than the 17th day of this month. Here is what 
the gentleman is reported to have said, and I understand it 
was in his own handwriting: 





There is little merit in the proposed bill. It is entirely too indefinite 
and uncertain in its provisions. F 

Viewed from any angle, the Treasury Department faces a very diffi- 
cult proposition to solve its financial problems, and it is unfair for the 
House to impose any greater hardship. 

That statement was made by the chairman of the Republican 
congressional committee, the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I do. 

Mr. FESS. That statement was not made by Mr. Fess. The 
statement that I made was that the loan feature of the bill 
was indefinite, and I did not like that feature of it. I said to 
the gentleman to whonr I was talking that I did not favor that 
feature of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the minority criticized that 
feature of it that the doctor is. reported to have criticized alse, 
so they are not entirely inconsistent with this statement of our 
Republican friend, Dr. Fess. I do not know whether the 
doctor made this statement or not. All I have is from the New 
York Herald, a Republican paper. [Laughter.] Oh, it is; you 
may repudiate it now, but it is. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. I yield myself one additional minute. Mr 
Speaker, it is at least put down in the category of Republican 
newspapers and quoted as such, and the young man who fur- 
nished me this paper and who took the interview from the 
doctor assured me he was correct, or else IT would not have read 
it into the ConGrEesstonaL Recorp. Now, it is a question of 
veracity between the doctor and the Republican correspondent 
of a very distinguished Republican newspaper; but I take the 
doctor's view of it, and I beg purdon if the gentleman 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield just a moment? The 
gentleman stated it was in my handwriting. I never submitted 
a written interview to any correspondent of any newspaper 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GARNER. I yield myself one additional minute. Does the 
gentleman deny that he is the writer of this interview in the 
New York Herald? 

Mr. FESS. I most certainly do. 

Mr. GARNER. That is sufficient. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Farrcninp). 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that suf- 
ficient time has not been accorded for debate upon this im- 
portant question of adjusted compensation for the American sol- 
diers who served in the European war. Adequate time should 
have been allowed to permit discussion in orderly fashion here 
upon the floor of this House by each Member having views to 
express. Four hours for debate with a membership of 435 -is 
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not sufficient. The effort to crowd the debate into four hours 
has created here the usual farcical spectacle too frequently wit- 
nessed on this floor. Debate has degenerated into one minute 
allotment of time, schoolboy fashion, te many Members, with 
little or no opportunity for debate to any. 

I have no fault to find with my genial friend from Michigan 
[Mr. ForpNey], the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. I feel instinctively sure, with my knowledge of him, 
that he endeavored to obtain sufficient allotment of time for 
orderly debate. The fault lies with the rule just adopted: and 
with the sponsors for that rule. I would have voted the more 
willingly for the rule if it had given a time for debate appro- 
priate to the importance of the subject. 

The rule does not permit amendments to the bill, but no fault 
should be found with it on that score. It has been too well 
understood that the desire to offer amendments rests with the 
advocates of excess-profits tax, increased surtaxes, and other 
pet forms of additional taxation of the kind that stifles business 
enterprise and injures mostly not the rich but the struggling 
men and the unemployed. It was very proper not to permit the 
adjusted compensation bill to be used as a vehicle to exploit 
additional taxation schemes harmful to the business life of the 
Nation. But the rule should have permitted more time for de- 
bate. 

Mr. Speaker, although for the reason indicated I voted re- 
luctantly for the rule, I shall vote very, very willingly for this 
bill when it comes to a vote. [Applause.] I have purposely 


refrained until now from making this announcement. To- 


neither advocate nor opponent of the bill have I committed my 
vote in advance. Of this, my correspondents on both sides of 
the question can bear witness. 

Although I, myself, am a firm believer in the principle of 
adjusted compensation for the returned soldiers, I have felt it 
due to each constituent desiring to communicate with me on 
the subject to hold myself as near as humanly possible open- 
minded for the consideration of any argument or suggestion 
that might be presented. Every communication has been per- 
sonally read and properly considered by me. 

When letters from opponents of the bill have mirrored the 
misrepresentations of the press, I have fervently wished that 
there could have been opportunity to discuss with these cor- 
respondents the various features of the proposed legislation. 
I have realized that unfortunately the active business man 
has little opportunity for independent investigation and is there- 
fore of necessity dependent upon the press and becomes the 
unconscious victim of lying propaganda. 

And I may say in passing that the gross misrepresentations 
of the press opposing this proposed legislation have equaled if 
not exceeded in mendacity any previous instance within my ex- 
perience and observation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have also been unwilling to be committed for 
or against the particular bill under consideration until I had 
opportunity to sufficiently acquaint myself with its provisions. 
It is one thing to favor the principle of adjusted compensation. 
It is quite another thing to approve any and every proposition 
advanced for the purpose of accomplishing a desired result. I 
am free to say that if the adjusted compensation bill had come 
before this House saddled with any of the injurious forms of 
taxation which recently so aroused the righteous indignation 
of the business public, I would have been compelled to vote in 
the negative. I am rejoiced that the committee has reported 
out a bill for which I can cheerfully vote. 

I have spoken of the mendacity of the press. In that por- 
tion of the press opposing this legislation it has been repeatedly 
suggested that Members of this House are being subjected to 
threats, coercion, and undue pressure upon the part of those who 
favor this legislation. I have received letters from good, sincere 
friends at home, misled by this false propaganda, urging me not 
to surrender to “the threats of bonus propagandists.” Mr. 
Speaker, upon my solemn oath, up to the present moment I 
have yet to receive the slightest hint of a threat from those who 
favor this legislation. I have received from them appeals and 
arguments upon the merits. but not the slightest semblance of 
attempted pressure or threats. 

It is true that I have received threats; that I have been sub- 
jected to attempted coercion ; that a considerable number of com- 
munications have attempted to influence my vote on this meas- 
ure, with threats of loss of votes for me on election day. But, 
Mr. Speaker, communications of this nature have been limited 
exclusively to those who have written in opposition to any ad- 
justment of compensation for the boys who were taken away 
from opportunities in life and sent to the battle front at one 
dollar and one dollar and a quarter per day. From those who 
have sympathized with these boys, with their lost opportunities, 
with their present lack of employment, with the uncertainties 


of their future, has come no word of threat, not even a word 
of protest. Only kindly ap .:als have come from them. The 
intolerant demands, coupled with threats, have come only from 
their nonsympathizers. 

For the great majority of those who have thus threatened 
no one should have other than a kindly thought. It is evident 
that they have been misled, carried away by the false notion 
that the alleged “ bludgeon” was being used by the proponents 
and therefore should be offset. How little they have realizeq 
that they themselves were misled into being exclusively guilty, 
Already I have received an apology from one who, unprompted, 
has taken a second thought and has been willing to believe the 
truth that the legislators here in Washington have been cop. 
scientiously endeavoring to arrive at a just conclusion uninfip. 
enced by threats or attempted coercion from any source, 

To those who have attempted to influence my vote against 
this adjusted compensation bill, not by argument but by threats 
of reprisal, let me suggest that ever present before me in my 
home there has stood for years, in a frame, these inspiring 
words of the immortal Lincoln: 

I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I am not bound 
to succeed, but I am bound to live up to what light I have. ° 

Mr. Speaker, in the war Congress I voted for the declaration 
of war, and I voted for the selective service law that took these 
boys from their jobs, from their opportunities in life, and sent 
them to the battle front. You will recall, Mr. Speaker, the 
burden of responsibility felt by all in this House at that time. 
There was no lack of understanding. We fully realized what 
it all meant. 

We could foresee the great loss of American lives, and, if 
life was spared, the sacrifices required of our young men who 
would return home disabled not only in health and limb, but 
also in lost opportunities in life’s struggle. We could foresee 
all this. And we could foresee the great burden of indebted- 
ness under which this country must struggle for many years to 
come. It was no easy task. The thought of the boys who 
would be torn from their homes brought tears to the eyes of 
many as they voted for war. Those were days burdened with 
heavy responsibilities, from which there was no escape. I for 
one am glad to be here in this Congress on this day to vote for 
some measure of recompense to the disabled boys—to those dis- 
abled physically something additional to what they are now 
receiving, and also something to those disabled in lost positions 
and lost opportunities in life. 

One good neighbor wrote me recently in opposition to the pro- 
posed legislation. He wrote feelingly of the loss of my only son 
in the war. In his reference to adjusted compensation legisla- 
tion I take the liberty of quoting from his letter: 

No one could give more than you gave to the war—your son. And 
I am quite sure that if he were living to-day he would feel that money 
offered to him for the service he did could only place those services on 


the same plane and the same basis as other things that can be bought 
with money. 


To this suggestion I could only reply that— 


I appreciate deeply what you say in regard to my son. You are 
quite right. I am sure that if my son were living to-day he would not 
accept the bonus if offered. He would not need it. I am also quite 
sure that if he were here his lack of need for himself would not prevent 
him sympathizing with the many who have returned from the war in 
need and disabled through the loss of position and opportunity. That 
thought is one of the elements-which I feel bound to consider in my 
efforts to reach a right conclusion, 

Mr. Speaker, this reference to my personal loss took my 
mind back to 1917, and to a thought in my mind when in the 
spring of that year my son graduated at Yale in the class of 
1917. I recall how rejoiced I then felt that my boy had 
finished his college course before the war came to take him 
away. ‘Then, Mr. Speaker, my thoughts turned to the boys 
who had to be taken from college before graduation. They 
would be too long away to make it possible ever to retrieve the 
lost ground. Those of the class of 1917 were fortunate. but 
how about those of the later classes in the colleges of the land! 
No hope for them, 

And, Mr. Speaker, what about the young men who were then 
just starting in a business of their own with thrifty savings 
all invested in the venture? ‘The selective service law for 
which we voted permitted no exemption because of loss of busi- 
ness. The business had to be sacrificed in each case when the 
young man was taken. His accumulation, with his life’s am 
bition, was destroyed overnight to meet the exigencies of wat. 

And how about the boys taken from jobs that meant more 
than the then job? In the great corporations where many we! 
employed the job meant a life’s opportunity. How about thet 
when they returned to.find the places filled by those who hai 
not gone to the war? Is there nothing to be said for thesé 
when it is proposed to readjust to some small extent the pit 
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tance of a compensation accorded to them under the exigencies 
of war by our votes when they were taken away? 

\ecorded to them by our votes! I recall, Mr. Speaker, the 
1 on the selective service law when the $1 per day was 
We named $1 per day, and then later $1.25 for 
overseas duty. We dared not name more because we did not 
know how long the war would last. If we had then named $2 
per day and $2.50 for overseas duty, no voice would have been 
raised in protest, and it would have been little enough. No one 
would have called it “placing a dollar mark on patriotism. 
Patriotism impels the young man to go, but patriotism requires 
of us who could not go that some just consideration be accorded 
to those who suffered the sacrifice. 

Let me quote from one of the speeches of the day—April 28, 
when we adopted what legislation termed the “ selective 
” law and the newspapers designated “ conscription ” : 

Rack of ft all I want to see this Government, great and rich and 
resourceful as it is, furnish the means to pay the men who go to the 
front to fight its battles for it at least as much money as men can earn 
at home who are left out of danger to continue in the vocations that 


wil] furnish them prosperity not only for the present but after the war 
when the soldier boys are out of their jobs. 


debate 


agreed upon. 


1917 


is over, 


This sentiment met with applause, but the soldier boys were 
voted only $1 per day. Now we propose to readjust this com- 
pensation with $1 per day additional and $1.25 per day addi- 
tional for overseas service. There is no element of gift, no 
element of gratuity, in performing this act of justice. 

I. for one, can not understand how any Member of this House 
who then voted to conscript these boys at $1 per day under the 
exigencies of war can now fail to readjust the compensation 
on the basis of $1 a day additional. These boys by their valor 
shortened the war. If the armistice had been delayed one 
month, the additional cost to our Government would have been 
far greater than the total involved in this readjusted com- 
pensation. Every other country associated with us in the war 
has since the close of the war granted additional compensation 
io the returned soldiers. Is this country of ours, the richest 
country of them all, to be the only country to refuse readjust- 
ment of a pitiablv small pay to the soldiers who have sacrificed 
so much to gain the victory for our flag? 

And what will be the total cost of this readjusted compen- 
sation? One New York paper, which I have read daily since 
my maturity and shall continue from habit to read, notwith- 
standing its present despicable misrepresentation, has repeatedly 
reiterated the falsehood that it would cost $5,000,000,000, intend- 
ing to mislead its readers with the thought that on a cash basis, 
paid now, the Government must raise additional taxes to that 
vmount. The fact is that under the provisions of this bill no 
additional taxes will be required. In plaee of a present cash 
payment the bill offers a 20-year paid-up endowment insurance 
policy. The total 20 years hence, with all the 20 years of 
jnferest accumulation, provided every soldier continues his 
policy, would then amount to not more than $4,500,000,000. The 
uverage adjusted service pay for each man amounts to $374, 
With the 25 per cent added, as provided in the bill, to 


and 


‘167.50. With 4,000,000 men in the service, the present actual 
alue of the settlement amounts, therefore, to less than 
‘2,000,000,000, a difference of more than $3,000,000,000 be- 
ween truth and newspaper falsehood. 


Mr. Speaker, I have yet to meet a man from home opposed to 
his bill who has the faintest conception of’ its provisions, so 
lagrant have been the published misrepresentations. Many 
lave been aroused by fears of additional taxes when no addi- 
ional taxes will be required. This Congress has reduced ordi- 
‘ary expenditures more than $1,000,000,000, more than 30 per 
‘ent, for the current fiscal year to date. This will mean a saving 
f were than a billion and a quarter dollars for the complete 
iscal year, and a substantial reduction in taxes. A little later on 

public will become advised of these material facts. In the 
leantime we can expect a continuance of the misleading propa 
rilda against the adjusted compensation bill until it has been 
acted inte law by action of the Senate and the signature of 
he President. Then and only then will the misrepresentations 
reuse, The publie will then have discovered that no increase 
li taxes has resulted, no dislocation in business, no disturbance 
1) finances, and no injurious frozen credits in the banks. 
‘he savings banks and trust companies can easily absorb all 
aid up policies presented for loans. If loans by the banks to 
he linnit permitted by the bill were made upon the maximum 
otal of paid-up policies that can be issued under its provisions, 
le total loans would not amount to more than eight-tenths of 
Per cent of the total assets of the banks. How absurd is all 
lis talk of frozen credits. 

Mr. Speaker, the more I have studied the provisions of this 
ill the more willing I have been to give it my support. ‘The 
ubstitution ef paid-up insurance policies in lieu of cash will 
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tend to encourage thrift and will provide immediate cash pay- 
ment for the full amount of the policy to the loved ones in 
case of death. It presents a splendid solution of a difficult 
problem, and it is my hope and belief that it may soon receive 
the concurrence of the Senate and the approval of the President. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Snyper}. , 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I realize that it will be impos- 
sible for me to discuss very many things upen this matter in 
the limited time I have. I am not a member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and therefore I do not perhaps visit as 
frequently with the President as some of those members. The 
gentleman from Ohio, who has just left the floor, was asked the 
question as to whether the President would sign this bill. I 
think that question that was put to him by the gentleman from 
New York was rather evasively answered. I want to say that 
within a week I had a talk with the President about this bonus 
bill, and I shall be exceedingly surprised, if we pass this, if 
he signs it. [Applause.] In that I differ with the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, this question of a cash bonus for able-bodied 
veterans of the World War seems to me one embracing not 
only our present welfare but the welfare of this Republic for 
years to come. I believe that it is a claim founded not on solid 
ground, but on a principle which, once established, will lead to 
results dangerous to the solidity of the Republic. 

I was amazed at the claim of the men behind this movement. 
I had hoped that they themselves, after careful consideration 
and after sensing the disfavor in the country with which their 
demand was received, would withdraw that demand and coin- 
cide with the majority, that their course was not only unjust 
but unpatriotic. If this bill is enacted it will put to shame 
our theory that the men of the United States are patriots, and 
go far to prove that they are mercenary and rendered their 
great service—a service which can not be repaid with money— 
from a sordid avd unworthy purpose. 

If this measure is enacted, the “ flag of the free and the home 
of the brave” will become only a memory, and the defense of 
the country will hark back to the Roman era, when men of 
wealth and standing hired mercenaries to wage their battles, 
that their sons might escape peril. 

The very principle of our freedom and continuity as a nation 
is against measures such as this bill contemplates. Some of 
these men served voluntarily ; some of them were drafted; all 
feught well. All earned the praise and the plaudits of the 
Nation, but it is fair to say no one expected a demand of this 
character from them. It is un-American and almost unbeliev- 
able. With America in peril, what we were proud to point to 
as “ the flower of our manhood ” were called to war. They were 
transported overseas and fed and-clothed as no Army ever was. 
They fought valiantly; many of them died in battle, and others 
are with us to-day, maimed and possibly helpless. 

From the date of their embarkation, both east and west, this 
Government cared for these men better than any other nation 
ever cared for its armies. Our service of supplies, food, and 
clothing was never equaled on any field, and our ministration 
to the wounded was not only beyond criticism but beyond that 
of any other country at any time—far beyond that of the Civil 
War veterans, who, by the way, were glad to uphold the Stars 
and Stripes and weld America into a solid dominion, free and 
untrammeled, without demand for extra recompense. 

To-day, it seems to me, gentlemen, that America is being 
asked to pay a premium for loyalty to the country. This bill, 
should it be enacted, would open the doors to demands which 
could not be met; the country would sink to the lowest level, as 
fur as patriotism and love of the flag is concerned, and only 
the question of price for valor would remain. Such a situation 
was never contemplated by our forefathers, who suffered that 
we might found a Nation of our own, men who fought to retain 
that Nation “one and indivisible.’ When we give way to senti- 
ment, when America’s men place themselves upon a mercenary 
basis, then will follow a disruption of the land, and those upon 
whom we rely as defenders of the country in time of stress or 
peril will themselves attempt to fix a price for their services. 
America is not founded on this crumbling pedestal. It demands 
now, and will continue to demand, the unpurchasable and un- 
tarnished loyalty of its men and women. 

However, to my mind a situation is before us for which we 
are respousible and which we should at a near-by date correct. 
From the pay of an enlisted man in the Army with dependents 
at home—members of his family dependent upon him for sup- 
port—there was regularly subtracted from his Army pay $15 
per month. That $15 became known as the allotment which 


was taken from the soldier’s pay and sent to his dependent 
family; and, at the same time, the Government matched that 
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amount with $15 directly from the Treasury, and with -addi- 
tional amounts at the rate of $10 for the first child and $5 for 
each additional child. In any event, every soldier who went 
into the Great War in defense of the United States, and who 
left behind him dependents in his family, had taken from his 
Army pay $15 per month. 

I believe that when soldiers volunteer or are drafted to de- 
fend their country the Government should assume the entire 
burden of maintaining their ectual dependents at home. There- 
fore I believe that the Government should pay back to those 
men the allotments they were compelled to make out of their 
pay, and balance the debt with them by that action, znd assume 
the entire obligation for the care of dependents, as it should 
have been assumed in the first place. 

I do not believe that the citizens of this country really appre- 
ciate what a very small minority of the ex-service men are 
really enthusiastically supporting and urging the passage of 
this measure. For example, I recently received a letter from 
Little Falls Post, No. 31, American Legion, of Little Falls, 
N. Y., which is a city of about 15,000 inhabitants, where I 
reside, The letter stated that at a recent meeting of the post a 
resolution was passed unanimously in favor of the adjusted 
compensation bill. In going further into the matter the fol- 
lowing facts were disclosed: First, there are in the city of 
Little Falls approximately 750 ex-service men. Of this number 
only 110 belong to the American Legion. Of this 110 only 50 
were present at the meeting and voted on the resolution. In 
other words, only one-fifteenth of the ex-service men in my 
home city have expressed themselves. I believe that this pro- 
portion holds true all over the country. In my opinion, the 
result indicated by the vote in this particular case is very 
significant. I do not believe that the majority, or anything 
like a majority, of ex-service men in the United States are so 
lacking in the fundamentals of patriotism and duty to coun- 
try as to be in favor of this measure. 

For the patriotic reasons that I have outlined above I am 
opposed to this legislation. But there are further economic 
reasons which to my mind make it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to carry the additional tax burden that will be put 
upon it eventually by this enactment, should this bill become 
a law. And if we are to believe the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and the Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, not one out of ten of those who would 
receive these loan certificates would ever be abie to turn them 
into banks for cash; and I know of no reason why we should 
not take absolutely into account the facts which they have laid 
before us. It would be very ill-advised to put this additional 
burden upon the people of this country. Everyone with any 
sort of common sense must know that if we are to pay out of 
the Treasury within the next few years even $4,000,000,000, it 
must be paid into the Treasury by somebody from somewhere 
in some form of taxation. And when we consider the fact 
that the country is now carrying a loan burden of $24,000,- 
000,000, with the business of the country at almost the lowest 
ebb in the history of the country, and only just now beginning 
to start back on the road to normal, I ean not see my way clear 
to be a party to continuing that process any further, and I am 
certain, after a careful study taking into consideration all of 
these economic conditions—and I know that this is the belief of 
many honest, honorable, far-seeing men—that any additional 
burden put upon the business of this country would continue 
the depression of the country to such an extent that these 
able-bodied men who are out of jobs would continue out enough 
longer to more than offset any gain they might receive by rea- 
son of the small amount of money which would come to them 
through the proposed legislation. 

And it is my further belief that the bill before us as now 
proposed will not be accepted by the President, and there are 
not enough votes in the Congress, in either the House or Sen- 
ate, to pass the bill over his veto, 

I am absolutely opposed to subterfuge or camouflage in legis- 
lation of every form; and I am convinced that there is not one 
out of ten of the men in this House who are to vote for this 
measure who believe that it will ever become a law in the form 
that it now appears. If we owe the able-bodied veteran addi- 
tional compensation, there is just one thing to do, and that 
is to create whatever burden is necessary to be paid into the 
Treasury, by some reasonable form of taxation, and to pay 
off that obligation to the veterans of the World War in actual 
money worth 100 cents on the dollar, that will be current for 
his expenditures on the day that he receives it. , This bill does 
not pretend to do anything of the sort, and therefore for this 
and other reasons which time does not permit me to state, I 
am unalterably opposed to it. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. LinruHicuM], 


a 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the last bonys 
bill, which died in a Republican Senate. I shall vote for this 
bill with the hope and aspiration that it shall fare better thay 
the last. I believe we ought to have paid the boys at this 
time the cash we propose to give them and relieve them of high 
interest and difficult financing. [Applause.] 

It is a sad commentary upon the operations of this, .the great. 
est legislative body in the world, representing the interests of 
more than 110,000,000 people, that it should be absolutely ham. 
strung, hobbled, and fettered through a rule of this House, by 
which it is impossible not alone to amend but to even dot an “j” 
or cross a “t” in a measure which will mean eventually ay 
expenditure of over $4,000,000,000. 

It is hard to realize that Members of this House, of 435 men, 
elected from every section of this country, representing people 
in the large cities, the villages, and the country districts, 
should be assembled here and compelled to either vote for or 
vote against a measure prepared by less than the Republican 
membership of the Ways and Means Committee, consisting of 
17 men. ; 

The Hon. Champ Clark, former Speaker of this House, during 
many speeches of his lifetime, said that “a Member of this 
great legislative body had a just right to be proud of his 
membership herein, selected from a constituency of more than 
200,000 people.” I wonder how proud he would be if he were 
here to-day and found himself voting upon one of the greatest 
measures which has ever confronted this body, and without the 
chance of doing anything except talking upon the subject and 
voting without an opportunity to improve the bill. 

I had hoped that when we came to appropriate a sum of 
money aS an adjusted compensation to the boys who wore the 
khaki and the blue that it would be done in a spirit of freedom 
from all contention, and with a deliberation in which every 
Member of this House might express his gratitude that he had 
an opportunity to do justice unto those who had done so much 
for America; those men who offered themselves for the de- 
fense of civilization, for the enforcement of those rights and 
privileges of which every American should feel proud; for 
those men who were willing and those who did fight the battles 
and brought glory and honor to the American arms. 

Certainly no one will contend that under the provisions of 
this bill we are doing very much in cash adjusted compensia- 
tion for the American veteran of the World War. We are pass- 
ing a measure by which we issue to him a certificate of indebt- 
edness upon which he should be able to exercise the fullest 
freedom and have access to the same financial institutions that 
the poorest in this country, with proper security, have access 
to, and yet, as a warning, and in the face of the issuance of 
such certificate, the Republican Comptroller of the Currency 
notifies them that the great national banks of the country will 
be closed to loans upon their security. I do not believe these 
great financial institutions will stand for such orders. 

We have given too much thought, however, as to the cash 
payments under this bill and previous suggested bills, and tvo 
little to the other advantages which will be derived under the 
bill before us. There are four options, all of great benefit, and 
each of more benefit to the veteran who Can wait than a cash 
payment would be. For instance: 

Option 1. A cash payment in cases where the amount due is 
not more than $50. 

Option 2, Vocational training on basis of $1.75 for each day’s 
attendance at the school, the total payment not to exceed 14) 
per cent of the adjusted service credit of the veteran. 

Option 8. Aid in purchasing homes or farms to the exten! of 
the amount of compensation due plus 40 per cent (immediatel) 
available). 

Option 4. A certificate of insurance for the amount to ib- 
crease by 25 per cent. This certificate would be due in 20 years 
from October 1, 1922, and to draw interest at 44 per cent pe! 
annum compounded annually. 

The vocational-training feature will be of wonderful value in 
that it gives the man a trade by which to earn a competent liv- 
ing, and is worth much to him and the Nation in producing me 
of ability and skill in various lines of endeavor. The insurance 
feature speaks for itself. There is not a man who does iit 
know the value of insurance. I say, therefore, that aside fro 
the cash feature of this bill, the other three objects will be 0! 
wonderful advantage in the upbuilding and stability of tie 
Nation. 

It will be noted that the option giving the veteran the full 
amount of his money with 40 per cent additional with which 
to purchase a home or farm is a cash payment, and will ma- 
terially strengthen our country in that it will provide howes 
and farms for the veterans, which makes good citizens «ni 
strong advocates of a stable government. This provision alove 
is worth the whole bill. 








Many persons have said that if the Government would take 
care of the sick and wounded it should be enough. May I re- 
mind that, in the language of Representative Pov, we do that 
much for the greatest criminal and the worst pauper in the 
country. If a eriminal or pauper becomes sick or wounded, the 
hearts of the people immediately go out to him and adequate 
and often luxurious hospital‘zation and care is previded. Cer- 
tainly this is not enough for our veterans. The Government is, 
however, doing everything possible by appropriations for the 
sick and wounded veterans, as evidenced by the table which I 
append and which speaks for itself : 


fo 299,879 men: Vocational training._.--..._-.~. $212, 724, 533. 37 
To 381,717 men: Compensation___-~ kngbieanicbee esha be 800, 141, 766. 52 

To 150,171 men: 
3 NST OUNOD Lot eaien piece le acacaattl decal als analibilciunis & cenies 283, 286, 606. 04 
Marine and seamen’s imsurance___........--. 35, 084, 878. 48 
DOWER CCN i cnc ntnesicoey ae a Git naj eeeneniercmninnhennen aesitiee 282, 049, 110. 33 

To 206,037 men : 
Medical and hospital service-.........-...-.. 99, 566, 243. 00 
Administrative ..n.cne ese nwen ween cceeounes 47, 078, 092. 25 
TOCA... n:4-achintas ab ectbas dain Aanbadtnts bautbind aside 1, 259, 930, 729. 99 


Much has been said about the effect the passage of this 
measure Will have upon Government bonds by reason of the 
extra burden upon the National Treasury and the increased 
taxes it will occasion. It is strange, but true, that since it has 
become a certainty that this bill will pass the House of Repre- 
centatives Government bonds have really increased in value, 
showing that the investors in Government bonds have no fear 
of an adjusted compensation act. 

[ do not believe the passage of the bill will increase Govern- 
ment taxes in the country. It has been estimated if all the 
veterans keep their insurance certificates intact and do not 
forfeit any of it by borrowing and defaulting that their ma- 
iurity value would reach the maximum of $4,000,000,000 by 
19483, but we must realize that this vast sum is distributed over 
a period 6f 20 years. If all the veterans were to borrow cash 
from the banks at once to the full limit permitted by the bill, 
and should all default upon their notes, it might cost the Gov- 
ernment $1,200,000,000 about two years hence by reason of the 
Government assuming these obligations, but that is the very 
extreme limit and one which is not likely to happen; certainly 
will not happen. 

I believe the funds necessary for this adjusted compensation 
can be met without additional burdens. Great Britain has 
niready begun to reduce her domestic debt and has an- 
nounced that she will pay to the United States £50,000,000— 
over $200,000,000—as interest upon her debt to us, which is 
now being arranged for in her budget. 

The saving by the reduction of the Army and Navy will 
amount to more than $200,000,000. These items were not con- 
iemplated in the Budget and will more than produce sufficient 
for the expenditures under this adjusted compensation bill. 

The War Finance Board will begin liquidation about July 
and release millions to us. It is quite apparent that the 
demands will be met without additional taxes, and this obliga- 
tion which must be assumed will be disposed of without further 
relay, 

Many persons think it remarkable that our Government 
should attempt to adjust the compensation with these World 
War veterans, and some are even fearful that it will financially 
wreck the country. Certainly these very persons if the war 
had kept up another three months would not have said that we 
could not meet the necessary expenditures, but would have 
aided in meeting them with the greatest enthusiasm. It was 
these veterans who brought the war to a close by their valor 
and bravery, and saved us that expenditure in money, and what 
is more important in lives. If we could have carried the war 


next 


on longer, We can with much greater ease compensate these 
nien who fought it to a close. Note what the two dominant 
political parties had to say in their platforms about the 
soldiers, 

The Democratic Party, in its platform adopted at the San 


l'rancisco convention held in 1920, said: 


We pledge our party to the enactment of soldier settlements and 
home-aid legislation which will afford to the men who fought for Amer- 
lca the opportunity to become land and home owners under conditions 
‘fording genuine Gevernment assistance, unencumbered by needless 
Cifiiculties of red tape or advance financial investment. 






The Republican platform adopted in the Chicago convention, 
eld in June, 1920, reads as follows: 

We hold in imperishable remembrance the valor and the patriotism 
of the soldiers and sailors of America who fought in the Great War 
or human liberty, and we pledge ourselves to discharge to the fullest 
the obligations which a grateful Nation justly should fulfill in appre- 
ition of the services rendered by its defenders on sea and land. 

Is it for us to say that we can not do as much for our men 
as Canada has done? Canada has about 12 per cent of the 
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population of the United States, and 10 per cent of her popula- 
tion enlisted in the war. Im 1919 that country paid to her 
veterans $164,000,000, and that was immediately after the close 
of hostilities. If this country should pay her veterans in the 
same proportion according to our population, it would amount 
to $2,000,000,000, and would have given to the men the cash 
payment which was provided in the original bill and left a bal- 
ance in the Treasury of $500,000,000. 

The following table will show what has been done by other 
nations with whom we were associated in the war for their 
soldiers : 











| Maxi- 
mum 
payment | : Estimated Por cent 
Country. to en- Debt of nation. wealth. | of debt. 
listed | 
men. | 
hb I wi AP sa 
cag ces $34. 40 | $2,345, 000, 000 |$10, 000, 000, 000 z 
in 9 ee i 492.00 | 4,670, 000,000 | 12, 000, 000, 000 | 39 
INES 5 onTicckuccattesedeee 233.53 | 50,960,000, 000 | 92, 500,000, 000 | 55 
BE ic is aiaces ania nigiteiniinidnl accu | 189.54 | 37,910, 000, 000 |120, 000, 000, 000 32 
PEA Swick bans cxedteaceeyes | 73. 34 | 18, 650,000, 000 | 35, 500, 000, 000 | 52 
| 


The United States has paid its soldiers $60 each, and its debt 
is generally estimated at only 7 per cent of its wealth. Com- 
ment on this comparison is unnecessary. It speaks for itself. 

Then, again, let us take into consideration the national wealth 
of the various countries involved in the great struggle, as shown 
by the following table, in which the $11,000,000,000 loaned by 
the United States to our allies has not been calculated: 


f 
} 








Percent- 

elias | National | National debt age ol 

Country. | wealth! | (Austin). debt to 

| wealth. 

| 

wiiiiitihicegidinmatsibebind alkalies | ip 
De siti ntti ta tata $58, 500, 000, 000 '$51, 000, 000, 000 8? 
I a  eeneinie 70, 500, 000, 000 | 37,910, 000, 000 53 
eg cin ela int eee ainmnwe aed 21, 800, 000, 000 | 18, 650, 000, 000 85 
ee ee Sees 5, 840, 000,090 | 4,670, 000, 000 so 
EINE WON San tadensieasedelsccécnass 2286, 000,000,000 | 23, 000, 600, 090 | 83 


1 By Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
2 National Bureau of Economic Research. 
* Approximate. 

It has been said that it is unusual for this Government to 
grant adjusted compensation, commonly called a bonus. It 
has perhaps been overlooked that during the war the Govern- 
ment paid a bonus of $240 a year, or $20 per month, to each of 
its civil employees drawing less than $2,500 per year, to which 
no complaint was made though it cost the Government mil- 
lions of doliars and did no morg than justice to the employees, 
When the Dent Act was passed, which authorized settlement 
with war contractors whose contracts had been suddenly dis- 
continued when the armistice was signed, $3,000,000,000 was 
appropriated to settle with them, and there was not a murmur 
of complaint, though they were paid out of the general re- 
sources of the Treasury and no definite taxes were assigned. 

In the adjustment of claims of the railroads, the enormous 
sum of $1,550,000,000 has been paid to them alone, and in addi- 
tion to that an amendment to the bill provided that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should allow them such rates as 
would guarantee 6 per cent upon the value of the properties. 

How can the Government, in the face of these expenditures, 
refuse to adjust the compensation of the veterans who served 
at $1 per day for home service and $1.10 per day. for foreig 
service, while in all walks of civil life people were receiving 
enormous salaries and the great financiers and merchants of 
the land were enabled to lay aside immense fortunes by virtue 
of high prices during the period of hostilities. 

I am of the opinion many people look upon adjusted com- 
pensation as some do upon doctors’ bills. When sick they want 
the doctor to come as often as he chooses, and charge what he 
thinks his services are worth, but when they are well and the 
bill is presented, many wake up for the first time to believe the 
doctor came too often and charged too much. When our boys 
were charging at Vimy Ridge, when they met the onrush of 
the Germans at Chateau-Thierry and Belleau Woods, drove 
them across the Marne and back toward the River Rhine; 
when they fought the great battles in the Argonne Forest and 
cleared the sector about St. Mihiel; when they were distinguish- 
ing themselves for their valor and bravery, and spreading glory 
upon the Stars and Stripes, while they withstood the machine 
guns, bombs, and shrapnel, there was nothing too good for them. 
Certainly now, after a brilliant victory and peace restored, ‘and 
the United States recognized as the leader of the world, we 


So ERI or 


should not lessen our ambition to assist them in every possible | 2 year or more ago. 


manner our resources and our love for them will permit. 

Much has been said as to what Washington would do not 
alone in reference to treaties, leagues, and so forth, but even on 
the question of adjusted compensation, commonly called bonus. 
For that reason I quote from data which has been compiled 
by Mr. E. K. Meade, of Boyce, Va., as follows: 


Washington warmly advocated ‘“ bonuses,” and either largely or 
entirely through his own efforts secured these for the American Armies 
of the Revolution: (a) Payment by the Continental Congress of $100 
cash in 1779 to each man who had enlisted for the war prior to Jan- 
uary 25, 1779; (b) payment of five years’ full service pay, in addition 
to all back pay, to all commissioned officers, voted by the Continental 
Congress in 1783; (¢,+payment of one year’s full pay, in addit’on to 
all back pay, for every enlisted man, voted by the Continental Congress 
in 1753; (d) gift to all enlisted men of their arms and accouterments, 
voted by the Continental Congress in 1783. 

The Sun indorses as a true statement this: ‘“‘“* * * 
single line written by him 
presents for his men.” 

The facts: There are scores of Washington letters containing literally 
hundreds if not thousands of such lines. See Marshall’s “ Life of 
Washington” ; Irving's “ Life of Washington” ; volumes 5 to 9, in- 
clusive, of “ The Writings of Washington,” by Sparks; also the Journals 
of Congress from 1778 to 1783, inclusive. 

Washington accepted 15,000 acres of land in Ohio for his services 
in the Indian War. 

* * * Washington accepted a cash payment of £300 for his 
services and losses in Braddock’s campaign. He declined to accept any 
* bonuses ” for his personal benefit following the War of the Revolution. 

Washington's men shared according to rank in the land distribution 
following the Indian war. Washington had no command in Braddock’s 
campaign. The “ bonuses’ received by “‘ his men” after the Revolution 
have been cnumerated. See Irving's ‘“ Washington,” volume 1, pages 
220, 211, chapter 31. also page 369: Washington's letter to Reuben 
Sliughter, dated “ Philadelphia, 25 February, 1792”; his letter to John 
Witherspoon, dated “ Mount Vernon, 10 March, 1784”; his letter to 
Presley Neville, dated “ Philadelphia, 16 June, 1794.” 


* * * * * * * 


Further proof: Irving in his “ Life of Washington,” 
6. writes: 

“He (Washington) recommended not only that their pay should be 
increased, but that there should be a provision for their ietave support 
by half pay and a pensionary establishnrent, so as to secure them from 
being absolutely impoverished in the service of their country. This last 
recommendation had to encounter a great jealousy on the part of Con- 
gress, and all that.Washington could effect by strenuous and unremitted 
exertions was a kind of compromise by which officers were to receive 
half pay for seven years after the war and noncommissioned officers and 
privates $SO each.” 

From Washington’s letter to Governor Livingston, 
quarters, 19 February, 1780,” this: 

‘* Congress, at my instance, were pleased to order a gratuity of $100 
to all men enlisted for the war prior to the 23d of January, 1779.” 
(See also his letters to the board for war in 1779.) 

Washington wrote the President of Congress from ‘“ Headquarters, 
Newburg, 18 March, 1783,” this: 

* For if beside the simple payment of their wages a further compensa- 
tion is not due to the sufferings and sacrifices of the officers, then have 
I been mistaken, indeed; if the whole Army have not merited whatever 
a grateful people can bestow, then have I been beguiled by prejudice 
and built opinion on the basis of error.” 

I’'rom his headquarters at Newburg on the 8th of June, 1783, Wash- 
ington addressed a farewell circular letter to the governors of all the 
States, to be read to every State legislature. “A sacred regard for 
public justice,” says he in his letter, “is essential to the existence of 
the United States as an independent power,” and he proceeds under this 
heading to urge the States to levy taxes to make good the “ bonuses” 
voted the troops by the Congress. 

Space alone prohibits the almost indefinite offering of further proof. 
All here given and much more is available to any person sufficiently 
interested to look it up. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. 

The SPEAKER. Six minutes, 

Mr. GARNER, I will yieid the gentleman two minutes, if he 
desires it, out of my time. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Speaker, while 
I shall vote for this bill [applause], I want to say that the cer- 
tificate plan of the bill is just what we said it was in the 
minority report. It is a gold brick to the soldiers of this coun- 
try, and I think I can prove it to you. There are other things in 
this bill except the insurance-certificate proposition. I am in 
favor of the home-aid provision, Mr. Speaker. I am in favor 
of the farm-aid proposition in this bill. I am in favor of the 
vocational-training proposition in this bill, and then I agree with 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoneworrH] on this proposi- 
tion—that is, if we had our way about it we would substitute 
the cash provision of House bill 1. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Lonewortn] spoke of the offensive terms of certain lan- 
guage in the minority report, but he did not say the minority 
report did not tell the truth. 

He called attention to the fact that we allege in the minority 
report that you repealed the excess-profits tax. He did not 
deny that that was true. He also calls attention to the fact 
that we allege in this report that you relieved the multimil- 
lionaires of high surtaxes to the amount of $90,000,000 annu- 
ally, and yet he does not deny that that is true. Now, gentle- 
men, this bill ought to have been passed just like we passed it 
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We ought to have had the cash provisions 
of that bill in this bill, and I offered an amendment in the com. 
mittee, and would offer an amendment here to-day substituting 
the cash provision of H. R. 1 for this certificate provision jf 
you had not adopted this rule cutting off all amendments. Anq 
is there a man in this House who doubts that the American 
soldier, the war veteran, would be thankful if the House would 
do that thing? Do you not know that you are not going to 
please the soldiers? Certainly you do, gentlemen. But you 
hope to do what? You hope to put this thing off until artter 
another election, as you did two years ago, because this thing 
is not operative until after October, 1922, just a month before 
the election, and it will be impossible for these soldiers to get 
returns or know what they are going to get until after the next 
election. That is the reason you place this thing in here. You 
think you can get by another election. You said to the soldiers 
before the last election, “‘ We have passed the bonus bill in the 
House and we are going to pass the bill in the Senate after the 
election,” but you did not do it. Now, you hand them this 
thing, gentlemen. 

I want to say to you that if you would reenact the excess- 
profits tax and pay these soldiers a cash bonus and get the 
money in that way, and reenact the high surtaxes, four-fifths 
of the people of America would agree with us and all the sol- 
diers would agree with us. [Applause.] But we lost $450, 
000,000 when we repealed the excess-profits tax, according to 
Secretary Mellon’s estimates, and according to what the Treas- 
ury Department says. We lost, according to the estimates, 
$90,000,000 when we repealed the high surtaxes on the multi- 
millionaires’ incomes, if you please—$540,000,000 in all, which 
is more than necessary to pay the soldiers a cash bonus. That 
is the kind of an amendment we would offer if we had an op- 
portunity. That is the reason we were opposed to this rule, 
That is the reason the Members in this House, who helieve in 
the mass of the people, in the plain people, would so vote if 
given an opportunity. And I say that the reason the leaders 
of the Republican Party in this House had this rule adopted 
preventing amendments to this bill was because they were 
afraid that some of the Republicans would join with the Demo- 
crats and reenact the excess-profits taxes and high-incomes 
taxes. [Applause.] That is the reason we did not have an 
opportunity to vote on this proposition. 

What does this do—this makeshift you have here, this gold- 
brick proposition? It gives the soldier a certificate, ‘say, for 
$200. He can go to a bank and borrow 50 per cent of that $200 
certificate, or $100, provided the bank will lend him the money; 
and the Comptroller of the Currency says he will advise the 
banks not to lend one dollar on these certificates. Of course, he 
would have to pay 8 or 9 per cent on this money for three years. 
Why did not you gentlemen, if you wanted to save the soldiers 
as much expense as possible, have the Treasury Department, 
which is borrowing money to-day, and borrowed yesterday, and 
will borrow to-morrow, at 4} per cent, borrow it and lend it to 
the soldier at 44 per cent? But you want to charge the soldier 
8 or 9 per cent interest, which will cost them from two hundred 
to five hundred millions of dollars in the next three years in 
interest charges. Is that a fair proposition? Is that anything 
else than a gold brick? 

There are a few corporations in this country that in the five 
years from 1916 to 1920, inclusive, made over $37,000,000,000 
after all the taxes—State, county, and municipal—had been 
paid. In other words, the corporations of the country, and 
especially the big corporations, during the war made $40,000,- 
000,000 in the five years, or $8,000,000,000 a year, and those same 
corporations had never made exceeding $3,500,000,000 in any 
prewar period. Why not tax these big profiteering corporations 
on their excess profits and pay the soldiers the cash bonus in- 
stead of handing them this gold brick? [Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Oregon [|Mr. McArruur]. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, although I voted for the 
soldier bonus bill which passed the House on May 29, 1920, I 
can not vote for the pending measure. Present conditions are 
vastly different from those that existed two years ago, and tlie 
American people simply can not stand the additional taxes which 
will result from the enactment of this legislation. The country 
is staggering under an enormous burden of indebtedness, and 
further taxation now or in the immediate future, means more 
unemployment, more industrial depression, and more economic 
disorders. Such conditions would more than counterbalance 
the financial benefits which this bill proposes for the World 
War veteran, for he, along with everybody else, would feel tlhe 
depression. The country is beginning to see prospects of better 
business conditions, but these will disappear very quickly if 
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Congress authorizes additional taxes or passes legislation which 
will necessitate such taxes, 
if the pending bill should become a law, it will afford only a 
call measure of financial relief to the individual beneficiary 
who elects to accept the certificate option and borrow on the 
<asme at a bank, but the sum total of the money which the 
Trisury Department must raise to redeem these hypothecated 
aul icates on October 1, 1925, will, according to reliable esti- 
mates, amount to $650,000,000, and the immediate cash pay- 
ments and expenses of administration will amount to not less 
shay S80,000,000 additional. The eventual cost of the legisla- 
rian to the taxpayers of the United States will be not less than 
oe 000,000,000, 

rhe Republican platform of 1920 pledged Congress to a pro- 
vain of economy, and a good beginning has been made, but all 
‘he good work will be undone if this additional burden is author- 
ize. With a national debt of over $23,000,000,000, with interest 
and running expenses of the Government amounting to $5,000,- 
ooo. 000 annually, with maturing obligations amounting to $5,000,- 
ooo.o00 during the next 15 months, and with the slim prospect 
of receiving any substantial payments on our foreign loans, 
Conzress should continue its program of economy rather than 
pass legislation which will increase the burden of taxation. 

The Republican Party is not pledged, either directly or im- 
pliedly, to rhe enactment of this legislation. The Chicago con- 
vention pledged continued support to our disabled and infirm 
veterans of the World War, but not a word was said about a 
bonus or adjusted compensation. Congress has already appro- 

priated more than $1,500,000,000 for the disabled and infirm, 
and has done so whole-heartedly and ungrudgingly. The coun- 
try is squarely behind Congress in fulfilling every obligation to 
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the disabled and the infirm, but I venture the opinion that the | 


country does not look with favor upon the pending measure. 
What the eountry has a right to expect of this Congress is rigid 
economy in the expenditure of public funds and a reduction in 
ihe running expenses of the Government, both of which were 
nromised in the Chicago platform. The increase in taxation— 
national, State, and local—has reached alarming proportions, 
4d the people in every section of the country are demanding 
retrenchment along all lines. 
his bill is open to a number of serious objections. The first 
s the danger of loading the banks of the country with non- 
lisnid assets. Every dollar tied up in such paper withholds a 
dolhur from the channels of business, industry, and agriculture— 
hannels where money is badly needed at the present time. 
This objection has been ably and forcefully presented by Hon. 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, and by Hon. 
Carrer Grass, former Secretary of the Treasury. 
rhe measure is also faulty in that it provides no sinking fund 
or amortization plan for the redemption of the adjusted-service 
tificate in 1925, This means that the necessary funds must 
‘ised by additional taxation; and, in the final analysis, the 
len will fall upon the backs and stomachs of the consuming 
lic. It is useless for gentlemen to deny this, for it is as 
inevitable as the rising and setting of the sun. Gentlemen may 
talk glibly about our great national wealth, but money does not 
: erow on trees; neither can wealth be created by running the Gov- 
ernment printing presses. For every appropriation made by 


(‘congress there must be a tax in equal amount on the people of | 


ountry. * 





\nother serious objection is the attempt to satisfy both the . Ow" : 
| men themselves, upon their unpatriotic motives and coward, 


World War veteran and the taxpayer until after the next con- 
eressional election, The veteran will receive a certificate upon 
Which he ean raise only a portion of the money allowed him by 
le proposed law and the taxpayer will not feel the burden 
ifter the polls close next November. Proponents of the 
ure may imagine that they are doing something clever in 
espect, but the average veteran will not be satisfied with his 
imount of cash and the taxpayer will place responsibility 
' it belongs. 

President of the United States has suggested that the 
ised bonus legislation be financed by a sales tax or post- 
until the country is better able to stand the increased 
en of taxation. The country is apparently opposed to the 
silos tax, particularly when it is proposed as an additional 
‘thin a supplemental tax. It would seem, therefore, that 
y proper alternative is a postponement of the measure 
rvdance with the President’s suggestion. For my part, I 
| to uphold the President’s hands and vote against the pas- 
the bill. I have been told that such action will cost me 
seat in Congress, but this consideration will not sway me 
what I believe to be the pathway of my plain and posi- 

ity. 
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I have the greatest respect and admiration for those who wore 
the uniform of our country during the World War and have con- 
sistently supported legislation in their behalf, but I feel that 
this ill-advised and untimely measure will result in no real 
benefit to them. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I am amazed at 
the number of Members of the House who are opposed to this 
bill, who believe and assert that it is positively bad and that 
still declare that they will yote for it. 

Of course, we, friends and colleagues here, understand the 
devious mental processes and the mainsprings of motive of each 
other. But a stranger sitting in the gallery, a visitor from a 
foreign country, might be led to ask if it were a habit of the 
American Congress to think one way and vote avother. He 
might also be ed to ask the cause of the phenomenon and to 
seek the reason for the discrepancy between thoughts and votes. 

One ef the most distinguished and highly respected Members 
of this body has just devoted his entire speech to a denunciation 
of the bill as a miserable makeshift, a fraudulent proposition, 
a legislative hoax. The climax of denunciation was reached 
when he declared that the bill was a “ gold brick” which the 
Republican Party was seeking to hand to the people of the 
country generally and to the ex-service men particularly. And 
then, to my bewildering astonishment, he declared that he was 
going to vote for the measure. 

The honorable Member from Arkansas is certainly not alone 
in this strange and incomprehensible attitude of inconsistency 
and contradiction. I have listened to the debates of an entire 
day without hearing a single speech of unqualified, uncompromis- 
ing advocacy and championship of the pending bill. It is prob- 
able that no measure ever came before the American Congress 
that was more completely damned by faint praise than this. 

In all the history of congressional action, of parliamentary 
debate in America, it is probable that no more amazing, dis- 
heartening, and disgusting proceeding has ever been witnessed 
than the filing of the minority report on the measure by five 
Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The report deals out scathing, withering criticism of the bill, 
its plans, methods, and objects, at times employing language ayp- 
proaching billingsgate that is wholly unjustifiable in congres- 
sional action and debate. 

Permit me to quote a single paragraph, one of the most mod- 
erate in character and expression, that typifies, in a way, its 
entire context, tone, and tenor. In the report we find the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

The due-bill, rain-check, borrow-money bonus mode of payment, as 
provided by the bill, is an insult to every World War veteran and a 
shameful discredit to Congress and the Nation. By the bill the veteran 
is given a scrap of paper and told to go out and hawk it from bank 
to bank in the hope, after being held up for a high rate of interest, of 
getting a little cash on it, net, however, to exceed 50 per cent of what 
the bill confesses the Government now justly owes him. 

And this is the concluding sentence: 

When his country called: he—the veteran—offered life and limb. 
What do you now offer him—a “ gold brick” ? 

Candidly, my colleagues, I am convinced that there is much 
truth wrapped up in the report, and especially in the paragraphs 
cited. The chief criticism to be offered upon the report itself 
is the reckless use of unparliamentary language to pe found in 
certain passages, language wholly out of place in enlighiened 
parliamentary debate, and wholly unworthy of the distinguished 
gentlemen whose names are signed to it. 

The great censure to be passed, however, is upon the gentle 





eonduct in denouncing in such unmeasured teruis the bill as 
bad, and then voting for it. The American taxpayer whose 
money must pay the bills created by the passage of this measure, 
the healthy minded American citizen, who has no terror of elee- 
tions, that does not hold an office and would not aold one if you 
would give it to him, wiil naturally ask with indignation sn] 
disgust: Why did these men vote for the bill if it were so 
wretchedly bad as they said it was? What motives proinpied 
them to do it? Were they animated by such bitter partisan 
hatred of the Republican Party that they were willing to de- 
nounce a good bill as a bad one because the Republicans pro- 
posed it? Or were they determined to support an admittedly 
bad bill because they feared outside influences and were willing 
to save their political jobs at the expense of their honest judg- 
ment and at the complete sacrifice of all conscience and manly 
seruple? . 

When the vote has been taken the record will show that the 
Democratic floor leader, Mr. Kircenix, was the only Member 
who signed this report that had the courage, conscience, and 
manliness to square his vote with his convictions by voting 
against the bill 
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In denouncing this minority report and the motives that in- 
spired it, I am certainly not influenced by partisan feelings. 
The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of this day’s proceedings will re- 
veal insincerity, vacillation, and cowardice on the part of Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats. The same record will tell 
the country that certain brave, conscientious Democrats have 
refused to sacrifice the Nation’s interest to party prejudice and 
passion or to sinister and threatening influences from without. 

The entire proceedings will reveal to the people of the Re- 
public a recreant and time-serving Congress, a majority of 
whose Members have either privately or publicly denounced 
this bill as bad and have then voted for it to their own personal 
shame and to their country’s hurt and damage. Shades of the 
Revolutionary fathers and of the iron-hearted defenders of the 
Union, shades of Ulysses S. Grant, who vetoed a bonus bill, has 
the American Congress fallen so low in statesmanship and 
grown so cowardly in conduct that a majerity of its Members 
are willing to declare a certain measure bad and pernicious 
and then vote for it because of menacing voices from without 
threatening them with defeat? 

In one of his revolutionary speeches Patrick Henry is said 
to have exclaimed: “Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery?” Paraphrasing, 
may we not ask to-day: Is a seat in Congress such a precious 
thing that we can afford to crush honest judgment, stifle con- 
science, trample upon all the charities of the heart, surrender 
manliness, and betray the best interests of the people in order 
to procure or retain it? 

The shortest and one of the best speeches in all the debates 
upon this subject was pronounced by the gallant gentleman 
from Mississippi |Mr. Stsson], when he resumed his seat after 
having deelared in a single sentence, “ Neither my seat nor any 
other seat in Congress is worth the price that this bill proposes 
to pay for it, and I shall vote against the measure.” I extend con- 
gratulations and greetings across the aisle to the brave and con- 
scientious Democrat who uttered this fine and splendid sentiment. 

The appalling menace of this measure, my colleagues, is not 
to be found in the provisions of the bill itself that would saddle 
billions of dollars of unjust and unnecessary taxation upon the 
American people. The Nation is strong enough to stand the 
strain of money pressure and still survive. The great danger 
to the Republic is in the degradation of American public life 
as manifested by the conduct of the Members of this House, 
whose judgment and conscience point one way and whose votes 
are cast another way. 

The historian of the future in scanning the debates of this 
day will inevitably contrast the timid and vacillating language 
of Congressmen with the brave and splendid utterances of the 
heroes of our history. 

Listen for a minute: 

] have not yet begun to fight! (Paul Jones.) 

Don’t give up the ship! (Lawrenee.) 

1 would rather be right than be President! (Henry Clay.) 

We have met the enemy, and they are ours! (Perry.) 

Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute! (Pinckney.) 

| regret that I have but one life to give my country! (Nathan Hale.) 

In the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress! 
(Ethan Allen.) 

If any man attempts to pull down the American flag, shoot him on 
the spot! (John A. Dix.) 

These were the brave words, the patriotic sentiments of 
Americans of other days, men of blood and iron, whose voices 
in the Senate were those of Stentor, and whose hearts upon the 
battle field beat like kettledrums. 

Now, contrast for a moment, if you please, this language with 
the declarations in private conversation and in public debate of 
the Members of this House upon the pending measure: 

The bill is an insult to every World War veteran, a shameful dis- 
grace to Congress and the Nation, but I will vote for it. 

I do not believe that the measure is a good one, but the soldier beys 
at home want it, and let them have it. 

I know that it is a bad measure, but I have made a pledge to sup- 
port it, and TI shall have to keep the pledge. 

Any man who votes against the bill will be defeated. I shall vote 
a be statesmanship to oppose this bill, but there is such a thing 
as a statesman without a job. Excuse me. 

The bill is damned bunk, but the Legion demands it. 

These are almost verbatim quotations of language that I have 
heard from Members in hotel lobbies, in the lobbies of the 
House, and on the floor of this Chamber. And these are but 
specimens of scores of others that I have heard. : 

I repeat that this spirit of cowardice and surrender on the 
part of the people’s chosen Representatives, the legislative 
guardians of their national rights and interests, is more 
dangerous to the Republic than the worst possible industrial 
and economic consequences of the bill if it becomes a law. 

The proceedings are too serious and the time is too limited 
to enter into an acadeniic discussion of personal traits and 


qualities of Members of Congress, but I submit that the 
Nation’s welfare is as much dependent always upon a proper 
and timely exhibition of personal and political courage as jt 
is upon personal and political wisdem and intelligence. |, 
is hard to tell which should oceupy the order of precedence 
in the character of a Congressman, courage first and then 
wisdom, or wisdom first and then courage. As a matter of 
fact, the true order should be a hand in hand and breast to 
breast accompaniment of the two great qualities and virtues 
in every great crisis of beth public and private life. In any 
case it can not be denied that the absence of either quality 
constitutes a fatal defect in the qualifications of a Member 
of this House for public service. 

There is inherent in the highest and noblest of the human 
species a quality of courage which knows no fear; that pre. 
fers death and annihilation to dishonor and disgrace; that 
believes with Cxesar that it is better to die at once than to live 
always in fear of death, and with Mahomet, that paradise wil] 
be found in the shadow of the crossing of swords. This quality 
of courage is peculiar to no race of men and to no form of 
civilization. It has existed everywhere and at all times. It 
causes. the spirit of man to tread the earth like a lion and to 
mount the air like an eagle. To this sentiment of courage, 
which is natural to man, the proceedings of this day are in 
bold antithesis, in flat contradiction. 

I do not wish, however, to transgress the rules of decorous 
congressional debate. I certainly do not intend to offend any- 
one who honestly holds views upon this subject different from 
my own. For the opinions of my colleagues, who sincerely be- 
lieve that this is a good measure, I have nothing but feelings 
of indulgence and respect. Broad-minded tolerance of oppos- 
ing opinions is absolutely essential, not only in the debates of 
the Representatives of a free people in Congress assembled, but 
also in the ordinary social intercourse of private life in matters 
of friendship and good will. My feelings of resentment have been 
aroused, my indignation excited, and my denunciation directeil 
against those only that have insulted and outraged themselves 
personally and have betrayed their country’s highest interest j)0- 
litically, by boldly declaring an intention to vote for a bill which 
they themselves have asserted to be both worthless and wicked. 

I am opposed to this bill and shall vote against it, because I 
believe that it is bad, very bad. I shall square my vote with 
my judgment and my conscience if it is the last act of my politi- 
eal life. I have served long enough in Congress if I have to 
stultify my brain and degrade my conscience in order to secure 
votes for reelection. A congressional mantle becomes a dirty 
and filthy thing, a Nessus shirt of dishonor and of shame, when 
purchased at the price of the sacrifice and surrender of political 
independence and manly self-respect. 

But I want it distinctly understood that in voting against 
this bill I intend no unfriendliness whatever to the ex-service 
men Who served the Republic and the flag so bravely and so 
well. My admiration and love for them and their great achieve- 
ments are without limit. 

When the hosts of freedom were arrayed in solid masses 
against the hordes of monarchy upon the battle fields of Europe, 
our brave boys were there. Great, strong-limbed, ruddy-faced 
youths in khaki, they surpassed all our expectations and filled 
our minds and hearts with unbounded joy and pride and exulta- 
tion. Their heroic deeds shook the very thrones of Europe's 
tyrant kings and filled their hearts with terror and despair. 
They met face to face in battle the proud Prussian Guards, the 
boasted invincibles of the Kaiser, and in terrific hand-to-hand 
combat conquered and destroyed them. They taught the mili- 
tary despots of Germany that an ounce of freedom in the heart 
is worth a ton of discipline in the ranks of tyranny. They taught 
all the European critics of America who have called us mer- 
chants, peddlers, and pawnbrokers that we are not only fond of 
money making but that when freedom calls we derive exceeding 
great joy from the deafening roar of cannon and from the fierce 
rapture of a bayonet charge. They wept and broke rules of dis 
cipline when refused immediate chance to lead the van and mingle 
in the awful mélée, and when finally summoned to the field of 
battle they sent to generations yet unborn and to centuries yet 
to come a message of sublime decision and deathless valor. 

The grand achievements of our soldiers at the battle front in 
France are worthy of all our past and prophetie of our future. 
And when the historian of the Great War describes the mighty 
conflict and pays fitting tribute to all the splendid nations that 
waged it, he will say: The Americans were among the greatest, 
grandest, and bravest of them all. American Cavalry illus 
trated superbly the dashing chivalry of mankind; American 
Infrntry drove bayonets through columns that never before 
yielded to the shock of carnage; American Artillery sent unan- 
swered anthems to the god of battles. 











The results of the Titanic conflict will be of lasting benefit to 
all mankind through all the ages that must follow. The great 
ctruggle was fought to a finish and the decision was definite 
and final. Freedom won, despots and tyrants were vanquished, 
exiled, and executed. Thrones were overturned, and the theory 
of the divine right of kings was displaced forever by the doc- 
trine of the majesty and sovereignty of the people of the earth. 
Never again, in my humble judgment, will a few men gathered 
in Bundesrath or Star Chamber be permitted to imperil the 
lives and fortunes of the whole human race. 

This experience has been the bitterest and the most awful 
that the world has known. The youngest and best and bravest 
of 20 nations were offered as a bloody sacrifice to the criminal 
ambitions of two royal houses of Europe. The possibility of a 
repetition of this expericuce is a thing not to be imagined, 
unless Mankind is to abauadon reason, repudiate all the teach- 
ings and tenets of pure religion and sane philosophy, and re- 
lapse permanently into savage and barbaric night. 

There has been an awful reckoning with tyrants and despots, 
but the reckoning must be made complete. The ve must be no 
aftermath except the absolute triumph of freedom and the per- 
manent establishment upon the earth of the inalienable rights 
of man. The reeent abortive attempt of Charles of Hapsburg 
to regain his throne and the mutterings of-the monarchists of 
Germany should put freemen everywhere on guard. To allow a 
vestige of Prussian militarism and autocracy to remain would 
be to mock the manes of all the slaughtered dead of every battle 
field of Europe. To allow monarchy to dictate even one term of 
peace would be to slander the lives and insult the memories of 
Washington and Lincoln, and of all the martyred dead of 
every race and time who made willing and heroic sacrifices of 
their lives for the freedom of mankind. 

If the results of the Great War have been at once colossal 
and beneficent, if the world has been made safe for democracy 
by the destruction forever of militarism, absolutism, and im- 
perialism, if a sorely aiflicted race has been disciplined and 
chastened in the trials and sufferings of a horrible catastrophe, 
if the dawning of a better and grander day is at hand for all the 
children of meu, then our own brave boys who contributed so 
valiantly and so substantially to the sum total of all these things 
must not be neglected or forgotten. To them must be decreed 
not only the laurels that adorn the victor’s brow, but to them 
also must be given, sooner or later, the substantial rewards 
that a grateful and loving Republic has to bestow. Nothing 
too good can be said, no praise too high can be pronounced upon 
all the veterans of the Great War, able-bodied and disabled 
alike. They carried our flag to victory on bloody battle fields 
of Europe and covered themselves and their country with glory 
at Chateau-Thierry and in the Argonne Forest. A grateful Re- 
public should compensate them one and all at the proper time. 
But that time is not now in the case of able-bodied veterans, 
who can afford to wait for a more favorable period in the 
Nation’s industrial life and strength. A 

1 am opposed to the bonus bill and shall vote against it for 
the following specific and enumerated reasons: 

(1) Because the bill provides gratuities for able-bodied sol- 
diers whose duty it was to serve their country from no other 
motive than love of country and flag, and because in the Great 
War liberty, humanity, and civilization demanded it. 

Because to compensate able-bodied men by a cash bonus or by 
a gratuity of any kind for having served their country in a 
supreme crisis of its history would have a tendency to degrade 
American manhood and place a stigma upon American soldiery 
by branding both with the dollar mark. 

{ may add in this connection that it was some 30 years after 
the Civil War before anything in the way of bonus or pension 
Was given to the able-bodied veterans of that war. The relief 
extended before that time was intended only for disabled vet- 
Our young soldiers of the Great War, gallant descend- 
ants of the heroes of Gettysburg and Antietam, should feel too 
proud to tarnish the inherited record of their brave ancestors 
for patriotic and self-sacrificing service in war and battle, by 
demanding a few hundred dollars cash at this time for the 
“reat work they did in Europe. They should rather emulate 
the fine spirit and example of the saviors of the Union, many 
thousands of whom never applied for a pension, even in old age, 
until they found themselves sick and disabled and had to call 
upon the country for help. 

(2) IT am opposed to the bonus bill, because our first duty is 
to the sick and disabled, and if we cripple and paralyze the 
tax-producing, revenue-yielding energies of the country by giv- 
Ing millions and billions of unnecessary moftey to the able- 
bodied, we shall be compelled, as a matter of national financial 
llecessity, to show at least partial neglect to the weaker, more 
unfortunate, and more deserving of our soldier boys. 
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000,000 annually, for these disabled men. 


















We are now spending more than $1,000,000 daily, about $509,- 
We have already 
appropriated more than $1,500,000,000 for them, and we should 
appropriate and spend many millions more, if need be. In 


other words, for the sick and infirm veterans of the Great War 
we should do everything possible. 
the sky should be the limit. 


In the language of the street, 
But the able-bodied veterans, if 
they claim compensation at all, at any time, should be content 
to wait until we have had time to readjust the Nation’s finances, 
rehabilitate the Nation’s industries, and re-create national pros- 
perity. They should not at this time make demands that would 
depreciate every Liberty bond in the Republic, if bonds should 


be adopted as the means of raising the necessary amount of 


money to carry out the purposes of the bill, or that would de- 
stroy business and create unemployment if direct taxation of 
any kind shou’ | be resorted to. 

(3) I am opposed to the bonus bill and shall vote against it, 
because of its inherent absurdities, inequalities, and iniquities. 
It is malformed and deformed in almost every feature. 

The compensation provided by it is nowhere commensurate 
with services rendered or with risks of battle incurred. It is 
meanly discriminating at times against the bravest and most 
deserving. The man who went abroad and bared his breast 
and brow to the bullets of the Germans gets no more under 
four plans of the bill, and very little more under the remain- 
ing plan, than the man who stayed at home. The man without 
a job gets no more than the man with a job. The pauper vet- 
eran gets no more than the young millionaire veteran, and, in 
the nature of things, under the certificate plan, will not receive 
as much. For, as the minority Republican report truthfully 
says, the well-to-do veteran can hold his certificate and will 
receive an increase of 25 per cent over his adjusted compensa- 
tion, plus compound interest for 20 years, while the man who 
is obliged to borrow and is unable to meet his note when due, 
not only loses the 25 per cent increase and compound interest 
but is compelled to accept 8O per cent on the dollar of that 
compensation, which proponents of the bill claim he is morally 
entitled to. 

And as a climax to the absurdity, inequality, and injustice 
of it all, the great majority of the brave women who served the 
Republic well in its hour of trial and anguish have been com- 
pletely ignored by its provisions. 

It is true that a small number of enlisted women, yeomanettes, 
so-called, will receive the benefits of the measure. But their 
number is insignificant when compared with the multitude of 
other women who crossed the seas to serve the country as mem- 


bers of the Red Cross, Young Men’s Christian Association, the 


Jewish Welfare Board, the Salvation Army, and as women work- 
ers of the National Catholic War Council. All these women 
were as brave and as self-sacrificing as the men themselves. 

And let us not overlook the significance or fail to understand 
the injustice of this omission to include these women under the 
benefits of this bill. The War Department informs me that 
they were given a certain military status by Army rules and 
regulations; that they were compelled to wear a uniform pecu- 
liar to their organizations under these rules and regulations; 
and that they were subject to discipline under the second ar- 
ticle of war. 

Let us also not forget that the duties of these women were 
not merely clerical, whose performance was free from danger 
and privation. Many of them, and especially Red Cross nurses, 
were in zones of danger within the firing Ines. Many of 
them went with their ambulances across battle fields among 
the dead and dying, with shells bursting above and all 
around, 

Gentlemen of the Ways and Means Committee, was your sen- 
timent of chivalry, as well as your sense of justice, dead when 
you failed to include these brave women under the benefits of 
this bill? Gentlemen of the Rules Committee, was your senti- 
ment of chivalry, as well as your sense of justice, dead when 
your brought in a rule that prevented an amendment to the 
bill that would have included them within its benefits? Gentle- 
men of the House of Representatives, are your sense of justice 
and your sentiments of chivalry so dead that you will vote for 
a bill introduced into this House and sought to be passed under 
gag rule that discriminates meanly against brave and deserving 
women of our country? What would you say to an American 
Red Cross nurse who, amidst shot and shell, with eyes beaming 
grandly and heart beating wildly for flag and country, helped 
to carry wounded American boys from the battle fields of France, 
if she should ask you why you gave to un ablebodied American 
male veteran who stayed at home a bonus for services never 
rendered and denied one to her? Would not the flush of shame 
mount to your cheeks, would not your tongue cleave to the roof 
of your mouth if you attempted to answer her? 
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It is bad to perpetrate a wrong upon men. It is infinitely 
worse to perpetrate it upon women. 

(4) I shall vote against this bill because the country’s busi- 
ness conditions and the state of its finances will not justify 
the payment of bonus gratuities to able-bodied veterans at 
this time. 

The Great War fell like a curse, like a blight upon the human 
race, The garnered wealth of centuries of peaceful industry 
in many lands was sacrificed for naught. Economic and indus- 
trial paralysis, political chaos, moral degradation, and mental 
despair have been the horrible results of the mad orgy of the 
criminal ambitions of the crazy rulers of the houses of Haps- 
burg and Hohenzollern, 

Our own dear country has been and is still a sufferer in 
common with other countries that participated in the gigantic 
struggle. We spent billions of dollars and lent still other bil- 
lions to our allies, until bow our national debt has reached the 
enormous figure of upward of $23,000,000,000. 

In addition to the annual interest and ordinary running ex- 
penses of the Government, amounting to nearly $5,000,000,000 
annually, we shall have to meet maturing obligations of this 
publie debt, amounting to nearly $5,000,000,000, within the next 
15 months, for within that time Victory notes amounting to 
some $2,500,000,000, Treasury certificates aggregating some- 
thing more than $1,600,000,000, and war-savings stamps amount- 
ing to nearly $700,000,000 will fall due. Within a year from the 
expiration of these 15 months an additional $800,000,000 of 
public indebtedness will mature, and each succeeding year will 
see the maturities of equal or larger amounts until the year 
1928, when the third Liberty loan will fall due and the Govern- 
ment must pay $3,500,000,000, 

The difficulties of the Treasury Department are certainly 
great enough at the present time, for it must suggest itself to 
you that these obligations can not be completely paid off as 
they mature but must in large part be refunded. Yet, in spite 
of all this, you propose by this measure to still further tie the 
hands and increase the difficulties of the Government by voting 
additional billions of public indebtedness during the very months 
and years in the immediate future when the strain of the gen- 
eral public debt is heaviest and when refunding operations 
intended to lighten the burdens of taxation have just begun. 

Nobody can tell exactly how many billions of dollars this 
bonus bill will cost if enacted into law, and where nobody knows 
everybody has a right to guess. It will depend of course, upon 
the proportion of the more than 4,000,000 veterans who adopt 
the different plans. In this connection the opinion of Secretary 
Mellon, the Government's great financial expert, is more than 
pertinent. In his letter of January 24, 1922, addressed to Hon. 
J. W. ForpNeEy, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
he wrote: 

It is dificult te estimate how much additional taxation would be 
necessary, for the last bonus bill considered was S. 506, reported by the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate on June 20, 1921. From the 
report of the committee and the estimates of the Government actuary 
it would appear that the total cost of the bonus under this bill would 
be about $3,330,000,000, of which at least $850,000,000 would fall in 
the first two years of its operation, with varying amounts over inter- 
vening years, and an ultimate payment in the twentieth year of over 
$2,114,000,000. The minimum cost would apparently be about $1,560.,- 
000,000, in case substantially all the veterans should take the cash 
plan, and the maximum cost about $5,250,000,000 in case substantially 
all of the veterans should elect to take the certificate plan in lieu of 
cash. If an unexpectedly large proportion of the veterans should choose 
cash, the cost within the first two years might run well over $1,000,- 
000,000. It would seem reasonably certain, however, that at least one- 
half would elect the cash-payment plan, in which event the cost in the 
first two years would be about $850,000,000, and the total cost would 
fall between the two extremes, or at about $3,330,000,000. These esti- 
mates take no account of expenses of administration or the possible 
cost of vocational-training aid, farm or home aid, or land-settlement aid 
to veterans who elect such benefits, which would involve substantial 
additional cost. The expenditures involved, moreover, would be in addi- 
tion to already substantial expenditures on account of veterans of the 
World War, chiefly for relief to disabled veterans, which amount to 
about $450,000,000 a year, according to the estimates for 1922 and 1923. 
The Government’s obligation to the disabled veterans is continuing and 
paramount, and heavy expenditures for their relief will be necessary for 
maby years to come. 

The most reasonable supposition, under all the circumstances 
in the ease, is that the maximum cost would be about $5,250,- 
000,000, as suggested by Secretary Melion, although he stated in 
another letter, which was given to the press, that if all the vet- 
erans should choose to select the plan of land-settlement aid the 
ultimate cost to the Government would approximate $18,562,- 
500,000, 

In any event, any of the possible maximums named would be a 
crushing addition to the burdens of taxation already imposed 
nnd soon inevitably to be imposed upon the American people. 

These considerations force me to oppose the bill, because I 
am thoroughly convinced that everybody would be hurt by the 
pussage of the measure, and no one more than the service men 


themselves. The placing of a burden of possibly $5,000,000,009 
additional taxation at this time would create business stagna- 
tien and industrial paralysis by forcing capital into investment 
in tax-exempt securities as a means of evading taxation for 
bonus purposes instead of allowing it to flow naturally in chan. 
nels of trade and industry, thus developing national prosperity 
through abundant production of all the products of farm, fac. 
tory, and mine and through universal employment of all classes 
of labor, including the labor of the service men themselves. 

The veterans should remember, in this connection, that if 
unemployment comes as the result of business depression and 
industrial paralysis, from whatever cause, they themselves will 
be the first victims. They should be reminded that a few hun- 
dred dollars of bonus money will not compensate them for 
months of unemployment in which enforced idleness will cast 
its baneful influence not only upon their pocketbooks but upon 
health, morals, and character as well. They should be further 
reminded that the bonus money will do then no permanent 
goed; that it will not establish them in business; that it will 
not buy a farm, create a prefession, or secure an education. At 
best, it can be only temporary in its enjoyments and benetits, 
and they will be the great losers if the final operations of the 
bill should result in commercial disaster and industrial panic. 
We have heard much of killing the goose that laid the golden 
egg. We have also read about Samson, who pulled down the 
pillars of the temple upon himself as well as others. Let the 
ex-service men not fail to profit by these suggestions and 
reflections. 

(5) I am opposed to the bonus bill and shall vote against 
it because I am personally and politically pledged to the people 
of my district to do everything possible at Washington to re- 
duce Federal taxation to the lowest possible level consistent 
with efficient administration of the Government. I personally 
made campaign pledges to that effect. 

Besides, the Republican national platform of 1920, upon which 
I stood when elected, pledged me personally and the Republican 
Party generally to a program of economy, of retrenchment, and 
reform. I believe that a political platform is a covenant with 
the people, a sacred thing, to be observed loyally and executed 
faithfully by every representative of the people who stood upon 
it when elected. Regardless of what others may do, I shall 
earnestly and zealously try to fulfill my platform pledges to 
the people. 

The Republican national convention, assembled at Chicago 
in 1920, adopted a platform which said not one word about any 
bonus or adjusted compensation. It did pledge continued sup- 
port and ample aid to our sick and disabled veterans, and that 
pledge has been kept so far as national finances and the cir- 
cumstances of the times would permit. I myself pledged to the 
people of my district my best efforts in Cofigress in behalf of 
our infirnr veterans, and I have lost no opportunity in fulfilling 
that pledge. On the other hand, I told the voters of my dis- 
trict candidly in every campaign speech that I made that I 
would not favor a bonus for able-bodied veterans by voting 
billions of dollars that would increase the burden of taxation 
and render difficult the return of national prosperity. 

The Republican Party has faithfully kept its pledge to re- 
duce national expenses and to administer the Governnfent eco- 
nomically and well. But can we continue to fulfill our na- 
tional platform pledges in this regard if we vote a _ possible 
$5,000,000,000 additional taxation upon the people at this time? 
I think not. 

(6) I am opposed to the bonus bill and shall vote against 
it because of the confidence that I have in the business and 
official judgments of the Secretary of the Treasury and ihe 
Comptroller of the Currency, both of whonr have warned both 
the Congress and the people repeatedly against the disastrous 
consequences of the proposed legislation. 

I am well aware, of course, that the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government are distinct and independent 
and that we are not necessarily bound by the advice of Secre- 
tary Mellon. Nevertheless, I feel that there should be close 
cooperation and teamwork between the two branches for tle 
good of all the people. Indeed, the fathers of the Republic 
seem to have intended that it should be so, else they would not 
have required the President by constitutional provision to ce- 
liver an annual message conveying advice and information to 
the Congress upon the state of the Union. 

In any case the advice of Secretary Mellon is valuable as 
that of an eminent expert whose patriotic impulses and high 
sense of official responsibility have caused him mere than once 
to sound an alarnr in regard to the bonus and to warn of its 


evil consequences as a sentinel upon a tower signals tle 
approach of an enemy and warns of impending danger. I am 
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opposed to this measure for the reason, among other things, 
that you have ignered his advice and derided his warning in the 
framing and passage of the bonus bill. 5 

(7) I am opposed to the bonus bill and shall vote against it 
because it makes no provision for raising the revenue with 
which to carry out the purpeses of the measure and because 
ia the failure to do so the adviee and expressed wish of Presi- 
dent Harding are completely ignored. F 

he President has very plainly and pointedly advised the 
Congress to incorporate a provision for a sales tax in the bill 
or to postpone the legislation to some later date. _He has vir- 
tually informed us that he will veto the measure if the bill is 
passed at this time without the sales-tax provision. The gen- 
tlemen of the Ways and Means Committee have seen fit to 
ienore his advice and warning completely, and for this reason, 
among others, I am opposed to the measure, 

‘The psychology of the situation that has been created by the 
failure to incorporate the sales tax in the bill is strange and 
pewildering. The mystery of motives is both puzzling and 
fascinating. It is easy to understand why certain Members 
oppose this form of taxation, because they have made them- 
selves understood by clear and emphatic declarations both in 
private conversation and in public debate. But the motives of 
the vast majority it is impossible to understand when they tell 
vou that the sales tax is a good one but that they are opposed 
to it. When asked for the reason of their opposition, they gen- 
erally look tired and bored, yawn and gape, and then remark 
about the state of the weather and the approach of spring. 

Since the question of the sales tax arose in connection with 
the bonus I have worked hard to fathom motives and classify 
reasons for the opposition of Congressmen to the advice and 
expressed wish of the President. I would not be ungenerous 
or uncharitable toward my colleagues, but the truth must be 
told. I must make public the results of my studies and investi- 
vations. The fatal classification must be made. 

[ find that the opponents in Congress of the sales tax in its 
relation to the bonus may be divided into two main classes: 

First. Those who have no well-defined or deep-seated convic- 
tions upon the sales or any other kind of tax. 

Many of these gentlemen will not hesitate to admit that the 
sales tax May be a just and equitable form of taxation, but that 
they are glad that it was omitted from the bill, because its final 
defeat will be realized in the veto of the President. They will 
iell you that they are going to vote for the bonus measure be- 
cause of the eritical situation in which they find themselves in 
their districts, but that they sincerely trust that it will never 
become a law. Many of them prophesy and express the hope 
that the Senate will save the country, and, having so prophesied, 
they then heave a deep sigh of patriotic relief. 

The honorable members of this class of statesmen and pa- 
triots will pardon me if I inform them that I shall find it 
impossible to join with them in the program of bluff and 
buffoonery, fraud and deception, born of their fears and proph- 
ecies, hopes and aspirations. 

Second. Those who have well-defined and deep-seated convic- 
tions concerning the sales and many other kinds of taxes. 

The members of this class of opponents of the sales tax are 
ore numerous, more serious, more capable, and better informed 
than the members of the other class. The members of the first 
class may be dismissed with derision and contempt. The mem- 
bers of the second class are more dangerous and must be dealt 
with seriously and with gloves off. They are dangerous because 
of almost fanatical attachment to local interests and because of 
strong proletarian tendencies that at times characterize their 
public conduct. In their covert as well as their open assaults 


upon capital and the business interests of the country, in dis- | 


cussing the sales tax, they are not content with merely proclaim- 
ing the rights of the plain people, rights that nobody denies; 
they insist, as a cover to hide their demagoguery, on invoking 


ihe great name and using the mantle of the great emancipator | 


by speaking of “ Lincoln’s plain people.” 
To be more concrete and specific, this class of Congressmen 


are willing to admit that the sales tax would be just and proper | 


as a form of taxation if everybody were poor or only moder- 
ately wealthy. But they contend that it is hopelessly bad and 
objectionable in a republic where the profiteer must be murdered 
and wealth be made to pay all the taxes. I agree with them 
that the profiteer should be murdered, if we can locate him and 
identify him as a profiteer, but I object to including honest busi- 
hess men in an indiscriminate slaughter because they happen to 
have been successful and to have accumulated wealth. Nothing 
would please me more than to take money out of the pockets of 
the profiteers and place it in the peckets of the veterans, if I 
could locate and identify the profiteers. But I object to pulling 
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down the pillars of the Nation's industrial temple by an indis- 
criminate assault upon business interests in the name of 
profiteer chasing, and I despise the hypocrisy and demagoguery 
that inspire the assault. 

We are all agreed that the profiteer is a bad character, that 
he should never have been created, and that he should be de- 
stroyed now that he has been created if we can locate and 
identify the criminal. But when Democrats turn their pa- 
triotic gaze across the aisle toward the Republican side, their 
great eyes in fine frenzy rolling, and their voices hoarse with 
declamation in defense of the people and in denunciation of 
Republican profiteers, the spectacle is one to split the sides of 
all the gods at once. 

What is a profiteer anyway? The Democrats have defined 
him as a war contractor who took advantage of his country and 
countrymen and their necessities during the Great War and be- 
came enormously rich illegitimately and illegally. Very well 
and good as a matter of definition. But under whose adminis- 
tration, by whom, and to whom were these contracts given? 
Were the Democrats not in complete control of all branches of 
the Government? Were the heads of departments and Cabinet 
officers whose duty it was to make and draw war contracts and 
ratify them after they were made and drawn, were these men 
not chiefly Democrats? And if the truth were known is it not 
a fact that the criminal contractors, the profiteers themselves, 
were chiefly Democrats? Ah, my Democratic friends, practice 
your demagoguery back at home on the stump, but spare us 
here, for we know you well, your purposes and methods. 

When the President suggested a sales-tax provision as a neces- 
sary part of the bonus bill, the proletarian guard arose at once 
in wrath and opposition. They declared that it could never be, 
because it would be taking the burdens of taxation from the 
shoulders of the rich and placing them upon the backs of the 
poor. They have never explained to any clear-thinking, strong- 
minded man how it would happen. They have merely con- 
tented themselves with declaring that the consumers of the 
country would, under this form of taxation, be compelled finally 
to pay the bills, and they are probably right. But, in the name 
of all the Republican and Democratic gods at once, who are 
the consumers of the country if they are not all the people of 
the country? Is there a single living man, woman, or child 
in the United States who is not a consumer of something— 
clothing, food, tobacco, milk, or liquor? And is it not right and 
just that taxation should be borne by all the people of the 
country? 

Gentiemen in their sophistry and sectional blindness would 
have you believe that under the sales tax the selling would be 
done by the East and the buying and consuming by the West, 
when, as a matter of fact, North and South, East and West, all 
sell and buy and all are consumers. We in the East sell you 
our manufactured goods and you sell us your raw material. We 
sell you our clothing and manufactured articles and you sell us 
your cotton from the South, your beef cattle from Texas and 
New Mexico, your wheat from Nebraska and Minnesota, your 
lumber from Maine and Wisconsin, your automobiles from 
Detroit, your fruits from California and Florida, and please 
do not forget that you charged us profiteering prices for all of 
them during the war. In our patriotic resignation and self- 
sacrifice We never once protested. And now come gentlemen of 
the proletarian guard with louc cries about prices and profit- 
eering. 

The fact of the matter is that, when the mask has been torn 
away, when camouflage and demagoguery have been brushed 
aside, you have simply defied the President, whose big heart 
and brain suggested the sales tax as an equitable one, because 
you knew that under it all the people of the country in all the 
States would be compelled to pay the tax, and that is not what 
you want. You want all the taxes paid, as far as possible, by 
one section of the country and chiefly by one State, the State 
that I have the honor in part to represent—the State of New 
York. These motives and desires caused you to fear the influ- 
ence of the President and the results of free and untrammeled 
debate on the subject of a sales tax. You were therefore will- 
ing to bring in a gag rule that would shut out the possibility 
of amendments that might have shown the justice of this form 
of taxation in the debates upon them. 

I have had something in my political system ever since I 
have been in Congress, and I am going to get it out now. I 
have never believed, and I do not now believe, that the great 
State of New York is fairly treated in the maiter of Federal 
taxes, and I serve notice upon everybody, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, that I will support no more revenue bills in 
this House that are not national in their scope and equitable 
in their distribution of tax burdens among the States of this 
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Union. TI serve notice further that the lash of party discipline 
has no terrors for me, and that I will obey no dictates except 
those of my judgment and my conscience. 

I represent a brave and intelligent, a proud and patriotic, 
people who love their country with passionate devotion and are 
ready at all times, in peace and in war, to make supreme sacri- 
fices for the glory of the flag and for the honor and safety of 
the Nation. They are more than willing to meet the full meas- 
ure, even to overflowing, of their financial obligations to the 
Republic in times of peace. They ask no prouder privilege 
than to lead the victorious column of the States on the battle 
fields of the world in defense of flag and country. But they are 
getting very tired of being regarded as the people of a con- 
quered Province, to be fleeced in matters of Federal taxation 
by the various legislative blocs of the West and South. 

In order that you may understand that this is not mere 
declamation, let me furnish you with a few facts and figures. 
Mr. White, of the Treasury Department, has furnished me with 
the following statement from the Treasury records: 

Total receipts of the Federal Government from all sources of internal 
revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, in round numbers, was 
$4,595,000,000. The amount that was credited to the State of New 
York was $1,125,000,473, which is equal to 24} per cent of the total 
internal revenue. 

Mr. White suggested that these figures included New York’s 
share of national income taxes, but did not include New York’s 
proportion of either postal or customs revenues. Indeed, it is 
practically impossible to tell the exact proportion of either 
postal or customs revenues that is to be credited to any one 
State, since these revenues are in their very nature essentially 
national. But when we consider that the port of New York is 
the great port of entry of foreign goods, and that the merchants 
of New York City are the great importers of the country, it is 
not unreasonable to credit New York State with a large propor- 
tion of customs revenues. Furthermore, when we consider the 
enormous quantity of letter postage used by the people of New 
York, it is not unreasonable to credit to the people of that 
State a very large percentage of the postal revenue. 

In any case, a most conservative estimate of New York’s 
proportion of postal and customs revenues, a figure believed to 
be ridiculously small, would be such a percentage that, when 
added to the 244 per cent proportion of internal revenue, would 
make New York State’s share of all Federal revenues at least 
334 per cent. 

Stop and think, if you please. One State in 48, with 10 
per cent of the population, is compelled to pay 334 per cent of 
all Federal revenues for all purposes whatever. What is the 
justice of it under any possible plea? In reply, I am told by 
certain Members that New York has all the monéy and should 
therefore pay all the taxes. Emphasis is placed upon the fact 
that New York millionaires are simply rich emigrants from 
other States and that they carried all their wealth with them 
when they left home, that having bled the country for New 
York’s benefit, they should pay big blood money as a penalty. 

There is a grain of truth in this contention, but only a grain. 
The fallacy of the idea is apparent to everybody who will re- 
flect a moment. In the first place, the millionaires are not all 
in New York. In the second place, no considerable proportion 
of New York millionaires made their money elsewhere, In the 
third place, those millionaires who did emigrate to New York 
did not carry all their wealth with them. When Rockefeller 
went from Cleveland to New York, he did not take all Standard 
Oil properties with him, not even all the stock of the company. 
When Carnegie went from Pittsburgh to New York, he did not 
take the steelworks nor all the stock of the company with him. 
When they arrived at New York, they both created foundations 
as agencies for sending their money back to the States to found 
universities, build libraries, combat disease, and educate the 
ignorant. When the Vanderbilts built the New York Central 
Road, they enriched the landowners along the line in every 
State through which the road passed. They endowed a uni- 
versity at Nashville, Tenn., and made enormous charitable and 
educational contributions to other States. It is estimated that 
every gold and silver dollar in circulation has cost several dol- 
lars to get it out of the mines. We New Yorkers have borne 
the expense of this metal money which you use in the West and 
South by buying your gold bricks, your bogus mining stocks, 
that you have imposed upon the credulity of our people. 

The balance has never been struck yet to show whether the 
Nation has given more to New York or New York to the Na- 
tion, and I protest now and shall continue to protest against 
unjust taxation with no other pretext than the socialistic, 
proletarian pretense that New York is richer than other States 
and therefore should pay enormously in taxes. 

New York asks nothing else than to be fairly treated in the 
matter of tax burdens for the running of the Government. 


The people of the Empire State are first in population, first in 
wealth, and equal to any other in high ideals and patriotic 
impulses. They would scorn to play the baby act in matters 
of national obligations. My district would condemn me as 
their Representative if I should assume a captious attitude or 
attempt to play an isolated réle in matters of national legisla. 
tion. But I am convinced that the people of my district in 
particular and the people of New York State in general de. 
mand that I pay some attention at least to their special rights 
as a constituency and as a State, and I propose from now on 
to do it more energetically than I have heretofore. 

The people of New York State voted a bonus to their own 
veterans, but the law was declared unconstitutional by the 
highest State court. Certain of my colleagues from New York 
have contended that the people of the State, having subscribed 
to the principle of a bonus, have practically instructed its 
Representatives in Congress to vote for the bonus bill. I am 
as keenly sensible of legitimate mandates as any of my col- 
leagues, but I must first understand that it is a mandate, that 
it is from the people, and that the mandate has reference to 
the legislative matter engaging my attention. 

If the present bonus bill becomes a law and the maximum 
of $5,000,000,000 of taxation is levied upon the people, New York 
will have to pay more than $1,500,000,000. Her population 
being only 10 per cent of the total population, and the veterans 
being only 10 per cent of all the veterans of the country, the 
State of New York would receive only about $500,000,000 in 
return for an expenditure of $1,500,000,000. In other words, 
this bill calls upon the State of New York to make a present 
to the veterans outside her borders of $1,000,000,000. Would 
my colleagues from New York contend that if this question 
were submitted to the people of our State they would jump 
over each other getting to the ballot box to vote it? I think not, 
and as a New York Representative I can not conscientiously 
vote the money of the people of New York into the pockets of 
the people of other States without their explicit consent; nay 
verily, without a special mandate from them. I do not feel 
that I have received any instructions whatever from either 
the people of my district or from the people of New York 
State to vote for this national bonus bili, and it will not receive 
my support. 

In summary and in conclusion let me say that I am opposed 
to this bill and shall vote against it, because I do not believe 
that American taxpayers should be called upon at this time to 
provide gratuities for able-bodied soldiers; because all the 
money that we can raise in the next few years should be (e- 
voted to the sick and disabled; because of its inherent ab- 
surdities, inequalities, and iniquities that discriminate meanly 
against the bravest and most deserving; because the country’s 
business conditions and the state of its finances will not justify 
the payment of bonus gratuities to able-bodied veterans at this 
time; because I am bound personally and by platform pledges 
to work for the restoration of national prosperity through re- 
trenchment, reform, and economy in government, pledges that 
it is impossible to fulfill if I vote for this bill; because the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the country’s best and greatest financial experts, have 
both warned against it; because the President of the United 
States is opposed to it in its present crude and unamendable 
form; and, finally, because I firmly believe that the majority 
of the people of the great district that I represent and the 
majority of the people of the great State that I have the honor, 
in part, to represent do not desire me to vote for it. 

For all these reasons I shall vote against the bonus bill, with 
the prayer that the God of our fathers who was with us at 
Valley Forge, at Gettysburg, at Chateau-Thierry, and in the 
Argonne Forest, who has guided our footsteps in every period 
of our history along the paths of national progress and pros- 
perity to a marvelous and magnificent destiny, may protect and 
preserve the Republic and ail its people from the ways and 
wiles of the demagogues of this House who believe one way 
and vote another; that have declared this bill to be bad, very 
bad; and now propose to vote for it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LINEBERGER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recos- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, as many Members of this 
House know, I was strongly opposed to bringing this bill before 
the House without first submitting it to a Republican confer- 
ence, because I believed the importance of the legislation mer- 
ited thorough consideration by the entire responsible Repub- 
lican majority. However, the vast majority of ny Republican 
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colleagues were against me in this matter and I bowed to the 
will of the majority. 

i think this is the best bill that could have been brought out 
under the parliamentary situation now existing, but I continue 
tv deplore the fact that it was not brought before a Repub- 
liean conference, I have always believed in adjusted compen- 
cation, because I think it is right in principle. Therefore I 
expect to vote for this bill, and I trust that it will pass, not 
ouly here but in the Senate, without delay and that it will 
then receive the early signature of the President, thereby 
resulting in the payment to the soldiers of the World War the 
adjusted compensation to which they are so justly entitled 
and for which they have been waiting for three long years. 

Applause. ] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr, CaANNon]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
y» two minutes, [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON, 

I voted against the bonus bill that passed the House 
I went home. Attacks were made upon 


fi 


a speech. 
ob a former occasion. 


me because of that vote, especially by my Democratic friends. | 


That is all right. I also received some criticism from some of 
my Republican friends. I beat my Republican opponent for the 
nomination 8 to 1, notwithstanding the vote that I gave at that 
tine, 

We have got our hands full taking care of the sick, the arm- 
less, and the legless in the hospitals. You may say, “ Do you not 
recognize the great and important services that these gallant 
men gave to the Republic?” Yes, 
cave it loyally and courageously. Thank God, the great major- 
ity of them came back sound and safe, 

Our first duty after every war is to those who returned 
wounded and with shattered health, and to the dependents of 
those who gave their lives for the defense of the country. We 
have done that in the most generous manner that any Congress 
ver legislated for the men who incurred disabilities in war and 
their families, and we have done it without counting the cost 
to the Treasury. We are still doing everything possible to take 
care of the disabled and the dependents of the dead, and more 
appropriations are coming for more hospitals and more hospi- 
talization. I have had a tabulation of the appropriations made 
for allowances and benefits on account of the soldiers, sailors, 
and marines who particjpated in the war with Germany, and it 
makes a total of $1,979,260,634, and when we pass the bill for 
new hospitals this total will pass the two-billion mark. I do not 
mention this great total to excuse any failure we may have 
made in caring for the men who fought in the war, but to show 
that we have not hesitated at any expenditure in taking care of 
the disabled and the dependents. The Veterans’ Bureau is pay- 
ing out $450,000,000 a year in compensation to the disabled, and 
that expenditure will continue for many years to come. We 
haye not reached the peak of this expenditure. 

| have said repeatedly that I would vote for legislation to 
compensate the soldiers who came back in health as well as 
those who ineurred disabilities, when the House could have 
a bill presented by the committee that would previde the reve- 
‘to pay that compensation. I would so vote to-day if this 
provided the revenue to meet the authorization of such ex- 
enditure, but it does not. This proposed authorization of in- 
irance certificates is an experiment at best—an experiment for 
‘ soldiers as well as for the Government, and I do not be- 
ieve that it will give satisfaction to the men who are proposed 
he benefited thereby. The men who are in immediate need 
ill use these certificates to borrow and you have provided that 
it banks may loan not less than 50 per cent of the face value of 
© certificate. In my judgment, that authorizes the banks to 
in only 50 per cent, and when they do it will be called reb- 
ery of the service men of half their compensation. I weuld be 
tipted to characterize such loans on Government securities 
{he same way and so would you all if done on any Govern 
paper, taking advantage of the necessity of the berrower 
appropriate one-half of his compensation. gut in this bill 

authorize such practices by the banks. I can not support 

ii an experiment at a time when revenues are falling off and 
‘ppropriations are being increased. If we are going to obli- 
saie the Government for $4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000 we 
should provide some means of meeting that obligation, and the 
0 ineans we have for raising revenue is by taxation. The 
( rhnment has no income of its own. It must take the money 
, the pockets of the people by taxation, and when it bor- 
rows it must pay or repudiate. This money for compensation 
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have to be paid in taxes some day, and that day will be 
irs hence when these young men have become the respon- 
taxpaying citizens, and the burden will fall upon them 


Mr. Speaker, I am not going to try to make | 


They owed that service and | pression of consecutive thought. 
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years after they have had and spent the proceeds of the loans 
they can secure on these certificates. I do not believe they will 
bless Congress for placing such a burden upon them. 

In the fullness of time, as fast as Uncle Sam can get the 
money, they will be cared for. In the fullness of time enmploy- 
ment will become well-nigh universal, I hope, with an increased 
wage. I may not live to see it, but many of you will live to 
see it, and I hope you will, and you will see that a service pen- 
sion comes; Why, a service pension came from the Civil War, 
and it came from other wars. Uncle Sam has looked after his 
defenders just as fast as he could in all these vears. 

Now, that is about all that I want to say at this time. 
plause. } 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentlemen over there have more time. 
I suggest that they use some time now. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, acting for the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Garner], I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 


[Ap- 


| New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, this hocus-pocus bonus bill and 
the method of debating it is a combination of the worst kind of 
political fakerism and parliamentary charlatanism. [Applause.] 
[It is hard to conceive a sadder farce than this debate. Twenty 
or thirty men have already spoken in the last three hours, each 
taking a minute or two, speaking in unfinished sentences, in in- 
complete phrases, without an opportunity afforded for the ex- 


Neither the word bonus nor the word compensation is ap- 
plicable to the situation. The word bonus is a term used in 
industry and denotes compensation over and above usual com- 
pensation. In fact, it is delayed compensation. 

Whom will the bonus satisfy? If the man was a volunteer 
offering his life for the ideals of his country, you can not com- 
pensate him. If the man hated the war, but as a citizen obedi- 
ent to the law of the land respended to the call of his country, 
he is even more of a martyr and you can not discharge your 
obligation to him by giving him a sum of money. You can not 
measure his martyrdom by dollars and cents. Nor is there 
any way of paying the man who was opposed to the war and 
served merely because he was compelled to, because he was 
physically taken possession of and forced to fight. 

No cash, money, dollars, or cents can pay any of these men. 
In England they paid what we call a bonus, something like $200 
to each man. The money did not last very long, and when the 
unemployed ex-service men appealed for relief to that prince of 
statesmen and to the high priest of diplomacy, Lloyd-George, 
he advised them to emigrate, to emigrate from their own 
country. 

The ex-service man has a right which no one has mentioned 
during this so-called debate—a right to work, a right to earn a 
livelihood in the country in obedience to whose laws he offered 
his life as a sacrifice. Something more than a mere opportunity 
to tramp the roads in the vain search of employment should be 
accorded to the soldier returning from camp or battle field. 

One-fourth of the amount which this bill will require in- 
vested in the building up of industries, in loans to cooperative 
societies of workers, in furnishing aid to labor unions, in the 
building of homes, now that industry is paralyzed and nearly 
5,000,000 men, and among them 700,000 ex-service men, are out of 


| employment, would have been of infinitely greater service to 


the war veteran than any possible doling out of cash gratuities 

or of insurance certificates such as are proposed by this bill. 
Do you know of any more sacred right than the right to 

work? Private industry, which is never inspired by national 


| ideals, and which will not employ a man unless it can make a 
| profit, has no care for the unemployed, though the unemployed 


be a hero of heroes; and if industry, managed and operated 
by private capitalists, refuses to furnish opportunities to earn a 
livelihood to millions of men, the Governmeprt, which should be 
the agent of the entire people, must not shirk the responsibility. 

Prior to the war and during the war, and whenever I had an 
opporiunity, I stressed the need of taking adequate steps to 
prepare to meet the very emergency we are facing to-day. 

The leaders of the American Legion, who undertake to speak 
for the organized soldiers, do not represent the real thought of 
the World War veterans. 

The official organ of the American Legion expects to meet the 
unemployment problem by the collection of old clothes, by beg- 
ging for odd jobs, and by d@nanding a cash bonus. Unable to 
get a cash bonus, they are willing to accept this makeshift of 
an “adjusted service certificate,” a piece of financial 
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main, utterly unintelligible to any living being, including its 
proponents. 

When we speak of ex-soldiers we speak of 4,000,000 citizens, 
of a citizens’ army, not of a military clique. We speak of an 
important part of our citizenship whose fate is tied up with the 
fate of the rest of the people. 

All workers out of employment, whether they be war veterans 
or not, are entitled to an opportunity to work, to help create 
useful things that make life worth living. Private industry can 
not be relied upon to meet the situation; it is up to the Govern- 
ment to help create opportunities for employment, not only such 
as existed prior to the war but under conditions which would 
give the toilers a voice in the conduct of the industries under 
which they are to work. Mere than once during the war they 
were called upon to fight for a new and a better world. Neither 
a cash bonus nor an “adjusted service certificate” gives any 
promise of anything new or better. 

The proposed bill, in addition to the so-called “ adjusted 
service certificate,” contains provisions for vocational training 
aid, for farm or home aid, and for land settlement. These 
provisions have no relation whatever to the possible needs of 
the man who is to take advantage of them. A mere exami- 
nation of the bill will show that. 

Thus, for instance, the section dealing with farm or home aid 
which allows to the veteran for the purchase of a suburban 
home or farm an amount equal to his adjusted service credit— 
which amounts to a dollar a day for home service and a dollar 
and a quarter a day for overseas service, in no event exceeding 
$500—plus 25 per cent. In most cases the amount will not be 
sufficient to pay the fare to the home or land that is to be 
purchased. 

So far as land settlements are concerned, so many things 
are to happen before a land settlement can be accomplished 
that the veteran is more likely to get to heaven or “in the 
opposite direction ” before he will settle on the land. 

The conditions under which this bill was brought up made it 
impossible, as I said before, to offer any suggestions or to pro- 
pose any amendments. The rule prohibited the offering of 
amendments. Under these circumstances a vote against the bill 
could have easily been interpreted as a vote against giving con- 
sideration to the needs and the interests of the veterans. And 
then there is the possibility that once presented the question of 
according some measure of relief to the veterans may receive 
attention in the Senate where a brave and courageous mi- 
nority has at least an opportunity not to permit itself to be 
gagged. It is true that with the powers that be in control that 
hope is a very faint one, but I have made it a rule long ago 
never to despair. 

This is a proposition involving $4,500,000,000. The Nation’s 
gratitude is to be translated into a bootblack’s tip. First, you 
promised cash. Now you are to give certificates of insurance. 
And there is no way of amending the bill, no way of making a 
suggestion, no way of changing it, no way of improving it. 
With a two-thirds majority the Republicans did not have 
the courage to give the House an opportunity toeamend the bill 
so that something real might be done for the veterans. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to briefly discuss that 
part of the minority report submitted by the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means, because the chief 
objection which they make to this bill is the controlling reason 
why I shall vote in favor of its passage. These gentlemen say 
that the land settlement provisions of the bill— 
establishes an expensive machinery of management, offers untold op- 
portunity for useless expenditure, and under the guise of veteran aid 
permits, among other things, the board to lay out town sites and build 
unlimited highways. * * * The so-called reclamation feature is 
dangerous at worst and uncertain at best and of itself should be a 
sufficient reason for the rejection of any bill carrying it even though 
the measure were in all other respects unobjectionable. 

In another paragraph of this report these gentlemen say: 
“ Enactment of this bill would be directly contrary to the advice 
of the Executive.” It is true that the President opposes the 
passage of this bill unless it includes a sales tax as a means of 
raising the money to meet the cash payments when due. These 
gentlemen evidently propose to follow Mr. Harding’s advice 
only when he happens to agree with them, which is convenient 
but most inconsistent. <A little over three months ago, in an 
address to the Congress, the President said: 

After each war, until the last, the Government has been enabled to 
give homes to its returned soldiers, and a large part of our settlement 
and development has attended this generous provision of land for the 
Nation’s defenders. 

There is yet unreserved approximately 200,000,000 acres in the public 
domain, 20,000,000 acres of which are known to be susceptible of recla- 
mation and made fit for homes by provision for irrigation, * * #& 
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Contemplating the inevitable and desirable increase of population 
there is another phase of reclamation full worthy of consideration’ 
There are 79,000,000 acres of swamp and cut-over lands which may }¢ 
reclaimed. and made as valuable as any farm lands we possess. * * + 

Home making is one of the greater benefits which government ¢ay 
bestow. Measures are pending embodying this sound licy to which 
we may well adhere. It is easily possible to make available permanent 
homes which will provide, in turn, for poe American families 
without injurious competition with established activities, or imposition 
on wealth already acquired. 

These words from the President’s message of December 6 
can not be construed in any other manner than a complete and 
unqualified indorsement of the land-settlement features of this 
bill. The plan for the establishment of “ veteran settlement 
projects for the reclamation of lands by irrigation, drainage, or 
other manner or method,” literally and specifically carries out 
the recommendation thus made by the Executive, and his advice 
should be heeded by those who are so prompt to quote him on 
other occasions and for other purposes. 

There are gentlemen who refer with approval to the result 
of the referendum taken by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States which disclosed that over two-thirds of the votes 
cast were against bonus legislation, whether paid in cash im. 
mediately or with payment deferred through the use of certifi. 
cates, but they are careful to tell but half the truth. At that 
same referendum, which was completed on February 21, the 
following question was submitted to the business organiz:itions 
in every State which constitute the membership of the national 
body: 

Do you favor a national system of reclamation to be initiated through 
adequate Federal appropriations and to be carried out for the purpose 
of affording ex-service men opportunity to cultivate the soil? 

On this question the vote was-1,250 votes in favor and 461 
opposed, the majority being larger than that against the cash 
bonus. 

There is another organization likewise nation-wide in_ its 
scope which, although it frequently disagrees with the Chamber 
of Commerce of.the United States, thoroughly approves of a 
plan of national reclamation such as is provided in this Dill. 
The American Federation of Lubor, through its accredited legis. 
lative representative has said: 

The best service that America can render to the world, in our opinion, 
is to keep America healthy. I do not believe personally, from what [ 
have seen, that there is any hope of alleviating this unemployment con- 
dition in the country except through a well thought out program mide 
active, and it is my opinion—and the opinion of the American Feder 
tion of Labor—that the reclamation idea covers a_ greater scope, 
promises more for the alleviation of this condition, than any other pro- 
gram that has been presented. 

I could quote at greater length expressions in favor of a 
national reclamation policy from both of these sources, one 
representative of the great business interests of America ani 
the other speaking for the toilers of our land. When capital 
and labor unite in demanding the adoption of legislation which 
will make waste land productive, provide homes for our re- 
turned soldiers, and increase the wealth of the Nation and the 
prosperity of all our people, then Congress should not lesitate 
to act. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HAwss]. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, the House and the Senate went 
through the war period without partisanship. The situation 
to-day, in our attempt to return to normal conditions, requires 
the same courage and spirit that carried us through then. 

During the war the Ways and Means Committee was under 
Democratic control, but Republicans were freely admitted to 
all discussions, so that when a measure was reported it repre- 
sented the judgment of both Republicans and Democrats. 

This measure has not been reported in this spirit, nor have 


| the public or the Members of this House been permitted to 


voice their opinion. 

The Rules Committee have provided a rule which permits 
but a few minutes’ discussion by each Member and then abso 
lutely bars any attempt to amend. 

We must pass it exactly as the 17 Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee wrote it. It can not be changed. 
It can not be altered. It can not be improved. 

We have attempted by legislation to provide for our wounded 
and sick soldiers and have made provision for the dependents 
of those who died in service, 

But there is another class, numbering 332,113, of which 
230,758 have applied for disability allowance due to injury or 
sickness, and 101,355 have applied for pensions because of 
death. These claims have been disallowed, and yet we ire 
aware that Spanish-American veterans are to-day drawins 
service pensions upon the substantiation of similar claims. 

The bill before us is for the soldier who, through absence it 
service from his vocation, has suffered Joss and who now 2sks 
an adjusted compensation. 
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The American Legion, advocating his claim, caused to be 
presented to the House 2 measure providing for five options. 

The first option was for cash money, and it has been generally 
accepted that from 75 to 95 per cent of the veterans wanted 
cash under this option. 

This option has been eliminated, so the bill is not the one 
indorsed by the American Legion or which had been advocated 
by the soldiers. ; 

This bill will not satisfy the soldier when he understands its 
»nrovisions. It will not satisfy the taxpayer, because he is not 
‘old how much he will have to pay and when he will have to 
pay, so that he can adjust his affairs to meet the obligation. 

The soldier, instead of being paid cash, is given a paid-up in- 
<uranee policy with a limited borrowing capacity of 50 per cent, 
upon which each of the soldiers will be compelled to pay in- 
te rest. 

I shall vote against this bill because it does not give the sol- 
dier a “square deal.” It does not give the taxpayer a “ square 
deal,” and it will confuse and make difficult its administration 
by our National Government. 

| would vote for a proper bill, but I can not support this im- 
possible measure. 

The bill is not expected to pass the Senate without radical 
umendment. If the President does not reverse his frequently 
expressed opinion, he will not sign the bill in its present form, 
which will cause delay. 

The bill may temporarily fool the soldier and the taxpayer, 
hut when the soldier finds that he has been deceived and the 
tuxpayer finds that he has been fooled, they will both be dis- 
sutisfied. 

The passage of this particular bill will cause delay for the 
soldier, uncertainty for the taxpayer, and confusion in national 
administration. 

‘The only way to secure a good bill is to fight a bad bill, and 
this I have done. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Speaker, while I do not like the 
certificate feature of the adjusted compensation bill now under 
consideration, I shall vote for it. We are under the same moral 
obligation to adjust the economic loss of the ex-service men 
as we were to adjust the loss of war contractors. To adjust 
these we have already raised and paid out funds running well 
past the $2,000,000,000 mark without levying special taxes for the 
purpose. All these claims have been paid out of moneys in 
the Treasury raised in the ordinary way for meeting Govern- 
ment expenses, The proposed soldiers’ bonus is in no respects 
different from any of these other claims; should be paid in 
cash and be paid out of any funds in the Treasury not other- 
Wise appropriated. 

As pointed out in my speech upon the subject in this House 
on January 20 last, such additional funds could easily be raised 
hy a sale of surplus war materials, by an increase of the in- 
heritance tax upon the descent of large estates, and by the 
collection of interest upon obligations due us from foreign 
Governments. If a sufficient amount can not be derived from 
these sources to maintain a balance in the Treasury with the 
additional drafts which would be imposed by the payment of 
cash adjusted compensation to the ex-service men, we can well 
levy a progressive income tax upon corporations after allowing 
such liberal exemptions as would permit them to function with- 
out detriment to the business interests of the country. This 
method would not only save huge sums for the Government 
but would be much more satisfactory to the veterans themselves. 

I can not agree that the above methods of raising additional 
revenue would in any way hinder that upward trend of business 
uctivity now becoming increasingly noticeable throughout the 
country. Qn the other hand, the proposed sales tax would have a 
lnost depressive influence upon the public mind in that it would 
place the burden upon those least able to pay, greatly add to the 
cost of living, now on the downward trend, and would cause much 
resentment among the.ex-service men themselves, who would 
thereby be called upon to pay a great part of the bonus out of 
their own pockets. As those of large property and income 
had the most to gain from the successful prosecution of the 
war, so they should be called upon to pay their fair propor- 
tionate share of the burdens incident to that war. 

Mr. GARNER, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
llovida [Mr. Sears], 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, it would be absurd to undertake 
'o discuss this bill in a logical nranner in five minutes. To my 

lind the bill is “bunk.” The first 10 pages are devoted to ex- 
)lunations, There is really only one redeeming feature in the 
bill, sarcastically speaking, and that is the section which pro- 
Vides for four positions, at a salary of $7,500 each a year, and 
ul army of clerks to carry out the work, 
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Let us trace the history of the bonus proposition. Last 
August a year ago the House passed a cash bonus bill which 
provided the means of raising the money to pay the soldiers. 
That was just before an election. We saw that bill die in 
the Senate. Now, just before another election another bill, 
or supposed bonus bill, is presented to the House, when my 
colleagues know it will never pass the Senate, or, at least, it 
is extremely doubtful if it will ever pass. If, perchance, the 
bill does happen to pass the Senate and the President stands 
by the statement he has issued—that unless a sales tax is car- 
ried in the bill he will veto it—it will never become a law, 
for you know you will not pass it over his veto. 

Mr. Speaker, for some years the Agricultural Department 
has been experimenting with berries. They’ did not bring the 
berry to perfection, and it renrained for the other branch of 
the Capitol to discover a “ Newberry,” which has been dis- 
cussed from one end of the country to another. I shall not go 
into that matter now. While I do not condone it, there was 
this defense, namely, he spent his own money and the money 
of his relatives in securing his election. But this bill, ad- 
mitted by those who have argued for it, “ out-Herods” the 
Senate, and I am, therefore, going to give it the name of the 
“due berry.” The only difference between the two recently dis- 
covered berries is the hope of purchasing our seats at the next 
election out of the taxpayers’ money, and this—to my mind, at 
least—can not be defended. . 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, I could go into this matter at some 
length. The soldier boys of my district know how I stand on 
this matter. As chairman of the committee I introduced the 
first soldiers’ rehabilitation act and assisted in conducting the 
hearings on same, and it later became a law. Afterwards, as 
ranking Democratic member of the committee, I also assisted 
in the passage of a bill extending further relief to the disabled 
soldiers. I have voted for every measure that I believed would 
be of benefit to those who defended my country, but I can not 
bring myself to vote for a bill that absolutely means nothing, 
or, at least, no one can explain it; how much it will cost or 
how we shall raise the money. In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, 
although the son of a southern soldier, I am going to quote the 
words a President used in a message when he vetoed a bonus 
bill in 1875; although my Republican colleagues seem to have 
forgotten him, nevertheless his memory still lives and he has 
at least not been forgotten by the “ Yanks” or “ Rebs ” 

The passage of the bill at this time is inconsistent with the measures 


of economy now demanded by the interests of the country. 
U. S. Grant, 





[Applause.] 

Let my good Republican friends turn their minds backward 
just for a moment and recall his message and pay tribute to 
his courage in vetoing same. : If you want to give the soldier 
boys a bonus, come out and give it, but provide some way to 
raise the money and do not deceive them. There is another 
point about the bill. It so happens that a man who was sent 
across the seas and faced the bullets of the enemy has in 
I O U, as the Negroes in my part of the country call a little 
scrap of paper, such as this bill provides, after they have won 
it in a crap.game—and he gets for example a $300 certificate, 
which he will have to carry around for 20 years before he can 
get anything on it, because you know and I know that the 
banks of this country can not loan money due three years 
after date and perhaps drawing only 6 or 7 per cent interest, 
and if they should attempt to do so I fear the depositors would 
withdraw their money. Besides, the soldier would have to lose 
the difference in interest between 44 per cent and the amount 
charged by the bank. But if the soldier happened to be in 
the service prior to November, 1918, just long enough to be 
entitled to $49 or less, he would get it in cash, although he 
never heard the sound of a gun or faced the enemy. On the 
other hand, the boy who served in the trenches in France, if 
the amount due him after deducting the first bonus is in excess 
of $50, only gets a certificate of indebtedness. If he should 
die before 1942 it might be well to put upon the marker of 
his grave “Here lies a brave soldier, who died hoping to the 
last that he had not been misled.” However, there is this con- 
solation, if such you can call it, if he has a family perhaps 
the family will be able to cash the certificate. 

There are many other inequalities and injustices in this bil 
which can not be defended, but at this time I shall simply call 
your attention to two editorials on this bill which will :$ 
least show you what others think of it. The editorials are us 
follows: 

{¥rom the Palm Beach Post, March 7, 1922.] 
THE SHOW-DOWN., 
The Century Dictionary says of the word politician: “ This word 


has degenerated so as generally to imply that the person busies himself 
with partisanship, low arts, and petty management.” 
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In the light of that we quote from Washington dispatches : 

“Zt became known to-day that pepeeneneesoare FREAR, and DICKIN- 
son, of Iowa, and Wooprurr, of Michigan, called on Chairman ForpNBY 
yesterday and laid before him the whole situation, placing emphasis 
on its political aspects. They were understood to have contended that 
a sales tax would cause general dissatisfaction throughout the country, 
would make the soldiers’ bonus extremely unpopular with the people, 
and might result in political upbeavals in many normally solid e- 
publican districts.” 

We should doubtless be grateful to politicians for at least confess- 
ing that the bonus is a political issue, pure and simple. Certainly the 
merits and means of a bonus are rapidly giving way in the public 
mind to the educational aspects of the question. The public may not 
yet have reached an opinion on the bonus Dill, but it has learned a 
thing or two about the workings and motives of its Congress. It has 
seen the administration blow hot and blow cold on the subject, take it 
to its heart again as elections approach, venturing first one means and 
then another, and as hastily withdrawing them as notice is served that 
they would cost more votes than the service men could muster, 

At present Congress is back where it started. It is for the bonus, 
but can not find the wherewithal. Therefore it proposes to pass the 
bonus bill but provide no means for paying it. Simple—and we trust 
satisfactory to advocates of the bonus. We would rather like to see 
Congress do just that. Surely even the most trusting elements of our 
electorate would comprehend the dishonesty of such an act, and scan 
—_* more critical eye future deeds of those who were a party to the 
raud, 


[rom the Washington Daily News.] 
3UNK FOR BONUS? 

The President stood long against any bonus bill which did not carry 
the taxation to pay the bonus. He was right. 

You can’t make omelets without breaking eggs. You can’t raise the 
money for the bonus without taxation. 

If the present scheme is carried out for a bonus law by which the 
ex-soldiers are given certificates running three years, on which they 
are supposed to borrow money, it will be a cowardly campaign dodge to 
catch votes, and it will be a cowardly political dodge toward ruin if it 
works, 

The ex-soldiers can either borrow the money from the banks on the 
proposed certificate or they can’t. If they can’t, they will have been 
cheated and lied to. 


HITS LABORER AND HOME BUILDER. 


If they can, a huge amount of frozen credit will be added to the 
Nation’s troubles. But Comptroller of the Currency Crissinger says he 
would advise banks to refuse loans on benus certificates. Being three- 
year, nonnegotiable paper, the banks could not rediscount the certifi- 
cates, So that if the banks did loan on them $750,000.000 to $1,500, 
000,000 of credit would be frozen solid. That would tend to high- 
money rates, financials stringency, and, hitting farmer, laborer, home 
builder, manufacturer, and merchant, would cost the people of the coun- 
try more in dollars and cents than the necessary tax to pay any bonus 
outright. 


SOME ONB CHEATED HITHER WAY. 

The third expedient is the Coxey plan of issuing currency. That 
means inflation. That means a return to the high prices and high cost 
of living. 

Of the three methods congressional leaders are hell bent for the cer- 
tificate plan. Under Crissinger’s ruling the certificates would be mere 
Scraps of paper. 

setter give the soldiers nothing rather than pretend to be just or 
generous and hand them a scrap of paper. 

BUNK INSTEAD OF BONUS. 


The most earnest advocate of the bonus is not called upon to favor 
such a trick as this, for it cheats the soldier if it fails to work and 
ruins the country’s finances if it does. 

Cowardice never pays. And this is congressional cowardice of the 
basest sort. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Roacw}. : 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, certain leading netvspapers have 
been attempting to create public sentiment against the enact- 
ment of an adjusted compensation law by this Congress. They 
have had a great deal to say relative to the demerits of such 
legislation, but have studiously avoided discussing its merits. 
Considerable publicity has also been given to the attitude of 
some of our departmental officials upon the subject. During 
all this time the Members of Congress have been earnestly en- 
gaged in an effort to work out a solution of this question along 
intelligent and reasonable lines, and have not taken the time 
to answer the criticisms that have been made against such 
legislation. 

The time has arrived, however, when we should present our 
side of the case, and I am glad of this opportunity to express 
my individual views, and, if possible, correct some of the false 
impressions that have gone out over the country in relation to 
this proposed measure. It has been stated by the press that 
“Congress is in a panic over the bonus law.” This and similar 
statements have doubtlessly been made to create an impression 
in the public mind that Congress is in a state of uncertainty on 
the subject. I for one have not observed any evidences of 
panic or uncertainty upon the part of Members of Congress 
charged with the responsibility of this legislation. I am happy 
to know that quite the contrary is true. 

Those to any degree familiar with what has been going on do 
not need to be informed that a propaganda backed by the big 
money interests and certain powerful newspapers to create a 
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popular prejudice against the enactment of any adjustment 
compensation law has been under a full head of steam, and by 
deceit and misrepresentation of the facts have sought to defeat 
the enactment of such a law. We should not deceive ourselves 
into believing that public sentiment thus created represents the 
wishes or judgment of persons who have considered this subject 
from a fair, just, and impartial standpoint. It has been the 
fixed purpose of the big financial interests and war profiteers 
of this country who are opposed to any bonus legislation now 
or at any other time to create a belief in the minds of the 
people that such legislation would lay additional forms of 
taxation upon the people. Their opposition is born out of the 
fear that they will be required to give up a portion of the 
wealth and profits accumulated by them during the course of 
the war. It should be remembered that these are the same 
big interests and influences that were so loud and insistent in 
their demands that Congress take these boys from their homes 
and positions and send them to do our fighting. It should be 
remembered that when these war profiteers and Government 
plunderers were made to realize that the grateful citizens of 
this Nation wished to do justice to the ex-service men by the 
enactment of this law that it was then sought by them to fore- 
stall this public sentiment by forcing upon Congress and the 
public the thought and belief that the enactment of such a 
measure would necessitate a tax rider with additional crushing 
forms of taxation and thereby render the measure unpopular 
and destroy its chance of enactment. They were quite ready 
to lend their support to such a measure if Congress would 
only enact a sales tax and thereby shift the burdens of taxa- 
tion from their own shoulders to those less able to pay it. 
The people are to be congratulated that the farm organizations 
throughout the country were on the job and rendered the neces- 
sary assistance to Members of Congress to defeat this move. 
Meeting defeat in this direction they are now directing a vio- 
lent assault against the provisions of the bill under considera- 
tion, and are attempting by every means possible to render it 
unpopular with the public and encompass its defeat. 

A false impression has been conveyed to the public that the 
so-called bonus law is merely the granting of a certain amount 
of cash compensation to the ex-service men, and it is claimed 
that the expenditure of money in this way is unjustified and 
would not result in benefiting the ex-service men. If it were 
true that the present bill did no more than to pay over to the 
ex-service men a certain amount of cash, such objection might 
be made, but Congress is considering the subject from a much 
broader viewpoint and undertaking not only to provide for the 
immediate necessities of the ex-service men but to enact legis- 
lation that will provide for their future necessities, comfort, 
and welfare when the misfortunes of life have overtaken them. 

The problem of working out a proper plan is a stupendous 
one. More than 100 bills upon this subject have been introduced 
in Congress and considered by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It is therefore not surprising that we can not all agree 
upon the wisdom of any one single plan. It is certain that i: 
order to secure legislation upon the subject we must be wi' 
to give and take and harmonize our own views to some exieni 
with those of others holding different views, and by such com- 
promises of opinion reach a common ground upon which to 
enact legislation. In my opinion this bill, which is to a certain 
extent a compromise of the various plans proposed by different 
Members, will accomplish the main purposes in which we are all 
interested, is fair to the ex-service men, considerate of the tax- 
payers, and protects the Government, three prime factors to 
be considered in any legislation upon this subject. The bill per- 
mits the veterans to elect to receive the benefits of any one of 
the five following plans of compensation: First, adjusted service 
pay where the amount of credit is $50 or less; second, adjusted 
service certificate; third, vocational training aid; fourth, farm 
or home aid; fifth, land settlement aid. 

A study of the benefits given to the ex-service men under each 
subdivision of this fivefold plan of compensation will convince 
the unbiased mind that the bill not only affords a means of 
immediate relief for the veterans but encourages thrift and 
industry upon their part, protects them and their families from 
misfortune in the future, and brings into existence a class of pro- 
ducers and home builders who will greatly increase the wealth 
and taxable property of this country. 

ANSWERING OBJECTIONS TO BILL, 

One of the chief objections being made to the bill is that it 
carries no tax-rider provision with which to finance it. This 
objection to my mind is a good argument in favor of the bill. 
In my opinion the people of this country will be unanimous 
for this legislation when they learn that it does not require 
extra forms of taxation and will in no way retard restoration 
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of business throughout the country. That is exactly what this 
pill accomplishes. The investigations of the Committee on Ways 
oid Means disclose that the expenditures under the bill during 
‘he fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, will not exceed $75,000,000, 
andl the committee having carefully gone over the revenues and 
estimated expenditures during that period, the majority of the 
committee report that no new forms of taxation or special pro- 
vision of taxation are required to be inserted in this bill. 

If we are sincere in our desires to grant relief to the ex-service 
men, this legislation should not be endangered and perhaps 
defeated by a tax-rider provision of any sort. I have particu- 
larly opposed a sales-tax provision. It has been my belief, and 
is vet my belief, that any measure enacted should be financed 
out of the ordinary receipts of the Treasury. Congress has ap- 
propriated multiplied millions of dollars to reimburse war con- 
tractors, relieve the railroads, and otherwise aid the so-called 
hbusines@industries of the country, and not a single one of these 
pills carried a tax-rider provision of any sort. I insist that 
we are not justified in treating legislation for the ex-service 
men differently from that of other legislation and not a single act 
las heretofere been burdened with a tax rider. If Congress 
will enact this law without a tax-rider provision the payments 
can and shoald be provided for out of the ordinary receipts of 
the Treasury, and by so doing we furnish a strong additional 
renson for still further paring down expenditures in other 
covernmentat agencies and departments, and at the same time 
offer another reason for collecting the interest on our foreign 
louns, both wf which could and should be done. 

As alreaty stated, it is necessary to give and take in legis- 
lation of tlais character if we accomplish its enactment, and it 
ofttimes bappens that agreements thus reached come nearer of 
accomplizfiing our purpose than to stand out for our own ideas, 
and | ara very mueh inclined to believe that such may prove to 
be true with the present bill. I have been of the opinion that 
a greater cash-compensation provision should be made, but I am 
willing to accept the provisions of this bill rather than to secure 
no legislation at all, which would seem to be the ultimatum. 

The adjusted-service certificate provided in this bill most 
effectually disposes of the objection against the payment of a 
cash bonus on the ground that such cash would prove of no 
value and be frittered away over night. The adjusted-service 
ertificate feature is made so valuable and attractive that it 
will encourage every effort of thrift and economy to hold it until 
iis maturity, and it can not be disputed that something of great 
uid lasting value has been given, yet at the same time the serv- 
ice man is permitted to secure a temporary loan on his cer- 
tificate if his circumstances are such as to require it. If you 
will pause to consider you will conclude that this plan is de- 
cidedly preferable to an all-cash bonus. It is the common ex- 
perience and observation among men that a person will not 
horrow money, and the banks will not loan money, to be used 
for frivolous purposes. The loan provisions of this bill strongly 
irgues that the ex-service man is given every inducement -to 
practice thrift and economy in order that he may receive the 
full benefit and value of his certificate, and at the same time 
answers the argument that the benefits derived will be of no 
value, 

Another objection which has been made against the bill is 
that the loan feature might create a condition of frozen credits. 
It should be remembered that the question of making such loans 
is entirely optional with the banks. They Are placed under no 
obligation to make them and will not do so, unless their finances 
Will permit and the necessities of the ex-service man require and 
justify the loan. However, in order to meet this objection, the 
hill could and should be amended so as to make these loans 
legotiable and transferable, and I suggest that the amendment 
vo even yet further and require the Federal reserve banks to re- 
discount loans made by the member banks of their districts 
where such loaning banks require such rediscount. This would 
hot only make the securities more liquid but make the loans ob- 
tainable from a source better able, in my opinion, to handle 
them. I hope that this or some similar amendment will be 
adopted. In this connection it should be remembered that on 
October 1, 1925, all loans or notes given by the veterans under 
the provisions of this bill, which are in default of payment, will 
he paid to the banks making such loans upon presentation to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Then, again, the bill specifically 
provides that after September 30, 1925, the veteran can obtain 
lis loan direct from the Government by applying through the 
postinaster at the place where he may reside. 

In view of the great advantage to be derived by the veteran 
in holding his certificate, I anticipate but few loans will be ap- 
plied for previous to that date. Im other words, the ex-service 
nian Will not hypothecate his service certificate unless his 
necessities require it, and he will then make his loan for as short 
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a term as possible in order to recover possession of his certifi- 
cate. Few loans will be applied for prior to the date that such 
a loan is obtainable direct from the Treasury, but for that 
matter the security which the ex-service man will have to offer 
for such short-term loans as he might require is first class, and 
I predict that no bank will hesitate to accommodate his tem- 
porary needs upon such security. 

In my opinion, the bill should be amended by inserting a pro- 
vision by which the widow, children, or other heirs of a de- 
ceased ex-service man would be given the benefits of the pro- 
visions of this law. Such an amendment appears to me to be 
only an act of simple justice, and I am unable to agree with 
those who do not favor extending its provisions to the heirs 
of an ex-service man, and I hope that such amendment as this 
will be added to the bill before it finally becomes a law. 

Statements have been made that the ex-service men would 
become the victims of loan brokers and money sharks if this 
bill was enacted. The persons making this objection have evi- 
dently not studied the bill. Section 502 (a) restricts the loan 
features on the service certificate to banks or trust companies 
organized under the law of any State, Territory, possession, or 
the District of Columbia, and limits the rate of interest that 
may be charged. Section 309 provides a fine of $500, or im- 
prisonment for one year, against a person who charges or 
attempts to charge or collect any fee or other compensation than 
is provided in the bill. These safeguards are certainly sufficient 
to overcome that objection. 

I have referred briefly to the principal objections that I have 
heard against the bill, some of which have emanated from those 
holding places of high authority in our Government. 

Let me say right here that I consider it perfectly right and 
proper that the committees of Congress in shaping any legisla- 
tion should receive the benefit of any advice or suggestion that 
may be made by the heads of departments of our Government, 
but I wish to emphatically voice my protest against allowing 
departmental officials to dictate to Congress the character of 
legislation that they will or will not approve. The tendency of 
Congress is to give departmental officials too much leeway in 
this respect and I hope to see the practice discontinued. The 
country is looking to Congress and not to them for its legisla- 
tion. The Members of Congress were elected and sent here to 
represent the people of this Nation, and I am not willing to 
become a rubber stamp for any man or set of men. If we have 
an opinion upon a question we should have the courage to back 
it up with our voice and vote. If we have not any judgment 
and opinion we should resign our office and go back home and 
let the people elect some one to take our place. 

It has been stated here on the floor that the veterans of the 
Civil War did not receive their pension or such allowances as 
were mude to them by the Government for many years after the 
war, and for that reason we should delay action on this bill. 
To my mind such talk does not present an argument that re- 
quires an answer. It was unjust and wrong that the soldiers 
of the Civil War did not have their rights recognized much 
sooner than they did, but two wrongs never make a right, and 
because an injustice was done to the veterans of the Civil War 
is no argument why we should do an injustice to the veterans 
of the late World War. 

Right here I want to digress from my subject to call atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that members of the Enrolled Mis- 
souri Militia, and similar organizations, who rendered valiant 
service in the Civil War. and recognized by President Lincoln 
as having rendered such service, have never yet been placed on 
a pensionable status. 

There is now pending in this House a bill which would give 
these old veterans a pensionable status, and regardless of whit 
others may think or say about it, [ consider it one of the most 
meritorious and just pieces of legislation now pending in Con- 
It makes my heart sick to realize that Congress has so 
long delayed recognizing the service of these old veterans and 
placing them on a pensionable basis. Let me urge the fair- 
minded and just-thinking men of this House to immediately put 
their influence behind this bill and enact it into law without 
any further delay. It will only be a few years until all of these 
old veterans will have passed away. Many of them are now in 
needy and almost destitute circumstances, and if we are to help 
them and give them that which is justly theirs, we must act 
now, or it will be too late. 

Getting back again to discussion of the measure under con- 
sideration, opponents of the mensure have stated that they do 
not wish to put the dollar mark on the patriotism of the ex 
service men. Oh, yes; it is all right to pay the war contractor, 
the war profiteer, the fellow that sat back at home in a swiveled 
chair grafting the public and plundering the Government: Treas- 
ury, and the fellow who drew unheard-of wages, and everyone 
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else, but these same fellows now raise a howl to the high 
heavens when we so much as mention a just compensation for 
the boys who fought the fight, kept the faith, saved the institu- 
tions of this Government, and made the supreme sacrifice of all. 
The absurdity and ridiculousness of such claptrap is exploded 
when we consider what the compensation of the soldier was 
during the war as compared with that of the fellows who stayed 
at home and who are now setting up the cry against putting 
the dollar mark on the patriotism of the soldiers. The dollar 
mark is all that the ex-service man has thus far received, while 
these high-browed war profiteers, tightwad financiers, and 
dollar-a-year patriots who are now raising this cry against him 
stayed at home raking in the dollars. Let us remember that 
these boys were called to the defense of their country and sent 
to the battle fronts of Kurope to undergo the hardships and 
tortures of a living hell at the munificent compensation of $1 
per day, ott of which they were yequired to make allotments 
for the support of their dependents, buy Liberty bonds, thrift 
stamps, and what not, which cut their own pay to less than 
nothing, while the fellows who for one reason or another stayed 
at home, grabbing the positions, business opportunities, and 
chances in life away from these boys, made an average wage of 
ten times that which the boys were making, and in multiplied 
instances built fortunes overnight. 

Remember that these boys were drafted into the service and 
had no choice but to go. Remember that when they were called 
to arms some were engaged in profitable business; others had 
just embarked upon the responsibilities of life, while yet others 
were finishing an education preparatory to assuming such re- 
sponsibilities. Remember that the time to improve an oppor- 
tunity is when you have it, and that in calling these boys to 
arms at a time when their opportunities were with them that 
we changed the entire course of their future life. Oh, yes; they 
returned, but broken in health, sick, maimed, wounded, gassed, 
shell shocked, and discouraged, to find their job taken away 
from them, their once prosperous business absorbed by others, 
the opportunity which was once theirs flown forever. Multi- 
piied thousands of these boys who once had good employment, a 
well-established business, and a bright future are now tramping 
the streets of our cities and towns begging for employment, and 
the big interests who are how yelling themselves hoarse saying 
that it would put the dollar mark on the patriotism of these 
boys for a grateful Government to recognize the sacrifice made 
by them, will not even keep their patriotic promise made during 
the war to give the boy his old jeb back. These self-sufficient 
and self-satisfied patriots might make a demonstration of their 
own patriotism by restoring to some degree to the ex-service men 
the employment and opportunities which was theirs when they 
were called to arms. It is to be regretted that the draft law 
did not include and apply to all persons and business enterprises 
of this country and put them all on an equal footing. If this 
had been done and these dignified, self-respecting citizens who 
remained at home and profited by the millions overnight, and 
who are now raising this cry against compensating the ex-serv- 
ice men, had been reduced to the same pitiful compensation 
received by the boys doing their fighting, I do not imagine that 
we would now be hearing anything about putting the dollar 
mark on any one’s patriotism. <A better phrase to use would be 
to say that we will put the mark of patriotism on the dollar, 
which we will do by the enactment of this bill. 

I am ready to vote to pass this bill. If the President wishes 
to assume the responsibility of vetoing it, which I am sure he 
will not do, I am ready to pass it over his veto. The country is 
becoming impatient at the delay in settling this question, and I 
believe that the time has arrived when we should show the 
President and the Senate the dotted line on which to sign, and 
if there is then any further delay the people of this country 
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have sufficient intelligence to know where to place the responsi- | 
| field, they are to grow old in poverty, wretchedness, and contempt; if 


bility. 

A persistent attempt has been made by the big interests of the 
country, backed up by some of the powerful newspapers, to 
create the impression that because of the refusal of Congress to 
accept a sales tax or some other of their pet theories of trans- 
ferring taxes from the rich to the poor that we have been 
thrown into a state of confusion as to the character of legisla- 
tion that we should enact, and our colleagues who are opposed 
to this measure have seized upon the opportunity presented by 
this newspaper propaganda to attack and criticize the bill now 
under consideration. Only quite recently my colleague from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes], if correctly quoted, sought to render the 
bill unpopular by applying to it a number of high-sounding 
phrases and epigrams, in which he is quoted as saying that the 
name of the father of this legislation was “ Haste,” its mother 
“Fright,” and that of the bill itself “Bunk.” Legislation of 
this character has been under earnest consideration for more 
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than a year, and there is neither evidence of haste, fright, or 
bunk in the terms of this bill. My colleague from Missouri no 
doubt refrained from saying what was really in his mind, ang 
that was that the name of the Republican Party would be 
Dennis, with a big “D,” if we failed to keep our preelection 
promise to enact legislation compensating the ex-service men, 
and he no doubt hopes by his clever criticism of this bill to 
bring it into disrepute and encompass its defeat and thereby 
accomplish the real purpose which he had in mind. I suggest 
to my colleague from Missouri and others who are so ready 
with their criticism of this bill that they have had ample time 
and abundant oppportunity to present a better plan, if they 
had one. It is easy to condemn and tear down but not nearly 
so easy to construct. The criticism of my colleagues sugzest 
to my mind the incident of the two Tommies, who, in the heat 
of battle, with bullets whistling past their ears and great shells 
exploding around them, were compelled to take refuge in a 
convenient shell hole, at which time one of them remarked, 
“Tom, this is a ’ell of a ’ole you ’ave got us into,” whereupon 
Tom replied, “If you know of a better one, we will go to it.” 
[Laughter.] That is my answer to the criticisms of this meas- 
ure by my colleagues. This seems to be decidedly the best 
measure that has yet been proposed, and if you have a better 
plan you should have submitted it for consideration and not 
content yourselves with criticizing this measure. I consider it 
a good start in the right direction and am ready to vote for the 
bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, arguments advanced 
by opponents of the pending measure utterly fail to convince 
me that Congress would commit the unpardonable sin were it 
to stamp this legislation with its approval. It has been urged 
that this legislation establishes a new policy extraordinary in 
effect and is without precedent. History, both ancient and 
modern, successfully refutes such erroneous contentions. 

Cresar, the greatest individual and international leader of a'l 
antiquity, whose efforts held intact the Roman Empire and gave 
to the world the proper conception of law and government, did 
not forget his warriors who made possible the promotion of 
essential principles to civilization. 

Napoleon, hailed by many as the greatest soldier and states- 
man of the modern world, the renowned dethroner of emperors, 
rulers, and kings, whose spectacular and eventful career had 
its good and evil effect upon the civilized nations, both during 
and since his rise and fall, destroyed forever the feudal sys- 
tem and compelled kings and rulers to learn from him there 
is no despotism so stupendous against which there is not some 
recourse. His brave and loyal soldiers were not forgotten after 
the flag of victory had been raised. 

Washington, the hero of the Revolution, the Father of our 
Country, whose name is to-day the symbol of liberty throughout 
the civilized worid, advocated and urged gratuities for his u- 
conquerable defenders of freedom. I beg the opponents of this 
pending legislation to heed the appeal of our country’s first 
leader, who dared to break the shackles of British tyranny, as 
expressed in the last two paragraphs in a letter from General 
Washington to the Continental Congress March 18, 1788, which 
reads as follows: 

For if beside the simple payment of their wages a further compens:- 
tion is not due to the sufferings and sacrifices of the officers, then have 
I been mistaken, indeed. If the whole Army have not merited whatever 
a grateful people can bestow, then have I been beguiled by prejuiice 
and built an opinion on a basis of error. If this country should not 
in the event perform everything which has been requested in the late 
memorial to Congress, then will my belief become vain and the hope 
that has been excited void of foundation. And if, as has been suggested 


for the purpose of inflaming their passions, the officers of the Army 
are to be the only sufferers by this Revolution; if, retiring from the 


they are to wade through the vile mire of dependency and owe tlie 
miserable remnant of that life to charity which has hitherto been spent 
in honor, then shall I have learned what ingratitude is. Then shall I 
have realized a tale which will embitter every moment of my future life. 
But I am under no such apprehensions. A country rescued by their 
arms from impending ruin will never leave unpaid the debt of gratitude. 


These expressions come from the pen of our country’s great- 
est leader on the subject of additional compensation for his 
soldiers, which at that time had his serious and favorable con- 
sideration. Where is the man who will dare to challenge his 
love of country, his devotion to honor, and genuine pairi- 
otism? 

Mr. Speaker, legislation carrying for soldiers some form or 
character of gratuity has invariably followed all wars in which 
our country has participated. 

Let us turn to the pages of recent history and see what the 
allied nations of Europe have done for their defenders. 
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England, our ally in the recent World War, did not forget | Italy, notwithstanding her burdensome national indebtedness, 


he snerifices of her soldiers. Statistics furnished me by the 
Congressional Library show that England has paid her defend- 
ers of honor more than $4,000,000,000 since the declaration of 
peace. England, with a national indebtedness of nearly 50 per 
cent of her national wealth, at the close of the world’s mest 
orrible conflict, her shoulders bent by an almost unbearable 
War tax, yet notwithstanding this fact we find this grateful 
nution immediately following the cessation of hostilities turn- 
ig her attention first to her valiant and heroic werriors. 

\t the close of the awful conflict let us turn to France. We 
find her homes devastated, her industries paralyzed and finan 
cially impoverished, her national credit strained, France, th 
lost outraged and war-plundered of all participants, save per- 
ips Belgium, yet we find that France, courageous and patriotic 
I'rance, has long since expressed her gratitude to her world- 

inired and home-loved defenders by paying them additional 
colpensation exceeding $5,000,000. She, too, with a national 
udebtedness in excess of 50 per cent of her national wealth. 
Yet we hear the ery that this legislation commercializes our 
“oldiers’ patriotism and valor. I deny this infamous insinua- 
lion, The charge is the product of the ingrate and uninformed, 



















promptly and unhesitatingly provided additional compensation 

for her gallant sons who so gloriously preserved her national 

security and international honor. 

Canada, our neighbor, ally, and friend, showed her undying 
| gratitude to her victorious liberty-loving heroes without the 
slightest quibble or delay by providing them with a handsome 
bonus. Yet Canada’s national indebtedness equals 20 per cent 
of her national wealth. 

What has been true of England, France, and [taly hus also 
been true of Belgium and Australia, who amid the shouts of 
victory did not forget those who made it possible, 

Where is the man who would be so unfair es to contend that 
the soldiers of England, France, Italy, Belgium, and Canada 
deserved more consideration at their country’s hands than the 
| sons of America, whose psychological efforts snatched victery 
from the Jaws of defeat and saved civilization from the brutal 
rule of a European war lord? 

It has bee said by some gentlemen that our Government is 
not able to meet the expenditures which this legislation incurs, 
| Evidently my good friends have failed to note the fact that the 
|} United States Government has a national wealth y lb exceeds 
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the combined wealth of England, France, Italy, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia. The wealth of the United States has been computed by ex- 
perts to exceed $300,000,000,000. The combined national wealth of 
England, France, Italy, Canada, and Australia is less than 
$250,000,6000,000. The combined national indebtedness of these 
tive nations approximates $120,000,000,000, nearly 50 per cent of 
their total national wealth. Including the national obligations 
incurred under the provisions of this bill, the total national 
indebtedness of the United States Government will be little less 
than $28,500,000,000, hardly 10 per cent of our national wealth. 

In the face of these figures, conceded by reputable statisticians 
to be approximately correct, I here and now emphatically deny 
the charge that our Government is not financially able to com- 
pensate her soldiers as provided in this bill. 

Let us not longer deiay this long-due compensation. 

Mr. Speaker, the eagerness and anxiety of the people to express 
their appreciation for their soldiers’ sacrifices can be found by 
an examination of the acts of the numerous State legislatures. 
The following States have already granted a bonus to their 
soldier-citizens: Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. It is interesting to note that the electoral vote of all 
these States were recorded in the last presidential contest in 
favor of the present adnrinistration. This, in my judgment, 
should be a signal to the majority party to support this legis- 
lation. 

Some distinguished gentlemen declared this bill to be incon- 
sistent with their conception of what they believe a bonus bill 
should provide, and for that reason they will be compelled to 
oppose its passage. Oh, excuse, how oft thy door has been 
the exit of.a defenseless antagonist. I do not insist that this 
bill is my ideal. 

There are certain provisions I should be glad to see amended, 
However, I must admit that I would be reluctant to yield the 
power of amendment to certain gentlemen who so vigorously 
protest its provisions. Back of this criticism which has been 
apparently so earnestly urged I fear lurks that unconquerable 
character better defined as conscientious objector. It is from 
this same opposition comes the cry that the Treasury of the 
United States is depleted and is not equal to the demands which 
will follow this legislation. 

It hardly becomes certain people to charge that this bill in 
effect commercializes the valor and patriotism of our soldiers 
in view of the war record of those who make the charge. What 
is the source of this antibonus propaganda which has been so 
generously dispensed over the country? Why, Mr. Speaker, it 
emanates from those centers of wealth and industries whici so 
liberally lubricated their bank accounts during the war. You 
hear these war-time profiteers, now peace-time patriots, pro- 
claiming in vociferous tones their love for country and how 
they regret to see this additional burden imposed upon the 
people. It is indeed unfortunate for the country that this 
spirit of patriotism failed to penetrate their hearts while the 
sons of America were dying in no man’s land and painting the 
soil of France red with their blood. 

I have no quarrel with those who honestly believe that a 
soldier bonus at this time might retard the return of normal 
economic conditions. I can conceive that one may be grateful 
and appreciative of the gallant and valiant service rendered 
by the veterans of the recent war, yet out of misapprehensions 
conclude that a bonus would be more hurtful than helpful, 
but I want to impress that the source and purpose of the anti- 
bonus propaganda justifies in my judgment the charge of pure 
selfishness and lack of proper gratitude of certain citizens who 
enjoy individual and national liberties as a result of the 
sacrifices of those whom they refuse to reward. 

These selfish citizens and interests, proclaiming at one time 
that the country is bordering on bankruptcy, and is not able to 
assume additional compensation to soldiers, in the next breath 
we hear these same voices urging the United States Government 
to cancel more than. $10,000,000,000 of our foreign loans. If we 
are too poor to pay the soldiers less than $4,000,000,000, we are 
certainly too poor to cancel our foreign debts. Here let me say 
that I can not persuade myself to believe that the people of 
the United States, who so self-sacrificingly tendered their sons 
and resources to hurl the German hordes from the devastated 
homes of France and Belgium, will ever consent to the unbusi- 
nesslike policy of complete cancellation of foreign debts held 
by this Government against solvent foreign countries. It is 
reasonable to presume, Mr. Speaker, should the United States 
Government make the sad mistake of canceling her foreign 
debts, as suggested by certain antibonus propagandists, that 
our financial status would in all probability be materially em- 
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barrassed. But as I have heretofore stated, this preposterous 
assumption will not be permitted by the American people. The 
fact is that the long past-due interest on a large portion of 
our foreign loans, judging from recent reports regarded as 
authentic, will soon be paid. This interest fund can be applieg 
to the cash payments provided in this bill, thereby causing po 
strain on the Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, who constitute the chief opposition to this bill? 
Why, every slacker, every selfish profiteer, every alien enemy, 
every national ingrate, is opposed to this bill. I do not meap 
that al) who shall oppose its passage are of the heretofore men. 
tioned class, for many honest, conscientious people have been 
unduly alarmed as to the results of such legislation, and oppose 
it upon what they regard as well-founded reasons. I am only 
calling to their attention the company in which they unfortu- 
nately find themselves. 

On the other hand, every citizen who favors this legislation 
stands first, last, and forever for honor, home, and country. 
They believe in the time-honored principle that a country that 
wantonly fails to provide for its defenders does not deserve to 
be defended. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York | Mr. Rosspate}. 

Mr, ROSSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I introduced a bill early in 
this session of Congress to provide for adjusted compensation 
for those who served honorably in the Army and Navy or in the 
Marine Corps, with a provision for compensation of a dollar 
per day for service in the United States and a dollar and a 
quarter per day for service overseas. I introduced that Dill 
then, and have labored throughout the session to secure the 
enactment of an adjusted-compensation measure for the veterans 
of the late World War because I believed it was a solemn obii- 
gation of the Nation which should have been met when the 
men were discharged from the service at the close of the war 
by the administration that was then in power. 

I believe a great wrong was done these veterans by the neg- 
lect to provide this adjusted compensation. It should not have 
been delayed long enough to become even a question, for it is 
undeniably a public debt and an obligation that we ought to 
discharge now. 

I firmly believe that if my Democratic friends on the other 
side of this House who were in that Congress and then in 
power had as much zeal for the soldier and sailor who served 
in the war as they had for the war speculators and war muni- 
tions contractors and for all that ignoble host of war profiteers 
Which they evidently had when they introduced and passed the 
Dent bill, under whose operation the Government paid out of 
the Treasury $3,000,000,000 for canceled war contracts, it would 
not be necessary for this Congress at this time to meet this sit- 
uation. [Applause.] 

The Dent bill was passed shortly after the armistice, in Feb- 
ruary, 1919. It was passed by a Democratic House and Senate 
and signed by President Wilson. It empowered the Govern- 
ment to make payments in settlement for canceled war con- 
tracts, and so forth. I have not the time or desire to rake up 
the muck from out of that iniquitous legislative act. It is 
history now, and the entire country knows that it was cheated 
and defrauded of the larger part of those $3.000,000,000. 

That Democratic Congress displayed remarkable haste and 
surprising speed in passing that legislation. It was the saie 
Congress that enacted a so-called “bonus bill” for the Army 
and Navy it was then demobilizing by providing each <is- 
charged soldier and sailor with a $60 bonus upon being mus- 
tered out of service. They evidently regarded it as timely and 
as proper to adjust the compensation for the “ war brides” 
and “ war babies ” of Wall Street, and there was money enough 
in the country then to pay to the bankers and brokers and to 
“big business ” in general who had financed these speculations. 
But they evidently thought it was untimely and unnecessary to 
decently adjust the compensation of the 4,000,000 men who ha 
suffered financial loss either of salary, pay, wages, or business 
opportunity by reason of their service in the military or navi 
forces during the war. 

We conscripted human life by enacting the draft laws, and 
held “ property rights” to be sacred and inviolable; labor re- 
mained a commodity purchasable according to the law of suppl) 
and demand. We had the right to conscript human life to pre- 
serve the Nation, and very properly exercised that right. We 
also had the right to conscript human labor to win the war, but 
we failed to exercise that right. Why we did not, oniy Go! 
and the Democratic administration who were then in power 
know. It has never been explained, and it probably never will 
be understood, why we stupidly upset and dislocated our entire 
industrial and economic structure by withdrawing more ta! 
4,000,000 men from their ordinary occupations and jnductins 
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them into military service and at the same time competing 
with private employers for the labor we so urgently required 
in our shipyards, machine shops, munition factories, and war- 
material plants. 

Had we conscripted human labor as we conscripted human 
life, both in uniform service at $30 per month, there would have 
been less industrial upset, the high cost of living would not 
have been so extremely high, and the country would have re- 
turned to more normal conditions ere this. It is certain that 
‘y there had net been so glaring inequalities between the man in 
military service at $30 per month and the war worker at home 
reaping the benefits of the others’ absence by big wages or big 
profits there would not now be any question or issue of adjusted 
compensation. 

\Vhen the war began we raised the pay of the men in service 
to S380 per month, but in reality they did not receive that 
amount, for they were subject to various deductions and extra 
expenses by reason of that service. A single item—war-risk in- 
<urance—considerably lessened the monthly pay check. It was 
a gross injustice to compel the men to pay their own war in- 
<urnnee; then we exhorted them to be patriotic and buy Lib- 
erty bonds on installments, and that, too, was taken from out 
of that $80 per month; deduct from the remainder the allot- 
ments to dependents at home, and the average pay of our sol- 
dier or sailorman was about $8 per month. 

A comparison of the legislation for the men who were in the 
service and. for those who for divers reasons, physical, family, 
or otherwise, remained in civil life proves in effeet that we 
actually gave a substantial bonus to war workers and to those 
others who reaped the benefits of high wages and large earnings 
in civilian life at home. Can we, then, in fairness to all con- 
cerned, further delay and neglect to make an equitable adjust- 
ment? I think not. For my own self I deem it to be my duty 
to express by my voice and vote as a Member of the House the 
justice of this measure, 

The bill has been popularly termed a bonus bill, but it is not 
2a bonus measure, and the term “ bonus,” as generally applied 
io it, is a misnomer. A bonus is a gratuity or gift. If I 
thought it was really that, I would strenuously oppose it, for I 
do not believe that any large number of our ex-service men 
desire or would accept apy gratuities or gifts for either their 
service or sacrifice, It is exactly what the bill states it is—to 
provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the World War. 

It has been argued that we ought to provide for the maimed 
and injured veterans before we give consideration to any plan 
for relief for those who returned from the war physically unin- 
jured. It is a sacred obligation of the American people to care 
und provide for the wounded and disabled veterans. I believe 
we ought and must give proper consideration to both the in- 
jured and uninjured. Congress has met this obligation for the 
injured with legislation for hospitalization and compensation for 
all ex-Service men whose injuries or illnesses result from their 
war service. Although pledged to economy, this Congress ap- 
propriated last year $500,000,000 for this purpose and $50,000,000 
additional for more hospitals. The complaints of lack of care 
or provision for the wounded or disabled service men result 
intinly from administrative faults and rulings of the officials in 
charge of the various bureaus to whose care is intrusted these 
disabled veterans. There is no lack of appropriation of funds 
to care for the injured, and it is plainly our duty to care for 
both. Our late allies made no distinction between their injured 
aid uninjured veterans, they generously compensated both. 
Presumably with our own money; only America has held back. 

The bill I had introduced differs in many respects from this 
bill as reported out by the committee and which will'be passed 
by the House to-day, judging from the vote we have just had 
on the suspension of the rule and for which I, too, have voted. 
My own bill provided for a cash payment option to those who 
were urgently in need of cash payments, with a sales-tax pro- 
Vision for raising the revenue necessary for such cash payments. 

It is regrettable that Members of the House were not given 
\he opportunity to amend the bill, for I am firmly convinced 
that if the House were not forced into the position of adopting 
the rule preventing amendment, the sales-tax financing plan 
recommended by President Harding would prevail. However, 
the bill will go to the Senate, where it can be considered without 
restriction, and I hepe it will be amended to provide the greatest 
amount of relief to those ex-service men urgently in need of 
same. This bill is admittedly not a perfect bill, for it penalizes 
(hose who unfortunately are in need of immediate payment, 
While the more fortunate among the veterans can afford to hold 
‘heir certificates as an investment. 

[ much prefer the cash payment plan because it offers immedi- 
ate relief and because it would be less costly to the country. 
My own bill imposes a sales tax of 1 per cent, with a limit of 
two turnovers with exemption for foodstuffs and other essen- 
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tials, and would provide the money needed for this purpose in a 
painless, indirect way. I have studied the operation of the sales 
tax as it is levied by our neighbors in Canada, and I am convinced 
that the imposition of a small sales tax would hardly be felt 
by the ultimate consumer. It is generally conceded by Cana- 
dians that this tax is absorbed in the overhead costs of busi- 
ness and its effect is almost imperceptible. 

However, I am quite ready to accept the present bill presented 
by the committee, although it differs materially from my own 
bill, beeause I know that all legislation is the result of a com- 
promise, hence it is necessary that all Members of the House 
who are in favor of an adjusted compensation measure and all 
those whe have introduced other adjusted compensation bills 
do their individual part in effecting such a compromise and 
accept this bill since it provides a practical way without danger 
of financial or economic disturbance for the Nation to discharge 
its long overdue obligation to those who by their service and 
sacrifice won the war, 

I vividly reeall the stirring days of the war and my mind* 
goes back. to that time when “ our country” spelled the magic 
word “service” to the youth of the land. We had yet to win 
the war. It meant something to serve then, for patriotism 
was in the very air and our hearts went out in welcome to 
every boy in uniform. We could not do enough for them then, 
and as we prayed for the safety of the overseas journey our 
thoughts were of the ships, of the camps, and the trenches. 
In fancy I can still hear the muffled tread of the troops as they 
silently marched down to the wharves in the quiet of the 
night or early morning to embark for “ over there.” 

I can hear the tumult and the shouting of the armistice 
celebration and see the storm of paper confetti, resembling : 
snowstorm, with which overjoyed New York—my city—hys- 
terically greeted the news. I can hear the tramp, tramp of our 
victorious divisions as they marched up flag-bedecked Fifth Ave- 
nue and picture the laughter mingled with tears of joy in the 
family reunions. There were bands of music and cheering 
crowds to greet them, and we felt that “ nothing was too good 
for the boys.” 

Oh, we were tremendously patriotic then, but that was in 
1919; the war is over now, aud in 1922 we must measure and 
pay the tremendous costs. Taxes are high and business is dull, 
for the aftermath of every war is thus unpleasant and it is in 
human nature to quickly forget. There are many who have 
already forgotten and in place of the cheers there are jeers, 
especially from “ big business,’ who profited most by the war. 

The great mass of the American people, however, have net 
forgotten and will never forget the services these men ren- 
dered, and despite the selfish organized commercial propaganda 
directed against this measure they believe it is fitting and 
proper that Congress enact this adjusted compensation bill for 
our World War veterans. a 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne]. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, to-day there are 
from 800,000 to 900,000 ex-service men out of employment in the 
United States, through no fault of their own. These men were 
physically strong and healthy young men when they entered the 
service and so pronounced by the doctors that examined them. 
After serving their country on an average of from one year to 
a year and a half they returned here to find their employment 
gone, and to find also several million other men out of employ- 
ment. I believe every man who entered the service for a dollar 
a day, who left his employment, received a very severe handi- 
cap, and that it is the duty of our Government to make that 
right as well as we can. I believe this bill will help to do it. 
{[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore intend to vote for this bill providing 
for adjusted compensation, not as a gift or a bonus but as a 
deferred compensation. 

I do not think it is as good a bill as the Fordney bill, which 
was passed by the House of Representatives May 29, 1920, by a 
vote of more than three to one, which bill met its death in the 
Senate. I voted for that bill, and can see no reason why any- 
one who voted for that bill should not vote for this. I wish 
this bill provided for victory taxes the same as the bill we 
passed, and that it also provided for a cash payment instead 
of the certificate plan that compels the veteran to either wait 
until September 30, 1942, or discount his certificate at the bank. 
I will offer an amendment, if I am allowed to do so, providing 
for a cash payment in lieu of the certificate plan of payment 
provided for in this bill. 

A NATIONAL OBLIGATION, 





I do not believe that 5 per cent of these 900,000 ex-service 
men and women who are out of employment to-day were out of 
employment when they enlisted. Every ex-service man and 
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wotun suffered a severe economic handicap as a result of their 
ice in the World War. When these men and women enlisted 
they gave up their pesitions, which were immediately filled by 
When they returned it was impossible in a great ma- 
jority of cases for an employer to turn off the person who was 
tilling the position satisfactorily and restore the ex-service man 
to his former position. When these veterans, numbering over 
four and one-haif millions, were discharged at the close of the 
war, the labor market was overstocked. It was a condition 
brought about by the war. Many suggested that the Govern- 
ment engage in some great internal improvements that would 
sive employment to the returning soldier. 
WILSON ADMINISTRATION DID NOTHING TOWARD REHABILITATION, 


At the close of the war the Government had over 300,000 mo- 
tor trucks in its possession and the most complete equipment of 
all kinds for road building ever assembled. It had an unlimited 
quantity of explosive T. N. T. and other equipment for land 
clearing. It had stores of food, stocks of clothing enough to 
last an army of four and one-half million men another year if 
the war had lasted. With all of this equipment and with tens 
of thousands of engineers who had aided in rebuilding France 
at its command, the administrative part of this Government did 
nothing to utilize this wonderful equipment, which was sold at 
the lowest figures and allowed to go to waste. 

Soon after the close of the war Congress passed a resolution 
requiring the Secretary of War to turn over the surplus trucks 
to the Agricultural Department to be distributed among the 
different States to be used for road building, but the War 
Department did not turn over a single truck or any road equip- 
ment for over six months, and then only after constant prod- 
ding by Congress. The entire road-building year passed with 
this valuable equipment, most of it exposed to the elements 
and going to ruin, and the States unable to buy the same kind 
of road-building equipment at any price. 
rH GOVERNMENT SHOULD HAVE GIVEN EMPLOYMENT TO ITS SOLDIERS BY 

ENGAGING IN GREAT INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

If the war had lasted another year, we would have spent at 
lenst $2,000,000,000 more than we did. If the Government of 
the United States had spent one-half that amount in productive 
work, such as building roads, clearing and reclaiming lands, 
improving our great waterways, every citizen would have been 
benefited and we would have no unemployment but pienty of 
work for all, and our soldiers would have been reabsorbed into 
civil life. 

When this Government discharged over four and one-half 
million soldiers to return to private life without making any 
provision for them to enter into productive employment it made 
a colossal blunder. But, in addition to this, the Federal Re- 
serve Board struck a death blow to prosperity when it retired 
from circulation over $1,000,000,000 of our currency in a single 
year between November 1, 1920, and November 1, 1921, thus 
paralyzing private enterprise from one end of this land to the 
other, by denying to business the extension of credit and by 
deflating farm produce below the cost of production. 

THE RANK AND FILE, 

Battle is normally determined by physical encounter with 
the bayonet or the fear thereof, says the War Department in a 
recent report. Ali other agencies, however potent, serve to 
make possible the advance of the foot soldier in hand-to-hand 
encounter, Alexander the Great, Cesar, Napoleon, Washing- 
ton, Grant, Lee, and Pershing gave credit to the rank and file 
of the armies for their greatest victories. I am told of a little 
rhyme which used to be sung by the doughboys in France, which 
was as follows: 

The Infantry, the Infantry, 
With dirt behind the ears, 
The Infantry, the Infantry, 
Their pay is in arrears; 
The Cavalry, Artillery, 
and valiant Engineers, 
They couldn't lick the Infantry 
In a hundred thousand years. 

This bill is intended to help the rank and file, who only re- 
ceived a dollar a day while in the service, while the greater 
portion of this amount was retained for insurance and his de- 
pendents at home. This bill, if it becomes a law, will give im- 
mediate aid to those in dire distress; it will help others in 
acquiring homes and procuring land to make farms; and it 
will also help the incapacitated and crippled soldier, who we 
all know will need it as he struggles through life under the 
handicap that grows heavier as the years go by. 

England, France, and Belgium, and Canada have given their 
soldiers a bonus, although some of these countries were on 
the verge of bankruptcy. The United States has never in its 
history had to be prodded or had other nations lead the way 
in acts of justice or generosity toward its defenders, and God 
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grant that it never will become so mercenary that it loses its 
high sense of gratitude toward those who were willing to make 
the supreme sacrifice for their country. 

I hope that no poet can write as Kipling did 20 years ago 
when he painted the picture of ungrateful England toward its 
soldiers back from war in the following lines: 

I went into a theater as sober as could be, 

They gave a drunk civilian room, but ‘adn’t none for me; 

They sent me to the gallery or ‘round the music ‘alls, 

But when it comes to Sghtin’, Lord! they shove me in the stalls. 

For it’s Tommy this and Tommy that and “ Chuck him out, the brute!” 
But it’s “savior of ‘is country’ when the guns begin to shoot; 

An’ it’s Tommy this an’ Tommy that and anything you please; 

But Tommy ain’t no bloomin’ fool—you bet that Tommy sees. 


MORALE, 


We heard a great deal in the late war of the importance of 
keeping up the morale of the soldiers. The morale of the sol- 
dier was regarded as very important and oftentimes turned the 
tide of battle. Is it important for the Government at the pres. 
ent time, with eight or nine hundred thousand citizen soldiers 
out of employment, through no fault of theirs, to be just and 
fair with them? Will it help the United States if in the future 
she has to call upon her citizens again to offer their lives in 
defense of their country? Will such an act of justice make 
for a good, enthusiastic, and contented citizenship? I firmly 
believe it will. 

OPTIONS GIVEN BY THE BILL, 

Besides the adjusted service certificates, this bill provides for 
vocational training aid. The option to receive farm or home 
aid—tTitle VI. The option to receive land settlement aid—Title 
VIII. These options are more satisfactory than the adjusted 
service certificates and would be better than a cash payment 
bonus. But I realize that probably a majority of the ex-service 
men are in immediate need of money to obtain the necessities of 
life or to embark in some undertaking. Therefore an oppor- 
tunity is needed for those ex-service men so situated, and I 
regret that Congress did not meet the situation squarely }) 
levying taxes in some or all of the following ways, which | 
urged before the Ways and Means Committee on February 6, 
1922: 

First. Reenact the excess-profits tax. 

Second. An additional surtax on individual incomes of 1 per 
cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $5,000 and 
does not exceed $10,000; 2 per cent from $10,000 to $26,000 and 3 
per cent of incomes in excess of $26,000. This provision is esti- 
mated to yield $108,000,000 per annum. 

Third. A tax equivalent to one-fifth of 1 per cent on the sale 
of stocks and bonds. This provision is estimated to yield $190,- 
000,000 per annum. 

Fourth. A tax equivalent to one-half of 1 per cent on the sale 
of real estate. This provision is estimated to yield $50,000,000 
per annum. 

Fifth. A tax of 3 per cent on the gross incomes of mail-order 
houses doing a mail-order business of over $50,000 per year. 

Sixth. An excise tax on corporations issuing stock dividends 
subsequent to March 15, 1920, equivalent to 10 per cent of the 
value of stock so issued. This provision is estimated to yiel( 
$45,000,000 per annum on future stock dividends. 

Most of these ways of raising taxes were favored by the 
Ways and Means Committee and passed by Congress May, 15/20, 
by a vote of three to one. If these ways to raise the bonus 
were sound then, I wish some one would inform me why they 
are not sound now. : 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpbE.1]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it will be two years the 2!)t) 
of May next when this House passed by a vote of more thin 
three to one a soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill. Within a 
week of that vote the Republicans met in convention at Chicazo 
and there made a declaration which, in the light of what had 
occurred here within the week, if it was not an approval of an 
adjusted compensation bill had no meaning at all. Then cane 
the campaign, and from every stump and platform in the lind 
Republicans and Democrats, with few exceptions, expresse: 
themselves as favorable to the recognition of the service of all 
the men who had taken up arms in the Great War and generall) 
along the lines of the bill that was voted on in this House tn 
May, 1920. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who believe that political pat 
ties ought to keep their pledges and their promises. [ Applause. | 
I know that sometimes it is inconvenient for individuals and 
for nations and for parties to keep their pledges. I know that 
sometimes it interferes with plans and involves sacrifices. I 
know that sometimes in the world’s history men and nations have 
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ted their solemn promises and obligations as mere scraps of 


saa However, no political party will live, and no political 
parts cught to live, which will not and does not, even though 
conditions may somewhat change, even though the pledge may 
have been made without full appreciation of its cost, keep the 


pledges and promises on which the people of the country gave it 
authority and control. [ Applause. ] 

This is not a perfect bill. No piece of legislation ever voted 
on in this House has been or will be perfect, but it is a better 
hill than the one we voted on two years ago. At least we have 
listened to those voices of caution, if not of wisdom, that have 
<aid to us that we should not have a cash bonus. 

\Ir. Speaker, we have been conservative. We have prepared 
the best bill that, in my opinion, can be prepared, and we will 
pass it by an overwhelming majority and keep our pledge. 
| Applause. } 

Several speakers have criticized the land reclamation or sol- 
dier settlement of the bill, and have been almost as extravagant 
in their statements as that clerk in the Treasury Department, 
who got his by his 6wn admission one hundred and sixty-seven 
billion too high. This home-building land-reclaiming section of 
Hill is its best feature. It was embraced as the first section 
of the fourfold plan of the American Legion. It has been in- 
dorsed by every legion organization that has passed upon the 
various features of the bill. It has the personal indorsement 
of many thousands of ex-service men and of forward-looking 
meu in all walks of life. 

The estimates that have been made of the cost of this work of 
farm and home building are too absurd for words. No money 
cin be spent for this development except as it has been estimated 
for by the Bureau of the Budget and appropriated by the Con- 
The sums that will be spent will depend entirely on the 
mber of men who may desire farm homes and an opportunity 
» work to secure them, and on the extent to which the Congress 
y see fit to appropriate for this work of national home build- 
ing. If this plan of reclamation shall meet the approval of the 
ex-service men; if the development of the work shall prove its 
orth, considerable sums may eventually be expended; if it 
shall not appeal to the soldiers or commend itself to the good 
judgment of the House, it will not go far or cost much. 

Whatever may be said of other features of this bill, this plan 
of encouraging the ex-soldier to seek farm homes and help in 
developing farm areas is in perfect harmony with our past pol- 
icy us a people and certain to be helpful to the soldier and to the 
Nation. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Coprey |. 

Mr. COPLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the question of 
whether or not an adjustment of compensation to the soldiers is 
amoral obligation that rests on the shoulders of the people of 
this country is very much like a belief in the miracles of the 
Bible. If I believe, then no argument can change my mind; if 
I do not believe, neither arguments and evidence may be pro- 
duced that will lead me to change my mind. I believe an ad- 
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justment of compensation to the soldiers is a moral obligation 
resting on the shoulders of the people of this country, just as 


there is a moral obligation on the part of our people to settle 
the so-called contracts through which men and corporations 
would have lost enormous sums of money. -Of course, this is 
soing to cost the people of this country money. We can not 
settle anything that we justly owe without paying for it, and 
we can not pay for it without taking it out of the taxes in some 
form or other, Enormous*as the figures are, they still have 
relation to other figures—relation to the wealth of this country 
nd to our ability to pay. 

rhe amount which we owe is not the $4,500,000,000 of 20 years 
hen¢ but it is the $1,492,000,000 that would settle it now. 
What we owe at present is the true measure of value. That is 
What we owe to our soldiers at the -present time. Let us see 

relation that has to the wealth of the country. It was esti- 

in 1910 by the Treasury Department and the United 
es Census Bureau that the total wealth of the country 
Was $1S8,000,000,000, and the estimates of the increase from 
(that time until 1920 vary all the way from $300,000,000,000 to 
*490,000,000,000, or an increase of from $113,000,000,000 to 
S=05,000,000,000, Therefore the present measure of value of 
(lis obligation, if we settle it, would amount to a little less than 
| per cent of the increase of the wealth of the people of this 
country for the period between 1910 and 1920. [Applause on 
the Republican side. ] 

That increase is left to us after we shot away $50,000,000,000, 
and that is the moral obligation on the part of the people of 
this country, and we ought to settle it. It is a very small part 
“f our wealth, Much has been said about figures and about so- 
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ealled gold bricks this afternoon. The average wealth of this 
country in 1920, per capita, was perhaps around $3,300, and 
what we are offering the soldiers of this war in adjustment of 
their compensation is about $465 per man. That is about one- 
seventh of the entire wealth which the average man, woman, 
and child of this country has accumulated in a lifetime, which 
we are paying to these young men for their services on the 
average of one year. My own opinion is that it is a fair and 
liberal settlement with them, and I hope they are going to se 
regard it. I think they will be satisfied. 

One hundred and thirty-two of my fellow workers in the In- 
dustries with which I am connected went to this war. Those 
who came back all returned poorer than when they went. Their 
fellow workers who stayed at home had opportunities to im- 
prove their condition and just about that same number took 
advantage of that opportunity, and they materially improved 
their condition because of this war. 

Now, the point I wish to make is this: That no Republic can 
live unless it give the men who do the voting an equal oppor- 
tunity under the law. We are treating these men fairly. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. GoopykKoon'z |]. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Speaker, I demur to that provi- 
sion of the rule which requires that the time of the majority 
should be divided and a portion thereof assigned to the coterie 


of gentlemen on the minority side who oppose the bill. That 
group of gentlemen should have gotten their time from the 


Democrats. 

Mr. Speaker, I find that the very men who are in favor of the 
cancellation of the war loans we made to foreign Governments 
are also objecting to the granting of the benefits proposed to be 
conferred upon the ex-service man by the bill which is now 
before us. Also, I am pained to note that certain gentlemen 
who a short time ago voted to donate $20,000,000 to the Russians 
are now ready to vote aguinst the soldiers’ bill. 

The soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill, at the last session 


and during this, has had my sympathetic, active support. It 
was Senator Foraker, of Ohio, who said that the claims of 


soldiers should not be weighed in an apothecary’s scales. 

Congress has appropriated $3,000,000,000 to settle the claims 
of war contractors, and perhaps as much more to cover loss in 
operation of railroads that were guaranteed their prewar 
earnings. 

The war resulted in 25,000 additional American millionaires, 
One of these during the war said to me, “ We are making so 
much money we don’t know what to do with it.” 

Now we are told that we should take care of the crippled 
soldier, but that to give an able-bodied one extra compensation 
or other benefit would be to put a premium on patriotism, and 
that Members who vote for such legislation do so for selfish 
political reasons. 

These are the arguments of the profiteer whose face never saw 
battle and whose hide remains intact, and whose ill-gotten gains 
he wishes not to be taxed. 

The. soldiers have not bothered me about 
should not be expected to have to ask for action. They did their 
part and did it well. Those that are dead are beyond our 
reach. Those that are crippled are receiving ample appropria- 
tions for their care and need. I never see one of the poor, 
maimed fellows but that my heart is not touched for the suffer- 
ing he has borne and the affiiction that shall follow him to his 
grave. 

Such funds as may be distributed to the soldiers will not be 
wasted. The money will reach most every home in the land. 
The soldier will be relieved, and what he spends will go into 
circulation. The merchant, the banker, and other business 
wen—in fact, the whole country—will be benefited. 

Other nations associated with us in the war have recognized 
the special obligation they were under to their soldier by 
voluntary grants of considerable sums, in the case of Canada 
the grant being $1,700 to these fighting men. We are the 
wealthiest Nation, and to say that we are not able to pay is an 
absurd statement. 

The bill as framed can not possibly embarrass the Govern- 
ment, and the passage of it will indicate our appreciation of the 
boys who were the defenders of the Republic in the time of a 
great war. Had we iost the war, the Germans would have 
taxed us—and, more than likely, confiscated our property—and 
liberty would have been gone. The taxpayer should accept this 
legislation without grumbling. Congressmen have been del- 
uged with propaganda directed against this bill. 

An effort has been made to intimidate and bulldoze the sol- 
diers into a state of inaction or quiescence by assertions’ io the 
effect that the soldiers were trying to hold up the Government 


this bill. They 
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by sandbagging the Congress. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

The ex-servee man may rest assured that the Republie is 
grateful and that the vastly preponderating majority of the 
American people whole-heartedly indorse the provisions of the 
bill. 

te that as it may, I am the keeper of my own conscience, 
and conscience tells me to vote for the bill, and that I shall 
accordingly do. 

It affords me pleasure in concluding my remarks, to record 
the fact that it was my distinguished colleague from West 
Virginia [Mr. Bowers], of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
who suggested the compromise which made it possible to report 
the bill in such form as to meet the approval of the House. 

It is rather interesting, also, to note the fact that the first 
suggestion of the certificate plan of settlement came to me from 
the Eph Boggs Post of the American Legion, of my home town, 
Williamson, W. Va. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
UpsHaw]. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
regardless of the good or ill of bonus legislation, regardless of 
any individual opinion for or against the bonus for the soldiers 
of the World War, any man who cares for the truth of history 
must admit that the administration leadership has literally 
fallen to pieces in handling the situation. Everybody knows 
that if the bonus was a good thing it ought to have been passed 
by the last Congress and on the first possible day of that ses- 
sion, for that was the time when the returning soldier most 
needed his Government’s helping hand. Bverybody knows that 
the Government would still be running if, when that pittance of 
$60 was given to the soldier—barely enough at that time to buy 
a suit of clothes—the amount had been made at least a dollar 
a day for service rendered. Patriotism ran so high then, grati- 
tude to our heroes was so deep and radiant then that such a 
bonus would not have been regarded as a payment for patriotic 
service but simply the country’s grateful handclasp of fellow- 
ship in an hour of mutual reciprocal need. If the soldier bonus 
bill was fit to be passed on the 20th day of May, it was worthy 
of passage on the 20th day of January or February or March 
or April, when there would have been time to push it through 
the Senate; but it was passed by this House on the 20th day of 
May, remember, only three days before the adjournment of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, when it was legislatively impossible to get 
it through the Senate. 

And then—ah, well, Mr. Speaker, upon my word I do not like 
to be harsh or critical—my whole course since I have been a 
Member of this House has proven that, I believe; but no man 
can tell the truth about this thing without telling the truth. 
And everybody knows that the administration leadership then 
went forward to political battle, shaking hands with the sol- 
dier and pledging him speedy help with one hand and then 
winking at gleeful plutocracy on the other hand and saying, 
“ Oh, thou that filest our campaign coffers, thou seest how well 
we managed not to pester thee with increased taxation.” 
Again, I declare that a thing as good as some people declare 
the bonus to be should have been passed in the hour of the 
soldier’s greatest meed. And now, after weary months of wait- 
ing and wading through the sixty-seventh session, during which 
the big Republican majority has had everything in its own 
hands, it has kept the soldier out of whatever blessing the 
bonus would have brought for another long year. If it was 
too bad to be passed at the beginning of the last Congress, or 
certainly at the beginning of the present session, then, surely, 
it.is too bad to be passed again on the eve of another election. 
Gentlemen, I would not be bitter for the world; that is not 
my type; I love to love folks, both friends and opponents; 
but again I declare that nobody can tell the truth about this 
thing without telling the truth. Down in Georgia I heard of 
a little boy who caught a minnow out of the limpid brook and 
was trying to scale the poor little captive while it was alive. 
The minnow wiggled and wriggled, because it hurt; and the 
lad declared with a grin, “ Hold easy, little fish; I will skin 
you just as easy as I kin, but you have got to be skun.” Come 
on, imperial administration bloe, I will skin you just as easy 
as I can, but you must be “skun.” “Shell down the corn.” 
You !new you have played politics—petty, political politics— 
with this absorbing question, and to-day some of you, poor 
dears, caught in a jam between the protests of plutocracy and 
the pleadings of positive want, some of you would give half 
your political kingdom if you had never heard of a soldier 
bonus. 

CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED. 

With the President calling for one thing, the Secretary of 
the Treasury calling for another, the unterrified insurgents call- 
ing yet for another, and the soldiers and sailors, their aids and 


abettors, divided in camps of schism and quest, behest and pro. 
test, the administration leadership cries with pale face anq 
excited gestures, “Which way I fly is confusion; I, myself, am 
confusion.” 

Senator Pomerene asked me the other day, “ How are yoy 
getting along over in the House?” And I could have for hin 
but one answer, which I make now my solemn indictment: The 
administration bloc is groping in a pitiful maze of timorous 
indecision and floundering in a seething maelstrom of incompe 
tent incoherency. And, gentlemen, I submit that that is a ter. 
rible malady, nearly always proving fatal. The pathetic 
eventualities are expected to eventuate during the early ides 
of November. I voted for the soldier bonus during the Sixty. 
sixth Congress, when it was a case of about 50-50 between 
protest and request; but I honestly felt, in the radiant and yet 
tragic aftermath of America’s victorious part in the greatest war 
that the world has ever seen, that if I should make an economic 
mistake at all I wanted to make it on the side of personal and 
national gratitude toward the men who offered their all to keep 
the flag of America floating over your home and mine. [ 
resent the charge that I was voting to pay soldiers for their 
patriotism. That is a debt which the Nation can never pay, 
But I honestly felt that if we could invest nearly $10,000,000,000 
to help foreign nations—although they were our honored allies— 
solve their domestic ills and their soldier problems, we could 
certainly do half as much for our own soldiers—God bless 
them !—who left their fields and farms, their offices and their 
factories, on the crest of delirious prosperity and came back 
from the Army only to find their business, all business, shot 
to pieces; the major part of 4,000,000 of America’s defenders, 
the heroes of yesterday’s wild enthusiasm, now all dressed 
up in their country’s uniform, but nowhere to go for their 
bread of to-day nor their prospects for “ to-morrow’s to-mor- 
row.” We were ready then to face extra taxation to help give 
the soldier a brother’s helping hand, but ah! this “ aching of the 
waiting”; this “hope delayed,” which has made the heart 
sick. Chiefly at the behest of men who grew rich and richer on 
the bravery and the blood of American boys during the war, 
this bonus legislation has been slapped about and scrapped 
about until the glory has almost faded from its wan and wasted 
faee. No wonder that many of the gallant fellows who needed 
a substantial handclasp then have grown disgusted with the 
tedious suspense. The halo has been broken, the charm has 
lost its luster, and the thrill of a common victory, a common 
prospect, and a common reciprocal obligation seems to have 
ceased to quicken the soldier’s pulse or stir the Nation’s heart. 

Again I declare that, regardless of the merits of the case, the 
long and tortuous delay in handling it is utterly without excuse. 
This country is not bankrupt, and if it is able now to assume an 
obligation to our “soldiers of freedom,” why, in the name 
of common sense and common justice, have we waited so 
miserably long to perform our national duty? 

DELAY HAS FORFEITED SOLDIERS’ GRATITUDE. 

No fair man can escape or deny the indictment that must be 
laid at the door of administrative leadership when we declare 
that that leadership has forfeited every atom of the gratitude 
of the soldier for whatever of tardy good this legislation may 
carry to them. The soldier knows that if the Republican ma- 
jority had really wanted him to have this bonus, this bill, or 
something better, would have been passed by both branches of 
the Sixty-sixth Congress. He knows that if this bill, failing by 
administration indifference in the lagt Congress, is now worthy 
to pass on the last lap before another election, it was worthy to 
pass as the first legislation of the present Congress; this soldier 
knows that the President did the very unusual thing to come 
before the Senate early in this session and urge the postpone- 
ment of soldier bonus legislation; that same soldier knows that 
the President later took this same bonus proposition and pro- 
posed to tie it onto a rejected taxation scheme—the sales tax— 
which could not stand alone on the floor of this House or evel 
in the Ways and Means Committee. This method was right 
eously declined in the committee that heard the voice of the 
people and refused to call on the burdened masses, and espe 
cially the 4,000,000 soldiers themselves, to help provide their owt 
bonus. The soldier knows all this, and he will not forget. 

Speaking personally, I promptly announced that I would not 
support the bill if it imposed new burdens upon the staggerins 
masses at a time like this. I also refused to lend my support 
to the vicious proposition made early in the year to debauch tle 
young manhood of America through a tax on light wines and 
beer in order to pay the soldier debt of a great and grateful 
Nation. But I did take my place beside that high financial! av- 
thority, Chairman McFavpven, of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, that this obligation to our soldiers should be financed 
out of the interest and the corpus, if necessary, of the $10,000,- 
000,000 which we so freely furnished other nations to help 
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them discharge their duty to their armies and navies. Of 
vourse, this money, especially that part due by England, could 
be converted into stable and salable bonds. And the money, the 
eash no much needed by hundreds of thousands of soldiers who 
have never been able to recoup their personal finances during 
ihe stressful times that have prevailed since their return from 
France, would be a positive godsend to them now, and to every 
merchant, to every real estate man—indeed, to all the channels 
of trade that are languishing now from the shattering shock of 
“— some brave young man here and there feels that he does not 
want the benefits of the bill now presented, let him present the 
shining example of heroic refusal to accept ; but let him not con- 
den bis less fortunate comrade who needs his country Ss fellow- 
ship in these days that are trying the souls and bodies and 
purses of our defenders in war and our heroes in peace. 

\hile this imperfect bill that has been brought out at last by 
the tardy administration forces is far from what it ought to be, 
| um supporting it as the only thing in sight, the only way in 
which I can help my country take its place beside the allied 
nations in expressing our practical, well-becoming gratitude to 
the human redeemers of our threatened civilization. [Ap- 
nuse. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia {Mr. Woops}. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, in my view no man 
and no interest should be allowed to retain financial benefit 
accruing from war conditions as long as a soldier or anyone 
else suffers financial loss because of the war—this as a matter 
of abstract justice—but it is extremely difficult, if not indeed 
futile, to adjust these inequilities, and the present bill does not 
attempt it. It makes no distinction, except as to the slight 
difference between the foreign service and home service, as to 
ihe character of the service or the sacrifice the soldier made, 
nor does it make any distinction as to the needs of the soldiers, 

side from this, it is a clumsy and vain effort to compensate or 
measure in dollars and cents a patriotic service. The richest 
colupensation waich the soldier boy has is the enduring love of 
a grateful people and the satisfaction he will carry with him 
through life that in the hour of the Nation’s need he responded 
to the call of his country and of humanity. His service can 
never be adequately Compensated in money, and I refuse to 
helieve the average soldier desires his patriotism put upon such 
a mercenary basis; but should we even attempt to thus com- 
penusate him, there is no treasury rich enough to discharge the 
liability. 

The soldier did not fight for pecuniary compensation. He 
entered the service with no such paltry motive. If the coun- 
try had said to the average stalwart soldier as he stood ready 
to sign his enlistment papers, “ You are going to brave dangers 
of the submarine and the pestilence of camp life; you will 
hare your breast to enemy bullets; you will be called upon to 
vo over the top, to charge through shot and shell, to meet 
deadly gases, and perhaps at last to be impaled on enemy 
huvonets, and for this service I propose to give you, in addition 
to your regular pay, $1.25 a day extra compensation,” that 
brave boy would have struck down from your mercenary hand 
your contemptuous offer. He would have pointed you to that 
flay and told you that for it and those protected beneath its 
folds alone would he gladly serve and suffer and if need be die, 

We owe our highest duty to the disabled soldier, and I have 
supported every measure of relief for him which amounts now 
‘0 approximately $500,000,000 per year. The country for the 
future depends upon the tried patriotism of the returned sol- 
(iers who were fortunate enough to come back sound. We 
should be careful to do nothing that would deprive them of the 
spirit of initiative, enterprise, and self-reliance they have here- 
tofore so fully demonstrated. The wisdom of such a policy calls 
to ny mind the fairly well-established fact that 35 years after 
the Civil War the Confederate soldier who went back to a war- 
Wasted land, with no hope of aid from his Government, paid 
laxes upon more property, man for man, than did his more 
fortunate brother in the Federal Army. The one knew he 
inust rely only upon himself; the other knew he could in time 
ol Want depend upon Federal aid. 

The above result is significant. 


[Applause. | 
Mr 


GARNER. Mr. Speaker, how much tiie have I re- 
hing? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 15 minutes remaining. 
Mr. GARNER. I yield that 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cockran]. [Applause.] 

Mr. COCKRAN, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this measure 
because it embodies the most radical violation of fundamental 
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democratic prineiples ever submitted to a representative body 
It vindicates every objection ever 
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advanced since the dawn of civilization against democracy as 
a system of government. It justifies every apprehension that 
has ever been expressed of democracy in actual operation. It 
fulfills every prophecy of inevitable ruin which its critics have 
always asserted would overtake any attempt to organize society 
on a basis of democracy. 

Before I undertake to show that in saying this I am not 
indulging in exaggerated rhetoric but stating accurately a con- 
clusion which is inevitable from conditions that are indisput- 
able, I want to make perfectly clear my conception of the debt 
which our country owes the soldiers who have borne arms for 
its defense. 

For the man who has been disabled no provision ever yet 
made has been sufficient, or half sufficient, in my judgment, to 
requite or properly acknowledge the merit of his sacrifice. If I 
had my way, there would be in different parts of this country 
not “ soldiers’ homes ”—hardly to be differentiated from alms- 
houses—but establishments situated in the most beautiful parts 
of the country, equipped with every comfort that money can pro- 
vide, to be known as “heroes’ palaces,” so distributed that 
those privileged to occupy them could enjoy every variety 
of climate the country affords; each close to some great com- 
munity whose citizens would be glad to visit it for the pur- 
pose of cheering the men rendered glorious by. injuries suf- 
fered for the country, and in doing this imbibe inspiring 
lessons of patriotism themselves. I would maintain these 
helpless heroes in affluence, transporting them freely and by 
the most agreeable agencies from any one of those palaces 
to another as often as they wished, on the assumption that 
if they had preserved their limbs and all their faculties un- 
impaired they would have been able to establish affluence for 
themselves. Not reward, but simple compensation—inade- 
quate, woefully inadequate, but all that is possible—would be 
such an acknowledgment of what the country owes these living 
martyrs to its service, its safety, and its glory. | Applause. | 

But to the man who had the privilege of bearing arms in the 
most momentous conflict of all history and who has returned 
from that glorious adventure safe and sound, I deny there is 
any obligation whatever. I deny that he desires any money 
compensation or asks for it. It is the politician who covets his 
vote, but who I believe utterly misunderstands him, that is 
urging this measure. The American soldier who risked his life 
to save civilization (as has been said here repeatedly on the 
floor) is a hero deserving to rank first among all those on 
whom the judgment of humanity has conferred the crown of 
heroism. His heroism is his reward. It must be his complete 
reward oY his heroism does net exist. The man who accepts 
compensation of any kind for patriotic sacrifice which is the 
essential constituent of heroism ceases to be a hero and at once 
becomes a mercenary. F 

Sir, the American soldiers who saved this civilization in the 
greatest crisis that ever menaced it will not abandon willingly 
the noble heights of heroism to which they have raised them- 
selves by their valor for the abasement to which politicians by 
this measure are inviting them. Were it otherwise, the future 
of democracy in this country would be desperate. 

Sureiy it needs no argument to show that if mercenaries 
numbering four millions or more are to be established within 
our political system with no one to withstand their demands 
except politicians—always subservient to the behests of multi- 
tudes—the prosperity, and indeed, the very existence of this 
Republic, are doomed to irretrievable ruin. 

But, Mr, Chairman, I have not the slightest fear that poli- 
ticians can succeed in transforming these heroes who won death- 
less fame resisting and defeating the enemies of our country 
into mercenaries intent on raiding the Treasury of our country. 

So far as we may judge from the expressions of opinion 
that have reached this floor, the veterans of the late war are 
not demanding but opposing enactment of this bonus bill. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou], one of its 
warmest advocates, has declared emphatically here within a 
few minutes that this measure originated not with the veterans 
but with the Congress. And he was entirely right. It is not the 
soldiers who took all the risks of battle that have initiated this 
raid upon the Treasury, but the politicians who covet office and 
who are endeavoring by sordid offers to debase the heroes whom 
all generations would be delighted to honor and revere into 
mercenaries whom this generation will have every reason to 
distrust and fear. 

But these politicians are, in my judgment, very likely to over- 
reach themselves. Even though these veterans should be found 
willing to sacrifice the glories of heroism for the sordid profits 
of plunder, the politicians who have tempted them to that abase- 
ment will not profit by it. There is nothing easier in this life 
than to outdemagogue a demagogue, 
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Gentlemen acting here under the assumption that the bribe 
this measure carries wili assure them the suffrages of these 
ex-soldiers are whnost certain to be disappointed. When they 
seek reelection there will in all probability be found in their 
districts abler—that is to say, less scrupulous—demagogues 
ready to promise the veterans twice what it is proposed here to 
give them. No movement of this character was ever started 
anywhere in the world that did net engulf its originators. And 
you gentlemen of the Congress with whom this demand, accord- 
ing to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] originated, 
will very probably be the first victims of it. But this aspect of 
the proposal is of minor importance. It is not the number of 
votes politicians can win or forfeit by dubious methods that I 
Want to discuss, but the effect of this legislation upon our 
country and upon the civilized world, 

The gentleman from New York {Mr. Mrts] has stated with 
great force, as has the gentleman from IHinois [Mr. MANN], 
the immediate consequences that must follow enactment of this 
measure. With the Treasury already suffering from a deficit 
where formerly there was a surplus, it is proposed to incur a 
new debt of vast proportions without the slightest provision for 
raising revenues to meet it. I wonder if gentlemen realize the 
enormity—lI al using the word advisedly—of such a proposal. 

There was a time in the life of this country—a happy time not 
very long age—when in considering the propriety of making an 
appropriation it was not necessary to take into account the con- 
dition of the Treasury. There was always abundance of money 
to meet every draft that Congress—even an extravagant Con- 
gress—might make on it. Now we find ourselves in:a condition 
when even the most reckless purpose or the most halting intelli- 
gence is forced to realize that before any money can be taken 
out of the Treasury by appropriation it first must be put into the 
Treasury by taxation. 

It is conceded that yeu can not levy a tax to meet this new 
expense which it is proposed to impose on the country. Why? 
Not because the disposition to levy it is lacking but because the 
sources of taxation are exhausted—literally dried up. Yet 
knowing this—stating it openly—you persist in an attempt to 
dispose of moneys which you have not got and which you can 
not get. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry]—always gener- 
ous—is kind enough to say that the banks will come to the 
rescue of this enterprise; that is to say, they will preceed in 
detiance of all economic iaw to tie up their funds—free action 
of which is essential to keep industry in nrotion throughout the 
country—in loans extending over three or six years. This 
would be wholly indefensible, and indeed impossible, no matter 
what the security offered for the loan might be—whether a 
regular Government bond or this most. irregular obligation which 
you propose to issue. Every rule of safe banking restricts bank 
loans to short periods—three months at the longest. If banks 
undertook to make loans which would endanger their effective— 
that is to say, their safe and profitable—operation, deposits 
would be at once withdrawn, and then they would have no 
money whatever to lend. As was pointed out by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mints], to tie up banking resources 
in what has been happily styled “ frozen loans,” would be an 
absolute bar to the return of prosperity. And “ frozen loans” 
in vast numbers must inevitably be the first result of -this law 
should it go into actual operation. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Mrs] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois |Mr. MANN], far from exaggerating the evil 
consequences which must follow this legislation, fell short of 
describing them fully. 

Mr. Speaker, should this measure pass these three or four 
billions of dollars it proposes to bestow on ex-soldiers now are 
not by any means all that the country will be forced to supply. 
If there is any excuse for giving each of them three or four hun- 
dred dollars, there are three times as many excuses for giving 
him $1,300 or $1,400 or $2,000. TEven $5,000 would not be exces- 
sive if we are to measure the value of military service in money. 
If this measure is enacted to discharge a debt, as its advocates 
insist, these men will be entirely justified in declaring, and in 
believing, that the amount given them is not full satisfaction, 
but only a payment on account of it. You explain the amount of 
this bonus as being not all that should be paid but all that.can 
be paid while the Treasury is practically empty. Is it not abso- 
lutely certain that they will return and demand a fuller pay- 
ment, if from the industry of the country the Treasury sheuld 
ever again be replenished? Why should they not? 

You will have established their right to come again with 
renewed demands the moment you pass this law. And if by 
bestowal of this gratuity you awaken among such a great num- 
ber of men an appetite for further spoils, you will find that, 
cupidity can empty the Treasury much faster than industry can 


‘mexorably leads: Gollapse of ‘the national credit. 


fill it. So long as these soldiers remain alive you will have this 
possibility, this certainty, that they will return with fresh de. 
mands—which after passing this bill there will be no excuse 
for refusing—projected like a black pall over the prospects of the 
eountry. Under that cloud our credit can not fail to decline any 
perish. Here is the capital calamity to which this legislatioy 
l And when 
credit is struck down the Nation will be bankrupt. Ruin wil 
be the portion of the whole people. From that universal catas. 
trophe there can be escape for no one. 

Some gentlemen appear to regard bankruptcy of the Treasury 
as though it were the bankruptcy of some neighbor, a thing ty 
be regretted, of course, but not affecting. seriously anyone 
except the bankrupt. Do you really know what bankruptcy of 
the National Treasury would mean? The day that by suspension 
of its operations it acknowledged or wus forced to acknowledge 
inability to meet its obligations every bank in New York woul 
close ; no ‘pay rolis could be liquidated ; no wages could be paid; 
no commodities could be transported ; means of subsistence cou) 
not be obtained. Famine would soon be stalking through our 
cities as it is stalking now through cities in Europe which only 
a few years ago were theaters of wealth and splendor but which 
have become depopulated and are now practically deserted : the 
countries adjacent te them reduced to misery so abject that 
cannibalism has actually been revived, as ~was stated in the 
newspapers last Sunday. 

We in this country are still some distance from such direfyl 
calamities, but they are not so far away that the eye of a 
thoughtful man is unable to @iscern them. 

As Mr. Wells gaid in one of the articles he contributed to the 
New York World while the peace conference was in progress, 
it is impossible for men in the midst of plenty to realize the 
possibility that starvation is actually devastating another part 
of the ‘world. That writer, even though he himself had been a 
witness of famine and all the ‘hideous circumstances that acco. 
pany it in Petrograd, and though he had described them in terms 
which proved the closeness of his observation and the depth of 
his sympathies, said he could not succeed in keeping clearly be- 
fore his consciousness while he was moving about in the pros. 
perity and luxurious gayety of New York and Washington the 
awful fact that people were dying of hunger on the other side 
of the Atlantic. ’ 

Sir, I venture to remind the House that the conditions of 
luxury and gayety in our great cities which Mr. Wells described 
are exactly those which preceded every great calamity that has 
overtaken the human family. It has aiways been in a world 
given over to dancing and feasting—striving frantically to forget 
in varied uwumusements a doom vaguely felt to be impending— 
that all the great cataclysms occurred which shattered existing 
social conditions, subverted political systems, brought the most 
prosperous countries to the verge of disaster, and often to total 
destruction. 

Pause, gentlemen of the House, I beseech you, before enacting 
at a time when the country can not meet its actual obligations 
this measure ftmposing on it sew burdens which you can not 
suggest means of meeting; casting over our credit, already stag: 
gering under a strain it can hardly bear, the shadow of fresh 
exactions, which must prevent it from ever regaining its normil 
economic vigor. And conditions can not remain stationary. 
They must by every law of nature move upward to improve: 
ment or totter downward to deeper disaster. If you prevent 
the country from regaining prosperity, you doom it to distress, 
growing ever deeper and wider. 

Mr. Speaker, if the economic effects.of this measure must be 
disastrous, its political results are Jikely to be ruinous. Fron 
the beginning of civilization it has always been true that mer: 
cenaries have proved fatal to every country that invoked their 
aid—more surely fatal than ‘to the foe they were enlisted to 
repel. 

If this bill passes and these ex-service men are transformed 
through its baneful operation from heroes into mercenaries more 
damage will be done to this eountry than an enemy could have 


perpetrated if he had sueceeded in eccupying one of our lars: 


est cities. If the Huns had captured New York, for instance, 
they would undoubtedly have laida heavy tribute on it ; but after 
we had paid the ransom we would be at the end of our disuste?. 
They could not come back for fresh tribute without levying a 
other war, and in these days to levy war is a stupendous under 
taking, involving years of preparation. But these mercen:ries, 
should you succeed in setting them up here, will always ‘be with 
us. They will: come back with fresh demands, and obtain them 
every time that there may be any money in the Treasury «nd 4 
complaisant Congress can be cajoled or a cowardly ‘Congres 
terrorized. [Applause,] 
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Can anyone doubt that a political system beset by such condi- 
tions is in serious danger of perishing from the face of the 
arth? 

Speaker, as I read this bill and weigh the speeches in its 
favor Lam again reminded that there is nothing new in vice and 
little new in folly, as I have had occasion to mention in this 
House before. It seems to me that we are in grave peril of 
entering the pathway—the old oft-trodden pathway—down which 
every republic and free government that has ever perished took 

s way. 

: The manner in which the Preetorian guards of old debased and 
dishonored the Roman government, so that its overthrow be- 
came inevitable, is generally considered the darkest page in the 
annals of political disaster. Are we not preparing the way for 
recurrence here of a similar catastrophe? 

These Preetorian guards were not—as many believe—a band 
of desperate men, always contemptuous of restraint and deter- 
mined to justify their greed or vengeance at any cost to the 
body politic. Originally they were the picked men of the Roman 


army. It was just such gratuities as you propose to be- 
stow in this bill that worked their demoralization. The Em- 


peror or General under the Roman system was _ theoreti- 
cally chosen by the senate and confirmed by the army. But 
the Roman army was scattered over what was then the whole 
civilized world, and so its confirmation came to be expressed 
by these guards, who were the flower of it. From the very 
heginning each new Emperor on his accession bestowed on these 
Prietorians a gift of money—a donative it was called. At first 
it was 2 moderate sum given, it was said—as is now being said 
here—to compensate men for military services of peculiar value. 
These services consisted in guarding the city, which was the 
heart of the Empire. But, as matter of fact, this was the one 
service that incurred no risk whatever. And this bonus will be 
paid to men who are no longer subject to risk of any kind. The 
amount of the donation grew larger as the part of the Pretorians 
in deciding the choice of Emperor became more important. It 
finally came to be decisive, and the donation reached enormous 
proportions. Arter these guards murdered the Emperor Perti- 
nax, his father-in-law, Sulpicianus, who had been sent by the 
dead Emperor te their camp at the beginning of the mutiny in 
the hope of appeasing it, aetually attempted to obtain the throne 
for himself by offering them a donative of great size. But by 
this time conscious of their power they determined to use it so 
as to derive the last penny of profit from it, and so they went 
out on the ramparts and put up the Roman world at auction. 
A lively competition began, with Didius Julianus, a wealthy 
senator, and Sulpicianus the bidders. An emissary from the 
Iretorians went from one to the other acquainting each with 
the amount of his opponent's bid. In the end it was knocked 
down to Julianus for the sum of about £200 sterling te each of 
the Pretorian guards. They numbered 11,000 according to some, 
16,000 according to others. But whatever the number the amount 
paid was stupendous. We have now actually before us a pro- 
posal likely to produce conditions ominously similar. 

If these millions of ex-soeldiers become organized mercenaries 
their votes will undoubtedly be decisive of national elections, 
and if these votes are to be obtained by moneys voted to them 
from the Treasury, there will be lively competition among am- 
bitious politicians for their favor. We are not likely to have 
two Senators ambitious to be President striving to win that 
favor by money gifts. But we will have political conventions of 
the two parties bidding against each other for the support of 
this organization by promising large sums from the Treasury in 
the forms of bonus bills or adjusted compensation measures. 
Under such conditions the country can never be solvent, and 
universal knowledge of that fact must shatter the last rem- 
nants of our eredit. - 

Sir, people will not continue to work if the results of their 
toil are to be seized by taxation and diverted to the use and 
benefit of men who have no claim to it except the degree of 
terror inspired by their numbers among politicians. A measure 
Which establishes new and extraordinarily severe drains upon 
the Treasury and at the same time obstructs gravely the flow 
of revenue into it is about a8 complete a scheme for creating con- 
lusion that must be hopeless and disaster that must be measure- 
‘ess as perverted human wit has ever devised. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one great objection to democracy as a 
principle of government which is as old as civilization itself. 
It is that if in any country control of government were intrusted 
to the whole people the poor, who are always a majority, would 
inevitably be found abusing and perverting its powers to plan- 
(der and oppress the rich, who are always a minority. And as 
the exactions of a multitude- -though the amount obtained by 
each ember of it be very smell—will in the aggregate inevitably 
exceed largely the heaviest levy of a single despot—it came to 
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pass that before the foundation of this Republic all powers of 
government were centered everywhere in an autoerat or in 
a small class assumed to be specially qualified for prudent exer- 
cise of functions affecting the whole body politic. 

Since this Government was established, however, its opera- 
tions dewn to this day have refuted and exploded this conception 
of democratic institutions. Nowhere has property been so se- 
eure; nowhere have the rights of every individual been so 
jealously guarded. But now by this bill you are reviving that 
ancient objection to democracy ; nay, more, you are vindicating 
it. What you propose to give these men by this measure will be 
a mere pittance to each one, but it will be a staggering load to 
place upon the country, under which (and the additional burdens 
that are sure to follow its enactment) our credit will fall pros- 
trate, never, perhaps, to rise agaim. [Applause and cries of 
“ Vote!’’] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fis}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I have 
listened with interest to the remarks of my colleague from New 
York [Mr. Cockran] in his dire prediction of famine, disaster, 
pestilence, and sudden death if this bill should pass. I would 
remind him that 5,000 years ago the King of Babylon sent a 
gold brick to bis son, the prince, upon which was written in 
hieroglyphics a message which predicted exactly the same mis- 
fortunes, because the people wanted his victorious troops re- 
warded and given adjusted compensation. This bill is either a 
matter of simple justice or it is a gross swindle. It is, in my 
opinion, a sacred obligation which this country has been tardy 
to fulfill, and which has been recognized and fulfilled by every 
single one of our allies in the World War, and yet we plead 
poverty to escape a like obligation. [Applause.] 

I would say to my colleagues from New York that the people 
of the State of New York voted, by a-majority of 800,000 or 
slightly more than two to one, to give a monetary recognition to 
our soldiers, although it came solely out of the pockets of our 
taxpayers, and these veterans did not serve the State but the 
Federal Government. [Applause.] They have been deprived 
of that monetary recognition through a constitutional techni- 
cality, and it is problematical whether they ever receive any 
of it. Yet my colleagues have the temerity to come here on the 
floor of the House to speak and vote against the expressed will 
of the people of our State and te try to continue to deprive these 
men of adjusted compensation at the hands of a grateful Re- 
public. [Applause.] i 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield feur minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFAppen }. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, whether the President of the 
United States signs this bill or vetoes it does not change my 
responsibility as a Member of this House. I consider this bill 
fundamentally wrong. It is wrong because it fixes upon the 
Treasury an uncertainty: It injects into the Treasury a re- 
sponsipility which will handicap the Secretary of the Treasury 
in discharging the great responsibilities which will rest upon 
him during the next five years. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that a majority of the soldiers 
of the late war are in favor of this bill. I do not believe that 
the soldiers of the late war understand what this bill will do. I 
want to voice my opposition to the Congress of the United 
States extending an invitation to 4,000,000 worthy soldiers, who 
are needy at this time, to enter into obligations and borrow from 
banks. I consider that the Ways and Means Committee have 
acknowledged the fact that the Treasury of the United States 
is unable at this time to meet the payment requirements pro- 
vided for in this bill, and this is a plain attempt on their part to 
shove the responsibility off onto the banks of the United States, 
and in doing so to give those banks of the United States an 
opportunity to exploit the ex-service men and thus discriminate 
aguinst them. Certain it is that those soldiers who most greatly 
need help are the ones who must go to the banks and must de- 
mand leans from the banks, and they thus incur an obligation 
which is not going to be satisfactory at all to the soldiers of 
this country. : 

I think the method of presenting to the Congress of the United 
States a bill of this importance which fixes an obligation upen 
the people of this country, the amount of which no one knows, 
is certainly absurd when we step to consider that there are 435 
Members with equal responsibility in this House who are having 
to vote on a bill which, I am lead to judge from the debate here 
to-day, has been considered by only 15 men—the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. 
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Gentlemen, the reclamation feature of this bill places on the 
people and the Treasury of the United States financial obliga- 
tions the extent of which no one knows. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, on March 2, 1920, I appeared before the Ways 
and Means Conmittee, when the subject of the soldiers’ bonus 
was first discussed by that committee, and suggested that they 
make available for the payment of the soldiers’ bonus the pro- 
ceeds from the permanent bonds which the Public Treasury 
would reeeive from the British Government. 

Again, this year, when the Ways and Means Committee had 
this matter under consideration, I appeared before that com- 
mittee and urged that they consider the utilization of the pro- 
ceeds from sufficient of these bonds to pay the soldiers whatever 
anrount might be agreed to under a proper bonus bill. 

I mention the utilization of the debt due from the British 
Government because that country is in the best financial con- 
dition of any of the countries that owe us; and inasmuch as 
they owe us something over $4,000.000,000 and this bonus is 
estimated to cost the country anywhere from two billion to 
four or five billion dollars, I felt that that was the most prac- 
tical and it could be utilized to the best advantage because of 
the credit position of England. The statement was made by 
sone one, I believe, that if this English debt was utilized and 
the sale of the bonds guaranteed by the United States they 
would not sell in the market as readily as our own securities 
and would have to be sold at a discount. 

[t seems to me that that is an error, because I can not imag- 
ine any method whereby an obligation made by Great Britain 
and guaranteed by the United States would not be in a better 
market condition as to salability than the United States’ own 
securities. I think also they would sell in the market at a 
higher rate than our own securities because of the great addi- 
tional security of Great Britain. 

I want to repeat to you the salient features of the proposition 
that L made in March, 1920: First, the obligation to our sol- 
diers and sailors is thus paid without an additional Liberty 
boud issue, which if made at this time to the extent of two or 
three billion dollars, owing to our peculiar financial situation, 
would probably reduce the market value of our outstanding 
Governnrent bonds 10 points. Second, this plan of settlement 
would obviate the levying of an additional tax burden upon the 
people of this country, a portion of which would necessarily 
have to be borne by our soldiers and sailors. Third, this plan 
will not interfere with our financial equilibrium in the United 
States, but will simply furnish to investors an additional 
security investment at a favorable rate of interest. 

Attention is called to the present market value on both 
British and French loans in this country. Fourth, this plan 
will take out of the Treasury of the United States securities for 
which the United States has paid par and place in the hands 
of the investing public these securities to the necessary amount 
required to settle with the soldiers and sailors. It is safer for 
the American people that these securities be held by individuals 
and institutions rather than in the Public Treasury, as this 
distribution removes the temptation from the administration 
officials to cancel or compromise these obligations in any adjust- 
ments or settlements in connection with our international prob- 
lem. The argument is put forward that these foreign countries 
are asking for an extension of time in the payment of interest 
on these obligations, and the Secretary of the Treasury has 
asked Congress for directions to aid him in his negotiations 
with these countries in this respect. It is to be hoped that 
Congress will so instruct the Secretary of the Treasury in these 
negotiations to the end that the United States may. receive with- 
out further delay the issuance of the permanent and bona fide 
obligations of these countries representing these loans made to 
help them win the war. 

Since this matter has been discussed over a period of two 
years while it has been under consideration, the principal ones 
that I find opposed to this proposition are those people who are 
in favor of canceling these foreign debts which are owed to the 
United States. 

I have had many communications and many talks with many 
people in regard to this, and it goes right back to that idea 
that they are interested in the cancellation of the foreign debt, 
and it originates either with the international bankers or those 
people who are engaged in international trade, in view of the 
authority that was given in the Liberty loan act. I do not 
believe it is any breach of faith in that respect for the Public 
[Treasury to utilize these bonds. As I understand those Liberty 
loan acts, they gave the authority to lend this money to foreign 
countries and to take those securities into the Treasury. It is 
implied by inference largely, I think, that when that money is 
paid it will be used in the reduction of our public debt. 

But I do not believe it is an absolute necessity that that shall 
be done. [I believe that it is the function of the Department of 
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the Treasury to utilize the payment of that money in the map. 
ner that it sees fit when it comes in. Therefore, if we can re. 
lieve the burden on the public, if we are going to give the ex. 
service men this bonus and utilize some securities already in th 
Treasury that can be marketed—and I believe that these bonis 
could be disposed of throughout the country by means of 
patriotic drive, and that they could practically be sold in 3 
days’ time; and inasmuch as we have given this refunding coy. 
mission the power to settle these foreign debts, it would see 
to me that we could set a definite date; for example, the 1s 
of October, when these securities will be made available, ani iy 
that manner provide the money through the sale of these seciri. 
ties in a properly developed plan by the Treasury Departient. 
by public offerings; and I believe it will be possible in prac. 
tically every community to sell in that community sufficient 
bonds to local investors to take care of what would be required 
to pay the soldiers in that immediate locality. Only suflicient 
bonds would need to be sold to meet the requirements, and we 
could let the rest of them remain in the Treasury. 

There is just one other thought I want to impress upvn the 
Members of this House, and that is that by the payment by 
these countries of the interest due on these obligations it woul 
have a tremendous bearing on our international trade relations 
It is my thought—-and I simply express my own personal opin. 
ion, but I believe it worth considering—that we should not re. 
quire those countries who owe us to make payment direct to uy, 
In order that we may trade with the world we will have to «i- 
vance money to the world. 

It is my belief that every dollar’s worth of that interes: 
which is owed to us for the next 5 or 10 years ought to remain 
on the other side and be placed in the form of a loan to such 
of those countries as will best rehabilitate Europe, and thus 
permit us to sell agricultural products and manufactured prod. 
ucts to the world; in other words, I believe that the best polin 
we could pursue te-day would be, ‘in addition to loaning them 
this $500,000,C00 worth of interest,” to put another $500,000,000 
with it and loan it to Germany, because I believe that is the 
best place to begin to build up Europe. If we thus can stabilize 
Germany and secure to those countries that owe us the full 
payment of the reparations, that means we can not only help 
Europe, but we can help secure the payment of the debt thit is 
owed to us. 

It seems to me that inasmuch as we are the largest creditor— 
and I realize how delicate this matter is—that we are in a pa! 
ticularly strong strategic position to assume a leadership in 
connection with this situation by working out and suggesting 
some such method as I have just very briefly outlined here, say- 
ing to those coyntries: “ You must cut your budgets down to 
the minimum, and when you do that we are ready to help yoi 
and we will help you financially, and we will help you rehabili- 
tate Europe to that extent. But we will not do it unless you 
do.” We all know that the power and influence over debt—not 
that we want to exact our “pound of flesh,” but we are «o:- 
scientiously trying to rehabilitate Europe so that we can trade, 
and if we can revive commercial relations we can secure 
payment of the debt to us. 

It seems to me that there is an opportunity here, if we are 
going to pay this bonus, to do it with the least amount of 
trouble. I am fearful of the results of levying additional taxes 
on the people at this time; and if we can utilize these securities 
just as an individual would utilize them if he had an obligation 
to meet, take out of a strong box something that you have tliere 
and dispose of it, that that is the practical solution of ‘lis 
problem. 

I was assured by a large number of the Members of (1's 
House that they were in favor of such a plan, and I believe now 
that this is the proper plan to adopt, because it is the vil) 
method so far presented that will not bring embarrassment ' 
the Public Treasury and will not interfere with the rehabi!ite 
tion of business in this country. It also will provide the metho! 
of payment which is so badly needed at this time. ‘There | 
nothing in the argument which suggests that these funds are 
not now available, because we have not the permanent refun 
ing plans which the British Government perfected. The (0! 
gress has already provided the authority for the commissio! 
and the President has appointed the members, and they live 
authority to refund into permanent long-time securities this 
English debt, amounting to over $4,250,000,000, and certain) 
these securities will be available by the time the machinery «3! 
be put into operation under any bonus bill that may be decile’ 
upon. 

PThe improved money conditions in this country will perm 
the ready saie of these securities upon a very favorable basis 
This type of security, issued by Great Britain and indorsed bY 
the United States, carrying a rate of interest of 4} per cel! 
would be the finest security in the world and could be soli 4 
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a very favorable price in the money market, and is unquestion- 
ably much preferable to the plan prepesed in this bill which 
will of necessity make borrowers out of our soldiers. 

| regret that the Ways and Means Committee have not adepted 
this plan, and I trust that before the bill passes the Senate 
many of the objectionable features now in the bill will be 
eliminated; and I am firmly of the opinion that before this bill 
becomes law prevision must be made for the payment from the 
proceeds realized from the sale of these foreign securities. 

I can not in conscience vote for this bill in its present form 
pecause of these reasons. And certainly I eould not in fairness 
to the high principles of my constituents place any added 
iurden of taxation upon them to take care of such a proposition, 
nor would I attempt to further my political ends in this manner 
and have them carry, presumably through the Public Treasury, 
‘his unnecessary tax which will be entailed. And, further, I 
do not want to hand the soldiers of this country, to whom the 
country owes such a great obligation, a gold brick, and I can 
not but feel that that is what you will do if and when you pass 
such a measure as the present one. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY.' Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
centleman from Minneseta [Mr. Newton]. 
~ Mr. NEWTON of Minneseta. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I yield to no man in my admiration of and gratitude 
to those who went forth in the time ef national peril to fight 
for and to die for our country. It has been my privilege to 
have aided in drafting, perfecting, and liberalizing the war 
risk insurance act, the Veterans’ Bureau act, and various re- 
habilitation and hospitalization acts, the terms of which are 
the most liberal of any country in the world. Toe carry out the 
work provided for in this legislation this country is now spend- 
ing yearly between five hundred and six hundred millions of 
dollars for the disabled service man and his dependents. Or- 
canizations to carry this work out have to be hurriedly pro- 
vided for. In many /nstances threugh faulty administration 
claims of deserving men have been turned down and the cases 
have been brought to my attention. These cases have received 
my personal attention, resulting in personal trips to the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and a personal examination and inspection of 
the files. In many instances I have found insufficient evidence 
either as to the disability or the service origin of that dis- 
ability. In such instances I have advised the service man what 
the trouble is, making suggestions as to proof, and so forth. 
In other cases I have had to appeal them to the board of re- 
view and then to the board of appeals, involving the briefing of 
the facts and the setting forth of the law, just as if I was 
hundling a lawsuit. In a majority of these cases my efforts 
lave been successful and hundreds of deserving disabled men 
cured for. 

Mir, Speaker, these men and their dependents know of my 
willingness to go the limit for the sick and disabled and their 
loved ones. But this measure is not to provide for the disabled 
service man, but for the strong and able-bodied discharged sol- 
diers. The work accomplished by our Army and Navy was 
such that it was suggested they be rewarded in a substantial 
manner, hence the agitation for a bonus or adjusted compensa- 
tion. We gave veterans of the Civil War grants of public lands, 
thereby showing our appreciation of the Union soldiers who 
aided materially in the settling of our great western country. 
Our public lands are now gone; we can hot give the veterans of 
the Great War land, and it has been urged that we give them 
cash. During the last Congress various measures were intro- 
duced involving expenditures of from $2,000,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000,000; out of them all came the bill which passed the House 
during the last Congress involving a payment of cash, payable 
$50 per quarter, and a total expenditure of something like one 
and one-half to two billions of dollars. 

A different question would be raised if the money to meet this 
was in the Treasury. A different question would be presented 
to us if we did not now have a national debt of about $24,000,- 
000,000, as against $1,000,000,000 before we entered the World 
War. A different question would be before us if out of the 
World War we did not have a fixed charge against the Treas- 
ury of the United States of $2,000,000,000 per annum growing 
out of these three items alone; interest on the public debt of 
ubout $1,000,000,000 ; a sinking fund to retire Liberty loan bonds 
and certificates of indebtedness, $300,000,000; allowances to dis- 
abled service men and dependents of about $600,000,000. 

When the Committee on Ways and Means proceeded to con- 
sider the bill that is before us it was perfectly apparent that 
in order to meet the money payments new taxes would have 
to be levied. With this in mind the committee informally 
agreed upon a bill with the necessary tax provisions. Just as 
soon as these provisions became known they met with protests 
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from all ever the country, and the provisions were immediately 
withdrawn. Then it was suggested that the necessary moneys 
could be obtained by a sales tax. The moment that this was 
proposed a greater storm of protest came from all over the coun- 
try. The truth of the matter is that business has been suffering 
for a long time from heavy war-time taxation in times of 
peace. All of this has resulted in retarding business, stifling 
industry, and throwing men out of employment. What the 
country needs and what the service man needs is employment 
and not a bonus. The enactment of this legislation into law, 
in my judgment, will only aggravate the present unemployment 
situation. 

Then it was suggested that the bill be reported in the House 
with no provisions whatever for raising the necessary taxes. 
Hence, the bill that is now before us for our consideration. It 
proposes to give cash to the service man, but without any drain 
whatever upon the resources of the Treasury. It proposes to 
obligate the United States to something like $4,000,000,000 with- 
out any provision whatever for raising the necessary revenue 
with which to meet these obligations. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been opposed to a cash bonus. I voted 
against the bonus bill when it was up for consideration two 
years ago. In my judgment, in many ways an out-and-out cash 
benus is preferable to the one that is now before us. Further- 
more, if the Government owes this debt, as the proponents of 
this measure claim it does, then it ought to pay this obligation 
just like it pays other obligations, not by long-time certificates 
with limited borrowing power but by the payment of cash. 

I have not the time to discuss the various benefit provisions 
of the bill. I will discuss but one of them. Most of the men, 
judging from the letters which I receive, want cash, expect 
cash, and will be disappointed with any measure that does net 
give them cash. As a substitute for cash this measure in brief 
provides for the,issuance of a certificate granting a credit of 
$1 per day for eVery day served over 60 days in this country, 
and $1.25 per day for every day served overseas. Regardless of 
the length of service, no Man overseas can receive more than 
$625 and no man serving in this country can receive over $500. 
The certificate is payable in 20 years with 25 per cent added 
thereto and compound interest. If a man served in this coun- 
try 100 days over the 60 days, a certificate at the end of 20 
years would amount to about $300. 

The banks are permitted to loan not to exceed 50 per cent of 
the initial value of the certificate until September 30, 1925. 
Thereafter the Government agrees to loan up te 80 per cent of 
its initial value. After September 30, 1925, when the Govern- 
ment agrees to loan up to 80 per cent, there is no telling how 
many certificates will be cashed in in this manner per annum. 
In my judgment, most of them will apply to the Treasury for 
the maximum amount in the yedr 1925. This means an expendi- 
ture during that year of hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
this bill makes no provision whatever for raising the necessary 
revenue with which to meet those expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, three different Secretaries of the Treasury have 
advised against the enactment of any bonus legislation until, at 
least, the country has recovered from the after effects of the 


war. Twe of these Secretaries have been Democrats and one a 
Republican. This bill consists of 38 pages and involves a 


charge against the Treasury of over four and one-half billions 
of dollars. It was reported out of committee less than a week 
ago. 

The bill provides not one penny of revenue with which te 
meet this expenditure. Yet it is brought before us under a rule 
which limits debate to but four hours and absolutely prevents 
any change or amendment, even to the extent of dotting an 
“4” or eressing a “t.” Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this 
bill, first, because of the manner in which it has been brought 
before us for consideration. It is not the way the House of 


Representatives should transact the people’s business. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
Oh, yes; my Democratic friends, I note your applause. But 


let me remind you that the bringing in of this rule, so limiting 
and restricting debate and consideration of this measure, has 
been largely due to your own tactics. You have filed a report 
with the House that is so biased and partisan as to convince 
us that if given an opportunity you would go the limit in play- 
ing politics upon this measure. Nevertheless, | feel that we 
should have stood upon our own responsibility and put up 
with your partisanship and the amendment you would offer for 
campaign purposes. [Applause.] 

Second. I am opposed to this bill at this particular time 
because I know it will involve enormous expenditures of money 
which are not now in the Treasury. The fact is that we will 
undoubtedly have a deficit at the end of the present fiscal year. 
The Treasury ofliciais this very day have aduiitied in the re- 





ports of the income-tax returns on March 15 that they have 
overestimated the income from that source for this fiseal year 
by over $200,000,000. I know that we not only have vo money 
in the Treasury for additional expenditures, but we will un- 
doubtedly bave a deficit. Our only means of collecting addi- 
tioual money is through taxation. If this bill becomes a law, 
We bLiust increase rather than decrease our taxes. 

Something has been said here about party obligations. Mr. 
Speaker, [ believe in parties standing by their obligations to 
the country. I deny that the Republican Party has pledged 
itself to the enactment of this or any other similar measure, 
I quote from the Republican platform as follows: 

We hold in imperishable remembrance the valor and the patriotism of 
the soldiers and sailors of America who fought in the Great War for 
human liberty, and we pledge ourselves to discharge to the fullest the 
obligations which a grateful Nation justly should fulfill of the appre- 
iation of the services rendered by the defenders on sea and on land, 

Republicans, then, are not ungrateful. Throughout their history 
they have shown their gratitude toward the Nation’s defenders. Lib- 
eral legislation for the care of the disabled and the infirm and their 
dependents has ever marked Republican policy toward the soldiers and 
sailors in all the wars in which our country has participated. The 
p ooo ‘ongress has appropriated generously for the disabled in the 

rly Jar. 

: rhe \mounts already applied and authorized for the fiscal year 
1920-21 for this purpose reached the stupendous sum of $1,180,571,893. 
This legislation is significant of the party's purpose to generously care 
for the maimed and disabled men of the recent war, 

[ submit that any fair consideration of this plank leads to but 
one conclusion, and that is an obligation to care for the dis- 
abled service man and his dependents. This obligation this 
Congress has fulfilled. 

Let ine remind gentlemen that the Republican Party did, 
through its platform, lead the people to believe that it would 
reduce taxes and do away with the consequent repression of 
enterprise. If we enact this bill into law we will have vio- 
lated that express plank in our platform. Ifgwe meet and pay 
the obligations of this bill we must increase faxes, thereby fur- 
ther retarding business and postponing a return of prosperity, 
when all can find employment, 

During the war our people bought Liberty and Victory bonds 
up to the amount of $24,000,000,000. To-day those bonds are 
selling below par. One year from now the Victory loan bonds 
mature, They amount to three and one-half billions of dollars. 
We must either pay them or pay the entire issue. Interest rate 
is already high. If we pass this bill, we will increase interest 
rates generally and will make it more difficult for the Secretary 
of the Treasury to fund these Victory bonds at a reasonable 
interest rate, and he may have to sell them below par. Further- 
more, there is no investor who has given any thought or con- 
sideration to this but who will agree that the passage of any 
bonus legislation at this time will depreciate the market value 
of the Liberty or Victory bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, I further oppose this bill because it creates a 
charge against the Treasury without making any provision 
whatever for increasing our revenues. This can only result in 
the piling up of a deficit, with a hurried demand upon Congress 
to enact hastily prepared and unwise emergency tax legislation 
to meet the situation. This is at such a time that if tax pro- 
visions are inserted in the measure it would actually wipe out 
certain lines of business entirely. If we are going to enact this 
bill into law, we at least ought to deal frankly with the people 
who must pay the bill and give them to understand how we 
are going to raise the necessary funds with which to make the 
payment, Apparently the framers of this measure preferred to 
enact the measure into law before election without any taxation 
features, and then face their constituents as to the necessary 
increased taxes following the election. 

Gentlemen, [ oppose this bill upon the further ground that it 
does not deal frankly with the service men whom it is designed 
to benefit. With the exception of the man who served but a 
short time, this bill confers no cash benefit whatever. 

The service man expects cash. He has been led to feel that 
the Government is under an obligation to him to make his 
pay during the war commensurate in a degree with the wages 
paid civilian labor. This being the case, he figures that the 
Government will pay its obligations to him in cash, just as it 
pays its obligations to others in cash. This bill does no such 
thing. It merely issues a certificate redeemable 20 years from 
date and good previously thereto in the event of death. As the 
service man is expecting cash, this would, of course, be a griev- 
ous disappointment. To offset this the bill authorizes the banks 
to loan up to not to exceed 50 per cent of the initial value of the 
certificate. The only immediate right conferred, therefore, upon 
the service man is permission to become a debtor, providing a 
bank is willing to loan money upon the security. No one knows 
just how this plan will work out. We do know this, that the 
Comptroller of the Treasury has advised against it. He cer- 
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tainly ought to know something about it. He also knows [hi 
a good many country banks, at least, are loaned up to the litnit 
at the present time. What is the service man going to thin, 
when he presents his certificate to one of these banks that jx 
loaned up to the limit when he is told that they can pot logy 
him any money upon the certificate? What is he going to think 
of his Government? What is he going to think of this Congress 
that passed such legislation? Furthermore, after 1925 they 
certificates become demand notes on the Government, payable 
up to 80 per cent of their initial value plus interest. The righ; 
to a loan up to 80 per cent of the value makes them, in effec 
demand notes. No one knows how much of a demand may je 
made in the year 1925 or how much of a demand will be made 
in subsequent years. There is no way whereby the Governinen: 
ean ascertain in advance just when these certificates wil! be 
presented. This prevents us from being able to properly provide 
for the necessary revenne, 

Before closing I want to call attention to another feature o; 
this bill. I have any number of cases under my observation 
where service men were killed or died overseas and who lefi 
dependent widows and mothers. No one will deny the right 9; 
these to our first consideration. Does this bill give it? No 
Under the terms and provisions of this bill the man who can 
home safe and sound would be granted this additional compens. 
tion, while the widow or mother of the man who lost his life 
with his face against the foe is absolutely barred fronr receiving 
the benefits of the act. The provision is unjust and utter 
indefensible. Yet this deliberative body, the House of Repre 
sentatives of the greatest country on earth, is powerless to 
amend this bill. We are asked to ratify in every particular tie 
action of the committee, regardless of their mistakes or how we 
differ with their action. Mr. Speaker, I believe in representative 
government. I believe that the people of my district are en 
titled at all times to have the benefits of my best judgment 
They have a right to expect me to act in accordance with that 
judgment. I believe that the nreasure in question is presented 
to us at a time when the country can ill afford any increase in 
axation. I believe that the measure is economically unsound 
and indefensible. I believe it would injure the country. [ be- 
lieve that we ought to so frankly advise the service man. These 
men, who fought so valiantly overseas, when convinced of tlie 
effect of this legislation upon their country’s welfare, will be tle 
very first to condemn it. Let us meet the situation the way 
President Grant did in 1875. When confronted with a similar 
bill Grant informed Congress that the legislation was unsound 
and would embarrass the funding operations, increase fhe 
bonded debt, and delay the return of prosperity, and pronrptl) 
vetoed it. Gentlemen, this legislation is wrong and ought fo 
be beaten. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. KEeaRNs]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, we ali know that the money for 
these ex-service men will come out of the pockets of the people 
We also know that the $1,000,000,000 which Congress authorize 
to be paid to the railroads of this country came from the sate 
source, So, also the $2,000,000,000 that we authorized the Sec- 
retary of War to pay to contractors and alleged contractors 
who presented claims against this Government that were ot! 
based upon any contract, express or implied, came from the same 
pockets. And yet the same men in and out of Congress wlio 
to-day oppose this bill sanctioned every dollar that went into 
the pockets of those men. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the soldiers’ adjusted compensation )ill 
that is before this House for consideration to-day is the les! 
bill of its kind that could possibly be put through Congress at 
this session. In all of its particulars it is not just what I could 
desire. I am going to vote for it because I believe in the main 
it will meet with the demands of the soldiers and will be satis: 
factory to those who will have the bills to pay. Had I had my 
way in this matter I would have provided a sales tax flit 
would raise the necessary money to meet the cash requirements 
made necessary by such legislation. When I say a sales tax ! 
do not mean any kind of a sales tax that could be written. | 
have in mind a tax of 2 per cent on the first sale of the manut- 
factured product, which amount, IT am told, would raise a sum 
sufficient to meet the cash demands. I would have written into 
this sales tax law a clause that would have made it a crime 
punishable by a fine of $10,000 and a term of years in the penl- 
tentiary for any person who raised the price of a commodity 
that he had for sale in a sum greater than the amount of tle 
tax. I would have made the law broad enough to ecateh anyone 
who would add to the price of the commodity the tax, or .DY 
part thereof, after it had already been added once. In ‘his 
way there could have been no pyramiding of taxes. It would 
have been paid once, and only once. 
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ler our tax laws as they stand to-day the dishonest mer- 
-)ant or the dishonest manufacturer can add on the tax many 
fo os and carry it to the public in this form and the public has 
no vay of knowing that it is paying the tax not only once but 
times. This system has permitted dishonest tradesmen to 
- the price of necessities until even to-day they are yet be- 
} the reach of many who must buy. Under the sales tax 
. stom that I have just deseribed a manufacturer’s price of a 
vic of shoes that retails for $5 is about $3. A tax of 2 per 
1 this amount would be 6 cents. Therefore, under the 
sue that I have in mind the price of shoes could not retail 
tore than $5.06, and with competition spirited the general 
jie would never pay this additional amount of 6 cents, be- 
e» it would be absorbed before it reached the ultimate con- 
ier, Competition in trade would see to this long before it 

t ied the last buyer. 
Speaker, to-day the manufacturers’ sale price of sugar is 
ts a pound, A 2 per cent tax on this would only be 0.0008 

il, an amount so very insignificant, that it can hardly be con- 
si Jered. What is true of these two commodities is true of every 
ther household necessity, and it seems to me there ought to be 
enough wisdom in Congress to devise means that would prevent 
the dishonest manufacturer or the merchant with profiteering 
uclinations from charging the consumer, in addition to his fair 
profit, the tax many times multiplied. And these manufacturers 

id merchants who would seek to defraud the public by raising 
the price of the necessities of life under the guise of heavy taxes 
night to be made to feel the sting of a law that has real teeth 

\gain, a sales tax of the kind that I have just described, 
gunrded by a eriminal statute, would reduce the high cost of 
living, and it would not shift the burden of taxation from the 
pockets of the rich to the backs of the poor. Each family when 
paving tax under this plan would pay according to consumption. 
The family that spent $10,000 a year would pay tax on the manu- 
facturers’ price and the family that spent $1,000 a year would 
mly pay a 2 per cent tax on the manufacturers’ price of the 
goods and products consumed by that family. 
tuxution was not written into the law. 

Mr. Speaker, I am for this bonus bill because I know that 
these soldiers did not financially receive a square deal. The 
Congress of the United States, at the request of the President 
when.we were in war, passed a law that conscripted for military 
service boys of a certain age and health, and they fixed their 


wage or salary at a dollar per day. The boy who volunteered or | 
| to dependents, but the profiteer had boosted prices so high that 


was conscripted was forced to accept this $1 a day or stand a 
inilitary trial, which meant in the end either prison or death. 
But this same Congress that passed the conscriptive law allowed 
the boys and men of all ages who stayed at home to go into the 
industries and charge for their products or their services any 
price that they could demand and get. In scarcely any instance 
was the wage paid to those who stayed at home and went into 
the industries less than a dollar an hour. 

Well do we all remember that the boys and men were often 


not satisfied with the $1 an hour they were getting, but they | 


alled a strike and refused to make shoes and clothing and 
the manufactured foodstuffs and the blankets and the powder 
ind the shells and guns that were needed by these boys until 
(heir wages were raised to $1.50 an hour, and remained in idle- 
uess for days and even weeks, until finally their demands were 
met, and they went back to work at this increased price. The 
anufacturers of this country immediately raised the price of 
their commodities to cover the increased cost of labor, and the 
dishonest merchant made this an excuse to raise the price of 
lis commodity many times the increased cost of this labor. The 
protiteer ran wild. The Government went out to buy these vari- 
us products that were necessary to the carrying on of the war 
uid the dishonest seller demanded and received unconscionable 
prices. So sure were these profiteers of their grip upon the 
throat of the country that they alone made the war cost the 
tuxpayers of the United States many billions of dollars more 
than it should have cost. Absolute and brazen theft under the 
very eyes of the administration cost the taxpaying public many 
nore billions. I have in mind now a $1,000,200,000 appropria- 
nn by Congress for the building of airplanes when the war was 
ind not a fighting plane ever reached the battle front, yet 

il! of this cost found its way into somebody’s pocket. This 
omebody is to-day crying out against this bill when that some- 
‘ody Ought to be behind prison bars, instead of running at large 
‘hreatening Congress if it does not deny these boys this ad- 
Justed compensation. If this bill passes, the problem of to- 


uorrow will not be how to pay the money that will be required 
by this legislation, but the problem now is and t6-morrow will 
’ how to pay the bills made by all this wasteful extravagance 


and theft when the war was on. 


These profiteers became so 


But this plan of | 
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bold that they did not even stop to mask, but went into the 
Treasury of the United States and every home throughout the 
Nation and brazenly stole from the Government and the publi: 

The taxpayers of the country are to-day paying these bills, and 
yet these same men with these dishonest methods are those who 
are foremost in starting the propaganda that the Government 
will be bankrupt if this extra burden is added. 

I have already called your attention to the fact that if the 
boys had refused to fight for this paltry dollar per day they wou!d 
have gone to prison or to death. That was the mandate of 
Congress at the request of the President. But no such stringent 
law governed or threatened the industries or those men and 
boys who stayed at home. I have never been able to know or 
understand why a Government that boasts of its authority to 
conscript the man power to fight can not conscript the man 
power for the industries and fix the wages of those who stay at 
home. Neither am I able to understand why the great indus 
tries of the country can not be marshaled into line by the Goy 
ernment and made to furnish war materials at peace-time 
prices. 

I know and you know this could be done, but the influence of 
enormous wealth is great. The Government loudly proclaims its 
absolute and despotic power over the life and destiny of the 
young man in the military service when war is on, but seems to 
stand in fear and trembling in the presence of big business. | 
defy any man to challenge the truthfulness of that statement as 
applied to the last war. I say the last war because I know 
something about it. I know more about this conflict than [ do 
about what governing influences were present in prior wars 
This cringing homage paid to the big profiteer in the World 
War will always stand as the crowning disgrace of that titanik 
struggle. I only have in mind the dishonest business man. I 
know there were many good and patriotic citizens engaged in 
the manufacturing and mercantile business who were honest 
and condemn this profiteering just as much as you or I But 
the profiteers of the country got the Government by the throat 
They made the war cost twice what it ought and the taxpayers 
are confronted with the paying of these additional billions to- 
day. Besides this, they were taking untold billions from the 
pockets of the buying public. I am told that big business alone 
took in profits since April 11, 1917, forty billions, This in part 
explains the twenty-five billions bonded indebtedness. When 
the boys returned they were given a cash bonus of $60, but so 
high were prices that this amount scarcely bought them a suit 
of clothes. While they were gone they sent $15 a month home 


the dependent mother, father, wife, or sister was not able to 
purchase to exceed five or six dollars’ worth of the necessities 


| of life with the $15. 


Is it any wonder these boys-believe that they have not been 
treated squarely and is it any wonder that Congress is «eter 
mined to see that the boys get at this time a square deal as far 
as it is possible to give to them justice? 

The objection that the big taxpayer has had to all previous 
contemplated bonus bills has been that the taxpayer was already 
overburdened and that it would greatly hamper business if such 
a bill should be passed. The bill under consideration now en 
tirely eliminates these objections. lor those who desire the 
ready cash it is provided that the soldier can accept an adjusted 
service certificate. This certificate will be sufficient collateral 
security to enable the holder to borrow money at any bank not 
to exceed 50 per cent of the loan hasis of the certificate. This 
will provide a way whereby those veterans who are in need] 
circumstances can get temporary relief and it will not require 
additional taxes or another bond issue. Besides this method 
the bill provides for vocational training aid, farm or home aid, 
and certain land settlements. In the main it is a good bill. [ 
shall gladly vote for it, notwithstanding it does not embody my 
views in all respects. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another reason why these boys should 
be paid an adjusted compensation, and that is found in 
the fact that from early in 1917 every civilian employee of the 
Government was voted by Congress 1 bonus of $20 per month. 
Remember that was back in 1917, and these civilian employees 
of the Government have been getting that amount ever since, 
and are now receiving this bonus of $20 per month. I voted . 
for that bonus for the civilian employees, and why should [ 
refuse to vote this paltry sum to these men who presented them- 
selves to fight the battles of their country and 2,000,000 of them 
were on the firing line? They fought well. When they reached 
France the soldiers of the allied countries were making thei: 
last stand. The Central Powers had driven them back until 
they were standing with their backs against the wall. It is 
true they were fighting, and fighting bravely and desperately. 
They were fighting like the brave and true soldiers that they 
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were, but nevertheless they were facing certain defeat. The 
American soldiers immediately turned the tide of battle. At 
once the soldiers of the Central Powers were stopped by bullets 
and shells fired by American soldiers, and these boys never 
stopped until the German soldier had hoisted the white flag 
and prayed for peace. While they were fighting 100,000 of them 
fell and were buried in a foreign soil, and 150,000 of them were 
crippled and blinded and sent home staggering. Since then 
inany more of them have died and thousands of them are in 
ill health, When I think of all of this and I think of the 
greed and graft that were permitted at home while they were 
thus fighting I.am determined to vote for this adjusted com- 
pensation bill that will partly adjust the difference in the 
salaries or wages of the soldier and the civilian. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker,-I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois |[Mr, Yarss]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, when England asked for four 
thousand million dollars we gave them to her and she stood for 
the insult. When France wanted three billion and a half dol- 
lars we gave it to her and she swallowed the insult. [Laughter.] 
Even the dear, kind King of Belgium went home with a hundred 
and fifty million dollar draft in his pocket. And now when our 
own boys come for what they ought to have, men orate all day 
long and hesitate. I do not hesitate, I am going to vote for 
this bill, because we can afford it. I am in favor of getting the 
money from England and collecting the debts of these other 
nations that owe us. [Applause.] It can be done. Our promise 
thut we would build a bridge of support all the way over and 
all the way back has not been kept. I mean the promise you and 
I imade under the trees in the courthouse yard the day the boys 
went away. [Applause. ] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the President has announced that 
while he is favorable to the soldiers’ bonus proposition a method 
must be found by which money can be raised without adding 
new burdens to the already overtaxed people of this country. 
He therefore recommends the passage of a sales tax. 

Both Senator McCumber, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and Representative ForpNey, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, according to news- 
paper accounts, are opposed to a sales tax. So is the agri- 
cultural bloc, if the newspapers speak correctly. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has announced that it would 
require $2,500,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 to pay a bonus to the 
ex-service men. It is a terrific burden to place upon the 
shoulders of the taxpayers of this country at this time. Many 
of our leaders. are preaching economy in season and out of 
season. If they put this bill through, it will mean “ save at the 
spigot and leak at the bunghole.” 

The Ways and Means Committee have been considering va- 
rious recommendations by which to raise the money to pay the 
bonus. They have suggested at various times that a tax might 
be levied on automobile license tags; they have also suggested a 


| 
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who consider the fight now being made for a bonus unworthy 
of our best traditions. 

Of course, the men who were wounded and who are disabled 
ought to be cared for by the Government regardless of cost, 
In fact they are being cared for; some billions of dollars have 
been spent to help them along. But I honestly believe that the 
men who were in the war, and who are in as good or better 
health to-day than they were when they went to the war, ough 
not at this time to talk about a bonus for themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, a somewhat similar measure was passed by 
Congress in 1875. It was entitled “An act to equalize the boun. 
ties of soldiers who served in the late War for the Union.” 
The demand for its passage was not unlike the demand for the 
bonus bill now pending before this House. On March 3, 1875, 
President U. S. Grant, who in his day was as good a friend of 
the Civil War veterans as any individual in the whole United 
States, wrote a veto to the House of Representatives in the fol- 
lowing language: 


+ 
iy 


WASHINGTON, March 3, 187). 
To the House of Representatives: 

House bill No. 3341 (an act to equalize the bounties of soldiers who 
served in the late War for the Union) is herewith returned without 
my approval, for the reasons, first, that it appropriates from the 
Treasury a large sum of money at a time when the revenue is insuffi- 
cient for current wants, and this proposed further drain on the Treas- 
ury. The issue of bonds, authorized by the bill to a very large and 
indefinite amount, would seriously embarrass the refunding operations 
now progressing, whereby the interests of the bonded debt of the United 
States is being largeiy reduced. Secondly, I do not believe that any 
considerable portion of the ex-soldiers, who, it is supposed, will be bene- 
ficiaries of this appropriation, are applicants for it, but, rather, it 
wouid result more in a measure for the relief of claim agents and mid- 
dlemen who would intervene to collect or discount the bounties granted 
by it. The passage of this bill at this time is inconsistent with ‘he 
measures of economy now demanded by the necessities of the country. 

U. S. GRAN. 

Unfortunately, the House of Representatives had adjourned 
before the message could be sent. President Grant wrote it in 
the President’s room at the Capitol. It is printed in volune 7 
of the “ Messages and Papers of the Presidents” at page 320. 
The Congress adjourned and the matter was never again brought 
up. But the same reasons quoted by President Grant apply 
with equal force to-day. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Swine]. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, the burdens which this bill will 
place on our country have been very greatly overemphasized. 
Who on the ist day of November, in 1918, would have hesitated 


| a moment to have voted $4,000,000,000 or four times $4,000. 


000,000 to help these boys prosecute the war and bring it to a 
successful conclusion? Yet these same boys, by their indomi- 
able will and courage and great sacrifice, brought the war to 
an end one year sooner than any of us in this country thought 
would be done. The fact is, if the war had continued for a 
period of 90 days longer, this country would have expended 
more money in that short time than it will have to expend under 


| this bill for the next 20 years. 


} 


tax on gasoline, a stamp tax on bank checks, a tax on real es- | 
tate transfers, increased taxes on theater admissions, a tax on | 


stocks and bonds, a tax on cigarettes, tobacco, and documentary 
stamps on a variety of official papers. 


is filing a vigorous protest. In short, many people are willing 
that the bonus be paid if the tax is put on somebody else’s 
shoulders. 


is to consider and enact such legislation as will facilitate the 
resumption of normal activities which will mean prosperity for 
everyone. Just at this time Congress should be devoted to the 
great problems of reconstructing a world broken down with 
the burdens of war, It is regretable that the demand for bonus 
legislation should be made upon Congress at a time when every 


Mr. Speaker, there were two principal factors that fought and 
won the war—man power and money power. By money power 
I mean the industries of the country—the factories, railroads, 
mines, and other business. This Government has already estab- 


| lished the principle of adjusting the compensation of all busi- 
Of course everyone who is hit by any of the proposed taxes | 


ness concerns which were drafted by the country to help win the 
war. Under the Dent bill nearly $3,000,000,000 has been paid 
out to the business interests of this country to make up their 


| losses suffered under war contracts. Billions more have been 
In my humble opinion, the first duty of Congress at present | 


mind should be bent upon getting the normal course of business | 


activities reestablished as quickly as possible. The bonus legis- 
lation now under consideration is only hindering this program ; 
in fact, it is delaying our return to that prosperity which will 
far outweigh in its benefits, even to the veterans themselves, 
the small amount any blanket bonus would carry. 

I have frankly stated that I am opposed to a soldiers’ bonus 
at this time when we are trying to get back to a condition of 
normalcy. 

I am happy to say that I have received many letters com- 
mending me on my stand on the bonus question. As one of my 
constituents wrote me, “There are many ex-service men who 
regard the demand for a bonus as a reflection upon their 
wisdom or their loyalty or both.” I am convinced tbat there 
are many men who fought without injury in the World War 


paid out to the railroads to make good their losses and furnish 
them with their guaranteed profit of 6 per cent. The mining 
interests were taken care of under the war mineral relief act. 
Now, having established this principle for the benefit of the 
business interests of the country, can We refuse to extend the 
benefits of the same principle to the boys who did the actual 
fighting? 

The sacrifices of business can not be compared to the sacrifices 
of the men who went to war. They made every sacrifice that 
was possible to make. They gave up their jobs where they were 
making good money, they surrendered their civil rights and 
liberties, they forsook places of absolute safety to enter upon 
battle fields, and last and greatest of all, they left their homes 
and loved ones for how long they knew not—in some cases, for- 
ever. The fact is, the business of our country during the war 
was never more prosperous. More millionaires were made dur- 
ing that period than during any other equal period during the 
history of our country. It seems to me that the business inter- 
ests of our country having accepted the benefits of the principle 
of adjusted compensation, ought not to complain of the exten- 
sion of the benefits of thé same principle to the soldier boys 
who made the greater sacrifice. [Applause.] 
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\ir. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Nevada (Mr. 
a i y \RENTZ. Mr. Speaker, debate has continued for almost 
sour hours on the floor of this House this afternoon. We have 
| speeches from a few men in opposition to the passage of 
idjusted compensation or so-called bonus bill. We have at 


idmired these men for their candor. Members of the Com- 


Heal 


is 


ree 


‘ut 


, sood in anything proposed by the majority, not even in a 
lo help at this time to our soldiers who saved our own coun- 
ind the countries of our allies from vandalism, and other 
fombers of the House think this bill represents the very best 
iiginent of Congress. 
sa sorry spectacle to see Members on this floor condemn- 
ill out of hand without offering an iota of constructive 
isin or a Suggestion to improve same. The one question 
» us to-day is whether or not the boys who served us so 
raiiantly in the World War are entitled to compensation. I 
‘lieve most emphatically that they are and that the vote which 
taken in a few minutes will prove this by a large ma- 


Dy a 
ritl 


? 
) 


your memory carry you back to those dark yet glorious 
* 1917 and 1918, when: the flower of America’s manhood 
he plow, the saddle, and the mine, the print shop, the coun- 
iud the school to don the khaki and to shoulder the rifle. 
u remember then we could not do enough for our boys? 

member the thrill a boy in uniform gave us then; how the 


i a 


ind 
iined 
1 trom 


this, 


them, visited them in and marched with 
camp to train. 
“Wait until your return, boys,” they said; “ you 
len be taken care of ; your job will be waiting for you.” 
idreds of thousands of these boys are to-day walking the 
vaiting for their jobs, while the employers have taken 
ew national pastime called “ lip patriotism.” 
“ht exercise by the great interests in the United States 
ips neither the needy ex-service man nor the country as a 
ie to get back to prosperity. 
hile our soldiers wallowed in French mud, were 
neted, and gassed for $1.25 a day, we all know 
riveter had his pay increased from $4 and $5 
id more, and the number of rivets he handled in a day de- 
“1 50 per cent. Many men who never looked at a square 
iw except in a magazine advertisement were put to work 
rpenters on Government contracts at $10 to $20 a day 


‘amps, 


shot, and 
the ship- 
a day to 


m Ways and Means, excepting those who signed the | 
minority ceport and a few dyed-in-the-wool Democrats who see | 


| ing this bill we simply acknowledge this debt. 


| 
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yvyomen of wealth took the boys into their homes and | 


Few of them went one step further | 


This form | 





We are a rich Nation. It is estimated that the wealth of this 
country approximates $335,000,000,000. Without a quibble we 
advanced to European countries more than $10,000,000,000. Our 
debt is but 7 per cent of our estimated wealth, yet we gave our 
soldiers a bonus of $60. Canada, with a debt of 25 per cent of 
her estimated wealth, has given $634.40 to each of her enlisted 
men, France, with a debt far greater than that of England, 
has given $235.50. Belgium has rewarded her soldiers magnifi- 
cently, and Italy, with a staggering debt, has paid her soldiers 
$73.34. 

Can we fail to do for our soldiers what is proposed in this 
bill, my friends, and yet say we have given tangible evidence 
of our appreciation of them? We owe a debt of honor to our 
soldiers. This debt never can be fully compensated. By pass- 
We should not 
use it as an excuse for passing on to the people some new form 
of tax, or through it force upon the great mass of citizens of 


| small means greater burdens. 


To be able to borrow a full 50 per cent of the face value of 
the certificate now, at once, ig to my mind far better than the 
receipt of a payment of $50 every quarter year, as contemplated 
in the original bill. 

The country can and will meet this obligation. I have been 
for a compensation bill since the inception of ‘the idea. I am 
for it now. I will cast a yea vote without mental reservation, 
and [ know an overwhelming number of my colleagues are about 
to do the same. And [I know that my constituents and your 
constituents will applaud us for so doing. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, [ yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. ANpDREws]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, this bill pro- 
poses to give additional pay or compensation to our ex-Service 
men and women of the World War. Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, and Canada have already given increased pay 
to their ex-Service men and women of that war. Some have 
keenly criticized our country for tardy action in this matter. 
Several of our States have already voted additional compensa 


tion to their own citizens who were called to the colors within 


| the period of the war 


yhile the Government paid some profiteer cost plus 4 to 10 per , 


ent for this construction. 


uy of my constituents who are ranchers and live-stock men 
hat Sherman was right when he said, “ War is hell.” 
» sooner had the workers, the sons and husbands, left for | 


Arti 


wk in the hayfield if he had money in, his pocket, and when 
uid work he demanded $5 to $10 a day for work not more 
1) per cent efficient. This same condition existed in 

every industry and line of endeavor in our country. 
his was at a time when more than 4,000,000 young men 


iit 


IX 


‘amps than the town loafer, the farm hand, refused to | 


lrafted into service and the cry of the Nation was “ Work | 


ind save lest we perish.” 5 
t+ us look for a moment at the battle line in France. | 
‘icture a wooded knoll. One flank of an advance ‘line 


\inerican boys rests here. 
le to a river. 


The ground slopes away for half 
German rifle and artillery fire controls this 


of 


pe A message must go from the advance line to head- | 
jUarters A runner, a mere boy, “leaves the woods on the 


, ioll and starts down the slope with the message. He reaches 
ne of German fire. A rain of bullets hits the ground be- 
ind in front of him. The boy is hit and eollapses—drops 

\s he falls another youth, with no hesitation, valiantly, 


for his comrades and his country, with no thought save 


1 


1 


if it is all in the day’s work, leaves the woods with a dupli- 

4io tuessage, down the same path his slain buddy took, 

: ugh a hell of fire, and makes it. Many more boys were 
| hing on this wooded knoll to take his place did he fall, 

. ‘lis is the noble thing, my friend, any one of the millions 

tir soldiers would have done had the opportunity presented 

ir. They had no thought of high wages, overtime, or luxuries 

Do t this Government owe a debt of gratitude to these men? 

‘tuust do justice to those who escaped injury. We must never 

Ta »care for the disabled and dependent ones. It has always 

a ie policy of this Government from its very inception to 


Ww its gratitude in some form to its soldiers of every war. 
wonder if those who have fought this legislation so per- 
many of whom piled up swollen profits during the | 
‘ealize their true position in the estimation of their fellow | 
st vmen, 


: ‘Th 
| 


ntly 


On May 29, 1920, this House passed a bill providing for ad- 


justed compensation to veterans of the World War—H. R. 
14157, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session. Under the terns 
of that bill each veteran was to have the choice of any one, 


but only one, of the five following plans: 
(1) To receive an “ adjusted service certificate.” 
in title 2; 


as provided 


(2) To receive an “ adjusted service certificate,’ as proveded 
in title 3; 

(3) To receive “vocational training aid,” as provided in 
title 4; r 


(4) To receive “ farm or home aid,” as provided in title 5; or 

(5) To receive “land settlement aid,” as provided in title 6. 

This bill (H. R. 10874) grants to each veteran the right 
select any.one, but only one, of the five following plans: 

1. To receive “adjusted service pay,” as provided in title 
4: but the veteran can not choose this plan if the amount of 
his adjusted service credit is more than $50; 

2 To receive an “adjusted service certiticnte,’ 
in title 5; 


to 


as provided 


3. To receive “vocational training aid,” as provided in 
title 6; 

4.To receive “farm or home aid,” as provided in title 
7: oF 

5. To receive “land settlement aid,” as provided in title 8 


Each one of these bills and each provision of each bill should 
be carefully compared with respect to the benefits that it pro- 
poses for the veterans on the one hand and the taxes or burden 
that it levies upon the National Treasury upon the other hand 

For one, IT desire it to be known that I shall no: vote for this 
bill with the idea of making a donation to the veterans, but 
for the purpose of paying to them additional compensation for 
what they did. Although the word “ bonus” is ¢ mmonly used 


in this discussion, we should regard it as additions! pay what 
sver the term may be used to designate what the veteran is to 
receive, 

The Government called him from his occupation on the 


farm or in the store or other place of business and directed 
him to proceed to war, which involves the greatest loss and 
the greatest risk to which a citizen can be assigned by his 
(iovernment. He was compelled tf go regardless of his wishes, 
and if he had resisted he might have landed in the penitentiary 
Even those who encouraged others to evade the law were 
placed under confinement in order that they might have ample 
time to meditate and be deprived of the opportunity of inter- 
fering with the progress of the war. While the boys were train- 
ing in America and fighting in France, their own business 
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affairs were largely destroyed. But those who remained at 
home had special advantages, for big profits and the preserva- 
tion of their own business enterprises furnishing profitable em- 
ployment after the war. 

The bill H. R. 14157 of the Sixty-sixth Congress, second ‘ses- 
sion, passed by this House May 29, 1920, carried five tax pro- 
visions designed to raise increased revenues, aggregating $1,- 
276,500,000 within the period of three years immediately suc- 
ceeding the date of its effective operation. The committee re- 
port on that bill enumerated these provisions as follows: 

“1. An additional surtax on individual incomes of 1 per cent 
of the amount by which the net income exceeds $5,000 and does 
not exceed $10,000; 2 per cent from $10,000 to $26,000; and 3 
per-cent of incomes in excess of $26,000. (This provision is 
estimated to yield $108,000,000 per annum.) 

“2. A tax equivalent to one-fifth of 1 per cent on the sale of 
stocks and bonds. (This provision is estimated to yield $190,- 
000,000 per annum.) 

“3. A tax equivalent to one-half of 1 per cent on the sale of 
real estate. (This provision is estimated to yield $50,000,000 
per annum. ) 

“4. An increase of approximately 15 per cent in the existing 
tax on cigars and tobacco and of approximately 25 per cent of 
the tax on cigarettes. -(This provision is estimated to yield 
$55,000,000 per annum.) 

“>. An excise tax on corporations issuing stock dividends 
subsequent to March 15, 1920, equivalent to 10 per cent of the 
value of stock so issued. (This provision is estimated to yield 
$45,000,000 on stock dividends already declared and $7,500,000 
per annum on future stock dividends.” 

In contrast with that increase of taxation, note the significant 
fact that the pending bill does not increase taxation in any 
form. 

The committee report (No, 804) on this bill (H. R. 10874) 
points out the following advantages of the new plan now under 
consideration : 

ADVANTAGES OF NEW PLAN. 

“ First. No new taxation or issuance of new securities is at 
present required. 

* Second. It provides for the veteran in need a method of ob- 
taining aid. 

“ Third. The amounts required each year after July 1, 1923, 
are small compared to those which have heretofore been met 
and can be provided without any difficulties or derangement of 
our financial situation. 

“ Fourth. The plan tends to promote saving habits among the 
veterans. 

* Fifth. It protects the veteran himself and his family from 
misfortune in the future. 

“Sixth. It will create a class of home builders who will 
greatly increase the mass of property in the country.” 

ADJUSTED SERVICE CREDIT. 

An adjusted service credit for each veteran is based upon an 
allowance for each day of service in excess of 60 days—bonus 
of $60 paid heretofore—in the military or naval forces of the 
United States after April 5, 1917, and before July 1, 1919, at 
the rate of $1.25 for each day of overseas service and $1 for 
each day of home service, with a maximum of $625 for over- 
seus service and $500 for home service. Every veteran whose 
allowance on this basis is $50 or less will receive cash. 

Vor the fiseal year 1923 such payments will aggregate $16,- 
000,000, approximately. Every veteran whose allowance on this 
basis exceeds $50 will receive an adjusted service certificate 
which will have a face value equal to the sum of his adjusted 
service credit increased by 25 per cent plus interest thereon for 


Cost of bonus on basis of (1) 
vision); (2) issue edjuste } 
farm and home aid; (5) 74 per cent to recetve land setticment aid. 


paying all adjusted compensation that amounts to $50 or 





Certificates (70 


i | Oash (10 
Fiscal] year. | per cent). 


$16, 000,000 | $26, 604, 000 
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20 years at the rate of 4} per cent per annum, compounded ap. 
nually—such value being approximately equal to 3.15 times the 
adjusted credit service of the veteran. The certificate is to be 
issued under date of October 1, 1922, and will be payable to the 
veteran September 30, 1942. In the event of his death, how- 
ever, the amount due him will be paid to his beneficiary, if any: 
otherwise to his estate. ey 

This adjusted service certificate is substantially a paid-up 20- 
year endowment insurance policy for the face value thereof. An 
adjusted service certificate for $125—overseas service—will be 
worth $376.83. An adjusted service certificate for the maxi- 
mum, $500, for home service will be worth $1,507.32 at maturity, 
and an adjusted certificate for maximum overseas service, $625, 
will be worth $1,884 at maturity. 

According to these allowances the adjusted service certificate 
will be a paid-up insurance policy which will be paid in ful! at 
the veteran’s death to his beneficiary or his estate. Those who 
live beyond the expiration of the 20-year period will receive the 
face value of their certificates at maturity. If, unfortunately, 
a veteran should die soon after the issuance of his adjusted 
certificate, or its allowance, its full amount would be paid: at 
once to his beneficiary or his estate. Thus every veteran’s wife 
and family, if he is married, would have at once cash equal to 
the face value of his adjusted service certificate. 

Moreover, he will not be troubled from month to month, quar- 
ter to quarter, year to year, for payment of insurance premiuwus. 
He will have a paid-up policy that can be deposited in a safety 
box as life insurance. 

The estimates furnished from official sources and quoted in 
the committee report show that. the largest draft upon the 
Treasury in any one year prior to 1943 would be made in 1926— 
$136,825,000. 

BANK LOANS, 

These adjusted certificates will be serviceable as security for 
bank loans prior to September 30, 1925, to the extent of 50 per 
eent of the loan basis of the certificate. Of course, they can 
be handled as collateral with the veteran’s promissory note prior 
to that date. The bank rate of interest to be charged on such 
note is not expected to exceed by more than 2 per cent per 
annum the rate charged from the date of the loan for the dis- 
count of 90-day commercial paper by the Federal reserve bank 
for the district in which said bank is located. If the payment 
of the veteran’s note, principal and interest, should be in de- 
fault at any time for a period of six months, the Secretary of 
the Treasury may liquidate and cancel said note by the payment 
to the bank of the amount of unpaid principal and interest due 
at that time. 

If the veteran is deceased, the difference between the value of 
the certificate and the amount of the bank’s claim will be jaid 
to the veteran’s beneficiary or his estate by the Secretary o! thie 
Treasury. 

It seems to me that the chief value of these adjusted certifi- 
eates appears in their use as an insurance policy to be paid in 
full at the death of the veteran or at the end of the 20-year 
period. Thus the veteran’s family would receive a marked 
benefit at a time of urgency and at the end of the 20-year period 
the surviving veterans would receive a cash return that would 
be very valuable to them at an important peried in their busi- 
ness career. This plan promises protection to a family that may 
be in urgent need. It is of marked advantage to the veterans ‘1 
the midst of their business activities when the amount of the 
insurance can be used wisely in business pursuits. 

The following table quoted from the report of the commitice 
will give at a glance the total cost of the bill to the Government 
for each and all of the various options specified in the bill, the 
grand total being $4,098,719,350: 


less per veteran (approzimately 10 per cent of the men will come wnder this pro- 


service certificates to 70 per cent of the remaining veterans; (3) 24 per cent to receive vocational training aid; (4) 10 per cent to recetve 
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sai ion that amounts to $50 or less per veteran (approximately 10 per cent of the men will come under this provision) ; (2) issne 
per cent of the remaining veterans; (3) 24 per cent to receive vocational training aid; (4) 10 per cent to receive farm and home aid; (5) 74 per cent 
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Certificates (70 per cent) ‘ ‘ ‘ | 
(no borrowing). Voeational Farm Land 
fiscal veur Cash (10 training and home settlement Total 
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\t this point we naturally ask the question: From -what | ing the Civil War, and notwithstanding what Mr. Mellon may 
sources Can we secure the money to liquidate these obligations? | Say, Pennsylvania furnishes you his genius, which will pay 
The appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, will this. [Applause.] 
show such a marked reduction from the expenses of preceding Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gen- 


vears that the payments required each year prior to 1943 could 
he made readily from current funds without any increase of 
taxation in any form whatever. 

In addition to this, we note the fact that the British budget 
now pending in Parliament provides for an appropriation of 
£25,000,000, nearly $200,000,000, for payment of interest on 
their debt to the United States. Such payment annually 
would cover any demand for any fiscal year under the terms of 
this bill prior to 1948. The principal and interest now due on 
the British war debt amounts to $4,883,000,000, nearly $800,- 
000,000 more than the total cost of this bill. 

We have recently created a foreign debt commission, author- 
ized and instructed to secure from the British Government its 
bounds in lieu of the due bills now held by our National Treas- 
ury for the loans advanced to that Government during the 
period of the war. Those due bills concede a rate of interest at 
5 per cent, Our foreign debt commission is required to demand 
at least 44 per cent annually, and the interest due from British 
loans will more than cover the annual charges of this bill prior 
to 1943, 

Moreover, when the British bonds are secured they can be 
placed upon the market for investment purposes with the guar- 
anty of the United States, and thus ample funds can be secured 
to pay any demand that may arise under this bill. So we may 
dismiss at onee the anxiety with respect to an increase of taxes 
to pay this obligation to the ex-service men of the World War. 

The money represented by those British bonds was secured 
from the people of this country in time of war for war purposes. 
So by the use of these securities we can cancel a war obligation 
with money secured for war purposes. 

These facts will surely serve as an adequate antidote to all 
the skepticism and narrow complaint on the part of the critics 
of this bill. I believe that its enactment and application will 
demonstrate its wisdom and the justice of its terms. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Foc]. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, the mental processes exhibited 
here this afternoon have been so baffling that in order that 
one might know where he is going to stand, it is well to state 
his position. So marry gentlemen have talked against the bill 
and have yet declared that they are going to vote for it, that I 
think it necessary for me to say that I am in favor of any 
honus bill for these men, and if I had the time I believe I could 
tell you why, I have not time to go into it at any great length, 
but IT want to tell you that I was here before the war and 
during the war, and I have been here since the war. I have 
heard all of the debate, and I saw what happened to these 
young men. Our friend from California [Mr. KAHN] was in- 
sistent that they should all go and go at once, and the trouble 
about it was that they did not go quite soon enough, great 
and glorious as was their victory over the iron lines of the 
Germans and the summit of fame and glory they reached. I 
Say that that carries an implication applicable to the White 
House “keeping us eut of war,’ which I could explain at 
greiter length, and I hope I may have the opportunity at some 
other time to do so. To quiet your apprehension about paying 
this, I want to say that it is so absurd that it is a mere inci- 
dent. Let me take you back to the days of the Revolutionary 
War. Pennsylvania furnished Robert Morris, who took care of 
that situation, and Pennsylvania later furnished Jay Cook dur- 





| of our soldiers in the war? 





tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE]. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, I shall not attempt in the short 
space of time allotted me to discuss the merits of this bill. I 
am for the bill because I believe it to be right, but it may be of 
some interest to the Members of this House to know that at a 
meeting of the Pennsylvania delegation this morning, when 31 
out of 36 Members attended, 30 Members agreed to vote for the 
bill, and only 1 was against it. I am also assured that of the 
5 Members absent from the conference this morning 3 will vote 
for the bill, making a total of 33 votes in favor of graniing the 
soldiers a bonus. [Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Burrovens}. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Speaker, I am extremely sorry that 
I find myself unable to give my support to this bill. I had hoped 
that after many weeks of consideration the Ways and Means 
Committee might be able to report a bill that would be fair to 
the ex-service men and fair to the country. 

But I am opposed to this bill in the form in which it comes 
before us, as I was opposed to a similar bill presented here 
nearly two years ago. I am opposed to it on grounds of expedi- 
ency and I am opposed to it on grounds of principle. I am op- 
posed to it because business conditions throughout the country 
and the financial condition of the Treasury do not, in my opinion, 
justify a vote for it at this time. I am opposed to it because 
it undertakes te do a most unwise and altogether impossible 
thing, namely, to measure in dollars and cents the sacritices 
made in time of war. 

I can understand and approve the principle by which a grate- 
ful nation taxes its people to care for those of its defenders who 
are in need—breken and shattered in body or in mind as a 
result of their service. I might even go so far as to approve the 
principle by which, when economic and financial conditions seem 
to warrant it, public funds are used to relieve a great body of 
ex-service men shown to be in need from any cause not the re- 
sult of their own misconduct. But, Mr. Speaker, I am wholly 
unable to understand or to approve any measure that seeks to 
compensate or reward according to the value of the service out 
of the Public Treasury perfectly well and able-bodied men, not 
shown to be in any need whatever, for the performance in time 


| of great national emergency of one of the primary duties of citi- 


zenship. Such a principle, according to my view, is contrary 
to the very essence of democracy. 

Just stop a minute and think of it. If once you embark upon 
such an enterprise, where will you stop? If once you admit this 
principle, where is it bound to lead you? Will anyone for a 
moment contend that the miserable pittance provided in this 
bill is any adequate compensation for the service and sacrifice 
Of course not. Will anyone be so 
bold as to claim that for $1 or $1.25 a day we can “ adjust ” the 
stipend—never intended as compensation—received by the serv- 
ice man to the basis of pay received by those who took ad- 
vantage of their country in her hour of perilous need? My 


| answer is it can not be done; and if it could be done we would 


only be trying to correct one wrong by committing another one. 
If this is in fact, as it pretends to be, an attempt to “ adjust 
compensation,” all I can say is it is a pitiful failure. You are 


| not even paying a decent installment on the obligation, to say 
“Adjustment ” means settlement 
I ask you.now—and I havea right to 


nothing of settling it in full. 
if it means anything. 
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ask it—what assurance have you that this is the end of it? If 
this bill is passed and this money is paid under any of the 
options of the bill, what sort of a release or acquittance do you 
propose to take? Just how do you propose to be discharged 
of the “ obligation” you are “adjusting”? I say you will get 
no release. You will not be discharged. But you will do at 
least three things. In the first place you will admit an obliga- 
tion that the Government of the United States must “ compen- 
sate” those who defend it in war, a thing that has never before 
been done in our history. In the second place you will not meet 
the obligation but, at most, will make a miserable little payment 
on account of it. And, in the third place, you will leave the 
door wide open for cheap politicians to start another drive, 
exactly as they started this one, for another “adjustment,” at 
any time when a few million votes are thought to be badly 
needed. <All of which leads me back to the proposition with 
whieh I started, namely, you are seeking to do the impossible 
when you try to measure patriotic service and sacrifice in 
terms of dollars and cents. 

Government aid, Mr. Speaker, for that is all this is, no mat- 
ter what you may eall it, to its ex-service men should be based 
upon their need of it and not upon the fact of service. I object 
to this bill because it makes no distinction whatever in terms 
between the man who is in need and the man who is not in need. 
In effect, however, it clearly discriminates against the man who 
is in need as compared with his more fortunate comrade. As 
stated by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TreEApwAyY] 
and the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trison] in their mi- 
nority report: 

‘The well-to-do veteran can hold his certificate, and will receive an 
increase of 25 per cent over his adjusted compensation plus compound 
interest for 20 years; while the man who is obliged to borrow and is 
unable to meet his note when due not only loses 25 per cent increase 
and compound interest, but is compelled to accept 80 cents on the dollar 
of that compensation which proponents of the bill claim he is morally 
entitled to. 

I am opposed to this bill because it is a “ leap in the dark.” 
No man living can tell what it will cost. No man living can 
give a rational estimate of what it will cost. The majority of 
the committee in their report fix the probable cost at approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000, On the other hand, the Secretary of 
the Treasury has said within a week that the possible cost to 
the Government involved in one of the options of this bill 
amounts to $18,562,500,000. The truth is doubtless somewhere 
between these extremes, but just where nobody knows, and one 
guess is as good as another. I cite these figures merely to show 
the utter impossibility of making any dependable estimate as 
to the cost to the Government involved in the bill. This is bound 
to be so, because it is impossible to tell or even to estimate what 
percentage of the 5,000,000 of ex-service men will choose any 
one of the options provided in the bill. Under date of March 13, 
the Secretary of the Treasury said: 

It is clear that whatever form the soldiers’ bonus may take, whether 
it contemplates a thorough-going insurance plan or follows the outlines 
of the bill which is now pending, it will cost from $300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 for the next three or four years, and may involve continu- 
ing liabilities thereafter of over $200,000,000 a year until 1943. 

But whatever the cost, we do know it is bound to be great. 
Keven the committee does not put it at less than $4,000,000,000. 
Now, where is all this money coming from? There is not a word 
or a suggestion in the bill from beginning to end as to how this 
money is to be secured. It is well known that various plans have 
at one time and another been considered by the committee, but 
each one has in turn been discarded, and now we have a bill 
without any provision whatever for securing the funds with 
which to pay the huge amounts required. The whole bill seems 
to have been framed upon the philosophy of the man who still 
thinks it possible to have his cake and eat it, too; or of those 
other optimistic individuals who are still trying to extract sun- 
shine from cucumbers or to lift themselves by their boot straps. 
I ask again, Where is the money coming from? Certainly it is 
not in the Treasury of the United States, and there is no prospect 
of its coming there from any legislation now. on the statute books. 
With the Treasury under a great strain; with more than $6,000,- 
000,000 of Victory notes to be financed in the next 15 months; 
a national debt, including loans to the Allies of over twenty-three 
times the total debt before the war; with all the productive 
agencies of the country staggering under the burden of excessive 
taxation ; with millions of unemployed walking our streets; with 
credits for many months past almost at the breaking point, and 
rates of money and living costs only just beginning to recede 
from a level generally higher than for half a century; with a 
deficit of receipts over expenditures for the year forecasted at 
approximately $300,000,000 ; with estimates of receipts from the 
income tax for the year 1922 about one-half what they were last 
year; with such a situation existing and the country just emerg- 
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ing from a financial condition which at various times has threat. 
ened results almost too appalling to contemplate, the danger of 
imposing at this time a further burden, which will certainly pe 
as much as $4,000,000,000, and will probably be five or six pil. 
lions of dollars, and may, indeed, be a great deal more than that, 
with no provision whatever for paying it, seems to me so evident 
as to need no argument. A vote for such a proposition under 
such circumstances seems to me an act of utter folly, unworthy 
of any reasonable man, 

Again, I am opposed to this bill, Mr. Speaker, because I believe 
we should put first things first. The primary obligation of this 
Government to its ex-service men is to the wounded and dis. 
abled. Consider for a moment what that obligation means, 
What are we now doing for these men? What has already beep 
the expense to the Government on their account? What is it 
likely to be in the future? 

I have before me a statement furnished by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, giving me data concerning the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau as of February 1, 1922. This state- 
ment shows the total of expenditures by the Government for 
its disabled ex-service men and their dependents from the date 
of the passage of the war risk insurance act, October 6, 1917, 
to February 1, 1922. It shows that the following amounts have 
been actually paid by the Government for the following pur- 
poses: 





PEE SERIE i te docndinncadimmebiatitipasinidd $226, 293, 259. 70 
ERE ETS LIGETI FAL EBL RON 294, 621, 689. 83 
CII ih lic tlh ans de emis esto bg pn ecarenes scat ictea 310, 149, 892. 17 
IN 4 dic a taresceesace tilid wotitnstne ditled ahem itil chalet da tdi 300, 947, 327. 60 
I i in an.scelessitnsciissts tclnsenih tities daiditatln so abbas en taeabin otek 282, 107, 540. 78 
Medical and hospital services__........-.---.---- 105, 655, 210. 91 


Administrative 47, 561, 869. 53 


i EL ial cae 1, 567, 336, 790. 52 


From these figures it will be seen that it has taken $47.- 
561,869.53 to administer a total of $1,567,336,790.52 of actual 
expenditures. This, as I reckon it, is less than 34 per cent. 

The above-quoted statement of expenditures does not include 
the assumed liability of the Government by reason of insurance 
awards. This amounts to $860,154,493. Nor does it include tlie 
$60 bonus given to every ex-service man upon his discharge. 
This amounts to $256,239,900. Nor does it include the amounts 
appropriated for the construction of hospitals. This figure is 
$18,600,000. 

If these amounts are also added to the expenditures noted 
above it will be seen that there had been on February 1, 192°, a 
grand total of expenditures to the ex-service men of $2,702,- 
821,185. This would still further reduce the percentage of cost 
of administration. 

The following statement furnished me by the Bureau of the 
Budget gives in detail the principal operations of the Veteraus’ 
Bureau as of February 1, 1922: 


Principal operations as of February 1, 1922. 


INSURANCE, 
Nomber..ef claims received... nccnccensusun 172, 849 
a Be EE eee eee, ae 150, 971 
Commuted value of claims allowed____-----__~-... $1, 323, 206, 545. 9s 
Amount paid in awards to date-__---.----____-_ $294, 621, 689. 83 
Aamoutt peld ant. 88  SORGRIndesb ds cnenepicona $9, 432, 913. 51 
COMPENSATION. 
CONS TABOR nnn tirenniindtieetlomnsbencaine 775, 812 
CS ES coe ences senen imentinmlias te: 888, 069 
CD “QUEUE oo ecco ee dan desu nee mijinebbicili latin Se 204, 133 
Commuted value of claims allowed___--_--_---_-- $13, 158, 758 32 
Amount ps3id in awards to date_--~-~...---.-------- $310, 149, 892. 17 
ApoGnt POIG 1h JARUETY — 2. node sicnncceune== i oak $10, 194, 506. 92 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 
© Or Be Bo on hk einer eeetinngivn 508, 726 
eT Sh! = ee 138, 524 
3S. Hembe? BOW 1b WHRMEE. acscendcemtudedswuus 104, 923 
4, Shabu nmements 10  Gi00 nc neo dew tietbepacdnctee $226, 293, 259. 70 
5. Disbursements in January. _--~-.-. Pchapcetiatiiatail $15, 012, 960. 75 
HOSPITALIZATION, 
1. Total number of admissions to hospitals to date_ 212, 131 
2, Number in hospitals: 
EID i orcs vie avalibndpeititinteilane 12,198 
NOOTORRy CRISIS 0. oon cecetolod 8, 833 
General and surgical............. 9,614 
TEUUIIIT .siccsensiesans aivceiguhins: tain tinea ttasiincieeietabeiitads 80. 645 
8. Disbursements for medical and hospital services_ $105, 655, 210. 91 
4. Disbursements monthly...._....-..---------.. $6, 500. 000. 00 


The assumed liability of the Government by reason of insurance awards 
amounts to $860,154,493. This figure is arrived at by deducting the 
remiums collected from ex-service men, so that the total expenditure 
y the Government for disabled ex-service men amounts to $2,427.- 
491,285. To this amount also might be added $256,239,900, which 
represents the $60 bonus given to every ex-service man upon bis dis- 
charge from military or naval service, which would make a total of 
$2,683,721,185, to which there might be added $18,600,000, the amount 
appropriated for the construction of hospitals, which would make a 
grand total expenditure to ex-service men of $2,702,321,185, 























comparative table of: annual pensions of allied countries: in compart 
sion with compensation paid by, United States, per annum, 
TOTAL PERMANENT; DISABILITY. (MAN. ALONE). 


eat Britain _.--------------~—~-~--=~-~--—~~-<= spaseeqrannanenanesaves 
 valee in United States dollars, $376.48.) 


Il 


£104 


Canada. --——- - on ons ee nn enn can we mme site chegiinenisdiaes $600 
(Value in United States dolars, $540.) 
France_------ wen oe nn oo en nn wn ne francs... 4, 000 
; Value in United States dollars, $314.) 
Italy ~------------+-=-----=--= Se ee = a eee lires. 1,2 
(Value in United States dollars, $55.44.) 


Ste ted... cenwene Aachen entree eee $1, 200 


_: In addition to compensation benefits, above referred to, the 
Unit States also pays insuranee; if the ex-soldier becomes perma- 
ventiy and totally disabled, his insurance policy matures: and he re- 
a uch payments in. addition to payments-of compensation. 
Ill. \lowanees by the various Governments for benefits of families of 
iidiers while they were absent in the military or naval service. 
Per annum: 
France _ moar aleve csi pacianas sshigsahiontdan cailenahintaben es aicaidctsh edhe detainee acme, $50. 15 
Crent Britaded canccceretiee celeste he cntnpedullencaehinanababenbndy aidiiseitititcan ditties 202. 36 
Its = eens = dentin sttsien tinnin denigiimpetniadimatintn dina latina 11. 24 
Tinited Steb68.n<uaennnneeneransene menace cmminmnt 360. 00 
Iv. The United States have approved for vocational training 303,276; 
and 104,923 are still in training. The minister of labor states that 
Engiand under the labor ministry's seheme has approved 58,000 ex- 
service men for training, and 24,000 are still in training. 
Rates of pay for enlisted men. 
Great Britain —--.20.--<nece enone seen owncenan= per month... $11. 40 
France... .ccnn-cceeneeneseoesewesosencenencsoares ae 1. 50 
JAPAN. oo ce ences edeesescewncucenowsewodawe doa... 1.78 
It 9 xx cecqsen on iilge eigenen tt dh ahah ooh niin alanis Gh-esiheptbieh atlas antliied saleable GOs 60 1. 58 
Ur |  Bteh@ticentesvtete neinatennanipariiatendiindlinieiatnaniel do_... 30.00 
Ur States (if overseas) deasivin thes txsefaniaePaisaae nate do 33. 00 
VI. Table showing total amounts paid to soldiers of the various wars 
1 which the United States has been engaged from 90-1917. 
R utionasy: Wala sdcwececeae Sh ation cdetticialiestincniaiililicackivithcad $70, 000, 000 
War Of LBBB ur dcideiseeicnerticehinntarpchinccp bienedihdilonkiehinnten ailiaidial 46, 054, 572 
[ne DOD IOLD LIGAEN 20, 017, 919 
Mexican, W&? .onasscecoedaqueceoenee tenn anaeuaaiem 54, 471, 001 
CHAD WR ice ieee ate, tes telat ntncea eet dient nied Deets 5, 749, 030, 456 
War with Spain and Philippine insurrection._.-_..-__ 76, VOO, OVO 
Vil. Compensation at the rate of $8 per month was all that was 


allowed soldiers of the Civil War who were disabled in the struggle 
to save the Union for 25 years after the Civil War, and now 60 years 
after the Civil War disabled veterans are allowed $50 per month, or 
in cuse of absolute helplessness.$72 per month. 

VIII. Spanish-American War veterans for 20 years after the close 
of the Spanish War were only allowed $30 per month for commissioned 
officers of the rank of lieutenant colonel and higher rank who were 
tutally disabled and $8 per month for nencommissioned officers and 
privates who were totally disabled. Spanish-American War veterans 
now limited to maximum of $30 per month and a minimum of $12 
per month, depending upon degree of disability. 

IX. The United States has spent as much as both France and Great 
ritain combined for benefits in favor of disabled ex-service men, 
despite the fact that the casualties of France and Great Britain were 
far greater, 

Irom these figures and also from information furnished me 
by Col. C. R. Forbes, Direetor of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, it is my understanding that the Government of the 
United States: is now— 

laying out over $1,000,000 in cash every day, including Sun- 
day, directly into the hands of the ex-service man or his de- 
pendents, 

Providing, without cost, hospital care and treatment to 30,000 
veterans. This care includes beard and lodging and represents 
an expenditure by the Government of $60,000,000 per annum. 

Giving vocational training, without cost, to over 100,000 dis- 
able ex-service men at:an expenditure for tuition and supervi- 
sion of $30,000,000 per annum. . 

Mailing out 650,000 checks every month, 
$42,000,000. 

Conducting an insurance business for over 600,000 ex-service 
men without any cost of administration to them, Insurance in 
Three and-one-half billions. 

Conducting. over 50,000 medical examinations every month. 

Civing outside treatment in cases where hospitalization is not 
required to 20,000 ex-service men every month. 

Receiving 1,000 new ‘claims. every day in addition to the 
1,200,000 already on file; employing 4,000 ex-service men and 
woluen in carrying out the work. 

Requiring for 1922 expenditures in behalf of the disabled ex- 
service man, $510,000,000—more than the entire expenditure of 
the whole United States in 1897. 

The United States of America is already doing more for its 
disabled veterans than any country in the world, despite the 
fact that their losses were far heavier than ours. 

I make these statements, Mr. Speaker, and quote these figures 
not for the purpose of showing that the Gevernment of the 
United States has done its full duty, or, indeed, is doing all that 
Should be done for its disabled ex-service men. I know that is 
hot the fact. A great. deal yet remains to be done. There is 
altogether too much delay in acting upon worthy claims. More 
hospitals must be provided te care for the sick in bedy and 
mind. If we may judge from experience following the Civil 
War, these disability claims are bound to continue and to in- 


representing 


force: 
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crease in number and) amount for at least twenty or thirty 
years. Well-informed men believe that by the end of this period 
such: claims: may well have cost the Government as much as 
$50,000,000,000. 

With sueh a.tremendous obligation, admitted by all to*be of 
primary importance, confronting the Government, I, for one, 
feel that at least while business and economic conditions re 
main as at present, we should not impose further burdens upen 
our peeple in order’ to provide a “bonus” for perfectly well, 
able-bodied men. 

Mr, FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hrereicx]}. 

Mr, HERRICK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am in favor 
of a soldiers’ bonus. I may say that I am not satisfied with 
this bill, but I shall vote for the bill, beeause if we do not pass 
this bill I am afraid that the soldier boys will not get anything. 
Rather than that they shall not have anything I am going to 
vote for the bill. We took care of the 10 per’ cent plus men, 
we took care of the shipping interests, we took care of the 
railroads, and every grafter that had anything to do with the 
war [laughter and applause], and I would be ashamed to call 
myself an American citizen if we could not do a little some- 
thing for the soldier boys. The soldier boys would not be in the 
deplorable condition that they are to-day if the profiteers had 
not seen buge and heretofore undreamed-of profits to be gotten 
out of getting the United States into the European war. All 
the rant, cant, and propaganda that they had put out about the 
United States entering the war to make the world safe for 
democracy was a fake and a fraud and a lie upon the intelli- 
gence of the people. The United States was forced into the 
war for two reasons and two only: First, to make the world 
safe for three and one-half billions of British bonds held by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and a few other New York profiteers; 
second, the colossal profits that the profiteers knew that they 
could reap by plunging the Nation into war, and which stb- 
sequent history has since proved that they did reap. In this 
crime against the American people the Democratic Party was 
far more guilty than the Republican Party, because the Re- 
publican Party was honest enough to demand that the United 
States should enter the war when the Germans sank the Lusi- 
tania; and if the United States ever was going to get into the 
war that was the time to get into it or forever stay out of it. 
From that time on the Republican Party was a war party, and 
was honest enough to openly advocate the entrance of the United 
States into. the war, while the Democrats hypocritieally pre- 
tended to be a peace party and won the election in 1916 upon 
the false cry “ Wilson kept us out of war.” The fact that the 
Democrats won that election upon an antiwar platform was 
positive proof that the American people were unalterably op- 
posed to the United States departing from the time-honored 
policy of no.participation in any foreign entangling alliances. 
Had the United States not entered the war it would probably 
have been fought to a draw, and even had the Germans won they 
would have been too exhausted to attack anyone more than 3,000 
miles away with a broad ocean between. 

All of the statements that the propagandists had put out that 
the Germans intended to attack and saek the United States was 
the veriest rot and drivel, put out solely for the purpose of 
working the people up into a frenzy in order that the people 
would sanction the sacking of the United States by the war 
profiteers, which was duly done on a colossal seale such as was 
never known before. They saddled upon the country a debt of 
$34,000,000,000 as an immediate delit and untold billions in com- 
pensation, hospitalization, and war-risk insurance payments, to 
say nothing of the loss of undetermined billions of productive 
wealth by the crippling and the impairment of the health of 
4,000,000 of our national man power, thereby destroying their 
ability to produce wealth to the extent of undetermined billions. 
And now it is these same enemies of the Nation who, under the 
guise of patriotism, rebbed the Nation of untold billions, who 
are raising the cry that the Nation is unable to pay the ex- 
service an a small stipend to partly compensate him for the 
irreparable injury that they have done to him. It was these 
same hellians that by their frenzied opposition have prevented 
the passage of any bonus bill that wouid be of any reul benefit 
to the ex-service man. This.miserable makeshift of a so-called 


adjusted compensation act really ought to be entitled “a bill 
for *the enabling of the banks to collect additional interest 


and for the creation of additional Government expense by the 
creation of unnecessary clerical expense.” Under title (V), ad- 
justed service certificates, section 501, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon certification from the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy, is directed to issue to the veteran a cer- 
tifieate which the veteran can take to a bank.and bowrew 50 per 
cent of its face value thereon, paying the banker interest there- 
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for. Now, if the Government is going to issue to the veteran a 
certificate upon which he can borrow circulating medium paper 
money, which money will in many instances be United States 
notes, ‘why the devil can not the Government issue sufficient 
noniirterest-bearing United States notes to pay the veterans’ 
bonus, and pay the veteran in full without compelling him to 
pay part of his bonus to the banks in interest? If the salaries 
of the Members of Congress can be paid in United States notes, 
as they are, why the devil can not the soldiers’ bonus be 
paid in United States notes? Yes; I know that those who think 
that this Government can not do anything except by indirection 
and that nothing will be done right unless it gives the bankers 
and profiteers a share in it will say that this is a wild and 
Visionary proposal, and will shout that the United States notes 
would be fiat money, and that there would be nothing back of 
them; but if you would ask them what is back of Government 
bonds and what would be back of these certificates, they would 
immediately reply, “ Why, the whole credit of the United States 
Government,” and they would be quite correct, except that the 
United States notes would also have the entire credit of the 
whole United States back of them also. 

The only difference between a United States bond and a 
United States note is that the bond draws interest and the note 
does not; and further, that the bond is not subject to taxation, 
while the United States note, being circulating medium, is. 
Therefore, the bond is a favored investment for those who be- 
loug to the class that have, and want to hide away, their wealth 
in nontaxable securities and thus escape paying their just pro- 
portion of the burden necessary in maintaining the Government, 
It is high time that something be done to check the rapid concen- 
tration of the entire wealth of the Nation in the hands of about 2 
per cent of the population. This condition is rapidly approach- 
ing, and when that day comes it will mean the dissolution of the 
Government either from internal disorder or external aggres- 
sion, for this has been the cause of the decay and the decline 
of every nation that rose to world power and then declined to 
oblivion since the dawn of primeval time. I say, in all sincerity, 
ihat if something is not done to check this rapid absorption of ! 
all the national wealth in the hands of an infinitesimal portion | 
of the population and the dispossession of the masses, there are 
many men who are now Members of this Congress that will live 
to see the day when the red banner of Bolshevism will float over 
this Capitol. For it should be remembered that money of itself 
is not wealth, but is merely the medium for measuring and con- 
trolling wealth. Wealth is food, clothing, shelter, buildings, 
lands, and tools to work with. The minimum wealth of this 
whole Nation has been estimated at $287,000,000,000, and our 
present national debt at $24.000,000,000, so I fail to see just how 
the adaption of one-half of $1,000,000,000 in noninterest bearing 
United States notes would bankrupt the country, for in so long 
as un nation does not owe more than the total amount of wealth 
in the nation amounts to, the nation is not broke. 

But even this method need not have been resorted to; there 
were still other methods. One would have been to have taxed 
back from the profiteers a little of the stupendous and hereto- 
fore unheard-of profits that they made during the war on ac- 
count of the boys being over there, amounting, in some in- 
stances, to from 400 to 1,400 per cent. This could have been 
done by the reenactment of an excess net profits tax, with a tax 
upon excess dividends, and a tax on stocks and bonds. 

There was still another way, and that was to have compelled 
England and France to pay us the $500,000,000 interest that 
they owe us on the $10,000,000,000 that they borrowed from 
us, and which they are using to further strengthen their mili- 
tarism, and use it to pay our soldier boys their long overdue 
compensation. 

And still there was another way. That would have been to 
have passed House bill 8454, a bill by Mr. Herrick levying 
a 50 per cent net profits tax upon the film producers and theatri- 

cal shows. ‘This would have absorbed, for the laudable purpose 
of paying the soldier boys their compensation, Some of the ex- 
cessive and inordinate profits that the movie film producers 
make and spend in Bacchanalian revels, such as the “ Fatty” 
Arbuckle debauch and many others that the daily press has 
been filled with during the last six months. 

The Democrats are very loud of mouth concerning Republican 
procrastination in granting compensation to the ex-service man 
and Republican toadying to the grafters and profiteers. Unfor- 


tunately, these charges are only too true. But by what right 
do the Democrats srrogate to themselves the right to cast 


stones? Was it not a Democratic President “ who kept us out 
of war”? Who plunged us into war and sent these same boys 
overseas to become crippled up? And was it not a Democratic 
administration who flung wide the gates of the United States 
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son. Now, M-the thenanamaasitestensseuesiassieies ea to the wildest orgy of profiteering that the world has 
ever known? And was it not a Democratic administration 
who, instead of issuing noninterest-bearing United States notes 
for the payment of conducting the war, foisted upon the people 
the so-called Liberty bond graft, wherein each individual jaq 
arbitrarily assigned to them a certain quota of bonds whic) 
they were required to purchase regardless of whether they were 
able to purchase them or not under penalty of being charged 
with being pro-German? As at least 90 per cent of the people 
to whom quotas of bonds had been assigned had no money with 
which to purchase the bonds, they were, of course, compelled to 
go to money lenders and give their notes, with 10 per cent in. 
terest, and when their notes became due the bonds, which they 
were assured would be worth 100 cents on the dollar, had de- 
preciated to 84 cents on the dollar, and the makers of the notes 
were compelled to forfeit the bonds to the holders of the notes 
at the then market price, and to pay to the holders of the notes 
the differential of $16 upon the hundred, with the 10 per cent 
interest, making a net loss to the individual to whom the bond 
had been assigned of $26 on the hundred; and in some cases, 
where the holders of the notes were complete Shylocks and also 
confiscated the 4 per cent due from the Government, of $30 
upon the hundred. This, to my mind, was one of the two major 
causes for our present era of depression. This, coupled with 
profiteering, bled the country white financially. And yet this 
is the party that is asking the electorate to return them to 
power. Would it not be better for the people to purge the Re. 
publican Party of whatever undesirable elements it may con- 
tain, and continue the Republican Party in power, than to 
return the Democratic Party to power after saddling upon the 
country a calamity from which it will take a generation for the 
country to recover from its baneful effects? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the ven- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BuRKEF]. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I am 
for the soldier bonus bill. When our lads left their native land 
to fight on foreign soil, the hearts of the American people went 
with them. The hearts of the American people are with them 
in their struggle to secure consideration and just recognition 
from this Government. They followed their flag to a foreign 
land; they brought it back unspotted and unsoiled. This Nation 
owes them a debt of gratitude that can never be paid. [.Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I have the highest re- 
spect for those gentlemen who have frankly avowed that they 
are opposed to any kind of additional compensation to the sol- 
diers whatever. I would be better pleased, however, if the 
others who have stated here they were going to vote against it 
had frankly made the same avowal. Their actions, however, 
speak for themselves. Have these gentlemen who propose to 
vote against this measure and now criticize the bill ever ap- 
proved any of the numerous plans that have been presented? 
Have they now any plan to present to you? They have not. 
They never have presented a plan. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I can not; I have only the short 
time remaining. 

Mr. McFADDEN 
sented @ —_ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the two years that we have been 
deliberating over this bill and wondering whether after all 
Congress would give the soldiers any compensation nobody has 
ever been able to devise any plan that met with the approval 
of these gentlemen. Of course there are gentlemen on the floor 
here, like the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFapprn] 
and like some gentlemen on the other side of the House, who 
can each fix up a bill that he in his wisdom would approve, but 
that no other man in the House would vote for. [Applause. | 

Mr. Spexker, when this bill was first introduced it was almost 
universally hailed in Congress as a solution of the difficulties 
surrounding the subject of adjusted compensation, and it seemed 
to be conceded that it met and overcame the objections which 
had been made to the bills heretofore introduced. The mui 
objections to previous bills, and the only objections that were 
ever taken seriously, were made against the cash bonus and 
the fact that the previous bills, if enacted, would immediately 
cause large drafts upon the Treasury, which could only be met 
either by increased taxes or Treasury certificates. The bill now 
before the House obviates both of these objections. The cish 
bonus is done away with. No very large sums, comparatively 
speaking, will be drawn from the Treasury for more than three 
years. No new taxes are necessary, and nothing could be more 
useless than to tax the people to raise money that is not needed. 
Moreover, if we get, within the next three years, the interest 


The gentleman knows that I have pre 
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which we expect to receive on what foreign nations owe us, the 
amount due from Eu.zland alone will far more than take care 
of what will be required in the future. 

Under these circumstances we expected general approval of 
the pill, and it would have been so received if an organized and 
‘financed propaganda had not been started, not merely to 
misrepresent the pill but to falsify its provisions. As soon as it 
be ae evident that the bill would pass by an overwhelming 
majority bedlam broke loose, with all kind of crazy statements 
people who knew nothing about the bill and could not, in 
the very nature of things, have looked at it at the time they 
nude their objections. Even on this floor to-day there have been 
ny misstatements of what is contained in the bill that I 
-ould not in an hour correct them, if I did nothing else. One 
coqiuon statement is that the bill gives the man who only served 
‘his side the same as those who had overseas service. A 


we 
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casual reading of the bill would show that this is not so. An- 
other statement is that it gives large sums to those who only 
served a few days on this side. The fact is that those who 


only served 60 days receive nothing under the bill, and no one 
< anything except for the number of days in excess of 60 
days he served, Another common statement is that the farm- 
settlement option would involve the Government in enormous 
under the reclamation provisions. If gentlemen that 
made such statements had only given a little thought and study 
to these provisions they would have discovered that this plan is 
te least expensive to the Government, for those who take the 
option, of any of the five provided. Those taking it are merely 
allowed their service-credit pay as a payment upon the tract 
which they enter, and every other expense by the Government 
must be repaid in the same manner as upon the reclamation 
projects now carried on by the Government. Nor can any money 
he expended under this provision unless it is first approved by 
the hoard created to supervise these provisions, next approved 
y tue Budget Bureau, next by the Appropriations Committee, 
wxt by Congress, and, lastly, by the President. The only dan- 
ver connected with this provision is that we have taken such 
pains to safeguard it that a question may arise as to whether 
anything will be done under it, and it must be admitted that 
it will be several years before any of these projects get fairly 
under Way. 

Mr. Speaker, I have observed that some metropolitan dailies 
live been foremost in misrepresenting the bill and abusing 
those who supported it. This line of criticism, utterly without 
fact or argument, is one in which the parties using it so espe- 
cially excel, that I shall not enter into competition with them in 
I notice; however, that these same newspapers have 
joined hands with the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrcuin], who wrote the minority Democratic report, although 
he was formerly so abhorrent to them. But, Mr. Speaker, I do 
hot intend to use any time discussing that minority report, nor 
do I need to answer the attacks that have been made in these 
juipers, or, aS it seems to me, those which have been made on 
this floor to-day. They answer themselves with their incon- 
sistencies and their contradictions. You have been told here 
on the one hand, that the bill gives the soldiers nothing 
that it is merely a “ gold brick”; and on the other hand, 
sou have been told in this House by so distinguished a gentle- 
in as Mr. MANN, of Illinois, and others, that enormous sums 
of money will be paid to the soldiers under this bill. You have 
hee told by one set of objectors that the soldier would get no 
relief under its provisions; by others you were told that they 
would take large sums of money which were given them under 
the bill and squander every dollar of it, a statement not very 
coluplimentary to the men that fought our battles and won 
imperishable glory for our country on the fields of France. 
You have been told also that the soldier will be able to get no 
money at the bank aithough other gentlemen have told you that 
the poor banker was being imposed upon by the bill and being 
compelled to make what they called “ forced loans” in great 
amounts, 

If parties who are not familiar with the bill had no better 
excuses to offer for not voting for it than what we have heard 
to-day and could only contradict themselves in attempting to 
justify their action, we would not be surprised. But, Mr. 
Speaker, we were amazed when the Secretary of the Treasury 
cule before the Ways and Means Committee to hear him state 
in effect that it would be better for the Government to borrow 
in indefinite sum te meet a payment due at an unknown time 
thin to take from the banks what might be needed in the next 
three years; and some of us could not restrain a smile when we 
heard the Comptroller of the Currency, who admitted that he 
had approved loans by banks on which the only security were 
inortgages on real estate running for five years, state that the 
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soldiers’ notes, secured by the promise of the Government, due 
in three years or less, were nothing but “frozen securities,” 
which ought not to be accepted by the banks. Such statements 
require no refutation. Like other arguments that have been 
made here to-day, they refute themselves. They were made by 
those who do not approve of the soldiers being granted any 
additional compensation whatever, and who would not be satis- 
fied with any plan which proposed giving it to them. 

Mr. Speaker, I never impugn the motives which actuate any 
Member of this House, but I must say that those who propose 
to vote against this bill are now found in very poor company. 
Every Man who, all through the war, devoted his energies to 
his own selfish interest, and thereby piled up a great fortune 
without aiding the wur, is opposed to this bill. Every slacker 
that refused to take his share of the Government bonds which 
were offered during the war is opposed to this bill. HEvery war- 
time profiteer who gouged the people and bilked the Government 
until his swollen profits fairly dripped from the ends of his 
fingers is opposed to this bill. Every man that interfered with 
recruiting and gave aid and comfort to the enemy is opposed to 
this bill. Go into any extremely wealthy community filled with 
people that could pay their share of the expense under this 
bill and never feel it, mostly people who profited by the war, 
and there you will find most numerous those who are opposed to 
this bill. They tell us that we who support the bill are afraid 
of the soldiers’ vote. Is not the real truth rather that those 
who are opposing the bill are afraid of the influence, power, 
and the wealth of these classes who have started the propa- 
ganda against it and the attacks of newspapers owned by multi- 
niillionaires? 

Mr. Speaker, they tell us that we are not ready for this meas- 
ure, that the country is not financially situated to carry it out. 
If not, when in Heaven’s name will it be? Shall we wait until 
a greater part of the soldiers have passed away? Shall we 
wait until those who survive have passed the time when aid 
would do them any good? Shall we wait until the foes of 
this bill can say that there is no longer any use for it? Does 
it not seem as if that was their plan? 

You have been sitting here seven hours. A 
and I conclude. 

Gentlemen of the House, in these days when socialism, soviet- 
ism, Bolshevism threaten to undermine our institutions, the sol- 
diers that came forward willingly to risk their lives in the de- 
fense of their country are still the great bulwark of our insti- 
tutions, and upon their continued support the safety of this 
Nation must depend. You can not convince these men that they 
have been treated fairly after this Government, with at least 
the tacit approval not only of Congress but of the people at 
large, paid during the war to workers in our shipyards and 
ammunition plants from three to five times the wages which 
they received. Nor can you convince them that this country, 
by far the wealthiest and best situated financially of any nation 
upon the globe, is not in a position to carry out the provisions 
of this bill, when devastated France and ravaged Belgium have 
joined with Canada, Australia, and England in giving additional 
compensation to their soldiers since the war. This bill pro- 
vides for the issuance of endowment insurance policies to the 
soldiers, having a loan value; but it also, in effect, contains in 
its provisions an insurance policy for the Government itself 
and the people of this Nation in the continued support of the 
great army which won the war. I feel that this bill appeals 
to your judgment and I say these last words in the debate 
satistied that it will pass by an overwhelming majority. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr, ForpNey], that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
answered “ present ” 4, not voting 22, 


few more words 


were—yeus 333, nays 70 
as follows: 


YEAS—:333. 
Almon Beedy Britten Carew 
Anderson Begg Brooks, Tl. Carter 
Andrew, Mass. Bell Brooks, Pa Chalmers 
Andrews, Nebr. Benham Brown, Tenn. Chandler, Okla. 
Ansorge Bird browne, Wis. Chindblom 
Anthony Bixler Bullwinkle Christopherson 
Appleby Blakeney Burdick Clague 
Arentz Bland, Ind. Burke Classon 
Aswell Boies Burtness Clouse 
Atkeson Bond Butler Codd 
Bacharach towers Byrnes, S.C, Cole, lowa 
Bankhead Bowling Cable Cole, Ohio 
Barbour Brand Campbell, Kans. Collins 
Barkley Brennan Campbell, Pa. Colton 
Beck Briggs Cantrill Connell 
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Connolly, Pa, 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crago 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry 

Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn, 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Dunn 

Dupré 

Dyer 

Echols 
Edmonds 
Ellis 

Evans 
Fairchild 
Vairtield 
Faust 
Favrot 

Fess 

Fish 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Fordne y 
Foster 
Trear 

ree 

French 
Frothingham 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Funk 

Gahn 
Gallivan 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Goodykoontz 
Gorman 
Graham, Il. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hadley 
Hammer 
Hardy, Colo. 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hays 
Herrick 


Ackerman 
Black 
Bland, Va. 
Box 
Buchanan 
Burroughs 
Burton 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Cannon 


Chandler, N. Y. 


Clarke, N. Y. 
Cockran 
Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Davis, Tenn, 
Dominick 
Drewry 

Fenn 


Deal 


Blanton 
Brinson 
Clark, Fla, 
Elliott 
Fields 
Hicks 


Hersey 
Hickey 

Hill 

Hoch 

Ilegan 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
linkriede 
Iiull 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
James 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash, 
Jones, Pa. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kearns 
Keller 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 

King 

Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 

Kline, Pa. 
Knutson 
Kopp 

Kraus 
Kreider 

Kunz 
Langley 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga. 
Larson, Minn, 
Lawrence 
Lazaro 

Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Lee, Ga. 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Little 

Logan 
London 
Longworth 
Lewrey 
Luhring 
Lyon 
MeClintic 
McCormick 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Pa. 
McPherson 
McSwain 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Maloney 
Mapes 


Martin 
Mead 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montoya 
Meore, Il. 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
Morin 
Mott 
Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 
Norton 
O’Brien 
O'Connor 
Oldfield 
Olpp 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Paige 
Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Perlman 
Petersen 
Porter 
Pou 
Pringey 
Purnell 
Quin 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ml. 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
teece 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Roach 
tobsion 
Rogers 
Rose 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Ryan 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schall 
Scott, Mich. 
Seott, Tenn, 
Shaw 


NAYS—70. 


I’reeman 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex. 
Glynn 
Gould 
traham, Pa. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hooker 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Kahn 
Kline, N. Y. 
Knight 
Lanham 


Lee, N. Y. 
Lehlbach 
Luce 
McArthur 
MeFadden 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Magee 

Mann 

Merritt 

Mills 
Montague 
Moore, Va. 
Newton, Minn, 
Oliver 
Padgett 
Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Perkins 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—4. 


Layton 


Moores, Ind, 


NOT VOTING—22. 


Himes 
Jacoway 
Kitchin 
Kleczka 
Lampert 
McDuffie 


Mansfield 
Ogden 

Parrish 
Patterson, Mo, 
Rainey, Ala. 
Reber 


Shelten 
Shreve 
Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Stem 

Smith, tdaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Smithwick 
Sproul 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steenersen 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Stiness 

Stoll 

Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash. 
Swank 
Sweet 
Swing 
Tague 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 

Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Towner 
Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 

Vestal 
Vinson 
Voigt 

Volk 
Volstead 
Walters 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williams 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wingo 

Wise 
Woodruff 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 

Young 
Zihlman 


Reavis 
Robertson 
Sears 
Sisson 
Snell 
Snyder 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Walsh 
Ward, N. Y. 
Wason 
Winslow 
Woods, Va. 


Wood, Ind, 


Rodenberg 
Speaks 
Taylor, Ark. 
Ward, N.C. 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Patterson of Missouri and Mr. Lampert (for) with Mr. 
Kitchin (against). 


Mr. 
Deal 


Speaks and Mr. Ward of North Carolina (for) with Mr. 
(against). 


Mr. Elliott and Mr. Kleezka (for) with Mr. Layton (against). 
Mr. Jacoway and Mr, Fields (for) with Mr, Hicks (against). 


Mr. Bianton and Mr. McDuffie (for) with Mr. Himes 
(against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr..-Wood of Indiana with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Ogden with Mr. Brinson. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Moores of Indiana with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Rodenberg with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Reber with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Speaker, I weuld like to withdraw my vote 
of “nay” and answer “present.” I am paired with the gep. 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. Spraxs, and the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. Warp. Had they been present, they would have 
voted “ yea.” 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, although my col. 
league, Mr. Hicks, is paired, I am requested by him to say that 
had he been present he would have voted “ nay.” 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I am requested by my colleague, 
Mr. Himes, who is absent because of illness, to say that had he 
been present he would have voted “ nay.” 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to withdraw my vote of 
“nay,” because I am paired with the gentleman from Indiana, 
Mr. Eratort, and the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Kirczka, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with the 
gentleman from Florida, Mr. Crark, but I am satisfied from 
what he has told me that if present he would vote for this Dill, 
and therefore I wish to let my vote of “ yea ” stand. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its chief clerk, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 9859) making appropriations for the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. Stertine, Mr. Moses, Mr. WAtsuH of Massi- 
chusetts, and Mr. BroussArp as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following title: 

S. 3265. An act construing the expression “all employees in 
the classified civil service of the United States,” as used in see- 
tion 1 of the act of May 22. 1920, entitled “An act for the re- 
tirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” 

S. 8209. An act granting to the Northern Pacific Railway o. 
the right to construct and maintain a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAI, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re. 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 7881. An act to authorize the Governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii to ratify the agreements of certain persons made 
with the commissioner of public lands of the Territory of 
Hawaii, and to issue land patents to those eligible under the 
terms of said agreements; and 

H.R. 10559. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

EXTENSION OF REMARNS ON ADJUSTED COMPENSATION BILL. 


Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not like this bill—H. R. 
10874—to provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the 
World War, but I am going to vote for it. I do not like it 
because, in my opinion, it does not treat the saviors of civili- 
zation with even a modicum of the liberality which a rich, 
powerful, and grateful nation ought to bestow upon its gallant 
defenders. 

I do not like to visualize the veteran compelled to hawk 
his nonnegotiable certificate and pay interest for a loan thereon 
when he should have received cash for his adjusted compet- 
sation directly from Uncle Sam. This is called an adjusted 
compensation bill, but that is a misnomer. Some of my  ol- 
leagues have referred to it as a bonus bill, but that is an 
insolent appellation, because a bonus begins where a: 
justed compensation leaves off. I am going to vote for it, 
because those who control the bill and those who control the 
parliamentary situation have been compelled to decree, in the 
face of a storm of opposition, that the veterans will take {/s 
bill just as it is or nothing. The rule permits of no way of 
improving the bill by amendments or a motion te recomiunit, 
and if it were defeated the veterans would not have a China: 
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chance of ever getting adjusted compensation. It is a 
cave of Hobson’s choice—take it or leave it. Therefore on 
vo principle that a half loaf is better than nothing at all, 
1 vote for this bill, doing so, however, with a deep con- 
‘hat we are not measuring up to the American stand- 
national justice in this exhibition of warped prodigality. 
joving and since the war everybody received a bonus except 
vho fought the war. The three-dollar-a-day stay-at-homes 
ir pay boosted all the way from $5 a day to $30 a day. 
rporations, the banks, the shipbuilders, the munitions 
the food profiteers, the rapacious landlords—everyone 
in business at home—obtained bonuses piled upon 
-os until the sky line was reached. Even the newspapers, 
of whieh are denunciatory of adjusted compensation for 
War veterans. received their bonuses in increased sub- 
nn gud advertising rates during the war orgy. Yet when 
{ roes of war ask for a small measure of the stipends they 
io<t while engaged in a life-and-death struggle they are told it 
< sordid to put a price upon bravery and sacrifice. Piffle! 
sich, sophistry is nauseating. If they were exacting toll for 
| bravery they would become possessed of all the wealth 
Nation. It was their sacrifices which saved our nation- 
it was their bravery which determined the present rate 
cchange-—-which debased the German mark and Austrian 
n nud made the American dollars the highest-valued coin 
n the entire world. 

those sacrifices were not successfully and heroically made 
opulent opponents to adjusted-compensation legislation 
could now be impoverished by the confiscation of their wealth 

navment of indemnities to the different set of victors. 
ere ure inany methods any one of which might be resorted 
0 rder to give the defenders of the Nation adjusted com- 
1 ion more commensurate with their deserts than is pro- 
ide! for in this bill, Adequate adjusted compensation might be 
1 cash out of the excess profits of corporations, out of the 
nvramided profits of war contractors, out of the spoils of the 
ars 80,000 newly made millionaires, out of the economies 


man’s 


effected by the Director General of the Budget, and out of the 
( ed appropriations for the Army, the Navy, and other gov- 
ernmiental departments, so intelligently effected by the House 
Conmittee on Appropriations, 


quate adjusted compensation might be paid in cash out of 
he issuance of bonds, out of short-time negotiable Treasury 


rtificates, or out of the ten billions and interest owed to us 
ir late allies. 
\;) udjusted compensation bond issue would increase the 


monetiry cireulation of the country, place a new spending power 
1 e hunds of 4,000,000 veterans, and thus bring about a revival 
of ness through the production of things the people will buy, 
he unemployed to work, stimulate agriculture and industry, 
nd make justice the handmaid of prosperity. 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, the Representative from West 
sinia [Mr. Bowers] has no press agent and is slow to talk 
wit himself, Probably few know that it was he who sug- 
vested the compromise which made it possible to report this 
honus bill in a form which would stand a chance of its passage 
House and Senate and its approval by the President. 
lie Republican members of the committee had been working 
und late for days and weeks, and all proposals were 
heing voted down or vigorously opposed, no matter by whom 
Finally, late one afternoon the’ gentieman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Bowers] suggested that the cash-payment 
fe;ture be eliminated; that the Government undertake to make 
no louns until after a period of three years; and that in the 
ieantime banks should be authorized to make louns upon the 
insurance certificates. This suggestion met with a 


subinit ec, 


soldiers’ 


quick, hearty, and favorable response from all members pres- | 


eut. From that time it was only a question of changing the 
hill to conform to these broad lines. While all members of the 


columittee worked hard, and the chairman particularly worked 
lutivringly, the solution of the problem, which had reached an 
ilipasse, belongs to BOWERS. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. 
crated [T desire to extend my remarks by inserting a letter 
Written by myself in reply to a letter received by me written 

the Harrison, Smith Investment Co., of Philadelphia, ex 
pressing My views on the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill: 

MARCH 21, 1922. 
ITAckisoN, Smipra & Co., 


luvestment Securities, 121 South Fifth Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Your letter of recent date opposing the soldiers’ bonus 
l as been received and contents carefully noted. 

You state that passing a soldiers’ bonus bill spells “ inflation,” as 
the sum thus raised will be given away for services already paid for, 
and, like all moneys thus received, will be spent unproductively, on the 
old “ easy come, easy go” principle. 


(ENTLEMEN: 
bill } 


Mr. Speaker, under the leave | 
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In answer to the above statement in your letter, I wish to say that 
the so-called bonus is not in the nature of a bonus or a gift. It is 
adjusted compensation for soldiers. I take issue with you and 
emphatically deny your statement that the amount of money appro- 
priated for the soldiers will be given for services already paid for. 
Thirty dollars a month was allowed the soldiers; part of this amount 
was withheld for insurance and other deductions, so the soldier received 
very little. Not 1 soldier in 1,000 was able to bring home one dollar 
that he had saved. Young men spent from one to two years in the 
service of their country. 

They not only risked their lives but underwent the severest hardships 
and privations which will tell on their health in future years. ‘They 
made no complaint but fought with a courage and enthusiasm that 
placed them side by side with the bravest of our soldiers in other wars, 
and in all ways they lived up to the highest tradiiions of American 
valor. 

After winning the war these citizen soldiers returned to their homes 
and were welcomed by a grateful people. But what about their former 
employment, for none of these healthy, strong young men were idle 
when they enlisted? A very large proportion found others in their jobs 
that they had formerly occupied, and they found a million more men 
than there were jobs. They also learned that civilians doing the same 
work they had formerly done had received from two or three or even 
four times the compensation they had received for the same work. They 
also learned that some of the men who seemed the most patriotic and 
cheered the loudest upon America’s entering the war capitalized their 
patriotism and exploited the people and made large fortunes by so doing. 
That corporations in existence in 1917, when we entered the war, were 
capitalized at $25,000,000,000. That these same identical corporations, 
besides- paying enormous profits, oftentimes exceeding 100 per cent, 
passed over to surplus and increased their capital stock the enormous 
sum of $10,000,000,000, this tremendous increase of corporate wealth 
being entirely due to the war. That one individual in the United States 
in one year of the war had an income of $34,000,000. Two other indi 
viduals had incomes of sixteen million each; and 248 men, whose in 
comes were each over $1,000,000 in a single year, and these people had 
exerted enough influence to have the excess-profits tax repealed and the 
surtaxes lowered, and now propose a sales tax on everything we eat 
and wear to raise revenue to pay the expenses of the wa 

With the enactment of the Fordney bonus law the United States will 
then have done’ less for her soldiers than Canada has done for her 
soldiers. 

I intend to support the yso-called bonus bill. which is more properly 
an adjusted compensation bill, and regret that this bill does not deal 
more generously with the veterans of the World War than it does. 

I am, yours respectfully, 
E. E. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my intention not only to 
vote for the bonus bill but to influence as many others as I 
possibly can to obtain their support for this measure. While 
this bill is not entirely satisfactory to me; while in fact jt is 
rather a shifting, evasive proposition, and has not received the 
honest consideration it deserves, and while it does not go far 
enough as a matter of honest dealing, it is a step in the right 
direction, and as such I approve of it, feeling that my course 
will be sustained by all fair-minded people of the country. 
There has been some propaganda in certain circles against this 
bill, but it not only proves the stupidity, arrogance, and selfish- 
ness of those who are against the bonus bill, but it has made 
those who are in favor of it more determined than ever before 
to carry the measure to a successful conclusion. The opposition 
to it has developed among a certain class of international bank- 
ers who would involve us in foreign broils, who would wipe out, 
if they dared, the debt of $11,000,000,000 that European coun 
tries owe us, and who are now most active in effecting a foreign 
pact or treaty that virtually means an alliance of this country 
with England and Japan. 

I well recall the many days shortly after war was declared 
when we assembled in the armory and to patriotic music 
marched gaily to the train and wished Godspeed to the boys 
who were about to become part of the greatest Army that the 
world ever knew, and which fought for the groutest cause that 
human endeavor could ever inspire. From those who by force 
of circumstances were compelled to remain at home the hearts, 
the hopes, and the prayers went with them, and it was this 
perfect, though invisible, bond of sympathy and affection for 
our boys that led them on to die and dare in their efforts and 
determination to protect the altars and the homes of their sire- 
land. What the result has been and what have been the benefits 
for democracy and what the benefits have been to our own coun 
try the world well knows. And if this country has forgotten, 
Europe will long remember the accuracy of our fire and the 
thrust of our steel. i 

When the news of the first great American victory was 
wafted over the ocean to us, how we cheered and cried with 
joy over the valor of American arms, and as triumph after 
triumph was later recorded, what a feeling of exaltation came 
into ovr hearts that the final issue could never be doubted. 
With tne termination of the war and the return of the Ameri- 
can soldiers, our happiness knew no bounds; 
ment did not long endure. 

When We saw the armless sleeves, the crutches, the sightless 
eyes that would never again look upon the beauty of nature or 
behold the faces of their loved ones; when we saw those whose 
sense of hearing had been forever lost and to whom the beauty 
of music would be as nothing; when we saw the hollow-chested, 


DRow Ns. 


but such a senti- 
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gauut, and tottering bodies, the merve-wracked, gassed speci- 
mens of humanity; when we saw those who, upon their de- 
purture, were in the first flush of manheod, return with a high 
color upon their cheeks and the fever and body-rending cough 
that showed that the dreaded consumption had claimed another 
victim for its own; and, even now, when we contemplate the 
thousands Who still lie on a bed of pain, and those whose rea- 
son has been dethroned, to whom death will be a welcome re- 
lief, and when we further contemplate the fact that little or 
nothing has been done to alleviate their condition, we are al- 
most impelled to ask, Is it true that Republics are ungrateful? 
I do not believe that we will permit the story to be trans- 
mitted to future generations that this great and powerful Gov- 
ernment of ours hus been unmindful of its duties toward its 
defenders. 

Upon their return the thought of added compensation in the 
way of a bonus or remuneration never entered the minds of the 
American soldiers, but when this suggestion was made the 
people in their enthusiasm regarded as a fitting tribute in some 
slight way to show their appreciation of the heroism and accom- 
plishments of our boys. Certainly the soldiers themselves never 
even hinted at such a proposition. They were satisfied to re- 
turn to their homes and take their places in the industrial and 
commercial marts and other fields of endeavor which they had 
willingly left for the Nation’s honor and defense in its time of 
peril. 

To-day the ex-service man is concerned not so much with 
the thought of a bonus as he is with being placed in his origi- 
nal position so that he might again become a useful member 
of society and have the same opportunities for forging ahead 
that he had before the great catastrophe happened. The ex- 
service man does not want pity. He despises that as much 
as he laughed at death in the trenches. He wants the oppor- 
tunity to receive that square deal which a great many mounte- 
banks say should be his, but which has been so brutally denied 
him. He wants to forget about war and its horrors, and be 
restored to that place in American life where, by his industry 
and ability, he can perform work as beneficial to his country 
in peace time as he did on the field of battle. If those so-called 
captains of industry will not take care of him to such an ex- 
tent, then it is the duty of this Government which he defended 
to make provision for him, either through the bonus or some 
other method that will help him to a new start in life and 
eventually result in the opportunity of making a decent living. 
The time to do that is now. One hundred dollars at the pres- 
ent time will be worth three times that amount in the future 
when, by the very force of circumstances, the country has re- 
gained its financial and industrial footing and necessity does 
not press as hard upon them as it does to-day. 

The injustice of this whole affair is particularly noticeable 
when it is recalled that hundreds of thousands of these young 
men, in shouldering the gun, were taken suddenly from lucra- 
tive positions, in many instances with promises that their old 
places were theirs upon their return, and these young men 
are now forming a part of the bread line. One case in par- 
ticular is fresh in my memory concerning an enlisted man from 
my own town, who, after receiving his honerable discharge 
from the Army, tramped the highways and byways for more 
than a year looking for an opportunity to supply himself with 
the bare necessities of life. In the city of New York it is a 
matter of recent record that in the line forming on the outside 
of one of the charitable institutions waiting for a pitiable dole 
of food were found two majors, four captains, several lieuten- 
ants, and a great number of privates. 

Complete statistics are lacking to show to what particular 
extent this condition prevails in other cities throughout the 
rest of the country, but there is no doubt that this condition 
does exist and yet little or no effort has been made to remedy 
the situation. The financial interests are shocked at the mere 
mention of a bonus bill for the soldiers, but these same interests 
did not refuse nor did they protest against the granting of 
$1,000,000,000 to the railroads, which still continue to stifle 
trade by their oppressive freight rates and other charges, 
Moreover, these same interests have been busy in spreading 
their propaganda to the effect that the ex-service man does not 
desire the bonus and are supported in their fight by those who 
are not primarily interested in the soldier. To those who are 
fortunate enough not to need this support from the Government, 
I would say there is no law compelling them to accept a bonus, 
and they ean show their patriotism by returning it to the Gov- 
ernment and so permitting it to go into other channels of com- 
mercial activity. 

Another method of camouflage that is being resorted to by 
the financial interests is the alleged argument that it would 
take billions of dollars and many years to settle the question. 
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By such means do the financial interests hope to terrify th 
country and so arouse public sentiment against the bonus. 

There is no question as to who won the war, The Americay 
soldiers alone saved Europe from the worst catastrophe in jj 
history. If it had not been for the American soldiers Europe 
would not recover for the next 500 years. If the war hag 
lasted six months longer, a condition which the American go}. 
diers prevented, the drain on the National Treasury would je 
a great deal heavier than it is now with the speedy determing, 
tion of the war, and the cost would have been double the amount 
now required in the bonus bill. If America had been defeateg 
the probabilities are that we would not only lose some of oy, 
territory, but we would be paying an indemnity of $1,000,000, 
000 a year for the next century. Why, then, object to thesg 
young men who actually saved our country from such a terrible 
possibility of receiving a comparatively small amount, the fingp. 
cial effect of which upon the whole country will quickly pass 
away. Why object to paying such a comparatively insignif. 
cant amount, when, if reverses had come to us, future gener. 
tions would be carrying the almost unbearable burden of pro. 
longed taxation. 

Nor can we forget the eleven billions of dollars that European 
countries still owe us. We not only fought and won the war 
through American manhood, but our National Treasury was 
epened to the European powers to take therefrom any amount 
of money that might be necessary for their purposes. Not an 
attempt has been made to collect or pay this honorable debt, 
Not only would this sum meet all requirements in the matter 
of the bonus, but its liquidation would mean the beginning of 
an era of prosperity such as this country has never known. 
Seven hundred millions of doliars in interest alone remains u- 
paid, and this would go a long way toward meeting our finan- 
cial requirements. It has been said that it would be an in- 
delicate matter to urge the immediate payment of the debt of 
these Huropean countries. Has anybody in authority as yet 
attempted to demand the payment of the debt, with interest? 
If not, why has payment not been requested? The European 
powers were certainly not backward in asking us to loan them 
money. Why, then, should we now, nearly four years after the 
conclusion of the war, hesitate to demand what is rightfully 
ours? 

Another question arises is why can these foreign powers 
pay a substantial bonus to their soldiers, while ours remain 
neglected? The answer is that our money is needed over there 
to pay a foreign bonus bill, and our soldiers must suffer the 
consequences. It is this sense of injustice that appalls the 
American people. It is this sense of indecency on the part of 
the tinancial interests, after making immense profits from 
the grime and blood of the American soldier, that shocks the 
country. A few months ago, on the third anniversary of Arm’ 
stice Day, with the greatest honors that could be conferred 
upon a human being, the body of an unknown soldier, represevt- 
ing America in the World War, was placed in the rotunda of 
the Capitol at Washington. Amid pomp and splendor and 
majesty the greatest tributes of respect, admiration, and af 
fection were paid to the lifeless clay that typified America in 
the World War. From the four corners of the earth came 
nations to lay a wreath of honor upon his bier. Hscorted by 
a great cortege, such as this country has never before witnessed, 
the body was placed in its final resting place. Nothing was left 
undone or unsaid to make the occasion the most memorable 
of any kind in our history. In death no honor was too great 
to be accorded him; and the country bowed its head in grief in 
token of the sorrows of America. 

If this unknown soldier were so deserving of the homage 
paid him, why may we not extend this sentiment of reverence 
to those who survived? We can not be true to the dead and at 
the same time remain false to the living. Those who have 
passed away in defense of American liberty have erected 
monument more lasting than marble, more enduring than 
bronze, and their memory shall remain green with the count 
less millions who are yet to come and call this country blessed. 
The recollection of their deeds shall be as imperishable as the 
stars, and in their permanence shall serve as an inspiration to 
all who are determined to perpetuate American principles and 
American institutions. Their work is done, but it remains for 
us to perform our duty to those who, surviving in cripple aud 
mangled form, played equally well their part in perpetuating 
the principles for which their companions in arms rendered 
the last full measure of devotion. For myself, I can say thiat 
my sense of gratitude to these men can never be fully expressed, 
because they protected my home, my family, and made it pos 
sible for me to still glory in my American citizenship. This 
sentiment should be shared by every American in this country, 
and a determination be made to fittingly remember those who 
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ade the permanency of American liberty possible. For my 
nt let me express the hope that this Government of ours, 
par. a to its traditions, will recognize its duty in this matter, 
De thts perform it. Let it be said that no American 
ane : ‘sailor, or marine, who manfully measured up to every 
tse “a the time of the country’s peril, will be neglected 
meat by our Government in its hour of security. Let the 
reel can people exercise the same will to win as in former in- 

nees When success meant the yery existence of our Republic, 
a » holding aloft the torch of justice so that all nations may 
ve it ca be recorded in history that the Government of this 
- wn has preserved our national henor. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, nearly two years ago, on May 
“1990. this House passed a bonus bill, embodying the fivefold 


ry much like the bill before us. What became of it? 


2 ae the outward semblance of serious consideration, it was 
jul embalmed and buried. In the meantime a presidential 
, had come and gone. The partial passage of the bill had 
ess served its purpose, and we heard no more about the 
or our valiant soldiers and sailors until the imminence of 
> congressional elections admonished our friends on the 
" ey side that they had better make good. 
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“ITS POLITICAL ASPECT, 

fhis political aspect of the situation is very frankly and aptly 
shown in the Republican minority report, signed by Messrs. 
reapway and TiLson, They are not deceived themselves and 
thev are not willing to camouflage for partisan advantage. 


& Attention is ealled to the significance of the date the certificates 
to bear, namely, October 1, 1922. Expert testimony was given 
I normous amount cf work that will be required and investiga 
be made in order that the certificates shall be properly issued. 
Wit! lar force of clerks and the best expert assistance possible, 
nparatively few certificates could be issued by that time, and it 
d be at least six months before any large number could be put out. 
lr ison for the date, therefore, of the operation of the biil as 
( ber 1 next, one month prior to election, is very apparent, 


fhe Ways and Means Committee, to which was assigned the 
juvenating the corpse of the old bill, began its work—axa 
which not the slightest semblance of partisanship 
hould have been permitted to enter—hby holding secret sessions 
rom Which the Democratic members of the committee were 
excluded. They were so greedy for partisan advantage that 
hey would not brook the presence of a single Democrat to 
hire with them the glory. In short, they want this to go out 

the world as a purely partisan measure. So be it. They 
i) not, however, prevent us from voting for it. If it fails in 
the Senate, ‘as it failed before, they alone must bear the re- 
ponsibility. 


task of re 


\ y n 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


liistory has a perverse faculty of repeating itself. The bill 
of two years ago was brought before the House under a sus- 


on of the rules. This parliamentary device limits debate 
nd burs all amendments. To-day the same ruthless expedient 
orted to. It means that we must take it or leave it—an 
arrogant exercise of brute force which all self-respecting Mem- 


hers of this House must resent, 
BILL NOT WHAT IT PURPORTS TO BE. 
lhe bill before us purports to provide for adjusted compensa- 


ou for the veteran who was deprived of his economic advan- 
ii by reason of his military service. The term, as applied 
lo this bil, is a palpable misnomer, This country is not rich 
enough to provide real, honest adjusted conipensation to make 
up for the economic losses of its soldiers and sailors. Their 
usses are far beyond our powers to calculate or appraise. We 
ul hever perhaps make up for those losses, but we can, at least, 
tal first step, the clear and obvious step that is apparent 
out face of the proposition, If it is adjusted compensation 
that will meet the needs of the veteran, why not give it to him 
pluinly and honestly without cluttering up the benefaction with 
i hunber of options and alternatives which can have no other 
ellect than to make his relative position worse than before? 
REAL ADJUSTED COMPENSATION, 


He wants adjusted compensation. 
CORIMPOCUSATION 


Very well, what was his 
and how can we make him equa! to his fellows? 
In the first place, you took from his pay sums ranging from 
25 to SS or $10 per month der the guise of war-risk insur- 
inet this was a preposterous proposition to ask a soldier to 
bay for the risk incident to his service in protecting the flag 


and conserving the wealth of his country! The Government 
INSU its ships; why should it not insure its soldiers and 
tilors? The first step toward adjusting his compensation, 
therefore, should be to return to the veteran the amounts de- 
“ucted from his pay for war-risk insurance, 





over to the Senate where, after certain formalities hay- | 
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The next step should be to return to the veteran the allot- 
ments deducted from his pay for the support of his dependents. 
I know for a fact that the draft boards deliberately kept this 
factor in mind when they separated sons from their dependent 
parents and young husbands from their wives. 

The allotments were compulsory. They amounted, on the 
average, to $15 per month. This, together with the deductions 
for war-risk insurance, and also installments on Liberty bonds, 
left the devoted, patriotic soldier in the camps and trenches 
with only two or three dollars to supply him with little luxuries, 
These are the men who suffered real privation and who are in 

| most need of adjusted compensation. Why not return to them 
the amounts so deducted for war-risk insurance and allotments? 
WHAT WILL IT COST TO DO THE RIGHT THING. 
What will it amount to, you ask? Well, the average service 
| Was 11 months. The average insurance to be returned would 
therefore be $65 and the average allotments tc be returned 
would be $165, making a total of $230 to be returned, on the 
average, to each veteran. 

The cost of working out this plan would aggregate about 
$520,000,000. Under the bill which I introduced to carry out this 
| proposal (H. R. 10276) I provide for the issuance to each 
veteran of a certificate of indebtedness for the amount he is 
entitled to bearing 44 per cent. interest. This he ean keep or 
negotiate at his pleasure. I do not limit him, as the bill now 


before the House does, to apply only to certain banks toe nego- 
tiate the Government certificate. He can sell or pledge or nego- 


tiate it with whomsoever he pleases and get the face value with- 

| Out impairment and not be obliged to take a certificate, as under 
the bill before us, upon which he can only borrow half its face 
value. 

My bill further provides that, if he so elects, the veteran may 
take paid-up insurance for such amount as his length of service 
warrants, 

THE OPTIONS IN THE BILL RIDICULOUS. 

As for the other options in the bill before us they have no 
place in an adjusted compensation bill. The first duty which 
confronts us is to adjust compensation, and this can only be 
justly and fairly done by putting all veterans on the same foot- 
ing and restoring to them such amounts, deducted from their 
pay, as will make them all equal. 

Having done that, then we are prepared to consider the other 
matters improperly tied up with the compensation question in 
the bill before us. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING AID 
| What an absurdity it is to consider the vocational training of 
a veteran as such an imposition that it must be dragged into 
an adjusted compensation act as an instrumentality to deprive 
| him of adjusted compensation. I consider the vocational educa 
tion of the veteran as a duty the country owes him. I would 
provide for that by an amendment fo the vocational rehabilita- 
tion act and consider his acceptance of training as a_ benefit 
bestowed on his country. I would establish scholarships in 
schools and colleges to which an honorable discharge from the 
United States Army or Navy would be a universal passport 
FARM AND HOME AID, 


This addition to the pending “ adjusted compensation ” bill is 
also an incongruous inconsistency We furnish loans to farmers 
to help them raise their crops. We nryvht very well help the 
soldier to establish a farm or ranch without violating any prece- 
Why tack such a provision as this upon a bill which 
purports to be intended to adjust compensation ? 


dents. 


LAND-SETITLEMENT AID. 
There is another anomaly. Why burden an edjusted com- 
pensation bill with legislation purporting to encourage the 
veterans of the World War to settle upon the vacant land? 
Every man, whether soldier or not, who takes up the pick and 
shovel of the pioneer and establishes a farm or ranch in the 
vast unsettled prairies or wildernesses of the land becomes a 
benefactor of the Nation. The soldier and sailor should be en- 
couraged to take up this task, and he should be helped in his 
noble undertaking, but he should not have the ridiculous propo- 
sition put up to him that if he accepts this burden as one of 
the alternatives of. the pending bill he shall be denied adjusted 
compensation. In this connection I can do no better than to 
quote from the exceedingly able minority report of my col- 
leagues, Messrs. TREADWAY and ‘TILSON: 
8. Title VIII, known as the land settlement, establishes an 
machinery of management, offers untold opportunity for 


expensive 
reckless ex- 


penditure, and under the guise of veteran aid it permits, among other 
things, the board to lay out town sites and build unlimited highways. 
Such general authority should not 1 cranted under the guise of vet- 


eran aid Preference could have been given veterans under existing 
reclamation laws, accomplishing the purpose for which this title pur- 
| ports to be written. 
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A POLITICAL CATCH-ALL. 


On the whole the bill seems to be a political “ catch-all,” 
primed and ornamented with a great variety of glittering bait 
to mystify. to daze, and to coax the soldier and sailor vote. 
All of which is utterly unnecessary, for all that the veteran 
has been seeking is an adjustment of his war-time compensa- 
tion. To do this would take no more than two pages of a simple 
direct bill. Instead of that the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee have constructed an elaborate maze of nine 
titles or chapters, covering 38 pages. For instance, it has one 
title or chapter devoted entirely to “ definitions” and another 
on “miscellaneous items.” In short, the ingenuity of the 
drafters of the bill seems to have been taxed to the utmost to 
produce a labyrinth of words and ambiguous complications. 

Ninety per cent of the men who will vote for this bili realize 
that it is a trap, its objectionable features being purposely re- 
tuined to entice the minority into a negative vote. I for one do 
not propose to be caught by such devices. I will vote for the bill. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Speaker, nearly two years ago, when the 
so-called soldier bonus bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, unavoidable absence from the city prevented my 
voting on the same. However, in order to be on record, an- 
nouncement was made that had I been present I would have 
voted against the bill. 

My position in the matter has not changed since that time, 
and I shall vote against the proposed bonus bill now under 
consideration. 

I fully believe, in view of the economic conditions existing 
throughout the country, that if this bill becomes a law it will 
work undue hardship not only on the Government but the coun- 
try at large. With our national debt of over $23,000,000,000, 
payment of interest, running expenses of the Government 
amounting to approximately $5,000,000,000 annually, and barely 
suflicient funds to meet the sale, Congress should endeavor to 
carry out its program of economy in accordance with its pledge 
to the people as contained in the Republican platform of 1920. 

The passage of this bill would add to our already overbur- 
dened Government debt billions of dollais of additional expense, 
nud would exceed over and over the millions of Collars which 
this Congress has so successfuly saved the Government by re- 
ducing appropriations and other unnecessary expenses. This 
bill provides fer the payment of billions of dollars, but does not 
provide any means whatsoever, nor does it even contain a sug- 
gestion as to where the money is to come from to pay the same. 
The United States Treasury can not meet this additional ex- 
pense without additional funds, and as this bill provides no 
source of revenue it can readily be seen that to meet the obli- 
gation which this measure imposes it will be necessary for the 
Congress at a future date to provide some source from which 
sufficient revenue can be secured, 

In my judgment it will cause additional and increased taxa- 
tion to all the people. Financial experts of the highest stand- 
ing estimate that this legislation will increase the debt per 
family throughout our country to about $253 per family, and 
the increased indebtedness equivalent to an amount equal to 
$9,000,000 additional on the property and assets of the five 
counties in my congressional district. In the long run the ulti- 
mate consumer himself, who is already taxed to the limit of 
endurance, will have to pay the bill. The ex-service men, who 
are supposed to be benefited by this measure, and every member 
of their families will alike be called upon to stand his and her 
share of the burden of taxation. 

For the past two years the country has been struggling to 
keep its head above water during the period of war adjustment. 
Progress has been made; prices and cost of living reduced, and 
prospects of better business are evident, but all these will rapidly 
disappear, prices will advance, as will the cost of living, and 
business will be retarded if additional and increased taxes are 
imposed upon the country. 

I helieve that we should do all and everything {1 our power, 
financially and otherwise, to assist and help the disabled vet- 
erans and their dependents, and the widows and dependents of 
those hoys who did not come back, but to pass at this time such 
an unsound and uneconomic measure as this proposed soldier 
adjusted compensation bill in view of the Government's lack of 
funds and present-day conditions throughout the country, I can 
see no wisdom, but only calamity in so doing. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take advantage of the 
privilege granted by the House to each Member to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp upon the pending adjusted compensation 
bill for the purpose of expressing briefly my personal views 
thereon. In doing this T hope that what I may say will not be 
construed by anyone as reflecting in any way upon the action or 
motives of any of my colleagues. They voted in accordance 
with their views. I voted in accordance with mine, and I speak 
ouly for myself. 
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I think that it is indefensible to jam through the Hoy» 
under a suspension of the rules a bill involving the expendityy, 
of public funds aggregating billions of dollars without readin 
the bill in the usual way for discussion and amendment. This 
judgment applies with special force to the land-settlement p> 
visions of the bill, involving the reclamation of Swalups, deserts 
and, generally speaking, arid land. I fail to see where thes 
provisions of the bill have any place whatever in a sw diery 
relief bill. If these provisions should be enacted into law, the 
result would probably be the expenditure of billions of dollars 
from the Federal Treasury, not in the interest of the Soldiers 
but almost wholly in the interest of land speculators. I an 
satisfied that an opportunity to amend this bill would result in 
the striking out of these land-settlement provisions by «an over. 
whelming majority in the House. 
So far as adjusted compensation is concerned, my S¥Mpathies 
are with the ex-service men. Having voted for the decl:ration 
of a state of war, and for the selective draft act, I would » 
further for them than I would go for myself. However, an ad. 
justed compensation bill should be based upon principles »y 
sound finance. The Treasury to-day is carrying some 80.00). 
000,000 of temporary indebtedness which must be taken care os 
within the next three years. I understand that the Secretary 
of the Treasury states that in addition thereto the Treasury i 
facing a deficit for the coming year of $300,000,000, In viey » 
the material decrease in the amount of income and corporate 
taxes that will be paid to the Government, I am of the opinioy 
that this deficit will greatly exceed the above amount. Jn vi 
of these conditions, it is apparent that any adjusted compensa. 
tion bill at this time, as has been clearly indicated by the Pres 
dent, should provide the ways and means for carrying out the 
obligations created in the bill. Otherwise there would be graye 
danger of bringing business and financial disaster upon the 
country just at this time when a revival of business has set in, 
It will certainly help nobody, but will surely injure everybody, 
to throw a monkey wrench into the wheel of reviving industry, 

I am strongly opposed to the adjusted service certificate pro- 
visions of the bill. They provide for issuing to more thay 
4,000,000 ex-service men an I O U, which the soldier is 
authorized to use as collateral security for the payment of his 
own promissory note in attempting to get a loan at a national 
or State bank. Such bank is authorized to loan, as I read the 
act, up to 50 per cent of the face value of the certificate. The 
bank making the loan, unless the soldier makes payment on the 
note, can not realize thereon for a period of three years, I think 
that such a wildcat scheme of finance would prove generally 
disappointing to the ex-service men, and that it is only a ques 
tion of time when they would become bitter toward those who 
put the camouflage across. An adjusted compensation bill 
should give the ex-service man cash, or a negotiable security, 
or a paid-up insurance policy without any string to it, sowe 
thing that would be absolutely his own to do with as he picases. 

I have been impressed with the idea that some of my col 
leagues fear that if they voted against the pending Dill ex- 
service men would defeat them at the polls. I do not think 
that it can be possible that there is any real basis for sucha 
fear. I think that the kind of men who fought at Chatear 
Thierry, at the second Battle of the Marne, at Soissons, at St 
Mihiel, and in the Argonne, the best soldiers the world ever 
saw, would defend and uphold the man in public office, whether 
they agreed with him or not, who had the courage to vote in 
accordance with his convictions, based upon the sole cons.dera 
tion of the best interests of his country. If I am not right in 
this judgment, then the Nation’s defenders would prove to be 
the Nation’s destroyers. The end of the Republie would be it 
sight, and free government would no longer be safe upon this 
earth. 

The bill further provides that the adjusted service certificate 
provisions shall go into effect on October 1, a few weeks before 
the elections. Comment is unnecessary upon a_ provision 0! 
such character. It would be much better to suffer decisive 
defeat than to take any action which could be reasonably cot 
strued as an attempt to use the Federal Treasury for a cot 
tinuance in power. In my judgment the seats of all the men !! 
the House could not be regarded as worth the price. Such 4 
scheme would be unworthy of any political party. It woul’ 
be directly contrary to the traditions of the Republican Party, 
to its great achievements. and to the great principles for whic) 
it has uniformly stood. 

The question of adjusted compensation to ex-service met 
should be absciutely divorced from politics and considered upol 
its merits. In no other way can we impress upon them that 
they are entitled to and will receive a fair and square deal * 
our hands. We must provide so far as lies within our powét 
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disabled in the serviee of his country. We must make reason- 
provision for the care and support of the dependents of 
o«e who made the supreme sacrifice. We must aid and pro- 
oct in every reasonable way all who were in the service, to 
‘ the country owes a debt of gratitude that it can never 

in whatever we do politics should have no place. We 
a be <uided and controlled only by patriotic motives and 
vhat is deemed for the best interests of our heroic soldiers 
nd of our common country. / 

Mr MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Congress, 
1 favor and will vote unreservedly to-day for the soldiers’ bonus 
pill. I feel, like all loyal American citizens, that this measure 
ould have been a law long before this in justice to the Ameri- 
ovs who defended our country and flag in time of need. 
rieir great reward has been their service and record in 

nnals of our country, which will live forever and will be 
a) undying example and source of pride for their families 
and descendants, 

The great mass of the American people, I know, will approve 
of our action today, as they, like we who represent them, feel 
deep in their hearts the gratitude which we owe our defenders, 
whose services this Nation can never adequately repay, be- 
cause there is no method, law, or any other human agency that 
can reward loyalty and patriotism. Those two attributes and 
gualities are born in the soul and no human action can weigh 
measure them in gifts or money. Loyalty and 
patriotism are their own reward in the consciousness of per- 
forming a duty to the country and flag. 

But it is our duty by our action to-day to recognize, approve, 

exalt said qualities by national recognition and pride, not 
what little we can do but in the spirit of doing it whole- 
heartedly, gladly, and enthusiastically. 

\Ve can show the boys that our hearts were with them when 
they went away to war, and that our hearts are still with them 
and will always remain with them since their return to the 
country which they honor, 

\Vould to God that we could have with us to-day the thou- 
heroes who 
the cause of humanity, but all we can do in such stress of soul 
is to remember the undying words of the great statesman who 
said on an occasion after the Civil War, ‘“* Cheers for the living, 
ears for the dead.” The world’s views have moved since then, 
und now it recognizes that aid for the living is one of the main 
essentials of gratitude. 

In casting my vote for the bill I do so not as a partisan or 

a partisan spirit but as an American, as Representative 
of my State, New Mexico, performing a duty to the best part 
of our citizenship—the American soldier. I am glad to be a 
Congressman at this time to record my vote for this act of 
pride and justice, 


it 
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rhree of my boys, volunteers, served in the American Ex- | 


peditionary Forces in France throughout the war, and I owe 
it to them and to the millions of other boys te be grateful for 
their services. My boys have rendered me the greatest honer 


rendered their lives for our cause and | 
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of which T can be proud, more than being a legislater or holder | 


of any other office, that of being the father of sons who have 
done their duty to our country and flag against all comers. 

ln regard to soldiers’ bonus, I wish to insert as part of my 
uarks the following verses, sent to me by Mr. W. F. Noble, 
Mount Dora, N. Mex., touching upon adjusted egmpensation, the 

rries and delays in regard to the same as seen by some of our 
(x-service Nen Way out in the Sunshine State. While the verses 
re Sharp I am glad that our action to-day will result in the 
future in a milder style of poetry. 


OUR WORLD WAR VETERANS, 


O country of the noble free, 
© nation, strong and great! 

Shah we neglect our gallant sons— 
Become the base ingrate? 

They fought through suffering hells to win 
“Our cause,” full well we know; 

Shall we refuse to pay them now 
The debt we justly owe? 


Tear off their tattered uniforms 
And trail them in the dust; 

Go offer up their service bars 
Unte the god of Lust; 

Exploit their service for mankind, 
And coin it into gold; 

Go fill your greedy coffers full 
Their blood that ye have sold. 


Yes, mount on wings of song their praise, 
And waft it on the breeze. 

Ye silver-tongued, ye orators, 
Talk “ Heroes overseas ” ; 

Thus coin their deeds for guilty fame 
That in your souls ye seek ; 

Nor cringe, nor blush fer awful shame 

Upon your leprous cheek, 


gue 





Take billions from our countrymen 
And loan it overseas— 
Aye, don't forget our profiteers, 
For you'll have need of these. 
Lean ali the nations “ over there ” 
The meney that they need ; 

Yes, all their hungry and distressed 
Pray don’t forget to feed. 

Weep salty tears for Belgium— 
Just hand them out our gold; 

Poles, Slovaks, Frogs, Italians, 
Give them our wealth untold. 

Give twenty millions to Soviet, 
Armenia twenty mere; 

Just hand them out our moneybags, 
We have a bounteous store. 


Our own brave boys who won the war, 
Just pay them not a cent, 

But tell them, “ Be ye very proud 
That overseas ye went 

And won the day for all mankind 
And make the world secure. 

New, go to work an build anew— 
A living you'll precure.” 


Par better had ye scuttled the 
‘Transports that bore them home 
And sunk them in the angry deep, 
Beneath its raging foam, 
Than show such base ingratitude, 
Which, like a poisoned dart, 
Instills the agony of hate 
Within the soldier's heart. 


O, country of the noble free! 

O, Nation great and strong! 
How ecun ye bend the servile knee 
To such a monstrous wreng? 
Blind Senators and Congressmen, 
You've won us black disgrace, 
And every patriot mother flings 
Her seorn into your face. 


—W. F. Nopie, Mount Dera, N. Mez. 


Mr. ATKESON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit qa few re- 
marks upon the pendiug bill under the rule. I have not felt 
impelled to take up the time of the House and have been content 
to listen to the speeches of the Members who have discussed 
this bill pro and con. Upon the bald proposition of adjusted 
eompensation for our soldiers, sailors, and marines in the World 
War wy mind was made up before I became a Member of this 
Congress. 

My greatest interest during the progress of the debate was to 
see if I could tind any reason for changing my mind. I failed 
to be convinced that I was in error or that I ought not to vote 
for the bill. In confessing my predilection for the measure L 
do not mean to say I stood committed in my mind to this par- 
ticular bill or all of its specific provisions. But I was sure, 
and am still sure, that our soldiers were and are entitled to 
some sort of compensation more than they had received. I ar- 
rived at this conclusion somewhat by analogy; that is to say, 
that inasmuch as Congress had adjusted the claims of every- 
body who had asked or demanded it, I could see no reason why 
our Army should be made the “goat,” or why, after the prof- 
iteers and millionaires and multimillionaires, many eof them 
made so by the war, and while our boys were in the trenches in 
a foreign land, had been generously taken care of, the soldier 
boys were not entitled to consideration and to an adjustment 
that would at least even them up a bit. Every consideration, 
viewed from any angle, led to the conviction that if this great 
Governnient owed anybody adjusted compensation it owed it 
first to the soldiers in a generous degree. I do not regard this 
measure as generous or adequate. Its provisions are distinctly 
less than our boys are entitled to; but as it is L give it my 
hearty and cordial support as the only thing just now possible. 

The sooner we get away from the notion that this country 
exists for the joy and delectation of wicked profiteers and 
swollen multimillionaires the better it will be for our country. 
The sooner this Congress realizes there are other people in this 
country who love the flag and their homes, who are entitled to 
some consideration at our hands, the better it will be for all 
ef us. The money dealers who produce no wealth have no 
exclusive right to our ceddling and tender care to the injury 
ef 99 per cent of the people who produce, with the help of 
Providence and by labor, all the wealth in this country. 

I can not refrain from referring to the propaganda which 
found its way to the desk of every Member of this House sent 
eut by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, an insti- 
tution which has this city as its habitat. Its depe was posi- 
tively disgusting. It carried on its face the most intense 
prejudice against our soldier boys. It was millionaire drivel 
er “hogwash” ladled out under the guise of commerce. It 
surely had the commercialized idea of patriotism. It was teo 
bold toe be effective and teo rotten to be persuasive, so it has 
done no harm and it is not likeiy the millionaire class will use 
it again for organized propaganda. 
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Icvery one of our allies has provided in some degree for their 
soldiers who followed their flag to a common victory. We have 
provided only for those who fattened off war conditions. Other 
countries, who are indebted to this country in billions and say 
they can not pay even the interest, managed to pay additional 
compensation to their soldiers at a time when it would be of 
greatest benefit to them. We have waited more than three 
years, and still hesitate to provide an adjusted compensation 
for our soldiers. Provision for and care of our injured and 
‘rippled soldiers can in no way be involved in the measure 
now under consideration. That this Government has provided 
liberally for the injured, crippled, and afflicted no one denies. 
We are expending more than a million dollars a day to care for 
and rehabilitate them as far and as fast as it can be done. But 
this we were bound to do by the very conditions of their service. 
That matter is not involved here and now, and so I pass it. 

There is one feature of this subject not dwelt upon to any 
extent in this discussion which I think is entitled to some 
thought. The great body of the World War soldiers were taken 
from their homes and business by the strong arm of this Gov- 
ernment. They were not permitted a choice even to serve on 
this side the waters. The drafted men became parties to a 
contract written by the Government and were compelled to 
sign on the dotted line made by the Government. By that en- 
forced contract they were to receive $1 per day for service in 
this country and 10 per cent increase for service overseas. In 
addition to this, practically every one of them took out life in- 
surance with the Government and paid for it out of their serv- 
ice pay; and any allotment to dependent parents was deducted, 
thus leaving the soldier with precious little of his pay received 
by him under the contract dictated by the Government. I am 
raising no,question of right or propriety on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to do what it did do. The emergency seemed to make 
the draft, if not the best, the only way to obtain the necessary 
Army quickly. But if I had my way about it, this Government, 
in addition to the provisions of this bill, would pay back to 
every soldier every dollar he paid out on allotments and for 
insurance. In my judgment, the sooner this is done the better 
it will be for the Government; for the time will come, notwith- 
standing the careful provisions, when pressure will be brought 
upon Congress to provide a service pension for all World War 
soldiers, and the Government will not be in good shape to meet 
that demand until these items are paid and the books squared, 

We have listened to the propaganda of the “ predatory rich” 
until we have well-nigh forgotten our duty to the boys who 
stood in the trenches, who faced the enemy without wincing in 
the midst of the most merciless shell fire ever known in the 
history of warfare; who crawled over no man’s land in the 
darkness; who made every sacrifice in the discharge of soldierly 
duty without a murmur, and who brought victory and glory to 
our flag and our country. The cry of flesh and blood ought to 
be heard by us more distinctly than the cowardly wail of the 
couscienceless protiteer or the whip cracks of the arrogant multi- 
inillionaire. 

And this reminds me of the most sickening incident connected 
with both the publie and private discussion of this bonus bill, 
to wit, the attempt by this same bunch of high. surtax payers to 
fasten upon the plain people of this country a sales tax. They 
seemed to think Congress, in its great desire to pass this ad- 
justed compensation measure, would swallow anything as a 
means to that end. But they were mistaken. They could not 
vet a bill reported out by the committee with a sales tax 
attachment. All honor to the men in this Congress who turned 
their backs upon that nefarious scheme to lay additional bur- 
dens upon the backs of the people least able to pay and lift it 
from those most able to pay. It is an un-American plan and the 
American people will never submit to it—at least not while 
millionaires flourish and multiply in this country. 

Mr. COPLEY, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the question of 
whether or not an adjustment of compensation to the soldier is 
uv moral obligation resting on the shoulders of the people of this 
country is very much like a belief in the miracles of the Bible. 
i. 2 


even 


believe them, no arguments can change my mind. If I 
do not believe, it is searcely possible that either argunrents 
or evidence might be produced that will lead me to a change 


nind 
| believe 


ot 
an adjustment of compensation to the soldiers is 
noral obligation resting on the shoulders of the people of 
ihis country, just as there is a moral obligation on the part of 
our people to settle the so-called contracts through which 


individuals and corporations would have lost enormous sums 
of money because of the unexpected and sudden termination 
-of the war 

One hundred and thirty-two of my fellow workers in the in- 
I 


dustries with which uur connected went to this war. All 


pee 


those who came back returned poorer than when they wen: 
Their fellow workers who stayed at home had opportunities {, 
improve their conditions, and just about that same number took 
advantage of their opportunities and they very materially jj 
proved their condition because of this war. 

Aside from the definitions and administrative features, ()js 
bill provides for four great options. The bill passed two yeurs 
ago contained a fifth option, providing for a settlement in cash, 
All the other options of the proposed act two years ago were 
predicated on the principle of a cash settlement. We find ow 
selves at the present time unable to make a settlement in cash 
directly from the United States Treasury without seriously im 
pairing the welfare and prosperity of all our people. 

We have almost $7,000,000,000 of short-term securities, j\). 
cluding about $4,000,000,000 in Victory notes, three-quarters 
of a billion in thrift stamps, and about two and one-quuarte: 
billions in short-term certificates, all of which must be 
financed within the next 15 months, Any material amount of 
eash at the present time taken directly from the Treasury of 
the United States would unquestionably add to the interest 
rate which we would have to pay on the $7,000,000,000 to be 
refinanced, and this increased interest rate would probably be 
earried along for a great nuniber of years, thus actually eno: 
mously increasing the burden, due solely to the financing of ‘he 
adjusted compensation within the next 15 months. 

This is even more true if we should attempt to sell bonds o; 
short-term certificates of indebtedness at the present time. In 
fact, any plan other than the ove we have presented in this bill 
would probably be followed by most disastrous results in 
long run. 

It has been frequently stated this afternoon that this is going 
to cost $4,500,000,000. Of course, that means at the end of 20 
years. The real fact is that the sum of money necessary 
take care of it at the present time is the true measure of 
value of the total which we must provide at the present time 
and if we postpone these payments we must add interes! 
compound it annually. 

The basis of the payment in cash of the bill two years ago 
was continued as the basis for the four options remaining «afte 
that one had been removed. It was as follows: The veteran 
was allowed $1 a day for every day he served in this country 
and $1.25 per day for every day he served overseas, counting 
his overseas service from the date of embarkation to the date 
of debarkation again on -this side. But we had already puid 
each one of these soldiers $60, therefore from the number of 
days’ service to be used as a basis this 60-day period 
subtracted. 

There are two modifications. The first is that if a veteran 
has less than $50 coming to him for service it must be paid in 
eash. This will amount to a little less than $16,000,000, and 
will provide for about 470,000 men, There is a second modifica 
tion, that under this act no man can receive pay for more than 
500 days’ service, either in this country or overseas, which 
means that the limit of his cash for service in the United States 
would be $500 and for service abroad $625, providing we liad 
continued the cash feature in the bill of two years ago. 

This is called the adjusted service pay, and from this we hive 
drafted the four options. 

First, a paid-up endowment insurance policy is issued fo || 
veteran covering a 20-year period. The amount of this 
determined by taking the adjusted service pay and compound 
ing it for 20 years at 44 per cent annually. A short and simple 
method would be to multiply the adjusted service pay by 3.01- 
the plus being so small that it makes very little difference 
in the total. For instance, if a man has $100 coming to hin 
he would have an insurance policy of $301 plus issued to hi 
At the end of 20 vears this would be paid in cash. If he diet 
meanwhile, it would be paid to his wife or his mother, ‘is 
daughter or his sister, or whatever beneficiary he might name 
All of these insurance policies were made nontransferable, <0 
the veteran could not lose the benefits intended that he should 
receive through any misfortune or any act of foolishness © 
his own. However, in lieu of the cash feature which we 
eut out of the bill we arranged that he might assign within 
first three years by going to any bank or trust company c! 
tered under the laws of the United States or of any State 
borrow half of the adjusted pay plus accrued interest up 
the date of his borrowing. For instance, if a veteran's cert)! 
eate for adjusted pay were for $100, he might borrow $50 plus 
the accrued interest at the date of making the loan and 
his certificate of insurance as security to the bank. 

This provision led to a great deal of criticism from the Tres 
ury Department and directly from the Comptroller of . 
Currency. They called these loans “ frozen credits,” and ¢! 
have been referred to on this floor as such, Consequently we 
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ealled the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board as 
witnesses at a hearing on Tuesday of last week. The Secretary 
1’ the Treasury was asked what were the total assets of the 
iauks entitled to make these loans, and he answered that he 
iid not know. He was asked if these loans should amount to 
ss than eight-tenths of 1 per cent of the assets of the banks 
whether or not the freezing of that inconsequential percentage 
would seriously affect either:the prosperity of the banks of this 
country or the solvency of the banks, and he replied that in his 
iudgment it would not. In a letter which the Secretary. had 
written to Chairman Forpnry estimates were given indicating 
fiat the amount of such loans would be less than $275,000,000. 

Che Comptroller of the Currency was asked what were the 
‘otal assets of the banks allowed to make these loans, and he 
replied that they were a little over thirty-eight billion dollars ; 
tlerefore these loans, by the Secretary's estimate, would amount 
io less than eight-tenths of 1 per cent of the total assets of the 
banks authorized to make the loans 

;overnor Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, was asked 
it in his judgment the freezing of less than eight-tenths of 1 
per cent of the assets of the banks for three years on the securi- 
ties of the United States Government would seriously impair 
{le resources or effectiveness of the banks. He replied that he 

| not think it would. 

lhe testimony of all three of these gentlemen indicated that 
iis Was @&.much more desirable loan for savings banks and 
{rust companies, who are in the habit of loaning a very large 
percentage of their assets on credits which take some extended 
{ime to liquidate. As a result of this hearing the committee 
promptly amended the act—and these are the amendments cov- 
cred by the rule—such that banks might either discount or sell 
{iese loans and transfer the collateral to any other bank which 

ould have been eligible to make the loan originally. 

| would like to predict for my distinguished fellow member 
of the committee from Massachusetts |Mr. TrReapwAy] that the 
trust companies and savings banks of his own State and all the 
rest of New England will get as many of these loans in their 
possession as they possibly can before their maturity. 

‘here have been many misstatements on the floor to-day from 
men Opposing this bill, alleging that the veterans would be 
harged 7, 8, or 9 per cent interest. Under the very terms of 
{his aet the maximum rate of interest which any bank can 
harve is 2 per cent above the discount rate for 90-day paper, 
us Inaintained by the Federal reserve banks of the region in 
which the original loan is made. Governor Harding unequivo- 
cally stated that in his judgment no bank would refuse to make 
« loan for any legitimate purpose to any veteran who lived in 
the community in which the bank was located. The bank did 
not dare say it did not have the money, or the depositors 
would withdraw their deposits. He further added that public 
sentiment would compel these loans 4 

I ain a stockholder in five banks, and I do not believe’ for one 
Tioment that any one of them would refuse a legitimate loan of 
this character 

‘he maximum amount which the banks would be asked to 
loin in the first three years would amount to less than $275,- 
000,000, and there are more than 30,000 banks eligible to loan it. 
It would be an average of less than $9,000 per bank. It is ridic- 
ulous to argue that this would be a menace, and particularly at 
ihe present time, when money is piling up in many sections of 
ilis country, when deposits are increasing and interest rates are 
reducing 

he reason why this arrangement was made for the first three 
years was to carry us well beyond the time when the refunding 

‘sll of our short-term obligations was well out of the way. 

If this is a moral obligation it is as much a part of the war as 
fhe paying of any other expenses, either during that struggle or 
that have remained unsettled since, and ought to be paid for in 

cactly the same way. If we count the loans which we made to 
ther European countries as a part of the war debt, we paid 

10 per cent of the entire cost of this war in four years, and 

if those loans are ever repaid to us it means that we have paid 

‘ry 50 per cent of the entire cost of the war in four years. 
‘here is but one sane thing to do, and that is to provide for this 
expenditure when the time is favorable by the sale of a long 
(une bond and retire a small percentage each year. and I feel 

fectly free in predicting to you gentlemen now that long be- 

* this period of three years is up it will be possible to float 
Covernment bonds well under 4} per cent. 

We have met every objection which has been offered to this 

with the single exception of the failure to recognize this as 
® moral obligation, 

lf any of these veterans have borrowed money for any pur- 
pose and on short-term notes, and if these notes become six 
houths overdue, the bank holding the notes promptly notifies 
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the Secretary of the Treasury, and between May 1 and October 
1, 1925, the Secretary will refund to such bank the total of its 
loans and past-due interest, plus interest on the same. In othe: 
words, there is no chance for any bank to make anything except- 
ing a moderate rate of interest out of the veterans 

The Secretary of the Treasury will pay to the veteran who 
is in default the balance between what he owes the bank and 
80 per cent of his adjusted service pay, plus accrued interest to 
the time of such settlement by the Secretary of the Treasury 
The veteran can not possibly get into the hands of a pawn- 
broker. The United States Government ultimately settles with 
him. When the Government takes over the loan, after the 
first three years are up, it is authorized to advance 85 per cent 
of the adjusted service pay plus accrued interest, and must 
carry it at 44 per cent or the same rate which the soldier is re- 
ceiving. Three years after that, or after October 1, 1928. the 
veteran can borrow from the United States Treasury 7) per 
cent of the total of his adjusted service pay plus the 25 per cent 
plus compound interest at 44 per cent from the date of issuance 
October 1, 1922. To use our same example, if he had $100 in 
adjusted service pay at the end of the six-year period he could 
borrow over $105. There is no chance for him to lose by any 
default from that time on providing he keeps his interest pay 
ments made, and there is no chance for him to lose very much 
at any time providing he keeps his interest paid, and there is io 
chance for any bank or the United States Government fo make 
anything except the rate of interest which | have specified, 
and no chance for any individual to speculate in these certifi 
cates in any way whatever. 

The original cash option paid to the veteran his adjusted 
service pay in 10 equal quarterly installments after the be 
ginning, or taking two and one-half years to pay it all to lim 
By this plan he can get by borrowing from the banks 50 per 
cent immediately, and at the end of three yeurs he can get by 
borrowing from the United States Government 85 per cent plus 
accrued interest, which would be almost 13 per cent tiore, or a 
total of 98 per cent; so if the veteran is in need of money 1b 
can get five times as much immediately and within 2 pet 
as much at the end of three years, and at the same fime retain 
his insurance feature and his right to all the increment at the 
end of 20 years, 

I feel perfectly free to say to you that in discussing this 
feature of the bill with any man who believes that it is a tioral 
obligation, I can defend it against any objection which he can 
make, 

We have heard a number of men this afternoon designate 
this as a gold-brick scheme. Consider what I have just said 
i 





for a moment and then the following: The fotal wealth i 
this country as estimated by the Treasury Department and tl 
Bureau of the Census was $188,000,000,000 in 1910. The fota! 
wealth in 1920 has been variously estimated, in e absence 
of official returns, as from $300,000,000,000 to $450,000,000,000, 
but the general consensus of estimates is around $350,000,- 
000,000, or less than $3,300 per capita The average adjusted 
service pay for all the men who are to receive if will amount 
to almost exactly $374; therefore the adjusted service certifi 
cate of insurance, when we add the 25 per cent, will amount to 
$467.50; that is the actual value of the settlement at che pres 

time which we make with each one of these veterans: or, in 
other words, we are giving each one of these young mien in ad 
justing his compensation for a service which on the average 
amounts to almost exactly one year, just about one-seventh o 
the wealth which the average man, woman, and child in this 
country bas accumulated in an entire lifetime. This is indeed 
a gold brick, but the gold will assay 100 per cent pure. As a 
matter of fact, it almost exactly represents what the average 
man who stayed at home and practiced ordinary industry and 
thrift might have saved over and above his living expenses, 
and we are therefore putting the average soldier on almost 
exactly the same financial basis as the average young man who 
stayed at home. In other words, we are equalizing the oppo 

tunity to acquire property between the men who went to war 
and the men who stayed at home. The veterans knew no such 


thing as an S-hour day; there were no union rules Che 
worked night and day. There were no rules of shop sanitation 
in no man’s land, 

The second option provides for vocational training for su 
of the veterans as may choose this lin this instance the ad 


justed service pay is increased by 40 per cent, or on an average 4 
man choosing this option would have over $523 to his eredi 
while he was taking the course of vocational training rhis 
would be paid to him so long as his credit lasted at the rate 
of $1.75 per day. 

The third option provides for aid in purchasing 4 farm or a 
home in town. In this instance again 25 per cenf is added 
and on the average the young man selecting this option would 
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have to bis credit $467.50, which the Government would pay on 
ithe purchase of a farm or heme in town. 

The fourth option provides a method of reclaiming lands 
which are now waste either because they are arid, owing to too 
little water, or swampy, because of too much, or stump lands, or, 
in fact, any sort of worthless lands at the present time which 
could be made valuable by the addition of labor and capital. 


his is purely a soldier project. It must be selected by sol- 
ciers, soldiers must be engaged in the work of reclamation, 
and soldiers must be given an opportunity to buy these lands. 

In event the veteran chooses this option, he has only the 
adjusted service pay without any additional percentage, 
amounting, on the average, to $374. This option provides good 
employment at fair wages for the veteran and then a chance to 
buy a home in which the Government furnishes the capital and 
takes its payments in 25 annual installments, taking over 
for the first one or two payments, or as long as it lasts, the 
credit to which the adjusted service pay entitles the soldier. 

There has been a lot of criticism about this option generally. 
In the first place, the Secretary of the Treasury estimated that 
ihis might cost $185,000,000,000 if all the veterans chose this 
option. That contingency is, of course, impossible. Our esti- 
inates are that less than 2 per cent would select this form of 
adjusted compensation. We showed the Secretary that he had 
inisplaced a decimal point, and instead of amounting to $185,- 
000,000,000, by his own figures it was $18,500,000,000. Even 
this is manifestly two and one-fourth times too high, but we 
thought we had called his attention to a sufficiently glaring 
error. The average cost to the Government of al] reclamation 
projects is just about $2,100 per farm, and therefore to take 
care of the 4,100,000 men it would require $8,610,000,000 in- 
stead of $18,500,000,000. If our estimates of 2 per cent are cor- 
rect, it will amount to only $172,200,000, running over a period of 
possibly 8 or 10 years. The adjusted service pay of the 2 per 
cent would amount to less than $31,000,000, so the balance, or 
about $141,000,000, would be all the Government would have to 
advance during that period of time. 

This would be repaid to the Government in equal install- 
ments bearing 5 per cent interest, and if the projects are in- 
telligently selected and honestly administered we will not only 
get the money back but probably increase the wealth of this 
country by anywhere from five to ten times the maximum 
amount which we have ever had invested. 

A board is provided and the projects will have to satisfy the 
board. Then it is sure that they must also satisfy the Director 
of the Budget, next the Appropriations Committee of the House, 
next the House itself, next the Senate, and then the President. 
Gentlemen, I submit to you that this is just about as for- 
midable an array of hurdles as any worthy project has been 
compelled to face, to say nothing of the added difficulty when 
the plan is inherently vicious. 

We can not pay this adjusted compensation to the soldiers 
any more than we have paid all the other forms of expendi- 
tures incurred by this Government since its inception in any 
other manner excepting by taxes sooner or later, and I again 
submit that the amount necessary for the next three years is so 
small that it will be no drain whatever on the Treasury of 
the United States, and it will not interfere with nor in the 
slightest degree embarrass the Secretary of the Treasury in 
refinancing the $7,000,000,000 of short-term securities that come 
due within the next 15 months, and at the end of that time we 
ought to begin selling long-term bonds to take care of this 
adjusted compensation just as we have in every other expendi- 
ture which was too much for the Treasury at the moment. The 
interest on these bonds and the principal as well must be paid 
for in taxes, but by spreading the taxes over a comparatively 
long period of time the burden is going to be made lighter for 
each year of the period. The estimate of the entire expenditure 
for the next three years under this act amounts to not more 
than $300,000,000 as a maximum, or less than $100,000,000 
per vear, which is about what we expect to save over the 
Budget estimate in the Army bill alone. 

I have tried to cover the bonus bill for you in this discussion. 
Perhaps I have reasons, which are not financial, to appreciate 
better than the average man the opportunity which a great war 
can present for men to improve their financial condition. It is 
purely personal, and with your indulgence I will take up a few 
moments more in telling it to you. 

My father was a prosperous merchant in a little town in 
Illinois in 1857. The panic of that year bankrupted practically 
all of the merchants in the smaller communities of the West, 
not because they were not good merchants but because we had 
no stable currency, and the further removed they were from the 
larger centers, with the limited facilities of that time for trans- 
initting information, the slower they were to learn which cur- 
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rency was good, which was bad, and which was shaky. The con- 
sequence was that they naturally were leaded up with the shaky 
currency, much of which became bad in their hands. Out of 
the wreck he saved only 160 acres of ground, which he had pur- 
chased from the Government some time before for $1.25 per 
acre. In fencing this raw land the next year an accident de- 
stroyed the sight of his right eye, and again in 1860 an aecident 
blinded the other eye for about two years and seriously dam- 
aged its usefulness for the rest of his life. 

The Civil War came on during this period and my father 
managed his farm, being led around by a little boy, an older 
brother of mine. Solely owing to the war prices of farm prod- 
ucts were so enhanced that he was able to pay all of his debts, 
leaving him a modest competence. ; 

I was born in 1864. At 18 months of age, like many other 
children in teething, I was afflicted with ulceration of the eyes. 
People knew nothing about sanitation in those days and my eyes 
became infected as a consequence. The ulcers being very much 
more severe, left scars over the pupils. There are a good many 
adults in this country to-day blind from exactly the same cause, 
In 1867 my parents decided to move to the little eity in which 
T new live, only 37 miles from Chicago, in order that I might 
have the henefit of the best form of medical care. 

As a result, at the age of about 7 I was able to see again, 
and my vision gradually improved as the scars were slowly ab- 
sorbed through the treatment which I was receiving. Gentle- 
men, war prices from 1861 to 1865 gave me sight. They enabled 
my father, practically a blind man, to pay his debts and lay 
the foundation for a comfortable competence, and the opportu- 
nities which they opened up to him they also opened up to other 
men who stayed at home during that period. 

over since I have been a Member of Congress no veteran of 
the Union Army during the Civil War has ever appealed to me 
in vain if it were possible for me to help him. 

The Spanish-American War, fortunately for the people of this 
country, opened up no such opportunity. It was too insignificant 
to make much of a ripple in the economics of the world. 

I appreciate just as highly the services of the hereic men who 
offered their own lives at that time that the distressed people 
of Cuba might enjoy the blessings of justice and freedom, and 
I have done everything in my power to help them, their widows, 
and their dependents. 

The World War reopened these opportunities to every wan 
who stayed at home. 

I believe that one of the powers of this Government must 
be that it ean conscript men whenever its seeurity or honor has 
been assailed and that these men must sacrifice to the fullest 
extent if necessary. We were new in the war game. I yoted 
for everything that the Commander in Chief asked for, believ- 
ing that one head, whether or not it might be the best, was still 
more effective in a great crisis than two debating societies in 
either end of this Capitol. I have no criticism te make and no 
excuses to offer. I aceept my full share of responsibility; but | 
know now and every man in this room knows, I think, that we 
ought to have conscripted all the man and woman power in this 
country and all the wealth. No American citizen should have 
been allowed to enrich himself because of the war while his 


conseripted fellow eitizens were offering their lives in the 
trenches. We can not make all of these things right. We can 


not replace the precious lives to the sorrowing fathers, mothers, 
and wives, but we can replace the earning power to their de- 
pendents, and we owe it not only to their memory but to our 
own self-respect to do so. We can not replace the health, the 
torn and shattered limbs, but we ean restere to them their 
earning power, and we owe it to our sense of fairness and grati- 
tude to do this. We have already spent more than a billion dol- 
lars for the sick and disabled. I am sure that we will continue 
to provide for them liberally. 

We owe it to our sense of justice to replace to those of our 
boys who came back well in body and mind that whieh they 
lost in the competition with their fellow men who stayed ai 
home in the opportunity to aequire a competence in the race of 
life. We owe it to our country, fer no Republic can live where 
every nian votes unless we give to each man an equal opportu- 
nity under the lew, unless we give to the soldiers of this war 
who did the most important werk an equal opportunity with 
their fellow workers, although the latter were engaged in other 
equally necessary occupations in such a time of such national 
crisis. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the.principal argu- 
ments that I have heard against this particular measure are to 
the effect that a tremendous burden will be placed upon our 
country, that the Treasury and the taxpayers of the United 
States will never recover from the effects of the same, ‘These 
all I believe to be greatly exaggerated, There is no ene that I 
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know of who would have hesitated on or about the ist of No- 
vember, 1918, to have voted four billion or four times $4,000,- 
(00,000 to help prosecute the war and bring it to a successful 
termination, Then, again, it is said that a bonus is an insult to 
the men who took part in the great struggle, and that it casts 
uspersious upon their patriotism and heroism. 

| believe that this so-called bonus bill is really an adjustment 
of compensation that is a moral obligation resting upon the 
<houlders of the people of this country. All of those who came 
back returned surely no richer than when they went. Their 
fellow workers who stayed at home took advantage of oppor- 
tunities to improve their conditions, and they very muterially 
improved their condition because of the war, 

I have this to say for the gentlemen from New York who 
have spoken against this particular measure, that when the 
people of the State of New York voted by a majority of 800,000, 
or slightly more than two to one, to give a monetary recogni- 
tion to our soldiers, even though it came out of the pockets of 
our taxpayers, and these veterans did not serve their State so 
much as they served the Federal Government, that they did not 
properly represent the wishes of the people who elected them to 
office. 

When England asked for $4,000,000, we gave them to her. 
Vhen France wanted three billion and a half dollars, we gladly 
surrendered the same to her keeping. Belgium borrowed 
$150,000,000, and this without any security or the promise of 
repayment, and now when our boys come in for what they 
ought to have we orate ail day long and hesitate. Ii we should 
collect the moneys due from England and the other nations, it 
would be a very practicable and easy way of mieeting this 
particular demand, The shipyard workers—in fact, the great Tit 
iority of the war workers and Government employees—received 
a bonus, and a great number of them to-day receive a bonus 
for their work. Is it too much to give to those who suffered 
as much as those who stayed behind in peace, comfort, and 
happiness? I am not so heartily in favor of this particular bill, 
but as it is the best that will be reported out by the committee 
at this time I am not only going to work for it but support 
it to the best of my ability. I much prefer the cash-bonus 
plan, and did suggest in a measure introduced 


ompensation for the veteran Without an additional drain upon 
the taxpayers of this country. 


i personally did not hear the tumult and shouting of the | 
irmistice celebration which overjoyed New York when it 
hysterically greeted the news of the victory. You men who 


staved here were trenrendously patriotic then; but that was 
in 1919. I was in France recovering from injuries received 
while in active service over the enemies’ lines. Our welcome 
was indeed splendid when we returned, and I did not believe 
that a grateful country should ever forget those who sacrificed 
to the best of their ability in her behalf. 

In casting my vote for this bill I do so not as a partisan or 
| partisan spirit, but as an American, as Representative 
my district, the fifteenth New York, performing what I 
believe to be a duty to the best part of our citizenship—the 
American soldier. I do so because it is my belief that such 
iction on my part is the consensus of the opinion of the people 
that LT represent. 

Che only influences that I can see against the same are 
‘money interests, which launch no logical arguments against 
but who merely cry out against what they claim will be a 
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tremendous burden upon the people. This same agitation is 
led by the interests who seek to bring about a cancellation of 
ir foreign debt to promote business for themselves, and is 
jone in that spirit of philanthropy that would allow one to 

iway anything that belongs to some one else as long as 


4vn pockets are emptied in no way. 
sure, 
lebt, and may realize that they would never care to put 
‘ssecution in their own particular business the cancella 
the debts due them, which is practically the 
principle that they have advocated prior to the passage of this 
pourticular measure, 


These sanre people, I 


' r 
tt P| 


‘ir. FREAR, Mr. Speaker, the letter herewith sent to a hand- 
ful of people in response to antibonus editorials from New 
rk papers is self-explanatory. The bill was discussed with 





» detail on March 17, and this letter comments on criticisms 
of that 
pensation bill, which has been fast and furious from Wall Street 
sources for many weeks. It is significant that notwithstanding 
propaganda against the bonus bill it passed the House, as 
Was predicted in a letter long ago sent Secretary Mellon, by a 
vote of 333 to 70, or nearly 5 to 1. The letter follows: 


before the | 
House a 4 per cent tax on imports, that would provide the 


will now clamor for the collection of this same for- | 


sane | 


speech and on propaganda against any soldiers’ com- | 
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bill de 
livered March 17 in the House several days before the bill's passage. 
Editorials from different New York papers resent references in the 
speech to “ Wall Street.” For many weeks the press of New York, with 
a few notable exceptions, denounced any soldiers’ bonus bill, lampooned 
Congress, and declared Members to be cowards, governed by politics, 
seeking to “loot the Treasury.” The terms of the bill were distorted. 
accompanied by unfounded tales regarding views of the President, while 
nine out of ten letters on the bill come from dig business men of New 
York City who joined their mite with the anvil chorus. 

Distortion, misrepresentation, or abuse were avoided in inclosed re 
marks, but the unfair position assumed by Wall Street toward Congress 
' 
| 
| 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2, 
My Dear Sir: Inclosed find remarks on the soldiers’ bonus 


and the soldiers’ bonus bill was pointed out. As disclosed by the Pujo 
report by Justice Brandeis, Tarbell, and others, “stock gamblers.” 
“money gamblers,” “ profiteers,” “railroad wreckers,” and equally 
abusive names have often been applied to the Street. Such terms pre 
sumably are as objectionable to legitimate business men of New York 
as are terms of political cowardice and “ Treasury looters” 
plied to men with legislative responsibilities. 

According to reputable authorities, less independent thinking, less 
horse sense, and more provincialism exists en Manhattan Island than 
anywhere else in the world, and that the same New York press has 
little influence at home, where best known, is indicated by many elec 
tions, including the last. That press which flippantly derides the rest 
of the country and Wall Street nabobs who give orders to Congress 
should cross the Hudson and learn that nearly 3,000 miles of country 
lie due west and 100,000,000 people live outside of New York City, 

Remarks on the soldiers’ bonus are accompanied by a speech on re 
funding of foreign debts, which discloses that influential New York 
financiers who favor cancellation of $11,000,000,000 in Government for 
eign debts are against granting a comparatively snrall portion of the same 
debts to pay any soldiers’ bonus. In letter to Secretary Mellon, March 
13, quoted, it was said the bill would come from committee with slight 
opposition and pass the House by a vote of 5 
from committee by vote of 19 to 5, the same vote was recorded against 
any Sales tax, and the bill passed by 
vote of 333 to 70, or nearly 5 to 1, 
in the remarks. 

Very truly yours, 


when ap- 


to 1. It was reported 


the House 10 days later by «a 
Reasons therefor will be found 


JAMES A. FREAR. 

The above letter transmitted speech of March 17 and is self- 
explanatory. 

The subject might be left without further comment. in view 
of the overwhelming vote evidencing disregard by the House 
for threats, abuse, and unjust criticism launched on Congress 
from inspired writers and business men of New York Cit 
However, these writers and business men, representing large 
financial interests in New York and elsewhere, seem to look 
upon a_ soldiers’ bonus bill, agricultural legislation, “ farm 
blocs,” and all else that does not pour water on the Wall Streei 
wheel as dangerous to perpetuity of a free government. A con- 
fused idea exists with them that “farm bloes” and Main 
Streets generally are conspiring to destroy the power and pres 
tige of Wall Street. which to them is all of our Government 
worth knowing. 

Thousands of Main Streets are to be found in the cities, 
villages. and hamlets that exist within the borders of our land. 
Main Street’s iniluence reaches far out from the immediute 
confines of cities and villages, While millions of farmers. me 
chanics, and other workers whose rural mail delivery and 
parcel post bring them in daily touch with public matters form 
a part of that Main Street. From Main Street and Mulberry 
Street, Congress sent 100 soldiers to war, compared with every 
soldier taken from the Wall Streets of the country. Wall 
Street grows specialists, often translated into selfishness: Main 
Street invites independent thinking. 

The Wall Street man or big business man, if a stockbroker 
| or dealer in futures, margins, or other legitimatized speculation 
| or gambling, glances eacn day first at market reports found in 
| his moral and spiritual press adviser, whether it be the Times, 
Journal, Sun, or other mentor, and thereafter at the headlines 
and editorials. Swallowing these press statements and opinions 
he starts out the day believing the universe contains little thot 
he does not know as he whets his steel for business antagonists 
of the day. Those in other occupations on the Street with 
| slight variation follow the same program and measure results 
| by financial success in the everlasting Street chase for 
| almighty dollar. This is not an estimate from Main Sfreet, 
| because Main Street knows little and cares less for Wall 
| 





the 


Street’s methods, but it is an opinion expressed quite generally 
by New Yorkers and business men of themselves when they 
pause to think, and some of them occasionally enguge in that 
| pastime. 

} A big deal is to be put over, a large bond issue is coming out, 
| a railroad has been milked or is to be reorganized, dividends 
paid, dividends passed, and high finance schemes in general are 
vital to Wall Street, although of little comparative interest to 
Main Street. The man who started life at $8 a month and 
now rated by expert authorities at $2,000,000.000 wealth 
pointed out with mixed awe and pride even in Wall 
whereas the farmer 1,000 miles away only vonders 
‘he get it?” “How much did I pay toward it?” 


is 
is 
Street, 
“Tlow did 


“How soon 
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will gas again be boosted in price,’ 
lar’s worth run the separator or the tractor? 

Men who contro! vast continental railway lines, who get large 
appropriations from Congress for their needy lines, and have 
their hands on the throttle of many industries are objects of 
veneration and pride in Wall Street, although the man who 
throws the switch, or the one who telegraphs train orders, sells 
tickets, sweeps out during rest periods, at $75 per month, won- 
ders why manipulators of roads manage to gather several hun- 
dred million dollars for themselves while only enough filters 
down to their fellow workers on Main Street to keep body and 
soul together. War contractors, who entered the game at the 
right time, and profiteered by war essentials, from foodstuffs to 
guns and branding irons to bedsteads, are among the lucky ones 
on Wall Street, particularly after Congress authorized a 
$3,000,000,000 credit to meet any possible loss, while on the 
other hand 4,000,000 men whom we sent to war at $1 a day, 
500.000 of whom now look vainly for jobs from Main Street to 
Mulberry Street, are wondering at the turn of the wheel in 
this the greatest democracy of the world, which affords no work 
for them to-day. 

It may be a surprise for Wall Street to learn that those back 
on Main Street and amidst its surroundings are not revolu- 
tionists becnuse they fail to understand this philosophy of gov- 
ernment, nor are those in Wall Street who have the dollar ideal 
and the dollar idol necessarily better citizens than the Main 
Street product. 

TWO BILLION DOLLARS IN RECENT FOREIGN 

A leading press apostie of finance publishes the following 
news item coincidently with passage of the bonus bill: 

More than two billion American dollars are working abroad earning 
dividends (on foreign investments) for their owners on this side of the 
Atlantic, according to computation of officials of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

This same paper has daily berated Congress, denounced the 
bonus bill, demanded a general sales tax as a substitute for in- 
come tax, and repeatedly declared that no capital can be found 
for business investment because of our tax laws, yet every 
dollar of dividend received from the recent $2,000,000,000 foreign 
investments pays its proportionate tax, if reported, and that fact 
percolating back to Main Street is a well-grounded reason for 
its habitual distrust of Wall Street propaganda. 

Big “ business blocs,” “ bankers’ blocs,” “ railway blocs,” and 
other recognized blocs in Congress and in State legislatures for 
a half century have had control in their different spheres for 
so long a time that, like the elephant trumpeting with indigna- 
tion and fear at a wee mouse, they storm heavily at the modest 
so-called “ farm bloe” of to-day. 

In their campaign against any soldiers’ compensation bill 
Wall Street and interests representing the Street, and the press 
that for the Street have lampooned, misrepresented, 
threatened, and recklessly condemned nearly five-sixths of the 
Ilouse, including the Main Street vote, registered by the em- 
phatie verdict of 333 to 70 in favor of the bill. One reason for 
the result occurs through disterted descriptions of the bill and 
its effect that in scope of general untruthfulness excels the 
record of Mr. Ananias of old. 

Financiers Wall Street who demand the cancellation of 
$11.000,000,000 in foreign debts, at the same time refuse to con- 
sider paying a soldier’s bonus bill with one-fifth of those debts, 
although interest on the single British debt, without touching 
any of the principal, in 20 years would reach more than every 
soldier's bonus certificate, if carried to maturity. This may be 
mathematically demonstrated. 

Financiers of Wall Street, who enormously profited by the 
war and are generously profiting to-day, demand of Congress 
the passage of a general sales tax to relieve them from tax pay- 
ments based on their net income, and would tax 500,000 unem- 
ployed soldiers and 4,000,000 other men who are without 
jobs, compelling the jobless and all others alike to pay higher 
prices, including concealed taxes levied on what they consume— 
on what they eat, wear, and use—in order to relieve wealth 
from taxes levied according to ability to pay. 

DOUBLE THE BONUS BILL IN EXCESS-PROFITS TAXES REPEALED. 

Financiers of Wall Street demanded of Congress repeal of 
the excess-profits tax and reduction of surtaxes that were bring- 
ing to the Treasury more than double the cost of the soldiers’ 
bonus bill now under consideration, or $540,000,000 for 1921. 
Congress repealed the tax. In like manner inheritance taxes 


and ‘“ How far will a dol- 
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, 


INVESTMENTS, 


speaks 


of 


on great wealth, equal to these of Great Britain, gift taxes to 
prevent avoidance of inheritance taxes, and many other legiti- 
mate tax laws have been and are all opposed by Wali Street, 
belief that 
col- 


Main Street, because of a 
enables enormous fortunes to be 


defended by 
which 


although 
any government 
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lected in a lifetime has a special claim on part of such for- 
tunes when the lifetime is ended. 

It is not true, of course, as frequently claimed, that Wall 
Street is composed of cold-bloeded, selfish, calculating men, 
mahy of whom engage in philanthropies that are published 
from one end of the land to the other to help the conscience 
fund, but it is urged that Main Street and the hundred million 
people who live outside of New York, together with the great 
mass of people of Mulberry Street and elsewhere who do not 
breathe the atmosphere of its financial district, are entitled 
to hold their views without being denounced by the self-ap- 
pointed masters inhabiting the Trinity Church precincts of the 
world’s great business center. 

A claim that America needs Wall Street and that the Street 
is a necessary part of America, frequently voiced in editorials, 
is in part true, but only presents half the case. Wall Street 
could not exist without the lambs that grow on Main Street, nor 
without farm products that feed the world, nor without labor 
that runs the railroads, the mines, and business generally. The 
two streets are interdependent, and any man who fails to realize 
that fact is one who does not do his own thinking. Both streets 
will get along better when reason and fair play take the place 
of prejudice and abuse. 

Is it not time, then, for those who assume to speak for Wall 
Street and for the Street itself, the most powerful in the world, 
that they make it a power for governmental good and for the 
general welfare rather than for the reckless condemnation of 
others and glorification of Wall Street alone? 

Less denunciation, less threats, less suspicion, less attempted 
direction of legislation is a first step toward needed reform. 

It may seem useless to bury these few suggestions in the 
Recorp instead of being among the elect sometimes found on 
the pages of mighty journals. That is one of the privileges of 
Main Street’s limited vision, and if it does no good it ought 
do little harm. The bonus bill passed the House overwhelmingly 
because it was right, and the bill should become law because it 
recognizes a just, moral claim upon our bounty. We are the 
wealthiest country in the world, and yet are behind all other 
governments in recognition of the claims of ex-service men, as 
has been presented by the record. 

Mr. PRINGEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am for this bill. 

I recognize, as you all do, that no nation can long endure that 
does not honor her soldiers and her statesmen. I am not un- 
mindful that the best minds of Congress have been trying for 
months to solve the problem of how to lift the hand of taxation 
from the shoulders of the people, and at the same time raise suf- 


| ficient funds to meet the obligations of this Government, which 
} are enormous. 


I am also convinced that the American people 
do not expect us to plead poverty when it comes to taking care 
of these noble defenders of civilization and our flag. 

J am proud of American arms and of what America achieved 
on the field of battle. I am proud of the spirit of Washington. 
I am proud that the blood of our forefathers is coursing throug! 
the veins of our noble young men of to-day. I believe the Amer- 
ican Government is just such a government as God in His wisdom 
intended should be instituted among men when He endowed man 
with an intellect. God was at Yorktown when Lord Cornwallis 
surrendered his sword, red with the blood of American patriots, 
to the great chieftain Washington. I believe God was at Appo- 
mattox, when Lee surrendered to General Grant, and Grant told 
him to go back with his horses and plow cotton and corn. I 
believe that God was at Manila Bay, when tyranny was driven 
from the Western Hemisphere. I believe that Ged was on the 
battle field of France, when our noble young men, with the proud 
spirit of Americanism, bared their breasts to Prussian steel 
and exclaimed, “ By the gods, they shall not pass.” 

Gentlemen of the House, let us not ferget that when our boys 
marched away, keeping step to the wild, grand music of war, 
we waved them a sad farewell and bade them Godspeed. Im- 
mediately after their departure financial inflation began and 
went to the very mountain tep of extravagance. Unscrupulous 
men took advantage of the opportunity and in a short space of 
time there were made 20,000 millionaires, While our boys were 
falling, the motte at home among inany of these men was, “ Get 
while the getting is good.” 

When these same boys returned home deflation had set in, 
and it came back down the mountain side like an avalanche and 
landed in the low valley of depression. Commander MaeNider, 
of the American Legion, states that we have 700,000 idle soldiers 
among us to-day. These same boys gave their services to the 
country at the rate of $1 a day, while wild speculation and prof- 
iteering were rubbing rampant here jn our land. 






















Through the disarmament conference we have established a 
friendly relationship with the nations of the world. The na- 
tions that sat with us in council have a greater respect for 
America to-day than ever before in our history, and there is 


ut one of them that dees not court the friendship of Uncle 
We must not forget that there has never been a 





in the history of the nations of the world when there 
as mueh strife as to-day, and the time might come—but I 
ust to God that it never will—when we will need these boys 
: looking at their achievements from a financial standpoint, 

Ithough the expenditures were enormous, it is a good invest- 
iment, because it is not one-tenth of 1 per cent on the value 
of the Nation and of the civilization they saved. In rewarding 
our noble boys for their courageous deeds we are simply 
euphasizing leyalty to our flag, and it will be easier to sup- 
press the red flag here in our own land. We can not close our 
eyes to the fact that seditious propaganda aiming at the very 
foundation of our Government is being scattered broadcast in 
oul land. 

The adjusted compensation proposed in this bill is small. I 
wish it could be greater. I wish we could do for the veterans 
now as we did for the soldiers of the Revolution, for the sol- 
diers of 1812, for the soldiers of the Mexican War, and for 
the soldiers of the Civil War. We offered to all of these noble 

public lands and bade them come upon them and make 
I regret that as against total appropriations of about 
£4,000,000,000 for this current year of 1922, the previous admin- 
istration, in 1919, spent $19,000,000,000, and not one dollar of it 
‘2 aS a bonus to the soldiers of the great World War. 
s I have said, during the war these boys served for a dollar 
iv. One-half of that amount was kept from them and sent 
their dependent relatives, and a quarter of that amount 
wis retained for Government insurance. They had in the neigh- 
horhood of $7.50 a month for their personal use during the war. 
luring this time the commonest laborer in America was receiv- 
from $5 to $10 a day. 

It is to be observed that Canada, with a debt of per cent 
of her estimated wealth, has given $634.40 to each of her en- 
listed men; Belgium, with a debt of 80 per cent of her esti- 
mated wealth, has given $493; France, with a debt of S7 per 
cent of her estimated wealth, is giving $233.50; England, with 

debt of 58 per cent of her estimated wealth, is giving $189.54; 
ltaly, with a debt of 85 per cent of her estimated wealth, is 
giving $73.34; while the United States, with a debt of but 8 
per cent of its estimated wealth, has given only $60. 

In 1912, according to the last authentic statistics available, 
the total wealth of the United States amounted to $187,- 
739,071.90, and to-day the Government authorities estimate 
our National wealth at almost $286,000,000,0000, an increase of 
about ninety-nine billions, that colossal amount having been 
accumulated for the most part during the period of the war, 
when the ex-service men had no opportunity to share in it. 

Ir 1916 the gross income earned by individuals and corpora- 
tions in the United States amounted to 45 billions 400 millions, 
ind the net taxable income, 15 billions; while in 1917 the gross 

ome Was 58 billions and the net income 24 billions; and in 
i¥1S the gross income was 61 billions and the net income 24 
billions, these years of 1917 and 1918 being the two years of 
the war when the service men were exiled from civil life, with 
its Inarvelous opportunities to amass wealth. 

‘’o show that our Government can well afford to be generous 
in its treatment of our ex-service boys, let me cite a few figures: 

l'rance has a national wealth of 58 billions and a national 
debt of 51 billions. Great Britain bas a national wealth of 70 
billions 500 millions and a national debt of 37 billions 910 mil- 

Italy has a national wealth of 21 billions S00 millions 

and a national debt of 18 billions 650 millions. Proud little 
Belgium has a national wealth of 5 billions 840 millions and a 
national debt of 4 billions 670 millions. The United States, 
with a wealth of 286 billions, has a national debt of 23 billions. 
olonel Forbes, head of the Veterans’ Bureau, tells us that 
there are now on the rolis of the Veterans’ Bureau a total of 
O49.588 persons who are receiving cash, or for whom money is 
paid out for service, through benefit, on account of service dur- 
ing the Great War. These persons are classified as follows: 
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Receiving, youstiemal. teeth. 032d abinnedioe 107, 478 
ORD OMIRGFEIOND base cecteltien aiscnistilinan cn taiens cd tenennigh on ernitnpuassodthis ssn Destiny tah on tesncegiaicnh 361,113 
OI a il ai eta eta di eae tincdtaia ses 150, 107 

a RC OE TR ied ial ac nena caceaticien er enesicaneeniel a ean eblcaieesaeel ewtllRiearias 30, 890 
In addition to its other benefits, the Veterans’ Bureau is 


Operating for ex-service men an insurance bureau, with no ad- 
ministrative cost to those carrying insurance. Of course, the 
The 
Up to February 


insured have to pay their actual mortality cost premiums. 
Insurance in force total 3 billions 500 millions. 
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28 the bureau had disbursed more than three hundred millions 
in insurance benefits. 

In conelusion, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, per- 
mit me to say that no words of mine can add luster to the 
names of the World War heroes. Their fame is undying. Their 
memory is embalmed in the hearts of a grateful posterity. Gen- 
erations yet unborn, as they turn to view the course of the 
human race, will see the forms of the heroes of the World War 
towering like pyramids above the masses with the torch of 
civilization and freedom in their hands. As they open the 
pages of universal history they will see the names of those 
heroes indelibly written by the hand of ages on pages of silver 
in letters of gold. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I am availing myself of the 
opportunity of extending nry remarks on the World War sol- 
diers’ adjusted compensation bill. 

In 1917, 24,000,000 of young men in the United States were 
available for military service. Four millions of them were used. 
They were mostly inducted into military service and their 
liberty and their lives placed in jeopardy at a dollar a day. 
The other 20,000,000 remained at home, and received fromr $5 to 
$10 per day in civil employment far from danger. 

The 4,000,000 men taken were used by the Government to 
preserve the business of the country, and there is not a single 
business man in the United States who did not receive valuable 
protection from that service. The American soldiers brought 
the war to a close a year sooner than had heen anticipated, and 
on the Ist of November, 1918, there was not a patriotic business 
man in the Union who would not gladly have submitted to any 
kind of a tax to continue the war to a successful conclusion. 

In 1910 the total wealth of the United States was $188,000,- 
000,000. The estimated wealth of this country is now approxi- 
mately $450,000,000,000, or an increase between 1910 and 1920 
of $263,000,000,000. It is estimated by the Government actu- 
aries-that the present bonus, if paid off in cash? would amount 
to $1,492,000,000. Such sunr represents our moral obligation 
und is the true measure of value which we owe, and which 
would mean that the cost of adjusted compensation to the 
World War soldiers would be less than 1 per cent of the in- 
crease of the wealth of our country between 1910 and 1920. It 
is, therefore, obvious that the country is not being looted by 
settling of a war claim such as the moral obligation of adjusted 
compensation. 

I would hesitate to vote this additional burden on the shoul- 
ders of the American people had I not been assured that the 
interest on the British debt owing us, which will fall due in 
the late summer, will be applied to pay the soldiers’ bonus 
since the amount to be paid is nearly $500,000,000. I there- 
fore vote for the bill. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, uader the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
report: 

804, 3, 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION. 


[House Rept. pt. 67th Cong., 2d sess.] 


SOLDIERS’ 


Mr. KiTcHIN, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted 
the following minority views, to accompany House resolution 10874 

Of the eight Democratic minority members of the Ways and Means 
“ommittee three voted against reporting the pending bill favorably 
and five voted to report it favorably but do not approve of many of 
its provisions. 

In justice to the Democrats of the committee and of the House who 
shall vote for the bill, it must be remembered that no Democratic 
member of the committee was permitted to participate at any meeting 
either in the discussion or preparation of the bill, nor was any Demo- 
cratic member allowed even to be present at any meeting for the dis- 
cussion or consideration of the bill, so this bill is exclusively a barred- 
door Republican product. 

The committee and the House being absolutely under the control of 
the Republicans, according to Republican methods, this is the only bill 
which any Democrat in the committee or in the House will viven 
a chance on which to vote 


be 


So under the Republican scheme the proposition confronting the 
Democrats is: This bill or nothing. Many Democrats of the House 


prefer this bill to nothing, as it may be of some little possible aid to 
some needy veterans. Some prefer nothing to this bill. 
confident that Democrats 


We are if the had control of the com- 
mittee and the writing of a bonus bill was committed by the Llouse 


to their charge, they would have prepared and presented to Congress 
a bill far more just and satisfactory to both the veteran and the 
Government. 

The undersigned are unanimous in the following views: 

Undoubtedly a large majority of the Democrats and Republicans in 
Congress favor a bonus or adjusted compensation of some sort to the 
World War veterans of the United States, and undoubtedly the House 
will pass the pending bonus bill, provided the Republicans who pro- 
fess the most devoted, affectionate, and exclusive friendship for the 
veteran have the courage to keep their repeated pledges to the mem- 
bers of the American Legion and defy President Harding and Secretary 
Melion and the money power, whom they represent, in their violent 
opposition to a bonus. 

Je believe that President Harding and the Republicans were right in 
their first proposition, to wit, that whatever kind of bonus bill or com- 
pensation act should be passed, there should be included in it a specific 
levy of taxation for the payment thereof, 
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We believe and insist that the amount of the money bonus or service 
credit which Congress concludes is justly due the veteran should be 
paid in cash on demand, and we gg against the veteran being —. 
as is provided by the pending bill, a 20-year due bill, or, as the Comp- 
troller of the Currency calls it, a rain check, which he can pawn with 
some bank for a loan of only one-half of the amount which Congress by 
the bill confesses the Government justly owes him, provided, of course, 
he can get some bank to ignore and defy the administration in its advice 
to the banks not to loan a veteran a penny on such due bill or “ cer- 
tificate.” If the Government justly owes the veteran an additional 
compensation, as the bill admits, why should it not treat him as it does 
its other current creditors, pay him on demand in cash? When our 
country needed his services and required of him sufferings and sacrifice 
of blood, limb, and life, he went, and willingly, at once. He did not 
demand an installment plan or delay of 20 years for his services and 
sacrifices, 

The due-bill, rain-check, borrow-money bonus mode of payment, as 
provided by the bill, is an insult to every World War veteran and a 
shameful discredit to Congress and the Nation. By the bill, the veteran 
is given a scrap of paper and told to go out and hawk it from bank to 
bank in the hope,-after being held up for a high rate of interest, of 
getting a little cash on it, not, however, to exceed 50 per cent of what 
the bill confesses the Government now justly owes him. 

Should a grateful Nation, after by act of Congress it confesses that it 
justly owes him an amount as additional compensation for his sufferings 
and sacrifices and offerings of life and limb during the World War, per- 
mit the banks, in order for him to get a pittance in cash, to hold him 
up to the extent of from two hundred to five hundred millions of dollars 
in interest charges at the high rate of from 6 per cent to 8 per cent, 
when the Government, according to the reports in yesterday's papers, 
can and is now getting all the money it wants to pay its current and 
other expenses on its certificates of indebtedness at the rate of 44 per 
cent interest? Why should not the Government also issue certificates 
of indebtedness, borrow money at 44 per cent, and pay its indebtedness 
to the veteran, admitted by the bill to be absolutely just? Why give 
him a due bill or rain ¢heck and then stab it in the back, as does the 
administration through its Comptroller of the Currency with the warn- 
ing and advice: ** Nonnegotiable—no bank should loan to any veteran a 
penny of money on it.” 

Ivery Republican member of the committee, when it provided in the 
bill for the veteran to borrow money from the banks on his due bill or 
“ certificate,’ knew that the administration’s Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who is the supervisor of all the national banks, had publicly an- 
nounced in an interview published in all the papers throughout the 
country that he was going to advise all the national banks in the United 
States to refuse t®? loan a penny of money on them, They knew, too, 
that the President was opposed to the payment of any bonus or adjusted 
compensation to the World War veteran except by a sales tax. 5 

The proposition in the bill, with this attitude of the administration 
and its Comptroller of the Currency, is absolutely a “ gold brick” 
handed to the veteran, and a plain violation of the wide-mouthed pledge 
daily made for the last two years by the Republicans to the World 
War veterans. So we are presented with the shameful spectacle of the 
party that aborted the war, divided our country’s war associates, dis- 
graced the peace, deluded the people, deceived the veteran, deserted the 
wounded, relieved the profiteer, reduced the millionaires’ income tax, 
repealed the excess-profits tax on the profiteers, and which still main- 
tains a blasphemous, bibulous bootlicker at the Court of St. James to 
besmirch with his drunken banquet babble the high war purposes of the 
American people and the inspiration of the American soldiers, now 
offers to redeem its reckless campaign pledges with an I O U, designated 
a “ certificate,’ which the administration has, in advance of its issue, 
fatally impeached and discredited. 

They are not conscious of. they do not realize how the insulting, 
mortifying indignity involved in sending the soldier from the Capitol to 
hawk his due bill about the country from bank to bank in search of 
some bank which for a high rate of interest will ignore the administra- 
tion’s advice and loan him a few dollars on it. 

The schemers, the conspirators, the assassins who stabbed the peace 
ean never thrill with the ardor of the American soldier who crossed the 
sea to end war singing, ** We won't come back till it’s over over there,”’ 
Envenomed with envy during the war, they never felt that exultant 
thrill, and as they are incapable of appreciation they are not capable of 
rewarding such a service. 

Their eyes have never seen the light of the torch of Flanders field. 
With the veteran and his needs they reveal their incompetence. They 
start and stop. They are for this to-day and for that to-morrow. They 
potter around in darkness, they fumble, they muff. Incapable of dealing 
with the economic situation, they have directly brought upon the Ameri- 
can people the worst depression that ever came upon them. Equally 
incapable of dealing with the war veteran situation, they stutter and 
stagger. Blind, they wander around. They pick it up and put it down. 
Their last condition is worse than their first. Their victory of Novem- 
ber, 1920, has turned to ashes. The honey of March, 1921, has turned 
to the wormwood of March, 1922. With a bold and impudent effrontery 
they offer to the American soldiers not the glory of a complete victory 


or the tribute of the Nation’s gratitude, but a pawn ticket or a rain 
check. ‘*‘ How long, O Lord, how long!” cry the people unto Thee. 


“ When wilt Thou deliver us from the body of this death?” 

We favor and insist that whatever kind or sort of bonus or adjusted 
compensation Congress shall deem justly due the World War veteran 
should be paid out of the taxes ‘specifically levied for such purpose 
upon the big incomes of the millionaires and multimillionaires, whose 
number has more than trebled and whose wealth has increased to the 
extent of many billions of dollars since the beginning of the war, and 
upon the conscienceless, excessive profits of the big monopolistic cor- 
porations, who have plundered and profiteered upon the people and the 
Government since January 1, 1916, to the extent of over $40,000,000,000 
of net profits and who persist in continuing their profiteering. These mil- 
lionaires and multimillionaires and corporations were the real financial 
beneficiaries of the war, Why should they not now be made to pay this 
additional expense of the war? 

For this purpose we favor the reenactment of the surtax on the large 
incomes of these millionaires and multimillionaires which was repealed 
by the Republicans in their revenue act of 1921, and a reenactment of 
the excess-profits tax which was also repealed by them in said act, with 
a specific exemption of $50,000 instead of $3,000, as provided for in 
the act of 1918. By such exemotion we would lose or sacrifice less than 
one-tenth of the excess-profits tax. In other words, heretofore corpora- 
tions making an amount in excess of $50,000 yearly have been miking 
nine-tenths of all the corporate incomes and have been paying nine- 
tenths of all the excess-profits taxes, and will continue to make and pay 
in such proportion if we reenact the excess-profits tax as above set out 
for this unquestioned war liability. 
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Ten hundred and twenty-six corporations, with incomes each from 
five millions to five hundred millions, had several hundred millions more 
income yearly and paid several hundred millions more excess-profits tax 
annually than all the balance of the 317,000 corporations in the United 
States, and these are the corporations which have, during the war and 
since, and will continue, especially under Republican administrations, to 
profiteer and prey upon the people of the United States and the Govern. 
ment, By our method we propose to make them bear the largest por- 
tion of this additional expense for the World War veterans’ adjusted 
compensation should Congress pass one. ‘ 

Since the Republican Congress and administration, in its last tax bil] 
relieved from taxation the millionaires and multimillionaires to the ex. 
tent of over $90,000,000 yearly, as estimated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, on their big incomes—that is, reduced the rate of taxation on the 
incomes of the millionaires to that extent, and released to the big 
manegenetic corporations of this country, whose big stockholders are 
contributors to the Republican campaign funds, over $450,000,000, ac 
cording to the Treasury’s estimate, annually hereafter, by the repeal of 
the excess-profits tax—-why can not the Republicans now be equally as 
generous to the brave boys who made sacrifices, whe braved the dangers 
of the sea and the trenches, and who took the risks of life for their 
country and their flag, and rescind the repeal and make these big incomes 
and excess profits of the millionaire profiteers, corporate and individual, 
who, without making a sacrifice, without enduring a hardship, without 
incurring a risk, remained at home in peace and safety and collected out 
of bye gee an and the Government billions of blood money, pay whatever 
sort of bonus Congress may pass. They were filling their coffers here 
while the boys were spilling their blood there, and are still and will 
continue to prey upon and plunder the people. 

Be it remembered that our brave boys were making these sacrifices, 
enduring these hardships, and taking these risks and shedding their 
blood in defense and for the protection of these same millionaires and 
corporations—these same fabulous blood-money profits—as well as for 
their Government and for their country. 

The Republican administration favors paying the bonus out of taxes 
levied upon a general sales tax; that is, levying a tax upon the neces- 
sity to buy in order to sustain life. It wishes to put the taxes as much 
as possible upon the people, the soldiers themselves, and relieve the 
millionaire profiteers, corporate and individual. It desires to make all 
the people, the poor as well as the rich, World War veterans as well 
as the rest of the people, pay this tax; that is, it desires the poor 
veteran, with no property and no income, to pay as much toward the 
bonus or adjusted compensation as John D. Rockefeller, with his billion 
of wealth and millions of yearly income. 

President Harding and Secretary Mellon boldly offer a bribe to the 
World War veterans te espouse the cause of the money power in their 
efforts to establish as a part of our revenue system the vicious policy 
of a general sales tax, They offer a bonus in consideration of the 
veteran and his friends favoring a sales tax, They vigorously fight a 
bonus without a sales tax in the bope that the brave boys will be 
tempted to yield and be willing to help the President and Mr. Mellon 
and the money power to drive the first effective wedge under the estab 
lished policy of the income tax, founded upon the principle of ability 
to pay, and finally to force from our statute books the revenue policy 
of the entire income tax—a policy which the people established in our 
tax system after a quarter of a century of hard and persistent struggle 
with the money power and the Republican leaders. 

We undertake to say that the World War veteran, even for the bonus 
or adjusted compensation offered by the Republican President and his 
Secretary of the Treasury, is unwilling to surrender to the money 
power of the United States the fruits of the people’s struggle and vii 
tory, and in its stead establish, which the President and Mr. Mellon 
heartily desire, the vicious principle of taxing the necessity of all the 
people to buy, proclaiming a new doctrine for the United States—equa! 
burdens by all, rich and poor alike—no relief to any except the million 
aires and monopolistic corporate interests. We are unalterably opposed 
to this Harding-Mellon money-power scheme. 

Treat ‘the boys” white, gentlemen of the Republican Congress. If 
you really favor the money bonus, pay them, like men, in cash in full 
and not send them out of the Capitol with only scraps of paper is 


tramping mendicants at the mercy of the banks in our towns and 
cities. During the war he treated you and your country “ white.” He 
now deserves fair, manly treatment at your hands. 

The Republicans ask, How can we get the cash now to pay? We 


answer: Exactly as we have been getting the cash to run the Govern- 
ment for the last five years. Exactly as the Republicans got the cash 
to pay $3,000,000,000 to the war contractors, two billions to give and 
loan to the railroads for the benefit of the holders of railroad securities, 
fifty million for war minerals contractors, millions to feed Europe, and 
exactly as they propose to raise millions for the purpose of paying a 
ship subsidy. ‘ 

Levy the taxes as we suggest and issue certificates of indebtedness 
in anticipation of collection of taxes, to be redeemed when the taxes 
are paid, as is now provided by law. 

When his country called, he offered life and limb. 
offer him—a “ gold brick” | 


What do you now 


CLAUDE KITCHIN. 
y. A. OLDFIELD. 
Cuas, R, Crisp. 
‘JOHN F. Carew. 
PRTER F. Tacs. 

Mr. RAINEY of Tllinois. Mr. Speaker, it is a duty lying 
heavy on the conscience of the American people, enjoying all the 
benefits of a free country and a democratic form of government, 
to do justice to the 2,000,000 of the most physically fit and 
mentally alert and morally sound young manhood who in the 
face of the world’s greatest fighting machine that was built up 
by a century’s training hurled back that menace that sought to 
dominate the world with autocratic power. 

I challenge the statements made by some of my colleagues 
and the even more ignoble insinuations that many Members of 
Congress are voting for this so-called “ bonus” because we fear 
reprisal at the polls. The kind of men who fought in the Ar 
gonne Forest, at Chateu-Thierry, in the Battle of the Marne, 
and at Soissons will not in selfish resentment knife on election 
day any Member of Congress who votes according to his honest 
convictions. 











——e 
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This adjusted compensation—it is not a‘bonus or gratuity or 
charity—will be paid because the American people remember 
that, While these pick -of American manhoed were in ‘the 
trenches and ‘hospitals and camps, others physically, mentally, 
and morally inferior, who could net be trusted to hold the line 
on the forefront of civilization, were reveling in ‘the greatest 
orey of money-grabbing ‘this Nation-ever. knew. It will be paid 
hecuuse it is the greatest insurance policy ever written in all 
the world’s histery. The future of this country in military pre- 
paredness no more than in legislation, in commerce, in indus- 
trial enterprises, and in national spirit rests with these returned 
herves of the war, who will mold ,public.opinion for the future. 
It is the cheapest and best national insurance to show these 
picked young men that leyalty and patriotism and self-sacrifice 

» highly esteemed and appreciated by all of the people. 

Let none say from his heart what some have suggested 
here with their lips for political sentiment, that this is.an at- 
tempt to buy patriotism. Loyalty and patriotism are fruits of 
the soul, but the morale of our young men, who must ever be 
the Nation’s safeguard against foreign aggression, is built up 
by a public appreciation of these intrinsic qualities. 

This is not a “ soldier-bonus ” measure, as it has been persist- 
ently called. It is adjusted compensation for our soldiers, 
suilors, and marines—an inadequate adjustment and long over- 
due—but the best that our leaders believe the country can do 
at this time, and there is imperative reason that action should 
not longer be delayed. 

Why should it be paid at all? 
justment? 

We conscripted them for military service. 


Why did their pay need ad- 
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Out of 24,000,000 | 


registered under the selective draft law—passed by us in Con- | 


eress assembled—following our directions 4,000,000 were chosen 
to do the Nation’s fighting. 
or jobs, suffered every hardship, facing death repeatedly, under 
physical.and mental and moral strain 24 hours in a day, We 
paid them nominally $30 a month, or $1.a day, but by the time 
they got through with allotment and insurance deductions and 
buying Liberty bends at our exhortation their $30 a month 
dwindled to $8, less than 25 cents a ddy. 

We did not conscript labor, which, with 4,000,000 men drawn 
from their customary places in productive enterprise, no longer 
felt the keen competition for employment, and reveled in a 
period of high wages beyond their most eager dreams, where 
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We got the best service; we gave the least to our fightiug 
men. With our money other nations pay benuses'to their war- 
riers, and ‘we have been telling ours we can not afford to give 
you anything, until the American people, who really pay ‘the 
bill, have rebelied and demanded that we in Congress, who'sent 
these their-sons to war, must do‘them tardy justice now. 

Can not »we afford it? ‘But for these boys we and all the 
world would ‘have been paying Germany an indemnity of at 
least.a ‘billion a year for a century to come. If it had taken 
them six months longer to :win the war, we would have drained 
the Treasury for ten times what this proposed adjusted com- 
pensation will cost. 

tan not we afford it? In the'last two years our funded pub- 
lic debt has been reduced by ‘$2,000,000,000 and our floating 
debt by -$700,000,000. The adjusted compensation bill will net 
cause new taxes for three years at least, and then the maximum 
on ithe loan feature will not be in exeess of '$590,000,000, and 
more likely $275,000,000. 

We did afford to give the war workers at home a $240 bonus 
each year, and then gave the returning herees who broke the 
Hindenburg line $60. The shame of this was so great that 
twenty-odd States could not stand it, and by direct vote of the 





people provided additional compensation for their own ex- 
service nren. 
We paid stay-at-home labor as we went for services. We re- 


imbursed capital, appropriating $3,000,000,000 to settle claims 
of war contractors, and as much more to the railroads, a bonus 
guaranty of ‘6 per cent even on inflated stock values. We 
made an advance of $1,500,000 for seed to the drought-stricken 
farmers of the Northwest. We gladly gave starving Russia 
$20,000,000. We:gave Europe $100,000,000 after the war—and 


| we gave our own heroes $60—not enough to get them decent 


They left home, their professions | 


practically every man got as much for one S-hour day’s work as | 
the soldier got in a month for 24-hours-a-day toil, with all the | 


hellish inventions of modern warfare bursting about him and | 


sweeping over him in a fog of gas. Oftentimes they worked 
side by side in the construction camps, the soldier at $1 and the 
other at $10 a day. 

We hired boys and girls and men and women by the hundreds 
of thousands and put them in mahogany-furnished offices, 
equipped with all the latest devices for comfort and to make 
work easy and paid them not $30 a month but multiplied many 
times their pre-war salaries, and on top of that gave them a $246 
bonus, which they are still receiving. 

Why should we try to give the service man any adjustment of 
compensation ? 

Because when he came home from this sickening toil, having 
won the fight for. the world, he found he had lost two years of 
his life—two years of happiness and ambitron. -He found the 
stay-ut-home-—20,000,000 of them against the 4,000,000 who 
went—had taken his job, had taken the girl he left behind 
him, and that out of touch with the business and industrial 
life, soul-sickened by .what he had seen overseas, he had to 
begin all over again. Depressed by the loss of his buddies, 
out of money, and out of a job——his plight the result of his 
patriotic service—he saw how the stay-at-homes had grabbed 
What might have been his. 

\ccording to Federal statistics, there are about 4,000,000 men 
out of work to-day in this country, and Commander Ma¢Nider, 
of the Ameriean Legion, says that fully 700,000 of these are ex- 
service men, 

Whose shame is it that this remnant of the greatest Army in 
all history is to-day walking the streets idle? Theirs or ours? 

This is the richest Nation in all the world, our aggregate 
Wealth being $286,000,000,000, more than one-third of which 
accrued during the war, and our debt being approximately only 
S per cent of our wealth. When our boys came home we gave 
them $60. But what did our allies do, with debts running from 
~) to 57 per cent of their wealth, and who can not even pay us 
the interest on the $15,000,000,000 they owe us? They granted 
ilimediately substantial bonuses to their soldiers. Great Brit- 
ain from $142 to $7,000; Belgium, $492; Canada, $600 to pri- 
Vites and $972 to officers ; France, $249; and Italy, $64. 








civilian clothes. 

Out ef the war came 25,000 additional American millionaires— 
and 700,000 ex-serviee men jobless to-day. 

Can not we afford to give these boys adjusted compensation— 
even though unduly late. and entirely inadequate—when instead 
of hearding it as the new millionaires will put it in circulation 
to the benefit of the shopkeeper, the butcher, and baker and 
manufacturer and farmer and banker, and into every line of 
business and every home in the: country? 

But, mark ye, be not all set up with the idea that you are 
being generous with the ex-service men. We here in the House, 
voting on this adjusted compensation bill are merely doing our 
best to get something for these boys. This is the only proposi- 
tion we have been able to get from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee after long months of haggling and waiting and some per- 
sistent and adroit efforts to prevent any legislation. We who 
from the first have insisted that some adjusted compensation 
must be paid are now hoping that the Senate will do larger 
justice in giving these boys a more nearly fair adjustment. 

We propose to-give them iess than 1 per cent of the increase 
in wealth of their country during the days that they were saving 
their country from being next assailed by the marauding mili- 
taristic machine. Is that whole-souled generosity of such spend- 
thrift recklessness that it threatens to wreck the National 
Treasury ? 

And remember that increase in wealth of approximately $100,- 
000,000,000 is what it left after-we have shot off $50,000,000,000. 
The average wealth per capita in this eountry—according to the 
latest available Federal statistics—is $3,300, and we propose to 
give to these boys who threw up all their chances in the get- 
rich-quick days an adjustment of about $465 per man—will any- 
one who can figure say we can not afford it? 

To a soldier boy out of a job because of his patriotism, who 
sees that some corporations have been making more than 100 . 
per cent profit, that 1 individual had an income of $34,000,000, 
2 individuals incomes of $16,000,000 each, and 248 incomes of 
more than $1,000,000 during one year that he was “ over there,” 
while he was handling only about $8 a month of the $30 he 
nominally received—it is hard to explain that he ought to feel 
a very deep concern for the financial stability of the National 
Treasury and forego any adjusted compensation—just as he 
gave up his job to go to war. 

Why try to give these 2,000,000 who went overseas a monopoly 
on patriotic sentiment and sacrifice? Why not det the 20,000,000 
not called in the draft get some small belated share in the war 
by helping to pay adjusted compensation to these who went 
across in their stead out of the excess profits and excess pay 
they collected at home during the period of inflation all along 
the line? 

We assume a sanctimonious pose and say, “We must eare, 
first, for the maimed and sick. We have provided hespitaliza- 
tion facilities as fast as plysically possible, and are about to 
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pass another $17,000,000 appropriation for more hospitals.” 
Just as though we had not always done the same thing for 
paupers abd insane and criminals. Everlasting shame on us if 
we would not always do that for a weaker brother—not to 
mind the human wreckage of the world’s greatest war. 

When we conscripted our boys for overseas service they did 
not try to drive a close bargatn with us. If they had said, 
“What will you give us to win the war?” we would have re- 
plied, “ Write your own ticket.” ‘They did their job nobly, 
heroically, with an abandon of zeal which is the American ideal. 
Even when they came back they did not say, “ What reward 
do we get?” They had their real reward throbbing in their 
breasts—the consciousness of a great deed nobly done without 
thought of price. It is a moral obligation upon us to make it 
right with these boys—and in no niggardly, penny-squeezing 
fashion. 

We must remember ourselves—as we wish them to remem- 
ber—that money weighs light in the scales against patriotism. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Although the adjusted compensa- 
tion bill involves the interests of about four and one-half million 
ex-service men and the ultimate expenditure of what is vari- 
ously estimated at from $3,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000, yet 
only a short time was granted for a debate in the House and 
only one-fourth of this time accorded to the Democratic side. 
As it was impossible for me to obtain time within which to ex- 
press ny views on the floor of the House, I shall take ad- 
vantage of the privilege granted by the House to each Member 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp upon this bill. 

This bill was brought up under a suspension of the rules, for 
the deliberate purpose of precluding any opportunity to offer 
amendments. In a statement given to the press on yesterday 
Speaker GuitLerr frankly stated that this course would be pur- 
sued so as to prevent the Democrats from offering an amend- 
ment or a motion to recommit. In this connection he stated 
that it was apparent from the minority report on the bill sub- 
mitted by Democratic Members that if given an opportunity 
they would endeavor to amend the bill so as to provide the 
necessary revenue by the restoration of the excess-profits taxes 
and high surtaxes and also to provide for the payment in cash 
to such soldiers as should elect to take cash. During the de- 
bate to-day Republican Floor Leader MoNbELL candidly made 
a similar statement. In other words, the leaders did not dare 
to permit a vote upon an amendment providing for the enact- 
ment of the original five-option plan as officially approved by 
the American Legion and providing for the necessary revenue 
therefor to be collected from the war profiteers. Consequently, 
we were confronted with the alternative of voting for or against 
the bill in its present form. 

I am the friend of and in full sympathy with the ex-service 
men, aS evidenced by my every act and every utterance affect- 
ing their interests. I gladly voted for the measure giving pref- 
erence in Government appointments to honorabiy discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and the widows and ehildren of 
such; and in every instance where I have made a recommenda- 
tion for appointment and there was an ex-service man on the 
eligible register I have recommended the appointment of an 
ex-service man, . TI have cheerfully voted for every measure 
providing for the hospitalization, vocational rehabilitation, com- 
pensation, and other benefits for the veterans of the World 
War. The annual appropriations for these items aggregate 
more than $450,000,000 per annum. I have esteemed it a privi- 
lege to aid each and every ex-service man who has sought my 
assistance as to any matter, having rendered to hundreds of 
them the best service of which IT was capable. 

I also voted for the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill that 
passed the House in 1920 and which was permitted to die in a 
Republican Senate. That bill embodied the regular five-option 
plan officially recommended by the American Legion, including a 
cash payment to those who elected to take cash. At the time 
of its passage through the House we were collecting annually 
$450,000,000 in excess-profits taxes and were likewise collecting 
a large amount by a graduated surtax on the incomes of million- 
aires and multimillionaires. These taxes had been imposed dur- 
ing the war by a Democratic administration in order to reach 
the war profiteers who were waxing still richer at the expense 
of the masses of the people. Besides, at the time of the pas- 
sage of said former bill through the House the whole country 
Was prosperous, the farmers were getting peak prices for their 
products, the merchants and manufacturers were doing a pros- 
perous business, labor was drawing the highest wages in his- 
tory, and the Nation could have easily taken care of the cash 
payments to be paid under the provisions of the bill. On the 
other hand, a part of the soldiers had just returned and the 
others were returning home and needed the assistance to tide 
them over until they could get back into gainful occupations, 
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Since that time, in return for large campaign contributions 
from the wealthy classes, and particularly the profiteers, q 
Republican Congress, with the approval of a Republican Presj- 
dent, has repealed the excess-profits taxes and also greuatiy 
reduced the surtaxes on the higher incomes. As before ex. 
plained, the fear of the restoration of said taxes upon the 
profiteers and immensely wealthy impelled the Republican lead. 
ers to so manipulate the parliamentary situation that it was 
impossible for the real friends of the ex-service men and of the 
taxpayers to amend the bill in the interest of either the ex. 
service men or the masses of the taxpayers, or both. 

I contend that no person or corporation had any moral richt, 
during the demoralized conditions obtaining during and foliow-. 
ing the World War, to make more than a fair, peace-time protit, 
any profits in excess of a normal profit being ill gotten and 
unjustifiable, and that equalizing compensation for the ex- 
service men sbould in all fairness be collected from the war 
profiteers by the enactment of a provision taxing the avernce 
yearly profits for the six-year period of 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 
1920, and 1921, in excess of the average yearly profits for the 
pre-war period of 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914, or, if a. corporation 
or partnership was not in existence or an individual was not 
engaged in a trade or business during the whole of such period, 
then for as many of such years during the whole of which the 
corporation or partnership was in existence or the individual 
was engaged in a trade or business. By computing the proiits 
on the six-year basis credits would be given for such losses iis 
may have been sustained during the years 1920 and 1921, and, 
of course, credit would be given for taxes already paid. In this 
computation and taxation should, be included all stock divi- 
dends, which were generally issued for the specific purpose of 
evading taxation and which, by reason of a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, have escaped taxation entirely. 

During the time that our soldiers, sailors, and® marines were 
absent from home in the service of their country, it is an un- 
deniable fact that there was an orgy of profiteering here at 
home. While the overwhelming percentage of our people did 
not profiteer, and many had a more difficult time than before 
because of deflated prices and no corresponding increase in their 
incomes, yet there were large numbers who did profiteer in a 
most conscienceless manner. Thousands upon thousands ef pew 
millionaires were made during the war and most of those wlio 
were already millionaires multiplied their millions. In fect, 
the number of millionaires in this country has been more than 
trebled since the beginning of the war. The net excess profits 
made since January 1, 1916, chiefly by the big monopolistic 
corporations who plundered and profiteered upon the people 
and the Government, have amounted to more than $40,000,0/:0,- 
000. These were the real financial beneficiaries of the war. 
Why should they not be compelled to pay the adjusted compeun- 
sation of the ex-service men who fought for them as well as 
the other citizens of our Republic? Why should these holders 
of such ill-gotten gains not be required to pay this additional 
expense growing out of the war? Any fair-minded man must 
admit that taxes should be collected from those who received 
more than their just share during the war in order to com- 
pensate the soldiers who received less than their just share. 
The Republiean leaders know that a majority of the House 
would not go on record against such a just proposition as tliis, 
and that is the reason that they brought this bill up under a 
drastic gag rule which precluded an opportunity to even offer 
an amendment. Why are the Republican leaders so against 
collecting the necessary revenue from those who made billions 
of excess war profits? Simply because, as is a matter of con- 
mon knowledge, their obligations for past campaign *contribu- 
tions and their dependence upon further campaign contributicans 
from these millionaire profiteers and favored monopolies ire 
such that they would rather take the chance of taxing and (e- 
ceiving the masses of the people than to incur the wrath of 
these holders of vast ill-gotten gains. 

The Republican leaders, being unwilling to raise the neces- 
sary revenue in the fair and legitimate manner suggested, first 
turned to a sales tax, which of all the taxes ever devised is a 
tax upon the poor, as it taxes what a man and his family must 
eat and wear instead of taxing what a man earns and what le 
possesses. However. the protest against this proposed iniquitous 
tax was such that they were compelled to abandon it—for the 
time being at least. Being unwilling to tax wealth and tle 
profiteers and being afraid to impose any additional tax bur 
dens upon the masses. of the people on the eve of the coming 
election, they have devised this miserable makeshift which bh.:s 
been variously and correctly described as a “ bogus bill,” “ loan- 
shark bill,” “-gold-brick for the soldiers,” and so forth. 

The chief difference between the adjusted compensation. bill 
which passed the House in 192 sud the pending bill is that 








»o former bill provided that the Government should pay cash 
nsation to the ex-service men who elected to recelve in 

vl) the amounts due them, whereas the pending bill does not 
ovide cash payment to any except those who entered service 
re and served such a short period that they are not enti- 

.] to more than $50. These are to be paid in cash. However, 
yder the provisions of the pending bill those men who served 
» seas, undergoing the dangers and hardships of actual war- 
ire, and those who served long periods in training camps are 
ot to be paid in cash but are to be given certificates, upon 
vhich they are accorded the poor privilege of borrowing 50 
or cent of the amount to which the bill concedes them to be 
titled if they can find a bank able and willing to extend the 
They are only given the privilege of borrowing on their 
riilieates from banks, not being permitted to borrow from 
inv individual, however much he might desire to accommodate 
nm. as the bill expressly provides that any loan on a certifi- 
eate by other than a bank or trust company shall be void. 
The bill expressly authorizes banks to charge from 2 to 4 per 
ent per annum more than the interest which the certificate 
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It is estimated by the Department of Labor and the American | 
Legion that there are 700,000 ex-service men out of employ- | 


All of these would naturally desire to be paid in eash 
‘compensation to which they are entitled. There are large 


pent 


numbers of other ex-service men whose financial circumstances | 


ire such that they need and would desire to draw cash. These 
are naturally most interested in the immediate passage of a 


fair, honest, adjusted compensation bill; and yet, instead of | 


paying them in cash the amounts to which they are entitled, 
is the Government pays all of its other obligations, the ex- 
service men under this bill are to be treated in the manner 
indicated. An ex-service man in easy financial circumstances, 
ble to hold his certificate for 20 years, will finally colleet the 
ntire amount with 44 per cent interest, compounded annually, 
and if he should die in the meantime the beneficiary would 
ollect the full amount with accrued interest. However, if his 
ircumstances are such that he needs the money now, his only 
recourse is to attempt to borrow from some bank one-half of 
the amount now due him and pay a high rate of interest. If 
he can not borrow from a bank he can not raise any money on 
his certifieate prior to October 1, 1925, and then he can only 
‘ash his certificate by taking 80 per cent of the amount due 
him 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the banks of the 
ountry, particularly in agricultural sections, almost without 
exception have loans outstanding up to the extent of their 
capacity, and in most instances have large amounts of money 
borrowed in an effort to meet the demands of their customers: 
and even then most banks are unable to meet the necessities 
f their regular customers—farmers, merchants, and others. 
Consequently, it is highly improbable that the banks, especially 


in agricultural sections, will be able to accommodate the ex- 
service men to any extent. In so far as they may feel con- 
strained to do so, it will doubtless be to the detriment of 


their regular customers, who in large measure are the fathers 
of the ex-service men. Is it not cowardly for the great Gov- 
ernment of the United States to “ pass the buck ” to the already 
overburdened banks? , 

urthermore, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency have already emphatically declared that 
they would advise the banks not to lend upon these certificates, 
pon the ground that they would be nonnegotiable and would 
onstitute the worse form of “frozen credits,” not being re- 
deemable by the Government for three years, and would be 
an unsafe form of banking. In other words, at the same time 
the leaders in the legislative branch of the Government under- 
take to satisfy the ex-service men for the purposes of the 
coming campaign, the executive branch of the Government 
diseredits the certificates. 

(‘onclusive evidence that the Republican leaders, who are re- 
sponsible for this “bogus bill,” fully realize the accuracy of 
hat T have just said is the fact that these certificates are not 
to be dated or issued prior to October 1, 1922. As the Govern- 
iuent is not called upon for more than three years to raise any 
revenue or to pay any cash under the provisions of this biil, 
except to those entitled to $50 or less, which amounts it is 
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estimated will aggregate only about $16,000,000, why do they | 


defer the issuance of these certificates until October 1° If 
they are acting in good faith and if they really believe that the 
men can borrow even one-half of the amounts due them, why 
do they not issue the certificates immediately after the passage 
of the bill in order that the hundreds of thousands of men now 
out of employment and those who for other reasons now need 
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financial assistance may receive their certificates and borrow 
upon them? The reason for deferring the issuance of the cer- 
tificates until a month before the election is palpable. They re- 
alize that it will not do for their plan to be put to the acid test 
before the election. They know full well that four and one-half 
million certificates could not possibly be made out and placed 
in the hands of the ex-service men between October 1 and the 
day of the election. The Republicans have been in complete 
control of both branches of Congress for more than three years 
and in complete control of the executive branch for more than 
a year, during which time they have been feeding the ex-service 
men upon promises. Now, having waited until the eve of 
another election, and, although passing this bill through the 
House in Mareh, they expressly defer the issuance of the cer- 
tificates until next October, just about a month before the elee- 
tion. Those responsible for this miserable makeshift are not 
the friends of the ex-service men; they are proceeding solely 
from a standpoint of political expédiency, and at the same time 
presuming upon the credulity of the ex-service men. They hope 
and believe that this bill will never pass the Senate, or that if 
it does pass the Senate, it will be vetoed by the President. 
However, assuming that there is a possibility of it passing the 
Senate and being signed by the President, they preclude the 





| Possibility of its ineffectiveness being fully demonstrated in 


actual practice and the enormity of the fraud being fully ex 
posed prior to the date of the coming election. 

There is not a single real friend of the ex-service men in the 
House of Representatives who is satisfied with this bill; there 
are none of them who do not admit publicly or privately that 
the facts I have heretofore stated are true. 

Five Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
signed a minority report in which they described this bill, in 
part, as follows: 


The duebill, rain check, borrow-money bonus mode of payment as pro- 
vided by the bill is an insult to every World War veteran and a shame- 
By the bill the veteran is 
given a serap of paper and told to go out and hawk it from bank to 
Dank in the hope, after being held up for a high rate of interest, of 
getting a little cash on it, not, however, to exceed 50 per cent of what 
the bill confesses the Government now justly owes him. 

Should a grateful Nation, after by act of Congress it confesses that 
it justly owes him an amount as additional compensation for his suffer- 
ings and sacrifices and offerings of life and limb during the World War, 
permit the banks, in order for him to get a pittance in cash, to held 
him up to the extent of from two hundred to five hundred millions of 
dollars in interest charges at the high rate of from 6 per cent to 8 per 
cent, provided they can borrow on their certificates at all, when the 
Government, according to the reports in yesterday’s papers, cam and is 


now getting all the money it wants to pay its current and other ex 
penses on its certificates of indebtedness at the rate of 44 per cent 
interest? Why should not the Government also issue certificates of 


indebtedness, borrow money at 44 per cent, and pay its indebtedness to 
the veteran, admitted by the bill to be absolutely just? Why give him 
a duebill or rain check and then stab it in the back, as does the ad 
ministration, through its Comptroller of the Currency, with the warning 
and advice: “ Nonnegotiable; no bank should loan to any veteran 4 
penny of money on it.” 

They are not conscious of, they do not realize the insulting, mortify- 
ing indignity involved in sending the soldier from the Capitol to hawk 
his duebill about the country from bank to bank in search of some bank 
which, for a high rate of interest, will ignore the administration's 
idvice and loan him a few dollars on it. 


This same report also denounced this bill as “absolutely a 
‘vold brick’ handed to the veterans.” Yet four of the signers 
of this report voted for this bill. 

A characteristic attitude taken by Republican Members was 
expressed by the Representative from Illinois [Mr. Gorman], 
who said: 


Mr. Speaker, I do not like this bill. H. R. 10769, to provide adjusted 


‘ompensation for veterans of the World War, but I am going to vote 
for it I do not like it, because, in my opinion, it does not treat the 
saviors of civilization with even a modicum of the liberality which a 
rich, powerful, and grateful Nation ought to bestow upon its gallan¢ 


defenders. 

I do not like to visualize the veteran compelled to hawk his nonne- 
gotiable certificate and pay interest for a loan thereon, when he should 
have received cash for his adjusted compensation directly from Uncle 
Sam. This is called an adjusted compensation bill, but that 
nomer. 

I have given the typical viewpoint of both Republicans and 
Democrats who denounced the bill in unmeasured terms and 
then voted for it. I feel the same way about the bill that they 
do, but, feeling that way about it, I could not conscientiously 
support it. I vote the same way I talk, and vice versa. 

I would have again voted for a fair, honest adjusted compen- 
sation bill to-day. and especially would I gladly support sueh a 
bill if the revenue therefor would be raised in a proper manner 
either by the provisions of the bill or by general legislation, so 
that the adjusted compensation would not have to be paid by 
the ex-service men themselves and their parents. However, I 
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am unwilling to stultify myself by being a party to a palpable 
sham, political buncombe, and assuming that the ex-service men 
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war-savings stamps, practically nothing was left. While these 
00,000 American boys were thus serving the colors we at 
home, secure from all harm and in the full enjoyment of home 
issociations, were receiving the benefits of such an era of pros- 
ority, as a result of the war, as this country had never wit- 
‘couse before. The price of everything—labor and all articles 
and commodities of trade and commerce—doubled, trebled, and 
in many instances quadrupled, and the demand far exceeded 
the supply. The testimony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Showed that soldiers in the construction of Army camps 
ind cantonments worked as carpenters and other mechanics 
for soldier pay alongside civilian carpenters and mechanics 
who were paid by the same Government from ten to fifteen 
iollars per day. While our service men were undergoing hard- 
hips and privations unparalleled in histery, those who re- 
mained at home were enjoying the comforts of peaceful pros- 
perity, some living in luxury and others accumulating enormous 
fortunes. Many of the boys were forced by the operation of 
the draft to give up good lucrative positions which they had 
iitained after years of hard work and efficient service only to 
return and find these positions filled by others and lost to them- 
selves forever. Of course the small pittance which it is pro- 
nosed to give them will in no wise equal the monetary loss 
which they have sustained, but it will at least afford them 
remporary relief, and at the same time testify in a small meas- 
ire to the appreciation of a grateful Republic. 


HAVE WE SUFFERED A LAPSE OF MEMORY? 


\iy friends, let us not so soon forget the heroic sacrifices and 
rilliant services of our soldier boys. Let not the American 
soldier experience the cold irony contained in Kipling’s cele- 
wated lines— 
| went into a theater as sober as could be, 

They gave a drunk civilian room, but ’adn’t none for me; 

They sent me to the gallery or ’round the music ‘alls, 

ut when it comes to fightin’, Lord! they shove me in the stalls, 

lor it's Tommy this anc Tommy that and “ Chuck him out, the brute!" 
ui it's “savior of ‘is country ” when the guns begin to shoot; 

An’ it's Tommy this an’ Tommy that and ongthas you please ; 

But Tommy ain’t no bloomin’ fool—you bet that Tommy sees. 

\\henever we forget the sacrifices our soldiers have made and 
the sufferings they have endured; whenever we cease to weave 
varlands of glory for those living and scatter roses and lilies 
ver the graves of those that are dead; whenever we fail to 
honor the sears of valor which they incurred fighting the battles 
of the Republic; whenever we cease to canonize the unique 
heroism which they have displayed in behalf of freedom and 
humanity—then the glory will fade from our flag and liberty 
vill perish among its worshipers, 

h, how we sang the praises of these boys in the dark days 
of 1918 and with what feeling and fervor we declared—yea, we 
usseverated—that nothing was too good for them. With what 
idmiration, not unmixed with anxiety, we scanned the bul- 
letin boards and read the press dispatches telling of their brave 
‘xploits—on the ground, in the air, and everywhere. In our 
inental vision we behold them now at Chateau-Thierry and 
Belleau Woods, where the treacherous and bloodthirsty Hun 
veived his first lesson in American courage and American 
efliciency in arms, administered in typical American fashion by 
the indonritable American marines. We see them along the 
Marne crimsoning its waters with their own precious blood. 
We see them sealing the heights of St. Mihiel and charging 
through the Argonne, that great Golgotha of human sacrifice 
ind human suffering. And finally we see them utterly amaze 
lie cohorts of the Kaiser by knocking the supposedly impreg- 
ible Hindenburg line into a veritable “cocked hat.’ Dur- 
ug those anxious days we went down into the very ‘‘ shadows 
i! the valley” and on bended knees, as it were, solemnly cove- 
nunied with ourselves that the gallant sacrifices of these brave 
ids must not go unrewarded. Was it only idle, empty senti- 
wentalisnr that gripped our hearts and misted our eyes in those 
ing days? Surely not. But, Mr. Speaker, it is time to 
iidon simply “lip service” and empty adulation and show 

OVS some substantial manifestations of the country’s appre- 
thion 


THE FUTURE UNKNOWN. 


‘ir. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, one of the chief 
rations of the American soldier in the past has been the 
issumed assurances that a grateful Government will be 

scherous to him or to his dependents in the event of his mis- 

fortune. No one knows what garments may be woven in the 
on of the future. No one knows when nor from what source 

) iext war may come. Representatives of the greatest pow- 
rs of the earth recently sat around a conference table in this 

steal Capital City and evolved an agreement which apparently 

kreutly minimizes the possibilities of war, so far as we are 

Concerned, for a generation. To all intents and purposes, we 
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are standing upon the threshold of an era of enduring peace. 
Yet, my friends, when we reflect upon the history of the past, 
with the knowledge of the envy and the avarice and the am- 
bition that afflict the races and nations of the earth, we realize 
that we have no absolute and certain guaranty against war. 
A few years ago, with perfect composure, we read in the news- 
papers one day an account of the assassination of an Austrian 
prince by a youthful political fanatic. Little did we dream 
then that this far-away tragedy would be the match that would 
ignite a conflagration that would set the world on fire and ulti- 
mately involve us, the most peaceful Nation on earth, 5.000 
miles removed. I pray God we may never have another war, 
but if we should“ perhaps it may proceed from a source just as 
remote. Napoleon Bonaparte, the greatest military genius in 
the world’s history, predicted that the time would come when 
the world would either be all Cossack or all republican. Loth- 
rop Stoddard, recognized generally as an expert and authority 
on the eastern question and author of the “ Rising Tide of 
Color” and the “New World of Islam,” declares that events 
in the Mohammedan world are moving with incredible swiftness 
toward a crisis. He predicts that if the Moslem millions hurl 
themselves against Europe, Bolshevism will support the banner 
of Islam. Of course, if such a cataclysm should come America 
would be inevitably effected. Lord Northcliffe, the great Eng- 
lish publicist and perhaps the greatest statesman of the age, 
has just concluded a tour of the world on which he made a 
careful study of world conditions. In a published interview, 
full of dread, forebodings, he called attention to the racial, re- 
ligious, and political prejudices which he observed in his travels. 
He confirms the opinion of Stoddard that the Moslem nations ar» 
marshaling now preparatory to a contest for world supremacy. 
We do not know how soon we may call upon the boys again to 
rally to the colors. God forbid that we shall ever be forced 
to again summon them to arms; but if we must, let it be under 
stood by example that any man that comes to the relief of 
the Nation in times of the Nation’s stress may expect similar 
relief at the hands of the Nation “ when his evil dy cometh.” 

Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
vote for H. R. 10874, to provide adjusted compensation for 
veterans of the World War—the so-called bonus bill—simply 
as a matter of justice to the 4,000,000 young men who helped 
to carry our flag to victory, stopped the onrush of the Hun, and 
saved the world to civilization. Their task was no light ont, 
and was bravely and valiantly done, and in my humble judg- 
ment those who fought for us and who were willing to die for 
us are entitled to their reward. 

If I thought this bill was putting a premium on patriotism, 
as is so often carelessly said, I would vote in the negative; but 
I can not conceive by any stretch of imagination that such a 
result is accomplished. The history of all warfare from the 
earliest recorded time shows that grateful nations rewarded 
their heroes with gifts of many kinds, and while in the olden 
days it was the custom to allow the victors to pillage and loot 
and carry off the spoils of war, the modern rules of warfare 
prohibit such methods. A grateful Nation rewarded the im- 
mortal Washington and his ragged heroes, and the defenders of 
1812 and the conquerors of Mexico in 1848 were not forgotten 
by their compatriots. The participants in the Titanic struggle 
of 1861 to preserve the Union of States were the recipients of 
bounties and bonuses, and Uncle Sam has been fairly generous 
to the survivors in the way of pensions. All this is as it should 
be, and I am confident that few, if any, of the soldiers of the 
late World War will be insulted if the representatives of the 
sovereign people attempt to partially compensate them for the 
hardships they endured or the material benefits they lost in 
responding to the call for the defense of civilization and the 
saving of this country from probable invasion. 

During the war we paid bonuses to our Government employees 
and to our policemen and firemen and other civil workers, and 
the wages of workmen in the various industries reached un- 
heard-of heights. Why, then, deny the men who fought our 
battles some adjustment of the compensation that is rightfully 
due them? 

Is this Nation, with its three hundred billions of wealth, too 
poor to make payment of a debt that is due those who lost so 
much? The alarmist cries that we already owe $25,000,000,000 
and that the soldiers’ bonus will add five billions to that sum, 
disturbing economic conditions to such an extent that business 
will be retarded and nothing but disaster can be seen in the offing. 
Our allies owe us ten or eleven billions—with which money 
borrowed from us they paid their own soldiers a bonus—and 
if this was repaid we would be in debt less than $20,000,000,000. 
Any firm that possesses assets of three hundred billions and 
has liabilities of less than one-fifteenth that amount would be 
considered pretty safe in financial circles and not in much 
danger of bankruptcy. 
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Personally I favored a bond issue or a sales tax to puy the 
soldiers who want a cash bonus, but as under the rule I can 
not vote for such an amendment, I am willing to take the plan 
that is offered rather than have no plan at all. 

Practically the cash feature is eliminated and a 20-year 
endowment insurance policy is substituted, worth three times 
its face value at maturity and negotiable at a bank for a loan 
under carefully guarded conditions, No bank is compelled to 
loan on these insurance policies, but it is not likely that many 
will refuse to do so if they are presented by patriots in dis- 
tress who need temporary aid and assistance. The cry is that 
such loans will be “ frozen credits ” and will keep money from 
business enterprises that need it to bring the’ country back to 
normaley. The banks practically provided all the funds for 
all the Liberty and Victory loans, and after the war -bought 
these securities at the depressed market price from the public, 
seared by propaganda and eager to realize on them at a dis- 
count of 15 per cent. Many banks made thousands of dollars 
by sustaining the credit of the Government in purchasing these 
bonds, and the Government itself went into the market and 
bought its own bonds below par. To say now that the banks 
could not finance a proposition one-tenth the volume of the 
task they successfully undertook during hostilities is too absurd 
to need denial. 

But to return to the subject of the justice of the claim of 
the men for adjusted compensation. During the war I was a 
member of Camden County, N. J., No. 1 draft board from 
the beginning to the close of hostilities. This was one of the 
few draft boards that served without compensation and paid 
its own expenses—with the exception of clerk hire—as the 
members considered that the Government was under enough ex- 
pense, with the contractors grabbing for every dollar in sight. 
In that service to the Government I had a rare opportunity to 
observe the differences in compensation paid the soldiers and 
the slackers. Some of the men sent te the Army by the draft 
boards were, perhaps, unworthy from some standpoints. In 
the larger cities the idle, vicious, and those criminally inclined 
were included in the draft, as well as the hard-working and 
honorable young men. But who among us could have sepa- 
rated the sheep from the goats? Some of the men drafted 
probably never had made over $30 a month, but a majority of 
those drafted by our board averaged $30 a week, and some as 
high as $60 a week. The Government paid them $30 a month 
and deducted $15 a month for support of dependents, $5 a month 
for insurance, and $5 a month for Liberty bonds, leaving $5 a 
month for luxuries and cigarettes, the doughnuts that they got 
being a gift from the Salvation Army lassies. 

On the other hand, our draft board was compelled by the law 
to put on the exempt list hundreds of able-bodied young men 
who were sent to the shipyards and munition factories where 
they drew $10 a day, and the contractors, on the 10 per cent 
plus agreement, received $1 a day for each of them for keeping 
them out of war. That is the fly in the ointment with the serv- 
ice men. While they were wearing khaki and eating beans, the 
slackers were buying silk shirts and sirloin steaks. 

Had the draft law been universal in its application there 
would now be no need of an adjusted compensation law. Do you 
suppose for one moment’ that if you had paid the soldiers 
$10 a day, aS was paid many a slacker, you would be asked 
now to adjust the compensation of the service man? Had 
such a course been pursued the national debt would have been 
nearer $50,000,000,000 than the present $23,000,000,000, with a 
prospective increase of $2,000,000,000 under the bill under con- 
sideration. 

The only people I find against the bonus bill are representa- 
tives of the big financial interests who fear a return to the sur- 
taxes and excess profits of the war-time income tax law, but as 
that danger is past, we can dismiss that ghost of the dark days 
without further comment. 

The plain people favor a bonus for the soldier, as is evidenced 
by the overwhelming majorities in favor of the plan in those 
States which have taken a referendum on the subject. One 
protestant against the bonus, who does not live in my district, 
threatened me with defeat of the Republican Party by the votes 
of himself and wife and four servants if I dared to vote for the 
bonus bill, and I answered him by recommending that he dis- 
pense with one of his servants and devote the wages of that 
employee toward compensating the men who had two years 
taken out of their careers because of their devotion to the 
cause of liberty. 

Some people are mean enough to say that the war was a 
mere picnic and a joy ride, and that at the best it was a wonder- 
ful adventure in which anyone should have been glad to have 
participated, but I notice that these people were among those 
who never got farther than the station to say “ good-by” to 
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the boys on the way to camp, when the latter were surrounded 
by sobbing and heart-broken relatives who were sure their loved 
ones would never come back. 

It has been charged that I will vote for the bonus bill in 
the hope of making votes for reelection. That charge is about 
as base as is the one that the members of the American Legion 
are selling their patriotism for a mess of pottage. Owing to the 
propaganda circulated by the financial interests through the 
New York and other papers controlled by them, it looks as if 
those who vote for the bill will lose as many votes as they wil] 
gain. It is merely another case of being “damned if you do 
and damned if you don’t.” 

From the threats contained in the press, I figure that I wil) 
lose more yotes than I will gain. Therefore I draw the dedue- 
tion that I will vote for the bill as a matter of principle. My 
party platform and my personal pledges based on that platform 
commit me to adjusted compensation for the soldiers, and | 
fully intend to attempt to keep my pledges to the people, how- 
ever short my career in Congress may be. 

The great trouble with the people of the country to-day is that 
they expect the Republican Party to undo in 12 months all the 
mischief perpetrated by the waste and extravagunce of a Demo- 
cratic administration in power for eight years. That is an im- 
possibility except for miracle workers, and evidently we are not 
in that class. We will be fortunate if we can get back to normalcy 
in the four years of the wonderful administration of President 
Harding, which has opened so auspiciously. This Republican 
administration has already cut the expenses of the Government 
from six billions annually to approximately three billions a 
year, and the Director of the Budget and the Appropriations 
Committee have apparently just started to work. Of that three 
billions, over one-third is necessary to pay the interest on the 
war debt, and $500,000,000 are being spent in caring for the sol- 
diers who were disabled or are suffering from the effects of the 
great conflict. The Army and the Navy and pensions absorb an- 
other billion, and a careful analysis will show that the running 
expenses of the Government are almost back to a prewar 
basis. To my mind, the work of reconstruction on the part of 
the Republican Party has been remarkable, and I am confident 
that under the lead of President Harding and the able states- 
men in his Cabinet and on the floor of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, that a way will be found for our people out of 
the present slough of despond and that instead of the threatened 
deficit in the Treasury, owing to the slump in the receipts from 
income taxes, there will soon be a surplus for the Democrats to 
squander if the evil day ever comes again to put them in charge 
of the Government. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. Speaker, this bill may be approached from 
two different angles. That it is a bonus, a gift, a gratuity from 
a grateful Nation to its victorious soldiers, or that it is ad 
justed compensation to equalize in a measure, at least, the differ- 
enee between those who served in the armed forees of ‘he 
United States with those who remained at home. From the first 
viewpoint it may be likened to the action of a great business 
corporation which has had a prosperous year and which niakes 
a return to its faithful employees over and above their fixed 
salaries or wages, as an appreciation of good services rendered, 
and to keep up the “ esprit de corps” of the organization. Look 
ing at it from this viewpoint, the United States Governnient 
during the years 1917 and 1918 was embarked upon the greatest 
enterprise of its history, to wit, to win the war. The employees, 
the soldiers and sailors were most faithful and effective. 
Through their enthusiasm, vigor, strength, and indomitable 
courage they brought the war to a successful issue montlis 
and perhaps years earlier than it would have been otherwise. 
Had the war lasted but six weeks longer it would have cost tlie 
United States in money alone more than this proposed bonus 
legislation will cost. The United States Government then, look- 
ing at this matter as a great business corporation might lock at 
it, might well say such faithful services should be remembered 
and rewarded by a bonus, a gift, a gratuity over and above 
the amount of the fixed compensation. Of course, there wus a 
patriotic duty on the part of these boys to render the service, 
and of course there is a duty of every employee of a great 
corporation to render full and faithful services in return for 
salaries and wages received. It is not a price for patriotis 
any more than the bonus given by large corporation is a price 
for loyalty. Patriotism to the country and loyalty to the em- 
ployer are duties which legally and morally require no added 
compensation. But big business gives such bonus; the country 
may well do so. 

Looking at this question from the standpoint of adjusted com- 
pensation, which is in accordance with the views of the Amer- 
iean Legion and most of the proponents of the legislation, we 
have this situation. Approximately 4,000,000 of a total of 
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©4,000,000 of the men in this country who were registered in the 
selective draft were in the armed forces of the United States 
during the war. The privates in the Army service received 
$30 per month: 

The right to contract or to appeal for higher compensation 
was denied them; and properly so. Those who were not under 
arms retained their freedom to contract, could work for whom- 
cyever they pleased, whether for essential industries or not. 
They could sell their services to the highest bidder. Wages 
and salaries during this period greatly increased. Those who 
stauved at home. received the benefits of this increase. Our 
soldiers and sailors did not. Many of those who stayed at home 
were engaged in: the manufacture of munitions, shipbuilding, 
aud other industries which produced those things necessary to 
win the war. They were told that their services were just as 
ossential to the suecess of our arms as were those of the men 
in the trenches. Upon the return of the soldiers they learned 
that many of those-who remained at home made $10; $15, or $20 
per day. A striking contrast as against the $30 per month re- 
ceived by the soldier. Had all of our male citizens between the 
ages of 21 and. 31 been drafted, and those required for the mili- 
tary forces used for that purpose and those not so required used 
in essential industries, no inequality would have arisen. What- 
ever may be the viewpoint of those opposed to the bonus it must 
be udmitted that this inequality would and did: quite naturally 
result in. dissatisfaction on the part of the returned soldier. 
The so-called bonus bill is an effort to somewhat relieve this 
discrepancy between the pay of the soldier and the pay of the 
“stay-at-home.” From a practical standpoint, it is impossible 
to adjust this difference correctly or indeed even approximately, 
but it is an effort, a conscientious effort; to show these returned 
soldiers that the country is willing and anxious to do what it 
can to equalize this difference, and so it is that we have two 
viewpoints. One that this money is a pure gift to the soldier 
in grateful appreciation of splendid services well rendered, and, 
secondly, that it is an attempt to adjust financial differences 
between the soldier and the “ stay-at-home.” In either view it 
seems to me that this country, the wealthiest country in the 
world, whose material resources were actually increased dur- 
ing the World. War rather than decreased, should make this 
gift or adjustment. In coming to this deeision I recognize the 
sincerity of the position and the force of the arguments in op- 
position to the bonus. I fully realize that a bonus ean not be 
given without the country having to pay for it and the financial 
obligations of the country are already great and hard to meet. 
I can well see why the men of large means; the leaders of in- 
dustry of this country, view with alarm this legislation. Un- 
fortunately, under our present system of raising revenue, by 
means of an income tax, 5,000,000 of the people pay for the run- 
ning of the Government of 105,000,000. 

The industrial leaders of the country can well be fearful that 
this might mean a return of the obnoxious excess-profits taxes, 
a tax which, in my opinion, is not only not good for the business 
nen but is distinetly bad for the entire people. While the 
present Congress has reduced the surtaxes-from a maximum of 
73 per cent to a maximum of 50 per cent, this is not enough. I 
took pleasure in) voting to reduce the surtaxes to 32 per cent. 
1 think this is high enough and should never be permitted 
to go higher, I did this not because I am in favor of the rich 
as ugainst the poor or that I am in favor~*of any one class as 
against the other, but because I believe that in the long run 
it works to the detriment of the whole people to have these 
surtaxes so high. It tends to drive men who have large capital 
Which would otherwise be used in productive enterprises and 
in the employment of thousands of men into buying tax-exempt 
securities. It keeps money which would naturally be used in 
the encouragement of new enterprises out of them, and this 
prevents many from obtaining profitable employment. AIl- 
though these high surtaxes may seem to make the rich pay 
for the expenses of running our Government, this is appar- 
ent only and not: actually. The people as a whole’ suffer by 
this method. If the expenses of this bonus could be spread 
among the whole of the people, comparatively little opposition 
would have developed. It might well have been raised by 
Some form of a sales tax by which alli would pay in an amount 
So moderate as not to have been seriously felt by any. I be- 
lieve that all the people under a republican form of govern- 
ment are willing and: desire to pay their fair portion of taxa- 
tion for the carrying on of the work: of the Government. We 
recognize, of course; that taxes should: be somewhat in propor- 
tion to wealth, but I think we should alse: recognize that our 
re: should not be se. framed: that the well-to-do pay all the 
uxes, 

The bill. under consideration has been so framed as to: meet 
With the approval of the veterans of the late war and yet at 
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the:same time it has been so worked out as to be as little detri- 
mental to the industrial welfare of the country as is possible. 
The principal benefit provided by the law is the so-caited 
service certificate, which is, in effect, a 20-year endowment 
policy, with suitable loan provisions. The payment of this gift 
or adjustment is therefore spread over a period of 20 years in 
such a way as’not to'seriously handicap the finances or business 
of the country. By means of loan values provided in the cer- 
tificates the veteran in) urgent need of funds for immediate use 
Imay obtain them. 

And so it is that while recognizing fully the force of the 
arguments against the bonus and taking into full consideration 
the present financial condition of the country and its obliga- 
tions: created by the war, I have come to the conclusion that, 
all things considered; this bonus bill should have my approval 
and my vote. While the problem has not been one free from 
doubt, after most mature consideration and deliberation I can 
not im conseience do otherwise than support this meastre. [ 
do this freely and without mental reservation, without regard 
to whether it will make vetes or lose votes. I believe the 
country owes its soldiers fair and generous treatment, and only 
regret that this action should not have been taken muvore 
promptly and in such a spirit that our returned soldiers would 
feel as I know they do feel, that the country is truly grateful 
for the great services they have rendered. 

Mr. LUHRING. Mr. Speaker, it has been frequently said, 
beth in and out of Congress, by those opposed to the payment 
of a bonus to the ex-service man that those favoring the propo- 
sition were actuated solely and alone by political motives, and 
that the bill would pass because the Members of the House 
seeking reelection would vote for it in order to curry favor with 
the soldier. For my own part I resent this gratuitous insult, 
which. would impute most unworthy and despicable motives to 
the great majority of this membership. I am a candidate for 
reelection, but my reelection does not depend upon my vote in 
this psrticular instance: The ex-service men of my district 
have had ample proof of my interest in their welfare, not only 
by the record evidence of my votes in favor of every measure 
for the betterment of their condition but also by actual service 
rendered them in the collection of insurance, the adjustment of 
compensation, and in having them properly placed for voca- 
tional training. I have made their troubles my own, and 
not a day passes without my having taken up some matter for 
an ex-service man or his dependents with the Veterans’ Bureau. 
In this I have had the active cooperation of friends in the 
various departments of the bureau, and quick and successful 
results have followed my efforts. The ex-service man in my 
district knows this, and he is grateful, too, for the assistance 
I have so freely and cheerfully given. His letters tell me that 
and assure me of his support ip the coming election. 

Of course I shall vote for the adjusted compensation or bonus 
bill, whichever gentlemen may choose to eall it, I vote for it 
beeause it is fundamentally right. I vote for it because I am 
unwilling to say that the splendid services rendered by the 
boys of my district are not worth $2 per day. I vote for it 
beeause I am unwilling to admit that war contractors and stay- 
at-homes ure the real patriots, and they alone are entitled to 
the consideration of this Government. 

Here is a bill that meets with the approval of the ex-service 
man. It provides substantial recognition of his services—serv- 
ices that he was compelled to render for the most part on 
foreign soil—and enables him in a measure to provide for his 
immediate needs. 

Mr. SMITHWICK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
in availing myself of the privilege accorded to the Members of 
the House to extend in the Recorp their remarks on the adjusted 
compensation bill for World War veterans, I wish first to say 
that I do. not approve of all the provisions of the bill, especially 
the loan-eertificate feature. But under the “ gag rule,” as ap- 
plied by the mejority, those of us who want to vote for some 
sort of a bonus bill must take this or nothing, and while it has 
its objectionable features, my own notion is that it has in it 
more good than bad. 

In behalf of: the veterans of my district, I want to say that not 
a post of the American Legion nor an individual soldier nor any 
other person, for that matter, in the whole third Florida district 
has written me in: behalf of the pending measure. This does 
not mean: that they are not interested in it. Many of them ac- 
tually need and want this bonus. Only eight persons in the 
whole district have ever written me in opposition to the bill. 
My position, therefore, in behalf of the adjusted compensation 
is my own conviction after having given it serious consideration. 

Ours is the richest country on earth, with the smallest per- 
centage of public debt in proportion to its national wealth, and 
certainly should provide as well for the World War veterans as 
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any nation on earth. The truth is that all the principal nations 
of the World War have done more for their ex-service men 
than we have done for ours, 

Great Britain, with a publie debt of 53 per cent of its national 
wealth, has provided an adjusted compensation of from $142 
to her privates to about $7,000 to her officers. Devastated 
France, with a public debt of 80 per cent of her national wealth, 
has given adjusted compensation of $249 to her soldiers. Little 
Belgium, mercilessly plundered, with a public debt of 87 per 
cent of her national wealth, has provided adjusted compensation 
of $492. War-torn Italy, with a public debt of 85 per cent of 
her national wealth, has paid her veterans $64. Canada not 
only paid her privates $600 and her officers $972, but made 
monthly payments to the men after discharge until they secured 
employment, and also advanced them money with which to buy 
farms. And the United States, with an estimated national 
wealth of $286,000,000,000 and a public debt of only 8 per cent 
of the rmational wealth, has paid her ex-service men only $60. 

Why have all the principal nations in the World War made 
provision to pay their fighting men more than their service pay? 
It was in response to a world-wide sense of justice because con- 
ditions at home were similar in many respects in all of the 
nations engaged in the war. 

When most of the able-bodied men were called to the colors, 
with the demand for labor intensified in all industries, wages 
increased to the highest point in history. The men who were 
not called into service earned from $5 to $10 and more per 
day, while the men who were called upon to face the firing 
line received only $1 per day. When the deductions for war- 
risk insurance, family allotments, and Liberty bond payments 
are considered, the boys in the service had little more than 
$8 per month left from their dollar-per-day pay. The same 
conditions that required these men to go to the front brought 
about a situation that produced in this country 30,000 mil- 
lionaires while the war was on, which, to mv mind, plainly 
shows that while these men were at the front fighting for the 
flag somebody was profiteering on their people back home. 
These profiteers ought now to be willing to give up a part of 
the enormous wealth they accumulated out of these unfortunate 
conditions in order that the veterans, who returned to their 
homes without money and to find no jobs, may have their com- 
pensation adjusted. 

This Government has recognized the principle of adjusted 
compensation to the business interests in the country, and the 
Congress has uppropriated over $3,000,000,000 for claims. on 
canceled war contracts, not including the amount paid to the 
railroads for guaranties of pre-war earnings. The men who 
represent these interests, and who have received their adjusted 
compensation, are largely the ones who are responsible for the 
propaganda against a square deal for the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, 

The propaganda in opposition to this bill that has swept 
through this country originated largely with those who are in 
favor of the cancellation of the debts owed us by foreign na- 
tions. They want these debts written off of the books in order 
that they may the more quickly receive payment on the obliga- 
tions they hold against foreign Governments. 

I am unalterably opposed to the cancellation of one penny 
of the interest or the principal of any of the foreign debts owed 
to these United States. It would be a crying shame for this 
country to neglect its own veterans while canceling debts 
amounting to something like $11,000,000,000 owed by people who 
are taking our money and paying their fighting men more than 
we will pay ours, even if the bill under consideration becomes 
the law. f 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the argu- 
ments both for and against the matter of adjusted compensa- 
tion until it seems to me that the memory of some oj our 
people and their legislators is very short. It should require no 
great effort on the part of anyone to recall those days that 
suw America enter the lists against the Kaiser, and her sons 
forsake their vocations and the positions they had won for the 
training camps and the battle fields of France. Who paused 
then to think of expense? Truly it was no time to think of 
such. While those who stayed at home reaped the profits of high 
wages and contractors robbed the Government with their cost- 
plus system of contracts, these boys sailed away to such hard- 
ships as you and I will never know. How we cheered them, 
How our hearts thrilled with pride us we bade them farewell. 
To many of them it was a last farewell, and you and TI did not 
know but that it might be the last for each of them. Gone were 
their positions, the large salaries, and business profits that fell 
to those who stayed behind. Thrown out as a barrier between 
us and the war lord of Europe these men received the sum of 
$1 a day, out of which they were asked to subscribe for Liberty 
bonds. Did they do it? You know they did. Nothing was too 
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much for them to give. They responded to the extent that 
many of them only drew cash to the amount of $7.50 per month, 
out of which they could save nothing. Those that were spared, 
many of them incapacitated, returned to find their positions 
filled by others, the cost of living more than doubled, and, al- 
though their bonds for which they had sacrificed many com- 
forts and necessities had greatly depreciated in value, they 
must needs sell them in order that they might live. Approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000 of the money derived from the sale of 
bonds, to which these soldiers subscribed millions of dollars, 
was advanced to our allies, and, I would call to your attention, 
that in doing so our boys indirectly aided in the payment of a 
bonus to the allied soldiers. For, while our soldiers received 
as bonus the princely sum of $60 each, England paid her sol- 
diers $190, France $249, Belgium $492, and Canada $631. Are 
you proud that we, the richest Nation on earth, with all our 
vast resources, have paid our ex-service men the smallest bonus 
of any of the allied countries? Then why hesitate to pass this 
bill, designed to discharge a part of our obligation to these ex- 
service men? Who can deny the obligation? 

What do you suppose is the reason behind all this propaganda 
that decries the “placing of a price on patriotism,” broad- 
casted through the large newspapers of the country and by the 
chambers of commerce. Is it their interest in the economy of 
Government expenditures? They would have you think so, but 
that can not be their reason, for it was from this same source 
that now so greatly magnifies the cost of this payment there 
came appeals to repay the raifroads, the shipbuilding companies, 
the men of big business for the money lost to them during the 
war. Anyone and everyone who had any kind of a contract or 
implied contract besieged Congress to reimburse them for 
losses which I am constrained to believe in many cases were 
imaginary. It cost the Government $40,000,000,000 in actual 
cost alone to carry on our part of the war, and it does not 
seem plausible that those firms with whom the Government 
contracted should have suffered such heavy losses. 

Gentlemen, what of the cost that would have been ours if 
the courage and daring of our boys in France had not brought 
the war to a close so much sooner than any of us deemed possi- 
ble? Three months more of war would have cost us a great deal 
more than the sum entailed in the payment of this bonus. 
Those who profited most by the war would have you believe 
that the majority of the people are not in favor of bonus legis- 
lation, and again I take issue with them. The rank and file of 
our citizens desire to do justice to the World War veterans. 
The average man does not atempt to belittle the service they 
did for him and his country. It is not from his slender savings 
but from the money sacks of the profiteers that the dollars come 
the hardest. I know that in my own State of Missouri, as well 
as in many others, bonus legislation has been adopted by popu- 
lar vote and overwhelming majorities, and in those issues the 
same arguments were used that have been employed on the floor 
of this House, “ that it would be too heavy a burden on the tax- 
payer,” “that the ex-service man would squander the money,” 
“that it would be of no benefit,” and many>other arguments 
which had best be termed excuses. 

Gentlemen, I honor the ex-service man. I do not consider 
him as a waster, a spendthrift, a vagrant. The service man of 
yesterday will be the business man, the Congressman, the Sena- 
tor of to-morrow, and he can, I believe, put the sum received to 
as good a use as uny man. Let us not forget the burden of 
debt that might have been ours had not his disregard for death 
and suffering quickly ended the Kaiser’s dream. Had 
Kurope been conquered, think of the task we should have had 


sO 


to turn aside that march of a world empire. The ques- 
tion, then, resolves itself into this: “Do we owe them?” Our 
allies have recognized, and have in part discharged, their 


obligation to their ex-Service men, ‘There are none deserv- 
ing of more credit than the American soldiers, who were instru- 
mental in so large a degree in bringing the bloody conflict to 
a speedy close, I therefore give this measure my hearty sup- 
port, 

Mr. VOLK. Mr. Speaker, at various times different plans 
have been suggested and bills introduced to grant the ex-soldiers 
adjusted compensation or a so-called “ bonus,” in recognition and 
us evidence of the gratitude on the part of the American people 
for their wouderful services during the late World War. 

During the first session of the Sixty-seventh Congress I intro- 
duced an adjusted compensation bill which provided for the 
issuance of Government bonds, tax exempt, drawing interest ut 
5 per cent, negotiable, and maturing at the end of 20 years. It 
also provided for a paid-up insurance policy based on single 
premium rates. 

During the second session of the Sixty-seventh Congress I 
introduced a bill containing substantially the same fivefold plan 
which has just passed the House of Representatives, with the 
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exception that the veteran could, if he so desired, receive his 
cash payments in quarterly installments of $100. The neces- 
sary furds were provided for by means of a manufacturers’ 
cales tax of 14 per cent limited to two turnovers. This bill 
was patterned after the Canadian sales ‘tax, which has received 
so much commendation, and worked out so satisfactorily for the 
Canadian people; so much so that it is called the “ painless 
tax.” 3 

The fact that the adjusted compensation act would pass was 
never inMoubt. Yet subsidized newspapers made bitter attacks 
on the proposition. It was called at different times “a raid 
upon the Treasury” or “an attempt to purchase the veteran 
vote.” Neither of these statements is worthy of a moment's 
consideration. No one knowing the character of the men, and 
surely it is not claimed that they have changed since the war, 
expects that such a statement will be taken seriously. 

Again, it was said that the financial condition of thé country 
would suffer if we provided for the payment during the year 
of $500,000,000, the estimated amount necessary to provide for 
four quarterly cash installments of $50 to each veteran choosing 
the cash plan, It seems strange that no such argument was 
advaneed when we paid $500,000,000 to the railroads of the 
country, nor when we provided $3,000,000,000 under the Dent 
Act to take care of the canceled war contracts, nor is anything 
suid of the strain oecasioned by the payment at present to Gov- 
ernment civilian employees of a $240\bonus each year. Neither 
is it suggested that the failure of our allies to pay the interest 
on their war debts contributes in any way to the present finan- 
cial depression. Wherever the question of the payment of ad- 
justed compensation or bonus to the ex-soldier has been submit- 
ted by referendum to the people they have overwhelmingly and 
often by a majority of 8 to 1 voted in favor of granting it. 

Liowever, the bill is certain of passage in its present form, 
and I believe that a short statement of what it provides for the 
ex-service men coming within its provisions would be of in- 
terest. 

There are five plans. The ex-soldier who is entitled to less 
than $50 receives cash. If the amount is above $50 he receives 
an “adjusted service certificate” of a face value equal to the 
sum of the adjusted service credit, increased by 25 per cent, 
plus interest thereon, for 20 years, compounded annually at 4} 
per cent. This, it is estimated, is equal to 3.015 times the ad- 
justed service credit. ‘The certificate begins to run from Octo- 
ber 1, 1922. At the end of 20 years the amount will be paid to 
him if alive or, if he dies sooner, becomes immediately payable 
to his designated beneficiary or estate. 

At any time within three years he may borrow 50 per cent of 
the face value of the certificate at any bank using his certificate 
as collateral and giving a promissory note. This amount, how- 
ever, must be paid back by the end of the three years. After 
October 1, 1925, the certificate may be pledged with any post- 
master, and before October 1, 1928, the borrowing value is 85 
per cent of the sum of the adjusted service credit of the vet- 
eran plus 44 per cent from October 1, 1922, to the date of mak- 
ing the loan. After October 1, 1928, and prior to October 1, 
1942, the borrowing value is 70 per cent of the sum of the 
adjusted service credit, increased by 25 per cent, plus com- 
pound interest thereon, at the rate of 44 per cent per annum, 
from October 1, 1922, to the date of making the loan. The cer- 
tificate is not otherwise negotiable or assignable, and may not 
be used as security for any loan except in the way above pro- 
vided, 

Section 808 provides: 

No sum payable under this act to a veteran, or to his estate, or to 
any beneficiary named * * *, no adjusted service certificate, and 
ho proceeds of any loan made on such certificate, shall be subject to 
attachment, levy, or seizure under any legal or equitable process, or to 
National or State taxation. 

If the veteran defaults in his payments of interest or install- 
ments of the principal of the amount borrowed, the certificate 
is caneeled and he receives back the difference up to 80 per 
cent of the face value of his certificate. 

The third plan provides for “ vocational training aid” unless 
the veteran is receiving training under the vocational rehabili- 
tation act, and he receives $1.75 for each day of his attendance 
on a course of vocational training, but the total payment shall 
not exceed 140 per cent of the amount of the adjusted service 
credit. 

There is also “farm” or “home aid” under which to enable 
the veteran to purchase or make payments on a home or farm 
or to make improveinents on a.city or suburban home the veteran 
receives in one payment or in installments his adjusted service 
credit increased by 25 per cent. The fifth and last plan is 
“land settlement aid,” which provides for settlement projects 
oh reclaimed lands, 


The ‘passage of the bonus bill is merely an act of justice on 
the part of the Government, and is the discharge of a moral 
debt owing to the men who stood ready to give everything they 
possessed, even to sacrifice their lives, in order that the war 
might be-brought to a successful finish. 

It is not a bonus but an adjustment of compensation. The 
men who participated in the war returned poorer than when 
they left, while their fellow workers stayed at home, took ad- 
vantage of the condition of affairs then existing, and reaped the 
benefits of the prosperous times. 

We can attempt in a way, though not entirely, to equalize 
this difference. ‘The passage of the bill will go far toward 
quieting the feeling on the part of the millions of our ex-soldiers 
that the people were not sincere in their statements made during 
the excitement of the war, “There is nothing too good for our 
boys.” 

This adjusted compensation act is an insurance policy against 
future unrest and dissatisfaction. There is hardly any doubt 
of its early passage by the’Senate, and it will show to the ex- 
service men that further interest in them on the part of the 
Government did not cease with the end of the war. 

Mr. GAHN. Mr. Speaker, in listening to the remarks of 
eertain Members of this House it occurs to me that the opposi- 
tion to the bonus bill has drifted far from the true course of 
righteousness and fair dealing. 

Not one of them back in the days of October and early Novem- 
ber of 1918 would have thought, much less suggested, that the 
soldiers, sailors, and those doing and helping the intense fight- 
ing which was bringing the World War to a victorious close 
were not deserving of every ounce of our country’s resources. 
We would every one have given our all to them. 

Let us not heed their admonitions now; let us hark back to 
those wonderful and glorious days and do our duty toward them 
who made it possibie for our grand Republic to go forward, as 
it is, for the world’s civilization and betterment, yea, a world 
of peace. 

Some Congressmen say that their “ lamp of conscience 
be their guide when voting against the bonus. 

But it is my firm conviction, whether they know it or not, 
those Congressmen are upholding the malefactors of big busi- 
ness. 

Sean the list of those who oppose the bonus and it will be 
found that many are wealthy or have represented wealth. 

And again, let me ask, where were the “ lamps” of those con- 
scientious objectors when Congress voted to pay $3,000,000,000 
raised by taxes to manufacturing enterprises on their contract 
losses because the war prematurely ended, cutting off their 
profits? 

Where were their “lamps” when the iniquitous tariff bill 
rode the skids through Congress? 

Where were those “lamps” when the big dye monopoly was 
given a complete embargo, forcing up the price of clothing? 

Where were those “lamps” when the railroads were given 
paternal guaranties of profits when the Government turned 
them back after the war? 

My guess is that the “lamps of conscience” in those cases 
were hidden under a bushel or else put out entirely. 

The whole opposition to the bonus comes from big business, 
including the 23,000 millionaires made during the war, the very 
ones who profited most from the blood and valor of the boys 
who fought, fought in hardship and deprivations for one dollar 
a day. 

But, thanks to patriotic and sympathetic Congressmen, the 
bonus bill will pass. 

Though it is not a bill which will satisfy all—no law ever was 
passed that did—it is one which will, partially at least, do some- 
thing toward making an adjusted compensation to those who 
fought for our country. 

The propaganda that the country’s business and finances will 
be ruined is all bugaboo. 

All our allies in the war have paid much higher bonuses than 
this bill provides, and those allies are on the average in debt to 
the extent of 50 per cent of their wealth. The United States’ 
debt is but 7 per cent. 

Besides, Ohio, and especially my district, is for the bonus, and 
I am but reflecting their wishes when I vote for it. 

It may be that the big majority who are going to vote for this 
bill are all out of tune; time will tell. But at least we shall 
vote aceording to our convictions, and the only “lamp” we 
shall follow is that of justice. 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Speaker, while listening to the many 
eloquent speeches that have been made to-day in support of 
this just and well-considered bill, my memory wandered to a 
scene that eccurred in my heme city in Allentown, Pa., on that 
summer’s morning when our first boys assembled at the court- 
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house to take leave on that fateful journey that took them 
thousands of miles away from the environment of their child- 
hood, to fight the cause of a secured civilization. As the hour 
arrived for departure the streets were crowded with anxious, 
nervous, and sympathetic people whose emotions were intense 
and upon whose faces could be read the thoughts that were 
coursing through their troubled souls. There was martial music 
to cheer and comfort the boys and their loved ones. Down the 
streets cume the boys with fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters by their side, carrying a few small packages containing 
the last morsels prepared with a mother’s care, to comfort 
them on their way. There was a “Good-by, Bill,” “So long, 
John,” “ Good luck, Harry,” and here and there a sweetheart 
was clinging to the shoulders of a strong rugged youth, slowly 
bidding farewell with kisses that never before were as sweet 
or possessed so» much meaning. The bugle sounded and in a 
few minutes thereafter the boys started on their march, fol- 
lowed by thousands of citizens. The march to the station 
seemed short, but none shall ever Yorget it, for every step was 
marked by the sacred tears that fell from the cheeks of accom- 
panying friends and relatives. Never have I seen boys so brave 
as they, whose very hearts must have been at the point of 
breaking, as they marched on amid the surging crowd and 
sobbing mothers. But it was soon to be like the passing of a 
stirring dream, the station reached, the train in waiting, and in 
double-quick time they boarded. One great mass of humanity 
stood there, friends and parents were lost in the crowd, and as 
the engine sent forth its shrill, penetrating whistie, the inevitable 
hour had arrived, and the wheels of fate carried them forth 
amidst the tumult of shouts of farewell and Godspeed. All 
eves followed that moving train until it was lost in the distance. 

Many of those boys are now sleeping on the hillsides of 
France, close by the scenes of immortal combat. Others re- 
turned with scars of honor, while many are vainly struggling to 
resist the progress of some insidious disease that has been 
harassing their impaired bodies, which were shattered by the 
terrible exposures to indescribable hardships experienced m the 
trenches and in action. 

The 16,000 boys from my congressional district were but a 
small part of our gigantic army of heroes, but I know that they 
did their full part in the great adventure. 

During those stirring days while they were experiencing all 
the hellish machinations of war, those of us at home were 
anxiously, fearfully exerting all our efforts to raise the sinews 
with which to win the war. All of us felt an intense,feeling for 
our brave boys, and we pleaded from the pulpits, the street 
corners, the movies, and the theaters to keep on giving until it 
hurt. The people responded, and all felt a patriotism never 
before experienced, for we appeared to rededicate ourselves to 
the cause of international liberty. It was grand. It was noble. 
It was heroic. The prayers of our fathers found expression in 
every American heart. 

Now that that marvelous young manhood has again returned 
to the peaceful pursuits of American life, shall we withhold 
from him the mild expression of our gratitude? Shall we prove 
unfaithful to the high purposes that we gave utterance to when 
we bade them Godspeed? I for one, as a Member of this great 
American body, shall stand by them however inadequate this 
bounty may be. I shall vote for this adjusted compensation 
bill. Many have said we can not pay; others allege that we are 
commercializing American patriotism; still others would have 
us believe that we would plunge the Nation into a financial 
abyss. But not one of these presumptions has any real merit. 
How can it be said that a nation whose national resources are 
conservatively estimated at more than $300,000,000,000 can re- 
fuse to give a listening ear? 

In 1910 it was estimated by the United States Treasury De- 
partment that the total wealth of the United States was $187,- 
739,071,090, And the estimate of our national wealth in 1920 is 
from $300,000,000,000 to $450,000,000,000, or an increase during 
the past 10 years of approximately $113,000,000,000. Therefore 
the amount that we propose to give to our boys is a little less 
than 1 per cent of the increase in the wealth of our people during 
the period from 1910 to 1920. Truly, this can not be said to be 
an extravagant expenditure. 

Shall, the richest Nation in the world turn a deaf ear to the 
appeals of her warrior sons at a time when thousands are in 
great need? Are we less appreciative than Canada has been, 
who gave to each one of her boys the sum of $634.40, while Bel- 
gium responded by giving her veterans $493. We propose to 
give to each one of our boys the sum of $465.50. 

No one is insensible to the present business depression, and 
the great burdens of taxation that we all must bear. But we all 
are sanguine in the belief that this condition will soon disap- 
pear and that the great dynamic energy of America will again 
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assert itself, when new wealth and production will more than 
meet the exactions of the National Treasury. For this very 
reason a cash bonus has not been deemed advisable at this time, 
and the present bill was conceived and drafted into legislative 
form. I feel confident that the provisions of the bill can be 
met without levying additional taxes until the expiration of the 
next three years, by which time we hope to receive enough inter- 
est upon our foreign debts to make it unnecessary to exact this 
anticipated burden. 

There appears to be considerable confusion in th minds of 
many people as to what this bill undertakes in behalf of the 
ex-service men, and I shall endeavor to set forth three of its 
principal provisions. 

1. The benefits of this bill are not subject to attachment. 

2. The soldier entitled to an amount not in excess of $50 will 
receive cash for the full amount due him. 

8. Thé most important provision of the bill is the one which 
provides for the issuance to the soldier by the Government of 
an insurance certificate dated October 1, 1922, covering the 
amount due him. The maximum number of days for which 
adjusted service credit will be given is 500 over and above the 
60 days for which he has already received additional compen- 
sation under the provisions of the revenue act of 1918. This 
credit is established on the basis of $1 per day for each day of 
service rendered on this side and $1.25 per day for each day of 
service rendered on the other side, across the sea, between April 
5, 1917, and July 1, 1919, provided he was “ in the service”’ prior 
to the signing of the armistice. The face value of the insurance 
policy is payable 20 years from the Ist of October next and the 
policy bears interest at the rate of 44 per cent per annum, com- 
pounded annually. At the end of 20 years the insurance cer- 
tificate will yield a return to the soldier of a fraction over $3 
for every dollar’s worth of credit to which he is entitled under 
the certificate. For instance, if the certificate is based on a 
credit of $500, at the end of 20 years the soldier will receive a 
fraction over $1,500. If the credit is $600, then at the end of 
20 years he will receive a fraction over $1,800. In case of the 
soldier’s death before the expiration of the 20 years, his family 
or other beneficiary will receive at the time of his death the full 
amount of the insurance that would otherwise be due in 20 years. 

What we propose doing by this bill is but an attempt to dis- 
charge a moral obligation which I feel we sincerely owe to every 
ex-Sservice man. It is not a quid pro quo. When we recall that 
each private received but $33 per month, out of which one-half 
was withheld and applied for the use of dependent relatives, and 
another fourth to take care of his governmental insurance, it 
‘an be seen that he had but a paltry sum left, to wit, $7.50, for 
his own personal use. 

There can never be such a thing as paying for the services 
that our boys rendered in the Great War. The spirit that went 
forth, the suffering endured, and the hazards taken are an 
immeasurable equation. Such a service is the result which 
comes from the rich heritage of American citizenship. And 
their adventure shall forever illuminate the pathway of liberty 
and stir men on to a newer and greater civilization. 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, so much has been said in con- 
nection with the pending bill that nothing new can be said, and 
for that reason I would refrain from making any remarks 
thereon, except to say that had I a voice in the construction of 
the bill I should have produced something for the real benefit 
of the soldier, rather than the makeshift which has been re- 
ported here. 

Whatever may be my personal desire in connection with the 
proposed legislation, under the special rule which governs in 
the particular case one must either take it in its entirety, and 
without any change whatever, or must reject it in its entirety. 

Confronted with this condition, I am admonished by my own 
sense of propriety that the legislature of my State at its last 
session, June, 1921, passed resolutions urging the Florida dele- 
gation in Congress to vote for the passage of the then pending 
“bonus bill,” which subsequently passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and was pending in the Senate when the President, 
in a personal appeal to the Senate urging the postponement of 
all legislation for adjusted compensation for World War vet- 
erans, in that way brought about the defeat not only of that 
particular bill but of another then pending in the Senate. These 
bills of more than a year ago are probably still in some for- 
gotten file in that body, dead; dead by the hand of the President 
and those who followed his advice. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I wish to here place in 
the RecorD, as appropriate to the spirit of the American people 
toward the soldier of the World War, a poem of such tender 
pathos, such patriotic fire, such beautiful sentiment that to lose 
it to the world would seem a sacrilege. Sitting in the office of 
a friend of mine at Tampa, Fla., we were discussing Armistice 
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Duy and the burial of the unknown soldier. My friend modestly 

exhibited the poem which he had written, and which but for 

my importunity would never have seen the light of day. It 

ere HIS MOTHER. 

(The burial ef the unknown soldier, Arlington, November 11, 1921.] 
(By Edwin D. Lambright.) 


If his mother could know— 
Could feel that this luminous glow 
Of color that moves along the street, 
This rythmic tramping of martial feet, 
This radiant spread 
Of the flag overhead, 
This highest honor to nameless dead, 
Is for him, 
Flesh of her flesh! Heart of her heart! 
That from palace and hovel, temple and mart, 
Flows this reverent human tide, 
A people’s tribute to one who died— 
nd that one her boy! 
What unspeakable joy 
Would shine through the tears 
Of her lonely years. 


Home, over road and wave, 
From the land he fought to save, 
From the unnamed grave— 

Hlome ! 
For him, under the great gray dome, 
A world’s offering of flowers 
Perfumed the love-filled hours. 


For him, this glorious day, 
A busy Nation paused to pray. 
A President voiced, to list’ning host, 
The Republic's blessing, coast to coast. 
Unknown? 
Nay! Now and forever known. 
But Oh, if his mother could know! 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, just before starting for the House 
this morning I received a package of literature from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce opposing the soldiers’ bonus on 
the ground that it will inflate the currency of the country, that 
it will do the soldiers more harm than good, that it will disturb 
“business,” because “ business” is in no condition to bear its 
share of this burden, 

Yet this very institution would force this burden upon the 
farmers of this country whose homes are being mortgaged and 
sold by the thousands for payment of taxes; upon the wage 
eurners of the country, 5,000,000 of whom are out of work; upon 
the thousands of business institutions in our agricultural com- 
munities who are being compelled to seek refuge in courts of 
hankruptey; upon the soldiers of the country who are daily 
being driven to the poorhouse, to the asylum for the insane, and 
to suicide, and it would do all this by forcing upon us a sales 
tax, the chief motive behind which is the ultimate repeal of all 
income taxes upon large and exorbitant incomes. It would do 
all this as brazenly, as openly, and with as little compunction 
as, according to estimate, it squeezed $38,000,000,000 in war 
profits out of these same people; and it would do it now, just as 
t did then, and it would urge Congress now, as it did then, to 
puss a law making it a crime against the Government for these 
people to complain about it. 

UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE A “ WAR BABY.” 

Let us look into the history of this United States Chamber 
of Commerce a little. This institution was organized during 
the early part of the war. It advertised to the world that it was 
organized to help the Government in placing contracts for war 
inunitions in a way that these materials could be produced with 
the least possible delay and with the greatest possible economy. 
It was organized at a time when the United States Government 
necded the wholehearted, loyal, and patriotic support of every 
citizen or combination of citizens, without thought of personal 
cain or loss, but with the single purpose of successfully getting 
hrough with the war at the earliest possible date with the 
least possible sacrifice of “life, liberty, or pursuit of happi- 
Many of the newspapers carried front-page articles 
\uding the great patriotism exhibited by some of the members 
f this organization in telegraphing the President tendering 

i the free use of their factories to use in any way he saw 
fit to win the war. 
ut when we get behind the scenes we observe an altogether 
fferent pieture. This institution, as I have said, advertised 
to the world that it organized to help the Government secure 

© necessary war material in the shortest period of time and 
at the least possible expense. It began this great patriotic 
and philanthropic work by organizing committees composed of 
iis own members. It organized a committee on coal supply; 
it organized a committee on airplanes; it organized one on 
powder; another on shoes; another on ships; one on nose bags 
for horses; one on horseshoes; one on halters; one on spurs; 
others on swivel chairs, bedroom sets, paper napkins, tooth- 
picks, clothes, and a hundred and one other articles. 
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THE “ DOLLAR-A-YEAR ” 


MEN AND GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 

It then secured the appointment of the members of these com- 
mittees as Government officials at a “dollar a year” salary. 
Then the scramble began. Nearly every member of this ag- 
gregation wanted a contract and nearly every ene of them got 
it. If, perchance, some member took a contract for about 
what it was worth, he was later induced to cancel it and 
take more. If a contractor should not be satisfied with making 
one collection for completing his contract, he sometimes col- 
lected a second time; and in one instance a contractor col- 
leted six times for the same bill of goods, and every contract 
made during the war was at a profit of three to two thousand 
times what it ought to have been. 

Nor is this all. These dollar-a-year chamber of commerce fel- 
lows let contracts to themselves for constructing powder plants 
to manufacture powder, nitrate, gas, and so forth, to the amount 
of over $311,000,000, and not a pound of usable material made 
by these plants ever arrived at the battle front. They let 
contracts to themselves for constructing port terminals to the 
amount of over $145,000,000 that were never used during the 
war, except in one or two instances were used for storage pur- 
poses. They let contracts to themselves for building airplanes to 
the amount of over $1,000,000,000, collected the money, and 
never delivered a single airplane on the battle front. They 
awarded themselves contracts to the amount of $60,000,000 on 
spruce production and on spruce railroads, and then the Gov- 
ernment was forced to buy over 90 per cent of its lumber at 
private mills at three times what it was worth. They awarded 
themselves contracts to the amount of over $1,400,000,000 for 
constructing cantonments, largely by the cost-plus system, that 
could have been constructed for a half billion dollars less 
money. They made 3,014 contracts with themselves to furnish 
shells to the Government amounting to nearly $4,000,000,000. 
Under these contracts only 20,000 shells ever arrived at the 
firing line. These 20,000 shells cost the Government nearly 
$200,000 each. The full amount was collected—sometimes in 
advance—on every one of the above contracts. 

Nor is this all. They awarded themselves contracts to fur- 
nish three and a half million soldiers 41,000,000 pairs of shoes— 
12 pairs per soldier, 1 pair for each week day, and 6 pairs for 
Sunday. We had less than 70,000 horses overseas, and yet 
these dollar-a-year men awarded themselves contracts for 
enough horseshoes to be used mostly on these horses to shoe 
practically every horse in the United States and enough horse- 
shoe nails to allow 400 nails to the shoe. They awarded them- 
selves contracts to furnish each horse used in the Army 10 
saddles, 25 halters, 6 saddlebags, 12 blankets, 3 brushes, 9 
currycombs, 25 nose bags, and a total of 195,000 branding irons. 
They ordered 36 spur sets for each officer in the Army. They 
awarded contracts for furnishing toothpicks, paper napkins, 
swivel chairs, hammers, paint, and such articles by the car- 
load and by the train load. They let contracts to themselves 
for building hotels, paving streets, laying gas and water mains 
and sewers to the extent of over $3,000,000,000, and are coming 
to this Congress asking for more money to pay for supposed 
outstanding bills. 

SOLDIER BONUS POES SILENT ON BIG BUSINESS RAIDS IN TREASURY, 

During all this time did this organization ever express any 
anxiety over the Public Treasury? Did it ever call a_ halt 
lest the Government would become bankrupt? Oh, no. When- 
ever it saw the Government funds running low, running down 
to a point where its contracts would likely be endangered, it 
would start a few of its agents out over the country, possibly 
under the auspices of the National Security League, shouting 
“traitor,” “ pro-German,” or “ disloyal” to the people to seare 
them, and then proceed to take another million or billion— 
whichever it happened to think of—away from the people. 

While doing these things, did this organization ever send 
literature to Members of Congress tothe effect that the $38,000,- 
000,000 its members made in war profits “ would do them more 
harm than good’? 

Sut let us not dwell on ancient history. 
to the present Congress. Did this organization or any of its 
members protest against our completing a useless battleship 
program that would cost this country over $600,000,000? Did 
it protest against the hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
dollars Congress has been voting to the railroads? Has it 
objected to the hundreds of millions of dollars the railway 
officials are unjustly exacting from the people through their 
system of taking repair work out of the hands of the railroads 
and awarding it to themselves at from two to five times the 
price the railroads could do it for? Did it oppose our appropriat- 
ing millions of dollars to a Shipping Board that squandered cver 
$3,000,000,000 of the people’s money during the war? Oh, no. 
That is “ business.” 


Let us come down 











MY RECORD DURING THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 
I voted agéinst the Shipping Board appropriation. 

against the battleship appropriation. 

road appropriation of $500,000,000. 


I voted 

I voted against the rail- 
I voted against the tariff 
bill which, in my epinion, if enacted into law will perpetuate the 
profiteering that has been in vogue in this country during the 
last eight years under the guidance of the chamber of commerce. 


I voted against destroying the seamen’s act. I voted against 
the battleship appropriation bill. I voted against the revenue 
bill which relieved wealthy members of the chamber of com- 
merce of hundreds of millions in tax burdens and placed them 
upon the backs of the poor. I voted against a bill that reduced 
the tax burdens on large combinations of wealth, making large 
profits, and proportionately increased taxes on small business 
institutions making small profits. I voted against the dye 
monopoly. J voted against increasing the membership of the 
House from 435 to 460. I voted against refunding the foreign 
debt; if foreign nations can maintain huge war machines in 
peace times they can pay their debts. I voted against a bill 
appropriating millions of dollars to war contractors who claimed 
to have lost money as a result of acting upon newspaper adver- 
tisements, Gnd had no contract with the Government whatever. 
1] have consistently and persistently voted against any and all 
special privileges and concessions to big business institutions, 
because they ought to stand on their own feet or fall. 

I have voted for every bill that I thought would, even in the 
remotest degree, protect the producers of weaith and business 
institutions in small communities against big business encroach- 
ments, I voted for free lumber. I voted to give farmers and 
business men in agricultural communities the same privileges 
of borrowing money from the Government at the same rates this 
Congress accorded to the railroads and at the same rates the 
Federal Reserve Board accorded the speculators of New York 
City. I voted for a bill that was calculated to relieve the pro- 
ducers of live stock from wnjust discrimination of the packers. 
I voted for a bill curbing the grain exchanges in gambling in 
“ futures”? on grain. I voted for a bill to permit farmers to 
market their produce cooperatively, just as big business markets 
its wares. I voted for the emergency tariff on farm products. 
I voted to reduce the Army from 285,000 men to 115,000 men. I 
voted for compelling Government ships to be repaired in Gov- 
ernment navy yards when it could be done at less expense than 
in private yards. I voted to limit immigration until such time 
as our own people can find employment. I voted for the peace 
resolution. I voted for monthly payment of pensions to old sol- 
diers. I voted for the Borah disarmament resolution. I voted to 
increase taxes on large incomes from 82 per cent to 50 per cent, 
and will vote for another increase when I have an opportunity. 

I have introduced bills to save the dairy interests of this 
country and the farmers in general from the filled milk, skimmed 
cheese, and oleomargarine frauds. I have introduced bills that 
will enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to lower 
freight and passenger rates by anywhere from 25 per cent to 40 
per cent, and at the same time give the wage earners on these 
roads a chance for existence. In my every act I have tried 
to do the thing that I thought would be for the best interests 
of the great mass of common people. That is one reason why 
I am for the soldiers’ bonus. 

HOW THE FARMER WAS “ DEFLATED,” 

It is said this bill will inflate our currency. Well, through 
the action of our Federal Reserve Board our currency has been 
deflated nearly $2,000,000,000 within the last two years. Would 
it not stand a little inflating now, and do it with beneficial re- 
sults? Would not a little inflation help out in view of the fact 
that farm values have been deflated to the extent of $18,000,- 
000,000 within the last 24 months? If we are to have a per- 
manently prosperous Nation, it must come through the pros- 
perity of the masses and not through the prosperity of the few. 
We never can have a permanent prosperity in this or any other 
country so long as 2 per cent of the people control 65 per cent 
of the wealth as is now the case, while 65 per cent of the people 
are engaged in producing that wealth. 

But aside from all this, what is the situation in which the 
soldiers find themselves? Thousands of them left their busi- 
nesses and professions, which went to pieces during their ab- 
sence. Others left school never to return, and still others left 
their jobs to find them filled upon their return, and all who 
served as privates received not to exceed $700 per year in clothes, 
beard, and wages, while the wage earners who remained behind 
received, on the average, about 50 per cent more than that, 
though the amount they did receive did not buy as much of the 
necessaries of life as the wages they received before the war. 

On the other hand, as I said before, the corporations in this 
country doing war work made billions of dollars during the war, 
while, had they been as patriotic as they pretended to be, they 
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would have given their services and their factories to the Gov. 


ernment free of charge. These tremendous profits came, for the 
most part, from Liberty bonds squeezed out of the poor of this 
country, out of the fathers and mothers of the soldier boys, and 
even the soldiers themselves paid a part of it out of their small 
pittance of $30 per month. I am not complaining of this now 
I did not. complain of it then. Neither did any of these people 
complain, though it came very hard at times to take all the 
bonds required of them. They knew that if they did not back 
the boys up no one would. But now the war is ever, and, as far 
as Iam concerned, those who failed to make any sacrifice during 
the war must make it now. . 
OUR ALLIES FOUND MONEY TO PAY THEIR SOLDTERS A BONUS. 


England and Canada adjusted the pay of their soldiers almost 
immediately after the war, and France and Italy followed later 
I wonder if “ business” in those countries objected to it. If 
it did, it was not heeded. It should not be in this country. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is proposing 
a sales tax to pay this bonus or adjusted compensation. Byt 
that simply means that the same people who bore the burdens 
of the war must bear this burden. It means that every tine 
the soldier buys a pair of shoes he pays himself a bonus. It 
iseans that every time any consumer buys a dollar’s worth of 
goods he pays a bonus, and if a poor man wears out as many 
shoes as a rich man he pays as much as the rich. I am abso. 
lutely opposed to this scheme of raising the money to pay this 
just debt, and I do not believe the soldiers favor it. Those who 
took advantage of the country and made their millions during 
the war must pay this bill, and if that “breaks” anyone, let it 
break. The soldiers are being “ broke” every day. Thousands 
of them are idle, other thousands are being driven to insane 
asylums and poorhouses, and many to suicide. Business, no 
doubt, needs consideration, but the soldiers need more, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SUBSTITUTES PRIVATE POLL FOR 1920 ELECTION, 

More than this. The chamber of commerce proceeds to give 
the result of a vote upon the bonus question taken by its men- 
bers, with all the solemnity it can muster, and with the ap- 
parent authority of a monarch whose word is law. It seems to 
forget that there are a few other voters in this country who 
settled the case to the tune of over 7,000,000 majority at the 
last election. It seems to forget that every party that is repre- 
sented in this Congress pledged itself te the program which 
included legislation in line with this bill. It seems to forget 
that in the 12 States enacting soldiers’ bonuses the voters have 
overwhelmingly registered themselves in favor of this legisla- 
tion. In fact, it forgets everything except its own pocketbook. 

Now this body has a committee on “ suppression of free 
speech.” It has a committee whose duty it is te see to it that 
no one is elected to State or National legislative bedies who 
will devote their energies to freeing the farmers and wage 
earners of the country from the clutches of big business, and 
when I say “farmers” I include business institutions of the 
agricultural sections of the ceuntry. It has a committee on 
banking whose duty it is to use the banks in the wealth-pro- 
ducing sections of the country for extracting that wealth and 
shoveling it into Wall Street. It has a committee on water 
powers whose duty it is to gobble up the water powers of tle 
country, about the only resource left that is yet partly in the 
hands of the people. It has a committee on highways whose 
duty it is to squeeze the public on furnishing construction ma- 
terial to highway builders. It has a committee whose duty it 
is to card-index every individual in the country who has at some 
time run counter to the aims and purposes of big business, who 
has dared to defend his fellow men against the bondage that is 
being placed upon them by Vall Street. Such a one is cart: 
indexed. He is tried, but is denied a hearing in his own behalf. 
He is sentenced and the brand of Cain is placed upon his head, 
never to be effaced. This is the invisible government. 

This is government of dollars, by dollars, and for dollars, 
that will go to any length to get dollars. It is the government 
that snaps its fingers in the face of Uncle Sam every day and 
says, “ Uh, I'm bigger than you are.” 

SPECIAL INTERESTS BLOCKING ALL MEASURES OF GENERAL BENEFI'!. 

Its opposition to the bonus bill is only one phase of its gen- 
eral opposition to everything that does not help tighten its 
grip upon the throats of the people. My support of this Dill 
is only a part of the program I have mapped out for myself to 
follow, and that is to favor every proposal made in this House 
for the benefit of the great mass of people. 

This bill does net provide for money to pay the cash bonus, 
but there are bills now before Congress providing for an excess 
profits tax and a larger tax on inheritances, to pay for the 
bonus. I shall support both of these bills. I shall also support 
any legislation that can be devised that will recover from those 
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who robbed the Government and its people during the war, sufli- 
-jent funds to pay this bonus (though the statute of limitations 
has already run against the worst offenders), and I invite the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, which now shows such 
deep concern for the condition of the Public Treasury, to join 
with me in support of this action and to marshal its powerful 
agencies for molding public opinion in that direction, with the 
same energy it has displayed in its campaign for relieving the 
wealthy from taxes and blocking legislation for the relief of the 
soldiers. " r 

Mr. ANSORGE. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
under the present condition of our finances I have advocated, 
and still advocate, a selective or limited bonus for the sick, the 
injured, and the needy. 

‘This will take care of all those who are now in need of the 
bouus and eliminate the well-to-do able-bodied ex-service man 
who does not need the bonus and Coes not want it, 


WILL SAVE $3,000,000,000. 


It will save to the taxpayers of the country three thousand 
millions of dollars, without working a hardship on anyone. 
The plan is a simple one and can be easily worked out. 


THE PLAN, 


On February 22, 1922, I submitted the proposal to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House in the following letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED SratTsEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. JosepH W. ForpNey, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. ForDNEY: Permit me to make a suggestion in reference to 
the soldier bonus, 

Many opponents of the measure have assured me that they would 
not oppose a “ selective bonus” for the sick, the wounded, and the 
needy, There are many ex-soldiers who do not need the bonus and do 
not want it, and in the present condition of our finances we should not 
orce it upon them. Some method should be provided to divert that 
portion of the bonus to hospitalization and rehabilitation for the sick 
und wounded, thereby decreasing appropriations for that purpose. 

Perhaps 50 per cent of our ex-soldiers would fall within the category 
of those who are sick, injured, or in need, and estimating the proposed 
onus at from two to five billions, one-half of this stupendous sum would 
be saved to the Government. 


WOULD CALL SELECTIVE DRAFT BOARDS. 


The status of the sick and disabled as a result of the war is fixed 
under the provisions and operation of existing statutes for the benefit 
of the ex-soldier. I would call into existence for a short period the 
members of the selective draft boards, before whom those entitled to 
the “selective bonus” would appear and file certificates properly wit- 
nessed and acknowledged. All others would be regarded as not in need 
f the bonus or not desiring it, and as contributing their shares to the 
sick and wounded, 

FULL FAITH TO CERTIFICATES, 

lull faith and credit vould be given to the certificates, Since the 
bonus of those not claiming would go to the sick, the wounded, and the 
needy, the percentage of those not entitled who would file certificates 
would be very small. 

WOULD LESSEN OPPOSITION, 


There would be much less opposition to the bonus bill if it were 
imited and provision made for those who did not need it or want it 
to waive it for the benefit of their more unfortunate buddies, 

Lelieve me to be, 

Sincerely, 
MARTIN C, ANSORGE. 

I received the following reply from Mr. Forpnry: 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
HloUsz OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D, C., February 24, 1922. 
Martin C. ANSORGE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DkKAR Mr, ANSORGE: Thank you very much for your suggestion in 
regard to the soldier bonus question. I shall be pleased to bring this 
to the attention of the committee, 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. Forpney. 
PLAN NOT ADOPTED BY COMMITTEE, 

1 regret that this plan for a selective bonus was not worked 
ito the bill by the committee. 

| remember but a few years back that the distinguished gen- 
(leinan from Ohio [Mr. Burron] filibustered in the Senate for 
ays to save fifteen or twenty millions of dollars to the tax- 
payers in an appropriation bill. Here, by a few strokes of the 
| thousands of millions could be saved. 

PLAN WILL GAIN HEADWAY WILL VOTE FOR BEST BONUS BILL 
FAVORS ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR THE SOLDIERS, 

‘Many Members of the House have told me they favor the 
ed bonus plan. I hope the proposal will gain headway as 
bill progresses through the Finance Committee and the 

Sehate, as a great deal of opposition to the bonus would disap- 

pear if it were limited to the sick, the injured, and the needy. 

As tor myself, I shall vote for the best bonus bill we can get. I 

ain in favor of adjusted compensation for the soldiers. 


} 
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ALLIES HAVE PAID A BONUS. 
All our allies have paid their soldiers a bonus. 
The maximum amount paid is as follows: 
Country : 
ti SAE aE a $634. 40 





Uncle Sam paid his soldiers $60 each. 
UNITED STATES AT BOTTOM OF THE LIST. 


I am not willing that the United States, the richest country 
in the world, should stand at the bottom of the list. 

Under the last administration the stupendous sum of $40,000,- 
000,000 was raised and disbursed in three years. If the war 
had lasted a few more months it would have cost us as much as 
the entire bonus and we would still have been the richest 
country in the world. I am not one of those who believe the 
country will go into bankruptcy if we add to our war debt 
adjusted compensation for our veterans. 

These boys shortened the period of war by more months than 
enough to pay the bonus. 

I do not believe that my people want America to be cheap in 
regard to its defenders. Let us come out of it clean, so that in 
years to come we can say, “ We did the job well and then did not 
forget our soldiers.” 

WE ARE NOT BUYING THEIR PATRIOTISM, 

By giving the boys adjusted compensation we are not buying 
their patriotism. You could not buy their patriotism for one 
thousand times a bonus. We are paying them $1 a day, or $1.25 
a day if they served overseas, to equalize in a small measure 
the financial losses they sustained when they gave up their jobs 
or closed down their businesses, perhaps at the very threshold, 
and entered the service of their country. We are paying them a 
little bit in addition to the $30 a month they received, while 
those at home were earning from $5 to $15 a day or more and 
many were becoming wealthy as a direct result of the war. 
From the $30 a month the boys were allotted Uncle Sam de- 
ducted insurance and held back a portion for their dependents. 
And when they returned, their jobs were not waiting for them, 
as promised, and some of their personal liberties had been taken 
from them. 

ORGANIZED PROPAGANDA AGAINST THE BONUS, 

The propaganda against the bonus was instigated and organ- 
ized by the international bankers and war profiteers who made 
nillions, yes, billions, out of the war, and who want to hold on 
to every penny of it, even at the expense of the soldiers, 

THE “DENT” BILL. 

The last Congress, by the Dent bill—it should have been 
spelled with a small “ d ”—appropriated three billions of dollars 
to reimburse the war contractors. 

NOW THE SOLDIERS ARE CALLED RAIDERS OF THE TREASURY. 

Now, these boys who risked their lives or were subject to call 
are dubbed by the profiteers “ raiders of the Treasury,’ because 
forsooth they are to receive an extra dollar a day while they 
were in service. We paid bonuses to our civil employees, and 
are still paying them, because everyone knows they are under- 
paid. They have been receiving and are still receiving, three 
and a half years after the war, $240 a year. Should we dis- 
criminate in favor of our civil employees and against the 
soldiers? 

The attack on the bonus has been most unfair. It has cer- 
tainly been one-sided. Many a veteran has been shamed into 
believing that he is a “ raider of the Treasury.” 

IT WAS DIFFERENT WHEN THEY MARCHED DOWN FIFTH AVENUE. 











Oh, it was different when they marched down Fifth Avenue 
with their tin hats and their guns. 

They were going over to save our skins and our homes. They 
could have had our shirts that day! Now they are thieves 
and crooks. 

IT WAS DIFFERENT WHEN THEY MARCHED UP FIFTH AVENUE 

It was different, too, when they marched up Fifth Avenue— 
those who did. They could have had the City Hall. “ Maybe 
I am a crook,” “ Maybe I am a thief” if I take this bonus. So 
he keeps quiet to-day, or prefers not to have it. 

When I sold Liberty bonds in the theaters of my district, in 
Harlem and Washington Heights, I remember the wave of 
enthusiasm that swept through the audience when I said that 
nothing would be too good for the boys when they came back 
home. I can not believe we did not mean it. 

The world moves swiftly. The public soon forgets. But my 
district is made up of the backbone and sinew of our Nation I 

' am proud to say that of the hundred or so of letters received 














opposing the bonus, all but a few came from corporations out- 
side the district. Not all of the public forget as quickly as 
others. I for one have not forgotten. 

THEY REPRESENT THE MANHOOD OF OUR NATION. 

Americans with red blood in their veins, knowing the facts 
which have been withheld by the newspapers, which presented 
only one side, do not want Uncle Sam to be second to any na- 
tion in regard to our defenders. These boys, 4,000,000 strong, 
represent the manhood of America. It is bad business to have 
them disgruntled. 

As Representative of my district, the twenty-first New York, 
where the majestic Hudson flows down into the bay and into 
the great Atlantic, I do not believe that my people, my friends 
back home, with a knowledge of the facts, want me to vote to 
put America, the richest country in the world and the most 
patriotic, at.the bottom of the list. With the organized press, 
with one exception, opposing the honus, it takes more courage to 
vote for it than against it. Believing as I do, it would be ecow- 
ardly for me to surrender my honest convictions to the press. 
The New York newspapers have not always truly reflected 
public opinion. New York State by a 2 te 1 popular vote has 
decided in favor of the bonus. Other States have done likewise. 
Within the past few weeks the New York Assembly at Albany, 
recently elected by the people, unanimously voted to recommend 
to Congress the passage of a bonus bill. 

PROVISIONS OF THBP BILL, 

The bonus bill before the House is not what I had desired. 
I hoped for a limited bonus and that the allied debt and the 
interest would be used to pay it. 

However, under the bill before the House no appropriation 
will be required for three years, with the exception of the small 
amount necessary for those who receive $50 or under. During 
that time the interest on the allied debt, and I hope a refunding 
of the allied debt, will take care of the payments to be made. 
The certificates to he given to the soldiers will be equivalent to 
Government securities, and under the bill the veterans can bor- 
rew immediately from the banks 50 per cent and retain their 
equity in the balance. 

The veterans can elect to receive the benefits of any one of the 
five plans of compensation: 

1. Adjusted service pay, where the amount of credit is $50 or 
less, as provided in title 4. 

2. Adjusted service certificate (title 5). 

8. Vocational-training aid (title 6), 

4. Farm or home aid (title 7). 

5. Land-settlement aid (title 8). 

Legislation is a matter of compromise. I shall vote for this 
bill because it is the only bill before the House and is a meve 
in the right direction. I favor a bonus generally, and shall 
vote for the best bill we can get. I hope that this bill will be 
improved upon by the Senate Finance Committee and by the 
Senate,-and that the limited bonus plan will be worked into it. 

A PLEA FOR THE SELECTIVE BONUS. 

The plan for a selective bonus, limited to the sick, the injured, 
and the needy, has nearly 100 per cent approval in New York. 
The most rabid opponents of the bonus have said in answer to 
the question: “Would you oppose a bonus for the sick, the in- 
jured, and the needy?’ “No; that is different; that is all 
right.” Much of the opposition to the bonus comes from wealthy 
ex-service men who do not need the bonus and do not want it. 
This plan gives them the way out, and also provides a method 
for any ex-soldier Who does not want the bonus to waive it for 
the benefit of the sick, the injured, and the needy. 

It has been estimated that there are 800,000 ex-service men 
out of employment. Suppose the number of sick, injured, and 
needy should total 1,000,000, or even more, it would cut the 
bonus considerably. There would be no practical difficulty in 
working out the plan, because the certificate to be filed by the 
ex-service man would be taken at full value. The function of 
the members of the draft board would be merely to take the 
oath of the applicant to his certificate. Those not appearing 
to file claims would waive for the benefit of hospitalization and 
rehabilitation. , 

This plan has another very important feature. It could, 
if so desired, defer for the present the determination of the 
methed of paying the bonus until it were known by the selective 
system what amount will be necessary. It would also deter- 
mine accurately by having the ex-service man so specify which 
desire the cash benus and which some other plan. It would 
certainly give us light, which is now lacking in regard to the 
number of men who want cash. All plans to date have been 
based upon estimates or guesswork, 

No matter what plan is adopted for the raising of the neces- 
sary funds for the payment of the bonus, any plan that will cut 
the amount from 50 to 75 per cent will meet with popular 
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approval. The proposal will eliminate the able-bodied well-to-do 
ex-Service mau who does not want the bonus and take care of 
all the others. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill, which 
has the approval of the national commander of the Americay 
Legion. It is the best obtainable at this time by way of ad. 
justed compensation. I predict it will soon pass the Senate and 
after this long delay will become a law. I introduced a bonus 
bill in each of the two Congresses of which I have been a Mem- 
ber. The last one was “on all fours” with the complete plan 
of the American Legion, but carried 25 cents per day additional] 
pay. I favored it over this bill, but I shall support this as the 
best now obtainable. 

The draft disclosed 24,000,000 males within the draft age, 
Four million of this man power entered the war at a wage of 
about $1 per day, two-thirds of which was repaid for insurance, 
allotments, and Liberty bonds. Twenty million were left at 
home, doing necessary work, for which they averaged twice the 
usual wage. This bill grants, in part, an adjusted compensation 
to the 4,000,000 men whose sacrifice and devotion made possible 
the excessively enhanced earnings of the remaining 20,000,000. 

Our Government has been generous in granting millions to 
help adjust and rehabilitate the railroads of our country. ‘The 
Government paid billions by way of adjusting contracts with 
shipbuilders, some of which settlements smelled to high heaven. 
The cost-plus contractor has also received his adjustment. May 
I ask on what principle of justice and fair dealing can we at 
this late day deny to those 4,000,000 boys—the flower of Ameti- 
can manhood—an adjustment of their compensation? All of 
our allies have long since adjusted the compensation of their 
soldiers, at a time when they owed us $11,000,000,000, on which 
they have not yet paid one cent of interest. The time for longer 
temporizing has passed. The day for action is here. 

Mind you, these 4,000,000 boys—400,000 of whom are now out 
of employment—are not asking for this adjustment as a con- 
pensation for military risk assumed. They consider that risk 
an incident of their service. An American soldier is too game 
to seek pay for that risk so willingly borne. However, he does 
object most strenuously to being longer denied an adjustment, 
already accorded by all his allies, that will wipe out the unfair 
discrimination between the 4,000,000 who bore arms and the 
20,000,000 who did not. It is but an act of simple justice to 
grant this adjusted compensation. We should have done it 
long ago. 

I introduced two bonus bills, voted for the only one which 
came to a vote in the House, and will vote for this one to-day. 
I shall always recall, with pardonable pride, that during my 
three years in Congress I have consistently and persistently 
supported all legislation for the care, comfort, and rehabilita- 
tion of the wounded soldiers, as well as for the proper recogni- 
tion of their unwounded brothers, who were more fortunate in 
that respect. Let us make this vote unanimous. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House, 
the House by a very large majority, on May 29, 1920, passed the 
bonus bill, and on that date in a brief speech on the floor of the 
House I set forth my reasons for my support of the bonus 
bill. The Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, Democratic 
newspapers, and owned and controlled by Mr. R. W. Bingham, 
then denounced the veterans of the World War for asking 
for this adjusted compensation and branded them as “ mer- 
cenary patriots” and “ vote sellers” and denounced Members 
of Congress as cowards and bribe givers because of their votes 
and defense of the veterans of the World War. On June 5, 
1920, on the floor of this House, I denounced the charge of Mr. 
Bingham and his newspapers as being vile slanders, willful 
and malicious lies. These Democratic newspapers have con- 
tinued their attacks upon the World War soldier and the Met- 
bers of Congress who favor this measure. Practically all of 
the millionaires and big interests of the country have taken 
part in this assault upon the defenders of our country. I think 
it proper to set forth at some length the view of the veteraus 
in requesting adjusted compensation and my reasons for tle 
suppert of this measure. The people ought to know the truth, 
and I wish to consider the following questions: 

1. Do the veterans of the World War want their compensa- 
tion adjusted? 

2. What does the present bill provide for and what -will it cost 
our country? 

3. Is the demand of the veterans just? 

4. Has our country paid the veterans of other wars a bonus 
and has our allies in the World War paid their veterans 2 
benus? . 

5. Is it the duty of owr country to pay this bonus? 

6. Can our country pay the bonus without material injury to 
the country? 
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VETERANS OF WORLD WAR WANT COMPENSATION ADJUSTED. 


The American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars organi- 
vations, the Private Soldiers and Sailors’ organization of the 
World War, and all other organizations of the veterans of the 
World War strongly indorse and urge the passage of the bonus 
bill which was adopted by the House in May, 1920, and so far 
as I can learn all of these organizations and the rank and file 
n general of the veterans of the World War favor the present 
ponus bill. New and then you find a veteran of the World War 
who says he does not want his conrpensation adjusted. As a 
veneral rule this is seme officer who got a good salary during 
his service, received the honors of an officer, and is in good 
ircumstaneces. As a rule the officers of the World War came 
‘rom the well-to-do classes and were men of fair education, and 
do not need this bonus. Under this bill no officer above the 
rank of a captain can receive a bonus, and, of course, there is 
nothing in the bill to compel a World War veteran to accept a 
honus. If there be any such, he need not make application for 
the bonus if this bill becomes a law. I have never heard a 
private soldier yet say that he did not feel he was entitled to 
have his compensation adjusted. This is a bill more especially 
or the benefit of the private soldiers and sailors, whose pay 
was very small. 

IF PAID IN CASH WOULD COST ABOUT $1,492,000,000, 

It has been said in newspapers and in public speeches by the 
opponents of this bill that it would place a burden of about 
&5,000,000,000 upon the taxpayers of this country, and would 
cripple business. Nothing is further from the truth. No extra 
levy of taxes will be required. If all of the veterans of the 
World War would take or receive cash for their bonus, it would 
cost the Government about $1,492,000,000, but the bill only pro- 
vides eash for those whose bonus amounts to $50 or less. This 
includes 475,000 veterans and will involve $16,000,000. Under 
the provisions of this bill the payments will be spread over a 
period of 20 years, and the cash required to meet these pay- 
ments will not at the outside exceed $300,000,000; that is not 
more than $100,000,000 per year for the next three years. The 
Congress will save more than enough in cutting down the Army 
and Navy in the next three years to take care of all cash re- 
quired to meet the bonus and then have several hundreds of 
millions of dollars left. 

The Demeeratie Congress in 1919 allowed the soldiers a bonus 
of #60. This bill provides that the basis of the adjusted pay shall 
be $1 per day for each day the veteran served in this country 
over 60 days, and $1.25 additional per day for services outside 
of the United States. This would amount to about $1,492,000,000 
if paid in cash. All ef those whose claims are $50 or less will 
receive cash, and this will amount to about $16,000,000. Those 
whose claims are above $50 may accept either one of four 
propositions: 

The first preposition is service certificates. The soldier is 
viven a certificate for a little over three times the amount of 
his bonus; that is, if his bonus was $500 he would receive a 
service certificate for a little over $1,500. This is in the nature 
of paid-up insurance, and he would receive the $1,500 at the 
end of 20 years; or, if he died within the 20 years, his depend- 
ents or his estate would receive this $1,500. This would be true 
if he died the next day after receiving his certificate; but this 
certificate has other advantages. 

The bill provides that any bank is authorized to loan to him 
one-half of his base bonus—that is, one-half of the $500, if that 
is the amount of his bonus—on the veteran’s own note with 
this certificate as security, and after three years from the date 
of the certificate the soldier could borrow from the Government 
nearly the full amount of his bonus, without giving any se- 
curity other than putting up his certificate; and the borrowing 
nower of this certificate increases as the years increase, and 
if he is living at the end of 20 years he will receive a little over 
three times what his bonus would amount to; that is, if his 
bonus was $100 he would receive $300 and a little over, or if 
his bonus was $400 he would receive a little over $1,200, or 
lis dependents or estate would receive the amount of this cer- 
tifcate at the time of his death. It is better than a 20-year 
paid-up life insurance policy. 

-. The veteran may go to school until he takes up his bonus 
and 40 per cent additional; that is, if his bonus amounted to 
$500, fer the purpose of going to school he would receive $700, 
and this would be paid to him at the rate of $1.75 per day while 
in school, or if his bonus was $200 he would receive $280 for 
the purpose of going to school at the rate of $1.75 for each day 
n school, 

>. The veteran may accept the third proposition; that is, if 
he wants to invest his bonus in a home or farm, the Gov- 
ernment will pay on said real estate the amount of his bonus 
with 25 per cent added. 
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4. The fourth proposition provides that the Government may 
reclaim arid lands er cut-ever lands and help the seldier im- 
prove same with long period of time to pay fer same at a low 
rate of interest. 


THE DEMAND OF THE VETERANS IS JUST 


Under the selective draft act in 1917 about 24,000,000 young 
men of America were available for military service. About 
4,000,000 of that number who will be the beneficiaries of this 
legislation entered the military service. The other 20,G00,000 
were allowed to remain at home and engage in the productive 
and gainful industries and occupations of the country. It has 
been very clearly determined that the men who remained at 
home and were able to work, and did work, averaged around 
$10 per day. This does not include millions of men who owned 
their own business and carried on their own business. It is 
difficult to say what that class of men averaged per day. We 
do know that practically all classes of business earned enor- 
mous profits during the war. The war produced nearly one 
millionaire for every soldier boy who lost his life on Flanders 
fields. Our national wealth has doubled in the last 10 years. 
Many laboring men made from $15 to $50 per day. Everybody 
received increases in wages, and the average workman's day 
was eight hours, while the soldier’s working day was 24 hours. 
There were nearly a million men and women on the Govern- 
ment pay roll in civil employment during the war. Their aver- 
age pay was around $1,400 per year, yet a Democratic Congress 
voted a bonus to those who were receiving $2,500 per year and 
less of $240 per year, and these civil employees have already 
received more bonus than any seldier could get. The big war 
contractors had their hands in the Treasury up to their elbows. 
Most of them were operating under a cost-plus 10 per cent con- 
tract, yet immediately after the war a Democratic Congress 
appropriated nearly $3,000,000,000 to pay the alleged losses 
claimed by war contractors. This was more than twice enough 
to pay the soldiers’ bonus. 


“ UNCLE SAM AND HIS SONS, JOHN AND BILL, 


“Uncle Sam” had two sons, John and Bill. A great danger 
threatened “ Uncle Sam,” his home, his family, and his busi- 
ness. He ordered John to take his gun and ge many hundreds 
of miles and some thousands of miles to meet a terrible foe. 
Bill remained at home, slept upon his mother’s good feather bed 
and ate his mother’s cooking. John went willingly and with 
great courage destroyed the foe and averted the danger that 
threatened his father, his family, and possessicns. After about 
two years he returned home and Uncle Sam called in John 
and Bill for a settlement and he says: * Bill, you remained at 
home; I am going to allow you around $10 per day for every 
working day during the war, and John, I think $1 or $1.10 per 
day will be enough for you.” John looked up in wonderment 
and says: “ Father, what do you mean by allowing Bill several 
times as much as you allow me?” And the father responds, 
* John, you must not claim any more or you will not be patriotic. 
You will take your pay in the glory you get out of your service 
and in mud trenches, rain, and snow.” Finally, John says: 
“Father, it is all right for Bill to have $10 per day and stay 
at home, but now if you will give me another $1 or $1.25 per 
day in addition to my $1 or $1.10 per day and let the payments 
be spread out over a period of 20 years (1 know Bill received 
his money every week or every month), I will take this and be 
satisfied.” Would not “ Uncle Sam” be a strange father if he 
turned down John’s request? Gentlemen, that is the exact 
situation as it presents itself to this House on this bonus bill. 
The folks who remained at home averaged $10 per day for their 
work and have already received their pay and either spent it 
for pleasure, for automobiles, or homes, and tlie soldier boys 
have come back with nothing and many without jobs and are 
saying to us that although we gave the other boys $10 per day 
in cash, we shall be satisfied if you wil! give us another $1 or 
$1.25 per day and let it be spread out over a period of 20 
years so as to make payments easy. I would rather resign my 
seat in Congress to-day than to refuse John’s request, and it 
would be a poor “ Daddy ” who would show this great partiality 
for Bill over John. I have not had an opportunity to vote for 
a measure I think more just than this, and the American people 
should pay it gladly. - 

WE PAID OUR SOLDIERS OF OTHER WARS A BONUS 

The people of the United States paid to George Washington a 
large bonus in public lands, and he recommended a bonus for 
his soldiers of the Revolution and this country provided a bonus 
in money and land for such soldiers. The soldiers of the Civil 
War were granted a bonus, and we have granted a bonus in 
public lands to our soldiers in all of our wars and thousands 
of soldiers of our wars availed themselves of these public lands, 
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but all of the desirable public lands have been taken up and 





Our allies in the World War have paid to their soldiers sub- 
stantial bonuses. Canada has granted to her soldiers of the 
World War an average of about $600 each. The average bonus 
that our soldiers will receive under this bill is about $375. No 
overseas veteran Can receive more than $625 and no soldier sery- 
ing in this country can receive over $500 under this bill. We 
loaned to the Allies and turned over to them in cash since the 
war more money than would be necessary to pay the soldier 
bonus under this bill if every veteran should demand and re- 
ceive cash for the amounts provided in this bill. The last ad- 
ministration turned our money over to the Allies and they paid 
their soldiers a bonus. We say we can not pay our veterans a 
bonus. Just after the war closed war contractors filed claims 
for alleged losses and a Democratic Congress allowed these war 
contracts for their alleged losses during the war on Govern- 
ment contracts nearly $3,000,000,000. Our soldiers lost wages 
and business opportunities, yet there are those who are unwill- 
ing to pay them anything. The war contractors received twice 
as much in so-called losses as would pay the soldiers’ bonus. 
We dug up about $4,000,000,000 to pay for the losses to the rail- 
road companies and others which were sustained, as claimed, 
under Government control. After the war we turned over to a 
so-called representative of the defunct Russian Government 
enough cash to take care of the bonus for the next three years. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY COMMITTED TO PAYMENT OF BONUS. 


The Republican Party, which is in control of both branches 
of Congress and the executive department of the Government, 
declared in its national platform in 1920 in favor of the soldiers’ 
bonus. This was one of the issues before the American people. 
As I now recall, President Harding and Governor Cox in their 
campaign speeches of 1920 both declared themselves in favor of 
a bonus for the World War veterans. I feel that it is the duty 
of the Republican Party and my duty as a Republican Member 
of Congress to vote for this bill and carry out that pledge. 

WE CAN PAY THE BONUS WITHOUT MATERIAL 


INJURY TO COUNTRY. 


The big interests of the country and many of the big news- | 


papers have tried to create the impressions that the enactment 
of this bonus bill without a sales tax would ruin the country. 
I am opposed to a sales tax to be attached to this bonus bill. 
the first place, it is not necessary, and many persons are advo- 
cating a sales tax in order to defeat the legislation. They 
know “a sales tax would be very unpopular. In the second 
place, a sales tax would put the large part of the burden of the 
payment of the bonus on those least able to bear the burden and 
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In | 


it would relieve those who made great fortunes out of the war | 


and are best able to bear the burden. All of the big interests 
and millionaires of the country are against the bonus—insist 
that if a bonus is paid we pay it with a sales tax. Under the 
present tax law men with big incomes and corporations with big 
profits pay a large bulk of the taxes and, of course, would have 
to pay a big portion of the bonus unless we raise the money by 
a sales tax, and all of the big interests and practically every 
millionaire of this country are fighting the soldiers’ bonus. As 
heretofore pointed out, it would require less than three hundred 
million for the next three years to take care of the provisions 
of the bonus bill, or less than $100,000,000 per year. We are 
spending nearly that much money each year on Federal aid for 
highways. 

Our Navy has been costing us about $500,000,000 per year, 
and our Army has been costing us around $400,000,000 per year. 
Because of the success of the disarmament conference we pro- 
pose to cut down the expense of the Army and Navy nearly 
$300,000,000 this year. We save enough this year to take care 
of the bonus for the next three years. The cost of the Gov- 
ernment for the last year of the Wilson administration was 
$6,500,000,000, The first year of the Harding administration 
was around $4,000,000,000. Harding’s administration saved 
nearly enough the first year to pay double the soldiers’ bonus, 
if every dollar of it was paid in cash now. 
nearly $2,000,000,000 in interest. Congress has passed a law 
requiring the Allies to give us cash or bonds for their debts 
and interest to us. No doubt that Great Britain within the next 
few months will pay us over $500,000,000 in interest. This 
*vill take care of the bonus for at least four years. 
est that the Allies owe us will more than pay 
bonus. 

The Wilson administration spent from July 1, 1918, to Tune 30, 
1919 (only four and a half months of which was war), over 
$19,000,000,000. They spent enough every month to more than 
pay the soldiers’ bonus provided in this bill and provided it 
was paid in cash. In one year they spent more than 12 


times enough to pay the soldiers’ bonus in cash. The Wilson 
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administration spent from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, over 


we can not offer the veterans of the World War public lands. | $7,500,000,000. Enough money to pay the soldiers’ bonus pro. 


vided for in this bill in cash five times over. The last year of 
Wilson’s administration cost over $6,500,000,000. This sum 
would have paid the soldiers’ bonus four times and more. 
When Mr. Harding went into office Liberty bonds were selling 
around 85 cents on the dollar. Some of the issues now are 
worth more than 100 cents on the dollar, and the other issues 
are worth nearly 100 cents on the dollar and going up. Busi- 
ness is on the increase. The outlook is growing brighter every 
day. In view of what has taken place since the war, why 
should anyone claim that the soldiers’ bonus would upset busi- 
ness and ruin the country. 


COUNTRY WILL G®&T VALUE RSCBIVED. 


We were spending more each month for war than would pay 
the soldiers’ bonus in cash to-day. The courage and loyalty 
of our soldiers certainly shortened the war more than one 
month. The folks at home made enormous profits, and the 
workers at home received the highest wages in the history of 
this country. It is only fair for our veterans to feel that their 
splendid sacrifices should receive proper recognition at 
hands of a grateful Nation. This bonus will help many soldiers 
to get on their feet. The money will be expended among our 
own people. Their claim is just. The greatest safeguard to 
the institutions of this country and to its industries and the 
he 
other isms that threaten our country is this splendid army of 
World War veterans. It is worth $1,492,000,000 to the business 
men of this country for these boys to be satisfied and to feel 
that their country has not forgotten their sacrifices. 

I want to see the Courier Journal, the Louisville Times, ani 
their owner and editor, Mr. Bingham, who got a bonus of 
$5,000,000 during the war, denounce the war profiteers ; the wast- 
ing of millions at Camp Taylor and Camp Knox; the expendi- 
ture of $150,000 per mile on a few miles of road near Louisville 
by the Government; the granting of $3,000,000,000 as bonuses 
for war contractors after the war; the wasting of other billions 
in the operation of the railroads; the expenditure of nearly 
$33,000,000,000 by the Wilson administration from July 1, 1918. 
for the three years following; the expenditure of nearly $2, 
000,000,000 for airplanes, with no fighting plane reaching the 
battle front to protect our soldiers; the expenditure of nearly 
$4,000,000,000 for building wooden, conerete, and other ships 
many of which are worthless; the expenditure of hundreds ot 
millions of dollars for powder and shells, and no powder o1 
shells produced; the expenditure in 18 months of ten times the 
entire cost of the Civil War; the turning over to the French 
Government of $1,700,000,000 of our supplies for the sum of 
$400,000,000. The last Democratic administration wasted 
enough money in any one of nearly a dozen projects to have 
paid the bonus provided for in this billinecash. I want to see the 
big interests of this country. the big newspapers of this country— 
the Courier Journal and Louisville Times—denounce some of 
this extravagance and waste and quit denouncing the veterans 
of the World War, who suffered and sacrificed so much, and 
the Members of Congress who are attempting to do this act of 
justice to them, But for the waste of the past administration 
and the cost-plus contracts and the payment of billions to war 
contractors and war profiteers there would be ample money in 
the Treasury to-day to give to the American soldier in cash 
double the amount we are now proposing to give him, Some 
good people have read these vile slanders put out by the big 
interests of the country and have been misled. I believe that 
every unselfish disinterested person who will study this prob 
lem carefully will come to the conclusion the Congress is right 
in granting this bonus to the World War veterans. These are 
some of the reasons for giving this bill my support and vote. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, there has never been 111) 
doubt in my mind that the bill providing for adjusted com 
pensation to the service men would pass the House with a very 
The people of the country are strongly for the 
bill, although a small minority, composed mostly of. those who 
reaped large financial benefit from the war, are very vociferous 
about the lessening of the luster of the patriotism of the boys. 
In the language of Shakespeare— 

The lady doth protest too nruch, methinks. 


I am not at all fearful of the patriotism of the boys: they have 
shown theirs in unmistakable terms. I am more uncertain as (0 
the patriotism now and heretofore of many of those who ite 
doing the protesting 

It is not my intention to make a speech upon the reasons wi: 
the bill should pass. The Members of the House generally are 
quite convinced upon that subject. I desire, however, to pla 
in the Recorp a little history. 


the 





The statement has been frequently made that this is the first 


time that the Government has given a bonus to men who have 


fought the battles of the Nation. Those who make the statement 
have evidently not been students of history. 
WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By resolution of Congress Septeniber 16, 1776, it was provided 
that grants of land should be given to men and officers serving 
during the war as follows: 


: Acres. 
Ci ON a ssc re Sh ws eo dee ang cntemectnctn neat hans cicitinniaeentnn ania aan manamanahinintiaD 500 
Lientenamt ‘GRieRGlt......<n ssi masininittnesin Seg dabiniitignermpenmeite 450 
Majors -----..--~----- - —- + + - oo oo = + 400 
Captains .....cncnqeqancscennese<cneasmaspeeneee cnn nasasnosans 300 
Lie wten@ tht... .. nce cme eect nen en narebabenerevesentnes qin een asepenen chepeneqpinenanee 200 
DS 150 
Noncommissioned officers and privates.......------.--...--._-- 100 


By resolution of Congress June 22, 1779, it was provided that 
au gratuity be paid to those who enlisted prior to January 23, 
1779, of $100. 

By resolution of August 24, 1780, it was provided that seven 
years’ half pay should be given to officers continuing in service 
to the end of the war. 

WAR OF 1812. 

Act of Congress, 1812: Noncommissioned officers and men 
upon discharge to be given a bounty and 160 acres of land. By 
act of December 10, 1814: Men thereafter enlisted to receive 
320 acres of land. 

MEXICAN WAR. 

Men serving through Mexican War entitled to warrants for 

160 acres of land with option of bonus of $100. 
CIVIL WAR. 

Men entitled to receive patents for 160:acres of land. Various 
bounties paid for enlistment and service during war by Federal 
Government ranging from $150 to $400. Amount paid in boun- 
ties by Federal Government, $405,021,000. 

In addition, the various States paid bounties as follows: 

Local bounties paid. 


NE han an in iid ts it mec told wh hd nt eee Aven oe adda ate cthdetwaen ine $7, 837, 643. 97 
New Histipeiicicdcditin siitntncicinwntininctbitie cline nite 9, 636, 818. 60 
V CRIT axles stimiesatinasimtiliiaaacibesaceacipraptigsiaaimacatmanain, caeiiaae cad 4,528, 774. 88 
RARER A I LES LEE NE SAE AION S I AOS 22,965, 550. 36 
OUD TRIE ahal Mien E Sin akin ne ticn didnt coldness bbedenenk 820, 768. 60 
Cane titi cdcttnsninch alah the bains sittin tices castles abiciemtai 6, 887, 554. 27 
DOO. Be ilatincetitindinenastntidiieeiiicncncatmiaiaintieiit la teeta 86, 629, 228. 15 
LOE I in el etree nile encgaeiienes cae eemaaisiaaeenareiek 23, 868, 966. 62 
POU IIUN ctstaan ahd ca phic tnectenes nbnlnsns alkeptebanie akatetaliahaatendeiadis 4:3, 154, 986. 92 
DORI is sittin iG nak tid hhc accdnbetittndabhinnnintetinns 1, 136, 599. 06 
Maryland —........ scant kala a ies 6, 271, 992. 00 
De a sine eek eniate ag ndnicigtcmiN 184, O10. 00 
PC Ns ics eel ad cs encdet cpies evan anrcicad phic snn ea bain teimadalin encbebiane 864, 737. 00 
Re UROON bbs 6 cnieksiedntibctdidins S0iicbin a bddiawdabtnaibe 692, 577. 00 
CAD,...<a tavhoseggatilinaidiltinnaniceaaginisiipitiedabbaathndamadimeinsmsitibai 23, 557, 373. 00 
RTVEECOLINE. «cn cenietaiiaale ciara headunit aucinicateniae epalaimmmadiniiaiamaatca aeons 9, 664, 855. 00 
UE II as seein acl tt tsh Eel Uibianenh te tensed Aina dig A aire dle amt ieee 17, 296, 205. 00 
PRON ascii ht Ri cd ot en eee oi enticed aah ant 9, 664, 855. 00 
WR Oa taticictedeiistiitt ncn tincteiti iad atnahle aa tadas 5, 885, 356. 19 
I san le steak seta Nai a Gaetano he 1,615, 171. 20 
ETON cantar etea nde os hcntioniah ai koUhignaen attuap aden enemadnegaletedlnaibatin teat 2, 000, 464. 00 
MASQOUME. cic whdieis chiaGhied een nth pin tla tacit abil, Sincicaiianden uiniiaaii 1, 282, 148. 55 
Oi AOU cies Nila a accel ae i it a aaa ea ale 57, 407. 00 

ad laste nectilens cached nn mcecicibs aban ip anatiabietnl 286, 781, 256. 09 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, it would seem that there should 
he no further delay in providing for the payment of the soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation, the most meritorious of all claims aris- 
ing out of the war, especially, in view of the liberal provisions 
made for the payment of other claims, many based on moral 
obligations only. In my opinion the soldiers’ adjusted compen- 
sition should have been one of the first bills to have been 
taken up after the armistice, and should have been paid in eash 
at once. I have voted for every soldiers’ bonus bill that has 
come before the House, and have always contended that the 
sooner the adjusted compensation is paid the better. 

I believe that it was a mistake for another bedy,to fail to 
puss H. R, 14157, the adjusted compensation bill, wifich passed 
the House May 29, 1920; but if the bill under consifleration is 
promptly enacted, better late than never. I congratulate the 
Inujority members of the Committee on Ways and Means on 
again bringing in a bill, the preposed bill. If fair to take from 
the Federal Treasury billions of dollars to pay railroads and 
others who reaped enormous profits from the war, certainly we 
should pay the Claim of men who gave their service to their 
country for $1 a day and who exposed themselves to shot, shell, 
und poisonous gas. Though I would prefer a bill carrying a 
cash-payment plan, I welcome the opportunity to vote for 
this bill, which is far superior to none at all or to a further 
(delay, which I have felt in the past should have been avoided. 

What are the facets? Four million of the 24,000000 men 
registered were inducted into the military service. The 4,000,000 
inducted were forced to leave their homes. One hundred million 
\merican people were permitted to remain at home to pursue 
their occupation or profession. Many lived in luxury. Many 
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with fat contracts in their pecket feasted on $8 steaks and ac- 
cumulated enormous fortunes. Federal employees drawing 
$2,500 or less were and still are paid a bonus of $240 a year. 
Practically all persons out of the military service shared in the 
increase of the total wealth of the United States, estimated to 
have increased from $187,730,071,090 in 1912 to about $286,000,- 
000,000 during the war. On the other hand, 4,000,000 men in the 
service received the meager sum of $1 a day. Six million farm- 
ers, tilling 6,000,000 farms, supplied our soldiers and our allies 
with food, much of it at a price fixed by agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. Food was most essential in making it possible for 
those in the service to fight and win the war. 

Mothers and fathers worked and prayed, and not only sacri- 
ficed time and money but endured sleepless nights and breadless 
days. The sorrow, worry, and solicitude for our country’s wel- 
fare and those near and dear caused the loss of life in many 
a home. The loyalty of the American people, their generous 
support of the Red Cross, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and the numerous other worthy and deserving organiza- 
tions all went to show their backing of our boys who so will- 
ingly took their lives in their hands and risked them on their 
country’s altar as a sacrifice. 

Considering, on the one hand, the services rendered and the 
achievements attained by our boys, and, on the other hand, the 
fact that Congress has passed numerous laws validating con- 
tracts aggregating $3,000,000,000, and has appropriated up 
into the millions for the payment of claims of various kinds, 
it would seem that the soldiers’ adjusted compensation should 
have been paid long ago. The railroad act, approved March 
21, 1918, guaranteed profits equal to the average net operating 
income of railroads during the three years ending June 380, 
1917, which was estimated to be from one hundred and 
seventy-five to two hundred million dollars annually in excess 
of what should have been guaranteed. This, together with sub- 
sequent legislation, resulted in taxing the American people ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000 for railroad operation, in addition 
to the large increase in transportation rates aggregating bil- 
lions, which, in my opinion, was wholly unjustifiable, and 
neither of which bills could I nor did I vote fer. In view of all 
the money squandered, authorized, and expended, it would seem 
that Congress should have lost no time in passing a just and 
fair adjusted compensation bill. All will eoneede, had it not 
been for our boys stopping the enemy at the Marne, breaking 
the attack at Chateau-Thierry, driving the enemy back at the 
Argonne, and finally forcing them to surrender, the results of 
the war would have been different. 

According to the committee’s report, 16 States had provided, 
up to January 31, 1921, some form of adjusted compensation 
for their soldiers. Other countries have acted premptly in the 
matter, The following table, printed on page 5 of the conunit- 
tee’'s report, shows the debts and estimated wealth of other 
countries apd what has been done since the war for the soldiers 
of our allies in the way of payments: 


{Maximum : 
, . payment 7), : | Estimated Per cent 
Country. toenlisted Debt of nation. wealth: of debt. 
men. 

recur sinisitdensunccunnt $6324. 40 | $2,345, 000,000 | $10,000, 000,000 | 23 
0 Ee ere ' 492. 00 4. 670, 000, 000 12, 000, 000, 000 ) 
Re BS | 983.53 | 50,960,000,000 | 92. 500,000, 000 ; 
REE a. Lo « aaledein anid 189. 54 «37, 910,000,000 | 120,000, e600, 000 29 
PON ss ffaawe qeecevesiccemncss 73.84 18,650,000,000 | 35, 500,000, G00 52 


The United States bas paid its soldiers $60 each and its debt 
is generally estimated at only 7 per cent of its estimated wealth 
of $286.000,000,000, If the States deem it just to pay adjusted 
compensation, if our neighbor, Canada, with a population of 
less than 8,500,000 people, staggering under the burden of 
high taxation and the heavy load of $2,345.000.000 debt, a debt 
equal to 23 per cent of its estimated wealth, could afford to pay 
$634.40 adjusted compensation to each of her enlisted men, 
eertainly our Government, the wealthiest, most generous, and 
prosperous nation on earth, with a debt estimated at only 7 
per cent of its wealth, can and should pay. 

According to an official report Canada had up to the Ist of 
October, 1921, granted loans to 27,003 of its ex-service men for 
the purchase and improvement of lands, as follows: 


For the purchase of land__------~~~-- ait a $47, 457. 393.14 
For removing incumbrances " 2, O19, S36. 77 
For permarent improvements ahead 9, 921, 591.55 
For stock and equipment__---_- Se ae 26,554,791. 14 

0 ee __.. ‘$5, 933, 012. 60 


If Canada could afford to loan $85,000,000 to assist 27,003 of 
her ex-service men to purchase land, remove incuimbrances, make 
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perininuent improvements, and secure stock and equipment, it 
seems fo me that this great Nation of ours, the most prosperous, 
by far the richest, and the best situated financially of all the 
nations of the earth, populated by the most generous people on 


earth, can afford to do as much at least to pay the ex-service 
men’s just claim, No one will deny that they have a just claim. 
[f not a legal liability, all will recognize the moral obligation. 


The adjusted compensation bill proposes to permit the vet- 
eran to cleet to receive the benefits of any one of the five plans 
of compensation, which are: 

(Ll) Adjusted service pay where the amount of credit is $50 or less. 

(2) Adjusted service certificate. 

(3) Vocational training aid. 

(4) Farm or home ald. 

(5) Land settlement aid. 

My understanding is that the adjusted compensation provided 
in this bill and terms of payment determined upon by the com- 
mittee meet with the approval of the legislative representatives 
of the American Legion. If so, and if the ex-service men are 
satisfied with the amount paid and the time fixed for payments, 
very well; tt is not for me to question the amounts or the terms 
agreed upon. However, it would seem that if the amount of ad- 
justed compensation agreed upon is justly due—and it by all 
means is—it should have been paid before and surely it should 
be paid now, not years hence. As before stated, Congress has 
provided funds to pay other claims; why not pay this now? 
Generally, the answer is, “ The Treasury is short of funds; 
taxes and debt ure already too high.” 

We have been short of funds for some time, and the chances 
are that we willl e just as short of funds as we nov; are when the 
certificates to be issued under this plan fall due. Hard-luck 
stories and appeals for exteusion of time on payments are not 
always accepted in payment of services or debts, especially by 
those in need of funds, which, I understand, is the case with 
Inany ex-service men, The general practice is when one’s note 
falls due to either pay or renew with interest. My experience 
has been that a business man’s obligations are either paid when 
due or he submits to terms prescribed by his creditor as to ex- 
tension and rate of interest. That is the only proper way I 
know of redeeming obligations. If that is expected of an indi- 
vidual, why should not Uncle Sam redeem his obligations to 
these worthy claimants promptly and satisfactorily? 

The answer most prominently given is that the sales tax is 
the only available source of obtaining the revenue required, 

SALES TAX. 

(Grenerally speaking, [ am opposed to a sales tax. In my 
opinion it is one of the last methods of taxation that should be 
resorted to, but I am in favor of paying the soldiers adjusted 


compensation, and if a sales-tax provision is necessary to provide | 


the revenue to pay the adjusted compensation to the ex-service 
men, believing as I do, the quicker the adjusted compensation 
is paid the better, I should favor one if patterned after that of 
Canada. If a sales tax is necessary and one is to be imposed, it 
should follow the Canadian plan which exempts, first, foodstuffs 
in their natural state; second, the initial sale by the farmer of 
farm products of his own production ; third, the first product of 


the fisheries, mines, and forests; and which, fourth, requires | 


manufacturers selling goods to jobbers or wholesalers to collect 
and pay into the Treasury one-half of the sales tax, and the 
wholesaler or jobber selling to the retailer or consumer to col- 
lect and pay into the Treasury the other one-half, or if the manu- 
facturer sells direct to the retailer or consumer, to collect and 
pay inte the Treasury all of the sales-tax, and which requires in 
every case that the purchaser be furnished with a written in- 
voice of all sales, which invoice states separately the amount of 
the sales tax as provided in the Canadian sales tax act, assented 
to on June 4, 1921, and put in effect May 10, 1921, which makes 
the collection of taxes certain and inexpensive. If it is neces- 
sary, in order to redeem in cash the obligation to our ex-service 
men, Co impose a Sales tax of a fraction of . per cent or even of 
1 per cent, which is only one-third of the amount of the Canadian 
sales tax, I believe that it would be more satisfactory to the ex- 
service men and all concerned than the issuing of certificates as 
provided in the bill. It seems to me that if a sales tax is neces- 
sury and if it is the only source of revenue available to meet this 
obligation, every American citizen would welcome the opportu- 
nity to contribute in this respect, which would in a degree ex- 
press his appreciation and debt of gratitude for the heroic sery- 
rendered. However, there are other available sources of 
revenue 

There are a number who made enormous, yes, excessive 
protits on war contracts, who should welcome an opportunity 
to share with the boys or, at least, to give up a part of their 
gain. They should not only be given an opportunity, but they 
should be made to contribute liberally to this deserving cause. 
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In my opinion they should not be overlooked. 
payment of interest on our $11,000,000,000 loan to foreign 
nations should be insisted upon and paid. With more than 
$3,000,000,000 of gold coin and gold bullion in the United States 
Treasury, with more than $2,000,000,000. in gold held jointly by 
Wederal reserve banks and agents, and that with only about 
two and one-half billion dollars of Federal reserve notes jp 
circulation and only $346,681,016 of United States notes out- 
standing—which amount is about $1,000,000,000 less than the 
amount of Federal reserve and Treasury notes outstanding in 
1920—undoubtedly a considerable amount of Federal reserve or 
United States notes could be issued without interest to take care 
of a part of the adjusted compensation; or if the proposed cer- 
tificates are issued with interest, if the Federal reserve notes 
were loaned, interest charged and the interest covered into the 
Treasury, the interest thus collected would more than offset the 
interest which the Government would have to pay on the pro- 
posed certificates. If $1,000,000,000 of Federal reserve notes 
could be thus issued and circulated it would not only provide 
for a billion-dollar cash payment to the ex-service men but it 
would also save our Government some forty or fifty million 
dollars annually in the payment of interest; besides, there are 
other available sources to draw upon. 


Further, the 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION, 


In this connection I desire to refer briefly to agricultural con- 
ditions and legislation enacted affecting agriculture, 

The recent war brought agriculture into prominence ani 
demonstrated its value and preeminent importance. As you will 
recall, food products were given the right of way; munition 
trains, passenger trains, and all others were sidetracked for 
the train carrying food. The splendid achievement of our 
country was made possible not because of its munitions or 
automobile factories, but because of its food supply. Accord 
ing to the Statistical Abstract the farmers in the past have 
furnished more than half of our exports.. The highest per cent 
was 84.3 in 1820. In 1919 they furnished 53 per cent, or $4,107, 
158,753 worth out of our total export of $7,081,469,938. It is 
clear to all that, without the industry and success of our 6,000,000 
farmers and 6,000,000 farm hands, the balance of trade in 
our favor would dwindle into insignificance and in a short time 
turn into an adverse balance. Not only that, but, generally 
speaking, the progress, prosperity, and happiness of practically 
every man, woman, and child is dependent upon the farmer 
Our interests are in common. We go up and down together, 
hand in hand. It is unnecessary to say that, had it not been 
for our food supply—our bread basket—the resuits of the 
World War might have been different. No matter how brave 
or strong men may be they can not fight or endure for any 
length of time, nor can any nation exist, without food. Food 
supplies energy; yes, life. The United States might, by lower 
ing its wage scale and its high standard of living to the level 
of other countries, be thus enabled to compete with other coun- 
tries in the products of its mills and factories and increase its 
exports of those products so as to exchange them for food, and 
thus succeed for a while but only for a short time. Just as 
sure as the sun rises in the east and sets in the west, withouw' 
the farmer Uncle Sam’s factories, mills, and banks would 
crumble and fall, his railroads would rust, his beautiful towis 
and cities, including the schoolhouses in the valleys ati 
churches on the hilltops, would disappear, until our beautiful 
land—with its grand and glorious Government, its splendid ani 
magnificent institutions, its productive fields producing bre:id, 
the staff of life, in a sufficient quantity to feed not only our 
105,000,000 people but millions in foreign lands—would cease 
to occupy first place among the nations and much of it would 
return to unproductivity and forests. 

The World War has brought the farnrer into prominence. \V> 
now more than ever realize that the progress and prosperity 0! 
our people and the stability, growth, and greatness of our 
Nation are dependent upon the tillers of the soil. Asa class tlic) 
compose the great conservative force of our Nation, The) 
are the producers of new wealth, annually producing abou! 
900,000,000 bushels of wheat, 5,000,000,000 bushels of cereuls, 
which equals about one-third of the total wheat and cereal pro 
duction of the world. According to the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the estimated value of crops and live stock o0 
the farms on the ist of January, 1918, was $24,700,000,000. 
amount more than three times the stock of money then in tle 
United States, and that after our presses had been running over- 
time turning out all sorts of money. According to the recen! 
report nrade by the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, tlie 
average value of 10 crops, consisting of nine-tenths of all crop 
production, has fallen in two years 59 per cent, or from $35.°4 
an acre in 1919 to $14,52 in 1921, 


it 
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\ith the deflated prices on farm products, heavy taxes, scar- 
money, high transportation rates, and unfortunate condi- 
onfronting agriculture, naturally legislation affecting the 


ity vl 


’ 


} 
| 
} 
} 
| 


+e ers Was the first and all-important to be taken up by Con- | 
eats in its reconstruction work. Naturally all interested in 
voriculture expected the party in power to act quickly in the 
snactment of remedial laws and to, secure an honest and rigid 
enforcement of such laws, especially to enact legislation to 


promote progress and prosperity on the farnr, for, of course, 


The 
Wit 
x nittee has jurisdiction over all matters pertaining to agri- 
uiture, pursued their duties with fidelity and with a firm de- 
ferurination to bring about the results desired. Many seemed to 
eye that it was in the power of Congress and other legis- 


that in view, and recognizing the limited power of Con- 


hel 


every member of the Committee on Agriculture, which | 


that may be made in the future which will better the condi- 
tions of the tillers of the soil will be given the same speedy 
and favorable consideration by the committee. 

The Committee on Agriculture in the Sixty-sixth Congress 
held 111 days of hearings, and so far this Congress 58 days, a 
number of the hearings starting at 9 o'clock in the morning 
and running until midnight. The hearings in the Sixty-sixth 


| Congress were on 28 subjects, covered in 7,484 pages of printed 


\merican people can not be content with anything less. | 


| carried in its agricultural appropriation acts. 


lative bodies to legislate value and prosperity and that all that | 
was necessary was for Congress to authorize the issuance of | 
nore money and bonds and to regulate business. Congress and 


legislative bodies are, of course, limited in their power; as, for 
instance, it is not in the power of Congress to increase or lessen 
yield, except through the process of taxation. However, it has 
he power to levy and collect taxes, to appropriate money for 
ployment of persons and other means to foster, en- 
eou ge, and promote agriculture, to issue money, to obligate 
he Government, and to make loans, but without our natural 
resources and the integrity of the American people back of it 
issued or obligations incurred would be of little or 


thie 


no \ ilue. 
onditions have materially improved. Undoubtedly legista- 
tion recently enacted has had much to do with the improved 


Hones 


onditions. 
uitural distriets remote from consumption centers is the pres- 
ut high freight rates. Take, for example, corn in Towa, <A 
fey months ago corn sold as low as 16 cents a bushel; deducting 


mum: that 5 cents a bushel for picking and cribbing left 11 
: net for TO pounds of corn. The farmer theu received less 
than 16 cents a hundred pounds in compensation for his taxes, 


9» 


testimony, and so far this Congress on subjects, covered in 
2,873 pages, a total of 10,357 puges of printed testimony before 
the committee. In the Sixty-sixth Congress 18 bills were re 
ported from the committee, of which 6 were enacted into law, 
in addition to the many new, important legislative amendments 
So far this Con 
gress 19 bills have veen reported from the committee, of which 
6 have been enacted into laws. In addition, one of the bills re- 
ported this Congress has passed the House, while the other 12 
not enacted, are on the House Calendar. 

The first bill to be taken up, reported, and passed by the Com 
mittee on Agriculture in the Sixty-sixth Congress was the Agri- 
culture Appropriation Bill for 1920, H. R. 7413. introdueed and 
reported by me, which carried $33,900,211. Owing to the urgent 
demand for legislation, and in order to expedite such legislation 


| considerable new legislation was incorporated in the appropria 


| tion bill. 


Evidently our most serious trouble to-day in agri- | 


For instance, an amendment to the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act requiring the marking of the net weight on wrapped 
hams and bacon, which guaranteed full weight to the consumer 
and obviated much deception: an amendment requiring the in 
spection and marking of horse meat, thus bringing it under the 
Meat Inspection Law and affording protection to the consumer : 
an amendment to the United States Warehouse Act: an amend- 
ment extending the Weeks Act, under which lands for the pro- 
tection of watersheds of navigable streams iwequired 


are 


| amendment continuing the enforcement of the Government regu- 


seed, and year’s work in planting, cultivating, and mar- | 


the corn. The railroads hauling the corn to Chicago | 
received 254 cents a hundred pounds. If hauled to New York, 
mY ‘nts. True, conditions have improved; but even aft that, 
vile corn is selling for 40 cents a bushel, or about 60 cents a 
iindred pounds, the railroads get practically as much for 
hauling the corn from Lowa to New York as the furmers get | 


for growing it. It goes without saying that with such condi- 


tions prevalent the farmers can hot pay taxes, interest, and | 


tain their families as they should, and unless prices on 


products advance or freight rates are materially reduced | 


factories, mills, labor, and the Cconsuimers are moved 
to the food-producing areas, thus eliminating the great 
sportation costs, the farmer will necessarily have to trans- 
activities to a more remunerative occupation. . The 
state Commerce Commission was given power to tix just 
visonable railroad rates and was authorized to ascertain 
cul value of railroad property as a guide and basis for 


HI © 


LIN 


iNing such rates. That commission is functioning and claims | 
to have fixed rates accordingly. The United States Railroad | 


i employees, 


ige seale, 


It is also functioning and has determined 
The Constitution provides that property shall 
taken except by due processes of law—that is, without 


olpensation. If the rates and wages determined are 
| fair, there seems to be nothing further that can be 
iowever, if the freight rates have been tixed too high, 


seems to be the case, a review is in order, and if a review 
t be had to determine a just and fair rate it may 
Wy 
il the law and leave the matter 
woling, merging, granting rebates, and all other unfair, 
\\ discriminatory practices and devices——to the railroads 
‘Ives, to solve their own problems, or for Congress to 
its power to directly fix just and reasonable rates. 
ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE 


ON AGRICULTURE, 


1” Board was organized and authorized to fix the -wages of | 


lations covering the handling of the wool clip of 1918, under 
which the Government has collected and distributed to pro- 
dueers large sums unjustly withheld by the commission men; 
and, probably the most important of all, an amendment repeal- 
ing the so-called Daylight Saving Law, which worked sueh 
inconvenience, hardship, and injustice to the farmers, and 
people as well, which amendment repealing the law, after a long 
contest, was passed, vetoed by President Wiison, and finally 
passed over the President's veto. 

The committee authorized me to report and had enaeted my 
bill (H. R. 8624) amending the Food Control Act. It permitted 
cooperative bargaining by any cooperative association or other 
association farmers, which relieved farmers from persecu- 
tion and unwarranted prosecution unjustly imposed from coast 
to coast. The testimony before the committee showed that 
farmers in California, Illinois, Ohio, and other States who had 
disposed of their farm products by collective sales had been 


in 
ify 


of 


unjustly indicted, arrested, and tried for such sales. The 
| amendments attached a penalty for unlawful protiteering, hoard- 
ing, and destroying of necessities. The amendments in addition 
earried the District of Columbia Rents Act, previding for a 
commission to regulate rents. The commission has heard hun- 
dreds of complaints and has adjusted numerous rent contro- 
versies: thus thousands have been given protection against 
profiteering landlords 

The committee suthorized me to report and had enacted a 


be | 
to provide for a new commission or to abolish it or | 
under proper restrictions | 


*s has amended and enacted since the change of party | 


eurs ago more real constructive laws 
‘than it has in any 10 previous years. 

s the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
the honor of being Chairman, has reported 
imendments to practically every law on the 
iffecting agriculture and has initiated and had passed 
iew legislation than it had in any previeus period of 

irs prior to the war. I might add that any suggestion 


affecting 


of 
ind had 
statute 
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agri- | 
In less than three | 
whieh | 


bill authorizing the President to continue the United States 
Sugar. Equalization Board and take over the Cuban sugar crop 
Had President Wilson exercised this authority to take over the 


1920 Cuban sugar crop the consumer would have 
sugar at about 10 cents a pound instead of at the 
price paid, due largely to the establishment by Attorney 
Palmer of zones, which permitted the Louisiana sugar grower to 


een furnished 
eX rbitant 


(ieneral 


receive approximately twice as much for his product as those 
in the beet-sugar and other districts. 

The committee authorized me to report and had enacted the 
sarbour bill, which authorized the acquisition of certain valu 
ible vineyards 

The committee authorized Mr. HurcHINSON to report and had 
passed by the House and Senate his cold-storage bil vhich 
limited the time in which food could be held it id storage to 
one year, regulated the sanitary conditions of old-storage 
warehouses, and required reports on all food Vd in cold 
storage. This bill failed in conference. 

The committee authorized me to report and h missed by the 
House my bill amending the Pure Food and Drugs Act 

The committee authorized Mr tIppICK to report and had 

i enacted his bill to loan $2,000,000 to farmers in the drought 
and storm stricken sections of this country for the purchase 


a 
| of seed, 
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The committee authorized me to report and had enacted a 
resolution defining what constitutes a crop failure in making 
louns of seed wheat for crop purposes. 

The Agricultural appropriation bill for 1921, introduced and 
reported by me, appropriated $31,714,784 for the Department of 
Agriculture. It eliminated and reduced many useless items, a 
reduction of $2,185,427 for the year. It carried much important 
legislation, as, for instance, an amendment extending the plant 
quarantine act to the District of Columbia; an amendment re- 
ducing the number of grades deliverable on a contract under 
the Cotton Futures Act; an amendment transferring to the De- 
partment of Agriculture the reindeer work in Alaska, which 
is its chief source of food supply and is fast becoming its chief 
industry; an amendment transferring the enforcement of the 
tea importation act to the Department of Agriculture, under 
whose jurisdiction comes the enforcement of all legislation 
alfecting food; and an amendment creating the Joint Committee 
on Short-Time Rural Credits, of which I have the honor of being 
Vice Chairman, made up of members of four committees of the 
House and Senate, which joint committee has held extensive 
hearings in various sections of the country with a view of 
establishing a practical system of short-time rural credits, 
which, it is needless to say, would be of benefit, especially to 
certain sections of the country. 

The committee authorized me to report a number of other 
bills, including a resolution dealing with the cotton crop; a reso- 
lution authorizing the participation of this country in the 
World’s Poultry Congress; a bill providing a grade for Ameri- 
can Egyptian cotton; two resolutions calling for the suspension 
of speculative short sales of grain on the grain exchanges; and 
bills dealing with other matters. 

The committee’s hearings embraced a number of bills and sub- 
jects which were not reported upon, as, for instance, the estab- 
lishment of a farm-preduce exchange; extension of the Food 
Control Act; prohibition legislation ; cost of living ; amendments 
to the Warehouse Act; an agriculture conference; grazing fees; 
the guarantee price of wheat; agricultural relief; transporta- 
tion and marketing of farm products; refund to woolgrowers; 
various recommendations of the Secretary of Agriculture; and 
other bills and matters. 

Among the most important measures reported and had enacted 
by the committee so far this Congress—the Sixty-seventh Con- 
is the Haugen Packer and Stockyards Act. introduced 
and reported by me, which was enacted in practically the same 
terms aS my substitute for the Senate packer bill in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress. This legislation has been under consideration 
by Congress the past quarter of a century. The act extends over 
every ramification of the packers and stockyards transactions 
in connection with the packing business. It gives the Secretary 
of Agriculture complete inquisitorial, visitorial, supervisory, and 
regulatory power over the packers, stockyards, commission men, 
traders, buyers and sellers, and all activities connected with 
the slaughtering and marketing of live stock and live-stock 
products. The act gives the Secretary power to prevent the 
packers and all persons dealing in the stockyards from engaging 
in unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or deceptive practice or 
device; regulate and prescribe practices on the stockyards; pre- 
vent abuse; award damages; regulate and prescribe all rates, 
feeS, and charges for services in stockyards, including the fee 
of commission men, yardage, feeding, watering, weighing, and 
handlivg live stock; and prescribes the manner and form in 
which packers and all concerns operating in stockyards shall 
keep their books and accounts. The act provides specifically for 
cooperation in the marketing of live stock through cooperative 
associations in the stockyards by permitting them to return to 
their members on a patronage basis their excess earnings on 
live stock handled, subject to regulations py the Secretary. 
With the complete and exclusive power granted the Secretary, 
if any abuse exists we may look for relief if the act is properly 
administered. If not, it is the fault of those in charge of its 
administration: but there seems to be no question but that the 
act is being effectively administered. The act has been upheld 
unanimously in a vigorous opinion by Circuit Judge Evans and 
District Judges Landis and FitzHenry sitting in bane in the 
district court, and on Mareh 21 the constitutionality of 
the act was argued before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Another very important bill reported and enacted is the 
Tincher Kuture Trading Act, introduced and reported by Mr. 
TINCHER, to regulate the grain exchanges. This legislation has 
been under consideration by Congress for a number of years, 
The bill enacted gives the Secretary of Agriculture power to 
prevent manipulation and limit operations in grain futures. 
It requires that the records of transactions be kept and be made 
available for inspection. If properly administered, which I 
am certain it will be, it should give the relief long sought, 
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The committee authorized me to report and has had passed 
by the House my amendments to the Pure Feod and Drugs Av 
known as the “ Slack-Filled Package Bill,” which prohibits the 
use of slack-filled or other deceptive forms of packages, as, for 
instance, spice and cereal packages only partly filled with food, 
designed to mislead the consumer as to the quantity of foo 
purchased and to exact from him a price based on the apparent 
rather than the true quantity of the article thus packaged: 
bottles with inverted bottoms or made of thickened glass de. 
signed to magnify the contents; cans contaiming an excess of 
liquid, water, or foreign matter and a deficiency of food ma. 
terial; and other containers which give the purchaser a false 
impression as to the quantity, quality, size, kind, or origin of 
the food contained therein, 

The committee this Congress, in addition to the Packer, 
Future-Trading, and Slack-Package Legislation, has authorized 
me to report and has had enacted bills deferring the payment of 
grazing fees on national forests, thus affording relief to the 
stockmen of those sections, affected by the agriculture and busi- 
ness depression ; a bill granting certain relief to the cotton belt: 
and a bill appropriating a million and a half dollars for the 
purchase of seed in the drought-stricken area of the Northwest. 

It has held hearings on the subject of filled milk and author. 
ized Mr. Vorer to report the Voigt bill prohibiting the sale of 
filled milk—that is, canned skimmed milk mixed with cotton- 
seed or other vegetable oil. 

It has investigated the grades for spring wheat and has 
authorized me to report to the House a bill embodying revised 
grades, which, it is thought, will be adopted. If so it will 
materially benefit the producer of wheat. 

It has authorized Mr. Warp and Mr. CrLa6ve to report two 
Senate resolutions governing the disposition of certain sugar 
imported from the Argentine. 

It has authorized me to report a bill further extending the life 
of the Weeks Act, under which land for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams is acquired; and a number of 
other bills, as, for instance, my bill authorizing the payment of 
meat inspectors for overtime, my bill readjusting the salaries 
of scientists in the Department of Agriculture, and bills affect- 
ing other matters. 

It has held a hearing on the transfer of the Mount Weather 
property to the Soldiers’ Institute (Ine.), for the benetit of 
ex-service men, 

It has held extensive hearings on forestry legislation, with a 
view of reporting a bill setting forth a policy governing the cut- 
ting of our forests and a plan for reforestation which will pre- 
vent exploitation and depletion of this marvelous resource and 
provide for future generations an adequate supply of timber. 

It has made a careful investigation of various plans sub- 
mitted proposing to stabilize the price of farm preducts. Ex- 
haustive hearings have been held on this subject with a view 
of reporting a suitable bill. 

It has held hearings on the work and policy of agriculture 
experiment stations to ascertain the need for further endowment 
of these stations, ° 

It has held hearings on, and, in all probability, will soon au- 
thorize a report on a migratory bird refuge and public shooting 
ground bill, which will insure further protection to migratory 
birds and will provide throughout the country public shooting 
grounds. 

It has held hearings on other subjects—a warehouse bill, use 
of aircraft in spraying trees, Diat’s cotton future amendments, 
transfer of various bureaus to the Department of Agriculture, 
recommendations of the Secretary of Agriculture, and other 
subjects. 

Thus I might go on, but I believe sufficient has been said to 
convince any unbiased mind that my committee—the Committee 
on Agriculture—and Congress have done their duty. As stated 
by Mr. Monpent, the majority leader of the Hease, in his re- 
marks before the Committee on Agriculture on February 27 list: 

No committee has done as much as this committee or inaugurated as 
much legislation in the interest of farmers as this committee, and | 
have been for it all. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, as a part of my 
remarks on the adjusted compensation measure I desire to ¢x- 
tend in the Recorp a letter written recently by me to one of My 
constituents. In tbis letter I have tried to outline in plain and 
simple language some of the things which must be considered 
in connection with this legislation. Here is the letter I refer to: 

CONGRESS OF THE UN(TED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, , 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1 
Mr. P. S. WILLIAMS, 
Talladega, Ala. 


My Dwar Frienp: Regarding the adjusted compensation bill it can be 
truly said that there has been so much uncertainty recently as to hat 
form this measure would take in the Ways and Means Committee that 


it has been hard to make definite statements about it. 
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rhe Ways and Meats Committee were about ready, it seemed, to re- 

~ the DU out recently with a certain schedule of taxes attached to 

‘hey decided not to do that, and again they were about ready to 

it out a few days ago with a sales tax provision attached to it, 

io; decided before doing that they would again resubmit it to a 

; »mittee ef the Ways and Means Committee, charging that sub- 

nmittee With the framing of the bill as it will Ee pereasee, by the 

\vavs and Means Committee. We do not know what form it will take, 

course, every one here is anxious to see what they will 
end, 

| believe that the country has been unduly frightened by an im- 
mense propaganda which has been ahd is — carried on by interests 
‘hat are against any adjusted compensation for ex-service people. I 
also believe that there is a desire on the part of some of those who are 
high » the administration circle here in Washington to attach some 
obnoxious tax to the adjusted compensation measure because they be- 
lieve such a special tax would serve to create sentiment not only against 
the measure itself but would also reflect against the ex-service people 

i) over the country. Politicians of this stripe want, I believe, to kill 
the ex-service men and women as a rising and growing political factor 
by deliberately trying to make this soldier legislation unpopular with 
the people. 

very soon after the armistice there were between 50 and 60 com- 
pensation bills introduced in Congress. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee called in the legislative representatives of the American Legion 
and requested them to help study the different proposed bills and to 
help determine what would be best. The representatives of the Legion 
made an exhuustive study of the bills and investigated the circumstances 
and conditions of the ex-service people over the country and worked 
out the five-plan idea. It appeared to be the most feasible plan that 
could be submitted. Since the day the armistice was signed the ex- 
service people have been promised some suitable adjusted compensation. 
The American Legion and other organizations of ex-service people 
have been given to understand that it was coming. The ex-service people 
have been led to believe all along that a compensation measure like 
this was to be passed, not as a matter of charity at all but as a matter 
of right and justice. Consequently it has gotten to the point now that 
there is no way for the issue to be settled until an adjusted compen- 
sation measure is passed and taken care of. Now that it is actually 
being considered, and after leaders have publicly promised that it 
would soon be passed, certain interests are flooding the country with 
propiganda to seare the people with greatly exaggerated statements 
about the immediate cost of the legislation. I am glad to say that I 
fee] sure that Congress and the people of the Nation will be agreeably 
surprised when they see how many of the ex-service prone will take 
advantage of the other and better features of the bill instead of the 
small cash payments. 

About the matter of attaching a special tax to this particular piece 
of jJevislation, that is a thing that has not been done before. The 
hundreds of millions of dollars that have been paid to the railroads out 
of the Treasury during the last 24 months came out of the taxes paid 
by the people, of course. They say that was a matter of right and 
justice that the railroads should be so reimbursed. Be that as it may, 
it all came out of the pockets of the people in taxes. And I noticed a 
day or two ago that the railroads still claim that reimbursement is 
due them to the amount of about $350,000,000 more than has already 
been paid, and they expect to “ collect ” that very soon. But there is 
ho movement on foot to place a special obnoxious tax on the people 
for the purpose of raising the money to pay the railroads. 

It cost billions to reimburse war contractors; the war mineral relief 
bill carried forty millions; a bill for the relief of Shipping Board con- 
tractors carried fifty million; twenty million was voted recently for 
Russian relief without question as to how the money would be raised; 
ill these Measures were put over without any special obnoxious tax 
being attached to them to make them a stench in the nostrils of the 
public Why single out tke soldiers’ compensation measure to put a 
special tax upon the people to raise the funds when they have not men- 
tioned any special taxation to pay all these other debts? Why attach 
all the odium to the soldiers? 

The giant interests of the country who are now fighting the adjusted 
ompensation measure were in favor of most of the above “ relief “ 
measures, LT believe, and they did not want anything said about any 
taxes necessary to pay those sums of money because of the fact that 
they do not want to bring the railroads and other special interests into 
disrepute with the ee ge th but now that an adjusted compensation 
Ineasure for the soldiers is being considered they do want to put an 
obnoxious tax on the people in connection with it. 

You understand, I am sure, that I am not for a moment saying that 
ou yourself look at this proposition in this light, but I am merely 
savin that certain things appear to me to be ver} evident in con- 
nection with this propaganda about the adjusted compensation measure. 
Believe me when I say that all this is written in a perfectly friendly 
spit t 

[also wish to assure you that I am not antagonistic to the interests 
ff the railroads of the country nor to the interests of the honest busi 
Ness corporations. I realize that the problem of the transportation and 
the railroads is a very serious one in this country at this time, and one 
Which deserves the best thought and attention of all those who have 
invihing to do with the readjustment of the transportation facilities 
ft the country. 

have given much thought to this subject, naturally, and I can 
ifully say that I have tried and am trying to look at the proposi- 

n a broad-minded way. I want to act wisely and do what is 
“ht in all things. 
us consider the civil-service employees and the great army of 
vkers, Added compensation of $240 per year was given them to 
hem meet rising living costs. That’s all right; they needed it, 
10 doubt Now, while thousands of ex-soldiers are unemployed to-day 
osc war workers still have the jobs and are still drawing the $20 per 
nonth as “bonus” or added compensation. That is a matter of right 
il justice; but it all comes out of the Treasury. There is no special 
ix ittached to that particular expenditure. 

ull reparation to the railroads for all losses sustained during the 


\ 





W if reimbursement for war contractors; if help for the Russians: 
! square deal for the great army of war workers; if all this is done 
in ‘he name of justice, then why not grant this adjusted compensation 
fo the nen and women who turned themselves over to Uncle Sam and 
went away to serve for $1 per day, less allotment, less insurance, less 
th ‘ems that left a man about $2 per month which he could squan- 
l 1 tobacco and other luxuries? 
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Seriously, these ex-service people all over this country need a little 
help now in order that they may be able to more readily pick up again 
the broken threads of their civil lives. It is mighty hard for them 
to come back and take things up again where they left off. They lost 
out in many ways. They are young Americans, and many of them are 
right now struggling ain odds to begin life all over again as heads 
of young American families. They should be encouraged. It_ is 
America’s sacred duty to be considerate now of those who wore her 
uniform in time of war. 

Another thing to be considered is that other countries have given this 
adjusted compensation to their ex-service people. England granted ad- 
justed compensation tanging from $150 to $750 per man. 

That brings us to the point that HNngland and other countries owe the 
United States about $10,000,000,000. I am much in hopes that some 
way will be found to finance some part of that debt with sufficient 
security to provide for all needs, so that no special, odious tax measure 
will be attached to the adjusted-compensation measure. There are 
those here, who sre in position to know, who say that can be done. 
Banking institutions in this country, however, to whom our allies also 
owe money, are against this plan, because they want to try to get their 
pay from our allies before our Government gets hers. 

I favor adjusted compensation for the ex-service men and women of 
the United States, and I trust it can be worked out so that it will not 
ruin this rich country of ours, as Secretary Mellon and other interests 
would have us believe. 

Surely our country can give recognition to her ex-soldiers and ex 
service women equal to what other countries have done for theirs. 

I want you to know that I was very glad to hear from you. I have 
written at some length on this subject, because I am anxious to put 
clearly before you the many things in connection with this matter 
— must be considered. I do not believe there is occasion for great 
alarm, 

It goes without saying that there is nobody in the district to whom 
I feel more grateful for past kindness than I do you. I certainly hope 
ont trust that I may be able to always retain your friendship and good 
will, 

I do not know what is going to be the outcome of this agitation over 
this compensation measure, but, as stated above, | have and will con 
tinue to look at the proposition in a broad-minded way. 

I shall be very glad, indeed, to hear from you again about this or 
about anything else in which you may be interested. I am here for 
service, and while I am here [ want this office to give to the people of 
the district the good service which they should receive. Anything you 
see fit to give me at any time in the way of information, suggestions, or 
advice will be welcome and appreciated. 

With warm personal regard and good wishes to you and all the boys, 
I am, 

LAMAR JEFFERS 


Now, Mr. Speaker, with regard to the procedure here on the 
floor to-day, when this very important legislatiqn is being 
jammed through in such hasty fashion, let me say that this is 
certainly in striking contrast to the delay that has applied to 
this measure. I do not mean that the time for debate has been 
limited to too short a time, because there is no need for a 
longer time for debate. But what I refer to is that part of the 
rule adopted for the passage of this bill which absolutely puts 
a “gag” upon the Members of this House in so far as offering 
any perfecting amendment to this bill is concerned. 

Why should not Members of this House be allowed to offer 
amendments to this bill if they want to. and why should not the 
membership of the House have opportunity to vote on any 
amendments that might be offered? 

I wish to call your attention to an extract from a news item 
in the Washington Star of March 21, 1922, which is as follows: 

Speaker GILLETT said the proposition had narrowed down to whether 
the bill should be put on its passage without opportunity for amend- 
ment or with opportunity for one motion from the Democratic sidg, 
and that he was inclined to think it would be better not to permit the 
Democrats to offer the one motion. In this connection he called atten 
tion to the minority report on the bill prepared by Representative 
KIrcHin, of North Carolina, and some other members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, in which it was urged that the excess profits and 
high surtaxes be restored. 

To my mind it is clear that the “ gag rule” has been put on 
by the Republicans, as indicated by the above-quoted news item, 
to prevent the Democrats from offering any amendment to this 
bill, which amendment might provide for the raising of the 
necessary funds by restoring the surtax feature on swollen 
fortunes and otherwise taxing war profiteers. They are the ones 
who should pay the burden of the bill. 

The adjusted compensation certificate, as provided in this bill, 
is a subterfuge, vet the Members of this House are bound by 
this “gag rule” and can offer no remedial amendment. The 
adjusted compensation certificate will, I believe, prove a bitter 
disappointment. 

I believe the committee which has brought out this bill and 
the committee which bas framed this rule, under which this bill 
is to be jammed through without any opportunity being given 
to the Members of the House to offer any amendment, are simply 
afraid to take a chance on allowing the House to vote on any 
amendment. In my opinion, it is a matter of protecting the 
profiteers. 

We must vote on this bill as it is. We must “ take it or leave 
it.’ I am going to vote for it. It is the best I can do under 
the circumstances, In casting my vote for it let me say to the 
Republican majority on the committee that reported this bill 
out in its present deceptive and disappointing form that I feel 


Cordially and sincerely your friend, 
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toward it like the old negro felt about the liquer that his boss 
gave him. The boss gave old Sam this liquor one evening, and 
the next morning when they met the following cellequy toek 
place: 


The Boss. Good morning, Sam; did you drink that liquor I gave you 
last night? 

OLD SAM. Yassar, Boss; yassar; I drunk it. . 

The Boss. Well, Sam, how was it? How did you like it? 

OLD Sam. Well, suh, I drunk it all right. 

The Boss. Well, how was it, Sam? 

OLD SAM. Well, suh, I reckon you'd call dat likker jes about right fer 
er nigger. 

The Boss. What do you mean by that expression, “ just about right 


” 9 


for a nigger’”’ ? 

OLp SaM. Well, Boss, you see dat likker was like dis: ef hit had er 
bin any better you wouldn’t er gi’ it to me, and ef hit had er bin any 
wusser I couldn’t er drunk it. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, when the United States 
entered the World War and sounded the call to arms 4,000,000 
men were marshaled for that conflict. They left their homes, 
their occupations, or preparation for some profession in life. 
Profuse were the promises that were made in every city, village, 
and place of embarkation. There is no question but what the 
throwing of the young manhood of America into the conflict put 
beyond question the outeome of the war and its victorious con- 
clusion in faver of the allied cause. 

Now that the war is over the Nation has set about to readjust 
as much as possible such things as were disordered during the 
war. We have been called upon and responded in the business 
world to make adjustments of contracts and other inequalities. 
Surely when we have thought about the material we shall not 
forget the human element that was the determining factor in 
this great eenflict. One hundred and twenty-five thousand of 
the Nation’s young men laid down their lives in camp, on the 
battle field, or somewhere in this titanic struggle. 

There is no question that a great many in our country profited 
financially during the war. Of course, it is readily admitted 
that we can not compensate in dollars and cents the sacrifices 
and losses of those who directly participated in the World War. 
This bill, which is known as the adjusted compensation bill, is a 
sincere effort to attempt in a small way an adjustment; at least 
it will recognize the services of those who responded to the 
Nation’s call and will show that a grateful Republic is appreci- 
ative of the services of its defenders. 

The Government has been liberal in its provision for our dis- 
abled ex-service men and it is safe to predict that this attitude 
will continue unchanged. Almost a2 billion dollars have been 
appropriated to care for our disabled ex-service men and their 
dependents. 

I resent, for the boys who responded to the call to arms, the 
imputation and suggestion made by some that their influence 
is purchasable by the passage of this bill. It is a reflection 
upon their honor which is unwarranted, and upon the honor and 
integrity of the country of which they are an important part. 

We fought side by side with our allies, and, naturally, com- 
parisons are in order. We are the richest Nation in the world; 
und, while I recegnize that this does not give us license for 
unwarranted expenditures, it certainly does challenge our atten- 
tion to determine if we should not be as considerate of our 
soldiers as were the other allied nations. Great Britain, France, 
Canada, and Australia and other countries gave their soldiers 
adjusted compensation, and, since these nations recognized the 
services ef their soldiers in this way, it seems to me but fitting 
that our soldiers should receive this recognition and know that 
this Nation is just as appreciative of the services of her sol- 
diers as any one of the Allies, 

‘There seems to be no question but what an adjusted compen- 
sation bill will be passed. President Harding has expressed 
his approval of the principle, and it only remains a question as 
to when and how the promise to the ex-service men shall be 
earried out. IL shall support this bill because it seems the best 
possible bill under the circumstances, and I believe that it is 
wise te have the matter determined, both from the viewpoint 
of the soldier and the country. 

A great many of the States of the United States have by 
popular vote favored an adjusted compensation in the several 
States. In Ohio, and by the votes in my own district, there was 
an overwhelming vote in faver of an adjusted compensation 
for the ex-service men in Ohio. I supported a similar bill in 
the Sixty-sixth Congress, and I therefore feel that I am regis- 
tering the overwhelming sentiment of my constituents when 
I support this measure. To my mind, it is worth while in this 


way to recognize the services of our soldiers in the World War 
and thus evidence in a small way the gratitude ef a grateful 
and appreciative Republic, 


In this way we will translate some 
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of our promises into performances and some 
inte substance. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas {Mr 
BLacK] states that in his whole experience in Congress he has 
never before considered a bill upon which it was so hard for 
him to decide how he ought to vote. I agree fully with him jy 
the sentiment. Like the gentleman from Ohio, too [Mr. Long. 
wortH], “I have no quarrel with those gentlemen who COn- 
scientiously believe it wrong.” In the present condition of the 
Federal finanees and the present serious economic conditions 
everywhere, I admit there is very strong presumption against 
passing any bill that makes such large demands upon the 
Treasury. Yet before coming to any final argument I want to 
mention some things also that give a presumption in favor of 
our paying our soldiers adjusted compensation. 

First. Our allies have done se. Italy, England, France, Be}. 
gium, and Canada have paid their enlisted men from $64 to 
$631 each, and yet these countries have national debts of fron 
23 te 55 per cent of their total wealth, while ours is only 
8 per cent. ‘True, some of them might have been wiser ty 
spend their money in payment of their debts, and we might 
have been better off had they done so. Yet their liberality to 
their service men gives a presumption in favor of our doing 
something for ours. 

Second. Half the States of the Union have made some pro. 
vision of this kind fer their soldier boys, and in 18 of the States 
it has been done by the vote of the majority, often the overwheln- 
ing majority, of the people, which indicates that a majority of 
our people favor such a move, and in a democracy the will of 
the majority is final. 

Third. The boys themselves in polls taken through the Ameri- 
ean Legion seem almost unanimously to consider that this is 
just obligation of the Government to them. 

But these are only presumptions. The conclusive argument 
with me is this: By the selective draft many of these ex-service 
men were required to enlist and serve in the Army or the Navy 
at $1 to $1.25 a day. While they did this almost everybody at 
home either profited or profiteered. Labor, farm preducts, man- 
ufactured articles, the output of the mines—everything rose to 
vnprecedénted prices. So that those who stayed at home had 
financial opportunities and made money as never before. | 
knew boys in their teens, under service age, to receive over $20) 
a month for physical labor. I knew one boy who left a shipyard 
job to enter the service at $1 a day when he had receive: $9 
a day for the last day’s work done in the shipyard. Im camp, 
soldier boys worked at $1 a day side by side with civilian ew- 
ployees who were receiving from $7 to $10 a day. 

Thus the service men were denied all opportunity to profit 
financially by the conditions from whieh all other classes were 
enriched. But again when these service men returned home 
they fell upon a time of depression. Those who would work for 
wages or salaries found jobs scarce and many found the places 
occupied before permanently filled by people who had enjoyed 
at home the period of prosperity. Se we now find from 700,000 
to 900,000 of these men unemployed. And hundreds of thousands 
more working on farms where it is impossible to get actual cost 
for their products. Now, since these men by their military serv- 
ice made us all safe from German domination and German in- 
demnity, and gave us all the greatest financial opportunity in 
our history, and since they themselves missed this opportunity, 
and since they have fallen upon evil times and conditions, and 
since they call upon us for this measure of relief, I submit it 
would not be fair or right to refuse them. It may cost Us 
heavily, but if it is right we can meet the cost. And people 
ean afford to do right in spite of cost, and can not afford to do 
wrong to save cost. But a word more as to the cost. 

Our boys brought the armistice from 6 to 12 months earlier 
than we expected. Had the war gone on for that much longer 
it would have cost us in money twice as much as the cost of 
this so-called bonus, to say nothing of the anxiety, sorrow, 
suffering, and blood. 

Second. The money we save in our disarmament move and 
naval holiday will more than twice pay the bonus, 

Third. The money we save by cutting down the current ex- 
penses of our Army and Navy would pay the bonus. 

Fourth. The reduction which the recent revenue bill made 
in surtax and excess profits tax, if put on again, would cir) 
the expense of the bonus. 

Again, everybody has been “ bonused”’ but the ex-service mien. 
Every Government clerk and: employee receiving less thal 
$2,500 a year had gotten a bonus, at a total cost of millions. 
The railroads and big contractors have been “ bonused ” wit! 
billiens, and our claims committees are constantly consideriv: 
propositions to remunerate men and corporations who lost by 


of our sent iment 
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the war. I am far from satisfied with the bill. I think it ought 
to carry a plan for raising the revenue. As I recently said in 
a newspaper interview, I believe the revenue ought to be raised 
hy tax on things that are purely hrxuries and on large incomes, 
;nheritances, and unearned increments generally, 

| vote for the bill hoping that this improvement will be made 
in it before it passes the Senate and is signed by the President, 
1 at least hope that the Senate will not be gagged by an un- 
scrupulous and mad majority, that would prevent a free and 
fair discussion of one of the most important measures that 
could come before a post-war Congress, and that Members there 
will not be foreed to “extension of remarks” in the REcorp, 
rather than open, honest debate. ; 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on the 29th day of May, 1920, 
this body passed an adjusted-compensation bill. I worked and 
voted for the measure at that time. The bill did not become a 
law, however, for the reason that no favorable action was taken 
by the Senate. To-day we are considering in this body a new 
pill very similar to the original bill we passed in 1920. Every 
argument that helped me form an affirmative judgment in 
1920 appeals to me with more persuasive force te-day ; and new 
conditions that have come about add to my conviction in favor 
of this relief for our ex-service ‘men. 

This bill, in its title and in its context, purports to be a 
meusure to provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the 
World War. It is net a bonus bill. Webster defines a bonus 
as something given beyond what is usual-or strictly due. The 
compensation provided for in this bill is not a bonus; it is not 
a gift: it is the payment of a just debt. When the war was on 
the priee of labor was higher in America than it had ever 
been before. The early stages of the war in Burope, before 
America became a party to the conflict, paralyzed industry on 
the other side of the ocean. The hordes ef working men in the 
allied countries and in the Central Powers were withdrawn 
from the peaceful pursuits of industrial preduction and were 
sent to service in the destructive work of war. America, alone 
among the great powers, was left to supply the wants of the 
civilized world. We all remember that within a shert time 
after the first hostile gun was fired in Europe every line of 
industry in our own country had expanded to its maximum 
capacity. The farms, the forests, the mines, the factories, and 
the transportation systems all responded to the imperative 
demand for exeess production. Money literally poured into 
America. Wages were multiplied in every line of endeavor. 
Unskilled labor went to $5 per day, and often beyond that sum, 
while skilled labor was correspondingly higher. Every able 
hodied man in the Nation who was willing to work with hand 
or brain found a market for.his efforts at a price hitherto 
unknown. “This was the condition when America entered the 
war: this was the condition when our Government comman- 
deered the services of more than 4,000,000 stalwart, capable, 
intelligent American boys; this was the condition in our country 
when they were required to give up the profitable vecations of 
peace and to assume the hazardous duties of war at the rate 
of a dollar a day. 

‘The position of us who favor the bill, briefly stated, is as 
follows: We know the ex-service men performed a duty that 

‘ hurd and exacting and attended with extreme peril; we 
know that they received only a fraction of the pay they cculd 
lave earned in civilian life, free from danger and amid con- 
velial surroundings; we believe the heavy loss they sustained 
it uy should be adjusted and settled. 

No question arises here as to the right of the Government to 

ke this call upon its citizenship; no question arises as to 
the right of the Government to limit its legal liability to the 
tute of $1 per day plus maintenanee, with an added 10 per 
cent for foreign service; no question arises as to the legal obli- 


sution of the draftees and volunteers to accept the terms of | 


service so fixed. The business we have in hand to-day is to de- 
termine whether we will insist on the harsh terms of a hard 
hargain or whether we will recognize the equity of a moral 
obligation. 

In time of stress the Nation has exercised its pewer to com- 
llandeer the business of a man or a ¢erporation or a great 
(runsportation system, but in every instance when the business 
\ returned, the owner has been held free from loss. lImme- 
diitely after the armistice was signed and while the ink was 
scarcely dry on that great document, the Gevernment con- 
tractors presented to Congress their demands for settlement. 
They had invested their money in contracts with the hope of 
srowing rich out of the war, but not one of them has put his 

in peril for the Nation. Congress settled with them, and 
[ have no complaint to make about it, because their contracts 
osed upon the Government a legal obligation, Honesty on 
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our part demanded a settlement and we made it. We owe these 
ex-service men a debt that is backed by a moral obligation, 
and we should pay it. 

We hear opponents of the measure say it is an effort to put 
the dollar mark on patriotism. They forget that Lincoln ap- 
plied for and received a liberal compensation for his service 
in the Black Hawk War. They forget that Washington, in a 
like manner, received an extensive grant of land for his service 
in the Revolutionary War. Yet I am sure that no opponent 
of the bill would challenge the patriotism of Lincoln or of 
Washington. 

American patriotism is not a commodity for sale in the 
market places; it is a pearl without price; it is a sublime trait 
of character that has a worth not measurable in cash. Every 
American boy knew when he put on the uniform that he was 
assuming all the perils and hardships attending the enterprise 
of war; he knew his health or his life might be the price of his 
devotion te duty; and yet he stood ready to pay that price if 
need be. Just how well our forces fought will be the theme of 
future song and story. They fought as we would have them 
fight when the opportunity offered, and they were constant in 
seeking that opportunity. In the dark days of the conflict we 
applauded their willing sacrifice, and to-day we are proud of 
their achievements. Now, let us not forget the practical, human 
side of their existence. The war is over. The memory of a duty 
well done does not restore the lost business opportunity nor 
fill an empty pocket. The knowledge of past service will not 
buy a suit of clothes nor pay a grocery bill. The work these 
men did for the Nation was certainly as valuable as the work 
done in civilian duty at home. Then, is it not fair to restore 
to them at least a portion of the income they lost while in 
service? 

In reply to an insinuation made on the floor of the House to 
the effect that those of us who vote for the bill will do so to 
win favor with the soldiers, let me say: My standing with the 
veterans of the district I represent is not dependent on this 
vote; they already know of my activities in their behalf. The 
three years I have spent in Congress have been given to hard 
work and quiet effort on behalf of my constituents, without at- 
tempt to gain the limelight of newspaper publicity. But the 
records of the Veterans’ Bureau will show that during my 
service here few Members of Congress have handled a larger 
number of personal relief cases for ex-service men than I have 
handled, and few Members have scored a higher percentage of 
good resuits in that work than I have scored. I have studied 
the problems of these young men with sympathetic interest and 
have never turned a deaf ear to any appeal for claim adjust- 
ment. In all matters of legislation affecting their welfare I 
have voted for their best interests, and I have not felt that 
any such vote infringed the rights of the general public. 

Mr. Speaker, I will support thé bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I will vote for 
every relief that is possible for the sick, wounded, and disabled 
soldiers and thejr dependents. A bonus to those who are well is 
a different matter. 

I have given eareful and conscientious consideration to this 
bonus bill, otherwise known as the adjusted compensation act. 
I can not favor that bill on general principles nor in these days 
when we have not sufficient revenue and are likely to have less. 

I was a boy of 16 when the Civil War ended and I should be 
willing to give all that I own to wear the Grand Army button. 
There is no training like that in the field for learning how to 
deal with men. When I first came to Congress all the leaders 
were Civil War veterans. My friends now who have been in 


| the front it thet have kept their health will find, as the years 


go by, that the} 
with thein. 

It is not plain that they really received less than those who 
stayed at home. It is true that $30 a month, the base pay, is 
not large, even if there were extras, but the soldier received 
food, housing, and clothing free, and while larger wages were 
paid at home during the war, rents and prices went up faster 
than wages, and extravagant living increased still more. It 
will not be found that the war workers saved very much. They 
spent all they got. 

This was especially true where those who stayed at home were 
married and had families to support, while those who were 
abroad were free of such expenses. 

The high prices hit those hardest who had small salaries or 
small properties and income; the aged, the widow, and the 
orphan. We all know such cases. There were millions who 
borrowed money at 6 per cent to subscribe for Government bonds 
at 34 per cent and then could not sell those bonds for what 
they paid for them. 


get far ahead of those who were unable to go 
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The rise of wages during the World War was generally small 
compared to the growth of expenses. The great rise in wages 
came in 1919 and 1920 after the boys got home. They shared in 
the benefits of that demand for work. It is only since 1921 that 
work has become scarce. All now share in the present distress, 
caused by the fall of prices, stoppage of industry, high taxes, 
and the uncertainties of commerce and exchange. The Gov- 
ernment expects a deficit next year in spite of all economies. 

The misery of war is that it so often hurts the deserving and 
helps the profiteer, but it is impossible that legislation can 
remedy all the injustice that was done. 

The soldier, like anyone else, stands by the bargain that he 
has made and asks for no more. 

If it were just to pay a bonus, the United States has not now 
the money. It owes over six and a half billion dollars in short- 
term notes, which must be paid within two years, and that 
money must be borrowed. Taxes are falling off. The United 
States income tax is based on profits, and it will give no revenue 
if there be losses instead of profits. Profits depend on prices 
which have fallen off on farm products and are likely to decline 
in everything else; transportation, rents, wages, and retail 
sales. Meanwhile many of the mills are shut and the doctors 
of finance only worry us by their assurance that the patient is 
better. Over a billion and a quarter dollars of other claims are 
pending against the Government. The critical question is 
where the revenue is to come from, and every sensible man 
should agree with the President that no further obligations 
should be placed upon the United States unless provision is 
made for getting in the money. In a word, ways and means 
should go together. 

We must also agree with the President that we can not in- 
crease the present taxes on capital without driving it out of 
business, and that the only practical means of raising new reve- 
nue is a simple sales tax, such as was used during the Civil 
War and was recommended by Sterling, of Illinois, when the 
first revenue bill was passed; a tax which will be equal and 
fair and distributed in the course of business among all classes 
of the community. 

This bill evades the question of revenue by issuing certificates 
of indebtedness, If these were marketable, they would break 
the credit of the United States by swamping the market with 
new short-term obligations. They are therefore made unmar- 
ketable and useless to the holder, except that banks may lend 
upon them up to 50 per cent at an interest of not more than 
2 per cent above what the Government pays, and if the poor 
soidier does not pay his loan both the loan and certificate are 
made payable by the Government in 1925 at 80 per cent, or a 
fifth discount. 

That is to say, national banks are to be authorized to lend 
on three-year obligations, although the first rule for a bank 
ought to be that none of its notes ought to run over three months. 
We are assured that there would be very few such loans. If 
there are good times, it is quite possible. If there are bad times, 
every one of these certificates will be discounted. 

I am not in favor of playing with the credif of the United 
States, and should have expressed my opinion on this subject 
long ugo, except that I felt it a duty to wait until the bill should 
come out of the kaleidoscope into its final form. 

Sut the worst injustice is done to the soldier himself. The 
poor fellow who could not get abroad get. an adjusted credit of 
a dollar a day. The soldier who got to the fighting line and 
had that glory and satisfaction gets a quarter more. The 
veteran who is poor and has to borrow is paid only four-fifths 
of this compensation, or $80 out of $100. The veteran who is 
better off and can hold his certificate gets $125 for every $100 
of this compensation, with 44 per cent compound interest, free 
of Government tax-—a higher rate than is paid anyone else—and 
at the end of 20 years he receives $301.50 for every $100 of his 
adjusted service credit, while his poor brothers only got $80. 

The whole system is unfair—one of usury for the benefit of 
the man who can afford to wait and of penalty to the man who 
can not. 

No one can reckon the amount to be paid by the United States. 
There are over a billidn and a half days. If times are bad and 
all veterans must borrow, the United States must pay a billion 
and a quarter dollars in 1925 in cash. Such an indeterminate 
obligation is dangerous in shaky times, when we have to refund 
six to eight billion dollars of short-term obligations. 

We owe $24,000,000,000 already and should be very careful 
before we add billions of short-term obligations to our debt 
without provision for their payment and with such great injus- 
tice and discrimination against the soldier who is poor. 

I can not support this bill. It is unjust to the soldier himself 
and it is unsafe at this time. 
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Mr. SHELTON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, | 
do not desire to unduly criticize the view of anyone who does 
not view the bill as I do, I shall gladly give to others the priv. 
ilege I ask for myself. I long ago realized that men could be 
honest and yet not agree. I have carefully weighed this ques. 
tion, and after analyzing it as best I could I have reached the 
conclusion that justice requires that I should support the bill, 
Let us look the matter squarely in the face. We admit that we 
had reached a condition that made war inevitable. A law was 
passed to draft the young men of our country for service.. What 
kind of men were wanted? We all know; the very flower of the 
youths of our country. Young men that were sound of body, of 
good morals, and good intellect. They were taken, drilled q 
short time, then sent across the seas, there to stand in the water 
and mud, rain and sun, facing the foes of civilization. And te 
their credit and our honor they faced them. While they were 
there at the command of their country and ours, some of them 
scaling the heights and crossing no man’s land, many of them 
falling never to rise again, they were getting the sum of about 
$33 per month, and many of those that were left here were left 
standing with both hands outstretched to grab the dollars that 
were thrown recklessly all over the country. While many of 
the boys were pouring out their lifeblood, many here were 
raking in the dollars. Why this great discrimination? I be- 
lieve that the Government had the same right to draft you or 
me to do any of the governmental work that we were competent 
to do, at a salary fixed by the Government, that it had to draft 
our boys to fight the battles that gave to them and us among 
the greatest honors that ever befell mankind. I do not agree 
that we are paying them what we are owing them. I contend 
that it is only a token of the honor and esteem in which we 
hold them, Nothing that we can do can ever pay them for the 
sacrifices that they made for us. 

The opposition claim that it will wreck the financial institu- 
as 
will be necessary to pay the amount that will be called for 
out of the banks. Do they think that the amount that will be 
taken from the banks by the soldier boys will be destroyed? 
They need not fear. It makes me think of a circumstance in 
my own life. We had a mean cat, and my mother wanted me 
to kill her or take her away off somewhere so we would not be 
bothered with her any more. I took her about 3 miles away 
and turned her loose, and when I got home there was the cat. 
The same will be true in the case of the money the soldier boys 
get from the banks. They may go to the bank and get their 
loan and depart, and before they see the bank any more the 
money will be there transacting business as before. It is said 
that our expenses were $44,000,000 per day at the time the 
armistice was sigged—$44,000,000 per day! Suppose the war 
had gone on another year, what would we have done? We all 
know what we would have had to do, pay the cost. Could we 
have done so? Yes; all say yes. Then, if we could have raised 
more than $16,000,000,000 to pay costs, why can not we now raise 
less than one-fourth of that amount for the defenders of our 
country and the benefactors of mankind? 

I am glad to know that a great majority of those at home 
were just as loyal as our soldier boys, and did all they could 
in giving of their means and sacrificing in any way they could 
for the comfort of the boys. It was a small minority that 
feasted upon the unfortunate circumstances. 

Some of the opposition have declared that those favoring 
the bill were bidding for the support of the soldier boys in 
the coming campaign. It seems to me that that was a serious 
reflection upon the intelligence of the ones uttering such re- 
marks, and an insult to the soldiers. If, after picking our 
country over and selecting. the best, one is justified in such 
remarks, what manner of man are we? 

I should be exceedingly glad if it were possible that those 
who raked in their millions could be made pay the bonus pro 
posed by this bill. 

Some say that other soldiers were not paid bonuses, What 
are the facts? From time immemorial the soldiers who fought 
the battles of their country have been rewarded afterwards in 
lands and otherwise. What would the world say after England, 
France, Italy, Canada, Australia, and Belgium have given 
liberal bonuses if the United States House of Representatives 
should vote down this bill, if America, the greatest Nation on 
earth, the best Government in the world, the richest country on 
the globe, the country that has always justly claimed to have 
the most generous people anywhere, should refuse to pass this 
bill? 

It has always been my motto “to stand 
by the flag.” 


by those who stood 








ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, ; 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, March 24, 
igze, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

\ir. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. S. J. Res. 
173. A joint resolution authorizing the President to appoint a 
coulnission to represent the Government of the United States 
at the centennial celebration of the independence of Brazil, to 
be held at Rio de Janeiro in September next; with amendments 
(itept. No, 824), Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
ou the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAINEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11020) providing 
for an international live-stock exposition cancellation stamp to 
be used by the Chicago post office ; to the Committee on the Post 
Ollice and Post Roads. 

by Mr. GILBERT: A bill (H. R. 11021) for the prevention of 
venereal diseases in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Ly Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11022) to establish 
a commission to inquire into labor conditions in the coal in- 
dustry ; to the Committee on Labor. 

bv Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11023) providing for a 
“Pageant of Progress Exposition ” cancellation stamp to be used 
by the Chicago post office; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 11024) to authorize the 
appropriation of additional sums for Federal aid in the con- 
struction of post roads, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (A. R. 11025) to amend section 9 of an 
act entitled “An aet to define, regulate, and.punish trading with 
the enemy, and for other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, 
us amended; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 11026) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented 
by the aet approved November 9, 1921, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

by Mr. MICHAELSON: A bill (H. R. 11027) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay war-risk insurance to the 
mother of Harry G. Healy; to the Committee on Interstate and 
l‘oreign Commerce, 

hy Mr. KISSEL: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, urging the retention of the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
and continued in full operation; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, urging that the navy yard at Brooklyn be retained 
and continued in full operation; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

by the SPEAKER, (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, urging that the navy yard at 
Brooklyn be retained and continued in full operation; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, urging that the navy yard at Brooklyn be retained 
aud continued in full operation; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

by Mr. DALLINGER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favoring an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States giving Congress power to 
reculate the hours of labor of Women and minors; to the Com- 
luittee on the Judiciary. 

bv Mr, PAIGE: Memorial of the Legislature of the Common- 
Wealth of Massachusetts, favoring an amendment to the Con- 
Stitution of the United States giving Congress power to regu- 
lute the hours of labor of women and minors; to the Committee 
ou the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11028) for the relief of William 
Hider; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11029) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth K. Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 110380) granting a pension 
to F. G. Millsack; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11031) granting a pension to Jennett 
Pangle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11082) granting a pen- 
sion to Roy S. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Miss ROBERTSON: A bill (HM. R. 11083) granting a pen- 
sion to Maranda N. Small; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, A bill (H. R. 11084) granting a penston to Tenmy A. 
Littlejohn; to the Committee on Invalid Pe sions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 11035) granting a pension 
to John B. Free; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11036) granting a pension to John b. 
Vaughn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11037) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Carver; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4795. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Massa- 
chusetts State conference of bricklayers, masons, plasterers, mur- 
ble masons, and tile setters, at Lawrence, Mass., favoring com- 
pensation for veterans of the World War; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

4796. By Mr. ANSORGE: Plan submitted by Julius Hyman, 
as secretary of the committee on education of the Allied Patri- 
otic Societies of New York, 15 William Street, New York City, 
in furtherance of its plan for Americanization of the foreign 
born by “home teaching of English to foreign-born residents 
of New York City by pupils of our public schools”; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

4797. By Mr. APPLEBY: Papers to accompany House bill 
10968 for the relief of Nathan Matthews; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

4798. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of members of the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics of the State of California, 
indorsing the Sterling-Towner educational bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

4759. By Mr. DYER: Petition of the Sportsmen’s Protective 
League, of Carthage, Mo., opposing the transfer of the Forestry 
Division of the Department of Agriculture to the Department 
of the Interior and favoring the passage of the Tincher bill 
(H. R. 9599) ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4800. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution unanimously adopted 
by Dorchester Post, No. 498, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of 


Dorchester, Mass., Edward J. Feeley, adjutant, urging passage, 


of the adjusted compensation bill; also resolutions adopted at 
a public mass meeting held by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
on March 21, 1922, asking for immediate passage of the soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1801. Also, petition of the Pleasant Social Club, of Boston, 
Mass., urging passage immediately of the adjusted compensa- 
tion bill: to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1802. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of J. Leslie Kincaid, ad- 
jutant general of New York State, relative to the Army appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 10871) ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4803. Also, petition of Joseph Blauvelt and others, of New 
York City, opposing the passage of House bill 9753 or any other 
Sunday bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

$804. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Brooklyn Young Re- 
publican Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing the bonus bill and 
favoring aid to all disabled veterans of the World War; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

4805. Also, petition of the adjutant general of the National 
Guard of the State of New York, regarding the National Guard 
of New York and House bill 10871; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

4806. Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, New York City, regarding the amendment to the Post 
Office appropriation bill, for the resumption of pneumatic-tube 
postal service in the city of New York; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

4807. Also, petition of the memorial and executive committee 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, Kings County, Department 
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of New York, relative to the passage of a bill providing a pen- 
sion of $72 a month for the veterans and $50 a month for their 
widows, and favoring monthly payments of Civil War pensions ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4808. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution of Niagara Frontier, 
suffalo Chapter, Daughters of 1812, urging the appropriation of 
$30,406 for the purpose of erecting a retaining wall for the pro- 
tection of property at old Fort Niagara, and the repair and 
renovation of the buildings located therein; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

4809. By Mr. MAPES: Petition from citizens of Coopersville, 
Nunica, and Conklin, Mich., protesting against the passage of 
House bill 9753, a bill to secure Sunday as a day of rest in the 
District of Columbia, and of any other Sunday bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

4810. By Mr. A. P. NELSON: Petition of farmers of Polk 
County, Wis., favoring the Beck-Fordney bill or some other bill 
that will effectively prohibit the manufacture and sale of filled 
milk anywhere within the United States; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

4811. By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, relative to the Senate amendment to the postal 
appropriation bill, for the resumption of pneumatic-tube postal 
service in the city of New York; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

4812. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition 
18 others of Mercer, N. Dak., urging the revival of the United 
States Grain Corporation and a fixed price on wheat; also peti- 
tion of Frank Baker and 38 others of Donnybrook, N. Dak., urg- 
ing the revival of the United States Grain Corporation and a 
fixed price on wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4813. Also, petition of Muddy Valley Farmers’ Club of Willis- 
ton, N. D., urging the revival of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration and a stabilized price on wheat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

4814. Also, petition of Andrew Omholt and 11 others of Willis- 
ton, N. Dak., urging the revival of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration and a stabilized price on farm products; also petition 
of R. Kaebernick and tive others of Kongsberg, N. Dak., urging 
the revival of the United States Grain Corporation and a stabi- 
lized price on farm products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4815. Also, petition of P. W. Horbenko and 29 others of Dog- 
den, N. Dak., urging the revival of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration and a stabilized price on farm products; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

4816. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of R. S. Blackburn and 
others of Utica. N. Y., against the enactment of House bill 4388 
or Senate bill 1948, pertaining to the exercise of religious lib- 
erty; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4817. By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of New Jersey protesting against the passage of House bill 
9753: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4818. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Rodney T. Martinsen 
and 1.228 other citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y.. asking for the 
passage of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the Com- 
emittee on Education. 
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1922.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 16, 


THE FOUR-POWER TREATY. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion of the pending treaty. 
The Senate. as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty submitted 
by the President of the United States between the United 
States, the British Empire, France, and Japan, relating to their 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson] to 
article 1. 


The Senate resumes the considera- 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 


under the unanimous-consent agreement it is necessary to pro- 
ceed at once to vote. 
Mr. REED. But a suggestion of the absence of a quorum is 


in order at any time, under any circumstances, as a point of 
order. 


I do not think that can be disputed. 


— 





Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the custom has never pre. 
vailed in the Senate of counting a quorum. The universal rule 
is that when the absence of a quorum is suggested the Chair 
automatically and without discretion directs the calling of the 
roll. I am sure the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] 
will concur in this statement as to the practice. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to calling for a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McNary Shortridge 
Ball Glass Moves Simmons 
Borah Gooding Myers Smith 
Brandegee Hale Nelson Smoot 
Broussard Harreld New Spencer 
Bursum Harris Newberry Stanfield 
Calder Harrison Nicholson Stanley 
Cameron Heflin Norbeck Sterling 
Capper Hitchcock Norris Sutherland 
Caraway Johnson Oddie Swanson 
Colt Jones, Wash, Overman Townsend 
Culberson Kellogg Owen Trammell 
Cummins Kendrick Page Underwood 
Curtis Keyes Pepper Wadsworth 
Dial King Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Ladd Pittman Warren 
du Pont La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Edge Lenroot Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
Elkins Lodge Ransdell Weller 
Ernst McCormick Rawson Williams 
Fernald MeCumber Reed Willis 
Fletcher McKellar Robinson 
France McKinley Sheppard 
Frelinghuysen McLean Shields 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr, 


WALSH] is detained from the Senate on account of a delayed 


train. I am advised that he is expected to arrive about 1 
o'clock. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-three Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosin- 
son], which the Secretary will report. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. Add at the end of article 1 the 
following: 

Each of the high contracting parties will refrain from entering into 
or being a party to any secret treaty, agreement, or understanding with 
any other power or powers during the life of this treaty. 

Mr. ROBINSON, On agreeing to the amendment I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [ Mr. Jones]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to repeat the announcement made 
a few minutes ago that the Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 
WALSH] is unavoidably absent on account of a delayed train. 
If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call being concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 32, nays 61, as follows: 

YEAS—32. 


Ashurst Glass La Follette Shields 
Borah Harris McKellar Simmons 
Broussard Harrison Overman Smith 
Caraway lleflin Owen Stanley 
Culberson Hitcheock Pittman Swanson 
Fletcher Johnson Reed Trammell 
France Kendrick Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Gerry King Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
NAYS—61. 

Ball Frelinghuysen Myers Smoot 
Brandegee Gooding Nelson Spencer 
Bursum Hale New Stanfield 
Calder Harreld Newberry Sterling 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Nicholson Sutherland 
Capper Kellogg Norbeck Townsend 
Colt Keyes Norris Underwood 
Cummins Ladd Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Lenroot Page Warren 
Dial Lodge Pepper Watson, Ind, 
Dillingham McCormick Phipps Weller 
du Pont MeCumber Poindexter Williams 
Kdge McKinley Pomerene Willis 
Elkins McLean Ransdell 
Ernst McNary Rawson 
Fernald Moses Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—3. 
Crow Jones, N. Mex. Walsh, Mass. 


So Mr. Rowrnson’s amendment to article 1 was rejected. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Are there pending undisposed of any fur- 
ther amendments to article 1? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
pending to article 1. 


There are no amendments now 


The question is on agreeing to article 1. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ASHURST responded to his name, voting in the negative. 

\lr. LODGE. I do not think the pending question was quite 
understood when stated by the Chair. The vote, as I under- 
ctund, is on agreeing to article 1? 


rhe VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
article 1. ; 
Mr. ROBINSON. I withdraw my request. I did not know 


the vote was on article 1, 

‘ir. LODGE. It is too late for the Senator to withdraw his 
rt quest. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think not. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. One Senator has responded to his 
nume on the eall of the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous 
ny request for the yeas and nays. 
opposition to article 1. 

‘ir. POINDEXTER. I call for the regular order. 
of the roll must proceed, 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is so much noise we did not under- 
stund upon what the vote was being taken. I do not under- 
stund that there is any considerable opposition to article 1. 
Therefore I withdraw my request for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
article ie 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I insist upon the continuation of the 
roll call, which has begun and under the rule can not be inter- 
rupted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the calling of the roll. 

The reading clerk resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have al- 
ready announced my pair with the senior Senator from New 
Mexico |Mr. Jones] on this question. I understand, if present, 
he would vote as I am about to vote. I therefore feel at liberty 
to vote and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, 
nounced—yeas 74, nays 15, as follows: 


YEAS—74. 


consent to withdraw 
There is no very serious 


The call 


The Secretary will proceed with 


the result was an- 


Ball Gooding Myers Simmons 
Brandegee Hale Nelson Smith 
Broussard Harreld New Smoot 
Bursum Harrison Newberry Spencer 
Calder Heflin Nicholson Stanfield 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Norbeck Sterling 
Capper Kellogg Norris Sutherland 
Colt Kendrick Oddie Townsend 
Cummins Keyes Overman Trammell 
Curtis Ladd Owen Underwood 
Dial Lenroot Page Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lodge Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont MeCormick I’hipps Warren 
Rdge McCumber Pittman Watson, Ind. 
Elkins McKellar Poindexter Weller 
Ernst McKinley Pomerene Williams 
rernald McLean Ransdell Willis 
Fletcher MeNary Rawson 
l'relinghuysen Moses Shortridge 
NAYS—15. 

Ashurst Gerry La Follette Shields 
Borah Harris Reed Stanley 
Culberson Johnson Robinson ' Watson, Ga. 
France King Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—7. 
Caraway Glass Jones, N. Mex. Walsh, Mass. 
Crow Hitcheock Swanson 


So article 1 of the treaty was agreed to, as follows: 
ae 

lhe high contracting parties agree as between themselves to respect 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular do- 
iiinions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

lf there should develop between any of the high contracting parties 

controversy arising out of any Pacific question and involving their 
id rights which is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy and is likely 
» affect the harmonious accord now happily subsisting between them, 
they shall invite the other high contracting parties to a joint confer- 


to which the whole subject will be referred for consideration and 
\justment, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the treaty. 
rhe Assistant Secretary read as follows: 
Il. 


lf the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any 
oltler power, the high contracting parties shall communicate with one 
ther fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as to 
most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet 


The Secretary will read article 2 


I ‘ 


the exigencies of the particular situation. 
I propose the amendment to article 2 which 


Mr. ROBINSON, 
1 send to the desk, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 
The Assistant Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end 


of article 2 the following words: 


Each of the high contracting parties will respect the rights and 
sessions of all other nations and refrain from all acts of aggression 
against any other power or powers. If there should develop between 
any of the high contracting parties and any other power or powers, a 
controversy relating to said insular rights and possessions or to any 
far eastern questions which is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy 
and is likely to affect the harmonious accord subsisting between any 
party or parties to this compact and any other power or powers, the 
high contracting parties shall invite all powers claiming an interest In 
the controversy to a joint conference to which the whole subject shall 
be referred for consideration and adjustment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to article 2. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the’ reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have hereto- 
fore announced my pair with the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones]. On this vote I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. Repeating the announcement as to the 
occasion of the absence of the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
WatsH], I desire to say that if he were present he would vote 
a7 yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 59, as follows: 

YEAS—33. 


pos- 


Ashurst Glass McKellar Simmons 
Borah Ilarris Myers Smith 
Broussard Ilarrison Overman Stanley 
Caraway Heflin Owen Swanson 
Culberson Hitchcock Pittman Trammell 
Dial Johnson Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Kendrick Robinson 
France King Sheppard 
Gerry La Follette Shields 

NAYS—59. 
Ball Frelinghuysen Moses Shortridge 
Brandegee Gooding Nelson Smoot 
Bursum Ilale New Spencer 
Calder Ilarreld Newberry Stanfield 


Nicholson 
Norbeck 


Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 


Cameron 
Capper 


Sterling 
Sutherland 


Colt Keyes Norris Townsend 
Cummins Ladd Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Lenroot Page Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lodge Pepper Warren 
du Pont McCormick Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Edge MeCumber Poindexter Weller 
Elkins McKinley Pomerene Williams 
Ernst McLean Ransdell Willis 
Fernald McNary Rawson 

NOT VOTING—4. 
Crow Jones, N. Mex. Walsh, Mass. Watson, Ga, 


So Mr. RoBinson’s amendment to article 2 was rejected. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I move to insert before 
the word “ aggressive.” on the second line of article 2, the word 
“ unprovoked,” so that the article will read: 

If the said rights are threatened by the unprovoked aggressive action 
of any other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate 
with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an under- 
standing as to the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or 
separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular situation. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK and Mr. ROBINSON 
and nays, and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
same announcement of transfer as before, I vote 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FERNALD. I wish to withdraw my pair on this vote. 
If the Senator from New Mexico |Mr. Jones] were present he 
would vote as I have voted. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 63, as follows: 

YEAS—29. 


called for the yeas 


Making 
“* nay.” 


the 


Ashurst Glass McKellar Smith 
Borah Harris Overman Stanley 
Caraway Harrison Pittman Swanson 
Culberson Heflin Reed Trammell 
Dial Hitchcock Robinson Walsh, Mont, 
Fletcher Johnson Sheppard 
France King Shields 
Gerry La Follette Simmous 

NAYS—63. 
Ball Capper Kdge Hale 
Brandegee Colt Elkins Harreld 
Broussard Cummins Ernst Jones, Wash. 
Bursum Curtis Fernald Kellogg 
Calder Dillingham Frelinghuysen Kendrick 
Cameron du Pont Gooding Keyes 
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Ladd Nelson Phipps Sutherland 
Lenroot New Poindexter Townsend 
Lodge Newberry Pomerene Underwood 
MeCormick Nicholson Ransdell Wadsworth 
Met ‘umber Norbeck Rawson Warren 
McKinley Norris Shortridge Watson, Ind. 
McLean Oddie Smoot Weller 
MeNary Owen Spencer Williams 
Moses Page Stanfield Willis 
Myers Pepper Sterling 

NOT VOTING—4. 
Crow Jones, N, Mex. Walsh, Mass. Watson, Ga. 


So Mr. Hircncock’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, to be inserted after article 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SecrReETARY. It is proposed to add, at the end 
of article 2, the following words as a separate paragraph: 

The United States gives its consent to the foregoing treaty and 
becomes a member thereof for the sole purpose of aiding, by its friendly 
offices and efforts, in removing friction and centroyersy between the 
several high contraeting parties concerning their tmsular dominions 
and possessions in the Pacific Ocean in the regions described and 
without purpose to depart from the traditional American foreign policy 


which forbids participation by the United States in the settlement 
of political questions ayd contentions of foreign nations and Govy- 


mernents., 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called), I have already 
announced my pair; but on this question I am reliably in- 
formed that my pair, if present would vote as I um about to vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 


the amend- 


The rell call having been concluded, the result was an- 

nounced—yeas 13, nays 73, as:follows: 

YEAS—13. 
Ashurst France La Follette Watson, Ga, 
Borah Gerry Reed 
Caraway Johnson Shields 
Dial King Stanley 

NAYS—73. 
Ball Glass McNary Shortridge 
Brandegee Gooding Moses Smoot 
Broussard Hale Myers Spencer 
Bursum Harreld Nelson Stanfield 
Calder Harris New Sterling 
Cameron Ileflin Newberry Sutherland 
Capper Ilitchceck Nicholson Swanson 
Colt Jones, Wash. Norbeck Townsend 


Culberson Kellogg Norris Underwood 
Cummins Kendrick Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Keyes Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Ladd Page Warren 
du Pont Lenvroot lepper Watson, Ind. 
Kdge Lodge Phipps Weller 
Elkins McCormick Poindexter Williams 
Ernst McCumber Pomerene Willis 
Pernald McKellar Ransdell 
Fletcher McKinley Rawson 
Frelinghuysen McLean Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—10. 
Crow Overman Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Harrison Pittman Smith 
Jones, N. Mex. Robinson ‘Trammell 


So Mr. SHIELDS’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment, 
to be added at the end of article 2: 


— 
If any nation shall refuse to concur in any understanding, it shall 
in no respect be bound by the understanding arrived at by all or any 
of the other parties. 


So that the article, as amended, will read: 


If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any 
other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate with one 
another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as to 
the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet 
the exigencies of the particular situation. If any nation shall refuse 
to coneur in any understanding, it shall in no respect be bound by the 
understanding arrived at by all or any of the other parties. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 


Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- | 


ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a pair 
which I have already announced, which may stand for the day. 
Not knowing just how the Senator with whom I am 


Senatot from Pennsylvania |[Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 
The roll eall was concluded. 
Mr. ROBINSON. As heretofore explained, the junier Sen- 


ator from Massachusetts | Mr. Wats] ts unavoidably detained 
from the Senate. 


” 


If he were present, he would vote “ yea, 


The question is on agreeing to the | 


paired | 
would vote on this question, I transfer nry pair to the senior | 








The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 64, as follews: 


YEAS—-29. 
Ashurst Harris Overman Stanley 
Borah Harrison Pittman Swanson 
Caraway Heflin Reed Trammell 
Culberson Hitcheock Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Johnsen Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
France King Shields 
Gerry La Follette Simmons 
Glass McKellar Smith 

NAYS—64. 
Ball Fernald MeNary Ransdell 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Moses Rawson 
Broussard Gooding Myers Shortridge 
Bursum Hale Nelson Smoot 
Calder Harreld New Spencer 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Newberry Stanfield 
Capper Kellogg Nicholson Sterlin; 
Colt Kendrick Norbeck Sutherland 
Cummins Keyes Norris Townsend 
Curtis Ladd Oddie Underwoed 
Dial Lenroot Owen Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lodge Page Warren 
du Pont McCormick Pepper Watson, Ind. 
Edge MeCumber Phipps Weller 
Elkins McKinley Poindexter Williams 
Ernst McLean Pomerene Willis 

NOT VOTING—3. 

Crow Jones, N. Mex. Walsh, Mass. 


So Mr. REEp’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED. I offer the following amendment, to be added 
to article 2: 

It is expressly understcod that no nation shall by reason of any 
agreement arrived at be in any manner obligated to do any act 
of war. 

So that article 2 as amended will read: 


If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any 
other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate with one 
another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as to 
the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet 
the exigencie of the particular situation. It is expressly understood 
that no nation shali by reason of any agreement arrived at be in any 
manner obligated to do any act of war. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that the amendment may be 
read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
following words: 


The Secretary will report the 


Add, at the end of article 2, the 


It is expressly understood that no nation shall, by reason of any 
agreement arrived at, be in amy manner obligated to do any act of war. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

| The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

| Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called), I am privileged 
to vote on this amendment without a transfer of my pair. | 
vote “nay.” 

| The roll eall having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 27, nays 65, as follows: 

YEAS—27. 

Ashurst Harris McKellar Simmons 
Borah Harrison Overman Stanley 

| Caraway Heflin Pittman Swanson 

| Culberson Hitchcock Reed Trammell 

| France Johnson Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Gerry King Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
Glass La Follette Shields 

NAYS—65. 

| Ball Fletcher Moses Shortridge 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Myers Smoot 
Broussard Gooding Nelson Spencer 
Bursum Hale New Stanfield 
Calder Harreld Newberry Sterling 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Nicholson Sutherland 

| Capper Kellogg Norbeck Townsend 

| Colt Kendrick Norris Underwood 
Cummins Keyes Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Ladd Owen Warren 

| Dial Lenroot Page Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Lodge Pepper Weller 
du Pont MeCormick Phipps Williams 
Edge McCumber Poindexter Willis 

| Elkins McKinley Pomerene 
Ernst McLean Ransdell 
Fernald McNary Rawson 

| NOT VOTING. 

| Crow Jones, N. Mex. Smith Walsh, Mass. 

So Mr. REEbD’s amendment was rejected. 

| Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I move, after the word 
“ efficient.” to insert the word “ pacific,” so that the article, i! 

| amended, will read: 


If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any 
other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate with one 
another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding 1s 
to the most efficient pacific measures to be taken, jointly or separately, 
to meet the exigencies of the particular situation, 
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Upon the amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

rhe yeas and nays were ordered; the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. — 
\ir. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have again 
announce that if my pair, the Senator from New Mexico 
Jones}, were present he would vote a; I am about to 







10 





| Mr. 
vote I vote “nay.” 

rhe roll eall having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—nays 26, yeas 65, as follows: 

YEAS—26. 
,shurst Harris McKellar Smith 
| hi Harrison Pittman Stanley 
Caraway Heflin Poindexter Swanson 
( erson Hitchcock Reed Walsh, Mont. 
| ‘ Johnson Robinson Watson, Wa. 
( King Sheppard 
G La Follette Shields 
NAYS—65. 

Ball Fletcher Moses Smoot 
| indegee Frelinghuysen Mvers Spencer 
| ssard Gooding Nelson Stanfield 
Rursum Hale New Sterling 
Calder Harreld Newberry Sutherland 

eron Jones, Wash. Nicholson Townsend 
( er Kellogg Norbeck Trammell 
Colt Kendrick Norris Underwood 
Cummins Keyes Oddie Wadsworth 
( ix Ladd Owen Warren 
Dia Lenroot Page Watson, Ind. 
! ngham Lodge Pepper Weller 

‘ont McCormick Phipps Williams 
Edge McCumber Pomerene Willis 
E1kins McKinley Ransdell 
Ernst McLean Rawson 
Pernald McNary Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—5. 

Crow Overman Simmons Walsh, Mass. 


Jones, N. Mex. 
sy) Mr. JoHNSON’S amendment was rejected. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 
rticle 2, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator will state the inquiry. 

\Mr. JOHNSON. After agreement to the erticle, is it then 

iat the reservations are presented, reservatious both to article 
nd article 27 

the VICE PRESIDENT. Reservations may properly be pre- 

ented after the treaty has been considered as in Committee of 

e Whole and in the Senate. 

Mr, LODGE. If the Chair will allow me, I think the ruling 
he Chair at the time of the Versailles treaty was that reser- 
ions could be offered to the resolution of ratification in Com- 
ttee of the Whole, 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. They may there be offered. 

\lr. LODGE. After the articles are completed, of course. 

\ir, JOHNSON, jut they are not appropriately offered until 

the article shall have been adopted? 

\ir. LODGE. ‘That is my understanding. 

WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Committee on 


on agreeing to 


loreign Relations reported a reservation generally referred to | 


he Brandegee amendment: 
on of ratification. 
Mr. LODGE. It is. 
\ir. WALSH of Montana. That is in the nature of a reser- 


It is an amendment to the reso- 


i on, 
Mr. LODGE, It is. , 
‘iv. WALSH of Montana. Of course, it would be possible to 
id that by attaching other reservations or modifying it 
olherwise, 
Mr. LODGE. It can be amended. 
‘ir. WALSH of Montana. When that reservation comes be- 


the Senate for consideration? 
Vv. LODGE, Certainly. When that is reached the pending 
endment which [ huve moved is, of course, open to amend- 


lhent by substitution or by addition or by perfecting amend- | 
nents in any way. 

\ir. BRANDEGEK. Mr. President, may I make a_partia- 
entary inquiry ? 

fhe VIEH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the in- 


quity, 
Vv. BRANDEGEL, Am I correct in assuming that under the 

of the Senate, providing for the consideration of treaties, 
the same rule of procedure provided in that rule as to amend- 

ts will be observed in its application to reservations ? 

rule, as I recall it, provides that the decision of the 
Senate arrived at in Committee of the Whole shall be reduced 
'o the form of a resolution of ratification. A reservation is one 
of the decisions. So we will hardly know how to formulate a 
to incorporate 
I assume that 


l rhe 


2 resolution of ratification unléss we know whut 
; in it, 


what the decisions have been. Therefors 
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all amendments and reservations to be made are to be made 
in Committee of the Whole and that when we get into the 
Senate it will not then be in order to offer any more reserva- 
tions or amendments, but only to reduce to the form of a 
resolution of ratification the decisions which the Senate has 
arrived at in Committee of the Whole. 

I do not know that the Chair followed me completely. I 
made the statement roughly and not with the rule before me, 
It was called to my mind by what has taken place. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that after the action of the Committee 
of the Whole has been reported to the Senate it is then open 
to amendment, but after the amendments have been disposed 
of in the Senate it is not open then to further amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I eall the attention of the Chair and 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from Con- 
necticut to the express provision of the rule governing the con- 
sideration of»treaties? It is not superseded by the unanimous- 
consent agreement in any particular. The provision to which 
I am referring is found in Rule 37, page 40, of the copy of the 
Senate Manual which I have. The provision of the rule is: 

And when through with the proceedings had as in Committee of the 
Whole shall be reported to the Senate, when the question shall be, if 
the treaty be amended, “ Will the Senate concur in the amendments 
Committee of the Whole?" And the amendments may be 
taken separately, or in gross, if no Senator shall object; after which 
new amendments may be proposed. 

Mr. LODGE, I tried to state that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that after the report is made to the 
Senate from the Committee of the Whole and after a vote has 
been taken on the amendments made in Committee of the 
Whole, either en bloc or separately, new amendments by the 
express provisions of the rule will be in order. 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I just tried to state, but I 
afraid I did not do it clearly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understood the Senator to say that after 
the amendments made in the Committee of the Whole had been 
concurred in in the 


am 


Senate, no new amendments could be 

offered. 
Mr. LODGE. I said that then amendments could be offered 
in the Senate, but after they had all been agreed to, new 


amendments and all, it was not then open to amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If that is the understanding of the Sena- 
tor, I concur in it. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the rule is perfectly clear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
article 2. 

Mr. ROBINSON. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
called the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD. Making the same announcement as before, 
I am privileged to vote, and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 66, nays 28, as follows: 

YEAS—66. 


agreeing to 


Ball Fletcher Moses Shortridge 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Myers Smoot 
Broussard Gooding Nelson Spencer 
Bursum Hale New Stanfield 


Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 


Ilarreld 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 


Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 


Sterling 
Sutherland 
‘Townsend 


Colt Kendrick Norris Trammell 
Cummins Keyes Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Ladd Owen Wadsworth 
Dial Lenroot Page Warren 
Dillingham Lodge Pepper Watson, Ind. 
du Pont McCormick Phipps Weller 

Edge MeCumber Poindexter Williams 
Elkins McKinley Pomerene Willis 


Ernst McLean Runsdell 


Fernald McNary Rawson 
NAYS-——28 
Ashurst Harris McKellar Simmons 
Borah Harrison Overman Smith 
Caraway Heflin Pittman Stanley 
Culberson Hitcheock Reed Swanson 
France Johnson Robinson Walsh, Maas. 
Gerry King Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Glass La Follette Shields Watson, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—2. 
Crow Jones, N. Mex. 


So article 2 was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
cle 3 of the treaty. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

II! 

This treaty shall remain in force for 10 years from the time it shall 
take effect, and after the expiration of said period it shall continue to 
be in force subject to the right of any of the high contracting parties 
to terminate it upon 12 months’ notice. 

Mr. REED. I move to amend article 3 by striking out the 
words “and after the expiration of said period it shall continue 


The Secretary will now read arti- 
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so that the article as proposed to be amended 


to be in force,” 
would read: 

This treaty shall remain in force for 10 years from the time it shall 
take effect, subject to the righs of any of the high contracting parties 
to terminate it upon 12 months’ notice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri to article 3. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
Same announcement as heretofore, I yote “ nay.” 

The roll call baving been concluded, the result was an- 


Making the 


nounced—yeas 29, nays 64, as follows: 

YEAS—29. 
Ashurst Tlarrison Pittman Swanson 
sorah Heflin Reed Trammell 
Caraway Hiicheock Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Johnson Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
France King Shields Watson, Ga, 
Gerry La Follette Simmons 
(Hass McKellar Smith 
Harris Overman Stanley 

NAYS—64. 
Ball Fernald McNary Ransdell 
Brandegee Fletcher Moses Rawson 
Droussard Frelinghuysen Myers Shortridge 
Bursum Gooding Nelson Smoot 
Calder Liale New Spencer 
Cameron Harreld Newberry Stanfield 
Capper Kellogg Nicholson Sterling 
Colt Kendrick Norbeck Sutherland 
Cummins Keyes Norris Townsend 
Curtis Ladd Oddie Underwood 
Dial Lenroot Owen Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lodge Page Warren 
du Pont McCormick Pepper Watson, Ind. 
Kdge McCumber Phipps Weller 
Plkinus MeKinley Poindexter Williams 
Ernst McLean Pomerene Willis 

NOT VOTING—=3. 

Crow Jones, N. Mex. Jones, Wash. 


So Mr. ReEep’s amendment to article 3 was rejected. 
Mr. President, I move to amend article 3 by 
adding at the end thereof the first line of the last paragraph of 
article 1 of the covenant of the League of Nations, which reads 


Mr. REED. 


as follows: 


Al 


withdraw from this treaty. 
On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


y member may, after two years’ notice of its intention so to do, 


Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 
The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 


nounced—yeas 28, nays 63—as follows: 


YHWAS—28. 





Ashurst Harris McKellar Simmons 
Borah Ilarrison Overman Smith 
Caraway Ileflin Pittman Stanley 


Culberson 
France 


Hitcheock 
Johnson 


teed 
Robinson 


Swanson 
Walsh, Mass. 


Gerry King Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 

Glass La Follette Shields Watson, Ga, 
NAYS—63. 

Rall Fernald McLean Ransdell 


Bi indegee 


kKletcher 


McNary 


Rawson 


Broussard Frelinghuysen Moses Shortridge 
Bursum Gooding Myers Smoot — 
Calder Hale Nelson Spencer 
Cameron Ilarreld New Stanfield 
Capper Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
Colt Kellogg Nicholson Townsend 
Cummins Kendrick Norbeck Underwood 
Curtis Keyes Norris Wadsworth 
Dial Ladd Oddie Warren 
Dillingham Lenroot Page Watson, Ind. 
du Pont Lodge Pepper Weller 
budge McCormick Phipps Williams 
ielkins McCumber Poindexter Willis 
Ernst McKinley Pomerene 

NOT VOTING—5. 
Crow Owen Sutherland Trammell 


Jones, N. Mex. 
So Mr. Rerep’s amendment was rejected. 
PRESIDENT. 


The 


article 3. 


Mr. REED. 


VICE 


The question 


I call for the yeas and nays. 


on agreeing 


to 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 


Making 


the 


The 


roll eall 
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having been 


concluded, 


nounced—yeas 67, nays 26, as follows: 
YEAS—67. 


the 
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result was 


Ball Fletcher McNary Rawson 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Moses Shortridge 
Broussard Gooding Myers Smoot 
Bursum Hale Nelson Spencer 
Calder Harreld New Stanfield 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
Capper Kellogg Nicholson Sutherland 
Colt Kendrick Norbeck ‘Townsend 
Cummins Keyes Norris Trammell 
Curtis Ladd Oddie Underwood 
Dial Lenroot Owen Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lodge Page Warren 
du Pont MeCormick Pepper Watson, Ind, 
Edge McCumber Phipps Weller 
Elkins McKellar Poindexter Williams 
Ernst McKinley Pomerene Willis 
Fernald McLean Ransdell 
NAYS—26. 

Ashurst Harris Pittman Stanley 
Borah Harrison Reed Swanson 
Caraway Heflin Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Hitchcock Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
I’rance Johnson Shields Watson, Ga. 
Gerry King Simmons 
Glass La Follette Smith 

NOT VOTING—3. 
Crow Jones, N. Mex. Overman 


So article 3 was agreed to: 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The Secretary will read the next 
article. 


The reading clerk read article 4, as follows: 
av. 

This treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance with 

the constitutional methods of the high contracting parties and shall 
take effect on the deposit of ratifications, which shall take place at 
Washington, and thereupon the agreement between Great Britain and 
Japan, which was concluded at London on July 13, 1911, shall ter- 
minate. The Government of the United States will transmit to all the 
signatory powers a certified copy of the procés verbal of the deposit of 
ratifications. 
_ The present treaty, in French and in English, shall remain deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the United States and duly 
certified copies thereof will be transmitted by that Government to each 
of the signatory pewers. 

In faith whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present treaty. 

Done at the city of Washington, the 13th day of December, 1921, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
article 4. 

Mr. KING. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “yea.” 


Making the 


The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 73, nays 8, as follows: 
YEAS—73. 

tall Fletcher McNary Shortridge 
Lrandegee Frelinghuysen Moses Smoot 
Broussard Gooding Myers Spencer 
Bursum Hale Nelson Stanfield 
Calder Harreld New Sterling 
Cameron Harris Newberry Sutherland 
Capper Hetlin Nicholson Townsend 
Caraway Jones, Wash, Norbeck ‘Trammell 
Colt Kellogg Norris Underwood 
Culberson Kendrick Oddie Wadsworth 
Cummins Keyes Owen Walsh, Mont, 
Curtis Ladd Page Warren 

Dial Lenroot Pepper Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Lodge Phipps Weller 

du Pont McCormick Poindexter Williams 
Kdge McCumber Pomerene Willis 
Elkins McKellar Ransdell 

ernst McKinley Rawson 

Fernald McLean Sheppard 

NAYS—S. 
Ashurst Glass La Follette Smith 
France King Reed Walsh, Mass. 
NOT VOTING—15. 

Borah Hitchcock Pittman Stanley 
Crow Johnson Robinson Swanson 
Gerry Jones, N. Mex. Shields Watson, Ga. 
Harrison Overman Simmons 


So article 4 was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I move the adoption of the committee amend- 
ment to the resolution of ratification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the com- 
mittee amendment to the resolution of ratification. 

The Reaping CLieRK. Following the numerals “ 1921, 
a comma and the following words: 


subject to the following reservation and understanding, which is hereby 
made a part and condition of this resolution of ratification : 

The United States understands that under the statement in) the pre- 
amble or under the terms of this treaty there is no commitment (0 
armed force, no alliance, no obligation to join in any defense. 


insert 
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So as to make the resolution of ratification read’: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive N, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, a treaty between the United 
States, the British Empire, France, and Japan relating to their insular 
possessions and insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean, concluded at 
Washington December 13, 1921, subject to the following reservation 
i understanding, which is hereby made a part and condition of this 
eolution of ratification: 

The United States understands that under the statement in the pre- 
ble or under the terms of this treaty there is no commitment to 
med force, no alliance, no obligation to join in any defense. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
mmmittee amendment. 
Mr. POMERENE. I offer as a substitute for the amendment 
he language which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Seeretary will report the sub- 
stitute. 

The Reaprne CLERK. As a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment, insert the following: 


a 


; 


The question is on agreeing to the 


It is, however, understood that any adjustment provided for under 


article 1 hereof, and any understanding contemplated under article 2, 
in order to be binding upon the United States shall be ratified and 
executed in aecordance with the constitutional methods of the United 


states, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I offer the following amendment 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary 
sinmendment for the information of the Senate. 

The READING CLERK. The Senator from Montana 
the following, to be added at the close of the resolution: 
und that in case any controversy shall arise between any of the high 
ontracting parties and any other power involving the rights of any 
of said powers in relation to their insular possessions or dominions in 
the region of the Pacifie Ocean, not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, 
ind likely to lead to war, a conference such as is provided for in article 

of said treaty shall be called by the parties thereto, to which all 
iitions interested in said controversy shall be invited for the consid 
cration and adjustment of such controversy. 

Mr. WALSH 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The amendment offered by myself 
being an amendment to the resolution reported by the commit- 
ice, L inquire if it does not take precedence over the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Ohio, and whether it is not now 
hefore the Senate? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio is an amendment 
to the amendment reported by the committee. The rule pro- 
vides that committee amendments shall first be considered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not the point I am making. 
rhe rule provides that committee amendments must first be con- 
sidered, and I am proposing an amendment to the committee 
immendment, 

fhe VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio made his 
proposition first, and the Chair helds that it should bé consid- 
ered first. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I invite the attention of the Chair 
the rule that a substitute can not be entertained until the 

‘ution itself, for which it is offered as a substitute, is per- 
fected, and accordingly the amendment tendered by myself 

be for consideration first. 

Mr. LODGI., Mr. President, I may have misunderstood the 
nature of the amendment, but I understood the amendment of 
the Senater from Ohio to be in the nature of a substitute. If it 

i the nature of a substitute, it is clear that under general 
‘rliamentary law a perfecting amendment, such as that of- 
ved by the Senator from Montana, would come first. 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. The first ques- 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
Montana to the committee amendment to the resolution of 
ication, 

REKD. Let it be reported again. 

VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report it again. 
Reaping CrerkK. At the close of the resolution of ratifi- 
ndd the following: 

that in ease any controversy shal] arise between any of the high 
cting parties and any other power involving the rights of any of 


will report the 


proposes 


of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary 


oO 
re 


ould 


The 
rhe 


‘ Tien 


of 
likely 
i 


hations 


the Pacific 


Ocean, not satisfactorily 
to lead to 


war, a conference such 

of said treaty shall be called by the 
interested in said controversy shal 

and adjusiment of such centroversy. 

VICK PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
diment proposed the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
H] to the resolution of ratification. 

WALSH of Montana. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
ie yeas and nays were ordered, 


settled by diplomacy, 
as is provided for in 
oarties thereto, to which 
be invited for the con- 
tion 


er 
Cl yy 


re- 
to 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. POMBRENE. I am not sure that I understand at what 
point the Senator from Montana desires to insert this language. 
Is it intended to follow the language known as the Brandegee 
reservation ? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It se that it shall read: 


The United States understands that under the statement in the pre- 
amble or under the terms of this treaty there is no commitment to 
armed force, no alliance, no obligation to joim in any defense, and that 


in case— 

And so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). If my pair, 
the senior Senator from New Mexico | Mr. Jones], were present, 
he would vote “yea” on this question. I therefore transfer 
my pair to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. Crow] 
and vote “ nay.” 











is; 









































The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 36, nays 55, as follows: 
YEAS—36. 
Ashurst Glass MeKellar Sheppard 
Boruh Harris Myers Simmons 
Broussard Ilarrison Norris Smith 
Caraway ITfeflin Overman Stanley 
Culberson lliteheock Pittman Swanson 
Dial Johnson Pomerene Trammell 
Fletcher Kendrick Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 
France King Reed Valsh, Mont, 
Gerry La Follette Robinson Watson, Ga. 
NAYS 55. 
Ball Fernald McLean Shortridge 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen MeNary Smoot 
Bursum Gooding Moses Spencer 
Calder Hale Nelson Stanfield 
Cameron Harreld New Sterling 
Capper Jones, Wash. Newberry Townsend 
Colt Kellogg Nicholsen Underwood 
Cummins Keyes Norbeck Wadsworth 
Curtis Ladd Oddie Warren 
Dibtinghain Lenroot Page Watson, Ind. 
du Pont Lodge Pepper Welle: 
Kdge McCormick Phipps Williams 
Elkins McCumber Poindexter Willis 
Ernst McKinley Rawson 
NOT VOTING—5. 
Crow Owen Shields Sutherland 
Jones, N. Mex. 
So the amendment of Mr. Watsn of Montana to the com- 





mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the so-called Brandegee reservation. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The READING CLERK. 
following words: 

The United States understands that each of the hich contracting 
parties will respect the rights and possessions of all other nations and 
refrain from all acts of aggression against any other power or powers. 
If there should develop between any of the high contracting parties 
and any other power or powers a controversy which is not satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord sub 









Add at. the end of the reservation the 











sisting between any party or parties to this compact and any other 
power or powers, the high contracting parties shall invite all powers 
claiming an interest in the controversy to a joint conference to which 
the whole subject will be referred for consideration and adjustment 





Mr. ROBINSON. I e¢all for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk called 








the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD. If my pair, the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones], were present he would vote “ vea ” en this 
amendment. I therefore transfer my pair with that Senator 

| to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. Crow] and vote 
“nay.” 
The result was announced—veas 36, nays 56, as follews: 
YEAS—36 
Ashurst Glass McKellar Shields 
ltorah Harris Myers Simmons 
Broussard Harrison Norris Smith 
Caraway Hefiin Overman Stanley 
Culberson Hitchcock Pittman Swanson 
Dial Johnson Pomerene Tramme!l 
letecher Kendrick Reed Walsh, Mass 
| France King Robinson Walsh, Mont, 
| Gerry La Follette Sheppard Watson, Ga 
NAYS 56 
Ball Dillingham Tones, Wash. McLean 
Lrandegee Fide Kellogs M« Nary 
Bursum Elkins Key Moses 
Calder Ernst Ladd Nelson 
Cameron Fernald Lenroot New 
Capper Frelinghuysen Lodge Nc wherry 
Colt Gooding MeC'ormick Nicholson 
Cummins Ilale Met'umber Norbeck 
Curtis Harreld McKinley Oddie 
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Page Rawson Sterling Warren 
Pepper Shortridge Sutherland Watson, Ind, 
Phipps Smoot Townsend Weller 
Poindexter Spencer Underwood Williams 
Ransdell Stanfield Wadsworth Willis 

NOT VOTING—4. 
Crow du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Owen 


So Mr. Roprnson’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr, President, I offer an amendment to the 
reservation to follow immediately after the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
The Secretary will report the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

The AssisTaANT Secretary. Add to the resolution of ratifica- 
tion and following the amendment proposed by the committee 
the following words: 

And that if there should develop between any of the high contracting 
parties or any other power or powers having possessions in the region 
of the Pacific a controversy arising out of any Pacific question involv- 
ing said insular rights and possessions threatening war, which is not 
satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, the United States shall have the 
right to invite said other power or powers to a joint conference with 
= ~~ powers, to which the whole subject shall be referred for con- 
sideration 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment be 
restated, 

The Assistant Secretary again reported the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Not knowing 
how the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonres], with 
whom I have a pair, would vote if present, I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and vote 
“nay.” 

The roll 
nounced 


On this amendment I demand the yeas and 


call having been concluded, the result was 
yeas 31, nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 


an- 


Ashurst Harris Norris Smith 
Borah Llarrison Pittman Stanley 
Caraway Ileflin Pomerene Swanson 
Culberson litchcock Reed Trammell 
Fietcher Johnson Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
France King Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Gerry La Follette Shields Watson, Ga. 
Glass McKellar Simmons 
NAYS—60. 

Ball Fernald McLean Rawson 
srandegee Frelinghuysen MeNary Shortridge 
Bursum Gooding Moses Smoot 
Calder Hale Myers Spencer 
Cameron Harreld Nelson Stanfield 
Capper Jones, Wash, New Sterling 
Colt Kellogg Newberry Sutherland 
Cummins Kendrick Nicholson Townsend 
Curtis Keyes Norbeck Underwood 
Dial Ladd Oddie Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lenroot Page Warren 
du Pont Lodge Pepper Watson, Ind. 
Kdge McCormick Phipps Weller 
Elkins McCumber Poindexter Williams 
Ernst McKinley Ransdell Willis 

NOT VOTING—5. 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. Overman Owen 


Crow 

So Mr. PirrMan’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. LA FO@RLETTER. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the Secretary’s desk to the committee amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The senior Senator from Wis- 
consin offers an amendment to the committee reservation, which 
will be stated by the Secretary. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. At the end of the resolution of 
ratification, following the amendment reported bv the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, it is proposed to add: 

Provided, That the Senate advises and consents to the ratification of 
said treaty with the understanding, to be made part of such ratifica- 
tion, that the agreement between Great Britain and Japan concluded 
at London og July 13, 1911, shall not in fact or in substance be re- 
pewed during the life of said treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senater from Wisconsin to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 


I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
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Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 


I am privileged 
to vote on this amendment, and I vote “ nay.” 


The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 

nounced—yeas 30, nays 62, as follows: 

YEAS—=30. 
Ashurst Harris Norris Stanley 
Borah Harrison Overman Swanson 
Caraway Heflin Pittman Trammell 
Culberson Hitchcock Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Johnson Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
France King Shields Watson, Ga, 
Gerry La Follette Simmons 
Glass McKellar Smith 

NAYS—62. 
Ball Fernald McNary Shortridge 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Moses Smoot 
Broussard Gooding Myers Spencer 
Bursum Hale Nelson Stanfield 
Calder Harreld New Sterlin 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Newberry Sutherland 
Capper Kellogg Nicholson Townsend 
Colt Kendrick Norbeck Underwood 
Cummins Keyes Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Ladd Page Warren 
Dial Lenroot Pepper Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Lodge Phipps Weller 
du Pont McCormick Poindexter Williams 
Edge McCumber Pomerene Willis 
Elkins McKinley Ransdell 
Ernst McLean Rawson 

NOT VOTING—4. 

Crow Jones, N. Mex. Owen Robinson 


So Mr. La Fo irerre’s amendment to the amendment of the 
comunittee was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the Secretary’s desk as an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment to the amendment of the committee to the 
resolution of ratification, which the Secretary will read. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. At the end of the resolution of 
ratification it is proposed to add the following: 

Provided, That the Senate advises and consents to the ratification of 
the said treaty with the understanding, to be made part of such ratifi 
cation, that none of the high contracting parties shall, during the life 
of such treaty, without consulting the other parties, enter into any 
separate arrangement or understanding with another power, whether 
one of the high contracting parties or not, with referenceseither to their 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the region of the Pacifi: 
Ocean or to the Asiatic mainland, which shall in any way prejudice the 


objects and rights of the said parties under this treaty or which shall 
be inconsistent with the terms thereof. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I am reliably 
informed that if my pair, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
JONES], were present he would vote as I am about to vote on 


this question. I therefore feel at liberty to vote, and vote 
* nay.” 
The roll cal! having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 27, nays 59, as follows: 
YEAS—27. 
Ashurst Glass Norris Smith 
Borah Ibarris Pittman Swanson 
Caraway Harrison Reed Trammell 
Culberson Hitchcock Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Johnsop Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
France La Follette Shields Watson, Ga. 
Gerry McKellar Simmons 
NAYS—59. 

Ball Fernald McLean Rawson 
3randegee Frelinghuysen McNary Shortridge 
sroussard Gooding Moses Smoot 
Bursum Hale Myers Spencer 
Calder Harreld Nelson Sterling 
Cameron Jones, Wash. New Sutherland 
Capper Kellogg Newberry Townsend 
Colt Kendrick Nicholson Underwood 
Cummins Keyes Norbeck Wadsworth 
Curtis Ladd Oddie Warren 
Dial Lenroot Page Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Lodge Pepper Weller 
du Pont McCormick Phipps Williams 
Edge McCumber Poindexter Willis 
Elkins McKinley Ransde!l 

NOT VOTING—10. 
Crow Jones, N. Mex. Owen Stanley 
Ernst King Pomerene 
Heflin Overman Stanfield 


So Mr. La Fouierrre’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 





1922. 





Mr. LA F¢ ILLETTE. 
cond to the desk. 

‘he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment to the committee amendment, which will 


he stated. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

provided, That the Senate advises and consents to the ratification 
, said treaty, with the umderstanding, to be made a part of such 
tification, that in case any of the high contracting parties shall 
have entered into any separate treaties, agreements, or understandings, 
whether public or secret, either between themselves or with any other 
ower or powers, which are inconsistent with the terms of this treaty 
o prejudicial to its objects, it shall be the duty of such high con- 
tracting party or parties upon the ratification of this treaty to ter- 
minate such separate treaties, agreements, or understandings at the 
earliest time compatible with. their terms. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas ‘and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). On this amend- 
ment I am privileged to vote without transfer. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll eall having been concluded, the result was an- 
nouneed—yeas 17, nays 64, as follows: 


I offer the further amendment which I 


YEAS—17. 
Ashurst Iwance Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Borah Harris Reed Watson, Ga. 
Caraway Johnson Sheppard 
Culberson La Follette Shields 
Fletcher Norris Stanley 
NAYS—64. 

Ball Frelinghuysen McLean Shortridge 
yrandegee Gooding McNary Smoot 
Broussard Hale Moses Spencer 
Bursum }larreld Myers Stanfield 
Calder Hitcheock Nelson Sterling 
Cameron Jones, Wash. New Sutherlatid 
Capper Kellogg Newberry Townsend 
Colt Kefidrick Norbeck Trammell 
Cummins Keyes Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Ladd Page Wadsworth 
Dial Lenroot Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
dn Pont Lodge Phipps Warren 
Hidge McCormick Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
}ikins McCumber Pomerene Weller 
ernst McKellar Ransdell Williams 
Vernald McKinley Rawson Willis 

NOT VOTING—15. 
Crow Harrison Nicholson Simmons 
Dillingham Heftin Overman Smith 
erry Jones, N. Mex. Owen Swanson 
Glass King Robinsen 


So Mr. La FOo.ierre’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have one more amendment, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end 
of the reselution of ratification the following: 

Provided, That, it being the intention of the United States to grant 
full and complete independence to the Philippine Islands, the Senate 
advises and consents to the ratification of the said treaty with the 
understanding, to be made part of such ratification, that the high con- 
tracting parties to this treaty agree to recognize and respect the po- 
litical independence and territorial integrity of the Philippine Islands 
after such Independence is granted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Upon that I ask for the yeas aud nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pre- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
same annowneement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 60, as follows: 

YEAS—27. 


Making the 


Ashurst King Pittman Smith 
Metecher Ladd Ransdell Swanson 
Gerry La Follette Reed Trammell 
Harris McKellar Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Harrison Norris Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Hitcheoek Overman Shields Watson, Ga. 
Johnson Owen Simmons 

NAYS—60. 
Ball Ernst McKinley Pomerene 
Brandegee Fernald McLean Rawson 
broussard France McNary Shortridge 
Rursum Frelinghuysen Moses Smoot 
Calder Gooding Myers Spencer 
Cameron ITale Nelson Sterling 
Capper Harreld New Sutherland 
Colt Jones, Wash. Newberry Townsend 
Cummins Kellogg Nicholson Underwood 
Curtis Kendrick Norbeck Wadsworth 
Dial Keyes Oddie Warren 
Dillingham Lenroot Page Watson, Ind, 
du Pont Lodge Pepper Weller 
KHdge McCormick Phipps Wiliams 
Eiking McCumber Poindexter Wihis 
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NOT VOTING—9. 


Borah Culberson Heflin Stanfield 
Caraway Glass Jones, N. Mex. Stanley 
Crow , 

So Mr. La Fotterre’s amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I present the following amendment. to fol- 
low the committee reservation. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

amendment. 

The ASsIsTANT SecRETARY. Add at the end of the reselution 
of ratification, and to the proposed amendment of the com- 
mittee, the following words: 
and that the United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to 
decide what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction and declares 
that all domestic and political questions relating wholly or in part to 
its internal affairs, including immigration, labor, coastwise traffic. the 
tariff, commerce, the suppression of traffic in women and children and 
in opium and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic questions, 
are solely within the jurisdiction of the United States and are not under 
this treaty to be submitted in any way for consideration. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the rol. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as before, I am privileged to vote, and i 
vote “ nay.” 

The roll call 
nounced—yeas 28 


The Secretary will report the 


concluded, the resuit 


nays 65, as follows: 


having been Was an- 


es 

YEAS—2s8. 
Ashurst Glass La Follette Simmons 
Borah Ilarris Overman Smith 
Ca raway Harrison Pittman Swanson 
Culberson THreflin Reod Trammell 
Fletcher Hitchcock Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
France Johnson Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Gerry King Shields Watson, Ga. 

NAYS—65. 
Ball Frelinghuysen Moses Shortridge 
Brandegee Cooding Mvers Smoot 
sSroussard Hale Nelson Spencer 
Bursum Harreld New Stanfield 


Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 


Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 


Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 


Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 


Colt Keyes Norris Underwood 
Cummins Ladd Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Lenroot Owen Warren 

Dial Lodge Page Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham * McCormick Pepper Weller 

du Pont McCumber Phipps Williams 
Edge McKellar Poindexter Willis 
Elkins McKinley Pomerene 

Ernst McLean Ransdell 


Rawson 
NOT VOTING—8. 
Crow Jones, N. Mex. 

So Mr. PrrrTMan’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I offer the following as an amendment to 
the pending reservation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Add at 
of ratification the following words: 
The United States understands that the 
taken under article 2 shall be exclusively 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 


Fernald McNary 


Stanley 


The Secretary will state the amend- 
the end of the resolution 


most efficient measures to 


be pacific measures 


Making the 


The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 

nounced—yeas 29, nays 63, as follows: 

YEAS—29. 
Ashurst Harris Overman Smith 
Borah Harrison Pittman Swanson 
Caraway Heflin l’omerene Trammell 
Culberson Hitchcock Reed Walsh, Mass, 
Fletcher Johnson Robinson Watson, Ga 
France King Sheppard 
Gerry La Follette Shields 
Glass Norris Simmons 

NAYS—63, 
Ball du Pont Keyes Nelson 
Brandegee Edge Ladd New 
Broussard Elkins Lenroot Newberry 
Bursum Ernst Lodge Nicholson 
Calder Fernald McCormick Norbeck 
Cameron Frelinghuysen McCumber Oddie 
Capper Gooding McKellar Owen 
Coit Hale McKinley Page 
Cummins Harreld McLean Pepper 
Curtis Jones, Wash, MeNary Poindexter 
Dial Kellogg Moses Ransdell 
Dillingham Kendrick Myers Rawson 
























Shortridge Sterling Wadsworth Weller 
Smoot Sutherland Walsh, Mont. Williams 
Spencer Townsend Warren Willis 
Stonfield Underwood Watson, Ind. 

NOT VOTING—4, 
Crow Jones, N. Mex, Phipps Stanley 


So Mr. JOHNSON’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

‘ir. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
lbent, 

fhe VICK 
amendment, 

he Assistant Secretary. As a part of the resolution of 
ratification the Senator from California offers the following: 


Che United States understands that it assumes no obligation, either 
legal or moral, to maintain the rights in relation to the insular posses- 
sions or Insular dominions of any of the other high contracting parties ; 
and that the consent of the Congress of the United States shall be 
necessary to any adjustment or understanding under articles 1 or 2 
by which the United States is to be bound in any way, and that there 
is no obligation, either legal or moral, to give such consent. 
HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary tnquiry 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it in order for me to inquire of the 
Senator from California if this is the original Brandegee reser- 
vation which was agreed to in the Foreign Relations Com- 
iniftee and which was changed at the request of the President? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT 
:mendment of the Senator 
amendment, 

Mr. HARRISON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 


PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 


Mr 


The question is on agreeing to the 
from California to the committee 


preceeded to eall the roll, 

“Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
Sime announcement as before, I am privileged to vote. I vote 
*nay.” 

he roll eali having been concluded, the result was an- 
no need—yeas 28, nays 64, as follows: 

YEAS—28 
iurst Harris McKellar Sheppard 
rah Harrison Moses Shields 
ay {leflin Norris Simmons 
son Hitchcock Overman Stanley 
rance Tobnson Pittman Swanson 
¢ King Reed Waish, Mass. 
‘lass La Iollette Robinson Watson, Ga, 
NAYS—64. 
Ball Fernald McLean Shortridge 
RBrandegee Fletcher McNary Smoot 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Myers Spencer 
Gursum (,ooding Nelson Stanfield 
‘alder Ilale New Sterling 
Cameron [farreld Newberry Sutherland 
Cupper Jones, Wash. Nicholson Townsend 
Colt Kellogg Norbeck Trammell 
Cummins Kendrick Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Keyes Page Wadsworth 
Dial Ladd Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
illingham Lenroot Phipps Warren 
iu Pont Lanige ePoindexter Watson, Ind. 
Khdge McCormick Pomerene Weller 
Eeikins McCumber Ransdell Williams 
Ernst McKinley Rawson Willis 
NOT VOTING—4. 
Crow Jones, N. Mex Owen Smith 


So Mr. JOHNSON’S amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I offer the following amendment to be 
added at the end of the pendimg reservation. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Add at the end of the proposed 
of the committee to the resolution of ratification 
the following words: 


amendment 


tinited 
vill 

inderstanding 
treaty 


ROBINSON 


States understands 
refrain from entering 
with any other 


The 
parties 
or 
this 
Mr. 


hays 


that 
into 
power 


of the 
secret 
powers 


-ach 
any 
or 


high 
treaty, 
luring 


‘ontracting 
igreement, 
the life of 


i the amendment I demand the yeas and 


‘he yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll, 
\ KHRNALD 


Ip 
vil 


when his name -was called). Making the 

sume announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll eall laving been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 32, nays 60, as follows: 

YEAS—32 

\shurst larris Norris Simmons 
Lorna Harrison Overman Smith 
Caraway Heflin Pittman Stanley 
Culberson Hitchcock Pomerene Swanson 
Metcher Johnson Reed Trammell 
France King tobinson Waish, Mass. 

rey La Follette Sheppard Walsh, Mont, 
tlass McKellar Shields Watson, Ga, 
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NAYS—60, 
Ball | Ernst McLean Rawson 
Brandegee Fernald McNary Shortridge 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Moses Smoot © 
Bursum Gooding Myers Spencer 
Calder Hale Nelson Stanfield 
Cameron Harreld New Sterling 
Capper Jones, Wash, Newberry Sutherland 
Colt | Kellogg Nicholson Townsend 
Cummins Kendrick Norbeck Underwood 
Curtis Keyes Oddie Wadsworth 
Dial Ladd Page Warren 
Dillingham Lenroot Pepper Watson, Ind. 
duPont Lodge Phipps Weller 
Edge McCumber Poindexter Williams 
Elkins McKinley Ransdell Wiltis 
NOT VOTING—4. 
Crow Jones, N. Mex, McCormick Owen 
So Mr. Roprnson’s amendment to the amendment was re 
jected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment to the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. POMERENE obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President-— 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator from Missouri desire to 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. POMERENKE,. Very well. 
tute, but if the Senator from 
amendment I yield to him. 

Mr. REED. I offer the amendment, which I send to the desk, 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 


I expected to offer my substi- 
Missouri desires to offer an 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amenid- 
ment will be stated. 
The ASSISTANT Secretary. At the end of the resolution 


of ratification it is proposed to add the following proviso: 

Provided, That the United States agrees to this treaty with the ex 
g that it reserves to itself the right to withdraw 
therefrom at any time any of the other parties to the treaty shall, in 
the opinion of the President of the United States or of the Congress 
by joint resolution expressed, wrongfully engage in war with aun 
country, thereby imperiling the peace of the Pacific 

Mr. REED. On that amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, [ vote “ nay.” 

The roll call having been coneciuded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 28, nays 63, as follows: 

YEAS—28. 
Ashurst Ilarrison Overman Smith 
Borah Lleflin Pittman Stanley 
Caraway Hitchcock Reed Swanson 
Culberson Johnson Robinson Trammell 
France King Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Gerry La Follette Shields Walsh, Mont. 
Harris McKellat Simmons Watson, Ga. 
NAYS—63. 
Ball Fernald McLean Ransdell 
Brandegee Fletcher McNary Rawson 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Moses Shortridge 
Bursum Gooding Myers Smoot 
Calder Hale Nelson Spencer 
Cameron liarreld New ocanfield 
Capper Jones, Wash Newberry Sterling 
Colt Kellogg Nicholson Sutherland 
Cummins Kendrick Norbeck Townsend 
Curtis Keyes Norris Underwood 
Dial Ladd Oddie Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lenroot Page Watson, Ind. 
du Pont Lodge Pepper Weller 
Edge McCermick Phipps Williams 
Elkins McCumber Poindexter Willis 
Ernst McKinley Pomerene 
NOT VOTING—5. 

Crow Jones, N. Mex. Owen Warren 
Glass 

So Mr. Reep’s amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected, 


Mr. REED. I offer another amendment to the amendment »! 
the committee to the resolution of ratification. 

lhe VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendmen 
will be stated. 

The ASS{tSTANT Secretary. At the end of the resolution © 
ratification it is proposed to add the following proviso: 


Provided, That the United States agrees to this treaty with the 
press understanding and reservation that article 2 of said treaty sha 
not apply to any situation arising out of the military occupation of a! 
of the high eontracting parties of any part of the mainland of As): 
included in the boundaries of the Chinese or Russian Empires as th 
existed in 1890. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to tlie 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri to the amend 
ment of the committee to the resolution of ratification, 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 
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\Mr. ROBINSON. I hope we may have the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Is the demand seconded? [A 
pause.| The demand is not sufficiently seconded. 

Mr. REED. Then, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

’ ‘The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, and called the 
pune of Mr. AsHURST, who responded to his name. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I rise to a point of 
order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make the point of order that the ab- 
sence of a quorum can not be suggested at this time, the roll 
cull last had having disclosed the presence of a quorum and no 
business having intervened in the meantime. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair is of the opinion that 
the point is raised too late, because the roll call was proceeding. 
The Secretary will continue calling the roll. 

The reading clerk resumed and concluded the calling of the 
roll, and the following Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McNary Shields 

Ball Gooding Moses Shortridge 
Borah Hale Myers Simmons 
Brandegee Harreld Nelson Smith 
Lroussard Harris New Smoot 
Bursum Harrison Newberry Spencer 
Calder Heflin Nicholson Stanfield 
Cameron Hitchcock Norbeck Stanley 
Capper Johnson Norris Sterling 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Oddie Sutherland 
Colt Kellogg Overman Swanson 
Culberson Kendrick Owen Townsend 
Cummins Keyes Page Trammell 
Curtis King Pepper Underwood 
Dial Ladd Phipps Wadsworth 
Dillingham La Follette Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Badge Lenroot Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins Lodge Pomerene Warren 

rnst McCormick Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Fernald McCumber Rawson Watson, Ind. 
lletcher McKellar Reed Williams 
France McKinley Robinson Willis 
lrelinghuysen McLean Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-one Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, a quorum having been de- 
veloped, I ask for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to eall the roll. 

\ir. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
silie announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was. an- 
nounced—yeas 24, nays 64, as follows: 


YEAS—24. 


Ashurst Harrison Pittman Smith 
Borah Heflin Reed Stanley 
Caraway Hitchcock Robinson Swanson 
France Johnson Sheppard Walsh, Mass, 
Gerry La Follette Shields Walsh, Mont. 
Harris McKellar Simmons Watson, Ga. 
NAYS—64. 

Ball Fernald McLean Ransdell 
Lrandegee Fletcher McNary , Rawson 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Moses Shortridge 
| im Gooding Myers Smoot 
Calder Hale Nelson Spencer 
Cameron Harreld New Stanfield 
Capper Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
( Kellogg Nicholson Sutherland 
( mins Kendrick Norbeck Townsend 
Curtis Keyes Norris Underwood 
I Ladd Oddie Wadsworth 
I) cham Lenroot Page Warren 
du Pont Lodge Pepper Watson, Ind, 
Rug McCormick Phipps Weller 
Kikins McCumber Poindexter Williams 
Ernst McKinley Pomerene Willis 

NOT VOTING—8S. i 
( Glass King Owen 
( rson Jones, N. Mex. Overman Trammell. 
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\lr. Reep’s amendment to the amendment of the committee | 


: rejected. 
‘ir. REED. Mr. President, I have one more reservation, 
Which T send to the desk and ask to have read. 
‘he VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment | 
| be stated. 
the Asgistanr Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end 
oO! the proposed resolution of ratification, the following: 


ided, That the United States agrees to this treaty with the ex- 
nderstanding that it may withdraw from the same at any time 
ing one year’s notice of its intention to withdraw. | 


Mr, REED. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. | 


LXII 


84 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I am privileged to vote, and vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 26, nays 64, as follows: 

YEAS—26. 





Ashurst Harrison Overman Stanley 
Borah Hlefiin Pittman Swanson 
Caraway Hitchcock Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Johnson Sheppard Walsh, Mout. 
France La Follette Shields Watson, Ga. 
Gerry McKellar Simmons 
Harris Myers Smith 
NAYS—64. 

Rall Fernald McLean Ransdell 
Brandegee Fletcher McNary Rawson 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Moses Shortridge 
Bursum Gooding Nelson Smoot 
Calder Hale New Spencer 
Cameron Hlarreld Newberry Stanfield 
Capper Jones, Wash. Nicholson Sterling 
Colt Kellogg Norbeck Sutherland 
Cummins Kendrick Norris Townsend 
Curtis Keyes Oddie Underwood 
Dial Ladd Owen Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lenroot Page Warren 
du Pont Lodge Pepper Watson, Ind, 
Edge McCormick Phipps Weller 
Elkins McCumber Poindexter Williams 
Ernst McKinley Pomerene Willis 

NOT VOTING—6. 
Crow Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Trammell 
Glass King 


So Mr. REEp’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POMERENE. I now offer the substitute heretofore sent 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the sub- 
stitute. 

The ASSISTANT SEcRETARY. The Senator from Ohio moves to 
amend the committee amendment by striking out the last three 
lines, in the following words: 

The United States understands that under the statement in the 
preamble or under the terms of this treaty there is no commitment to 
armed force, no alliance, no obligation to join in any defense. 

And in lieu of those words inserting the following: 

It is, however, understood that any adjustment provided for under 
article 1 hereof, and any understanding contemplated under article 2 


in order to be binding upon the United States, shall be ratified and ex- 
ecuted in accordance with the constitutional methods of the United 
States. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, , 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 10, nays 78, as follows: 


YEAS—10. 


Making the 


Ashurst Fletcher Sheppard Walsh, Mass, 
Culberson Pomerene Trammell 
Dial Ransdell Underwood 
NAYS—78. 
Ball Glass McNary Simmons 
Borah Hale Moses Smith 
Brandegee Harreld Myers Smoot 
sroussard Harris Nelson Spencer 
sursum Heflin New Stanfield 
Calder Hitcheock Newberry Stanley 
Cameron Johnson Nicholson Sterling 
Capper Jones, Wash. Norbeck Sutherland 
Caraway Kellogg Norris Swanson 
Colt Kendrick Oddie Townsend 
Cummins Keyes Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Ladd Page Walsh, Mont. 


Dillingham La Follette Pepper Warren 


du Pont Lenroot Phipps Watson, Ga. 
Edge Lodge Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Elkins McCormick Rawson Weller 
Ernst McCumber Reed Williams 
Fernald McKellar Robinson Willis 
Franc McKinley Shields 
Frelinghuysen McLean Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—8 

Crow Gooding Jones, N. Mex. Owen 

| Gerry Herrison King Pittman 


So Mr. POMERENE’S amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. POMERENE. I move to amend the reservation by insert- 
ing, just before the concluding period, the language [I send to 
the desk, so aS to make it an additional reserv-:tion instead 
of a substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 
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Add at the end of the resolution 


and at the end of the committee amendment a comma and the 


following: 


And that any adjustment provided for under article 1 hereof, and 
any uwderstanding contemplated under article 2, in order to be binding 
upon the United States shall be ratified and executed in accordance 
with the constitutional methods of the United States. 


Mr. POMERENE. 


On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 


The roll having been concluded, 


nounced—yeas 13, nays 71, as follows: 
YEAS—13. 


Making the 


the result was an- 


Ashurst Fletcher Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Borah Harris tansdell 
Culberson Johnson Sheppard 
Dial La Follette Underwood 
NAYS—71. 

Ball Frelinghuysen Moses Simmons 
Brandegee Glass Myers Smith 
Broussard Gooding Nelson Smoot 
Bursum Ilale New Spencer 
{alder Harreld Newberry Stanfield 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Nicholson Sterling 
Capper Kellogg Norbeck Sutherland 
Caraway Kendrick Norris Swanson 
Colt Keyes Oddie Townsend 
Cummins Ladd Page Wadsworth 
Curtis Lenroot Pepper Walsh, Mont, 
Dillingham Lodge Phipps Warren 
du Pont McCormick Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Edge McCumber Rawson Watson, Ind. 
Elkins MeKellar Reed Weller 
Rrnst McKinley Robinson Williams 
Fernald McLean Shields Willis 
France McNary Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—12. 
Crow Heflin King Pittman 
Gerry Hitehcock Overman Stanley 
Harrison Jones, N. Mex. Owen Trammell 


So Mr. POMERENE’s amendment to the amendment was re- 


jected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment to the resolution of ratification. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. 


ification? 


I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The Senator will state the inquiry. 
The question is on the resolution of rat- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 


amendment, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PEPPER. The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Crow] is absent on account of serious illness. No pair has been 


Making the 


arranged for him. 


If present he would vote “ yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 91, nays iS follows: 


YEAS—91. 
Ashurst Frelinghuysen McLean Sheppard 
sall Gerry McNary Shields 
Borah Glass Moses Shortridge 
Brandegee Gooding Myers Simmons 
Broussard Hale Nelson Smith 
Bursum Harreld New Smoot 
Calder Harris Newberry Stanfield 
Cameron Harrison Nicholson Stanley 
Capper Heflin Norbeck Sterling 
Caraway Hitchcock Norris Sutherland 
Colt Johnson Oddie Swanson 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Overman Townsend 
Cummins Kellogg Owen Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Page Underwood 
Dial Keyes Pepper Wadsworth 
Dillingham Ladd Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
du Pont La Follette Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Edge Lenroot Poindexter Warren 
Ilkins Lodge Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Ernst MeCormick Ransdell Watson, Ind, 
Fernald McCumber Rawson Weller 
Fletcher Melksellar Reed Willis 
France McKinley Robinson 
NAYS—2. 
Spencer Williams 
NOT VOTING—3., 
Crow Jones, N. Mex. King 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


If there are no further amendments 


as in Committee of the Whole, the treaty will be reperted to 
the Senate. 
The treaty was reported to the Senate as amended. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty is in the Senate and 
open to amendment, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the first matter in order, 
as I understand the rule, is concurrence in the amendment 
agreed to in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
of ratification will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry, 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the reservation made as in Committee 
of the Whole been concurred in? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not. 

Mr. LENROOT. I submit to the Chair that the reservation 
should be concurred in exactly in the same way as if it had 
been an amendment. The decision of the Committee of the 
Whole is to be concurred in first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
made in Committee of the Whole to the resolution of ratifica- 
tion will first be concurred in. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no further amend- 
ments, the resolution of ratification will now be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as,follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive N, 
Sixty-seventh Comgress, second session, a treaty between the United 
States, the British Empire, France, and Japan relating to their insular 
possessions and imsular dominions in the Pacific Ocean, concluded at 
Washington, December 13, 1921, subject to the following reservation and 
understanding, which is hereby made a part and condition of this reso- 
lution of ratification : 

The United States understands that under the statement in the 


preamble or under the terms of this treaty there is no commitment to 
armed force, no alliance, no obligation to join in any defense. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution of ratification as amended. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to ask the Chair whether the 
resolution of ratification as read will, if adopted by the consti- 
tutional majority, apply to the following language of the treaty: 

In signing the treaty this day between the United States of America, 
the British Empire, France, and Japan it is declared to be the under- 
standing and intent of the signatory powers: 

1. That the treaty shall apply to the mandated islands in the Pacific 
Ocean ; provided, however, that the making of the treaty shall not be 
deemed to be an assent on the part of the United States of America 
to the mandates and shall not preclude agreements between the United 
States of America and the mandatory powers, respectively, in relation 
to the mandated islands, 

2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph of article 1 
refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which according to prin- 
ciples of international law lie exclusively within the domestic jurisiic- 
tion of the respective powers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that that 
is the declaration of the signatory powers and not a part of the 
treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I beg to inquire when opportunity will 
be given to offer amendments to that declaration? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not understand 
that it is open to amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that it changes the meaning of the treaty, and it was 
adopted on the same day with the treaty. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
this discussion is out of order under the upnanimous-consent 
agreement, The Chair has ruled correctly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has answered the par- 
liamentary inquiry of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. LODGE. Regular order! 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I only want a ruling by the Chair. Does 
the Chair rule that the resolution of ratification ratifies this 
declaration which has been made a part of the treaty? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment the Senate agreed that immediately after the reservations 
and amendments that might be pending should be acted upod 
it would then vote upon the resolution of ratification. That 
has been presented and is now before the Senate. The matter 
to which the Senator from Nebraska alludes is not the resolt- 
tion of ratification, and is net pending as an amendment to the 
resolution of ratification. 

Mr. REED. What is it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should judge from its being signed by 
the delegates to the international conference that it was their 
interpretation of the treaty, but it would be just as pertinent 
to make the President’s address to the Senate a part of tle 





ww orre 








resolution of ratification as to make the interpretation of those 
who framed the treaty. I make the point of order that the 
ynanimous-consent agreement compels a vote unless there are 
other amendments or reservations to be offered to the resolution 
of ratification. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not disputing that. I am simply 
seeking to get a ruling of the Chair to go into the Recorp, and 
if the Chair does not care té hear me on that subject, I of 
course Shall desist at once. It is for the Chair to say whether 
he desires to hear me, 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The resolution of ratification is before 
the Senate, and it is for the Chair to say whether the inquiry 
raised by the Senator presents a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the position 
of the question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Chair will permit me I will add 
one other thing. I am calling it to the attention of the Chair 
ut this time because ‘under the rules of the Senate it is required 
that the treaty shall be read, and this portion has not been 
read, 

Mr. LODGE. It is not a part of the treaty. That is why it 
has not been read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was transmitted to the Senate by the 
resident as a part of the treaty 

Mr. LODGE. It was not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And it is printed with the treaty in ad- 
vance of the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, all this debate is out of order, 
but the matter referred to by the Senator from Nebraska was 
not reported as a part of the treaty, and is not a part of the 
treaty. It is merely a declaration of the understanding and 
intent of the signatories of the treaty. 





Mr. HITCHCOCK, I assume that the Senate has the right | 


to pass upon the position of the United States as well as those 
who negotiated the treaty. Can they bind the Senate without 
the matter having even been read to the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point of order that this debate is 
out of order. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is not a debate. I am addressing my- 
self to the Chair. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a debate, and it is addressed to the 
merits of the question. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to cite the rule ! 


governing the deliberations of the Senate in the consideration 
of treaties. It is as follows: 


The decisions thus made shall be reduced to the form of a resolu- | 


tion of ratification, with or without amendments, as the case may be, 


which shall be proposed on a subsequent day, unless, by unanimous 
consent 


Which was had in this case— 
ihe Senate determine otherwise; at which stage no amendment shall be 
received, unless by unanimous consent. ‘ 

Nothing is now in order except to vote on the resolution of 
ratification, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD, Mr. WADSWORTH, and Mr. LODGE. 
Regular order! 

Mr. REED. The Chair does not mean to say that an amend- 
ment to the treaty could not now be offered? , 

Mr. LODGE. It could not be under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule an amendment to 
the treaty can not now be received except by unanimous con 
sent, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, Does the Chair rule, then, that the reso- 


lution of ratification upon which we are now to vote includes | 


the declaration to which I have referred? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not make any | 


ruliig on that question, because it is not before the Senate, as 
the Chair understands, 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. WADSWORTH, and others. 
Regular order! 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
e resolution of ratification as amended. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. WATSON of Indiana called for the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

lhe reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
JoNes]. On this question I understand, if that Senator were 
present, he would vote as I am about to vote. Therefore I 


f 


feel at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. GERRY (when the name of Mr. Jonrs of New Mexico 


Was called, The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. JoNrEs] is 
unavoidably absent. I am informed that, if present, he would 
Vote “ vea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 





Mr. PEPPER. 
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The senier Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


™~ , . s e * 
Crow], who is absent on account of illness, if present would 
vote “ yea.” 


The roll call resulted—yeas 67, nays 27, as follows: 
YEAS—67. 


| Ball Fletcher McNary Rawson 

Brandegee Frelinghuysen Moses Shortridge 
Broussard Gooding Myers Smoot 

| Bursum Ilale Nelson Spencer 
Calder Harreld New Stanfield 
Ca meron Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
Capper Kellogg Nicholson Sutherland 
Colt Kendrick Norbeck ‘Townsend 
Cummins Keyes Norris Trammell 
Curtis Ladd Oddie Underwood 
Dial Lenroot Owen Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lodge Page Warren 
du Pont McCormick Pepper Watson, Ind. 
Edge McCumber Phipps Weller 
Elkins McKellar Poindexter Williams 
Ernst McKinley Pomerene Willis 
Fernald McLean , Ransdell 

NAYS—27. 
Ashurst Harris Overman Smith 
Borah Harrison Pittman Stanley 
Caraway Heflin Recd Swanson 
Culberson Hitchcock Rebinson Walsh, Mass. 
France Johnson Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Gerry King Shields Watson, Ga. 
Glass La Follette Simmons 
NOT VOTING—2. 
Crow Jones, N. Mex. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 67, 
the nays are 27. ‘Two-thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing having agreed thereto, the Senate advises and consents te 
the ratification of the treaty. 


SUPPLEMENTARY FOUR-POWER TREATY. 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I now desire to call up the 
treaty supplementary to the four-power treaty. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the supplementary four-power treaty, which the Secretary will 
| read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France, and Japan 
have, through their respective plenipotentiaries, agreed upon the fol- 
lowing stipulations supplementary to the quadruple treaty signed at 
Washington on December 13, 1921: 

The term “insular possessions and insular dominions’ used in the 
aforesaid treaty shall, in its application to Japan, include only Karafuto 
(or the southern portion of the island of Sakhalin), Formosa, and the 
Pescadores, and the islands under the mandate of Japan. 

The present agreement shall have the same force and effect as the 
said treaty to which it is supplementary. 

The provisions of article 4 of the aforesaid treaty of December 13, 
1921, relating to ratification shall be applicable to the present agree- 
ment, which in French and English shall remain deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United States, and duly certified 
copies thereof shal! be transmitted by that Government to each of the 
other contracting powers. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed thle 
present agreement. 

Done at the city of Washington the 6th day of February, 1922, 

CHARLES EVAns Hugues [b.s.] 





HeENrY CaBoT LODGE rk. Gl 
| Oscak W., UNDERWOOD [u. s.] 
} [us.] ELinu Roor 
{u. S.] ARTHUR JAMES BALrour 
| lu. 8S.) Lee OF FAREHAM, 
| [u.s.] A. C. GeEDDES 
{u.s.} R. L. Borpen. 
iIn..s.] G. F. Pearce 
[u. 8S.) JoHN W SALMOND 
{[u. Ss.] ArTHUR JAMES BALFoUR 
{L. 8s.] VS SRIntvasa Sastri 
A SARRAUT [u. S.]} 
JUSSPRAND L. s.] 
T. Kato ik. a.) 
K. SHIDEH AIS [L. s.] 
M. HANITIARA rh. 3 


Mr. LODGE. I ask that the resolution of ratification re 
ported by the committee may also be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution of ratification re- 
ported by the committee will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), That 
the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive O, Si 


seventh Congress, second session, an agreement between the United 
States, the British Empire, France, and Japan, supplementary to the 
treaty between the same four powers relating to their insular posses 
sions and insular dominions, and defining the application of the term 
‘insular possessions and insular dominions” as relating to Japan, 
signed at Washington February 6, L922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to present con- 
| sideration? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President — 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment, please. Is it the purpose 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to proceed with the consid- 
eration of the supplementary treaty to a final disposition to-day? 
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Mr. LODGE. I should be very glad to dispose of it to-day. 
It seems to me that it is a treaty which requires but little 
debate, 

Mr. ROBINSON, 
ment which will be presented and which will require some con- 
sideration. I do not know how much discussion will occur. 
We have been in session for quite a prolonged period 

Mr. LODGE. 
this moment by unanimous consent. 
it over until to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that, but I prefer not to 
raise an objection. I merely wanted to state the viewpoint of 
some Senators who have given consideration to this subject, 
and to inform the Senator from Massachusetts that an amend- 
ment to the treaty will be presented and discussed. I should 
prefer not to object to the consideration of the treaty if the 
Senator from Massachusetts would allow it to go over until 
Monday. 

Mr. LODGE. Whether objection is made or not, if it goes 
over it will be in the same parliamentary status to-morrow ; that 
it will be in order. Of course, it will be open then to 
debate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
Massachusetts. 
I have submitted is to ascertain whether or not the treaty 
might go over and the Senate take a recess or adjourn until 
Monday. 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; I can not consent to an 
adjournment until Monday. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator permit me to make a 
statement in connection with that suggestion? 

Many of us have been so busily engaged in the consideration 
of the four-power treaty that we have had no opportunity 
whatever for the performance of other official duties. Many of 
them are pressing for attention; and I believe it would be a 
proper and wholesome proceeding to adjourn over until Mon- 
day, in order that Senators might be afforded an opportunity 
to give attention to other matters. If the Senator has given 
consideration to that proposal and reached a conclusion, I shall 
be glad to have him advise us. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I appreciate how much work 
on the treaty and its consideration here has prevented, I think, 
probably all Senators from atten ling to current business, I 
know it has prevented me; but I think it necessary that we 
should press these treaties as rapidly as possible, because the 
tariff bill will come in very shortly, and I am anxious to have 
the remaining treaties—to which I hope there wil] not be very 
serious objection—disposed of; and I should not feel justified 
in consenting to an adjournment until Monday. 

Mr. ROBINSON, 
Statement just made by the Senator from Massachusetts, that 
I am not apprised of any disposition to delay unduly the con- 
sideration of the remaining treaties. 
that has been taken in connection with the treaty just dis- 
posed of enforces the conclusion that no effort has been made to 
delay unfairly the disposition of that treaty. If the Senator 
from Massachusetts feels disposed to persist in that attitude, 
I shall object to the present consideration of this treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. I was perfectly willing to let it go over, but I 
can not consent to an adjournment until Monday. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworts in the chair). 
The Chair understands that objection is made to the present 
consideration of the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. LODGE. 
and be taken up in the morning. 

As in legislative session, 








is, 


I will be very frank with the Senator from 


RESTORATION OF FORESTS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. 
Recorp, in 8-point type, a communication from the Director of 
the Forest Service and also one from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with respect to measures looking to the restoration of 
forests. 

The PRESIDING 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, March 21, 1922. 


OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 


Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate. 
Dear SENaTOR FLETCHER: I have your letter of March 11, 
with which you inclosed a copy of the resolutions adopted by 


Mr. President, there is at least one amend- | ing out the serious situation confronting the agricultural in. 


Mr. President, may I say, in reply to the | 
Manufacturers’ Association indorse, provides for a national 


Then, Mr. President, the treaty will go over | 


IT ask permission to have inserted in the | 
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My primary object in making the inquiry which | 


I think the procedure | 
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the Southern Crate Manufacturers’ Asseciation concerning thy 
necessity for action to assure future supplies of timber for the 
agricultural industry of Florida. These resolutions, after point 


dustries of Florida with respect to future supplies of weed fo 
use in those industries, urge the enactment by the Congress oj 


’ | laws for the establishment and maintenance of a forest experi 
Of course, the treaty can only be considered at | 
One objection will carry | 


ment station in Florida, and of House bill 129, introduced )y 
Mr. Snecxt of New York, which bill provides for a nation-wide 
development of forestry. 

The fears of the Southern Crate Manufacturers’ Association 
as expressed in their resolutions, seem to me to be well founded 
The virgin forests of Florida are being cut rapidly, as are all 
those of the southern pine region. Meanwhile, there is a very 
large expansion of agriculture in the State, especially in the 
citrus industry, which ships most of its products in wooden 
eontainers. Estimates by local experts, based on the acreage 
already planted, indicate an annual consumption of 40,000,000 
boxes by the citrus growers alone within less than 10 years’ 
time. This will require about 240,000,000 feet of timber every 
year. The truck producers are also using millions of wooden 
crates, boxes, barrels, and baskets each year. Thoughtful and 
well-informed men in the State have told me that they do not 
know where these industries can obtain supplies of wood for 
their business needs beyond the next ten or fifteen years except 
by importations from the Pacific coast. And this is wholly 
aside from the large needs of your State for lumber in housing 
and general construction. 

The Florida farmer is in a less fortunate situation with re- 
spect to his future wood supply than is the farmer in California 
with whom he competes. The farmers’ associations in California 
are manufacturing the containers needed by their members te 
a large extent. The various cooperative associations have seven 
or eight sawmills and box factories, all drawing their logs wholly 
or in part from the national forests. They are sure of the op- 
portunity to seeure timber in the future, because the national 
forests are managed on the principle of furnishing a continuous 
supply of timber, and cutting in them is regulated so that it 
does not exceed the growth. Future crops of timber on the 
land now being cut over are assured. 

The Florida farmer can not be sure of his future supplies, 
since the only national forest in the State is of too small size 
to grow more than a small fraction of the timber which will 
certainly be needed. Without the protection from fire and the 
careful methods of cutting which are practiced on national 
forests, privately owned timberland produces new crops only 
by accident, and such new stands as do start up may be spoiled 
by injudicious early turpentining or may be cut before they 
should be. 

The Snell bill, which the resolutions of the Southern Crate 


program to meet the timber-supply situation throughout the 
country. One of its provisions would authorize the extension 
of national forests b3 *the purchase of land chiefly suitable for 
growing timber crops, irrespective of a demonstrable effect of 
the maintenance of a forest cover on the navigability of 
streams. It would extend to the southern pine region, for ex- 


| ample, the establishment of national forests through purchases, 


| which 


has been carried on in the Appalachian Mountains. 
Meanwhile at least one part of the Snell bill program has been 
favorably acted on by the Congress in a separate bill. Prob- 
ably other features of this general program will be similurly 
considered separately. There may be considerable delay, and 
meanwhile the situation in Florida is acute. I believe that in 
Florida public-spirited citizens would give the United States 
title to considerable areas of land chiefly valuable for growing 
forests, subject to certain temporary reservations, if they were 
assured that those lands would be administered as nationa! 
forests and that the future timber crops grown on them would 
be devoted first to supplying the needs of the agricultural in- 
dustries of the State. In view of the uncertainty of the eurly 
enactment of the proposed general legislation with a sufficient 
appropriation to enable effective action to be taken promptly, 
and in order to take advantage of any opportunity for earlier 
action in Florida that may result from offers of land without 
the necessity of drawing on the Federal Treasury for purchase 
money, I believe that special legislation should be enacted 
promptly. A suggested form of bill is inclosed. 

The State has virtually extended an invitation to the Federal 


| Government to help in meeting the situation by acquiring and 


| administering additional national forests within its borders, 45 





premeditated in the proposed legislation. The State legislature 
passed and on June 2, 1921, the governor of the State approved 
the following act (General Laws of Florida, 1921, vol. 1, p. 373, 
chap. S564) ; 
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rion 1. Bhat the consent-of the State of Plorida be, and is hereby, 

o the acquisition by the United States, by purchase, gift, or con- 

nation With adequate compensation, of such lands im Florida as im 
apinion of the Federal Government may be needed for the establish- 
onsolidation, and extension of national forests in the State: 
ied. That the State of Florida shall retain a cor current pane. 
with the United States in and over lands so acquired so far that 
‘i) process in all cases, and such criminal precess as may issue under 
oh authority of the State of Florida, against any person charged with 


‘ho commission of any crime without or within said jurisdiction, may 
he executed thereon in like manner as if this act had not been passed. 

<re. 2. Power is hereby conferred upon the Congress of ‘the United | 
states to pass such Jaws and to make or provide fer the making of | 


rules and regulations, of both a civil and criminal nature, and pro- 
punishment therefor, as in its judgment may be necessary for | 
the administration, econtrel, and protection of such lands as may be 
from time to time aequired by the United States under the provisions | 

this act. . 

If it should prove possible to establish one or more national for- 
ests in Florida under the proposed legislation and in response to 
tho State’s invitation, the only expense to the Federal Government 
would be for the pretection and administration of the land so 
acquired; but there would be little, if any, revenue from the 
nitional forest or forests so established until such grazing 
rights a8 might be reserved by the donor had expired and the | 
new crop of timber had reached a size where cutting or tur- | 
pentine operations were feasible. In this respect such lands 
would be in the same status as much of the land which had been 
purchased in the Seuthern Appalachians and in the White | 
Mountains under the aet of March 1, 1911. 

Lands so acquired would be withdrawn from local taxation, 
so far us the land itself is concerned, but under existing law 
”5 per cent of the gross revenues from the national forests 
ure given to the States in lieu ef taxes fer the benefit of the | 
school and road funds of the counties in which the national 
forests are situated. This revenue would be small or lacking 
at tirst, but would ultimately be much greater than the counties 
could hope to get from the same land were it to remain in 
private ownership. I am informed that large areas of cut- 
over pine land of low value for agriculture are reverting to the 
State of Florida and to the other States in the southern pine | 
helt, because the owners are unwilling to pay taxes on them 
under the current assessed valuations and rates of taxation. 
hese lands are in reality a liability to the State rather than an 
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asset, and the placing of them in a national forest in order that | 
they may be made productive would assure the State and county | 
that these lands will later contribute liberally to the expenses 
of the local governments. 

The resolutions cover also the question of forest experinrent 
stations. This I realize is a matter in which you have been | 
personally interested, as shown by the introduction of a bill to 
establish such a station (S. 627). The position of the depart- | 
nent is so well covered in its report of May 12 on this bill 
that I am ineclosing a copy, and will not attempt to repeat the | 
points which it makes. I am inclosing also a copy of Depart- | 
inental Cireular 1838, which also covers somewhat the same | 
ground. In order to supply the rapidly growing needs of the | 
South itself for timber and to assist in supplying as well the | 
requirements of the Middle West and the North the forest lands | 
of the South must be nrade to preduce timber to their full 
capacity, This can be accomplished only by intensive technical 
methods of ferestry, the basis for which can be obtaimed only | 
through the work of a forest experiment station. Instead, how- 
ever, of establishing stations in individual States, my sugges- | 
tion would be to enlarge sufficienthy the werk already under | 
way on a small scale in the Seuth te cover the preblems of | 
ill the States in the southern pine belt. The cost of the work | 
can be held to a nrinimum and its effectiveness increased if the 
closely related preblems of the different Southerm States are | 
approached and handled from the regional standpoint. 

Very truly yours, 


W. B. Greecey, Forester. 
[Duclosure. ] 


\ bill to authorize the acreptance of title to forest lands in the State 
of Florida and to create national forests therefrom and for other 


purposes, 


Be it enacted, etc., That to enable owners of lands chiefly valuable for 
'he growing of timber crops, situated in the State of Florida, to donate | 
or devise such lands to the United States fer national-forest purposes | 

order to assure future timber supplies fer the agricultural and other 

ries of the State, the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au 
thorized, in his discretion, to accept on behalf of the United States title 
'o any such land so donated or devised, subject to such reservations, 

donor, of the present crop of merchantable timber and of mineral 
id grazing rights as the Secretary of Agriculture may find to be rea 
onable and not detrimental to the purposes of this act, and to pay 
out of any moneys appropriated for the general expenses of the Forest 
Service the cost of recording deeds or other expenses incident toe exam 
‘mation and acceptance of title: Provided, That any lands to which | 
tit so aceepted shall be in units of such size er so located as to be | 
‘apable of economical administration as national forests by themselves | 
*r jomtiy with other lands acquired under this act or jointhy with the 
existing Florida National Forest. 





Sec. 2. Lands to which title is accepted under this act shall. woon 
acceptance of title, become national forest lands, subject to all laws 
affecting lands acquired under the act of Mareh 1, 1911 (36 Sta 61>. 
In the sale of timber from national forest lands acquired under this act, 
preference shall be given to applicants whe will furnish the products to 
meet the necessities of citizens of the United States engaged in agri- 
culture in the State of Florida. e 


SUPERVISION OF PROPOSED FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION, FLORIDA. 
, May 12, 1921. 
Hon. Grorce W. Norarrs, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture and Porestry, 
United States Senate. 
Dear SENATOR Norris: Receipt is acknowledged ef your 


| request of April 28 fer a report on the bill (S. 627) to establish 


and maintain a forest experiment station in the State of Flor- 
ida, together with the views of this department. 

The department is glad of an opportunity to express its views 
on this bill, since the establishment of thoroughly equipped and 
adequately manned experiment stations in all of the important 
forest regions of the United States is one of the most essen- 
tial steps to be taken in connection with the development and 
practice of forestry in this country. There can be no question 
as to the urgent need for the establishment of such a station in 
the Southern States at the earliest possible moment. A few 
facts as to the present forest situation in that region will make 
this clear. 

The original pine. forests of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States covered from 125,000,000 to 130,000,000 acres and had a 
Stand of timber close to 650,060,000,000 feet. Four-fifths of this 
stand has been eut since 1870 and chiefly since 1890. More- 
over, the cutting has been done in such a way that 314000,000 
acres, or more than ene-fourth of the present pine area of the 
region, is wholly unpreductive and an additional 60,000,000 
acres only partially preductive. As a result the total cut of 
southern yellow pine is about three times the annual growth, 
while in the case of saw timber alone the present cut is more 
than four times the annual growth. 

These tacts mean that the production of southern yellow 
pine, which fer more than 20 years bas dominated the cut of 
softwoed timber in this country, can net be maintained in- 
definitely. « A recent survey covering 5400 mills owning or 
controlling practically the entire remaining virgin stand in the 
Seuth indicates that nearly 82 per cent of these mills will cut 
out their timber in five years or less, and that over 97 per cent 
of the mills will eut eut their timber in 10 years or less. As 
these larger mills cut out, small mills operating en second 
growth and seattered tracts will take their place, but the net 
result will be a «lecided and censtantly increasing reduction 
in the total pine output of the region. 

The effects of this decreased production will be felt even more 
keenly in other parts of the country than in the Seuth, which 
at present consumes only about ene-third of its total lumber eut. 
The remainder is used chiefly in the northeastern, central, aud 
middle western States, where yellow pine for many years has 
been the standard construction timber. Since the exhaustien 
of white pine in the Lake States, the South has thus served 
as the chief source of timber supply for the great lumber-con 
suniing centers of the country, beth agricultural and industrial 
These other regions are therefore as vitally interested in main- 
taining the prodactivity of the southern forests as is the Seuth 
itself. 

The steady depletion of the southern pine forests also means 
the serious crippling of the naval stores industry, which is 
already commenly regarded as a dying industry in this country. 
Fer at least the last century American preduction of naval 


| stores has led the werld, and even at present constitutes ap- 
| proximately SO per cent of the tetal world production; but for 


the South, as a whole, production has been falling off for a 
number of years. Reeent estimates indieate that the produc- 


| tion ef gum naval stores im the southern pine belt will within 


hk) vears have been reduced to such and extent that export 
markets, and even our own, must look elsewhere for their 
main supplies. In Nerth Carelina, which was for many years 
the leading State, the production of naval stores is now neg- 
ligible, as is also the ease in South Carolina. Georgia and Ala- 


| bama will be practically eliminated as large preducers of naval 
| steres within 5 years, Flerida and Mississippi in 8 years, Texas 


in 10 years, and Louisiana, the last stronghold of the industry, 
in 15 vears. Destructive methods of turpentining. coupled with 
lack of intelligent ferest management, have helped to bring the 


| naval steres industry to its present position. 


While vellow pine is the predominant speeies in the NSouth- 
ern States, there are also large stands of bald cypress and 
valuable thardwoods, such as eak, red gum, ash, and cotton- 


wooed, 
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In the case of cypress, lumbering is seldom followed by a 
second growth of timber, so that with the completion of present 
operations the cypress industry naturally ends. Many welli-in- 
formed lumbermen place the duration of the important commer- 
cial cut at no longer than 10 years. Although the cut of hard- 
woods in the southern Mississippi Valley is still on the increase, 
(his last of the great hardwood regions of the country is well 
on its way toward complete exploitation and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when the virgin stands and large mills of to-day 
will be replaced by culled second-growth stands operated by 
stnall, portable mills. While the bulk of the bottom-land stands 
are on fertile soil which will, for the most part, be cleared for 
agrieulture there are also large areas, particularly in the up- 
lands, which can and should be used for the permanent produc- 
tion of timber. 

It is thus evident that the present timber situation in the 
South is a serious one not only from the standpoint of the 
South itself but of practically the entire country. Under pres- 
ent methods of exploitation one of our most valuable natural 
resources is being utilized with little or no provision for its 
replacement. Such second growth as follows lumbering is a 
matter of chance and is deficient in both quantity ard quality. 
Unless aetive steps are taken to handle the forest lands of the 
South in such a way as not only to maintain but to increase 
their productivity the effects will be felt in a growing scarcity 
of lumber and correspondingly increased prices throughout the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 

To determine what measures should be taken to produce the 
greatest amount of the most desirable species in the shortest 
possible time under the widely varying climatic and soil condi- 
tions found in various parts of the South requires constant and 
extensive investigation on the part of thoroughly trained men. 


Experience has shown that such investigations can be con- 
ducted to best advantage from a forest experiment station 


similar in general character, purpose, and scope to the agricul- 
tural experiment stations of the country... Such a station is nec- 
essary to provide adequate instrumental equipment, to keep the 
investigator in constant touch in the field with the problems 
whieh he is studying, and to afford that continuity of investi- 
gation which is so essential to the study of problems connected 
with a long-lived crop such as the forest. : 

Among the many problems which might well be studied at a 
forest experiment station in the Southern States the following 
may be mentioned as typical: 

Methods of cutting to use with various species of southern 
yellow pine and hardwoods in order to secure satisfactory 
natural reproduction of the most desirable species. This in 
turn involves studies of the life histories of the trees involved, 
including such points as their requirements for light, heat, and 
soil moisture, seeding habits, rate of growth, susceptibility to 
injury, and so forth. 

Artificial reforestation of denuded or cut-over areas, either 
by direct seeding or by planting, including such points as 
amount of seed per acre to. use, method of sowing, preparation 
of ground prior to sowing, methods of nursery practice, age and 
size of stock to use in field planting, etc. 

(‘are of young stands in order to secure maximum growth of 
desirable species, involving such operations as thinning out 
poorly formed and unhealthy trees or undesirable species. 

Methods and effects of forest fire protection, including such 
points as the disposal of the slash after lumbering operations, 
relation between stock grazing and forest fires, influence of light 
surface fires on survival and rate of growth of young seedlings, 
damage done by more severe fires to older trees, ete. 

Kiffect of grazing on forest-tree reproduction, with special ref- 
erence to hog grazing and long-leaf pine, which in certain re- 
gions and under certain conditions appears to be severely dam- 
azed by such grazing. 

Rate of growth and volume per acre yielded by different 
species at different ages and in stands of various densities in 
different parts of the region and under different soil conditions. 

Methods of turpentining, with a view to securing maximum 
vields with minimum damuge to trees affected. Preliminary ex- 
neriments on the Florida National Forest, for example, have 
atrendy shown that good yields of naval stores may be obtained 
under conservative methods of tapping, which materially pro- 
long the life of the trees and result in comparativeiy little loss 

nerehantable timber, 
In short, such studies would include all important problems 
relating to the life history and management of the forest from 
the seedling to the mature stand. That such investigations are 
esseurial to secure the perpetuation and maximum yield from 
our forests is too obvious to require argument. Only in this 
im Aecurate information as to the behavior and possibili- 

yur forests be obtained, Experience in forestry, as in 
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agriculture, engineering, and other fields, has amply demon 
Strated that intensive studies by a staff of thoroughly trainoq 
men yield practical results of more value in a shorter time ay 
at less cost than can possibly be obtained in any other Way 
Moreover, the experiments themselves serve as demonstration 
areas, and in this way, as well as by furnishing the essentja) 
facts on which the rational handling of our forests must bho 
based, greatly hasten the actual practice of forestry by timber. 
land owners generally. 

The department believes that the work in the southern pine 
belt should be developed and handled as a whole, and that tho 
station should in every sense be a regional institution, ©), 
conception of the station to be developed eventually would jhe 
the location of as much as possible of the work at one center 
and with additional work at a number of other centers through 
out the South so located as to cover thoroughly the rathe, 
widely diversified conditions which exist. 

Instead of definitely deciding in advance that the central sia 
tion should be located in any one place or even in any specified 
State, the department believes that it would be better to star; 
the work in a number of carefully selected centers and postpone 
final decision as to the central headquarters for two or three 
years until conditions and requirements for the entire region 
are better understood. This plan would permit the work to go 
actively forward on the most important problems of the region, 
it would make it possible to secure the most advantageous 
terms, and in the end it would insure the best possible loca 
tion of the central station. It is recommended, therefore, that 
the bill be amended by the insertion, after the word “ Florida 
in line 10, of the following: “or at such other suitable place 


-or places in the southern pine region.” 


It is going to be possible to initiate «a comparatively sinall 
amount of work in the South after July 1. But the depart 
ment is convinced that the critical situation described fully 
justifies a station with a permanent technical staff of at least 
12 men, together with necessary clerical help, temporary os 
sistance, labor, supplies. equipment, ete., and for such a sta 
tion the appropriation carried by Senator FrercHer’s pil! 
would be necessary. Such an expenditure for the conduct of 
investigations on which to base the management of the in- 
mensely valuable forests of pine, cypress, and hardwoods in 
region which has over 150,000,000 acres of forest land and 
which is one of the principal sources of timber supply for the 
entire eastern United States would unquestionably prove 4 
paying investment, 

The department, therefore, recommends favorable considera 
tion of this measure by your committee. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
_ Henry C, WALLACE, Secretary 
AFFAIRS IN ARMENIA, 


Mr. KING. Mr, President, a few days ago a mass meeting 
was held in this city at which certain resolutions were adopted 
asking that the good offices of the United States be exercise 
in behalf of the Armenians and the Greeks who are suffering 
atrocities at the hands of the Turks. A committee was appointed 
to wait upon the chairman of the Committee on Foreign fe 
lations and to hand him a copy of the resolutions. The com 
mittee came to the Senate, but not being able to meet the chair- 
man of the committee they requested me to present the resol''- 
tions. I now present them to the chairman of the committee 
in open session, and ask their reference to the Committee 010 
Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That reference will be made 

PATRIOTISM VERSUS CRIMINAL SYNDICALISM,. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on February 3 of 
this year [ had inserted in the Recorp a statement from [lie 
Seamen’s Union with reference to the action of steamship 
panies, especially on the Pacific coast. I have here an answer 
to that statement, with the request that it go in the Recon 
I think it is perfectly fair and just that it should go in [lv 
Recorp, in view of the insertion of the other matter; and [ ‘ss 
unanimous consent that it may be inserted in the Recorp 

The VICE PRESIDENT. - Without objection, it is so ordere! 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Pactetc AMBRICAN STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION 
San Francisco, March 1, [ 


oll 


Hon, Wrestry L. Jones, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, 
Washington, )). ( 


Scr: Our attention has been called to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ? 
February 3, 1922, pages 2123 to 2128, entitled “ Patriotism versus °''™ 
inal syndicalism,”’ under which documents were made of record by yo" 
on behalf of Mr. Andrew Furuseth, of the Seamen's Union. 

Your statement in this connection is noted as follows : 

“T hope that the shipowners’ organization will consider we'! he 
charges here made, that men who have been expelled from the Seamens 
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rnien because of their affiliation with the Industrial Workers of the 
wld are being taken into crews of ships going all over the world, car- 
ve their red ecards and propagating their deetrine. If that is true, 
the shipowners who are permitting that are doing something that is not 
patriotic, to say the least.” 
+ hardly seems fair to the shipowners to be called upon for patriotic 
uoaone, and in justice to themselves, to defend this charge that they 
: ma hiring radicals or members of the Industrial Workers of the World 
| “) board their vessels in preference to other seamen, after the bitter 
on nerielGe the shipowners have had, and the expense they have been 
a to in nranning their vessels during the recent strike, when strenuous 
made to clear their ships’ personnel of criminal syndicalism 
crews the radicals, practically all of whom at 
ion members and harbored by said unions. 


pul 
efforts were 
and to weed out from the 
that time were Marine uD 


» Eyruseth knows this to be the fact. We therefore request that 
e v( 2 che tn our statement, a matter for publication In the Coneres- 
t soNAL RECORD, in answer to the matter contained on pages 2123 to 


inclusive, and that this reply be indexed in such manner that 
jecislators reading the nares may also read the reply. 
vor some time prior to May 1, 1921, the date of the last marine 
ctrike, the established custom was to apply to the various marine unions 
for men needed to man vessels. It was also the one ae to the 
ate mentioned to allow the union patrolmen, or union delegates, on 
oard vessels. One of the duties of the union delegutes was to keep in 
touch with steamers as they arrived in port and interview the union 
men, soliciting dues, memberships, and to hear real or fancied griev- 
inees from the crews, to be taken up by the unions against the owners, 
i the ships’ personnel at this time being approximately 100 per cent 
nion, 
: On May 1, 1921, the date the owners adopted the American or 
open shop plan, a rule was made not to allow anyone aboard their 
vessels exeept those who had authority or urgent business to transact 
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0 vitl e vessel. This rule, of course, excluded the union delegates, 
n po ee ae prevented from interviewing the men, as had been 
' their custom, and collecting dues from those who had not paid dues 
” to the unions. This plan was adopted after all negotiations had 
il failed to bring about agreements between the owners and the marine 
at unions, due to refusal of the marine union officers to accept a reduc- 
tion in wage scales. ' 
| The Pacific American Steamship Association and the Shipowners 
ce Association of the Pacific Coast agreed to establish -an employment 
office, where all classes of marine labor could be secured by the ship- 
| owners. Since the establishment of this employment office by the 
it shipowners we have registered more than 20,000 men of all grades 
t from master down to deck boy and have supplied our vessels without 
lly difficulty on the open-shop plan, based on the policy of a square deal, 

with no discrimination made on account of affiliations, 
- In our effort to make it easy for the men to secure positions and to 
IS keep a record of their employment, also to enable the operators to 
ta know the character and ability of their marine employees, the certifi- 
: cate and discharge book was introduced in the service.. This certificate 
it is no different than the ordinary letter of recommendation business 
of firms use to determine the character and ability of applicants. It 
™- vives the honest and efficient employee his rating in the same manner 
ns the certificate and discharge now used in the British marine 
Va service, It also gives the employer a chance to check the slacker, 
nd the trouble maker, the radical or I. W. W., and the unfit for sea em- 
‘hie pieyment. During the last two months we have issued nearly 4,000 of 
the discharge books to men who are now employed, and practically 
, no complaint has been made concerning these books. Our marine em- 
ployees have received them with satisfaction, because they will have 
ra their record in neat and compact form for the future. The men 
know that if their record is good the certificate will be the means of 
continued employment, without the necessity of using any influence 
but their own character and ability, and the book is a source of pride 
to them. With this book and poms length of service an examination 

for licensed officer is assured the holder. 

Mr. Furuseth is opposed to these books, and states that their use 
5 will drive honest and capable men off the seas. He professes ‘to see 
ins that the men are humiliated and classed as criminals because these 
ted books are required, but fails to remember that many nations have used 
sel these books for years and that the seamen value them when their 
" records are clear. The men who do not want the books are men who 
"UB are afraid of their own records, the trouble maker, the sea lawyer, 
ited the slacker, and the radical. There is no ulterior motive in the 
Re minds of the operators concerning these books. No employer has any 
. desire to hinder an honest and competent employee. Mr. Furuseth 
‘oll would have us believe that the only card of merit that the shipowners 
air: should consider is the book of the Seamen’s Unien or the working 
ol: card of the yarious marine organizations. Mr. Furuseth has repeatedly 
| strongly condemned the employment service bureau and the methods 
thee it uses, because he is not taken into consideration. The power of 
» on employment has been taken from his hands and the marine employee 
is made independent te come and go as he pleases, regardless of 
walking delegates or anyone but himself and his ability to perform 
the service required. At no time has the employment service bureau 
discriminated against marine unions in selecting men for sea service, and 
at the present time at least 90 per cent of the men employed on board 
8 of ship have been or are members of the various marine unions. The 
the shipowners and operators have had costly experiences with labor-union 
eaders, They have learned that to depend upon the promises of 
Oil labor-union leaders is fatal and costly, and that it is wiser to do 
swer business with the men themselves in an independent capacity than 
yep attempt to do business with those who seek their own personal 
- aivancement instead of the advancement of the men who do the work. 
tie The fact that the unions could no longer furnish jobs for their mem- 
isk bers under the plan adopted by the owntrs was naturally resented by 
the union leaders and caused the officials of such unions to feel 
; resentment against our employment service bureau, as the shipowners’ 
ered plans interfered with their delegates gaining access to the ships, the 
collection of dues from their members, and the furtherance of union 
domination ef American privately owned and even Government owned 
j oNowing the strike of May, 1921, while Mr. Furuseth was in Wash- 
ington, local bramehes of the Seamen’s Union became so impregnated 
a with radicalism as to cause a great fear te arise in the minds of the 


E leaders that the radicals would soon control the seamen’s organization 
and turn it over to the Marine Transport Workers’ Union. Mr. Furu- 
seth returned to San Francisco and asked the assistance of the ship- 
owners and operators to help him regain control of the Seamen's Union. 
Jn an unofficial way some of the shipowners did render assistance, and 

the former editor of the Seamen’s Journal and a score of other radi- 

cals were expelled from the Seamen’s Union, which once more placed 
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reenact te me .~ of power. 
wohers refram from using the certificate and discharge | k 
—— anon ed. He was opposed to the ent service onl ethed 
perm: sion for the union delegates to again visit the vessels of our 
eet. The shipowners denied this request, which eaused Mr. Furuseth 


— er, and he then began toe threaten the shipowners and 


The radicals expelled from the Seamen's Tnion i 
§ } » as claimed by 
Mage aad ned re een ond standing orm the murine strike of 
. . s nefited t Ss on" Ini if , 
benefit could be claimed fer their acts. f+ RE 


. The shipowners re . 
from ——_ motives but for eelt-preservation, een et cals 


Then Mr. Furuseth wanted the 


; fought te expel 

from eir vessels syndicalism, whether the radicals i ; 
Ss ‘e TT : 7 . , r S be members of 

cei ee or the Industrial Workers of the World. In this 


< note the definition of “ syndicalism ” 
tionary: 


“The theory, plan, or practice of trade-union acti i i 

— y; + 0 7 on which ; 8 
abolish the present political and social system by means of the umaoel 
strike (as istinguished from the local or sectional strike) and direct 
action (demonstrations, strikes, sabotage, and violence, as distinguished 
~_ ordinary political methods).” 

Mr. Furuseth in his documents has presented the constitution of the 
Industrial Workers of the World and the Marine Transport Workers’ 
Union as a warning to the shipowners and operators of the country, 
yet Mr. Furuseth admits authorship of the following article: s 
“HOW SHALL WE GET RID OF THE SHIPOWNERS’ SHIPPING OFFICE? 

THE OLD REMEDY: THE ORACLE—THB ORACLE? WHAT IS IT” 


“There are at least two ways of fighting. The regular battle an 
the skirmishing, bushwhacking, or the guerilla. ae ave rid of <a 
shipowners offices you must make the offices a failure. The offices are 
Saee aeee for vena, to keep the vessels from being 
delayed, e office causes delay instea reve i > e is 
a failure and will be abolished. z jo ae Crereniing Hi, ae eater i 

“To make the office a failure—to make it the reason f 
make it the cause of delay—the men must ship through it and then 
when the vessel is ready to cast off the lines the men walk ashore, 
because they were shipped in or by the office. You knew how to do 
this when you shipped out of the union office. You can do it now 
when you ship from the owners. You know how. You do not need to 
learn this, as you have practiced it. ‘ 

“The vessel is ready and the master orders the lines cast off. 
cast your duds on the wharf and then follow the duds. The vessel is 
delayed. She must find another crew. This crew may do the same 
thing or go up the coast and leave her there. She is again delayed. 
ow ee will the shipowners stand for that, especially in passenger 
vessels ? 

“We did this years ago—abolished the offices. We did it when the 

owners and the boarding masters were together. We did it even when 
we were arrested for it and were brought back te the vessel and eom- 
pelled to work, 
__ ‘* We certainly can do it now when we can not be arrested for doing 
it in any safe harbor. The seamen’s law, section 7, gives all seamen 
in American ports the right to quit work at will. You will lose what 
money you have coming to you, that is true. What are you willing 
to do to get rid of the shipowners’ offices here and’ elsewhere? If you 
are not willing to do that much you will never get rid of those ship 
ping offices. 

“You need not lose the money, however, because section 2 of the 
seamen’s act provides that you shall be divided into at least two 
watches, to be on deck alternately or suecessively. It further Says that 
when this is net dene (where day men are carried) the contract is 
broken, and you are entitled to your discharge and the money that you 
have earned, The whole section will be published in the Seamen's 
Journal. You read it and learn what your rights and what your duties 
are. You must learn your duties and be willing to perform them, You 
must learn your rights and how to ifisist upon them. The seamen’s 
act is not a roasted goose, it is a gun with which to shoot the goose. 

“Now please understand you are not to practice the oracle now. 
You are to learn what it is and how te use it. When you know, you 


in Webster's Dic 


—US8 


w delay: to 


You 


will be ready to fight the shipping offices and you will be able to 
abolish them in short order. 

“First, hewever, you must get back into the union so that you 
can trust each other and work together. When they begin to keep 


the law about the watches and you can not get your money in that 
way, we have another section of the seamen’s act which gives you one- 
half of the wages due to you in any port (not oftener than after each 
fifth day)—this is section 4. This is the section under whieh foreign 
seamen have left their vessels these last five years and have collected 
many thousands of dollars. To state how much has been collected 
under this section would be impossible. 


It has all been tried out in 
the courts and it stood the test. The Supreme Court of the United 
States ruled with us. Of course, you will lose some of your wages 
now and then in this fight, but if you are not willing to do this—-then 
you prefer serfdom to freedom—then for you there is no help. God 
himself can not help the man who will not help himself. Are you 
willing to help yourself? If you are, study this and learn how to 


use it. 

‘*“Come to the meetings and learn how to trust each other and how 
to help each other. Please understand you are not to practice the 
oracle now. You are to learn what it is and how to use it.” 

This article was sent as a document to the marine unions on the 
coast as a means for direct action to tie up the merchant ships when 
Mr. Furuseth thinks the unions are strong enough to accomplish what 
he hopes fer. Please note how well it fits Webster’s definition of synd! 
ealism. 


The Government of the United States and the laws of the State of 
California have declared against radical syndicalism, and anyone who 


values his citizenship would resent a defense of the Industrial Workers 
of the World or its policies. Certainly the shipowners who have suf 
fered from acts of sabotage and radicalism during the marine strike, 
during which there were many cases of damage to public and private 
property and personal injuries, deny that radicals are knowingly hired 
or protected in crews of their vessels. ; 

Some of the instances of violence and sabotage reported against strik 
ing seamen during the marine strike of 1921 are the following : 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD'S STEAMSHIPS. 
the Demoines Bridge was visited by rioting 


May 7 and striking 


seamen, who tried to prevent the vessel from sailing. 

May 7 the nonunion crew of the Saccandago were badly beaten by 
strikers. c , 4 

May 7 the Willimantic was found with all the sea cocks open and 
15 feet of water in the hold, 
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iy 9, 200 strikers rushed the police lines in San Francisco, boarded 
tl talersfield, and assaulted the crew of nonunion men and drove 
them olf the vessel. Later when this vessel was sent to sea union sea- 


wen ou beard the vessel filled the journals with emery dust and caused 
h ‘o zo into Los Angeles badly damaged. 

fuly 11 the passenger steamer Hawkeye State had to put into Salina 
Cruz in distress, 

(lie passenger steamer Creole State put into Honolulu with her jour- 
uals full of emery dust and her steering gear spiked. One Joseph 
Wing was convicted in the Federal court and sentenced to seven years 
in the Pederal prison at McNeil Island. He was charged with putting 
cmevy dust in the oil bearings of the Creole State while that ship was 
cu route to the Orient with passengers and cargo. Evidence showed he 
held «a card in the International Seamen’s Union. 

ihe passenger steamer Buckeye State was found on fire outside of 
tal nore 


OTHER VESSELS. 


May 12 the steamship West Totem was nearly sunk by strikers, who 
aed all her sea cocks at New Orleans. 

ounsel for ‘the marine unions represented the defendants in 
foliowing Cases: 

One W. J. Martin, an employee of the General Steamship Corporation, 
was attacked on the evening of June 12 by a group of men, was kicked 
and beaten and thrown in front of an automobile upon the approach 
of « policeman. The one assailant arrested was at the time a member 
of the seamen’s union, 

(one Frank Mendez, an employee on the Golden State, was attacked 
side of the Stewards’ Union, Attempts were made to break Mendez’s 
arms and he was beaten about the head and body. One of his assailants, 
Lidwin Forrest, was convicted of this attack. Forrest was a member 

the Stewards’ Union. 

Rdward Arata, 18 years of age, employed by Matson Navigation Co., 
was attacked on Saturday, June 4, as he alighted from a street car. 
One of the assailants was identified by Arata as a marine fireman and 
a member of the marine firemen’s union, Arata was knocked down and 
kicked in the face and chest, but was finally rescued by passers-by, 

Ou May 27 one Horrigan, member of the sailors’ union, threw a lag 
bolt into the steering gear of the Admiral Sebree, owned by the Pacific 
Steamship Co. Horrigan was charged with criminal syndicalism. When 


op 


the 


aur 


oe 


the ease was called he forfeited bail in the sum of $750. 

On June 8 one Vassilis, alias Vassilas, attempted to shoot one 
tinder, an employee of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., and one 
Isrouders, a policeman of the city and county of San Francisco. 


Vassilis was a member of a large group of striking seamen and a mem- 


ler of the Marine Firemen, Gilers, and Watertenders’ Union of the 
Pacitic. Vassilis was charged with assault with intent to commit 


murder and was convicted in the court. 

One Colleen, an employee of Matson Navigation Co., was attacked 
on May 81 by a number of striking seamen, some of whom were 
recognized as being members of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, and 
was badly injured. 

An attempt was made by union men to damage the engines of the 
steamer Salina by inserting abrasive material, probably emery dust, 
into the engines. The offenders were not apprehended. 

The following cases appear in the court records: 

People against William Riegel; assault. Convicted 
to five days in county jail, May 25, 1921. 

People against Jacobson; assault. Bail forfeited, June 25, 1921. 

People against Odenwalden; assault. Bail forfeited, June 30, 1921. 


aml sentenced 


People against Thypin; assault. Bail forfeited, June 25, 1921, 
People against Goedicke; assault. Bail forfeited, July 18, 1921, 
People against Martin; assault. Bail forfeited, July 18, 1921. 


against Thomas; assault. Bail forfeited, July 26, 1921. 
against Olsen. 

against Moller. 

against Neilson. 

against Belden. 

People against Brown. 

All assault cases. Bail forfeited in each case, July 20. 1921. 
People against Johnson; assault. Convicted July 26, 1921, and fined 
= 


People 
People 
People 
People 
leople 


$25 

People against Hickey; assault. Convicted July 26, 1921, and fined 
$10 

People against Kroh. 
10 days in jail. 

These are only samples of what happened during the marine strike, 
and they could be multiplied by the score. The arrests of many union 
men all over the United States puts the blame of these overt acts 
where they justly belong. . 

From this it will be seen that many radicals are numbered among 
vuaion members, but it would be unfair to blame the entire rank and 
file for these acts. A labor union radical is just as dangerous to 
the peace and safety of the country as an I. W. W. radical, and it 
does not matter what banner he walks or sails under. While Mr. 
Furuseth bitterly complains against the radicalism of the Industrial 
Workers of the World and the Marine Transport Workers’ Union, he 
must know that overt acts were committed by members of his own 
organization, who took the law into their own hands and were only 
urbed when Federal injunctions were granted in various ports of the 
Pacific coast, which prevented the reign of terror that had taken 
place by reason of lawlessness of direct action squads of the marine 
unions during the strike. 

The shipowners deny having 
but desire to curb the growing 


Convicted August 18, 1921, and sentenced to 


sought to destroy marine labor unions, 
radicalism and arrogance of its leaders. 
Mr. Furuseth is attempting to mislead the public and the United 
States Congress as to the evils of the Industrial Workers of the World 
and kindred organizations, when the same complaints might be made 
against the organization which he represents. 
Yours, very truly. 
PactFIc AMERICAN STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
J. P. WtuuraMs, Secretary-Treasurer. 
As in legislative session, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill CH, R. 10874) to provide adjusted compensation for 
veterans of the World War, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the House agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the vill 
(H. R. 9606) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior +, 
extend the time for payment of charges due on reclamation 
projects, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there 
upon signed by the Vice President : 

8.3209. An act granting to the Northern Pacific Railway (» 
the right to construct and maintain a bridge across the Missis 
sippi River at Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota: and 

8.3265. An act construing the expression “all employees ji: 
the classified civil service of the United States,” as use 
section 1 of the act of May 22, 1920, entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and * 
other purposes.” 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF THE DECLARATION 


(s. DOC, NO. 173). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the followines 
inessage from the President of the United States, which wis 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the orn 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

It seems appropriate to call the attention of the Congress to 
the fact that the 4th day of July, 1926, will mark the oue 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of [ude 
pendence, and the beginning of our separate national existen 
I am sure the Congress will agree that such an epochal 
which has meant so much to our own Republic, and has pro 
vided such ai stimulating example to liberty-loving peoples 
throughout the world, should have fitting commemoration. 

The Declaration of Independence was written and signei in 
Philadelphia. In that city also the Constitution of the Unite: 
States was framed. So that fine and characteristically Ame: 
can city May claim honors as the birthplace of the Nation and 
also of its permanent governmental institutions, 

Because of these things the centennial anniversary of 
Declaration of Independence was sigualized by a World Expos 
tion in Philadelphia in 1876. Mindful of the success of fli 
enterprise, and of its helpful influences, a movement was 
cently initiated by the mayor of that city, which is already ©: 
dially supported by an organization of its representative 
zenship, to celebrate the sesquicentennial anniversary by hold 
ing “an exhibition of the progress of the United States in art 
science, and industry, in trade and commerce, and in the deve 
opment of the products of the air, the soil, the mine, the fores! 
and the seas; to which exhibition the people of all other nations 
will be invited to contribute evidences of their own progress, [) 
the end that better international understanding and more 
mate commercial relationships may hasten the coming of tn 
versal peace.” 

I am advised that it is proposed to hold this exhibition 
a seale of impressive grandeur commensurate with the occasion 
to be celebrated, and the position of eminence in world progress 
which our Nation has come to occupy. The city of Philadel! pti: 
has pledged an appropriation of $5,000,000, and the State of 
Pennsylvania has taken suitable action to provide for the zen 
erous participation of the Commonwealth, and the request nov 
comes to the Federal Government to signify its approval so tl! 
the participation and cooperation of the nations properly toy 
be invited. 

There is every assurance that necessary additional funds ‘0! 
the general expenses of construction and operation will be o> 
sured by the public-spirited citizens of Philadelphia throu! 
the Sesquicentennial Exhibition Association, which is now »! 
ganized and heartily committed to the task of making the ocr. 
sion in every way worthy of the great event it will celebrate 

I believe the proposed celebration worthy of the indorsem 
of the Congress, and I recommend, therefore, the enactment 0! 
suitable measure fixing the year 1926 as the time for ~ 
memorating the sesquicentennial of the Declaration of 
pendence, and designating the city of Philadelphia as the place 
for the official ceremony, and for holding an international °x 
position in which all the nations may be asked to participate 
Such a sanction will not only challenge the attention of our ow! 
people to the patriotic and ennobling deeds of the Ameri:!) 
founders, and lead them to survey anew the basic landmarks 0! 
eur history, but it will contribute materially to the grows 
spirit of amity among the peoples of the earth and to the fuller 
realization that the progress of mankind is shared by all "a 
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the ratification of the treaties prepared by the Conference on 





‘adly intercourse and remind all mankind that its greater | Limitation of Armament, which were ordered te lie on the table 


1 vould especially emphasize, it will fittingly signalize a new 
, in which men are putting aside the competitive instruments 
jestruction and replacing them with the agencies of con- 

. etive peace, ‘ 
\il races and nations have contributed generously to bring 
lizntion thus far on the Way to realization of the human 
yumonwealth. Each has contributed of its especial genius to 
11 net too often be acknowledged. This is the one debt which 
“ may go on forever increasing, with assurance that, it will 


hievements are along the ways of peace, Finally, and this | 


ommon progress; each owes to every other a debt which | 


: : | 
ipase no burdens, but only add to their prosperity and good | 


wrnne. We can not doubt that the great international ex- 
wsitions heretofore held have done much to bring to all man- 
kind a feeling of unity in aspiration and of community in effort. 
vor ean we question, I think, that in this era of larger coopera- 
tion and unprecedented eagerness for helpful understandings 
ere is peculiar reason for emphasizing the thought of mutual 
sipport in all the enterprises which promise further advance 
nvard the goal of universal good, 

So it seems wholly fitting that this occasion should receive 
suirable sanction by the Congress, that the lessons of American 

velopment and progress may be emphasized at home, and a 

.y spirit of American sympathy and cooperation signalized to 


| 


He also presented a resolution of the Calumet Woman's Club. 
of Calumet, Mich., favoring the prompt completion of the Great 
Lakes-St, Lawrence project for ocean-going vessels, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution of Washtenaw ( Mich.) Pomona 
Grange, No. 7, favoring acceptance of the proposal of Henry 
Ford relative to the Muscle Shoals project, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution of Harding-Olk-Craidge Post, 
No. 18, American Legion, of Bay City, Mich., favoring the pas 
sage of the fivefold adjusted compensation bill for veterans of 
the World War, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of members of the League of 
Catholic Women, of Mount Clemens, Mich., remonstrating 


| against the imposition of high tariff duties upon women's 


leather gloves, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of St. Louis 


| and vicinity and Alma and vicinity, in the State of Michigan, 
| remonstrating against the enactment of legislation providing for 


compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 


| which were referred to the Committee on the District of Co 


ie nations. In inviting display of evidence of the progress | 


ii schievements of other peoples, we will further inspire our 
vvn endeavors and prove our interest in the accomplishments 
all who contribute to human advancement, wherever they 
may be, 


in connection herewith T am inclosing copies of a chronology 


solution passed by the city council and approved by the 
invvor of Philadelphia ou the Ist day of February, 1922. 
WARREN G. HARDING. 
ue Were Housrt, March 24, 1922. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


‘ir. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of members of the | 


dnesday Study Club, of St. Charles, Mich., remonstrating 
izuinst the imposition of high tariff duties upon women’s 
“ather gloves, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Jackson, 
\Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation pro- 
\iding for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia. whieh was referred to the Committee on the District 
f Columbia. 


He also presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber of | 


mmerce of Battle Creek, Mich., favoring the prompt ratifica- 
tion of the treaties prepared by the Conference on Limitation 
of Armament, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oshtemo, 
\iich.. favoring the prompt ratification, without reservation. of 
he treaties prepared by the Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
vent, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
the Distriet of Columbia, remonstrating against changing the 
unme of Vernon Street to U Street, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. : 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the Dis- 

t of Columbia, praying for certain changes and improve- 
nents in the school system of the District of Columbia, which 
Was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Chase Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, 
Ohio, protesting against the enactment of legislation to permit 
the manufacture and sale of light wines and beers, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of Harry M. White and sun- 
dry other citizens of Columbus, Ohio, remonstrating aguinst 
the enactment of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday 
observanee in the District of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented communications in the nature of petitions 
of the congregations of the Church of the Brethren of Ashlané 
and the Centerville Baptist Chureh, of Centerville: and Rey. 
Charles W. Harrison, of Rutland, all in the State of Ohio, 
and the Unitarian Laymen’s League, praying for the ratifica- 


luinbia. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1282) for the relief of the estate of John 
Stewart, deceased, reported it without amendment and sub 
mitted a report (No. 574) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Commerce, 


‘ : : , ’ | to which was referred the bill (S. 3295) to consolidate the work 
the sesquicentennial project, together with a copy of the | 


of collecting, compiling. and publishing statistics of the foreign 
commerce of the United States in the Department of Commerce, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 575) 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimeus 
consent, the second time, und referred as follows 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3331) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
Criswell:; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3332) to provide for a grant to the city of Boise, 
in the State of Idaho, of the use of a certain part of the Boise 
Barricks Military Reservation under certain conditions: to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3833) for the erection of a public building in the 
city of Prescott, Ariz.; and 

A bill (S. 3534) for the erection of a public building in the 
city of Tueson, Ariz.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 


| Grounds. 


(ton of the treaties prepared by the Conference on Limitation | 


of Arinament, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented petitions of members of the con 
gregations of the Oshtemo, Comstock, and Wilson Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal Churches, of Oshtemo, Mich., praying for 


EXAMINATION OF PASSENGERS AND BAGGAGE, 


Mr. NEWBERRY. [I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Finance be discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill (S. 3159) to exempt ferryboats and the owners, 
masters, and agents thereof from payment for services of offi 
cers or employees of the United States in the examination of 
passengers and baggage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered 

Mr. NEWBERRY. [ move that the bill be withdrawn from 
the tiles of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS OF WORLD WAR, 

The bill (HL. R. 10874) to provide adjusted compensation for 
veterans of the World War, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LODGE and others. The Committee on Finance 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRISON. May Task what was the bill just laid be 
fore the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the inquiry of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. TIT understand the bonus bill from the 
House was laid before the Senate. Did L understand the Chair 
to send it to the Committee on Finance? 

The VICE PRESIPENT. The Cnair referred the bill to the 
Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. HARRISON. There is already a bonus bill before that 
committee, and it sleeps. Can not this bill be sent to another 
committee, so that it may be brought out? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understood the Chair to refer it to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Chair changed the reference very 
properly ; it goes to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On the ground that it is a measure to 
riise revenue? 

Mr. LODGE. 
mittee. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
Finanee Connnittee, 

Mr. LODGE. It provides for the issuance of certificates. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask the Senator from Indiana about 
what time he thinks the bill will come out of the Committee on 
Finance? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
I dechine to answer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Committee on Finance, 


It came from the House Ways and Means Com- 


Then, of course, it must go to the 


That is a personal question, which 


The bill has been referred to the 


ORDER TOR RECESS, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senate has had a somewhat 
long and fatiguing day. I am about to move an executive ses- 
behind closed doors. I move now that at the end of the 
secret executive session the Senate shall stand in recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed te. 


sion 


SECRET EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business behind closed doors. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 35 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, 


MARTE DOUGHTY GORGAS., 


\s in legislative session, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 3300) granting a pension to Marie 
Deughty Gorgas. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 


hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 
Marie Doughty Gorgas, widow of William Crawford Gorgas, late a 


inajor general in the United States Army, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $150 per month in lieu of any pension or compensation to which 
she might otherwise be entitled, in special recognition of the eminent 
services of said William Crawford Gorgas in the eradication of yellow 
fever from the island of Cuba and the Isthmus of Panama, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


auld passed. 


CEMETERIES FOR AMERICAN MILITARY DEAD IN 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 263) authoriz- 
ing the purchase of land for cemeteries for American military 
dead in Europe and the improvement thereof. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, and it was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., TVhat the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to expend not to exceed $856,680 of the appropriation, 
* Disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and civilian employees,” 
in the act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
(iovernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and for other 
purposes, approved March 4, 1921, for purchase of such real estate as 
is necessary to establish suitable burial places in Europe fer American 
military dead, and for suitable and necessary improvements thereon, of 
whieh not to exceed $111,000 may be applied to the purchase of land 
as follows: Aisne-Marne, $20,000; Suresnes, $9,000; Somme, $11,000; 
Brookwood, $31,000; St. Mihiel, $15,000; Oise-Aisne, $20,000; Flanders 
Meld, $5,000; total, $111,000. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EUROPE. 


RECESS. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being under the previous order, until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, in open executive session, took a recess until 
to-morrow, Saturday, March 25, 1922, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





— 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 24 (legis 
lative day of March 16), 1922. 
Untrep Srates Pusric Heattru Service, 
To be surgeons. 


Charles V. Akin, 
Knox E. Miller. 
Joseph G. Wilson, 


Alvin R. Sweeney. 
Newton E. Wayson. 
Frank M. Faget. 
John H. Linson. 


Unitep Srates Coast Guarp. 


To be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Ensign Norman R. Stiles. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 
John R. L. Carmack, Brewton. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Charles H. Windham, Long Beach, 
FLORIDA, 

William T. Dupree, Citra. 

Orlando J. Price, Okeechobee. 

Homer B. Rainey, Wauchula. 


TDAHO, 

Florence M. Shockey, Firth. 

Russell C. Plummer, Homedale. 
ILLINOIS, 

Samuel E. Stewart, Humboldt. 

Peter I’, Moore, Lake Forest. 

Kdward F. Sargent, Le Roy. 

Ray F. Tribbett, Mount Pulaski. 

Edward F. Guflin, Pawpaw. 

IOWA. 

Wilson A. Holland, Blockton. 

Klmer Akers, Decatur. 

Ralph A. Dunkle, Gilman. 

Jay E,. Beemer, Gravity. 

Horace B. Sears, Hancock. 

Arthur E. Bassett, Little Sioux. 

Isabelle A. Boyle, McGregor. 

Iver Iverson, Northwood. 
LOUISIANA, 


Paul T. Thibodaux, Donaldsonville. 
John D. Fultz, Newellton. 


MICHIGAN, 

Verl L. Amsbaugh, Camden, 
MINNESOTA. 

William Pennar, Laporte. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Sedley B. Thomas, Terry. 
NEBRASKA. 

Minar Anderson, Elwood. 

Francis E. Davis, Homer. 

Willard R. Cross, Moorefield, 

Edward A. Walker, Stuart. 

NEVADA, 

Bert M. Weaver, Goldfield. 

Edward ©. Fries, Lovelock (late Lovelocks), 
NEW YORK, 

Joseph F. Krampf, Allegany. 

C. Blaine Persons, Delevan. 

Robert L. Wilcox, Port Leyden. 

Wilma B. Scott, West Valley. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 
Warren G. Elliett, Wilmington. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 

George Klier, jr., Bisbee. 

Glenn D. Arnold, Calvin. 

Charles A. Jordan, Cogswell. 

Peter A. McLean, Hannah. 

Donald B. MeDonaid, Maxbass., 

John G. Boatman, Milnor. 

August Kreidt, New Salem. 

Bernard FE. Rierson, Regan. 

John K. Diehm, Schafer. 

Syver O. Tveden, Watford City . 
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OHIO. INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BIL 

James B. Jones, Canfield. Mr. WOOD of Indiana, by direction of the Committee ov 
Mamie O. Chapman, Euclid, Appropriations, submitted for printing, under the rule, fhe 
William R. Poulson, Holgate. conference report on the bill (H. R. 9981) making appropria 

PENNSYLVANIA. tions for the Executive ind for sundry independent bureaus 

boards, commissions, and offices for the fiseal year ending 

Joseph F. Dolan, jr., Bala-Cynwyd, June 30, 1923, and for other purposes 
Henry C. Kanengeiser, Bessemer, Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker. will the gentleman yield 
Clyde S. McNeely, Dauphin, Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 
Margaret W. Troxell, Egypt. Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from f[iciiana kindly 
(phraim F. Heiner, Florin. inform the House when he expects to take up the confercnce 
Helen H. Rodgers, Fredericktown. report? 
Harvey L. Sterner, Gardners. Mr. WOOD of Indiana. As soon as [ possibly can. We do 
William F. Houser, sr., Middletown, not want to interfere with the consideration of fle Army appro 
Daniel L. Kauffman, Oley. priation bill, but as soon after that is disposed of as T can 
(Thomas Powell, Patton. want to take it up. 


Ihilip W. Hunt, St. Davids. MESSAGE FROM THE SENATI 


SOUTH DAKOTA, A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, ifs Chief Clerk 
Sherman T. Wickre, Andover. announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendmen ) 
Cornelius N, Trovien, Astoria. the bill (HI. R. 9633) ve extend th > Drovisions of section =i) 
Hurry E, Kjenstad, Brandt. Revised Statutes, and of the act of September 29, 191%, to tho 
sernard P. Corrigan, Cavour. discharged from the military or naval service of fh lite 
Charles H. Stevenson, Doland. | States and subsequently awarded compensation er treated fo 
rank Bowman, Eagle Butte, wounds or disability ineurred in line of duty, disagreed to by 
Arthur M. Hanson, Iroquois. the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
Mary G. Bromwell, Mount Vernon. asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of he two Efous 
Mary V. Breene, Seneca, |} thereon, and had appointed Mr. Swoor, Mr. Norgts, and VW 


| WatsH of Montana as the conferees on the part of the Senate 


TEN NESSES. The message also announced that in pursuance to Senate fon 


sethel C, Brown, Cleveland, | current Resolution No. 20 the Vice President had appointed 
Robert D. Wilson, Collierville. | Mr. Cacper, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Brorssarp, and 
Glenn .C, Hodges, Cowan. HARRIS members of the committee on the part of the Senate 
Lorenzo L, Parnell, Denver. | represent the Congress at such services and ceremonies as may 
Lincoln M, Bramley, Iron City. he determined upon as proper and appropriate upon fhe arrives 
William J, Whitsett, Lewisburg. | of the United States transport Cambria in New York, bearing 
John L. Sullivan, Lexington. | the Jast of the bodies of American soldiers from the battle fields 
Everett R. Doolittle, Madison. of the World War. 


I'red Hawkins, Tellico, Plains. 
James G. McKenzie, Big Sandy. 
Will F. Sherwood, Petersburg. 


PAYMENT OF CHARGES DUE ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS-—CONFER 
ENCE REPOR' 


John A. Wilson. Sharon. Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, [ call up the conference report 
Thomas J. Welch, Soddy. on the bill H. R. 9606 and ask that it be agreed to 
Warren §. Yell. Wartrace. The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Nebraska calls up the 


conference report on the bill (CH. R. 9606) extending fhe fime 
for payment of charges due on reclamation projects. and for 
other purposes, which the Clerk will report 

The conference report and accompanyiug statement were read, 
VIRGINIA, as follows: 


TEXAS. 
(reorge F, Bates, Lyons. 
James B. Christner, Weslaco. 


idmund S. Hooker, Nokesville. The committee of couference on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses on the amendments of the Senate fo the bill (HL P 
REJECTION. 9606) to authorize the Secretary of the Tnteri or to extend the 
time for payment of charges due on reclamation projects, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend fo their respec 
CoLLEcror or CusToMs. tive Houses as follows: 


. . : That the Senate recede from its amendments to the said hill 
George V. Denny, of Savannah, Ga., to be collector of cus- | M. P. KInKAID 


toms for customs collection district No. 1%, with headquarters | N. J 
at Savannah, Ga. 


Krecutive nomination rejected by the Senate March 24 (legis- 
lative day of Mareh 16), 1922. 


. SINNOTT 
(‘arr HAYDEN 










| 
| Managers on the part of the House 
TOT . DL IBCBATDT Armrriri]9 HAS. L. MeNary 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | gp 
“ 7 Vorr NETEPPAR 
/ ) tis PARD 
Fray, arch 24, 1922. a 
Vanager miihe part of the Senate 
Che House met at 12 o'clock noon. and was called to order | 
by the Speaker. | ni 
Che Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered The managers on the part of the House at * conference on 
the following prayer : | the disagreeing votes of the two Elouses on e smendnren ’ 
oe: . . the Senate to the bill H. R. 9606) exten ling the time for pa 
O merciful God, only through the fulfillment of the prophecy ment of charges due on reclamation project ubmit 1 fo 
hy condescending mercy do we stand in Thy presence. We | yay oy itement explainine the effeet of the action agreed on 
therefore acknowledge Thee to be our Jehovah-Father. We are rhe effect of the Senate reveding fr mm its a i it 
‘0 thankful that we are living under these broad skies and it | tng taneuage of the bill as if passed + Honse 
this abundant land, Keep our Nation as great and good as it | MPK i 
has promised to be. Through love of virtue, zeal for knowledge ; | , @ i 
by policy and legislation may we pursue the things that make | : ante 
for national peace, happiness, contentinent, and that edify Manag ) wirt of the Hor 
nankind. O keep us, that we may never be corrupted by our | 
sains or retarded by our successes, Hasten the day when Thy Mr. KINKAID. [I presume ; superfluous to state that the 
name shall be honored in all the earth: Thy kingdom embrace House bill is fully stored, the Senate receding from its 
i lands and the joy of the Lord shall fill the world. Through imendments ° 
‘ Wo when » . prt . 2 ae —_ 
fesus Christ our Lord. Amen. | The SPEAKER he question i m agreeing to te confer 
The Journal of the proceedings oft yesterday was reac md ap ence report, 
' 


proved, The conference report was ugreed to 
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ETHEL M. STEVENS. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s desk, reported 
from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 308. 

Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, to Ethel M. Stevens, widow of J. Kemp Stevens, late an em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives, a sum equal to six months of 
his compensation as said employee, and an additional amount, not 
ene $250, to defray the expenses of the funeral of said J. Kemp 
“tevens, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PRESERVATION OF FORT M’HENRY, MD. 

Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my remarks by publishing a letter protesting against the 
ebandonment of Fort McHenry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing in the Recorp 
a letter as indicated. Is there objection ? 


Mr. GARNER. Who is the letter from? Is is an official 
letter? 
Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey. The letter is from the 


Daughters of 1812, sent to me, 

Mr. GARNER. Well, as a usual thing the gentlenran from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] objects to these communications 
voing into the Recorp, but, if I observe correctly, the letter in 
the gentleman’s hand is a very short one. 

Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey. Yes; it is a very short one. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no obejction. 

Following is the letter referred to: 


{National Society United States Daughters of 1812. Headquarters, 
office of the president national, Mrs. Clarence F. R. Jenne, 47 May 
Street, Hartford, Conn. State of New Jersey: Mrs. Robert C. Max- 
well, president, 926 West State Street, Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. Pred- 
erick A. Waldron, registrar, 180 Lincoln Road, Westfield, N. J.; 
Mrs. Richard Burrowes, corresponding secretary, 310 Bellevue Avenue, 
Trenton, N. J.: Mrs. C. A. Giese, treasurer, 366 Montrose Avenue, 
South Orange, N. J.J 

lion. Francis F. PATTERSON, Jr., 

Washington, D. C, 

My Dear Mr. Parrerson: The National Society United States 
Daughters of 1812, State of New Jersey,:a purely patriotic society, com- 
prised of the descendants of our country’s preservers at a time when 
our Nation was passing through a most trying period, is grieved to 
learn that Fort McHenry, no longer useful to the Government, is to be 
passed on out of its control and care, forsaken, so to speak, by its 
debtors, and unless the State or municipality in which it is located 
chooses to preserve it it will crumble to ruin as a monument to an un- 
appreciative people. 

Sentiment prevails, and rightly so, to perpetuate the glories of those 


who died upon the fields and seas of battle during the great Worid 
War, which was so successfully terminated, but not without its tor- 


tures and sacrifices, that we might retain the blessings of liberty and 
the right to govern ourselves. But should we forget these who made 
us great, if not greater, sacrifices during the War of 1812 to keep 
together the Union of States, then in its infancy? 

It is this latter thought which prompts us to suggest to you and the 
august body of which you are a Member the proposal to preserve rather 
than to destroy old Fort McHenry. It should be retained as an in- 
spiration to future generations of Americans as the place where our 
national anthem, the Star Spangled Banner, was written. 

Give a thought or two to yesterday and restore the former his- 
torical condition of Fort McHenry and you will receive the plaudits 
of all real American patriots. 

Very truly, yours, 
VioLA GEEKMAN BURROWES, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
JESSIE LEONARD MAXWELL, 
President. 
(Mrs Burrowes, 310 Bellevue Avenue, Trenton, N. J.) 
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1922. 
LEGISLATIVE CLERK TO THE FLOOR LEADER. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Accounts, I submit the following privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 307, 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
lHlouse of Representatives, until otherwise provided by law, for the serv- 
ices of u legislative clerk, compensation at the rate of $3,600 per 
annum, the said clerk to be appointed by and to be under the direction 
and control of the majority floor leader, 

Mr. TRELAND. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the duties of the majority leader have been so vastly increased 
that this assignment of a legislative clerk to his office seems to 
have become a necessity, and it has been so pointed out to the 
Committee on Accounts. The additional work which has been 


heaped upon the majority leader necessitates the employment 
of some competent person to digest and brief bills and measures 
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that are introduced and repont them to him, so that he may the 
more intelligently, and with the salient features of these bills 
before him, explain them to the inquiring Members of the House 
and thus be better enabled to direct the program of legislation. 
This employee, it is believed, should be a graduate lawyer, a 
man possibly skilled in parliamentary law as well, and possexs- 
ing other requirements that the average clerk can not fill. 

This subject was broached some six months ago, but at that 
time the creation of that office of the House was mot urged by 
the. request of the majority leader. Since he has elected in his 
own mind to promote himself to another body within the ensu- 
ing year or so, it is entirely appropriate that I sheuld offer this 
resolution at his suggestion, without any thought or personal, 
selfish desire on his part of securing another employee for his 
office, but with a better knowledge of its needs than any .of us 
can have to present this additional equipment of the office to 
his successor, whoever he may be. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Would it not be quite proper that the minority 
leader should have the same assistance? 

Mr. IRELAND. I think that matter willbe considered .at the 
proper time. I will await the suggestion ef the gentleman. 
You will recall that when we supplied the majority leader with 
additional clerks at the beginning of the Sixty-sixth Congress 
we later provided the minority with the same complement of 
clerical assistance. 

Mr. KING. Is the gentleman speaking about the floor Jeader 
or the leader? 

Mr. IRELAND. IT am speaking of the majority leader, 

Mr. KING. I just wanted to know the fact. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I want to say 
that so far as I know there will be no request by ‘the minority 
leader or by the acting minority leader, but I hope there will be 
no objection to this resolution on the part of anyone, because 
from absolutely reliable information which I have obtained | 
have no doubt that the majority leader needs this additional 
assistance for official business, : 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to me two or three 
minutes? 

Mr. IRELAND. 

Mr. MANN. 


T gladly yield to my colleague from Tilinois. 
Mr. Speaker, I think this resolution ought to be 
agreed to. I know something about the work, and I think in 
the interest of the House it is desirable that the majority 
leader have this additional employee. I am not sure but that 
sooner or later a request for a similar employee will be made 
from the minority side of the House, either in this Congress or 
a subsequent Congress, whichever is the minority at that time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man, yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We expect to take the ma 
jority place in the next Congress. [Laughter and applausce.| 

Mr. MANN. However, I arose principally for another pur- 
pose. This morning I had the extreme pleasure of a meeting 
with the minority leader |Mr, KircHin], who was apparently 
in very good health. [Applause.] This is the fifty-third anni- 
versary of his birth. [Applause.] I am sure that we all wish 
for him on this day and all the time complete restoration to 
health and a long life, which as long as he lives I know will be 
useful, and I hope happy .and prosperous. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRBLAND. Ghladly. 

Mr. TOWNER. The resolution provides that this clerk shall 
be appointed at once, dees it not? 

Mr. IRELAND. It does. 

Mr. TOWNER. I sineerely hope so, because notwithstanding 
what has been said, I think we all of us desire that the present 
floor leader of the majority shall receive the benefit of this 
assistance, first, because he needs it, and second, because he 
deserves it. 

Mr. IRELAND. I am sure anyone familiar with the condi- 
tions will agree with that statement. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 

Mr. WALSH. Does this resolution provide who shall select 
the appointee? 

Mr. TRELAND. Oh, yes; he is under the direct control and 
appointment of the majority leader. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish this resolution might have been passed 
before yesterday. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. TRELAND. Gladly. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman put in the Recorp at this 
point a statement of the employees now authorized for the ma- 


Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 









4nd minority leaders of the House, in order that the 
House may have that information? 

Vir. MONDELL. Both? 

\ir GARNER. Yes; both majority and minority leaders— 
whut employees are new provided by the Congress for the ma- 
iority and minerity leaders of the House, 

\lr. IRELAND. ‘The majority and minority leader have each 

ork, an assistant clerk, and,a messenger. Then, of course, 
the minority has six other employees. Ido not know that these 
jatter are directly under the minority leader, however. 

\ir GARNER. I am speaking about the employees directly 
under the employment and supervision of the majority and 
minority leaders, 

\lr IRELAND. There are three of them for each leader. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the resolution, 

rhe amendment was agreed to, 

rhe SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
n as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Qn motion of Mr. IRELAND, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


ti 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

Mr, HUKRIEDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Army appropriation 
bil 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the Army 
appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HUKRIEDE. Mr. Speaker, I desire briefly to call the 
ittention of the House to the needs of a more liberal allotment 
of the moneys appropriated fer rivers and harbors for use in 
he protection and maintenance of the channel of the Missouri 
River. More funds are necessary for the purpose of properly 
preserving the channel of the river for navigation purposes and 
of protecting the lands adjacent thereto. It is my purpose to 
all attention to the absolute necessity of proteeting lands 
bordering on the channel of the river. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Missouri is the 
most treacherous and destructive river in this country. Hav- 
ing its souree in the heights of the Reecky Mountains, its chan- 
nel has an abrupt fall and its current is swift and of tre- 
mendous foree. It is the outlet of the surplus water of a large 
area tributary to it. It becomes a mighty stream when it 
reuches the State of Missouri, and there its changing channel Is 
a continuing menace to lands and property bordering on it. 

It is impossible even approximately to estimate the damage 
wrought by the waters of the Missouri in the State of Missouri. 
The washing away of lands, the destruction of homes and 
property, is beyond the imagination of those unacquainted 
with the Missouri’s insatiable hunger for land. Thousands 
upon thousands of acres of the most fertile and produetive lands 
in the State of Missouri have been undermined and washed 
away. Where once were fields of waving grain the swift cur- 
reuts of the Big Muddy now roll on. I remember some years 
ago standing on the banks of the river and looking across 
the fertile fields of prosperous farmers to a little village then 
a mile or more from the banks of the river. Those fields and 
that little village have long since gone into the river. This 
has not happened in one but many instances. Many farmers 
who by their industry came into the possession of 160 ucres or 
liore have seen their property washed away acre by acre until 


ull Was gone, They themselves are helpless and the Federal | 


Government is doing but little to protect them in their holdings. 

‘These lands were settled in the early days by hardy pioneers 
of the West. Their lot was not an easy one. It required men 
ol determination to do what was done by them. The task of 
Clearing the lands of the dense and heavy timbers required en- 
ergy and determination. It required courage to do the work 
and battle with the difficulties that confronted them. It was 
then not a healthy place to live. Marshes and timbers and 
swamps faced the pioneers on every hand. His intrepid cour- 
age was often rewarded with chills, malaria, and typhoid. But 
true to the indomitable spirit of that day, he did net give way, but 
kept about his task. The result for all his labors, difficulties, 
and sacrifices was a home and a fine farm. A large portion of 
land was thus made habitable and the productive area of the 
State of Missouri’ greatly increased. 

I have referred to the nature of the soil commonly known 
in the State ef Missouri as Missouri River bottom lands. For 
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fertility and average annual production, these lands are unex- | holding “an exbibition of the progress of the United States in 


celled in this Nation. They produce corn and wheat, the feod- 
stuff for our people. A failure of crop, unless it is caused by 
overflow, is practically unknown. ‘These lands produce the 
stuff, and daily rains and the furnishing of free seeds are not 
necessary to secure a crop. 

The eall of the day is for legislation that will aid agriculture. 
“Help the farmer” is the slogan of the hour. With that pro- 
gram I am in full accord. I come from a district where agri- 
culture is the chief pursuit, and I think I know semething of 
the difficulties the farmer has to meet and what his needs are. 
I am aware that in this period of readjustment, following the 
Great Werld War, the farmer has suffered heavy financial 
losses, and I am glad that this Congress has realized the 
urgency of his needs and has met the emergency with sympathy 
und a determination to do the best. I hope, too, that we will 
not cease in our efferts. I am sure the aid given will not be 
confined to any particular locality or State, but that assistance 
will be given when and where it is possible. We are called 
upon, and usually respond, to appropriate money for various 
purposes in the interest of agriculture. Just recently an ap- 
propriation was made to buy seed for certain arid sections of 
our country. 

We appropriate annually large sums of money for seeds and 
for research and investigation for the benefit of agriculture. 
We give liberally, and almost yearly, for the prevention and 
destruction of insects which are barmful to certain sections 
of our Nation. We spend millions for the reclamation of arid 
lands. It is well that all this be done, but in doing this it is 
not just, fair, or good business to overlook the needs of the 
farmers along the Missouri and other rivers. who are in con- 
stant danger of having their highly cultivated and valuable 
lands washed away and forever lost, not only to them but to 
the whole agriculture interests of the Nation. 

The time has come when this question must receive the very 
earnest attention of the, Government. The loss already sus- 
tained is far too great. More attention should have been 
given to the improvement and x permanent maintenance of 
the banks of the Missouri River years ago. The loss has been 
sustained. It remains to be seen whether we will profit by the 
experiences of the past and now meet the issue as it is or 
whether we will go on as we have been doing. The call for 
strict economy can not apply when it comes to questions of 
this nature. To stand by and let the destruction of vast fields 
of fertile land of productive soil go on, when proper efforts 
and comparatively small outlays of money would prevent it, 
is not economy in any sense, but the most extravagant kind 
of waste. 

The Government, I think, rightfully reserves to itself the 
jurisdiction of its navigable streams. They belong to the Gov- 
ernment and constitute a part of its holdings. The abutting 
landowner has ne right to protect his lands against the ray- 
ages of the stream without first securing the consent of the 
Government. Therefore it is the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to safeguard and maintain the channels of such streams 
in order that the minimum loss will be incurred. So far as 
it relates to the damages on the Missouri River, there is but 
little justification for the injury and loss sustained in the days 
gone by and there will be no just excuse for neglect in the 
future. 

SESQUICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

It seems appropriate to call the attention of the Congress to 
the fact that the 4th day of July, 1926, will mark the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the beginning of our separate national existence. 
I am sure the Congress will agree that such an epechal event, 
which has meant so mueh to our own Republic, and has pro- 
vided such a stimulating example to liberty-loving peoples 


| throughout the world, should have fitting commemoration. 


The Declaration of Independence was written and signed 
in Philadelphia. In that city also the Constitution of the 
United States was framed. So that fine and characteristically 
American city may claim honors as the birthplace of the Na- 
tion and also of its permanent governmental institutions. 

Because of these things, the centennial anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence was signalized by a World Ex- 
position in Philadelphia in 1876. Mindful of the suecess of 
that enterprise, and of its helpful influences, a movement was 
recently initiated by the mayor of that city, which is already 
cordially supported by an organization of its representative 
citizenship, to eelebrate the sesquicentennial anniversary by 
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art, science, and industry, in trade and commerce, and in the 
development of the products of the air, the soil, the mine, the 
forest, and the seas; to which exhibition the people of all other 
nations will be invited to contribute evidences of thelr own 
progress, to the end that better international understanding 
and more intimate commercial relationships may hasten the 
coming of universal peace.” 

I am advised that it is proposed to hold this exhibition on 
a scale of impressive grandeur commensurate with the occasion 
to be celebrated, and the position of eminence in world progress 
which our Nation has come to occupy. The city of Philadel- 
phia has pledged an appropriation of $5,000,000, and the State 
of Pennsylvania has taken suitable action to provide for the 
generous participation of the Commonwealth, and the request 
now comes to the Feder! Government to signify its approval 
so that the participation and cooperation of the nations prop- 
erly may be invited. 

There is every assurance that necessary additional funds for 
the general expenses of construction and operation will be as- 
sured by the public-spirited citizens of Philadelphia through the 
Sesquicentennial Exhibition Association, which is now organized 
und heartily committed to the task of making the occasion in 
every way worthy of the great event it will celebrate. 

I believe the proposed celebration worthy of the indorsement 
of the Congress, and I recommend, therefore, the enactment of 
a suitable measure fixing the year 1926 as the time for cof- 
memorating the sesquicentennial of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and designating the city of Philadelphia as the place 
for the official ceremony, and for holding an international ex- 
postion in which all the nations muy be asked to participate. 
Such a sanction will not only challenge the attention of our 
own people to the patriotic and ennobling deeds of the American 
founders, and lead them to survey anew the basic landmarks of 
our history, but it will contribute materially to the growing 
spirit of amity among the peoples of the earth and to the fuller 
realization that the progress of mankind is shared by ali na- 
tions. It will emphasize the advantag of peaceful and 
friendly intercourse and remind all mankind that its greater 
achievements are along the ways of peace. Finally, and this I 
would especially emphasize, it will fittingly 
era in which men are putting aside the competitive instruments 
of destruction and replacing them with the agencies of con- 
structive peace. 

All races and nations have contributed generously to bring 
civilization thus far on the way to realization of the human 
commonwealth. Each has contributed of its especial genius 
te the common progress; each owes to every other a debt which 
can not too often be acknowledged. This is the one debt which 
men may go on forever increasing, with assurance that it will 
impose no burdens, but only add to their prosperity and good 
fortune. We can not doubt that the great international expo- 
sitions heretofore held have done much to bring to all mankind 
au feeling of unity in aspiration and of community in effort. 
Nor can we question, I think, that in this era of larger coopera- 
tion and unprecedented eagerness for helpful understandings, 
there is peculiar reason for emphasizing the thought of mutual 
support in all the enterprises which promise further advance 
toward the goal of universal good. 

So it seems wholly fitting that this occasion should recetve 
suitable sanction by the Congress, that the lessons of Amer- 
ican development and progress may be emphasized at home, and 
a new spirit of American sympathy and cooperation signalized 
to all the nations. In inviting display of evidence of the 
progress and achievements of other peoples, we will further in- 
spire our own endeavors, and prove our interest in the accom- 
plishments of all who contribute to human advancement, 
wherever they muy be. 

In connection herewith I am inclosing copies of a chronology 
of the sesquicentennial project, together with a copy of the 
resolution passed by the city council and approved by the 
mayor of Philadelphia on the 1st day of February, 1922. 

WARREN G. HarpINe. 

Tue WuHite House, March 24, 1922. 

[ Applause. ] 


The SPEAKER. ‘The message and accompanying documents 
will be referred to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Ix- 
positions. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 


On motion of Mr. ANTHONY, the House resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 10871) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activites of the 








signalize a new. 
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for other purposes, with Mr. LoNGwortuH in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrers]. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, when the House adjourned 
day before yesterday we were on the paragraph in the bil] 
which places a limitation on the use of troops outside of the 
continental limits of the United States. The view was ex. 
pressed by some Members of the House at that time that this 
paragraph was an intrusion on the prerogatives of the Presi. 
dent as Commander in Chief of the Army. I want to assure 
the House that the committee had not the slightest intention 
in the world of intruding on the rights and powers of the 
President as Commander in Chief of the Army of the United 
States. There is absolutely nothing in the language prohibiting 
the President, if he sees fit, from stationing every one of the 
115,000 men in China or in any other part of the world. 

Some criticism has also been made in regard to the constitu- 
tionality of the limitation. To that also I must dissent. [ 
take the position that the Congress is absolutely supreme in a 
matter of this kind; that it has the power to raise and equip 
armies and provide for their regulation; and when making ap- 
propriations for raising «nm army there is no question whatever 
that it can provide where and how that army shall be used if 
Congress so desires. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The Constitution makes the 
President Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. If 
Congress has the power to provide where the Army shall be 
placed, what becomes of the Commander in Chief? He is with- 
out power altogether. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If Congress chooses to assume supreme 
power it is my belief that it can if it so desires. In other 
words, the people are paramount in our Government. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is not that directly contrary 
to the spirit of our Constitution which vests in the President 
in peace and war the power of Commander in Chief of the 
Army? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman is correct, if he refers to 
the tactical control of the Army, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The disposition of troops in 
China has something to do with the tactical control of the Army. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think not. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. SISSON. I suggest to my friend that Congress might ce- 
cide to have no Army at all. In addition to that Congress might 
say that we appropriate and make a law governing and regulat- 
ing the use of the Army, and that would be a law if signed by 
the President. Congress can make a law as to the disposition 
of troops, for instance, the placing of troops at fortifications. 
Congress has not surrendered its right to control appropriations. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I notice that in line 24 it provides that 
certain things shall not be done except in the time of emer- 
gency. Who has the power to say that that emergency exists? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The President, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If the President has not the power to (is- 
tribute the troops, what power hag he? 

Mr. ANTHONY. As I stated a moment ago, 
tended to infringe on that power. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would like to complete my statement. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I simply wanted to know what 
the purpose of this is, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Iam coming to that. The committee makes 
some very radical reductions in the appropriations for the main- 
tenance of the Army. They are so radical and the amount 
saved in comparison with the current year’s appropriation is 
so large that it is perfectly obvious that the Army can not be 
administered during the next fiscal year upon the same basis 
that it is being operated this year. 

The cominittee found that a considerable proportion of tlie 
expense of inaintaining our Army comes from stationing 45,000 
troops out of the total of 139,000 outside the continental limits 
of the United Stutes—the expense of caring for the troops in 
foreign countries or in our outlying possessions was so great 
that with the reductions these appropriations would not take 
care of them, Therefore it was up to the committee to out- 
line some method or policy by which the appropriations woul: 
meet the expense of taking care of the number of troops we 
| are authorizing. 


| War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 


Will the gentleman yield? 


it is not in- 


The CHAIRMAN, 


The time of the gentleman has expired 





Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. For instance, we found that with the 
troops in Europe on the Rhine one year ago Germany was not 
moeting her obligations and that every dollar of the fifty mil- 
jious or more of annual expense was becoming a charge on the 
pockets of the taxpayers of this country. The committee at 
that time thought it was an unnecessary expense and that our 
troops should be withdrawn, although we did not go so far as to 
place a limitation in the bill. Then this year we found during 
the hearings, as the record will show, that financial conditions 
with reference to the payment of the cost of our troops in 
Germany was going from bad to worse and we were getting 
deeper and deeper in the hole, and I think it was largely from 
what developed in our hearings that the War Department has 
come to the wise conclusion that our troops sheuld be with- 
drawn from the Continent of Europe, and within the present 
week they have issued orders bringing the troops out of Ger- 
many. 

in regard to our forces in China, it is also evident that the 
expense of maintaining troops there is greater than if sta- 
tioned in the United States. That is also true of the troops in 
Hawaii and Panama, and the total cost is fully 25 per cent 
ereuter than the cost of maintaining them in this country. 

I: addition to that, the committee finds that in Hawaii our 


of troops, for the storage of supplies, and so forth, were based 
on stationing there an ultimate force of 14,000 men. The same 
is true in Panama. We were asked for additional appropria- 
tious for construction in both of these places to care for in- 
creased garrisons and we are refusing them in this bill. We 


find they want in Hawaii $6,000,000 more to take care of the | 


additional number of troops that are required there and to 
provide facilities for a division, and that the Panama program 
will involve a total expenditure of $33,000,000. I think we have 
spent $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 there already. The committee 
hesitates to give tacit approval to the War Department to em- 
bark on any such program of expenditures in those two places 
for the accommodation of a larger number of troops, when, in 
our own opinion, it is not necessary, and where we believe the 
judgment of a majority of this House would be that it should 
not be permitted. 

We tried to show in this limitation how a saving in the cost 
of the Army could be made during the next fiscal year. The 
conmnittee, I think, feels, from the fact that the War Depart- 
ment has already shown an inclination to partially follow the 
policy laid down in this limitation, that perhaps the necessity 
fer the language does not exist at this time. I believe that 
the War Department will follow out the suggestions which are 
made as far as possible, because they will no doubt feel that 
they are the result of the careful deliberations of a committee 
of Congress, and in view of the fact that the House has so far 
abundantly sustained the general purpose and the general policy 
of the committee in presenting this appropriation bill, I feel 
that perhaps the necessity does not exist for continuing the 
language in the bill. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask unant- 
ous consent that the paragraph beginning on line 20, page 22, 
down to line 2, page 23, be eliminated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the paragraph beginning on line 20, page 22, 
and ending on line 2, page 23, be eliminated from the bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
may I be recognized to discuss the matter? 

rhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming is ,recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the gentle- 


lian from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] has taken the position that 
le has just expressed. I believe the committee was fully justi- 
hed in the aetion that it took. I believe it was well that the 


committee placed this provision in the bill. Of course, we all 
know that the President, as Commander in Chief of the Army, 
has the power to place the Army where he sees fit, at least 
Within Ameriean territory. 


Whether the President has authority to send large detachments 
of our Army abroad in time of peace; but unquestionably the 


President has the right to send our troops to the Philippines, 
to Hawaii, and to the Canal Zone in such numbers as he deems 
Wise. There is a very considerable question of policy involved 
in the matter of the size of the garrisons at these distant points, 
and it is the duty of Congress to establish or at least to sug- 
gest a pelicy. Congress is endeavoring to reduce the cost of 


There may be some question | 
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the Military Establishment. Congress, at least the House, I 
think agrees with the committee. We do not need a division 
ef troops on the Canal Zone, nor do we need a division of 
troops in the Philippines. There is some doubt as to whether we 
should maintain a full division of troops in Hawaii, important as 
that great outpost is. It seems to me it is not only within the 
jurisdiction of the Congress to limit appropriations for the 
maintenance of troops at distant points, but it would be well 
to de that if there were any serious question relative to the 
establishment and maintenance of a policy which ‘the Congress 
did not approve. We do not any of us believe that the adminis- 
tration is disposed to maintain great forces at these outposts 
of the Republic, but it has been urged and reiterated that the 
reductions that were proposed were too great, both in numbers 
and in funds, and the committee sought to emphasize the pro- 
priety of its action and to demonstrate the fact that the reduc- 
tions proposed can be made without seriously impairing the 
efficiency of the establishment by suggesting that smaller gar- 
risons might well be maintained at these outposts than have 
been maintained, or than have been proposed by the General 
Staff. The thought, the view, and the purpose of the committee, 


| aS I understand it, in calling the attention of the country and 


of the Congress to the possibility of a reduction in numbers 
and in cost by the reduction of these overseas garrisons have 
been accomplished. The House is in harmony with the com- 
mittee’s view and purpose of reduction. We have every conti- 


| dence that the War Department, having been advised of this 
military plans for the extension of facilities for the housing | 


view of the House that the overseas garrisons may be re- 
duced, to the end that the expense of the establishment may be 
lowered, will give consideration to that view, as it should. 

There is this difficulty confronting us, almost necessitating 
the action that the gentleman from Kansas has taken. Of 
course, in time of emergency, to be determined and declared by 
him, the President could send all of our troops to any of these 
points; but the very fact of the declaration of an emergency 
might be unfortunate. So that the committee having done an 
entirely p-oper thing to emphasize its view, the purpose of 
this emphasis having been accomplished, I think it is well that 
these limiting provisions should go out of the bill. 

Mr. SISSON, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 
I have no objection whatever to the course fixed by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. I do feel, however, that the troops 
should be reduced in these foreign possessions, We are betray- 
ing absolutely no military secret when I say that the Secretary 
of War not only will say that the garrisons ought to be re- 
duced in the foreign possessions but he expects to do that. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. As a matter of fact, in the last two or 
three days have not orders been iSsued to bring back the troops 
from Germany? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; an order has been issued, I think, that 
meets with the entire approval of Congress, to bring the troops 
back from Germany. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is there any intimation that the Secretary of 
War approves the reduction to 5,000 troops in Hawaii? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know that I am authorized to say 
specificaliy that that is the number he would agree to. I do 
not know whether it was the Secretary of War or some one 
else, but in an informal discussion connected with the War De- 
partment I had it fixed in my mind that they would not be 
averse to a reduction to 4,000 troops. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the gentleman perhaps refers to the 
statement of the Secretary of War in which he said that he 


|} would probably bring home practically all of the United States 


troops from the Philippines. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; and also that he had no objection to a 
reduction of the force in Hawaii. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not recall that. 

Mr. SISSON. That is my recollection of it. Some of the 
officers want to keep a full division in Hawaii, but I know the 


| Secretary of War does not agree to that. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I simply wish to reiterate what the chairman 
of the committee has said, and call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi to the fact that the Secretary of War 
said there ought to be more troops in Hawaii than the 12,000 
there now. As far as the heuring developed, there is not a 
word of suggestion that he dees not think it would be grossly 
improper to. reduce by, one man the present force in the 
Hawaiian Islands, 
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Mr. SISSON. I do not want to divulge any matter that may 
have been communicated to the committee, because in reference 
to certain matters the Secretary of War and General Pershing 
came before the subcommittee and discussed matters which 
they thought ought not to go into the hearing. I would not have 
objection myself to the world knowing all that was said, but be- 
cause I am not a military expert I respect their wishes in the 
matter. Now, gentlemen of the committee, after all that is 
said on this matter I do not want to have it understood that I 
agree with the gentleman that Congress has no right to put 
this limitation in the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
regular order. 

Mr. SISSON. 
from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand the gentleman to 
say, and I agree with him, that this provision that is now pro- 
posed to be stricken out is a wise and valid provision. 

Mr. SISSON. That is my contention; yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And yet I understood the gentle- 
man to say further that this provision should be stricken out? 

Mr. SISSON. No; I did not say that. I said I had no objec- 
tion to its being struck out on his request or motion. I would 
keep it in if I had my way about it. I only mean that I will 
not resist. I was interrupted when I wanted to give my rea- 
son for it, and that was that I feel sure from the conversations 
we have had and I have had personally with the Secretary that 
practically what the committee desired will be done. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Now there is a difference of opin- 
ion as to that. There are some gentlemen who say it will be 
done and some gentlemen who say it will not be done. Now 
if this is a wise provision, why should we not adopt the pro- 
vision instead of eliminating it? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I demand the reg- 
ular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
objection ? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Well, I object. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate be 
closed upon the section and amendments thereto. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. MANN. There is no last word. 

Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Chairman, fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. The chairman of the subcommittee was wise 
in agreeing to have stricken out of the bill the provision which 
seeks to dictate the size of the garrisons that shall be main- 
tained in China, the Hawaiian Islands, at Panama, or on the 
Rhine. In my judgment it is not the province of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to insert legislation in an appropriation 
bill which fixes a policy to be followed by the War Department. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
gentleman is not discussing either the amendment or the para- 
graph under consideration. As far as I ain concerned, I am 
willing to have debate with some time limit. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have not heretofore discussed this bill, 
not even for five minutes, and am entitled to be heard. 

Mr. MANN. That has nothing to do with it. The gentleman 
wants to open up again a subject that has been closed so that 
everybody else can talk on it. There may be 50 gentlemen 
wishing to talk on it and 49 be cut off. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Illinois presses his 
point of order, of course the Chair must sustain it, 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The gentleman from Arizona will proceed in order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall endeavor to do so. 
The thought that I had in mind was perhaps not well expressed, 
so I shall restate it. The subject that I wished to develop, 
and which, I am sure, is entirely proper to discuss in connection 
with the paragraph under consideration, was the action taken 
by the Committee on Appropriations in attempting to adopt a 
policy as to the size of the Army. As I understand the rules 
of the House, the Committee on Appropriations has jurisdiction 
to report bills making appropriations authorized by law, but it 
has no authority to report legislation which, in this instance, 
seeks to dictate a policy as to the location of troops, 


Mr. Chairman, I demand the 


I ask for one minute to yield to the gentleman 


there objection? [After a pause.] 


The regular order is demanded. Is there 
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The military policy of the United States should be provided 
for in a bill reported by the Committee on Military Affiirs 
which now has jurisdiction over all legislation relating to the 
Military Establishment except appropriations for its support, 
If this House desires to reduce the size of the Army fron 
150,000 men to 115,000, the right and proper way to go about it 
is to pass a bill reported from the Committee on Military A {firs 
fixing the enlisted personnel at the lesser number. But jn- 
stead we find the Appropriations Committee usurping the juris. 
diction of the Committee on Military Affairs by failing to pro- 
vide funds to pay more than 115,000 enlisted men. And eyep 
worse than that, under the guise of a limitation the Appropria- 
tions Committee has sought to have the House direet where 
these soldiers shall be stationed. 

I am opposed to this method of legislation. I have voted for 
every amendment offered to increase the sums apprepriated for 
the pay of officers and enlisted men. I regret that these amend- 
ments were rejected, and I hope that when this bill is consid- 
ered by the Senate that the full amount requested by the War 
Department and recommended by the Budget Bureau for ap 
Army of 13,000 officers and 158,000 enlisted men will be re- 
stored to this bill. In my opinion this is the absolute mini- 
mum force that is necessary to care for the military posts and 
other Government property, police our insular possessions, and 
protect the Mexican border. By my vote no greater reduction 
in the Army shall be made. 

Let me repeat that when Congress has established a military 
policy for the United States it is the duty of the Committee on 
Appropriations to provide the funds necessary to maintain an 
Army in keeping with that policy. That committee has no 
right, by indirection, to assume a legislative authority which 
it does not possess. The House will not long abide any such 
usurpation, and the gentleman in charge of this bill | Mr. 
ANTHONY | has shown great wisdom in agreeing to the eliminia- 
tion of the provision which sought to limit the number of 
troops that may be stationed outside of the United States. 

I hope that this will be a warning to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations that it must not attempt to dictate the military 
policy of the United States by reason of its control over appro- 
priation bills. A continuation of such action in the future will 
surely result in having complete jurisdiction restored to the 
Comittee on Military Affairs of all appropriations for the sup 
port of the Army and the other activities of the War Dejurt- 
ment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Pursuant to the unanimous con- 
sent granted, the following observations are now here inserted. 

The provision of the billk in question is: 

No part of the appropriations made herein for pay of the Army 
shall be used, except in time of emergency, for the payment of troops 
garrisoned in China or for payment of more than 500 officers ani 
enlisted men on the Continent of Europe; nor shall such appropria 
tions be used, except in time of emergency, for the payment of more 
than 5,000 enlisted men in the Panama Canal Zone or more than 
5,000 enlisted men in the Hawaiian Islands. 

It is claimed by the proponents of the bill that this section 
is constitutional, while many of those who attack it claim that 
the provision is unconstitutional, and in support of the latier 
contention many authorities have been cited which appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

The provision is nothing more than a limitation upon tiie 
purposes for which the fund in question can be used, ind 
there is no language in the provision which can be construe: 
in uny way as a statement of legislative policy as to the va- 
rious territories occupied by our military forces in China, 
Europe, the Panama Canal Zone, or the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Constitution provides in Article I, section 8, that Con- 
gress shall have power to raise and support armies. Section 2 
of Article II provides: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and N 
of the United States. 

The only other provisions of the Constitution pertinent to 
the matter is section 9 of Article I, which provides in part: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law. 

The President is made by the Constitution Commander in 
Chief of the Army. As Commander in Chief he has control of 
the military forces of the Government and can direct their 
disposition and conduct in a general way. However, in every 
step he takes he must operate within the law of the land. The 
fact that he is Commander in Chief of the Army gives to Jim 
no right to determine matters of legislative policy. The Presi- 
dent is an executive officer and executes the mandates of tlie 
people as expressed by the legislative branch of the Gover!- 
ment, It seems to me that gentlemen, in discussing this ques- 
tion, have lost sight of the important principles that the Presi- 
dent is given nothing by the Constitution which in any way 
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+< from the right of the people through their legislative 


detract é > ° : 
branch to determine what its policy shall be and how it desires 
‘> have such policy executed, 


In the case of Cross 0. Harrison (16 Howard, 164 [193]) the 
Supreme Court was passing on questions arising from the oc- 
a pi tion of the Territory of California after the close of the 
\iexican War and before a State government had been estab- 

she In that case it was said, among other things: 

rerritory had been ceded as a. conquest, and was to be preserved 

erned as such until the sovereignty to which it had passed had 
ted for it. That sovereignty was the United States, under the 
Constitution, by which power had been given to Congress to dispose 
d make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
property belonging to the United States, with the power also 
new States into this Union, with only such limitations as 


pressed in the section in which this power is given. 


\evin, in the same case, it was said. 
rt President might have dissolved it by 
Navy officers who administered it, but he did not do so. 
iid have put an end to it, Lut that was not done. 
\enin. in the case of the United States v. Castillero, 2 Black, 
page 2 (358), it was said: 
< true that in the case in which these observations are made, the 
io be determined was whether enemies’ territory, which in the 
of hostilities had come into our military possession, became a 
of the United States and subject to our general laws. But they 
uportant to this case as defining the power of the President in 
ar to be merely that of the military ‘Commander in Chief; that ter- 
vy can be acquired only by the treaty making ard legislative au- 
rity, and, consequently, that the fact that hostilities are by the 
litary authority directed against a particular portion of the enemy’s 
itory, cam not be said to make the acquisition of that territory the 
of the war. 
This also was a case arising out of the conquest of foreign 
territory in the War with Mexico. 
rhe section of the bill in question deals with territory out- 
of the United States, and in the case of China and the 
Continent of Europe, has to do with territory over which the 
Vnited States has no claims of any Kind except such rights of 


the 
i 


withdrawing the Army 
Congress 


occupation aS may exist by virtue of treaties now existing 
between the United States and the Governments of the oc- 
cupied territories. It may well be doubted whether a different 
rule does not apply to the occupation of territery within 


continental United States and territory which is outside con- 
tinental United States, and occupied for some temporary pur- 
pose by military forces of the United States. While it would 
stand reason that the President has ample authority to 
rect the transfer of military forces from one post or station 
another in continental United States in his discretion, and 
\liere no contrary policy has been declared by Congress, it 
does not follow that the same may be true as to the occupation 
of foreign territory. 

Iiven in the continental United States troops are called and 
inoved by the President in times of emergency by virtue of an 
ct of Congress passed in the very early days of the Republic. 

vas under this act of Congress that President Lincoln called 

volunteers during the Civil War, and under which act many 


to 


troop Inovements have been directed by the President since 
| time in matters originating within the continental United 
States. It is obvious that any occupation of foreign territory 
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| gress relating to those particular subjects. 


United States troops in times of peace must be by express | 


ority of the Congress, or in carrying out a policy which has 
expressed by an act of Congress. 
During the administration of President Wilson, military 
orces of the United States were sent, on at least two occasions, 
to Mexico, where combats were had with military forces in 
at country. It may well be doubted whether any constitu- 
ul authority existed te support this action. No declaration 
of war had been made and no congressional policy authorized 
such course. In the same way an occupation by the President 
of territory in foreign countries by the military forces of the 
United States is absolutely without authority unless in pur- 
suince to some policy indicated by Congress. 
following the principles announced in the above cases, no 
reason exists why Congress might not, by the paSsage of proper 
cts, cause the entire abandonment by our military forces of 
every portion of the lands occupied in China, the Continent of 
Kurope, the Panama Canal Zone, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
With this policy the President has nothing to do. It is his duty 
lo have charge of the operations of the Army in pursuance to 
seneral policy Congress has expressed. Congress, of course, 
is hothing more than the expression of the voice of the people 
as lo policy, a right which the people have not granted away by 
iy constitutional provision. 
\s has been noted, the Constitution provides that no money 
Stall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of ap- 
The Congress has full and complete 


tio! 





















propriations made by law. 
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| the question whether there is or is not an adequate appropriation 
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authority over the purse strings of the Government, and can 
appropriate moneys for certain constitutional purposes or 
refuse to appropriate the same as it desires. Hence it may be 
that just and legal claims against the United States may be 
entirely avoided by the failure of Congress to make the neces- 
sury appropriations. This may at times go so far as to amount 
to a repudiation of the obligations of the Government to other 
nations. 

An illustration of the power of the Congress over appropria- 
tions is found in Hart’s case, One hundred and eighteenth 
United States, 62. In that case Hart, who had been formerly 
engaged in the rebellion of 1861, had a claim for compensation 
against the Government of the United States. In November, 
1865, he was granted a full and complete pardon by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Congress, by an act approved 
March 2, 1867, provided that no person engaged in the said 
rebellion might have any valid claim against the Government 
of the United States which existed prior to April 13, 1861. 
The Supreme Court held, on the pleading of this statute, that 
Hart, irrespective of the action of the President, had no valid 
claim, Congress having definitely detetfmined the policy in that 
respect. 

I think there is no particular difference of views as to the 
power of Congress in this respect. Even the authority cited 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron], Pomeroy on 
International Law, states the law clearly, as quoted on page 
4296 of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 22: 

As Congress is to make all appropriations, it may declare the specific 
purpose for which money is to. be used. 

There can be no doubt as te this general proposition. 

However, this further limitation on the doctrine must be 
admitted. Where Congress has directed a certain policy, and 
the President, in pursuance of that policy, finds it necessary to 
utilize military forces in a certain way and thus incurs ex- 
pense, it must be admitted that such expense would be a proper 
und legitimate charge upon the Treasury of the United States, 
und should be paid by proper deticiency appropriations. 

In Sixth Opinions of Attorney General, 28, the following is 
said: 
of Con- 


But when the Constitution of the United States, or 


gress, authorizes and requires the President to do 
volves the expenditure of public money, then, and in such case, the 
tegulity of an engagement of the President to have the thing done 
is, of a contract for its performance—is wholly independent 


any act ) ) 
a thing which in- 


of 
by 
Congress for the object. 

My conclusion from such investigations as I have made of the 
subject leads me to believe that there is ample authority in 
Congress to enact the provision in question, and that if enacted 


| into law it would be valid and constitutional. I am also as 
|} fully convinced that Congress has the right to declare in 


express terms either the abundonment of any of the territory in 
question or to make any other provision relative to its occupa- 
tion by military forces or otherwise as it may desire to do, 


| Whether it has done so in the case of the territory in question 


in this bill is a question to be determined by the acts of Con- 
If.such occupation 
of these countries is not in pursuance to any law of the land 
or policy expressed by Congress, then the President should, if 
well advised, withdraw such armed forces at once. If, how- 
ever, the occupation in pursuance of some congressional 


is 


| policy, I am as thoroughly convinced that the Congress of the 


| United 


| acting within 


| and property of our citizens. 


States should and will 
necessury expenses incurred. 
Waiving the constitutionality of the section in question, I 
am convinced that this provision in this bill is absolutely ill- 
advised. The President of the United States must be trusted 
with some discretion in these matters. He is presumed to be 
his constitutional limitations. Nothing has been 
made to appear to this committee that he is doing otherwise, 
nor hus any such claim been made. He has every source of 
information available to him. The State Department and the 
other departments of the Government inform him from time to 
time thoroughly as to the necessities of our Government and 
the steps that should be taken for the preservation of the life 
He has full knowledge of the 
treaty obligations of our Government. On matters Con- 
gress is not, nor is the Appropriations Committee, fully advised. 
The President is presumed to know more ubout these matters 
than we do. So far as I am personally concerned, L feel con- 
strained to believe that he ought to be given great latitude in 
his course of action in these matters. I am sure the provision 
in the bill was written with good intentions, but I um as sure 
that it is unwise. 
relations were in a more delicate condition 


make adequate provision for 


these 


‘There never was a time when our foreign 
Just 


than now, 
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what is needed is unknown to most of us, and conditions change | seek to eliminate by this amendment, directs the President in 
from day to day. Yo hamstring the presidential authority is | the nunrber of troops he can detail to the Panama Canal Zone 


unwise. Nothing has appeared to this committee which would 
lead ene to believe that the Chief Executive needs to be con- 
ducted by leading strings in what he does in these matters. I, 
for one, am opposed to any such provision in any bill at this 
time and am pleased that the committee has yielded to what is 
obviously the overwhelming sentiment’ of the House and has 
eliminated this undesirable provision. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask wnanimous consent to revise and extend 
Iny remarks on this bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] 
(‘hair hears none. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the subject of pestmasters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follews: 

MILEAGE OF THE ARMY. 


For mileage to commissioned officers, warrant officers, members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps when ordered to active duty, contract surgeons, 
expert accountant, Inspector General's Department, Army field clerks 
and field clerks of the Quartermaster Corps, when authorized by law, 
$1,100,000. 


Mr. VESTAL. 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I regret ex- 
ceedingly that I ean net agree with the committee on all the 
provisions contaived in this bill. 

A committee having charge of legislation has the right, of 
course, to expect Members of the House to at least give careful 
consideration to recommendations made by it, especially when 
that committee has had the opportunity to study the questions 
and uscertain the facts about matters pertaining to the par- 
tieular legislation proposed, and I regret to find myself opposed 
to the committee as regards certain provisions of the bill. 

In the first place, I think it was a grave mistake to make 
such a drastic cut in our Army. The only reason advanced 
for the decrease in the size of the Army was that of economy. 
I am as much in favor of economy as any Member on the floor 
of this House, but I believe that such a weakening of the 
national defense as was propesed and carried in this bill is 
a false economy, which may prove in the end to be disastrous 
to our national safety. I believe, of course, that we ought to 
settle upon a definite military policy and provide for an Army 
large enough to command respect in peace time, and with a 
force of trained officers sufficiently large to readily prepare and 
train a citizen army should occasion demand. Feeling as I 
do about the matter, I heartily indorsed the Kahn amendment, 
increasing the size of the Army from 115,000 to 150,000, and 
the number of trained officers from 11,000 to 13,000. 

But the immediate matter under.consideration is the motion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] to strike 
out the paragraph near the bottom of page 22, beginning with 
line 20, as follows: 

No part of the appropriations made herein for pay of the Army 
shall be used, except in time of emergency, for the payment of troops 
garrisoned in China or for payment of more than 500 officers and en- 
listed men on the Continent of Europe; nor shall such appropriations 
be used, except in time of emergency, for the payment of more than 
5,000 enlisted men in the Panama Canal Zone or more than 5,000 en- 
listed men in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The enaetment of this provision would constitute an under- 
taking on the part of Congress to regulate the distribution of 
the Army, a power heretofore exercised only by the President 
of the United States under his constitutional appointment as 
Commander in Chief of the land and naval forces. This is the 
first time in the history of the country, so far as I know, where 
Congress has ever attempted to take away from the President 
the right to allocate the troops in the Army or the Navy. The 
only preeedent for such legislation, if it could be called a prece- 
dent, is found in section 2 of an act of March 2, 1867, entitled 
“An act for the more efficient government of the rebel States.” 
That section of that act divided the Southern States into mili- 
tary districts, and required that each district be placed under 
the command of a general officer, and expressly made it the 
duty of the President to detail a sufficient military force to 
enable such ofticer to perform his duties and enforce his author- 
ity. Of course, we know that this act was born of a bitter 
political and personal hostility to the President, and was de- 
signed to thwart his power; yet, even under that act, the num- 


The 


The 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 








or to the Hawaiian Islands, or in China, or on the Continent 
of Europe. It absolutely takes away from the Chief Exeey. 
tive the right given him under the Constitution, as the Com. 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, to distribute the 
Army for the protection of our citizens and for the safety ang 
welfare of the country. 

On one other oecasion, and one only, a similar provision to 
the act of March 2, 1867, was considered. This was on the 5th 
of April, 1917, when the House of Representatives had before it 
a resolution declaring the existence of a state of war with 
Germany, when an amendment was offered prohibiting the or. 
dering of troops to land duty in Europe until so directed py 
act of Congress. This amendment received no support, and in 
speaking on this amendment the gentleman frem Illinois [Mr. 
CaNNON] used these words: 


_Of course, we give the President power to use the Army and the 
Navy. You can not very well restrict his power or cripple him by leg 
islative provisior. 


If this provision stays in the bill, and the President is pro- 
hibited from stationing troops in China, it would prevent the 
maintenance of a proper, or, in fact, any policy in our foreign 
relations, because it ignores any agreement the President or any 
former Presidents may have made with other nations for our 
and their mutual safety and benefits. Moreover, as has been 
said, it is an announcement to the world that the United States 
has no legal and responsible agent with which it may treat as 
to matters of international peace and concord. 

I think that the provisions in this paragraph, especially re- 
lating to Hawaii and Panama, are very dangerous, These terri- 
tories are as much entitled to protection as the District of 
Columbia. Indeed, they are as much a part of the United States 
as the District of Columbia. They are two great outposts 
aguinst attack upon our shores. If war should be made upon 
us, these must be held at all hazards. Sufficient garrisons 
should be maintained in those places so that in the event of 
the breaking out of war they may be defended against a suid 
den naval attack; but you answer me and say, “ We are at 
peace; where is any danger?” There may be no danger nov 
but I hesitate to say that the millennium has arrived. Wars 
come without warning. Can we not trust the President of the 
United States in the handling or disposition of the Army and 
the Navy? What has happened recently that the committee 
should feel that Congress ought no longer trust the President 
and the Secretary of War in the handling of our troops? We 
have trusted our Presidents, 25 in number, for more than 125 
years. Are we going to say that the present Executive is not 
worthy of our trust? But, you say, the bill provides that in 
cases of emergency the President shall have unlimited power 
in the disposition of the Army. If this bill should become a 
law with this provision in it, would not the sudden dispatch 
of troops announce to the world, and especially to any nation 
contemplating an attack upon us, that the United States re- 
garded war as imminent, and might not this very thing bring 
on a War which might otherwise be averted? Surely this Con- 
gress will not say to the world that we can not trust the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, the President of 
the United States. I hope that this amendment will be adopted. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the figures “ $1,100,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,100,005.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, line 9, strike out “$1,100,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof 


“0, 


“$1,100,005,” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, it is unnecessary for 
me to say that I offer this amendment merely for the purpose 
of gaining the floor at this time in discussing the right of 
Congress to control these appropriations. In making this 
particular provision Congress has exercised its right to con- 
trol appropriations which limit the size of the Army. My 
particular purpose, however, in rising at this time was because 
I saw some statements in the Recorp a few days ago, I think 
day before yesterday, which I think under no circumstances 
ought to be permitted to go unchallenged. Those statements 
related to the power of Congress with reference to so coir 
trolling appropriations as to affect directly the poliey of this 
country in military activities and, in fact and effect, to fix the 
point where troops, a portion of the Army, should be stationed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I make the point of no quorunn. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Iowa will proceed 


ber of treops that he was directed to detail to such districts 
was left entirely to the President’s own discretion. It pre- 
seribed neither a minimum nor a maximum that the President 
ight in his disgretion assign to one place or to another for the 
safety and fave of the country. This provision, which we | in order. 














\r. GREEN of Iowa. I make the point of no quorum. It 
-. sinething I have not done before. I have not speken here 
shi bill and taken up any of the time on it. 

\iy. MANN. There are Members who wish to speak on this 
ibject just as much as does the gentleman from Iowa. 

\lr. GREEN of Iowa. I have no doubt about that, and they 
ougit to be permitted to do so. I make the point of no 
yorum, 

7 The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa makes the point 
of no quorum, The Chair will count. [The Chair proceeded 
o count. 

Mr. CRE IN of Iowa. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 
Mr. Chairman, I have made some study, not only of the Con- 
stitution of this country but also of the constitution of Eng- 
iand. The Constitution of this country was framed, so far 
as it related to the control of the Army and Navy, largely upon 
ihe principles that govern the constitution of England. The 
constitution of England, of course, as the Members are aware, 
s not a written constitution. 


a 


sl 


i 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that the con- | 


stitution of England has nothing to do with increasing this 
amount by $5, as suggested by the gentleman’s amendment, and 
the gentleman ought to abide by the rules of the House. 

\ir. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman ought not to be so 
captious. I usually yield to my distinguished friend from 
Illinois. I think this is the first time i® 10 years that I have 
not, but I think on this particular occasion that my friend is 
somewhat exceeding that authority which he exercises over 
us in view of his distinguished services. 

Mr. MANN, I make the point that that is not discussing the 
point of order. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum, to show that there is no time being saved by this kind 
of procedure, I could have concluded in the time which will be 
used, 

the CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa makes the point 
of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One 
hundred and fifteen gentlemen are present, a quorum. 

Mir. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the word “Army ” on page 23, line 7. 


the CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an | 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Page 23, line 7, 
trike out the word “Army.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee—— | 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair understands the pro forma 
unendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] is with- 
“drawn, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, under the Constitution of the United States the 
command of the Arimy is lodged in the President. Under the 
policy of the subcommittee on appropriations the Commander 
in Chief of the Army is the ranking Republican member of that 
subcommittee. It has been urged here, and correctly so, that 
Congress may refuse to make any appropriation whatever for 
il army in China, in Germany, or elsewhere. Why, of course, 
Congress can refuse appropriations if it so desires, but the spirit 
of the Constitution is that after the Congress has fixed the size 
of the Army the President of the United States under the Con- 
stitution has the right to say where that Army shall be. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
gentleman is not discussing the amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am moving to strike out the 
word “Army,” Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the point of order is pressed, of course 
the Chair would have to rule that inasmuch as this paragraph 
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relates to mileage and payment of officers the point of order is | 


well taken. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I suggest to the Chair that mile- | 


age certainly refers as to where we shall send these soldiers and 


otticers, It takes mileage to get them to China and Germany, | 
| to act upon, 


und it takes mileage to get them home. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I can not yield now, because the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] is on the floor. 

Mr. MANN, If the committee wants to agree to have Mem- 
bers discuss that item, I have no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The House agrees, if the gentle- 
man from Illinois will not object. I know the gentleman from 
I}linois is a large part of the House, but he is.not all of it. 

Mr. MANN, I have bad a speech on this subject in my system 
for days and I ean not get rid of it. 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say, in deference to the 
gentleman from Illinois, I was not on the floor the other day 
when this matter was discussed and did not have an opportunity 
to express myself, and while I know the gentleman is full of 
this subject I would be perfectly willing to excuse him for a few 
minutes until I conclude my remarks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Doubtless the rest of us would like to get out 
while the gentleman is talking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois he is at perfect liberty to do so, because I do not expect 
either to convince or to persuade him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment is 
withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO AND LOSS OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 

For payment of claims of not to exceed $500 in amount for damages 
to and loss of private property incident to the training, practice, oper 
ation, or maintenance of the Army that have accrued, or may hereafter 
accrue, from time to time, $50,000: Provided, That settlement of such 
claims shall be made by the General Accounting Office, upon the ap 
proval and recommendation of the Secretary of War. where the amount 
of damages has been ascertained by the War Department, and payment 
thereof will be accepted by the owners of the property in full satisfac- 
tion of such damages. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CRAGO. I would like to go back to that language as to 
mileage for the Army and ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question or two. I notice the item for mileage is 
$1,100,000. As I understand it, the Budget Bureau and the 
Secretary of War usked for about $2,000,000 for that item. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAGO. And the Secretary of War, I believe, added 


| $500,000 to that to call the R. O. T. into training. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; the reserve officers. 

Mr. CRAGO. I would like to ask the gentleman if the amount 
appropriated here, $1,100,000, contemplates the calling in of the 
R. O. T. in training? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman refers to reserve officers? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. The committee does not contemplate 
calling any of those into the service. 

Mr. CRAGO. Then this item will not provide any trans 
portation for that purpose? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; only for the Regular Army. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do’so for the purpose of asking 
the chairman of the subcommittee whether, in the course of the 
discussion in the hearings or otherwise, there was brought to 
the attention of the committee the ruling of the comptroller 
that kept the mileage back from the families of Regular officers 
under certain conditions, such as delay in reaching the post on 
details involving change of station. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I have in mind this situation, 
which has been brought to my attention by several officers, and 
it is manifestly unjust. Under the law when an officer is 
directed to change stations a certain allowance is made to his 
family to change with him. In this case a considerable num- 
ber of officers were directed to change stations, and they 
changed stations, but were told at the time that there were not 
then sufficient accommodations for their families, and that they 
themselves would have to subsist at the post as bachelor officers 
until later, when the department would notify them that their 
families could join them. Later on, when their families did 
join them, they were told that their families had not joined 
them within a reasonable time, and that therefore the mileage 
allowance for their families could not be given. 

Mr. MANN. That is for the Committee on Military Affairs 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes: and between these two stools 
something is coming to the ground. 

Mr. MANN. We can not affect the rulings of the comptroller 
by this legislation. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The hearings show that there will be about 
$1,200,000 expended for mileage during the current year, and the 
committee thought that the appropriation of $1,100,000 would 
cover it, considering the reduction in the size of the Army. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am not questioning the size of 
the appropriation, but I was wondering as to what would be 
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done in re 
families. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee did have some discussion 
before it about the necessity of enlarging the scope of the pro- 
vision for the transportation of dependents of officers, but did 
not go into that. Of course, we could not go into it, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Some mileage has been withheld 
under the technical construction of the comptroller that be- 
cause the families did not join the officers on changing stations 
within a month they did not join them within a reasonable time 
and therefore were not entitled to allowance for travel. The 
families did not join the officers because the department told 
them not to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They will have a balance of something over 
$600,000 out of the appropriation for this year. 

Mr. CRAGO. The allowance for families was in the tempo- 
rary inerease which we granted to the officers, but that was 
permanent law. 

Mr. MILLS. 
three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. MILLS. Referring to the question of mileage, do I un- 
derstand the gentleman from Kansas to say that the committee 


gard to this allowance for the transportation of their 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


The gentleman from New York is recog- 


does not contemplate any training for reserve officers this 
summer? 
Mr. ANTHONY. No training for reserve officers except a 


certain number provided under the appropriation of $250,000. 

Mr. MILLS. That is only for the pay. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. This item of $1,100,000 could be used 
for that purpose. 

Mr. MILLS. I understeod the gentleman to answer a pre- 
vious question to the effect that the whole $1,100,000 was in- 
tended for the purposes of the Regular Ariny. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That was the intention, but the department 
can use it for reserve officers. 

Mr. MILLS. I know, but the committee has so appropriated 
for the Reguiar Army that it makes no provision for mileage 
for the reserve officers. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; we thought the expense would be so 
great that we would not embark on it this year. 

Mr. MILLS. Then the gentleman’s committee resolved not to 
provide for any training of reserve officers? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; out of this appropriation—— 

Mr. MILLS. They can walk to camp. The gentleman has 
just stated that this is just sufficient for the purposes of the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. There is a surplus now of $659,000 in 
the money appropriated for the current year, so that it looks 
as if they had plenty of money. 

The CHAIRMAN. Withont objection, the pro forma amend- 
ments are withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Regular supplies of the Army: Regular supplies of the Quartermaster 
Corps, including their care and protection; construction and repair of 
military reservation fences; stoves and heating apparatus required for 
the use of the Army for heating offices, hospitals, barracks and quarters, 
and recruiting stations, and United States disciplinary barracks; also 
ranges, stoves, coffee roasters, and appliances for cooking and serving 
foed at posts in the field and when traveling, and repair and mainte- 
nance of such heating and cooking appliances ; and the necessary power 
for the operation of moving-picture machines ; authorized issues of can 
dies and matches; for furnishing heat and light for the authorized 
allowance of quarters for officers, inclading members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps when ordered to active duty, and enlisted men, warrant 
officers, and field clerks, including enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, and retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty; contract 
surgeons when stationed at and occupying public quarters at military 
posts; for officers of the National Guard attending service and garrison 
schools, and for recruits, guards, hospitals, storehouses, offices, the 
buildings erected at private cost, in the operation of the act approved 
May 31, 1902, and buildings for a similar purpose on military reserva- 
tions authorized by War Department regulations; for sale to officers, 
and including also fuel and engine supplies required in the operation 
of modern batteries at established posts; for post bakeries, including 
bake ovens and apparatus pertaining thereto and the repair thereof; 
for ice machines and their maintenance where required for the health 
and comfort of the troops and for ice for issue to organizations of 
enlisted men and officers at such places as the Secretary of War may 
determine, and for preservation of stores; materials for cleaning and 
preserving ordnance and ordnance stores; for cold storage; fer the 
construction and maintenance of laundries at military posts In the 
United States and its island possessions; authorized issues of soap, 
toilet paper, and towels; for the necessary furniture, textbooks, paper, 
and equipment for the post schools and libraries, and for schools for 
noncommissioned officers; for the purchase and issue of instruments, 
office furniture, stationery, and other authorized articles for the use 
of officers’ schools at the several military pests; for purchase of relief 
maps for issue te erganizations, commercial newspapers, market reports, 
etc.: for the tableware and mess furniture for kitchens and mess 


halis, each and all for the enlisted men, including recruits; for forage, 
salt, and vinegar for the horses, mules, oxen, and other draft and riding 
animals of the Quartermaster Corps at the several posts and stations 
and 


with the armies in the field, and for the horses of the several 
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regiments of Cavalry and batteries of Artillery, and such companies of 
Infantry Seouts as may be mounted; for remounts and for the 
authorized number of officers’ horses, including bedding for the apj. 
mals; for seeds and implements required for the — of forage at 
remount depots and on military reservations in the Hawaiian ang 
Philippine Islands, and for labor and expenses incident thereto, inciyd. 
ing, when specifically authorized by the Secretary of War, the cost of 
irrigation ; for straw for soldiers’ bedding, stationery, typewriters ang 
exchange of same, including blank beoks and blank forms for the Army 
certificates for discharged soldiers, and for printing department orders 
and reports, $10,932,000: Provided, That from this appropriation not 
to exceed $850,000 shall be expended for the pay of civilian employees: 
not to exceed $1,250,000 shall be expended for power, heat, and electris 
current; not to exceed $57,000 shall be expended for maintenance anq 
repair of buildings (including repair of machinery) for laundries ; no; 
to exceed $225,000 shall be expended for the maintenance and repair 
of heating apparatus (other than stoves) ; not to exceed $175,000 for 
maintenance and repair of electric wiring and fixtures; not to exceed 
$15,000 for the repair and exchange of typewriters; not to exceed 
$3,000,000 for fuel; not to exceed $4,000,000 for forage, including salt 
and vinegar and bedding for animals, and straw for soldiers’ bedding: 
not to exceed $175,000 for ice; and not to exceed $125,000 shall be 
expended for stationery: Provided further, That the Secretary of War 
is authorized and directed to sell as soon as possible after the approval 
of this act, upon such terms and under such conditions as he may deem 
most advantageous to the best interests of the Government, such 
horses and mules now being held at remount stations and posts or with 
organizations of the National Guard or units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps as are not in actual use. 


Mr. CRAGO, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I do so for the purpose of 
asking the chairman of the subcommittee about the item of 
$10,932,000. The estimate there was $12,292,755. Now, in that 
item you have specified that not to exceed $850,000 shall be 
expended for the pay of civilian employees. I will ask the gen- 
tleman if he is contemplating a reduction in the number of 
civilian employees on the transports and such other activities 
as the Army inight have? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It does not cover the transport service, but 
it covers activities of the Army where civilians are employed 
in commection with this particular item. For the current year 
there was $1,600,000 used out of this appropriation for civilian 
employees. In the estimates for next year they planned to use 
$932,000, which is almost half the amount they used for the 
current year for civilian employees, but on the basis of the 
general reduction which we made in the size of the Army the 


committee reduced the amount for civilian employees to 
$850,000, about in proportion. 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say to the gentleman that if he is 
satistied that is a_ suflicient appropriation I am _ satisfied, 


because I am in thorough sympathy with the idea of reducing 
the civilian employees wherever possible and using the men 
in the Army for as much of the work as possible. I think it 
is a sad commentary on the efficiency of the Army that they 
need so many Civilian employees. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Of course, this affects the entire question of 
civilian employees in the Army as a whole, and I know the gen- 
tleman realizes that there has been great progress made by the 
War Department in reducing the number of civilian employees 
during the current year. I think when Secretary Weeks started 
in at the War Department there were over 80,000 civilian em- 
ployees in the Army, and to the credit of the War Department 
and their efforts for economy it should be said that the number 
of civilian employees has been reduced to approximately 50,000, 
which shows that the Army is steadily getting rid of its unnec- 
essary civilian employees. This appropriation is limited about 
in proportion to the reductions that have been made, and as the 
comnittee figured they would be made during the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. CRAGO. I suppose you have taken into consideration 
the fact that they are gradually getting rid of a great many of 
the surplus stores, and so forth, and that because of this the 
number of civilian enrpl6yees can be reduced? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true, and in other parts of the bill 
we are providing additional amounts of money to enable the 
different bureaus to consolidate their storehouses. Where they 
have, for instance, from a dozen to 30 storehouses seattered 
over the country, we are giving them the money and the labor 
to consolidate those storehouses into two or three, where the 
stores can be taken care of more economically. 

Mr. CRAGO. I do not want to see the committee cripple the 
transport service that has been built up and that would be dilli- 
cult to replace once it is destroyed. 

Mr. MANN, Did not the President recently reconmmend that 
the Army transport service be abandoned? 

Mr. CRAGO. I do not agree with the President 
Sometimes we may differ, vou know. 

Mr. LINEBERGER,. He recommended 
service be reduced. 


in that. 


that the transport 
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Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee of the Whole ought to have 
the benefit of some very interesting figures that were developed 
in the hearings with regard to the tramspert service. Wher the 
question of bringing back some of the troops from Germany was 
brought up a few months ago, the Shipping Board were very 
desirous of having the job; se they were asked by Executive 
authority te prepare an estimate and submit a bid as to what 
they would charge for bringing these treeps back. The figures 
are very imteresting. ‘The contract was net given to the Ship- 
ping Board, but the troops were brought hack by the vessels of | 


the Army transport service, and the Army transport service 
»rought them for less than half the amount of the bid submitted 
hy the Shipping Board, showing that the Army transport serv- 
ive is not only efficiently operated but economically operated. 

The cost to bring this lot of troops back from Germany in 
Army transports was $958,470. Bids were asked from the com- 
mercial lines—Shipping Board vessels—and they bid $2,212,000 
or that work. The commercial lines were the Shipping Board 
essels. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Of course, the gentleman will understand, 
| take it, that the turning over of the Army transports to the 
Shipping Board is a part of the subsidy scheme that is intended 
to have the Government pay more fer transporting troops and 
supplies than we have to pay now, and it is justified as a 
ubsidy to the Shipping Board. 

But that is not the question I wanted to ask. The gentleman | 
from Kansas |[Mr. ANTHONY] knows that I have always jeined | 
with him and others on the Committee on Military Affairs in 
an effort to rid the Army of the great number of civilian em- | 
plovees who have been engaged by the War Department. But 
| want to ask the gentleman what connection there is or can 
between the reduction of the commissioned personnel and 
e enlisted force of the Army and the reduction of the civilian 
cuiployees? I do not get that. 

\lr. ANTHONY. Simply because the activities of supplying 
|15.000 troops are much less and require much less civilian help 
than would be required te feed and supply 150,000 men. 

Mr. MANN. That is, if 10 men are required to wait on 135 
it will not require 10 men to wait on 9. 

Mr. ANTHONY. A large nuniber of civilians are employed to 
do the actual labor in the Army ; for instance, nearly every pound 
of freight and most of the labor around our military posts is | 

andled by civilians. About all the labor that a soldier does | 
in connection with subsistence, for instance, is to raise the food 
rom his plate to his mouth. Civilians do the rest. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I asked this question simply to have it | 
ippear in the Recorp that so far as I am personally concerned 
| prefer te keep a larger number of enlisted soldiers in the 
\rmy and eut down the civilian employees, believing that it is | 
hetter preparedness than to cut down the enlisted personnel and 
zo on with a large force of civilians. 

Mr. ANTTIONY. In other words, the gentleman thinks it 
micht be possible to get a certain amount of werk out of the 
soldiers? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. TI think the efforts in that line have not 
heen productive of very good results in the Army. It is often 
very difficult to train the Army and keep it in condition and in 
active training and do the necessary military work, and then in 
iidition to try to do other things. It does not leave them | 
much time. ? 

Mr. CRAGO. The other work really applies to the Army. 
rhey should be self-sustaining and self-supporting. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY] and also the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
(rico] will agree with me that many of the activities in the 
\rmy to-day now performed by civilian enrployees, such 
ovational training and all the other things that have been 
hronght in by reformers from the outside who want to have 
a bloodless army and a reform army and to have soldiers edu- 

ted in everything except fighting, is responsible for that con- 
(ition of affairs and not the military men of our country. I 
‘hink that should be said in justice to the Army. 

Mr. ANTHONY. For the purpose of getting the number of | 

villians into the Recorpsl want te present these figures: On | 
December 31, 1920, there were 92,798, of which number 19,000 
were engaged in civil work, largely river and harbor work. On 
December 31, 1921, a year later, there were 49,534, of which | 
12.231 were employed on the civil work. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two | 
ords. 1 desire to ask the chairman of the subcommittee in 
reference to line 17, page 30, the item not te exceed $4,000,000 | 
for forage. As I understand, that is the amount the War De- 
jurtment asked for, 


iv 


as 
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Mr. ANTHONY. They asked for $4,475,558, but in consid- 
eration of the fact that the price of forage is considerably less 
than a year ago we shaved the amount a little. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentlenmran state how many animals that 
is imtended to take care of? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The number 
Army is at present 57,000. 

The Clerk read the paragraph for the transportation ef the 
Army and its supplies, beginning on page 3%, lime S, and ending 
on page 37, line 9. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, on page 36, line 17, I 
move to strike out the sum of $16,000,000 and insert $14,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will repert the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


of animats in the Regular 


Amendment by Mr. Green of Iowa: Page 36, line 17, strike out 
$16,000,000 and insert in lieu thereof $14,000,900. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make this motion 


more in the nature of a pro forma amendment than otherwise 
because it brings up the question that I was attempting to 
discuss a short time ago. It is obvious that if my motion pre 
vailed it would restrict the transportation ef troops im this coun 
try to the Philippines and other foreign regions, and the ques 
tion arises in connection with the motion I made as to the 
propriety of it under the constitutional right of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, various claims have been made as to the rights 
of. this body, and no more serious question can come before it 
than the question of the extent of those rights. if 1 correctly 
understand, some gentlemen in discussing this question few 
days ago intimated that Congress had no right to restrict the 
transportation of treops to foreign lands in any such way as 
to determine the policy of keeping them in those lands. It was 
also held by some gentlemen that Congress had no right te 
restrict the appropriation made for the Army so as to determine 
the policy of the size of the Army and the number of the per 
sonnel thereof. 

Mr. Chairman, the framers of the Constitution of this coun- 
try in respect to the control over the Army and the Navy fol 
lowed the doctrines that had so long prevailed. The constitu 


| tion of England is not a written constitution but is determined 


by the action taken by the English Parliament and the decisions 
of the courts of England. No one who reads the history of Eng- 
land going back for 200 or 300 or 400 years will fail to see that 
there was for years a struggle between Parliament and the 
King as to whether Parliament had the power to control the 
policy of the nation in relation to the Army and the Navy by 
restrictions in making appropriations, and it was long ago 
settled beyond any further dispute that Parliament had such 
power. 1 am aware that some gentleman said on the floor the 
other day that that was not the case in England. Gentlemen 
who make such statements should be more careful, for they 
certainly have not read the parliamentary debates. If they 
would read the parliamentary debates even to the present day 
they would recognize that although the King has the power to 
direct the movements of troops, no one claims that it is an in 
fringement of the constitutional right for Parliament 


to re 


| strict sueh control by limiting the appropriations. 


The King of Engiand controls the movements of the army 
the navy in the same way that the President of the United 
States does here. There is not in my opinion any more sacred 
right vested by the Constitution in Congress than the right 


and 


| to control the Army and Navy through control of the appro- 


priations. The moment this right is abandoned—and some gen- 
tlemen seem to think it eught to be abandoned——the mement this 
right is abandoned the liberty of the country is lost. It is trne 
that nothing has so far occurred showing a disposition on the 
part of any President to abuse his powers as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy: but that is not the question. The 
question is whether, if this right belongs in Cengress, it should 
be sacredly preserved and kept as a precaution against some im- 
proper person who might by some chance in the future occupy 
the presidential. chair. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Does not the gentleman recog- 
nize a distinction between Great Britain and the United States 
in the power of the Executive? In Great Britain the King is 
nominally the head and acts only on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, who is the leader of the majority party and in control 
of Parliament. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. that there 


I do not know is any differ- 


| ence so far as the matter I have been discussing is concerned, 


The King is the absolute commander of the army and the navy 
in Engiand, the same as the President of the United States is 
in this country. 
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Mr. 





NEWTON of Minnesota. 


Does the gentleman mean to 
convey the idea to the, House that the King has the right under 
the constitution of England to dispose of the army, disregarding 
the wishes of the Prime Minister? 


Mr. GREEN of fowa. The King of England, as the gentle- 
man is aware, theoretically, can do no wrong. If any wrong is 
cceomitted, it is a wrong committed by his ministers. That is 
all theory. Asa matter of fact, of course, Kings of England have 
done wrong, and, aS a matter of fact, they can not absolutely 
control the army. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN, Without objection the amendment will be 
withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


HORSES FOR 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amend- 


CAVALRY, ARTILLERY, ENGINEERS, AND SO FORTH, 


For the purchase of horses of ages, sex, and size as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War for remounts for officers entitled to 
public mounts for the Cavalry, Artillery, Signal Corps, and Engineers, 
the United States Military Academy, service schools, and staff colleges, 
and for the Indian Scouts, and for such Infantry and members of the 
Medical Department in field campaigns as may be required to be 
mounted, and the expenses incident thereto (including $25,000 for 
purchase of remounts, and $150,000 for encouragement of the breeding 
of riding horses suitable for the Army, including cooperation with the 
sureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, and for the 
purchase of animals for breeding purposes and their maintenance), 
$180,000: Provided, That the number of horses purchased under this 
appropriation, added to the number now on hand, shall be limited to 
the actual needs of the mounted service, including reasonable provisions 
for remounts, and unless otherwise ordered by the Secretary of War 
no part of this appropriation shall be paid out for horses not pur- 
chased by contract after competition duly invited by the Quartermaster 
Corps and an _ inspection under the direction and authority of the 
Secretary of War. When practicable, horses shall be purchased in 
open market at all military posts or stations, when needed, within a 
maximum price to be fixed by the Secretary of War: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the purchase 
of any horse below the standard set by Army Regulations for Cavalry 
and Artillery horses, except when purchased as remounts or for in- 
struction of cadets at the United States Military Academy: And pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
polo ponies except for West Point Military Academy, and such ponies 
shall not be used at any other place: And provided further, That the 
Secretary of War may, in his discretion, and under such rules and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, accept donations of animals for breeding 
and donations of money or other preperty to be used as prizes or 
awards at agricultural fairs, horse shows, and similar exhibitions, in 
order to encourage the breeding of riding horses suitable for Army 
purposes: And provided further, That the Secretary of War shall re- 
port annually to Congress, at the commencement of each session, a 
statement of all expenditures under this appropriation, and full par- 
ticulars of means adopted and carried into effect for the encourage- 
ment of the breeding of riding horses suitable for the military service. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 28, line 11, after the word 
000” and insert “ $296,257." 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a brief state- 
ment about this, and then ask a question of the committee. The 
department asked for $296,257 for this item. The effect of this 
reduction will be to curtail Cavalry activities for the coming 
year. The item of $180,000 for the purchase of horses, and so 
forth, includes $150,000 for the encouragement of breeding, which 
should under no circumstances be reduced. This leaves $30,000 
for the purchase of animals. There are at present 25,000 riding 
horses on hand, notwithstanding the fact that approximately 
34,000 are actually required for an Army of 150,000 men. The 
number authorized for the Cavalry is 11,364. The proportional 
Cavalry replacement of 175 horses would amount to 80 horses, 
or seven one-hundredths per cent. A replacement of 5 per cent, 
which is a low estimate of minimum requirements, amounts to 
568 animals for the Cavalry alone. That is about 393 more re- 
mounts than are allowed for the entire Army. The reduced 
appropriation will not take care of the Cavalry school alone. I 
want to ask in reference to this matter if the general reduc- 
tion of the Army, which already has been agreed to by the com- 
mittee, from the present strength will approximately reduce the 
estimate asked for by the War Department in order to allow a 
full supply for Cavalry? If that is the case, I shall withdraw 
the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the committee in arriving 
at its estimate did not provide to any great amount for the pur- 
chase of additional horses or mules for the Military Establish- 
ment during the coming year. On July 1 of last year there 
were 39,000 horses and some forty-five thousand and odd mules 
in the control of the department. At the present time there 
are 34,700 horses. It has not been the policy of the War De- 
partment to dispose of any of the Cavalry horses, even though 
there is no present need for them. In response to an inquiry by 


‘maintenance strike out “* $180,- 
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the chairman of the subcommittee as to whether the reduction 
in the size of the Army would not have its effeet in the redye. 
tion of this estimate, the officer testifying on this item state, 
that it would. We have in this bill reduced the srength of the 
Army. It is not determined whether there will be a proportion. 
ate corresponding reduction in all arms of the service as there 
was last year. That is General Pershing’s testimony before oy; 
committee. We do not seek in any wise to curtail the numbe 
of horses that are now in the service. It is our policy to have 
the department retain those now in the service for their presey: 
and coming uses. So this item is based on the idea that there 
will not be much need for the purchase of additional horses 5, 
mules during the coming year, and for us to give the estimate 
originally proposed would be merely cumulative and rathe; 
wasteful, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, in other words, the reductioy 
which has been agreed on will make available the necessary 
horses for the Cavalry. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; that is the way I understand it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Wis 
consin a question. This is the item that provides the appropria 
tion for the purchase of stallions for improving the breed of 
horses to be used in the Army, as [ understand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the item that provides for the tik 
ing over of the horses originally under the control of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in the Department of Agriculture, nov 
under the control of the War Department. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Can the gentleman tell us how many horses 
have been donated to the War Department under this law? 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall the testimony, the number is in 
the neighborhood of 80. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Donated? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Donated to the War Department. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Can the gentieman tell us whether there 
have been any horses imported from foreign countries that 


would tend to improve the breed? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not say whether any have been im 
ported, but the department has purchased 120 within the last 
year or so in order to improve the breed, 

Mr. McKENZIE. What is the entire number now owned 
the War Department for this purpose? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The number under the direct supervision 
of the War Department is 200. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Can the gentleman tell us how these horses 
are handled and what expense it is to the Government? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I am rather surprised (that 
my good friend should ecatechise me so minutely on this proposi 
tion. I recall that he was a member of a committee of three 
that made a report to the House on this very subject recently 
I read that report. It is true that the gentleman was a minor 
ity of one who presented adverse views, I would not charge [lic 
gentleman from IWinois with aphasia or absent-mindedness, |e 
‘ause his actions testify so frequently to his wonderful retentive 
memory. Unless he merely wishes to refresh his recollection, | 
can see no special reason for all this minutix of detail, 

Mr. McKENZIE. I know the gentleman from Wisconsin [is 
the information, and I merely wanted to get it into the Recorp 
for the benefit of the people of the country, so that they may 
know just what is going on in the War Department along this 
line, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know the gentleman is a very busy mem 
ber of the Committee on Military Affairs, and it can not be ex 
pected, even with such an industrious member, that he would 
have time to read the very voluminous hearings of the Com 
mittee on Appropriations that cover this subject, even this one 
item in which his heart is so wrapped up. 

The gentieman will find, page 600 of the hearings, testimony 
as to the way this service is operated at the present time |y 
the War Department. 

Mr. McKENZINE. Just tell us briefly 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MILITARY POSTS 


For the construction and enlargement at military posts of such buii! 
ings as in the judgment of the Secretary of War may be necessary 
cluding all appurtenances thereto, $916,000, including $400,000 to: 
continuing construction of post at Camp Benning, Ga. ; $55,000 for con 
struction of one hospital ward at Letterman General Hospital, S00 
Francisco, Calif.; $262,000 for general construction at Camps Il! 
Meade, and Lewis: and $198,000 for continuing construction and °!! 
largement of barracks for guards at the United States disciplin: 
barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. I move to strike out the last word. [0 


ry 


it for the purpose of calling attention to a matter that is vil" 
Mi 


to a portion of my district, the people along the border. 





1922, 


Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I note in the hear- 
vs where my friend General Harbord testified and was in- 
rrogated by the gentleman from Mississippi relative to the 


norder patrol. I want to state to the committee I voted against 

:mendment of my good friend from Mississippi [Mr. Sis- 
son | to reduce the enlisted strength of the Army to 100,000 for 
the reason that I think we ought to keep the Army at its pres- 


ent strength, so that it will be an adequate and sufficient force 
to properly police this country and its dependencies. Now, I 
note where General Harbord,:whom I esteem very highly as a 
nan and as an Army official, stated that he was in favor of 
withdrawing the border patrol, concentrating the troops in 
large part in posts in the interior, I take it. My friend from 
Mississippi asked him who was responsible for the present 
porder patrol, which I think has done splendid werk in pro- 
tecting the lives and preperty of our citizens from Mexican 
handits and marauders. Now, I want to state to you, gentle- 
men, that theve are six Congressmen who represent the entire 
porder line of this country between us and Mexico—3,600 
miles—myself, my colleagues, Mr. GARNER, Mr. WurzBacH, Mr. 
Montoya, of New Mexico, Mr. Haypen, of Arizona, and Mr. 
Swing, of California. Take the border I represent, 800 miles. 
I want to ask my good friend from Mississippi if he has ever 
heen in the Big Bend of Texas, a scope of territory there of 

swout 400 or 500 miles, extending from the east part of Huds- 
peth County to the western part of Val Verde County, a dis- 
tunece of four or five hundred miles? 

this berder patrol was established by a former official of 
this Government. They keep a few troops at a point here and 
then a few miles over the mountain at another point, all along 
that border, to prevent these bandits and thieves from Mexico 
coluing across and destroying the property and the lives of 
American citizens. Now, I want to state to my good friend 
froin Mississippi and the members of this committee that the 
establishing of a patrol of a few soldiers scattered all along will 
prevent these marauding bands of Mexico, in that rough fast- 
ness, from crossing over to this side and depredating upon my 
people and Americans all along the border from Brownsville 
to California. I want to state to my friend that in that big 
scope of country—and while it is not the most fertile and 
valuable part of our country it is American territory-——why 
iy friends there are places there so rough along the Rio 
Grande where a billygeat could not climb the mountains unless 
he went up in an airship and came down with a parachute. 
1 want to tell my friend that four years ago last Christmas 
a bunch of Mexicans, I think about 300, came across the 
Rio Grande there, mounted, one a Carranza lieutenant in 
the uniform of the Mexican Army, and raided the ranch of 
Mr. L. C. Bright, a prominent ranchman, on Christmas Day, 
and killed one of his men right in the yard. His men barri- 
caded themselves in the ranch houses and stood off the bandits 
until American treops could get there from Marfa, Tex., and 
ran them aeross the Rio Grande. The American troops killed 
a portion of them and recovered some of the loot they had 
taken from the ranch. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I ask for five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair bears none. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Killed most of them? 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. That is what they should have 
done, and they got the Carranza lieutenant in the full uniform 
of Carranza’s army. And I want to state to my good friend 
from Wiseonsin [Mr. Srarrorp], who is on the committee, I do 
net know whether he agreed with General Harbord, and I want 
to state here that I am not quarreling with this splendid Army 
oficial but simply taking issue with him on this matter, about 
the removing of this border patrol, but I want to state te him 
that when it is removed the local officers of my State will not 
be able to cope with the situation, I fear. We have not as 
hiiny of the Texas rangers there, unfortunately, as we have 
had, 

Take off the border patrol and you are going to leave about 
S00 miles of territory in my district virtually unprotected, as | 
it and the citizens living along the river largely see it. 
General Harbord, as I stated in the beginning, is a very efii- 
cient officer, but I think he is mistaken when he advocates their 
removal. What is the use of having troops at San Antonio, Fort 
Sam Houston, or even at Fort Clark, when a bunch of bandits 


See 








can come across at Langtry, or south of Sanderson, and steal a | 


herd of cattle and kill a number of Americans and get safely 
back across the river before the troops would be able to reach 
the seene? What could troops do at San Antouvio toward stop- 


ping the raid at Eagle Pass or Del Rio? 
Mr. STAFFORD. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not know whether the gentleman 
stated that General Harberd made a personal investigation of 
border conditions? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes, sir; 1 kmow that he has made a full 
investigation all along the berder in Texas just recently. 

Mr. STAFFORD. im reply to the inquiry directed by the 
gentleman from Texas, I have every confidence in the general's 
ability as te what is needed and necessary for the military 
activities of the Government, and I accept the decision of the 
niilitary authorities in everything pertaining to tactics. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Well, I do not. I claim te be somewhat 
familiar with the conditions in that section, having been born 
and raised there, and I de not think the citizenship out there 
weuld agree with my friend from Wisconsin er General Har- 
bord that this border patrol should be removed. 

Now, With aH due respect to my friend, General Harbord, he 
has made the inspection and states that he has abandoned 
some posts down in another district there; but I want te state 
to you gentlemen here—and I think the citizenship aleng the 
border would agree with this, that it is very dangerous at this 
time to remove the border patrol and concentrate the troops at 
interior points. When you do that you leave the citizenship 
at the merey of every bandit on the other side who may desire 
to come across and get some free cattle and free horses, and 
probably take an additional toll in the lives of good Americans. 
We have not yet recognized Mexico. I do not know when we 
will do so. And while conditions, I will state, are better along 
the border now than they were a year ago, or two years ago, it 
is not absolutely quiet there yet. And I want to state to you 
gentlemen on the majority side that I believe in protecting 
every foot of American soil. 

I believe in protecting the life of every American, and I do 
not think we ought to have to resort to methods pursued prob- 
ably 40 years ago, at amy rate, when the bandits and Indians 
used to come across and depredate our Americans and when a 
certain American force under a certain American general chased 
them into Mexico about 100 miles and rewnded them up and 
killed every one of them. I do not think we ought to go back 
to a thing of that kind. This statement is not made in a spirit 
of hostility toward anyone, but I make it in justice to the 
people I represent and the protection of their property. General 
Harbord, I will state, recently stated to me that he had no 
intention of abandoning certain posts along the border: but I 
would very much regret to see the border patrol taken off, amd 
it is of so grave importance I felt I should e¢all it to the atten- 
tion of the House. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to assure the gentleman 
that it was not the intention of the subcommittee in any way to 
weaken the defense of the Mexican border. I believe it is the 
duty of the Federal Government to protect that border. I do 
not believe it is even one of the duties of the State, unless the 
State wants to voluntarily assume the duty, to guard that 
border. It is purely the business of the National Government. 
But the 3,600 miles of border which my friend speaks of is an 
enormous territory to patrol if the members are te touch 
elbows. By that I mean, to go from one point to another. The 
Army assure us they do not want, or is it necessary, to have 
that guard on the border now, when the patrel is divided up 
into small squads, the Army officers seeming to think that that 
is the most dangerous sort of patrol, because if you have small 
squads of 40 or 50 men scattered along at different places on 
the 3,600 miles you can not have an effective foree. Se the 
military experts, who alone ought to know best about this par- 
ticular matter, contend that with these posts that are back 
from the border a reasonable distance, with proper observa- 
tion they can more successfully defend the berder against an 
invasion than they could if you had a guard made up of these 
small units. Now, whether that is true er not, I do not know, 
and I do not pretend to know. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. There was, however, a difference of opin- 
ion relative to that by another official of this Government, at 
another time, was there not? 

Mr. SISSON. 1 think there 
about it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 


was a division of sentiment 


Now, I want to ask my friend a question. 


Does it not stand to reason that a body of troops stationed 100 
er 150 miles from a post base can net properly protect that bor- 
der when you can only get there on horseback, or put down a 
raid or protect the lives of the people living along that border 
if a party of Mexicans came across in order to make a raid? 
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Vr. SISSON. IL do not know that it is the intention of the 
War Departmeut to keep a force that far from the border. 

wr. HUDSPETH. But Fort Sam Houston is 150 miles from 
the border. 

Mr. SISSON, 


from the border. 


{ do not know about the distance of the post 

But the idea is you can guard a broader 
scope of territory if you have at the center of your arc, if you 
will permit that description, a sufficient force to enable them to 
get at the point of invasion quickly. I do not believe it is the 


partment, or the intention of anybody, to guard that 3,600 miles 
aus if we were actually at war, because I do not believe that half 
a million men could sufficiently guard the border so that a man 
could net possibly cross the border at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
tion? 

Mr. SISSON, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not quite understand what 
my friend from Texas is specifically proposing. 


May I ask the gentleman a ques- 


Does this bill 


give latitude to the War Department to protect the border | 


sufficiently ? 

Mr. SISSON. I think so. 
siwall squads of men stationed in little posts, or whatever you 
want to call them, 
men (oO stop in, 

Che CHAIRMAN, 
sippi bas expired. 
Mr. SISSON, 

Ininttes, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mapes). 
sippi asks unanimous consent that 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
hears hone, 

Mr. SISSON. 
squads, 
keep back 40 or 50 miles from the border with larger forces of 
men so as to have a suflicient force together to move to any 
point of invasion and thereby, as they say, strengthen these 
guards ou the border. 

MOORE of Virginia. What [ would 
this this bill force any definite policy 
Department in guarding the border? 


The time of the gentleman from 


Mr. Chairman, [ ask for an additional five 


his time be extended 
pause.| The Chair 


Now, these men were scattered along in small 


ae 
vit, 


know is 
the War 


like to 


Does upon 


Mr. SISSON, Not at all. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. [I call attention to General Harbord’s tes- 
timony, 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. Congress has no power to force troops along 


the Rio Grande unless we pass a special law that they should 
cated on that border, You make an appropriation for so 
many troops, but it is in the discretion of the War Department 
whether they shall distribute them along the Rio Grande or 
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intention of this Congress, or the intention of the War = 


} 
Now, along the border they have | 
They are very unsatisfactory places for the | 


Missis- | 
} 


The gentleman from Missis- | 
five | 


The War Department's idea, as I understand it, is to | 





put chem in St. Louis or elsewhere. 
Mr. SISSON. Absolutely. 
Mr. GARNER. Congress is helpless, so far as locating the | 


trovps is concerned, at any place along the border. 
Mr. SISSON. I agree with the gentleman that 
present law he is right about it. 


under the | 


Mr. GARNER. Congress could pass a bill, as [ understand it, | 
that would compel the mainfenance of a certain number of | 
troops along the Rio Grande, but there is no such statute, | 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And as a result it is wholly within the dis- | 


cretion of the War Department as to where they will locate | 
these troops. ; 
Mr. SISSON. That 


is correct. We have no right to pass 
such legislation upon this bill. When the oflicials of the War 
Department come before us and ask for a certain amount of 
money necessary to patrol the border we give it to them, but 
we, of course, leave the question of how to dispose of the troops 
to the officers in charge. 

Mr. TINCHER,. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. ‘The controversy prevailing seems to be be- | 
tween my friend from Texas (Mr. HupsrerH] and the views of | 
the War Department. [ wonder if there is not some misunder- | 
standing about the question of safety, Of course, it will be | 
easily seen and understood that if the troops are massed in | 
larger numbers and kept 50 miles from the border, both the 
troops and the officers would be safer. Sut how about the 50 | 
miles of border? [Laughter,] I think there was « misunder- | 
stunding as to the safety for whom. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SISSON, I think it is perhaps safer and they will get | 
longer notice when they are 50 miles from the border than if ' 
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they were spread along the actual border; but your committee 
has absolutely no power to control that matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis. 
sippi has expired. 

Mr, CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the Ins 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word, 

Mr. CRAGO, I do so for the purpose of asking the chairman 
of the subcommittee a question. Has the attention of the su). 
committee been called to the fact that by a War Department 
order what was formerly known as Camp Benning, Ga., is now 
officialiy known as * Fort’ Benning, Ga.? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We have no oflicial knowledge of that fact. 
The same language is contained in the Budget. 

Mr. CRAGO, I know: but ought not some consideration bo 
given to that before the bill is finally enacted into law in 
order to forestall some decision by a comptroller in holding up 
this entire appropriation ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee has no ofticial knowledge of 
a change of name. 

Mr. CRAGO. I want to call the attention of the cominitios 
to the fact that there is a Wav Departienut order officially des. 
ignating this school as “ S‘ort Benning,” and in the bill the posi 
is designated as * Camp Benning.” 

Mr. MANN. The gentlema. should remember that there is 
nothing fixed or settled by the War Department, 

Mr. CRAGO, What I want to avoid is the danger of some 
technical comptroller holding up this appropriation. 

Mr. ANTHONY. [ think “Camp Benning” would 
the location of the appropriation all right. 

Mr. CRAGO,. I would not like to risk it. ALL that I ask is 
that the chairman give some consideration to the matter before 
it is too late. 

Mr. ANTHONY, If the gentleman desires, we will have the 
clerk of the committee ask the War Department what it de 
sires in that connection. 


Mr. CRAGO, I will appreciate it if the gentleman will do 
that. 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, speaking of the question o! 


the patrol! of the border, in the last 20 years that question of 
the patrol of the border has been very interesting to my people 
There are nine posts in the district that [ have the honor to 
represent in Texas, At one time, when Mr. Taft was Secreta: 

of War, there were only two companies of troops along tha 

stretch of 1,200 miles from El Paso to the mouth-of the Rio 
Grande River, at Fort MeIntosh. That was done on the ground 
that there was local objection to the presence of colored troops 


land that if they did not want colored troops down there the: 


could not have any troops at all, and they moved them away. 
The fact is Congress has nothing to do with the control o! 

those troops unless it undertakes the direction of maintaining 

certain classes of troops at certain posts, and Congress up to 


{ date has not assumed that responsibility. 


Now, we need more troops along that border, in my opinion, 
und they ought to be Cavalry troops, and [ think if the admin 
would exercise a little discretion and get out from 
under the influence of certain gentlemen they could move some 
of the troops from Wyoming—Cavalry troops—and distribute 
them along the border. That would be in accordance with the 
best judgment of the country. | Applause, ] 

I know whereof [ speak, because I have been told by the best 
informed men in the Cavalry branch of the Army that those 
troops at a certain post in Wyoming—a Cavalry regiment—has 
no business being there. They ought to be somewhere else 
But you know, and the country knows, why they have remaine: 
there, They are influential men who have brought it abou 
men who are particularly influential in another body as well 
as this, and it is their influence, in my judgment, that causes 
those troops to remain at that post when they ought to be di» 
tributed along the Rio Grande or at some other point. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
more advantageous to the Government to use the splendid biz 
barrack buildings that are in this Wyoming post than go to th» 
expense of maintaining the troops at these expensive borde 
camps? 

Mr. GARNER. 
matter now. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
and quarters there 

Mr. GARNER. 


Oh, Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what is the 
We already have the necessary barracks 


Oh, the purpose of maintaining an army 


not simply that they should occupy the quarters which exist 
some particular place, 





1922. 








ir. ANTHONY, Does the gentleman know the Big Bend 
country ? : 

‘ir. GARNER, Yes. 

‘vr. ANTHONY. It has been one part of the border that has 


heen most heavily patrolled in the last six years. 
150 or 200 miles across it, 

\‘r. HUDSPETH. [It is not 300 miles. 

Vr. ANTHONY. They have had from 12 to 15 posts there, 
snd it was costing the Government more than a million dollars 
» month more to maintain those 12 or 15 posts than if those 
troops were concentrated in one post. General Harbord 
he bas cut out those scattered posts and is going to concentrate 
ihe troops along the border. 
ir. GARNER, 
‘xas is concerned from an enemy 


It is only 


1 across the border, I admit 


tliat We now have sufficient troops in striking distance to 
prevent it. However, if you are going to undertake to protect 


ihe border from every raid of two or three bandits who steal 
cattle and kill our citizens, you are not doing it in the way 
it should be done. I think the War Department takes the posi- 
tion that so far as petty theft is concerned by two or three 
people coming across to steal horses or cattle, and, if necessary, 
to kill a Texan in order to accomplish the result, they are not 
going to be responsible for that kind of invasion; and I admit 
tl if vou consider such an invasion not a matter for 
Vv Department to consider, then the War Department 
looking at the matter in the proper way. 

[ think there is another reason why these troops are not kept 
ilong the border. The Army is human, the same as you and I 


wv is 


ind Army officers and men would rather stay at Fort Sam 
Houston, San Antonio, than to stay at Fort Ringgold, many 
miles from the railroad. There is no doubt about thaf. 


you give a young officer an assignment to one of those places. 
in aS mad as he can be and he will do everything he cun to 
away from it. IT do not blame them, but IT say if the War 
Department is undertaking to take care of that border, to pro 
tect the lives and property of the citizens of Texas, it ought to 
pursue a different method from the present one. 

fhe CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 
GARNER, 
minutes, 


Nhe CHAETRMAN, 


ne 


ret 


Mi I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 


The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 


consent for five minutes. I[s there objection? 

lhere was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. The district which I represent extends be- 
tween 400 and 500 miles along the border. IT have no complaint 


to make as to the troops along the border in that distriet, and 
I int to say to my colleague [Mr. HupsperH] that I bad a 
letter from General Harbord vesterday in whie’ he «assured 
me that there was no intention to remove the troops in the 
district that T represent. [ was very much gratified by that, | 
becouse [ had had a number of letters and petitions asking me 
to intervene and to suggest the retention of the troops at the 
posts which they are now occupying. As I say, General Harbord | 


ussured me that those troops would probably remain at their 
‘rious posts where they are now situated, and especially at 


the one [ referred to, Fort Ringgold, which is the most out- 
lying post probably in my district 

Vir. McCLINTIC., Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma 

‘ir. McCLINTIC. Does the State of Texas still maintain a 
force of rangers to protect the citizens along the border? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; we have four companies of rangers 

Mr. FLUDSPETH, Fifty men. 

Mr. GARNER. We have 50 rangers, or four companies. but 
the ire not used so much along the burder as they are in the 

‘rior of Texas. Wherever there ts 4 condition existing where | 
the sheriff is not entirely sure that he ean maintain order he 
requests the adjutant general to send him two or three rangers, 


ind they are sent into that territory. 
lr DENISON. Will the gentleman 
GARNER, 


vield? 


I vield to the gentleman from Illinois 
‘ir. DENISON. What condition arises. or might arise. in the | 
interior to eall for the presence of these rangers? 
Me. GARNER. The same as in most States, [ presume 
Sometimes in the trial of eriminal cases there will be factions, | 
and sometimes the sheriff might not be doing his full duty, and | 


the distriet judge might conclude that it was Detter and safer 
to have an impartial officer there 
\ir. DENISON. Does the State of Texas have a National } 
Guard? , 
Mr. GARNER. Yes; we have a pretty well organized Na- | 
tional Guard. [ wanted to make this statement merely in | 
order that the House may understand, and in order that thé | 


committee may understand, that Congress has absolutely noth- 





the | 


if | 
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says | 


So far as the invasion for war purposes of | 


strike out the word * Camp" 
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ing to do with the location of the troops in this country unless 
it undertakes to determine the matter by legislative enactment, 
which it has never done. All we can do regarding that bor- 
der is to place the matter before the War Department in the 
best way we can, trusting to them to take care of the people 
of Texas, and they have said repeatedly and I believe that it 
is their purpose to see that the people of Texas and their prop 
erty are thoroughly taken care of. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amemd- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, on page 39, line 2: 


and insert the word “* 





> 
>, 


I move to 
Yort. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wricutr: On page 39, line 23, strike out 
the word “ Camp" and insert in lieu thereof the word “ fort. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I[ want to tell the gentleman that at the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Crago] the 


clerk of the committee just called up the War Department to 
its wishes in regard the amendment the gentlemun 
offers, and the reply came back that they would prefer to allow 
the present language to remain. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Then I will withdraw my amendiment 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk 


ask to 


read as follows: 

MILITARY 
refrigerating plant 
the necessary 
ind placing the 


POSTS, HAWAILAN 
it Schotield Barracks, 
structures and equipment 
same in readiness for 
Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. 
the following paragraph 
“The appropriation of $600,000 made in the deficiency appropria 
tion act for fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, which was approved June 
16, 1921, for the installment of a pipe line to repla the present water 
main from Koolau Reservoir to Sehofield Barracks, fiscal year 1922 
reappropriated and made available for fiseal year 1923: Provided 
That the tunds so appropriated may be expended for any modified or 
ilternative supply system which the retary of W om further in 
vestigation may determine to be more economical 


sutisfactory 
Mr. ANTHONY, 
as come to the committee 


ISLANDS 

For a 
including 
yleting 


Hawaiian Islands, 
requisite for mm 
*peration, $150,000 
inendment 

offers 


im 


Kansas an 


ANTHONY On page 40, aft line @ add 


e 


e 
Is 


nen it 


ind 
Mr. Chairman, the amenmiment just offered 
from the Bureau of the Budget in 
the form of a supplemental estimate within the last few days, 
ifter the bill had been printed and placed before the House 
Briefly the situation is that a year ago we appropriated $600,000 
to improve the water supply Schotield Barracks, Hawaii 
It seems that several years ago the water main which conducts 


for 


the supply from its source to the barracks was laid with 
Steel pipe. and that in the few intervening years the steel pipe 
rusted and gave way until there was grave danger of the 
water supply failing at any time. The mistake was that the 
pipe Was steel instead of wrought iron, the latter being the 
material universally used. Now the War Department says 
that instead of replacing this pipe line it would like to have 
the authority to make otaer needed changes in the water 
supply system. The water supply at the Schofield Barracks 
is growing less and the number of men there increasing each 
ear, and they desire to make improvements to get water from 
idditional sources. They want 4n appropriation not only to 
relay the pipes but to improve the wafer service, and the com 
iittee thought it would be proper to give them this sum 
Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ANTHONY. Yes 
Mr. WATSON. What is the acreage of Schotield Barracks? 
Mr. ANTHONY. I have not the exact figures, but if I reco! 
leet aright the reservation there comprises several thousand 
seres of ground 
Mr. WATSON How tiany soldiers are stationed there? 
Mr. ANTHONY. In the island of Oahu all told there ore 
110) 
Mr. WATSON, Are there any native soldiers? 
Mr. ANTHONY. Some Hawaiians are in the National Guard 
They have several efficient units of the National (ruard well 
| organized. I think it numbers approximately 1,500 or 2,000 
Mr. WATSON, This $150,000 for a refrigerating plant—is 
that to build a new one? 
Mr. ANTHONY. That is a new proposition. Schofield Bar- 
racks is located 12 or 15 miles from Honolulu, and they get 


their supply of ice for a large garrison of about 6,000 men by 
rail and by motor truck. A considerable portion of the ize is 
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Tost in that hot climate during the transit. Then they claim 
that they have no proper refrigeration for food supplies, being 
dependent on Honolulu cold storage, and so we thought we 
would give them the appropriation referred to. 

Mr. WATSON. What is the total appropriation for this 
military post in Hawaii? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is not subdivided in that way. The 
lump-sum appropriations for various items are divided among 
all the posts by the War Department. 

Mr. WATSON. It must be considerable where you appro- 
priate $600,000 in one lump. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; the committee gave it as its judgment 
that the cost of maintaining that part of the Army in Hawaii 
alid in Panama is almost as much to-day as the entire cost of 
the Army was after the Spanish War. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ROADS, WALKS, WHARVES, AND DRAINAGE. 

For the construction and repair by the Quartermaster Corps of 
roads, walks, and wharves; for the pay of employees; for the disposal 
of draimage; for dredging channels; and fer care and improvement of 
zrounds at military posts and stations, $500,000: Provided, That none 
of the funds appropriated or made available under this act shall be 
used for the permanent construction of any roads, walks, or wharves 
connected with any of the National Army cantonments or National 
Girard camps. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
ing amendinent. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 42, line 14, after the word “ camps,” strike out the semicolon 
and add “for the building and fmprovement of roads through Fort 
khiley (Kans.) Reservation to connect with the State highways reach- 
ing said reservation from the north, south, east, and west, $191,000.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the purpose of this amendment is to build Govern- 
ment roads through the Fort Riley (Kans.) Reservation which 
will connect up with State roads already built by the county and 
surrounding territory to the reservation. The Fort Riley Res- 
ervation consists of about 20,000 acres in the midst of a very 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 


rich agricultural section. Along the southern portion is a 
main highway, called the Golden Belt Highway, that runs 


east and west through the State of Kansas and traverses this 
entire reservation. The reservation cuts off much agricul- 
tural territory to the north and east from its market at Junc- 
tion City. The Government by its highway appropriations 
has encouraged the building of highways in the territory sur- 
rounding Fort Riley, and they have built good roads up to the 
reservation. Last year a brick road from Junction City was 
built to the west side of the reservation. Roads from the 
north have been completed down to the reservation and from 
the south and east. The roads through the reservation, how- 
ever, are practically worthless for transportation facilities. 
During the war the War Department built a road from Fort 
Riley to Camp Funston, but the heavy traffic destroyed the 
surface and now it is in such a condition that it will be 
entirely destroyed if it is not resurfaced. There is no road 
running south and north on the reservation. 

I want to read a letter sent and signed by the different 
civic bodies at Junction City, Kans. : 


SprrTremMBerR 17, 1921. 
lion. James G. Srrone, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dean Mr. Strong: The undersigned organizations and officials wish 
to outline further the matter of improving the roads across the Fort 
Riley Military Reservation, which was discussed informully with you 
when you were here. 


In the last few years this country has spent a large amount of 


money and has done a great deal of work toward ay ey | its road 
system. Within the last year alone it has finished about 8 miles of 


hard-surfaced road. Its dirt roads are kept well graded and dragged, 
and it has been planned to_hard-surface a new road each year. 

The Fort Riley Military Reservation lies in the midst of a rich agri 
eultural section, and on one side adjoins the city of Junction City. he 
trade territory of Junction City completely surrounds the reservation, 
Three heavily traveled cross-country highways traverse the reservation, 
as do several other ronds of more local use. The roads on the reserva- 
tion, exeept a few which are of military importance, are in miserable 
condition and in great contrast to those in the country surrounding. 

‘The road marked “ No. 3” on the accompanying map connects Junc- 
tion City with the towns of Army City, Ogden, and Manhattan, and forms 
a connecting link in the great Golden Belt and Union Pacific High- 
ways, both ef which extend from Denver to Kansas City. The part of 
these highways off of the reservation is colored yellow on the map. 
During the past summer this section of road has been traveled by 
hundreds of tourists daily, besides an immense local traffic between the 
points mentioned above and Fort Riley and Camp Funston. The part 
of this highway from the west end of Geary County to the edge of the 
military reservation is paved with conerete or brick. From the Repub- 
hican River bridge, at the entrance to the reservation, up to the hos- 

ital in Fort Riley it is paved with asphalt, aud is in good condition. 
rom the hospital northeast to the reservation line, a distance of over 
4 miles, the road was puved with pevetration nacadam during the 








war. 
It can not be traveled with comfort at any speed, nor 
speed than 15 miles per hour without danger 
It becomes worse daily. 
tenance work. 

The road marked No. 2 on the map is part of the north and south 
highway from Canada to the Gulf. It more immediately connects June. 
tion City and points south with Riley, Keats, and points north. 1t jg 
used by a large farming community north of the reservation to reach 
Junction City, which is the natural trading point of the community. 
The part of the north and south highway not on the reservation js 
colored brown on the map. The part of this road in Geary County jg 
about equally divided between an extremely well-kept natural road and 
a concrete or brick pavement. After entering the reservation across 
the Republican River bridge at the north boundary of Junction City, 
about 500 yards of the road is a very wretched macadam, on which 
nothing has been done for the last several years. For about 14 miles 
farther on the road is bituminous macadam and is now in good condi. 
tion. In the near future, however, it will need maintenance work to 
keep it so. The bituminous macadam road turns east around a bend in 
the Republican River toward Fort Riley. At this turn the north and 
south highway branches and after winding up a canyen through the 
bluffs goes in a northerly direction to the north end of the reservation, 
This part of the road is in extremely poor condition. No attempt has 
ever nh made to pave it, and it has been many years since it hag 
been graded. No action is taken on the part of anyone to drag it or 
keep it in good condition. No culverts are provided. It is crossed by 
Many small ravines or draws which in rainy weather wash rills and 
valleys without molestation. The road through the canyon is narrow 
and dangerous, and at a great many periods of the year it is impassalie 
for any traffic and is generally in such condition that heavy loads can 
not be hauled over it. On the uplands the road is a shifting one. 
Whenever it becomes so badly worn in one place that traffic is impos- 
sible, travelers take to the side of the road and a new track is worn. 
There are about 4 miles of road in this condition. 

The road marked No. 1 on the map is a link im a county road con- 
necting the small town of Milford and the surrounding country with 
Junction City. The part of the road in Geary County is a well-kept 
natural road. The part on the reservation is partly dirt and partly 
macadam, but the macadam was put down about 15 years ago and has 
had no attention paid to it since. The road would be better if nothing 
had ever been done to it. Traffic generally abandons the macadam and 
takes to the side of the road. All of this road on the reservation js 
extremely sandy and is full of large and small holes. A very large local 
traffic uses this road. Heavy loads can not be hauled across it by one 
team, except at the cost of very great exertion. The part on the reser- 
vation is 3 miles long. 

The road marked No. 4 on the map connects Fort Riley with a county 
road leading to the eastern part of Geary County and traveled by the 
veople living in about one-third of the whole county, only the west 
half of which is shown on the map. The part of the road from Fort 
Riley to the Kansas River bridge has recently been resurfaced with 
asphalt and is in excellent condition. The part east of the river is a 
mere track and can be used only in dry weather. In wet weather water 
stands from a few inches to a foot deep on a considerable part of it. 
The road is not generally now traveled by people from the east part of 
the county, except in dry weather, because there is a well-kept road 
going around the edge of the reservation. These people would prefer 
road No. 4 if it were kept in condition because it more immediately 
connects with the paved road from Fort Riley to Junction City. 
The part needing attention is only 1 mile long. 

- ee % ” * * ? 

The main traveled county roads connecting with reservation roads 
are colored purple on the map. The roads herein mentioned as being 
on the reservation are all colored red. 

Attempts have frequently been made in the past to have these roads 
improved. Commandant after commandant has recommended timprove 
ment to the War Department. The War Department investigates, not 
as to its necessity to the surrounding community but as to whether or 
not the improvement is a military necessity. Of course it is not. On 
finding that it is not a military necessity, but only for the general con 
venience of the civilian population surrounding the reservation, the 
War Department refuses to spend the money. They claim, and perhaps 
rightly, that their appropriations are only to be expended for work 
actually necessary from a peitany peas of view. On the other hand, 
we see Congress appropriating millions and millions of dollars to aid 
the States in building and maintaining hard-surfaced roads. Our own 
county has availed itself of many thousands of dollars of these appro- 
priations, In spite of this, the coordination of effort in the Federal 
Government is so loose that the roads on the Government’s own prop 
erty are worse than existed in the surrounding community 50 years 
ago. While encouraging the State to improve its roads it sets the 
example of doing nothing to improve its own. 

The authorities of the State and county have absolutely no control 
over the reservation roads. Exclusive jurisdiction of the reservation 
was ceded to the Federal Government in 1889. Both the State and 
Federal Supreme Courts have held that this placed all legislative power 
in Congress. Even the money which the county spends on the upkeep 
of road No. 5 is expended illegally, and any taxpayer could prevent 
the work being done. 

We earnestly urge that this matter is one which should not be ft 
to the War Department to pass upon only as to its own needs, but that 
there 1s a duty which the Federal Government owes its citizens who 
live around the reservation to keep the arteries of communication in 
at least as good condition as those in the country surrounding. Better 
even than this would be for the Federal Government to set an example 
in the building and upkeep of roads. If this can be done through inte! 
departmental action, well and good. If an act of Congress is necessary, 
we urge you to introduce and pusb it, 

Yours truly, 


Since that time it. has had no care, and is now full of holes, 


or at a greater 
i to springs and ax\es, 
It needs immediate repair and constant maip. 
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ie proposition was taken up with the War Department in 
» effort to gét them to procure an appropriation. An officer 
ting Fort Riley two months ago made an inspection of the 
iidition of the roads and recommended that the roads should 
ho built, but suggested that the State should build the road. 
roder our constitution money can not be appropriated by the 
sate for internal improvements. This condition was taken up 
. with the War Department and I will read a letter from 

io Secretary of War explaining his position : 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 16, 1922. 

































































tion. JaMeS G. STRONG, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


‘iy D&AR MR, STRONG: With reference to your conversation on the 
(5th Instant with General Harbord, I find that there are no funds 
ivailable at the disposition of the War Department for improvement 

he roads through the Fort Riley Reservation, which are desired by 

itizens in that neighborhood, 

\. | understand the matter, your improvement of roads in Kansas 
»y the State is limited by your State constitution to the expenditure of 
finds on publie roads which are raised by assessment or taxation on 

‘state to which the road is adjacent or near where the road is 
expected to run, constituting a benefit district, and that even with this 
stite limitation to affect it when the road law shall ultimately be 
vissed, as yet your legislature has failed to pass its road law. 

('nder these circumstances, if the case has been correctly stated to 
ne | see no reason why the National Government should not undertake 
» pay for such necessary roads through the reservation as connect up 


with important highways reaching the reservation from either side 
ind the passage of which through the military reservation would not 
vrojudice its military activities. I can not undertake to meet such 


cpense, however, from any funds now at my disposition or that are 
iluded in the Budget for 1923, nor could | consent to any such an 
em for 1928 to the exclusion of any other item now appearing in 
‘hose estimates, 

if under these circumstances, you desire to seek a separate appropria- 

for the construction of roads through the Fort Riley Reservation, 

iesignated as follows, the department will interpose no objection: The 
‘olden Belt Highway, and the Beatrice, Nebr., Junction City line 

oning north and south through the reservation, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun W. WEEKS, 
Secretary of War 
he civie bodies at Junction City, Kans., had the county en- 
gineets prepare an estimate of what these roads would cost, and 
[ have a letter of February 18, 1922, addressed to me by Attor- 
ney Arthur S. Humphrey, inclosing such estimate, which [ will 
read 
Humenerey & Homenrery, 
Junction Citu, Kans., February 18, 1922. 
tou. James G, STRONG, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dvare Mr. StroNG: The county engineer has prepared an estimate of 

the cost of the reservation roads, which [ inclose. He has figured this 


tor |8-foot roads of bituminous macadam, This, of course, is much less 
expensive than concrete or brick 


Yours truly, Arraouer 8S. HUMPHREY 
‘uminous macadam roads on Fort Riley Reservation, 18-foot roads. 
) Ds MRS Beeoee Ber ie cu. ooo ba desis Jt $52, 000 
) 4 mite Oe GeGeee Per ime. oo ee hk lei elec TE OOO 
vo 44 miles, at $12,000 per mile________ icc tatheubicdcs tetsu ap niaitas ee 
No. 4, 1 mile, a8 SIROCSS pel) Miles. css bn Sh des Sa 16, 000 
Total iat haeedaitpaeicae” EE 


seems to me that if the Federal Government has a reserva- 
tion in the heart of an agricultural community, which has been 
viraged by the Government.to build roads up to the line of 
the reservation, that the Government should build the roads 
ugh its own territory to permit the people to pass through 
‘reservation. I hope this amendment will be allowed to come 
to . vote and that it will receive favorable consideration 
ivr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I can not 
the expectation or the wishes of the gentleman from Kan 
sis |Mr. Strona]. I make the point of order that this is not 
ithorized by existing law and is not germane. As I under- 
siaud the proposal, it is for the construction of public roads 


} 
¥ 


zh a military reservation—not only one publie road, but 


’ 


’ ice or four public roads. The gentleman from Kansas ad- 
“| that in his statement in justification of the appropria- 
: flo There is no authority in law anywhere for the construe- 


m1 of a public road or any road through this reservation. [| 
1 a par with the case which has arisen many times in con- 
ion with the Indian appropriation bill, where it required 

tol legislative enactment to authorize the construction of a 
vay through an Indian reservation, If this were in order, 

uuld be in order for me to offer an amendment to provide 

) highway construction through the branch home at Milwau 
koe. if would be in order to authorize highway construction 


sigh the branch home at Dayton, or any of the reservations | 


posts throughout the country. 
LITTLE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield‘ 
STAFFORD. Yes. 
LITTLE. Do I understand that this Congress can not 
vopriate money to build a road through a military reserva- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. It can not authorize money to build a pub- 
lie highway. 


Mr. LITTLE. Can it construct a road through a military 
reservation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is for the construction of a public 
highway, as admitted by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. LITTLE. But I am going to rename it; I am going to 
eall it a military road. Can we build one through a reserva- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; you can build a road through a 
military reservation for military purposes, but not for highway 
purposes, 

Mr. LITTLE. What is going to be the difference? I am ask- 
ing for information. The gentleman is familiar with the laws 
governing this. What is the difference between one road and 
another? They will be exactly alike, will they not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. For instance, through an Indian 
reservation for the uses of the Indians themselves one char 
acter of road might be sufficient. For the purposes of a military 
reservation one character of road might be sufficient. Here it is 
proposed to build three or four roads, not for the restricted 
benefit of the reservation, but for the benefit of the outside 
public. Futhermore, it is not germane. This appropriation 
provides for the construction and repair under the control ot 
the quartermaster of these roads. That leaves it in his dis- 
cretion to dispense the money appropriated for the construction 
of roads. 

This amendment invades that discretion which he now has by 
directing him to build a road which had not been heretofore 
authorized. If this amendment is in order, an amendment 
would be in order for the construction of buildings, to erect a 
building on any of these reservations for the benefit of the 
public, even though it may have incidental benefit to the mem 
bers of the post. There is no direct authorization for the con 
struction. It invades the discretion now vested in the depart 
ment in the consgruction of roads, and because it invades that 
discretion it is violative of the rules It is legislation and 
should not be carried on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not true that, so far as the War De 
partment is concerned, it has no jurisdiction over the construc 
tion of roads, except within militury reservations, and then 
only for military purposes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Illinois, who has had 
long experience on the Committee on Military Affairs, points 
uut the limitation of the War Department in respect to ihe 
eonstruction of roads, that they must be within miliary reserva 
tions and for military purposes, 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Wis 
consin is correct in his interpretation of the law, you couid 
not ever build any road across a military reservation Any 
road that you build across one would surely be a public road 
for individuals to travel across, and anybody could drive across 
there. Every single, solitary road that is built across a mili 
tary reservation would be impossible, if his argument is sound 
because it would be “a public road.” It is true that the gentle 
man from Kansas |Mr. StrronG| spoke of it as a public road 
for public benefit. I am quite familiar with this reservation 
Every roud that has been there has always been used by the 
public. It is true that they are not very good, but if is also 
true that they ought to be. There is no reason in the world 
why this Congress should not arrange for a reasonable appro 
priation to make decent roads in that reservation. Its roads 
ire discreditable to the Government. It will be just as much 
rccommodation to the military people as to anyone else. There 
is nothing in this argument, because, if the gentleman is cor 
reet, all one has to do is to have some Congressman get up and 
in a debate say that it will be a public road, traveled by the 
public, and the gentleman from Wisconsin will then rule it out 
This is 2 sensible, reasonable proposition of Mr. Srrona’s. As 
far as the expression “public road” is concerned, that cer 
tainly can not have any weight with reasonable men. It is 
just an expression. All he charges is that the gentleman from 
Kansas happened to speak of it as such. [ can watch these 
iebates and all that is necessary is that IT should get up and 
say that this is going to be a public road, and out it would 
go, if the gentleman from Wisconsin is right 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This paragraph to which the amendment 
is offered is for the construction and repair of roads under the 


Quartermaster Corps. Does the Quartermaster Corps control 


this road in this particular reservation 7? 
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Mr. LITTLE. Yes. It will be used mere by the Army than 
anyone else in the world. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then it is germane to this particular 
paragraph. 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is within the province of the gentle- 
man from Kansas, the mover of the amendment, to offer an 
amendment to increase the amount so as to leave it within the 
discretion of the quartermaster in the disbursement of that 
fund, but he can not specially authorize the construction of a 
road which has not been heretofore authorized by legislation. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But there is no specific authority 
for any of these roads, The gentleman admits the Congress 
has the power to build roads in this reservation. 

Mr. LITTLE. What is the difference between one road and 
another? A little difference in width or material. That will 
be left to the quartermaster. He is not going to tell us that 
we can not make this appropriation because it is called a public 
road. It is absurd. This military read will be used by the 
public who drive through the reservation. So will every mili- 
tary road everywhere, But this does not prevent the existence 
of miles and miles of them and should not prevent this, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I referred to these 
roads as public reads because the public uses them, but they 
are necessary to the use of the reservation aud are a military 
necessity. The Fort Riley Reservation would be in a very 
peculiar predicament if the public had not built roads to it. 
Of course the fort would not be of much value if they had not 
roads to the reservation and within it, and one of those roads 
crossing the reservation from west to east, running from Fort 
Riley to Camp Funston, is a military road built of macadam 
during the war. I said very plainly in my remarks on the 
amendment that the surface of this road had been destroyed, 
and unless repaired the foundation of the road would be en- 
tirely destroyed. It is for the repair of this and other roads 
on the reservation that the appropriation is asked. The War 
Department itself will say that in the operation and conduct 
of its fort that these roads are a necessity. Now, as to the 
matter of its being germane, you will notice under this section, 
entitled “ Roads, walks, wharves, and drainage,” there is a pro- 
vision placed in it by the committee which reads as follows: 

Provided, That none of the funds appropriated or made available 
under this act shall be used for the permanent construction of any 
read, walk, or wharves connected with any of the National Army can- 
tonments or National Guard camps. 

if the committee did not think they had given the right under 
this section to construct roads and walks to the different camps, 
why did they put in the proviso? It seems to me the very 
fact they did put in the proviso shows that under this section 
the building of roads was authorized. Therefore this amend- 
ment is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. 
opinion of the Chair this amendment must be justified, if it 
is to be justified at all, as an appropriation for the continuing 
of an existing public work already in progress. The Chair 
hardly thinks that the proposition of building a new road across 
a military reservation to connect with outside highways to ap- 
proach, as the amendment says, from the north, south, east, and 
west, would be construed to be a continuation ef a public work 
already in progress. The Chair feels compelled to sustain the 
point of order. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
offer another amendment in regard to the appropriation; in line 
10, add to the sum of $500,000 the sum of $191,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 42, line 10, strike out “$500,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
* $691,000,” 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of 
War, having given his approval to the building of these roads in 
the letter I have placed in the Recorp, practically says they are 
necessary, and having explained to the committee that this res- 
ervation is in the heart of a rich agricultural section in which 
the people have built roads at enormous expense up to the 
reservation on the north, south, east, and west—it does seem 
to me that this Government ought to build roads through this 
reservation both for its own use and for the use of people who 
have built roads up to it. I hope that this amendment may pre- 
vail. The Secretary of War will build the reads if he can get 
the money for the purpose, because he knows it is just to do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, just a word. If we would 
launch into the policy suggested by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Srronea], of building highways as may be needed to connect 
with highways outside of reservations, it would require much 


In the 


offers an 
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more than the $191,000 proposed in the amendment, er $691,000 
in all, but would run into the millions of dollars. It has not 
been and should not be the policy of the Government at this 
time, when the committee is doing everything in its power to 
conserve the revenues of the Government, to authorize or even 
to increase the amount of appropriations beyond that which js 
necessary. Six hundred and ninety thousand dollars is a very 
large amount to be appropriated for this purpose. It is not 
necessary. If we would improve public highways in all the 
reservations carried in this bill on the scale proposed by the 
gentleman’s amendment, it would run up to three or four or 
possibly ten or twenty million dollars. We are not attempting 
to single out any one project for special consideration, and [ 
do not think the committee wishes to intreduce that policy. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I have just one word to say. [ 
do not know whether, as a military proposition, this is needed 
or not. There is no disposition to prevent the increase of the 
appropriation if it is needed for military purposes, but there 
has been no hearing, no estimate for this amount; the War 
Department evidently saw no pressing necessity for it. Your 
committee has not had an opportunity for any hearing, no record 
of any kind except an ex parte statement about it, and I think 
it would be a very unfortunate precedent to set, and would he 
a very bad method of appropriating $191,000, without some evi- 
dence or some record to support it other than the statement of 
a Member on the floor. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I put in the Recorp the letter of 
the Secretary of War showing he had made an investigation of 
it and that these roads ought to be built. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not want an ex parte statement about the 
matter; I would rather have a hearing on it. Now, if you are 
going to appropriate money in this way, every gentleman who 
goes and gets a letter from a Cabinet officer stating that a 
certain amount of money is needed and brings that letter here 
then if we deal with all of them alike, and as ‘the gentleman 
wants to be dealt with here, then every one of us would be 
entitled to an appropriation if we can get one Cabinet officer to 
say that we need it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Is not this the forum where you 
present your case if you have a just one? 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely; but it is a case that must be 
presented so that every man can vote upon it intelligently. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The sum of $50,000 of the appropriation available for the fiseal year 
1923 for the “ Disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and civilian 
employees,’ may be expended for personal services in the Cemeteria! 
Division, office of the Quartermaster General, for compiling, recording, 
preparing, and transmitting data incident to bringing home and disposi 
tion of remains from abroad: Provided, That no person shall be employed 
under this allotment at a rate of compensation exceeding $1,800 per 
annum except one person at $2,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 1 want to ask the gentleman from Kansas i 
question. Do the employees that are listed at the top of the 
page get commutation of quarters? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The civilian employees do not. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AIR SERVICE, ARMY, 


For creating, maintaining, and operating at established flying schools 
and balloon schools courses of instruction for officers, students, and en 
listed men, including cost of equipment and supplies necessary for in- 
struction, purchase of tools, equipment, materials, machines, textbooks, 
books of reference, scientific and professional papers, instruments, and 
materials for theoretical and practical instruction ; for maintenance, re 
pair, storage, and operation of airships, war balloons, and other aerial 
machines, including instruments, materials, gas plants, hangars, and 
repair shops, and appliances of every sort and description necessary for 
the operation, construction, or equipment of all types of aircraft, and 
all necessary spare parts and equipment connected therewith; for pur 
ehase of supplies for securing, develeping, printing, and reproducing 
photographs in connection with serial photography improvement, 
equipment, maintenance, and operation of plants for testing and exper! 
mental work, and procuring and introducing water, electric light and 
power, gas and sewerage, including maintenance, operation, and repair 
of such utilities at such plants; fer the acquisition of land or interes! 
in land by purchase, lease, or condemnation where necessary to explore 
for, procure, or reserve helium gas, and also for the pure hase, mari 
facture, construction, maintenance, and operation of plants for the 
production thereof and experimentation therewith; salaries and wi es 
of civilian employees as may be necessary, and payment of their travel 
ing and other necessary expenses as authorized by existing law 3 trans 
portation of materials in connection with consolidation of Air Ser e 
activities ; experimental investigation and purchase and developme:| o 
new types of aircraft, accessories thereto, and aviation engines, ineluc 
ing patents and other rights thereto, and plans, drawings, and speci! 
tions thereof; for the purchase, manufacture, and construction ot 
ships, balloons, and other aerial] machines, including instruments, 
plants, hangars, and repair shops, and appliances of every sort and de- 
scription necessary for the operation, construction, or equipment of a! 
types of aircraft, and all necessary spare parts and equipment connec ted 
therewith ; for the purchase, manufacture, and issue of special clothing, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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ng apparel, and similar equipment for aviation purpeses; for all 
ry expenses connected with the sale or disposal of surplus er 
o aeronautical equipment, and the rental of buildings and other 
ries for the handling or storage of such equipment ; fer the services 
) copsulting engineers at experimental stations of the Air Service 
Seeretary of War may deem necessary, including necessary travel- 
‘penses ; purehase of special apparatus and appliances, repairs, and 
oments of same used in connection with special scientific medical 
rch in the Air Service ; for printing and binding, including supplies, 
‘ nent, and repairs for such Air Service printing plants outside of the 
1 rict of Columbia as May be authorized in accordance with law; for 
cations, station libraries, special furniture, supplies and equipment 
fices, shops, and laboratories; for special services, including the 
ing of wrecked aircraft, $12,431,000: Provided, That not te ex- 
> 750,000 from this appropriation may be expended for pay and 
nses of civilian employees other than those empleyed in experi- 
| and research work ; not exceeding $400,000 may be expended for 


o\perimentation, conservation, and production of helium; not exceeding 
<:50,.000 may be expended for experimental and research work with 


if necessary civilian employees; not exceeding $450,000 may be 
led for the production of lighter-than-air equipment; and not 
ceding $324,000 may be expended for improvement of stations, 
hangars, and gas plants for the Regular Army: Provided further, That 
not less than $2,058,000 shall be expended for the production and pur- 

« of new airplanes and their equipment, spare parts, and acces- 
sories: Provided further, That claims not exceeding $250 in amount for 
lumages to persons and private property resulting from the operation 

ireraft at home and abroad may be settled out of the funds appro- 
priated hereunder when each claim is substantiated by a survey report 
. board of officers appointed by the commanding officer of the nearest 
aviation post and approved by the Chief of Air Service and the Secre- 
tary of War: Provided further, That claims so settled and paid from 
he sum hereby appropriated shall not exceed in the aggregate the sum 
of $4.000: Provided further, That section 3648, Revised Statutes, shall 

\pl¢ to subscriptions for foreign and professional newspapers and 
periodicals to be paid for from this appropriation, 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Mr. Chairman, on page 50, line 17, 
down to line 19, I move to strike out the words: 

For the acquisition ef land or interest in land by purchase, lease, 
oy condemnation where necessary to explore for, procure, or reserve 
ielium gas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment offered by Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Page 50, line 17, after the 
word “ plants,” strike out the following language : 

lor the acquisition of land er interest in land by purchase, lense, 
or condemnation where necessary to explere for, procure, or reserve 
helium gas.” 

\ir. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, it may seem somewhat 
surprising that I make this motion, when I state that Major 
Thornell, whe was in command of the ill-fated airship Roma, 
wus the son of a very old and deur friend of mine, a colleague 
on the bench for 16 years. No one save a near relative could 
more regret the tragic death of Major Thornell than myself. 
He was a young officer of exceedingly great promise, and his 
denth is an unquestionable loss te the Air Service. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Roma went down, as usual we heard 
a chorus from the papers all over the country that this disaster 
wus the fauit of Congress for not having appropriated more 
money for helium gas. Outside of the question of whether we 
may With propriety continue further the experiments with 
helium, I want te say that we have already expended $8,000,000 
trving to get helium. Whether we had enough to have filled 
tht particular airship or not, I do not know. Probably the 
chairman ef the committee could advise us in reference to that. 
But if we did not have enough to have filled that ship, we 
hetter not expend any more money on helium. If we had 
enough, it certainly was not the fault of Congress that the ship 

destroyed. And I might say incidentalky that I do not 
think the aecident was due primarily to the kind of gas with 
which this great dirigible was filled. But in any event, before 
these appropriations go through, I want to call the attention 
oi the committee to the fact that so far as I am aware all of 
le countries that are principally interested in aviation at this 
time for military purposes have discarded the giant airships. 
Mngland has gone out of the preduction of them entirely; has 
refused to build any more, and sold us, or attempted to sell us, 
one great “white elephant” it had on its hands, which sub- 
sequently met with disaster. 

Mr, ANTHONY. I want to also remind the gentleman that 
in this morning’s Washington Post is an advertisement for the 
Sule of British airships of the R type. 

\Ir. GREENE of Iowa. I am obliged to my friend for the 
ormation. I had not noticed it, 
| do know, however, from the repeated statements in the 


ivlish papers and the elaborate discussion that has been going 
ou that they had concluded not to build any more of them and 
they had eoneluded they were of no value in warfare. It may 


he said the reason they had come to that conclusion is because 
lelium is not at present available on the Continent or in Eng- 
land, but I do net think this is the reason, as it can be obtained 
it Canada and probably in any part of Eurepe where there are 


ry wells. 


I only know, of course, as other Members know, 
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that these big balleons have been filled with hydrogen gas. 





And 
I want to say in that connection that hydrogen gas has con- 
siderably more lifting pewer than helium. The percentage of 
lifting power of helium as compared with hydrogen gas is about 
92 per cent. And I doubt very much if the Roma would have 
worked properly if filled with helium gas. But at all events 
the disposition to pass the responsibility of that disaster upon 
Congress is one that seems to affect the whole country now, and 
when anything goes wrong it is laid to Congress. 

The Italian Government also wants to get rid of its other 
ships of this type. The French Government has never approved 
building any of these monsters. The long and the short of it 

is that the best aviation authorities of the world are opposed to 

expending any more money in this line for military purposes, 

The reason for this is plain. It was well demonstrated during 

the last war that these big ballooms were readily attacked by 

airplanes and easily destroyed. Of course, it will be said that 
they were easily destroyed on account of the material with 
whieh they were filled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

But the fact is that there were other 

reasons. The airplanes are so much speedier, they rise so 

mueh more rapidly, they work so much more handily, that they 
take any position they wish with reference to these big dirigible 
balloons, preferably one above them, where they can not be 
attacked by those on the dirigible and where they can let down 
bombs on them or play upon them with whatever artillery they 
carry. And all of you know that the airplanes are now built 
large enough to carry very formidable pieces of artillery. Of 
course, the balloons would be more easily destroyed when filled 
with hydrogen gas than when filled with helium. But I un- 
dertake to say that the conclusion of the best puthorities is 


| that they are so easily attacked and destroyed by the more 


active airplanes that they are of no further use and of no fur- 
ther military value. 
in this direetion. 

I confess I have had but little expectation that my amend- 
ment would be adopted, inasmuch as I have tried similar amend- 
ments many times. While my predictions have been eventually 
realized, my arguments fell upon indifferent ears so far as the 
majority of the House is concerned. But I want to put myself 
on record so that I shall not be held responsible for wasting 
money on helium when at a future day it is finally concluded, 
as I am satisfied it will be, that these monster airships are 
useless for military er naval purposes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Does not the gentleman from Iowa think it 
might be practicable to put up one of these large dirigibles and 
have it surrounded with a squadron of flying machines to pro- 
tect it, and in that way get some real service out of it? 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. If the gentleman believes in building 
a dirigible in order to build more airplanes to protect the 
dirigible, perhaps that might be a good theory upen which to 
proceed with the building of dirigibles. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Of course, the gentleman does 
not mean to include in his strictures the ordinary sausage bal- 
loon, intended for making observations? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was not speaking of them. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That, of course, is an anchorage 
balloon for plotting and observation purposes, and it does not 
involve the risk which these giant airships of other types involve, 
There might be more support given to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment if it is understood that the purpose is not to discontinue 
the use of these lesser balloons. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. A punctured balloon will fall whether 
filled with hydrogen or helium. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
out the last word. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I had expected 
to remain silent with reference to this appropriation by reason 
of the fact that I thought that, due to the conclusive evidence 


I hope we will not spend any more money 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 























which has been afforded, we had come to the deliberate judg- 


ment that it behooves us to conserve and extract this great 
national asset of helium gas. Regardless of whether or not 
there has been criticism of the Congress for its expenditures in 
this regard, I think surely, in the light of recent developments, 
Congress may be criticized if it now fails to take advantage of 
the opportunity which has been brought with such force to its 
attention, 

I do not think that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] 
could pass a better eulogy upon his friend, or give a better trib- 
ute to his heroic service, than by trying to make it impossible 
for American boys living to-day to meet a similar fate. It must 
have been his inaccurate information with reference to the 
subject that prompted the gentleman’s remarks. He says he 
does not know whether or not we huve enough helium to fill an 
airship as large as the Roma. The Roma had a capacity of 
1,200,000 cubie feet. We have in this country to-day 2,400,000 
cubic feet of hélium, which has been extracted from the natural 
gas in Texas. The gentleman says that the Roma accident pri- 
marily might have resulted even if the dirigible had been filled 
with helium. It might have happened primarily, for it seems 
to have been the fault of the steering device, or the rudders 
or elevators, or something of that kind. But one thing is rec- 
ognized by the experts who have made an investigation of that 
awful catastrophe, and that is that if the Roma had been filled 
with helium gas instead of with hydrogen there weuld have 
been no explosion, and consequently there would not have been 


the great loss of life which resulted in consequence of the 
explosion. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If we had not bought a_ perfectly 


useless balloon, then it would not have happened. 


Mr. LANHAM. ‘Then you are talking about the structural 
features of the Roma and not about the gas with which it 
was filled? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. I am talking about that class 


of balloons. 

Mr. LANHAM. ‘The gentleman is going contrary to the con- 
clusion of all the experts in that field of investigation, who 
tell us that for long-distance work vhere is no machine of the 
air that is comparable to lighter-than-air craft; and 1 want 
to say that I believe that much of this opposition to this project 
arises from the fact that we have in this country a practical 
monopoly of the helium sources of supply in all the world. 
The other countries, realizing the safety in the use of helium 
and that it absolutely obviates the likelihood of explosion, may 
not want us to go ahead and develop this God-given resource 
that we have found here in abundance in our own land. It is 
time for us to begin to take notice. 

You say such airships are not worth while. I want to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact that Captain Lucas, who 
brought the R-34 across the Atlantic from England and took it 
back, made the statement that if the Allies had had during 
the war two ships of that size filled with helium they could 
have gone over and put the German Navy out of commission 
any day they pleased and could have accomplished what they 
wished at the Dardanelles. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Germans had some ten or a dozen 
which were equal, if not superior, to that airship, and yet with 
them they did not destroy an army or sink a navy or do any 
considerable damage. 

Mr. LANHAM. ‘They did not have helium. But, as the 
gentleman will remember, they did bomb London time and time 
again, and inflicted considerable loss of life, despite the fact 
that they had to use hydrogen. And despite that fact also they 
were preparing to bomb New York City. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that I may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. -Is there objection to 
request ? 

There was no objeciion. 

Mr. LANHAM. So they recognized the practicability and 
value of lighter-than-air craft, even with the use of hydrogen. 
In this country we have a practical monopoly of this helium 
gas, with 92 per cent of the lifting power of hydrogen. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman from Texas said there 
was enough helium in the United States to perhaps have more 
than filled the Roma. 

Mr. LANHAM. ‘That is true. 


from Texas 


unanimous consent 


the gentleman’s 
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Mr. CROWTHER. A good deal is said in the newspapers 
about the responsibility for that accident to the Roma. Whose 
fault was it that we did not have helium in it if we had enough 
to supply it? 

Mr. LANHAM. I am not going into the question of whose 
fault it was for not having helium in the Roma. I am con- 
cerned in having enough helium in this country, so that there 
will be no further cause for accidents of that kind with the 
frightful loss of life. The amount that we are spending in 
war-risk insurance alone to those who sacrificed their lives in 
the ill-fated Roma is almost equal to the amount which this 
bill appropriates for the acquisition of sources and the extrac. 
tion and production of helium. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I am in sympathy with the gentleman's 
purpose. 

Mr. LANHAM. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I have read the statement, but what is the 
use of keeping this helium in tanks down there? 

Mr. LANHAM. If the gentleman is advised with reference to 
the situation, of course he knows that this helium project is 
a new one and that there had not been a flight in a helium- 
filled dirigible until the C-7 recently made its trip from Hamp- 
ton Roads to Washington and return. In that flight it was 
discovered that, in addition to its invulnerability from attack, 
in addition to the absence of explosive features, a helium-filled 
dirigible behaves better in the air from the standpoint of me- 
chanical operation than one filled with hydrogen. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Why should we keep the helium down 
there stored up in tanks? Why do we not use it? 

Mr. LANHAM. It is contemplated to use it. Probably the 
Roma was not filled with it because they did not want to put 
all their eggs in one basket; but I do not undertake to say. 
The gentleman will have to make that inquiry of those in charge 
of that work. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. LANHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. With reference to the trip of the (-7 
from Hampton Roads to Washington, were there ‘any actual 
experiments to determine whether or not inflammable bullets 
would set off that gas? Were there any practical experiments 
to show its invulnerability to attacks of that sort? 

Mr. LANHAM. Of course, they did not shoot into the bal- 
loon, because they had already determined in their laboratory 
experiments with helium that it was inert, noncombustible, and 
noninflammable:; but when that machine landed over here in 
Anacostia a party of us gathered around it smoking to our 
hearts’ content and the pilot of the ship sat in the cockpit 
smoking his pipe. Now, 100 yards, I understand, is the mini- 
mum distance they will allow you to approach a hydrogen- 
filled dirigible with fire. Yet there we sat smoking in perfect 
safety all about this machine. That feature of it has been demn- 
onstrated beyond any question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD). I am in thorough sympathy with the gen 
tleman’s argument and what he is seeking to accomplish; but 
as a matter of curiosity | wanted to know whether there had 
been any acitual experiments to demonstrate beyond mere thie- 
ory that this helium gas is as safe as it is assumed to be. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will say to the gentleman that there have 
been experiments with very small balloons, which have deter 
mined that helium is noncombustible and noninflammable. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman knows a great 
deal more about helium than anybody else whom I have heard 
talk about it here on the floor. I have been trying to find out 
for some time about the helium. that is in Dexter, Kans. A 
number of years ago a company bored for gas there. They 
found an unusually strong well, an abundant supply of gas. 
All the people plumbed their houses to burn the gas for fuel. 
The streets were laid with gas mains, plumbers established 
themselves in the town, everybody got a gas stove, and then 
they turned on the gus, when they found that it would not burn 
at all, and it never has burned. As I say, the flow of gas wis 
unusually large. I wish to ask if that is helium, or how muci 
of it is helium? 

Mr. LANHAM. Not all of the noncombustible character of 
that gas is due to helium, because, of course, there are a great 
many other noncombustible elements of gas. For instance, the 
gas from which we are now extracting helium contains less 
than 1 per cent of helium. However, that gas in Kansas his 
shown a very high content of helium. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 



















































































































































































































































































Will the gentleman yield? 
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‘ir. LANHAM. 
the chief sources of the supply of helium. 
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I have given and the preparations I have made I have nothing 
but @ superficial knowledge. I have in what I am about to say 





HULL. Will the gentleman yield? been guided by the subcommittee which has prepared this bill, 
Mr LANHAM. Certainly. : because they have been kind enough to inform me of the views 
HU LL. Ww hat did it cost the Government for the 2,000,000 | they have taken, and I have had their help in the testimony of 
( feet of helium that we have at the present time? the witnesses which is before the House in the printed hearings. 
LANHAM. I am very glad the gentleman asked that I want to invite the committee's attention first to page 808 of 
question, and I am glad to answer it. On the 14th of this | the hearings, in which General Patrick states, in answer to Mr. 
mouth I made some remarks in this Chamber on that subject, | Sisson, that “Major Bane is the most expert engineer which 
showing that in our three experimental plants, and in the estab- | we have.” Now, in view of that statement, I wish to read a 
jix:ment of a permanent plant, in a contract for conservation, | letter which Major Bane has prepared upon the subject con- 
at n the building of a pipe line after the feasibility of the nected with this appropriation. [It has been suggested that 
project had been determined, we had.expended almost $8,000,000. | there has been too much experimentation on different sorts of 
r was before we began the extraction of helium, except the | engines. That question was not asked anywhere in the hearing. 
° amount that was extracted in the experimental plants. | I can readily see, however, how the committee might have re- 
Since we have begun the extraction of helium we have devoted ceived that impression. So I wrote a letter to Major Bane to 
to that purpose $500,000, and for that $500,000 we have ob- | prepare a statement as to all the engines they were experiment- 
tuined about 2,000,000 cubie feet of helium. From the stand- | ing upon and whether they were necessary. 
point of successful operation those figures are most gratifying, The letter is as follows: 
especially when we take into consideration the fact that this -is : WAR DEPARTMENT, 
an element heretofore almost unknown, and that only a few on aoa ENGINSERING Division, 
cubic feet of it had been extracted in all the world before the My Dune Ma. Fisees ree _ tt , resto oo 6) ae I 
hl . " a eee! fre od a CJ 3 . BITZSE mRA . : efterring to your inquiry of March S 
\ began, and that at the prohibitive cost of from $1,700 te regret that the Appropriations Committee gathered the impression that 
&2.000 per cubie foot. the Air Service is developing too many aircraft engines. The facts 
‘ir. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? are, we are limiting our development to the bare necessities of the 
oc 7 Rat $ service. Of course, different engines are required for different pur- 
Mr. LANHAM. Yes. hi . ca | Doses, and the science of engine design is advancing rapidly, and we 
‘Mir. EVANS. Does the gentleman include in the $500,000 the | must keep abreast. We require the following types of engines for the 
plant or process by which the helium is extracted, or is that ae 2 . 
it led in the millions that the gentleman mentioned just a ae of fliers: Reliable durable engines of 150 to 200 horse- 
! ent ago? k 2. Light pursuit for alert work: Radial air-cooled and small V 
\ir. LANHAM. The nearly $8,000,000 were expended to build | engines, water cooled, of 200 to 240 horsepower. 
i three original experimental plants and to build the per- sedi Light, high performance, compact engines of 300 
manent plant and to build the pipe line. Then, since we began 4. Corps observation and various other two-seated airplanes: Re 
t operation, we have appropriated for that purpose $500,000, | liable, durable, smooth-running, economic engines of 400 to 550 horse- 
il for the small amount that has been devoted to the extrac- | POWe: ; 
. . } -eaults have certainly: bee + eratifvinge 5. Heavy bombardment and heavy ground attack: Reliable, durable, 
tion of helium the results have certainly been most grati ying. long-lived, economical engines from 600 to 1,000 horsepower ; the higher 
\ir. OLIVER. I understand the gentleman to say that with | the horsepower the heavier the load of bombs and armor plate that 


the money expended we are now prepared to extract the helium 
for 2 comparatively small future expense. 

Mir. LANHAM, Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. In reference to the statement of the gentleman 
rom Lowa [Mr. GREEN], is there any doubt in the minds of 
vil or Army experts who have given study to this subject us 
the military value of the lighter than air machine, especially 

nu filed with helium gas? 

\ir. LANHAM. There certainly is net, and I thank the gen- 
tlenan for his contribution. On the other hand, they are unani- 
ious in proclaiming the great usefulness of the lighter than air 
craft when this wonderful asset of helium—this inert, noncom- 


bustible, and noninflammable gas—is available. 
\lr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LANHAM, I will. 


‘ir. GREEN of Iowa. Of course, the gentleman is correct in 

tating that helium gas is not inflammable. 
Mir. LANHAM. That is true. 

GREEN of Iowa. Consequently it can not be set on fire 
in explosive bomb. But does the gentleman doubt that the 
hines would be destroyed, whether they were filled with 
inmable or noninflammable gas? 

‘Mir. LANHAM, I will say that I doubt that seriously in the 
of large machines. They may be constructed in compart- 

The gentleman says that helium has only 92 per cent 

the lifting power of hydrogen. That is more than nine- 

tenths, and in the little navy blimp C—7 they brought a crew 
of four or five from Hampton Roads up here and back. The 
cirrying capacity of large dirigibles is between 70 and 80 tons. 


\ 


~ 


\ir 


ents, 


When you figure that in war an airship filled with noninflarm- 
luible gas ean carry 70 or 80 tons, go as high or as low as 
desired, and hover, if necessary, I do not think it is going to 
be subjeet to such terrible attacks from airplanes. 

lhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
— question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
froin Lowa. 


lhe question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the 

‘uidment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


¥ 


following 


lage 52, line 9, after the word “ exceeding,” strike out “ $3,250,000 ” 
nsert ‘* $4,200,000.” 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 


Committee, there is no scientific subject which has been of more 
interest to me since the invention of the airplane than the one 
under present discussion. I have given to it more study and 
atiention than to any other scientific matter in the last few 
vi sut I shall not ask the committee to place any weight 
ou what I say on my own authority, for with all the care that 


is, 





|} can be carried. 

To fill the above requirements we have already developed the follow- 
ing engines for each class of work: 

1. Training: 

(a) The Wright 
engine. 


180 horsepower, model E-2, V-type, water-cooled 


(b) The Lawrence radial air-cooled 180 horsepower, model J—1. 
2. Light pursuit: The above training engines are used with minor 
| medifications to increase volumetric efficiency, which medifications can 


| be made in field. 
Heavy pursuit: 


" 
o. 


(a) The Wright 300 horsepower V-type, S-cylinder, water-cooled, 
model H—3, engine. 
(b) Packard, 300 horsepower, V-type, 12-cylinder, water-cooled, model 
1237, engine. 
4. Corps observation : 
(a) Liberty, 400 horsepower, 12;cylinder, V-type; water-cooled, 
model 1921, engine. 
(b) Packard, 550 horsepower, 12-cylinder, V-type, water-cooled, 


model 2025, engine. 

5. Heavy bombardment: MeCook FPield, 700 horsepower, 
W-type, water-cooled engine. 

In order to keep the United States abreast of the rapidly advancing 
science of aircraft engine design the development of the following 
engines has been started and must by all means be pushed to prompt 


18-cylinder, 





completion if this country is not to lag in this field, which basically 
controls aircraft performance ; 
1. Pursuit: 
(a) Curtiss, 375 horsepower, 12-cylinder, V-type, water-cooled 
engine; the most compact water-cooled pursuit engine of this power yet 
| conceived. 
{ (b) No satisfactory air-cooled high-powered engine is yet in exist 
| ence, notwithstanding the extravagant claims of foreign designers. The 
| Wright 350 horsepower, radial air-cooled, model R—-1, engine is under 
| development and shows great promise. 
| 2. Heavy bombardment : McCook Field, 1,000 horsepower, 18-cylinder, 


water-cooled engine. 

It should be noted 
fairly eonventiona! lines. The Air Service, however, overlook 
the possibilities suggestions made by commercial coneerns which 
depart from standard practice and which appear to have promise; such 
a suggestion is the Almen, barrel-type, 375 horsepower pursuit engine. 
| This engine is a distinct departure from conventional practice, being 
| composed of a barrel-shaped engine with nine cylinders on each l 
| horizontally placed. This engine offers possibilities in improving 
plane performance due to its compactness, light weight per horsepower, 
| small frontal area, and freedom from vibration 
There is a possibility that air-cooled engines will ultimately 
water-cooled engines tor aircraft. We are therefore parall 
development water-cooled engines, the of which 
well established, with the development of similar air-cool 
where possible. This situation might account for the fact 
Appropriations Committee thought that we, perhaps, were 
too many types. 

In addition to the above engine 


that all the above engines are designed 


can hot 


along 


e 
ot 


ene 


air 


replace 
ling the 
fairly 
engines 
that the 
developing 


of science 


is 


development we are vigorously push 


| ing the development of superchargers to enable us to reach much higher 
| altitudes with our airplanes 
Trusting that the above data may assist in making the situation 
clear to you, I am, 
Respectfully, 
THURMAN H. BANE, 
Vajor, Air Service, Chief Engineering Division, 
To Hon, Roy G. Frrzcerap, 
1lj Forest Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, 
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Now, I want to call the committee’s attention to page 840 
of the record, where General Patrick, in answer to an inter- 
rogatory by the gentleman from Kansas, said: 

Airplanes are not in the slightest degree standardized or stabilized. 
It is in a state of flux all the time and new things are being constantly 
developed. We have some brand-new things at Dayton that we are 
developing now. If the Air Service, either military or civilian, is to 
advance at all, there must be for years to come continued experimenta- 
tion and research. 


Now, on page 898 of the hearings General Patrick makes this 
statement: 


_ General Patrick. From the best information we have from abroad, 
sir, foreign nations are carrying on far more experimental work than 
we are along all sorts of lines, and they are subsidizing very heavil 
the aircraft operators. The French, for example, pay so much for eac 
plane that a company purchases in order to enable it to carry on its 
aerial commercial ventures. The English have set aside some £600,000 
to be expended during the next two or three years to encourage avia- 
tion, and the Belgians have done the same thing. 

Subsidies are un-American, we are told, and yet we must 
compete against these policies for our commercial success and 
our national defense, 

I want to direct attention to the fact that one of the two 
Wright brothers is still living. He has not a dollar’s interest 
in the production of any type of aircraft, but is devoting his 
life to research work. I called upon him last Saturday after 
talking with the subcommittee, and he handed me this letter. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say here that Mr. Orville 
Wright is one of the two boys who invented the airplane, 
whose efforts were ridiculed, who would not be believed. The 
Government of the United States ignored their work. Their 
work was taken over by the Government in France. I went to 
see the great monument erected to their memory at Le Mans, 
in France, during the war. We came into the war without any 
kind of aircraft, and this Congress in feverish haste appropri- 
uted over a billion dollars to put airplanes on the front in 
France. In all the time of the war, with all of our money, with 
all of our ingenuity, we could not put a single fighting plane 
on the European front. I want now to read this letter from 
Orville Wright: 

Dayton, OHIO, March 18, 1922. 
Hon. R. G. FirzGEeracp, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. FirzGeraLp: Yankee ingenuity has done great things for 
America, and in time of war it has produced the ironclad Monitor, the 


Gatling gun, and other useful weapons. But more than Yankee in- 
genuity is required in the development of aircraft. 
Military aircraft development can come only with long, hard, pa- 


tient, scientific research. Only that machine will be useful which has 
been designed from the latest and most accurate scientific knowledge 
und has then been tested thoroughly before being put into process of 
manufacture. No part of an air program is so important as this. 

McCook Field is now doing this work, and it is doing it well and effi- 
ciently. A curtailment of the work through a reduction of its appro- 
priation would be most unfortunate. The appropriation now is not 
large enough. Economy in this case really is extravagance. 

Very truly yours, 
ORVILLE WRIGHT. 

In connection with that I eall the attention of the committee 
to the fact that the Director of the Budget, who has never been 
accused of any particular liberality, approved an appropriation 
of $4,200,000 for this work. The committee in its wisdom has 
reduced this amount by $950,000. I have no criticism to make 
of the committee, because they have uniformly cut everywhere 
that there seemed to be a possibility of saving of money. If 
this country can learn anything by experience, which is the 
best teacher, and some say that fools can learn only by ex- 
perience, then we have to judge of the future by the past, and 
if the one thing that looms up on the horizon as revolutionary 
in transportation is to be ignored in this country, although it 
is going ahead by leaps and bounds across the seas, if nations 
across the seas who can not afford to pay even the interest on 
the money they owe us can see the advantage of profiting by 
their experience in getting superiority over us both commercially 
and in a military way and are experimenting in research work 
on aircraft, then it seems to me that this Congress might con- 
sider it possible to review the action of the committee, and that 
the commitee might join me in requesting that that be done. 
[Applause. ] 

Gen. Wiiliam Mitchell, our only flying 
returned from investigations in Europe, 
follows: 


general, has. just 
He has wired me as 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 22, 1922. 
Congressman FITZGERALD, , 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ©0.: 

Replying to your telegram, any curtailment of our aviation research 
will be a great blow to our development and our position in aeronautics 
compared to other powers, All our technical aeronautical progress in 
America centers in our engineering division, Aeronautics is now the first 
line of defense of every country and its greatest prospective means of 
rapid communication commercially. Our advance in material depends 


on efficient research and at present our engineering section is as good 
as any. 


Give them at least half the chance that others are getting. 
MITCHELL, 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, the committee has no idea 
of handicapping in any way the very valuable work in expevi- 
mentation and development in aircraft which is carried on at 
Dayton, Ohio. For the current year $4,300,000 was appro- 
priated for that purpose. The state of the fund to-day is that 
$400,000 of that amount has been placed in reserve and prob- 
ably will not be expended during the current year. The com- 
mittee felt that appropriating $3,200,000 for that purpose would 
be fairly liberal for experimental and development work. 

Take this view of the situation: Not only is the Army carry- 
ing on this valuable work in experimentation and development 
of the airplane activity, but the Navy is duplicating all of 
their work at their plant in Philadelphia. I do not know what 
their appropriation is, but it must be about the same as ours, 
As a matter of fact, those activities should be consolidated, 
and probably will be at some time, when the two departments 
can get together and build one plant and completely equip it, 
where this valuable work is carried on. 

The intention of the War Department is not to continue the 
Dayton plant. They are seeking now a new location. They 
are handicapped at their Dayton plant by lack of room. Mce- 
Cook Field is in the city limits of Dayton, surrounded by build- 
ings, trees, telegraph wires, and obstructions of that kind, 
which make it an unsafe landing field. The Army is anxious 
to get away. The House will probably recall that two years 
ago the committee endeavored to secure authority to purchase 
the Dayton-Wright plant, located 4 or 5 miles farther out in 
the country from McCook Field. The House refused to give 
authority to acquire that valuable property for experimental 
purposes, and made a mistake, I think, so that we are going 
to be forced to make a much larger appropriation than was 
asked for that plant to secure a new location. In the meantime 
the committee felt it would be unwise to go in for any addi- 
tional experimental work other than that work carried on 
there now. 

With the $3,250,000 we do not believe they will be curtailed 
in any essential work of experimentation. Their plan is, when- 
ever they hear of a new airplane or airplane engine, to immedi- 
ately buy one, order it shipped there, and proceed to experiment 
with it and demonstrate it. They have engaged in a large 
number of activities of that kind. The committee felt if they 
would concentrate their work on fewer types and carry them 
to successful conclusion that they would get better results in 
the end. Therefore, in conformity with the program of econo- 
mizing we felt that we could safely reduce the amount to 
$3,250,000. I know it will be a disappointment to the Dayton 
Commercial Club and other organizations which have been fre- 
quently telegraphing us. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. I think the disappointment will be much more 
widely spread than the Dayton Commercial Club. This is the 
home where the first experiments which were successful with 
regard to aircraft were made. Is it not true that the $400,000 
was put in reserve because 350 men were ordered to be (is- 
charged, and is it not further true that that crippled the force? 

Mr. ANTHONY. If 350 men were ordered discharged by the 
Secretary of War, he undoubtedly did it believing that he could 
dispense with their services. 

Mr.-BURTON. It was not the Secretary of War; it was by 
the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not understand how the Budget Bu- 
reau would have the power to discharge any men. 

Mr. BURTON. It is so stated. No doubt word was sent to 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. One million dollars was ordered off tle 
appropriation by the Budget Bureau, and $400,000 was taken 
from the research work, and immediately they discharged 350 
men and disorganized the work. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the pay roll of the Dayton plant at Me- 
Cook Field is scrutinized you will probably finc more high 
salaries in the payment of mechanical and technical engineers 
that are employed there than in all of the other services of 
the Government combined. I am not saying that these men are 
not doing good and valuable work, but there are more well- 
paid mechanical and technical engineers there on the Govern- 
ment pay roll than you will find in all of the other activities. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does part of this agitation come 
Secretary of War thought he could dispense with 
services of 350 men living in Dayton who help 
merchants of that town? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The fact that 350 men were 
charged some time ago is news to the committee. 


because thie 
the needless 
support thie 


ordered (is- 
We had not 
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y [ know that an order of that kind is immediately 
| in demands on Congress to appropriate more money. 
HAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
cpired 


! 
iiss. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
iairman of the subeommittee stated that we failed 
the Dayton-Wright plant. 
iot much concerned whether we did that or not, be- 
io not know the facts. The Wilbur Wright Flying 
in my district and therefore I have no interest from 
‘ndpoint of local influence, because it does not touch the 

uy district where we are speaking about—the McCook 
interest is on the same line I heard the gentleman 

invis three or four years ago when he spoke of the 
1 giving assistance to the Bureau of Standards, not 
» keep a going concern progressing, but rather to find 
ugs that are not yet known in the way of research. If 
jnount of money allowed will not interfere with this 

ield we have, and in some ways certainly the most im- 

( joi.. the committee, but I have had it represented to 


he 


ise 


‘LV 


! 
lhe research work. 
ANTHONY. 


Yes 


> 
ta 


Will the gentleman vield? 
LSS ; gladly. 
\NTHONY. I would agree with the gentleman, and if it 
» shown that the limitation of the appropriation would 
the carrying on of developments of any particular type 
ie or any particular type of plant I will be very glad to 
him in enlarging the appropriation. As far as known 
an do just as good work with $3,200,000 as they 
ith $4,000,000, except probably they will have to lop off 
umonstration and experimentation and a few of the less 
int types of engines and plants. 
“ss. Over in that section they have established many 
They have made the world record in height reached, 
» gentleman knows, and they are constantly making the 
» make and break the record that has been made. Again, 
one of the most important items in national defense, 
‘verybody will admit that aircraft in that sense is an 
uukuown field. We are yet in our infancy in aviation, and I 
think it would be really unfortunate and false economy to cut 
needed appropriation necessary to advance this most 
inortant tield of research. I have been convinced that this 


i thes 


yee 


yl 
$ 


! 


Is 


i. far beyond the money requested. 

ARNER. Will the gentleman vield? 

KESS. I will yield. 

*ARNER. If I understand the gentleman from Ohio, it 
the chief to-day has reduced the work over there to 
‘nt of a million dollars this year, and that of course is 

he acquiescence of the President of the United States, 

heise he is acting for him under the law. If it is, the Prési- 

den the United States is crippling the service. 

\ ESS. But the committee has reduced it below 
Director’s recommendation a million dollars. 
‘ARNER. I understand that. 

it to the extent where they have put off 350 men. 

FESS. L[ want to, say to the gentleman I would not ask 

10 appropriation merely to retain employees. I dp not join that 

want, however, sufficient money to employ research 

| loing this new work, and it seems to me that is exceedingly 

lnportant 

‘ir DICKINSON, Is it' not true the Government maintains 

i iidependent bureau here called the Bureau of Aeronautics 

vhieh—— 

FESS. Well, that is true 

s done in the MeCook Field. 
DICKINSON. The chairman of the committee has stated 
iat it is duplicated by the Navy, and if there is research 
lone by the Bureau of Aeronautics how many times do 
vant to do these things? 

FESS. I understand MeCook Field is going ultimately 
‘moved to more commodious quarters, so that will clear 
iny suspicion that there is any local interest in it. I 
concern about that at all. What I am concerned about 
» 2et the best results with the expenditure of money in this 

ield 

ANTHONY. Does not the gentleman agree if the de- 
ieut withholds $400,000 of the current year’s appropria- 

it certainly would be an intimation that we could re- 

le appropriation next year by at least that amount? 

FESS. Well, it appears that would be justified. 

The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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onvineing Manner that this reduction will seriously | 


ripple the research work which ultimately will be a loss | 


This year they have re- | 
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May I have a moment on this proposi- 








Mr. FITZGERALD. 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My information from the head of the 
Air Service is that the Director of the Budget demanded a sav- 
ing of a million dollars from the entire appropriation for avia- 
tion; that $400,000 of that saving was apportioned to the re 
search work, and so was cut off McCook Field. In the face of 
that and with that knowledge the Director of the Budget ap 
proves $4,200,000 as the appropriation for this year, and then 
the committee cuts that $950,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Director of the Budget has no power to 
curtail expenditures in any department which may be appro 
priated. Any curtailment of expenditures in any branch of the 
Government from the appropriations made for the fiscal year 
1922 has been made as the result of an order by the Secretary 
of the department, and that is true as to all departments, and it 
is not the Budget officer. It is the Secretary of the depart 
ment, and we must assume that he knows what he is speaking 
about; that it is not necessary to expend the money we have 
appropriated; that there will be turned back a certain amount 
of reserve saving, and if he continues to maintain the position he 
| has held from the beginning that economy can be practiced: and 
he reserves to himself the right to say to every bureau chief under 
his administration that thus far shalt thou go and no further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded 
ayes 23, noes 39. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to strike 


by Mr. Firzceratp) there were— 





out “$3,250,000” and insert “ $3,850,000." taking off this 
$400,000, 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers -an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fess: Page 52, line 9, strike out the 
| figures “* $3,250,000" and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $3,850,000." 


Mr. FESS. Just a moment, in order to ask the gentleman 
from Dlinois [Mr. MAppEN] a question. Conceding that his 
position is correct, and I do concede it, does not the gentleman 
think in that work of research we ought to make an exception 
to the general rule of slicing recommendations? 

Mr. MADDEN, I think the Secretary of War, when he made 
the order to put into reserve a certain amount of the appro- 
priation, had in mind all the work that had to be done for 
research and all other kinds of work, and the information upon 
which we based our decision in reporting this appropriation 
leads to the conclusion that there would be no diminution in 
the research work of aviation, except that there would not be 
quite as many types of engines, perhaps, upon which to make 
the experiments as there would be if they had a larger sum, 
but that all the results could be obtained by making the re- 
search work on a fewer number that might be obtained by 
making the research on a larger number. 

Mr. FESS. Does not the gentleman think that we are apt 
| to get a greater percentage of results by using a larger num- 
ber of types? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think so, and I do not think any- 
body else thought so. 

Mr. FESS. I join the gentleman in the general proposition. 
I make the exception, not as a matter of location but in the 
character of work done. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. MANN, Agreeing with him as I do about research work, 
after all is not $3,000,000 a considerable sum to appropriate for 
research work along a particular line? And is there any other 
branch of the Government that has had that amount for research 
work along any particular line? 

Mr. FESS. I can not answer comparatively. The amount 
seems very large. But I have confidence in men who have repre- 
sented to me, such men as Mr. Wright, in whose scientific judg- 
ment I have great confidence, that this will cripple the work 
that is done over there, 
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Mr. MANN. Wright has dene great work, the greatest that 
anybody in this world has ever done, as to flying. I doubt if 
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ull the work he has ever done, hewever, cost half ef $3,000,000, | 


except the commercial end of it. 

Mr. FESS. That may be true. But after all, it seems to me 
that it is not really sound econemy net to go to the maximum 
limit in this investigation at this time. 

Mr. MANN. I agree with the gentleman it is not sound to 
cut off appropriations for real research. I thimk it is seund 
economy to cut off appropriations fer fancy researeh, because 
if you give some of these so-called scientifie gentlemen a billion 
dollars they will spend it like they did a billion doars during 
the war for the Air Service, and not accomplish a thing. 

Mr. FESS. That may be true in the case of the fanciful 
scientific fellows, but it is not true as to Mr. Wright. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Just a word, Mr. Chairman. Im the appro- 
priation for this Air Service your committee has in no wise 
sought to unduly restrict the activities that are going en in 
experimental work. We have not sought in that connection to 
limit the salaries that are paid to these high-priced engineers. 
On page 836 of the hearings are detailed the salaries paid to 
over 6380 of the technical men, ranging from $5,000 down to 
$3,000. We are net seeking to tell them that they should em- 
ploy so many at such and such a salary, but the detailed esti- 
mates on page 896 show that more than one million and a 
quarter was to be used for the purchase of airplanes and 
accessories. And the testimony of General Patrick is to the 
effect that they wanted to purchase not only one of a certain 
type but many. Our committee realized they could proceed 
without purehasing any great nunzber of experimental planes, 
but go ahead and purchase merely one or a very limited num- 
ber. If you will examine the testimony closely you will see 
we are previding ample funds for this experimental work, not- 
withstanding the statement of the expert whose heart is in 
this work. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I find no fault with the salaries that are paid. 
I had not looked into that. But my friend will recall that 
not long ago a scientist on a very low salary made an in- 
vestigation and a report that has brought to the Government an 
inymense amount of money in the production ef a certain prod- 
uct out of crude oil. I refer to Dr. Rittman. We find fault 
with having him do the work, when one discovery he makes will 
pay all the salaries that will be paid in that entire field. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are not restricting the salaries that 
are paid to these men. Weare not placing any limit on the maxi- 
mun as we do in certain activities. We give them free range. 

Mr. FESS. Can you put a money value on the invention in 
aircraft? 

Mr. STAFFORD. But we do say that there is no need for 
spending so much in the purehase of airplanes and accessories 
ws they estinrate. 

Mr. FESS. That may be true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And that is the basis of our curtailment 
of the estimates. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
least word. 
subcommittee. Seeking information as to what. they have done 
and why, I was informed they cut out $500,000 from the appro- 
priation designed for the purchase of aircraft lighter than air. 
After I traced it down I found there was no such thing. Now, 
I see that a member of the subeommittee is confounding the 
purchase of airplanes with research work. They do not need to 
purchase any quantities in research work and they do not pur- 
chase any quantities ; not more than two or three of any design of 
aay sort or kind of aircraft. What the testimony shows under 
that head is the purchase outside of their own appropriations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here is the detail, Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent to preceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On page 896, under the head of “ Experi- 
mental and research, including pay and expenses of civilian 
employees,” I read: 


Airplanes, accessories, and their spare parts___-------~- -- $873, 550 






Airships, accessories, and their spare parts_- - - 247,000 
Balloons, accessories, and their spare parts..-..-.-._--... 27, 700 
Engines, accessories, and their spare parts, airplanes_______. 395, 000 
Dn gines, accessories, and their spare parts, airships___-—-~~_- 40, 000 
Equipment, general, heavier-than-air, not otherwise covered 

by purpose code___—__ ~~ _---_------~— ~~~ —---- --.----- ~ 20, 000 
Pquipment, general, lighter-than-air, not otherwise covere¢ 

yy purpese cede_-__-_ - saci we eevee wo on we ee enn nae en a 70, 60 


If you take that into consideration, you will see that we are 
not in any wise crippling this service, 


I wish to say that that is the difficulty with this | 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend. 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohie [Mr. Fass}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BNGINERR SCHOOL. 


For equipment and maintenance of the Engineer School, includine 
purchase and repair of imstruments, machinery, implements, modej. 
boats, and materials for the use of the school, and to provide means 
for the theoretical and practical instruetion of Engineer officers and 
troops in their special duties as sappers and miners; for land Mining 
pontoniering, and signaling; for purchase and binding of scientific and 
professional works, papers, and periodicals treating on military en- 
gineering and scientific subjects; for textbooks and books of reference 
for the library of the United States Engineer School; for incidenta] 
expenses ef the school, including chemicals, stationery, hardware, ma- 
chinery, and boats; fer pay of civilian clerks, draftsmen, electricians 
mechanics, and laborers; for compensation of civilian lecturers, anq 
for payment of tuition fees of not to exceed 50 student officers at civil 
technical institutions in addition to the 2 per cent of commissioned 
officers authorized to attend technical, professional, and other edyes. 
tional institutions as provided for in section 127a of the national] 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 192): 
for unforeseen expenses ; and for travel expenses of officers on journeys 
approved by the Secretary of War and made for the purpose of instrye. 
tion: Provided, That the traveling expenses herein provided for shaj) 
be in lieu of mileage and other allowances; and for other absolutely 
necessary expenses: Provided further, That section 3648, Revised 
Statutes, shall not apply to subscriptions for foreign and professionq| 
newspapers and periodicals to be paid for from this appropriation 
$35,000. ; 

Mr. WALSH. 
this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts re. 
serves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the necessity now of paying civilian 
lecturers for instructing men at this engineering school? Have 
we not Engineer officers enough in the Army to deliver lectures 
aud give instruction to these men who attend this school? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; I think we probably have as higiily 
skilled men in the Engineer Corps as can be found anywhere 
in the country. But our Engineer officers work in close har. 
mony with the leading technical institutions throughout the 
country and the leading mechanical and civil engineers and the 
heads of the largest manufacturing plants, and they deen it 
advisable to have these leading civil engineers come in, at 
merely nominal fees, to give the students the benefit of their 
knowledge. We feel that it is a good idea to have this infusion 
of outside: knowledge both at West Point and at the War (ol- 
lege and at the engineering school. About $2,000 is used in each 
place for that purpose, 

Mr. WALSH. That is a good explanation. How long lo 
these students remain in the Army after they get that valuable 
instruction? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They are supposed to devote their lives 
to it. They are nearly all officers of the Regular Army. 

Mr. WALSH. This paragraph does not apply to the enlisted 
men at all? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not that kind of instruction; no. 

Mr. WALSH. What has become of this appropriation that 
has heretofore been carried and which amounted, I think, in one 
year to $5,000,000 for vocational edueation, teaching them to be 
electricians and accountants and draftsmen and bookkeepers 
and farmers and professors and teachers and butchers and 
bakers and candlestick makers? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is going to be a limited amount of 
that work carried on in the Army next year, but it will al! be 
done under the tuition of Regular Army officers or enlisted men. 

The request for that appropriation did not show up this yeur 
from the War Department. I think the observations of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts last year had a great deal to do 
with its disappearance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. That is fall compensation, to have the gentle 
man express that opinion, although “ the gentleman from Mussa- 
chusetts ” cooperated with some other gentlemen. 

Mr. ANTHONY. He had the full sympathy of many others 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that. This paragraph has 10 
reference to that proposition? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it has no reference to that propositio?. 
The men who visit the Pugineer School and these other inst 
tutions are high-class technical men from the colleges and from 
the large manufacturing concerns. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask how high a grade of officers they sen( 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for instance’ 

Mr. ANTHONY. They are mostly the younger men wiliom 
they desire to give a larger degree of instruction in enginecr!ns 
than they receive at West Point. At West Point they ¢et ’ 
smattertrg of a large number of things, and they devote only 4 
part of their time to engineering. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
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\ir, MANN. They are supposed at West Point to absorb all 
uformation that there is in the world. I appreciate that 
thar is not quite possible. I. wondered if they sent anything 
spove lieutenants or captains, 
\‘r. ANTHONY. I think majors are included. Promotions 
have been so rapid in the Army in recent years that many of 
1 rank of major are quite young in years and head for this 
additional engineering education. 
Mr. WALSH. What is the hature of that section of the 
revised Statutes that is made inapplicable? 
\ir. ANTHONY. The average newspaper, especially a for- 
eign periodical, requires payment in advance, This authorizes 
them to remit in advance, 

Mr. WALSH. Particularly in Kansas? 

Mir. ANTHONY. I think all over the country. 

‘ir. WALSH. A farm weekly, I understand, is published in 
Kansas, devoted to the uplift of agriculture. I understand 
it it is rather difficult to get that unless you subscribe in 
ilvance, or unless you happen to belong to a particular bloc. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is appreciated more by the farmers of 
Kausas than by the engineers of the Army. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reservation. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may I interject a remark that in 
iuother distinguished legislative body a vote has just been had 
nm ratifying a supposed four-power treaty, with 67 for and 27 
izsiust? [LApplause.] 

Mr. ROBSTON, 
vord 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. ROBSION. Ido so for the purpose of asking the consent 
the House to extend my remarks setting forth certain facts, 
ind so forth, submitted to me by the United Mine Workers of 
the nineteenth district. 
zress to have, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
nous consent to extend his remarks by printing certain informa- 
tion relative to the mine workers. 

Mr. ROBSION,. The coal situation and the proposed strike. 

the CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, this is not a 
resolution or memorial of the sort which usually goes through 
the basket, is it? 

Mr. ROBSION. I want to 
porating this. It is short. 

Mr. WALSH. I say it is not the usual memorial which goes 
through the basket, is it? 

Mr. ROBSION. Yes; it is somewhat of a memorial. 
forth certain facts and conditions. 

Mr. WALSH. If it is going to be incorporated with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Kentucky, I will not object. 

Mr. BURTON, May I ask the gentleman from Kentucky how 
lengthy this is? 

Mr. ROBSION, 
all 

lhe CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, the United Mine Workers of 
District No. 19 have sent to me the memorial or resolutions 
hereinafter set out, with a request that it be brought to the 
attention of the Congress, and I hereby submit same to the 
Congress for its consideration : 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


It is information which they want Con- 


extend my remarks by incor- 


It sets 


It is part of one page of typewriting: that is 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Knogville, Tenn., March 18, 192, 

iereas the Bituminous Coal Commission appointed by Hon. Wood- 

row Wilson, then President of the United States of America, after a 
‘Qorough investigation, awarded the bituminous coal miners throughout 
oe country an increase in wages amounting to $1 per day on day 
Wises, 24 cents per ton, and 20 per cent on all dead work: and ’ 
Vhereas the miners and operators in district 19, comprising the mines 


of east Tennessee and southeastern Kentucky, met on April 13, 1920, | 


1nd negotiated an agreement in keeping with the award, which agree- 

hent was signed and accepted by ali operators in the above-mentioned 

territory to run concurrently until March 31, 1922; and 

“hereas the coal operators appealed to the board of arbitration pro- 
{ for in the agreement for a reduction of $2.50 per day on day 

iges, 24 cents off of the ton, and 20 per cent on déad work, which ap 


eal was granted by the arbiter of the board under his award dated | 


ember 20, 1921, being effective as of December 1, 1921, and which 
‘ward provided that the cost of living at the respective mines of the 
oerators was to be decreased as much as possible; and 
hereas the miners throughout the district accepted the award and 
1ued working; and 
‘hereas the coal operators are not yet satisfied, but are endeavoring 
ce further reductions, and in many places endeavoring to compel 


‘is miners to sign individual agreements, without permitting them to 


‘vy way participate in the negotiation of same; and 
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Whereas all miners who refuse to sign these individual agreenrents 
are not allowed to return to their jobs in the mines, but instead the 
operators have instituted court proceedings seeking to evict the miners 
their wives, and children from their homes, these men having nowhere 
to take their families for shelter ; and 

Whereas the coal companies have failed to make effective that por 
tion of the arbiter’s award relating to lowering the cost of living and 
are still charging the miners about 35 per cent more than is charged 
for the same conrmodities in environing towns; and 

Whereas the price of coal in the city of Knoxville, Tenn., runs from 
$6 to $8 per ton, being almost as high as it was prior to the operators 
being granted a reduction in wages: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive board of district 19, United Mine Work 
ers of America, appeal to our United States Congress, through the Con 
gressmen from the congressional districts having jurisdiction over these 
mines in east Tennessee and southeastern Kentucky, for a speedy in 
vestigation of these conditions and for relief for the mine: theis 
wives, and little children in this district, that they may not be evicted 
from their homes. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Districy 19, Unirep Ming Workers o8 
Per S. A. KeLuer, President, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ENGINEER LQUIPMENT OF TROOPS, 

For pontoon material. tools, instrunrents, supplies, and appliances re 
quired for use in the engineer equipment of troops, for military surveys 
and for engineer operations in the field, including the purchase, main 
tenance, operation, and repair of the necessary motor cycles; the pu 
chase and preparation of engineer manuals and procurement of special 
paper for same, and for a reserve supply of above equipment, $75,000 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, we have now reached (he 
point in the bill where we read the other day, and I ask unani 
mous consent to return to page 4 of the bill, to the paragraph 
“Contingencies of the Army.” My understanding is that the 
Clerk read that paragraph, but that the House took no action 
upon it, because it might be affected by any change in 
of the Army from that specified in the bill. As there was no 
change made in the provisions of the bill respecting the size of 
the Army, I ask unanimous consent that the paragraph stand as 
read by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani 
mous consent that the paragraph referred to stand as read by 
the Clerk. Without objection it will be so ordered 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I ask that the Clerk proceed 
unread portion of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is on page 79 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that 
page 79, at line 22. The Clerk will read 

The Clerk read as follows: 





the size 


vith the next 


that + on 


ARMING, EQUIPPING, AND TRAINING THE NATIONal GUARD 
For procurement of forage, bedding, etc., for animals, $800,000 Pro 
vided, That this appropriation shall not be used to provide forage, 


bedding, ete., for more than 4,000 animals 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
paragraph on line 25, page 79, to strike out 
sert in lieu thereof * $1,002,800,” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
an amendment which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Craco: Page T9, 
figures ** $800,000" and insert in lieu thereof the 

Mr. CRAGO. In support of this amendment L want to say 
that the gentleman from Maryland {Mr. Hii], who intended 
offering it, is necessarily absent from the Hall and asked me 
to offer it. This embraces the matter of the number of animals 
to be kept by the National Guard, which follows in the next 
section. Of course. if we fail to provide for the forage of these 


imendment to that 
* $800,000 ind tn 


»ffers 


line 25 
figures “ $1 


‘trike out the 
02,800 


animals it will be useless to provide for the animals them 
selves. The Chief of the Militia Bureau lias figured that this 
increase should amount to $1,600,000, but in figuring for the 


number of animals which the guard now has and would like to 
retain during the current year at the amount per annum which 
it is estimated is necessary to furnish forage, the calculation 
reached is the figures $1,002,800. 

At the present time there have been issued to the Nationa 
Guard units animals to the number of 8,009. The appropria 
tion as it appears in the bill will furnish forage, bedding, aud 


so forth, for only 4,000, or less than half the number of ant 
mals already issued and in care of the National Guard. [f the 
figure is not changed every animal will have to go on half 


rations or 4,000 animals or more will have to be disposed of 


This, of course, would prove a hardship to. fhose who are 
engaged in the raising of horses. Again, the States have se 
cured stable room and have prepared buildings for the housing 


heir possession lo 


of 8,000 animals, which they now have in 


take away from them half these animals will create dissatis 
faction in the States, as the accommodations have been pro- 
vided by State funds 

Mr. FESS. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
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Mr. 
ing’? 

Mr. CRAGO. If I have read it correctly, I do. I may have 
mude some misinterpretation of the words I intended to read. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman believe the Government ought 
to go into the purchase of animals simply to stimulate the rais- 
ing of animals? 


FESS. Does the gentleman agree to all that he is read- 


Mr. CRAGO. We have appropriated meney for that very 
purpose. While I have never been very much in sympathy with 


that, we have appropriated money here to stimulate that indus- 
try because we hoped that when the necessity arose for the use 
of these animals in time of war or other emergency the country 
would have them. We have offered inducements along that 
line, 

Mr. FESS. What are we coming to? 

Mr. CRAGO. TIT think that is rather a little too socialistic 
myself. Many of these horses have been transported to their 
present locations at the expense of the State, due to the fact 
that the Federal Government has failed to provide adequate 
funds for transportation during the present year. If the organ- 
izations already in existence are to receive their proper equip- 
ment, which is incumbent by the act of June 4, 1920, the Na- 
tional Guard should now have in its possession 9,740 animals. 
It is fully realized that the maintenance of these animals is 
an expensive proposition, but I submit this change is necessary 
in order that the animals now in the hands of the States—ap- 
proximately 8,000—hbe retained by the States. This amount does 
not contemplate issuance of additional animals to the National 
Guard during the fiscal year 1923. It merely contemplates the 
appropriation for the care and keep of the animals already in 
the possession of the National Guard units. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that these amendments and the other 
amendments which will naturally follow relating to the Na- 
tional Guard are of vital importance to this country, and there 
is no use of our talking of encouraging the National Guard of 
our country, and claiming that that is the one great unit which 
we must encourage, if we attempt at this early date to break 
down organizations which have been built up with so much 
trouble and so much care. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, it is my intention to move that the committee rise at 
quarter of 5 o'clock. If the gentleman will allow me to have 
two minutes of his five minutes to make a statement, it is then 
my purpose to have this matter go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, with that understanding I shall 
be very glad to curtail my remarks upon this subject until we 
reach it when the bill is again under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAGO,. I want to leave this thought with the com- 
mittee: It has not been an easy task to make these organiza- 
tions in the National Guard conform to the tables of organiza- 
tion in the Army. They have been compelled to disrupt many 
of their organizations in order to build up these Artillery and 
Oavalry organizations, which they did not want to build up at 
first. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. What is going to become of the eight 
thousand and odd horses that have already been acquired? I 
have a letter here from the adjutant general of Massachusetts, 
and he brings up these points. He is very anxious to have some 
of these amendments and to know what is going to be done. 

Mr. CRAGO. In my opinion, of course, they can be disposed 
of, but at the same time we will disorganize the organizations 
to which these animals were issued. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I would state to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that it is our understanding that the 
purpose of the limitations that we have made as to the number 
of animals and on several of the National Guard appropriations 
are intended to effect a change in the present plan of organiza- 
tion of the guard with the idea of reaching a more reasonable 
cost, and I think the War Department admits the present plan 
is exceedingly expensive, and I think a change may meet with 
the approval of the War Department. I think it perhaps not 
advisable to proceed further to-night, but to take it up in the 
morning. 


FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. CRAGO. I agree to that, but I want to say to the gentle. 
man that I do not agree with the War Department in their 
recommendations regarding the National Guard, and I do not 
believe the gentleman himself will be very insistent upon them 
when the time comes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, the situation seems to he 
that there are 8,000 animals, for instance, now in the guard, 
and the department would like to have enough animals to raise 
that number to 9,200. We find that it is costing in excess of 
$200 per year to maintain an animal in the National Guard, 
It costs $109 in the Regular Army. Thirty-two animals are 
issued with each troop or battery in the National Guard. They 
have to be cared for, largely in livery stables, and we have 
to appropriate for caretakers, in addition to cost of forage, 
stables, and so forth. It is a big expense. One or two practical 
ideas have been presented to us. One is that these animals, 
especially in the smaller towns, should be allotted to members of 
the organization to take care of between the times they are used 
for drill purposes. For instance, different farmers would take 
the animals and care for them and keep them in condition, 
make light use of them for their keep with the understanding 
that they are to be returned to the organizations on the drill 
day. 

That would relieve the Government entirely of the cost of 
maintenance, and it is believed by the committee to be very 
practical. Regardless of any such solution of the problem, 
our information is that the War Department has expressed its 
approval of the idea of so changing the organization of the 
guard as not to compel it to take on additional mounted or- 
ganizations, or motor equipment and technical units, and ex- 
pensive things of that kind so that we can effect quite a ma- 
terial saving along those lines. I am quite sure there is not a 
single member of the subeommittee who wants to injure the 
National Guard in the slightest degree. 

In fact we are in full sympathy with its expansion and de- 
velopment but we did want to put a stop to the increased cost of 
maintenance of animals, motors, and tactical units. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I want to state that if we have 
8,000 horses, and $100 to a horse, it will use up the $800,000. 
Does the gentleman think they can keep a horse for $100 a year! 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. Under the provisions of the bil! we 
would have to take half the animals from the guard. There is 
no question about that. We required the Regular Army to dis- 
pense with ten or fifteen thousand animals last year. They said 
they could not possibly get along without them. We did sell a 
number, but the War Department seems to have turned a lot 
of them over to the guard. The Regular Army got along very 
nicely by reducing its cost for animals, but they are eating up 
National Guard money at a rapid rate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did not know but that the gen- 
tleman proposed to furnish 8,000 horses;-and, of course, they 
eould not be kept for $800,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee «do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Loneworru, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10871, had come to no resolution thereon, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
3y unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 


Mr. Minter, until March 31, on aceount of visit to Muscle 
Shoals as a member of the Committee on Military Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF AUSTRIAN DEBT FOR WHEAT. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means I report Senate joint resolution 160 without 
amendment. wie 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that is a privi- 
leged bill; but anyhow I desire, if necessary, to reserve all 
points of order. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. 

Mr. GARNER. | Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have given some thought to this and 
looked up some of the precedents, and I am of the opinion it is 
distinetly a revenue bill. 

Mr. GARNER. It is a revenue bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It directly affects the revenues, just 48 
the various Liberty loans that were put out. 

Mr. GARNER. This bill, as I understand, deals with profits 
derived from the Grain Cerporation. It deals, as I understand, 
with a loan this Government has made and extends the pay- 





Will the gentleman yield? 
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ment of interest. This loan was made by the Grain Corpora- 
ion, 

. Mr. LONGWORTH. It was made by the Grain Corporation 
out of the profits which the Grain Corporation made, which has 
gone into the Treasury. 

Mr. GARNER. However, I reserve all points of order that 
can be had at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas reserves all 
points of order. The Clerk will report the title of the joint 
resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 160. 

Joint resolution authorizing the extension, for a period of not ex- 
ceeding 25 years, of the time for the payment of the principal and the 
interest of the debt incurred by Austria September 4, 1920, for the 
purchase of wheat from the United States Grain Corporation, and for 
other purpeses. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Union Calendar and ordered 
printed, 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 49 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
March 25, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

575. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Lynns Bayou, Tex., including an entrance channel 
connecting With the harbor basin at Port Lavaca; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

576. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Little Wicomico River, Northumberland County, 
Va.: to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 
Under clause 2 ef Rule XIII, 
Mr. SNELL: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 5188. A bill 
for the relief of Orlando Ducker, major and surgeon in War 
with Spain (Rept. No. 829). Laid on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Joint Select Committee on Dispo- 
sition of Useless Executive Papers. House Report No. 828. A 
report on the disposition of useless papers in the Post Office 
Department. Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under elause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 11038) -to provide for the 
experimentation in and to promote and establish the sale of 
furm products directly from the producer to the consumer; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 110389) to provide for experimentation in 
and to promote and establish the sale of watermelons and canta- 
loupes directly from the producer to the consumer; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 11040) to amend an act enti- 
tiled “An act authorizing the sale of the marine hospital reser- 
vation in Cleveland, Ohio,” approved July 26, 1916; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

sy Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 11041) extending the 
time for the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at Chamberlain, S. Dak., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
nhittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

sy Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 11042) to prohibit specu- 
lation in grain and food products; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 11043) to amend the na- 
tional prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3y Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, urging the continuing of work in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, urging the continuing of the operation of the 
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navy yard at Brooklyn, N. Y.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Arizona, urging the passage of the Towner-Sterling bill, 
known as the education bill; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
urging the recognition of the Mexican Government and also 
President Obregon by the United States Government; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
urging adjusted compensation for the soldiers and sailors of 
the World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial] of the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts, memorializing Congress in favor of the passage 
of Federal law to further regulate the use of narcotic drugs; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Massachu- 
setts, in favor of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States giving Congress power to regulate the hours of 
labor of women and minors; to the Committee on Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11044) granting a 
pension to Ellen A, Mealia; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 11045) granting a pen- 
sion to Dennis Higgins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11046) granting a pension to Patrick Bros- 
nan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 11047) granting a pension 
to Clara Allington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11048) granting a pension to 
Levi T. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 11049) granting an increase 
of Pension to Bennett Vandettum; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 11050) granting a pension 
to August Hertz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11051) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie M. O’Linn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 11052) for the relief 
of Charles W. Harlow; to the Committee on Claims. 

sy Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11053) granting 
an increase of pension to Joseph McG. Lunsford ; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4819. By Mr. CRAGO: Petition of Sons of the Revolution 
in the State of Maryland, urging the United States Govern- 
ment to retain ownership of Fort McHenry, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

4820. Also, petition of the Pennsylvania Branch, Society of 
American Foresters; also, petition of Center County Conserva- 
tion Association, of Center County, Pa., protesting against the 
transfer of the Forest Service and the national forests from 
the Department of Agriculture to the Department of the In- 
terior; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4821. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of numerous residents 
of the city of Schenectady, N. Y., protesting against the enact- 
ment of House bill 9753; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

4822. By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of the Woman’s Club of 
Ottawa, Il, and the members of the Oglesby (Ill.) Union 
Church, protesting against any modification of the prohibition 
enforcement law to permit the manufacture and sale of beer 
and wine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4823. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Taylor Bros. Laundry 
(Inc.), of Dorchester, Mass., protesting against any proposal to 
place duties on soya-bean oil, coconut oil, cottonseed oil, tallow, 
whale oil, and other foreign vegetable, animal, and fish oils 
which laundry-soap makers use in the manufacture of laundry 
soap and ether soap preparations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

4824. By Mr. JEFFERIS of Nebraska: Petition of L. L. Bailey 
and other citizens of Arapahoe and Omaha, Nebr., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 9753 and other Sunday bills; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4825. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition by George H. Morgan, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., relative to the Bursum bill (S. 1565); to the 
Cemmittee on Military Affairs. 
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4826. Also, petition of the National Association of Oxychlo- 
ride Cement Manufacturers, of New York City, N. Y., relative 
to the pending tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4827. Also, petition of the Grain Trade Association of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, favoring light wines and beer ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4828. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of H. E. Reese, commander 
Clyde Ben Post, No. 113, American Legion, of Keosauqua, Lowa, 
and other citizens in favor of adjusted compensation, without 
imposing special taxes on necessities ; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

4829. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of sundry citizens of St. Regis 
Falls, N. Y., favoring the passage of the Voigt bill (H. R. 8086) ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4830. By Mr. SWING: Petition of various citizens of Fuller- 
ton, Calif., protesting against House bill 9753, providing for 
compulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

4831. Also, petition of citizens of National City, Calif., pro- 
testing against compulsory Sunday observance; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





SENATE. 
Saturpay, March 25, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 16, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
RECOGNITION OF PRESIDENT OBREGON, 


Mr. ASHURST. 
memorials adopted by the Legislature of the State of Arizona. 
According to my view memorials and resolutions adopted by 
the legislature of a State or by either house of a State legisla- 
ture should be included in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the rule requires that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I therefore present and ask for inclusion 
in the Recorp Senate memorial No. 1, urging our Secretary of 
State to recognize the Obregon government in Mexico. 

Article 2, section 3, of the Federal Constitution contains the ex- 
pression from which we draw our impression that the executive 
branch of the Government is the only authority in our Govy- 
ernment authorized to recognize the existence of new nations 
or to receive ambassadors and other public ministers. 

It will be understood that the Legislature of Arizona is not 
attempting to interfere in affairs in which it has no proper 
function, but the legislature of a State, or either house thereof, 
has the undoubted right under our form of government to ex- 
press an opinion on such a subject, and the Senate of the Legis- 
lature of Arizona has adopted this resolution in the belief that 
such expression of its opinion will assist the State Department 
in the settlement of this problem. 

Senate memorial No. 1 was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Senate memorial 1, fifth State legislature, first special session, State of | 


Arizona. 
IN THE STATE SENATE. 
To the President of the United States, the Congress of the United States, 
the Secretary of State of the United States, and to Arizona’s Repre- 
sentatives in Congress: 

Your memorialists, the Senate of the Fifth Legislature of the State 
of Arizona, in special session assembled, do respectfuly represent : 

That being a “border State” and adjacent to the great State of 
Sonora, of the Republic of Mexico, Arizona is keenly alive to the prob- 
lems now confronting. and which for a decade past have confronted, the 
said Republic of Mexico. 

That your memorialists, men of affairs of the State of Arizona, chosen 
from the mining and cattle interests, mercantile life, and the professions, 
see with the clearness born of intimate relationship the magnificent 
struggie that has been waged, the seemingly insurmountable obstacles 
that have been overcome by the new-born Republic of Mexico, and the 
glorious achievements that have been attained by the unselfish devotion 
to duty, the untiring energy, the honesty of purpose, and tenacious will 
to lead his countrymen into the peaceful enjoyment of harmonious 
brotherhood, by Alvaro Obregon, President of Mexico. 

That from a chaos thereto unknown and a misery never before ex- 
perienced in the Western Hemisphere, Mexico has in less than one and 
one-half years emerged triumphant and to-day faces the dawn of na- 
tional achievement, seeking from her strong northern neighbors her just 
recognition that she may be enabled to take her place in the God-given 
light of national equality. 

That but one short year ago Arizona—in the spirit of western man- 
hood expressed her faith in Mexico and in the man who, like our own 
illustrious Washington, had as soldier and,.statesman led his people: to 
a safe and lasting peace—-by a memorial to the Congress of the United 
States prayed for such recognition. That quickly following the lead of 
Arizona similar messages of confidence and faith were speeded to the 





Congress from the States of California, Texas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, | 


Maryland, Illinois, and Michigan, representing 40,000,000 souls, urging 
the immediate recognition of Mexico. 
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Mr. President, I have received copies of | 
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That to-day is witnessed in Mexico an era of industry and ri 
— indicative of permanent peace; farming and ranching teant 
ndustrial and mining activities steadily increasing. During the 
months’ occupancy of the presidency by Alvaro Obregon no American 
| Other foreigner in Mexico has been killed: It is therefore 

Resolved by the Senate of the Fifth Legislature of the State of Ari. 
zona in special session assembled, That time has amply demonstrated the 
Statesmanship of the President of Mexico, his clarity of vision ang 
singleness of purpose to place his country firmly amongst the great 
stable governments of the earth; that Mexico is no longer a belligerent 
nation, torn with internal strife, but a country of peaceful pursuits and 
honorable ambitions, and that no good reasons, no just causes exist 
further to deny to it the just recognition which the United States of 
aumesee itself achieved only after its baptism of blood: It is therefore 
urther 

Resolved, That the President be requested to recommend to the Con- 
gress of the United States that full recognition be extended to the 
public of Mexico and to its 
also further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of State of the United States 
the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House of Representa. 
tives, and to the Hon. Henry F. ASHURST and Hon. RALPH Cameron 
United States Senators, and Hon, Cart Haypen, Congressman, and that 
they each be requested and urged to use all honorable means to further 
the prayed-for recognition of Mexico. Also, that an engrossed copy he 
= to the Hon. Alvaro Obregon, President of the Republic of 

exico. 

Adopted by unanimous vote of the senate March 17, 1922. 


Mr. ASHURST. I also ask that a pamphlet written by Mr. 
Chester W. Hansen, entitled “ Mexico and Obregon,” be in- 
cluded in the Record; likewise an article entitled “It is time 
to accord recognition to President Obregon and Mexico,” by 
Hon. William Randolph Hearst. 

I also desire at this point to ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recorp a letter from our Secretary of State giving the 
information as to the number and names of other Governments 
that have recognized the Obregon government. 

May I secure such permission before I pass to another 
subject? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
| follows: 


i 
15 
or 
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President, the Hon. Alvaro Obregon: It is 


a 


MEXICO AND OBREGON. 
(By Chester W. Hansen.) 


A STATEMENT OF FACT WITH REGARD TO EXISTING CONDITIONS 
AND POLICY OF THE ®RKESENT ADMINISTRATION, 


In May. 1920, the present administration came into power in Mexico, 
General Obregon, though always considered the moving spirit of the 
| new government, refused to assume the réle of executive until re- 
quested to do so by the people at their duly called and regulated elec- 
tion. Adolpho de la Huerta, therefore, after being formally elected 
by Congress, took the oath as provisional President and functioned in 
that capacity until the inauguration of Obregon in December, 1/20, 
after his election by an overwhelming majority on September 8, 1920. 
At this election military force was entirely absent and not one single 
| instance of disorder at the polls was reported. General Obregon re- 
ceived more than 1,000,000 votes. Considering the population of 
Mexico (16,000,000), 1 person in every 16 cast a ballot for him. 
| Ex-President Wilson in 1912 received slightly over 6,000,000 popular 
votes, or slightly less than 1 for each 18 of population. 
This comparison conclusively shows that his election expressed the 
will of all of the people and was not the mock affair which so many 
agencies would have us believe. 





IN MEXICO 


The United States elections of 1916 and 1920 can hardly be used 
| for comparative purposes because of women’s suffrage, which is not 
| applicable to Mexico. 

President Obregon laid down a specific course to be pursued. These 


policies speak for themselves, and the wisdom and justice of them cin 
not nor have they ever been questioned. ‘Their execution and the sin 
cerity of the promulgators have been questioned. Therefore I submit 
a few extracts of policy, together with accomplishments to date, so 
| that the reader may himself judge the spirit prompting the actions of 
| the administration and their sincerity of purpose. 

Permit me to —_ from a statement by President Obregon of June 
26, 1921, to the New York World: 

“The States of Texas, Arizona, and California, acting independently 
and without the slightest inspiration, have made official requests upon 
Washington for resumption of formal relations that will permit proper 
and complete expressions of friendship between Mexico and the United 
States. The action of these States, so intimately in contact with my 
country, tells it own story of peace and order along the border at the 
moment of oe . 

{Notr.—Since above was written the States of Michigan, Llinois, and 
Oklahoma, as well as the chambers of commerce of the cities of St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and others have without inspira- 
tion done likewise. This action was taken after thorough personal in- 
vestigation and first-hand observation by their representative members 

/ on various trade trips through Mexico.] 

“To-day there is not a single armed force in the field against the 
Federal authority.” . 

{Notr.—This condition has continuously prevailed to date. Even 
the ever-rebellious Yaqui Indian, who has been in a state of steal) 
revolt since the time of the ‘oo? conquest, throughout the rule of 
the great Juarez and the iron Diaz, has laid down his weapons of wit 
and turned, contented, to peaceful, constructive pursuits. ] 

“ Reconciliation is our fixed policy. We mean to end every hate 4 
far as possible and heal every division. 

‘One of the first things that the revolution did was to call in every 
history that taught the youth of our country to hate the United States 
and Spain.” 

| Nore.—Though handicapped by lack of funds, hundreds of schools, 

‘with volunteer corps of instructors, haye been established and main- 
tained throughout even the remotest sections of the Republic as a& 
nucleus of the educational system to come. Arrangements are prac- 
tically complete for interchange of scholarships with American unive™ 


- 
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sities amd interchange of professors as well. This intercliange of 
ctidents and professors can not help but form a solid foundation for 
continued friendship, based upon actual knowledge secured through 
continued residence and study in the respective countries. President 
Obregon Has already made liberal financial contribution for the further- 
of this cause through the Mexican-American scholarship founda- 


jng 

mn. ] 
‘The truest test of peace and order, however, is to be found in our 
army figures. On June 10, 1920, the army establishment of Mexico 


numbered 23,767 officers and 105,066 men. To-day (June 26, 1921) 
the army numbers 16,784 officers and 77,289 men, an annual saving of 
$36,500,000. ‘This is not the end by’any means.” 

Nore.—Sinece the above was written the army has been still further 
rejuced and announcement made of continued further reductions. ] 

‘Instead of carrying the paper money issues as a continuing inter- 
pal obligation, with ali of the disastrous results which that would have 
meant, we abolished the issuance of currency, retired the issues in circn- 
lation quickly and on as just a basis as sible, and placed business on 
a cold basis * * * our internal debt has been saved from a new 
burden, and we are in a better position to take care of our external 
obligations.” 

Norge.—To-day the entire commerce of Mexico, 
external, is conducted on a gold basis—nothing but metal medium is in 
circulation. Billions of dollars worth of currency, of many issues and 
doubtful value, were retired in favor of a gold standard.] 

‘It is not possible to turn in a day to the instant and satisfactory 
settlement of complicated problems and unknown claims throughout the 
revolution. However, we stated repeatedly that Mexico would not 
repudiate any just obligations. We have always paid our debts. We 

vays will pay our debts. We have seen a loan of $20,000,000 re- 

ived in 1824, changed magically into a debt of more than $100,- 
000,000. We have seen Maximilian sign an obligation for $40,000,000 
in return for a loan of $20,000,000. We have seen Miramon, the 
sunter-revelutionist, sign a note for $15,000,000 in return for a loan of 
750,000. Yet not once, even under these outrageous burdens, have we 
advanced the idea of repudiation. Throughout the revolution we 
ated repeatedly that Mexico would meet every just obligation without 
asion. It is a promise that will be kept to the letter. Even now we 
planning the machinery that will settle all claims in accordance 
with the principle laid down by international law. Nor should it be 
forgotten that as late as six months ago we urged our creditors to 
send a committee to Mexico for conferences in the interest of fair and 
honest settlements. Strangely enough, acceptance of the frank invi- 
tation has been prevented by various governmental pressure, and to 
te Mexico has not been able to secure these face-to-face meetings 
that are her desire.” 

NoTk.—Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, a representative of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Bankers on Mexico, is now in that country in 
response to a further invitation from the Mexican Government. To 

‘no action has been taken by our Government in regard to partici- 
pation in conferences invited by Obregon to discuSs ways and means 
of arriving at equitable adjustment of claims. It can be readily con- 

ived that Americans fleeing Mexico at the instance and persuasion of 
our Government, who later filed claims with our State Department for 
damages caused by confiscation, etc., during the revolution, would place 
their damages at a maximum, and such claims are certainly subject to 
adjustment, ] 

“ Foreign capital will be invited and given every justice * * * 


both internal and 


$7 
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Every private right acquired prior to May 1, 1917, when the new con- | 


stitution was adopted, will be accepted and fully protected. The famous 

article 27, one section of which declares the nation’s ownership of sub- 

soil rights’ in petroleum, will neyer be given retroactive effect, nor has 
~ * 


it ever been given retroactive effect. 

“* Here sr the figures for exportation of Mexican oil year by year | 
since 1917: ' 

Barrels. 

TO1 1 0. ney cntininnsaiciiesninns ef Cite tamptattienenes iain donne acnbintaliisthnaitteiid 42, 545, 852 
191.8 < coe ees eatioeennh tt wibnin attain he eeth sehint is ities eat Nb a ide es cn ti sen ie 51, 768, 110 
1919. rcrescunin as teeetiatvten ai tly ten ffi bt erties bln ahd es it tno 77, 703, 289 
1920 2 newest nt ah eceenesoen selene ROG ik te chet ananiacttian dita hiiddita didi lnabiten 151, 058, 257 
1921 (January to May, inclusive) _...-...... 1... 76, 493, 564 
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has been placing any obstacles in the way of development?” 

| Norm.—August 30 the Supreme Court of the United States of Mexico 
rendered gm to the effect that article 27 could net be construed 
retroactively. 

“As for recent tax increases, the necessity sltiould be clear to all. 
Every country in the world has had to increase its ‘taxes in order to 
meet increased expenses. In addition, Mexico is facing delinquent 
obligations that must be met. The increase in petroleum, for instance 
is for specific application to our foreign debt. To this purpose, an 
this purpose alone, the entire proceeds of the tax will be devoted. I 
stated this clearly in the decree that established the tax, and there will 
be no departure from it. To call the tax confiscation, as the oil grou 
is doing, is absurd, * * for even while earning enormous divi- 
dends out of the oil taken from Mexican wells it is still unwilling for 
Mexico to receive even an appreciable share of its natural wealth as 
an aid in meeting the just demands of the holders of our foreign obli- 
gations. It is these dividends that give the best answer to the cry of 
contiseatery taxation. The net profits of the Mexican Petroleum Co. 
in 1920, after depreciation and taxes, were $9,773,898. (This on a 
capitalization of $48,000,000.) Its interlocked associate, the Pan Amrer- 
ican Petroleum & Transport Co., declared net profits of $12,987,757 in 
i920, after deducting interest charges, taxes, and contingencies. The 
British American Petroleum Co., another rich subsidiary formed in order 
to avoid the scandal of lumped earnings, showed a profit of $5,000,000 
in 1920. It will thus be seen that the Doheny group pumped close fo 
st ieuee in net profits out of the soil of Mexico in the single year 
of 1920.” 

(Note.—During August, 1921, the American group of ofl producers of 
Mexico, represented by W. C. Teagle, president of the Standard Of Co. ; 
E. L. Doheny, president Mexican Petroleum Co.; H. F. Sinclair, presi- 
dent Sinclair Oil Co.; J. W. Van Dyke, president Atlantic Refining Co: ; 
and Amos L. Beatty, president Texas: Co., attended a series of confer- 
ences with officials of the Mexican Government, the result of which was 
the announcement by the American committee that a satisfactory taxa- 
tion agreement had n reached, and they began the exportation of ofl 
the day following. The text of this agreement has tot as’ yet been made 
Public. A few days later the Mexican Petroleum Co. declared its regular 
quarterly dividend (12 per cent annually) which throughout the entire 
period of the taxation controversy had been neither postponed nor re- 
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It would be exceedingly difficult for anyone to elaborate on the above. 
The policies K for themselves and the accomplishments to date sus- 
tain them sufficiently to compet the confidence of the world in the as- 
suratice that they will be-carried out to their fullest limit. 

I do, however, wish to call the attention of the reader to a few facts 
which reflect the suceess of the poiicies of the present administration 
during the short period in which they have been in power. 

The Government of Mexico took over the railroads during time of 
stress in much the same manner that the United States took over our 
railways during the recent war. These are being rapidly returned to 
their owners, but only as they are restored to their normal state. As 
to the wisdem of this policy, we need look no further than the chaotic 
condition in Which we find our railroads to-day and the hundreds of 
millions of dollars of claiiis against our Government because of the 
conditions surrounding their return to private ownership. One railway 
in Mexico has already been returned, the Mexican Railway, a British 
property extending from Vera Cruz to Mexico City. This was possible 
because of its small mileage and the fact that it has suffered least. 


| The Southern Pacific Railroad, with its large mileage, was never taken 


over by the Government. Every cent of railroad revenue is being de- 
voted to reconstruction in a vigorous attempt to restore them to their 
normal condition. In the past few months $5,000,000 of the Govern- 
ment’s own funds have been spent for rolling stock, and the day is near 
at hand when the national lines can be returned to their owners in such 
shape as to make damage claims fairly simple of ascertainment and 
adjustment. 

When consideration is given to the fact that Mexico has a far greater 
railroad mileage per capita than either the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, or Italy, the task which confronted them 
in the rehabilitation of these lines can more easily be realized. 

The following figures prepared by the United States Department of 
Commerce show the actual railroad mileage of these countries for each 
10,000 inhabitants: 
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etal reat tlnn ta ate eater emma tninss iti inane mint 8.5 
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Land taxation is being readjusted on a basis which will make the 
holders of vast acreage bear their just proportion of taxes, and will in 
itself compel these holders to either subdivide and dispose of or de 
velop their holdings. Land banks have been established, and a plan 
of rural credits is in the process of formation. Colonization schemes are 
under way and great irrigation projects are being worked out. It is 
the hope of the administration to in a short time double the arable 
acreage of the nation. The Mexican is at heart an agricuiturist. 
Encouragement and assistance is all that is necessary to make for tre- 
mendously increased agricultural development. 

The attitude of the Mexiean citizen toward the American 
friendship, spectacular propaganda to the contrary notwithstanding. 
A few months ago the author communicated with several hundred 
leading American business men in every section of the United States who 
recently visited Mexico. He requested their opinions Of the 
hundreds of replies received not one expressed anything but the 
strongest feeling that the present administration should be recognized 
without oT and were pleasingly surprised at the sincere demon- 
stration of friendship toward the Americans and at what they saw. 
Extracts from a number of the letters are attached. 

Our exports to Mexico have increased from $41,066,775 in 
in 1919, $143,786,000 in 1920, and the first seven months 
of 1921 shows exports of $155,699,499, an inerease of 61 per cent 
over the same period in 1920. With ane exception Mexico was the 
only country to whom our exports increased during that period—our 
total exports showing a decrease of 42 per cent. Significant of this is 
the fact that no complaints arising out,of our Mexican commerce dur- 
ing that period have been filed with the State Department, while 
those arising out of trade with other Latin-American countries were 
considerable. f 

The national debt of Mexico per capita is by far the lowest of any 
major country in the world. Note the following comparison : 
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[Notrr.—Above figures taken from report of international financial 
conference, called by League of Nations at Brussels, July, 1921. Of 
further importance is the fact that all of Mexico’s loans were incurred 
during a period when low interest rates prevailed. Her interest per 
capita per annum, therefore, presents even a more striking comparison 
than the above.] 

Attached are statements by Samuel M. Vauclain, president Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, and Elmer Dover, financier of Tacoma, Wash., and 
former secretary of the National Republican Committee. These men 
are leaders in their lines of endeavor in this country. Their judgment 
and ability to analyze a situation, as well as their Americanism and 
honesty of purpose, is most certainly unquestioned. These men have 
very recently been in Mexico—bave seen the existing conditions and 
unbiasedly studied them. Their opinions must be given worthy con- 
sideration. 

President Obregon and his administration stand squarely on the 
policies they have established and ask us to judge their ability to carry 
them out and their sincerity of purpose by their administration to date. 

Mexico asks no quarter, but is keenly sensitive of the good which 
ean only spring from whole-hearted cooperation with this country, and 
rising pheenix-like from out the ashes of 10 years of chaos and revolu- 
tion, extends to us the hand of friendship. Shall we accept her offer 
so sincerely made, or shall we compel her to look across the seas for 
the friendship which should so rightly come from us—her big brother— 
whose aims and aspirations are identical? 


It is Time to Accord Recognition to President Obregon and Mesico. 
(By William Randolph Hearst.) 
Wuy We SHOULD RecOGNIze THE MBXICAN GOVERNMENT, 


(There was ample reason why the United States styould not recognize 
the Government of Carranza, which was nothing more than an author- 
ized state of protracted anarchy; but what reasom is there why we 
should not recognize the established and universally supported govern- 
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ment of General Obregon, which has almost entirely restored law and 
order and civilized conditions in Mexico; a government which not only 
maintains the peaceful and ethical conditions of civilized society,. but 
offers the friendship and encouragement to citizens of the United States 
ia Mexico which have so long been denied them?) 


THE OLKKGON GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOW BE RECOGNIZED. 
[Published August 24, 1921.} 


Why do not the United States of America and the Republic of Mexico 
come to an agreement that will properly protect the citizens of the 
United States and permit the recognition by the United States of the 
present government of Mexico, which is eminently a gocd government? 

President Obregon is a capable, conservative man. He has largely 
restored law and order and civilized conditions in Mexico. He is ver 
friendly te Americans. It would seem very difficult to secure in all 
Mexico a better man for President than General Obregon. There- 
fore, if recognition of President Obregon’s government will help him in 
his task of fully restoring peace and order in his country—a_ task 
which all the world, and our country particularly, must sincerely de- 
sire to see accomplished—why can not an agreement be reached which 
will bring about that recognition on terms equally satisfactory to Mexico 
and to the United States? 

The United States can not expect that Mexico will surrender her 
sovereignty as an independent nation and consent to any definite limi- 
tation of her just powers and privileges of government, nor can Mexico 
expect that the United States will ever again maintain the shameful 
indifference to the lives and the property rights of her citizens that 
this country exhibited during the Wilson administration. 

There has been but one such administration in the whole history of 
this Nation, and, please God, there will never be another. 

No more will the policies of our great country be determined by the 
exaggerated egotism of one unbalanced autocrat. No more will an 
affront to his vanity plunge the Nation into war, while murder and out- 
rage of American citizens and insults to the whole Nation are passed 
unheeded, 

The present administration of the United States Government is char- 
acteristically American. It regards itself as the servant of the people, 
placed in power to protect their interests. 

This administration will surely permit no encroachment upon the 
just rights of its citizens in Mexico or elsewhere. 

Starting with that assumption, or rather with that obvious fact, 
and starting, also, with the evident inclination of the Mexican admin- 
istration to be very well disposed toward Americans, there should be 
no difficulty in reaching an agreement between the two nations which 
will properly define what adequate protection of American rights and 
interests means under international law and usage. 

Then let the United States promptly proceed to recognize the govern- 
ment of General Obregon and to give that able executive full support 
in the great task of reconstruction and rehabilitation that he has so 
capably and courageously assumed. 

Peace throughout the world is the earnest desire of the people of 
the United States, but particularly to be desired are peace, order, and 
prosperity in Mexico, which is our immediate neighbor and which for 
many years preceding this last insurrection had been our good neighbor 
and good friend. 

And since peace and order and prosperity in Mexico and restored 
friendship between Mexico and the United States are our desire as a 
pcople and as a Government, let us do our best to help secure it by a 
zenereus attitude toward Mexico and her established government. 

MEXICAN RECOGNITION PROBLEM FOR PEOPLE OF AMERICA TO SOLVB. 

EL Paso, TEX., October 17, 1921. 

President Obregon, of Mexico, has given an interview to representa- 
tives of the press which contains statements sadly discouraging to those 
who are anxious to see the most cordial relations developed between the 
United States and Mexico. 

President Obregon says that official representatives of Mexico will not 
be present at the convention of nations to be held at Washington. This 
is genuinely distressing to Americans who believe in the policy of 
“Amerca first ’ and the cultivation of friendly conditions and relations 
in America first. 

There might be representatives of Armenia, Eurania, China, Korea, 
Siam, the Kongo Free State, Liberia, or any kind of nation or psuedo- 
nation in distant Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia at the historic 
assembly in Washington, but there will be no representative of peace 
and good will from our important immediate American neighbor and 
sister Republic of Mexico. 

Why? What is the reason that the Government of the United States 
of America does not recognize the present stable government of the 
Republic of Mexico? 

There was ample reason why the United States should not recognize 
the government of Carranza, which was nothing more than an author- 
ized state of protracted anarchy; but what reason is there why we 
should not recognize the established and universally supported govern- 
ment of General Obregon, which has almost entirely restored law and 
order and civilized conditions in Mexico; a government which not only 
maintains the peaceful and ethical conditions of civilized society but 
offers the friendship and encouragement to citizens of the United States 
in Mexico, which have so long been denied them? 


What is the United States asking of the Mexican Government in 
return for recognition which the Mexican Government is unwilling 
to grant? The principle of our demand should be supremely sim- 
ple. We should ask nothing of Mexico that we would not freely 


and fully grant to Mexico if that country made the request of us. And 
Mexico for its part should withhold no right from our citizens in Mexico 
which it would not wish withheld from its citizens in the United States. 

This is the plain principle of the golden rule applied to international 
relations, and it applies as aptly to politics and diplomacy as it does 
to religion, morality, business activity, and all phases of human 
society. 

The situation between the United States and Mexico needs light. It 
needs the light of publicity. It is time that some of the fine phrases 
propounded by Mr. Wilson and never practiced by him were actually 
put into political operation by the present more practical and appar- 
ently more genuine American administration of President Harding. 

What has become of the plan to abolish secret diplomacy, for which 
as one object our idealistic American youth sacrificed their lives? 
What has become of the open covenants openly arrived at which were 
so inspiring a watchword in our self-sacrificing crusade for democracy ? 

Let us make’ our negotiations with Mexico a matter of democratic 
diplomacy. Let us take our citizens, whose widom we so highly 
extol and so constantly ignore, into the confidence of government. Let 
us make our public policy public. Is our Government negotiating with 
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Mexico for the rights of our whole citizenship or for the special advan. 
tage of certain financial interests? 

Friends of the administration naturally suppose that the Government 
is considering only the public interest, but when Lamont, spokesman 
of the international bankers, rushes into — to say what shal! be 
done in regard to Mexico some citizens feel justified in entertaining 
mild suspicion as to our purposes, or at least as to our agencies. 

Why should our Government be mysterious about its demands? Why 
should Mexico be secretive about its reply? There are more than tech. 
nicalities at stake in this negotiation; there are the friendship and the 
intimate political, social, and commercial relations of two great repub- 
lican nations which are neighbors and which want to progress together 
in harmony and amity, in cordiality and healthful cooperation. It js 
the province of statesmen to find ways and means to enable them so 
to progress. 

The obstacles which stand in the way of recognition and cordia} 
relations should be dissipated by actual concession and consideration, 
If statesmen can not solve the problem, let the public know the facts, 
The combined wisdom and friendly disposition of the people of the 
two sister republics will accomplish the results which both desire. 


WHAT I FOUND IN A MONTH’S TRIP THROUGH MBEXICO—THE COUNTRY Is 
NOW ORDERLY, SAFE FOR NATIVES AND FOREIGNERS, WELL GOVEKN&D, 
HAPPY AND PROGRESSIVE. 


Ext Paso, Tex., November 10, 1921. 


I have just returned to the United States after an interesting mouth 
in Mexico. 

If any American business men are anxious to know whether life and 
property are safe in Mexico, I can only cite for their information my 
own life and my own properties. 

I have properties in the north of Mexico and in the south of Mexico, 
These properties were in continual trouble and turmoil during the 
several preceding administrations, but have been in complete peace and 
security during the administration of President Obregon. 

Furthermore, to speak perfectly frankly, | would not have cared io 
venture personally into México during some of these previous adminis- 
trations or maladministrations, but under this present administration | 
have traveled through Mexico by railroad, by automobile, and by 
horseback, not only in the thickly populated centers, but also over in- 
frequented highways and byways, both by day and by dead of night, and 
I have never experienced the slightest inconvenience nor witnessed the 
slightest disorder. 

All the Americans whom I met in Mexico have had practically the 
same experience that I have had and none of them can understand why 
the United States Government recognized the Carranza administration, 
which could not and did not protect American life and property in 
Mexico, and why our Government does not recognize the Obregon ad- 
ministration, which can and does protect American lives and interests. 

My viewpoint is purely the American viewpoint. I say that without 
hesitation. 

When a Mexican administration was indifferently permitting the kill- 
ing and outraging of Americans, I was for intervention, but when any 
Mexican administration ts protecting Americans in their lives and }iber- 
ties, I am for recognition of that competent and friendly administra- 
tion. 

This protection of Americans is, I think, the main matter to be con- 
sidered by our American people and by our American Government. 
But, of course, President Obregon has done much more than merely 
protect Americans. He has protected his own people. He is restoring 
law and order and popular rights and liberties completely throughout 
his whole country and for all classes, rich and poor alike. 

He is not a partisan of any class or clique. He is not playing 
favorites. He is endeavoring to do absolute justice. And it is because 
he is resting his orderly social and governmental structure upon the 
firm foundation of equal justice that I believe the peace and prosperity 
of Mexico will be permanent, 

As a matter of fact, the principles and policies of President Obregon 
seem to me so sound and sincere that I could wish that some of our 
own statesmen would learn a lesson from him. 

To illustrate all that I have said above, let me review in some e- 
tail my trip through Mexico. When I left Los Angeles I was told not 
to go into Mexico by way of El Paso and Chihuahua, as the railroad was 
in terrible condition and was infested by bandits. The trip to Mexico 
City was much longer, however, by way of Laredo, so I determined 
to go by way of BE) Paso and Chihuahua. I found the roadbed to be on 
the average quite as good as our American roadbeds, and I found no 
bandits whatever, nor anything that resembled a bandit from one end 
of the road to the other. 

I stopped at various towns along the route to investigate conditions — 
at Aguas Calientes, at Silao, at the great mining town of Guanajuato, 
at Irapuato, in the center of a great agricultural district, at Celoya, 
and at Queretaro, famous in the history of Mexican independence. | 
went through these towns usually in the street cars, talked with the 
people as best I could, and as none of them rose in protest against my 
bad Spanish, I felt justified in concluding that they were at present at 
least a patient and peaceful lot. 

In Mexico City itself I found the city considerably increased in 
size and population. It is now said to number a population of approx! 
mately a million. The streets are thronged, the shops are busy. The 
newspapers are lively and full of advertisements. The theaters are 
many and well patronized, and life seems to be going along as it docs 
ineany other big metropolis. 

Certainly the city is well policed and as safe by night as by day. 

I do not mean to say that there is no crime in Mexico, but apparently 
there is no more than there is in New York or any other big cily, 
while the police in Mexico are extraordinarily prompt and efficient in 
their detection and arrest of criminals. While in Mexico City I read 
that the pay car on one of the railroads had been robbed and $75,000 
stolen. n 24 hours the police had captured the thieves and hii 
recovered the money. 

In some of the papers I read of a mail robbery of $500,000 in New 
York City. These thieves have not yet been arrested and this mony 
has not yet been recovered. 

I rode through the various suburbs of Mexico City 
mobile, and found the people everywhere contentedly attending [0 
their businesses. I went over the mountains to Cuernavaca ni 
talked with Gov. Jose Porres there. He said that his State had bin 
in complete quiet for about a year and that everything had set tied 
back into the regular routine of civilized society. That statement 
meant much, because this region had been the stamping ground of [lie 
terrible Zapata, the most savage and destructive of Indian banditti 
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who sprang up during the revolutionary period. Now, however, the 
town of Cuernavaca is in complete quiet. The surrounding country 
as far as the eye can see from portals of the old palace of Cortez 
s thriving in the peaceful pursuit of agriculture. . 

On my return to Mexico City I had a long and extremely interesting 
interview with President Obregon. 

1 found him quite confident that his country was completely and 
permanently restored to peace and order. The just and legitimate 
objects of the revolution had been accomplished. he Government had 
heen wrested from the narrow, selfish control of the great landed 
aristocracy. A government of the le, by the people, and for the 
people had been substituted, with yotation in office Instead of a perma- 
nent dictatorship. The greatest good of the greatest.number was the 
prime object of the Government. The people were contented because 
of the more liberal social and government conditions. They were 
prosperous, because they received a greater measure of the fruits of 
their industry. Peace was based on satisfaction with better condi- 
tions—order established upon recognized justice and equity. 

President Obregon is a man who inspires confidence both in the ex- 
cellence of his purposes and in his ability to carry his plans through 
to successful operation. He has a strong face, which portrays much 
force of character, but he has a pleasant smile, which gives evidence of 
a kindly disposition, and also an acute sense of humor. 

Like our great President Lincoln, however, he likes to give special 
point to his statements by a joke or a good story. He is a very 
human man. He speaks without pose or affectation, but with great 
dignity and impressiveness. He is a man of many-sided abilities—a 
successful business man, the possessor of large wealth, a_ brilliant 
military man, the most successful general the revolution produced, a 
wise diplomat, as proven by his clever handling of the Villa situation, 
and a powerful executive, as shown by the achievements of his ad- 
ministration to date. It is doubtful if another man in Mexico could be 
found with all the qualities so necessary for the successful handling 
of the reconstruction situation, and if our country can strengthen 
resident Obregon’s hands by recognition, and so help him in his great 
work, it would seem to be the worst of bad judgment for it not to do so. 

President Obregon told me that he hoped that I would go not only 
to the big centers, where most Americans went, but to some of the 
more distant districts in my tour. As this was also very much in ac- 
cord with my own desires, I determined on my way back to the United 
States to go to the far end of some of the branch railways and then 
make horseback trips from there into the interior. I went, therefore, 
to Uruapan first—the end of a line—and rode from there through coffee 
plantations and banana plantations and ranches and rice fields. Every- 
where I saw the people at work and apparently glad to be at work 
developing the products of their fields and farms. 

Then I went through Guadalajara to Colima, well down toward the 
west coast. There was considerable evidence of revolutionary destruc- 
tion here, in razed buildings and looted churches, but all was peace and 
quiet now and the work of restoration was in full progress. I rode 
from Colima all day and far into the night through the surrounding 
plantations up to the base of the great volcano. I saw nothing but 
order. and industry. 

Returning late that night through deep barrancas and by lonely 
roads under the dim light of a thin moon, there was every opportunity 
for adventure, but none occurred. We passed occasional groups of 
horsemen or plodding peons, but we were never molested. If we were 
accosted at all it wes only with a courteous ‘ Adois, Sefior,”’ “ God be 
with you, Sefor,” and sometimes I felt that we had need to have God 
with us in these solemn solitudes amid subtropical jungles, but we 
traveled in peace and returned in safety. All, too, without other guard 
than our guide, an aged Mexican, who looked like a bandit, but talked 
and acted like the caballero that he was. 


When we got back to our car I gave him a gun in gratitude. He 
weighed it approvingly and said that if ever I had need he would 
gludly use it in my defense. 

I said that I would remember, but that I*thought I would never 
have greater need than I might have had that very night, which re- 
mark I meant rather seriously, but which he considered a bit of 


pleasantry and laughed at it accordingly. 

For the Mexicans themselves believe that their country is completely 
restored to peace and quiet, and that life and property are entirely safe. 

The Mexican people like their government. They know that no 
government that they have ever had has done one-half as much for 
their prosperity and progress. 

They know that the highest amount that was ever spent for schools 
under former administrations was $9.000.000 a year. while the Obregon 
administration is spending over $50,000,000 on education, and pur- 
poses increasing that amount. 

They know that not only schoolboys but all othe. civilized influences 
are being developed. They know that the railroa”s are being extended 
and improved, and that the great highways are being built from the 
railroad terminals into distant districts. They know that the tele- 
phone systems are being installed petween towns, that electric lighting 
systems are being put even into the smallest towns, that power is 
being developed, that water systems are being improved for drinking 
purposes, for irrigation purposes, and for manufacturing purposes. 

They know that hospitals are being built and cleanliness and sani- 
tation encouraged. They know that temperance legislation has passed 
in some States and is pending in others. They know that farm schools 
and manual training schools are being established to teach the farmers 
and the workingmen how te make the most and best out of their 
opportunities. 

They know that everything is being done to increase the intelligence, 
the skill, the productivity, the per capita wealth, the happiness of the 
individual citizen. 

What they do not understand is why the United States, which is sup- 
posed to be a progressive and democratic nation, does not recognize a 
sister Republic which is keeping pace with it in progress and democ- 
racy, and in the effort for social betterment. 

General Ignacio Enriquez, capable and cultured governor of Chi- 
huahua, distinguished graduate of the University of Illinois, intense 
patriot, sincere Democrat, and profound thinker, declares that the 
Mexican revolution sprang from the mind of the United States of 
America, like Athena from the head of Zeus. 

Very many Mexican young men of the upper classes have been 
educated at American schools and colleges. Many Mexican business 
men and workingmen in pursuit of their occupations have lived 
America for protracted periods. 

All these men of all classes have come back to Mexico imbued with 
American ideas of political freedom, of equality before the law, of 
opportunity for individual and general betterment, and have desired to 
epgraft those ideas upon the Mexican governmental system, 








Thus, says Governor Enriqvfez, the revolution started in those north- 
ern Mexican States which were nearest to the United States and was 
bern of American thought and modeled on American customs. 

Why, then, should the United States hesitate to recognize this 
truly republican Government which is in large measure the ehild of 
its own brain, and which seeks but to follow in the path of liberty 
and enlightenment, of progress and prosperity which the United States 
itself has trod? 

We Americans who have been in Mexico can only echo Governor 
Enriquez’s perplexed inquiry: “‘ Why, indeed?” 


WHY IS THE FRIENDLY, ORDERLY, REPRESENTATIVE 
MEXICO NOT RECOGNIZED? 
[Published January 15, 1922.] 

When is the Government of one nation 
ernments of other civilized nations? 

The answer to this question is very simple, the practice hitherto 
invariable. 

The Government of a nation is recognized, first, when it is repre 
sentative of the nation it governs, when it holds office by the will and 
through the act of a sufficient majority of the people. 

The Government of a nation is recognized, second, when it demon 
strates. that it is an efficient Government, maintaining law and order 
and civilized conditions. 


GOVERNMENT OF 


“ recognized ” by the Gov- 


The Government of a nation is recognized, third, when it is a 
reasonably friendly Government to other nations, extending proper 
protection to the citizens of other nations in their political and 
property rights. 

The Government of the United States of Mexico conforms to all of 
these three requirements. 

Why, then, is it not recognized by the Government of the United 


States of America? 
The government of Alvaro Obregon has been in office more than a 
year. 
It was elected overwhelmingly. 


It has been supported almost unani 
mously. 


It is therefore the most representative government that Mexico has 
had in the life of the present generation. 

The government of Alvaro Obregon restored peace in Mexico im 
mediately upon its accession, and installed better order and a more 


generally approved and respected law, and more just and equitable and 


beneficial civilized conditions in Mexico than h«ve ever prevailed in 
the history of the country. 
And, dinally, the government of Alvaro Obregon is more friendly 


to the United States of America and the people of the United States 
than any Government of Mexico has been for many years. 

The people of this country are invited into Mexico by the Obregon 
government. 

They are protected while in Mexico by the Obregon government 

They are offered opportunity for investment, and security for their in 
vestments; they constitute almost a favored class in the community, 
in the fact that many luws which are intended to regulate and restrict 
the property holdings of Mexican citizens do not apply to the citizens 
of the United States. 

The Obregon government is not only friendly to the people of the 
United States but to the Government of the United States, making our 
Government its model in many respects and always speaking and acting 
in the most friendly and generous way toward our Government and 
toward the individuals who constitute our Government; notwithstand 
ing the fact that Mexico has encountered little courtesy and con 
sideration—tn fact, so great a lack of courtesy and consideration—at 
the hands of this Government. 

There would appear to be then no reason, political or personal, why 
the Government of Mexico should not be recognized by the Government 
of the United States. 

And as a matter of fact there is no reason, political or personal, but 
there is said very plainly to be a financial reason. 

And the citizens of the United States must discover 
this situation, and this financial reason, although 
rather humiliating to learn. 

The plain facts, as stated by various informed correspondents of 
these publications, are that the international bankers contributed very 
largely to the campaign funds of the Republican Party, and that these 
international bankers have since been seeking every opportunity to re- 
coup themselves and make a handsome profit in addition, not only at 
the expense of the reputation of the Republican Party but at the sacri 
fice of the public welfare of the people of the United States. 

Consequently, instead of a patriotic and creditable diplomat going to 


so 


the 
the 


truth about 
truth may be 


Mexico to represent this country and negotiate recognition, Mr. Thomas 


W. Lamont, representative of the international bankers, was sent to 
Mexico and is declared to have submitted to the Mexican Government 
the proposition that it secure recognition by redeeming at 120 a vast 
quantity of Mexican bonds which the international bankers had bought 
at an average of approximately 40. 


In other words, the price of recognition was many million dollars in 
blood money to be paid the international bankers. 

A proposition of this extraordinary, not to say outrageous, kind 
savors somewhat of blackmail; and it certainly is not an inspiring 


thing to think of the Government of the United States acting as agent 


| of the international bankers in an attempt to blackmail the Mexican 
Government out of many million undue and undeserved dollars as the 
| price of recognition, which should be extended Mexico as a matter of 


| right and justice and plain friendship between neighboring Republics. 


Perhaps the Government of the United States does not know to what 
extent it was used by the international bankers. 

Perhaps the Government of the United States does not know to what 
extent disappointed big interests have lately endeavored, unsuccessfully, 


to foment revolution in Mexico, and to overthrow a righteous and 
rightful government, whose only crime was that it would not bleed its 
people to pay blackmail to the international bankers. 

If the Government of the United States dees not know these dis 


creditable facts, the Hearst publications will proceed to establish them 
more and more day by day until the Government is convinced of these 
facts, and proceeds to consider the question of Mexican recognition 
upon its merits and apart from the selfish schemes of the international 


| bankers and certain big oil interests. 
in | 


This article is being written not in the interest of the 
Mexico but in the interest of the people of the United States. 

The friendship of the people of Mexico is important to the United 
States in a commercial way and in a civie way. 

The good will of a country extending for so many miles along our 
frontier is of much more vital consequence in a military way than 


people of 
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alliances with distant and fundamentally different peoples which can 
bring us nothing but complications and obligations, 

It is time our Government realized to what extent it is being misied 
by the selfish interests of the international bankers imto alien associa- 
tions which can do us no good and into neighboring enmities which 
may do us much harm. 

It is time our Government paid less attention to the interests and 
infiiences of the international bankers and gave more heed to the will 
and the welfare of the American people. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 18, 1922. 
The Hou. HENrY F. ASHURST, 


United States ‘Se vate. 


Pear Senatror Asturst: I am in receipt of your letter of February 
8, 1922, requesting to be furnished with a list of the governments al- 
phabetically arranged that have recognized the administration now 


functioning in Mexico. 

In reply I beg to inform you that the department’s information, de- 
rived entirely from Mexican sources, indicates that the governments 
of the following countries have extended recognition : 

Argentine, Austria, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Germany, Guatemaia, Holland, Honduras, Italy, Japan, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

The department can assume no responsibility as to the accuracy of 
this information, and regrets that it is not in a position to furnish you 
with the dates requested in your letter. 


IT am, my dear Senator ASHURST, 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry P. FLercurr. 
ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS OF WORLD WAR. 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I also present senate joint 


memorial No. 3, passed unanimously by both houses of the 
State Legislature of Arizona, urging the early passage of the 
bill known as the soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial No, 3 was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp. 

Senate joint 


2 


memorial No. 3, fifth Legislature, State of Arizena, first 
special session. In the State senate. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
4merica in Congress assembled: 


Whereas it is the opinion and judgment of the Arizona Legislature, 
in special session convened, that the millions of citizens of this Nation 
who unselfishly risked their lives in patriotic devotion to the Nation 
during the great World War have not received the consideration from 
this Nation due them for their patriotic sacrifices ; and 

Whereas we deem that some prompt and decisive action should be 
taken by the Congress of the United States toward not only doing 
justice to our soldiers but also to impress the world at large that this 
United States, a Nation whose form of government is voluntary and 
grants the greatest amount of liberty and freedom to its people, is not 
ungrateful to each individual who, when the Nation's safety is imperiled 
or when the peace of the world is at stake, unselfishly offers everything 
possessed, even life itself, that law and order, liberty and righteousness 
shall prevail: and 

Whereas ‘here are now pending in the Congress of the United States 
various proposals, commonly denominated * bonus measures,” having 
the end in view of making substantial payments to ex-service men and 
women in recognition of their service to their country : Now be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of the fifth 
Legislature of the State of Arizona in special session convened, That the 
Congress of the United States be hereby petitioned to speedily arrive 
at a just and equitable plan whereby the ex-service men and women 
taking part in the great World War may receive substantial recognition 
for their patriotism and services. 

In adopting this memorial we do so with the firm belief that a 
righteous plan can be evolved by which funds can be provided for this 
purpose through the reduction of unnecessary expenditures of the 
Government and through the utilization of means of revenue which do 
not impose a burden upon the people and without the imposition of 
special taxes for that purpose, and we earnestly memorialize the 
Congress of the United States toward this end; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States Senate, to the Speaker of the 
National House ef Representatives, and to each of the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from the State of Arizona. 

Adopted by. unanimous vote of senate March 14, 1922. 

H. B. WILKINson, 
President of Senate. 

Roy N. Davipson, 
Secretary of fre Senate. 

Adopted by the house March 15, 1922, by viva voce vote. 

P. C. KeEerer, 
Speaker of the House, 
OSCAR ZAPF, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Filed in the office of the Secretary of the State of Arizone this 20th 

day of March, A. D. 1922, at 11.50 a. m. 
Ernest R. HALL, 
Secretary of State. 
By JoHN McK. REDMOND, 
Assistant Necretary. 

Approved March 20, 1922, 

THOMAS E. CAMPBELL, 
Governor of Arizona. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I also present and ask to 
have inserted in the Recorp a copy éf senate joint memorial 
No 4, adopted unanimously by both houses of the Legislature 
of the State of Arizona, urging early passage of the Towner- 
Sterling bill, which proposes to create a department of educa- 
tion. 
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Senate joint memorial No. 4 was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed, as follows: 
Senate joint memorial 4, Fifth State Legislature State of Arizons 

first special session. . 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the Fifth Legislature of the State of Arizona in 
special session assembled, respectfully represent that— 

“ Whereas the world-wide extension of —— government has placed 
upon the masses of the people responsibilities never borne by their 
forefathers ; and- 

“Whereas enlightenment and the development of wise leaders can 
only be brought about by educational process; and 

“Whereas it is evident from a consideration of conditions now ex- 
isting in this country as regards oe and the unsatisfactory 
assimilation of immigrants that methods of handling these problems 
now in force are inadequate; and 

“ Whereas a bill is now pending in the Congress of the United States 
providing for the acceptance ef national responsibility for and aid to 
public education through the apppropriation of $100,000,000 to the 
several States and the establishing of a Federal department of educa- 
tion: Therefore be’ it 

“ Resolved by the senate of the first special seasion of the Fifth Leq 
islature of the State of Arizona (the house of representatives con- 
curring), That we hereby memorialize Congress to enact into law the 
Towner-Sterling bill, known as the education bill; be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this memorial and these resolutions be 
forwarded to the President of the United States, the President of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress.” 

Passed the senate March 18, 1922, by unanimons vote. 

Adopted by the house March 18, 1922, by unanimous vote. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT ON RESPECT FOR LAW. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think one of the most impor- 
tant subjects that can possibly engage the attention of the 
American people is the question of enforcement of law. Lincoln 
well said, “ Let reverence for the law become the political re- 
ligion of the Nation. Let the old and the young, the grave and 
the gay sacrifice unceasingly on its altars.” If this Republic 
is to live, it will live through respect for the law. This is a 
Government of law and order. Either the law must be respected 
or we shall descend into the weltering chaos of the mob. We 
shall stand on the rock of law enforcement or be swallowed up 
in the quicksands of lawlessness. 

On the subject of respect for law the President of the United 
States delivered a very interesting, eloquent, and instructive 
address last night at the Calvary Baptist Church in this city. 
I ask unanimous consent that the address of the President be 
printed in the Recorp in the regular 8-point type. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I inquire of the Senator whether that 
was the address delivered last night at the Baptist Church? 

Mr. WILLIS. It was. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the Senator’s request. 
May I ask him whether the outline of the address as it appeared 
in the morning papers was fair? 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not read the newspaper account very 
fully, I will say to the Senator from Nebraska. I read enough 
of it to lead me to think the address interesting and important. 
I called one of the President’s secretaries this morning by tele- 
phone and asked if I eould get a copy of it, and I secured this 
copy. The newspaper outline I saw was fair. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has an authenticated copy? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. The copy I am offering was sent to me 
by one of the secretaries of the President at my request. 

There being no objection, the President’s address was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE VAUGHN BIBLE CLASS OF THD 
CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH, FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 24, 1922. 


of 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the class, it is a very great 
pleasure to be associated with you to-night, to utter greetings 
and commend the great work your class is deing. Frankly, my) 
relationship is one of association rather than participation, 
because I do not feel myself equal to a discussion of the very 
great topic which has been hinted as my assignment. 

Apart from contact with this unusual organization, I have 
thought I would like to commend such activities, because your 
class reveals a pursuit of religious activity of inestimable valu 
and interest, and challenges the too prevalent impression that 
the pursuit of the Christian religion is always solemn and lack- 
ing in the charm which is so desirable in our social life. It is 
a very simple discovery, but there are far too few discoverers, 
that the Bible is the most fascinating study in afl our litera- 
ture and the lessons taught are the most helpful which may 
be brought into our daily lives. 

There is no relationship here between church and state. Re- 
ligious liberty has its unalterable place, along with eivil and 
human liberty, in the very foundation of the Republic. Therein 
is shown the far-seeing vision of the immortal founders, and 
we are a better people and a better Republic because there is 
that freedom. 





I fear it is forgotten sometimes. In the experiences of a year 
in the Presidency there has come to me no other such unwelcome 
impression as the manifest religious intolerance which exists 
among many of our citizens. I hold it to be a menace to the 
very liberties we boast and cherish. 

In spite of our complete divorcement of church and state, 
quite in harmony with our religious freedom, there is an im- 
portant relationship between church and nation, because no 
nition can prosper, no nation can ‘survive if it ever forgets Al- 
mighty God, I have believed that religious reverence has played 
a very influential and helpful part in the matchless American 
achievement, and I wish it ever to abide. If I were to utter a 
prayer for the Republic to-night, it would be to reconsecrate us 
in religious devotion and make us abidingly a God-fearing, God- 
loving people. 

I do not fail to reeall that the religious life makes for the 
simple life, and it would be like a divine benediction to restore 
the simpler life in this Republic. 

There is a good deal of loose talk nowadays about the cause 
of the spiritual demoralization of the community, which it has 
hecome popular to attribute to the abnormal conditions that 
were incident to the war. But, in fact, the war is not wholly 
to blame. Before the war started, or was dreamed of, we were 
already realizing the tendency toward a certain moral laxity, a 
shifting of standards, a weakening of the sterner fibers. 
think we should do well to recognize that these tendencies are 
not a mere momentary incident, but a serious phase in the 
intellectual and moral evolution of the community. It would 
be a grievous error to allow ourselves to feel too confident that 
this is only a temporary and passing aspect. 

Take, for example, the matter of regard for the law. With- 
out giving too much weight to alarmist expressions, we must 
nevertheless recognize that there is a very apparent tendency 
to a lighter and a more frivolous view of the citizen’s relations 
to both the state and the church. We can bardly hope for a 
restoration of the old ideals in religion and in moral conduct 
so long as this tendency to disregard for the law shall continue. 
It is absolutely essential to the maintenance of a secure society 
und to the statement of a proper moral plane that the law 
should be recognized as sacred and supreme. It should have at 
its back and enlisted in its support every element of the com- 
inunity that realizes the desirability of sound, secure, and stable 
institutions. Disregard of one statute inevitably must breed a 
lack of respect for the law in general. This tendency is obvious, 
und ought to give the deepest concern to people who have seen 
in this world the fearful results that may flow from the break- 
down of respect for the social fundamentals. 

Whatever breeds disrespect for the law of the land in any 
particular department of our community relations is a force 
tending to the general breakdown of the social organization. If 
people who are known as leaders, as directing influences, as 
thoroughly respected and respectable members of society, shall 
in their respective communities become known for their‘ de- 
fiance of some part of the code of law, then they need not be 
ustonished if presently they find that their example is followed 
hy others, with the result that presently the law in general 
comes to be looked upon as a set of irksome and unreasonable 
restraints upon the liberty of the individual. Every law in- 
volves more or less of this element of restraint. Nearly every 
udividual will find some part of the code that to him seems an 
unreasonable inhibition upon his personal freedom of action. 
Our only safety will be in inculeating an attitude of respect for 
the law as, on the whole, the best expression that has been 
zsiven to the social aspiration and moral purpose of the com- 
munity. Unless we ean accomplish this in the domain of citizen- 
ship, and thereby sustain enforcement. we may Well feel that the 
outlook is not encouraging for the achievement of those loftier 
spiritual purposes to which the church is devoted. Therefore I 
can think of no higher service that the church in a time like this 
iay render than to put forth its utmost influence in behalf of 
frank and willing obedience to the law of the land. Therein, I 

ink, will be found the largest contribution toward guaranty of 
he Nation’s safety, the most promising assurance of ultimate 
realization of the highest aspirations of the church in behalf of 
all humanity. 

Nations have left their lessons in the pages of history. This 

‘epublic is yet youthful enough to learn from the study of 
ese lessons. The failures of the past invariably have been 
preceded by contempt for the law, by spiritual paralysis, and 
inoral looseness, all of which had their earlier reflex in the 
Weakened influence of the church. We know the helpful, ex- 
alting influence of our religious institutions. No one dares to 
dispute. We shall be made stronger as they become stronger, 
und we shall ever find greater pride and greater security in the 
Nation which righteousness exalteth, 


| 
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RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. : ; 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, some days ago I called at- 
tention of the Senate to a statement by the head of the Ameri- 
can Legion in which he said there were 700,000 ex-service men 
idle. Also I read a letter from the head of the American 
Federation of Labor protesting against the immigration bill 
which has passed the House, is now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration, and is to come before the Senate. The 
American Legion officials and also the American Federation of 
Labor have indorsed the principle. 

I have advocated in doing away with all immigration for 
five years. I introduced a bill to prevent further immigration 
for five years, and I have an amendment to the House bill ; 
pending before the Senate Immigration Committee to prevent 
immigration for five years. I have here a statement from Presi- 
dent Harding’s special commissioner, Mrs. Lillian Russell 
Moore, who has just returned from Europe on an important 
mission for President Harding. She spent several months in 
Europe studying the immigration question as it affects our 
country. She advocates doing away with all immigration for 
five years, which is in line with the bill that I have presented 
and the amendment I offered which has been before the com- 
mittee. 

I noticed in the Atlanta Journal a statement of Mr. Henry 
Ford, who was passing through Atlanta on his way to Florida, 
with reference to the bonus and unemployment, in which he 
says he is opposing the bonus. I do not agree with that; but he 
says if he gets Muscle Shoals he will give preference to ex- 
service- men in the employment of men needed in this develop- 
ment and that he can take care of a large part of the idle ex- 
service men, will do away with the necessity for the bonus, and 
also greatly help to do away with the unemployment of this 
country. 

I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp both of the 
statements to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Atlanta 

Mr. Ford said: “If Congress would 
Muscle Shoals, there would be no need 
steady jobs for those boys.” 

The automobile magnate disclosed plans to develop 
power at Muscle Shoals and employ one man for each 
Congress accepts his bid. 

“Within 12 hours after Congress told me I could take over 
Shoals, 1 would have thousands of men on the way there to go 
work, and preference would be given former soldiers and sailors,” 
asserted, 

Mr. Ford said his fight for Muscle Shoals had hardly begun. 

“1 know the opposition interests are moving heaven and earth to 
block the acceptance of my bid, but I am fighting baek and intend to 
keep on fighting until I land the property.” he asserted. 

“And when I get it.” he said, * 1M do the very best I can to develop 
it fully just as quick as I can.” , 











Journal.] 


give me the right to develop 
of a bonus; I'd provide good, 


800,000 horse- 
horsepower if 


Muscle 
to 


he 


Mr. Ford said the first thing he would do would be to develop the 
manufacture of nitrate for the farmers. He said it would be sold 
to them at the cost of production plus 8 per cent, adding it was his 
policy “never to ask more than a fair profit for what I produce.” 

The manufacturer said he wanted possession of the shoals, not for 
his own benefit but for the benefit of the American people. 

CAN DO WITHOUT IT. 

“Personally it doesn’t matter whether I get it or not,” he said. 
“TI can manage, I think, to get along without it; but I do see a great 
opportunity to render a real service to the people of the country, par- 
ticularly to the farmers of the Southern States who are so hard hit 
at this time.” 

The first development, in the event his bid is accepted, will be the 


manufacture of nitrate, Mr. Ford said. Then the development of great 
electrical power and other projects would be pushed forwurd, he said. 

“The first thing I'd like to do would be to pull your southern 
farmers out of the hole,” he said. 

Figuring that he wvould be able to give 800,000 men steady 
at the big plant, Mr. Ford declared he believed this figure more 
covered the number of ex-service men who are now idle 

“Those boys don’t need a small Government 
an insult and a premium on their patriotism ; 
is regular work at good wages, and that’s 
ernment to let me give them,” he went on. 


work 
than 


bonus that would be 
what they need and want 
what I'm asking the Coy- 


ADVOCATES FIVE-YBAR IMMIGRATION BAN—LILLIAN RvussSeEL_L tro Rerore 
Here THIS WEEK ON INVESTIGATION IN Evrope ror UNITED STATES 
Sees FarM LABOR AS NEED—SPECIAL COMMISSIONER, DESCRII 
TRIP, GIVES VIEWS ON METHODS OF EDUCATING ALIENS 

(By Winifred Van Duzer.) 
[Special to the Washington Post.] 

New YorkK, March 19.—-Lillian Russell, in private life Mrs. Alexander 
P. Moore, will recommend a law prohibiting all immigration for a 
period of five years when she reports upon her investigation of immi- 
gration problems at Washington next week 

Mrs. Moore, who is the first woman ever to hold such a post, has 
returned from a three-months tour of Europe as special commissioner of 
immigration. 


ING 


FARM 


To-day she stated that at least five years would be required to 
straighten out problems incident to the ‘passing on potential citizens by 
the various consuls abroad and receiving those citizens in this country. 
She said: 


WORKERS NEEDED. 
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‘* Burope is ready to release thousands of immigrants, most of them 
undesirable, the moment our restrictions are lifted. It is for us to 
stem such a destructive tide by legislation which will admit to resi- 
dence here only constructive labor. We need farm workers, not lower 
East Side denizens, which are the sort most eager to enter here. 

“From information gathered on my mission I should say that this 
latter element comes largely from the Slay countries—Russia, Poland, 
and so on. 

RIDE THROUGH ITALY REVELATION, 

“The thrifty farm workers are Italians and Hungarians. 
revelation to ride through Italy. 
there not being cultivated. 
carnations, 

“Such industry is what we need in the United States. By supplying 
this country with farm workers we would cut down the inordinately 
high prices of foods by the very simple method ef supplying people to 
cultivate the earth which now lies worthless for want of care.” 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 

Mr. JONES of ‘Washington. Mr. President, I hold in my hand 
a signed editorial by William Randolph Hearst on the mer- 
chant marine situation. It is so clear and concise and states 
so fercibly the problem which confronts us that I think it would 
be well to have it inserted in the Recorp. I ask that it may be 
printed in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Times, Sunday, March 19, 1922 


PEOPLE URGED TO BACK HARDING’S PLAN FOR BIG MPRCHANT MARINE, 


President Harding has proposed a plan of creating an adequate Amer- 
ican merchant marine by measures providing for ship subsidies. 

There is no question of the necessity for developing an American mer- 
chant marine at least equal to the merchant marine of any other 
country. 

America has assumed the leadership of the world in industry, and the 
desirability of possessing an American merchant marine to distribute 
American products through the world and to develop to the utmost 
new markets for them is apparent to everyone. 

A new and vital need for an American merchant marine, however, 
has arisen with the proposed new treaties of alliance and agreements 
to limit naval construction. 

The theory of these agreements is that the United States should be 
allowed a Navy equal to that of Great Britain. But the actual sea 
power of Great Britain, the actual naval force available in time of war, 
is the navy of Great Britain plus the convertible merchant marine. 

In fact, it is easily conceivable that the actual battleships of Great 
Britain might not in time of war equal in importance the immense 
convertible merchant marine which Great Britain has developed and is 
always further developing. 

Certainly the actual naval vessels of Great Britain plus her convert- 
ible merchant marine—her auxiliary mavy—give her a sea power 
double that of the United States under present conditions. 

And when we add to this the sea power of Great Britain’s ally, 
Japan, which consists of a formidable navy plus a formidable convertible 
merchant marine, we see how dangerously inferior the United States is 
with a naval defense limited to its purely naval vessels. 

To express the situation in figures similar to those which have been 
used in the international naval agreement, let us place the actual Brit- 
ish naval strength at five plus a convertible merchant marine equaling 
another five. 

Let us then place the Japanese navy at the figure three, plus a con- 
vertible merchant marine equaling another three. 

The total of these units of sea power waquld then sum up 10 for 
Great Britain, 6 for Japan, and 16 for the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

To oppese this combination, or even to oppose one of these nations 
individually, the United States has an actual naval force equal to five 
units, and a convertible merchant marine barely equal to one unit. 

So that under present conditions the fighting force of the United 
States—naval pewer plus merchant ships convertible into an auxiliary 
navy-—is practically no greater than that of Japan, not much more than 
half that of England, and only a little more than a third that of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

The importance of a merchant marine, therefore, for the 
States now becomes much more than commercial. 

It is a vital matter of adequate naval defense. 

The proportion of naval defense patronizingly permitted to the United 
States by Great Britain is wholly inadequate in the face of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. 

But it becomes fearfully insvfficient in the absence of a convertible 
merchant marine at least equal to that of Great Britain. The question, 
therefore, before the country is not whether we should have an adequate 
merchant marine. All patriotic citizens, Democratic or Republican, 
must agree on that point. 

The only question is how such a merchant marine can be secured in 
the best manner and in the quickest manner. 

There are three available methods : One may be called the Democratic 
method, by means of preferential duties; another may be called the 
progressive method, through public ownership and operation; the 
third is what we might call the conservative method, through subsidies. 

It may be urged more or less convincingly by Democrats that the 
method of preferential duties is the best, and that it has demonstrated 
its value by the actual creation of an American merchant marine in the 
past which flaunted the American flag on every sea and challenged in 
every quarter of the globe the supremacy of Great Britain on the seas 
which she is supposed to rule. 

It may be logically argued by the progressive thinkers of the com- 
munity that Government ownership and operation of a merchant marine 
is the method most in line with medern thought and modern economic 
and political development. 

It may also be argued with equal logic by conservatives that the 
ship subsidy method of developing an American merchant marine is the 
surest, because it is the method employed by the nations which actually 
possess the greatest merchant marines, such as England and Japan, 

The question, however, is not so much a theorefical one as it is a 
practical one, and resolves itself into the plain proposition as to which 
of the three methods can be employed most immediately and most 
effectively. 

The present Republican national administration—the only power to 
which the people can look for help in this emergency—has pronounced 


It was a 
There is not any chance of space 
I saw miles of artichokes and more miles of 


United 
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in favor of the ship subsidy as the best means of creatin e re 
American meentbant. cnrine, Beene 

The Hearst papers have never been in favor of a ship subsidy, but 
they will support the proposal of President Harding on the purely 
patriotic grounds that it is better to have a merchant marine created 
by a ship subsidy than not to have a merchant marine at all. Ani 
obviously there is no immediate prospect of securing a merchant marine 
by any other means. 

Moreover, with a merchant marine once thoroughly established and 
efficiently operated, there will be no reason why some progressive a(- 
ministration in the future may not take over thie established merchant 
marine and operate it under Government ownership—if the people of 
the United States at that time shall feel convinced that Government 
ownership is the best method of operating a merchant marine in the 
interests of the whole Nation. 

The Hearst papers call upon their readers, of whatever politica] 
faith, to support President Harding in his patriotic demand for an 
American merchant marine, and not to deliberate too long or to debate 
too much over the particular method by which this merchant marine 
is to be secured. 

Preferential duties can always be added to our policy at a later date 


if desirable, 


Ultimate Government ownership, as stated abeve, can be looked for- 

yard to by those who are committed to that method. 

But the immediate opportunity under the present administration is 
a merchant marine through ship subsidy. 

And the requirement of a merchant marine is so immediate, the 
necessity so pressing, that the quickest way is the best way in the 
opinion of these newspapers. 

There is, moreover, much to be said in illustration of the demon. 

strated success of ship subsidies in developing the British merchant 
marine. 
* And there is likewise much to be said by argument derived from 
proved practice and experience in encouraging the railroads to de- 
velop their carrying facilities by steamship lines operated in connec 
tion with the railroads, 

This much has been demonstrated by the British Empire in connec- 
tion with the Canadian Pacific Railway, and these newspapers ailvise 
the people of the United States and the Government of the United 
States to put into immediate practice in the creation of a merchant 
marine all that Great Britain has proved to be practical and bene- 
ficial, and then to add to these pians and policies whatever the enter- 
prise and ingenuity and resourcefulness of the people of the United 
States shall devise in the future to increase the advantage of these 
plans and policies. 

Let us, therefore, good citizens, stand back of our President in his 
demand for an American merchant marine, and agree with him, for 
the present at least, upon the policies which he considers best suited 
to its immediate creation. 

Thus we will, without selfishness and without prejudice, do our 
patriotic duty as we see it. 

Wittiam RANDOLPH HEARST. 


WRANGEL ISLAND. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp a brief letter from W. E. Reynolds, cap- 
tain commandant of the United States Coast Guard, furnishing 
interesting information in connection with the issue which 
seems to have arisen between this Government and Great Britain 
respecting Wrangel Island. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 


in the Recorp, as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Unirep Srares Coast Guarp, 
Washington, March 28, 1922. 
Hon, Joseru T. RoBINson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator: I am much interested in your remarks concern- 
ing Wrangel Island which appeared in the ConaGressionaL Recorn of 
yesterday on pages 4260 and 4261. I was a junior officer on the revenue 
cutter Corwin in 1881, when she made the cruise in the Arctic Ocean in 
search of the Jeannette relief expedition. I was in the boat that landed 
on Wrangel Island on August 12, 1881, which was the first-known land 
ing on that island. In addition to the boat’s crew there were in the 
boat the commanding officer of the Corwin, Capt. C. L. Hooper; Dr. 
Irving Ross, the ship’s surgeon; Fred BE. Owen, an engineer officer; 
Prof. John Muir and Mr. Nelson, who were passengers, and mysell. 
The captain and I landed together, being the first to get ashore. I had 
the flag, and with the captain’s permission waved it and took possession 
of the new land in the name of liberty and of the Government of the 
United States of America. I planted the flag on a bluff a little to the 
northward of our landing place, and left it there, together with a record 
of our visit. The place was subsequently visited by the U. 8S, 8. Rogers, 
which was also in search of the Jeannette, 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. E. RuyNobps, 
Captain Commandant, United States Coast Guard. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial of the Legislature of 
Florida, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

Orr ice OF THE SECRETARY OF STAtTrR, 
STATS o» FLORIpA, 
Tallahassee, March 7, 1922. 
Hon. D. U. FLercuer, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dwar Sir: I aim inclosing certified copy of house memorial No. 
8 as passed by the Florida Legislature of 1921 and filed in this office. 
Yours very truly, 
H. Citay Crawrorp, 
Seeretary of State. 

Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United 
States a bill known as the soldiers and sailors’ adjusted compensation 
act; and : 

Whereas said bill is sponsored by the American Legion of the United 
States ; and 2 

Whereas said bill is also known as the American Legion's fourfold 
plan for a bonus; and 
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Whereas the American Legion of the State of Florida, at its conven- 
tion held at Orlando, Fla., May 16 and 17, 1921, has requested the 
Legislature of the State of Florida to memorialize Congress in aid of 
said bill: New, therefore, be it , 

Resolwed by the House of Representatives of the State of Florida in 
Legislature assembled (the Senate concurring), That the Florida Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United States—Hon, D. U. FLercHer, 
lion. PARK TRAMMELL, Hon, PRANK CLarK, Hon. H. J. Deane, Hon. 
}. H, SMITHWICK, and Hon. Jom Spars—be, and they are hereby, re- 
quested to inform the Congress of the United States that the people 
of the State of Florida are interested in the passage of the bill now 
before Congress, commonly known as,the American Legion's fourfold 
adjusted compensation bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Florida Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States be, and they are hereby, requested to use their every 
offort in securing the early passage of said bill through the Congress of 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolwed, That the secretary of state of the State of Florida be, 
and he is hereby, directed to send a copy of this memorial, under the 
ereat seal of the State of Florida, to the Congress of the United States 
nnd to each of the Senators and Representatives of the State of Florida 
in Congress assembled. 

SrTratgE OF FLORIDA, 
Office Secretary of State, ss: 

1, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the feregoing is a true and correct copy of house 
memorial No. 8 as passed by the Florida Legislature of 1921 and filed in 
this office. 

"Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida, at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 6th day of March, A. D. 1922. 

| SHAL, ] H, CLAY CrRAwProrp, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. NELSON presented a resolution of Glenweod Lodge, No. 
520, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., favoring the passage of the so-called Dyer anti- 
lynching bill, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by the Urichs- 
ville Board of Trade, of Urichsville, Ohio, favoring enforcement 
of the laws against the liquor traffic, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Little Rock, Ark., remonstrating against the reduction of 
the enlisted personnel of the Navy below the numbers recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Navy, which was referred to 
the Conrmittee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics of Sebastian County, Ark., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation creating a department of 
education, which were referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a resolution of the Senate of the 
State of Arizona favoring the full recognition of the President 
and Government of Mexico, which was referred to fhe Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legislature of Arizona 
praying for the passage of legislation granting substantial recog- 
nition to ex-service men and women of the World War, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legislature of Arizona 
favoring the enactivent of legislation creating a department 
of education, which was referred to the Committee on Eduea- 
tion and Labor. 

[See resolutions in full previously presented by Mr. Asu- 
URST. ] 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Stephen D. Little 
Garrison, No. 125, Army and Navy Union, af Nogales, Ariz., 
favoring the enactment of beneficial legislation for veterans 
of all wars, the imposition of an excess-profits tax rather than 
au sales tax for raising the necessary funds therefor, and the 
passage of the so-called Morgan bill, increasing the pensions of 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented a memorial of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Republican Club, remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the four-power treaty, which was ordered te lie on the 
table. 





He also presented a resolution of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- | 
C., favoring | 


ciation of Western North Carolina, of Asheville, N. 
the maintenance of a Regular Army of at least 125,000 nren 
and 12,000 officers, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western North Carolina, of Asheville, N. C., remon- 


strating against the proposed reduction of 50 per cent in the 
Steaming coal allowance of the Navy, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution of the Central Labor Union 
of Charlotte, N. C., favoring an investigation of the cotton in- 
dustry in the New England States, which was referred to the | 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
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FISH-RESCUE STATION ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

Mr. LENROOT, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2393) to provide for the estal- 
lishment on the Mississippi River of a fish-rescue station, to be 
under the direction of the Bureau of Fisheries of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 576) thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on March 25, 1922, they presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States enrolled bills of the following titles: 

S. 3209. An act granting to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
the right to construct and maintain a bridge acress the 
Mississippi River at Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota: 
and 

S. 3265. An act construing the expression “all employees in 
the classified civil service of the United States,” as used in 
section 1 of the act of May 22, 1920, entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes.” 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The bill (S. 3279) to provide for 
the payment of one-half the cost of the construction of a bridge 
across the San Juan River, N. Mex., was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. This is a bill, I understand, that pro- 
vides for the building of a bridge across a nonnavigable stream 
connected with an Indian reservation, and ft should go to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Commerce be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3335) te anthorize the acceptance of title to forest 
lands in the State of Florida and to create national forests 
therefrom, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 83336) granting an increase of pension to Charles A, 
Bills; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 33387) to prevent hoarding and deterioration of 
and deception with respect to coki-sterage foeds, to regulate 
shipments of cold-storage foods in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think I ought to state for 
the benefit of Senators in just a word what this bill is, because 
undoubtedly there will be inquiries with regard to it. It is 
a verbatim copy of the cald storage bill as it passed the Senate 
in the last Congress. The Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry of the Senate at a recent meeting thought the bill ought 
to be reintroduced in this form. There is no change from the 
bill as it passed the Senate at that time, and, as Senators know, 
it failed to become a law by reason of disagreement in con- 
ference. 

sy Mr. EDGE (for Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN) : 

A bill (S. 3338) for the relief of Joseph A. 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3339) for the relief of the children of Stephen Dick- 
erson; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3340) granting a pension to Barney MeKay; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3341) to abolish capital punishment in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 182) making available certain 
appropriations for registers and receivers at the land offices at 


Frayne; to the 


Fort Sumner, Clayton, and Tucumcari Mex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 
| SUPPLEMENTARY FOUR-POWER TREATY. 


Mr. LODGE. 1 ask for the regular order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is 
the four-power supplementary agreement. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, proceeded to der the agreement submitted by 
the President of the United the United States, 
‘the British Empire, France, and Japan supplementary to 


Executive O, 
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States between 
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treaty between the same four powers relating to their insular 
possessions and their insular dominions, and defining the appli- 
cation of the term “ insular possessions and insular dominions ” 
as relating to Japan. 


Mir. ROBINSON. I offer the following amendment to the 
treaty. In the second paragraph I move to strike out the words 


“y 


Carafuto (or the southern portion of the island of Sakhalin).” 
Che VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Assistant Secretary. It is proposed in the second para- 
graph, after the word “ only,” to strike out the words “ Karafuto 
(or the southern portion of the island of Sakhalin),” so that if 
rxmended the paragraph will read 

he 


term “insular possessions and insular dominions” used in the 


& | 
aforesaid treaty shall, in its application to Japan, include only Formosa 


and the Pescadores and the islands under the mandate of Japan. 
Mr. PITTMAN... Mr. President, I do not intend at the present 
time to address myself directly to tais amendment, 
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However, | 


{ intend to call attention to the opportunity to remedy, in action | 


on this treaty, some of the omissions, as it occurs to me, on the 
ratitication of the treaty upon yesterday, the four-power treaty. 
In the four-power treaty as it was presented to the Senate 


Or 


2), 
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proposed that, instead of adopting reservations to the treaty 
itself, we should pass a separate resolution declaring our inter. 
pretation of the treaty. It was then argued, and argued force 
fully, that a separate resolution would not become a part of 
the contract; that other powers would not have to consider that 
separate resolution, would not have to read it, and would not 
be bound by it in any way. 

However, it may be argued possibly that the other three coun 
tries can not go back upon the declaration made by the exec. 
tors of the treaty, even though it has not been adopted as 
part of the treaty, because it is the commitment of those wii 
wrote it. Mind you, Mr. President, if the drafters of the trea‘ 
had the legal authority under our Constitution to make the cou. 
tract without the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate. they 
it would be binding upon this Government and upon other pow 
ers; but certainly it can not be held that this declaration of t))o 
signatory powers which has now been eliminated is binding 
upon the United States, because it was presented to the Unired 
States Senate. whose concurrence is essential to making a con 
tract on the part of this Government, and the United States 
Senate expressly refused to ratify it. We could not assume 
that the United States has given silent consent to the inte 


| pretation placed upon it by the signers, because it came to the 


was 9 reservation, placed there by the signers of the treaty. 
hear reservation has been eliminated from the treaty. It has 
ceased to exit I am frank to confess that I do not understand 
"vy what authority or action it was eliminated from the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, it never was in 
the treaty at any time and never has been eliminated, It 
stands, just os it always stood, as a declaration of the signa- | 
rLAS 

Vr. PITTMAN. That is exactly what IT sm trying to ascer- 
tain [That is what the Senator said upou yvesterday. 

Mr. LODGE. And that is the fact 


Ur 
treaty 
it as presented. T[ find that statement signed by all the signa- 
tory powers to the treaty It was signed with exactly the same 
formality as the main body of the treaty was signed, It reads 
is follows 


PITTMAN. But [I have in my hand here the four-power 


{n signing the treaty this day between the United States of America, 
the British Empire, France, and Japan it is declared to be the under- 
standing and intent of the signatory powets : 

1. That the treaty shall appiy to the mandated islands in the Pacific 
Ocean: Provided, however, That the making of the treaty shall not be 
deemed to be an assent on the part of the United States of America 
to the mandates and shall not preclude agreements between the United 
States of America and the mandatory powers, respectively, in relation 
to (he mandated islands 

» That the controversies to which the second paragraph of article 1 


efers shall not be taken to embrace questions which according to 
principles of international law lie exclusively within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the respective powers. 


WASHINGTON, D December 18, 1921, 

[t is signed by Charles Evans Hughes and the other signa- 
tories to the treaty 

Mr. President, a treaty is nothing on earth except a contract 
vetween nations, and everything that is in the writing signed 
by the parties to the contract must be taken into consideration 
is bearing upon the agreement. The signatories could not make 
an agreement. The main body of this four-power pact was no 
more a contract before it was ratified by two-thirds of the 
United States Senate than was this addendum to the contract 
which was not ratified by the United States Senate. They both 
came before this body as simply a preliminary contract nego- 
iated by the parties who signed it. It was the duty of the 
President to present that contract as negotiated for the con- 
sideration of this body. In my opinion, either the President of 
he United States did not perform his constitutional duty or 
hose in this Chamber who were representing him did not per- 


eC 


form theirs. Only a portion of this treaty was presented to the 
Senate, 

The Senator from Massachusetts says that it constituted 
ierely an explanation on the part of the makers of the treaty. 


Che whole body of the instrument is only the explanation of the 


is presented to the Senate, and I find the statement in | 


vakers of the treaty. The language in the four articles is 
solely for the purpose of trying to convey what the agreement 
vas; but the makers of this treaty found it was necessary to 
Jace an addendum to the four articles to explain what they | 
neant in the four articles, and that explanation becomes just as 
uch o part of the written contract as if it were article 5. 
Phere would have been no distinction if it had been article 5. 
hud just the same relation to the treaty as negotiated as the 
so-called Brandegee amendment now has to the treaty as rati- 
tied. The Brandegee reservation bevomes a part of the treaty; 


[ do not think there is any question about that. 


tainly be useless if it 


It would cer- 
lid not hecome a part of the treaty, if it 


did not become a part of the contract, 
Mv. President, | remember very distinctly that when the Ver- 
@iuilles treaty was under consideration there were Senators who 


i 


notice of the United States Senate in being presented to them 
and the United States Senate declined to approve it by a vote 
of this body, as it did approve the four articles of the for: 
power pact. 

But, nevertheless, the fact remains, Mr. President, that the 
Senate of the United States has gone further in denying the 
authenticity of this reservation, because the second paragrap) 
of the reservation, which was eliminated by the Senate. pro 
vides— 


2 
a 


That the controversies to which the second paragraph of article 
refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which according to prin 
ciples of international law lie exclusively within the domestic juri 
diction of the respective powers 


That was undoubtedly considered of importance to the Unite) 
States in the adoption of the treaty. The matter was called \o 
the attention of the Senate by the Senator from Nebraska [™M: 
HiItcHcocK] on yesterday. He then said: 

I would like to ask the Chair whether the resolution of ratitieation 
as read will, if adopted by the constitutional majority; apply to the 
following language of the treaty: 

‘In signing the treaty this day between the United States of Ame 
ica, the British Empire, France, and Japan it is declared to be the 
understanding and intent of the signatory powers: 

“1. That the treaty shall apply to the mandated islands in the Px 
cific Ocean: Provided, however, That the making of the treaty shall no! 
be deemed_to be an assent on tbe part of the United States of America 
to the mandates and shall not preclude agreements between the United 
States of America and the mandatory powers, respectively, in relation 
to the mandated islands. 

“2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph of articic 
1 refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which according (o 

rinciples of international law lie exclusively within the domesti 
jurisdiction of the respective powers 

The Vice PReEsiIpeNT. The Chair understands that that is the deecla 
ration of the signatory powers and not a part of the treaty. 


Later on the Senator from Nebraska said: 

And it is printed with the treaty in advance of the resolution »! 
ratification. 

Mr. Lopét. Mr. President, all this debate 
matter referred to by the Senator 
part of the treaty, and is not a 
declaration of the understanding 
treaty. ‘ 

Mr. Hitrcacock. I assume that the Senate has the right to pass 
upon the position of the United States as well as those who negotiate 
the treaty. Can they bind the Senate without the matter having even 
been read to the Senate? 

Mr. Lopcr. I make the 
order, 

So, Mr. President, that safeguard with regard to our domesti: 
relations, although, as is contended, it was not referred to this 
body, was considered vital by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, not only in the making of this treaty but in 
connection With the ratification of the Versailles treaty. He 
thought it was vital; in fact, so vital that he had it incor 
porated in the four-power pact as an addendum, signed by 
the parties to be bound by it; and yet when it came to thts 
body he states that it is not a part of the treaty: that it ts 
only an expression on the part of the individuals who drafted 
the treaty. Therefore, so far as the four-power treaty is con 
cerned, this addendum, whether or not it was merely an ind: 
vidual expression at the time it was written, is now nothin. 
because it has gone out of existence, never having been read no 
acted upon in accordance with the rules of the Senate. It 
now too late, because the rest of the treaty has been ratified 
and returned to the President. 

Mr. President, on yesterday I offered a reservation intende/ 
to protect our domestic questions against consideration or ad 
justment by the four signatery powers. The reservatiou 


is out of order, but the 
from Nebraska was not reported as | 
part of the treaty. It is merely + 
and .intent of the signatories of the 


point of order that this debate is out 
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offered by me was in identical language, except as to the last 
three or four lines, with the reservation: presented by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts as am amendment to the 
resolution of ratification ef the Versailles treaty. I will not 
read it because. Senators. are familiar with it, but, with the per- 
wission of the Senate, will place it im the Recorp at this peint. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is se ordered. 
The reservation referred to is as follaws: 

And that the United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to 
ecide what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction and declares 
iat all domestie and political questions relating wholly or in part to 
its internal affairs, including immigration, labor, coastwise traffic, the 
tariff, commerce, the suppression of traffic in women and children, and 
in opium and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic questions 
are solely within the jurisdiction of the United States and are not 
under this treaty to be submitted in any way for consideration. 


Mr. PITTMAN, I feel that at this point I should defend the 
Senater from Massachusetts te a certain extent, because I 
notice that one of the morning papers, in commenting upon the 
proceedings: of yesterday, stated that the resolution was so 
involved that portions of it being heard provoked merriment in 
the galleries. It is possible that it is involved, and yet I had 
such confidence in the ability of the Senator from Massachusetts 
io draft reservations and the reservation presented by him ‘to 
the Versailles treaty having been approved by a majority vote 
of the Senate at the time of consideration of that treaty, that 
| adopted the exact language which was approved by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and by the majority of this body in 
connection with the resolution of ratification of the Versailles 
treaty. I ask consent at the end of my remarks to place in 
the RecorpD the entire resolution of ratification to the Versailles 
treaty as finally adopted by a majority of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It will be found that the resolution which I 
offered yesterday designed to protect the United States against 
interference in its domestic affairs by the four powers at any 
conference whieh may be called was taken word for word 
from reservation No. 4 to the Versailles treaty. Let me eall at- 
tention to the fact that every Senator, except four, who voted 
or that reservation to the Versailles treaty voted upon yester- 
day against the similar reservation to the four-power pact. 

Mr. President, it is hardly worth while to call attention to 
ihe materiality of a prevision of that kind in any treaty that 
may be se construed as to involve questions affecting our do- 
mestie relations. As I have said before, the drafters of this 
treaty saw the necessity of it, and they provided for it, and 
then for some reason they determined that they would take it 
out of the treaty, which they did effectually by not permitting 
it even to be read to the Senate. 

I have read what purports to be a statement by the British 
ambassador at a public meeting with regard to threats of war 
in the Pacifie that endangered the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is only fair te say that he 
absolutely and flatly denied that he made that statement. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is more accurate in discussing historical matters than 
he is in discussing newspaper reports, or matters of less im- 
portance, As a matter of fact, I will place in the Recorp later 
with the consent of the Senate what the British Ambassador 
said. He denied categorically that he said that war was immi- 
nent. He admitted that what he did say, ~however, was what 
had been said a number of times threughout the country. That 
was his denial. His denial was a negative pregnant. He denied 
using the exact language—that is all. It is a common form of 
denial when you can not make any other kind of denial; but 
in that very denial he authorized it to be said that what he did 
sity was what was said publicly all through this country with re- 
gard to the threat of war in the Pacific. So he did say some- 
thing with regard to the threat of war in the Pacific, and the 
Senater from Massachusetts will not deny that he admitted 
that. 

What did he say with regard to the threat of war in the 
Vacifie? Possibly the Senator from Massachusetts knows. 
Did he say that the United States was threatened by that war? 
Ibid he say that the United States was relieved from that threat 
hy virtue of the four-power pact? That was the whole object 
of his speeeh—to disclose that the United States was now re- 
inoved frem that fear by the four-power pact. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. In that cennection, I will say to the Senator 
from Nevada that Mr. Nevinson, before he left for England, 
stated that we had avoided war with England by deciding to 
reduee the size of our fleet. He said: that if we had continued 
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to build our fleet, war with Great Britain would have been 
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inevitable; so. that that statement would seem te suppert the 
views of the other distinguished Britisher. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President-—— 

Mer. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senater frem Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Nevinsen, connected with the Man- 
chester Guardian, to whom the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
France) has referred, net only stated that by agreeing to re- 
duee our fleet we had escaped war with Great Britain, but he 
Said that war inevitably woulil have oeceurred within the next 
five years if we had not pursued the course we did pursue in 
agreeing to certain of the treaties proposed by the Washington 
conference: That statement was published in the Outlook. I 
myself referred te it some days ago during the debate on the 
four-power treaty. 

Mr. FRANCE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not raising this question for the pur- 
pose of prefacing an attack on the British ambassador, and I 
hope that will not be the effect of it. What I am getting at is 
this: The British ambassador was making a speech of assurance 
te western people. It was a comforting speech. He was assur- 
ing them that the dangers of war that had been hanging over 
them in the Pacific were now forever removed by the four-power 
pact. 

There is no doubt about that. Whether he said that the war 
was imminent or not is immaterial to me. He spoke with régard 
to war and threats of war, and threats of war must be some- 
what proximate, or there would net be much fear with regard 
to them. But here is the question: The ambassador must have 
had in mind the cause or the causes of those threats of war. 
What were they? Was there ever any unpleasant feeling be- 
tween Japan and the United States by reason of any aggression 
or threatened aggression on the part of the United States 
against any of the possessions of Japan? Never. There never 
has been an intimation that the United States Government ever 
coveted a foot of land possessed by Japan or even claimed by 
Japan. What was, then, the eause of this unfriendly feeling 
between the United States and Japan? Did it involve anything 
the United States was doing or threatened to do in the Far 
Kast? If so, I never have heard of it. Did it originate by rea- 
son of any act or threatened act upon the part of the United 
States with regard to the policy of Japan in the Far East? If 
so, I never have heard of it. 

Mr. President, the British ambassador knew, and we knew, 
and we know now, the cause of the unfriendly feeling, if any 
exists, between the Japanese people and the people of the United 
States. It is with regard to our own conduct of our domestic 
affairs; that is all It is beeause it is claimed that we have 
injured the dignity and pride of the Japanese race by not treat- 
ing them as we treat other nations within our own borders. 
That is the cause of the unfriendly feeling. It is because Cali- 
fornia and Texas and other States have passed laws prohibiting 
Japanese subjects from acquiring real property—land—in those 
States. That is the reason of it. It is because we deny them 
the right of becoming citizens of the United States. Those are 
the reasons of it, and those are the only reasons that have ever 
caused any unfriendly feeling between the Japanese people and 
the people of the United States. Those are the only causes that 
have threatened war with the United States, and the British 
ambassador knew it. 

How is the four-power pact to relieve that condition? And 
yet the British ambassador says that the four-power pact does 
relieve that threat of war. As long as the United States or any 
of its States prohibit Japanese subjects from becoming citizens 
of the United States, the same as the subjects of Great Britain 
and France and other countries, there will be that bitter feeling 
against the United States. So long as the States of this Union 
pass laws prejudicial to the subjects of Japan in comparison 
with the subjects of other States, that hard feeling will exist. 
Those threats of war will continue as long as that feeling exists. 
Hew does the four-power pact remedy that situation? 

I can see how the four-power pact would relieve Japan from 
any fear of aggression on our part against her islands, but 
Japan has never had that fear, because there never has been a 
threat of that kind on the part of the United States; but how 
can this pact relieve Japanese feelings with regard to our dis- 
crimination against her subjeets within our borders, unless—- 
mind you—uniess those questions are to be referred to these 
four powers? 

Is it. the imtention of the Senate of the United States that 
should there arise a threat of war between the United States 
and Japan by reason of our exclusion of Japanese subjects from 
becoming citizens of the United States the question will be taken 
up in conference by the four powers? If that is not the inten- 
tion, then: the four-power pact does not in any way tend to re- 
lieve the threat of war thut has existed, if it ever did exist, 
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between Japan and the United States. 
the Senate that in the event of a threat of war between Japan 
and tlhe United States by reason of the prohibition by certain 
States of Japanese subjects obtaining land that such cause of 
controversy will be referred to these four powers? Then, if 
that is not the intention and that is not the plan the four-power 
pact has nothing to do with the causes that bring about hard 
feelings between the United States and Japan and the causes 
that threaten war, if there are any threats of war; and the 
Svitish ambassador said that there were threats of war, and 
that the four-power pact had forever removed that danger of 
wat as far as the United States is concerned. I say to him 
thar if he is right in that, then he must have had in mind that it 
is the intention of the four powers to take under consideration 
and settlement the very questions that are threatening war, and 
those are domestic questions; and yet the proponents of this 
treaty have delibetately refused to have read in this body and 
voted upon a part of the treaty, signed by the same people who 
execured’ the main body of it, which expressly states that the 
coutroversies to which the second paragraph of article 1 refers 
shall not be taken to embrace questions which, according to prin- 
ciples of international law, lie exclusively within the domestic 
juvisdiction of the respective powers. 

\ir. President, if those having charge of this treaty had said, 
chat be read; let that be considered as a part of this 
treuty,” then at least there would have been some protection 
ugaiist an attempted consideration of these domestic questions 
by those four powers; but they did not do it. They would not 
let it be read under the rules of the Senate; and yet it was sent 
io us by the President of the United States as a part of the 
treaty, signed by the same parties, and not only signed by the 
same parties but followed by the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON, If I correctly understood the Senator from 
Massachusetts yesterday, he stated that this was a mere sup- 
plementary declaration issued by the signers of the four-power 
treaty, and that it was no part of the treaty itself. Neverthe- 
less, in the first clause of the declaration the following language 
is used: 


Is it the intention of 


a 


[nu signing the treaty this day between the United States of America, 
the British Empire, France, and Japan, it is declared to be the under- 
standing and intent of the signatory powers— 


And so forth. Then follow the two declarations in the nature 
of reservations to which the Senator from Nevada has been 
referring. So that at the time of the signing of that declara- 
tion it was manifestly the expectation of the signers that it 
should be regarded as a part of the treaty, for they undertook 
to speak for the signatory powers. Of course, we all under- 
stand that Mr. Hughes, and Mr. LopGr, and Mr. UNDERWoop, and 
Mr. Root ean not bind the United States to an international 
understanding that is not advised and consented to by the Sen- 
ate of the United States. Clearly it was the purpose at that 
time to treat it as a part of the treaty itself. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, when we were considering the 
covenant under the Versailles treaty there was a contention 
made on the other side, and a very strong contention, that we 
might be required to submit to consideration of the League of 
Nations questions involving some of our domestic relations. A 
clause of article 15 of the covenant of the League of Nations 
provided : 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and is 
a by the council, to arise out of a matter which by international 
aw— 

* Which by international law,” mind you, the same language 
as in the reservation referred to in the four-power treaty— 
is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the council 
shall so report, and shall make no recommendation as to its settle- 
ment. 

They were not satisfied with that. That exclusion of our 
domestic relations was not considered sufficiently definite. At 
that time the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts was 
thinking more of the protection of our domestic affairs than he 
was of our foreign relations, and in that he is not subject to 
criticism. But a great change has come over him. For a brief 
moment, possibly, when they were drafting this four-power 
treaty. he thought of the domestic affairs of this country and 
drafted a reservation to the treaty which became a part of 
the execution of the treaty, because it says so. Then, apparently 
for some reason, having more assurance, possibly, than he did 
when he drew it, and maybe because some objections were made 
by some of the other countries—he has not told us what the 
reason was—he changed his position, because he would not 
permit such reservation to be read to the Senate or acted on 
by this body. Now he says that it is not a part of the treaty, 
it is not a part of the contract at all; that it is simply an ex- 
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pression of the individuals who drew it. Yet when we had thea 
Versailles treaty under consideration the Senator would jo: 
accept the language I have read, declaring that questions dv 
termined to be domestic under international law should not jo 
considered by the council of the League of. Nations. As I said 
before, when considering the covenant of the league, he realize:| 
that it was so important to keep our domestic affairs to ou; 
selves, that he assisted in the preparation of, and he presente: 
to this body the reservation I am about to read, and this reser 
vation was adopted by a majority vote of this body as a part 5; 
the resolution of Yatification of the Versailles treaty. I a 
reading from reservation 4: 

The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction and declares thai 
all domestic and political questions relating wholly or in part to its 
internal affairs, including immigration, labor, coastwise traffic, tariff 
commerce, the suppression of traffic in women and children and ;:: 
opium and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic questions, are 
solely within the jurisdiction of the United States and are not under 
this treaty to be submitted in any way either to arbitration or te thy 
consideration of the council or of the assembly of the League of Nations 
or any agency thereof, or to the decision or recommendation of any 
other power. 

Yet the Senator from Massachusetts himself, by main force 
and the power of his position, prevents a reservation of simila: 
import, which the framers of this treaty had in the treaty, from 
being read or considered by this body, and absolutely wipes it 
out of existence. Having done that, he refuses to permit tlie 
same reservation to this four-power pact which he himself pre 
sented and had adopted to the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will not the Senator admit that under the 
Versailles treaty in case of a dispute between the United States 
and another member of the league it would be referred to 4 
body where the United States would have no vote and no voice’ 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator mean now? 

Mr. LENROOT. No: under the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator means to say that the United 
States could not participate in the consideration of a ques- 
tion affecting itself, I reply that undoubtedly it could not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the four-power treaty when any 
question is referred to the conference the United States would 
participate, and no action could be had without the consent of 
the United States; but that was not true under the Versailles 
treaty. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I read just now the para- 
graph referring to domestic questions, and it covered domesti 
questions, those recognized as domestic questions under inter- 
national law. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the point is that under the Versailles 
treaty we would have no voice or participation in the deter- 
mination of the question, and, therefore, if it were submitted 
they could bind us, while under the four-power pact we par- 
ticipate in the consideration of every question which comes be 
fore the conference, and we can not be bound unless we agree 
to be bound. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the distinguished leader of 
the majority in drafting this treaty referred to questions which, 
according to the principles of international law, lie exclusively 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the respective powers 
There would have been upon the council of the League of 
Nations, Great Britain, one of these four powers; Japan, an- 
other one of these four powers; France, another one of these 
four powers; Italy, Brazil, and Belgium. Does the Senator 
mean to say that these people with whom we are willing to 
contract for 10 long years, by this instrument, would not have 
decided the principles of international law according to law? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from .Wisconsin takes the 
position that he would not submit to any international confer 
ence the power to decide these questions where the United 
States did not participate. Under the four-power pact the 
United States does participate and can not be bound without 
its consent. The Senator must know that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is absolutely right in his state- 
ment. He says he would never submit a domestic question to 
consideration. Undoubtedly he would not. Why does he not 
agree that we shall so provide in this instrument? Yesterday 
he voted against saying that. That shows the distinction. That 
is the mysterious thing about all this. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The Senator from Wisconsin is willing to 
say it in the Senate, but not willing to say it in the treaty. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is yet a chance, possi- 
bly, in the consideration of this addendum to the treaty to do 
something consistent .with past performances. There is an 
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_pportunity still to show some interest in the domestic affairs 
te e 
f this country. 

omember that when the Versailles treaty was up there was 


even 


a 
| 
| 


1 question as to whether the language meant that it was | 


sary to have a unanimous vote, and every effort was | 


nad : 
io reservations. Yet in this case there is not a single state- 
in the treaty that a unanimous vote is required to reach 
sijustment, 
» Senator from Wisconsin Say: 


Hy 
ill 


lt, but in this one it requires our consent. A of them 


, not decide against us. We can stop it. 
+ on yesterday he voted against the reservation which ex- 
sly stated that we should not be bound by any adjustment 
ved at without our consent. What was the harm in that, if 
jeans the thing he says it means? Why does he want to leave 
it doubtful and ambiguous? When he was trying to protect his 
yintry against the Versailles treaty there was not a safeguard 
ie could think of that he was not willing to throw around it, 
ind vet to-day he is not willing to have added to this treaty a 
onard which means the same he says if means, but which 
iers doubt. 
the other day the Senator said: 


majority 


pt 


ty place in this treaty a declaration which the nations would 
syviously carry out? Why require these four powers to invite in an 
nitside power with whom they were haying a controversy which threat- 
yar? They would naturally do that. 


“ti ' 
If a con- 
would they 
The four powers 


iat is what he said. Let me ask him this question 
rversy arose between some of the four powers, 
nor naturally eall a conference to diseuss it? 


| not think it would naturally follow, so in article 1 they 
ibsolutely provided it. 
ir. LENROOT., It so happens that the Senator from Wis- 
msin never made any such statement as the Senator from 
Nevada is now referring to 
Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Epce] 


I am told I was mistaken. The Senator from Wisconsin 
say but I will ask the Senator now whether he 
lieved that in the event of a controversy between one of the 
four powers and an outside power threatening war the outside 
‘’ would be invited into the conference? 
(fr, LENROOT. The Senator from Wisconsin st: 
ywsition is, that in such a contingency the United 


lid not SO, 


ited 


that his 
States can 


. to cover that question in the resolution of ratification and | 
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not in their opinion they do not believe 
should have become a part of the treaty. 
Here is one of the first reservations offered. 


that the reservations 


It was offered 


‘by the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. Reep}] as an amendment to 


the reservation, and reads: 

If any nation shall refuse te concur in any understanding, it shall 
in no respect be bound by the understanding arrived at by all or any 
of the other parties. ? 

Yet that reservation was voted against by all except four of 
the Republicans. They are willing to take a chance whether 
any of these powers can withdraw from the conference. Why 
take a chance? Why be satisfied by saying w* know it means 
that anyway, when you can protect your own people so easily 
by adopting that very reservation? Is there any excuse for it? 
You objected to this in the form of amendment. You said the 
amendment changes the treaty, but when it was asked to have 
that provision made a part of the Brandegee reservation vou 
were equally opposed to it and voted it down. 

The Senator from California {Mr. JoaNSoN] wanted to carry 
out the expressed thought of this body. He wanted to carry 
out the sentiments of the people of the country and wanted to 


| include in article 2 the word “ pacific.” What happened? Here 
| is the way it would have read with the amendment that he 

offered : 
If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any 


ivgest to the other powers that the outside power be invited | 


i 
1, and if they refuse, all obligation upon the part of the United 
es to attempt to come to an understanding is fulfilled. 
Mr. PITTMAN. But that exact expression, or one nearly to 
hal effect, was yesterday offered in the form of a reservation, 
if the suggestion of the United States was not agreed to 
United States be allowed to withdraw, and the Senator from 
Wisvonsin voted against it. I was mistaken in saying that he 
nude the statement I referred to. It was the Senator from 
Jersey, as has been called to my attention. He said that 
ise four powers being humane powers, working for peace! they 
uuld naturally invite an outside power in with whom they 


STi 


ha 
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were having a controversy to discuss that controversy. The 
Scuator from Wisconsin denied that he said it. I doe not know 
whether to take that to mean he does not believe it or not: but 
ie has any respect for these four powers, he must believe 
iif they would do what was humane and peaceful. He must, 
‘1, think that the Senator from New Jersey was right when 

he said that they would do the natural thing, invite the outside 
power in; but whether he thinks that or not, the situation is 
That these four powers, in framing this treaty, were not 


Ing to trust each »ther to that extent. 
viied that in the event of a controversy 
i powers they would confer with regard to 


They expressly pro- 
between any the 
that controversy. 


of 


hy was that necessary? It was necessary because those 
owers did not want any misunderstanding about it. It 


‘“qually necessary that there should be no misunderstanding 
regard to a conference with regard to any controversy be- 
tween any of these four powers and an outside power at which 
utside power may be present. Yet the Senator from Wis- 
in voted for article 1, which requires the consideration of 
rnal controversies, and voted against the reservation w *h 
\lires consideration of external controversies 


hi 


»w, here is our treaty, and I ask leave to attach as addenda 
vhat I am saying such four-power pact as it was finally 
ratified 
he VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
PITTMAN, I want this in form so that any intelligent 


‘on May read the treaty and then read the reservations that 
ftered to the resolution of ratification and see or 
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whether 
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other power the high contracting parties shall communicate with one 
another fully and frankiy in order to arrive at an understanding as to 
the most efficient pacific measures to be taken, jointly or separately, 
to meet the exigencies of the particular situation 

The only change that he asked to make in article 2 was to 
put the word “ pacific” ahead of the word “ measures.” That 
was so there could be no misunderstanding that the people of 
this country do not favor agreeing on war measures against 
an outside party. You voted it down. Why? What is the ob 
jection to it? The Brandegee reservation had to be considered 
by the other powers. It would take no longer to consider the 
word “ pacific.” There can be only one interpretation of it, and 
that is that you did not want “ pacific” measures. There can 
be only one interpretation of it, and that that “ pacific 
measures would not do—that the only way you could meet out 
side aggression would be with force, with war. Yet having 
placed that interpretation upon it you will not stand for any 
kind of reservation that will bring about a conference with 
those outside parties before it reaches a stage of aggression and 
war. 

A reservation was offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr 
WaALsH] providing the machinery for a conference to settle the 
controversy with outside parties before it reached the stage of 
war, and you voted it down. I shall not read that reservation 
With the consent of the Senate, I will place that in my remarks 
without reading. 


is 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Without objection. it is so ordered 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

And that in case any controversy shall arise between any of the 
high contracting parties and any other power, involving the rights of 
any of the said powers in relation to their insular possessions ot 
dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean, not satisfactorily settled 
xy diplomacy and likely to lead to war, a conference such as is pro 
vided for in article 1 of said treaty shall be called by the parties 
thereto to which all nations interested in said controversy shall be 


invited for the consideration and adjustment of such controversy 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Arkansas {Mr. Ropinson 
offered an amendment to the Brandegee reservation carrying the 
same principle, but in different form, in the hope that it might 
appeal to Senators on the other side, and that was defeated |) 
a unanimous Republican vote, with the exception of four. [ 
ask permission to place that in the Recorp without reading 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The United States understands that each of the high contracting 
parties will respect the rights and possessions of all other nations and 
refrain from all acts of aggression against any other power or powers 
If there should develop between any of the high contracting parties 
ind any other power or powers a controversy which is not satisfactorily 


settled by diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord sub 
sisting between any party or parties to this compact and any othe 
power or powers, the high contracting parties shall invite all powers 


laiming an interest in the controversy to a joint conference to which 
the whole subject will be referred for consideration and adjustment 


Mr. PITTMAN. Following these two reservations I offered 
a reservation which was more limited than the other two in 
scope in the hope that it might find supporters on the other 


side. In that reservation I limited it to powers having posses 


sions in the Pacific. Not only that, but I stated that it was 
understood that the United States Government, not the other 
powers, but the United States Government alone, ratified the 


treaty with the understanding that it should have the right to 
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invite such outside powers into conference with the four powers 
in the event of controversy with such outside powers that 
threatened war. Yet they voted that down. They denjed to 
our Government individually itself the right to invite an Outside 
nation with whom war was threatened into conference with the 
four powers. They could not contend we were trying to force 
Japan, Great Britain, or France to do the inviting. It was a 
privilege that we had a right to reserve to ourselves, yet all 
except four Republicans voted against it. 

My reservation was as follows: 

And that if there should develop between any of the high contracting 
parties or any other power or powers having possessions in the region 
of the Pacifie a controversy arising out of any Pacific question involv- 
ing said insular rights and possessions threatening war, which is not 
satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, the United States shall have the 
right to invite said other power or powers to a joint conference with 
the four powers, to which the whole subject shall be referred for con- 
sideration. ; 

What was the matter with the reservation which was offered 
2S an amendment to the Brandegee reservation providing that 
none of the four powers should enter into a separate peace with 
some other power which was in conflict with the four-power 
pact and which was destructive or injurious to our rights under 
that pact? What was wrong with that? Is it possible that we 
ure going to encourage such agreements between the four 
powers? These things have taken place. We deliberately en- 
courage it by refusing to condemn it. That amendment to the 
Brandegee reservation I will place in the Recorp at this point 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is granted. 

‘The matter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, permission 
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Provided, That the Senate advises and consents to the ratification of | 


the said treaty with the understanding, to be made part of such ratiti- 
eation, that none of the high contracting parties shall, during the lite 
of such treaty, without consulting the other parties, enter into any 
separate arrangement or understanding with another power, whether 
ene of the high contracting parties or not, with reference either to their 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean or to the Asiatic mainland, which shall in any way prejudice the 
objects and rights of the said parties under this treaty or which shall 
be incensistent with the terms thereof. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Here is another one. Why, it has been con- 
tended time and time again that we had to get rid of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance so we could protect the Philippine Islands; 
that the Philippine Islands were threatened by that alliance. 
Of course, the absurdity of that is known to every intelligent 
student of history. We know that Great Britain never would 
join with Japan in a war of aggression against the Philippine 
Islands, never as long as we are the sponsors for the Philippine 
Isiands. Certainly no one in the United States is afraid of 
Japan alone attempting to take anything of ours. 

But a reservation was offered yesterday which we should 
have adopted in all honor, which was an obligation upen us to 
the Philippine people. What was it? Why, we have been tell- 
ing the Filipinos that we were going to give them independence. 
We have told them thdt for 20 years, and there is no doubt 
that, sooner or later, independence must be given to them. You 
ean not hold on to that imperialism much longer, and when you 
give them their independence, are you going to have no reser- 
vations to protect them? Are you going to turn them loose 
without the protection that you yourselves claim in this selfish 
pact? When it comes down to the proposition of protecting 
the poor little Filipinos you say no. The reservation intre- 
duced by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLerte] pro- 
vided that when we do grant independence to the Filipinos it 
is understood that their rights and their territory shall come 
under the protection of the four-power treaty. Should it not? 
Then why did you not adopt it? Instead of that, every Re- 
publican except four voted against it. 

Mr. President, we are bound for 10 years by this treaty, and 
then for a year after that. Oh, when we were considering the 
Versailles treaty—yes; when the Versailles treaty was being 
framed—one of the great complaints in this country was that 
it would take us too long to get out of that treaty. There was 
an amendment made to it by the drafters of it by reason of 
that complaint before it was presented to this body. When it 
was finally presented to this body it provided that we could get 
out of that treaty within two years. In the four-power treaty 
we have no way of getting out of it under 11 years, and yet 
this amendment to the Brandegee reservation was presented 
and voted down: 

Provided, That the United States agrees to this treaty with the ex- 
press understanding that it reserves to itself the right to withdraw 
therefrom at any time any of the other parties to the treaty shall, in 


the opinion of the President of the United States or of the Congresy 
by joint resolution expressed, wrongfully engage in war with any 


country, thereby iimperiling the peace of the Pacific. 
You are unwilling when one these powers wrongfully com- 
mences a war, and the President of the United States so de- 
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clares, or the Congress by joint resolution so affirms, to permit 
this country to withdraw from this 10-year pact. What e€XCuse 
have you to offer? You have voluntarily tied your hands fo; 
10 years. You have tied your hands in a pact that may bring 
wrongful war, and you have provided no means by which yoy 
can escape from it. Yet that reservation was voted against 
by every Republican except four in the Senate. 

There was another reservation which attempted to limit the 
effect of the treaty to the insular possessions and to prevent 
its extension to the mainland of Siberia and China, lands that 
have threatened war every hour and every year, and will cy. 
tinue to threaten war until one of the greatest wars of all his. 
tory breaks loose. Yet there was no effort to protect this coup. 
try from that danger. Here is the reservation that was offered 
as an amendment to the Brandegee reservation: 

Provided, That the United States agrees to this treaty with tho 
express understanding and reservation that article 2 of said treaty 
shall not apply to any situation arising out of the military occupation 
by any of the high contracting parties of any part of the mainland of 
Asia, including the boundaries of the Chinese or Russian Empires a, 
they existed in 1890. 

The Senate understood the danger arising from that main- 
land situation. The Senate understood that under article 2 jf 
an aggression arose there and extended to the insular posses. 
sions of Japan we would be involved in it, and yet that amend- 
ment to the Brandegee reservation was voted down by all of 
the Republicans except four. 

Mr. President, I now read anether amendment which was 
offered to the Brandegee reservation: 

Provided, That the United States agrees to this treaty with the ex 
press understanding that it may withdraw from the same at any time 
by giving one year’s notice of its intention to withdraw. 

It was voted down. These were all amendments to the reser- 
vation which the Committee on Foreign Relations presente: to 
the Senate. They were really not new reservations; they had to 
do with the reservation which the Foreign Relations Committee 
had already appreved. 

There was another amendment in the nature of a substitute 
which was offered to the Brandegee reservation by the Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNsoNn]. It was in form the original 
reservation presented by the Senator from Connecticut to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the reservation as originally presented by 
the distinguished Senator frem Connecticut was offered by 
the Senator from California as a substitute for the final Bran- 
degee reservation. I will not read it; it has been read; but I 
will place it in the Recorp at this point in my remarks, so that 
those who may desire to study the four-power treaty may have 
it before them in coneise form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
permission is granted. 

The reservation referred to is as follews: 

The United States understands that it assumes no obligation, either 
legal or moral, to maintain the rights in relation to the insular posses- 
sions or insular deminions of any of the other high contracting parties; 


and that the consent of the Congress of the United States shall be 


necessary to any adjustment or understanding under artieles 1 or 2 


by which the United States is to be bound in any way, and that there 
is no obligation, either legal er moral, to give such consent. 


In the absence of objection, 


APPENDIX. 
Tue Four-Powrer TrReary. 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France, 
and Japan, 

With a view to the preservation of the general peace and the 
maintenance of their rights in relation to their insular posses- 
sions and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean, 

Have determined to conclude a treaty to this effect and have 
appointed as their plenipotentiaries, 

Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed as follows: 

a 

The high contracting parties agree as between themselves [to 
respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions «nd 
insular dominions in the region of the Pacifie Ocean. 

If there should develop between any of the high contractins 
parties a controversy arising out of any Pacific question and in- 
volving their said rights which is not satisfactorily settled by 
diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord now 
happily subsisting ‘between them, they shall invite the other 
high contracting parties to a joint conference to whieh the 
whole subject will be referred for eonsideration and adjustment. 

II, 

If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of 
any other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate 
with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an U!- 
derstanding as to the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly 
or separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular situation. 





III. 


i; sball take effect, and after the expiration of said period it 


jjall continue to be in force subject to the right of any of the 


+), contracting parties to terminate it upon 12 months’ notice. 
IV. 


‘his treaty Shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance 
with the constitutional methods of the high contracting parties 
ij shall take effect on the depdsit of ratifications, which shall 
take place at Washington, and thereupon the agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan, which was concluded at London 
mn July 13, 1911, shall terminate. The Government of the 
i‘nited States will transmit to all the signatory powers a cer- 

‘ified copy of the proces verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 

(he present treaty, in Freneh and in English, shall remain 
deposited in the archives of the Government of the United 
Stutes, and duly certified copies thereof will be transnritted by 
‘hat Government to each of the signatory powers. 

[In faith whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present treaty. ; 

Done at the city of Washington the 13th day of December, 
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Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of Executive N, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, a 
reaty between the United States, the British Empire, France, 
ind Japan relating to their insular possessions and inswiar de- 
ninions in the Pacific Ocean, concluded at Washington Decem- 
ber 13, 1921, subject to the following reservation and under- 
standing, which is hereby made a part and condition of this 

solution of ratification : 

he United States understands that under the statement in 

1 preamble or under the terms of this treaty there is no 

junritment to armed foree, no alliance, no obligation to join 

1 any defense. 

WitH GERMANY. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
day, March 18), 1920. 
amendments proposed 

ind paragraph, together with the several 
i to in Committee of the Whole. 

RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION. 
solved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring 
in), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 

the treaty of peace with Germany concluded at Ver- 
suilles on the 28th day of June, 1919, subject to the follow- 
i2 reservations and uuderstandings, which are hereby made 

1 part and condition of this resolution of ratification, which 
rafiieation is not to take effect or bind the United States 

il the said reservations and understandings adopted by the 
scuite have been accepted as a part ard a condition of this 
jution of ratification by the allied and associated powers, 

i failure on the part of the allied and associated powers 
» inake objeetion to said reservations and understandings 

to the deposit of ratification by the United States shall 
iken as a full and final acceptance of such reservations 

id understandings by said powers: 

Che United States so understands and construes article 1 
thar in of notice of withdrawal from the League of 

‘ious, as provided in said article, the United States shall 
le ‘he sole judge as to whether all its international obligations 

ij all its obligations under the said covenant have been 

illed, and notice of withdrawal by the United States may 

i given by a concurrent resolution of the Congress of the 
United States, 

’ The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the 

torial integrity or political independence of any other 
utufey by the employment of its military or naval forces, 
i resources, or any form of economic discrimination, or 
nterfere in any way in controversies between nations, 
luding all controversies relating to territorial integrity 
political independence, whether members of the league 
not, under the provisions of article 10, or to employ the 
litary or naval forces of the United States, under any 
icle of the treaty for any purpose, unless in any particular 
ise the Gongress, which, under the Constitution, has the 
ie power to declare war or authorize the employment of 
inilitary or naval forces of the United States, shall, in 


or PEACE 
IN THE SENATE OF 
March 1! (calendar 
printed showing the 


TREATY 


Ordered to the resolving 


reservations 


as 


ni Gl 


had 


cause 


the exercise of full liberty of action, by act or joint resolution 
SO provide, 

No mandate shall be accepted by the United States under 
article 22, part 1, or any other provision of the treaty of peace 
with Germany, except by action of the Congress of the United 
st ifes 


iis treaty shall remain in force for 10 years from the tinte 
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4. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to 
decide what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction and 
declares that all domestic and political questions relating wholly 


or in part to its internal affairs, including immigration, labor, 


coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, the suppression of traffic 
in women and children and in opium and other dangerous drugs, 
and all other domestic questions, are solely within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States and are not under this treaty to be 
submitted in any way either to arbitration or to the considera- 
tion of the council or of the assembly of the League of Nations, 
or any agency thereof, or to the decision or recommendation of 
any other power. 

5. The United States will not submit to arbitration or to 
inquiry by the assembly or by the council of the League of 
Nations, provided for in said treaty of peace, any questions 
which in the judgment of the United States depend upon or 
relate to its long-established policy, commonly known as the 
Monroe doctrine; said doctrine is to be interpreted by the 
United States alone and is hereby declared to be wholly outside 
the jurisdiction of said League of Nations and entirely un- 
affected by any provision contained in the said treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

6. The United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 157, 
and 158, and reserves full liberty of action with respect to any 
controversy which may arise under said articles. 

7. No person is or shall be authorized to represent the United 
States, nor shall any citizen of the United States be eligible, as 
a member of any body or agency established or authorized by 
said treaty of peace with Germany, except pursuant to an act 
of the Congress of the United States providing for his appoint- 
ment and defining his powers and duties. 

8. The United States understands that the Reparation Com- 
mission will regulate or interfere with exports from the United 
States to Germany, or from Germany to the United States, only 
when the United States by act or joint resolution of Congress 
approves such regulation or interference. 

9. The United States shall not be obligated to contribute to 
any expenses of the League of Nations, or of the secretariat, or 
of any commission, or committee, or conference, or other agency 
organized under the League of Nations or under the treaty or 
for the purpose of carrying out the treaty provisions, unless and 
until an appropriation of funds available for such expenses shall 
have been made by the Congress of the United States: Provided, 
That the foregoing limitation shall not apply to the United 
States’ proportionate share of the expense of the office force 
and salary of the secretary general. 

10. No plan for the limitation of armaments proposed by the 
council of the League of Nations under the provisions of article 
8 shall be held as binding the United States until the same 
shall have been accepted by Congress, and the United States 
reserves the right to increase its armament without the consent 


of the council whenever the United States is threatened with 
invasion or engaged in war. 
11. The United States reserves the right to permit. in its 


discretion, the nationals of a covenant-breaking State, as defined 
in article 16 of the covenant of the League of Nations, residing 
within the United States or in countries other than such cov- 
enant-breaking State, to continue their commercial, financial 
and personal relations with the nationals of the United States 

12. Nothing in articles 296, 297, or in any of the annexes 
thereto or in any other article, section, or annex of the treaty 
of peace with Germany shall, as against citizens of the United 
States, be taken to mean any confirmation, ratification, or ap 
proval of any act otherwise illegal or in contravention of the 
rights of citizens of the United States. 

13. The United States withholds its assent to part 18 (arti 
cles 387 to 427, inclusive) unless Congress by act or joint resolu 
tion shall hereafter make provision for representation in the 
organization established by said part 13, and in such event 
the participation of the United States will be governed and con 
ditioned by the provisions of such act or joint resolution 

14. Until part 1, being the covenant of the League of Nations 
shall be so amended as to provide that the United States shal 
be entitled to cast a number of votes equal to that which any 
member of the league and its self-governing dominions, colonies 
or parts of empire, in the aggregate shall be entitled to cast 
the United States assumes no obligation to be bound, except in 
cases where Congress has previously given its consent, by any 
election, decision, report, or finding of the council or assembly 
in which any member of the league and its self-governing do- 
minions, colonies. or parts of empire, in the aggregate have cast 
more than one vote. 

The United States assumes no obligation to be bound by any 
decision, report, or finding of the council or assembly arising 
out of any dispute between the United States and any member 
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voted. 

15. In consenting te ‘the ratification of the treaty with Ger- 
many the United States adheres to the principle of self-deter- 
mination and te the resolution of sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the Lrish people fer a government of their own choice 
adopted by the Senate June 6, 1919, and declares that when 
such government is attained by Ireland, a consummation it és 
hoped is at hand, it should promptly be admitted as a mensber 
of the League of Nations. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, I have no intention of entering 
into a discussion of the varieus points which have been made by 
the Senator from Nevada. I think I ought to say, however, ‘that 
when I referred to the denial of the British ambassador I had a 
very strong impression that the point made here in relation ‘to 
the first report of what he had said was that he had declared 
that war was imminent—not “eminent,” but imminent—and 
that he denied. 

Now, as to the question of unanimity, it is.a commonplace of 
international law that all aetions or agreements of an inter- 
national body must be unanimous unless otherwise ‘provided. 
In the treaty of Versailles there were several cases in which a 
majority was to decide, and therefore, perhaps from a super- 
abundance of caution, the framers of that treaty placed in it the 
statement that action was always to be unanimous uniess other- 
wise provided. 

Mr. President, when I presented the four-power treaty to the 
plenary council, after I had read it, I said: 

The signing of this treaty is, on the part of the United States, sub- 
ject to the making of a convention with Japan concerning the status of 
the island of Yap and what are termed the mandated islands in the 
Pacific Ocean north of the Equator. the negotiations in regard to which 
are almost concluded, and also to the reservations with respect to what 
are termed the mandated islands in the Pacific Ocean south of the 
Kquator. 

Then I said: 

It should also be observed that the controversies te which the pro- 
posed ‘treaty refers 4o not embrace questions which, according to prin 
ciples of international law, die exclusively within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the respective powers. 

That is the statement I made when I presented the draft of 
the treaty on December 10 to the plenary conference. The state- 
ments which I then made, and which were accepted, of course, 


were then embodied in the declaration which the representatives 
ot all the powers concerned signed on the saine day on which 
they signed the four-power treaty; in fact, they 
[It is a declaration, as stated here, accompanying 
treaty. 

It was not a part of the treaty; it was not within the ratify- 
ing clause; it had not the usual ratifying paragraphs; but it 
was simply a declaration of the understanding and intent of 
the signatory powers made by their delegates. 

Yesterday when the question was raised I had no opportunity 
to say anything, because I was cut off by the terms of the 
unanimous-consent agreement. I desire to say now what I was 
prepared to say then, if the opportunity had been afforded, that, 
personally, I should be very glad, indeed, to have the Senate 
ratify and approve that declaration. If Senators desire this 
done, I will offer at the proper time a ratifying resolution 
which will cover the declaration. 

Mr. President, I am not going to follow the Senator from 
Nevada threugh his elaborate review of the amendments and 
reservations which perished on yesterday. 

Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. SHYTELDS addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield, first, to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in connection 
with what the Senator has stated, a question was asked a day 
or two ago during the course of the debate as to whether or 
not the treaty, if ratified, would prevent us from applying our 
coastwise laws to the Philippine Islands. I think the Senator 
to whom the question was addressed expressed the opinion 
that there was nothing in the treaty that would prevent us 
frem doing that. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, nothing. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 


signed it first. 
the four-power 


I have no doubt in my mind 
with reference to it, but I should like for the Rrcorp a state- 
ment frem the Senator from Massachusetts, who was one of 
the delegates to the conference. 

Mr. LODGE. 


I am very glad to make it. Im the preamble to 


the four-power treaty and again in the treaty itself, the words I did not understand his language. 
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of the league if such member, er any self-governing dominion, 
colony, empire, or part of empire united with it politically has | 





by all the powers present, and afterwards agreed to when the 
record ef the meeting was appreved at the next plenary council, 
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“their rights in relation to their insular possessions and in- 
sular dominions ” wre used. Of course, the term “ their rights” 


| Means the sovereign rights of each power in regard to its 


domtimiens and possessions, and the right ‘to enact coastwise 
Jaws for domestic traffic is an undeubted sovereign right. | 
do not think that would be questioned by anybody. 

Mr. JONES ef Washington. As I take it, the regulation of 
coastwise traffic is purely a domestic problem, im the opinion 
of the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. it is purely a domestic affair, and the other 
powers to the four-power pact can not possibly ‘interfere wiih 
it any more than they can interfere with any of our other 
domestic legislation. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. I yield te the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not know whether I fully undersiang 
the Senator from Massachusetts, but in characterizing this 
agreement, what did he call it? 

Mr. LODGE. Call what? 

Mr. SHIELDS. The paper which he new holds in his hand. 

Mr. LODGE. 1 called it a “declaration,” which is the name 
given to it officially. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Do I understand that it is no part of the 
four-power treaty? 

Mr. LODGE. It is no part of the four-power treaty. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It is a mere declaration? 

Mr. LODGE. It is a declaration of the signatories; that is 
the way it has been described. 

Mr. SHIELDS. How does the 
guage: 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France, and Japan 
have, through thei: respective plenipotentiaries, agreed upon the 
lewing stipulations? 

Does not a stipulation mean a contract? 

Mr. LODGE. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am reading from the supplementary treaty, 
which is an additional contract, is it not? 

Mr. LODGE. I am not talking about the supplementary 
treaty now; I am talking about the declaration which the Sena- 
tor from Nevada has been discussing, the declaration accom- 
panying the four-power treaty; I am not speaking about the 
supplementary treaty at all. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have just come into the Chamber. Yester- 
day afternoon the supplementary treaty was taken up. Has 
that been disposed of this morning? 

Mr. LODGE. No; the supplementary treaty is now before 
the Senate, although the Senator might not guess so from the 
debate. The word “stipulations” occurs in the supplementary 
treaty. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 
that a declaration? 

Mr. LODGE. No; TI call it a treaty, which it is. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Is that the matter now before the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. That is the matter now before the Senate, but 
is not the matter about which I ‘was talking. The Senator 
missed hearing the able speech of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Let us talk about the matter before the 
Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. That would be very unusual. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It would be with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts when he is not altegether certain of the path he is 
traveling. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Nevada has been making a 
leng and able speech, reviewing all the amendments and reser- 
vations which were voted down yesterday, and giving especial 
attention to the declaration accompanying the four-power 
treaty. There is nothing in that treaty about “ stipulations ” 
so far as I am aware. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then, may I ask the Senator from Massa 
chusetts whether he considers the paper to which we are now 
referring as a part of the four-power treaty? 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator mean the declaration? 

Mr. SHTELDS. I do not see anything about “ declaration ” 
in it; I see something here about “ stipulations.” 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is reading from the supplementary 
treaty, while I am talking about the declaration in connection 
with the four-power treaty; they are two entirely different 
things. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am asking the Senator a question abou! 
what is called the supplementary treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. I was coming to that in a moment. 
just about to part company with the declaration. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Very well; then I will not interfere with the 
Senator, but I understood him to call this a “ declaration,” and 
It seems to me it is a part 


Senator describe this lan- 


Tol- 


Does the Senator from Massachusetts call 


I was 
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, four-power treaty which the Senator omitted yesterday, 
or forgot about, when he was presenting the four-power treaty 
for action. 


Mr. LODGE. No; the supplementary treaty is at the bottom | 
of the same page—26—but it is entitled “A treaty.” I was | 
merely saying, and that is all I have to say on that point, what | 
I was unable to say yesterday—that I shall be glad to offer a 
ratifying resolution to the declaration if Senators desire. I} 
should like nothing better than to’ see it ratified by the Senate. | 
] do not think it would add much to it, however. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, does the Senator hold that | 
he still has the power to offer a ratifying resolution for this 
art of the treaty that was omitted yesterday? 

Mr. LODGE. It was not a part of the treaty; but undoubt- 
edly we have a right to ratify and approve that declaration if | 
we choose. We did that in the case of the Bagot notes, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has it not been decided by every court 
to which the question has been submitted that a written in- 
strument signed in connection with another, and eontempo- | 
raneously with it, is a part of the written agreement? 

Mr. LODGE. I was not aware that it was a part of the! 
agreement. I supposed two agreements could be signed on the 
same day and not be part of each other, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I will say to the Senator that I will 
present to him this afternoon abundant judicial decisions to 
that effect-—— 

Mr. LODGE. 


If they have any bearing on the case, I shall 


be very glad to have them. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, That it is in law a part of the written 


contract entered into at that time. Not only that, Mr. Presi- 
t, but I think I can show to the Senate that the precedent 
here is to the effect that such declarations as this, signed simul- 
taneously with the treaty and by the parties to the treaty and 
in the name of the parties, have heretofore been ratified by 
the Senate at the time the treaty itself was ratified. 

Mr. LODGE. Some have and some have not. On that point 
I can speak. The notes of Mr. Clayton and Sir Henry Bulwer, 
after the treaty bearing their Dames, were never approved by 
the Senate, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can show the Senator 
where notes were ratified, but this is different. 

Mr. LODGE. I have just mentioned a case where notes were | 


den 


an instance 


ratified—the Bagot notes. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, But this is a different proposition from 


the exchange of notes. This is a solemn agreement. 


Mr. LODGE. This is not an exchange of notes. This is a 
declaration. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is a solemn agreement as to the 


purpose, effect, and application of the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE, It is a declaration as to its intent and under- 
standing. We might as well be exact about the words. 

Mr. President, to come back to what is befere the Senate, I 
only desired to say that the treaty is one of extreme simplicity, 
the purpose of it is well known to everyone—to exclude 
the mainland of Japan, the Japanese Empire proper, which is 
composed of islands, from the provisions of the four-power 
treaty. The agroyment is in a sentence, and was agreed to by 
all the powers. There can be no question to its inter- 
pretation, and, of course, to change it now might very well 
iiean the loss of the treaty; and I have not supposed that there 
V really any great anxiety to force the inclusion of Japan 
Within the provisions of the four-power treaty. I hope, there- 
fore, the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, I have been rather sur- 
prised at the offer of the Senator from Massachusetts now at 
this late day, and a day which#I think is too late, to submit to 
the Senate for ratification this declaratory statement which 
came to us attached to the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. It was not attached to the treaty, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is distinctly stated that it accompanied it. It was not 
attached to it and not made part of it in any way, and that 
appears on the face of the document. They were two separate 
documents, separately signed, and it was not made part of the 
lour-power treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
fine point there. 

Mr. LODGE. 
on the face of it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. All that the Senate has before it is this 
printed document which is designated as Executive N and in 
the resolution of ratification the thing that is ratified is the 
treaty Known as Executive N. A part of Executive N is this 
Statement, this declaration, signed by those who negotiated 
the treaty. Let me read it once more. 


srl 
a t 


as 


I think the Senator is drawing rather a 


I am only stating the plain facts which appear 
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Mr. LODGE. I think that wotld bea good plan. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK (reading) : 

In signing the treaty this day between the United States of America, 
the British Empire, France, and Japan it is declared to be the under- 
standing and intent of the signatory powers— 

Mr. President, yesterday the Senater from Massachusetts 
said that this was a declaration of the statesmen selected to 
negotiate the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
how it is printed there is of no consequence. That is the 
Senate print. In the official print the Senator will observe, if 
he will look at it, that they are two entirely distinct docu- 
ments, and were so given. It was a mere accident that it was 
stuck on that paper. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I will pass that over for the present, but 
the Senator from Massachusetts stated yesterday, in attempting 
to disassociate this from the treaty, that it was a mere declara- 
tory statement of those who negotiated the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. That is all it is. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the document itself shows 
that that is not correct. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it ought never to have been in- 
cluded in the Senate print. The way it was submitted shows 


that it was not so at all. It was submitted officially, to be 
found in the documents accompanying the President’s mes- 
sage; and in this reprint that was made from what was pre- 


sented by the President of the United States they are sub- 
mitted as two totally distinct documents. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For the moment I am passing over that, 
Mr. President. I shall come back to it. I am calling the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts to his error yester- 
day- 

Mr. LODGE. I think I made no error, Mr. President. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When he state®? that this was a mere 
declaration as to the meaning of the treaty made by the men 
who negotiated it. It is not that. 

Mr. LODGE. [I think it is. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will prove to the Senator that it is not. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. I am very sure it because I 
happened to be one of the signers, and I am very sure that it 
was a totally different transaction. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator would be correct if it stated 
is declared to be the understanding and intent of the 
signers of this treaty’; but it did not say that. 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It declared it to be “the understanding 
and intent of the signatory powers.” 

Mr. LODGE, It did, and they represented them. 
no use in shouting so. , 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. “The signatory powers” has 

Mr. LODGE. It has, to those who understand it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, This is declared to be the meaning of the 
United States, the meaning of Japan, the meaning of France, 
and the meaning of Great Britain; and if it is the meaning of 
those signatory powers, it is something much more than the 
Senator undertook yesterday to say that it was—a mere declara- 
tory statement of those who negotiated the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. TI have stated over and over again that that is 
my opinion, and I think I know and understand it. The Sen- 
ator asSerting over and over agai that that is my error. 
I do not think it is. I think IT am right; and his asserting it 
does not in the least affect or alter my opinion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not asserting 
reading from the document itself, which 


is, 


Or “the negotiators of this treaty.” 


There is 


a meaning. 


is 


anything. I 
states that it 


am 
is the 


understanding of the signatory powers. 


Mr. LODGE. 
ing that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
Was yesterday. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I said it was a declaration by the signers 
of the document and nothing else, and that is all it 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, no; it is a declaration by the signa- 
tory powers. 

Mr. LODGE. 


Of course, that is what it says. I am not deny- 


That was not what the Senator said it 


is. 


Certainly. We were signing in that capacity. 


We were unable to sign in any other. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. And if it is a declaration by the signa- 
tory powers, it is a declaration that has to be passed upon by 


| the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. LODGE. Very well. I have said that I shall be de- 
lighted to offer a resolution ratifying and approving it, if the 
Senator approves it. If he does not approve it, of course there 
is no use in doing that. 
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Mr. 
tunity to have it ratified. 


HITCHCOCK. I gave the Senator yesterday an oppor- 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator yesterday was engaged in violat- 
ing the unanimous-consent agreement, and I declined to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I called it up at an opportunity when the 
Senator could have moved to recommit the matter to the Com- 
inittee of the Whole and have it passed on. Instead of taking 
that natural course, he elected to ignore it and treat it as not 
part of the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. I declined to try to make it a part of the treaty 
when it was not a part of the treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And I say to the Senator now that he has 
lost his opportunity. He can not at this time, by any method 
that I can conceive of, except by beginning over again on the 
treaty, ratify that particular portion of the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator does not want to ratify the 
declaration, I do not care one straw about it. I do not think 
it matters in the least. I am willing to do it to oblige my friend 
from Nevada [Mr. PirtTMAN], who seemed to put some stress 
on it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is a very much larger question than 
what the Senator from Massachusetts wants or what I want or 
what any other individual Senator wants. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘Then let the Senator make a motion to go back, 
and see where he lands. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is a question which involves the 
validity of our act yesterday in purporting to ratify that treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator can take that into the Supreme 
Court and try it out. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I lay down these propositions: If that 
declaratory statement of the signatory powers is a part of the 
treaty that we had up for consideration yesterday, and we 
ignored it by not reading it and we ignored it by not submitting 
it to the Senate, we not only failed to ratify that but we 
failed to ratify the treaty itself. 

Mr. LODGE, Oh, Mr. President, I deny absolutely that it is 
a part of the treaty. I have denied it over and over again, 
and the Senator goes on saying that it is a part of the treaty. 
That is denied, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, TI shall present to the Senate before we 
adjourn to-day, or the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats], 
who is looking up the authorities, will do it, plain proof that 
a writing contemporaneously made by the same parties who 
make the main contract becomes by that act a part of the con- 
tract itself; and a treaty is nothing more than a contract, ex- 
cept what additional dignity it gains by being made formally 
by the constituted authorities between two nations or more. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, signing a document on a par- 
ticular day does not make it part of another document that is 
signed on the same day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Massachusetts stated 
here in the Senate, as I recall, that this was a contemporaneous 
matter; that the actual fact was that this declaration, was 
signed even in advance of the main treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. It was signed in advance; yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That act, making it contemporaneous, 
made it a part of the treaty; and it is just as much a part of 
the treaty as though it were written into this treaty at the 
proper place. 

Mr. LODGE, If that is a comfort to the Senator, I have 
not the slightest objection*to his taking that view. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator, perhaps, is aware of the 
fact that in the past treaties negotiated and having these sup- 
plemental or additional or declaratory or interpretative para- 
graphs made have specifically declared that they had the same 
force and effect as the main treaty, and- the same force and 
effect as though they were written in word for word. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; and in many other instances there have 
been contemporaneous things which were not embodied in that 
way in the treaty. If the Senator will pursue his researches 
a little further, he can find them. The treaty with Portugal 
was one, I will give him that clew. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not had much time to look up the 
precedents, but I have found a number of cases 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly; it is a common thing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In which the Senate has not only ratified 
the main treaty but in which the Senate has ratified supple- 
mental or contemporaneous agreements. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it has been done over and over 
again; and what of it? It has been done the other way also. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It is possible the Senator can find in- 
stances where it was done the other way, but I can not recall 
them. 
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Mr. LODGE. I can find them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne. 
braska yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not the Senator’s position that these 
declarations submitted with the treaty do in fact constitute g 
part of the treaty submitted? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; they become a part of the treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then will not the Senator admit that the 
resolution of ratification covers the declarations? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; because the rules of the Senate re. 
quire that a treaty must be read article by article, and read in 
full to the Senate, for the purpose of giving opportunity for 
amendment, 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator this question—— 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Let me finish first. That was not read 
to the Senate. No opportunity was afforded the Senate to pass 
upon it; no opportunity was afforded the Senate to amend it, 
although I took the occasion to call it formally to the attention 
of the Senate, without being given much opportunity to explain 
it. Then there was an opportunity for the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to move to recommit the treaty to the Committee of 
the Whole for the purpose of considering it. I yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the Senator’s position that if a rule 
of the Senate is violated it invalidates the official action taken 
upon the subject matter? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It does if it is contemporaneously called 
to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT, The Senator can not find any authority 
to sustain that position. It is all the other way. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the record has to show a legal 
ratification of this treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it is the final action which the court 
will.examine, and the final action is the action on the resolution 
of ratification, and when the Senator says that the declarations 
form a part of the treaty he admits that they are covered by 
the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think the Senator is 
precluded from taking that position. If I had remained silent, 
if there were nothing in the record to show that there was a 
refusal to read that treaty to the Senate, then I think there 
might be something in the Senator’s contention. The record 
would not show that. I made the record show, first, that tie 
declaration was not read; second, when a demand was made for 
it, it was refused. Any court in passing upon it is bound to 
say that that was not a legally ratified treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator take the position that the 
Senate can not violate its own rules? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It does an illegal act when it ratifies a 
treaty in that way. 

Mr. LENROOT. What makes it illegal? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Suppose the Senate should undertake to 
ratify a treaty by a 51 per cent vote of its Members, and suppose 
the record showed that. Does the Senator claim that any 
court would say that such a treaty was ratified legally? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; because that is covered by the Con- 
stitution; but if a rule of the Senate which requires a certain 
vote complies with the constitutional direction, that rule being 
in addition to the requirement of the Constitution, its viola- 
tion would not affect the validity for a second. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Constitution gives the 
Senate the right to make its rules, and the Constitution giving 
the Senate, which is a coordinate body, the right to make its 
rules, any court will say that anmttempt to ratify a treaty in 
direct violation of the rules which have been made in accord- 
ance with the constitutional power of the Senate is not a legal 
ratification. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
is not a lawyer, but I would be willing to have him submit to 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], or any Demo- 
cratic lawyer on the other side of the aisle, whether he is not 
mistaken as to that. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the position of the Senator from Ne- 
braska is substantially correct, if I understand his position. 
Let me give a concrete case which seems to me must justily 
his position, or it would subject the Senate to the charge of 
perpetrating a fraud upon itself and upon the American people. 

Assume that the treaty which we ratified yesterday contained 
a reservation, or a supplemental agreement—and it does contain 


Senator from Ne- 











1922. 


one, to Which the Senator is now calling attention—and that 
reservation or supplemental provision of the treaty declared 
ey ething which was inconsistent with the treaty itself. 

For instance, assume that the treaty included within it 
domestic affairs, and that the declaration te which the Senator 
is now calling attention excluded domestic affairs from the 
operation of the treaty. Assume that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts presented both instruments, assuming, however, that 
oue of them was to be presented on the following day or voted 
upon separately or not voted upon at all, and he read only 
the first treaty, which included domestic affairs within the 
operation of the treaty, and neglected to read the other part, 
which excluded them, and Senators voted for the first treaty 
upon the theory that the latter would be submitted to them so 
that they could vote upon it, because they were contempora- 
neous instruments. , 

Obviously, if it were a contract, they both would have to be 
considered together. Being a treaty, both would have to be 
construed together, and if we ratified one and the Senator from 
Massachusetts did not present the other and the Senate did 
not ratify it, then I submit that, while possibly in international 
law we might be bound by the first, it would be such a fraud 
that we would be justified immediately in repudiating the first 
treaty, notifying the signatories to the treaty that we re- 
pudiated it beeause a fraud had been perpetrated in the Senate, 
and a part of the treaty, to wit, the supplemental or declaratory 
statement, had not been submitted so that we could vote upon 
it. So the Senator from Nebraska in his ultimate conclusion 
oby iously is right. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Utah will at once agree 
that he ean not accept the construction of the Senator from 
Nebraska that these declarations form a part of the treaty, in 
coming to the conclusion which the Senator has reached. The 
Senator in his statement assumes that they are two different 
instruments. The Senator from Nebraska insists that the 
declarations are a part of the treaty, and my point is that if 
they are a part of the treaty those declarations have been 
included in*the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator’s position is 
almost impossible. If there ever is a serious thing which the 
Senate of the United States does, it is the ratification of a 
treaty; and the Constitution of the United States specifically 
requires that there must be a two-thirds vote to ratify a treaty. 
The record must show that there was a two-thirds vote when 
it was done. That same Constitution gives to the Senate of 
the United States the power to make the rules under’which it 
will proceed, and the Senate has made those rules and Senators 
have a right to rely upon those rules and to assume that those 
rules will be lived up to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to finish my statement. “There 
has grown up here a rather careless habit in acting upon 
treaties. The other day we ratified a treaty upon the same 
day on which it was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
without having it lie over a day; but you made the record 
show that it was all right. Im this particular case the record 
does not show that. The record does not show that this was a 
legal ratification. The record shows that fhis part of the 
treaty was not read to the Senate. The record shows that Sena- 
tors did not have an opportunity to pass upon it. The record 
shows that it was not voted upon, and the record shows, fur- 
thermore, that when I ealled it to the attention of the Senate, 
even then no steps were taken to rectify the omission. 

Under those circumstances there is a record of an attempt to 
ratify a treaty by the notorious violation of the rules of the 
Senate; and not only that, but it is just the same as if we rati- 
fied that treaty without reading a word of it. To fail to read 
those two paragraphs of the treaty is just the same as though 
it had been presented here and we had attempted to ratify it 
without reading a single word of the treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly; and could we not have done it if 
two-thirds voted for it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if the Senate of the United 
States can ratify a treaty without even reading it, I must con- 
that it seems to me we have reduced the matter to an 
bsolute absurdity, and I do not think it is true. I do not be- 
lieve that the United States Supreme Court, which has the 
right te pass upon and construe treaties, just as it has the 
right to pass upon and construe other laws of the United States, 
would say that the Senate had performed its constitutional 





fess 


function in its act of attempted ratification. 
Mr, LENROOT. 


Stances, 


The court has said just that in numerous in- 
There are two distinguished lawyers here, merabers 
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of the Senator’s own party, and I am very sure that both of 
them will assure the Senator that the United States Supreme 
Court will never inquire into the parliamentary forms which 
have been followed or as to whether the rules have been vio- 
lated. We may violate every rule of the Senate, but if we take 
the action upon a measure which is required by the Constitution 
it is valid. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am not asserting that 
the Supreme Court would take a mere statement of a litigant 
that the Senate of the United States had not gone through the 
legal forms in ratifying this treaty. The point I am making is 
that if the Supreme Court comes to examine this record it will 
have a right to inquire as to the act of the Senate in ratifying 
that treaty. Here is a legal record before the Senate. Here 
is a record made in open Senate. This is not a case of a liti- 
gant claiming that the legal requirements in connection with the 
ratification of a treaty have not been complied with. Here is 
the proof; here is the record showing that there was no ratiii- 
cation. 

Mr. LENROOT. But there was a legal ratification. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think not. I do not believe—and I 
am amazed that the Senator from Wisconsin should assert it— 
that a mere farce could be enacted here which would be called 
a ratification; that the Senate could meet, for instance, and 
merely have the title to a treaty read, and vote to ratify it 
without having the parts of the treaty considered. The mere 
act of ratification involves consideration. The mere act of 
ratification involves reading the treaty itself. The Senate can 
not consider a thing that is not read, It is utterly impossible. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I assert as a legal proposi- 
tion that we could at this moment have a treaty submitted to 
the Senate by the President of the United States, a resolution 
of ratification could be immediately offered, the treaty never 
having been read to the Senate, and if it received a two-thirds 
vote the ratification would be just as valid as if every rule of 
the Senate had been complied with. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course that is the Senator’s position. 
He is bound to take that position. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is the position of every lawyer in the 
Senate who is familiar with the subject. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me the Senator’s contention is 
this: The record shows that a certain document was before 
the Senate and acted upon. The record shows this supple- 
mental declaration was not before the Senate and acted upon, 
Ne roll cali was had upon it. Consequently, it is simply an 
understanding between the parties, not ratified by the Senate. 
I do not see how anyone could say a matter that was not 
presented to the Senate, not read to the Senate, not before 
the Senate, could be considered as having been ratified. The 
record shows that the Senator from Nebraska tried to bring 
it up. It shows that it was not considered by the Senate, and 
I do not see how it can be held to have been considered. This 
part of it was not considered by the Senate at all, was it? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it was not. 

Mr. SWANSON. How could the Senate act on a 
was not before it? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Nebraska insists that the 
declaration is a part of the treaty. If it be a part of the 
treaty, then it is covered by the resolution of ratification. If 
it be a separate instrument, of course the Senate never has 
acted upon it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 








thing that 


I do not claim that it is a part of the 


treaty now. I claim that the negotiators of this treaty sent 
one treaty to the Senate, and the Senate ratified another. 


We did not ratify what was sent here. That is what I mean. 
I mean that the negotiators of this treaty sent the treaty here 
with the declaratory statement in it, which makes it one kind 
of a treaty, and we ratified something entirely different. 

Mr. LENROOT. We ratified what was sent to us 
part of the treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; did not. The Senator from 
Massachusetts declared at the time that it was not a part of 
the treaty. I am prepared to show it is a part of the treaty 
as negotiated. The negotiators negotiated one treaty, and the 
Senate has undertaken to ratify another. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator say that if it is not 
a part of the treaty the Senate has not acted upon it, but if it 
is a part of the treaty it is covered by the resolution? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not say that at all. 


as a 


we 


Mr. LENROOT. Ask the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
ROBINSON ]. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. -What I say is this, that the treaty as 


is 


ratified 
has not been 


the treaty 
that 


one thing; 
ratified something 


negotiated was 
thing. We have 


as 


another 
negoti- 








ated. They negotiated something which we have not ratified. 
You can not claim that there is a legal ratification under 
those circumstances, and I do not care what quibbles the 


Senator indulges in. 

Moreover, I think it rather a demoralizing position and not a 
creditable position for responsible Senators to take here that 
we can have a great instrument like this shrouded in this doubt. 
We have supposed that a treaty was of enough dignity and im- 
portance so that there should be no doubt as to what was rati- 
fied and what was agreed. To have doubt is to involve ulti- 
mately one or two or more nations in war with each other, per- 
haps. We have entered into an agreement with these three 
other countries. Part of that agreement that they agreed to 
contains these very important peragraphs. We have ratified a 
different instrume nt without even giving those paragraphs con- 
sideration. 

We have nominally a ratification. 
a ratification. 


We may even have legally 
I shall not undertake to split hairs with the Sen- 
ator, but the very offer made by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to-day to proceed to the ratification of this declaration 
shows that you know you have not ratified the declaration. You 
have not protected the people of the United States. I call the 
attention of the Senator from California |Mr. SHorrripee] that 
you have not protected the people of California from having 
immigration made a question that these four powers can pass on. 

What was the supplemental declaratory statement? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Touching the matter of the col- 
loguy between the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from 
Wisconsin, doubtless the Senator from Wisconsin is quite right 
that the Supreme Court would not inquire into the parlia- 
mentary procedure by which ratification was arrived at. The 
Supreme Court would simply determine the matter upon the 
certification of the document; it would not look into the record 
at all. It would take up the doc ument bearing the signature of 
the proper officers of the Senate showing that it was passed by a 
two-thirds vote. If the officers of the Senate should sign below 
the supplemental declaration found on page 7 and certify that 
the * foregoing treaty,” which of course would include the sup- 
plemental document, was approved and ratified by the Senate, 
that would end the thing so far as the Supreme Court is con- 
cerned, 

I apprehend probably the officers of the Senate would do 
nothing of the kind. They would not dare to do anything of 
that kind, because they know that nothing of the kind happened. 
They would certify by their signatures under the treaty as it is 
found in the printed document down to and including page 6 
and they would attach their signatures thereto. Then the 
attention of the Supreme Court would be called to the fact 
that only a part of the treaty had been ratified, because the 
other document, signed the same day, at the same time, under 
the indisputable rules of law and construction forms a part 
of it and the two constitute one and the same treaty. So the 
question probably is not so simple as it might seem, as suggested 


Senator 


fy the Senator from Wisconsin. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, I thank the Senator from Montana. That 
bears out what I said, that the negotiators negotiated one 


treaty and the Senate has undertaken to ratify another. 





Mr. KING. Ora part of one. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, They call it a treaty. They can not do 
that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 


Mr. LENROOT. With reference to the contention made by 
the Senator from Montana that the Supreme Court should de- 
termine that this declaration was a part of the treaty, if the 
Supreme Court had the resolution of ratification in exactly this 
form: before it would it not hold that the treaty, whatever it 


Was, was ratified? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is a queer position to take. 
Mr. LENROOT, © Let us see. Suppose an article of the 
treaty had been omitted in the certificate, but it is shown that 


it was a part of the treaty covered by the resolution of ratifi- 
cation—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
extraneous evidence. 

Mr. LENROOT. It nright be. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not at all. 
and that article is not in it. Now, 


It could not be shown, except by 


The document is there 
if anyone contends that it 


ought to be in it, it would require extraneous evidence to show 
it. Here the court takes judicial notice of the fact that these 
two things were negotiated—— 
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Very well, the court takes judicial notice— 


Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
the same document. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
on such and such day was ratified by the resolution of ratitica. 


And that they constitute one anq 
A certificate is made that the treaty made 


tion that is incorporated in the certificate. The Supreme Court 
then, if it sustains the contention of the Senator from Nebraska, 
will be compeiled to hold that the declaration is also ratified. 
Of course, if the court holds that it is not a part of the treaty, 
but a separate document, it will not be ratified. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, there is a very much 
higher question here and a much larger question than is jn. 
volved in a mere technicality. I ask why was it decided not to 
ratify this declaratory statement, just as other similar statements 
have been ratified by other treaties in the past? For instance. 
in a treaty made between the United States and Sweden and 
Norway in 1827, after the negotiators of that treaty—Appleton 
upon the part of the United States and Wetterstedt on the part 
of Norway and Sweden—had agreed to the 20 articles of the 
treaty, they found it necessary to add a separate article, which 
they signed on the same day, just as this declaratory statement 
was signed on the same day by the same men who had negotiated 
the treaty. It was declared in that article desirable “ to remove 
from their commercial relations all kinds of ambiguity or mo- 
tives of discussions,” just as it was intended in this declaratory 
statement here to remove ambiguity. ,That article, which has 
exactly the same effect as this declaratory statement and inter- 
prets ambiguities or removes ambiguities and makes possible 
doubt plain, was ratified by the Senate of the United States, 
just as this should have been ratified by the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIttts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. SPENCER. Was it not expressly stated in that article 
that it became a part of the treaty itself? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Yes; it was; but it does not matter 
whether the signers state that it becomes a part of the treaty 
itself or whether the law makes it a part of the treaty itself, 
if it is a contemporaneous writing signed by the same men at 
the same time and relating to the same subject, it becomes a 
part of the contract, as the Senator well knows. 

Mr. SPENCER. I can see how the effect might be to explain 
the provisions of the treaty, but when the signers of the treaty 
make what the Senator from Massachusetts has ealled a decla- 
ration, and in that declaration refer expressly to a different 
document, to a treaty which they have this day signed, and then 
go on to make some explanation of what that treaty, that sepa- 
rate document, signifies, does not the Senator think that at least 
creates the situation that there is a separate treaty, a separate 
document, at least, which has been signed, and therefore when 
we have ratified that separate signed document which is re- 
ferred to as a treaty in the declaration, we at least have riti- 
fied that document? 

The Senator may or may not be right. For the purposes of 
the argument I admit that this declaration constituted, if you 
like, another treaty, an explanatory treaty, which may or may 
not have needed ratification; but certainly this declaration 
refers to a separate document which is called a treaty and 
which had been formally executed, and that separate document 
we ratified yesterday in all its particulars. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can not conceive that what the men 
who signed the treaty stated makes any difference. It is a 
question of law. It is a contemporaneous document signed by 
the same men, relating to the same subject, and sent to the Sen- 
ate at the same time, constituting, as the Secretary of Stiute 
evidently thinks it does, one transaction, 

Mr. SPENCER. Would I not answer the Senator from Ne- 
braska by this illustration? Suppose that in this so-called 
declaration the signers had expressly stated they did not in- 
tend this to be a part of the treaty, that they intended it to be 
merely an explanation of what the treaty contains. Certainly 
the Senator from Nebraska would not argue that it then | 
came a part of the treaty, merely because it was signed by the 
same parties on the same day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, 
to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. During the course of the debate the Ses 
ator from Nebraska has been several times asked by my friend 
the Senator from Wisconsin to invite my view respecting the 
effect of the action taken yesterday on the provisions to which 


will the Senator yield 


from Nebraska 
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the Senator from Nebraska has referred, namely, the explana- 

tory declaration signed by the signatories to the four-power 

treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator I know wants to quote me cor- 
rectly. My invitation was to ask the view of the Senator from 
Arkansas upon the right of the Senate to violate its own rules 
without affecting the validity of the instrument. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Unquestionably the Supreme Court of the 
United States would not inquire into the question as to whether 
or not the Senate, in advising and consenting to a treaty, had 
pursued the course which its rules contemplate. It is undoubt- 
edly true, as stated and implied by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
that the Senate is at liberty by unanimous consent to violate 
its own rules in every particular save where those rules are 
nude in conformity to requirements of the Constitution. In 
that respect, of course, the Senate can not disregard its rules. 

Nevertheless the position of the Senator from Nebraska that 
the signatories to this treaty intended that the declaration 
should be a part of the treaty is, in my opinion, justified by the 
language of the declaration itself. I called the attention of the 
Senate to that fact during the remarks of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PitrTMAn], In signing the declaration they do 
not assume to speak as individuals; they assume to speak in 
the name of the signatory powers whom they represent. For 
that reason I had understood throughout the progress of the 
debate that the declaration under consideration was intended 
to be a part of the treaty. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, when his attention was 
culled to the matter yesterday by the Senator from Nebraska, an- 
nounced in open session of the Senate, and it is printed in the 
Recorp this morning, that this declaration, in his opinion, was 
no part of the treaty, that there was no intention or purpose to 
submit it to the Senate; that the Senate should be denied any 
opportunity to pass upon the matter; and that course was 
taken. In view of that declaration and in view of the well- 
known fact that the Senate not only did not pass upon the de- 
cliratory statement but was denied the opportunity to pass 
upon it when the attention of those in charge of the treaty 
was called to the subject, will the Senator from Wisconsin or 
anyone else contend that the declaration by virtue of the adop- 
tion of the resolution of ratification became a part of the 
treaty ? 

The Senator from Massachusetts repeated this morning the 
statement made yesterday, repeated it emphatically, and has 
even gone to the length of expressing his impatience with anyone 
Who would take the contrary view. He said he experienced 
considerable disgust that anyone would assert that the declara- 
tion is a part of the treaty. Certainly, whatever may have 
heen the intention of the signatories, the declaration was not 
advised and eonsented to by the Senate, because the Senate was 
denied the opportunity to pass upon the matter. 

here is no question in my mind that this declaration is not 
a part of the treaty. If it is to become effectual as a treaty, 
or as anything more than a mere extra judicial statement of 
the men who signed it, as constituting their opinion of the 
eaning of the treaty, it must be submitted to the Senate and 
disposed of in a constitutional way. That has not been done, 
und the privilege of doing that has been denied the Senate. It 
would not only be violative of the Constitution and violative of 
ull principles of orderly procedure, but it would be violative of 
common honesty to say that the United States Senate should be 
held to have ratified a declaration which it was expressly de- 
lied the opportunity of considering. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think that we should 
take account of the fact that this declaratory statement was, 
is the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopee] has stated, 
actually signed in advance of the main treaty. I do not know 
that that adds much force to the contention, but it certainly, to 
lily mind, gives warrant for the statement that every word writ- 
ten into that declaratory statement was intended to have ex- 
tctly the same foree and effect as if it had been written into 
the main body of the treaty, just as other declaratory statements 
in the past have contained the specific statement that they were 
intended to have that same force and effect. But, Mr. Presi- 
(lent, while I do not know how the proponents of this treaty 
intend to extricate themselves from their position, they have at 
least succeeded in casting a great doubt over this document. 
There will be an endless dispute, if it is left as it now is, as 
'o whether the three paragraphs of the declaratory statement 
ure or are not a part of the treaty. There will be a dispute 
is to whether or not the nations have agreed to the things 
Which are stated in this part of the treaty. 

Evidently it was considered by those who drew the treaty 
that it was not specific and definite enough in its terms. They 
have boasted here that it was a wonderfully short document, 
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and yet they have been compelled to adopt, first, a declaratory 
Statement explaining the meaning, and finally a supplemental 
treaty to explain it further. We have actually here three docu- 
ments now, apparently, instead of one particular treaty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr.* KING. To emphasize the view of the Senator from 
Nebraska that this treaty may lead to disputes or complications, 
I desire to suggest to the Senator this situation: Suppose that 
some controversy shall arise between the United States and 
Japan, and Japan shall insist that domestic questions fall 
within the treaty; that is to say, thut the United States under 
the treaty is compelied to submit its domestic concerns to the 
consideration of the parties to the treaty*; then the signatories, 
other than the United States, agree with Japan and take the 
view that the treaty as originally drawn does not exclude 
domestic concerns of the United States from the operation of 
the treaty. Then the United States says, “ For the purpose of 
negativing that position we call your attention to this supple- 
mental declaration which is found on page 7 of the treaty,” and 
Japan replies, “ But that was never ratified; you elected to 
ratify the treaty in a form which we insist brings your domes- 








tic affairs within the jurisdiction of the treaty and did not 
take advantage of the excluding provision. Why did you not 
ratify the excluding part of the treaty? You did not ratify 


what the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover] declared to 
be the declaratory part. That conclusively establishes the 
point that you intended that your domestic affairs should come 
within the operation of the treaty.” The Senator froin Ne- 
braska can see that immediately there is ground for controversy. 
If it was intended that the domestic affairs of the United 
States should not be included within the treaty, why did we not 
ratify that part of the treaty, a contemporaneous agreement, 
that expressly excludes them? The Senator from Nebraska is 
correct in his premise that there is ground for controversy in 
view of the attitude in which we are left by the obstinacy of 
the Republican leader and the Republican majority. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes, Mr. President, I was coming to that 
question; and I think there lies behind this situation a very 
peculiar thought. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia rose. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will allow me to proceed 


for 2 moment, I desire to ask what was the object of the 
declaratory statement? Obviously it contemplates two pur- 
poses. The first, as embodied in paragraph 1, was evidently 


urged by Japan. Japan wanted this treaty to cover the man- 
dated islands which she had seized from Germany; Japan 
wanted the United States to include the mandated islands in 


her possessions; and Japan evidently secured that first por- 
tion of the declaratory statement, which provides that the 
treaty shall apply to the mandated islands in the Pacific. 


Japan evidently was in doubt as to whether the treaty itself 
included the mandated islands, and she wanted a specific decla- 
ration that it should include the mandated islands. That con- 
cession was made to Japan, and it was declared that the tréaty 
should apply to the mandated islands. The United States con 
ceded that, wrongfully, I think. I do not think that we should 
include the mandated islands. Japan has no such title to the 
mandated islands as she has to her other island possessions ; 
Japan is only a trustee for those islands under the authority of 
the League of Nations: but we have consented in that first 
paragraph to include the mandated islands in the insular pos- 
sessions of Japan, which we practically, in a way, guarantee. 


Now, let me come to a second point. In a moment I shall 
yield to the Senator from Georgia. As an offset for that, in 


the second paragraph, the negotiators of the United States evi- 
dently demanded of Japan that she should specifically agree 
that domestic questions, such as immigration, should not be in 
cluded in the questions to be adjusted by the four powers. 
That was evidently a demand of the United States. The para 
graph reads: 

2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph of article 
1 refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which to 
principles of international law lie exclusively within domestic 
jurisdiction of the respective powers, 


necording 
the 


That is the American position, which we required Japan in 
that declaratory statement to concede, and it was conceded not 
simply by the representatives who signed the statement, but tf 
was conceded by the signatory powers referred to in the first few 
lines. Now, what becomes of that position? If that portion 
of the statement is not a part of the treaty and is not ratified, 
what becomes of our domestic questions? As the Senator from 


Utah has well said, it leaves Japan free to claim that domes- 
tic questions come within the purview of the treaty, and she 
can still agitate the question of immigration in California and 


e 
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still have a cause for trouble with us and a cause for negotia- 
tion with us. 

But how about the Japanese mandated islands? Oh, they are 
provided for in the supplemental treaty which is before the 
Senate to-day, In that document we agree to include her man- 
dated islands; Japan's interests are safeguarded, for that treaty 
provides: 

The term “insular possessions and insular dominions” used in the 
aforesaid treaty shall, in its application to Japan, include only Kara- 
futo (or the southern portion of the island of Sakhalin), Formosa, and 
the Pescadores, and the islands under the mandate of Japan. 

Japan is protected; but where is there anything in this sup- 
plemental agreement which will protect the United States in the 
assertion that domestic questions shall not be included in the 
four-power pact, and which will prevent domestic questions 
being dragged by Japan into the provisions of the four-power 
pact? It seems to me rather strange that the representatives of 
the United States, after Japan had secured the concession as to 
the recognition of her mandated islands, should have dropped 
the only protection we had against immigration among the 
possible questions that might be dragged before the tribunal 
of the four powers created by this pact. 

So I say that this presents a very serious question for the 
United States, and it raises a question upon the Pacific coast 
which Senators will have to take into account sooner or later, 
because, if it is omitted from the treaty, it is an abandonment 
of the concession which we wrung from Japan that immigra- 
tion should not be considered among the questions subject to 
the jurisdiction of the four powers. 

Mr. President, I do not know what the responsible leaders of 
the majority of the Senate propose to do about this situation. 
They have certainly succeeded by their performance in getting 
this treaty into the realm of doubt and uncertainty. There is 
nobody here who can say with authority and definitely whether 
or not that declaratory statement has been ratified. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. LeNroor] claims that 
while the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] says it is 
hot a part of the treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the Senator must not misquote me 
again. I stated that if this declaration is a part of the treaty, 
is contended by the Senator from Nebraska, then it 
ratified. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Leaving 
Senator from Wisconsin think? 

Mr. LENROOT. Taking the statement of one of the signa- 
tories that this was an independent document and an inde- 
pendent understanding arrived at, it is my view that it is not 
covered by the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Then the Senator takes that horn of the 
dilemma that the declaratory statement made by the repre- 
sentatives of the four powers has not been ratified by the 


us 


the “if” out, what does the 


Senate and need not be ratified by Japan, and that we are, then, | 


in the position of having unsettled the matter whether or not 
immigration is subject to the jurisdiction of the four powers. 
It dyes not matter which horn of the dilemma we may take, 
We are in trouble. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
for a moment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me it is not difficult to show 
that the declaratory statement which has been referred to has 
not been ratified. No treaty is effective until there is a concur- 
rence of the Executive mind and the mind of the Senate ex- 
pressed by a two-thirds majority. There has certainly been no 
concurrence of these two minds in the declaratory statement, 
because the very record of the Senate shows that there has been 
no opportunity to express any concurrence in that provision. 

The certificate of the Secretary is prima facie, but not con- 
clusive. Whether fraudulently or otherwise, it is possible that 
a misstatement of the facts might be made; but the Supreme 
Court in examining the question would consider the Journal of 
the Senate to ascertain whether there has been a concurrence, 
expressed by a two-thirds majority, between the Executive and 
the legislative mind. No one can contend that there has been 
any such concurrence in connection with a matter which has 
never been presented to the Senate even for consideration. The 
declaratory statement lacks the concurrence of a two-thirds vote 
to give it effect as a treaty provision. 

So it seems to me the contention of the Senator from Wisconsin 
is well founded that it requires a separate resolution of ratifica- 
tion to make the declaration effective and to show affirmatively 
that the legislative mind of the Senate by a two-thirds majority 
has concurred in it. My recollection from reading cases before 
the Supreme Court involving the tariff and other matters is 
that the court have said that the rules amount to nothing; the 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 


| 





| 


it is ratified, | 


question to be ascertained is, Has the legislative mind consenteg 
as provided by the Constitution? That is what the Supreme 
Court has held in various cases which have come before it as to 
whether or not a law or a treaty was duly passed or ratified 
It has expressed the view that it is not governed by the rules, 
but it is governed by a determination whether the legislative 
mind has consented, The very records in connection with the 
four-power treaty, as disclosed by the proceedings of yesterday 
will show that the legislative mind did not consent to this 
declaratory statement. I think both the record and the Journg! 
will so show. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator will concede, will] 
he not, that if this declaration is an integral part of the treaty, 
as contended for by the Senator from Nebraska, the record 
shows that the legislative mind has consented? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator’s position is based on the as- 
sumption that the legislative mind must consent to a treaty as 
an entirety. That was the old rule in Napoleon’s time: a4 
treaty or a law was accepted or rejected as an entirety when he 
was consul or emperor; but there is nothing in the Constitution 
that requires us to accept a treaty as an entirety. We can 
accept it in part, or we can reject it, or we can do as we please. 
I say there has been no concurrence of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive mind except as to the terms of the original treaty itself. 
To say that a concurrence can be implied is erroneous. A con- 
currence can not be implied. In order to make a treaty effective 
it must be shown affirmatively under the Constitution that the 
Executive mind and mind of the Senate have concurred, and 
it must be shown by the Journal, in which the votes are re- 
corded. It must be shown by the records kept by this legis- 
lative body, and the records will show exactly the reverse; that 
this part of the treaty, if it is a part, has not been concurred in, 
has not been ratified. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, when we say that we advise 
and consent to the ratification of a treaty, that is advice and 


| consent to every part of the treaty, and any part that is not 


| consented to must be expressly excepted. 


is | 
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Will not the Senator 
agree to that? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have exactly the contrary idea. The 
Constitution says that in order for a treaty to be effective it 
must be shown affirmatively that two-thirds of the Senate has 
consented to it. 

Mr. LENROOT, Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senate could ratify half of it, one-third 
of it, or the entirety ; but the records of the Senate disclose that 
only this portion of it has been consented to. 

Mr. LENROOT. No, no; the record that governs is the reso- 
lution of ratification, 

Mr. SWANSON. No; it is what was before the Senate. The 
Senator ean look at the Journal. The Journal will show that 
that matter was not before the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am surprised at the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. Will not the Senator admit that the final act of the legis- 
lative body is what governs, and if the final act says that the 
treaty is advised and consented to it covers every portion of 
the treaty? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; then the Journal will show what por- 
tion of that treaty was before the Senate and acted upon. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SWANSON. Take an act of legislation: 
to show what the legislative body consented to. 
affirmatively shown. 

Mr. LENROOT. Take a bill. The same rule would apply. 
If we had here a section in a bill, and the Journal did not 
show that that particular section was before the Senate, but 
it was in the bill as finally enacted, would the Senator say that 
that was not an effective part of the bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. If it was never before the Senate, the Sen- 
ate did not act on it. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it is before the Senate on final action. 
That is the point. 

Mr. SWANSON. That was not before the Senate for final 
action, It must be before the Senate for final action, and tle 
Senate must finally act on it before it becomes valid. It can 
not be done in any other way. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator frou 
Wisconsin whether, in his opinion, the Secretary, in certifying 
the record of the proceedings yesterday and in certifying the 
treaty, will certify that that declaratory statement of the dele- 
gates to the conference was passed upon by the Senate anc 
constitutes a part of the treaty? If he did, he would certify 
to a fraud, 


It is necessary 
That must be 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would not anticipate that 
the Secretary of the Senate would attempt to decide that 
question. I should expect that the Secretary of the Senate 
would recite the facts of the submission of the document and 
certify to the adoption of the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that when the treaty 
is prepared in final form the Secretary would be compelled to 
certify as to what is the treaty? 

Mr. ROBINSON. After the repeated statements of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, and even the statement recently made 
by the Senator from Wisconsin that this declaration was no 
part of the treaty and had not been advised and consented to, 
and after the further fact that the Senate was denied the 
opportunity of passing upon it, does the Senator suppose that 
it the Seeretary of the Senate certified that this declaration 
had been ratified, advised, and consented to by the Senate 
it would preclude a court from investigating the matter as a 
fraud? 

Mr. KING. I think not. Certainly it would be a fraudulent 
certification upon the part of the Secretary. 

Mr. LENROOT. None of the Senators claim that the Secre- 
tury is required to or should do anything except recite the facts. 
and let some one else draw his. conclusions. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Secretary does not certify the facts. 
He does not certify the proceedings of the Senate. He certi- 
ties the record. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Senator from Wisconsin disposed 
to revise his opinion, expressed a little while ago, when he 
agreed with the Senator from Massachusetts that this is not a 
part of the treaty? 

Mr. LENROOT. I said I took the statement of the Senator 
from Massachusetts that this was a separate agreement and 
understanding. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘Then it is not a part of the treaty. Very 
well. Then we are in the position that, having opened the con- 
ference by a prayer which excluded the mention of Christ in 
order to satisfy the Japanese, we close the matter by abandoning 
the declaration which excludes a domestic question, like that of 
immigration, from the jurisdiction of these powers. That is the 
beginning and the end of the conference. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, if this is no part of the 
treaty, this separate agreement is still before the Senate for 


The final record. 


action. That is all there is to it. There can be no other. con- 
clusion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now the Senator has entered into an- 
other and entirely different situation. The Senate of the 


United States may ratify a matter in that way if it undertakes 
by strong-arm methods to ratify a section of the treaty as nego- 
tiated, but Japan will not ratify it. The Senator knows that 
Japan will not ratify it. It will be null. You ean not secure 
the ratification of Japan unless you have it a part of this treaty 
which Japan wants. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

‘ir. WATSON of Georgia. We now see why it was that this 
short document was not rewritten and this thing inserted in it. 
It was put off upon the country in very much the same way as 
a codicil would be put to a will by a man who did not want to 
rewrite his will and put into the body of it what the separate 
clause in the codicil contained. I suggest to the Senator from 
Nebraska that they have played a trick upon the country and 
upon the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from California, 

Mr. JOHNSON. In line with something that the Senator 
has said concerning this domestic question, not as indorsing the 
fucts—because I know nothing at all of them—I want to read a 
dispatch that appeared in the Sacramento Bee recently, from 
the city of Seattle. I think it may be interesting: 





SEATTLE, March 16, 

Unless there is “ mental disarmament,” declared Hiroshi Saito, sec- 
retary to the Japanese delegation at the recent Washington conference, 
in an address before the Rotary Club here yesterday, “‘ the destroying of 
‘few ships will be of no avail.” 
‘he Japanese diplomat stated that mental disarmament will require 
the United States to lift the present bars against the Japanese. . 

Referring to the Japanese situation on the Pacific coast, Saito stated 
that “All pending questions between the United States and Japan have 
practically been solved except that of Japanese residents on the coast. 
If you approach this problem on a broad international basis, it can 
also be solved.” The speaker declared that the prosperity of the 
Pacific coast is bound up with that of the Far East. 

While he avoided any direct statement with reference to the building 
of warships before the 10-year period is up, he made it plain that a 
tremendous eampaign is to be launched at once and wholesale propa- 
ganda is te be spread in behalf of Japanese citizenship and landowner- 


standing? 





ship rights within the United States. The 
States into line in behalf of these demands 
the naval holiday. 

The “ broad international basis,” according to Saito, would grant to 
yoene everything they are asking within the borders of the United 

If they are not granted, he said, in substance, if these purely domestic 
questions continue to be treated as purely domestic problems by the 
United States, then Japan stands ready to prepare for war by discon- 
tinuing the naval holiday principle. 

I think this is an Associated Press dispatch. It is printed in 
a newspaper of the very highest standing and widest influence 
in the State of California. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wis- 
consin and the Senator from Massachusetts cling to the horn 
of the dilemma which they now occupy, we are then in the posi- 
tion that this is a separate document; that Japan can ratify the 
main treaty and leave this out, and through the rather extraor- 
dinary and revolutionary methods advocated by the Senator 
from Massachusetts this declaration can be brought in here and 
given the ratification of the Senate, although it was only a part 
of a treaty already ratified. We may ratify that declaration ; 
Japan may reject it; and then we will be in the position of hav- 
ing lost what was evidently deemed of some importance, I 
suppose—that domestic questions shall be excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the four powers bound together in this alliance. 
That is the position we are in, according to the theory which 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin how adopt. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not in the treaty at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is not in the treaty? 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then they have negotiated a treaty and 
yielded to Japan everything that Japan demanded as to the 
recognition of the mandated islands and not secured what they 
purport to secure in this declaration. They have not secured 
it because we failed to ratify it. Japan can ratify the rest of 
the treaty and decline to ratify this declaratory statemeit, al- 
though, as I say, by revolutionary methods I suppose the ma- 
jority is capable of attempting to ratify this fraction of a treaty. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to ask the Senator from Massachusetts a question? He has just 
observed that the declaration respecting the elimination from 
the conference of domestic questions is not in the treaty, and 
that statement the Senator from Massachusetts has made sev- 
eral times; and I am sure that, whether it was intended to be 
in the treaty in the beginning or not, it is not in it now, because 
it was not advised and consented to by the Senate. I want to 
ask the Senator from Massachusetts why that declaration was 
not incorporated into the treaty? 

Mr. LODGE. The opinion was—it is my opinion, as I stated 
when I presented it—that the four-power treaty has no relation 
whatever to domestic questions, and they can not be forced in 
under it in any way. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but. Mr. President, in connection 
with the four-power treaty there was entered into a declara- 
tion explanatory of its provisions to the effect that domestic 
questions were not included. If the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, as one of the representatives of this Government, thought 
it important enough to sign such a declaration in advance of 
executing the four-power treaty, I repeat my question as to 
why it was not made a part of the four-power treaty, so that the 
respective Governments in advising and consenting to the ratiti- 
eation of that treaty would at the same time advise and con- 
sent to the construction placed upon the treaty by the Senator 
from Massachusetts and those who joined with him in nego- 
tiating it? Why was it left that Japan could ratify the 
four-power treaty and refuse to ratify the construction of the 
four-power treaty which the Senator from Massachusetts im- 
pliedly insists upon? 

Mr. LODGE. The signatory powers all agreed to the declara- 
tion and all signed it, and I do not apprehend that they are any 
more dishonest than other nations. I think they will adhere 
to their declaration. It does not bind us without the action of 
the Senate any more than it binds them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if we decline to act upon 
it, if the Senate fails to advise and consent to it, may not Japan 
very properly say that, it being no part of the treaty, she will 
place a construction upon it hereafter that she has placed upon 
it heretofore; that she will insist upon the settlement of these 
so-called domestic questions in any way she can? That is the 
real acute controversy between this Government and Japan. 
What is accomplished by entering into a declaration of this 
nature? What is the benefit of it to the United States? 

Mr. LODGE. It is to avoid any possible misunderstanding. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Sut do we avoid any possible misunder- 
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Mr. LODGE. I think we do. They all agreed to that under- 
standing: they all accepted it. If it is a part of the treaty, we 
have ratified it. If it is not a part of the treaty, we can still 
do it. 


Mr. ROBINSON. If it was important to have an understand- 
ing about the matter, if it was necessary to settle this ques- 
tion by a declaration of understanding before the four-power 
treaty was signed, I repeat my question to the Senator from 
Massachusetts and to other Senators, why was it not incor- 
porated into the treaty so as to remove all doubt as to whether 
it would become the interpretation of the Governments or 
remain the mere interpretation of the individuals signing it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest to my colleague, if it is not 
a part of the treaty it has no more binding effect than if it 
had been written on a board. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly not; it is a mere statement by 
individuals who signed that treaty as to what their construc- 
tion of it is. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. 
been, not what it is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If they had intended to bind their Gov- 
ernments, if they had intended to secure for California the 
protection which is implied in this reservation, they would 
have put it in the treaty. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. May I ask the Senator what the attitude of 
the Senator from Massachusetts was with reference to this 
sume question when the treaty of Versailles was before the 
Senate? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Massachusetts then in- 
sisted upon the insertion of language into the treaty which 


What their construction ought to have 


would remove the possibility of the League of Nations council | 


considering any question which the United States thought was 
a domestic question, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Specifically mentioning, among others, im- 
migration. At that time the Senator from Massachusetts was 
very anxious to protect this country from any possibility that 
any tribunal could take jurisdiction of the immigration ques- 
tien, and he was not satisfied with the statement in the treaty 
itself, which is just as strong as the statement in this treaty. 
He insisted on having a reservation drawn and incorporated 
with the act of ratification, providing specifically that immi- 
gration should be excluded from the jurisdiction of the tribunal, 

Mr. LODGE. 
treaty. There is no doubt in this treaty whatsoever, in my 
judgment, on the subject. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Evidently it was thought there was some 
doubt when this matter was brought up here, because in the 
part of the treaty which you have refused to ratify there is this 
provision : 

That the controversies to which the second paragraph of article 1 
refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which, according to 
principles of international law, lie exclusively within the demestic 
jurisdiction of the respective powers. 

There evidently was some doubt in the mind of somebody 
before that treaty was signed as to whether domestic questions 


might be claimed to come within the jurisdiction of this four- | 


power tribunal, 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask, were we not told that the Sec- 
retary of State himself drew this treaty? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Yes; and I desire here to amplify what 


the Senator calls my attention to, and what his colleague, the | 


senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson], has stated. No 
reason has been given, and I believe no reason can be given, 
why this was put in the form of a declaratory statement, or 
postscript to the treaty, instead of having it incorporated in 
the treaty itself. The Senator from Massachusetts has stated 
that the treaty itself was not signed when this declaratory 
statement was agreed to. He has gone further than that; he 
has stated upon the floor of the Senate that he and the others 
signed the declaratory statement before they signed the treaty 
itself. 

Mr. LODGE. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yet it was not considered desirable to 
incorporate it in the treaty, and now it is mysteriously dropped 
out of consideration of the Senate. I ask, Why was that barred 
from ratification? I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that Japan is protected in what she wants by the additional 
treaty, which is supposed to be under consideration to-day, but 
we are not protected. I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact, and I challenge his denial, that the declaratory state- 
ment contains two parts—one desired by Japan and one de- 
sired by the United States. The part desired by the United 
States is in section 2; the part desired by Japan is in section 1. 

Japan is protected by this supplemental agreement which 
We are considering to-day by. the inclusion of the mandated 
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islands. That is what Japan was demanding. The United 
States was demanding the exclusion of domestic questions: 
but those are not included in the supplementary treaty whic, 
we have up to-day. Why was Japan protected in this supple- 
mentary treaty, and why was the demand of the United States 
not included? 

‘Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator want to put the mainland of 
Japan back into the four-power treaty? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. That is all there is in the supplementary 
treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is not the question. The question 
is as to the mandated islands. I am not referring to the main- 
land. This does not refer to the mainland, Here it is stateq 
evidently on the demand of Japan, that the treaty shall apply 
to the mandated islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. LODGE. What is the Senator talking about now? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am talking about this declaratory 
statement. : 

Mr. LODGE. The declaratory statement was made entirely 
by the United States, and was never suggested by anybody 
else. The first clause was intended to preserve our rights, — 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has discovered a wonderfy) 
amount of information. I have not been able to get out of him 
heretofore very much information about this treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not my fault. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has stated it was negotiated 
by the American Secretary of State, and that he was not pres- 
ent at the negotiations. I repeat, in section 1 Japan evidently 
has secured the inclusion of the mandated islands in her posses- 
sion. In section 2 the United States secured the statement that 
domestic questions should be excluded from jurisdiction. You 
dropped out this declaratory statement, failed to ratify it, de- 
clare that it is not a part of the treaty, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts has done, and you have lost both the inclusion of 
the mandated islands and the exclusion of domestic questions. 
If that were all, that would be one thing; but in the supple- 
mental treaty which you have up to-day you have included the 
mandated islands. So Japan has no complaint about this being 
left out. But in your supplemental statement you make no 
provision for the protection of the United States against the 
inclusion of domestic questions in controversy. That is my 


point. 
Mr. LODGE. I do not know at all what the Senator is talk- 
ing about. I do not know what he means. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Shall I repeat it? 

Mr. LODGE. We recognized Japan’s title to the mandated 
islands in the Yap treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, my recollection is that we 
did not recognize anything in the Yap treaty. : 

Mr. LODGE. We recognized the title of Japan in the man- 
dated islands in the first clause of the Yap treaty. I advise 
the Senator to read it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For some reason or other, Japan desired 
that her title in those islands, should be recognized in this 
treaty and she got it specifically recognized, and we, aS a Ccon- 
sideration for that, in this declaratory statement got Japan to 
assent that domestic questions should not be within the realm 
of questions submitted to the four powers. 

Mr. LODGE. Nothing of the sort. The two declaratory 
statements were made by me first when I presented the treaty. 
Both of them were the statements of the United States. The 
first one does not recognize the title of Japan in the mandated 
islands. It reserves to us the right to recognize it, which we 
subsequently did in our treaty about Yap.° It is expressly 
Stated in that treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It says here that the treaty shall apply 
to the mandated islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is speaking of the supplementary 
treaty ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am speaking about domestic questions. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator skips so rapidly from the declar:- 
tion to the supplementary treaty that I am never quite sure 
what he. is talking about. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is the declaratory statement I 
talking about. 

Mr. LODGE, I thought so. 
supplementary treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I am reading from the declaratory 
statement. 

Mr. LODGE. Read the first one. It declares that we reserve 
our right to recognize the title of Japan in the mandated 
islands. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That the treaty shall apply to the man- 
dated islands in the Pacific Ocean, I think perhaps the Sena- 
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tor is thinking about the proviso which follows, protecting the 
rights of the United States. 

‘Mr. LODGE. I see what the Senator means. 
the proviso. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. That makes it different. It reads: 

Provided, however, That the making of the treaty shall not be deemed 
fo be an assent on the part of the United States of America to the 
mandates. 3 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What does that mean? 

Mr. LODGE. Is that not clear? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is provided here that the mandated 
islands are included in the possessions of Japan, and yet that 
the United States does not consent to the mandates. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; unless she makes a separate treaty, 
which she has done. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
mandated islands. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; if the United States assents, it does. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The United States has assented. 

Mr. LENROOT. But not to the title of Japan in the man- 
dated islands, 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is nothing to the contrary. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, at the time this treaty and 
this declaratory statement were drawn the Yap treaty had 
not been ratified. Evidently, article 1 of this treaty was put 
in so that if the Yap treaty were defeated, Japan would still 
have a chance for protection. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it requires the ingenuity of the 
Senator from Nevada to find that. There is nothing of the 
sort. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the Yap 
treaty was ratified by this body after this was drawn, and 
Japan not only got her rights recognized in the Yap treaty but 
us to recognize the mandates. Consequently, before we 
acted on the four-power pact Japan had gotten more than she 
usked in article 1. 

Mr. LODGE. Is the Senator under the impression that the 
only mandated islands in the Pacific are those belonging to 
Japan? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
article 1—— 

Mr. LODGE. The object was to make the provisions of the 
treaty apply to the mandated islands, which are not supposed 
to be strictly covered by the words “insular possessions and 
insular dominions.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. But at the time you wrote this in, Japan 
had not had her rights to mandates in the Pacific islands 
recognized at all. 

Mr. LODGE. Not by the United States. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Not by the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. Nor had Great Britain. Great B 
had hers recognized yet. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In the event the Yap treaty were defeated, 
then Japan could fall back upon this article 1 in the declaratory 
statement, which says that the treaty shall apply to the man- 
dated islands in the Pacific Ocean; but the Yap treaty having 
been ratified before we acted upon this 

Mr. LODGE. No one except Senators who are opposed to all 
these treaties would think of reading that without the proviso. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Undoubtedly; now you have granted them 
the proviso; now you have eliminated the proviso of the Yap 
treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; so far as Japan is concerned; but we have 
not eliminated it so far as the others are concerned. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We are talking about the benefit Japan 
assured in this declaratory statement. She got everything that 
was assured to her in this declaratory statement before this 
came up for consideration, and having gotten that, she was not 
interested in it. The United States alone was interested in 
protecting her domestic questions. For instance, this morning 
the Senator from Washington asked whether or not the question 
of our trade with the Philippines was a domestic question. 

Mr. LODGE. No; he did not ask that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As to whether or not that could be involved 
in this conference. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not what he asked. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. LODGE. He asked whether we had a right to pass coast 

¢ laws for the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Put it in any manner you want; it means 
‘he same thing. The inquiry was “s to whether or not the 
four powers to this treaty could raise a question as to a dis- 
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But it does make the treaty apply to the 
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crimination in favor of our citizens in trading with the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course they could not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand, and the Senator said that, but 
the distinguished Senator from Washington, who is just a little 
bit less intelligent than the Senator from Massachusetts, was 
not certain about it. ; 

Mr. LODGE. No; he wanted me to make the statement pub- 
licly, that is all. He agrees with me entirely. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Am I to understand, then, that any public 
statement made by the Senator from Massachusetts binds the 
United States Government and the other three powers? 

Mr. LODGE. Not at all; no more than would the statement 
of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have heard to-day much about the Senator 
admitting this and the Senator conceding that, and that he 
gives notice of this and that, when the Senator knows that this 
Government can not be bound by a treaty or any form of agree- 
ment with another nation unless the particular agreement is 
ratified by two-thirds of this body. There was not a statement 
in the four-power pact, before it was ratified by this body, which 
had any effect whatever, not the slightest, and yet the Senator 
wants a part of it to have effect without being ratified. 

Mr. LODGE. I deny that it is a part of it, and I deo not 
think it would alter this situation if it were. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If it is not a part of it, then we have no 
protection for our domestic rights. 

Mr. LODGE. The domestic rights are not included in any 
way in the four-power treaty, and if this declaration did not 
exist they could not be brought under it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That question arose during the consideration 
of the Versailles treaty, and the Senator was doubtful at that 
time as to whether the question of our domestic rights was in- 
volved in the Versailles treaty, and he was so doubtful that he 
offered the long reservation which I submitted yesterday. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly I did, and 1 think there was reason 
for it. There was cause for doubt. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly; the Senator wanted to be per- 
fectly cautious, and nobody criticized the Senator’s caution, but 
to-day he is entirely uncautious, because he is dealing with 
another crowd. That is the only distinction. If this is a hard- 
and-fast alliance that you can trust, the less you put into it 
the better. If it is not an alliance, all right. If a question 
arises with regard to coastwise trade in the Philippine Islands, 
and Japan objects to it on the ground that it is a discrimina- 
tion and threatens war with Japan, what are you going to do 
about it? Is it going to be referred to the four powers as a 
controversy between some of them threatening war? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course not; never in the world. 
nothing in the treaty to suggest it, of course. . 

Mr. PITTMAN. And if an immigration question comes up 
between Japan and the United States that threatens war, is it 
going to be considered by the four powers? 

Mr. LODGE. Why, of course not. There is nothing in the 
treaty at all that can be tortured into that construction. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If a question comes up about the prohibition 
of Japanese subjects becoming citizens of the United States 
and that threatens war, is it going to be considered by the four 
powers? 

Mr. LODGE. 
with it whatever. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What causes are“there that threaten war 
between the United States and Japan which are to be relieved 
by the four-power pact? 

Mr. LODGE. I think we have gotten rid of the 
Japanese alliance. That was the purpose of the treaty. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But we had no threats of war except those 
I have mentioned, and the Senator has said those have nothing 
to do with the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE, The Senator would like to have continued the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, and so voted; therefore he does not 
apprehend anything from it. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Under their treaty would the English 
with the Japanese in a fight against the United States o) 
count of any of our domestic questions? 

Mr. LODGE. 1 do not think they would; but that is not the 
point. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I 


There is 


Of course not. The treaty has nothing to do 


Anglo- 


join 


ac- 


still can not see how the four-power pact 


releases us from any threats of war because of the reasons I 
have stated. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it dees. I think it is a pretty good 
thing to get rid of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and the treaty 
terminates if. 

Mr. PITTMAN But now the only eferences to domestic 
questions that were in this aiy have been absolutely elimi- 
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nated from the treaty. if they ever were there. I contend it 
does not make any difference in a contract whether it is written 
on one sheet of paper or twenty. The fact is, if it relates to the 
same subject and is interlined and governs the execution of both 
instruments, it is a part of the agreement, and it does not have 
to be on one sheet of paper. As a matter of fact, article 1 of 
what you call the declaratory statement, which was signed by 
all the powers that signed the treaty, limits article 2 and defines 
article 2. It is a part of article 2. It says expressly as to 
article 2, “That the controversies to which the second. para- 
graph of article 1 refers shall not be taken to embrace” certain 
questions.- That is a limitation on article 1 of the four-power 
pact. Is it possible that a limitation signed contemporaneously 
with a contract does not become a part of it? 

Mr. LODGE. It isa part of it if it is ratified. 

Mr. PITTMAN, If it is a part of that contract—— 

Mr. LODGE, If it is not a part of it, the Senator can have it 
ratified if he wants to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is one of the very remarkable expres- 
sions made by the Senator from Wisconsin, of course, and [ 
would suggest possibly that you get something different there. 

Mr. LENROOT,. Does the Senator disagree with that? 

Mr, PITTMAN. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that the Senator from Nevada con- 
sult some of the lawyers upon his side of the Chamber. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have no intention of being disrespectful, 
but I think it would be a good thing for the Senator from Wis- 
consin himself if this body would disbar him as a lawyer here 
and let him keep his seat as a Senator. Then he would have the 
same excuse the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] has with 
regard to these inconsistencies. I was addressing the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, however. 

If this statement was there as a part of the treaty—— 

Mr. LODGE. It was not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. All right. I am taking the two sides of it. 
If it was drawn as a part of the treaty, which is a contract, it 
not now a part anyway, because it ceases to be a contract 
unless voted for by two-thirds of the Senate, and it never was. 

Mr. LODGE. Then it is not a part of the treaty 

Mr, PITTMAN. Whether it was drawn as a part of the con- 
tract or not drawn as a part of the contract, it is not now a part 
of the contract, because no contract is binding on this Govern- 
ment until ratified. 

Mr. LODGE. It is either a part of the treaty or it is not 

Mr. PITTMAN. We are agreed on that 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator takes the ground 
part of the treaty and is not now a part of 
course, his position is perfectly clear. 


is 


that it 
the treaty 


WAS A 


Of 


Mr. PITTMAN. There is no doubt that it is not now a part 
of the contract. 

Mr, LODGE. And it never was 

Mr. PITTMAN. As to whether it was is another question, | 


but the absurd statement of the distinguished constitutional 
lawyer from Wisconsin that it is not a part of the treaty, yet 
if it was a part of the treaty it has been ratified, because the 
Senate ratified some other things, hardly requires comment. 
We have ratified this treaty section by section, article by ar- 
ticle, by a two-thirds vote 


I think, recognizes that the two-thirds vote was necessary to 
ratify article 2, and he voted for it 
Mr. LENROOT. No; I do not think so; not when we were 


voting article by article, and neither does the Senator from 
Nevada, if he knows anything about it. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly, when it was reported to the 


Senate, Jnder the Constitution and rules of this body the ae- 
tion of the Committee of the Whole is to be reported to the 
Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not under the Constitution, but under the 
rules of this body. 

Mr. PITTMAN. When the Constitution authorizes a rule it 
is then under the Constitution. Of course, the Senator does | 
not know that, but that is the fact. Under the rules of the 
Senate, which are authorized by the Constitution and therefore 
are constitutional, whenever the Committee of the Whole has 


agreed on a certain contract, that is reported to the Senate, and | 


and the Senate 
by 


The Senate did act On it 
of the Whole, 


the Senate acts on it. 
was informed that the Committee 


vote, had adopted articles 1, 2, 3, and 4 

Mr. LODGE. No: none of the articles were adopted by any- | 
thing but a majority. Let the Senator study the rules. 

Mr. PITTMAN. By a majority If I said two-thirds—— 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon; he did say two- 
thirds 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then I withdraw it and make it majority, 
so the Senator will be satisfied but it was reported that the 
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Committee of the Whole had adopted it, and their action w 
the adoption of articles 1, 2, 3, and 4. That was the report 
There was not any report whatever that they had adopted this 


us 


other statement. In fact, when inquiry was made it was dis 
tinctly said that it had not been and would not be ratifiog 
Therefore, whether it was originally intended to be or not, j; 
was eliminated before the resolution of ratification was voted 
on, and therefore the resolution of ratification could not Apply 
to it in any circumstances whatever. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Nevada evidently was oy 
of the Chamber when the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rory 
son], who, I think the Senator from Nevada will admit, ja, 
some legal ability, concurred with me in every statement that | 
had made with respect to the binding effect of the action take) 
by the Senate, and that we could violate every rule of the Sen 
ate and it would not have the slightest effect upon the validity 
of the final action taken, 

Mr. PITTMAN. When I was practicing law in Nome, Alaska 
we had two law books up there—— 

Mr. LENROOT. That perhaps accounts for the Senator’. 
legal ability. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, well, I have a high regard for the Sey 
ator from Arkansas, and, in fact, [ realize he is far superior ty 
the Senator and myself in legal knowledge; but when [ was i) 
Alaska with those two books I remember a very distinguished 
lawyer got up before the court one time and went to quoting 
from a very distinguished author on mines, Mr. Lindley. He 
quoted very fluently from Mr. Lindley on mines. It made no 
more impression upon the court than many statements made o 
the floor of the Senate very frequently. The court simply re 
marked that he would prefer to read the language of Judge 
Lindley than to have it quoted from memory. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I was rather surprised 
that the Senator from Massachusetts, in attempting to give tlhe 
reasons why the four-power pact was proposed and agreed to 
should abandon one after the other the possible causes and 
finally attribute the desire to get rid of the Anglo-Japanese alli 
ance as the real cause for agreeing to this pact. It is pretty 
notorious by this time that the Anglo-Japanese alliance is no‘ 
at this time and had never been a menace to the United State 
At the present time there are at least three reasons why it 
not a menace to the United States: 

First, it contains a provision that it shall not apply to fhe 
United States. 

Second, the public opinion of Great Britain would never fol 
erate its application in the case of war between the United 
States and Japan. It would disrupt the British Empire to do 1 

In the third place, under the covenant of the League of 
Nations the Anglo-Japanese alliance as it existed was 
lawed, and Japan and Great Britain jointly signed a statement! 
made to the League of Nations authorities admitting th»! 
could not be longer continued in effeet and must be revised 

There are three distinet reasons at least why that bugaboo 
could not be held up as a reason for the United States making 
any sacrifices to form the four-power pact. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator peril iv 
to interrupt him? 


yu 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, TI yield 
Mr. SWANSON. I[ have listened to the Senator very ©) 
| fully. He deserves a great deal of credit for showing fo ‘lie 


Senate and to the country the condition in which we have been 
put by the action of the Senate yesterday. We have !) 
resolution of ratitication of the four-power treaty. Nothing fis 
been done about the supplenrental declaratory statement aid) 
tional to that in article 2, which was intended to eliminaie 
from all the conferences that might be held under the fo! 
power treaty the question of immigration, the condition © 
Japanese in California, and to leave those matters enti 

| eliminated from such conferences. 

By our action of yesterday we are put in a very embarrass 
I do not know whether it was done intentionally 
We have ratified » 


» 


io 


| ing situation. 
or Whether it was done through oversight. 
| treaty in which nothing has been done in connection with 1!) 
conferences of the four powers being debarred from consider 
tion of our domestic questions of imnurigration and the treatinen! 
of Japanese in the United States, 

That having been eliminated and the provision profec!ts5 
the United States in article 2 of the declaratory statement 
|} having been acted upon, and the Senator from Massachuset's 
now saying it is not a part of the treaty, consequently Japa" 
can ratify our action of yesterday, and that matter would °u 
tirely be eliminated. We would have nothing but the declars 








tion of her minister here, which could be repudiated by lie 
Japanese Government, which could at any time be chanscd 


and not a solemn treaty of 10 years’ duration, as the oiflic 
eotmpact is. 
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if we should ratify by a separate resolution of ratification, 

suggested by the Senator fronr Wisconsin, what is the con- 
dition? We then bave the four-power treaty, in which Japan 
is interested, which she ean ratify, and then we have the 
declaratory statement which we have ratified in a separate 
resolution, which she could fail to ratify. Then we are put 
in the attitude of leavmg the question unsettled as to what 
power Shall exist or shall be vested in the four-power con- 
jerence, . 

rhe only bone of contention between Japan and this country, 


the only possibility of trouble, being the question of immigra- | 


tion and the treatment of Japanese desirous of becoming citi- 
ons of this country, the Japanese Government claiming the 
t still to interfere here and say what kind of treatment 
il be accorded them, it seems to me that some provision 
should have been included in a distinct treaty and resolution of 
ratification so that there could be no further differences be- 
tween the Japanese Government.and this Government upon 
those questions. If we had one resolution of ratification ratify- 
ing the four-power treaty and the supplemental declaratory 
statement to it, it would all have been included, and Japan 
would have to accept both or none. But now we put ourselves 
in the attitude of allowing Japan to ratify the one and reject 
the other. 

| do not know whether that was done intentionally or 
whether it was an oversight. If it was an oversight, the proper 
course to pursue is to move to reconsider, within the three days, 
the resolution of ratification of yesterday and let that resolu- 
tion of ratification be amended to include both. That is the 
only way this Government can get a guaranty that Japan 
shall acquiesce in eur contention as to immigration, and that 
when her people become citizens of this country they are sub- 
to our domestic laws. It seems te me we are now in such 
a position that Japan can get what she desires under the four- 
power treaty and refuse to ratify the other portion of it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes, Mr. President; I have already called 
attention to that matter, which the Senator from Virginia has 
much more completely covered. A serious question is presented. 
The subject of immigration is of far more importance in a 
treaty with Japan than in a treaty with any other country. It 
is the only big question at issue between the United States and 


iect 


Japan. It does not involve simply the States up and down the 
Pacific coast, but, in a large degree, it involves the Hawaiian 


Islands. In those isiands there is a mixed population. More 
than half of that population to-day is Japanese. The Japanese 
have acquired rights there; they have married there; children 
have been born unto them, and a considerable proportion of the 
population of the Hawaiian Islands to-day is Japanese by de- 
scent but American by birth. 

It is almost inevitable that in the Hawaiian Islands there 
will develop sooner or later a very acute form of race question. 
When that develops, the door has been left open for Japan to 
claim under the provisions of this treaty that the question in- 
volved is one affecting her rights and the rights of her na- 
tionals in the Pacific islands under article 1 of the treaty. 
We have virtually abandoned, as I see it, section 2 of the de- 
claratory reservation. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
specifically said that the following provision is not a part of 


the treaty: 

That the controversies to which the second paragraph of article 1 
refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which according to 
principles of international law lie exclusively within the domestic 


jurisdiction of the respective powers. 

Not only the Senator from Massachusetts says that is not 
part of the treaty, but the action of the Senate makes it not 
part of the treaty: It could have been made a part of the 
treaty; that eould have been done on yesterday; it may be 
done, I presume, under a reconsideration, as the Senator from 
Virginia suggests, within three days; but if it is not done, the 
United States abandons the position which it has the oppor- 
tunity to maintain, that the question of immigration is not 
within the jurisdiction of the four powers. 

Mr, President, I have oecupied the floor much longer than I 
intended to, though I have not done so very much speaking 
myself, 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator yield to me? ° 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. SPENCER. I conclude from the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that he is of the opinion that what is called 
the declaratory statement is and ought to be considered a part 
of the treaty itself and ought to have been read and acted 
upon by the Senate precisely as the other articles of the treaty 
were? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Exactly. 

Mr. SPENCER. I wonder if the Senator has thought of this 
view of the case: When that treaty was signed, it was signed 


a 
a 
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by 19 plenipotentiaries who acted 
United States, for His Majesty 
for the President of France, 


fer 
the 
and f 


the President of the 
King of Great Britain, 
or the Emperor of Japan. 


They were acting as plenipotentiaries. When they signed in 
that capacity, they signed officially, and the Senator from 


Nebraska will find on looking at the treaty that each affixed 
his individual seal. They were acting in an ofticial capacity 
and formulated a treaty. 

When that treaty was signed and completed with such for- 
mality the same 19 men as individuals, not as plenipotentiaries, 
not even indicating that they were acting. as they did in signing 
the treaty, by the authority of their Gevernment, but actirg as 
individuals and without seal, without the formalities of execu- 
tion, expressed their interpretation of what their respective Goy- 
erninents meant by that treaty. Is there not a distinct differ- 
ence? One is an ofiicial treaty: the other is the declaration of 
the same men, but not acting officially, as to what that treaty 
meant. One is binding; the other is indicative. If that is cor- 
rect, the declaratory statement never could be ratified by the 
Senate. It does not possess the indicia of a treaty: it is an ex- 
pression of individual opinion. We could approve it: we could 
say it represents what we believe; but we could not: ratify it 
with the formalities with which a treaty under our Constitution 
must he ratified. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, there are just two answers 
to the position taken by the Senator from Missouri. The first 
answer is that the Senate has in the past ratified treaties to 
which the representatives of the respective Governments have 
not affixed their official seal. One case to which TI can cite the 
Senator is the treaty with Portugal for the extradition of crimi- 
nals, After the treaty had been drawn and had been. signed by 
Elihu Root and Alte with legal seals, Alte wrete a letter to Mr. 
Elihu Root without an official seal and Etihu Root answered it 
without an official seal, und agreed te the proposition, and the 
Senate of the United States ratified that agreement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. One moment. There is a second answer 
to the Senator’s position. If there was the intention to make the 
declaratory statement any less binding than the treaty itself, 
it was a very deplorable thing to do. It was agreed to before 
the treatv was signed. The treaty could have been rewritten, 
it consists of only four paragraphs, and its framers could have 
embodied the declaratory statement in the treaty as of equal 
dignity. If our representatives placed our reservation of the 
question of immigration’ upon so flimsy a foundation as the 
Senator indicates, they did something which was outrageous; 


but I can not put that interpretation upon their action. I yield 
now to the Senator from North Carolina. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I simply want to call the attention of the 


Senator from Nebraska to the fact that the declarations bear 
upon their face the evidence that contradicts the eontention 
of the Senator from Missouri, when he claims that the decla- 
rations were the individual acts of the plenipotentiaries and 
not the acts of the Governments which they represented. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is a third answer to the position of 
the Senator from Missouri. I had omitted that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The language employed very clear and 
shows that they were acting in their official capacity and acting 
for their Governments. It reads: 


is 


In signing the treaty this day between the United States of America, 
the British Empire, France, and Japan, it is declared te be the under- 
standing and intent of the signatory powers. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
Mr. SIMMONS. Not “ the understanding and 
individual delegates to the conference; net of the “ pleni- 
potentiaries ” of the signatory powers, but of the “ signatory 
powers.” It is declared to be “the understanding and intent 
of the signatory powers,” and hence the signers must have been 


Exactly. 
ntemt ” of the 


acting in their official capacity whether they used a seal or 
did not use a seal. 

Mr. SPENCER. When they used the language “in signing 
the treaty this day,” to what did they refer? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They referred to the treaty itself 

Mr. SPENCER. ‘That is as a completed document? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SPENCER. Outside of the declaratory statement? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. But they declared that the under- 
standing and the intent which is set forth in this declaration 


is the understanding and intent of the signatory 
Mr. SPENCER. Then the Senator will agree with me that 
the treaty was intact and complete in itself, and that the 
declaratory statement was an expression of their understand- 
ing as to what that treaty meant? 
Mr. SIMMONS, T take it as a matter of fact that they were 
contemporaneous documents, 


power?rs. 
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\ir. HITCHCOCK, And the Senator from Massachusetts has 
ilready stated that the declaratory statement was signed first; 
x0 there would have been time to rewrite the treaty to embody 
fhe statement in the treaty as should have been done. The form, 
however, not unusual. A number of cases may be cited 
where, after a treaty had been duly drawn and even before it 
wos signed, an additional article was written and signed by 
he same men on the same day, sometimes modifying and some- 
times merely explaining an ambiguity in the treaty; but in 


is 


‘very such case which I have found that additional article has 
been ratified by the Senate of the United States. 
Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, has not the Senator found in 


every case that there was a reference in the explanatory or 
additional statement which expressly stated it was to be a 
part of the treaty? 

Mer. HITCHCOCK. I have already stated to the Senator that 
[ consider it utterly unimportant whether it is itself a part of 
the treaty or whether the law makes it a part of the treaty. 
A treaty is a contract, and the Senator, as a lawyer, knows that 
& writing signed by the same person at the same time relating 
to the same matter becomes a part of the contract. 

Mir. SPENCER. There must be one other element, 

* persons must act in precisely the same capacity 


namely, 
at both 


times. Then it does become a part of the contract, but not 
vithout that essential. 
Mir. HETCHCOCK, These men had ho right to act in any 


other capacity than as representatives of sovereign powers, and 
they acted in: that capacity ; they represented sovereign powers. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator from Missouri a question, with the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 
vt. HITCHCOCK, 


i I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. What is the construction of the 
word “supplementary ” in connection with a book or a paper 
ra treaty? 

Vir. SPENCER. T should say that it implied something added 
to the original, but I do not find the word “ supplementary ” in 
the declaratory statement, which is now being discussed. 

ir. WATSON of Georgia. The word “supplementary” is 


ised: here it is, 

Mr. SPENCER, I do not find it in the declaratory statement. 
LODGE. That word is in the supplementary treaty, but 
not in the declaration to the four-power treaty. 

Me. SPENCER. The Senator from Georgia evidently 
referving to the supplementary treaty which is now before the 
Senate, while we are discussing the declaratory statement ap- 
pended to the treaty which was ratified yesterday. The word 
‘supplementary ” does not occur at all in connection with the 
question we are now discussing. 

Me. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, mere quibbling with 
words, it seems to me, is not of any importance.’ The declara- 
tion Was signed at the same time the treaty was signed, or 
even a little before. It reads: 

[a signing the treaty this day— 


Nit 


Is 


Is not that the same as saying “in signing the present 
ireaty ’% Does not the Senator think that is what it means? 
Mr. SPENCER. I should not think it meant quite that. I 


should think that the clear meaning of those words was that 
the 19 delegates, referring to a treaty which they had officially 
completed, gave their individual opinion as to what the signa- 


tory powers meant by the treaty to which they had officially 
agreed. That is the way I should read it. I do not see how it 
cau be read otherwise. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is what it was: it was an addition 
to the treaty, a change in the treaty, designed to remove an 
ambiguity in the treaty. 

Mr. SPENCER, If it had meant—- 

HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I shall refer now for the 
record to a number of treaties embodying additional para- 
graphs or declarations which have uniformly in the past been 
ratitied by the Senate of the United States.’ 


VT, 


\ir. SPENCER. May I say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that if it had meant what he evidently thinks it means, how 
simple it would have been to have said, “AS a part of the 
treaty signed this day"? That is what was done, in effect, I 
venture to say, in the case of every one of the illustrations the 
benetit of which the Senator from Nebraska is now about to 
give Us. 

Me. HITCHCOCK. I will not stop to examine as to that, but 


I will put the documents in the record, and I will ask any 
Senator on the other side when he comes to speak on this 
question to put into the record a reference to any treaty which 
contains. such a supplemental or additional declaration which 
the Senate of the United States failed to ratify, 
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Mr. 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. It has appeared from the discussion tha; 
the so-called declaratory statement was signed before the 
treaty was signed. It was at first thought by the President of 
the United States that there was no guaranty of the terri. 
torial integrity of the main islands of Japan. The whole 
country was aroused over that question, and the attention 
of the whole country was focused on this supplementary 
statement at the time it was made. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Missouri why he-supposes—— 

Mr. KING. He has gone. 

Mr. STANLEY. While I was asking him, he departed. If 
the seals ure so important, and in one case they acted officially, 
as contended by the Senator from Missouri, and in the other 
case it was simply a statement of plenipotentiaries, without 
any binding force upon their Governments, I will ask the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts why in one case they signed with their 
seals and in the other they did not? What was the reason 
for it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Kentucky a question? Does not the situation on the other side 
of the Chamber remind him of the story about the boy who 
* stood on the burning deck, whence all but him had fled”? 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not know which is in the worse fix— 
the deck or the boy. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. 


STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 


I think the deck is in the worse fix. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I shall not conclude j{o- 
night by putting in these references until I can supplement 
them somewhat. As another Senator desires the floor, I 


yield it. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I addressed the Senate on 
the 15th instant in support of the four-power treaty, and stated 
at the time it was my opinion that the treaty for reduction 
of naval armament and the treaty concerning the principles and 
policies to be followed in relation to China should stand or 
fall with it. 

I shall now discuss the naval disarmament treaty, and shall 
devote the major portion of my time to the relation of this 
treaty to the upbuilding of an effective American merchant 
marine. 

The treaty on reduction of naval armaments provides that 
the United States and Great Britain shall be on equal terms 
of five to five as to the size and relative strength of their 
capital ships, Japan being on the ratio of three to five. I am 
very much pleased at the terms of this treaty, the spirit and 
intent of which is to make America the equal of Great Britain 
in its naval strength, neither country being expected to enjoy 
any superiority over the other in so far as its power on the 
sea is concerned, As I understand the situation, that was the 
plain intention and desire of the American delegates who 
framed the treaty, and I believe that the people of America so 
understand it. From now on we should have a Navy just as 
great and strong as that of Great Britain, who for so many 
years has been the mistress of the seas. 


MERCHANT SHIPS VITAL TO NAVY. 


There is only one way, however, for this expectation of 
equality to be realized, and that is for America to make very 
material additions to its commercial fleet. It is well under- 
stood that swift vessels of commerce, carryitig both freight and 
passengers, and having a speed in excess of 15 knots—preicr- 
ably 20 knots and over—can be and are utilized very effectively 
as auxiliaries to the Navy in time of war. These swift ves- 
sels, having a tonnage of ten to fifteen thousand and over, 
prepared to handle passengers as well as freight, and to perforin 
both general and special service on the sea, are complements 
and essential parts of a complete and perfect navy. 

Great Britain is well supplied with vessels of this character 
She has a total of 146 ships of the combined passenger and 
cargo type of 10,000 gross tons and over, aggregating 1,870,14' 
tons, with «a speed of 12 to 20 knots and over, while the United 
States has only 44 such vessels, with an aggregate of 638,21! 
tons. In other words, Great Britain has nearly three times © 
many ships which are susceptible of being used as naval aux- 
iliaries as the United States. 

If the commercial marine of the United States is to remain at 
its present level so far as these fast ships are concerned, (cen 
Great Britain, with her large fleet of potential naval auxiliaries, 





1922 


ale 


would beyond question continue, as she is to-day, very much 
more powerful on the sea, even though our naval vessels—our 
fighting ships—are her equals on a tonnage basis. 


PAST WARNING, 


llow shall this inequality be overcome? Vessels other than 
the fighting fleet which would be needed by the Navy in time 
of war, and which would largely be drawn from the merchant 
marine, include scouts, colliers, ammunition ships, supply and 
refrigerating ships, distilling ships, tankers, hospital ships, re- 
pair ships, dispatch vessels, mine sweepers, mine layers, aircraft 
cirriers, aircraft tenders, submarine tenders, destroyer tenders, 
eynboats, and yachts. Similarly, in any military enterprise in- 
volving the movement of troops overseas, the matter of first and 
puramount importance is the sufficiency, suitability, and readi- 
ness of transports for troops and for supplies. These necessi- 
iies involve not only problems of material, but also—and per- 
Lups of even greater importance—of personnel. Our experience 
during the Spanish War and the situation that confronted us 
when we entered the World War should be convincing evidence 
of the necessity of an adequate merchant marine as a matter 
of national defense. 

In the Spanish War, for the transportation of the Santiago 
expedition in 1898, the Quartermaster’s Department chartered 
every American vessel that could be obtained in Atlantic ports 
during the 20 days following the declaration of war and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a fleet of only 36 vessels, averaging 2,500 
cross tons, and only 2 of these were as large as 4,000 tons. 
‘rhese ships had an aggregate capacity of 90,000 gross tons, 
or less than one-half the quantity required at that time to em- 
rk a foree of two divisions. The Navy was able to obtain 
108 auxiliary vessels during the Spanish War, all but 6 of 
which were purchased abroad, the majority of them Coming 
from Great Britain. 

LACK OF 


At the outbreak of the World War the lack of an American 
merchant marine and the consequent lack of a trained seagoing 
personnel were immediately felt. The United States Shipping 
Bourd was established to undertake the vast task of creating a 
merchant marine, and one of the most difficult phases of the 
problem was to obtain an adequate trained personnel to man the 
merchant fleet. During the war the number of privately owned 
vessels purchased and chartered by the Navy was 1,677. When 
we entered the. conflict our Army transport service consisted 
of only 7 vessels under the control of the War Department, 

id on July 1, 1917, there were in service 7 troopships of 
1j,000 dead-weight tons and 6 cargo ships of 48,000 dead-weight 
This number was later increased to 512 vessels having a 
dead-weight tonnage of $3,251,000, not including a cross-channel 
leet of 104 lake vessels, with a tonnage of 311,000. These fig- 
ures include 460,000 dead-weight tons of seized German vessels 
ind 800,000 dead-weight tous of Dutch vessels. Our success in 
imecting the situation was due not only to these acquisitions of 
foreign tonnage but also to the cooperation of our allies; for of 
ilie total number of troops carried overseas, namely, 2,086,000, 
less than half, or 46 per cent, were carried in American vessels, 
wid 5+ per cent were carried in vessels flying foreign flags, oi 
Which 48 per cent were British vessels. 

So much for the past. Any limitation through international 
creement in the future construction of naval vessels wil! 
render the necessity of a merchant marine and its personnel of 
evel greater importance than it has been in the past in de- 
terlnining naval and military effectiveness; and without an ade- 
(uate merchant marine the safety of our country might easily 
© imperiled. We are on the most cordial terms with Great 
britain, Japan, and other sea powers to-day, and it is my sincere 
hope that this friendly relationship and cooperation will con- 
inue With all the world. But one can not foresee what will 
hippen in the future; and while wars are universally abhorred, 
here is no assurance that they will not recur at times and in 
regions that can not be predicted very far in advance. If sucha 
wch in our international relations should occur, we would 
need a very large number of naval auxiliaries and a large 
iber of supply vessels to serve our fleet. There would be no 
to build these vessels after diplomatic relations were 
rvoken; it would not be safe te trust to the chance of being able 
to purchase or charter foreign-flag merchant vessels; and the 
only course open from the standpoint of national safety is to 
these vessels form a part of our permanent merchant 
luurine, 


EXPERIENCE SOUNDS 


} 
D 


TROOPSHIPS A MENACE, 


Tons, 
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RELIEF OFFERED BY LEGISLATION, 


It would seem that the mere statement of the case is sufficient, 
und ho argument is necessary to prove the extreme desirability 
und necessity of such a commercial fleet as I have described— 
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not, perhaps, as great a merchant marine as that of Great 
Britain, but certainly one of sufficient size and so adjusted and 
balanced as to furnish all necessary naval auxiliaries. 

In order to insure such a marine, there must be very material 
changes in our legislation. President Harding, in his recent 
message on shipping, suggested a number of measures of relief 
which are embedied in a bill introduced by the Senator from 
Washington [|Mr. Jones] on the 23d of last month. 

I shall discuss several phases of this bill, and earnestly com- 
mend its most careful consideration. 

The bill first proposes to allow the Shipping Board to create 
out of the sale of its assets, at the world’s market prices, a fund 
of $125,000,000 within the shortest period possible, and to loan 
this money to American shipbuilders at not less than 2 per cent 
interest. This feature is calculated to be of inestimable value 
in encouraging the construction of the higher type of vessel 
suitable for naval auxiliaries of which we are so sorely in need. 
Such a procedure was followed by Great Britain when in 1902 
it loaned to the Cunard Line twelve and a half millions at 24 
per cent for the construction of the Lusitania and Mauretania. 
Besides this loan Britain agreed to pay to this company a fixed 
subsidy of £150,000—$750,000—a year in lieu of the previous 
Admiralty subvention of £15,000—$75,000. In a nutshell, the 
increased subsidy not only provided the interest on the twelve 





million five hundred thousand but amortized it in about 30 
years, the life of a ship. 
The interest amounts to $312,000 per year. The increased 


subsidy of $675,000 not only covers the interest but gives them 
$362,000 a year more. That $362,000 a year would in about 30 
to 35 years pay the twelve and a half million. In other words, 
this was not a mere loan but a gift. So that Great Britain 
practically made a gift of the two finest passenger ships of the 
day to the Cunard Line in order to build up the British mer- 
chant marines, 


TO STIMULATE SHIPBUILDING, 


The Shipping Board already has authority to create this 
$125,000,000 construction loan fund from the sale of its assets, 
but at the present time it can be loaned to shipbuilders only 
at the rate of $25,000,000 a year. It is sought to expedite the 
realization of this fund, so that a greater amount may be made 
available immediately for the American shipowners in giving 


work to American shipyards at this particular time when it 
is so badly needed. This is a revolving loan fund. It is not a 
payment outright. Sums lent will bear interest and return 


that interest to the Public Treasury. It is not a subsidy; it isa 
business loan, the Government being protected by a first mort- 
gage allalong. It is the kind of indirect aid which a great many 
of the maritime nations of the world have given to their mer- 
chant marines, a 

The next provision is that 5 per cent of all freight moneys 
Shall be deductible from income and corporation taxes if such 
freight moneys have been paid, inbound or outbound, to Amer- 
ican ships. This provision is proposed in lieu of the benefits 
which were to have accrued to American shippers from section 
34 of the Jones Act, which, in effect, as we all know, allowed 
tariffs or discriminating duties on goods shipped 
in Americun vessels. President Harding, concurring with Presi- 
dent Wilson, does not consider it in the national interest to 
abrogate the treaties existing with other nations which pro- 
hibit the imposition of discriminating duties. As the proposed 
substitute would apply both to exports and imports, I feel that 
it would be potentially of as great value as the discriminating 
duties of the old American practice, aud of the provisions of 
section 34 of the merchant marine act of 1920. Its benefits will 
flow to every shipper in the United States; to the farmer, the 
miner, the manufacturer, the merchant, the importer and ex- 


preferential 


porter. We will all be aided by it and at the same time it will 
aid our shipping. 
FAIR SHARE OF IMMIGRATION SOUGHT. 
Still another form of indirect aid very wisely proposed is 


a provision that at least 50 per cent of the immigrants that 
enter our country sball come in American There is 
nothing difficult or complex about this proposal. Prior to the 
World War the European steamship companies that conveyed 
virtually all of our trans-Atlantic trade had a working agree- 
ment among themselves by which the immigrants were portioned 
out—such a per cent to the British lines, such a per cent to the 
German lines, and so on, with a negligible remnant to Ameri- 
ean vessels. Had such a provision as this been on the statute 
books in 1907, when our country reached the peak of immigra- 
tion of 1,200,000 people per year, our own steamship companies 
would have been receiving most of the very substantial sums 
that poured into the coffers of foreign lines through this trade, 


ships. 
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and we would not have been in such sad need of passenger | those fields after they have once been acquired. Japan Cleart 
ships when the war broke upon us in 1914, recognized this fact, and therefore, despite its cheap labor, cn 
The measure further proposes to create a merchant marine | vided through the Japanese act of 1896 for Government bounties 
naval reserve, to consist of persons who are employed for a | to aid in the construction and operation of Japanese ships. This 
major portion of their time on merchant vessels, or who by | should be sufficient demonstration for us. 
appointment or enlistment obligate themselves to serve on mer- It should not be overlooked that it is not because we have no 
chant vessels in time of national emergency. The purpose of | foreign commerce at the present time that our ships designed 
this provision is to insure a well-trained 100 per cent American | for the foreign carrying trade are idle. The Government reports 
crew for every vessel pressed into Government service in time | for the year ended October 31, 1921, show that shipping to the 
of national emergency. This reserve, it is estimated, will cost | amount of 127,301,777 net tons engaged in foreign trade entered 
about $650,000 the first year, and will reach a maximum of | and left our ports, and that cargoes in this trade to the amount 
$3,000,000. This sum contemplates a reserve of about 5,000 | of 85,035,851 tons were brought in or carried away. This vast 
officers and 30,000 men. I have already pointed out the diffi- | amount of freight is nearly twice the amount which would be 
culty we experienced in manning our merchant marine during | required to give employment to all existing American vessels 
the recent war.- I merely wish to state further in this connec- | suitable for the foreign trade, and therefore primarily the ques. 
tion that it was often necessary to stop our ships at sea in the | tion is how to enable American ships to secure their share of 
war zone to take off men who were friends of our enemies and | this vast amount of traffic. 
hostile to our cause. In fact, at least 30,000 men were removed 
from our ships during this period. In view of our past experi- f 
ences I adlioes that all will admit the necessity for such an All the provisions of this bill are important, and each is caleu- 
organization as is provided for in this bill. lated to be helpful in reaching the desired end—a real 100 per 
cent American merchant marine. The indirect aids are care. 
fully prepared and well planned for effectiveness, and I betieve 
Still another effective form of indirect aid is the proposed re- | are certain of acceptance substantially in their present form by 
quirement that American officials traveling on Government lines | the Senate and House of Representatives. 
at Government expense must travel on American ships wher- I wish to present somewhat in detail, however, the arguments 
ever these are available. in favor of the direct aid provided in the bill, which is com. 
Another indirect aid on which we will all find it easy to agree | monly referred to as a subsidy, and without which the encour. 
is to discontinue so far as practicable the expensive Government | agement provided by the indirect aids would not suffice to set 
transport services of the Navy and Army, and make our cargo- | our merchant flag again upon the ocean. It must be remem- 
passenger ships the agencies of such communication, as do all | bered that for 60 years and more foreign shipowners have been 
other maritime nations of the world. Such a provision should | in command of the situation. They hold to-day the mastery of 
increase the net earnings to those private owners engaging in | most of the great routes of ocean commerce. They have their 
such trade, and be an impelling inducement to private owners | agencies, their representatives, their established interests and 
to purehase at a fair valuation the Shipping Board passenger- | communications all over the world. They are determined to 
cargo vessels adapted for this service. maintain their mastery and to drive off our American ships and 
And, finally, the bill provides direct aid to our shipowners to | to dominate our ocean-carrying trade, because they well know 
enable them to compete with the shipowners of other countries | its advantages to their own manufacturers and merchants. 
having wage and building costs far below our standards. The | These foreigners are resolved that the United States shall not 
expense of this subsidy is estimated at $15,000,000 the first year, | become an independent maritime nation, with ships capable of 
and $30,000,000 at the end of five years, which will be about the | serving its own people in foreign commerce and possessed of 
maximum. I will not go into the details of the formula, which | an adequate naval reserve. They are quite willing that we 
was worked out with a view to building up a well-balanced mer- | should go on doing as we have in the past, paying tribute to the 
chant marine of the types of ships needed to cover the routes | shipping of their nations and enabling them to build up their 
and the trades that meet our purposes, Stated in simple terms, | commerce and their merchant marines at our expense. 
it amounts to one-half cent per gross ton for each 100 miles The President, appealing in his merehant-marine message to 
steamed in the foreign trade plus an additional amount for | all the people of the United States, declares that those who 
high speeds. For speeds up to 13 knots on light draft the rate | oppose this policy “ ought in all fairness to propose an accept- 
of one-half cent per ton per 100 miles is constant. Beginning | able alternative.” 
with 13 knots, the rate increases rapidly, thus placing a pre- 
mium upon speed, 
' rhe reason oe adopting this premium is to encourage the and the policy it stands for, is there any alternative? I know 
puilding and operating of high-speed vessels suitable for carry- r x ‘ ; 
; orn ee aie ~siet ect ee| i of none. The United States is the only maritime country in 
ing the mails and for use as naval auxiliaries, and to compensate hi } ti f subsidy i oe Gite Ute 1 
for the increased cost of construction and operation. The board | ¥ ch the _— ng Merri y * ever debated. It is the aaa 
is authorized to increase the amount of compensation up to maritime country that has — resitated to employ - ren 
twice the amount provided for in the bill when necessary to in- policy commensurate with its — and opportunities. : - 
duce the establishment and maintenance of lines, and to reduce before the late Great War the rest = the world was spendin 
such compensation when the amount under special circum- $50 annually in subsidies and bount - to shipping, where ‘ o 
stances is excessive. Fast vessels receiving the subsidy must | United States, the wealthiest Nation in existence, was giving 
carry our foreign mails when required, for which no payment | 92; and that in mail pay to a few ocean services, : 
will be made to them, but the proper credit for the service ren-| Every nation in the world that has a merchant marine worth 
dered will be made by the Post Office Department to the Ship- | CSidering has in some way or another included subsidy with 
ine Roar Rae , en aidiidciein ior | Other forms of national aid. This is the fully established prac- 
ping Board. This amount expended for carriage of foreign | ©, 
mails is estimated at about $5,000,000 per annum tice of all of the sea-trading peoples. Would these shrewd com 
F ' tee ead : mercial folk adopt and continue a subsidy system if it did not 
“produce results” commensurate with each nation’s racial fit- 
If the owner of a vessel during any fiscal year receives a net | ness and opportunities? 
return of more than 10 per cent he is required to pay the Ship- We must approach consideration of the subsidy problem in 
ping Board 50 per cent of such earnings in excess of 10 per cent | the fullest possible spirit of open-mindedness. Is it not quite 
until the amount of compensation received under the act is re- | possible that the other nations of the world in their attitude 
turned. The provision is a safeguard against any profiteering | toward shipping subsidies have been right and that America 


POR A 100 PER CENT AMERICAN MERCHANT MARIN®, 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD USB AMERICAN SHIPS. 


SUBSIDIES USED BY OUR COMPETITORS, 
Whatever our prejudices may be against the word “ subsidy” 


PROFITEERING GUARDED AGAINST, 


at the Government’s expense. has been wrong? 
There are a number of other minor provisions in the bill Let us look for a moment into the history of Government aid 
which I do not consider necessary to discuss. to the merchant marine. We all know that by common consent 


This bill deals with American shipping as Congress finds it | the American Congress in the very first law passed by the first 
to-day, not with American shipping as it might have been or as | Congress under the Constitution—a law framed by the founders 
many of us would like to have it. It recognizes that the laws | of the Republic, by Washington, Adams, Madison, and Jeffer- 
enacted to meet the demands of labor for superior living and | son—provided the protection of discriminating or preferential 
working conditions on American ships are on the statute books | duties for the young American merchant marine. We all know 
to stay. Therefore, provision is attempted to be made whereby | that under that policy in a few years, instead of carrying 23 
the Government is to assume such additional burdens as its | per cent of our imports under our own flag, as in 1789, we were 
legislation imposes. Furthermore, it recognizes the fact that it | carrying 85 and 90 per cent in our own vessels, and that the 
is more expensive for us to break into the commercial fields now | tonnage of our overseas shipping rose with an unexampled swift- 
fully occupied by our competitors than it is for us to remain in ' ness from 123,000 in 1789 to 981,000 in 1810, 












OUR ADVANTAGES THROWN AWAY. 


Our achievement was so extraordinary, our confidence so 
strong, that in the years after the War of 1812 we allowed 
ourselves to be tied up in commercial treaties by the clever 
and far-seeing diplomats of Europe, so that the discriminating 
duties were finally, though not completely until 1850, abandoned 
by our Government. Looking back we can now see that we 
were outgeneraled and beaten. ? 

And what did the governments of the Old World do when they 
had us thus bound hand and foot against renewal of the dis- 
criminating duties? These governments deliberately took up 
another policy, a very effective policy, of steamship subsidies 
and subventions, begun by Great Britain in a mail subsidy of 
6425,000 a year, which created the Cunard Line of trans-Atlantic 
stermers in the year 1839. Having called the Cunard Line into 
being, the British Government granted another subsidy of 
$1,300,000 a year to the Peninsular & Oriental Line to the Fast 
Indies, and still another subsidy of a like sum to the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co. for a steamship service under the 
British flag to the West Indies and the east coast of South 
America. Practically all of the British merchant steamship 
services were subsidized in those crucial years of the develop- 
inent of steamship building and steam machinery building. So 
that very soon Great Britain, which had been squarely beaten 
in sail craft, saw her hope to regain the mastery of the seas. 

But the United States then was not blind and idle. Barred 
by the treaties from a readoption of discriminating duties, the 
American Government sought to meet British competition by 
initiating a vigorous mail-subsidy system of its own. This is the 
record of history, perhaps forgotten by some of us, but not 
forgotten by all of us. 

SOUTHERNERS INITIATED SUBSIDY POLICY. 

I would invite the attention of Senators to the recorded fact 
that these first and earliest of American steamship subsidies 
were given by southern lawmakers, acting on the recommenda- 
tion of a Democratic President. 

The honor of initiating this first American subsidy policy, 
which, while it was applied, proved splendidly successful, belongs 
to two southern Senators of distinguished reputation in their 
time—Thomas Butler King, of Georgia. and Thomas J. Rusk, 
of Texas. Only a year after the first British Cunard steam- 
ships had begun their regular trans-Atlantic service from Liver- 
pool to Halifax and Boston Senator King began to advocate in 
Washington an annual appropriation of a million dollars for 
the carrying of the mails and the encouragement of American 
steamship building and navigation. Later Senator Rusk was 
an ardent advocate of the same policy. Senator Kir for ex- 
unple, said: 

It is sufficient to show that they (British statesmen) are resolved, 

far as practicable, to monopolize the intercourse between these two 


ig, 


important points. This movement shows clearly that the time has 
arrived when we must decide whether we will yield this essential 


branch of navigation and this indirect means of extending our naval 
armaments to our great commercial rival, or whether we shal! promptly 
extend to our enterprising merchants the necessary means to enable 
them to bring American energy, enterprise, and skill into successful 
competition with British sagacity and capital. Of all the lines of sail- 
ing packets which cross the Atlantic, not one is owned in Europe; and 
is not to be doubted that American merchants, properly encouraged, 
| assuredly excel in them (steamship lines) as they have done in 
ling vessels; and when we reflect that this may be accomplished to 
the mutual advantage and advancement of our commercial and miljtary 
marine, it would seem that no statesman ought to hesitate for a moment 
to xive his support to a measure which is demanded alike by prudence 
and the necessities of our position. 

‘These words found a patriotic response in the Congress. An 
act of Congress in 1845 authorized the Postmaster General to 
lake contracts with American shipowners for the carriage of 
nails in American-built ships to Europe. 

HOW DEMOCRACY AIDED SHIPPING. 

President Polk, in a message to Congress, speaking of sup- 
plementary legislation, said: 

The enlightened policy by which a rapid communication with the 
arious distant parts of the world is established, by means of American- 

ilt steamers, would find an ample reward in the increase of our com- 
merece and in making our country and its resources more favorably 
known abroad: but the national advantage is still greater—of having 
our naval officers made familiar with steam navigation and of having 
he privilege of taking the ships already equipped for immediate service 

moment's notice, and will be cheaply purchased by the compensa- 
tion to be paid for the transportation of the mail, over and above the 
postage received. A just nationai pride, no less than our commercial 
interests, would seem to favor the policy of augmenting the number of 
this description of vessels. 

These were days of strength and glory for the Democratic 
Party in the Nation. For the most of these years that party 
continued to control our national destinies. It was character- 


wi 


ized in its foreign and domestic policies by the fervent patriot- 
ism of Andrew Jackson and of the great Democrats who came 
after him. 


Those statesmen saw nothing inconsistent between 
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Democratic Party faith and national mail subsidies to American 
steamships, serving as these ships did as our indispensable 
naval reserve in time of war. 


JEFFERSON’S WORDS RING TRUE TO-DAY. 


The immortal founder of the Democratic Party, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, had the American merchant marine in mind when in 
1793 he wrote these remarkable words to the House of Repre- 
sentatives : 

Our navigation involves still higher considerations. As a branch of 
industry it is valuable, but as a resource of defense essential. Its value 
as a branch of industry is enhanced by the dependence of so many 
other branches on it. In times of general peace it multiplies com- 
petitors for employment in transportation, and so keeps that at its 
proper level, and in times of war—that is to say, when those nations, 
who may be our principal carriers, shall be at war with each other—if 
we have not within ourselves the means of transportation, our produce 
must be exported in belligerent vessels, at the increased expense of war 
freight and insurance, and the articles which will not bear that must 
perish on our hands. 

But it is as a resource of defense that our navigation will admit 
neither neglect nor forbearance. The position and circumstances of 
the United States leave them nothing to fear on their land board, and 
nothing to desire beyond their present rights. But on their seaboard 
they are open to injury, and they have there, too, a commerce which 
must be protected. This can only be done by possessing a respectable 
body of citizen seamen and of artisans and establishments in readiness 
for shipbuilding. 

No wiser words were ever uttered, and every one of them is 
applicable to-day. 

EFFECT OF EARLY SUBSIDY. 

Under our ocean mail law of 1845 and a later law of 1847 a 
subsidy of $200,000 a year for 20 voyages was provided for the 
Ocean Steamship Co. to maintain a line from New York to 
France and Germany. The first line of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Co. was established on the Pacific coast, and another and con- 
necting line was established by mail subsidy from New York 
to the Isthmus of Panama. Moreover, excellent, though smaller, 
services were put upon the seas from Charleston and New 
Orleans to the West Indies. 

In 1847 a very important contract was concluded between the 
Postmaster General and the Collins Steamship Line for a serv- 
ice from New York to Liverpool. which was intended to be the 
most effective in the world. The first subsidy to that line was 
of $385,000 a year—a sum, it is to be remarked, much smaller 
than the $425,000 which Great Britain had paid for the estab- 
lishment of the Cunard Line, with smaller and inferior steam- 
ers. Not only did the Collins company fulfill its contracts, but 
it even exceeded them by building steamships twice the size 
and of far greater speed than the Cunarders, the most power- 
ful, swift, and efficient steamers in existence. Because of their 
extruordinary performances anc of their higher cost Congress 
voluntarily increased the Collins subsidy to $858,000 a vear. At 
that time, or soon after, the Cunard steamers, regularly beaten 
by the American, voyage after voyage, were receiving about 
$900,000 from the British Government. 

WHEN AMERICAN SHIPS 


LED ALL. 


The results of that noble trans-Atlantic steamship competi- 
tion—and it was inaugurated by Democrats, I want my Demo- 
cratic colleagues to understand—was all in favor of the Ameri- 


can flag. The great American steamers drew all the best 
passenger traffic and broke the monopolistic freight rates of 
the Lritish steamers from £7 10s. to £4 per ton. American deep 
sea steam tonnage rapidly increased from 20,870 in 1849 to 


115,045 in 1855, when our best ocean steamships were incem- 
parably better than the best ocean steamships of the British 
fleet. Dr. David A. Wells, remembered to-day as a great author- 
ity on trade and commerce, in his history of the merchant 
marine, thus describes this memorable achievement : 

During the single year 1849-50 we increased our ocean steam ton- 
nage 113 per cent, and the seagoing qualities and performances of our 
vessels were so admirable that the Cunard company, which had then 
been in operation 10 years, was obliged to bring out new ships to com 
pete with them. The prospect, therefore, at one time was that the 
United States, although late in the start in this new department of 
foreign shipping, would soon equal if not overtake her great commer! 
cial competitor. 


A united country devotedly upheld the national mail-subsidy 


policy which was bringing such profit to the country and glory 
to the Stars and Stripes. Senator Bayard of Delaware-—a 
name of high honor in the annals of the Democratic Party—-in 


speaking directly for the subsidy to the Collins steamers, said: 


I am willing to trust American skill and industry in competition 
with any people on the globe, when they stand nation to nation, with 
out Government interference. ®* But if the treasury of a foreign nation 
is poured into the lap of individuals for the purpose of destroying the 
interests of my country, or for building up a commercial marine at 
the expense of the commerce and prosperity of the United Stetes, I, 
for one, will count no cost in countervailing such governmental] action 
on the part of Great Britain or any foreign power, 
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PROTECTION OR DEFEAT AND DISHONOR. 


Now, I ask Senators to listen to these eloquent words from 
Senator Lewis Cass, of Michigan, a distinguished western Demo- 


crat In advocating the Collins subsidy he said: 
Well, sir, it is a question of protection—of high and important and 
holy protection—in the best sense of the term; the protection.of our 


country, of our expatriated seamen, of our commerce, of our interests, 
of our honor, of our soil, or all that gives dignity and character to na- 
tions ; protection against defeat, disgrace, and dishonor. 

Merchants and shipowners of Chagleston, 8. C., petitioned 
Congress to continue to grant the Collins subsidy of $858,000, 
asking fer it “not as residents of Charleston but as patriotic 
citizens of the United States.” 

This was the situation, Senators, when the storm of civil war 
began to cloud the national horizon. By the end of the decade 
before 1861 we all recall how the sections were splitting asunder 
in the fratricidal quarrel over slavery and secession. The na- 
tional spirit that had been so strong and united gradually 
changed to sectional hatred. And with it there came a terrible 
but inevitable change in the national attitude toward the mer- 
chant marine, 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My recollection is that the aid to the 
Collins Line, which had been increased to $858,000, was reduced 
from that figure to the original amount, and then subsequently 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


abandoned before the outbreak of the Civil War. I am not 
sure about that, but that is my recollection. 
Mr. RANSDELL. It was practically abandoned. My next 


paragraph, I will say to the Senator, will go somewhat into de- 
tail as to that. 
SUBSIDY WITHDRAWAL FATAL, 

Most of those great steamships sailed from northern ports. 
All of the steamships were potential factors in war. There is 
no need to go into particulars of that sad experience. But the 
fact, briefly, is that on the insistence of some, though not all, of 
the southern Senators the national policy of mail subsidy to 
American steamers was cut down in 1856—just as the Senator 
from Florida suggests—and almost swept away in 1858 against 
the opposition of the merchants of the country and the opposi- 
tion also of most of the public men of the Northern States and 
of some of the public men of the Southern States. Within a few 
months the American trans-Atlantic ships, without a subsidy, 
were overwhelmed by the British subsidized competition, now 
more generous and insistent than ever, and not one regular 
American steamship line was left in trans-Atlantic service when 
the Civil War actually broke out in the spring of 1861. 

It was not the actual fighting of the Civil War that crippled 
and began to destroy the American merchant marine. Its de- 
cline had set in before the war because of the withdrawal of 
national aid from American shipping companies, which allowed 
them to be struck down by the heavily subsidized steamship 
companies of Great Britain. That is the record of history. It 
has its impressive lesson for all of us reunited Americans of 
to-day. 

We all know and deplore how many of the passions and preju- 
dices of the Civil War remained after the war had ended. For 
many years thereafter it continued to be impossible to bring the 
country together in support of any adequate policy of national 
encouragement to the merchant marine. A few brief, insufli- 
cient mail subsidies were given to American steamships to 
South America and across the Pacific Ocean, with scanty re- 
sults because these subsidies were not persisted in as were the 
similar payments of Great Britain. Not until 1891 was a com- 
prehensive shipping bill passed by the Senate of the United 
States, and that bill was so badly reduced and crippled in the 
House of Representatives that no real results were anticipated 
from it. As a matter of fact, that measure—the ocean mail law 
of March 3, 1891—was vigorously enforced by President Cleve- 
land, in whose second administration the new American line 
of trans-Atlantic steamers, with first-class ships of 20 knots, 
was established from New York to Southampton, a line that 
was destined to render the country invaluable service in the 
Spanish War of 1898 and again in the World War of 1914. 
That was a subsidy law, a mail subsidy law, but it was impar- 
tially upheld alike by Republicans and by Democrats. 

OUR SHRINKING SHARE IN OUR SEA TRADE. 

This comparatively recent scanty mail subsidy legislation had 
little or no effect on our merchant marine, which had been 
shrinking continually from the time the broader policy of mail 
subsidy to American steamships was swept away in 1858. 
After 1860 our foreign commerce in American ships dropped 





ns 


rapidly from 65.2 per cent in 1861 to 26.2 per cent in 1875, to 
12.8 per cent in 1890, and to 8.2 per cent in 1901, 

Speaking after 1891, the postmaster general of Great Britain, 
Henniker Heaton, contrasting our national policy of neglect 
with the vigorous British policy of encouragement, said—and | 
hope Senators will listen to this quotation from the British 
postmaster general: 

As American ships were not subsidized, their owners could not com. 
pete with the Cunard and other companies, the art of shipbuilding jan. 

uished, and the American carrying trade was transferred to foreigy 
ottoms. In 1891 only 13 per cent of the exports from the United States 
were carried in American sbips, which at one time had engrossed 99 
per cent. 

With a manifest contempt for American blindness and inac- 
tion, this British postmaster general added—listen to this: 


As a consequence of refusing $5,000,000 a year in subsidies durin 


30 years to native shipowners, or $150,000,000, the United States bad 


to pay in the same period not less than $3,000,000,000 for freights, 
while their mercantile marine dwindled into insignificance. 

Senators, that is the statement of the postmaster general of 
our great commercial rival, Great Britain, and I do not think 
he began to state the case as strongly as it should have been 
stated. Such is American maritime history as keenly seen and 
unerringly stated by our chief competitor. 

When the World War broke out in 1914 about 9 per cent of 
our foreign commerce was being carried in American ships, 
The conring of this great conflict found us with practically 
no merchant marine, and it was not until 1916 that the Cov- 
ernment, through the shipping act, showed a determined inten- 
tion to put our shipping back on the seas. This was forced 
by the realization of the absolute necessity of protecting our 
country and our commerce, as well as the commerce of other 
nations, in view of the rapid destruction of merchant vessels 
by German submarines. Little was accomplished before we 
entered the war in 1917, however, and we were then brought to 
realize our helplessness and the folly of allowing our marine 
to fall off to the extent that we had. When the German ships 
were interned or withdrawn totally and the ships of the other 
nations were partially withdrawn, there resulted a paralysis in 
our export commerce which we shall never forget. A great part 
of our grain, cotton, meat products, lumber, copper, and manu- 
factured goods available for export could not be moved. Our 
producers lost billions of dollars and our national prosperity 
was for a time imperiled. The resultant increase in the cost 
to the consumers of foreign food products, as well as to the 
manufacturers dependent upon essential foreign raw materials, 
was also tremendous. The whole country felt the effect. 


FARMERS SUFFER FROM LACK OF SHIPS, 


It was the farmer who suffered first from this paralysis of 
our export commerce, It was the farmer who was forced to 
pay the most extortionate freight rates by the reduced foreign 
shipping that remained in service. Rates on grain from (al- 
veston to Liverpool were increased 174 per cent, on cotton 561 
per cent. Other rates on agricultural products were raised to a 
similar extent, so that at one time our farmers were actually 
compelled to pay more money for the carriage of their grain to 
Liverpool than they received for all the labor of preducing it. 

The unceasing cry of our allies was, “ Ships; more ships!’ 
The cry was taken up and repeated by our own farmers, miners, 
merchants, and manufacturers who sought nrarkets across the 
sea for their surplus products. It was necessary also to move 
2,000,000 soldiers across the sea and everything required by 
them. Our allies made constant and heavy demands upon us 
which could be supplied only by more ships. The result was 
the purchase and construction of a vast nunrber of vessels, 
which cost about three and one-half billion dollars, These 
ships—1,442 steel, Government-owned vessels, approximately 
7,000,000 gross tons—are now the property of our country ; they 
are our ships, and they are being handled by our agents, seven 
patriotic American citizens who constitute the United States 
Shipping Board, loyal, true men, who are doing their very best 
with a most difficult situation, and are entitled to our cordial, 
active support. They are handling to the best of their ability 
these Government ships and a vast deal of property connected 
with shipping. 

The board and its agent, the United States Emergency [leet 
Corporation, constitute by long odds the greatest shipping or- 
ganization on earth, having in its hands and under its control 
a much larger tonnage of ships than has ever before been 
handled by a single corporation since the world began. We 
must give every assistance in our power to the Shipping Board, 
in order that it may make a success of its giant task and in s0 
deing may perform service of inestimable value to the Republic. 
The board has made the most elaborate study of every ques- 
tion connected with shipping and presented its findings and 
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ymendations to the President, who, in turn, has sent them 


— 
os Cdngress, as I have indicated herein. We can net do better 
than follow the advice of the Shipping Board. 

WE SHOULD CARRY HALF OUR COMMERCE. 

it is important for many reasons—indeed, it is imperative in 
the interest of national welfare—that the United States create 
and maintain a merchant marine capable of carrying not less 
than one-half its foreign commerce, and that at least 50 per 
vent of its exports and imports of every kind, including pas- 
<pnvers, be actually carried in ships owned, operated, financed, 
and insured by Americans. The percentage is fixed at one-half 
on the assumption that our imports will about equal our ex- 
ports for some years to come, and it is fair for our ships to 
handle an amount equivalent to the volume of our exports. 
We must of necessity for a long while import practically as 
much as we export; for most of the world is unable to pay us 
any money, and the only practical way to engage in foreign 
trade is by barter and exchange of commodities. 

Without imports we would in many cases either have to pro- 
duce the things now imported or cease to use them. Our cli- 
mate, soil, and resources are not favorable to the production 
of many articles which we import in large quantities. 

American ships are our delivery wagons. They belong to us. 
We are Vitally interested in their success. Their officers and 
crews are citizens of the United States, who pay taxes and per- 
form the same patriotic duties as other citizens of the Republic. 
Foreigners are our competitors in selling. Why should we 
make our business rivals act as salesmen and delivery wagons 
for us? Is it reasonable to expect them to work solely for our 
interest? Would our great merchants be satisfied to have de- 
liveries of their goods made by their competitors? 

The same principle applies on the seas. The ships of the Brit- 

jur chief maritime rivals, pay no taxes in America to sus- 
n our schools and churches, our Government and civilization. 
ihe wages earned by English crews go to make homes in 
Britain, while our sailors make American homes. The earnings 
of British ships pay interest on capital and insurance to British 
companies, while our ships earn a return for American invest- 
ments and American insurance companies. 


UNITED STATBS SHIPS VITAL 


is] 


TO UNITED STATES TRADE. 


The United States is a great mercantile Nation of 110,000,000 

souls, having close business connections with the whole world; 
“and our only means of transportation to the people frem whom 

we buy and to whom we sell, except as to Canada and Mexico, is 
by ship. The ship is to the sea—which covers 73 per cent of 
the earth’s surface, the land being only 27 per cent—what the 
steamboat is to canal and river, the freight and passenger train 
to the railway, the truck and automobile to the highway. It is 
the means of transporting freight and passengers from place to 
place; and just as Americans own and operate the agencies of 
transportation on their interior waters, highways, and railways 
so should they own and operate enough ships to carry their 
commerce on the seas. 

During the calendar year 1921 our total foreign commerce, 
iggregating forty-six and a half million cargo tons, was valued 
at $6,000,000,000. The commerce of 1920 was double that amount 
in value, and it is thought that the commerce of the current year 
will be worth greatly in excess of six billiens. Exports in 1921 
were valued at $3,806,995,000 and imports at’ $2,186,365,000. 
Of this total commerce of exports and imports last year 36 per 
cent was Carried in British vessels, 35 per cent in American, and 
“9 per cent in ships of all other nations. These figures are ex- 
clusive of the oil and Great Lakes trade. It thus appears that 
only a little more than one-third of our foreign commerce, ex- 
cluding oil and that handled on the Great Lakes, was carried in 
American ships. 

In general, economists figure that ocean freight charges aver- 
age about 8 per cent of the value of the goods carried. On this 
basis, by making an analysis of the returns of the Department 
of Commerce, it is possible to figure out what was paid for 

shipping to various nations engaged in trade with this country. 
For the calendar year 1921 the freight moneys divided among 
three classes of shipping were as follows: 


NOI ee a Ol eileen ane idahtieimainniinad $171, 000, 000 
RPV Ne ee or ee acaba 172, 000, 000 
UtRCER: accisdhah eae tnacased eocghetnnaticn ahieniiaiaadeail 135, 000, 000 

EE acti a aainnemiesiamenmaamecenieecnminiaiieearaeaiaiD 478, 000, 000 


Of this large sum paid for freight, 36 per cent went to British 
vessels, 35 per cent to American, and 29 per cent to the ships 
of all other countries combined. The division of earnings by 
flags was as follows in millions of dollars: British, 172.3; 


American, 171.0; Japanese, 33.6; French, 20.1; Norwegian, 18.8; 
Dutch, 18.5; Italian, 14.3; Danish, 6.2; 


Swedish, 6.1; Spanish, 
Belgian, 2.8; German, 1.4; and others, 7.1. 








In addition to this vast sum of $307,000,000 paid to foreigners 
last year for freight on our commerce, we sent them more then 
$100,000,000 for marine insurance—a total payment to foreign- 
ers of $407,000,000 in 1921 for marine freight and insurance, 
at least one-third of which should have been kept at home. 


OUR SHIPS FAILING IN COMPETITION. 


A cursory analysis of trade returns shows—and, Mr. Presi- 
dent and Senators, this is a sad thing to me—that American 
shipping is not standing up under competition, and that mat- 
ters are growing worse instead of better. In December, 1920, 
over 50 per cent of the vessels engaged in our foreign trade 
were under the American flag, and with that number we were 
carrying slightly more than 38 per cent of the value of the total 
exports and imports. In December, 1921, however, although 
we still had more than 50 per cent of the active ships, we car- 
ried only 29 per cent of the value of the goods; and the value 
of the goods carried last December—1921—to the net tonnage 
of the vessels engaged was only $28 for the American ship per 
ton to $68 for the foreign tonnage. 

We were carrying 50 per cent of our trade in our own ships 
two years ago, exclusive of oil and the Great Lakes trade, 
Since then the volume of ship tonnage under the American 
flag has grown steadily, and the proportion of cargo tonnage 
or commerce moving in our own vessels has declined almost as 
steadily. In May, 1920, 50.1 per cent of our imports were 
American-carried ; in December, 1921, only 28.5 per cent—a de- 
cline of nearly 22 per cent. In the same period the proportion 
of our exports going in American bottoms has fallen about 20 
per cent. 

BRITISH SHIPS LBAD IN OUR OWN TRADE. 

In fact, we have now reached the point where British ships 
are carrying more of our trade than we are. I do not mean 
merely in the trade between the United States and British pos- 
sessions, but between the United States and the world. ‘The 
same is true of the minor maritime nations grouped together; 
so that out of the three groups comprised of British vessels, 
all other foreign vessels, and American vessels our ships are 
now at the tail of the procession, carrying only slightly more 
than a guarter of our foreign commerce. This is true of the 
amount of cargo carried as well as the value of that cargo. 
Figures compiled by the Shipping Board show that in the last 
month for which I have a record—December, 1921—out of 
3,505,000 tons carried in the overseas trade, 1,098,000 were 
transported in British vessels, 1,390,000 in those of other foreign 
merchant marines, and only 1,017,000 in American bottoms. 

Great Britain is our chief competitor; but there are many 
others who must not be discounted as rivals, as a glance at the 
millions of dollars paid out in freight last year will show. Nor- 
wegian ships alone took not far from twenty millions. How 
much of this do you suppose was received for carrying goods 
between the United States and Norway? Fighty per cent of 
the Norwegian ships coming to and going from the United 
States are engaged in commerce in which Norway has not one 
penny of interest, either as the buyer or seller of the goods. 

Nearly thirty-five millions went to Japanese ships, twenty mil- 
lions to French, about nineteen millions to Holland, and about 
fifteen millions to Italy. Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Belginm, 
and Germany were all credited with lesser amounts, which 
amounts, however, run into the millions: and after the ships of 
all these nations have had their share there still remains an 
item of over seven millions earned by the ships of other coun- 
tries in our carrying trade. Who are these others? They in- 
clude vessels of the merchant marines of Finland, Honduras, 
Chile, Cuba, Yugoslavia, and a few other nations. 

BRITAIN CARRIES HALF WORLD'S COMMERCE. 


We can not, of course, expect to have all our foreign trade 
carried in American vessels; but we are at least entitled to one- 
half of it. sritain’s merchant marine carries two-thirds of 
Britain’s trade, nine-tenths of the trade of her possessions, and 
so large a slice of the commerce of other countries that it is 
estimated her ships transport more than half of the world’s sea 
trade. She carried 36 per cent of our ocean commerce during 
1921, and figures just issued by the British Government show 
that American vessels in 1921 transported less than 5 per cent 
of the sea-borne trade of the United Kingdom. This is a splen- 
did showing for Britain and a very poor one for us. 

It is manifest that we are letting our ocean-carrying trade 
slip away from us, and that if nothing is done to aid our mer- 
chant marine we may cut an even smaller figure on the seas 
than before the war, when less than 10 per cent of our trade 
was American-carried. 

The United States has never given any but mail subsidies to 
American ships. The provision to pay to American “ tramp” 
cargo steamers of less than 13 knots a compensation of one-half 
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of a cent per gross ton for each 100 nautical miles sailed, that 
is contained in the hew shipping bill, undeniably marks a new 
departure in marine legislation. Higher compensation is pro- 
vided for faster ships of regular services carrying the mails on 
a per ton per hundred miles basis; but these ships thus com- 
pensated must carry the mails without the pay provided by the 
present law, which means a return of a sizable portion of the 
subsidy, 
AID WILL MAKE SHIP SALBS POSSIBLE. 

If the Government does not extend direct aid to shipping, and 
thereby materially encourage men to enter into the shipping 
business with a reasonable prospect for earning a fair return 
ou their investment, it will be impossible for the Shipping Board 
to dispose of the greater portion of its very large fleet of slow, 
moderate-sized vessels. Most of these ships are suitable only 
for the tramp service, being small to medium size, 3,000 to 7,000 
toyS, with a rather slow steaming radius, and not equipped to 
carry passengers. Vessels of this class, if given reasonable as- 
sistance, as provided in the pending bill, can operate from a 
number of the smaller ports of America with a fair prospect of 
success, thereby establishing business out of these ports to the 
great benefit of the country generally, increasing the number 
of its ocean ports, and preventing congestion. The prospect of 
such a business as this, conducted in smaller vessels, will natu- 
rally create a demand for them, and the Shipping Board will 
have an opportunity to sell a great many, if not all of them, 
whereas without such special aid or subsidy, if that term be 
preferred, a vast number of these vessels will remain in the 
hands of the Shipping Board indefinitely, with colossal ultimate 
loss to the Nation. 

it my candid opinion that the increased value of the 
Shipping Board vessels and the creation of a market for them 
resulting from the passage of the pending bill, especially the 
provision for direct aid, will more than offset the total amount 


LS 


paid by the Government in aid of shipping under the bill 
during the next 10 years. In other words, I consider that 


sound business justifies the passage of this bill in order that 
the Government may be able to dispose of a very costly asset 
to its own citizens, which is now unsalable, and which by the 
passage of the measure would be rendered saleable at a 
reasonable price. 

[iven if a strong American merchant marine were not needed 
for patriotic reasons, nor for the purpose of handling at least 
one-half of our vast commerce, nor for use as a naval auxiliary, 
then we should pass this bill to create a market for the big 
lot of vessels now in the hands of the board. 

THE SOUTH VITALLY CONCERNED. 

[ would particularly invite the attention of Senators from 
Southern States to the fact that this compensation or aid to 
the slower, smaller cargo ships is of especial value to the 
South, with its exports of cotton, lumber, tobacco, and other 
bulky commodities. Without aid to these slower cargo ships 
it is not probable that many of our existing services in Shipping 
Board steamers can be continued out of southern ports, or 
that these ports will maintain a foothold for the gradual 
development of the faster and larger passenger ships, to a 
share of which they are rightfully entitled. Compensation for 
mail steamers, amply justified by Democratic precedents which 
I have cited, would not suffice for present southern interests. 
There must be compensation also for the cargo “tramps” 
especially adapted to our new and growing lines if those lines 
are to be saved to the ports of the South Atlantic and the 
Gulf of Mexico, 

Within the last four or tive vears we have seen the creation 
of a new sea power on the South Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico—an American sea power of ships managed and oper- 
ated from our southern ports, purchasing their stores there, 
employing their crews there, carrying our commerce to markets 
some of which we have never reached before. Foreign ships 
had come and gone through the yvears—ships built abroad, 
owned abroad, officered and manned abroad, distributing their 
profits mostly abroad, and carrying our commerce on routes 
which foreign shipowners and merchants determined. In other 
words, the European maritime powers had held our southern 
ports in almost absolute vassalage, and had destroyed all hope 
of an American shipping of our own. Are there any of us 
who would like to have these old conditions return to Norfolk, 
or Newport News, or Wilmington, or Charleston, or Savannah, 
Jacksonville, or Tampa, or Mobile, or New Orleans, or 
Houston, or Galveston? 

No: never! Equally with our brethren of the North, we of 
the South want our own American merchant marine, and 
this proposed bill points more clearly and powerfully than any 
bill which we have seen before the way in which we can secure 
and keep it. 


or 
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RECESS, 
Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate in open executive 
session stand in recess until Monday at 12 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to, and (at 4 o'clock and 55 ininufes 
D. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, March 27, i920 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Satrurpay, J/arch 25, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 
Blessed Lord, Thou hast given us such beautiful ministries 


as the unseen love, the unannounced joy, and the satisfactions 
of labor that till the common and the unheeded ways of life 
For these gracious bounties we have no self-satisfying return 
but in our hearts is the psalm of gratitude. We would ask Theo 
for wisdom to conceive, for power to execute, and for love to 
constrain, that we may at all times seek the good and prefer ty 
do it. O be a shield, a staff, and a shelter to the Loves of our 
hearthstones and those who may be away, and when the liursi) 
winds blow hold them to Thy breast. In the name of Jesus o 
Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Harry St. George Tucker, who has been elected fo hil 
the vacancy caused by the death of the late Representitive 
H. D. Flood, of the tenth district of Virginia, may he permitted 
to take the oath of oflice without presenting his credentials. He 
was elected without opposition, I may say. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr, Mont, 
GUE] asks unanimous consent that Mr. Tucker may be perinitfed 
to take the oath of office at the present time, although bis ove 
dentials have not arrived. Is there objection? {After a putse 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. Tucker appeared at the bar of the House and took (he 
oath of office. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of folio 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representative: 
was requested: 

S. 3800. An act granting a pension to Marie Doughty 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed witli 
out amendment joint resolution (H. J. Res. 263) authorizing 
the purchase of land for cemeteries for American military dead 
in Europe and for improvement thereof. 


ANNIVERSARY OF LANDING 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, to-day is the two hundred and 
eighty-eighth anniversary of the landing of Gov. Leonavd 
vert at St. Clements Island, in the settlement of Marylaud 
eolony dedicated to religious and civic liberty. I ask 
mous consent to extend my remurks ib the Recorp on thal sil 
ject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks voi 
mous consent to extend bis remarks in the Recorp on fle sub 
ject indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause. | Th 
Chair hears none. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolv 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the site 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill makiuy, 3; 
propriations for the War Department. 

The motion was agreed fo. 

Accordingly the House resolved ifself into the Comimunifice ) 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10871, with Mr. Lonawortit in ‘fe 
ehair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations for the military aad tou 


the 


nz 
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OF GOVERNOR CALVERT, 


rapa 


hy title 


military activities of the War Department for the fiscal yerr ou) 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 0! 


fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. Graco]. 
Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. Chairman, [ ask that ¢he Clerk 
the amendment, 


enor 
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rhe Clerk read as follows: 

Page 79, line 25, strike out ““$800,000” and insert “$1,002,800.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, the National Guard asked 
for an appropriation of $1,928,000 for this item, and they stated 
that it was necessary for the continued development of the Na- 
tiontl Guard along the lines that they were then developing. 
Now, it does seem to me there ought to be a policy one way or 
the other. We ought te make a sufficient appropriation here to 
enable the National Guard to develop in the way that it is now 
developing, or we ought to adopt the committee report, which is 
on the line of eliminating all expensive technical units. And in 
order to bring that question before the committee I move to 
amend the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
i Mr. Craco] by substituting $1,928,000. 

Mr. CRAGO. I will accept that amendment. 

\ir. HARRISON. And then we will have the proposition 
directly before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia offer 
his amendment now? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

‘ir. HARRISON. One minute, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make an explanation. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his amendment 
to the Clerk. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move to substitute $1,936,320. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harrison to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Crago: Page 79, line 25, strike out “ $800,000” and insert in lieu 

ereof “ $1,936,320.” 

Mr. HARRISON. My object, Mr. Chairman, in offering the 

nendment is to bring squarely before this committee the ques- 
‘ion as to whether we wish to develop the National Guard ac- 
cording to the lines on which it is now being developed or 
whether we wish to eliminate all the expensive technical 
units in the service. Now, it seems to me to be utterly unfair, 
if we are going to continue the expensive units that I have 
referred to—the Cavalry, the Tank Corps, and the various 
technical units of the National Guard—that we should not stop 
the progress now being developed in the National Guard. 
\Vhy should the States that now have these units be permitted 
to have them while States that need them should be denied 
them by reason of the appropriation? Therefore I think that 
e should bring the question squarely before the committee 
us to whether we are going to have these units in the National 
(juard. If we are going to have them, the National Guard in 
the various States that do not now have them should be permitted 
to organize them, and they should not be confined to the States 
have already organized them. Therefore I offer the 
iuucndment in the present case in order that the committee 
can pass directly upon the question, and if they vote down this 
uuendment, then we ought to vote down all the amendments 
to the committee report. 


that 


Mr. SISSON, Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat amazed at my 
friend’s amendment, because he is now asking for several thou- 
sund’ dollars more than the Militia Bureau itself asked for. 
They asked for only $1,928,000. The gentleman asks for 


$1,936,320. 

Mr. HARRISON. I took it from the record of the hearings. 

Mr. SISSON. They made an estimate of $1,928,000. But it 

shows you, gentlemen of the committee, that when a man gets 
ihe military spirit in him a few thousand dollars does not make 
uny difference, 

Now, I believe that every real friend of the National Guard 

ll oppose this amendment. The moment you convince the 
\merican people that the National Guard is as expensive a 
init as the Regular Army, then there is no argument in favor 
of the National Guard. 

The gentleman who is at the head of the 

w, if he had his way, while he is unwilling to put his judg- 
nent against that of the General Staff, believes that the develop- 

ent of the soldier as an infantryman and an artilleryman is as 
lar as we ought to go. Now 

Mr. HARRISON. I would like to read from the hearings 
exactly what he said. 

Mr. SISSON. I have not the time to yield now. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is $1,928,000. 

Mr. SISSON. But you ask for $1,936,000. 

Now, I want to say toe you, gentlemen, that if you will look 
it the appropriation here for 1914—T believe it was; I may be 
luistaken as to exactly the year—the National Guard appropriz- 
tors were $800,000 and some odd, perhaps nearly $900,000. 


National Guard 
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| Next year it was about $1,000,000, and then this bill now car- 
ries between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000 for the National Guard. 

In other words, it increased from the year 1914 down to the 
present time from less than $1,000,000 to more than $25,000,000. 
We make provision in this bill to take care not only of the 
National Guard as it is now, but if they propose to develop the 
organization of infuatrymen at the close of the next year we are 
asked to provide that the outlay for forage of the National 
Guard may be $1,928,000—the greatest National Guard that ever 
we had since the organization of this Government. And yet my 
friend and colleague on the committee [Mr. Harrison] comes 
and asks this committee to give $1,936,000, which is $8,000 more 
than was originally asked for. 

Now, I can not conceive of this committee, committed as you 
have been on your side to a policy of economy, committed as our 
party has always been to economy—I can not conceive how you 
will not only add 100 per cent but more than 100 per cent to 
this item; and if you continue to develop technical units, air- 
plane units, chemical-warfare units, and cavalry units, you will 
find the people themselves will become so heartily disgusted 
with the National Guard that they will scourge out of Congress 
any man responsible for that extravagance. Wherever you find 
these units where the boys drill three or four times a week and 
keep horses and other expensive accouterments and implements 
the taxpayers of that neighborhood will complain of the expense. 

I may be doing wrong in thus stating the attitude of the tax- 
payer, the man who pays the taxes, but I do believe you ought 
to give some attention to him, especially in view of the fact 
that we are willing to develop the National Guard in numbers 
as rapidly as the country wants, except that we are denying to 
this organization technical units that are more expensive than 
the ordinary organization of the National Guard requires, and 
I hope this amendment will be voted down. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to change my amendment to “ $1,928,000” instead of “ $1,936,- 
000.” I ask unanimous consent that my amendment be made 
to read “ $1,928,320.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 


The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 


mous consent to modify his amendment in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the gentleman's 
amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harrison: Page 79, line 25, strike out the 
figures ‘‘ $800,000” and insert in lieu thereef “$1,928,520.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, when we passed the national 
defense act of 1916, in providing for the National Guard we 
laid the foundation for a military,force which, if it is allowed 
te grow, can expand, as we all hope it will, until it will far 
eclipse the Regular Army, not only in the number of men but 
in its military strength. It means that within a very few years 
vou will have a force of approximately 440,000 men in the 
Neutional Guard. 

All we did at that time was to prescribe the maximum to 
which it should grow, something over 400,000 men. The War 
Department’ was authorized to prescribe the details of its 
organization. Under regulations adopted by the Board ef the 
General Staff, which formulated the organization of this new 
guard which we authorized in 1916, they provided that it should 
consist of 18 divisions. A division now consists of 14,000 men, 


Of the 18 divisions, 15 are to be infantry and 3 are to be 
cavalry. We are at present considering an item for the forage 
of the animals now in the National Guard, not only for the 
cavalry regiments but other mounted units of the National 


Guard. 

Mr. HILL. Field artillery, for instance. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. Now, if we allow the National Guard 
to expand along the lines of the organization prescribed by the 
War Department, it means that instead of providing 8.000 
animals, as we are asked by the War Department now. in a 
few years you will be asked to provide for 60,000 or 70.000 
animals, xeecording to the number of animals per wnit prescribed 
for the artillery and the cavalry. 

Your eommittee thought it wus not good policy 
to permit any such expensive expansion, not only cuuse they 
thought the Cavalry units were unnecessary from the military 
standpoint, or so large a proportion of Cavalry, because of the 
well-known fact that Cavalry is rapidly out of date as a 
preponderant arm in the military service; from the stand- 
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point of expense, whieh you can readily see is foreshacowedd 
here, and the ultimate cost of the National Guard when fully 
organized, will amount te more than that of the Regular Army 
now, 
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\Ilr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. What is the practical use of a Cavalry troop ina 
State now, as compared with what it has been in past times, 
us a branch of the National Militia? Would it be for the pur- 
pose of putting down insurrection or disorder? 

Mr. ANTHONY, For that purpose, in my opinion, a com- 
pany of Infantry would be worth more than a Cavalry troop. 

Mr. LAYTON. From that standpoint a Cavalry troop would 
be useless along the border? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, I do not know as to that. 

Mr. LAYTON. Largely. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
inan yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ° Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There are a number of very 
efficient National Guard Artillery units. Several of them are 
motorized and some of them are mounted. I was wondering 
what effect this cut will have upon these Artillery units. It 
seems to me that is very important, because artillery is very 
important to-day. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee has provided for only one- 
ialf of the number of animals that the War Department has 
suggested for the National Guard, and undoubtedly it would be 
iecessary to demount some of those mounted units and convert 
them into some other fori of organization. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Would not that disturb the bal- 
ance of the organization in the division and create a situation 
solnewhat like that which existed before the war? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not believe the Artillery of the guard 
is organized in detail into divisions. I think it is organized as 
Army and corps Artillery. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, wi'l the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Is it not a fact that Cavalry was particularly 
useful in the patrol of the Mexican border? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; but I said that for local use in pre- 
serving order, in my opinion, Infantry was more effective than 
Cavalry 

Mr. NORTON. Was not the patrolling of the border more 
effective by the Cavalry than by the Infantry? 

[ know in the patrol of the Mexican border there was a troop 
of cavalry from Cleveland that was said to have rendered excel- 
lent service. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not a fact that at the present time there 
are 8,000 horses in use by the various establishmeuts of the 
National Guard? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They are issued to the National Guard, but 
I deny that they are in use. 

Mr. SNYDER. They are supposed to be in use, and are now 
held for use when desired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. A gentleman suggests that they are now in 
the livery stables. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is a statement that is made, and per- 
haps it is true. But there ure times in the year when training 
is in operation when these horses would all be used. 

Mr. ANTHONY. True. 

Mr. SNYDER, Now, if the appropriation is left as it stands 
in the bill, it will reduce by one-half the number of horses 
that are now on call for this purpose. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is correct. 

Mr. SNYDER. These horses are an absolute necessity if 
the units that are now organized go into training, are they not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; the Government could provide them 
with horses when they go into their annual training camps. 

Ir. SNYDER. From elsewhere? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; when they report for duty at the 
camps for their summer training, the Government could have 
the animals there. ‘ 

Mr. SNYDER. I should like to say just this much further 
to the gentleman. I would be disposed to hold the number of 
horses where it is, but I am absolutely opposed to reducing the 
number so as to lessen the opportunity to give training to those 
who desire it. It is very important that we keep up the 
proper spirit in the National Guard, so that they can enlist 
men and maintain the interest in the organization, and unless 
you have the tools, the machinery, and the horses for them to 
train with, you can not expect any permanent sentiment in 
favor of men going into the National Guard. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think I can say to the gentleman that 
the committee has the same purpose in view. We really do 
not want to cut off one efficient mounted organization of the 
guard. If they can take away the animals from some of the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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companies which can probably be just as efficiently maintained 
as infantry, or some cheaper form of organization, we want 
them to do it; but before we get through with this thing | 


. am 
sure we want to provide all the money that is necessary to take 
care of the present efficient organizations in the guard. Sut 


let me outline a statement of policy that perhaps will chao, 
the gentleman’s view. ” 

Mr. SNYDER. I want to break in just once more, and they 
I will subside. The gentleman uses the expression 
cheaper form of organization.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. It seems to me we are all trying to economize 
wherever we can, but it is not always economy to do the cheap- 
est thing. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But in this case I will say to the gentleman 
that the War Department has practically reached the same 
clusion- 

Mr. SNYDER. I am willing to be convinced. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have a communication from the War De. 
partment in which they at last say they are ready to consider 
a new table of organization for units of the guard. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Before the gentleman makes jis 
statement of policy will he give us this information: How miny 
animals are taken care of by the appropriation recommended 
by the committee, and how many will be taken care of by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Har 
RISON] if adopted? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The amount recommended by the committe 
would take care of 4,000 animals in the National Guard, and 
the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison 
would take care of 9,200. The amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco] would take care of about 8,000 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. How many are provided now? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There are 8,000 in the guard now. 

Mr. CRAGO,. The amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harrison], as I understand, takes care »! 
what they had proposed to issue to the National Guard, bring 
ing the number up to 9,000? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘That is correct. Now, it is interesting ‘0 
go back to 1915. We had then 120,000 men in the Nations! 
Guard, and they cost us $7,500,000 a vear. We now have 140,000 
men in the National Guard and we are appropriating $21,500,000 
for them. 

Mr. CRAGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield to the gentleman from Penn 
sylvania. 

Mr. CRAGO. The gentleman will admit that since that time 
we have enacted legislation which gives pay to these men and 
officers. 

Mr. ANTHONY. * That is true. 

Mr. CRAGO. And we have federalized the National Guard 
since that time and relieved the States from a great deal of the 
financial burden. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am simply stating this in order to show 
the growth of the expense of maintaining the National Guard 

Now, in the table of organization which has been prescribed 
for the National Guard the War Department has ordered that 
units of the class that I am going to read to you be formed, and 
it will be apparent at once that under this table of organization 
it is going to cost us ever-increasing amounts of money to main 
tain the guard if it is permitted. They are not only going to 
carry the three divisions of Cavalry that I spoke to you abou! 
but in the table of organization they propose to create in tlie 
National Guard observation squadrons in the Air Service, bal 
loon groups, balloon companies, balloon parks, photo sections 
of balloon groups, air parks, communication sections, all in tle 
Air Service. In the Medical Service they propose to form met 
cal regiments in the National Guard and headquarters corps 
medical services for each corps headquarters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. ANTHONY. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for tive 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
that his time be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In the quartermaster activities they propose 
to organize in the guard train headquarters, corps trains, motor 
transport companies, motor-cycle companies, motor repair sec 
tions, and wagon trains. Under the head of special corps troo[s 
they propose to organize signal battalions, military police ba! 
talions, field remount depots, service battalions, ordnance co! 
panies, and so on down the list. Why, gentlemen, if we allow 
them to develop along these lines, in two or three years we will 


“ some 





The gentleman asks unanimous conseti! 
Is there objection? 
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»» appropriating just as much for the National Guard as we are 
»ropriating for the Regular Army to-day. 
ic. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 
\NTHONY, I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 
PARKER of New Jersey. What kind of an army will 
. if it does not have these details? 
\NTHONY. The Regular Army will supply these neces- 
ietails and such technigal organizations as would be 
ssary in war. 
‘fr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 
ANTHONY. I will yield to the gentleman from Missouri, 


I would like to finish this statement first, because I do not | 
During the hearings | 


if to occupy all the time in the debate. 
natter was taken up with the Secretary of War, and I 
vant te quote him, 
secretary Weeks says: 


ou go directly to the question which you asked me, I think your 

ia costs are going to mount much bigher than warranted if you 

ire going to spend much money for the supplementary service con- 
nected with the Army. Generally speaking, that should be left to the 
irs. The militia should be largely infantry, and that, from the 

tia standpoint, would do much to lower the cost of the service. 

I iing over horses, air machines, and various other things, including 
cs, to militiamen on the whole, is not well advised. I will not say 
it should not be done at all, beeause I think we should have 
vigh with the militia organizations so that they would know what a 


mk is 


ton 


That is an expression in absolute harmony with the com- 

~'s view. -Since the hearings and since this bill has come 
fore the House the committee has received a letter from the 
retary of War which is, in substance, a statement that the 
sent tables of organization of the National Guard are unduly 


pensive; that they can by reorganization work out a saving 
noney, and a committee of the General Staff has been 
med to undertake a study of new organization tables. The 


uzgestion is made to Congress, whether it shall be taken up 
this bill or will be taken up before the bill becomes a law, I 
lo not know, or whether it should be taken up by another 
mmittee of the House, I will not say. but the recommenda- 
tion is made to Congress that there should be restrictions on 
the growth of the guard along lines now authorized. There 


should unquestionably be a change in the present method of its | 


rezanization, 
I'he Secretary's letter is as follows: 
Marcu 21, 1 


922, 


{fon, D, R. ANTHONY, Tr., 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives 
My Dear Mra. ANTHONY: During my recent hearing before your sub 
inmittee the question of modifying the present allotment of National 


viard troops to the States, with a view of eliminating some of the 
nore expensive units which could be organized in a less expensive cate 


sory, Was informally discussed. and I agreed to examine more fully into 
the matter and to furnish you my views thereon. With this object in 
ew [ have had prepared a study showing the basis of the present plan 


for the organization of the National Guard and the state of its devel 
pment. A copy of this study is transmitted herewith ‘ 
will be noted that the present plan and allotments to the States 


vere prepared in the War Department by a special committee of 
‘oeral Staff, organized in accordance with section 3a of the act of 
June 4, 1920, and which consisted of 3 members of the General Staff 
ind LO National Guard officers of wide experience, and that in addition 


the 


the allotments were discussed with the State authorities concerned. 
idjustments made, and finally accepted by all States. This plan is be 
lieved to be the first comprehensive program for the development of 


the National Guard under any law. 


lesire to invite your attention to the provisions of existing laws 


ipon which the present plan is based, especially to section 62 of the 
ict of June 4, 1920, which prescribe the strength of the National 

rd It will be noted that the strength of the National Guard is 
lentical with that prescribed in the act of June 3, 1916. It will also 
» noted that in the last mentioned act no provision was made for 
reserve forces except the reserves of the Regular Army and of the 
National Guard, which, as we knew, failed to develop. On the other 


tand, the act of June 4, 1920, provides for the development of the 
Organized Reserves, and this feature gives us the opportunity to de 
‘lop in this component with the minimum expenditures of public funds 
ich units as can be more economically provided for therein in ae 
lance with the principles recently enunciated to you by General 
Pershing, : 
lt appears from the study that the above facts were clearly realized 
he officers who prepared the plan, but in order to utilize the pre 
ribed strength of the National Guard without having an excessive 
number of divisional units or independent infantry organizations, and 
rder to avoid reorganization of units on mobilization, the difference 
between the numbers required for the 18 divisions and the prescribed 
strength was placed in corps and Army troops, where they could 
employed most usefully:in case of mobilization. 
ime small units of special troops, all of those organizations would be 

\ilable for use by the States in time of peace. 

| have examined into the basis of the present plan, and I am con 

‘ined to believe that it was formulated in good faith and in accord 
ince with the law and the intent of the Congress as expressed therein 
At the same time it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that since the 
enactment of our basic military law and since the formulation of the 
sresent plan for the development of the National Guard the situation 
wen changed in important particulars. The States as well as the 
lederal Government are confronted with the urgent necessity of reduc- 
ig .expenditures. This is reflected in the reduction of the Regular 
\riny component in strength from 280,000 to 150,000 enlisted men. 
‘Lhe States are confronted with large expenditures for armories and 
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other facilities above those which now exist From the informa 
tion available the States are reluctant to meet the requirements de 
manded by the ultimate expansion of the National Guard as 


best 


now 

quired by law. In view of these facts it appears to me that mere 
modest development of the National Guard is in the best interests o 
that component as well as of the country 

There are two methods by which the desired adjustment may be 
accomplished : 

(a) By limiting the strength and development of the National Gua: 
by appropriations. 

(b) By prescribing a more reasonable requirement as to prescribed 


peace strength. 


In my opinion the latter is the fairest and best: moreover, it is due 
to both the National Guard and to the War Department to know where 
they stand. In view of the fact that the present peace strength was 


solely by the Congress, and being fearful 
by the National Guard, I hesitate to make 
tions. 

The suggestion has been made from National Guard sources that a 
peace strength of 250,000, or 450 or 500 per Senator and Representa 
tive, would be adequate at the present time. This strength would per 
mit of the completion of the 18 Infantry divisions, a proper proportion 
of Cavalry troeps, the Coast Artillery companies and certain indeps 
ent Infantry, and special troop units which are essential and ntecessar 
I consider the 18 Infantry divisions the keystone of the structure, ar 
in my opinion, nothing should be done which would interfere with their 


of being 
iny detinite 


misunderstood 
recommenda 





completion. It is possible that certain auxiliary units which are 
‘luded in the division could be withdrawn, such as the air squadron 
and the tank company, in those cases where the States will have diffi 
‘ulty in maintaining units of this character. 

In order to ascertain what can be done along the lines indicated 
above, I have directed that a committee, organized as required by law 
be assembled to study these questions, in cooperation with the Chief o! 
the Militia Bureau, preparatory to revising the present plan for the 
development of the National Guard, should the reduction mentioned 


above be authorized at any time in the future 
Joun W. WEEKS, 
Secretary of War 

Now, gentlemen, I hope that the House will not radically in 
erease these appropriations for forage and other maintenance 
items of the National Guard. They have purposely been reduced 
to a minimum by the committee with the idea that we will take 
care of any changes in the policy of the War Department so as 
to amply provide for the National Guard 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I think anybody 
who has very carefully studied the situation of the National 
Guard and its relation to the Army, and the general scheme o! 
the national defense, will quite agree that there is a possibility 
of the introduction of too many technical units into the Nationa 
Guard. The National Guard by the very nature of its being cau 
not be as stable an institution, of course, as the Regular Wstab- 
lishment, because its personnel is held to no obligation of 
service, and, as a matter of fact, as we all understand. simply 
engages in the National Guard activities after it has got threugh 
with its day’s work. As the personnel of the National Guard is 
more or less casual, the younger men change their residence quite 
frequently, and after a time as youth and its inelination 
military matters pass and the older men, more mature, do not 
vive attention to it, there is constantly a change in the person 
nel, and therefore there is less stability in the National Guard 
That is one reason why the more complicated technical units 
ought not to be so widely distributed threughouf the National 
Guard. I think the National Guard men themselves would 
readily concede that. 

But I do think there ought to be 
mise on the thing. I «doubt if it 
the theory that it is good economy to 
Guard almost exclusively with 
fantry does not cost as much as the more complicated and 
technical units. What is our experience every time 
in emergency? One arose when they were summoned f 
ticipation in the World War. The infantryman can be 


ifa 
ill 


to 


reasonable 
to 
maintain 
Infantry just 


sotne compro 
proceed mt 
the National 


recuse 


Is Wise 


the In 
there 


secired 
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par 


in great numbers, and it is fair to say that he does not need a 
very strict technical training to place him in rhe field at the 
start. His preparation for the field is apparently simple when 
compared with the preparation necessary to make a goed field 
artilleryman or a good cavalryman or an aviation man, and so 


on throughout the service. Of course, if he specializes in some 





of the activities in infantry he has as technical a as an 
body else. But I speak of the rifle-earrying infantryman 
who does not have as much to learn besides taking ire of 
himself as do others. The man iu other organizations is 
animals or great mechanical engines to look afrer. Seo [ sa 
we were confronted in the World War with the proposition 
that all at once, when there was no time, we were called upoi 
to produce these highly specialized and technical military units 
and organizations for which there had been no practical founda 
| tion laid to any great extent throughout the iilitia of the 


country, and it is not a very simple matter to clo. 

It seems to me there ought to provision in a lay 
of this kind that at least sprinkled through the National Guard 
there will be a sufficient number of technical units. 
that there can be an opportunity for the National Guard mau 
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to familiarize himself with the peculiar technique that those 
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services require, and keep them in such a manner that when 
war time does come the matter of expansion will be more prac- 
tical and easy. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, it is said by the minority representative of the 
Committee on Appropriations that he is willing to have any 
number of men in the National Guard, but that he does not 
want to have the special training for them which consists in 
tanks, cavalry, artillery, and so forth. That is to say, that we 
shall enroll any number of men but shall not give them the 
training of an army. We know that the Signal Corps, the 
Artillery, the Cavalry, and the various branches of the service 
which tie the Army together are what makes an army, and 
unless we have a balanced National Guard it is no army. 

The particular proposition is fairly stated as follows: We 
are using 8,000 horses now in the National Guard for artillery 
and cavalry, and it is proposed to reduce the number to 4,000. 
The proposition assumes that it is good policy for this country 
to starve out the cavalry and the artillery of the National 
Guard. I deny that. The gentleman from Kansas says that 
cavalry are of no use in time of peace. A mounted troop is 
what keeps order in Pennsylvania throughout the coal-mining 
district. It has done that for years, and when we had the riots 
and trouble in the State of New Jersey 1 troop was worth 
10 companies of infantry because it ‘could get where it was 
wanted and do the necessary thing. Those troops are made up 
of a character of men who know how to deal with the strikers 
as gentlemen should deal with them. There are now in my 
State 12 troops of cavalry, a regiment. A lieutenant colonel 
of the Army is with them, drilling them three and four days 
a week. They have to drill in parcels because they have not 
enough horses to go around. They are made up very largely of 
veterans of the late war who have reenlisted in the Cavalry 
because they know they can do hard and good work there. 
A ecavalryman has to learn not only to be an infantryman, but 
a cavalryman as well. He has to know how to ride horses of 
all sorts, so that when he is called out for maneuvers in the 
summer, when it is proposed to give horses to men who do not 
know how to ride, there wiil be men who do know how to ride. 
Mounted troops are found necessary for all sorts of work about 
camps, military police, scouting duty, and the joining together of 
the various units. There is nothing that takes the place of a 
good regiment of cavalry and mounted artillery for getting 
there and doing the work, and there is no training that is equal 
to it. I say that without hesitation. Those 12 troops in New 
Jersey were 1 troop before the war, and from the men they 
trained in a course of years they put over 200 officers in the 
war. Treopers were selected and preferred because of their 
activity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman advise the committee 
how many cavalry troops there were in the State militia in the 
State of New Jersey before the National Government national- 
zeal the National Guard? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. One. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And under this nationalization of 
guard how many are there to-day? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. We have 12 troops. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to preceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
town. We 


the 


That one troop was in one 
have 12 troops now in some 10 different towns. We 
are giving to the people of the State—the young men—real 
training, a training which is that of a soldier who takes risks 
from day to day, and they become men who do what they are 
told to do with energy and fervor, and you can not get that 
energy from anything except a man who is used to going as 
fast as a horse will carry him. I stand for the Cavalry as a 
means of training the young men, and when we can say that we 
have 8,000 horses now actively employed in our militia in the 
Cavalry and in the Artillery, it is a crying shame that men 
who say they stand for national defense should want to starve 
out those organizations by taking away the horses. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak in favor of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Har- 
RISON|. J am very giad to have heard the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey |Mr. PARKER] on the side of the Na- 
tional Guard cavalrymen and field artillery. I can never forget 
that during the border trouble in 1916 the cavalry of Virginia, 
which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison] has in 


mind, the Richmond Blues, had been a distinguished infantry 
organization since the Revolutionary War, and that the needs 
of the border service in 1916 made it necessary that these his. 
toric Richmond Blues should become a mounted organizatioy 
They were a National Guard unit that served on the Texas 
border when the horse and the horseman were necessary for the 
protection of that border. Nor can I forget that those same 
Richmond Blues became a part of the Blue and Gray Division 
and became the mounted section of the Gne hundred and fourth 
Ammunition Train of the Twenty-ninth Division ; and that those 
same cavalrymen, for whom the gentleman from Virginia 
speaks, bore the ammunition to your troops north of Verdun 
in October, 1918. 

You need mounted troops in the National Guard. You should 
not wipe them out. I can not fail to recall the services of the 
mounted troops of the State of New Jersey. It is true there 
were fewer troops before this war. My recollection, however, is 
that there was more than one troop in New Jersey; but I do 
know that the mounted troops of New Jersey served with the 
mounted troops of Virginia and with the mounted troops of ihe 
National Guard of Maryland in this last war in the Twenty- 
ninth Division, in which all of the National Guard of New 
Jersey, Maryland, District of Columbia, and Virginia were in- 
corporated. And I know the vital and necessary work that was 
done by the mounted National Guard troops of Virginia, New 
Jersey, District of Columbia, and Maryland in actual war days 
when, for the first time in the history of this war, your troops 
pushed batk the enemy from the machine-gun protected fast- 
nesses north of Verdun and opened the hinge upon which the 
whole movement of the front turned just before the armistice. 

Now, gentlemen, I know it is the fashion to say that the 
horse is no longer necessary and that practically no war imple- 
ments will be necessary in the near future. I say to you there 
is not a man who served in this last war but does not abhor 
war, and yet some here say that because a man was in this 
war hé has become a militarist. I say to you it is up to the 
American people to decide what kind of protection they want. 
If they do not want the National Guard, I do not think we will 
hurt the feelings of the members of the National Guard. It is 
only a question of what protection you want. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL. I ask for another minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL. Now, this amendment provides for 9,200 animals 
for the Cavalry and for the Field Artillery of the National 
Guard. At the present time you have 8,009. The committee 
provision cuts in half the present mounted service of the 
National Guard. If this committee desires to do that, if you 
desire to cut down your units which you have organized, or if 
you desire to discourage.the National Guard in this essential 
component of its tactical organization, adopt the committee 
provision. If you do not, vote for the Harrison amendment. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the pending amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes, 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman give me eight minutes? 
If not, I shall object. I have not spoken on the bill yet. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the pending amendment 
and amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. NORTON. If you will give me eight minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; but will the gentleman withhold his 
objection ? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, it is the 
disposition of the chairman of the committee to conclude the 
consideration of this bill to-day. We have not only the Na- 
tional Guard item, but the river and harbor item, which will 
provoke debate, and the Panama Canal item still to con- 
sider. This is Saturday and it is usually a short day in the 
consideration of the House, and if we are to take two or three 
hours for the consideration of the National Guard items it will 
be impossible to conclude the consideration of this bill. It is 
not the disposition of the committee to foreclose any Member 
in speaking, but we do wish——— 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield. 

Mr. MANN. It is absolutely impossible to finish this bill 
to-day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
committee. 


[After a pause.] The 


That is the wish of the chairman of the 
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Mr. MANN. 
» bill. 

‘ir. STAFFORD... I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
‘ie pending amendment and all amendments thereto close in 
“O minutes, 

‘iv. NORTON. Will the gentleman give me eight minutes? 

rhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
inanimous consent that all debate on the pending amendment 
1ud all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

ir. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

‘Mr. STAFFORD, I move that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto close in 25 minutes. 

the CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves 
flat all debate upon the amendment and all amendments thereto 
lose in 25 minutes, 

rhe question was taken, and the Chair announced the ¢ 
appeared to have it. 

(pon a division (demanded by Mr. Smirx of Michigan) there 
were—ayes 61, noes 22, 

so the motion was agreed to. 

‘Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee. it is well known by a great many of you that I am not in 
favor of cutting the Army the way they have cut it. I am not 
in favor of cutting the National Guard the way they are cutting 

{| do not believe in wiping out the protection of our country. 
luke, for instance, what they are doing to-day. I am going to 
speak of two organizations only. The Cleveland Grays were or- 
eonized in 1837. To-day they are part of the National Guard. 
fey have been in every war since then, and all but four or 
tive—L think four—became cominissioned officers in the last war. 
fhat iS What that kind of an organization does. That is what 

The city troop of Cleveland was one of the first to go 
i to the Mexican border and they were the last to return. 
They were among the first in France. The first city troop of 
teveland was first organized as a cavalry company. You all 
“member the Black Horse Cavalry. They came down here 
three inaugurations. That is the kind of an organization 
(hey are. They were sent down to Mexico and were the patrol 

12 company on the border during the entire time. They stayed 
there until it was over, 
to France, They went to France, and they went as an Artillery 
colipany, Every man was prepared [applause] and practically 
every man became an officer. That is what training does, gen- 
tlemen. There were two organizations, of which nearly every 
ian became a commissioned officer, available when you wanted 
them, and that is one reason I am in favor of saving the Na- 
tional Guard: that is the reason also I am in favor of main- 
taining the Army, There comes a time when you need them, 
ind preparation is better than a fight. America to-day stands 


That is the wish of every man who has charge 
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first. The time may come when she will not stand first ‘unless 
Wwe tnaintain an Army so everybody will respect us. If we de- 


sire to be respected it is necessary we be prepared. 
stute to you, gentlemen, that there is preparation in a National 
(lard. What could we do without cavalry on the Mexican 
border? They were needed once and may be again; and you 
needed artillery, and we had them then because we were pre- 
pared for the business they were to do, and they were prepared 
also to train other enlisted men. |[|Applause.|] 

i have known something about it, having been connected with 
one of them, and [ know that the man who is trained in one 
f those organizations can at any time, I care not when, com- 
Inaud a company. [Applause. | 

the CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairnran, I would like to 
have read in my time a communication which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

Che Clerk read as follows: 

Grand Lepes, MICH., March 20, 1922. 
Trou: Commanding officer Battery D, Field Artillery, Michigan Na 
nal Guard, Grand Ledge, Mich. 

». The adjutant general of Michigan. 

Subject: Effeet of Army appropriation bill on supplies to National 
vard units. 

|. The citizens of Grand Ledge have raised over $12,000 for the 


\irpose of building stables and other buildings for Battery D, One hun 
dred and nineteenth Field Artillery, Michigan National Guard. 

2. Said body of citizens do not intend to erect said buildings unless 
iorses and such equipment will be furnished the local unit. 

> In view of the present Army appropriation bill, there is some 
doubt in their minds as to whether horses can be furnished said local 
init 

4. As the citizens of Grand Ledge are ready to commence the erec 
tion of stables and a riding hall, it is desired that they be informed 
s (o whether horses will be furnished the local unit in view of said 
appropriation bill. 

B. G. CAMERON, 

Captain One hundred and nineteenth Field Artillery. 








and they got back just in time to go | 


I want to | 
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Mr, SMITH of Michigan.” Mr. Chairman, I am as well aware 
as anyone that in order to lessen the burden of taxation which 
is now imposed upon the people we must reduce expenditures 
somewhere. I am also convinced of another thing. We are 
relying for the defense of our country after the cutting down 
of our Army largely upon the formation of the National Guard. 
Before the war there was no unit in nry county. Now there 
are three, one in my home city, one in Grand Ledge. and one in 
Eaton Rapids. They are composed of the finest young men in 
the community. A number of them are former service men. 
They could be relied upon in any emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the formation of the National 
Guard is the real safeguard to our country. When we are cut 
ting down our Army we are losing our protection. With these 


units formed into the National Guard, we feel as safe as we did 
when we had a large Army. 

The people are su)porting these units. This letter is but an 
indication of whe: is transpiring the country over. The 


National Guard wents.to know whether or not the Government 


is going to cut (own the Army and then cut them out? We 
have provided for this troop. Now, by the appropriations we 


are going to be deprived of it. We are prepared to furnish 
our part of it with only a nominal expense to the country 
you do not propose to give them any support. If we are going 


but 


to abandon our Army entirely, of course we must then dis 
miss these troops. But what the gentleman from Ohio |Mr 
NORTON] has just stated and the kind of sentiment he has 
referred to makes us proud of our country. We are forming 
these guards without large expense to the taxpayers Now 
then, if that is true, why deprive the country of the use of 


such an Army in time of war? 
Mr. SNYDER. I want to interpose in order to say that 
gentleman is making exactly the same kind of a 
would make if I could get the time. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I thank the gentleman 


he 
speech that I 


for that 


My friends. there is not a Bolshevik, there is not a radical 
there is not an anarchist, there is not a soviet but that wants 
every man discharged from the Army. They do not want sn 


Army. What kind of a country will we have when these men 
are standing around on soap boxes committing treason? It 
| is aS bad for a man to stand on a soap box and say that this 
Government should be destroyed by force as it is for a man 
to take a gun and bear arms against his country. And T think 
the man that advises others to destroy our Gevernment by 
force is as bad as the man who would do it with a gun. They 
are both enemies. [Applnuse. |] 

It would be a little easier for these evil-minded and evil- 
disposed persons to carry out their purpose and desire if 
we had no Army than it would if we had plenty of National 
Guards, This bill provides for A60,000 home troops. Inter 
twined with them are many ex-service men trained to the 
minute. They are all the flower of our land and all patriots 


I do not like soviet propaganda or the kind of a 
there is now in Russia. 
Greece has a reserve 


soverninent 


army of 250,000. Switzerland 
reserve army of 260,000. Avd both countries together do not 
equal Michigan in area. Let us maintain our National Guard 
until the world settles down a bit. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
the House has cut down the Army in both enlisted men and 
ofticer personnel. It would be a mistake, in my judgment, to 
continue this policy and to further cut our Military Mstablish 
ment by cutting down the necessary appropriation for 
proper training and equipment of our National Guard. 

During the late war many of our National Guard regiments 
were sent overseas, only to be there used as replacement troops 
This may or may not have been necessary then, but if necessary, 
we then agreed that such steps should be taken as to prevent 
the necessity for such action in the future. As I understand 
it the newly organized Army will have National Guard units so 
equipped and organized as to fit in, and in the event of hos 
tilities to immediately become a part of our military 


has a 


the 


iwtive 


forces, fit in every way for the first line of defense As [ 
understand it, this is the goal that those of us who are inter 
ested in a sound military policy have been striving for. 

This has necessitated the forming of new tactical units in 


order to do this. My own State has one regiment of artillery 
which, since the war. has been motorized. Another regiment 
has been tentatively agreed upon but has not yet been organ 
ized. Other States have formed cavalry regiments. I under 
stand that some States have formed, or have been requested 
to form, engineering units, and other strictly technical units 

The late war. with the advantages of modern science and 
twentieth century inventive genius, made possible the expand 
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ing of previous methods of making war and consequently de- 
veloped many new technical branches of the service. These 
have come to stay; every modern military establishment must 
have them, and their usefulness ends if they are not kept up 
to date in every way. In carrying out this unified Army policy 
I understand that the War Department and our military leaders 
have felt that the development of these new branches of the 
service should proceed not only in the Regular Establishment 
but in the National Guard as well. The guard is so constituted 
as to make it possible to interest young men in these various 
new activities. This is especially true in the large cities, for 
a sufficient number of young men so interested in these various 
activities can be gathered together so as to develop real effective 
outfits, to be depended upon in the event of an emergency. If 
these are left to the Regular Establishment and our Regular 
Establishment is cut down, as this House has seen fit to cut 
it down, we will not have a properly balanced Army in the event 
of an emergency, and in time of war it would be too late to then 
organize, train, and equip these outfits. 

I do not mean by this that every State should be authorized 
to have every possible kind of a technical unit; I do not feel 
that every State should have a tank corps, a chemical warfare 
division, an air force, and so forth; that is not necessary and 
would involve great expense. But where one or more of these 
can be organized and economically maintained in a State, it 
should be provided for if that sort of a unit would fit in well 
with an Army based upon a sound military policy. I have not 
any sympathy with the proposition that the National Guard 
should be practically restricted to infantry. I very much fear 
that if the policy proposed should be adhered to that that is 
what it will ultimately result in. 

In my own city we have an Artillery regiment. It has been 
in existence for years. During the war it was the One hundred 
and fifty-first Field Artillery of the famous Rainbow Division. 
|Applause.] In that great combat division it rendered serv- 
ice second to none. Upon its return a goodly number of its 
ollicers and men, led by the man who commanded the regiment 
throughout the war, now the mayor of my city, reorganized the 
regiment and went back into the National Guard service. It 
now stands upon the rolls of the War Department as one of the 
most efficient outfits in the country. Horse artillery when the 
war broke out, it has since been motorized, and its officers now 
have under their control Government property and equipment 
amounting to $1,000,000. This equipment requires expert care 
and attention, and the War Department has authorized the 
hiring of several expert mechanics to care for this valuable 
equipment and to keep it in shape. I fear that if this reduction 
is made that this expert force may be decreased or done away 
with; if so, it will be a big mistake, and in the long run it 
would not be a measure of economy but one of extravagance 
and waste. 

The headquarters company of this regiment is now 
equipped with a complete, up-to-date radio outtit. 
of this they have furnished themselves. Its members are being 
trained in its use. An efficient regiment of Artillery to-day 
ust have equipment of this character and its personnel must 
be trained in the use of that equipment. I personally know that 
officers and men of this regiment are putting in many hours 
every week because of their interest in their regiment and to aid 
in developing and maintaining an effective military establish- 
ment in this country. 

This work should be encouraged. Yet to make this reduction 
is to give discouragement and to hamper these men in their 
efforts. I do not question but what there has been extravagance 
in the way this money has been handled from Washington. If 
this is the cuse, we ought to prevent a repetition of the extrava- 
gance by correcting the mistakes of administration, rather than 
cutting dewn the appropriation necessary to maintain these 
Artillery, Cavalry, and other technical units, which, in the event 
of an emergency, will take their place effectively in the Army 
that will then be necessary to protect our country. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I want to take just a few min- 
utes in order to try to make plain the parliamentary situation 
in which we find ourselves. 

The amendment which I offered at the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Hitx] yesterday is thought by some of 
the Members who are interested in this subject a_ sufficient 
amount to take care of all the animals already issued to the 
National Guard, although I doubt that somewhat. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison] 
is the estimate proposed by the Militia Bureau for caring for 
something over 9,000 animals, which is about 1,000 in addition 
to what has been used, and which it is proposed to issue during 


fully 
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Now, the situation is this: I shall support the Harrison 
amendment, but if the committee believes that we should onl 
take care of the animals now in the possession of the Nations 
Guard units, I take it that they will support the amendment 
increasing this appropriation to $1,200,000 and strike out the 
proviso, which I would move to do in that case, which provides 
that no more than 4,000 animals shall be taken care of. Then 
I think the purposes for which we are contending will be met 
because I have confidence enough in the subcommittee and in 
the chairman of the subcommittee to believe that when they 
meet in conference the Members from another body, the House 
having expressed itself clearly in favor of providing a sufi- 
cient sum for caring for the animals already issued to the 
National Guard, they could figure out to a mathematical cer- 
tainty what amount of appropriation should be provided, and | 
believe that that can be done. 

Now, if the House believes in extending the issue of horses 
it should support the Harrison amendment, but if you believe 
in caring only for the number issued, support the amendment 
that was offered placing the amount at $1,200,000 and agree to 
strike out that proviso for caring for 4,000 horses. : 

This is the national policy. The National Guard has been 
absolutely forced, and you and I have been besieged for two 
years to get this thing or that thing done by the War De- 
partment, to enable the units of the National Guard to be 


recognized. They arbitrarily laid down their tables of organi- 
zation, They compelled Infantry organizations in our State 


of Pennsylvania to disband and reorganize. One Infantry 
organization in Pittsburgh, which had been known ever since 
the Mexican War as the Duquesne Greys and later the Hight- 
eenth Infantry, was forced to disband and to accept organiza- 
tion as a regiment of Field Artillery. 

Now, having compelled these organizations of the National 
Guard to make these arbitrary changes, I submit it is not fair 
to cut this appropriation to such an extent as to deprive these 
organizations of animals that have already been issued to them, 
[Applause. ] . 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to ask the chairman, 
who was absent when I introduced a letter here, whether it is 
the purpose of the committee to reduce these units so that they 
can not supply the batteries with the 32 horses that they have 
at the present time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I said it was necessary to supply the forage 
required for the National Guard. We hope, before we cet 
through with it, to be able to work out some plan whereby they 
ean reduce the number of animals. The gentleman is aware of 
the fact that the National Guard has not the full number of 
animals now to fully mount it. There are 12,000 mounted men 
now and 8,000 animals. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If these batteries are not going to 
get the horses they require, it is too bad. They have raised 
$12,000 in the city of Grand Ledge, where the Doorkeeper, Mr. 
Kennedy, lives, and are all ready and prepared to construct the 
required buildings. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The War Department says that many of the 
States have built stables and storehouses for troops, batteries, 
and the tanks. It is a hardship on the States to do that. I 
do not believe they will take away from any of the States that 
have provided the facilities the animals or motors that they 
now have. , 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But from the statement the genitle- 
man has made they are not warranted in putting up these build- 
ings for these National Guard units? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is a direct answer to my ques- 
tion, and is what I want to know. 

Mr. CRAGO. This legislation would compel them to take 
away half of these animals? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I said we hoped, before this bill becomes a 
law, to provide for them; but otherwise, if the War Depuart- 
ment has reached no conclusion, it can run wild. 

Mr. CRAGO. I do not think it is proposed to do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if you adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison], 
you are running exactly counter to the present opinion, and the 
well thought out opinion, of the Secretary of War; you are 
running counter to the opinion of the head of the Militia Bu- 
reau, who in his testimony before our committee stated that 
the number of Cavalry compared with the number of Infantry 
is out of all proportion. 

Are you going to allow the head of the Militia Bureau to run 
counter to the opinion of the Secretary of War, when the 
chairman of the committee promises here that this matter, 


which is now undergoing readjustment, will receive thorough 


the current year, owing to the increase of the guard and the , 
| consideration in conference and that it will be the disposition 


acceptance of new units of Cavalry and Field Artillery. 
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of the committee to work out a plan that will harmonize with 
the views of the Secretary of War? 

The technical heads of the Army also approve of the policy 
of the Secretary of War in taking away these highly technical 
units from the National Guard. We do not seek to restrict the 
use of cavalry in the Army of the United States. We have not 
reduced one iota the forage appropriation for the horses con- 
nected With the cavalry, yet there is a difference of opinion in 
military circles as to whether cavalry is as much needed now 
as it was in prior times. 

if you are going to let Members from home districts, who are 
not acquainted with the big problems that are confronting the 
War Departemnt, to come here and urge a doubling of appro- 


priations, when the country from coast to coast is demanding | 


economy, you Will have before you a pork barrel proposition that 
will become a scandal as the years go on. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not yield now. 
disposition anywhere to curtail the proper activities of the 
National Guard, but we want to develop that activity along the 
line of economy and efficiency and in accordance with a well- 
thought-out program of military endeavor. The State of New 
Jersey had only one cavalry organization prior to the present 
organization of the National Guard. The State of Wisconsin 
had only one battery. 

And now we find little communities asking for the establish- 
ment of these technical units, out of all proportion to a well- 
balanced Arniy, so that even the Chief of the Military Bureau 
admits it. If you are going to be carried off your feet by dou- 
bling the appropriation against the committee that is trying to 
act in harmony with a well-adjusted plan, and in harmony with 
the spirit of economy that is abroad in the country, you are 
coing counter to the development of that plan. I hope that as 
the House has backed up the judgment of the committee in the 
past, it will back up the judgment of the committee in this 
particular, beeause we do not want to do that which is not for 
the interest and welfare of the country. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed for five 
minutes, 


The CHAIRMAN. 


yield? 


- 


The gentleman from Mississippi asks 


unanimous consent that he be allowed to proceed for five min- | 


utes. Is there objection? 
‘There was no objection, 
Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that the amend- 


ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia |Mr. Harrison | 
is ill-timed. He proposes to increase the number of horses for 
the National Guard more than 1,000. His amendment even 
calls for more than 9,200 horses for the National Guard. In 
iny judgment, the National Guard of the United States ought to 
be confined to infantry and machine guns. If this wild policy 
is kept up of placing all of these units in the National Guard, 
where will the expense go to? The States will not be able to 
maintain a National Guard on such an expensive seale. They 
can not afferd to pay for great barns full of horses and for the 
necessary feed and for the stableboys to take care of them. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentlenian yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. If we are going to have technical units in 
the National Guard, ought we not to have all those that are 
necessary for its proper organization? 

Mr. QUIN. I can not agree with the gentleman, If you are 
going to have all the different things that would make an ideal 


States of this Union will be unable to maintain their pro rata 
of the National. Guard. We ought to stand by this committee 


in this provision that they have brought forth here. If the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison] was correct, they 
could have airplane squadrons in the National Guard, and 


chemical warfare squadrons, and the great military organiza- 
tion that would be carried out would be a burden and would 
destroy the National Guard. Why, the State of Mississippi, 
which I have the honor to represent in part, would be unable 
to maintain a National Guard. 

Mr. HODSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not the time: I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon, Ninety per cent of the States of this Union would be 
unable to maintain all of these expensive units. Then why not 
let us restrict this as far as possible to the men who have guns 
in their hands? The National Guard are not presumed to fly 
in the air, They are not presumed to go up in dirizibles, they 
are not presumed to get astraddle of horses. Why, think of the 
National Guard in a little State like Kansas over here, or Mis- 
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Sissippi or Alabama, having hundreds of horses to maintain 
and support and all the expense of airships. You know that it 
is but an indirect methed of destroying the National Guard, 
and if there is one branch of the Military Establishment that 
should be kept up it is the National Guard, the best part of the 
Ariny, that the people in every State can rely on to take care of 
any emergency. Instead of having all this great expense that 
would break it down, let it be a National Guard of infantrymen. 
That is what we need. Men with rifles in their hands and a 
few machine guns can take care of any situation in the States. 
Then why break it down so that the State legislature can not 
afford to appropriate the natural part that a State ought to 
bear and has to bear under the Constitution? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison] to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. Craco]. 

The question being taken, the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
Mr. ANTHONY) there were—ayes 45, noes 46. 

Mr, CRAGO and Mr. SMITH of Michigan asked for tellers. 


by 


Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
ANTHONY and Mr. Crago. 
The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 


66, noes 56. 
Accordingly the amendment of Mr. Craco was agreed to. 
Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, after this expression of the atti- 

tude of the Committee of the Whole I think the chairman of the 

subcommittee [Mr. ANTHONY] will not object to striking out 

the lunguage of the proviso beginning in line 25, on page 79, 

which is to the effect that not more than 4,000 animals can be 

cared for under this appropriation. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is still the opinion of the subcommittee 
that we ought to limit it to that number. Of course, if the 
gentleman and the House want to turn these National Guard 
appropriations into a pork barrel, I presume the committee 
will have to obey the will of the House, 

Mr. CRAGO. I think that is hardly a fair statement. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, yes; the gentleman knows that this 
vote is the result of propaganda sent out, and these votes come 
from the influence of the local National Guard organizations. 

Mr. CRAGO. Should we not listen to them? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; we should not listen to them entirely. 
We should economize the expenditure of the people’s money 
wherever possible and use our own best judgment. 

Mr. CRAGO. We now have in all of the National Guard 
units 8,000 animals, and by the adoption of this amendment we 
have provided what we think will pay for forage for them. As 
there is a limitation in this proviso confining them to 4,000 
animals, which is only half the number already issued, I move 
to strike out the proviso beginning in line 25, page 79, and end- 
ing in line 2,-on page S80. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Craco: 


‘ Page 79, line 25, strike out the 
proviso beginning in line 25 and ending in line 2, page 80. 
Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, there are over 12,000 men 


in the cavalry organizations of the National Guard to-day, but 
there are only 8,000 animals issued, all told, both to the artillery 
and cavalry organizations.. I do not believe the cavalry organi- 
I am informed that they have 
not that many. 

Without some kind of a limitation on the number of animals 
it would be possible to issue for the Army, or for the National 
Guard, if the Army could issue all the animals it wanted to 
to the National Guard, they could unload animals on the Na 
tional Guard’ to be cared for. The committee believes that in 
the present state of lack of a new plan for the organization 
of the National Guard and the intention of the War Department 
to change the present organization there should be some limit 
of the number of animals, unless the House wants to leave it 
wide open, 

Mr. CRAGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAGO. Would not the gentleman agree that the num- 
ber that could be issued would be limited by the amount ap- 
propriated? We have increased the appropriation only $200,000, 
and would not that limit the number issued? I do not want 
to see the thing run wild. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have stated what I think is going to hap- 
I think the War Department will take a number of the 
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animals away from the National Guard and replace them by 
motors. 

Mr. CRAGO. 1 believe in that policy. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If you do not need the money appropriated, 
I think the House has gone ahead blindly. 

Mr, CRAGO. If we keep the number of animals we have—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. The War Department may take away a 
number of them, as I’say, and replace them by motors. 

Mr. CRAGO. They will have to provide the motorization for 
the number of units, and all we ask is that the limitation be 
taken off, that only 4,000 should be appropriated for. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. Would not it be perfectly absurd to provide for 
8,000 animals, as at present in the guard, and then provide that 
you could not have but 4,000? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I agree that it is perfectly absurd to pro- 
vide a great umount of money for forage when the War Depart- 
ment has just told us in a letter from the Secretary of War that 
it is going to organize a board to reconsider the tables of or- 
ranization. 

Mr. HULL. They are not going to demobilize any units. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; but they may change them into some 
other type of organization. 

Mr. HULL. They have the animals and have provided for 
the animals in the organization. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, it does not necessarily follow 
that because you increase the feed for the animals that you 
want to provide for more than 4,000 animals. But if this should 
be the logic of the House, to carry out what you have done to 
its logical conclusion in reference to the National Guard, you 
ought to increase the other units so that it will amount to some- 
thing like $10,000,000. I will tell you what you have done. Cer- 
tain pet places in the country where a good many young men are 
members of wealthy organizations, Cavalry units, because they 
want it, you propose to appropriate the amount of money neces- 
sary to keep that organization going. You can not have a gen- 
eral Cavalry unit organized as a National Guard in each of the 
States without, in my judgment, creating such an expense as to 
destroy the National Guard in the minds of the taxpayers, be- 
cause if they are going to pay that much money to keep up the 
National Guard men in the National Guard, they would infi- 
nitely rather take all of the man’s time and put him in the stand- 
ing Army. Therefore, you are creating a method of destroying 
the National Guard, Now, if this is your position, then you 
ought to have followed it to the logical conclusion with all the 
tactical units—the Tank Corps, the Chemical Warfare Corps, 
and all those—and the result would be that if this is done you 
have a harmonious Army in the present National Guard, and it 
will cost you half a billion dollars, 

Now, I want also to ask you people whether or not if this 
vote had been taken a few days ago you would have voted as 
you now have. I know the adjutants general over the country 
have got busy. I do not know how many telegrams you have re- 
ceived, but I know the propaganda has been going on. The 
udjutant general of my State imagines that the whole country 
is rising up because you are doing something to the National 
Guard. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the State will furnish a large 
part of the expenses of maintaining the National Guard, does 
not the gentleman think the Government could furnish a little? 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely; but they want the Government to 
furnish the horses and furnish the care for them. Why, I can 
get you 2,600,000 National Guard men if you will let the Gov- 
ernment furnish the horses and the feed, and furnish the care 
for the animals and saddle them and bring them to the boys, 
You need not talk about what the States will furnish. In my 
State every boy from 16 years old up will join the National 
Guard if you will furnish him the horse, feed the harse, care for 
the horse, and bring it to him. [Laughter.] That is what they 
want the States to furnish. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. TI will to my distinguished friend, one of the 
officers here who has gotten to be strong for a big Army. 

Mr. HILL. One of the purposes of training the Cavalry and 
Field Artillery in the National Guard is to teach them to saddle 
und to curry horses. 

Mr. SISSON, Oh, I know what the purpose is as well as the 
gentleman does. A man does not have to serve as a colonel or 
a major or a captain in the Army to know the purpose of these 
things. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
sippi has expired, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not have to go to a man who has worn the 
uniform to tell me about those things, but if one would listen to 
them here one would imagine that the only man who has one 
particle of judgment about what sort of an army or a navy 
we need is an officer. You let a fellow serve for three or four 
months in the State militia or in the Army, and he comes back 
here and poses as an expert on military matters. When one of 
these privates will come up here who served over in France I 
of the time as a private and begins to tell me about something, 
then I will listen to him, or if he goes down into my district 
and begins to run for office against me, I get uneasy; but I am 
not uneasy about the captains, nor the majors, nor the lieuten- 
ants, nor the colonels who run against me—these officers who 
pose as being mighty experts on military affairs. I am not 
afraid of them politically. If a man gets above the grade of 
colonel, then, if he carries his own precinct, it will be on account 
of home pride. I have always been a consistent advocate of 
the National Guard. As I said before, when I addressed the 
House on this subject, I do not care how large you make the 
National Guard as long as you confine it to Infantry units and 
will drill the men for service, but I am opposed to the creation 
of these technical units that mean that the taxpayers can not 
bear the burden, and in order that the taxpayers may know how 
we stand on this proposition I only ask that one-fifth of the 
membership of this House will stand up with me and demand a 
record vote upon the amendment which has just been placed on 
this bill. I want the record to show, because the Constitution 
provided that when one-fifth of the Members present demand 
that the constituents back home shall learn how we vote, men 
must go qn record, and that should be done now, especially when 
we are staggering under the burden of taxation that we are. 

If there ever was a time when you could have saved several 
million dollars if you carry what you have done to its logical 
conclusion, that time is now, and you could have rendered a 
great service and a great benefit to the country. If you want 
to vote for more than 4,000 horses, very well. We have tried 
as a committee to get rid of the surplus horses. We have mide 
an effort to have them sell the horses. If the gentlemen could 
see the bills that they render for the forty-odd thousand sur- 
plus horses they had, running into the millions of dollars, keep- 
ing them off the market, keeping men to care for them, the) 
would begin to understand why it is that military matters are 
so expensive, and gentlemen will understand why it is that the 
fathers of the Republic were afraid of military matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, you have just voted to provide 
forage for 8,000 horses for the use of the Field Artillery an 
Cavalry of the National Guard. You are now asked to remove 
from the bill the limitation that there shall not be more than 
4,000 horses to be fed by the appropriation providing for 8,000. 
You have already decided that you want 8,000 horses issued tu 
the National Guard. As a logical consequence you can not fail 
to remove the provision of the bill by which you limit those 
horses to 4,000. The distinguished gentleman who has _ just 
spoken, the gentleman from Mississippi |[Mr. Srsson], I think, 
makes a mistake in the attitude of his speech. He obviously 
thinks that we who advocate an efficient National Guard are 
playing politics. His speech would do him credit upon the 
stump at home, but I say to you that I take my opinion on this 
horse question from a very distinguished Democrat, althougi: | 
um a Republican. I take my opinion from a man who started 
out as a private in the Maryland National Guard and who served 
as a colonel north of Verdun in 1918. I know that it is almost 
a disgrace in the minds of some gentlemen in this House for a 
man to have worn the uniform of an officer in the past war, 
and I would like to ask the gentleman from Mississippi if lie 
thinks officers who served the Government in this last war were 
so utterly vicious, why it is that we combed the divisions tu 
pick out the best enlisted men to make officers of them? 

Mr. SISSON. I understand the gentleman was decorated wiih 
the croix de guerre. 

Mr. HILL. I prefer not to discuss my military record. 

Mr. SISSON. And I understand that the gentleman was olie 
of those men who never fired a gun. 

Mr. HILL. I fired a pistol at enemy troops a good matiy 
times north of Verdun. I want to say to the gentleman thai ! 
am not here to discuss my war record. I have never mentioned 
my war record, and I do not want to do it. It is very bad 
taste for any officer to refer to it, but what I want to say to the 
gentleman is this 

















Mr. GALLIVAN. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. When, in the history of any war, did any 
oflicer fire a gun or when was he expected to fire a gun? 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that the Army equipped officers with Army automatic pistols, 
and we did net have guns except in the infantry. 

Mr. SISSON. What branch df the Army did the gentleman 
serve in? 

Mr. HILL. I would rather not discuss my service. 

Mr. SISSON. Was it a fighting corps that the gentleman 
served in? 

\ir. HILL. I was combat liaison officer in the fighting north 
of Verdun, if the gentle.nan knows what that is. [Applause.] 

\ir. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. I did not intend to make this a personal mat- 
ter ut all. The gentleman injected personalities into it. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon, and I ask a 
personal privilege of this House. I never said a word about my 
service in the war until the gentleman got up and started it. 

Mr. SISSON. But the gentleman discussed me personally 
about what I would say in my district. Now, I want to say to 
my friend that at any time he wants to make this a personal 
matter nothing will be more acceptable to me, except that I do 
not want the matter pulled off in the presence of the House and 
therefore be in contempt of the House, because I want to say to 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


my friend—— 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 


from Maryland yielded to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HILL. I have yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. SISSON. I would say to the gentleman from Maryland 
that there was nothing further from my mind in the beginning 
of this debate than to make it personal, but when the gentleman 
assails me and my motives, talking about its being a nice thing 
to talk about down in my district, | want to say that I do not 
make one speech here and another in my district. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes addi- 
tional? 

Mr. SISSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL. Gentlemen of the committee, it is very embar- 
rassing for me to say what I am about to say. I have talked 
on military matters in this House because since 1904, when I 
enlisted as a private in an Artillery battery, I have tried to de 
what I could for the national defense, and I have never referred 
to any war service of mine on the floor of this House. I did 
not come here to speak persenalities. I came here to advocate 
a decent national defense from the views of men who have had 
experience. The letter I have in my band is one which was 
sent to me by the adjutant general of Maryland. They used to 
call the National Guard “ tin soldiers.” We bore that. They 
used to laugh at us before the war. We bere that. But this 
adjutant general of Maryland started out as a private and he 
carried your troops through the fighting north of Verdun in 
October, 1918. He is a Democrat. 1 am a Republican. The 
gentleman who spoke before said that he would rather have the 
judgment of a private than he would of any officer. He said 
that men who wore an officer’s uniform and reached the grade 
of captain im the past war came here and posed as experts. 
Now, gentlemen, that is all I have said. There has never been 
any word I have said on the floor of the House to lead any- 
body to know I had ever seen service. [Applause.] The gen- 


[After a pause.] The 


tleman gets up here and wants to make you think I am here | 


boasting of my service, or he is trying to diseredit it. He asked 
what arm I served in. 
but IL am perfectly willing to have the gentleman look at the 
record of my service in the War Department. 
fact, I will say to the gentleman that one of the reasons why 
I am in this Heuse is because my predecessor for some foolish 


reason attacked my war recerd without knowing what he was | 


talking about, and that beat him. I did not raise any personal 


issue with the gentleman from Mississippi, for I believe he | 


stands for what he believes in. What I said was this: I said 


to the gentleman that on the floor in the past few days I have | 
listened without any word of criticism to repeated statements | 


here which make it appear that it is discreditable for any mem- 
ber of this body toe have been in the past war. [Applause.] 
Why, the gentleman said that he would rather have the judg- 


ment of a private—that he was only afraid of privates politi- ' mounted organization they allow the salary of five civilian care- 


I do not care to discuss these things, | 


AS a matter of | 
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cally—than an officer, and I ask him why we combed the Regu- 
lar Army to get men who are capable of being officers? 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to state to the gentleman from Mary- 
land that I have no desire in any wise to reflect upon an 
officer or his record in the Army. My diseussion of the position 
of officers here on the floor sometimes have been more in jest 
than otherwise, and I have noticed and noted that the speeches 
made by these men who served in the Army have been for these 
large appropriations. Now, the statement that I made about 
the privates to the effect I was not uneasy if an officer ran 
against me but I was if a private, was also said largely in a 
matter of jest, without any desire to reflect upon any oflicer 
who had served his country and done his duty. I am also glad 
my friend from Maryland does not mean anything personal by 
his statement, and if I have misinterpreted the gentleman's 
motives, why I am sorry I did so. I think it is due that I 
should make that statement [applause], beeause it is not my 
purpose to reflect upon any man’s position in this House per- 
sonally; and if the gentleman has no desire to reflect upon 
my position personally, if I have done or said ‘anything that 
offends the gentleman from Maryland, I am sorry for it. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I want to make my position clear 
before I ask for a vote on this amendment. The reason why 
we have stood, some of us, for well-trained officers is that on 
the experience and training of the National Guard officer and 
your Regular officer and your Reserve Corps officer depends 
the health and the life of the enlisted men who must do the 
actual fighting. Now, gentlemen, I want to ask you one more 
thing. You have already fixed the appropriation for forage 
for animals in the National Guard at a suflicient amount to 
give 8,000 animals. I ask you to remove the provision here that 
limits them to 4,000. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, the committee resists the 
striking out of this provision, notwithstanding the vote of the 
committee a few moments ago increasing the sum by more than 
$200,000, because we believe in the limitation of the number of 
horses that should be paid for out of this amount. This is not 
the last time when this question will be presented for con- 
sideration of the House of Representatives. The subcommittee 
believes there should be some limit and restriction of the ac- 
tivities in consenance with the policy enunciated by the Secre- 
tary of War and called to your attention by the chairman of 
the committee, who is now planning, with the aid of the Chief 
of Staff, a readjustment and rearrangement of these tactical 








units of the National Guard. Mr.,Chairman, I call for a vote. 
The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 
On a division (demanded by Mr. ANrHOoNyY) there were— ayes 


62, noes 30. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For compensation of help for care of matériel, animals, and equip- 
ment, $750,000. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question and call his attention to the fact that there 
is only $750,000 provided for the eare of these animals. I take 
it for granted in conference, if the conferees decide to provide 
more animals, there will be no trouble in arranging so this will 
be a proper amount. 

Mr. MANN. That is only $750,000 for the care of the ani- 
mals? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It is to provide outside men to take care of the 
animals in order that the National Guard may ride them? 

Mr. CRAGO. It does provide for caretakers in some in- 
stances, but I am only calling attention to the fact that neces- 
sarily this should be somewhat increased. 

Mr, MANN. But this is only for the care of the help to take 
care of the animals? 

Mr. CRAGO. And matériel, animals, and equipment. 

Mr. MANN. For the compensation of help for care—— 

Mr. CRAGO. Of matériel, animals, and equipment. 

Mr. MANN. But this is only to pay for the help? 

Mr. CRAGO. That is correct, and if they decide the men 
themselves should do more of this work that is a sufficient sum, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. How much of a cut is this from 
the estimate? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is less than half of what they want. 
Under the present system of the War Department, with every 


ASA 


takers for the horses; with every tank company or technical 
unit, where there is machinery, they allow the pay of five civilian 


inechunics. Under the amount asked for by the War Depart- 
ment they want to provide for 14 tank units at $410 a month 
for mechanics to care for them. They now have 11 of such 


units, as LT understand it, in the service. And they issue 14 big 
tanks to each one of those units. They also provide for 14 
rey. inents of motorized howitzers, which is a large type of field 
gun. They now have 6 in organization. The committee thought 
that it would be inadvisable to organize any more of these ex- 
pensive tank units in the guard; that those are functions the 
Regular Army should take care of. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have not any idea of dis- 
agreeing with the committee on that. The thing I am inter- 
ested in is that fhe committee did not discontinue or curtail 
the work of units that are already in existence. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman, if I had my 
Wav about if, TL would wipe out every tank unit in the guard. 
They have no business there. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


out the last word. I would like to inquire of the gentleman 
further. It is necessary, of course, that these motorized units 


of Artillery should have some mechanics, who put in all or part 
of the'r time in the guard, which is absolutely essential? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; I presume it is thought that as long 
us we have the money in the Treasury we ought to shovel it out. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We have thousands of dollars 
of equipment which ought to be cared for. I am wondering 
whether it is the purpose of the gentlemen on the committee to 
discontinue these men who are putting in their time and who 
are caring for it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not all of them. We intend to provide for 
about half of the program the War Department outlines. 


Mir. NEWTON of Minnesota. And that includes this addi- 
tional program? 
Mr. ANTHONY, Yes. As I explained, of the 14 tank units 


proposed there are 11 organized now, and of the 14 howitzer 
organizations there are 6 of them organized now, and our desire 
wus to not expand those units any further. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is a million dollars’ 
worth of property out in our own armory that must be cared 
tor. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is a part of the game, I am afraid, that 
they are trying to unload on the States the caring for much of 
the surplus property we got from the war. The gentleman 
wants to bear in mind that with the organization of every 
Artillery unit in some country towns they ship the unit 19 car- 
loads of supplies that it has to take care of. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman contend 
the Artillery unit is something that they ought not to provide? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘They ought not to have such an unneces- 
sary large amount of that stuff shipped to them. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have sufficient confidence in 
the gentleman and his discriminating ability that if he will 
come out and see this particular unit that I have referred to, he 
Wiil not have any criticism to offer, 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have four or five of them in my district, 
I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is fortunate. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses, camps of instruction, $6,500,000. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the figures 
* $6,500,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $8,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Craco: Page 80, line 5, strike out the 
figures ‘‘ $6,500,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof the figures ‘“‘ $8,000,000.” 

Mr. CRAGO. I do this notwithstanding the fact that the 
Chief of the Militia Bureau asks for an appropriation there 
of $9,500,000, which is $1,500,000 more. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 
asked for $8,000,000. 

Mr. CRAGO, I was going to explain. But the War Depart- 
ment and, as I understand, the Budget Bureau, recommended 
only the $8,000,000, and in support of the necessity for some 
amendment alovg this line, I want to call attention to the fact 
that this $6,500,000 provided will, under the figures furnished 
by the Militia Bureau, only provide for the going into camp 
the coming summer of 115,000 men. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think we can convince the gentleman that 
that is an ample sum which is provided, 


He 
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Mr. CRAGO. 
Mr. ANTHONY 


The gentleman means 
That this $6,500,000 is an ample sum. 
‘ko send to camp all the present Organized 





Mr. CRAGO. 
Militia? 

Mr. ANTHONY. All the men that are in organizations that 
will report. The Militia Bureau bases its estimate on the fact 
that they expected every man to report for summer training, 
In our investigation we found out—and this appropriation js 
$500,000 more than last year—that only 66% per cent of the 
National Guard reports at this summer period of training. 

Our estimate is based on allowing about 80 per cent to 
report. Now, it is a dead moral certainty, in my opinion, that 
you will not get 100 per cent of the National Guard to report 
at these camps. 

Mr. CRAGO. But you would get 100 per cent of the units, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; but not of the members. 

Mr. CRAGO, The reason why a larger percentage did not 
report in camp last year is that the adjutants general of the 
different States were confronted with the fact that there was 
not sufficient appropriation to take care of them all. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘There was $200,000 left over out of the 
appropriation that we made for that purpose last year. 

Mr. CRAGO, But since that time the gentleman will admit 
that the guard has been increased, and additional units have 
been mustered into the service, and we have to-day 140,000, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does the gentleman know or have any as- 
surance that more than 60 per cent will appear and report for 
duty in camp in the coming year? 

Mr. CRAGO. Many of the companies have a minimum of 
only 50, although they were required by the tables of organi- 
zation to have 65 in a company unit. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does not the gentleman think that if we 
appropriate the full maximum amount for the National Guard 
it is a dead certainty that it will not be used? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. That is the reason why I cut this esti- 
mate from $9,500,000 to $8,000,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This is in accordance with what has been 
recommended by the Secretary of War and recommended by the 
Budget Bureau. 

Mr. CRAGO, The Secretary of War was very liberal. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is what we are following. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crago] will not be adopted. 

It is all very well to stand here and advocate large appro- 
priations for increased activities in every branch of the Govy- 
ernment, but we must realize that the time has come when we 
must give serious consideration to the needs of the people of 
the United States and to the needs of the Treasury. 

What is the use of trying to give consideration to the prob- 
lems that are before the Nation when, after having given con- 
sideration to those problems and bringing the best judgment 
that can be brought to bear upon the subject and after that 
having reached conc!usions, we then have, without any consider- 
ation whatever, amendments offered to increase by millions 
items that are recommended by the committee? 

I do not believe the country will sustain any such attitude 
on: the part of Members. We ought to give serious considera 
tion to the needs of the taxpayers. The National Guard is not 
being discriminated against. Every needful provision for their 
training is made in the items offered for your consideration |)) 
the Committee on Appropriations. Does the gentleman froi 
Pennsylvania assume to say that without any consideration 
whatever he knows more about the needs of this service than 
those men who have been sitting for 90 days and giving eariest 
and serious consideration to every phase of the problent? Whit 
is the use of talking economy and then practicing extravagance? 
| Applause. ] 

If any single Member upon the floor of the House can over- 
ride the recommendations that have been given serious ¢on- 
sideration, when there is no justification whatever for the re: 
ommendation that he makes, what is the use of our bringing 
recommendations in here? We believe that we represent in our 
recommendations the best thought of the men in the militar) 
service who have given attention to this subject, and there is 
not a man on the Committee on Appropriations that seeks (0 
destroy either the efficiency of the Military Establishment or 
the National Guard. We are as much interested in the elli- 
ciency of these arms of the Government as anybody else. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield. 

We come to you seriously recommending decent economy, 
while we come also recommending decent service. The demand 
of America to-day is for economy. Assume the responsibility 
of overriding that demand, and then go before the people and 
apologize for it. 
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We are here to accord as far as we can with the sentiment 
of the American people, and while we are endeavoring to accord 
with that sentiment we are bringing to you for your considera- 
tion problems thoroughly digested, with the assertion on the 
part of this committee, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that the recommendations that we make in this particular are 
adequate to every need, and there will be no let-up or slack-up 
on the training that can be given under the recommended ap- 


propriation of $6,500,000. I hope that the committee will agree | 


with the Committee on Appropriations and not adopt the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania increasing that 
amount from $6,500,000 to $8,000,000. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, we have just listened to a 
most extraordinary proposition from the gentleman from Illi- 
nois |Mr. MADDEN]. According to what he says, because three 
men constituting the majority members of a subcommittee of 
five nembers of the Committee on Appropriations have brought 
jin here a bill of 183 pages——— 

Mr. MADDEN. I deny that. There are 35 men on this com- 
mittee, and they have all passed on this Dill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I can not yield. I repeat what I said, 
Mr. Chairman, because it is well known that the recommenda- 
tions of these subcommittees, after very little consideration, are 
adopted practically unanimously by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does the gentleman mean to imply that 
these recommendations are brought in here without considera- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. DALLINGER. Not at all. I am simply stating that the 
gentleman from Illinois has made the astounding proposition 
that because three men, or five men, if we assume that the 
minority members of the subcommittee have exercised their full 
share in the work of preparation, Members of this House, have 
brought in this bill with all these items, this House should ac- 
cept it, regardless of the facts of the case, regardless of the 
wishes of the President as Commander in Chief of the Army, 
und regardless of the advice of the Secretary of War and his 
experts. Mr, Chairman, what are we here for? [Applause.| 
What are we sitting for in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union? Why not have the bill as drawn by the 
Committee on Appropriations sent directly to the Senate, passed 
by that body without change, and then sent to the President of 
the United States for his signature? As I understand it, we are 
in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to 
consider the recommendations of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield 
there? 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. DALLINGER., I decline to yield. 

We should, of course, give due weight to the recommendations 
of the committee; but if we find, as we have found from Na- 
tional and State officials and from patriotic men in different 
parts of this country who have fought overseas and are now 
trying to do something to build up the National Guard, that this 
absolute refusal of the Committee on Appropriations to carry 
out the recommendations of the War Department will seriously 
cripple and handicap the National Guard, it is the patriotic 
duty of the members of this Committee of the Whole House 
to differ with the Committee on Appropriations and to offer 
and support appropriate and necessary amendments. That is 
why, under the rules of the House, the House resolves itself 
into a Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of an appropriation bill like the one 
how before us. 

If the proposition of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 











DEN] is correct, we are wasting our time: we should accept | 


this bill in toto without crossing a “t” or dotting an “i” and 
hot spend time here in going over these items. I recognize the 
fact that the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
of which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] is chair- 
man has worked hard. ‘The members of that committee have 
gone into this matter exhaustively, and they are entitled to 
credit for what they have done; but we are not compelled to 
accept their judgment on questions of policy, and if the gentle- 
ian from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crago], who has had long expe- 
rience in the National Guard and as a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of this House, can make out a good case, 
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as be did a minute ago when he succeeded in securing the 
adoption of an amendment increasing the appropriation for the 
forage of Cavalry and Artillery horses at the bottem of page 
79, this Committee of the Whole House should give heed to 
the facts and arguments presented by him and act accordingly. 
Otherwise, as I said before, we are wasting our time and ought 
to accept these bills as they are reported from the committee 
and read by the Clerk, and send them to the Senate and the 
President without spending our time at the expense of the 
people of the United States in discussing amendments in Coni- 
mittee of the Whole. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, just one word. I have no ecriti- 
cism of the argument for economy, but I want to say to you 
that I do not care to face the members of the National Guard 
of my State, and I do not believe you want to face the members 
of the National Guard of your different States, when the word 
goes out from the adjutant general of your State that he can 
invite only a certain part of the National Guard into camp 
this year because Congress refused to appropriate a suflicient 
amount to allow all of the National Guard units to be invited 
to go into camp. We have here the recommendation of the 
Secretary of War for this appropriation of $8,000,000, and we 
have the recommendation of the chief of the Militia Bureau for 
“9,500,000. I have tuken the figures of the Secretary of War, 
thinking that perhaps the chief of the Militia Bureau micht 
have been too optimistic in his view of the number of men 
who would go into the National Guard before the time comes 
for the summer training camps; but the amount appropriated 
here will not enable the Government to offer training to the men 
whom we already have in uniform. We had better have a 
small balance unexpended than not be able to say to the gov- 
ernors of the different States that they can offer this summer 
training to all of the National Guard units of each State. 
That is all I have to say on that. | Applause.] 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Chairman, I was reluctant to vote for the 
last amendment until I heard the effective speech of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi |Mr. Stsson], which compelled me to side 
with my colleague from Maryland |Mr. Hiiw.j. [|Laughter.] 
sut, Mr. Chairman, I am whole-heartedly in favor of this 
amendment now before the House. The question boils down to 
this: Whai is to be our policy of national defense for this coun- 
try? Are we going to reduce the Army and keep reducing the 
Army, and then not provide adequately for the National Guard? 
Last year I helped with others to reduce the Army to 150,000, 
and advocated that course of action because I knew that the 
National Guard, which was then less than 100,000 men, was rap- 
idly increasing, and, as we predicted, has increased to over 
150,000. Even the chairman of the subcommittee |[Mr. ANn- 
THONY] agrees that the National Guard will amount to 160,00U 
by the 1st of July, the beginning of’ the new fiscal year. The 
subcommittee have provided for encampment expenses for only 
115,000, and we should provide for a mean average of at least 
144,000 National Guard men. I take it we are all agreed on the 
policy that every National Guard soldier should be previded 
with at least two weeks’ training during the year. ‘That is the 
policy that was laid down June 4, 1920, in the Army reorganiza- 
tion act. For the past two years the policy laid down i that 
act of June 4, 1920, has been revised, amended, and almost 
kicked into a cocked hat; but we must decide here to-day 
whether or not we are to have a definite policy of national de- 
fense or whether we are to continue to pursue a conflicting and 
vacillating policy which promises to maintain the efficiency and 
training of the guard, but in reality does not provide for any- 
thing like two weeks’ training for the number of men now in 
our federalized National Guard. | Applause. | 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I would like some 
information which we have not yet obtained. Will the amount 
carried in the bill, $6,500,000, pay the expenses of camps of 
instruction for the militia forces that we now have enrolled? 

Mr. FISH. It certainly will not. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman give his au- 
thority for that statement? 

Mr. FISH. Certainly. I hold the authority in my hand, the 
statements of the Assistant Secretary of War and of the Chief 


| of the Militia Bureau, both of whom I presume we may call 


experts. The appropriation is sufficient for only 115,000 men. 
The chairman of the subcommittee states that we will have in 
the National Guard 160,000 men by the Ist of July, the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal year. Yet we are providing funds for 
only 115.000 for encampment purposes. Does that answer the 
question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. So that if the appropriation 
is only $6,500,000 some of the militia forces will be unable to 
take this training? 


me ets 





Mr. FISH. Yes. I differ with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee as to the number, but I should say approximately 25,000 
will be unable to take that training. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to emphasize the fact that we 
should decide now whether we are to have a definite military 
policy, whether we are going to back the guard and provide 
sufficient funds to enable every member of the guard to have 
two weeks’ training, or whether we shall mistakenly economize 
and say that only a certain percentage of the guard shall have 
this training. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to repeat 
unnecessarily the statements that I have made heretofore, but 
my distinguished friends who are advocating the increase in 
this appropriatipn—and they are all men whom I respect very 
highly, Colonel Crago, Colonel Hitt, and Colonel FisH—are 
used to commanding troops that always report for duty when 
they are ordered to do so, but in the case of the National Guard 
at these annual maneuvers, many of them are unable to take 
this summer training. They are engaged in business and are 
unable to report with their organization. 

Mr. CRAGO. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

-Mr. CRAGO, Does not the gentleman think it is the part 
of the wisdom, however, for us to appropriate a_ sufficient 
amount so that the adjutant general of each State can say to all 
of his units, “ You can attend these encampments,” and have a 
surplus, rather than to make an appropriation based on a certain 
percentage of individuals not showing up, which would be 
taken as an excuse for not offering training to all the units? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that if he ran 
his individual business that way, and made allocations of money 
and capital far in excess of what was necessary to carry on 
that individual activity, he would go broke in a very short time, 
and so would this Government if we made appropriations in 
that way. 

Mr. CRAGO, Not only have all the troops to be asked 

Mr. ANTHONY. They will all be asked. 

Mr. CRAGO. Not if you cut down this appropriation. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Now, if the gentleman will allow me—I can 
not yield further—the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] 
said that the amount would not be sufficient to train the num- 
ber of men reporting for duty. As I explained to the House, 
only about 66% per cent reported for duty last year. Basing 
the strength on a National Guard of 150,000, and suppose we 
put it as high as 70 per cent that will report for duty, a num- 
ber far in excess of that which is reported heretofore, that 
only means a little more than 105,000 men. Now, we are 
allowing sufficient appropriation for 120,000 or 125,000 men, 
and I do not believe that number will report at the camps. As 
I stated a moment ago, of the $6,000,000 appropriated last year 
260,000 is unexpended. We want to take care of every mem- 
ber of the guard that wants training, and I believe there will 
be money enough to do it and some left over. If the House 
wants to appropriate eight or nine million dollars, why, they 
can do it and have the surplus left. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman’s estimate of 
the number who would be kept at home should turn out to be 
wrong, then it is too late to correct it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, the gentleman knows there is not a 
National Guard in the country but that has a number of men 
who by their business can not take the training; that they 
can not leave home. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the effort is put forth to 
get the men into the camps, and if the appropriation involved 
in the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
adopted and they can not get them, the money is left in the 
Treasury; it is not expended. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, no; but if it is appropriated another 
body may put in a proviso to make all of these appropriations 
interchangeable, and if you vote $2,000,000 extra it is very 
likely to be expended. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have sufficient confidence—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman’s confidence is not justified 
by past experience. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. FATRFIELD. Were all of the National Guard units 
given training last year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not only was there a sufficient appropria- 
tion to take care of all that reported for training last year, but 
there is $200,000 left. 
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Mr. FAIRFIELD, The gentleman has no doubt that al! will 
be called and given an opportunity for training this year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have not the slightest doubt that that is 
so, and if it can be shown that the fund would be needed higher 
than the past year we would willingly provide the money, t 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? , 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. How many reported for training last 
year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can not state exactly. 

Mr. HULL. I would like to ask the gentleman how many 
National Guard men were sent to the camps last summer? — 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have just stated to the gentleman from 
Iowa that I did not know the number, but 66% per cent was 
present. 

Mr. HULL. That is, 66% of the present strength of the 
units, but not the strength of the guard. The gentleman js 
mistaken. There was less than 10 per cent that failed to go, 
and there is the trouble, that the gentleman’s figures take the 
strength of the units. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman is mistaken; I did not base 
the number on the strength of the units. There was 66% present 
at the training camps. 

Mr. HULL. There was less than 10 per cent absent. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think the gentleman knows any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why does not the gentleman say 1 per 
cent instead of 10? 

Mr. HULL. As a matter of fact, you are not providing in 
this bill for a number in excess of 115,000. You are going to 
have on the ist of July 160,000 in the National Guard, and un- 
less this appropriation is increased, at least 40,000 guardsmen 
can not be at the camps. When you do that, you destroy the 
guard to a large extent. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I have been listening to the discussion with 
much interest. The appropriation last year was $6,000,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. : 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Every man in the National Guard was 
offered training. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. At the end there was $200,000 left. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And this year you are appropriating 
$6,500,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, I want to know how much greater 
demand there will be on the part of the National Guard men 
this year than there was last year? 

Mr. HULL. ‘The National Guard has increased about 50 per 
cent in one year. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, the gentleman is not correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is hyperbole. 

Mr. HULL. There were 97,000 a year ago and it will be 
160,000 by the Ist of July. 

Mr. ANTHONY. There will not be 160,000. 

Mr. HULL. There will be more than 160,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman is very enthusiastic. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, the question has been asked why 
we should appropriate $500,000 more this year than we did last 
year. Last year we appropriated $6,000,000 to take care of the 
National Guard encampments. 

This bill provides for $6,500,000. That in itself answers our 
case, because the guard has increased more than 50 per cent. 
Last year at this time the federalized guard numbered less 
than 100,000; by July 1 it will be 160,000. A proportionate in- 
crease to provide two weeks’ encampment for all National Guard 
troops would require an appropriation of $10,000,000, but we 
are only asking for $8,000,000, which should be the minimuin. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. With pleasure. ; 

Mr. ANTHONY. General Rickards states in the hearings that 
at training time the guard numbered 114,000; so that we have 
all been mistaken. 

Mr. FISH. And this year it is admitted that it will be 
160,000. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the gentleman know how many 
availed themselves of this training last year? 

Mr. HULL. Ninety-seven thousand last year, at the 1st of 
July. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Who went into training? 

Mr. HULL. Oh, no. I do not know the exact number— 
nobody seems to know that—but there were 97,000 on the Ist 
of July, and when training time came there were 114,000, To- 
day you admit that there will be 160,000 in the guard on the 















ist of July, and yet you are providing for only 115,000. The 
vyurd Will inerease 25 per cent from the ist of July to the 
time it is sent to camp. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to prolong the 
debate, but I want to say that I am for this amendment because, 
in the language of the early settlers, while we pray I believe in 
keeping our powder dry. When we began taking the young men 
into the Army during the last war it was found that many of 
{he men were physically unfit. One of the strong arguments at 
that time was that we ought to give our young men military 
training if for no other reason than for physical reasons. 
believe the young men of this country, so far as we are able 
to do it, ought to be given a chance for military training. They 
ought to be brought up’ in such a way that if their services are 
called for they will be prepared to undertake the duties assigned 
to them. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] 
argued that we ought to follow the advice of the Secretary of 
War in reference to the increase of the Cavalry. The gentle- 
nian did not say, however, that he did not follow the advice of 
the Secretary of War in regard to the size of the Army. It 
seenis to Ine if we are going to put the Army down to 115,000 
enlisted men we ought at least to provide for men in the event 
of another war, and the best way to do it is to educate and give 
military training to the young men of the country. It will not 
only give them a chance in a military way but it will give them 
certain healthful recreation. ‘They will be examined, and it 
will be a guide for their course in the future and will be of 
zreat benefit to them physically. 


In view of the fact that the National Guard will be increased | 


this year from 100,000 to 160,000 men, 
will not be too much for that increase, 


well expended. 


certainly $8,000,000 


The people do not want a large Army, but they 


de want the young men of the country in the National Guard | 


given a Chance for military training. 
they feel in the State of Maryland. 
Mr. BLACK. 


ment. I find that the bill already carries $6,500,000 for this | 
pirticular purpose. The entire Army appropriation bill that 
we have before us carries $270,000,000. That is a very consid- 


erable amount of money and is very much more money than we 
spent on the Military Establishment prior to the war. I am 
opposed to increasing these appropriations for two reasons: 
lirst, we already are forewarned that there will not only not 
he any surplus in the Government revenues for the next 
year, but there will be a deficit, and if the $200,000,000 decline 
in the income and excess-profits tax collections for this year, 
1922, inaterialize, there will be $206,000,000 more of deficit than 
has been previously predicted; second, I am opposed to in 


I think it will be money | 


At least, that is the way 


Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this amend- | 
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creasing this particular provision because we all know that the | 
usual result is, if the House appropriates, say, $250,000,000 for | 


ihe Military Establishment, when the bill goes to the Senate 
that legislative body invariably increases it. If we were to take 
up all of these War Department 
hem into the bill and send the bill over to the Senate with an 
ippropriation of $300,000,000, I have no doubt that it would 
come back to the House with a very substantial increase. I 
think therefore we will do well to follow the figures that the 
connpittee has agreed upon and defeat this amendment. In 
opposing the pending amendment I do not do so because of any 
lack of appreciation and regard for the National Guard. 
it is of a high value as an integral part of our national defense 
forces and entitled to receive liberal consideration at the 
hands of Congress. I oppose the amendment because IT am wel 
convineed that the amount of money now carried in the bill is 
aiuple to meet all needed expenditures for this particular pur- 
pose, and if we ean save this $1,500,000 we should do so. Even 
$1,500,000 in these days of big items will help some. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hurr] speaks of a National Guard of 160,000 men, and 
I ask you gentlemen to consider what the proposition of having 
160,000 men with the usual expansion in the National Guard 
means. One hundred and sixty thousand men on July 1 next 
nd 191,000 at the end of the year at $210 per man, which is 
average cost in the National Guard, means $48,000,000, 
about. This appears in the hearings. If the line of amendments 
is carried out, it will mean that we are going to increase the 
ippropriation to the National Guard by over $27,000,000. It 
i necessary consequence of these various amendments in re- 
gard to the National Guard. The appropriat'6n which ‘the 
budget Bureau recommended is $30,000,000, and that takes care 
of 140,000 men. This appropriation of $6,500,000 will take 
care of that number in the National Guard if we discount the 
humber by such of the guard as will not attend. It we increase 
this to $8,000,000, it means we are contemplating having about 


S is 


the 
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recommendations and write | 


I think | 


Is | 


| $18,000,000 more than the 


140,000 in these camps, or that you ate going to have 160,000 
men in the National Guard at a cost of nearly $50,000,000. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. Word has just been brought to me from 
the War Department that last year 90,000 men availed them- 
selves of training. According to the figures given here by the 


chairman of the subcommittee that cost $5,800,000, or $65 per 
man, 
Mr. HARRISON. Fifty-six dollars and twenty-five cents per 


man, 


Mr. RAMSEYER. This figures out $65. It is said that there 


will be 140,000 who will avail themselves of training this year, 
and $65 a man would be $9,100,000, 
Mr. HARRISON. The actual figures given by the depurt- 


ment are $56.25 a man, and my understanding is that $6,500,000 


will take care of about 143,000 men in the National Guard aiter 
proper allowance for stay at homes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. You could not take care of 140,000 men 
at $56 per man with $6,500,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the entire appropriation takes care 
of 140,000 men. The Budget Bureau has recomimensied S3:.- 
000,000, and that takes care of the entire National Guard of 
140,000. 

If you are going to take care of 160,000 in the National 


Guard you have got to increase the appropriation to $48,000 000, 
3udget Committee requested. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. Speaking of this one particular item 
Mr. HARRISON. We are talking about what it is going to 
cost for the instruction of the National Guard 
Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will yield, in regard to 
the cost of this summer training the gentleman mentioned the 
figure of $56.25. That is based on training the guard at the 
old cantonments and includes quite a lot of railroad travel. If 
the guard training was confined and concentrated to the mili- 
tary posts within individual States the cost can be cut 


very 
considerably and a great number of men trained. Is not that 
true? 
Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 
Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, let us have the amend- 


ment again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by 
aves 53. noes 53, 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided ; and the tellers (Mr. Craco and 
Mr. ANrHoNy) reported that there were—ayes 65, noes 6S. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For 


Mr. ANTHONY) there were— 


selected officers and enlisted 


expenses, men, military service 
schools, $250,000, 

Mr. CRAGO, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do this not for the purpose of offering any «amend- 


ment to increase the appropriation but to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee a question. The committee has appropriated 
$250,000 for officers and enlisted men, military service schools. 
Does the gentleman think that that will be a sufficient sum to 
send to these service schools the number of men and officers of 
the National Guard who desire to attend them? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The department asked for $348,000 for that 
purpoese: 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We gave $225,000 during last vear 
rive $250,000 this year. Of course, it will not 
National Guard officers to service schools. It is only a 
number, and the xmount of the appropriation will dep: 
how large a number the department selected. 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say to the gentleman that that is some- 
thing which should not be neglected, because a great many of 
the National Guard officers who are enthusiastic and who really 
want this instruction at much loss to themselves are willing to 
take these prescribed courses at these different schools, and it 
makes them very efficient officers, and it makes them eligible to 
appointment to general staff duty, and that is about the only 
way a man in the National Guard can qualify for any duty 
other than duty in the National Guard. It is a subjeet which 
has been given a great deal of study and consideration, and the 
appropriation has been used in the past for sending men to those 


and we 
all 


selected 


ned 


send the 


pow 
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schools who have found. themselves able to leave their other 
vocations for this time. 

Mr. MANN. What are these, military schools? 

Mr. CRAGO, Like any service schools we have. A course 
of study as it is now at Camp Benning in the Infantry and 
(nmp Bragg probably in the Artillery, or Fort Riley or some 
of the other schools for the Cavalry. They send so many Na- 
tional Guard officers and they are making classes of these men, 
and they get the same intensive course of training now which 
is given to the officers of the Army. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will yield, the department 
is sending next year 221 officers and 329 enlisted men, so the 
gentleman will see it is a very small program, ; 

Mr. CRAGO. In the opinion of the chairman, will this 
$250,000 be sufficient-—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘No; I do not think it will do that. 

Mr. CRAGO. The program, then, will be curtailed? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They will send a few more than were sent 
this year, but it will not permit the sending of as many as the 
department asked for. 

Mr. CRAGO. But aS many as were sent last year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to offer an amend- 
ment, because I think probably in conference the conferees can 
work out something. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

y lor general 
$850,000. 

Mr. CRAGO, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman some questions 
with reference to this item. As I understand it, the Secretary 
of War has recommended an appropriation of $1,605,620? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAGO, And the gentleman has appropriated practi- 
cally half that amount? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We have appropriated $100,000 more for 
the next year than we appropriated for the current year for 
this purpose. 

Mr. CRAGO. How did the committee divide that item from 
the other items on the National Guard budget? 

Mr. ANTHONY, How do we make—— 

Mr. CRAGO, General expenses, equipment, and instruction. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is made up of a variety of items. For 
instance, they would pay for blank forms and publications, 
$50,000; traveling expenses in connection with business, $6,000; 
rental target ranges, $70,000; purchase target ranges, $35,000; 
construction, improvements, target ranges, $325,000; transfer of 
supplies within States, $107,500; travel expenses, surveying 
officers, $6,000; rental, construction, and repairs, shooting gal- 


expenses, equipment and instruction, National Guard, 


leries, $15,120; markers and scorers, $160,000; caretakers on 
ritle ranges, $70,000; prizes and entrance fees, $6,000; inci- 
dental expenses, $20,000; printing, general orders, circulars, 
forms, and so forth, $40,000; oil, gas, and repairs to motor 
equipment and tanks, $525,000; amount reserved for new units, 


$70,000, and so forth. 

Mr. CRAGO, Then the amount appropriated here will not be 
sufficient ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. As I said to the gentleman, the War 
Department has been turning over to the National Guard 
worlds of equipment. With every unit of Field Artillery there 
are 19 carloads of material, with every tank company they 
give them 14 tanks, and with every motor company that is 
organized they give them worlds of motor trucks. They are 
evidently trying to get rid of this material, and have the Na- 
tional Guard take care of it and they want us to appropriate 
for it. We do not think it is proper for the National Guard to 
take care of so much of this material. 

Mr. CRAGO. I hope it will be possible for the gentleman to 
work out something for this. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania with- 
draws the pro forma amendment, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For travel of officers and noncommissioned officers of the Regular 
Army in connection with the National Guard, $200,000. 

Mr. CRAGO, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, The department here has recommended an appropria- 
tion that seems to be concurred in by the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau and the Budget Committee of $500,000. I notice the 
appropriation is only $200,000. This is an item which provides 
for the pay, expenses, allowances, and so forth, of the conymis- 
siaved and noncommissioned officers of the Army who are de- 
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| tailed to the National Guard. I would like to ask the gent). 


man if he thinks it is possible for them to keep up the prese 
courses of instruction which they have begun under this 
propriation? 

Mr. ANTHONY. During the current year there is appro- 
priated for that purpose $85,000, which was later on augmented 
by $100,000. We are appropriating $200,000, an increase of 
$15,000. 

Mr. CRAGO, 
tions? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Both of them. Of course, the number of 
officers in the Regular Army utilized by the National Guard 
is a flexible number, and they will use more of them or fewer 
of them, dependent upon the state of the appropriation. 

Mr. HULL. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to this 
fact: That last summer in my State—and I think in a great 
many other States—they could not send the Regular Army offi- 
cers to the camps because they did not have enough money in 
this item to pay their railroad expenses. We had a great com- 
plaint from our State in regard to the matter, All they wanted 
was money enough to pay the transportation. It was a small 
item, but nobedy could provide the money to pay the Regular 
Army officers to these camps of instruction, where they were so 
badly needed. 

Mr. CRAGO. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For transportation of equipment and supplies, $375,000. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman if that is in line with 
his desire to curtail the shipment of these different supplies 
to the Natienal Guard units? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The department asked for $500,000, I will 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAGO. It nrakes a difference of $125,000 

Mr. ANTHONY. And we are appropriating $375,000, which 
the gentleman will notice is an increase of $200,000. There 
will be a number of new units to supply undoubtedly during 
the year, and that is the reason for the increase. The ex 
penses under this item were yery heavy last year, because of 
the fact that so many supplies and so much equipment were 
furnished the guard. 

Mr. CRAGO, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania with- 
draws the pro forma amendment, and the Olerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Yor pay of National Guard (armory drills), $9,000,000. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hunt: Page 80, line 20, after the paren- 
thesis, strike out ‘“ $9,000,000” and insert “* $11,000,000.” 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commiitee, 
in my opinion this is the most vital proposition in regard to the 
National Guard. It is the actual pay that you provide for the 
armory drills. Now, we have here an example, to my notion, of 
the guesswork of the Budget. The Militia Bureau originally 
asked for $15,000,000 for this item, and the Budget cut it down 
to $8,500,000, and the committee gave them $9,000,000. 9 Last 
year you appropriated $9,750,000, and your guard this year is 
50 per cent higher and you are appropriating less money than 
you did last year. New, you can not have a guard without you 
pay the men who attend the drills. They may be a tank corps, 
they may be Cavalry, or they may be Artillery ; still you have got 
to pay them, or else they will not attend the drills and they wil! 
go out of the guard. It is a moral obligation on this Govern- 
ment to pay these men, and one of the greatest things that is 
tending to build up the guard as it jis to-day is the fact that the 
men are being promptly paid every time they have to attend a 
drill. 

Now, they are not paid unless they attend. I claim that 
unless you increase this appropriation at least as much as they 
asked for you will kill the National Guard. I do not think 
myself that the amount that I have put in the bill will be 
sufficient, but it will be within a million or two million dollars 
of enough money to pay the guard. Remember that your guard 
to-day is 140,000. A year ago, the 1st of July, it was 97,000. It 
is estimated—and I think the estimates are very close, because 
they figure on a-normal increase of 3,000 every month—that on 
the 1st of July we will have 160,000 and an average strength 
during the year of 175,000. My amendment provides for pay 
of only 130,000. It is true that probably 10 per cent, or a little 
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ap- 


Is that an inerease over the two appropria- 


Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 


offers an 












jess than 10 ver cent, of the men that are in the National Guard 
ure failing to attend the drill, but it is never more than 10 per 
vent. L have figured very closely on this item, and I am sure 
the amount I ask for is less than you will have to put in the 
pill before you get through with it. I submit this proposition, 
knowing these faets, that you ought to put ip as much as you 
know you ought to have here in the Committee of the Whole. 
“Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 5 rise for the purpose ofssupporting the amendment of 
‘he gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutr]. 

There was a time when it was believed in this country that a 
well-regulated militia was necessary to the security of a free 
State. Of course that was a long time ago. That theory was 
announced away back in 1789. It was embodied in our. Con- 
stitution by the second amendment. If it is to have any force 
to-day, naturally we must presume that if we are going to have 
a well-regulated militia, we have got to have some militia to 
regulate. 

Now. this amount of $11,000,000, I believe, is figured by the 
War Department as the minimum estimate of the pay of the 
National Guard. It is perfectly evident that the American 
people will not stand for a large professional establishment. 
It is very evident to me at least that a majority of this House 
want a very, very stall professional establishment. But in a 
tine of war we have got to depend on the citizen soldiery, and 
it is the part of only elementary prudence to provide for the 
training of citizen soldiers, soldiers of the nonprofessional 
Class. 

I want to read a }ittle item from the Stars and Stripes, the 
American Legion publication, of this date, which came to my 
office to-day : 





THE NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


With $9,000,000 whacked off from the National Guard appropria- 
tions of the annual Army budget by the House of Representatives and 
various and sundry other wallops at the Army and the Reserve Corps, 
t behooves everyone who does not want to see economy extended to 
tier unpreparedness to get a word to their Senators on the subject. 
Some of the best, friends of the present three-part defense system, 
with a small Regular Army, a substantial National Guard, and a 
large citizen reserve corps, are worried because the doctrinaires of 
pacifism and economy seem to be wnited and to be making use of 
diferenees of opinion between the various parts of the national defense 
system 
Since the World War we have had a sort of open season at knocking 
the Army, and many of us have felt that we could take out any of 
our left-over grouches on the Regular Establishment, meanwhile mer- 
rily boosting for the National Guard and for the reserves. Now we 
come to a pinch, where the Congress is going to determine whether 
hall have any substantial national defense or none worthy the 
name, and we diseover that we are all standing or falling together— 
he Regulars, the guard, and the reserve. 
matter gives us pause. We like to carry on our own joyful 
» battles, such as the Colonel Peck episode, but we do not like to 


see the whole scheme of national defense get the worst of it merely 
heecvuse of our sportive instinct in heaving recks at the Regular Army. 
Ir ir hearts we know that we need an effective Regular Bstabtish- 
ment, and since in this matter of appropriations we are living in a 
gluass house we begin to hope that our roek throwing won’t be taken 
seriously. 


rhe moral of this is that we had better write to our Senators and 
them that we want adequate appropriations for an effective 

tem of national defense. We will lose all the fun of our personal 
abbles between the guard and the Regulars and the reserves if 
hree of them are whittled down to little or nothing worth while 
ng about. 

\ir. Chairman, I shall net ask new to take up the time of 
he committee, because the several items referred to have 
ilready been considerably diseussed, but I .would like the 
privilege of extending my remarks for the purpose of putting in 
« one-page letter from the adjutant general of the State of 
Colorade on the items we are now considering in this bill. The 
adjutant general calls attention to the fact that 60 per cent 
of our officers in the World War got their initial training in the 
National Guard. That is, however, only a small part of the 
hovefit derived by the country from the military education of | 





large body of patriotic men who have always served ss our 
first line of defense in time of war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
ious consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Ix there objection? 

here was no objection. 

l'ollowing is the letter referred to: 

STATE OF COLORADO, 
OFrrice OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 


STATE CAPITOL BUILDING, 
Denver, March 26, 1922. 


From: The Adjutant General. 
| Congressman WILLIAM N. VAILE, Washington, D. C. 
‘ ct: Appropriation, H. R. 10871. 

|. | desire to bring to your attention the matter of H. R. 10871, 
and to ask your favorable consideration to the end that a more liberal 
appropriation can be effected toward the National Guard, a force which 
has proved its worth to the United States Government, and the force 
Which offers the best known means for the training of young men of the 
country to be better enabled to protect the country in times of need, 
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2. The following information is furnished in connection with the 
above-mentioned bill: 

No item for purchase of animals. 

Page 79, lines 24 and 25, provides for 4,000 animals, whereas 8,000 
have already been issued to the National Guard. 

Page 80, lines 3 and 4: Care of matériel, animals, and equipment, 
$750, ; provides for caretakers for 4,000 animals and a balance of 
$100,000 for other caretakers and mechanics. 

Estimates submitted for 9,740 animals, caretakers, $1,910,500. 

Page 80, line 5, camps of instruction: 9 

Six million five hundred thousand dollars will provide for only 115,000 
men for 15 days. National tiuard has now.a strength of over 145,000; 
$9,500,000 minimum requirement. 

Page 80, lines 6 and 7: Expenses officers and specially selected men, 
$250,000. Item may send 156 officers and 156 men only. Last year 
220 “ye to attend Benning alone. ’ 

‘. B. No funds under section 81, national defense act. 

Page SQ, lines 12, 13, and 14: Travel of noncommissioned officers, 
$200,000. Insufficient present year and $500,000 needed for 1923. 

Page 80, lime 17: Transportation and equipment and _ supplies, 
$375,000. Inadequate this year and $200,000 additional needed under 
provisions of bill for 1923. 

Page —, line 20, armory drill pay, $9,000,000; estimated $11,000,000 
minimum requirement. 

Page 82, lines 7, 8, 9, 10: The mounted, motorized, and tank units 
of the National Guard shall be so reduced that the appropriations 
made in this act shall cover the entire cost maintenance of such units 
for the National Guard during the fiscal year 1923. 

5. It must be remembered that of all officers of the Army of the 
United States during the World War 60 per cent thereof had their 
initial training in the National Guard. 


* > * a oO * > 


+. IL respectfully urge that you carefully consider the .bove-mentioned 
Hl. R. 10871 and suppert a more favorable appropriation to provide 
for a betterment of the conditions surrounding the National (iwurd 

P. J. HAMROcK, 
The Adjutant General, State of Colorado. 

General Hamrock is an officer of long experience, both in the 
ranks of the Regular service and as a National Guard officer 
and as an officer commanding troops in the field in the World 
War. He commanded the One Hundred and Fifty-seventh In- 
fantry in Franee. That regiment, formed upon a nucleus of 
Colorado National Guard battalions, was complimented by gen- 
eral officers who inspected it as one of the best trained and best 
equipped regiments in the service. Although it did not see 
action as a unit, its personnel, used as replacement troops for 
other organizations, particularly in the Argonne fighting, ren- 
dered service of which the State and the Nation may well be 
proud and which will be a lasting testimonial to the regiment's 
commanding officer, Colonel Hamrock. 

It is my earnest hope that such efficient training may be 
liberally continued in the future. It is a credit to the men en- 
gaged in it and it is of the utmost value to the country. 

Adjutant General Hamrock speaks with an authoritative 
knowledge of his subject. He also speaks from the standpoint 
of patriotism and of devotion to the pubiic service. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I am very fearful that the Mem- 
bers of the House do not appreciate the fact that a federalized 
National Guard is an entirely different body from the old 
National Guard that we had before the war. We are now puay- 
ing the members of the National Guard for attending drills. 
They are no longer a body over which we have no control, and 


| we can call them into the service at any time. To-day the 


National Guard is the first line of defense, on a par with our 
Regular Establishment. For the benefit of some of the Mem 
bers of the House I wish to point out the fact that the feder 
alized National Guard as at present organized has about 75 
per cent of World War officers in the infantry units and in 
the artillery units about 90 per cent of the officers saw service. 
Although the men are new, we have a federalized National 
Guard that ean be called into the service without delay, and it 
will be practically on a par with the Regular Establishment 

What you have got to decide is whether you are going to 
support the policy of maintaining a federalized National Guard 
or whether you are going back to the prewar days when we did 
not pay the National Guard for drills and for attending the 
encampments. I do not care one iota what the subchairman or 
his committee of five say. This amount in the bill will not 
provide pay for the drills of every member of the guard. I ask 
you to listen to the figures presented by the gentleman whe 
proposed this amendment. All that I have got to depend ujou 
is what the War Department says and what the Militia Bureau 
says. I am not familiar with the figures any more than any 
other Member, but I know this much, that the federalized 
National Guard is your first line of defense, and you have got 
to decide on a definite military policy. You have got either to 
pay them for their drills and encampments or you have got 
to throw the whole thing overboard and depend solely upon 
the Regular Establishment. That is the issue and that is what 
you have got to vote on. { Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman fronr New ‘ork 
has expired. 
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Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I feel that it is 
the duty of every Representative here to speak what he thinks 
is the will and desire of the citizens of his district and the citi- 
zens of his Commonwealth; and I feel that the citizenship of 
the State that I have the honor in part to represent is desirous 
of supporting the National Guard of our States. [Applause.] 

Now, during the days before the World War the National 
Guard came in for many useful purposes. Since the war the 
National Guard is being reorganized as rapidly as it is possible 
to reorganize it, and the adjutant generals of the States and 
their staffs are working night and day trying to get the guard 
well organized again in the different States. The guardsmen 
are often needed at home within the different States, and, as 
has been mentioned here several times, should we become en- 
gaged in conflict again, the National Guard would be called upon 
as promptly and as urgently as it was when we became engaged 
in the late World War. : 

The National Guard is growing to-day. They number far 
ahead of what they were a year ago. That increase must be 
taken into consideration. I think, as I said before, the citizens 
of the States which we represent wish to support a strong Na- 
tional Guard. - This is a citizen army which we are trying to 
build up, and whieh our citizenship wants, which will feed itself 
50 weeks in the year, and I think that we should, in carrying 
out the will and desire of our people, provide to feed and pay 
these men two weeks in the year during the summer encampment, 
which, by the way, is no frolic for them, They get right down 
to real business and to hard work, and they study tactics and 
work out problems and maneuvers. It is a training which they 
need and which will give them a little jump on the other fellow 
in case of need. Of course, they are paid a small amount for 
attending drills throughout the winter and throughout the year. 
That is as it should be. 

In the old days the guard had a hard struggle for its very 
existence, because of the fact that there was very little popular 
support. But the people desire the guard to be supported now 
and to be provided for when they go to the summer encamp- 
ments. As I said, they feed themselves 50 weeks in the year. 

[If you will build up a strong, efficient National Guard, you 
will have a nucleus in case you get into any sort of trouble; a 
uucleus that is ready to step right into the breach, and ready 
to aet as instructors to those who have never had any military 
experience at all. 

[ know that at the beginning of the late war many a young 
fellow who had had, comparatively speaking, only slight experi- 
ence in the National Guard went straight into the Army, and 
with that little experience as a start he developed so quickly 
that he was soon able to take his place at the head of untrained 
troops. A strong, well-trained National Guard will prove to be 
the best possible insurance policy for the peace and security of 
our Nation. [Applause. | 

When we cut down the Regular Army establishment it is 
most certainly the better part of wisdom to develop and build 
up the National Guard of the States. Remember. it is not only 
for war purposes that we need the guard, but for many useful 
purposes at home in the cities and throughout the country 
luring peace time. Some people cuss the National Guard 
around pretty severely some of the time, but in my experience 
in the National Guard, if you will pardon a personal reference, 
and in my observation of experiences in other places I have 
noticed that while the National Guard are cussed out and cuffed 
around a good deal the fact remains that whenever anything 
happens—if there is a riot, a flood, a fire, or any emergency— 
people vell for the National Guard to turn out immediately, and 
they want them there in “ double time.” [Applause.] 

Now, concerning our poliey for the National Guard, which is 
our hope for the future, so far as an Army is concerned, let us 
not be “ penny-wise and pound-foolish.” Therefore. my friends, 
I earnestly bespeak your support for the amendment pending. 
| Applause. | 

Vir. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, as one of the members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs associated with our good friend Mr. ANTHONY, of Kan- 
sas. Mr. Crago, of Pennsylvania, and other gentlemen who are 
Members of the House, I took a very great interest, as all of 
these gentlemen did, in writing the law for the federalizing of 
the National (juard, rather than the adoption of what was to 
be known as the continental army scheme. I was profoundly 
interested in the National Guard at that time and have been 
ever since, In a little speech that IT made on the national de- 
fense act L said at that time that the National Guard was now 
on trial and that it would remain to be seen whether it could 
make good or not; that if it failed we would have to adopt some 
other inilitary poliey But T am sure we all agree after the 
experience of the Great War that the National Guard did make 
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good. As a citizen of Illinois, I am proud, indeed, of the recor, 
of the Thirty-third Division, which included the National Guard 
of the State of Illinois. [Applause.] That is no reflection on 
the National Guard of the other States of this Union, which 
did equally well. Now, to-day I am only interested in seeing 
to it that the National Guard has sufficient funds to enabie it 
to function properly, I want to ask my good friend from Kan. 
sas |[Mr. ANTHONY], the chairman of the subcommittee, a ques- 
tion or two in regard to this matter. I would like to ask the 
gentleman how he arrived at the figures $9,000,000 for drill pay? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The same question is involved in the matte; 
of drill pay that is involved in the matter of the summer tryin. 
ing. It is entirely guesswork as to the number of men in the 
guard who will qualify for the maximum pay allowed by law 
If a man attends every drill—that is, four drills a month for 
the entire year—an enlisted man can obtain $60 per annum: 
but the figures show about the same percentage of attendance 
at drills as of attendance at the summer encampments, and 
that percentage, as [ am informed by the clerk of the commit. 
tee who has just called up the Militia Bureau, is 66 per cent 
So in making up our bill we take 160,000 men and estimate the 
maximum enlisted pay they can get at $60 a man, and that 
makes $9,600,000. Two-thirds of that amounts to $6+400,000 
for the percentage that actually attend the drills, as proven by 
past experience. Now, we have got to allow for the officers 
We have about 7,000 officers in the National Guard, so that the 
committee felt that, based on the percentages of attendance, 
$9,000,000 would take care of this item. I want the gentleman 
to observe that that is half a million dollars more than the 
budget estimate. We have endeavored not to exceed the budget 
estimates, and we have increased them in only one or two in 
Stances, but this is one of the instances where we increased the 
budget estimate half a million dollars. 

Mr. McKENZIE, These boys get a dollar a night for drill 
pay, and I have always understood that the gentleman from 
Kansas was a friend of the National Guard. 

Mr. ANTHONY. As the gentleman knows, I had something 
to do with the preparation of the defense act of 1916. 

Mr, McKENZIE. I would be the last man to criticize the 
efforts of this committee in their work, but I want to be sure 
and I want the committee to be sure that in placing the figures 
in the bill as they have them written, especially on this item, 
they are satisfied that the National Guard will not suffer for 
lack of appropriations from this Congress. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Does not the gentleman agree that it is « 
matter of guesswork as to the exact amount of money that 
will be requested by the guard? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Of course. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is simply a matter of the number o! 
drills that the men «attend? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Certainly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And it is all a matter of guess and esti 
mate, We figured that when we increased the budget estimate 
half a million dollars we had a good margin of safety. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. TIT yield to the gentleman from Towa. 

Mr. HULL. How much did you appropriate last year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Last vear we appropriated $9,750,000. 

Mr. HULL. Your guard has increased 50 per cent, and vel 
you have cut your appropriation down. How do you make 
your figures correspond ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well. we presumed that the Budget Com 
mittee probably made an investigation and has some idea. 

Mr. HULL. As a matter of fact the Militia Bureau wanted 
$15,000,000, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, ves. 

Mr. HULL. And the Budget Committee insisted on cutting 
it down 50 per cent without knowing anything about it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The figures of the Militia Bureau were so 
wild on their face that we did not believe we should follow 
them. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield” 

Mr. ANTHONY. TI vield to the gentleman from Washingto! 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Is there going to be at) 
surplus left of the $9,750,000 appropriated for this fiscal year’ 

Mr. ANTHONY... [ can not give that information, We cau 
not tell what percentage of the nen will attend these drills the 
balance of this vear. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. What is the indication «| 
this time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can not say as to that. The Militia 
Bureau says the percentage of attendance is 664. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It would seom that afte 
eight months of the year had passed by the Militia Bureat 
ought to be able to give some pretty accurate estimate of that 
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Mr. ANTHONY. 
Mr. SUMMERS 
weeks, do they not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The men may not attend all of the drills 
during the next few months. They can not tell what the at- 
fendance will be. 

\lr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
tell how the fund is holding out?; 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
for this appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman allow me to call atten- 
tion to the figures given in the hearings? Major Wilson says: 

Allowing for possibility of facts yet to occur being different from the 


It would be rather difficult. 
of Washington. They report every two 


Can not the Militia Bureau 


forecast, it is believed that $11,000,000 should be appropriated for the | 


armory drill pay for the National Guard for the fiscal year 1923 on 
the basis of the ultimate strength of 191,000 for that year. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is the view of the Militia Bureau? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. That is on page 1339 of the hearings. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They will not average 191,000 during the 
next fiscal year, and it is perfectly evident that we do not have 
to appropriate that amount. 

Mr. SWING. 
pay constitutes a direct limitation upon the size of the National 
Guard of this country, because it is evident that no more men 
will go into the National Guard than are appropriated for 
under the bill. When I was a member of the National Guard 
drill was a@ matter of pride and patriotism, and it may be that 
it is a question that can be argued as to the advisability of 
paving the men, but one thing is certain, that since you have 
established the principle of paying for drills you must provide 
pay enough for all. You can not expect some to drill for only 
the glory of it while others are being paid $1 per night for 
drilling. 

The added responsibility and liabilities placed on the National 
(iiard by the federalized law probably justifies the giving of 
them this very small pay, which is but a fraction of the cost of 

standing army of similar size, whom you have to feed in addi- 
tion to paying it. I think we ought to be glad to pay this small 
pittance to every citizen of this country who is willing to take 
a drill a week to make himself proficient, as far as he can be- 
come proficient, by being a part of the National Guard. I think 
his amendment is in accordance with the traditional policy of 
our country. We have always been against a large standing 
\riny in time of peace. 
\rmy down to 150,000, and I am satisfied with the cut that is 


fense to take the place of the reduction you have made in the 
standing Army by building up and supporting a strong National 
Guard. It has been said that the Militia Bureau asked for 
$15,000,000 and the committee gave them $9,000,000. .This 
unendment inereases the item in the bill to $11,000,000. 
National Guard men do not use it, it will not be wasted; it 
will revert to the United States Treasury. It is an incentive 
to the officers to get the men into the guard and to attend drill 
if they know that the money is there for them. If the money 
s not there, they will lack the incentive to ask the men to come 
out and take the drill. [Applause.] . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
hy the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hutt) there were 36 ayes and 42 noes. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

rellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
\NtHoNy and Mr. HUtrt. 

rhe committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 60 ayes and 54 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I desire to speak for just a few moments out of 
order. It is a matter of personal convenience to me, otherwise 


It ts impossible to fix an accurate figure | 


. | 
I myself voted last session to cut the 


If the | 
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merce, but the Government failed to repair the breakwater 
which has caused the harbor to shoal. This detached break- 
water, 2,860 feet long, is almost utterly destreyed, and as a re- 
sult every storm throws tons of stone and sand into the harbor, 
causing it to shoal. There has not been a time prior to 1917 
that the vessels in the harbor and the property along the shore 
have not been in danger from the severe storms that alinost 
annually visit the locality. 

In December, 1921, a severe storm swept across Lake Erie and 
two ships in the Dunkirk Harbor were sunk. The new munici- 
pal dock is now in danger of being destroyed by these heavy 
storms, a thoroughfare of the city is being gradually washed, 
and recently some of the street lighting along this street was 
destroyed. 

It appears in the report of the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, 1920, page 1683, that the citizens of Dun- 
kirk bonded the city for a large amount and built a fine munici- 
pal dock, which had the approval of the Secretary of War. 
There has not been a time since this expenditure on the part 
of the city that the Government has sufficiently maintained the 
harbor to enable the shipping that desires to enter the harbor 


| to do so. 


Mr. Chairman, this item of $9,000,000 for drill | 





|! would not ask to keep you here, because I understand that | 


you will adjourn in a few minutes. 

l am going to refer to certain conditions in my home town. «I 
wn going to use it to illustrate a national problem. This mat 
ter properly comes under the items of rivers and harbors. 

A few years ago the Government agreed to perform certain 


work in the harbor at Dunkirk, N. Y., provided the city as a | 


condition precedent would erect a municipal dock. The city 
fulfilled its obligations, and in erder to do so bended itself 
heavily and built a fine modern dock, which was approved by 
the Secretary of War. The city was then ready to develop its 
colmerce, had plans under consideration for the erection of 
warehouses, modern unloading apparatus to develop its com- 


, 


On page 231 of the hearings on this bill General Taylor, with- 
out intending to do so, left the impression with the committee 
that the Dunkirk Harbor could not be used because its depth is 
only 16 feet. He states that because of this the harbor is not 
sufficient for the large lake boats to enter the harbor even if the 
breakwater were repaired. It is quite true that the largest lake 
boats could not use this harbor, and the city of Dunkirk is not 
seeking to have the harbor made available for the largest boats. 
As a matter of fact, when we consider that on June 30, 1918, the 
Great Lakes documented American merchant fleet totaled 2,959 
vessels of 2,797,503 tons, of which 133 were sailing vessels, 2,295 
were steam vessels, only a few of which draw 21 feet, it is ap- 
parent that the traffic is not confined to deep-draft boats. 

On June 30, 1919, the documented American merchant fleet on 
the Great Lakes aggregated 3,043 vessels of 3,023,762 tons. It 
is obvious that the number of smaller boats on the Lakes is rap- 
idly increasing; that the very large boats are built exclusively 
for the iron ore, coal, and grain trade, although mueh of this 
freight is handled by the smaller boats drawing less than 16 
feet of water. 

With reference to the number and character of the beats that 
could enter Dunkirk Harbor if the breakwater were to be put in 
repair and the shoals referred to in the Engineer's Report re- 
moved, I wish to insert in the Recorp the names and dimensions 


| of boats that could enter Dunkirk Harbor either for the purpose 
now made to 115,000, provided you furnish a second line of de- | 


of commerce or as a harbor of refuge. 


Passenger steamers that could enter Dunkirk Harbor if breakwater were 
repaired and shoalé removed, 


Length of | 





Name of vessel. eek. | Beam 
| 
Ft. in. Ft. in. 
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Harvey J. Kendall 
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J. B. Ketchum, 2d 
Keybell 
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Kev West 
George King 
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Name of vessel 


La Salie 


Lakeland. ........ 
Lake Michigan. . 
Landbo. ; 


Langel Boys. 
Simon Langel 
Lewiston 
Liberty... 
EN. Gah cose kus 
C. H. Little..... 7 
John M. McKerchey.... 
A. E. McKinstry 
Pierce McLouth 

A. MeVittie , 
M.C.& M.C. No, 2 

A. D. MacTier 
Malahat . 
Malton. . 
Manchester . 
Manola... 
Manistique 
Mapleboro. 
Maplebranch 
Maplecourt 
Mapledene 
Maplegien 
Maplegorge 
Maplegrange 
Maplegrcen 
Maplegulf. .. 
Mapleheath 
Maplehill 
Mapleton 
Maricopa 
Marigold 
Marion ‘ 
Marysville ‘ 
Maggie Marshall 
Samuel Marshall 
Mary H 
Mataafa. 
Samuel Mather 
Mecosta. ; 
Fred Mercur 
G. A. Mitchell 
Samuel Mitchell ... 
Wm. B. Morley 

J. F. Morrow 
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Nagaho. . 

N. J. Nessen 
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Name of vessel Leogth of Beam. 

Ft. in. Ft. in. 
Vin multe <-cuddUutnbersiedcudceqdeonsiod gest adastiivetah 246 8 38 0 
TH, Wedtisc copandcketadutdhoarncestdanes Lahiri eben cennesgen 266 «(0 38 «(OO 
R Wente 141 0 3. 0 
Wevee. ..cascecpessossess becscccness bencetecasdgcccsenegeoe 269 «0 42 3 
WesteTiOl.... «nes ncadednddsumedec cdgeet tedanddpnéee eater 210 +O 32 O 
Mathew Wilson 4 > a | 
BOC noc ncidcknd bbe dhaueeobRowe es ccs <¥cas< garedeNendereode 0 41 0 
Winnipeg o 35 0 
Winona 0 43 5 
Wm. H. Wolf 0 42 0 
Votam. 6 36 «6 
YorktOn. .cccsdncdotddcces ben ddccesessccvonooameackboeeeeeed | 0 42 6 
Zillah . . .<qs cckeesds abi Cas bean sand ad beinhsscaieiens | 20r «68 37. «0 
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Steam freight barges that could enter Dunkirk Harbor if breakwater 
were repaired and shoals removed. 
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Name of vessel. I epee of | Beam. 
Ft. 2 Fi. in. 
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A-D. . cactnnnd cede Rad nde onde igs sac atte nae M47) 0} i. 2 
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Re . PO te ee oe a iene deen 169 «68 30 «20 
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Brights, ann ds cate sqndnentaGenotiebte sane + etinngs cael 182 0} 3 «2 
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CUD TC AN ed Wentddvaveddeuvénees spianes pheweeniaa > 6 | 2 4 
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Myron Butman | 4 3 $l. 2 
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W. &. Calvert 191 0 | 2 #0 
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CERIO ck datininde d kclls 6 hbbeipadbccsédwec cheéeckasc dduRiede 342 i 0 
Cobalt. 1466 «6 2 OG 
( ae, a 6 js 7 
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Name of vessel. lone of Beam. 
Ft. in, Ft. in. 
197 2! 38 OS 
i277. 60 7 60 
110 60 2 0 
4 60 24 «60 
171 1 3 64 
i733 «(OO 6 0 
202 «(0 4. (0 
Harriet, D...... Sahin Sein da annhe adahase nen «4 161 6 32. 2 
ee er. dee ater ments 175 (0 32 «62 
cs ots AB deo I ih i ae a I A ak bil SII 4 (0 0 0 
Ie eee Rae nr ocak Gada can iadcdubenges seadxel 170 3 3 5 
Seales sane Ss coniabeeaieciees die ieinehea.iae outiea Sal amend tai 2+ 6 35 6 
i epg’ pe yl oe Seiinaraik ae Caccidneciiened 160 «0 30. 0 
I ne Ae i dslinediianmrtine sy 66 31.8 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 








York has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. It may be of interest to Members 
of the House te know something of the volume of freight traffic 
on the Great Lakes. The statistics show that the passage of 
vessels through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals in the navigable 
season of 1895 amounted to a total of 15,062,580 short tons of 
freight, of which 70 per cent was carried by steamers. Of this 
total only 3.75 per cent was carried by Canadian vessels. In 
the season of 1918 the freight carried through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canals was 85,680,327 short tons, of which 96 per cent 
was carried in steamers, and only 6 per cent of the whole was 
carried in Canadian vessels, 

The Dunkirk Harbor is located about halfway between 
Erie and Buffalo, and is the only harbor of refuge for freight 
and passenger boats for a distance of 100 miles. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the volume of shipments 
of grain and flour—mainly grain—which passes directly by the 
Dunkirk Harbor to the city of Buffalo, a distance of 41 miles, as 
shown by the receipts amounted in 1913 to 214,806,812 bushels. 
The shipments of grain that went into Buffalo during the year 


1914 amounted to 185,061,619 bushels; and in the year 1915 
the shipments amounted to 250,152,948 bushels; in 1916 the 
shipments amounted to 208,727,132 bushels; in the next year 


163,031,322 bushels; and in 1918 they were 153,409,567 bushels. 
The 1918 Canada Yearbook, published by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, states that the shipments of grain on Canadian vessels 


from Fort William and Port Arthur during the navigable sea- 
sons of 1917 and 1918 were: In 1917 a total of 198,455,258 


bushels, of which 101,012,536 bushels went to Canadian ports 


and 97,422,722 bushels to American ports. In 1918 the total 
was 51,215,097 bushels, of which 50,830,272 bushels went to 
Canadian ports and 384,825 bushels to American ports. The 


Canada Yearbook fails to give any reason for the decrease from 
1917 to 1918. 

I mention this vast tonnage that passes the Dunkirk Harbor 
coming from the West to the East, because it shows the pos- 
sibilities of developing commerce at the Dunkirk Harbor if 
the Government would maintain the breakwater, remove the 
shoals, and meet its responsibility so far as maintenance is 
concerned. 

Aside from this, it has prevented certain industrial develop- 
ment and thus greatly injured the city and prevented the promo 
tion of a large commerce at our port. You may be interested to 
know that two years ago an industry employing 600 men at high 
wages desired to locate on our lake front without one cent of 
cost to the city, provided we could give some assurance that the 
harbor would be maintained for lake traffic. This is a matter 
of personal knowledge. because I conducted the negotiations. 
Because of my failure to secure any assurance of cooperation 
from the Government, I was obliged to state to the officers con 
nected with this industry that we could not meet this require- 
ment. The development of the Dunkirk Harbor has always had 
the opposition of the railroud companies. It was only after a 
most bitter controversy that the people of the city were able to 
secure the water front from the grasp of the railroad company 
for the location of the present municipal dock. It has also 
been the policy of the railroads at Dunkirk, as elsewhere. to 
throttle every attempt to provide water transportation, and in 
view of the present high cost of transportation rates, our busi- 
ness men feel that we should not be prevented through lack of 
Government cooperation in wtiliziug our municipal dock and 
other facilities at this time. 
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The facts are quite clearly set forth in a recent letter from 
the Board of Commerce at Dunkirk, N. Y., a portion of which I 
shall ask permission to insert in the Rwecorp: 


Due to the condition into which the Government has permitted our 
harbor to get, we have at present but little lake business outside of 
the floats, or fishing steamers, which make this harbor their home; but 
this business is one of no small importance. The C. J. Alexander con- 
cern handled last year the production of 23 steamers and gasoline boats, 
employing 100 men, and produced 1,237,645 pounds of fish valued at 
$82,229. The Desmond Fish Co. operates about 16 boats, most of them 
steamers, employs about 115 men, and from December 1, 1918, to No- 
vember 30, 1919, produced 1,702,273 pounds of fish, valued at $106,- 
862.25. Apart from what the employment of these 200 men mean to 
Dunkirk, of still more importance is the fact that In these days when 
the fishing problem and high cost of living is so vital, it should be seen 
to that this approximately 3,000,000 pounds of fish per annum should 
not be lost to the people of the United States, but the fishing companies 
inform us that their floats are battered and in constant danger in our 
harbor due to the dilapidation of the break wall, and that unless repairs 
are made this industry will have to be abandoned. 

As to the commerce in our harbor: It is passing by us through no 
fault ef ours nor through any indifference on the part of the navigation 
companies, but only because the Government has failed to back our 
efforts with reasonable help. The letters from the navigation companies 
will show you the interest felt by them in urging the present needed 
repairs. 

In reply to the statement that there is no commerce at the 
city of Dunkirk, I wish to show how the water transportation 
companies feel with reference to this harbor. I respectfully 
submit letters from various transportation companies on this 
point. 

The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. writes as follows: 


As you know, this company operates daily between Cleveland and 
Buffalo, passing in the vicinity of your harbor. In former years we hada 
remunerative business in and out of your harbor and might be glad to 
make it a port of call in the future, if the harbor is kept up and made 
safe. Also the Lake Excursion Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has done con- 
siderable business between Buffalo and your city and would continue 
with good safe harbor facilities. 5 

I therefore trust and hope you will be able to convince the committee 
at Washington to preceed with these repairs and improvements. I 
might also add that under certain weather conditions Dunkirk Harbor 
might prove valuable as a harbor of refuge. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation makes this appeal: 

Dunkirk is the only port between Erie and Buffalo on the American 
side. We feel deeply interested in the usability and availability of 
all the Lake ports along the chain of lakes, and are interested in hav- 
ing such ports available for business or safety, as the case may be. 

We are informed that the breakwater at Dunkirk is im such bad 
condition that unless repaired now it is doubtful whether anything 
other than building anew will avail. 

Trusting that you will give this your early and earnest attention, 
we remain, 


Brown & Co., Lake Transportation, Buffalo, N. Y., write as 
follows: 


As you are aware, Dunkirk is the only port between Buffalo and Erie 
on the American side. We, of course, being interested in the transporta- 
tion business, are interested in the availability of all Lake ports along 
the ehain of lakes and in having such ports available for business or 
safety. 

We are also informed that the breakwater at the port of Dunkirk is 
in such deplorable condition that unless repairs are made it is doubt- 
ful whether there will be any new projects started, as there is not a 
satisfactory breakwater there. 

We sincerely hope that you will give this matter your earnest and 
prompt consideration, 

The Interlake Steamship Co., 
views as follows: 

It is of vital interest to us as well as the shipping interests of the 
Lakes that these repairs should be made at once, as well as making 
every effort to place a suitable depth of water at that point to meet 
the requirements of the fleet that is navigating the Great Lakes and 
destined to Buffalo. As a harbor of refuge as well as a port of entry, 
it deserves the attention of your committee, 


WATER, 

One of the leading industries in my home town is the Atlas 
Crucible Steel Co., the product of which goes to all parts of this 
country and abroad. This company is very desirous of water 
transportation for its products, and I quote from their letter 
with reference to the importance of immediate action in connec- 
tion with the Dunkirk Harbor: 


Dunkirk certainly needs a harbor, and it needs a good one, The pres- 
ent condition of the break wall is not such as to encourage lake com- 
merce from this port. So far as our own company is concerned we want 
te say that we have large steel] warehouses in Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Chicago, and in each of these cities we have customers whose tonnage 
purchases from us are very heavy. The present transpertation facilties 
offered by the railroads are becoming most prolific sources of delay, 
inconvenience, and annoyance, and our company is virtually praying for 
the time te come when Dunkirk will be provided with adequate harbor 
facilities, so that our oeany tonnages of steel might be transported by 
water. If we had these added facilities it might encourage extensions 
to our own plant and business, which otherwise we can hardly consider. 

We can not think of anything at this time that is more inrperative 
and essential te the future growth and prosperity of Dunkirk than the 
improvement of our harbor and the introduction of adequate lake sery- 
ice, which would inevitably follow. It would benefit not only Dunkirk, 
but it would be of paramount advantage to those large consumers of 
steel in Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and western points which draw 


suffalo, N. Y., express their 


upon us for their requirements of this important commodity. 

We are certainly watching with interest the efforts you are putting 
forth in this connection, and hope that the legitimacy of your conten- 
tions for an improved harbor at Dunkirk will be recognized by the good 
people at Washington, 
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I would like to quote from a letter written by the Manager of 
the United States Radiator Corporation, located at Detroit 
Mich., with plants at Dunkirk, N. Y.; West Newton, Pa.: 
Geneva, N. Y.; Edwardsville, lll.; Paola, Kans.; Detroit, Mich: 
and Corry, Pa. He states as follows: : 

We use at our Dunkirk plant materials which might ver fits 
be carried by water. We a iron from both Buffalo and Gow 
land markets, and we secure sa in large quantities from Lake Michj- 
gan ports. We also ship finished materiais to Detroit, Minneapolis and 
Chicago, On all of this material we need very much to enjoy the benetit 
of lake rates. We therefore sincerely hope that the improvement will 
go through, 

Supplementing this letter is one from the manager of the 
United States Radiator Corporation, located at Dunkirk, in 
which this statement is made: 


We have at Dunkirk one of our largest plants for the manufacture of 
radiators for house heating. In the pursuit of eur business we find it 
necessary to procure pig iron from both Buffalo and Cleveland markets 
and we procure sand in large quantities from Lake Michigan points, : 

We also ship finished materials in carload quantities to Cleveland 
Detroit, Minneapolis, and Chicago. On all this incoming and outgoing 
material we need very much to enjoy the benefit of lake rates or lake 
and rail rates. We are advised that the appropriation under considera- 
tion will complete the making of a real harbor at Dunkirk, which no 
doubt will become a port of entry to transportation lines seeking busi- 
ness. 


We therefore sincerely hope that the improvement will go through. 

Beland & Cornelius, lake transportation, write from Buffalo, 
N. Y., with reference to the importance of Dunkirk as a har- 
bor of refuge: ‘ 

For some time past we have realized the importance that should be 
given to Dunkirk Harbor as a harbor of refuge. The breakwater there 
now is in such a bad condition that if it is permitted to remain in its 
present state the value of it will be entirely destroyed and the Gov- 
ernment, at some future time, will be obliged to spend a far greater 
sum of money than would be necessary at the present time. 

With the increasing commerce of the Lakes, there is no question but 
that, in a short time, if the Government sees fit to improve this harbor 
at Dunkirk, a large amount of shipping would be done at that port. 
It has great advantages for a large shipbuilding or steel plant, and this 
can not be nor will it be entertained unless the Government does its 
share in the improvement of this harbor. 

We respectfully urge that you use your influence for this important 
project. 

A letter received from the Commercial Machine Co., of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., written prior to the damage done by this recent 
storm, sets forth the facts with reference to the breakwater, 
which I will read: 

Referring to the condition of the break wall in the Dunkirk Harbor. 

One of the bad places is just opposite our shop on West Front Street. 
This wall gets the incoming seas in the winter very hard. ‘The poles 
supported by trolley wires are just at the edge of the bank now. Two 
years ago they were fully 8 feet within the edge of the bank. li 
the storms this winter are as severe as those of last winter I expect 
to see from 4 to 8 feet of West Front Street scattered over the 
harbor. It looks to us as if the break wall should be repaired at the 
earliest possible moment, as continual wearing away of the bank 
will not only fill up the harbor but carry away the poles on West 
Front Street. 

A storm previous to this last great storm in December tore 
away the poles referred to in this letter and destroyed 100 
street lights along the street, which is one of the main traveled 
thoroughfares in our city and the only direct route along the 
lake front for through highway traffic from Chicago to Buffalo. 

It seems to me that the Government is under a moral obli- 
gation to maintain the harbor in view of the large expenditure 
made by the city in the erection of the municipal dock. ‘Tlie 
city should be permitted to carry out its plans to develop com- 
meree at this port and not be told repeatedly each year that it 
has no commerce, when it is obvious that there can be no large 
volume of shipments because the Government has permitted 
certain portions of the harbor to shoal. This failure also to 
maintain the breakwater leaves all ships that enter the harbor 
exposed to every severe storm that visits that locality. 

There is another obligation resting on the Government, and 
that is to maintain the breakwater and an open channel so 
that boats in distress may use it as a harbor of refuge. It 
nray be of interest to the Members to know that in 1917 there 
were 20 ships lost on the Great Lakes, representing a total of 
24,086 gross tons; in 1918, 21 ships, of 21,035 gross tons. The 
loss during the season of 1919 amounted to 18 ships, which 
represents a gross tonnage of 26,485. When the Government 
placed a lighthouse at Dunkirk, it reatized that this harbor 
afforded the last chance for rescue of ships in distress any- 
where between the city of Erie and the city of Buffalo. This 
last fall during 1 heavy storm one of the tugs left the harbor 
under most a¢verse conditions because of the condition of the 
breakwater, went out to a foundering ship, and saved every 
person on board except one. It is unfair under the plea of 
economy to expose the lives of passengers and crews to the fury 
of the storms when a snrall expenditure would make the Dun- 
kirk Harbor a safe refuge in case of threatened disaster. ‘The 
importance of Dunkirk as a harbor of refuge is supported by 
many tetters from lake transportation companies, and without 
taking more of your time I will quote from a letter from 

* 
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Roland & Cornelius, engaged in lake transportation, who stress 


this point in their letter, a portion of which I wish to quote: 


for some time past we have realized the importance that should 

given to Dunkirk Uarbor as a harbor of refuge. The breakwater 
there now is in such a bad condition that if it is permitted to remain 
in its present state the value of it will be entirely destroyed and the 
Government at some future time will be obliged to spend a far greater 
sum of money than would be necessary at the present time. 

With the increasing commerce of the lakes, there is no question 
but that in a short time, if the Government sees fit to improve this 
harbor of Dunkirk, a large amount of shipping would be done at 
that port. It has great advantages for a large shipbuilding or steel 
plant, and this can not be nor will it be entertained unless the Gov- 
ernment does its share in the improvement of this hurbor. 

We respectfully urge that you use your influence for this important 
project. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[ixpenditures for carrying out the provisions of this act shall not be 
made in sueh manner as to prevent the operation of the Government 
irsenals at their most economical rate of production, except when a 
special exigency requires the operation of a portion of an arsenal’s 
equipment at a different rate. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment offered by Mr. Hutt: Page 102, line 24, after the word 
“rate.” insert a new paragraph ; 

“That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall be 
available for the salary, or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, 
foreman, or other person having charge of the work of any employee 
of the United States Government while making or causing to be 
made with a stop watch, or other time-measuring device, a time study 
of any job or of any such employee between the starting and comple- 
tion thereof, or the movements of any such employee while engaged 
upon such work, nor shall any part of the appropriations made in 
this act be available to pay any premium or bonus or cash reward to 
iny employee in addition to his regular wages, except for suggestions 
resulting in improvements or economy in the operation of any Govern- 
ment plant.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. 

Mr. NOLAN, Had 
settled at this time? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. What is the point of order? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is not germane and that it is new legislation. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, it has been on the appropriation 
bill! for nearly 10 vears. It has been carried on the military 
bill and on the naval bill and on the fortifications bill for 
neurly 10 years. The point of order has been decided some 
30 times, 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa is clearly in order. It has been 
on every Army and Navy bill since 1914 and also on the fortifi- 
cations bill when that bill was reported as an independent ap- 
propriation bill. This is the so-called stop-watch provision. It 
hus been held in order repeatedly, and I am surprised that the 
chairman of this subcommittee makes the point of order. He 
knows as well as any Member of the House that the matter 
has been held in order time after time by the chairmen of the 
Various committees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Whatever the 
opinion of the Chair might have been i* this were being brought 
up for the first time. he feels bound by the precedents and 
practices in ruling upon this and similar amendments. The 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Towa. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Miss ROBERTSON, Mr. Chairman, [ ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 105 for the purpose of offering an amendinent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The lady from Oklahoma asks unanimous 
consent to return to page 105 for the purpose of offering an 
umendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
ject, what is the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
Information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment proposed by Miss RopgsrTson: Page 
19 and 20, insert the following new paragraph: 

‘Por reconditioning the road from Fort Gibson, 
Gibson National Cemetery, Okla., $20,000." 

The CHATRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, after strife comes peace 
\fter the soldier's life, for many a grave in some quiet national 
cemetery, Such a quiet resting place for more than 3,000, 
hearly 400 of whom are “unknown dead,” is the old cemetery 
it Fort Gibson, a pioneer fort of more than a hundred years 
ago, then one of the border chain of military posts, and so far 
remote as to be a place of banishment. Jefferson Davis, an 
wiubitious young lieutenant, was punished by exile there for 


Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
we not better have the point of order 


reserving the right to ob- 


report the amendment for 


105. between 


Okla... to the Fort 


Is there objection? [After a pause.| The 
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his daring in aspiring to the hand of the fair Betty Taylor, 
and through weary months of lonely brooding over what he 
felt was wrong and injustice, he perhaps was planning his future 
career aS he rode the Fort Gibson trails in his cavalry drills 
or Indian scouting. 

Not in the officers’ plat but one in the long line of modest 
stones bearing names of Indians who followed the Stars and 
Stripes in the sixties is one placed for Billy Bowlegs, one of 
the intrepid band of Seminoles driven from the Florida Ever- 
glades, who turned against the South that banished him, 
strangely fighting and dying under the flag he had fought, as 
later men of the South fought and died under the Stars and 
Stripes in the Spanish-American War. 

Within the past year and a half 20 men of the World War 
have found their final resting place in this historic, sacred 
ground. The road leading from the old abandoned post is a 
mere rough trail. It must be reconditioned. The Army owns 
it, but there is no appropriation. Therefore I ask you, against 
whose proposed millions of appropriations I have so consistently 
voted, to give this $20,000. 

Talking on “the bonus bill” many of you had much te say 
about our men who gave all. I can not talk about them. I 
bade them good-by and “ Godspeed” with a smile on my face, 
but you know the grief under the smile; you said “ good-bys 
too, and you followed them with hope and love and prayer. 
You have stood with bowed head and tear-filled 
“taps” were sounded over the open grave. 

Over this rough trail was borne a few days ago the body of 

gallant soldier who carrying dispatches in the Argonne was 
wounded and gassed. He made as brave a fight for life as 
he had made for his country, but it was a losing fight away 
from heme in a distant hospital Our country tried to save him 
You know not one of us here but would take the last dollar in 
the Treasury if necessary to care for our wounded and helpless 
World War veterans, but all that could be done was vain. He 
sleeps where the sod is already green over his comrades and 
where the mocking birds unceasingly trill from the great trees 
that shade them. 

On Decoration Day the Boy Scouts, growing up into earnes! 
loyal citizens, will lead the procession over this rough trail 
with the martial dirge of their fife and drum. Then will fol 
low the World War men, the Spanish War veterans, the Na 
tional Guard, and if the trail after the spring rains is not too 
rough the little handful of Boys in Gray and Boys in Blue of 
the War between the States. There will be patriotic music and 
speeches. Sombrely clad widows and gold-star mothers will 
bedew with tears the flowers they so tenderly strew, and white 
robed maidens will place the little flags and scatter blossoms 
over the grassy mounds of a century’s dead. Outside the walls 


eyes when 


the patriotic women workers in svar days, ministers of help 
and comfort in peace because they have not forgotten war, 
will serve the veterans of all the wars with coffee and sand 
wiches, 

I have trailed over that rough road in the final journey of 
my own kindred for whom this year l may not strew flowers 
I know the pain of that rude jostling on the way. Will not 
you give us the money—the $20,000—for this road”? \p 
plause. | 

SEVERAL MempBers. We will. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
lady from Oklahoma will be considered as pending, and the 
juestion is on the amendment 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed 


to. [Applause.] 
The Clerk read 


The following un 


is follows: 


*xpended balances 0 portions of unexpe nded val 


ances oO! ombined unexpended balances or combined portions of unex 
vended baiances of appropriations for the support of the Military Estab 
shment and for other purposes shall be trried the surplus fund 
ind be covercd into the Treasury immediately upon the approval of this 
act Arming and equipping the militia, $178,129.96; field artillery fo 
rganized Militia, $549.84 emporury office building, War Department 
$4.907.10; military posts, Schotield Barracks, Hawaii, $856.60 rans 
yortation for refugee American citizens from Mexico, $50,846.69: trans 





svortation to China of hinese refugees, $31,165: memoria! archwa it 
Vieksburg, Miss.. $500: National Memorial Celebration and Peace tub 
lee, Vicksburg, Miss.. $23,229.62; medals for officers, men, ef , 
National Guard, War with Spain, and Mexican bordet ice, $207.87 
quipping Army transports with lifeboats and rafts, $2,218.08 hange 
xf Army cold-storage plant, Chicago, Tl... $590: suppl iepot, Fort Sam 
tlouston, Tex., $1,017.49: Army suppi jepot. Fort Mason, Calif 

$2.64; road to national *metery, Salisbury, N. ¢ $235.09: Signa 
Service of the Army, $407.19: repair and restoration of defenses of 
Galveston, Tex., $1,797.81: sea walls and embankments, Panama Canal, 
$3,270.99: land defenses, Panama Canal, $1,165.50; terminal storage 
1nd shipping buildings, $21,440.45 iarmament of fortifications, act of 
February 28, 1920, $2,619; proving ground, Sandy look, N. J., $92 
538.69: ordnance depot, Panama Canal, $35,980.22 ; facilities 
1¢t armories and arsenals, $1.45; automatic rifles, $2 wrdnan 

iepot, Honolulu, Hawaii, $42.68; Army powder factory, $2 interna 
tional rifle competition, Camp Perry, Ohio, $2,202.58 niand and port 
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storage and shipping facilities, $2,000,000; radiodynamic torpedoes, 
720,000 ; Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., $165,777.64; Picatinn 
Arsenal, Dover, N. J., $92,824.11; Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Isiand, 
Ill., $243,384.04; San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex., $3,723.31; 
Springfield Arsenal, Springfield, Mass., $1,945.01; Watervliet Arsenal, 
West Troy, N. Y., $2,237.62; Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., 
$5,788.58 ; total appropriations recovered, $3,694,944.95. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I would like to inquire of the chairman as to 
terminal storage and shipping building, in lines 7 and 8, 
$21,440.43. 

Mr. ANTHONY. What page? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Page 104. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Lines 7 and 8? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can tell the gentleman by looking into 
the matter just what terminals and storage buildings are re- 
ferred to. I think it refers to terminal and storage buildings 
authorized during the war, and this is the unexpended balance. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That is what I would like to 
know, whether we are still expending money on projects like 
that at Charleston, S. C., and Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will state that the object of the commit- 
tee in making the investigation was to see what we could find 
out about sums appropriated for the War Department in past 
years and still available for expenditure and not expended and 
put them back into the Treasury, so that Congress would know 
from now on just what it was doing. That was our idea in 
assembling all of these unexpended balances, which total some 
$3,000,000 and more, and putting them back in the Treasury. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is there anyone who can tell me 
now just where this comes from? 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. ANTHONY. What does the gentleman want to know? 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to 


take up the time of the committee, but I wish the chairman of 
the subcommittee would extend his remarks on this question 
and give this information as to where this comes from. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We have in the files of the committee a list 
of these different items with the date of appropriation and how 
long the appropriation would still be available, and so forth. 
Most of them are available until expended, but we went very 
earefully over the entire list with the Chief of Finance and 
agreed with him that this amount should be turned back into 
the Treasury. We thought it unwise that this amount of money 
should remain available for expenditure for objects of which 
Congress had probably lost track. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If the matter is not too long I 
would ask the gentleman to insert it in the Recorp. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will come to the committee 
room we can give the information to him. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
of the next item? 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LoNnawortH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10871 had come to no resolution thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, has the Clerk read the title 


The title has been read. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXVI, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s. table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 3300. An act granting a pension to Marie Doughty Gorgas; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Dunnak, for six days, on account of business. 

To Mr. ALMON, for six days, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Reep of New York, for six days, on account of busi- 
hess. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have leave of ab- 
sence in order that I may go with the Military Committee to 
Muscle Shoals, to be back Friday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent for leave of absence until Friday. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the appropriation bill which has been 
under consideration to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The lady from Oklahoma asks unanimous 
consent to extend her remarks in the manner indicated, [gs 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


OBDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, after the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill now before the House, it is the inten- 
tion of the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee to call 
up for consideration Senate joint resolution 160, authorizing 
the extension for a period of time the payment of the principal 
and interest of the Austrian debt incurred in the purchase of 
flour. It will probably take but a short time to dispose of it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield in 
connection with that? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. A point of order was reserved 
on the resolution. I think it is a matter of some importance 
to be censidered before it is called up, as to whether or not the 
resolution is privileged. I venture, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, to state now the idea that is in my mind. 

Mr. MONDELL. I simply refer to that resolution for the 
purpose of submitting a unanimous-consent request, namely, 
that following the consideration of the resolution, if the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means should call it up, we may take up 
for consideration under the rules of the House applicable 
thereto the bill H. R. 10864, to authorize an appropriation to 
enable the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to 
provide for the construction of additional hospital facilities, 
and so forth. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, would that 
interfere with the possible consideration of the naval appro- 
priation bill on Wednesday? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think not. 
that time. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. In what shape will the gentleman’s request 
be if the point of order be sustained that the resolution in 
regard to the Austrian debt is not privileged? 

Mr. MONDELL. Consideration of the Austrian resolution, 
if it is brought up. Of course, if it is held out of order, this 
bill would then be considered. 

Mr. WALSH. It would not follow it then. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman, who seems to take a dif- 
ferent view, can suggest some way different in which I can 
present a request that after the Austrian debt resolution is (lis- 


It will be disposed of before 





posed of, one way or another, we can consider the other 
bill 
Mr. WALSH. I am not criticizing the form in which the 


gentleman presented his request, but I presume he wanted the 
hospital bill considered, and in the form in which he stated his 
request, if the Austrian resolution is held not privileged, the 
hospital bill would not come up for consideration. 

Mr. MONDELL. It seems to be a little difficult to present 
these requests so that gentlemen understand them. I think 
I made that very plain, that after we have disposed of the 
Austrian resolution one way or another, either by considering 
it or by deciding not to consider it, we can take up the other 
bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Why does not the gentleman ask unanimous 
consent that this bill may be in order to call up at any time 
under the rules of the House? Then you have got a privileged 


status. 
Mr. MONDELL. If that pleases the gentleman better 
Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
gentleman from I[linois [Mr. Mappen] suggested that this 


would not interfere with the taking Wp of the naval bill on 
Wednesday. I would like to ask the gentleman from Wyoming 
if it is his intention to suspend Calendar Wednesday next week? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think we ought to do that, although the 
request that I have made does not involve that question ; I think 
we ought to do it, because the naval bill will be ready for con- 
sideration, and I think ought to be considered. 

Mr. KING. Will there be an opportunity 
Wednesday within the near future? 

Mr. MONDELL. Very soon. We hope to consider the met- 
ter the gentleman is interested in. 


for Calendar 
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_ Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the hospital bill 
he civen a privileged status. 


‘he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
; vonsent that the bill referred to be given a privileged 
Is there objection? 

ir, RAYBURN. Reserving the right to object, is that the 
hill that is going to turn over this hospitalization to the Vet- 
er:us’ Bureau? : 
MONDELL. The gentleman, I think, knows what the 
hill contains. I suppose there will be some difference of opinion 
in regard to the provisions of the bill. We are simply asking 

opportunity for its consideration. 
RAYBURN. I do not see any majority members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce here who have 
handled most of the matter. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have talked the matter over with the 

snbers of the committee and they are all very anxious to have 
the bill considered at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, they did not talk that way to me. 
But it is all right. 

The SPEAKER, 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
msent for one minute, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the question in 
connection with this Austrian loan resolution that 1 think de- 


US. 


Mr. 


Ty 
il 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


[After a pause.] 


Ilouse is this: If it be a privileged bill, it is privileged because 
it is a revenue proposition, coming within the constitutional pro- 
vision and the provision of the rule. Now, if it be a revenue bill, 
it has originated in the wrong body under the Constitution. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimeus consent that the 


members of the Committee on Military Affairs who are going to 
Muscle Shoals may be absent five days on official business. 

rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from lowa asks unanimous 
cousent that the members of the Committee on Military Affairs 

be excysed for five days on Official business. Is there 

objection ? 

‘There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to. 

\ccordingly (at 4 oe’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the House 
djourned until Monday, March 27, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
of the Navy, transmitting a tentative draft of a bill to 
provide for the creation, organization, administration, and main- 
lenance of a naval reserve and a Marine Corps reserve was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, ’ ; 


tary 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 


10478. 


ves the very thoughtful consideration of the Members of the | the grant to the city of Boise, in the State of Idaho, the use of 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 10841, 
A bill authorizing the transfer of 500 feet of Indian land, in the 
State of Washington, for a public school to which Indian chil- 
dren shall be admitted without payment of tuition; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 832). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HULL: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 241. A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of War to grant a perpetual ease- 
ment for railroad right of way and a right of way for a public 
highway over and upon a portion of the military reservation of 


| Fort Sheridan, in the State of Illinois; with amendments (Rept. 


The | 


No. 886). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11054) to 
validate certain deeds executed by members of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Indian 


| Affairs. 


The | 


By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 11055) to increase salaries of 


| certain officials in the Post Office Department ; to the Committee 


on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 11056) to provide for 


; a certain part of the Boise Barracks Military Reservation under 


certain conditions ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 11057) to abolish capital pun- 
ishment in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11058) to 
provide for the deportation of certain undesirable aliens; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CURRY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 294) defining 


| the status of Lieut. Col. Frederick Mears as a commissioned ofli- 


cer in the United States Army; to the Committee on the Terri- 


| tories. 


A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to sell certain | 


lands, and for other purposes; 
S31). 


with amendments (Rept. No. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
stute of the Union. ; 


Mr. ROACH: Committee on Indian Affairs. (H. R. 6294.) 


A bill promoting civilization and self-support among the In- | 


dians of the Mescalero Reservation in New Mexico: with an 
ndment (Rept. No. 833). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KIEKSS: Committee on Printing. S. J. Res. 132. A joint 
resolution to provide for the continuance of certain Government 
publications; with amendments (Rept. No. 834). 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 11002. A 
hill to increase the efficiency of the naval personnel, and for 
other purposes ; without amendment (Rept. No. 835). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 


Referred to | 


By Mr. LANGLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 310) for the consid- 
eration of House bill 10864, “to authorize an appropriation to 
enable the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to 
provide for the construction of additional hospital facilities 
and to provide medical, surgical, and hospital services and sup- 
plies for persons who served in the World War and are patients 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau”; to the Committee on 
Rules. * 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, favoring an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States giving Congress power to 
regulate the hours of labor of women and minors; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSSDALE: Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
New York, urging that the navy yard at Brooklyn, N. Y., be 
retained and continued in full operation; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule NXITT, private bills and 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 11059) to refund to John B. 
Keating customs tax erroneously and illegally collected; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 11060) 
Alfred E. Staps: to the Committee on Claims. 

sy Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 11061) for the 
relief of the estate of John D. Thomas, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 11062) for the relief of Pirtle 
Handley ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 11065) granting a pension 
to Silas G. Burkett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sv Mr. SHELTON: A bill (H. R. 11064) granting a pension 
to Margaret V. Bartlett; to the Cemmittee on Invalid Pensions, 


resolutions 


for the relief of 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Cferk’s desk and referred as follows: 
$832. By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Resolution adopted by 
the citizens of Lawrence County, Tenn., held in the city of 
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Lawrenceburg, asking that Henry Ford’s Muscle Shoals offer 
be accepted; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1833. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, opposing any action which will deprive the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of the power to remove unjust 
discrimination against interstate commerce brought about by 
the action of State railroad or public utility commissions; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4834. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Metropolitan Post, Dis- 
abled Emergency Officers of the World War, of New York City, 
N. Y., urging passage of Senate bill 1565; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

4835. Also, petition of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, of New York City, N. Y., urging relief 
for Austria; to the.Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4836, Also, petition of the American Industrial Leaders’ Asso- 
ciation of Harrisburg, Va.. relative to certain legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4837. By Mr. MEAD: Resolutions adopted at a mass meeting 
assembled in the Clermont Avenue Rink, Borough of Brooklyn, 
New York City, relative to the strength of the Navy and naval 
factories; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

4838. Also, resolutions adopted by the Grand Army of the Re- 
public of Kings County, Department of New York, relative to 
pensions and the payment of pensions to Civil War veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

4839. Also, petition of the Barbers’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of America, protesting against paragraph 258 of House bill 
7456, the tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4840. Also, petition of Metropolitan Post, Disabled Emergency 
Officers of the World War, of New York City, urging the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 1565, making eligible for retirement, under 
certain conditions, emergency officers of the World War; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

4841. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Alfred Osterland, jr., 
and 844 other citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., asking for the passage 
of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the Committee on 
Education, 

4842. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution passed by Pottstown 
Council, No. 78, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, located at Potts- 
town, Pa.. favoring the Towner bill; also resolution passed by 
Ardimore Council, No, 86, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, located 
at Ardmore, Pa., favoring the Towner bill; also resolution 
passed by Fidelity Council, No. 39, Sons and Daughters of 
Liberty, located at Ambler, Pa., favoring the Towner bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

4843. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of Mrs. Ira Heidelbaugh, of 
Pleasant Lake, N. Dak., and 56 others, urging the revival of the 
United States Grain Corporation, together with the fixing of a 
guaranteed price for wheat sufficient to cover the cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable profit; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 

4844. Also, petition of the Indiana Bankers’ Association, urg- 
ing Congress to pass House bill 9950; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, 


SENATE. 
Monpay, March 27, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 16, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 

the recess. , 
SUPPLEMENTARY FOUR-POWER TREATY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of Executive O, the four-power supplementary agreement. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the agreement sub- 
mitted by the President of the United States between the United 
States, the British Empire, France, and Japan supplementary 
to the treaty between the same four powers relating to their 
insular possessions and their insular dominions, and defining 
the application of the term “insular possessions and insular 
dominions ” as relating to Japan. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst 
Rall 
Borah 


Bursum 
Calder 


Mr. President, I suggest the 


Fletcher 
France 
Gerry 
Gooding 
Hale 


Cummins 
Dial 
Edge 
Ernst 
Fernald 


Canreron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Colt 
Culberson 
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Harris 
Harrison 
Hitchcock 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Keyes 

King 

La Follette 
Lenroot Pittman Sutherland 

Lodge Poindexter Townsend 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr, Smoot], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Indiana [Mr, Watson], 
and the Senator from New Jersey |Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] are 
engaged in the work of the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague 
SMITH] is detained on business of the Senate. 
announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, on Saturday I gave way 
somewhat before I had finished in order that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr, RANSDELL] might make his address. I merely 
wish to conclude now by drawing attention to some additions] 
confusion which has arisen with regard to the treatment of the 
treaties, 

I do not know whether those in charge of the treaties will 
so consider it, but it seems to me it is rather unusual for such 
a radical difference to exist between the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State on these documents. There 
exists a difference almost as notable as existed in the interpre- 
tation of the four-power treaty itself, when the President of the 
United States interpreted it as not applying to the Japanese 
mainland, whereas his Secretary of State declared emphatically 
that it was drawn for the purpose of including within its terms 
the Japanese mainland. 

Now, I call attention to the difference which exists at the 
present time between the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State with regard to these treaties. The Secretary 
of State, when the treaties were turned over by him and for- 
mally reported, declared that they were six in number. The 
President of the United States, when he came before the Senate 
and presented the treaties to us, declared that they were seven 
in number, and when he declared that they were seven in num 
ber, as will be seen on page 10 of the printed document, he in- 
vited the prompt approval of all of them. He did not invite 
the approval of six of them, but all of them, and all of them, xs 
listed by the President of the United States, certainly included 
the declaration which the Senate on Friday entirely ignored. 

Not only that, but on page 11 of the President’s address it 
appears that the President said: 

If to all of these the Senate will not advise and consent, then it will 
be futile to try again. 

Evidently the President must have included in that the decla- 
ration which the Senate ignored on Friday last. 

But while the President of the United States thus referred 
to the treaties as seven in number, his Secretary of State, when 
he compiled them for transmission to the Senate of the United 
States, treated them as only six in number, and he bound up 
with the document itself the declaration which relates to the 
four-power treaty. I did not personally examine the oflicial 
manuscript. When I applied to the executive clerk of the Senate 
to examine it, I found that it had already begn returned to tlie 
White House, and therefore neither the isaeienes treaty nor 
the declaration which Secretary Hughes Says is a part ef it and 
which the President says is a separate treaty can be found 
within the possession of the Senate at the present time. 

This is rather a startling situation, the Chief Executive of 
the United States declaring that the declaration is a separate 
treaty, his Secretary of State declaring that it belongs to and 
is a part of the four-power treaty, one declaring that there 
are six treaties and the other declaring that there are seve! 
treaties, and the leader of the Republican majority of tlie 
Senate declaring that the declaration is not even a part of 
the four-power treaty. Here is the President of the United 
States signifying that it is a separate treaty. Here is the Sec- 
retary of State giving it to us as a part of the four-power 
treaty. Here is the Republican leader on the floor of the Senite 
declaring that it is not even a part of the four-power treat) 
and has not the dignity of a treaty at all; that it was not 
signed officially by the representatives of the United States nor 
by the representatives of any other country. He declares that 
the interpretation which they therein expressed was not offi- 
cial but was merely personal, until his attention is drawn to 
the fact that in making the interpretation they do not assert 


McNary 
Moses 
Nelson 
New 
Oddie 
Overman 
Page 
Phipps 


Rawson 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Simmons 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Sterling 


Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 


[Mr. 
I ask that this 











that it is their interpretation, but do assert that it is the inter- 
pretation of the signatory powers themselves. 

1 do not know what can be done about this matter, but it 
<eeins to me that it has developed into a condition of confusion 
confounded. Are you going’ to treat them as seven 
trenties in aceordance with the President’s statement made here 
before the Senate, or are you going to treat them as six treaties 
according to the statement mdde by the Secretary of State? 
If you treat them as seven treaties you must make a sepa- 
rate ratification of the declaration, and, in order to de that 
you have got to tear asunder the document which the Secretary 
of State sent here and which has now been returned to the 
White House. 


worse 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator may have alluded to it, but 
I notice that Senate Document 125, which, I think, was made 
a Senate document on motion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loper], includes all of the treaties. Senators will 
noiice that on the second page the declaration accompanying 
the four-power treaty is listed as No. 4 among the seven treaties 
mentioned. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; and that adds another to the com- 
plications of the situation. That official manuscript was sent 
to the Senate and was the document which was acted upon. 
What Senators read and examined and what was ratified appar- 
ently, or nominally at least, by the vote of the Senate, is desig- 
nated as Nxeeutive N. The resolution of ratification states: 


‘hat the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive 
N, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, a treaty between the United 
States, the British Empire, France, and Japan relating to their insular 
essions and insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean, concluded at 
Washington December 13, 1921, subject to the foliowing reservation 
and understanding, 





That is, what was ostensibly ratified by the action of the 
Senate on Friday. This is “ Executive N” ; and before the 
ratification resolution was attached to it, and just ahead of the 
resolution of ratification, appears this declaration, which was a 
part of the treaty, aceording to the Secretary of State, and 
Was bound with the official copy of the treaty which was sent 
to the Senate, and it has gone back to the White House as a 
part of the official copy of the treaty for the President’s act of 
ratification. 

I do not know how the Senate is going to untangle that 
situation or whether the Senator from Massachusetts is going 
to adopt the strong-arm method of simply letting the thing go 
us it is mow with all of these doubts and contradictions and in- 
consistencies attached to it. I will venture to say that this is 
the first time in the history of any deliberative body or of any 
hody authorizing ratification where such a tangle has developed 
in the final act of ratification of a most important and con- 
troverted 

Mr, 
me? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
he still contends that if it was a part of the treaty it was 
not ratified by the resolution of ratification? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is my view. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator point out any rule that 
was violated in the consideration of the treaty, assuming that 
the declaration was included in the resolution of ratification? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not think it is necessary for me to 
point that out. If the Senator from Wisconsin proposes delib- 
erately before an intelligent country to take the position that 
the Senate of the United States may ratify a treaty without 
reading it, I have not any controversy with him. I am willing 
to submit that to the intelligence of the country. If the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin wants, on his responsibility as a Senator, to 
tuke the position here that there is a valid and proper ratifica- 
tion of the treaty without reading it, he is welcome to that 
opinion. I stand my ground that it is beneath the dignity and 
beneath the honesty of a legislative body to pretend that it has 
ratified a document when it has not even read it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is the Senator from Nebraska prepared to 
state that the declaration was not read by the Secretary of 
the Senate? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. 
on that subject. 


document. 


LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


I have not as yet heard any controversy 
I noticed the omission of its reading at the 


time, 
Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that is quite important in view of 
the statement which the Senator makes. 


Mr, HITCHCOCK. 


It might be. 
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On the other hand, if you fail to treat the decla- 
ration as worthy of the consideration of the Senate, what be- 
comes of the President’s official communication to the Senate 
that it is a treaty? 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 


Mr. LENROOT. 


I wish, further, to ask the Senator whether 
there was any offer of an amendment or any request for fur- 
ther consideration when, under the rules of the Senate, it was 
open to consideration. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. The matter was called by me to the at- 
tention of the Senate when there still remained time to act. 
Mr. LENROOT. Not without violating the rule of the Sen- 


ate. The Senator will remember the treaty had passed the 
stage of amendment, it had passed the stage of reservation, 


when the Senator called the attention of the Senate to the 
matter, 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. It had not been submitted for amend- 


ment. 

Mr. LENROOT. The treaty had passed the stage of amend- 
ment and reservation under the rules o/ the Senate before the 
Senator from Nebraska ever raised this question. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that is true. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. It had not been done by my act. I am not 
responsible for the failure to read the treaty or to submit to 
the Senate the declaration. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it was read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think not. I have not heard anyone 
assert that it was read. 

Mr. LODGH. I assert that it was read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was not read. I know the records 
may now show that it was read, but, as a matter of fact, it was 
not read. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, of course, the Secretary of the 
Senate is unable to reply on the floor of the Senate 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Massachusetts 
reply. 

Mr. LODGE. 
as a declaration. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
upon the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘It was read at the time the treaty was read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When? 

Mr. LODGE. When the treaty was read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On Friday? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no, not on Friday. 
read on Friday. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. LODGE. No, 
in that way. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
to acknowledge that. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Nebraska asked me a question, 
which I started to answer, and before I get the words out of my 
mouth the Senator intervenes. I wanted to say that the decla- 
ration was read when the treaty was read, which was the first 
thing done. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is probable; but there is an attempt 
now to give the impression that it was read on Friday when it 
was acted upon by the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no attempt to give any such impres- 
sion as that. The Senator did not allow me to finish my state- 
ment. It was read when the treaty was read; the Senator has 
been saying it was not read, when as a matter of fact it was 
read.. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I again assert that when the treaty was 
before the Senate on Friday to be read to the Senate paragraph 
by paragraph for amendment for the first time this particular 
declaration was not read, and when the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin and the Senator from Massachusetts get up here and say it 
was read they are trying to give the impression that it was read 
on Friday, when technically they are correct, because it was 
read a week or so ago. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator has no right to say 
what impression the Senator from Wisconsin and I are trying 
to give. We are trying to give no impression except the truth, 
that the declaration was read when the whole treaty was read, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course it was. 

Mr. LODGE. I have never tried to give any impression that 
it was read on Friday, for not to my knowledge was it read on 
Friday. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was not read on Friday. 

Mr. LODGE. I never have suggested that it was. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On Friday I cailed attention to the fact 
that it was not read, and no one rose to assert that it had been 
read. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will examine the rule, he will tind there is nothing in the rule 
that requires a treaty to be read a second time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The rule of the Senate with reference 


may 


I say to the Senate that it was read and read 


It was not read at the time we passed 


The treaty was not 


There we have a sample—— 
Mr. President, I decline to be interrupted 


I have the floor; the Senator will have 


to 


treaties has been lived up to heretofore, and it was lived up to 
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in this instanee, so far as the first, second, third, and fourth 
urticles of the treaty were concerned, on Friday. 

Mr. LODGE. The declaration is not an article of the treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was not assumed by the other side 
that there was any possibility of omitting the reading under 
the rule on page 40. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska a question, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
vield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. After we had adopted the treaty section by 
section, each section being required to be read, as it was read 
for the information of the Senate—when that was done did not 
ithe Senator ask that the so-called declaration be read? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that we might act upon it as we 
acted upon the different sections and articles of the treaty? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; I gave Senators an opportunity to 
have it read. 

Mr. LENROOT. At what point? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. At a point before we voted on the resolu- 
tion of ratification. 

Mr. LENROOT, After, under the rules, the treaty had passed 
beyond the stage of consideration for amendments or reserva- 
tions. 


Mr. SIMMONS. 


Nebraska 


had 


I do not recall as to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. The record will so show. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not recall that fact, but I do recall 
that the Senator from Nebraska before we had acted upon the 
resolution of ratification asked that the declaration, so called, 
be read, and he asked that it be read in order that we might 
act upon it—— 

Mr. LENROOT. He did not, and he could not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just as we had acted upon the other articles 
of the treaty. My recollection is that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said it was not necessary that it should be read; that 
it was not a part of the treaty; that it was merely the declara- 
tion of the intent of the makers of the treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, let me state what the rule 
is with regard to the ratification of treaties, and let us ascer- 
tain how nearly it has been lived up to in this instance. Rule 
XXXVII_ provides: 

EXECUTIVE SESSION-——PROCEEDINGS OF TREATIES. 

1. When a treaty shall be laid before the Senate for ratification, it 
shall be read a first time— 

That was done weeks ago. At that time the declaration was 
read as a part of the treaty, and that it was read as a part of 
the treaty is only another proof that it was in fact a part of the 
treaty as negotiated. It was read; there was no omission 
there 
und no motion in respect to it shall be in order, except to refer it to a 
committee, to print it in confidence for the use of the Senate, to remove 
the injunction of secrecy, or to consider it in open executive session. 

That was done— 


When a treaty is reported from a committee with or without amend- 
ment, it shall, unless the Senate unanimously otherwise direct, lie one 
day for consideration. 

That wus done: in fact, there were a number of days inter- 
vening— 

After which it may be read a second time. 

Mr. KELLOGG, It “may be read a second time.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; it “ may be,” but the rule does not 
say that “a part of it may be.” When it is said that “it may 
be read,” that means that if it is read at all it shall all be read 
and not a part of it. It can not be assumed that that rule was 
intended to deceive people. 

After which it may be read a second time and considered as_ in 
Committee of the Whole, when it shall be proceeded with by articles, 
and the amendments reported by the committee shall be first acted 
upon, after which other amendments may be proposed; and when 
through with, the proceedings had as in Committee of the Whole shall 
be reported to the Senate, when the question shall be, if the treaty be 
amended, * Will the Senate concur in_the amendments made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole?” And the amendments may be taken separately, 
or in gross, if no Senator shall object; after which new amendments 
may be proposed. At any stage of such proceedings the Senate may 


remove the injunction of secrecy from the treaty, or proceed with its | 


consideration in open executive session. 

That was done. 

The decisions thus made shall be reduced to the form of a 
tion of ratification, with or without amendments, as the case may be, 
which shall be proposed on a subsequent day, unless, by unanimous 
consent, the Senate determine otherwise; at which stage no amend 
ment shall be received, unless by unanimous consent. 

On the final question to advise and consent to the ratification in the 
form agreed to, the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present 
shall be necessary to determine it in the affirmative; but all other 
motions and questions upen a treaty shall be decided by a majority 
vote, except a motion to postpone indefinitely, which shall be decided 
by a vote of two-thirds, 
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Now, Mr. President, the fact which the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin and the Senator from Massachusetts have developed, that 
when the treaty came to the Senate and before it went to the 
committee it was read as a whole, including the declaration 
only adds another complication to the situation. That is to say. 
the Senate itself has treated that declaration as a part of the 
treaty in having it read to the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And it is conclusive that the President of 
the United States sent it up here us a part of the treaty, beenuse 
it could not have been read as a part of the treaty unless the 
President had sent it up in that way. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, That is true, and it shows in the officis| 
publication here, Executive N; and this was prepared, as I wim 
told, not by the Senate but by the authority of the State Depart- 
ment, and may be considered as official. It is prepared in such 
a Way that this declaration is a part of the treaty, and the 
Senate treated it as a part of the treaty when it was first read: 
but when it was first read it was not open to amendment. When 
it was first read, it was not before the Senate for adoption, 
When it was first read, it was read only for the purpose of re- 
ferring it to the Committee on Foreign Relations. When it 
really came before the Senate to be read a second time, then, 
under the rules of the Senate, it had to be read article by ar- 
ticle, and that is done for the purpose of giving an opportunity 
for approval— 

Mr. LODGE. Is this an article of the treaty? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; it is an article of the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is an article of the treaty, undoubtedly. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not so numbered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It ought to have been. I will say to the 
Senator what ought to have been done with it. It should have 
been put in as a separate article, above the signatures. Gener- 
ally, when representatives of the United States have negotiated 
a treaty and have appended a declaration similar to this, they 
have not called it a declaration; they have called it an article; 
but the fact that you fail to call it an article does not detract 
from its being an article. After you have signed a promissory 
note, if you call it something else, it is a promissory note just 
the sane. That declaratory statement, signed upon the same 
day the treaty was signed, signed by the same representatives 
that signed the treaty, signed in the names of the same Govern- 
ments that negotiated the treaty, has exactly the same force 


the 


| and effect as if it were written above the original signatures. 


Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. President, I do not know that IT under- 
stand the position of the Senator. Will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. = Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. TI understood the Senator to claim just now 
that this is a part of the treaty. Is that his contention? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, TI claim that it was so negotiated, that 
it was so sent here by the Secretary of State, and that it was 
read to the Senate the first time as a part of the treaty; but I 
also claim that the President treated it as a separate treaty, 
and that on the final conclusion the Senate did not act upon it 
as a part of the treaty. In other words, what I claim is that 
you have a mess of confusion worse confounded here and nobody 
ean tell what it is, 

Mr. KELLOGG, That is not the question I asked the Senator. 
Is the Senator willing to answer the question: Is it or is it 
not a part of the treaty? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I say it was negotiated as a part of the 
treaty. 

Mr. 
of it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My opinion has been scouted here. 
ably it would not be of any value. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator declines to answer that ques- 
tion, then, does he? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
of being a lawyer. 
that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator is a lawyer, 
I beg his pardon. I did not know he was. I did not mean to 
reflect on him in any way. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I accept the exoneration. 


KELLOGG. 


But is it, in the Senator’s opinion, a pzart 


Prob- 


I have been exonerated from the charge 
The Senator from Wisconsin kindly did 


I am looking 


| at this thing as a Senator from my State and treating it as 
resolu- | 


one of the solemn acts of the Senate to ratify a treaty; and | 
tell you that you have gotten it into a condition of confusion 
| e 
treaty or not. Your President has treated it as not a part of 
the treaty. Your Secretary of State has treated it as a putt 
of the treaty. The Senate at first treated it as a part of 
the treaty, but finally they treated it as not a part of the 
treaty. The leader of the Jtevublican majority, the Senator from 





>) 


ane 


1!) 


yy, ..rehusetts, declared here emphatically and repeatedly that 
1s not a part of the treaty, and so I do not know; it is 
i to tell what itis. It has had such treatment since it came 


tional lawyer from Wiscensin might not be able to tell exactly 
what it is at the present time. 
r, KING. Why does not the Senator call it a stepchild? 
HITCHCOCK, I will telb you what I would call it. 
Senator from 
‘de here the other day and offers this for ratification as a 


If 


incument might be said to exist. 
snd, 

iy. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to make a suggestion 
ie Senator. Is not this the position which the Senator 

rakes about that matter, as I understand, that if it is a part of 

. treaty it is a part that never has been acted on? 

ir. HITCHCOCK, It never has been acted on. 
ir. SIMMONS. 
Senate knowingly. 
Mir. HITCHCOCK, 
. a nondescript, hanging between heaven and earth. 
neither one thing nor the other. 
ir. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mir. KELLOGG. Does the Senator claim, although the rule 
juires a treaty to be read, that if the Senate should not have 

‘ad but should proceed without objection to a final vote 

i ratify the treaty, the ratification is not valid? 

(vr. HITCHCOCK. I have made that claim, but I have been 
outed: and what I am saying now is this—— 

Ir. KELLOGG. Does the Senator still make that claim? 

HITCHCOCK. I claim that you have the worst thing 
it Can possibly happen to a treaty. You have it shrouded 

1 great cloud of doubt and uncertainty, and you have an 
solute invitation to controversy over this treaty which has 
made for the purpose of making things certain. Not 
ily that, but if this declaration has not been ratified and is 
be ratified we have lost the thing that has been con- 
sidered most important in dealing with Japan—that is to say, 

ie reservation of the inrmigration question—so that it can not 
possibly be claimed even to be within the realm of interna- 
tional negotiations. That has been remarked here as a matter 

aust importance. 
(he Senator from California [Mr. SHoRTRIDGE] made a large 
part of his speech ostensibly for. the knowledge of his constitu- 
euts out on the Pacific coast, and assured them that this treaty 
protected the people of the United States on the Pacific coast 
from every possible danger; that Japan could in the future claim 
tle immigration question as a subject for international consid- 
ition. Now, you have wiped that out. That is in the declara- 
and you have not ratified it. You have not even’ sub- 
initted it to the Senate. It was here as a part of that docu- 
nent. It has gone back to the White House nominally as a part 
of that doeument. 
iot a part of the document. He has told us that it was a 
separate treaty. So you have that difference of opinion between 
ur Secretary of State and your President. You have the Sen- 
ie acting in two ways upon it—first, acting upon it as a part 
* the treaty, then acting upon the document as not a part of 

» treaty—and if you can unravel that tangle it is up to you 
io do so, You may prefer to leave it as a matter of doubt. If 
lo, in my opinion you will commit an egregious blunder. 
\iv own judgment is that the only thing to be done is to move 
to reconsider and bring the treaty back here and ratify it in the 
proper way. For one I should be in favor of prompt action 
‘yon it, without any undue delay. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? Does the Senator know whether, in returning the ratified 
treaty to the President, the records show that this declaration 
Was returned as a part of the ratified treaty? 
ir. HITCHCOCK. I was informed by the executive secre- 

who has charge of these documents, that it came to the 
uate bound together exactly as it was printed here, and 
(iit it was returned to the White House in the same way, with 

‘ resolution of ratification attached. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the returned copy that went back to 


It has neither beginning 


neo 
I l 


It has neither been ratified nor rejected. 
It is 


of CO 


ft 


el 


tion, 





~ 


» President include these declarations about the mandated 
viands and domestic questions? 

ir. HITCHCOCK. It does. 

Mir. SIMMONS. As returned to the President? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It does. 


Vr. LENROOT, When the Senator states that it was bound to- 
ther will he not explain? 


LXII——290 


| at 


I take it he knows what the fact is. ' 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is bound together in the same covers, 
and this printed copy was really formed by the State Depart- 


_ment, with the declaration so attached to the treaty that there 
re that probably even a Philadelphia lawyer or a constitu- | 


Massachusetts carries out the statement he | 


_anarate document, I shall declare it a bobtail treaty, if such | 


Certainly it never has been ratified by the 


| it 


The President has told us officially that it | 


was not room for a resolution of ratification, and the resolu- 
tion of ratification necessarily had to come following this dec- 
laration. You have done that in the copy before the Senate and 
you have your resolution of ratification following the declara- 
tion, and you did not read the declaration. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, did the Senator ascertain 
that so far as the treaty proper was concerned there was ample 
space upon that page to have included the declaration, but the 
declaration was upon a separate page, attached with a loose 
clip? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; the Secretary told me they were all 
bound together in one document. That is all he said to me. 
I was not able to cross-examine him; and it had already been 
sent up to the White House before we went into session on 
Saturday. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether a 
proper interpretation of the treaty—and when I say “ treaty.” 
I mean that part which is found above the first signatures of 
the delegates, and which would embrace articles 1, 2, 3, and 
4—would lead to the conclusion, irresistibly and conclusively, 
that the mandated islands in the Pacific were a part of the 
insular possessions and insular dominions of Great Britain and 
Japan? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Without the declaration? 

Mr. KING. Assuming that there was no declaration at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; of course not. 

Mr. KING. It is clear, as I read the Versailles treaty, that 
wherever the legal title is in regard to the mandated territories, 
the mandatories hold as trustees, and are subject in the exercise 
of that trust to the League of Nations. It would seem, if that 
be true, that a dispute or a controversy could legitimately arise 
as tO whether the insular possessions and insular dominions 
embrace the mandated territories. Assume that the mandated 
territories are not embraced within the treaty; then, obviously, 
in order to get them in the treaty another treaty would have to 
be drawn supplemental to it. It might be executed contem- 
poraneously with this or subsequently. If executed centem- 
poraneously, then, whether it was a part of this treaty or not, 
ought to be considered at the same time—that is to say, 
following it—and receive ratification or rejection as if it were 
a separate treaty. 

It does seem to me that this declaratory statement either 
constitutes a separate treaty, or it is a part of this treaty, or 
it relates to the treaty, and may be dealt with as modifying 
and changing the original treaty, dnd to that extent should be 
construed as a part of the original treaty; but, in any event. 
I do not see how Senators can contend that it would not need 
to be ratified. It would have to receive the same formal sanc- 
tion by the Senate as that part of the treaty which seems to 
exclude mandated territory from the operation of the treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it is evident that the 
President of the United States treated this matter as one of 
very serious concern. He says: 

The treaties submitted, seven in number, are 

The covenant of limitation to naval armament between our Republic, 
the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan. 

The treaty between the same powers in relation to the use of 
marines and noxious gases in warfare. 

The treaty between the United States, 
and Japan relating to their insular 
dominions in the Pacific. 

A declaration accompanying the-four-power treaty reserving American 
rights in mandated territory. 

An agreement supplementary to the four-power treaty defining 
application of the term 
as relating to Japan. 

\ treaty between the nine powers in the conference rélating to 
principles and policies to be followed in matters concerning China. 

A treaty between the nine powers relating to Chinese customs tariltf. 

Mr. President, the President of the United States gave to 
this declaration the same dignity and importance that he gave 
to every one of the other treaties submitted at that time. He 
did that, and he asked the Senate when he submitted them to 
give consent to the ratification of all of them. He said if 
to all the Senate will not consent, it is futile again to make an 
attempt to adjust things in this way. 

The Secretary of State, as I have already explained, so con- 
nected the declaration with the treaty as to call it one, and he 
bound them into one document and sent them here for action 
the same time. They were read to the Senate as one docu- 
ment and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations as 
one document. Yet when it came to the reading of the treaty 


SUD- 
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their 
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“insular possessions and insular dominions ” 
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in detail, in order that Senators might have an opportunity to 
offer amendments, this important declaration was entirely 
ignored and dropped out. 

I supposed it was an oversight. I assume it was still an 
oversight, and I could not waderstand then why the Senator 
from Massachusetts {Mr. Lopcxe] or the great constitutional 
lawyer from Wisconsin {[Mr. Lenroor] did not take the neces- 
sary parliamentary steps to have the error cured at the time, 
as it could have been, in 30 minutes; but it was passed over, 
and we were then left in this beautiful doubt and uncertainty, 
and the more you examine it the more uncertain it becomes. A 
part of the time the Senate has followed the interpretation of 
the President of the United States that there are seven trea- 
ties; a part of the time it has followed the interpretation of 
the Secretary of State that there are only six treaties, and I 
do not know but what now we are going to have still another 
interpretation by the Senate, that the declaration is nothing 
at all and can be dropped out absolutely and forgotten. That 
will be the result if the action I have suggested is not taken, 
and if that is the result, the United States is going to lose the 
most important reservation that is made in this treaty. It is 
going to leave Japan to claim in the future, as she has claimed 
for years in the past, that the matter of immigration in which 
her nationals are involved is a matter which she has a right 
to discuss with us as an international question. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator if that is not 
especially true in view of the fact that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PirrMaAn] offered a resolution in which, among 
other things, it is provided: 

And that the United States reserves to itself exclusively the right 
to decide what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction, and 
declares that all domestic and political questions relating wholly or 
in part to its internal affairs, including immigration, labor, etc. 

That was voted down, and the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loper], voted against it, as well as all Re- 
publican Senators except four. Might that not be construed as 
the action of the Senate, in view of the fact that nothing was 
dene about the declaration? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Undoubtedly Japan would be in a pesi- 
tion to claim that the declaration, which included the reser- 
vation covering domestic questions, was dropped out by the 
Senate, and that when a Senator rose and specifically de- 
manded that it be put in the Senate voted not to put it in, thus 
practically putting the United States in the position of assent- 
ing to domestic questions, like immigration, becoming a matter 
of international controversy. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. When the Senator voted against a similar 
reservation in the Versailles treaty, did he essent to the prepo- 
sition that Japan would submit to the League of Nations do- 
inestic questions, such as immigration? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think the Senator is a 
little mistaken in his facts. I assented to the idea that 
domestic questions should be exempt, and they were exempted 
in’ the treaty through the personal efforts of President Wilson 
at that time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Only in case the council, in which we would 
not have a voice, should decide that it was a domestic ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I even assented later on to the specific 
mention of immigration, and I assented also to its being decided 
exclusively by the United States, and I quite approve this 
declaration to the same effect. 

Mr. LENROOT. One other question. Did not the Senator 
vote to ratify the Versailles treaty without any reservation 
relating to immigration? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I cast a great many votes on that treaty, 
but we finally came to a compromise, and I gave my consent to 
that idea. The only nation in the world with which we have 
this controversy is Japan, and it is the one big thing over which 
we have had trouble with Japan in the past, and it was the 
only important reservation put into this treaty. It was put in 
at the demand of the American delegates, and it is the one 
thing in that treaty which really gives protection to the United 
States. 

Senators say there has been a great menace and danger of 
treuble between the United States and Japan in the Pacific 
Ocean. What is it over? It is over the immigration question. 
That has been the burning cause of trouble. We have had 
weeks of negotiations with Japan over that. We have had agi- 
tation running into the years over that question. It is the one 
thing Japan has clung to and insisted on in its controversies 
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with the United States. Yet here, in this declarati 
liberately drop it eut and allow it to go for naught. 

It may be that the Senator from Massachusetts can secure a 
separate ratification of this declaration. I certainly would hot 
oppose it if it were brought in for ratification. I would vote 
for it; but I warn you now, as I warned you on Saturday, that 
Japan is net likely to ratify it as a separate document. If We 
treat it as a separate document and ratify it, we leave it in the 
power of Japan to say no. Japan then will be able to ratify 
the document which we are supposed to have ratified on Friday 
and shake her fingers at us as far as the reservation covering 
immigration is concerned, because Japan no longer has any in 
terest in this declaration. , 

Japan is protected in what she wants in this supplementary 
treaty, which is now theoretically before the Senate. The onjy 
thing the United States got in that treaty was the reservation 
regarding immigration, and you dropped it out, and if you un- 
dertake to ratify it as a separate agreement you expose your- 
selves to the probability that Japan will say, “No; we wil] 
ratify the treaty as the Senate ratified it on Friday, and stop 
there.” If you want to take your chances of that, all right. | 
certainly have done what I thought was my duty in calling 
the attention of the Senate to this great oversight which oc- 
curred on Friday. If there had not been so much nervous haste 
to come to a vote, you could have cured the defect at that time. 
You could have cured it by a reservation, or you could have 
cured it by a motion to recommit the treaty to the Committee of 
the Whole, and voted on it there without any debate. You can 
still do it, if you want to, by a motion to reconsider; but any 
other course is going to leave this treaty shrouded in doubt and 
uncertainty, and an inevitable subject for debate and coniro- 
versy with Japan in the future on the very question which has 
troubled the two countries so much in the past. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in connection with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HitcHcock] I want 
to read the colloquy which took place just before the vote on 
the resolution of ratification. 

It is very important that it should be definitely and finally 
settled, if possible, in a way not open to future controversy 
and dispute, as to whether the so-called supplementary declara- 
tion by the signatories to the treaty is a part of the treaty or 
is not a part of the treaty. Upon the very threshold of that 
controversy, Mr. President, we have a very pronounced disagree- 
ment between the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar], the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, who was one of 
the delegates who negotiated this treaty, on the one hand, and 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lewnroor], and I 
assume the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KeEL1o««], 
judging from what they have stated here to-day, on the other, 
as to whether this declaration referring to the mandated islands 
and domestic questions is or is not a part of this treaty. Each 
of these gentlemen has taken a very active part in the discus- 
sion. Hach of them has given very thorough consideration to 
all the details of this treaty, and yet this essential and impor- 
tant question—are or are not these two declarations a part of 
this treaty—is a matter of controversy and dispute between 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee and these two 
distinguished Senators, who have taken such an active ani 
important part in connection with this whole controversy. In 
that dispute, out of which this difference of opinion grows, I find 
the President of the Senate aligned with the Senator from 
Massachusetts in his contention. 

I do not know what the Senator from Massachusetts contends 
now, but if he did not contend at the time this question was 
raised and presented to the Senate in an acute ferm that these 
two declarations were not a part of the treaty, then I can not 
understand the language used by him upon the floor of the 
Senate. If the President of the Senate did not so rule, I can 
not understand the meaning of English language. Here is tlie 
colloquy, and I want to present it all tegether, After I finish 
reading this I shall desire to submit some remarks to tle 
Senate with reference to this question. The colloquy is is 
follows: 

The Vice Presipent. If there are no further amendments, the reso- 
lation of ratification will now be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Bxecutive \, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, a treaty between the United 
States, the British Empire, France, and Japan relating to their insular 


possessions and insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean, concluded at 
Washington, December 13, 1921, subject to the following reservation and 
understanding, which is hereby made a part and condition of this 
resolution of ratification. 

“The United States understands that under the statement in t) 
preamble or under the terms of this treaty there is no commitment (0 


armed foree, no alliance, no obligation to join in any defense.” 


on, you de- 





Vier Presipent. The question is on agreeing to the resolution 
f ratification as amended, 


rhe 
Fa Mr. Hirrencock, Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry 

rhe Vier PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. HrrcuHcock, I would like to ask the Chair whether the resalution 
of ratification as read will, if adopted by the constitutional majority, 
apply to the following language of the treaty: 

in signing the treaty this day between the United States of America, 

the British Empire, France, and Japan it is declared to be the under- 
standing and intent of the signatory powers: 
“1. Phat the treaty shall apply to the mandated islands in the Pacific 
Qcean; provided, however, that the making of the treaty shall not be 
deemed to be an assent on the part of the United States of America 
to the mandates and shall not preclude agreements between the United 
States of America and the mandutory powers, respectively, in relation 
to the mandated islands. 
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” That the controversies to which the second paragraph of article 1 


refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which according to 
principles of international law lie exclusively within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the respective powers.” 

Then, evidently replying to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Nebraska, which, I repeat, was “whether the resolution of 
ratification as read will, if adopted by the constitutional ma- 
jority, apply to the following language of the treaty,” the Vice 
President said: 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Chair undersands that that is the declara- 
tion of the signatory powers and not a part of the treaty. 

Mr. Hrrencock. I beg to inquire when opportunity will be given to 
offer amendments to that declaration? 

Che Vice Presipent. The Chair does not understand that it 
to amendment, 7 

Mr. Hrrescock. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that it 
changes the meaning of the treaty, and it was adopted on the same day 
with the treaty. , . 

Mr. Loper. Mr. President, I make the point of order that this dis- 
cussion is out of order under the unanimous-consent agreement. The 
Chair has ruled correctly, 


The Chair had ruled that it was not a part of the treaty. 


is 


»pen 


The Vick Presipent. The Chair has answered the parliamentary | 
inquiry of the Senator from Nebraska. 
Mr. LopGre. Regular order ! 


Mr. Hirencock. I only want a ruling by the Chair. Does the Chair 


rule that the resolution’ of ratification ratifies this declaration which | 
has been made a part of the treaty? 
Mr. BRANDEGER, Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. | 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 
Mr. BRANDEGER. Under the unanimous-consent agreement the Senate | 


agreed that immediately after the reservations and amendments that 
might be pending should be acted upon it would then vote upon the 
resolution of ratification, ‘That has been presented and is now before 
the Senate. The matter to which the Senator from Nebraska alludes 
is not the resolution of ratification, and is not pending as an amendment 
to the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. Resp. What is it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I should judge from its being signed by the delegates 
to the international conference that it was their interpretation of the 
treaty, but it would be just as pertinent to make the President's address 
to the Senate a part of the resolution of ratification as to make the in 
terpretation of those who framed the treaty. I make the point of order 
that the unanimous-consent agreement compels a vote unless there are 
other amendments or reservations to be offered to the resolution of 
ratification. 

Mr. Hircucock, I am not disputing that 
a ruling of the Chair to go into the Recorp; 


I am simply seeking to get 
and if the Chair does 


not care to hear me on that subject, I, of course, shall desist at once, 
It is for the Chair to say whether he desires to hear me. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE, The resolution of ratification is before the Sénate, 


and it is for the Chair to say whether the inquiry raised by the Senator | 


presents a parliamentary inquiry. 


the Vick Presipent. The Chair will state the position of the ques 


tian 
Mr. Hrrencock,. If the Chair will permit me, I will add one other 


thing. 1 am calling it to the attention of the Chair at this time because 
under the rules of the Senate it is required that the treaty shall be 
read, and this portion has not been read 

Mr. Lopar. [t is not a part of the treaty. That is why it has not 


been read, 


Mr. Hirencock. It was transmitted to the Senate by the President as 
i part of the treaty 

Mr. Loper, It was not. 

Mr. Hrvencock. And it is printed with the treaty in advance of the 
resolution of ratification. 

Mr. Lopar. Mr. President, all this debate is out of order; but the 


matter referred to by the Senator from Nebraska was not reported as a 
part of the treaty, and is not a part of the treaty. It merely a 
declaration of the understanding and intent of signatories the 
treaty. 

There we have three separate distinct categorical statements— 
the Senator from Massachusetts that the declaration had not 
coustituted and is not a part of the treaty, the Chair joining in 
with a ruling, and the Senator from Massachusetts then heartily 
approving the ruling of the Chair. 


is 


the 


¢ 
yi 


Yet to-day, when the Sen- | 


autor from Nebraska rises in his place and asks that this tangle | 


he straightened out, and shows by argument that seems to me 
to be very conclusive that there had been no ratification of this 
declaration by the Senate 
ate with its knowledge—it having been understood at the time 
were considering the resolution of ratification that we were 
hot aéting upon it, it having been understood at that time that 
it was not a part of the treaty and did not require action of 
the Senate, but was in the nature of an interpretation by the 
delegates to the convention—when the Senator from Nebraska 
is making that contention, supported, as I think, by the Recorp, 
conclusively proven by the rulings of the Chair and the deeclara- 


We 


certainly no ratification by the Sen- | 
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tions of the Senator in charge of the treaty as well as the dec- 
larations of that great lawyer from Connecticut, Mr. -BRANDE- 
GgE—the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock ] is confronted 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] anc the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Ke.toce], who are evidently ready for the 
fray and prepared to take a position designed to lift the matter 
out of the fog of doubt in which it is involved, and who assert 
that the declaration is a part of the treaty, and that in ratifying 
the treaty we ratified the declaration. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Ii am sure the Senator does not wish to mis 
represent my position. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is not the Senator’s position, I 
tainly misunderstood it. 

Mr. LENROOT, The position I took was that if it be a part 
of the treaty, as the Senator from Nebraska contended last 





cer 


Saturday, it was ratified by the resolution: that was all. I did 
not take the position that it was a part of the treaty. 
Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not. contend that it was a 


part of the treaty? 

Mr. LENROOT. I 

Mr. SIMMONS, 
part of the treaty? 

Mr. LENROOT. I said I took the statement of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, one of the negotiators of the treaty, that 
if was a separate instrument, a separate document. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What does the Senator regard it, then, if 
it is not a part of the treaty and has not been ratified as such? 
In what category does the Senator put it? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very frank say that when 
examines the document itself and finds this declaration was 
not put in the form of a treaty, that it had merely the indi 
vidual signatures of the parties, I am inclined to think. that 
it was merely a construction solemnly entered into by the repre 
sentatives of the four different powers. It was transmitted to 
the Senate. It can be ratified by the Senate, as agreements and 
declarations have been ratified heretofore that have not been 
in the form of treaties. Whether it is ratified or not, I do not 
think it makes the slightest difference, because every one of 
the four powers at all times will give to the treaty proper the 
construction that has been given the negotiators who entered 
into it in writing for them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am very glad to know that 
the Senator from Wisconsin takes that position. I thought that 
he contended, and I think probably that was the view of the 
Senator from Nebraska—at least I judged so from the line of 
his answer—that it was a part of the treaty and that it had 
been ratified and that we need further concern ourselves 
about it. But now I understand the Senator did not mean that 


lid not then. 


Does the Senator now contend that it is a 


to me 


lw 


not 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Presidem, will the Senator viel 
further? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The contention arose Saturday during the 
argument made by the Senator from Nebraska that there had 
been no valid ratification whatever of the four-power treaty 


ind considered under 
I took the position that if it was a 
it was covered by the resolution and was a 
put [I did not the 


because the declaration had not been read 
the rules of the Senate. 
part of the treaty 
valid ratification of the treaty in law; 
position that it was a part of the treaty 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, Mr. President, I think the situation 
clarified. It is now conceded by all on the other side that the 
leclaration about these two very important questions, 


take 


is 


one of 


them the paramount question, in my judgment, in connection 
with all the Pacitic questions, are not a part of the treaty and 
that we have not in ratifving the treaty ratified them. There- 
fore, Mr. President, not being a part of the trea ind not hay- 
ing been ratified, the declarations must stand upon their own 
bottoms and go for what they are worth. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Nebraska that I do not 


agree with him that they are a part of the treaty. I 

thought they were a part of the treaty. I thought 

easily make them a part of the treaty by te include them 
treaty They have been negotiated in ; f 

ind we could voted lude them in the tre 

lid not do it. 

Although they were negotiated 


huve neve 


we could 


roting 


Itt he ie Torm o 


treaty, have to ine “aby 


put we 


it the same fime, signed by 


the same people, and were intended to be a supplement to it, 

| vet they were not made a part of the treaty, and in order that 
they should be a part of the treaty it would have been neces 
sary to have ineluded them in the resolution of ratification, 
rending them as we did other parts of the treaty, adopting 
them as we did other parts of the treaty, and including them 
in the resolution of ratification 
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Therefore, my contention is that the declaratory statement 
has not been ratified and is not a part of the treaty. If it is 
desirable to have it become a part of the treaty among the 
four powers, we should proceed to ratify it as a treaty agreed 
upon among the four powers, or we should proceed to make 
anether treaty dealing with those questions there involved. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. KING. Was not this the position of the Senator from 
Nebraska? I state it though he is present, because I rather 
share in the view which he expressed. I interpreted his view 
to be that while these were two separate documents, two sep- 
arate treaties, in view of the fact that they related to the same 
subject matter and were executed contemporaneously, one with 
a view to modify and change if not to qualify the other, that 
in that sense they were one treaty dealing with one subject 
matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not disagree with the Senator. I think 
they ought to have been treated as one treaty, and we ought to 
have ratified them as one treaty. But we did not do it, and my 
contention now is that having ratified the original treaty, and 
not having ratified the supplemental treaty, to call it so, it is a 
treaty not yet ratified, and is such because the other side would 
not permit us to act upon it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion 40 the developments of this morning, that we really did 
both. We received them as one treaty, they were read to the 
Senate as one treaty, they were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations as one treaty, and they were reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to the Senate as one 
treaty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But does not the Senator agree with me that 
they have not been ratified as a part of the treaty? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I agree with the Senator fully as to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all I am contending. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the Senator from Wisconsin never 
seems to be able to catch my meaning. I xaid the negotiators 
treated them as one treaty ; and I can add to that now by saying 
that the Secretary of State treated them as one treaty; the Sen- 
ate when it had them read treated them as one treaty; the com- 
mittee which reported them to the Senate treated them as one 
treaty; and the only time when we amputated that portion of 
it was when it came to the reading section by section, and vot- 
ing upon them, and then we treated them as two. We have been 
on both sides of the fence. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 
net the other part of it. That is what has happened. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield te the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am forcibly reminded of an incident we 
may well recall at this time. In the North Sea, off the coast a 
short distance from the mainland, is an island smaller than the 
island of Sakhalin, long regarded as a rough and worthless 
promentery. When the attention of the House of Commons 
was called to the fact that the ceding of Helgoiand, that barren 
jackbone ef granite in the North Sea, might affect the destinies 
of the world, the warning was passed by with cavalier uncon- 
cern and contempt by that body. To-day we have another 
island, the island of Sakhalin, half of which is owned and all of 
which is held by Japan. It is in a way to Russia-Japan what 
Helgoland was to Germany-Great Britain. It is a point of 
vantage, and will be the first scene of armed hostilities in 
the almost certain event of a resort te arms by these power- 
ful nations. No man who has given even a cursory study to 
this question can fail to be apprehensive, and in our position 
to be more or less appalled by the imminence of hostilities, if 
hostilities are not now going on, between those two countries. 

The lower part of the island of Sakhalin belonging to Japan 
is affected by the four-power treaty, and its destiny will be de- 
termined by the adeption or rejection of the pending suppile- 
mentary treaty. It appears to me, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Nerth Carolina will yield, that the other countries of the 
world understand much more distinctly than do we the vital if 
not the tragic importance of certainty in any treaty touching 
our relations to this island. 

The Senator will remember that when the treaty was pro- 
posed to the plenary council the learned Senater from Massa- 
ehusetts, in his inimitable way, gave us another instance of his 


Certainly. 
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We ratified a part of the treaty, but | 


o~ 


at, 


Marcu 


poetic erudition by his beautiful talk about the harmless and 
lovely little islands— 
Sprinkled isles, 


Lily on lily that o’erlace the sea. 


Sakhalin is not a lily, but is a powder house. When the 
President blandly advised the newspaper men that, of course 
we had net guaranteed the integrity of the mainland of Japan 
we were somewhat reassured for an hour or two. Then it 
was that the American representatives hastened to the White 
House to tell the President that he had been beguiled by the 
rhetoric of the Senator from Massachusetts and had not fol. 
lowed the negotiations of his own representatives; that this 
language meant more than it purported to mean, and that they 
had guaranteed, so far as article 2 of the treaty was concerned, 
the territorial integrity and political independence not only of 
Japan but, what is infinitely worse, of Japan’s part of the 
island of Sakhalin. Something had to be done or the treaty was 
gone. You could not have whipped, you could not have lashed, 
11 Democrats into a guaranty of the territorial integrity ang 
political independence or any other guaranty of this Prussia 
of the Orient, the Government of Japan itself and the islands 
of Japan. This assurance was given. I have not seen anything 
like it in politics since the old days when we used to go to the 
country fairs and they would show you the three peas—“ now 
you see it and now you don’t see it.” The President did not 
see it; perhaps Seeretary Hughes and his confréres did, 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer], if the Senator 
from North Carolina will pardon me, throws a startling new 
light upon this subject. This declaratory statement was signed, 
as the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] tells us, before 
the treaty itself was signed. The Senator from Missouri tells 
us— 

When that treaty was signed it was signed by 19 plenipotentiaries, 
who acted for the President of the United States, for His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain, for the President of France, and tor the 
Emperor of Japan. They were acting as plenipotentiaries. When they 
signed in that capacity they signed officially; and the Senator from 
Nebraska will find, on looking at the treaty, that each affixed his indi- 
Mane seal. They were acting in an official capacity and formulated a 

When that treaty was signed and completed with such formality, 
the same 19 men, as individuals, not as plenipotentiaries, not even 
indicating that they were acting, as they did in signing the treaty, by 
the authority of their Governments, but acting as individuals and with- 
out seal, without the formalities of execution, expressed their interpreta- 
tion of what their respective Governments meant by that treaty. Is 
there not a distinct difference? One is an official treaty; the other is 
the declaration of the same men, but not acting officially, as to what 
that treaty meant. One is binding, the other is indicative. If that is 
correct, the declaratory statement never could be ratified by the Senate. 
It does not possess the indicia of a treaty; it is an expression of indi- 
vidual opinion. We could approve it, we could say it represents what 
we believe, but we could not ratify it with the formalities with which a 
treaty under our Constitution must be ratified. 

In other words, the Senator from Missouri assures the coun- 
try that this declaratory statement, made at the time when the 
people demanded to know what was being done, was signed by 
the representatives of the four powers without affixing their 
seals; that they signed a document which they knew was 
merely indicative; a document which they knew was only an 
expression of their personal opinion; and the indignation of the 
eountry and the unrest of the country and the apprehension of 
the country were allayed. 

I then asked both the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Missouri—the Senator from Missouri left in the 
midst of the question and the Senator from Massachusetts did 
not deign to answer—whether or not, if the interpretation of the 
Senator from Missouri was correct, they deliberately sold this 
country a gold brick; whether they had led the people generally 
who are not acquainted with the devious ways of diplomacy 
and who do not understand that in the werld of diplomacy 
language is made to conceal and not to express thought, an 
honest, unsuspecting people, conscious of no guile in themselves 
and suspecting none in others, to accept this declaration as 2 
solemn assurance that the blood and treasure of this country 
would not be spilled or be spent in protecting these powder 
houses in the Orient, in protecting these seats of almost certain 
war. I asked whether they deliberately gave us a thing that 
looked like a treaty, but which was not a treaty; a thing that 
sounded like an assurance of protection, but was a mere sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal, and whether they winked at one 
another when they passed this out to a gullable public. 

If the contention of the Senator from Missouri is 
founded, this preceeding borders upon duplicity. It is abso- 
| lutely astounding and appalling to the people of this country. 
| Again I ask whether or not the Senator from Missouri be- 

lieves that they sold us a gold brick, and again I ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts to tell us why seals were omitted 
if they were material to the validity of the document? 


well 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


ut stion? 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Cyrolina yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The statement of the Senator from Mis- 
souri was made in the presence of the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts ? 

Mr. STANLEY. _ It was. ; 

Mr. CARAWAY. The senior Senator from Massachusetts 
was a delegate to the conference and did not dissent, did he, 
from that statement? 

Mr. STANLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. And therefore I presume he assented to 
ihe statement of the Senator from Missouri that that was 
their intention. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Massachusetts 
deign any answer, and I usually speak very distinctly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He was present 

Mr. STANLEY. He is present now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And he did not contradict it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, with the permission of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, may I say just a word apropos of 
the statement of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The declaratory statement says: 

In signing the treaty this day between the United States of 
America, the British Empire, France, and Japan it is declared to be 
the understanding and intent of the signatory powers— 

So it was more than a mere declaration by the delegates as 
individuals; it was a declaration by the powers themselves, 
and raises this instrument to the dignity of a treaty as much 
sv as the treaty which we ratified the other day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no question about that. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Curolina will pardon me further for just a moment, I do not 
mean to charge that the senior Senator from Alabama—and no 
more trained or seasoned statesman, no more exalted patriot 
ever adorned this body than he, and for the first time in many 
long years I have found it necessary to disagree with him, and 
it pains—I do believe that he and I do not wish to suspect 
that any other of the representatives of the United States would 
be party to such a thing. He has teld us that at the time this 
thing was done he was called away from Washington by a sad 
bereavement in his family; that he was summoned to the death 
bed of his mother, and there he should have gone no matter what 
was pending. I do not believe he knew anything about it; I 
do not believe he could have been party to it; but the statement 
of the Senator from Missouri would indicate that, with their 
seals at hand, the delegates did not affix them; that these | 
trained diplomats, knowing the meaning of a seal, deliberately 
abstained from giving the document the validity of a treaty 
when they knew the public must accept it as a treaty. If that 
be so, if they meant to give the people of this country an assur- 
ance which they knew they were not giving to the people of 
other countries, it is an appalling situation. 

Such a charge by the Senator from Missouri, if true, im- 
pugns the integrity of the mera who put up the job. I do not 
believe that the charge implied by the Senator from Missouri 
cun be sustained, but I should like to know just why it was that 
this declaratory statement did not receive thé same valid and 
formal approval as that which was given to the treaty itself. 
It was, as we know, signed first. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the Senator from Kentucky for his 
valuable contribution to the argument I was endeavoring to 
make, 

I come back to the proposition, Mr. President—I merely wish 
to assert it, and then I shall leave it for the present-—that what 
we have done is to ratify the treaty and leave out the supple- 
ment to the treaty, and the importance of the supplement to the 
United States can not be overestimated. In fact, I am quite 
sure that if it had been understood and declared at the time we 
were ratifying this treaty that it should include domestic ques- 
tions such as immigration and the tariff it never could have been 
ratified by this Chamber. 

Mr. President, I know that some contention was made by 
Senators, and that contention supports the theory I have been 
advancing, that no domestic questions affecting the United 
States could arise out of this treaty, because it was a treaty 
Which dealt with the rights of the contracting parties in the 
Pacific and certain regions of the Pacific. In my judgment, | 
there is no force in that argument. Undoubtedly, we have 
rights with reference to Japanese immigration in the Philippines 
and in Guam and in Hawaii, and these rights with reference to 
the immigration of Japanese to these island possessions of the ! 


did not 
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United States might have arisen in a form that would have 
involved Japan and the United States in serious difficulties ; 
but that is a phase of the matter that I did net rise to discuss. 
Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: , 


Ashurst France MeNary Spencer 
Borah Frelinghuysen Moses Stanley 
Broussard Gerry New Sterling 
Bursum Glass Oddie Townsend 
Calder Gooding Overman Trammell 
Cameron Hale Page Underwood 
Capper Harris Phipps Wadsworth 
Caraway Harrison Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Johnson Peindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Pomerene Warren 
Curtis Kellogg Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Dial Keyes Robinsen Weller 

Edge La Follette Sheppard Williams 
Ernst Lenroot Shields Willis 
Fernald Lodge Shortridge 

Fletcher MeCormick Simmens 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have brought this matter 
to the attention of the Senate in the way I have because, in the 
first instance, I thought we should have a definite understand- 
ing as to whether it was the contention of the State Depart- 
ment and of the Senators who are responsible for piloting 
this treaty through the Senate that the ratification of the 
treaty was a ratification of this supplementary declaration, 
We have now, I think, about reached an understanding as to 
that. It is now understood and not disputed, as I take it, 
that in ratifying the treaty we did not ratify these declarations. 
Now the very serious question arises, What is to become of 
those declarations? Is there to be any supplemental action 
with respect to them or are they to be permitted to stand upon 
their own bases? If there is to be no supplemental action 
with regard to them, then I wish to discuss what, in that situa- 
tion, would be the legal and technical effect of these declara- 
tions. 

Before I discuss that, however, I want to inquire of some 
Senator en the other side as to one matter. I do not see any- 
one here from the Foreign Relations Committee except the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. New]. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
LENROOT] probably may feel authorized to speak. 1 want to 
inquire, if there is any Senator on the other side who can 
answer we or will answer me, as to whether or not any further 
action in the Senate upon these supplemental declarations is 
contemplated ? 


Mr. NEW. I do not think any further action was con- 
templated. 
Mr. SIMMONS. There is no intention, then, of presenting 


these declarations as a treaty or of seeking to have the ques- 
tions involved in those declarations reduced to the form ef a 


treaty? 
Mr. NEW. I think not. 
Mr. SIMMONS. What effeet, then, does the Senator from 


Indiana contend, or does any Senator on the other side con- 
tend, that these declarations have or will have? 

Mr. NEW. I think they were not to be a part of the treaty 
at all, and no formal action of the Senate was contemplated 
with reference to them. I know of no change in the intent of 
the committee. The matter of further action has not been pre- 
sented to or considered by the committee, so far as I know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator, then, contend that these 
declarations are an interpretation of the treaty by the makers 
of the treaty, and, being an interpretation made contemporane- 
ously with the making of the treaty, would be authoritative and 
accepted by the parties to that treaty? 


Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the contention? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And upon that contention the Senator's 
party proposes to rest this whole question, involving these 


fundamental rights of the American people? 

Mr. NEW. I see no reason why it should not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like a little 
information about this matter, though possibly the matter has 
been the subject of consideration heretofore. Can the Senator 


from Indiana advise us whether, as in the case of the United 
States, these treaties must be ratified by seme branch of the 
Japanese Government before they become effective? 

Mr. NEW. 


I think not. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana, 
is now bound? 

Mr, NEW. I think so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, no nation can be bound by a 
treaty until there has been an exchange of ratifications, no 
matter whether advice and consent to a treaty by a parlia- 
mentary body is required or not. I think the Senator from 
Montana and the Senator from Indiana will agree that the 
universal, established rule of international law is that a treaty 
does not take effect until the final act in the consummation of 
the treaty has been accomplished, and that is the exchange of 
ratifications, 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The four-power treaty would go into effect, 
if my memory serves me correctly, by the executive act of the 
exchange of ratifications and without procedure by a branch of 
the legislative department. 

Mr. NEW. The legislative department of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I am speaking of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. It could not go into effect, however, until the ex- 
change of ratifications, which is a purely executive function, 
has been performed. If we want to give to the four-power 
treaty the construction which this declaration implies, we 
must put the declaration in the four-power treaty for this 
reason, that Japan could exchange the ratifications as to 
the four-power treaty, and thus put that instrument into 
effect, since the United States has already advised and con- 
sented to it, and it is assumed that our President will exchange 
ratifications; but if we ratify separately a declaration in the 
nature of a reservation or explanation of what the four-power 
treaty means, then Japan will be given the option of refusing to 
exchange the ratifications as to that instrument, and thus we 
might be in the anomalous position of having agreed to the 
four-power treaty which was intended to have the construction 
placed upon it by these declarations. But for a mysterious 
and absolutely inexplicable reason, a reason, if any exists, 
which no one connected with the treaty has attempted to ex- 
plain, the declaration was not incorporated in the four-power 
treaty, and the same would be true if the declaration were 
attached as a reservation to the pending supplementary treaty. 
Japan could refuse to exchange the ratifications as to that 
treaty, and we would not have an authentic construction of the 
four-power treaty as excluding domestic questions. 

It may be recalled that in the very first address I delivered 
to the Senate tcuching this treaty I inquired then of the 
negotiators of it expressly to know why this declaration had 
not been incorporated in the four-power treaty, and the only 
answer that was given, as I remember it, was that made by 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], he stating 
that the declaration was the creation of Mr. Hughes, who had 
deemed it best to proceed in that manner. No answer was given 
to the inquiry, in my judgment. 
that unless there is a reconsideration by the Senate of the vote 
by which the Senate advised and consented to the ratification 
of the four-power treaty, no matter what action the Senate 
takes now as to this explanatory declaration, no matter if we do 
advise and consent to it, Japan will then have the option of 
refusing at the same time to ratify the four-power treaty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thank the Senator. That was 
the information I was desirous of eliciting. I wanted to know 
in what situation we would be if we should ratify now the 
declaratory statements signed contemporaneously with the main 
treaty and Japan should refuse either to ratify them, if so re- 
quired by her constitution, or refuse to exchange ratifications, 
so far as the declaratory statement is concerned, exchanging 
ratifications as to what might be spoken of as the “ main 
treaty.” In that case I take it that the main treaty would be 
in force and effect, while the declaratory statements would fall 
by the wayside, 

I take it that the American people want the thing either to 


So far as Japan is concerned, she 


go through as a whole or to fail as a whole, and do not care | 


to bind themselves by the main treaty unless the declaratory 
statements go with it; but if we ratify this, I feel that we may 
lose altogether the effect of that, and I wanted to inquire 
whether that view is taken by those who are favoring this 
method of disposing of the matter. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, what the Senator from Montana 
said in regard to the declaration is of course quite true. It has 
no ratifying article; there is no provision for ratification in it. 
It can be ratified, however, I have no doubt. If it were brought 
before the Senate, I have no doubt it could be ratified as the 
Rush-Bagot note was ratified. As many Senators have ex- 
pressed doubt about it and have said that it ought to have 
received some formal ratification, it seems to me the best way 


The vice of this situation is | 
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would be to add the language of the declaration at the end of 
the ratifying resolution of the supplementary treaty which js 
now before us, which relates to the same subject and which 
reads: 

That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive 
O, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, an agreement between the 
Un?ted States, the British Empire, France, and Japan, supplementary 
to the treaty between the same four Pes relating to their insular 
possessions and insular dominions, and defining the application of the 


term “insular possessions and insular dominions ” as relating to Japan 
signed at Washington February 6, 1922. : 


Then add: 


Subject to the following reservations and understanding, which js 
hereby made a part and condition of this resolution of ratification : 

1. That the four-power treaty relating to Pacific possessions sha}| 
apply to the mandated islands in the Pacific Ocean— 

And so forth. 

And then put in the whole declaration. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not quite understand the 
Senator’s suggestion. 

Mr. LODGE. My suggestion is that we may insert as a part 
of the resolution of ratification of the supplementary treaty the 
whole declaration which has been the subject of controversy 
here for the last few days. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the absence of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts I had made the inquiry of any member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee on the other side as to whether it 
was the intention on the other side of the Chamber to propose 
any additional action with reference to questions included in 
this declaration, and I was told that that was not the intention. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not happen to speak with the Senator 
from Indiana about it, and I have had no meeting of the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. NEW. That is what I said. I said that so far as I knew 


| the matter had not been referred to the committee and had not 
| been up for discussion by the committee, and that I did not 


know any further action was contemplated. 

Mr. LODGE, I stated on Saturday, when the Senator from 
North Carolina probably was not here, what I bad not had an 
opportunity to say on Friday, when we were voting, that I had 
no objection to ratifying the declaration if the Senate desired to 
do it, although it seemed to me unnecessary. It has seemed to 
me on further consideration, and after discussion with some 
Senators with whom I talked, that the best way is to make it a 
reservation to the pending treaty, as it relates to the same sub- 
ject, which, of course, would give it treaty standing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was about to make an argument to the 
effect that it could not be effective as an interpretation, and that 
it was necessary, if the things which are provided for are to be 
safeguarded, or to become operative as an agreement between 
this country and the other parties to this pact, to take some 
affirmative action looking toward bringing about that result. 
The Senator from Indiana, I understood, indicated that he 
thought it would be treated by the other side merely as an 
interpretative agreement. 

Mr. LODGE. That is all it was. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to make the argument with that 
in view, and I believe I will proceed with it, although I am 
very much gratified to hear the statement of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator does not want to take this means 
of doing it, of course I am perfectly willing to let the whole 
thing stand as it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I was about to say to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that I have not had time, of course, to fully examine 
what he has prepared. 

Mr. LODGE. It is nothing in the world but the declaration 
which the Senator has had before him for weeks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that effectively safeguards the rights of 
the United States to control domestic questions, the main ob- 
jection that I have to leaving the matter rest without any fur- 
ther action, lying altogether upon the force or effect that that 
may possibly have as an interpretative resolution, would be 
overcome. 

Mr. LODGE. Does not the Senator think the declarations 
did cover those questions? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the declarations covered the ques- 
tions, but I think the declarations, unless they are ratified as a 
part of the treaty or a supplement to it or as an independent 
treaty, will be inoperative, because the agreement is not an 
interpretation. The agreement is an understanding. 

Mr. LODGR. Surely it is. That is the word used. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is an understanding which changes or 
which adds to or subtracts from the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE, This makes it a part of the treaty, and it must 
be ratified. 











Mr. SIMMONS. 
offer it? 

Mr. LODGE. I mean to offer it. I have not consulted the 
committee. I shali do it on my own responsibility, but that is 
the form— 

Subject to the following reservations and understanding, which is 
hereby made a part of this resolution of ratification— 

And then fill in all that the declaration contains. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Carolina permit me to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was absent from the city at the time 
the report was made, but I have been informed that the com- 
mittee has already reported the declaration as a part of the 
treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. It was read in the committee and reported. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I mean when the treaty itself was re- 


The Senator now tells me he proposes to 


ported, 
Mr. LODGE, It was all reported in Senate Executive N. 
Mr. SIMMONS.:- The statement which the Senator from 


Massachusetts just read? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; not that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I am referring to the declaration. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; the declaratory statement. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
committee and an additional report. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Montana? 





Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not quite understand the | 
course the Senator from Massachusetts proposes. We have 


already ratified the four-power pact. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. When the ratifications are ex- 
changed between the Government of the United States and the 
Government of Japan, the four-power pact is in force and effect. 
How ean anything that we add to this supplementary agreement 
in the nature of a reservation affect that in any wise? 

Mr. LODGE. It gives it the binding force of a treaty, of 
course. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
exchange ratifications with 
nhentary agreement. 

Mr. LODGE. 
refuse ratification, just as we have. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Japan refuses to exchange ratifications with respect to the sup- 
plementary agreement, whether there is a reservation attached 
to it or whether there is not. 

Mr. LODGE. That is, she has changed her mind and 
Japan proper included in the treaty? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Whatever reason she may have, 
she may balance that against subdivision 2. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, any treaty may be rejected, and 
that nobody can cover. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Ine, 
mentary agreement 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly. That she has now. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. While we are still bound by what 
might be spoken of as the main treaty. 
by that when the ratifications are exchanged. So this declara- 
tion, intended to limit and restrict or, at least, define the terms 
of the main treaty, will have fallen and the main treaty would 
go into effect unrestricted and undefined as contemplated in the 
supplementary agreement. 

Mr. LODGE. I see no other way to deal with it. 
can vote it down if it chooses. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, we must take 
chances upon Japan exchanging the ratifications. 

Mr. LODGE. 
by the other powers. 
Japan or any other power would think of objecting to a reserva- 
tion which they had all signed already. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Of course, but we have done it. 
We did not hesitate—— 

Mr. LODGE. I think they have some common sense and 
some good faith. I do not think we are the only people in the 
world who have good faith and common sense. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We did not hesitate to reject the 


To be sure, provided Japan will 
us with respect to this supple- 


I trust the Senator will follow 





Versailles treaty, although our representatives had solemnly 
signed and entered into it. 


There is no occasion for a meeting of the | 


Does the Senator from North | 


Let us assume, for instance, that | 


That gives Japan an opportunity to reject the supple- | 


30th parties are bound | 


The Senate | _ 
| to be determined not by us but by Japan. 


We have to take chances on a failure to ratify | 
I do not believe for one moment that | 
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Of course, any of the signers have the right to | 


wants | 


E. 


Mr. LODGE. That is true. That was the whole treaty. I 
de not say all of these treaties may not be rejected by the other 
powers. I am not responsible for them. I offer it in this way 
to meet objections which I do not have, but which other Senators 
have expressed to me in such way that the treaty will have to 
be rejected unless what they have all signed is formally ac 
cepted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If these two documents were 
treated as one and the same instrument, Japan would not then 
be in the situation where she could accept in part and reject 
in part. She would be obliged to reject the whole thing—that 
is, the two combined instruments—or to accept the two com- 
bined instruments. Now she will be at liberty to accept the 
main treaty if that is satisfactory to her and to reject the 
supplementary treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly, and if the Senator thinks that 
is a good reason to reject this, he can do it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think it is a very good 
reason to reject it. That is not the point. The point is, can we 


| not now arrange the thing in such way by treating the two as 


one and the same instrument and document, aceording to well- 
established rules of law, so that she will have no opportunity 
to accept the one and reject the other? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, why can not the Senate 
ascertain now the reason for the course pursued by the nego- 
tiators of these treaties in confusing their procedure so that it 
becomes difficult to determine what will be the actual effect of 
advising and consenting to the four-power treaty? 

In the first place, I have been trying to find out from the be- 
ginning of the debate why, when the negotiators decided to 
change their policy and exclude, rather than include, the main- 
land of Japan from the operation of the four-power treaty, they 
did not rewrite the treaty and thus escape the anomalous situa- 
tion which may arise in connection with the two treaties, the 
four-power treaty and the supplementary treaty. The Senate 
has advised and consented to the first. In all probability it will 
advise and consent to the supplementary treaty in some form. 
Japan may for any reason sufficient in the opinion of her au- 
thorities exchange ratifications as to the four-power treaty and 
thus put that instrument into effect, and refuse to exchange 
ratifications as to the supplementary treaty. Then what will 
result? The mainiand of Japan will be embraced within the 
terms of the four-power treaty. The construction which the 
signers of the four-power treaty sought by supplementary treaty 
to place upon the original treaty will fail both as to the exclusion 
of the Japanese mainland and as to the reservation of domestic 
questions from consideration by the conferences which may be 
called under the treaty. 

There must be some reason why the conference pursued the 
course which was taken. The natural and logical course to 
pursue was to write one treaty and to place within its terms 
such interpretation and such exclusion, both as to territory and 
as to controversies, as the conference desired to embrace and 
to exclude. It can not be said that the reason why this course 
was not pursued was that the conference did not care to make 
a new draft of the treaty, for the reason that it was disclosed 


| during the course of the debate that 20 or 30 or 40 drafts 





| 





were in fact prepared. The natural course for two lawyers 
writing a contract is to redraft their contract so as to make it 
express the meeting of their minds and particularly is that the 
course usually taken where the contract is brief and its pro- 
visions are definite. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsa of :‘Massachusetts 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, it seems to 
me the purpose was the natural effect of the action. As the 
Senator has indicated in his remarks, it leaves all these matters 
Under the effect of 
having the separate treaties, it is for Japan to determine 
whether or not she desires her mainland to be included, and not 
for us to determine. We have ratified a treaty which includes 
her mainland, We have a supplementary treaty which excludes 
it. If Japan desires to include her mainiand, all she has to do, 
as was indicated by the Senator from Arkansas, is to reject the 
supplementary treaty. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Ratify the four-power treaty and reject the 
supplementary treaty. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. Now, the question is left for Japan 
to determine whether domestic questions shall be considered by 
the four powers in conference. We ratify the four-power treaty 
that leaves that doubtful. Then we have a declaratory supple- 


We 


ment which excludes immigration and domestic questions. 
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ratify that. Japan having obtained the four-power treaty with- 
out action ratifying the declaratory statement, the question is 
still left open for her to determine whether a conference ema- 
nating from the four-power treaty shall consider domestic ques- 
tions or not. 

It seems to me the effect of the situation is to leave every 
question for its ultimate determination to the council in Japan. 
As I understand, none of these treaties will go into effect 
until the council of Japan shall ratify them as our Senate has 
ratified them. The effect of this procedure is to leave the 
ultimate decision of these intricate questions to Japan and not 
to us. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Whether or not the Japanese council, under 
the procedure which prevails in Japan, must consent to these 
treaties in order to give them validity, it is unquestionably true, 
as I pointed out a moment ago, that neither treaty can take 
effect until the exchange of ratifications has occurred; and by 
the simple failure to perform the executive function of exchang- 
ing the ratifications as to any one of the treaties, or either one 


if she chooses to do so. 

Now, I repeat, with the subject matter still before the confer- 
ence, the negotiators still in conference, in daily contact with 
one another, why did they pursue the extraordinary course of 


preparing what appears now to amount to three separate treaties | 
They wrote a treaty including | 


relating to one subject matter? 
the Japanese mainland in its provisions, and no one has been 


able to understand why the Japanese mainland was included. | 


Another treaty excluding the Japanese mainland was reported 
and a third agreement in the form of a declaration was sub- 
initted. 

Is there any Senator here who can tell us now, after all the 
debate and all the inquiries which have occurred, why the 
Japanese mainland was included in the four-power treaty? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course, I can not tell the Senator, and 
yet the Senator's argument has eliminated every other cause 
except one, and that is that the negotiators of the treaty were 
not certain what their Governments would do, and they delib- 
erately placed the treaty in such a form that the Governments 
might accept one and refuse the other. I think we are justified 
in saying that the action of the negotiators in placing them in 
separate treaties, the action of the proponents of the treaty and 
those having charge of the matter in the Senate, in deliberately 
submerging that portion of the four-power pact which is called 
a declaration, which excluded our domestic relations, and their 
subsequent refusal to adopt a reservation in the exact words 


prepared by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] as a | 


reservation to the covenant of the League of Nations, taken in 
connection with the statements of the British ambassador in 


California—no matter what those statements were exactly— | 
justifies the suspicion that the four powers, knowing that the | 


only threat of war on the Pacific was as to the management of 
our domestic affairs, intended to have these treaties so arranged 
that those domestic affairs could be submitted to the conferences 
of the four powers. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senate had understood 
when it advised and consented to the ratification of the four- 


power treaty that in all probability it was leaving to the con- | 
be called under the provisions of that | 


ference which might 
treaty the power to determine domestic questions, including 
immigration, the Senators who voted to advise and consent to 


the ratification of that treaty never would have dared to do so. | 
The junior Senator from California [Mr. SHorrringe], who de- | 


livered an address in this body several days ago, and who, I 
believe, for some reason, has not yet publishec his address, 
would not dare to vote for a treaty giving a conference composed 
of representatives of Japan, Great Britain, France, and the 


United States the right to determine the question as to whether | 


Japanese citizens should be admitted to citizenship in the United 
States. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It must be remembered, Mr. President, that 
a great many statesmen in the eastern section of the United 
States have not looked upon the Japanese question as have we of 
the West, who are familiar with it. It must be remembered 
that the Republican administration has time and again taken 
steps as a Federal Government to interfere with the Legislature 
of the State of California in connection with the enactment of 
laws within its jurisdiction prejudiciai to the Japanese subjects 
in this country. 


country to manage its own domestic affairs. 
of them, Japan can prevent that treaty from going into effect 








It must also be remembered that it has been | 
the outspoken policy of the Republican Party under several ad- ' 
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ministrations to hold that treaties with Japan should be su- 
perior to the laws of the Western States with regard to the 
Japanese controversial questions in this country. The object 
it is said, of this four-power pact is to eliminate the causes 
which threaten war between the United States and Japan. Its 
framers know that there are no causes which threaten war be- 
tween the United States and Japan except the controverteq 
domestic question in the United States with regard to Japanese 
subjects; but there is not any doubt on earth there are states. 
men in this country who are now seeking to stop those threats 
of war by preventing the States of this Union from legislating 
in a discriminatory manner against Japanese subjects. 

Mr. McCORMICK. May I interrupt the Senator to ask , 


| question? 


Mr. PITTMAN. There is not any doubt that Great Britain 
and France, who are partially responsible to Japan in the event 
war shall ever arise in the Pacific, are more interested in pre- 
venting such a war than they are in sustaining the right of this 
There is not any 
doubt that Great Britain and France would like to-day to sub- 
mit to a conference of the four powers the question as to 
whether or not Japanese subjects shall be given equal rights in 
this country with British and French subjects. The way in 
which the four-power pact was ratified justifies, I say, in the 
mind of anyone the suspicion that there was in the minds of the 
framers of the separate pacts the intention to bring about a 
situation that would allow the conference to settle causes of 
dispute which involve our domestic affairs instead of allowing 
us to settle them ourselves. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I wish to ask if the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. PirrMAN]} did not intend to include Democratic as well as 
Republican administrations in his allusion to Federal interfer- 
ence to prevent State legislation? LI had in mind, if my memory 
Serves me aright, the visit of Secretary of State Bryan to Cali- 
fornia when he sought to delay or to prevent the enactment of 
the alien land act by the California Legislature. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Illinois is right. I thank 
him for reminding me of that. I did not intend to be unjust. 
I was thinking more particularly of the action of President 
Roosevelt when he was President. It is true, however, as the 
Senator from Illinois has stated, that the Democratic adminis- 
tration, through its Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, did, as I 
am informed and believe, attempt to exert official influence 
upon the Legislature of the State of California. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from Nevada will recall 
that the Secretary of State himself proceeded to California to 
discuss the matter with members of the legislature. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I believe that is correct; and it sustains 
exactly what I have said, that there are a great many states- 
men in this country of both political parties who are willing 
to sacrifice the rights of the States to decide their internal 
domestic questions in order that they may. be submitted to a 
conference or controlled by Federal legislation. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, nothing that has occurred 
either during any Republican administration or during any 
Democratic administration justifies Senators in the conclusion 
that the people of this country are willing to permit unre 
stricted Japanese immigration into the United States. It will 
be remembered that when Mr. Bryan went before the California 
Legislature upon the mission to which the Senator from Illinois 
|Mr. McCormick] has referred his position was overwhelmingly 
overridden ; and the position of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration 
respecting the subject was equally unpopular in California, in 
Washington, in Oregon, and in other States where the real 
substance of the issue was conrprehended. 

During the course of this debate frequent reference has been 


| made to the fact that the British ambassador has gone to Cali 


fornia and made speeches in an effort to popularize there thie 
four-power treaty. While the Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] in the exercise of his constitutional duty was trying to 
see that the four-power treaty was put into terms that would 
protect the people of California against the dangers incident 
to Japanese immigration and land ownership, for some reason 
the British ambassador and the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Hoover, were making forensic attacks in his rear. When the 
people of California conre to understand that Japan is now 
to be given the option of deciding the two great questions in- 
volved in this treaty, first, whether her mainland shall have 
the protection of the four flags instead of one, and, second, 
whether she shall be given the privilege of determining whether 
domestic controversies shall be the subject matter of consid- 
eration before the conferences of the four powers to be con- 
vened under the treaty, the people of California will not be 
lacking in appreciation of the splendid courage displayed by the 


. 
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senior Senator from California. I believe in the utmost freedom 
of expression. If the British ambassador wants to engage in 
debate touching the political policies of the United States, I 
have no objection whatever to his doing so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator will remember, 
however, that one British ambassador was recalled from this 
country for expressing an opinion on political questions then 
pending. 

Mr. ROBINSON, 
in mind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I had hoped that no administration would 
reel called upon nor at liberty to call in foreign diplomats to 
coerce public opinion in America to accept a treaty which had 
heen negotiated. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I stated that I had no objection to the 
utmost freedom of debate, because I do not believe when the 
British Government adopts the policy of trying to influence and 
control public opinion in the United States throwgh its chosen 
and authorized spokesman that it can accomplish the end which 
it seeks to accomplish. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will my colleague yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ROBINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. CARAWAY. TI think I understood the Senator’s posi- 
tion, and I agree with him; but it is very likely that the British 
delegates to the conference wrote the treaty, and therefore best 
understood it and appreciated what was in it. Under that 
theory, I presume, they would have the right to defend it at the 
bur of publie opinion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It was a very unusual procedure, to say 
the least, that while the Senate of the United States was en- 
caged in the performance of its constitutional function, and 
while one of the Senators from California was boldly and 
bravely championing and defending what he believed to be the 
best interests of his people, the British ambassador to the 
United States and a member of the Cabinet of the present ad- 
iinistration should dash across the continent and engage in 
public discussion for the purpose of influencing public senti- 
ment in California respecting this important question. 

‘To return to the proposition of a moment ago, I said that we 
can not learn the reason for the peculiar course taken by the 
negotiators of the treaty. Lawyers writing a contract do not 
pursue the course which they followed. Some reason exists 
for it. We have now the anomalous situation that the United 
States has ratified the four-power treaty with the Japanese 
intinland ineluded in the treaty and with domestic questions 
comprehended by the terms of the treaty. I know it may be 
answered that domestic questions are not comprehended, but 
the failure of the Senate to adopt the explanatory declaration 
which reserved domestic questions from the treaty would be 
construed in courts everywhere as a conclusion upon the part 
of the Senate that the reservation was undesirable, or that it 
Was unnecessary. 

The negotiators of the treaty thought this declaration of so 
much importance that before they wrote the treaty itself they 
wrote the declaration explaining the treaty. That is the undis- 
puted evidence. Why did they do it? Because they knew it 
needed explanation. They knew in advance of signing the four- 
power treaty what was going into that treaty. They knew it 
would require explanation, and they were unwilling to put the 
explanation in the treaty itself. Why? 

The day we advised and consented to the ratification of the 
treaty, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircncocK] insisted 
that this declaration ought to be acted upon by the Senate. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGe] was so impatient 
lint he would not discuss the matter with the Senator from 
Nebraska, He said it was absurd, that it was no part of the 
treaty: that it had no place in the treaty; that it could not be 
ratified by the Senate; but now, for some reason, he has change: 
lis front. That is nothing remarkable in the course of the Sen- 
autor from Massachusetts. If he did not change a few times on 
every subject that we consider, Senators would doubt whether 
his mental processes retained their usual characteristics. The 
Senator from Massachusetts tells us now that this declaration 
shall be incorporated in the supplemental treaty, as a reserva- 
tion to the supplemental treaty. You have heard from the 
heginning the talk about the four-power treaty as the simplest 
thing on earth; that there are only a few hundred words in it; 
that it is so plain and so easily understood that nobody could 
Inisinterpret it; and yet the very men who wrote it started 
out by explaining it in advance of signing it. They wrote this 
declaration qualifying the treaty changing it, as suggested by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stwmons], in two im- 
portant particulars. They adopted the reservation of the Sen- 


I recall the instance which the Senator has 
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ator from Connecticut [Mr. Branprcer], and then they pro- 
posed a supplemental treaty in explanation of it. 

Why all of this mystery, and why all this complication? Why 
did they not put in the four-power treaty what they desired 
it should contain and submit to the Governments interested all 
the questions at ene time? Why give Japan, by ratifying the 
four-power treaty, the privilege of rejecting the supplemental 
treaty? Why give her the option in that way to say whether 
the Japanese mainland shall be included in the provisions of the 
four-power treaty? Why leave in doubt the one question that 
has caused more trouble between Japan and the United States 
than any other question? If you are going to try to work it out, 
well and good; but do not think that the people can be de- 
ceived or led into the thought that you have accomplished some- 
thing when you refuse even to attempt to solve the real cause 
for disputes. 

We all know—I have said so repeatedly during the debate— 
that the questions of race equality, land ownership in Cali- 
fornia, and the right of Japanese to come into the United States 
are the domestic problems about which all of our disputes with 
Japan have arisen. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I call the Senator's 
attention to another matter that may become very acute? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. That is the attempt to declare that trade 
with the Philippine Islands is coastwise. There is in the new 
marine bill that is now pending, to subsidize the merchant 
marine, a provision declaring trade with the Philippine Islands 
to be coastwise trade. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Yes; and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] made a statement the other night, the significance 
of which I think the Senate failed to get. Japan now has under 
her mandate islands in the Pacific Ocean which, if embraced in 
what may be termed a block mandate, would control the lines of 
commerce from the coast of the United States to the Orient. 
Already Japan has declared closed, as Japanese waters, the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean adjacent to certain islands which 
she owns, and already there seems in formation a policy of cre- 
ating what may be termed block mandates—that is, of embriac- 
ing within a single area, as closed waters, the territory of the 
countless islands which constitute the mandate, and the sea 
surrounding the islands, and when that is done no ship flying a 
flag other than that of Japan can pass through the ordinary 
channels of commerce across the Pacific Ocean except by consent 
of Japan. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption at that point? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator has graphically described these 
immense vast tracts of ocean that are blocked out as being under 
a Japanese mandate, and Japan may assert and probably does 
assert that no ships, except by her permission, may go in there; 
and the island of Yap is in one of those blocks. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We all understand that under interna- 
tional law waters within 3 miles of the shore line of territory 
belonging to any nation are included within that territory, and 
these islands lie so close together and are so numerous that 
by the extension of that principle a vast area of the Pacific 
Ocean in the neighborhood of these islands might be claimed to 
constitute Japanese waters, to the exclusion of the ships of 
commerce of every Other nation, if Japan chose to assert and to 
attempt to maintain such a principle. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the peculiar situation now is that if 
she asserts it we guarantee that she shall maintain it and that 
we will respect it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. We have committed ourselves, by the 
ratification of the four-power treaty, to Japanese control of the 
Pacific. We have committed ourselves, by the ratification of 
the four-power treaty, to a policy of acquiescence in Japan's 
plan of expansion, which contemplates the maintenance of her 
possession of territory already seized in violation of law and 
right, and the extension of her authority by economic penetra- 
tion supported by military power into other areas which, from 
considerations of economic necessity, she thinks she is entitled 
Nothing else can result from the four-power treaty 
but the supremacy of Japan in the Pacific Ocean and in the 
Orient, aS we term it. 

The immediate question before the Senate is the amendment 
to the supplementary treaty, proposed by myself, striking from 
the treaty the following: 


to possess. 


Karafuto (or the southern portion of the island of Sakhalin). 

Every reason that justifies or makes necessary the exclusion 
of the Japanese mainland from the four-power treaty applies 
with equal, if not with greater, force to the island of Sakhalin. 
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We have never learned why the mainland of Japan was at first 
included in the treaty, why it is in there now. We have never 
learned of any substantial reason for a reversal of the policy 
of embracing it if once you take the policy of inclusion to have 
been considered in the beginning, 
mainland constitutes the center of Empire, and therefore the 
objective for naval or military attack, then I reply that the 
principle applies with more force to Karafuto. 

Karafuto at its nearest point is within 4 miles of the Asiatic 
mainland. The northern portion is nominally under the gov- 
ernment of Russia. 
Some time ago, upon the theory—-I will not say the pretense— 
that it was necessary to pursue that course in order to preserve 
order, Japan seized control of the northern portion of the 
island of Sakhalim, and she is now in complete authority 
throughout the island. When the day dawns that Russia de- 
cides to drive Japan out of her dominions; when 
comes 
armies of Russia advance to the defense of Russia’s territory 
against an alien race, Karafuto, by all the laws of strategy, 
will become 
arise over who shall exercise sovereignty on the nerthern half. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWooD] says that the 
whole matter is unimportant, because Russia can not strike 
within 10 years, and at the end of 10 years we may be able to 
get out of the treaty. That would seem to be an admission that 


concerned. 

Karafuto is the scene of great Japanese activity. The Jap- 
anese have almost destroyed or driven out the native popula- 
tion. The Japanese are increasing in numbers there, as they 


do in every other territory which they enter, more rapidly than | 


any other race increases. 

The Japanese are establishing a civilization on the island of 
Sakhalin which in many respects is worthy of admiration, but 
Sakhalin, from a strategic standpoint, is vital to Japanese in- 
terests. Before the Japanese mainland can be reached Russia 
Sakhalin. 
Japanese mainland is in the treaty or out of it, on the theory 
that the treaty is a mere arrangement for a conference; and 
yet, for some reason, we are taking the mainland out of the 
treaty. We are not taking it out; we are leaving it to Japan 
to determine, in the procedure which we are actually taking, 
whether it shall be in or out. 

International arrangements among great powers—alliances, 
if you please—can not be justified on the ground that others 
whose interests may be detrimentally affected by the alliances 
will be powerless to assert their rights during the continuance 
of the alliances. The traditional policy of the United States 


throughout history has been to respect and safeguard the rights | 


of weaker nations, By this four-power treaty we have now 
gone into an arrangement with Great Britain, France, and 
Japan by which we propose to remain inactive and nonprotest- 
ing while Japan works out her policy, whatever it may be, re- 
specting the Asiatic mainland. In this treaty we have put 
Karafuto strategically between the Japanese mainland and the 
Asiatic mainland. We have said by the treaty that whenever 
Japanese rights in that island are threatened by the aggressive 
action of any other power we will respond to the call of Japan 
to advise her as to the most efficient measures to be taken, 
either jointly or separately. 

You can not look into the future and determine when Japan 
will be called upon to defend her possession of Sakhalin against 
Russian attack, and if Russia ever does attempt to throw off 
the Japanese yoke, that will be her natural first point of attack. 
Unless we are going to commit ourselves to the policy of main- 
taining the integrity and the safety of the Japanese Hmpire, 
what is the use of assuming responsibility to confer with Japan 
to the exclusion of Russia, when Russia seeks to reestablish 
herself ? 

Iu Russia there are 180,000,000 people of the Caucasian blood, 
For the first time in history that I recall, the Caucasian race 


the yellow race. Japan will not recede; Russia must attempt to 
drive her back, and when she does so the Japanese insular pos- 
sessions and insular dominions, which comprehend Karafuto, 
will be threatened, and we will be called upen then to say 


whether we will keep the faith expressed when we entered into | 


the four-power treaty, namely, that when Japanese rights are 
threatened by aggressive action we will advise Japan how she 
“an best repel that action. If you want to take the mainland 
out, take out also this island, which is more likely to cause 
trouble than even the main islands themselves, 
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But if it be that the Japanese | 


The southern portion is claimed by Japan. | 
| we have searcely more now. 


the first point of attack, for a conflict is certain to | 





| Japan 
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Mr. President, in response to engagements made some six or 
eight weeks ago, I shall be compelled to leave the city to. 
morrow for some days. If it meets with the wishes of tho 
Senate, I would like to have a vote upon this amendment pe. 
fore I leave. I have no disposition whatever to insist upon 
precipitate action, and if Senators desire to diseuss the subject 
matter of the amendment they are, of course, at liberty to do 
so at such length as may seem to them fruitful of benefit to the 
country and of information to the Senate. 

We had little information respecting the island involved jn 
this amendment when the treaty was brought to the Senate: 
But the British Government had 
information. The British Government made a study of the sub. 
ject of Sakhalin in preparation for the Paris conference, and 


| that Government reached the conclusion, in my judgment, a> 
| cording to the little volume which I hold in my hand, that 
the time | 
and it is coming in the not remote future—when the | 


Sakhalin should go to Japan. I have not the slightest doubt 
that the practieal result of the existing conditions, supplemented 
by the arrangements in this treaty, will be to give Sakhalin 
as a whole to Japan, although she now actually claims to own 
only the southern portion. However that may be, considering 


| the proximity of the island to the Asiatic mainland, considering 


the fact that it must constitute a point of attack should Russia 
ever strike back at Japan, I believe that wise policy. justifies 


| the Senate in putting Sakhalin in the same class in which we 
| are seeking to put the Japanese main islands, and exclude thie 
if Russia were in a normal condition this would be an improvl- | 
dent and unwise arrangement in so far as the United States Is | 
| which I have referred respecting Sakhalin. 


main islands and Karafuto from the treaty. 

I shall ask leave to insert in the Recorp the information to 
This is a British 
publication, the only recent publication I have been able to 
obtain relating to that island, setting forth in somewhat satis- 
factory details the facts as they relate to the inclusion of this 
island in the treaty. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not intend his amendment to be 


|a declaration, as far as he or the Senate is concerned, tha 


Japan’s title to the southern half of Sakhalin is at all ques 
tioned or not admitted; that is to say, we express no opinion 


c | one way or the other upon its title? 
must overcome, in all probability, the Japanese possession of | 
We were told that it is not important whether the | 


Mr. 
treaty. 


ROBINSON. I am seeking to strike that out of the 
The inclusion of that in the treaty might be held to 


| involve a question of the title, but striking it from the treat) 
would certainly not strengthen any title or claim that Japan 
| has. 


Mr. KING. It would put it in the same position with the 
mainland. We express no opinion, by the Senator’s amendmeit, 
as to the Japanese title to the mainland or Japan’s title to the 
southern half of Sakhalin? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, am I to understand that 
the Senator holds to this view, that because of the propinquity 
of Sakhalin to the mainland of Asia, and not because of its 
propinquity to the mainland, so called, of Japan—‘ nearness,” 
if the Senater prefers? I want to get the distincttion in the 
Senator’s mind. Is it because Karafuto is nearer the Asiatic 
mainland? 

Mr. ROBINSON. 


That is a part of the reasen I have given. 
I have pointed out the fact that there is a conflict of authority 
as to Karafuto which must inevitably result in a clash between 


and Russia, or that Russian authority and Russian 
citizens must disappear forever from the northern half of the 
island. Japan is dominating the whole of the island, She is 
committing acts of oppression toward members of the native 
population and representatives of the Russian Government, and 
in consequence of this eourse of oppression, if for no other 
reason, Russia would be likely to strike there, and strike there 
first. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I was called from the Chamber. Huis 
the Senator urged the same action with regard to Hongkong, 
because of its relation to Kau-lung? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have not gone into that subject at all. | 
have confined my suggestions touching amendments to the 
amendment pending before the Senate, the one which I offered 
mysif, which proposes to strike from the treaty Karafuto, or 
the southern portion of Sakhalin. I do not care at this time 


in parts of Russia is held in subjection by representatives of | to propose other amendments, or to enter into a discussion of 


other subjects. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator has no view which he cares 
to express on the subject of Hongkong or Kau-lung? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Or Singapore, either. 

Mr. McCORMICK. There is a distinction, if I may Say so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There are some distinctions. There is 110 
question about it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Hongkong, lying off Kau-lung, is liable 
to attack by the Chinese, precisely as Sakhalin might be at- 
tacked from the mainland of Asia. 











Mr. ROBINSON. I think there is much force in the sugges- 
tion just made by the Senator from Illinois. If China ever 
recovers her national integrity, if she ever wakes up, if she 
ever becomes inspired with the ambition which characterizes the 
Japanese race at the present time, China will do what I expect 
Russia to do, namely, strike back at her oppressor; and if that 
should be brought about by any policy which may be inaugu- 
rited, and China, with her 400,000,000 people, should join Rus- 
sin, with her 180,000,000, the United States would be facing a 
problem as difficult of solution as any which ever arose. 

The fact is Caucasian civilization would be threatened, and 
we know it and assert it. There is nothing more pitiable in 
human history than the manner in which China has been out- 
raged by her friends. 

Mr. McCORMICK,. I am only astonished that the Senator 
did not prepare amendments dealing with Hongkong at the 
sume time he prepared one dealing with Sakhalin. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will propose 
an amendment dealing with Hongkong, I will be delighted to 
support it. I take it from the Senator’s suggestion that he 
realizes that in addition to the injustice of including in this 
treaty Karafuto there is also an injustice in including Hong- 
kong. If he will propose an amendment excluding the port of 
Hongkong, I will be glad to support it. 

I ask leave to print in the Recorp, in 8-point type, the infor- 
mation to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 


I. GEOGRAPHY—PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL 
(1) Posrrion AND BOUNDARIES. 

The island of Sakhalin, which lies between 45° 54’ and 54° 
“7’ north latitude and between 141° 49’ and 144° 45’ east longi- 
tude, is separated on the northwest from the mainland of Asia 
hy the Strait of Tartary, and on the south from the island of 
Yezo by the Strait of La Pérouse, which connects the Sea of 
Japan and the Gulf of Tartary on the south and west with the 
Okhotsk Sea on the east. The distance across the Strait of 
Tartary from Cape Pogobi, on Sakhalin, to Cape Lazarev, on 
the mainland, is only about 4 miles. The island is 586 miles 
long from north to south and varies in width from 12 to 95 
iiiles. It has an area of about 29,000 square miles, including 
adjacent islands. By the treaty of Portsmouth in 1905 the 
island was divided at 50° north latitude, the northern part 
being assigned to Russia and the southern to Japan. The Jap- 
unese portion, which is known as Karafuto, has an area of 
13,148 square miles, while the Russian portion is supposed to 
be somewhat larger. 

(2) SurFAcE, COAST, AND RIverR SyYstTEeEM. 
Surface, 

Sakhalin has been very imperfectly surveyed. but probably 
local tradition is right in regarding it as having once been a 
peninsula, as it is now parted from the mainland only by a‘nar- 
vow and shallow strait. The arrangement of the mountains 
svenerally adopted presumes that there are three ranges—a 
north-central range starting in the Schmidt Peninsula, a west- 
ern range along the coast of the Gulf of Tartary, and an eastern 
range along the Sea of Okhotsk. Geographers attribute the 
chief heights to the western range in Japanese territory, the 
principal being Lopatinski or Berzinet Peak, .3,890 feet, and 
Toman Dake, 3,396 feet; in the eastern range the highest point 
uppears to be Mount Tiara, 1,940 feet. 

The principal stretches of level land on the island are on the 
western side from about 51° 20’ to 53° 50’ north latitude, and 
on the eastern side from about 51° 40’ to the same degree. 
Both these plains are covered in parts with scanty vegetation. 
\cross the island stretches a long plain, which extends from 
the northern shore of the Gulf of Patience (Terpyenivya) up the 
valley of the Poronai and down the valley of the Tim. The 
vatershed between these rivers is about 1,900 feet in altitude. 

Coast. 

The western coast of Sakhalin is wooded and consists chiefly 
of high bluffs, partly of granite, partly of sand, rising in places 
to a height of 400 feet. North of the Strait of Mamia Rinzo, 
however, the coast is very low, being scarcely visible from a 
ship following the usual route. 

The eastern coast from Manue to Cape Dalrymple is steep 
und rocky, and south of Cape Léwenstein becomes high and 
mountainous. From there to Cape Elizabeth the coast is iron- 
hound, 

In the Japanese part of the island lie Aniva Bay, in the 
southern extremity, and the wide Gulf of Patience (Terpy- 
ehiya), both of which are fishing centers. Characteristic fea- 
tures of this coast are the sea lakes or bays which are formed 
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along both shores. Bars are formed rapidly at the mouths of 
the rivers, but being of porous and friable material are quickly 
and easily intersected by the sea. 

River system. 

The two chief rivers are the Tim and Poronai. Each has a 
course of about 300 miles, and they flow respectively north and 
south from about latitude 50° 30’ north, being separated by the 
Palrov Pass. The chief tributaries of the Tim are the Pulruga 
on the right bank and the Malo-Tim and the important river 
Nis on the left. This river flows into the Bay of Ni, which is 
protected from the sea by a spit of sand with a narrow aper- 
ture (the Anuchina opening). The Poronai is a very similar 
stream. If rises near the source of the Tim, makes a bend 
northward, and then turns south, in which direction it flows for 
the rest of its course. 

At the extreme south of the island are the rivers Niabuchi 
and Susuzha, the former of which has a depth of 20 feet for 
the last 10 miles of its course. 


(3) CLIMATB. 


The whole island is much colder than might be antici- 
pated from its latitude, and the climate is severe. In the 
northern part July is the warmest month, with an average 
temperature of 62.6° F. (17° C.), and January the coldest, with 
an average temperature of —0.4° F. (—18° ©.). At Otomarf, 
in the Japanese part, August is the warmest month, with a 
mean temperature of 62.6° F. (17° C.), January the coldest, 
with a mean temperature of 12° F. (—11° C.). 

The rainfall is heavy, especially in summer, and destructive 
floods sometimes occur. At Otomari the total rainfall is 19.27 
inches (48.95 cm.), the number of rainy days 106, and the maxi- 
mum fall in 24 hours 2.25 inches (5.72 em.). The wettest monthy 
on the average are September and October and the driest De 
cember and February. Snow falls on 99 days in the year; it 
begins in October and continues till May. Frost begins in 
September and lasts till June; the bays along the eastern 
shore freeze and drift ice appears as late as July. Frequent 
thick fogs are the worst feature of the climate; they are espe- 
cially dangerous in La Perouse Strait during the summer 
months. The western shore enjoys better conditions than the 
eastern, despite cold fogs and sharp sea winds; but for several 
months in the year the straits are frozen. The prevalent winds 
are north and northwest in winter, and south, southeast, or 
east in summer, 

(4) SANITARY CONDITIONS, 

Malaria and scurvy are the most prevalent diseases upon the 
island, consumption and infectious diseases being compara- 
tively rare. Neglect of hygienic rules is one of the principal 
causes of mortality, and a frequently fatal disease is “leg 
dropsy.” , 

(5) Race AND LANGUAGE. 

The Japanese, who have been developing their new possession 
and emigrating to it in great numbers, are by far the largest 
element in the population. The Russians have almost all with- 
drawn from Japanese Sakhalin. The aborigMhal population is 
dwindling and does not now umount to much more than 3,000 in 
all. 

The chief tribe is that of the Gilyaks, who occupy the north- 
ern part of Sakhalin. Their affinities are puzzling, and it is 
probable that a large infusion of Mongol blood has profoundly 
modified the original type, which is supposed to be Palaeo- 
Siberian. The Gilyaks have been less corrupted by contact 
with civilized people than many other tribes of the Far East. 
Their language appears to be a quite distinct tongue. 

The Ainus are found in the Japanese purt of Sakhalin and 
are a Palaeo-Siberian tribe very difficult to classify. The 
hairiness for which they are popularly known has been much 
exaggerated, and is not greater than that of many Eurepeans, 
though it differentiates them strongiy from the Mengol tribés. 
Their tongue is also quite distinct; they are unacquainted with 
writing and have no literature. 

The Oroks occupy settlements along the east coast and in the 
interior of Sakhalin. They are a tribe of Tungusiec stock. 
About 200 Tungus are found in the tundra country elong the 
lower course of the Poronai. 

(6) POPULATION, 
Distribution. 

In 1911 the population of the Russian part of the island was 
7.535, and of the Japanese part 36,725; but in the latter the 
numbers have greatly increased, the figures quoted for 1917 by 
the Financial and Economic Annual of Japan being 68,207, of 
whom 38,403 were males and 29,804 females. There are few 
Russians anywhere’ outside a radius of 30 miles from Alexan- 
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drovsk. The aboriginal population was in 1905 estimated at 
2,000 Gilyaks, 1,300 Ainus, 750 Oroks, 200 Tungus, and 13 
Yukuts, but these totals were almost certainly too high. 

Towns and villages. 

Russian Sakhalin: The center of government is Alexandrovsk, 
on the west coast opposite De Castries Bay; to-day it has prob- 
ably a population of about 1,200. 

Due lies on the west coast, a few miles south of Alexandrovsk. 
It is the center of the coal industry, and under the Russian 
régime was the most frequented harbor in the island. The 
settlement consists of a few houses and barracks for troops. 
Derbensk and Rikovsk were built as convict settlements. 

Japanese Sakhalin: The capital is Toyohara, population 12,- 
900, which is an agricultural center 25 miles north of Otomarl. 
Otomari, population 16,000, is a treaty port open to foreign 
trade, and is the principal port in Japanese Sakhalin. Mauka, 
or Maoka, population about 19,000, on the west coast, the second 
in importance of the Japanese ports, is a flourishing place and 
seems destined to become the chief port in the island, as it is 
free from ice all the year. It is the center of the herring fish- 
ery. Manue and Kusunai are both on a good road, which crosses 
the island. Shikika has an open roadstead near the mouth of 
the Poronai. Sakaehama, an important coast settlement, is at 
the mouth of the River Naibuchi. 

MOVEMENT. 


The Russian population has greatly diminished; in 1911 it is 
said to have fallen to 5,158. The aboriginal population is also 
dwindling. The Japanese population, on the other hand, has 
increased enormously since the annexation of Karafuto, and in 
December, 1911, numbered 36,725, but this is less than three- 
fifths of the summer population, The average increase of the 
population in the five years ending 1917 was 104.69 per 1,000. 
The figures given in the Financial and Economic Annual of 
Japan are—1914, 57,206; 1915, 60,660; 1916, 64,323 ; 1917, 68,207. 

immigration from Japan is the main reason for the increase. 
The numbers who crossed to the island from Japan were in 
1910, 28,688 ; in 1911, 31,416. 

II. POLITICAL HISTORY. 

CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 
Reputed Japanese discovery of the south coast of Sakhalin. 
Kuropean discovery of Sakhalin by Martin Vries. 
Chinese dominion over the north of the island. 
Japanese (Prince of Matsumai’s) dominion over the south 

of the island. 

Manchus appoint overseers in the north. 
Japanese Shogunate takes direct interest in the island. 
1805-8. Mamia Rinzo’s expedition through the island. 
1807. Lieutenant Koostov takes possession of the island for 

Russia, 

First official Russian settlements on the island. 

1860. Treaty of Peking. Cession of Primorsk to Russia, 

1867. Convention between Japan and Russia. 

1875. Treaty between Japan and Russia. 

1905. Conquest of Sakhalin by Japan. 

1905. Treaty of Portsmouth (United States of America). 

1907. Fisheries agreement; Japan gains fishing privileges on the 
Russian Pacific coasts. 


1613. 
1649. 
1700. 


1785. 


1853. 


(1) Discovery and early connections with Japan, China, and Russia. 


Although legends of the Gilyaks of northern Sakhalin tell of 
their arrival from the banks of the lower Amur less than 3800 
yeurs ago, it is certain that the earliest civilized visitors found 
people of that type in the north of the island and also Ainus in 
the south. 

From time immemorial invasions of the island appear to have 
followed two routes—the northern and the southern. Members 
of the Gilyak Tribe must have filtered from their ancestral 
villages on the lower Amur into the northern half of the island 
centuries ago, while the arrival of the Ainus from Japan in 
the southern portion of the island probably dates from an even 
more remote period. As it was with the early peopling of the 
island, so also has it been during the last three centuries. The 
Chinese arrived in northern Sakhalin by the River Amur, and 
were succeeded by the Russians; in the south of the island the 
Japanese followed in the footsteps of the Ainus. 

The discovery of Sakhalin in 1649 is attributed to the Dutch 
captain, Martin Vries; he named its easternmost point Cape 
Patience, and anchored in the Bay of Aniva, which faces 
south toward Yezo, the northern island of Japan; but in an 
eighteenth century Japanese geographical account it is claimed 
that during the Shogunate of Fidia-toda (1605-1622) the Prince 
of Matsumai, Kinfiro, ruler of Yezo, sent an expedition to 
survey Karafuto; it returned the following year to the island 
and wintered there. No settlement appears to have been made, 
and Vries 30 years later reported only Ainu natives on the south 
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and east coasts. A later Prince of Matsumai (1688-1703) sent 
officials to the island and claimed to have established his 
dominion over the southern half of Sakhalin by the year 1700, 
A map or a copy, made in 1782, is said to exist, which he pre- 
sented to the Shogun as a sign of the offering of dominion. 
Eleven of the divisions of Sakhalin and several of the Kurile 
Islands have been identified on this map, which also shows 8) 
Japanese and 140 mixed native and Japanese villages. Such a 
Japanese settlement of the southern portion of the island in 
the early eighteenth century seems at least doubtful, but an- 
other source confirms the existence at this period of a lively 
trade between Matsumai and the Ainus of Karafuto. : 

The succeeding princes of the Matsumai dynasty were un- 
supported by the Tokugawa dynasty, and their influence waned 
before the advance from the north of the Manchus, who in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century had encroached seriously 
on their trade. It was not until after the accession of the 
Manchu dynasty to the throne of China (1644) that interest 
even in Manchuria was awakened in the Empire. 

The first notable result, in part due to the influence of the 
Jesuit fathers at the court of the Emperor K’ank-bsi (1661- 
1722), was the treaty of Nertchinsk (1689), which checked the 
Russian advance down the Amur River. Ten years later, ac- 
cording to a Japanese historian (Togo Yoshida, Karafuto under 
the Prince of Matsumai), a Chinese general, Koklio, was dis- 
patched with .a large force down the River Amur and across 
the sea to a large island which, or at least its northern part, 
he seems to have annexed. The same authority adds that the 
Chinese were dominant in the north of the island about the 
year 1700. It seems improbable, if this military expedition 
occurred so early as 1699, that it would have been unknown 
to the Jesuit fathers who were sent by K’ang-hsi in 1709 to 
map eastern Tartary; they reported that their first knowledge 
of the island was gained from natives on the Amur, and added 
that the Emperor later sent Manchus to Sakhalin, who brought 
back a careful geographical and topographical aceount of the 
northern half of the island. Perhaps it was this survey which 
appeared at Peking in 1776 in the twenty-fourth volume of a 
hydrographical work on China, collated from the earlier Great 
Official Description of the Empire. 

From 1785 the Shogunate Government took a direet interest 
in the island, sending an expedition in that year to Yezo, 
whence Oisha Ippei was dispatched to Sakhalin to learn from 
the Manchus what area they claimed. About this time both 
the Manchus and the Japanese became alarmed at the activi- 
ties of “foreign ships.” The Manchus, according to Mamia 
Rinzo, appointed certain of the natives overseers of various 
districts, and tried to bind the natives by a solemn agreement 
to trade only with themselves; but from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century we hear nothing of Manchu claims, although 
their traders from the lower Amur continued to visit the island 
as they had probably done for the previous 200 years. On the 
other hand, Japanese fears of Russian aggression led to the 
dispatch of several expeditions, the most notable of which— 
that of Mamia Rinzo in 1805-8—resulted in the discovery that 
Sakhalin was an island, and left us a map and description of it. 

The Russian arrival overland in these regions was compira- 
tively late; and, although Poyarkov had descended the Amur 
in 1644, Russian progress, except in the direction of Kamehatka, 
was checked for 160 years by the Chinese (treaty of Nertchinsk, 
1689; for the text of this treaty, see Eastern Siberia, No. 55, 
p. 92). Nevertheless, Russian ships were seen in the north 
Pacific from the year 1720; and in 1800 the Tokugawa libra- 
rian, Hondo Juzo,.found and destroyed pillars of occupation 
set up by the Russians on the island of Iturup (Kuriles). In 
1807 a Russian, Lieutenant Koostov, with the permission 
of Ambassador Riazonov, took possession of Sakhalin for Rus- 
sia; but in 1813 Vice Admiral Golovnin, who had been seized 
by the Japanese three years earlier as he was surveying one 
of’ the southern Kurile Islands, obtained his release by dis- 
avowing Koostov’s act and formally renouncing Russia’s claims 
to Sakhalin. 

This period witnessed the growing importance of the fisheries 
of southern Sakhalin in the hands of the Japanese. There 
existed many fishing stations with storehouses, especially on 
the west coast; and a commissioner with underofficials and a 
Government depot was stationed at Kusunkotan (later Korsa- 
kovsk). Fur trading continued with the Ainus and Gilyaks, 
and there were a few allotments under cultivation. 

(2) Russian occupation and negotiations with Japan, 1850-75. 


Russia, dependent for a century and a half on mere forest 
tracks—impassable during most of the summer—for land con- 
munications with her posts in Kamchatka and along the 
Okhotsk coasts, had cast longing eyes on the Amur River as 4 
convenient highway. Any attempt to use the river, however, 
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would involve risk of a clash with China, and farther advance 
might embreil her with Japan. 

in 1846 Lieutenant Govrilov had explored the mouth of the 
\wur and had reported’ (inaccurately) against its navigability. 
Moreover, Count Nesselrode, the Russian foreign minister, was 
fearful of offending China. The Czar, however, was interested 
in far-eastern Siberia, and appointed General (afterwards 
Count) Muraviev Governor General of eastern Siberia in 1847, 
vith instructions to study the Amur region. Count Neveiskoy’s 
activity on the east Siberian littoral under Count Muraviev 
ied to the establishment in 1853-1855 of small Russian posts in 
the south of Sakhalin, also at Due on the west coast opposite 
De Castries Bay, where on the mainland a Russian post had 
heen established in 1849. Due was chosen aS a fur-trading 
place, but in the same year the discovery of coal there and ex- 
avegerated reports of its value led to increased activity on the 
part of the Government. In 1853 Admiral Putiatin had advised 
Count Nevelskoy that the annexation of Sakhalin, followi e 
imperial order of April 11, 1853, for its occupation, must e 
trouble with Japan, and three years later it fell to him to sign 
a treaty with Japan, article 2 of which provided that— 
the boundaries between Russia and Japan are in future between Iturup 
and Urup. The whole island of Iturup belongs to Japan, the island 
of Urup with the north Kuriles to Russia, while the island of Krafto 
(Sakhalin) is neutral ground between the two Empires. 

Count Muraviev found in the Crimean War and the Anglo- 
French expedition to Peking his opportunity for expansion. 
During the former he largely increased his forces for the “ de- 
fense of the Pacific coast,” and with this as a makeweight, in 
the hour of China’s weakness, negotiated the treaties of Aigun 
(1858) and Peking (1860), by which Russia obtained the Ussuri 
and the Primorsk (coast) regions. No mention of Sakhalin 
occurs in these treaties, and China’s claim to the island can 
only be said to have lapsed incidentally to Russia, no such 
plea indeed having been publicly preferred by the latter. More- 
over, Russia had previously to the treaties begun fencing with 
Japan over the island, 

During the next few years the weak Tokugawa dynasty— 
fearing Russian aggression—dispatched envoys at intervals to 
St. Petersburg; but they met with little success, since Russia 
coveted the reputedly rich coal mines of Sakhalin and the Bay 
of Aniva, which for a large part of the year is ice-free. To 
Japan it appeared that the whole island was slipping from her 
grasp by diplomatic processes. When, therefore, in 1862, Russia 
demanded that the boundary line should be the forty-eighth 
parallel, an arrangement which would have given her more than 
four-fifths of the island, Japan expressed her willingness to 
compromise and to divide the island on the fiftieth parallel. 
This offer was not accepted; and in 1865 Russia offered to ex- 
change the Kurile Islands, to which Japan had an equal claim, 
for the Japanese claims on Sakhalin. On March 18, 1867, these 
negotiations were suspended for a few years by a curious con- 
vention which gave to each power “the common right of joint 
occupation,” and to members of both nations permission to “oc- 
cupy ” unoceupied places all over the island. An immediate 
race for occupation was the result. Japan, populous and: near 
at hand, readily furnished colonists, whereas Russia, being far 
away, could at best send ex-soldiers and convicts, but no women. 
The Russians, thus handicapped in the race, erected inscribed 
posts to denote that occupation had taken place... The Japanese 
followed suit. In 1860, 800 convicts were dispatched from Trans 
Baikalia to work the coal mines at Due. Although there was 
local collision, this anomalous state of things could not 
continue; and on April 25, 
crowing power in the Far East, gave way, accepting in lieu of 
her claim to Sakhalin the Kurile Islands and an annual pay- 
ment for a fixed number of years. She also agreed to station 
2 consul at Korsakovsk during the summer months to levy on 
account of Russia a pro rata tax on the Japanese fishermen. 
It was a diplomatic defeat for Japan; but she had saved that 
for which Sakhalin was most valuable to her, namely, the right 
to fish on the southern coasts of the island. 

(3) Russian possession, 1875-1905. 

It is instructive to contrast the differing significance of the 
island to the Chinese, the Jupanese, and the Russians. The 
Chinese and their Manchu subjects regarded it as a fur-trading 
center; the Japanese valued it mainly for its rich fisheries ; 
Russians were first attracted by reports of rich coal mines, but 
the poor results yielded by backward methods and convict labor 
disappointed them, and they came to look upon the island 
inerely as a convenient dumping ground for convicts. 

Sakhalin, indeed, proved to be a gaol in itself. It was easy 
to escape from prison, but not from the island. Russia's penal 
policy affected Sakhalin, and Sakhalin reacted on that policy. 
The Siberiaks of the seventies and eighties urged the familiar 
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| Government’s passivity, 
| reculations they traded vodka for valuable skins. 


| treme importance attached to these by the Japanese. 
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1875, Japan, alarmed at Russia’s | 
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colonial objection to their country being everrun by escaped 
convicts and ex-convicts. Moreover, the exchequer was inter- 
ested, since security of life and property in Siberia spelled 
greater potential -receipts. In 1888 M. Gaikin Vrasskoy—after- 
wards head of the general prison administration- -recommended 
that all “‘vagabonds” should be sent in future to Sakhalin: 
and shortly before this female convicts were sent to the island, 
the simplest form of legal marriage being permitted, in order to 
bring about the settlement of ex-convicts on the island. 

Sakhalin was divided into three administrative districts 
(okrugi), of which the chief places were Alexandrovsk on the 
west coast, Korsakovsk in tue south, and Rikovsk in the center. 
At the head of each district was 4 chief or nachalnik, assisted 
by a doctor, an inspector of colonies, and a small garrison con- 
sisting of one company. Prisons were situated in each of the 
chief towns and in a few others, and for a short radius around 
these, in clearings, there were 99 small settlements of ex-con- 
victs and those convicts who were allowed to perform their 
hard-labor duty outside the prison. Over all was the military 
governor, having his official: residence at Alexandrovsk and 
responsible to the governor general of eastern Siberia at Khaba- 
rovsk, on the Amur. 

Taking -the Government statistics of January 1, 1898, as 
typical of the period, the population of the island comprised 
31,964 Russians and 4,134 natives. Of the Russians there were 
19,770 men and 2,397 women who had been sent to Sakhalin 
as convicts. Only 7,080—3,446 men and 634 women—of these 
convicts were at hard-labor duty; the rest, having done their 
term, had become “ exile settlers.” Among the hard-labor con- 
victs were 76 political exiles. The free population consisted of 
1,308 women and 6 men, who had followed their convict spouses, 
several thousand children of convict parents, and about 2,000 
officials and soldiers. 

The bulk of the convicts lived outside the six prisons, the 
unmarried men in barracks, and all, including many from the 
prisons, worked at logging, coal mining, and various domestic 
jobs for the officials. Ex-convicts were allotted uncleared land, 
seed potatoes, and rations for a year, and after a residence of 
six year's, subject to good conduct, could cross to the mainland 
if they were offered work there or had obtained sufficient money. 
The Government regulations were in general humane, but were 
largely nullified by the maladministration of officials. With 
convict and ex-convict labor it is not surprising that no indus- 
try flourished. The coal mining produced from all the mines 
only about 36,000 tons a year: agriculture was of the poorest 
and grazing little better. Fishing, except in the southern half 
of the island, was confined to the rivers and scarcely counted 
even in local consutnption. 

In the south of the island, although many Japanese had left 
after 1875, the larger share of the, fisheries was still in the 
hands of their countrymen’ It is necessary to explain the ex- 
Japan is 
still largely an Agricultural country and depends upon intensive 
cultivation. Fish is therefore necessary to her, not merely as 
a food but as manure. Until the Chino-Japanese War haricot 
pods from China and Korea had been used as a substitute for 
gnano. When these supplies were cut off the Japanese came to 
renlize the value of fish manure, which. although five times 
the price, is far superior in chemical properties. With the in- 
of shipping, and particularly of steam shipping, the 
of fish, notably herring, have to a large extent been 
frightened from the coasts of Japan, so that Sakhalin is increas- 
valuable to her. 
The attitude of the 


creuse 


schools 


Russian Government toward the natives, 


| whe are peaceable, was paternal, but rather passively so than 
| actively. 
| trouble arose they were allowed to regulate their lives by 


It interfered little with them, and so long ws no 


ithe 
customs of the tribe, the chief man of exch village being ap- 
pointed its responsible head. Unfortunately, the activity of the 
lower officials and ex-convict traders was in contrast to the 
for in contravention of Government 
Further, by 


| the march of civilization and competition on the part of ex- 


the | 





convicts. the natives lost river fishing stations, their winter store 
of fish was thus reduced, and they became liable to starvation 
and epidemics in the late winter. Occasionally in such crises 
the Government distributed food. 
(4) 
The cession of the island to Russia in 1875 cuused consider- 
able excitement in Japan, and it was to be expected that the 
latter would seize the first opportunity in the Russo-Japanese 
War to retake it. This opportunity did not arise until after the 
defeat of the Baltic fleet in the Tsushima Straits on May 27 and 
28, 1905. Two naval squadrons with transports were forthwith 
dispatched from Japan to Sakhalin, the first disembarking in 
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the Bay of Aniva on July 7, 1905. The Russian forces, inferior 
in number, were defeated and driven northward into the forests 
of the interior. The second squadron landed troops on the west 
coast at Arkova, Alexandrovsk, and Due on July 24, and quickly 


driving the enemy eastward to Derbensk in the center, overtook | 


them in the forests to the south and defeated them at Palevo. 


On July 31 the military governor of Sakhalin, with 70 officers | 


and 3,200 rank and file, surrendered. The following day Lieu- 


tenant 


istration staff left Tokyo for Karafuto. 

be news of the result of the conference at 
United States of America, led to eonsiderable agitation in Tokyo, 
and the press had to be muzzled. Great expectations of the 
advantageous terms to be exacted by their victorious arms had 
been cherished by the Japanese public. but the financial weak- 
ness of Japan and the clever maneuvering of M. de Witte 
doomed them to early disappointment. Apparently the nego- 
ions between Russian and Japanese envoys reached a dead- 

At this point President Roosevelt is said to have suggested 
the cession of the southern part of Sakhalin to 
ind a payment for the other half. The latter provision 
savored of ou indemnity and the Czar refused: but when the 
negotiators met again, M. de Witte proposed the cession of the 
‘ro half of the island to Japan and Baron Komura ac- 

the offer 

+ the Portsmouth treaty—September 5, 1905 
11, and an additional article concern Sakhalin: 

Lrttcle 9 reads: 

[he [Lmperial Government of Russia cedes to the [Imperial Government 
ot ipan in perpetuity and full sovereignty the southera portion of the 
istand of Sakhalin, and all of the islands adjacent thereto, and the 
sthlic works and properties thereon, The fiftieth degree of north lati 
tude is adopted as the limit of the ceded territory. The exact aligument 
of this territory shall be determined in accordance with the provisions 
if the additional article 2 annexed to this treaty. Japan and Russia 
mutually agree not to construct in their respective possessions on the 
istand of Sakhalin or the adjacent islands any fortifications or other 
similar military works They also respectively engage not to take any 
military measures which might impede the free navigation of the Straits 
Veronse and the Stratt of Tartary 
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lock 
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Japan 
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articles 9, 10, 


of f.a 
ele 1} rends 

iges to arrange with Japan for granting to Japauese sub 

jects rights of fishing along the coasts of the Russian possessions in the 

Japanese, Okhotsk. and Bering Seas. It is agreed that the foregoing 

‘ngagement shall not affect rights already belonging to Russian sub- 

jects or foreigners in those regions. 


Russia cong 


Article 
subjects in 


10 provides for the safety and protection of Russian 
the urea ceded to Japan; and additional article 2, 
» in article 9, provides for a commission to delimit 
joumdacy and to prepare a list and description of the ad- 
ids comprised in the cess'on and maps showing the 
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Proottreeary 
‘iis arrangement was Completed by the Russo-Japanese fish- 


L907, by which Japanese fishing guilds and 
coupan iwequired leases of fishing rights in» Russian terri- 
While Russian Concerns operating both on the 
md on vivers were allowed to employ Japanese labor in 
certain Altogether some 15,000 Japanese fishermen and 
laborers spend the summer at stations along the Asiatic Rus- 

Thus one of the chief sources of income of the 
Japan) is outside its boundaries, and its prosperity 
lependent on the fisheries on a foreign 
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AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
lL) RELIGIOUS 
Vorth Sakhalin 
Ihe few hundred natives are Shamanists: for 
nature, animate and inanimate, spirits: and 
nedicine man (in the Gilyak tongue, the Cham) exorcises 
attracts the zood demons. The bear festival in 
which the animal is sacrificed and his spirit speeded 
Giod of the Mountains, is the greatest religious and social 
event in their calendar. Although the Gilyaks are included by 
M. Patkano Essai d’une statistique * * peuples 
palucasiatiques de la Sibérie) as Christians, there is not a sign 
of their it is otherwise with the Oroks, who have 
cut off their pigtails and added, at least in one or two of their 
huts, an ikon to their collection of charms, The Russian priest 
is not above the temptation to supply vodka in exchange for 
sible skins. Once a year he makes a journey to the 
center of the istand during the hunting season to baptize Orok 
children and read the burial service for deceased members; 
but (he natives do not respond with alacrity, since many sable 
skins have to be given for these privileges. 
The orthodox Catholic religion obtains among 
ALL officials have to receive the com- 
is net difticult to arrange with the 
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seneral Haraguchi proclaimed military administration | 
over the whole of the island, and on August 6 the civil admin- | 


Portsmouth, | 


| Christian 


| educational 
| Sakhalin, primary education is provided by the local authority 
| or by private persons. 
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ee 


priest for evasion of this obligation. Exceptions to the law are 
made in favor of those of other acknowledged religions. There 
were, besides the Russian church at Alexandrovsk, a Lutheran 
church and a Mohammedan mosque. In 1898 there Were (7 
prisoners doing hard labor who were sentenced on account of 
their religious belief. The number of churches officially re. 
ported for the whole islard before the Russo-Japanese War was 
26, but there are really about half a dozen only in the northern 
area, Alexandrovsk, Due, Derbensk, and Rikovsk each having | 
The priest occasionally visits the 40 or 50 outlying settlement, 
and reads a short service at a spot marked by a cross, 
(db) South Sakhalin. 

(a) Natives: Except for a very few Gilyaks, the natives of 
South Sakhalin are Ainus, They are said to believe in » 
great creator, but otherwise are animists, seeing spirits in most 
natural forms. A patriarch of the village performs their cere. 
monies, and they have no shamans. The bear festival is the 
ee of the year, and they have even been called on this 
ac “bear worshippers.” As the Japanese do not prosel) 
tize, the Buddhist and Shintoist priests do not carry on any 
missions among them. 

(b) Japanese: The recent growth of the national spirit 
among the Japanese, particularly during the- Russo-Japanese 
War, led to the revival of Shintoism; so that it is no longer 
true to say that Shintoism ushers the Japanese into life and 
Buddhism attends and buries him. Both these religions are 
represented in Sakhalin, the former by 4 sects with 11 shrines 
and the latter by 6 sects and 73 temples. There are also four 
churches—two so-called Japanese Episcopalian sand 
two Roman Catholic. 

" (2) POLITICAL, 
(a) North Sakhalin. 

The military governor of the island resides at Nikolaevsk, 
on the Amur, and visits his official residence at Alexandroysk 
once or twice a year, a deputy general being in charge. A 
small surrison, nominally a battalion, is stationed in the island. 
Theoretically the officials are interested in the development of 
the island. but the schemes put forward have not materialized 


| after vears of talk. 


(b) South Sakhalin. 

Karafuto is divided into five administrative districts (cho) 
under prefects. The governor has his seat at Toyohara, hav- 
ing moved his capital northward—25 miles—from Otomari. A 


| small garrison is posted at the latter place, one of the com 
| panies of a scattered battalion. 


(3) EDUCATLONAL, 


(a) North Sakhalin. 

(a) Natives: Among the natives of North Sakhalin, of 
whom the great majority are Gilyaks, there are no educational 
facilities. Two or three individuals have been known to learn 
Russian and to reside for a time in Russian towns, but the 
white man’s life has not suited them, 

(b) Russians: Statistics show that the Russians, before the 
Japanese conquest of the island, had 32 schools with 800 pupils, 
of whijch perhaps one-half are in the existing Russian portion 
of the island, ‘These were in most cases small village schools, 
dependent for their existeuce on the presence of a_ political 
exile as teacher. The number has probably decreased witli 
the diminution of the population. Under the present system 
Sakhalin falls in the fifteenth division of the general Amu 
district. In a division of an oblast such as is 
The schools ave of the primary grade. 
and for higher education it is necessary to go to the mainland 

(b) South Sakhalin. 

(a) Natives: Under the Japanese in 1917 there were among 
the natives 12 “ teaching places,” with 202 pupils, conducted i! 
an expense of 4,858 ven. 

(b) Japanese: A complete national system of education wis 
established in the Japanese [Empire in 1873 and remodeled ii 
1886. Primary schools prepare for the middle, followed by thi 
high schools, which in turn prepare for the universities. [i 


! South Sakhalin there were in 1916 three Government primary 


schools with 2,628 pupils, one Government middle school wit! 
225 pupils, and a Government higher girls’ school with 45 
pupils. The cost of these was 67,159 ven. In addition to thesc 
there were 105 private primary schools with 5,420 pupils, with 
a total expenditure of 74,009 yen. Commercial and teehnical 
schools in Japan are largely private, but there is no mention 
of such existing on the island. 
CENERAL ORSKRVATIONS 

In considering the claims to the island we may dismiss tli 
question usually raised by the presence of subject native race- 
The proposal to give back the island to them can not be 
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effectively urged. There are four different tribes, numbering 
all told about 3,000 individuals, and gradually diminishing. 
They are still in the hunting stage. 

The coal of the island is of good quality and the quantity of 
fair promise. Its future may be brighter when harbor facili- 
ties remove its handicap in competing with Japanese and 
north China coal. 

1V. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
(A) MBANS OF COMMUNICATION. 
(1) INTERNAL, , 

(a) Roads, paths, and tracks. 

The greater part of the island of Sakhalin is covered with 
primeval forest, and the means of communication are therefore 
detective; the few roads that exist have been cut through 
the jungle by convict labor. There are also a few paths, made 
by widening bear tracks. The natives travel chiefly by river. 

The main road of the island during the period of Russian 
rule started from the coal mines of Due on the west coast and 
ran to Alexandrovsk, the seat of government, a distance of 
about 8 miles. It then ran northward to Arkovo, a village near 
the coast, whence it turned inland, cressed the backbone of 
the island, and dropped down on the other side to Derbensk, 
on the upper waters of the Tim, 35 miles from Alexandrovsk. 
At this point a corduroy road and cleared track descended 
the Tim to Slavo, but the main road turned southward for 9 
iuiles, to Rikevsk. The total length was 44 miles of well-made 
roud. Beyond Rikovsk the road became merely a cleared track, 
following for 200 miles the swampy right bank of the Poronai, 
and thence preceeding along the east coast through Naibuchi 
and Vladimirevka to Korsakovsk, which under the Russians 
was the chief prison and administrative center of the south. 

lor a few miles out of Rikovsk there was a road on the left 
hank of the Poronai, passing through the village of Longari. 
from Alexandrovsk there was also a short road inland to 
Novo Mikhailovsk, which may be termed a suburb, and thence 

track to Rikovsk. In winter the natives with their dog 
sledges used the beach, or rather the frozen fringe of the sea, 
us a mail route to Cape Pogobi, whence they crossed the frozen 
to the mainland. It was also considered safer to make 





sea 


ihe journey from Alexandrovsk to Arlsovo, and the latter half | 


of that from Alexandrovsk to Due, by the beach at low tide, 
instead of by the read, as the traveler thus reduced the chances 
of attack to one side only. 

Korsakovsk in the south was the center of a few Russian roads 
which began bravely enough, but ended as mere tracks. 
ran herthward te the village of Takoi, beyond Viadimirovka, 


und another linked up Korsakovsk with Muravievsk, on the | 


southeast and with Mauka on the west coast. At the narrowest 
part of the island a Russian track connected the villages of 
Manue on the east coast and Kusunai on the west. 

\fter the acquisition by Japan of the southern part of the 
island, new towns were laid out at Toyohara (Russian, Vladi- 
iirovka), Otomari (Korsakovsk), and Mauka, and a highway 
Wis constructed aeross the backbone of the island from Toyo- 
lara, the capital, to Mauka on the west coast. Another was 
made later from Toyohara southwest to Cape Notoro. The Rus- 
sian highways and tracks were converted into roads 15 feet in 
width, and bridges were built. These roads and bridges, how- 
ever, leave something to be desired, and better provision is neces- 
sary if the economic expansion of the colony is to continue. By 
1911 the Government had established 53 ferries, carrying pas- 
sengers at small fees, or without charge, and bad granted sub- 
sidies to 73 road stages providing lodgings, horses, and porters. 
Notwithstanding their conservatism, the Japanese are using Rus- 
sian carts on these roads. In winter, communication is main- 
tained between Toyohara and Mauka by Ainu dog sledges and 
With the Russian part of the island by native reindeer sledges. 

(b) Rivers. 

The chief rivers, the Tim and the Poronai, are shallow, and 
their mouths have to be approached cautiously on account of 
sand banks or dunes. The Poronai is navigable a few miles up— 
is far as Poroto—by vessels of 44 feet draft. The Tim, from 
Derbensk to its mouth, a distance of about 200 miles, is said 
to have 11 rapids, 89 sand banks, and many obstructions formed 
hy fallen trees. 

The rivers are the main highways for the natives, who use 
them for canoe traffic in the summer and as roads for sledges 
when frozen in the winter. 

(c) 

There is no railway in the Russian area. Rails are laid down 
from Alexandrovsk to the jetty, a distance of about 14 miles. 

During the Russo-Japanese War the Japanese military ad- 
liinistration built a light railway of 3 feet 6 inches gauge from 
(tomari (Sakaemachin Station) to Toyohara; this was opened 
lo the public in 1909, In 1911 it was extended to Sakaehama, a 


Railivays. 
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total length of about 56 miles, thus linking up Aniva Bay with 
the east coast. This railway is said to connect the four wood- 
pulp factories which the Japanese have established at Otomari, 
Tomariaru, Toyohara, and Ochiai. 

(d) Pasts, telegraphs, and telephones. 

In the Russian portion of Sakhalin mails are delivered by the 
Russian volunteer fleet of steamers to Alexandroysk. During 
about three months of midwinter mails are carried by native 
dog sledges over the frozen sea between the island and Niko- 
laevsk, near the mouth of the Amur. The Russians had a tele- 
graph system along the roads linking up the principal prisons, 
which were connected also by the weekly pest from Alex- 
androvsk. 

The Japanese have a mail service three times a month by 
steamer from Hakodate. They have maintained and extended 
the Russian telegraph system. Postal, telegraph, and telephone 
offices are established in the chief towns, Toyohara, Otomari, 
Mauka, Shikika, Nayoshi, and Nishi-Notoro. There are 16 
subordinate post offices, two of which are also telephone ex- 
changes, ' 

(2) EXTERNAL, 

Under Russian rule Sakhalin suffered seriously from the 
want of regular communication with the mainland. In the 
winter there was no communication, except for the months dur- 
ing which sledges could be used, and even in the summer, when 
the sea was open, there was no harbor available. 

(a) Ports. 

Alexandrovsk and Due are mere open roadsteads. Alexan- 
drovsk has a pier 350 yards long, and in order to develop the 
coal-mining industry it has been decided to construct a properly 
equipped port there. At Due ships have to lie two-thirds of a 
mile out. 

Mauka, on the west coast, is another open roadstead, but it 
has the distinction of being almost free from ice in winter, 
and it seems destined te become, if it has not already become, 


the most flourishing port of Japanese Sakhalin. To-day it 
possesses a larger population (19,000) than any other town 


on the island. 

Otomari, which includes Sakaenrachi, 1 mile distant, is closed 
by ice for about three months in the year, but in the open 
season it affords safe anchorage, except with winds from the 
south and west. Four short piers and one longer one, with a 
depth of 6 fathoms at its end, have been built, but ships gen- 
erally unload inte lighters. 

Minor ports are Sakaehama, on the east coast, and Ushi- 
yara, on the west coast, but at both the anchorage is most in- 
secure. Ships must lie some distance offshore and load and 
unload by means of lighters. 

From time immemorial Japanese, junks have anchored in 
the Bay of Ni within shelter of the sand dunes to trade with 
the native Gilyaks, Oroks,.and Tungus. Unfortunately, on this 
coast fogs prevail from the end of April into July. 

The only available records of shipping are for Japanese 
vessels entering Otomari. In 1912 that port was visited by 
31 steamships, with a total tonnage of 18,186, and two sailing 
vessels of 205 tons. In 1914, 36 Japanese steamships, of 16.451 
tons, enfered and 26, of 10,159 tons, cleared; in the same year 
1 sailing vessel of 114 tons entered and 3 of 478 tons cleared. 

(b) Shipping lines. 

Between Russian Sakhalin and the mainland communications 
are maintained fronmr the middle of April to the end of October 
by steamers of the Russian volunteer fleet; there are 16 sail- 
ings from Vladivostok to Nikolaevsk, and the ships call at 
Alexandrovsk on the outward and return journeys. An oce¢a- 
sional tramp steamer calls at Due or Vladimirsk for coal. 

In Japanese Sakhalin shipping communications are regular 
and frequent in the open season. There is a service during 
the summer to Otomari from Hakodate and Otaru, with nine 
sailings per month, provided partly by the steamers of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha and partly by the small steamships of 
the Osaka Shosen Kaisha; the latter call twice monthly from 
April to December at Sakaehama and minor ports on the east 
coast of the island. There is also said to be a coasting service 
of the Kita Nippon Kisen Kaisha’s vessels. 

(c) 

A Russian submarine cable is laid between Cape Pogobi on 
Sakhalin and Cape Lazarev on the mainland. There was an 
older cable connecting Alexandrovsk with the mainland at De 
Castries Bay; this was broken in 1901, but is reported to have 


Cables and wireless communication. 


|} been repaired. 


The Japanese have a cable from Alexandrovsk to the island 
of Todoshima (Kaibato), off the southwest coast, and thence 
to the island of Yezo. 

The nearest wireless stations are at Nikolaevsk, 
Siberian nrainland, and on the Japanese island of Yezo, 
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(B) INDUSTRY, 
(1) LABOR. 
(a) Supply of labor; emigration and immigration. 

Since the Russo-Japanese War Sakhalin has ceased to be a 
penal settlement, and the prisons now house local offenders 
only. ‘he difficulty in the old days was to provide lucrative 
work for the prisoner who had served his time, To-day the 
population of the Russian territory has dwindled to a sixth of 
what it was, and continues to decrease. In 1911 there were 
only 5,158 Russians in the northern half of the island, of whom 
726 were officials and soldiers, 1,502 ex-convicts, and the rest 
mostly dependants of these. Rikovsk has only one-third of its 
houses occupied, and Alexandrovsk is said to have only one- 
fifth of its former population. In these circumstances there is 
no question of the ‘supply of labor. With the exception of a 
few ex-convict traders, the bulk of the population is engaged in 
growing potatoes, garden produce, and cereals, and barely suc- 
ceeds in raising enough for its own support. Little economic 
progress can be expected from the remnants of an ex-convict 
population, whose most energetic members took the opportunity 
of the Russo-Japanese War to make their escape to the main- 
land, 

The coai mines at Due and Vladimirsk need labor, but this 
work does not appeal to the Russian population; hence up to 
1914 some 600 Chinese and Koreans were employed in the mines, 

The Russian part of the island is unattractive climatically, 
agriculturally, and socially, and the blight of the penal system 
is over it: hence it is not surprising that, notwithstanding the 
inducements offered by the Government, only 30 new families 
settled during the years 1907 to 1910, The Government offers loans 
to intending settlers, up to a sum of 400 rubles to each family, 
on condition that a khodok, or selector, chooses the land they 
are to occupy. Easy terms of repayment are granted, the sum 
being divided into 10 annual installments, commencing at the 
end of five years. In certain cases half the loan may be re- 
mitted. To settlers above 15 years of age a postponement of 
military service for six years is also granted. 

No statistics of emigration are available, but the mainland, 
with its better climate and greater development, especiaily at 
Nikolnevsk and Khabarovsk, attracts a few hundred emigrants 
annually. 

With regard to immigration in south Sakhalin, the number 
of Japanese who visit the island in the summer for the fisheries 
has increase by tens of thousands since the establishment of 
Japanese rule. Another stream of immigrants has settled down 
permanently to cultivate the soil. One record gives the number 
of families settled on the land up to the end of 1917 as 3,857, 
and this seems to be confirmed by another report which mentions 
a total of 17,000 settlers. The impending development of the 
wood-pulp and match-stick mills may help to steady the demand 
for labor, which has varied with fluctuating harvests. 

The Japanese population, reckoned on June 30, was as fol- 
lows: Forty-three thousand four hundred and fifty-six in 1908; 
57.051 in 1911; 73,568 in 1915; and 76,705 in 1916; these figures, 
however, include many thousands of migratory fishermen. The 
seasonal character of this immigration is shown by comparing 
the above totals with those given in the records for December 
31. which were as follows: Twenty-six thousand three hundred 
and ninety-three in 1908, 36,725 in 1911, 60,660 in 1915, and 
64,323 in 1916 (cf, p. 14). Of the total population, three-tifths 
is said to be engaged in the fisheries. 


(b) Labor conditions. 


In Russian Sakhalin the people are almost entirely engaged 
in cultivating their own plots of land, and therefore make their 
own labor conditions. In some cases they are the victims of 
careless or unscrupulous officials, who have settled them or their 
parents before them on entirely unsuitable land, On the whole, 
the blight of the convict is perhaps the greatest hindrance to 
the development of a prosperous community. 

In Japanese Sakhalin the immigrants have been 
and their prospective lands carefully chosen. Roads and com- 
munications have been made, and no stigma attaches to the 
population. They also have the distinct advantage of a less 
inclement climate. 

The early arrangements were for settlers, who could afford 
to do so, to stay at Otomari; and for those who could not, to go 
to the immigrant “‘ town” near by where they were to await 
instructions. Carefully selected before leaving their homes, 
they were allotted 22,500 tsubos (1 tsubo=3.9 square yards), 
nearly 184 acres of land and a Russian house. For this 
they were to pay 6s. per annum to the Government and to keep 
the house in repair. The land was to become the property of 
the settler if at the end of five years it had been cultivated to 
the satisfaction of the authorities. 
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No report is available of the conditions of those engaged 
the fisheries and canneries. In 1908 the majority were 
gratory, but to-day the migratory element is less than jajr 
of the total. Similarly there is no information as to flos. 
employed in the wood-product factories. 

(2) AGRICULTURE, 
(a) Products of commercial value. 

Russian official statistics, which err on the optimistic si jo 
State that there are in the Russian part of the island 321.05, 
acres of good land suitable for cultivation. Of this area abou: 
one-half is already occupied by the inhabitants of 27 setrie 
ments. It is thus computed that there are still more thai 
160,000 acres of agricultural land available for immigrants 

The products of the land under cultivation in Russian Sak 
halin are very meager. The most favorable report shows tla; 
the yield of wheat, barley, and rye is about five and a haif 
fold and that of potatoes ninefold. These crops are all con 
sumed on the island; the rye crop is not even sufficient for 
needs. In 1911 there were 1,797 horses, 4,315 cattle, and 1,40) 
pigs. The Government agricultural school at Rikovsk possesses 
a small farm and a few head of cattle. 

In south Sakhalin the cultivated areas are increasing. 
total area cultivated by the 3,857 families stated to have been 
settled by the end of the year 1917 was 9,485 chos (1 cho=2.45 
acres), 23.238 acres. It is further reported that there 
more than 438,000 chos (1,073,100 acres) of land in the Japanese 
territory available for cultivation and pasturage. This figure 
is, however, probably much exaggerated. This area, added to 
area given by the same authority for the forests 
amounts to about 1,350 square miles in excess of the area ziven 
for the whole of Japanese Sakhalin, 

Barley, wheat, potatoes, beans, cabbages, flax,.and hemp are 
grown successfully on the river margins and in the sheltered 
valleys. Stock farming is expected to do better on the plains 
and the lake margins, especially since the large bears have been 
driven north. Foxes and similar animals are bred for the fur 
trade. 
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(db) 
Forests cover the larger part of Russian Sakhalin It is 
stated that their area is 44,766 square miles, but this is almost 
certainly- exaggerated. The chief species of trees are larch, fi 
spruce, and birch; the timber is suitable for export, but this 
has been hindered hitherto by the lack of facilities for trans 
port. The Russians until recently used the forests for fuel and 
for building their log dwellings: and large areas have been 
burned through carelessness. Up to 1914 the sawmills 11 
Alexandrovsk provided for local needs; but new developments 
at Nikolaevsk on the mainland, due to the capture by fhe 
Russians of the export trade in fish and its diversion toward 
Europe, together with the construction of the Amur Railway, 
have led to a great boom in the timber trade. It is reported 
that the association of lumbermen of the Amur region [ins 
been granted a concession in Sakhalin near the Russo-Japanese 
boundary, and that they intend to construct their own harbor 
In Japanese Sakhalin the forests belong to the Government, 
and surveys have been made. The area of the forests ws 
given by the Financial and Keonomic Annual of Japan for 1918 
as 3,352,712 cho, or 12,834 square miles, but, as in the case of flie 
agricultural area, there is little doubt that this figure is too 
high. It would seem that probably three-quarters of the surface 
is forested, and that about five-eighths of the forest consists 
of conifers. The most important trees are the lareh (Larix 
dahurica), the spruce (Picea ayanensis), the fir (Abies sok 
halinensis), and the white birch. Larch logs have been 
to Japan in quantities for conversion into railway sleepers aud 
telegraph poles, and the white bireh has been found useful for 
the production of charcoal, calcium acetate, and wood ti! 
Wood pulp and match sticks have now been added to these 
products. 


Forestry. 
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3. FISHBRIES. 

The Russo-Japanese fisheries convention, concluded in 1{)7 
for a period of 12 years, granted to Japanese subjects the righ! 
to fish along the coast of the whole of the Russian far easteru 
possessions on an equal basis with Russians, except in certaili 
* nonconventional”’ bays and gulfs, reserved for Russians onl) 
The use of vessels under foreign flags is allowed. The stations 
are put up to auction annually at Vladivostok by the Priamu! 
Department of Domains. Since 1910, when the Russian fishe: 
men on the Amur River captured the trade from the Japaner: 
the Russians have competed in increasing numbers for the sf) 
tions off the Pacific coast of Siberia, and have adopted mode" 
equipment and methods of preparation. In 1913 there were |4 
stations in Russian Sakhalin, of which 4 were in “ nonconver 
tional’? waters, while of the 10 in “conventional” waters 
5 were leased to Russian concerns and 5 to Japanese, 
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Vishing is also carried on in the rivers with snares, and in 
the winter along the sea edge, where breathing holes are made, 
iy) these simple methods and some casual sea fishing in the 
uuer the natives and Russian peasants cateh for their own 
haddock, halibut, trout, ide, smelt, and various kinds of 
siliion. 

the pumber of fish caught during the three years 1911, 1912, 
i 1913 off the coast of Russian Sakhalin was as follows: 
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, | 
Chum Humpback | 
Year. salmon salmon | Herring. 
(kita). (gorbusha).! 
| 
stantial ati hteie rer Ads. Nie 
101! . <0 <eamenae 6tbdieicnans pidvcddivh kneel | 31, 000 236, 000 | 12, 640, 000 
12. ... «sen edneheeeeileiieasnshh std cam neds 16, 000 126,000 | 14, 036, 000 
1913... .. .svapeQhieienininnas suatambe nse uses ah 38,000} 183, 000 | 
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ie herring fishery is declining off both parts of the island. 


Before the Russo-Japanese War the Sakhalin herring fishery 
listrict Was the. most important in the whole Russian Pacific, 
buf now it has become of comparatively small importance. 
| southern Sakhalin, even under the Russian régime, the 
japanese had maintained the majority of the fishing stations, 
ii a Japanese consul had been stationed at Korsakovsk to 
regulate the fisheries. For the year 1902 he reported that there 
ve 5O Japanese and 20 Russian undertakings connected with 
the fisheries of southern Sakhalin. The total fish production 
for that year was 1,451,680 puds (1 pud equals 36.1 pounds 
ivoirdupois), of which 1,131,600 puds represented fish fertilizer. 
‘he total value was 1,500,000 rubles (£158,125). In 1913 the 
value of the herring fishery alone is stated to have been £330,136, 
mid of the total fishery £581,803. 
uring the first few years after the Russo-Japanese War there 
was a lack of control: not only were fish killed before spawning 
ut large numbers were left to die and rot. To-day there is 
stvict Government control, licenses are issued, and whereas 
tere used to be as many as 870 fishing stations on the east 
st und 423 on the west, the total number is now restricted 
t ven 
\n experimental fish farm has been established on the west 
t. at which investigation and research work are carried on. 
is in August, when the herring, the 


The chief fishing season 
kila or dog salmon, and the gorbusha or humpback salmon 


arrive off the coast in schools to escape the cold northeastern 


irrent. The salmon are cured or salted, but the herrings are 
inostly prepared for use in fertilizing the rice fields and tea 


sardens of Japan. 
portance to Japan after the Chino-Japanese War had cut off 
the supplies of harieot pods. If the decline of the herring 
fishery of the Pacific in the years 1916 and 1917 continues, | 
Japan may have to find a substitute for fish guano in soy beans 
iiperted from Manchuria. Fishing for crabs has been devel- 
oped recently, the catch being canned; fishing for cod and karei 
(tlattish) is also developing. 

héche de mer or trepang and sea cabbage, valued as delicacies 
by the Chinese, are obtained off both Russian and Japanese 
Salchatin, 


The herring fertilizer became of prime im- 
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MINERALS, 
‘he chief mineral product of the island is coal, of which there 
ure considerable deposits. The quality is better, than the aver- 
ase Japanese coal and slightly inferior to the best, but is not 
equal to the coal from Fushun, in Manchuria. The deposits are 
1 commercial asset to be reckoned with in the future, though, 
owing to the backwardness and inaccessibility of Sakhalin, and 
io the presence of coal in north Japan, Primorsk, and northern 
China, the Sakhalin coal is not “ ready ” for market. 
In Russian Sakhalin coal is worked chiefly at Due and Vladi- 


mirsk. It is lignite, with about 66 per cent of the caloric value 
of Welsh coal, and contains 71 per cent of coke. The chief 


obstacle to its use is the absence of facilities for loading it on 
siipboard: lighters have to be used for this purpose. Mr. C. H. 
(in the Uttermost East, London, 1903) mentions that 
“ steamer of the Chinese Eastern Railway Co. intended to load 
2.100 tons, but at the end of three weeks had succeeded in eim- 
barking only 150 tons. Other hindrances to development have 
heen the inefliciency of the convict labor and Russian careless- 
which resulted in considerable damage to the mines. 
\iler geological surveys had been made it was estimated that 
reserve of coal was 16,000,000 tons; the actual production 
1913—an average year—was 36,000 tons. 

Che lease of the mine at Due (at a royalty to the 
inent of one-fourth kopeck per pud) expired in 1914, 
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‘ssee company then experimented with a new vein, 
illes to the north of Alexandrovsk, thereby hastening 
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end. The Government was to put up the lease to public aue- 
tion for 36 years at Petrograd in 1914, a condition being im- 
posed that the lessee should construct a harbor at Alexan- 
drovsk for general use. The scheme of construction involved 
the building of a mole from Jonquiére Head to the rocks called 
the Three Brothers, and the cost, as estimated in various proj- 
ects put forward within the last 20 years, ranged from 3,500,000 
to 7,000,000 rubles. Apparently there were no bidders. for the 
last report (1914) states that the mines are being let on a 
yearly basis, and are still being worked by Chinese labor. For 
30 years the rumor has persisted that one of the most valuable 
mines is on fire. 

In Japanese Sakhalin coal has long been mined at Sertonai., 
on the west coast near the Russian border, and veins have been 
located in the southwestern area, particularly in the Notoro 
Peninsula. Reports are published from time to time of newly 
located seams, but the results of investigation have proved dis 
appointing. The most recent discovery tells of a seam 60 miles 
long and 1 to 3 miles broad on the east coast, stretching 
north from the mouth of the Poronai. The coal obtained, how 
ever, is very inferior; it is soft and breaks readily. 

A Government coal-mining station has been established on the 
west coast. It must not be supposed, however, that the coal in 
the Japanese area is comparable in quality to that of the Rus- 
sian half of the island. The following statistics of production, 
given in the Japanese Year Book (Y. Takenobu, Japanese Year 

s00k, 1918; Tokyo, 1918) should be regarded with some caution: 





Tons 
WG ci tha Js $a7~ pha B REE. se ee 14, 653 
RE i oeik ateniniatnticticbinisinn lil ii ai a = . 27, 665 
1916 siitaicecialiishi cee ea = ane a ce 37. 640 


Oil springs and paraflin lakes are found at intervals for a 
considerable distance ulong the northeast coast of Sakhalin. espe- 
cially near Chaivo Bay, on the Boatassin Creek. and Nutovo 
River. The discovery was officially reported in 1894, and 
first shallow boring was made in 1900. An English company just 
before the Russo-Japanese War sent out an expedition which 
made a careful geological and analytical examination. Since 
then other important expeditions from Europe and the Orient 
have inspected the area and spent considerable sums in tests, but 
it yet remains to be proved that oil exists in commercially pay- 
ing quantities. 


The rumors from Japanese sources of the existence of “ vil 
veins’ in south Sakhalin have not been substantiated. 
Iron mines exist in the north of Russian Sakhalin, but. as 


they have been only fitfully worked by the Russian Government, 
it seems that they do not promise to be of much value. Tron 
pyrites is found in Japanese Sakhalin, particularly in the No 
toro Peninsula. 

Alluvial gold has been discovered in both north and south 
Sakhalin in small quantities. There are Japanese reports, to 
which too much importance should not be attached, of the 
presence of silver and copper in the Naiko district. Amber 
found on the shore of the Bay of Patience. 

MANUFACTURES. 
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In Russian Sakhalin the Gilyaks, Oroks, and Tungus hew out 
canoes and manufacture clothing out of dogskins. The Russian 
peasants are almost entirely engaged on the land, and there are 
no manufactures on any considerable scale. There is a small 
iron foundry at Alexandrovsik, 

In Japanese Sakhalin there are four wood-pulp mills, each 
with an annual production valued at £10,000, 
eanning factories. A dry distillate factory was established at 
Toyohara in 1911 for utilizing the white birch, the elm, and 
other broad-leaved trees. In the production of charcoal, calcium 


There are several 


acetate, and wood tar, 43.200 kokus (1 koku equals 10 cubic 
feet) of timber (452,000 cubic feet) are reported to be used 
annually. 

(C) COMMERCE © 


(1) DOMESTI« 
Principal branches of trade 

In Russian Sakhalin there is some traftic between the native 
tribes and the Russians, the former supplying furs in exchansze 
for gunpowder and shot, potatoes, vodka, and tobacco.- Also, at 
the time of the annual bear festival bears are frequently pur 
chased with Russian supplies. These tribes barter 
with the Japanese, who come to the Bay of Ni on the northeast 
coast for rice, cauldrons, kettles, and and with the 
Manchu traders, who come from the mainland to some central 
spot on the Tim for Chinese cotton clotk,(ta-pu) and coins to 
adorn the skirts of Gilvak Indies. f 

Amongst the Russian inhabitants themselves there little 
trade. The peasants are almost self-sufficing, and such trace 
as exists consists merely of the sale of the small surplus of the 


also furs 
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products of their farms or gardens and the purchase from the 
few general stores at Alexandrovsk, Derbensk, Rikovsk, and 
Slavo of such articles as hardware, clothing, brick tea, rice, 
tobacco, and gunpowder and shot. 

In Japanese Sakhalin the Ainus traffic in furs, although they 
are more and more engaged in transport with dog and reindeer 
sledges and in the fisheries. The settlers in this part have 
better markets for their produce than those in the northern 
part of the island, since they can sell to the thousands of 
fishermen engaged along the coasts. 


(2) FOREIGN, 
(a4) Eaports. 

The chief articles of export from Russian Sakhalin are fish, 
coul, and furs. 

Fish is experted in quantities nearly equaling the total 
amount caught off the coast, but no information as to value is 
available. The products prepared from fish amounted in 1911 
to 1,212 tons, in 1912 to 1,068 tons, and in 1913 to 690 tons. 
The 1918 catch was made into the following products: 

Tons. 
Fish, salted by the 
Caviar, prepared by 
Fish, dry salted for 
Herring fertilizer for 
Fish oi] for the 
Caviar for the 


tussian method_ 

the Russian method_ 

the Japanese market 

the Japanese market____~- are ; 

PORUIENS MHS. 5 vk ie dian de ncn neheetenes 38 
Japanese market 


Total 


Coal was produced in 1913 to the extent of 36,000 tons, and 
nearly the whole of this was exported. It was taken partly by 
tramp steamers of various nationalities, and partly by the Rus- 
sian volunteer fleet, and steamers of the Chinese Hastern 
Railway Co. 

furs are taken by the richer Oroks and Gilyaks early in the 
vear to Nikolaevsk on the Amur. Reindeer, sable, fox, and 
marten are among the furs thus exported. There used to be 
an export of sealskins, but the fur seal is now rare. 

The chief exports from Japanese Sakhalin are fish, 
and coal, 

Fish is the most valuable product. The quantities and values 
of the fish manure exported to Japan in the period 1897-1903 
were follews: 


timber, 


as 


Tons. Pounds. 


1807 17, 624 | 
19, 979 | 


28, 390 


123, 924 
140, 864 
192. 156 


In 1903 the export of herrings onemniad to 188,459 
(1 koku=4.9 bushels), 934,756 bushels, and in 1907 reached 
its Maximum with 234.316 kokus, the amount falling in 1914 
to 205,644 kokus, of which 1,800 kokus were salted and sent to 
China for food. The export of salmon, which in 19038 ainounted 
to 4,639 kokus only, rose in 1914 to 17,977 kokus. The export 
of trout, which amounted to 27,061 kokus in 1903, 
1912 a total of 127,815 kokus, which, after a decline in 1916, 
wus succeeded in 1917 by a still larger export of 167,620 kokus. 
The export of crab has developed in recent years, and 5,760,000 
cans were exported in 1917, chiefly to America. There is also 
an export of trepang and sea cabbage to China. 

Timber was exported to a value of £5,522 in 1912, and of 
£13,155 in 1913; these figures should, however, be increased by 
the value of the timber reaching Hakodate via Hokkaido ports. 

Almost the whole of the coal produced is exported. In 1914 
the production amounted to 14,653 tons, in 1915 to 27,665, 
in 1916 to 37,640. 

Besides these three chief 
and probably all the charcoal, 
products are exported. 


exports, match sticks, 
calcium acetate, 


wood pulp, 
and wood-tar 


(b) Imports. 


No information is available as to the amount of the import 
trade of.either part of the island. In Russian Sakhalin the 
local products, are so scanty that many of the necessities as well 
as the luxuries of life have to be imported. These include some 
cereals, brick, tea, rice, tobacco, clothing, hardware, and rifles, 
In Japanese Sakhalin, the Japanese craftsman can supply most 
of the native needs, but rice, tobaeco, tea, and clothing have to 
be imported, and the fishermen need nets and gear, tins for can- 
ning, and other articles, besides salt, which is imported* from 
Taiwan (Formosa). 

(c) Customs and tariffs. 

Information is wanting as to whether any customs dues are 

collected on imports to Sakhalin, or on goods passing from one 
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part of the island to the other. 
the Japanese budget, 
budget available. 


No mention is made of them in 
nor in the scanty details of the Russian 


(D) FINance. 
(1) Public finance. 

Until 1905 there were no taxes in Russian Sakhalin, and any 
taxation since imposed has been light. The treasury receipts 
for 1911, mostly from shop licenses, amounted to 57,426 rubles 
while the expenditure for the island administration must }; ve 
approached 1,000,000 rubles. 

In Japanese Sakhalin, since the establishment of the special 
account in April, 1907, a fixed grant has been made annual! y by 
the national treasury to help toward defraying the expenses of 
colonization and administration; but apparently in the budget 
estimates for the year 1918-19 the need of this is for the firgt 
time not anticipated. The budget estimates for that year 
(Finance and Economic Annual of Japan, 1918, p. 192) 
as follows: 


were 


REVENUE. 

Ordinary Yen 
Direct taxation 312, 819 
Revenue from public unde rtakings and State property__ 1, 564, 049 
ee Gn WN ot dn cneueeestinpn ou ates ae 228, 221 
RIED DOCU 1. etki hd bivalchiibiisilinnindinies leans alabaahoe 88, 393 
INNS 61a. 6. teinsits sh ciding ~eelaantimwdveisbenoieratan <bean alil 17, 996 
Profits of tobacco monopoly 113 


91 
Extraordinary : 
Proceeds of sale of State property 
Surplus of preceding year transferred____ 
Proceeds of loans received 


Ne Giihel 


Total revenue 


| Ordinary : 


General administration — 
Reserve fund 
Transferred from general 
Expenses for shrines. 


ac NOU 4. ncdctinié altibd whims 41 


Total 


Extraerdinary : 
acne for management of business____-~—- Rene 97 
Building and engineering__ Le 18 
Colonization —_ DO 
Special undertakings ‘expenses. ee ee neeeeliieinnnts ee 40: 100 
een. cee emer er wasn eibsiocalieientanaiin 262 
Special allowance ” O59 


Total 2, 749. 386 

Total expenditure ___ . 4,307 

With this may be compared the budget for 1913- 14, the last 
pre-war year, when the ordinary revenue amounted to 1,985,054 
yen, and the extraordinary revenue to 687,013 yen, making a 
total of 2,670,947 yen. For the same year the ordinary expendi- 


0 
Sic 


| ture was 1,007,665 ven and the extraordinary expenditure 1.270 


381 yen, making a total of 2,278,046 yen; there was thus a sur 


plus of 392,901 yen. 
(2) Currency. 


The currency in the Russian and Japanese parts of the 
island is the same as in the rest of the two Empires. In Rus- 
sian Sakhalin, as in eastern Siberia, more silver and fewer 
notes were in circulation before the war than in western 
Russia. 

In accordance with the imperial ordnance of October °, 
1917, the Japanese have issued paper notes of small denomina- 
tions—50, 20, and 10 sen (100 sen=1 yen=2s. 04d., approxi- 
supplement the usual Japanese coinage of gold, 
silver, nickel, and bronze pieces. The total issue of the notes 
to the end of August, 1918, was 65,689,000 yen. 

(3) Banking. 


The Hokkaido Colonial Bank, with an authorized capital of 
10,000,000 yen (£1,020,833), of which 6,250,000 yen have been 
paid up, was established to supply capital for the colonization 
and exploitation of Hokkaido and Japanese Sakhalin. The 
bank is empowered to make long-term loans at low interest on 
the security of real property and short-term loans on the se- 
curity of the agricultural or marine products of Hokkaido and 
Japanese Sukhalin. It is authorized to make loans on pledce 
of the shares and debentures of joint-stock companies which 
have for their object the colonization and exploitation of Hok- 
kaido and Japanese Sakhalin, and to subscribe for and take Up 
the debentures of such companies. It can also make loans wi'l!- 
out security, redeemable by annual installments, or within fixed 
terins, to industrial, fishery, forestry, or stock-breeding guilds, 
or to associations of such guilds, 











(E) GeNneRAL REMARKS, 
‘he population of Russian Sakhalin has steadily decreased 


since the time of the Russo-Japanese War. The reasons are not 
yard to determine. The island, owing to its long use as a 
| settlement, bears an ill name; and, except to the specu- 
» miner, its natural resources offer none of the attractions 
o’ ‘he mainland. Agriculture will never be a serious factor in 

ievelopment; the possibilities of economic expansion are 

test for timber, coal, and petroleum. Timber, however, had 
heen cut and burned over large areas before the settlement of 
1905, and facilities for transport are lacking, so that, although 
the world searcity of timber may temporarily foster the de- 
velopment of this industry, it can scarcely prove a permanent 
sositce of prosperity. The coal industry promises greater re- 
i for development, but it is seriously handicapped by the 
of facilities for loading and by the damage caused by care- 
nining. These defects are especially important in view of 
mpetition of the coal mines of Manchuria, Primorsk, and 
1. A petroleum industry is often spoken of, but it does not 
exist at present, The presence of petroleum in quantities large 


less 


enough to make exploitation remunerative has not yet been 
yvoved. The development of the Russian territory remains, 
fore, uncertain, dependent on factors which have not yet 
oon determined. 
ipanese Sakhalin has the advantage of a less severe climate, 
u less fog. Agriculture, therefore, has a better chance and 


s likely at least to provide the means of livelihood for a con- 
iorable number of peasants; and there are still better pros- 
cts for stock breeding. The timber and wood-pulp industries 
nuise considerable development, but a careful afforestation 
is necessary. Fishing has been the staple industry in 
ast and may continue to be so; the island fisheries have, 
iowever, been far outstripped by those along the Siberian coast. 
over, the great schools of fish display nervousness, and it 


Ta 


Wo 


have already been frightened from the coasts of Japan. 
‘ae coal industry continues to grow, but the inferior quality 
ie product is likely to make progress slow. The possibility 


of developing an oil industry is even more doubtful in the 
southern portion of the island than in the northern. The pros- 
pects of the southern part of the island are, on the whole, 
eO0 ind this is due largely to the activity of the Japanese 
Government in encouraging settlement and investigation and 
in tnaintaining control of the exploitation of the natural re- 

Ir. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I wish to state for the 


7 
rd why I do not think it wise to vote for the amendment 
«1 by the Senator from Arkansas. I have not engaged in 
liscussion in reference to procedure in the ratification of 
four-power pact or the supplement to it. That matter 
\ i comes before the Committee on Foreign Relations. Those 
Seustors on the committee direct the procedure in the Senate, 
ant I have no doubt they are capable of handling the situation 
sfactorily to interested. But this amendment goes 
izht to the substance of the treaty and is material in the ques- 
tion of ratification, not only by us, but by the other powers. 
nust be borne in mind that purpose in writing the 
forr-power treaty was to protect the safety of the American 
ids in the Pacific by arranging for a settlement of disputes 
i ‘ference to them by arbitration in order fo avoid war. 
ow, if that is not the purpose of making the four-power treaty 
a ratifving it, then I do know what the purpose is. It 
| purpose in a minor way to accomplish for our islands and 
islands of the other three powers in the Pacific exactly 
voted for in reference to a large number of nations in 
world when I voted for the ratification of the Versailles 
“atv. To my mind there is no distinction. 
yurse, there are two sides to what shall be in and what 
be out. More than one power to agree to these 
The commissioners representing the United. States 
( roment did not have the only say as to what should be 
Thev had to meet objections which were made by other 
and the yiewpoint of other powers had to be considered. 
like a contract, is not a one-sided proposition; it is a 
> of give and take. 
‘ar as I am individually concerned, I was entirely satis- 
fied with the four-power treaty when the home islands of Japan 
wee embraced in it, because if I was willing to respect the 
riziits of Japan in her insular possessions, I saw no reason why 
I should not be willing to respect her rights in her insular 
dominion, her home land, and that was the situation when the 
treaty was signed. Subsequently Japan indicated that she de- 
sired to have her home islands withdrawn. The treaty not hav- 
ing been ratified by the council of the Empire of Japan, of 
course she had a perfect right to say that her home islands 
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should come out, or she would not ratify and conclude the 
treaty. But when she asked for the making of the supplemen- 
tary treaty which is now pending before the Senate, providing 
for the withdrawal of her home islands, she desired to leave 
other islands within the terms of the treaty. 

If Japan had been willing to exempt from the treaty the 
southern half of the island of Sakhalin, that belongs to her 
under a treaty of peace entered into with Russia nearly 20 
years ago, the title to which is not in dispute, so far as I am in- 
dividually concerned I would have been perfectly willing to 
leave it out. 

The point of interest to me was not the Japanese islands. It 
was not to protect the Japanese islands that I signed this treaty 
or agreed to it as one of the delegates. I entered into the 
contract to protect the islands of the United States and to pro- 
tect the people of the United States. Though others differ with 
me and are entitled to their opinion, yet in my judgment it is a 
great achievement that we have accomplished, an understanding 
by which the Philippine Islands are no longer a danger point 
on the horizon of the East. 

I would have no personal objection to the exclusion of the 
island of Sakhalin as proposed by the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas if I had the determination of it; but I have not. 
That is the Japanese part of the treaty. They are proposing to 
put the blanket of the four-power treaty over the Philippine 
Islands for us. They ask us to put under the blanket of the 
four-power treaty the islands named in the treaty, not including 
their homeland, but including the southern half of Sakhalin 
which belongs to them. I think if we adopt the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas, striking out the reference to the 
southern half of the island of Sakhalin, then in all probability, 
or possibility perhaps I had better say, Japan would not ratify 
the treaty, and if she did not ratify it then, whatever is accom- 


| plished under the four-power treaty would be gone. 
\ossible that the effect of the increasing steamer traffic may | 
w fo frighten away the fish from the waters off the island, as | 


Now, as to those who think that a mistake is being made in 
making and ratifying the four-power treaty, I can see very 
well why they should vote to strike out the reference to the 
southern half of the island of Sakhalin, because possibly then 
Japan may reject the treaty. sur to those having my view 
point, who believe that the four-power treaty is of value to the 
people and the Government of the United States, I say that I 


see no reason why it should be stricken out and the treaty 
endangered. 
I listened to the argument of the Senator from Arkansas in 


reference to the treaty involving in war. He referred to 
something said in my speech the other day. TI see no danger of 
Russia making war upon Japan in the next 10 or 11 years, 
because [ have not the slightest idea, and I do not think any 
other man who has studied history or the building of armies 
believes, that it is possible for Russia to recover within 10 
years. I believe that within less than‘that time Japan will have 
removed her troops out of the northern half of Sakhalin and 
out of the main coast of Asia, and if she does there is no ques- 


us 


| tion for dispute. 


Of course nobody can took into the future. I do not set 
myself up as a prophet; I can not say what is coming; but [ 
am thoroughly convineed for two reasons that Sakhalin woutd 
not be the point of attack. 

The first reason is that, if it was the point of attack, Russia 
would involve herself with three other nations, not in the way 
of attack, but the question would have to be left to an inter- 


national understanding under the terms of this treaty: not as 
to the involvement of arms but possibly the involvement of 
finance, and she has no finances, She has never had them 


Even in the greatest days of her Empire in modern times she 
was always short in finances. So for that reason, if she wanted 
to attack Japan at any time [ think the southern half of 
Sakhalin would be the last point she would attack, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ketroce in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON, The Senator's back was turned 
perhaps I may have misunderstood what he said. I 
him to say, and if 1 am in error [ hope he will kindly 
me, that if Russia should in the next 10 vears atfack the island 
of Sakhalin, she would find herself involved with three 
nations. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
said not in war. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
of my query. 

Mr. 22NDERWOOD. Of course under the four-power treaty 
the United States, Great Britain, and France céuld be called in 
by Japan to discuss the question involved in the attack, 


to me, and 
understood 


correct 
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What three other nations? That is the point 
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Mr. JOUNSON. So that if Russia attacked she would: find 
herself involved with the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Japan. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not in war. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Not necessarily, the Senator means, in war? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I said. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is what the Senator meant, is it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; but in a diplomatic controversy 
which I said would. seriously affect any chance of Russia to 
finance a war. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And if she continued her attack she might 
necessarily find herself involved in war, too, might she not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think she would, so far as this 
country is concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON. She might, might she not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Anything might happen. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is what might happen 
treaty? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Ten years ago I would have said that 
an American Army of 2,000,000 men would never land in 
France. I am not a prophet. I have listened to some of my 
friends prophesy on the floor of the Senate during the last two 
weeks. They way be good prophets, but I doubt it. I am not 
going to indulge in prophecy myself. This is a practical ques- 
tion and I am speaking of the practical question before the 
Senate. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Rosrnson] insists 
that this island would be the point of attack. I do not know 
where Russians would attack, but I know where they have at- 
tacked in the past. In the last two decades there have been 
two great wars in that immediate neighborhood between those 
Governments here involved. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought I made it clear that the conflict- 
ing authorities of the Russian Government and the Japanese 
Government would likely bring about a state of war on the 
island itself. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
to Say. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I did not imply that the possession of the 
island was necessarily of so mueh importance that a nation 
attacking Japan, particularly another nation than Russia, would 
want to seize that island first. The point I attempted to make 
was that in addition to its proximity to the Asiatic mainland 
making attack probable was the further consideration that al- 
ready conflicts between what we may term Russian authority 
and Japanese authority occurs on the island of Sakhalin, and 
this is likely to ripen into a condition of threatened aggression, 
if indeed that does net already exist. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not understand the Senator in 
that way. I thought he was referring to something else. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I also attempted to make the other point, 
that, because of its proximity to the Asiatic mainland, it was 
quite natural to expect an attack from Russia in the event she 
ever tried to expel Japan from her territory. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I now understand better what he said, 
but as [ understood the Senator’s argument—and I sat here 
very carefully to listen to it—it was that the danger point would 
be that if Russia attacked Japan she would make her point 
of attack the island of Sakhalin. I was merely calling atten- 
tion to the fact that in the Chinese-Japanese war the attack 
was at the borderland of Korea and at Port Arthur, and in the 
Japanese-Russian war it was not at Sakhalin; it was not at 
any of the islands of the Pacific; it was not even at Vladivos- 
tok; but it was Korea and Port Arthur where the attack 
took place. 

I may be mistaken, but I think any military man would say 
that should these two great countries become involved in war 
some day in the future—and I hope they never will; I hope 
that the great principles of arbitration and the settlement of 
disputes outside of the arbitrament of arms may come to live in 
the world and that war between those two great nations may 
never happen—and Russia should launch an attack, she would 
attack the northern end of Korea, because she would then not 
have to cross the sea, and she would strike at the most vital 
point of Japan. If I should care to prophesy, I should venture 
that prediction. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Undoubtedly a well-advised military cam- 
paign is directed against vital points, and the vital points that 
may be successfully assailed; but the contention I make is that 
with Japan in possession of the southern portion of the island 
of Sakhalin and Russia claiming ownership of the northern 
portion, With Japan already exercising what appears to be 
sovereignty over the northern portion, a conflict between -Rus- 
sian authority and Japanese authority en Sakhalin is inevi- 
table, unless Russia completely gives way. 


under this 


That is what I understood the Senator 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Or unless Japan moves out. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Japan has given her pledge in an open 
conference to eight nations that she will meve out of Man- 
churia and the northern half of the island of Sakhalin jys+ 
seon as the safety of her own people and her own territor 
permit. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is true as to Siberia also, is it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the vice of the proposition from the 
standpoint of these who think they would protect those terrj- 
tories now in Japanese possession against continued aggression 
lies in the fact that Japan assumes to herself the sole right to 
determine when she can gr when she shall do that. I respect. 
fully submit that the history of her procedure in Korea and 
Manchuria and even in Shantung and also in Siberia does not 
justify the expectation that she will reach the conclusion to 
move out in the early future, if she ever does, and I doubt 
whether she ever does, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, we do not know the dangers 
which may confront Japanese subjects on that border, although 
we know that a Japanese consul was murdered there and we 
know that there were a number of Japanese citizens killed, 
So far as I myself am concerned—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me to con- 
tinue for a moment, I hope and wish that Japan may move out 
at once, and I believe that she will move out of that territory 
at a very early date; but the Senator from Arkansas must 
remember that we ourselves at this time are occupying some- 
what of an anomalous position in some of the islands of the 
Carribean Sea. A nation sometimes is slow to move, but never- 
theless I believe long before Russia ever recovers Japan will 
be out of that territory, because Japan is a proud nation and 
I think will endeavor to protect her word given in open con- 
ference to eight other nations. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Will the Senator permit an interruption at 
that point? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So long as Japan persists in her present 
policy in Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia, Shantung, Korea, and 
Sakhalin, it is a physical impossibility to avoid conflicts. If 
Japan is to remain in those respective territories until lhar- 
monious relations have been established between her troops and 
the natives, her occupation will probably last until the end of 
time, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
conflicts, of course. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but it was not a national conflict that 
prompted Japan to go into Korea and to take possession of the 
lower half of Sakhalin. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was a national conflict that took her 
there in the beginning, but she did not move out after she had 
concluded the war. That was the difficulty ; she went in during 
the Russian war, and she did not move out; but she has pledged 
herself to eight nations to move out of that territory, and | 
believe she wilt not break her faith with those eight nations. 
The Senator from Arkansas may say I am wrong; but that isa 
matter of opinion. I say I am right. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, of 
history of Korea? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And that Japan gave exactly the same 
pledge, or even a stronger pledge, in that case; that the 
United States and Great Britain were committed to the execu- 
tion of that pledge; that the pledge was totally disregarded ; 
and that the last semblance of hope of Japan keeping that pledce 
has disappeared forever. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I remember that, and I think the inci- 
dent is not creditable to my own country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think if my own country had taken 
the stand which duty demanded the result would not have been 
the same, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The history of Japan will net support the 
hope of the Senator from Alabama that she will speedily 
vacate the territories of which she is now in possession which 
belong to China and Russia. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the present situation is entirely 
different frem that which formerly existed. I have just called 
the attention of the Senater from Arkansas to the fact tha‘ 
Japan stayed in Korea by the eonsent of the great nations of 
the world. The Senator knows that as well as'I do. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Did the United States consent to it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, It is my understanding that she did. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. No, Mr. President; I am not willing that 
my good friend, the Senator from Alabama—— 

‘Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not mean that the United States 
cave affirmative consent, but she did negatively, for she de- 
clined to move, 

‘Mr, ROBINSON. There is not much difference between the 
Sepator’s Viewpoint touching the action and attitude of the 
United States toward Korea and my own, but I am not willing 
that the Senator should put our Government in the attitude of 
having consented to the ravishment of Korea. What we did 
has never been fully disclosed, it is true; but when we consider 
the course that affairs took and the final and complete subjec- 
iion of Korea to Japanese authority, it is indeed, in my judg- 
meut, a shameful blot on the history of all the nations con- 
cerned. But the point I am making is that it is so recent an 
incident in history as not to justify the hope which the Senator 
expresses that we will be a powerful factor in moving Japan 
out of China and Russia, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I take altogether the opposite view. I 
do not see a very material difference between giving actual 
consent and withholding your hand and saying somebody else 
must act. IE do not think that is a manly thing for an indi- 
vidual or a nation to do. 

\lr. ROBINSON. I agree with the Senator absolutely. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know the Senator from Arkansas 
does. The great nations of the world did not stand by Korea 
and protect her at that time. If they had there would have 
probably been a different story. I am not criticizing Japan 
elltirely, because we have taken some territory by the force of 
arms, and so has every other great civilized nation. I only 
hope that that period in the world’s history has passed forever 
and that the subjugation of weaker nations may never again be 
carried out by force. That is why I stand, with all my heart, 
all my mind, and all the patriotism which I possess, for the 
four-power treaty, because I believe it is a step toward the 
reign of peace. I say, however, the situation in Korea and in 
the northern half of Sakhalin is very different from that in 
the marine Previnces of Siberia, if I may properly so describe 
them. There Japan went in, marching shoulder to shoulder 
with American troops, having in view the very proper pur- 
pose of helping some of our allies or some of those who desired 
to be our allies out of Russia. We came out; Japan did not 
come out with us; but she has solemnly »promised not only our 
Government but seven other great nations of the world that 
she will come out. 

Mr. ROBINSON. When she gets ready. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We should do Japan the justice of stat- 
ing what she said. She did not say “ when she got ready,” but 
she said when her people and her territory were safeguarded 
uguinst danger from red armies and aggressions, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Myr. President, by the way, what was our 
promise with regard to leaving the Philippines? It was rather 
conditional, was it not, when a stable government was estab- 
lished, and we were to be the judge of that? Does not that 
mean when we get ready? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. The Senator and I were 
‘ight some years ago in our position as to the Philippines, as 
we evidenced by our votes; other people are not right even yet. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to speak at any length, be- 
cause the Senator from Arkansas says he desires to vote, and I 
think he is entitled to have a vote before he leaves. I would 
hot have said anything on the subject exeept that I was one of 
those who signed the treaty, and I think it would be disastrous 
to ndopt the Senator’s amendment, because it might defeat the 
treaty. I do not care anything about the northern half of the 
island of Sakhalin or the southern half of it, but I do not want 
the four-power treaty to be defeated. Japan wants this island 
included in this pact, as we wanted the Philippine Islands jn- 
cluded. That is her part of the bargain. I think if we vote 








how to strike it out we may endanger the treaty, and therefore | 


we ought to vote down the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Alabama takes his seat I should like to inquire, suppose that 
the Parliament of Japan should amend the treaty by striking 
cut the Philippine Islands, what would happen then? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We would not exchange ratifieations, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
should like to ask the Senator from Alabama why he regards 
it as so important now to exclude the mainland of Japan when 
he signed and urged the Senate to ratify a treaty which em- 
braced it, and signed with knowledge that the mainland of 


Japan was included in the treaty? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator was not listening to me 
when I said the first words of my recent remarks. I said that 
I had ne objection in the beginning to the mainland of Japan 
being in, that I have not any objection now, and that I signed the 
supplemental treaty not because I wanted the mainland of 
Japan out but because Japan said she wanted it out: that when 
I was ready to respect the rights of Japan to her insular pos- 
sessions I stood equally ready to respect her rights in her 
insular dominicns, which are her homeland; and that never 
for a moment has there been any desire on my part, so far as 
I am individually concerned, to exclude the homeland of Japan 
except that Japan asked to have it done, and equally I have 
no desire—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. In other words, the Senator stands ready 
to do whatever Japan wants done regarding the matter—either 
to include the mainland or to exciude it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is not fair about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is not that true? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; as to Japan’s own possessions, but 
not as to anything that affects us; not as it affects us. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I think the Senator ought to be a little 
more sparing of his use of the words “ fair” and “unfair.” I 
think the Senator must know that if any conclusion is deducible 
from his statement, it is that he was willing to include the 
mainland of Japan, and he was willing to and did include it in 
the four-power treaty, and Japan objected, and he was willing 
to take it out because Japan objected. I think my conclusion 
is justifiable that he was willing that Japan should have the 
mainland either included or excluded, that she should have 
whatever she desired in connection with it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the Senator did 
“in connection with Japan’s own islands.” That is the only 
objection I have to his statement. In his original statement 
he did not say that I was willing for Japan to do what she 
desired in reference to her own islands. When it came down 
to our islands, at one time it was suggested that the naval 
treaty should go so far as to include the islands of Hawaii. 
I very seriously objected when I heard that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What islands? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Hawaiian 
cluded from the naval treaty. 
cause I wanted the fortifications in Hawaii to continue, and 
they will be continued. That was in reference to the forti- 
fications in the naval treaty, not in reference to this treaty; 
but as to whether Japan has one island in here or a dozen 
islands in here makes ne difference with me. What { am inter- 
ested in is that the Philippine Islands should be in this treaty 
and that we should have the prote¢tion of an understanding 
instead of the protection of a battleship. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. President, I do not propose to indulge 
in any post-mortem in reference to the treaty which has just 
been ratified by the Senate. I recognize how very unprofitable 
it is to indulge in any retrospect regarding that treaty, or to 
attempt now to corroborate or confirm anything that may have 
been said upon the one side or the other; but I can not refrain, 
in passing, from suggesting to the Senator from Alabama | Mr. 
UNDERWOOD] that the position he has just taken is exactly the 
position which was taken by those who opposed that treaty. 


not say, before, 


Islands, which are ex- 
I very seriously objected, be- 


He is eternally right when he says that the purpose of the 
four-power treaty was to protect the American islands in the 


| Pacifie, and that there is no distinction between the purpose here 


and the purpose of the Versailles treaty. He is right because 
the obligation that we had under the Versailles treaty—by that 
he means the League of Nations, of course—is exactiy the obli- 
gation which we have under the four-power pact. That was 
the position of the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wu- 
LIAMS]| before the Foreign Relations Committee. I am very. 
glad, indeed, that finally it appears to be the position taken upon 


| this floor by the proponents of the treaty. 


Again, Mr. President, the Senator makes very plain his atti- 
tude, too—an attitude not dissimilar from that that took 
upon this floor a week ago when we were protesting against 
the ratification of the treaty. He said that if within the next 
10 years there should be an attack by Russia upon the island 


we 


of Sakhalin, Russia would find herself involved with three 
other nations besides Japan; and when asked what nations 
Russia would find herself invelved with in case she attacked 
Sakhalin. the Senator from Alabama said she would find her- 
self involved with Great Britain, with France, and with the 


United States of America. He added, not necessarily in war, 
and in that he is entirely correct. She would be involved not 
necessarily in war, Mr. President, but possibly in war; and 
when that is the construction put upon the treaty by one of 
the writers of the treaty, we may say to the people of the 
United States finally that there is no longer a question about 
what the four-power treaty is intended to do and what actually 
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it does do, for we have now not the mere ipse dixit of Senators 
who oppose the treaty; we have now the learned view and the 
dispassionate judicial utterance of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama, who was one of the writers or one of the pro~ 
genitors of the treaty. 

Mr. President, it was my purpose to speak for just a moment 
or two upon the question which has been agitating the Senate 
for the last two days concerning the matter of ratification. I 
confess a very great perplexity in that matter. I do not un- 
derstand, and I admit it very readily, why it was that a treaty 
came to us with two distinct parts, and one part alone ap- 
parently was acted upon. I do not propose to enter into any 
technical analysis of whether a ratification of a part might 
constitute a ratification of the whole, That seems to me some- 
thing in which it is unnecessary at this time to indulge. The 
problem presenting itself to me is whether we ought not to be 
sure, if the matter contained in the reservations is important, 
that that matter shall be passed upon by the Senate of the 
United States, part of the treaty-making power. If there is 
any doubt or any uncertainty concerning the matter, if it rests 
now in speculation and is a matter for technical argument, that 
ought to be done which is essential to be done to make the 
matter wholly certain. 

I admit that I am not wholly certain as to why the particular 
reservation concerning domestic questions was written into a 
Separate document at all. I can not quite see, I confess, how 
domestic questions could be involved in the terms of the treaty ; 
but evidently it was supposed that they were in some fashion 
involved, that it was necessary to make the matter very plain 
and it was essential to remove some ambiguity, and the reserva- 
tion was adopted by the American delegates and the other repre- 
sentatives and was presented to the Senate by the President 
of the United States, 

Mr. President, this matter of domestic questions is one of 
extraordinary importance to the territory from which I come. 
I have refrained since I have been here from discussing the 
Japanese question in relation to California except in incidental 
fashion; and while others have spoken upon that subject, and 
sometimes their words have been imputed and attributed to 
me, it is a fact, sir, that while I have been here I have said 
but little of that character. I do not propose at this particular 
moment to indulge in any extended remarks concerning the 
problems which are real problems upon the Pacific coast and 
which have led to more or less diplomatic correspondence and 
perhaps more or less friction with the Empire of Japan. Suffice 
it to say, sir, that there are involved three distinct important 
problems. The first relates to the endeavor on the part of 
various Western States to protect their agricultural land. The 
second relates to the prevention of Japanese immigration. The 
third to citizenship of Japanese. We tried to prevent immigra- 
tion by notes exchanged by the two Governments, and the vice 
of that kind of treaty making was never better demonstrated, 
sir, than by the inefficiency of the notes exchanged between 
the Governments relating to Japanese immigration; and you 
have but to compare the effect of the Chinese exclusion law on 
the one hand—an act of Congress—with an agreement entered 
into that diplomatically is termed a “gentlemen’s agreement,” 
on the other hand, to see the utter failure of the one and the 
efficacy of the other. 

Mr. President, these problems are very, very grave problems 
upon the Pacific coast, and not only upon the Pacific coast at 
present but in other States that are contiguous to the Pacific 
coast. Indeed, the problem has traveled far back now into 
some States of the Middle West. It is now no longer local. It 
is national. If there be any doubt whatever as to whether or 
not these questions which are domestic in character may come 
under the treaty that has just been ratified, a course should be 
pursued by the Senate and by those in charge of this treaty that 
will make the matter plain beyond the peradventure of a doubt. 
No self-respecting nation, of course, can submit its domestic 
problems to any other nations at all, It is an impossibility in 
the very nature of nationality that one country should submit 
its domestic questions to another for decision, or to any num- 
ber of others for decision. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question there? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
do so, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If there had been no declaration by the 
delegates or the commissioners to the late conference, if there 
had been no supplemental treaty, if there had been nothing be- 
fore the Senate except the original four-power treaty, which in 
its terms related to the rights of the contracting parties in their 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the Pacific, would 
the Senator contend for a minute that any question involving 
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the lands of California or immigration into California w 
raised in that pact? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I have already said that I was 
unable to see the reason for the insertion of the particular 
reservation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was listening to the Senator, but our 
minds do not always keep the channel, and what he said escaped 
me. I beg his pardon. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In the beginning of my remarks I said that 
I was unable to observe the absolute necessity for any such 
reservation, but somebody deemed it necessary; and then there 
is another thing I know, Mr. President, with which perhaps the 
Senator from Alabama is not quite so familiar. I know the 
peculiar ingenuity of the people with whom we are dealing, and 
I know how it is possible for them, by a process of logic we 
can seldom follow, to bring one sort of conclusion from a premise 
from which both of us may start—a conclusion utterly different 
from that which we could reach by any logical processes, [| 
know that that is the way in which they deal, and that it is 
sometimes an impossibility-to know from the spoken words 
what may be ultimately in the minds of those who speak those 
words, 

Mr. President, we have here a treaty which our friends on 
this side who advocate it say is a mere treaty of consultation, 
I eliminate from that class of advocates the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, because he has made very plain to-day 
his view of this treaty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator will not leave any 
misunderstanding in the RrEcorp, 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was eliminating the Senator from Ala- 
bama. Does he want to be included? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator referred to the question of 
war 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator want to be included among 
the advocates referred to? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want it distinctly understood that I 
do not claim there is anything in this treaty which relates to 
war, but there is the power, the great power, of the moral in- 
fluence of four great nations behind this, which will control. 

As a matter of fact, if the Senator will pardon me just for a 
minute, nations which go to war must have supplies, they must 
have fuel, and they must have money. The moral influence of 
these four great nations, without drawing a sword or firing a 
gun, will be such that it will prevent war and maintain peace. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator mean they will prevent 
war by refusing supplies, by refusing money, by boycotting 
them, and the like? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I believe—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator not answer that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I believe in it for peace. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course we betieve in peace, 
tiful and a sacred name. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think I heard the Senator express the 
same viewpoint—— 
Mr. JOHNSON. 

of now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
year or two ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let me ask the Senator if he will not an 
swer, does he not believe that under this treaty we have tlhe 
right to withhold supplies and money, that we may boycott, that 
we may put economic pressure on, and the like? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that under this treaty, of 
course, and outside of this treaty 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am speaking of what we can do under the 
treaty now, not what we can do outside. We could do lots of 
things outside. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Within the treaty and outside of it—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. We may do those things? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We can refuse, and we ought to refuse, 
to lend credit to a nation to go to war. 

Mr. JOHNSON. All right. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. We can refuse, and ought to refuse, to 
lend supplies to a nation to go to war. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And I should be very glad, when I 
thought the cause was right, to advocate that my Government 
should take that position in order to maintain peace. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let me ask the distinguished Senator this: 
Under the treaty do we say that we can agree to do those things 
in concert with our allies? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. The treaty says—and I do not say 
it says an? more or less, just as the Senator knows—that these 
powers shall meet to consult us to what shall be done, and they 
can consult and then go home and do what each individual of 
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ers representing the United States Government by withholding | 


lit and supplies in order to maintain peace. ’ 
Mr. JOHNSON. And economically boycotting? 
\r. UNDERWOOD. You may call it an economic boycott, 
but an economic boyeott to maintain the peace of the world in 
humble judgment would be greatly approved. 
‘\Ir. JOHNSON. I am not questioning how good or how bad 
it would be, but, of course, if under this treaty you can indulge, 
hy virtue of your compact, in an economic boycott, under this 
treaty you can indulge, too, in force. That seems to me to be 
as plain as that night follows day. But now that the discus- 
sion is over, will the Senator from Alabama take it amiss if 
Il ask a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will be glad to answer if I can. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I would not ask the Senator during the 
time of the debate, but I have been told by three of his col- 
le:gues that he considered this treaty to be substantially article 
10 of the league, and that there was force behind it. Was that 
inaccurate? 

‘ir. UNDERWOOD. 
away from us. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is likely. I did not ask the Senator 
the question during the debate, but I do not think it is inap- 
propriate how. 

\ir. UNDERWOOD. I never contended that there was force 
behind article 10 of the League of Nations. There may have 
heen Senators who took the same position I did, but I refused 
ty vote for reservations as to article 10. Article 10 of the League 
of Nations’ covenant proposed that the signatory powers to that 
agreement should respect each other’s rights, and I say there is 
no compact of peace which can be made which has not as its 
initial step an agreement to respect each other’s rights. 

Mir. JOHNSON. Ah, but article 10 provides more than that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the substance of article 10. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, no; there is more than that in article 10. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It provides for respecting and presery- 
ing, undoubtedly. 

ir. JOHNSON. There 
respecting and preserving. 

\ir. UNDERWOOD. ‘The Senator need not indict me on that 
question. I disagreed with him and many men on his side. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is true, and the Senator from Ala- 
bama has been reinforced by many men on this side in his 
present view. I grant that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I sup- 
ported the League of Nations because I believed in it. I have 
hot changed my viewpoint. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I do not question that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not prepared to take back any of 
my support now, and I am not standing for this treaty because 
it has any force in it. I think every man who sits at the table 
would be free to use his own judgment. Under the League of 
Nations every Government that sat at the table would be bound 
certain restrictions agreed to in the League of Nations. 
That is not so here; but because it is not is no reason why I 
should not support this proposal when it is a step looking to 
peace, and an agreement, just as was true in the case of the 
League of Nations, and the vital thing in the League of Na- 
tions—that we would respect other people’s rights. If you are 
not prepared to respect other people's rights, then you might as 
well draw your sword and bring on your guns for action to- 
morrow, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Why? Has there ever been a time in the 
history of this country, Mr. President, when we have not re- 
spected other people’s rights? Is it conceivable that this democ- 
racy, in all the years that it may exist, if it continues from now 
for a thousand years, will fail to respect other people’s rights? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator; but why 
should we not invite other people also to respect our rights? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator think that by inviting 
other people to respect our rights thereby we would accomplish 
more than by not agreeing to respect rights when all nations 
ussume to respect rights? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I heard it stated in debate the other 
day, as a doctrine of international law, that nations agree to 
respect each other’s rights ; but, so far as I am concerned, I have 
never found it in international law. I would like to see the 
gentlemen who make that statement find me the place in inter- 
national law where there is any such determination. But I do 
say that when 4 nations, or 10 nations, or 27 nations enter into 
u solemn compact to respect each other’s rights there is some 
creater binding force to it, and it is more for the benefit of the 
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I might follow the Senator from Alabama, 
whom I would be delighted to follow ordinarily, even in 
what he last said. I have not any objection to agreeing to 
respect other nations’ rights, or having other nations agree with 
us to respect all nations’ rights, but I am not ready to maintain 
the territorial integrity of all the nations on the face of the earth, 
or other nations like Great Britain and Japan, and that is a very 
different proposition from agreeing to respect rights. I anr 
not ready either to enter into a pact in respect to aggression 
by which with other nations the most efficient means of meet- 
ing the aggression shall be determined, because I know and the 
Senator from Alabama knows and there is not a man who has 
studied this pact but knows that when you determine the most 
efficient means to meet the aggression there will come a time, 
whether it be in one fashion or another, when you will be 
called upon to execute those means, and then there will be no 
other way you can pursue the course of national honor except 
to execute those means. 

The Senator gets away from the two propositions which he 
made very, very plain, one that the purpose of this pact was 
the purpose involved in the League of Nations. I do not dis- 
agree with the Senator from Alabama on that at all. I quite 
agree with hinr. The difliculty is that I do not agree with 
my colleagues. The Senator from Alabama in agreement 
now with them, but I am not. I agree with him that the cove- 
nant of the league and the obligations we assumed under the 
League of Nations are substantially those which we assume 
under the four-power pact. I agree with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi when he says that when you undertake to respect and 
maintain territorial integrity, of course you have to go to the 
rational conclusion, if the occasion arise, and keep your word, 
no inatter what the consequences, when occasion may demand 
that you act. 

[ am sorry to be reiterating, but the course of the debate 
may have made it necessary, and I repeat that the Senator is 
eternally right when he says that if Russia shall within the 
next 10 years attack the island of Sakhalin she will be in- 
volved with four nations—with France, with Japan, with Great 
sritain, and with the United States of America. 

Oh, he says, she will be involved in a lack of money, because 
we will not lend it; in lack of supplies, because we will not 
sell her supplies; in an economic boycott, for we may then 
boycott her if she engages in any aggression upon the island 
of Sakhalin. 

All that may be so, but though that may be so under the four- 
power pact, it may be so, too, that we are involved with the other 
three nations in contributing our force to see that that aggres- 
sion is met, and that the most efficient means are given in order 
that the aggression may be met. 

it is just because of that, and because I realize and because 
I think the Senator from Arkansas realizes that that is possibly 
the point of attack in the next few years, that the amendment 
presented by the Senator from Arkansas ought to be adopted, 
and that I am for that amendment. 

I do not want to have us involved in an economic boycott 
under this treaty, nor in the use of force under this treaty, 
either one. When Senators upon our side say that this is a 
mere treaty for consultation, is it not obvious how far and how 
wide is their view from that which has been expressed by the 
Senator from Alabama? 

But to return to the question to which I was adverting. 
Domestic questions, of course, can not be submitted for determi- 
nation by other nations, whatever their number may Do- 
mestic questions, if they may be involved in this treaty, of 
course, ought to be excepted from it, and I quite approve the 
caution of those who wrote the treaty, because they doubtless 
feared that domestic questions might be involved in it, as is 
shown by their writing a reservation excluding domestic ques- 
tions. 

I called attention to the very grave questions which now have 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


is 


be. 


been agitating the Pacific coast and the Empire of Japan for 
some time. Let me eall attention to this, Mr. President, that 
here is a treaty for consultation alone, say some of its pro- 
ponents. If it were for mere consultation between nations, if it 


involved only the writing of a diplomatic note, if it meant solely 
that there should be communications between there 
could not be any reason for not permitting a domestic question 
that had friction between nations to thus written 
about or consulted concerning. Indeed, sir, for a period of some 
years past there has been a matter of interchange of notes upen 
the Japanese question, as it was involved upon the Pacifie coast, 
between our diplomats on the one side and the Japanese diplo- 
mats on the other. For a period of some months Mr. Morris, 
who represented the United States in Japan, and Baron Shide- 
hara, the Japanese ambassador here, were engaged in many 
meetings for the purpose of seeing whether they could arrive 
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at some conclusion which could be reported to their respective 
Governments. 

I happen to be familiar with what occurred under the pre- 
vious administration. I claim no familiarity with what has 
since transpired; but I happen to know that after months of 
negotiation Mr. Morris and Baron Shidehara united in a re- 
port, a report wholly unsatisfactory to the people whom I rep- 
resent, but a report that is on file now in the State Department 
concerning the matters which had occurred between the Jap- 
aunese Empire on the one hand and the United States on the 
other, arising out of the alien land laws of this country, and 
arising out of the question of Japanese immigration. They 
were consulting for months and months and months and months. 
They were writing letters; communicating with each other, 
holding consultations, for months and months; but so careful 
are our friends, im a treaty that they claim means mere con- 
sultation, that they write into this treaty a reservation that 
they will not permit the writing of a letter or any communica- 
tion between the parties or a consultation of any kind concerning 
a question that they had been writing about, communicating, 
concerning, and consulting about for months and months in the 
past. It is perfectly obvious why. They know this is no treaty 
of consultation only. They are right. I am very glad that our 
representatives declined to have domestic questions included 
in the treaty, and they took the precaution, when it might not 
have been necessary, of removing them entirely from the realm 
of doubt and ambiguity. They are right, entirely right, and 
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Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar]. [I an, in- 
formed that he would vote as I am about to vote on this propo- 
sition. I therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer ny 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrri] to the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branpecee}] and vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Haxrexp] to the senior Senator from Mis. 
souri [Mr. Reep] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I am informed that the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH] is unavoidably detained on ofticia| 
business. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] is paired with tie 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hert}. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 58, as follows: 
YEAS—20. 

King 

La Follette 

Overman 

Pittman 

Robinson 
NAYS—53. 

Myers 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Caraway 
France 
Gerry 


Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hitchcock 
Jobnson 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Watson, Ga. 


Ball Fletcher Sutherland 


Broussard Frelinghuysen 


when they did it they knew that the treaty was not a mere 
treaty of consultation at all. 

They knew it just as I know it; just as you, sir, know it; 
just as the American people ought to know it. With the Ameri- 
can people knowing it, it is their right to go into the treaty; it 
is the right of our friends to take them into the treaty. I do 
not questfon that at all. I am questioning no man’s views in 
any respect so far as the treaty be concerned. But to-day’s de- 
velopments from the Senator from Alabama I think make 
very, very plain just exactly what we have contended for in the 
past and whut has sometimes been denied, and what I assert 
is the fact now, that there is little or no difference between the 
Senator from Alabama’s construction of this treaty on the one 
hand representing the treaty and my construction opposing it 
upon the other. Instead of a weak and impotent contract for 
conference it is in reality a powerful pact under which all 
nations not party to it may be controlled and coerced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
INSON ]. 

Mr. ASHURST. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point of no quorum, as there are 
Senators in the Office Building who should be given an oppor- 
tunity to return to the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their hames: 


upon the 
[Mr. Ros- 


The Secretary will call the 


Nelson 
New 
Oddie 
Overman 
Owen 
Page 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Rawson 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Spencer 
Gerry Myers Stanley 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is upon the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, on which the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Illinois |Mr. McKiniey]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Mussachusetts 
[Mr. Watsu] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. On this 
question I am privileged to vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was culled). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “ yea.” 


Glass 

Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hitchcock 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Keyes 
King 
Lenroot 
Lodge 
McCormick 
McNary 
Moses 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Colt 
Cummins 
Dial 
Edge 
Ernst 
Fernald 
Fletcher 
France 


Sterling 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 


Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Colt 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dial 
Dillingham 
Edge 
Ernst 
Fernald 


Brandegee 
Crow 
Culberson 
du Pont 
Elkins 
Harreld 


Gooding 
Hale 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Keyes 
Lenroot 
Lodge 
McCormick 
McCumber 
McLean 
McNary 
Moses 


NOT 
Heflin 


Jones, N. Mex. 


Kendrick 
Ladd 

McKellar 
McKinley 


Nelson 
New 

Oddie 
Owen 
Page 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Rawson 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 


VOTING—23. 


Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Pepper 
Ransdell 


Townsend 
Trammell 
Under wood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 


Reed 

Shields 
Smith 
Stanfield 
Walsh, Mass. 


So Mr. Rogtnson’s amendment was rejected, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, what stage in the consideration 
of the treaty have we reached? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there 
be no further amendments to be proposed, the treaty will be re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. I offer the reservation which I send to the 
desk to be added to the ratifying resolution of the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The reservation proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end 
of the resolution of ratification as reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations a comma and the following words: 
subject to the following reservation and understanding, which is 
hereby made a part and condition of this resolution of ratification, and 
which repeats the declaration of intent and understanding made by the 
representatives of the powers signatories of the four-power treaty \* 
lating to their insular possessions and insular dominions in the Pacific 
Ocean : 

1. That the four-power treaty reiating to Pacific possessions sb:ll 
apply to the mandated islands in the Pacific Ocean: Provided, howevrr, 
That the making of the treaty shall not be deemed to be an assent on 
the part of the United States of America to the mandates and shail not 
preclude agreements between the United States of America and the 
mandatory powers, respectively, in relation to the mandated islands. 

2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph of article |! 
of the four-power treaty relating to Pacific possessions refers shail not 
be taken to embrace questions which, according to principles of inter- 
national law, lie exclusively within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
respective powers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
reservation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I offered a reservation to the 
four-power treaty the other day dealing with the same ques 
tion which is involved in paragraph 2 of the reservation now 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts, the question v! 
excluding our domestic affairs from consideration of the four- 
power conference. The reservation which I offered at that 
time was the same reservation which was offered by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and which was adopted by the Senate 
as a part of the resolution of ratification of the Versailles 
treaty at the time that treaty was under consideration before 
this body. The covenant of the League of Nations contained 
a provision attempting, just as the reservation offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts undoubtedly attempts, to exclude 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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At 


consideration of domestic affairs or domestic questions. 
the time the covenant of the League of Nations was under con- 
sideration in connection with the Versailles treaty the Senator 
from Massachusetts and a majority of the Senate evidently did 
not consider that the clause contained in the covenant of the 
Lougue of Nations was sufficiently definite to protect our in- 


terests. 


It was then stated that matters which were recognized in 
international law as involving the domestic affairs of one of 
the countries could not be considered by the council of the 
League of Nations. That question was debated quite exten- 
sively in this body ; but out of an abundance of caution, we were 
nformed at that time by the proponents of the reservation, it 


was decided that we should not trust to a future interpretation | 


to what constituted domestic affairs in international law. 
It was then called to our attention that a great many contro- 
versies had arisen over the very question as to what constituted 
the principles of international law with regard to certain mat- 
ters. It was then considered so important that we should not 
permit any other nation or group of nations or even all of the 
nutions of the world in the League of Nations to interfere in 
uny Way, even by considering a question that might involve 
our own private domestic affairs, that the Senator from Muassa- 
chusetts, with his accustomed acumen and precaution, very 
carefully drafted a reservation which was to become a part of 
the covenant of the League of Nations. He advocated it on 
the floor of the Senate, and he was supported by nearly all 
of the Senators on the other side; indeed, I believe by all of 
them. That reservation was adopted as a part of the resolu- 
tion of ratification of the Versailles treaty, which embraced 
the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Now I desire to offer that same reservation as an addition 
to that portion of the reservation already offered by the Sena- 
which is embraced in paragraph 2 of his rese.vation. I 
offer it out of the same abundance of caution which moved the 
Senator from Massachusetts and those on his side of the Cham- 
her, and as now suggested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KinG|—and I mean it—I am moved by the same patriotic mo- 


as 


tor 


tive which undoubtedly moved the Senator from Massachusetts 


ult that time. 


| offer that reservation as an amendment to follow paragraph | 


~ of the reservation which the Senator from Massachusetts has 


offered in the nature of an interpretation of what it means; at | 


least, as our interpretation of what it means. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to say for the benefit of 
Senators who may not have been here when it was read, that 
the reservation which I have offered is simply, word for word, 
the declaration signed by all the representatives of the nations 
signatory to the four-power treaty. I trust it will not be 
changed, 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, in order that there may be no 
iiistauke about the reservation which we are discussing, I desire 
to say the reservation which the Senator from Massachusetts 
has offered is the one which was drafted not by that Senator 
hut by the representatives of the four powers who were here in 
Washington. That is the reservation which the Senator from 
Massachusetts offers now. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the one I offer. 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘The reservation I have offered and to which 
I have called the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts 
is the one for which he was personally responsible at the time 
we were considering the Versailles treaty and the League of 
Nations. 

Mr. LODGE. TI hope the amendment proposed by the Senator 
rom Nevada will be voted down. I am quite ready to vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, while the Senator is on his 
feet may I inquire if the reservation which he has offered re- 
utes to the declaration which the Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. 
ilircHcocK] brought to the attention of the Senate on Friday 
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last, just before the resolution of ratification was voted on, at | 


which time the Senator from Massachusetts called for the regu- 
lar order? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it was ruled out. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And the Senator from Massachusetts said 
it was no part of the treaty, that it should not be offered, and 
prevented us from taking a vote on it. Is that the same matter 
that is now offered? 

Mr. LODGE. I did call for the regular order, and it was 
ruled out of order at that time, of course. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was ruled out of order at that time? 

Mr. LODGE. It was. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the rules of the Senate. 

Under the rules of the Senate, of course. 


Mr. LODGE. 


Mr. HARRISON. Was that the reason why the Senator ob- 
jected to it at that time? 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. Or was it because he did not think it was 
a part of the treaty at that time? 

Mr. LODGE. I did not think it was then a part of the treaty. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the Senator has changed his mind 
about that? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I do not think it is a part of the treaty 
now; but I think it is a wise thing to put it in, so that there 
may be no doubt in the minds of Senators on the other side, who 
seemed to think it wus of no value unless it was ratified in some 
form. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in order that I may understand 
the record as it now is presented to us, I should like to ask a 
question. As I understand the Senator from Massachusetts is 
offering to the supplementary treaty the declaration which was 
embodied in the four-power treaty? 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada to the reservation offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask that the amendment to the reservation 
may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. The Senator from Nevada offers 
to umend the reservation offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts by adding at the end thereof the following: 

The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction and declares that 
all domestic and political questions relating wholly or in part to its 


The amendment to the reservation 


internal affairs, including immigration, labor, coastwise traffic, tariff, 
commerce, the suppression of traffic in women and children and in 


opium and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic questions, are 
solely within the jurisdiction of the United States and are not under 
this treaty to be submitted in any way for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada to the reservation offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to call atten- 
tion to the identity not only of purpose but of very language 
of the reservation which it is intended by this amendment to 
make more specific and the language of the provision of the 
covenant of the League of Nations, to which a like reservation 
was attached. 

The reservation before us, being in substance the agreement 
supplementary to the four-power pact, reads: 


That the controversies to which the second paragraph of article 1 
refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which, according to prin 
ciples of international law, lie exclusively within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the respective powers. 


, 


Note the language— 

Within the domestic jurisdiction of the respective powers. 

The covenant of the League of Nations on that point reads as 
follows: 


If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them and 
is found by the council to arise out of a matter which by inter- 
national law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, 


the council shall so report. 

In other words, Mr. President, in framing the supplementary 
agreement which is reproduced in the reservation now before 
us, the framers went to the covenant of the League of Nations 
and not only adopted the idea there expressed but adopted the 


very language there expressed—that is to say, questions “ solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction ” of the parties. 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 


there is one important difference, and that is that under the 
League of Nations there was a reference to the council. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes: there wus a reference 
for adjustment to the council, and in this case there is a ref- 
erence tG representatives of the four powers interested. That 
is the essential difference between the two; but the point 
that the Senator from Massachusetts insisted that seme power 
other than the United States represented upon the council of 
the League of Nations would insist, for instance, that the sub- 
ject of immigration was not a domestic question, but was an 
international question, and that therefore the subject of immi- 
gration from the oriental countries to this country might 
become a matter for adjudication before the council. 

It was stoutly contended that it had been determined over 
and over again by the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
opinion having been produced here in the course of the debate, 
that such a question was domestic in its character and was not 
an international question, as well as that it had been treated 
as a domestic question in practically all international confer- 
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ences; but argument of that character did not prevail at all. 
It was considered so doubtful, it was considered so necessary to 
assure the people of the Pacific coast that the subject of 
oriental immigration should not be a matter for consideration 
by the council, lest it should held it was an international ques- 
tion that it was deemed advisable by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to safeguard the thing by offering thereto the reserva- 
tion which is now tendered by the Senator from Nevada as an 
amendment to the reservation, namely: 

The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction and declares that 
all domestic and political questions relating wholly or in part to its 
internal affairs, including immigration, labor, coastwise traffic, the 
tariff, commerce, the suppression of traffic in women and children, and 
in opium and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic questions, 
solely within the jurisdiction of the United States and are not 
under this treaty to be submitted in any way either to arbitration or 
to the consideration of ’the council or of the assembly of the League of 
Nations or any agency thereof, or to the decision or recommendation 
of any other power, 

It will be remembered that it was widely circulated through 
the United States by those whe were antagonistic 
League of Nations—I would not undertake to say that the 
Senator from Massachusetts was in any way responsible for 
it 
traffic in 
so forth ; 


are 


women and children might go on unrestricted, and 
and in order to protect us against that peril, this was 


likewise included in the reservation then offered by the Sen- | 


ater from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I am going to vote against the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada to the reservation offered 
by the Senater from Massachusetts. I indulge in these com- 
ments simply for the purpose of enabling the country to take a 


more accurate measurement of the motives which impelled the | 


making of the reservation in question to the covenant of the 
League of Nations and others of like character that 
entered at that time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before I vote upon this matter 
I desire to say a word. 

The second part of this reservation reads: 

That the controversies to which the second paragraph of article 1 
of the four-power treaty relating to Pacific possessions refers shall 
not be taken to embrace questions which according to principles of 
international law lie exclusively within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the respective powers. 

Who will decide whether or not a question is one which under 
principles of international law lies wholly within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the respective powers? 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator ask me? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I am asking for information. 

Mr. LODGE. Each one of the powers, of course, because it 
has to be unanimous. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I supposed. 
fact, it must be said that this reservation really has ne effect 
at all, because we will decide it for ourselves with the reserva- 


tion, and we would decide it for ourselves under the four-power | 


treaty without the reservation. 

Mr. LODGE. It will do no harm. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose so. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not follow the Senator’s logic: but it does 
no harm. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not see why my logic is not goed. 
domestic question; therefore this Government decides 
itself. It always will decide it fer itself. 
for itself if it were in the 
reservation. 

Mr. LODGE. 


it for 


four-power treaty without this 
Certainly; that is my belief. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. LODGE. But I think it is desirable, on account of the 
debate that has gone on here, to settle that doubt. 

Mr. BORAH 
bate here and a construction here will settle something in the 
future. Of course, if they ever read the debates, they would 
not be bound by them. 

Mr. LODGE. Not at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. LENROOT. Does net the Senator 


would take jurisdiction for the purpose of consideration, al- 
though there could be no conclusion or agreement unless we 
assented, while with the reservation the question of jurisdiction 
could be raised, and if either party should claim that it was 
not a proper subject of consideration under international law 
that would end the controversy? 

Mr. BORAH. That wouid be true without the reservation, 
because if they should raise the question and the United States 
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that the council would pass upon the question as to whether | 


were | 


So, as a matter of | 


It isa} 


It would decide it | 


But the trouble is that we assume that a de- | 


think there is this | 
distinetion : I agree with the Senator that the final result is the | 
same; but without the reservation it might be claimed that they | 
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should say, “ This ‘is a domestic question,” that would be the 
| end of it. 
| Mr. LENROOT. That would be the end of it so far as con- 

not agree to any conclusion with respect to it. 

Mr. BORAH. I am willing to vote for it, Mr. President, just 
as I voted for a great many other reservations—because it can 
do no harm, and it could not make the treaty worse than it is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to say just a word 
with reference to the claim by some Senators across the aisle 
that Senators are inconsistent in voting against the reservation 
proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prtrm an], 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsH] is entirely con- 
sistant in the position he takes, that he will vote against this 
amendment to the reservation proposed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, but I think every Senator must appreciate the 
distinction between the provision in the Versailles treaty for the 

| submission of questions, excluding domestic questions, and the 
submission under the four-power treaty. The Senator who 
| Offers this reservation voted against the similar reservation, as 

I recollect, under the Versailles treaty, when under the Ver- 
| sailles treaty it was proposed to submit the question of jurisdic- 
tion of the council to the council, where the United States did 
not participate and had no vote if it was a party to the dispute. 
Therefore under the Versailles treaty it was proposed, without 
the reservation that was adopted by the Senate, to let foreign 
nations determine for the United States, if they agreed unani- 
mously, that a question that we insisted was a domestic ques- 
tion was in fact an international question. So the reservation 
became highly necessary under the Versailles treaty; whereas 
under the four-power treaty, as the Senator from Idaho has 
well pointed out, there must be a unanimous conclusion, and 
| the fact is that under the fcour-power treaty if either party 
claims that the question is one of domestic jurisdiction and not 
international, that is the end of that question so far as any 
conference is concerned, 

Just one word with reference to the statement of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] that the Senator from Ne 
braska on last Friday offered this same proposition, and that it 
was excluded upon a point of order as not being a part of the 
treaty. The Senator from Nebraska did not call attention to 
this provision at all until that treaty had gotten beyond th: 
| stage of amendment and reservation under the rules of the Sen 
ate, and therefore no amendment or reservation was in order 
under the rules of the Senate at the time that the Senator from 
Nebraska called attention to it. 

Mr.-PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will answer first the last 
part of the Senator’s remarks. 

At the time that the Senator from Nebraska called attention 
to his reservation and tried to have it read, the Senator from 
Massachusetts raised the point of order and would not allow it 
to be rewd from the desk. Not only that, but at the time that 
the Senz:tor called attention to it, the Senator from Wisconsin 
could not have been very ignorant about the situation then, and 
at that time the resolution of ratification had not been adopted. 
At that time the Brandegee reservation had not been adopted, 
and the Senator can not claim the excuse that he did not know 
anything about it, because he had heard about it before we 
adopted the Brandegee reservation. He sat here and voted 
against amendment after amendment to the Brandegee reserva- 
tion time and time again. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And yet he did not offer any reservation as 
he is now offering to-day. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the Senator misunderstood me. I was 
not speaking of the Senator's amendment with reference to 
what I said about the Senator from Mississippi. I was speak- 
ing about his statement that the Senator from Nebraska offered 
the declaration which the Senator from Massachusetts now 
| offers, and which he said was excluded upon a point of order, 
which was not true. Of course, the Senator from Nevada did 
otfer his reservation, and, as I recollect, it was voted down. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not talking about the reservation 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. I say that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, as I believe the Recorp will diselose, called 
this matter to the attention of the Senate before there was a 
final vote en the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly; but after it had gotten beyond 
the stage of amendment under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Amendments could be offered to the reser- 
vation, however. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; not under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly. In fact, numbers of them 
were offered to the amendment after the statement by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, 


cerned the United States announcing beforehand that it would 














1922. 


Mr. LENROOT. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. If he will 
examine the Recorp, he will find that there was not one. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That, however, is not what I wished to say. 

Mr. President, in my mind fundamentally there is a great 
difference between the four-power pact and the League of Na- 
tions. I am not going to argue that; it is an endless subject, as 
I know; but I do not think this country was in any such danger 
of being discriminated against by a body that embraced as many 
nations as that did as it is in danger of being discriminated 
against in‘this particular four-power pact. 

Here is Japan, for instance, who bases her cause of complaint 
against the United States entirely on these very domestic ques- 
She is one of the four powers that will decide what is « 
domestic question under international law. There is Great 
Britain, which is chiefly interested in not having to go to the 
defense of Japan. She is not interested in our domestic affairs. 
France is in the same position. They have concocted this 
scheme for the purpose, as they say, of preventing war, and yet 
they know that the only chance of war between any of the four 
powers in the Pacific is one between Japan and the United 
States, and they know that the possible causes of such a war 
are all domestic. We are deliberately entering into a four- 
power pact, when the only cause of war we know of now be- 
fween any of the powers will arise out of questions solely con- 
cerning our domestic affairs, and yet we slur over these provi- 
sions affecting such questions. We know that immigration, the 
right of citizenship for Japanese subjects, and the right to own 
land in this country are the causes, if there are any causes, 
which threaten war between Japan and the United States. Yet 
we are willing to leave the determination of such questions in 
doubt. We are afraid now to say what we think. We are 
voing to wait until the question is raised in a conference of 
those powers, and when it is raised the Senator from Wisconsin 
will say, “ Well, we are not going to permit that question to be 
considered.” They would have a right to say, “ That was called 
to your attention when you were ratifying these treaties, and 
why did you not say specitically then that you were not going 
to permit these particular questions to be considered? You 
left it to be determined subsequently as to what constitutes 
domestic questions in international law. You did not say, ‘We 
ulone will decide what questions under international law are 
our domestic affairs,’ and by refusing to so say that, you leave 
it to the conference of the four powers to decide. 

When you had a chance to state detinitely that the United 
States alone would determine this question, and voted it down, 
you could not later object to a full consideration of such ques- 
tion by the four powers, and probably by three votes to your one 

hey would determine whether or not certain questions were 
domentie questions under international law. 

There is no comparison between the obvious danger of mis- 
understandings under this four-power pact and misunderstand- 
ings under a league of nations in which there are a great many 
neutral nations, disinterested nations, nations which have never 
sought other people’s territory, nations whose whole course has 
been fair and honorable and high. 

I can not understand why the Senators on the other side who 
thought this was so essential when the question was to be de- 
termined by practically all the civilized countries of the world 
ure now so careless and negligent that they will not take this 
opportunity, when the question is raised, of telling Japan once 


tions. 


and for all, “ This question is settled. There is no use of you 
keeping up your anger against the United States because of 


her passing laws against your subjects becoming citizens of the 
United States. We will never agree to it, no matter how many 
powers join you.” 

We might just as well now tell Japan that if the States of 
this Union see fit to prevent Japanese subjects from owning real 
property in those States, they have a right to do it, and this 
federal Government does not intend to interfere with it, by 
treaty or in any other way, and in fact that we are going to sus- 
tuin those States in such acts if they think their social condi- 
tions require it. 

We might just as well tell Japan now that if the people of 
the States want to separate their children in the public schools 
from the Japanese, this Federal Government is not going to 
interfere with them, by treaty or in any other way, but that it is 
soing to sustain those States. 

That is the way to stop the causes of war between the United 
States and Japan. Japan has never threatened Canada or 
Australia by reason of similar acts, It is constantly threatening 
the United States because of the pusillanimous conduct of the 
administrators of the Federal Government. You have an op- 
portunity now te epd the trouble, and if you end it now force- 
fully and strongly, you will not hear any more about it; but if 
you do not, if, after considering this question as it has been 
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considered for days; after trying to slip it out of the treaty, as 
was attempted the other day ; after voting down a reservation 
on Saturday of similar import to that I have offered to- day, 
you vote it down, you will — every encouragement to the 
Japanese Government and the Japanese people to keep up this 
futile quarrel which threatens war if there is anything on earth 
which does threaten war. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, just one word. The Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Pittman] questioned the accuracy of my 
Statement that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, Hite HCOcCK | 
did not call attention to this declaration until after the treaty 
had passed beyond the stage of amendment. On page 4496 of 
the REcorp it appears that the Senator from Nebraska did not 
call attention to this declaration until the treaty had passed 
beyond the stage of amendment or reservation, and the question 
before the Senate was the adoption of the resolution of ratifi- 
cation. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the statement just made by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] iimplies that the 


Senators in charge of this treaty did not know of the existence 
of this declaration while the treaty was passing through the 
amendatory stage. It implies that notwithstanding the fact 
that when the President sent the four-power treaty to the 
Senate that treaty was accompanied by a declaration explana- 
tory of it and was printed with it as if it were a part of it. 

In the very first speech made in opposition to the treaty I 
had the honor to point out that for some unaccountable reason 
an explanatory declaration made at the time or prior to the 
time the treaty itself was signed had not been incorporated in 
the body of the treaty. At that time no Senator here was of 
the opinion that the Senate was not to be permitted to pass 
upon the explanatory declaration and either advise and consent 
to its ratification or refuse to do so. 

When the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hitcucock] pointed 
out the fact that the declaration had not read in the 
Senate, and that the Senate had not passed upon it, if the 
matter had taken that course by oversight: if it had been true 
that the Senator from Wisconsin |Mr. LeENroor] either did not 
know of the existence of the declaration or had overlooked its 
existence; if it had been true that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopGe] had forgotten about it and failed to present 
it to the Senate for that reason, not the slightest difficulty would 
have been encountered, under the rules of the Senate, in taking 
such action as would have enabled either the Senator from Wis- 
consin or the Senator from Massachusetts to present the decla- 
ration to the Senate and have it voted upon. The fact is that 
for some reason, unexplained and wnascertainable, it was the 
policy of the Senator from Massachusetts not to have the decla- 
ration passed upon by the Senate at that time. 

Are we children that we should listen with great considera- 
tion to the statement that the explanatory declaration now 
offered to the supplementary treaty by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts as a reservation was not considered in connection with 
the four-power treaty because the Senator from Massachusetts 


been 


and those associated with him. in presenting the treaty to the 
Senate, had overlooked the necessity for presenting it? They 
were of the opinion then that it was not a part of the treaty 


and that the Senate should not have the opportunity of passing 
upon it. No other conclusion can be justified in the mind of 
anyone familiar with the procedure the Senate has followed 
during the consideration of the four-power treaty. 

Overnight the Senator from Massachusetts has reversed him- 
self. He has decided that the declaration should be given the 
status of a treaty and should be incorporated in the supple- 
mentary agreement. If it had been incorporated in the four- 
power treaty Japan, in ratifying the same, would of necessity 
ratify the interpretation of that treaty carried in the declara- 
tion. If she elects to do so, she will be at liberty, under the 
decision the Senate is now taking, to ratify the four-power 
treaty and reject the declaration incorporated in the reserva- 
tion offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. This would 
be accomplished by Japan rejecting the supplemental treaty. 

For some reason the Washington conference dealt with the 
real controversies between United States and Japan with 
creat reserve. It did not seek to work out to a final conclusion 
the one controversy which has imperiled the harmonious ac- 
cord between this Nation and the Japanese Empire. It may 
have been impossible to find a solution for that question, but if 
the question remains to harass in the future as it has annoyed 
and vexed in the past what wholesome result will be accom- 
plished by entering into a feur-power pact concerning the peace 
in regard to islands in a remote region of the Pacifie Ocean? 

Now we have an opportunity to make clear beyond dispute 
the attitude of the Government of the United States, that the 
questions defined in the amendment to the reservation proposed 
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by the Senator from Nevada, admittedly domestic questions, 
will not be submitted by the United States to a conference of 
other powers. Mow is the time to say that it is the policy of 
this Government to reserve unto itself the exclusive right to 
determine those questions. If you will do that, and Japan 
agrees to the treaty, you will have accomplished something. If 
you refuse to do it, you will not have laid the ghost which has 
frightened, if it has not terrorized, a beautiful, prosperous, 
glorious section of. the United States. 

Underlying the question of Japanese land ownership, Japanese 
immigration, and race equality, as asserted by Japan, are in- 
stinets and convictions that can neither be influenced nor domi- 
nated by senatorial action. You can not drive from the breasts 
of the people who live in the beautiful State of California the 
conviction that for themselves, under their constitution and 
laws, they will determine who shall own real property in 
California. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield. 

Mr, PITTMAN. It is not only the State of California, but 
a number of other Western States have adopted similar laws 
and there are more pending. As this blight has consumed the 
richest valleys of California, it is moving eastward all the 
time. It has commenced to affect the people all over the West. 
It is going to affect them more and more, because it is a notori- 
ous fact that the so-callea gentlemen’s agreement with Japan 
with regard to immigration is a fraud on this Government. 
Every day of the world one can meet Japanese laborers right in 
the city of Washington, for instance, who can not speak more 
than two or three words of the English language, and some of 
them will admit they have only been in the United States six 
months. That can be ascertained right down here at the Japa- 
nese employment bureau. 

There is nothing to prevent them coming in under the gentle- 
men’s agreement. They are not prohibited from going into 
Mexico, and when they get into Mexico they are outside of the 
jurisdiction of the Japanese Government. They walk across the 
border of the United States as they see fit. It is getting worse 
all the time. No part of this country is going to submit to it 
finally. It is acute now only in the Western States, but it is 
going to be acute elsewhere. We might as well settle this ques- 
tion, and have done with it now, because there are going to be 
measures brought before Congress absolutely excluding the Japa- 
nese from this country. It may be the cause of a lot of trouble, 
but I say we should fix it now while dealing with this question, 
and let them understand it, instead of putting the trouble upon 
posterity. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada is 
right when he states that the question to which I have been 
addressing myself is not confined to the State of California. I 
was using California as an illustration, for in that State the 


situation, as respecting conflict between Japanese claims to the | 


right of land ownership and the assertion of their claims, has 
been more acute than perhaps in any other State. Instead of 


solving the problem we are merely prolonging and postponing it | 


and making the final solution more difficult. 

If the Washington conference and the treaties negotiated 
through its instrumentality have engendered in the minds of 
the representatives of Japan the belief that through these 
treaties or otherwise she is to be given her way, and her citi- 
zens permitted to come into the United States and take over 
and own real estate and, through economic measures, gain con- 
trol of large territories in this country, that conference will 
have postponed the settlement of a great problem which it ought 
to have solved, and will have done more harm than good. 

Why not deal frankly? Why all this mystery? Why should 


there be any question about whether it is in the treaty or not | 


in it? We know that the most important problem connected 
with all the subjects of negotiation entered into by the Wash- 
ington conference was.the very one which the conference for 
some reason refused to deal with definitely. 

The Senator.from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] has undergone 
a change of heart and concluded that it is necessary to put in 
this treaty the declaration which he scorned to place in the 
four-power treaty. While we are doing it let us make the ac- 
complishment so effective that all will know we have performed 
our duty wisely. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it seems to be the desire 
of the Senator from Wisconsin |Mr. LeENRoot] to convey the 
impression that Senators on this side of the aisle, when the 
League of Nations discussion was pending some two years ago, 
objeeted to having it made definite and certain that the United 
States alone should be the judge as to whether or not a question 
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was of a domestic nature. He has sought to convey to the 
Senate the impression that Senators on this side of the aisle 
voted against having the United States judge for itself. 

That is absolutely incorrect in accordance with the record, 
It is true that when the reservation which the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopeE] offered was pending in the Senate 
the Democrats, with one or two exceptions, voted against it, 
but it was not on the ground of the immigration question, It 
was because there was a ridiculous element in that reservation, 
and I regret somewhat that the Senator from Nevada | Mr, 
PirTMAN] has incorporated that in the reservation now pre- 
sented. For instance, that reservation provided not only that 
the United States reserved to itself domestic questions, such as 
immigration, the tariff, labor, and questions that were purely 
domestic, but it included, as the reservation now offered by the 
Senator from Nevada includes, a statement that traffic in women 
and children was a question entirely domestic. 

That was what we objected to at that time, because this 
country has for years entered into treaties with other countries 
to restrict and prohibit international traffic in women and 
children, and it is not a domestic question when it comes to 
an international traffic. It was a great evil; it was only sup- 
pressed by international agreements, and it was those agree- 
ments which were to be placed under the jurisdiction of the 
League of Nations, just as other international agreements were 
to be. It was for that reason we voted against the reservation. 

Moreover, I call the attention of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that the matter did not rest there, and he ought to remem- 
ber that. I myself offered a reservation which covered the 
subject, and 36 Democrats voted for it, all the Democrats except 
two voting for it, and every Republican voting against it. It 
read as follows: 

4. That the United States is not required and hereby declines to sub- 
mit to the league, its council or assembly, for decision, report, or recom- 
mendation, any matter whieh it considers to be a domestic question, 
such as immigration, labor, tariff, or other matters relating to its 
internal affairs, 

I can read to the Senator, if he desires, the names of Demo- 
erats who voted for that reservation, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And I ean read to him the names of 
those who voted against it, including the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin himself. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did the Senator at that time think the 
reservation proposed by him was necessary for the protection 
of the United States? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The fact that I offered it indicated that 
I thought it was wise, and as long as the question had been 
raised whether or not that matter could be decided by the 
council, I was willing, and every Democrat in the Senate was 
willing, to have it definitely stated, just as we now contend 


| that the United States should be the sole and only judge of 


whether a question presented is domestic or not. I 
Senator whether he is not misrepresenting us 
ticular? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; because I was just going to ask th 
Senator another question. Did he not vote for the Versailles 
treaty without that or any other reservation? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I cast a great many votes, and I was 
ready to take the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Without any reservation? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Without any reservation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, But when it came down to a question 


the 
par- 


ask 
in that 


' of discussion I presented a number of reservations, and this 


was one of them. So it does not lie in the mouth of the 
Senator who voted against it to charge us with not being 
ready to have the United States reserve to itself, as we now 
propose that it shall reserve to itself, the decision of whether 
a question is domestic or not, particularly now when immigra- 
tion is involved. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator could not have thought it neces- 
sary or he surely would not afterwards have voted for the Ver 
sailles treaty without any reservation. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I see the Senator from Wisconsin does 
not withdraw his charge. He allows it to stand just as it 
wis, 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. The Senator from Wisconsin 
repeats that the Senator from Nebraska, the Senator from 
Nevada, and others of his colleagues, did not at that time think 
this reservation of such importance that they were not willing 
to vote for the Versailles treaty without it, and they did vote 
for the Versailles treaty without it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, we voted for this reservation. I 
brought the reservation here and demanded a roll call on it ; 
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we had a roll call on it, and the Democratic Senators went on 
record in favor of it, and yet the Senator does not withdraw his 
charge that the Democrats did not stand fer that position then 
iust as they stand for it now. 
" Mr. LENROOT. Certainly net, beeause the Senator aban- 
doned that position when he voted for the Versailles treaty 
without that reservation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; this was after the vote to which the 
Senator referred. This was the Jast position taken, and it was 
my position at that time. 


Now, Mr. President, another thing. It seems to become an 


issue here as to whether or not I offered as an amendment to | 


the treaty pending on Friday what is now offered as a reserva- 
tion by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover]. 
like to knew when I had an opportunity te offer it. I rose here 


and called attention to the faet before the vote had come, before | 


the treaty had beeen ratified, that a very important part of 
the treaty had been dropped out, had beeen ignored, and had 
not been aeted on. 

I supposed when I called attention to the fact that the great 
constitutional lawyer from Wisconsin or the eminent scholar 
statesman from Massachusetts would take the proper par- 
liamentary course to have it acted on. It would not have 
heen difficult. All that was required was a motion to recommit 

to the committee, vote en it in committee, and report it back 
to the Senate, and that would have ended it. It 


heen handled in 15 minutes, or at least in half an hour. But 


instead of that these great statesmen, constitutional and other- | 


wise, insisted on pushing it through, until they have found 
themselves in such a muddle that they are now forced, after 
two days of debate, to come in and present as a reservation the 
very thing that they undertook to laugh out of court as a part 
of the treaty. 

| shall vote for the reservation, but I can not consider that 
it puts the United States in the pesition that we would be in 
if it were ineerperated as a part of the treaty. As presented 
t is an admission to Japan that the declaration is not a part 


I would | 


could have 
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of the treaty whicl: we are supposed toe have ratified on Friday, | 
and Japan can go on and ratify the treaty with the four articles | 


ratified by the Senate on Friday, and Japan can do as she 
pleases with regard to the ratification of the supplementary 
treaty. Japan can do more than that. Japan can decline to 
accept the reservation which is now presented for ratification. 
Japan ean decline to accept the reservation and leave you hang- 
ig between heaven and earth as to whether you will accept 
it without a reservation. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Japan can decline to accept any of the 
treaties, 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Yes; but Japan will not. 
very eager to accept the four-power treaty. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Oh, I do not doubt it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; she will accept it, because by the 
four-power treaty she gets the United States as an ally, be- 
cause by the four-power treaty she gets a guaranty practically 
of the support, moral if not armed, of the United States in the 
possessions which she holds in the Pacific Ocean. 

Japan will be very sure to ratify that treaty, but when it 
comes to ratifying the treaty which we are to act upon to-day 
she may or she may not accept it. If she accepts it, she may or 
she may not accept our reservation, or she may in accepting 
the treaty specifically say that she declines to accept our reser- 
vation, Thus we are leaving this great question, which in 
Japan is a great national question, the great question of con- 
troversy with the United States, in a state of uncertainty. 
So, while I shall vote for the reservation now offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts after two days, in which his mind 
has gradually reached a point where he thought he had to do 
something, I shall vote for it with the feeling that it is a weak 
substitute for what would have been a conclusive provision in 
the original treaty. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, just a word touch 
the attenuated distinction which the Senator from W 
consin [Mr. LeENrRoot] finds to exist between the entertainment 
hy the council of the League of Nations of a question said to be 

domestic question and the entertainment of a like question 
hy a conference called under the provisions of the four-power 
paet, 

[ wish to remind the Senator just exactly what the provisions 
of the covenant of the League of Nations are in the particular 

which he has referred. He must, of course, have referred 
to this elause of article 15 of the covenant, namely: 

If a report by the council is unanimously agreed to by the members 

creof other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to 
the dispute, the members of the league agree that they will not go to 

r with any party to the dispute which complies with the recommenda 
Uons of the report. 


Japan will be 


is- 








to make war upon Japan. 


| 2 Democratic President, while the treaty 
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Mr. President, admitting for the purpose of the discussion 
that that would include questions of jurisdiction, which is by 
no means clear, what does it mean? It means that if a con- 
troversy were submitted to the council of the league which the 
United States insisted involved a domestic question and not un 





| international question, and every one of the seven powers rep- 


resented upon the council, exclusive of the United States and 
the other party to the controversy, said we were wrong about 
it, that it was, in fact, an international and not a domestic ques- 
tion, what then? Then the United States agrees, assuming, of 
course, that the clause referred to includes question of juris- 
diction, that it will not go to war with the other country; that 
is all, 

We are not going to go to war with any country of which I 
ean think on account of any tariff question; and I searcely 
think we would care to wage war with any country on the 
question of the traffic in women and children; but, of course, 
there is a possibility that we might become involved in war 
with some country on such a question as immigration. How- 
ever, So far as human intelligence can forecast the future, there 
is not a chance of our getting into war with any country except 
Japan on that question, and we are never going to go to war 


with Japan on account of any question of immigration. We are 
perfectly satisfied, with the situation as it stands. We are 


entitled, if we care to do so, to exclude Japanese from this 


country. We have no treaty that we shall not do so. We 
have a “gentlemen’s agreement” that Japan will not allow 


Japanese to come here. 
to us, 


The situation is perfectly satisfactory 
So far as that element is concerned, we are not going 
If Japan should cheose to enact 
a provision of law to the effect that no white people shall be 


; admitted as immigrants to Japan for commercial purposes, the 


United States would not utter a word by way of protest. 
Japan has that kind of a law new, in substance, and it is per- 
fectly satisfactory to us. In other werds, we are not going to 
make war upon Japan, however much she may be disposed to 
make war upon us upon any question of immigration. 

So, Mr. President, we might say that such a possibility is so 
remote that the illustration to which the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has invited our attention can not be regarded by statesmen 
as worthy of any consideration. For all practieal purposes the 
two occupy identically the same situation. It was, however, 
deemed necessary by the esteemed Senator from Massachusetts 
and his associates upen the other side of the Chamber to put 
that limitation upon the covenant. Now, they think it is not 
necessary to attach it to the pending treaty. What is the dif- 
ference? The Versailles treaty was framed and presented by 
now before us was 
framed and presented by a Republican President. That is all 
the difference between the two propositions. Why dissimulate 
about it? Why seek to escape from the perfectly obvious con- 
clusion that the thing is right or wrong as it comes from a 
Democratic or a Republican President? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, 
which the vote is to be taken? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
adoption of the amendment the Senator 
PITTMAN ], 


what is the question on 


the 
| Mr. 


is 


question on 


of from Nevada 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the 


same announcement as heretofore with reference to the transfer 
of my pair with the Senator from Oklahoma |Mr. Harrerp] 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKiNs] 
to senior Senator from Texas |Mr. CuLBERSON] and 
‘* vea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when Mr. HEFiin’s name was called). 
I wish to say that my colleague [Mr. Herrin] is absent from 
the city on business of the Senate. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perprer]. I that 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeiiar}]. On this 
question I am informed he would vote as [ am about to vote, 


the vote 


this an- 


ask 


therefore I feel at liberty to vote, and vote “ nay.” 
Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 


former vote. I vote “ nav.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. If he were present he would 
as I am about to vote. I therefore yote “ nay.” 


vote 
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Mr. EDGE, 


{ inquire if the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 


OwEN] has voted * 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. EDGE. 


all matters 


that pair. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 


from 


West 


called Robinson amendment. 


The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 49, as follows: 


Ashurst 
Broussard 
Mletcher 
I'rance 
Gerry 
Class 


all 
Dursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Colt 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dial 
Dillingham 
iidge 
Ernst 
Fernald 


Borah 
Brandegee 
Caraway 
(‘row 
Culberson 


treaty now 


Virginia 
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He has not. 
I have a general pair with that Senator. 
informed that if present he would vote as I propose to vote on 
relating to the 
Therefore I shall take the liberty of voting. 

Mr. CARAWAY, 
Illinois [Mr,. McKIn ey]. 


{ Mr. 


YERAS—21. 


Ifarris 
Llarrison 
Johnson 

La Follette 
Overman 
Pittman 


Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Simmons 
Stanley 
Swanson 


NAYS—49. 


lrelinghuysen 
Gooding 
Hale 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Keyes 
Lenroot 
Lodge 
MeCormick 
McCumber 
McLean 
McNary 
Moses 

NOT 
Harreld 
Ileflin 
Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Kendrick 


Myers 
Nelson 
New 

Oddie 
Page 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Rawson 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 


VOTING—26., 


McKellar 

McKinley 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 


under 


ELKINS]. 


Trammell 


Walsh, Mass. 


Watson, Ga, 


Sutherland 
Townsend 

Underwood 
Wadsworth 


Walsh, Mont. 


Warren 


Watson, Ind. 


Weller 
Williams 
Willis 


Pepper 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Smith 
Stanfield 


consideration. 
I vote “ nay.” 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
I am unable to obtain a transfer of 
If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 
The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cut- 
BERSON] is unavoidably absent and is paired by transfer with 
the Senator 
the senior Senator from Texas would vote “yea” on the pend- 
ing amendment and would also have voted “yea” on the so- 


If present, 





Norris 
Owen 


du Pont King 
Elkins Ladd 

So Mr. PirtMAN’s amendment to the reservation offered by 
Mr. LopGr was rejected. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I offer as an amendment to 
the reservation proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
|Mr. LopGe] a reservation which was voted on when the four- 
power treaty was under consideration. 

This reservation expresses the understanding of the United 
States that the parties to the four-power treaty will respect the 
rights and possessions of other nations, and will refrain from 
aggressive acts themselves. It also provides that if a dispute 
which is not settled by diplomacy ‘arises between any one of the 
four powers and an outside nation, all nations claiming an in- 
terest in the controversy shall be permitted to participate in a 
conference called to settle the controversy. 

In view of the fact that the Senator from Massachusetts a 
day or two ago did not see fit to incorporate in the four-power 
treaty the declaration which he now presents as a reservation 


to this treaty, I express the hope that he will recede from the | 


position heretofore taken, and accept this very wholesome reser- 
vation, which will relieve me from much anxiety in regard to 
the effect of the four-power treaty and the treaty supplementary 
to it. 

[ ask that the reservation may be stated. 

The VICK PRESIDENT, The reservation will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, at the end 
of the reservation offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Loner] to the resolution of ratification of “ Executive O,” 
the following: 


And the United States understands that each of the high contracting 


parties will respect the rights and possessions of all other nations, and | 


refrain from all acts of aggression against any other power or powers. 

If there should develop between any of the high contracting parties 
md any other power or powers a controversy which is not satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord 


existing between any party or parties to this compact and any other | 
or powers, the high contracting parties shall invite all powers | 


caimieg an interest in the controversy to a joint conference to which 
the whole subject will be referred for consideration and adjustment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas |Mr. Rosinson] to the 
reservation offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment to the reservation was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the reserva- 
tion offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Vr. HARRISON. Mr. President, is this question on the 
ratification of the supplemental treaty? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it is on the adoption of the 
reservation offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, 

The reservation was agreed to. ¢ , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the reso. 
lution of ratification as amended. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present coneurring therein) 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive (' 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, an agreement between the 
United States, the British Empire, France, and Japan, supplementars 
to the treaty between the same four powers relating to their insula} 
possessions and insular dominions, and defining the application of the 
term “ insular pocnraneas and insular dominions ” as relating to Japan, 
signed at Washington February 6, 1922, subject to the following res. 
ervation and understanding, which is hereby made a part and condition 
of this resolvtion of ratification and which repeats the declaration of 
intent and understanding made by the representatives of the powers 
signatories of the four-power treaty relating to their insular possessions 
and insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean. 

1, That the four-power treaty relating to Pacific possessions shalj 
apply to the mandated islands in the Pacific Ocean: Provided, however, 
That the making of the treaty shall not be deemed to be an assent on 
the part of the United States of America to the mandates and shall not 
preclude agreements between the United States of America and the 
mandatory powers, respectively, in relation to the mandated islands 

2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph of article 1 
of the four-power treaty relating to Pacific nee refers shall not 
be taken te embrace questions which, according to principles of inte: 
national Jaw, lie exclusively within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
respective powers. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the treaty has to be reported 
to the Senate, does it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is the question now on the ratification o/ 
the treaty? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be reaching. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I want to say just a sentence 
in regard to the ratification of this treaty. 

I vote for the ratification of this treaty, but I do so because it 
modifies and minimizes the four-power treaty. I would not vote 
for it if it were an independent instrument; but I vote for i) 
solely and alone because it minimizes the other treaty. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, before the roll is called I de 
sire to state that in voting for this treaty I do so because it 
tends to sterilize the quadruple alliance. 

Several Senators. Vote! 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the treaty may be reported to tlie 
Senate and submitted to a vote, unless it has been reported to 
the Senate. If so, the fact escaped me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that i! 
has not yet been reported to the Senate. 

The treaty, with the resolution of ratification, as amended, 
was reported to the Senate and the amendment was concurred 
in, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the resolution of ratification, as amended. 
call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKIntey]; but ss 
he would vote on this question as I expect to vote, I am at lil) 
erty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CULBERSON’s name was ¢alled) 
The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] is unavoidab| 
absent. If he were present, he would vote “ vea.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I have a gen 
eral pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mi 
ExLkins]. I understand that if he were present he would volv 
as I intend to vote, so I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.’ 

Mr. GERRY (when Mr. HEFLIN’s name was called). The 
junior Senator from Alabama {[Mr. Herrin] is necessarily de 
tained on business of the Senate. If present, he would vote 
“veo.” 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). I have 
standing pair with the Senator from Wyoming [ Mr. Kenprick 
However, as his vote upon this question, as upon others to-day 
would be like my own, in accordance with my understandin- 
with him I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating my pre 
vious announcement, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when Mr. RANSDELL’s name was Called) 
The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSpELL] is detaine: 
on business of the Senate. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I am informe:| 
that my pair, if present, would vote as I intend to vote on thi 
question. Therefore I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 


That is the next question we shall 


The question now is on agreeing to 
The Secretary wil! 


Making the 
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tr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
ator from Connecticut |Mr. BranpecEer], the Senator from | 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont], the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELkrns], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [|Mr. Harretp], the Senator from North 
Dakota | Mr. Lapp], the Senator from Lilinois [Mr. McKrntey], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newserry], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. NicHortson], the Senator from South Dakota 
i\Mr. Norspeok], the Senator from Nebraska |Mr. Norris], the 
nator from Pennsylvania [|Mr. Pepper], and the Senator 
om Oregon | Mr. STANFIELD], if present, would vote “ yea” on 
this question, 

\ir. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx] is absent on official business, and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] is unavoidably absent. 
lf present they would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 73, nays 0, as follows: 


~ 


\ 


YRAS—7B. 
Ashurst Gerry Moses Spencer 
ial Glass Myers Stanley 
Lroussard Gooding Nelson Sterling 
ursum Hale New Sutherland 
Calder Harris Oddie Swanson 
Cameron Harrison Overman ‘Townsend 
Capper Hitchcock Owen Trammell 
Caraway Johnson Page Underwood 
Colt Jones, Wash, Phipps Wadsworth 
Cummins Kellogg Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Curtis Keyes Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Dial King Pomerene Warren 
Dillingham La Follette Rawson Watson, Ind, 
Ldge Lenroot Robinson Weller 
iirnst Lodge Sheppard Williams 
Fernald McCormick Shields Willis | 
Fletcher McCumber Shortridge 
rranee McLean Simmons 
l'relinghuysen McNary Smoot 
NOT VOTING—23. | 

Borah Ifarreld McKinley Ransdell 
hrandegee Heflin Newberry heed 
Crow Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Smith 
Culberson Kendrick Norbeck Stanfield 
du Pent Ladd Norris Watson, Ga. 
hikins McKellar Pepper 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 73 
and the bays none. Two-thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the aflirmative, the resolution of ratification as 


amended jis agreed to and the treaty is ratified. 
NAVAL ARMAMENT TREATY, 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to call up the treaty on the limitation 
of naval armament, which I will ask to have read by title. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the treaty 

title. 

The ASSISTANT SKCRETARY: 
Executive L. Treaty between the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan, agreeing to a limitation of naval armament. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall not ask to have the treaty read to-night, 
but I wished to bring it before the Senate, so that it would be 
the unfinished business. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS- 
DOC, NO. 174). 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in legislative session, I 
present a conference report on the bill (H. R. 10329) making 
uppropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1923, and for other purpases. 

The Assistant Secretary read the report, as follows: 


by 


CONFERENCE REPORT (S, 


as 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10329) “making appropriations for the Department of the In 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes,” having met, after full and free conference have 
igreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 
18, 19, 20, 27, 29, 30, 32, 34, 35, 40, 44, 45, 48, 52, 57, GO, G1, ¢ 
66 67, 84, 87, 102, 105, 106, 109, 110, and 111. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 23, 86, 87, 41. 46. 
19, 64, 65, 68, 69, S8, 92, 95, 98, 99, 101, 104, 107, and 108; and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the sume with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $60,000” ; and the Semate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $12,300"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 


9 
o, 
1 “~ 


9 

>, 
> 

tied, 


duns 
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| agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 


| agreement to the amendment 


| agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 


| the sum proposed, insert “ $450”; 
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That the House recede from its dis- 


Amendment numbered 8: 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered & and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $3,600"; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede frem its dis 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum preposed imsert “$19,900”; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$13,500”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its dis- 
14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum prepoesed insert “$17,100”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis 
of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $14,520"; and the Senate agree to the 


| Same, 


Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its dis 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $600”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $18,120"; and the Senate agree to the 
sume, 

Amendment number 21: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$14,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22. and 
agree to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $17,600"; and the Senate agree to the 
sale, 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
and the Senate agree to the 


oo. 


as 


agree 


same, 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede 
disagreement to the amendment of fhe Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $15,490; and the Senate agree to the 
sume, 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “* $14,650"; nnd the Senate agree to the 


from its 


as 


same. 
Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $18,250"; and the Senate agree to the 
sume. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 


agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lien of 
the sum proposed insert “$15,500; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 


agree to the seme with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $17,100; and the Senate agree to 
the sume. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disugreement to the amendment of the Seuate numbered 38, and 
ngree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore the 
sum stricken out by said amendment, and on page 15 of the 
bill. in line 19, strike out “1922” and insert in lieu thereof 
“7921: and the Senate agree to the sane. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, follows. In Heu of 
the matter inserted by said amendinent ‘rt cine following: 


as 


ins 









A622 


CO 


6s Ur , 


au Spokane, and Seattle, 
izgree to the same 

\inendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its 
lisazreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 

agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 

the sum proposed insert “* $525,000"; and the Senate agree to 

the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Restore 
{he matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “For the continued investigation of the feasibility of 
irrigation, water storage, and related problems on the Colorado 
River and investigation of water sources of said river, $100,- 
OOO”: and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert * $325,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
Salne. 

Ainendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
tlle sum proposed, insert ‘* $225,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment 
disagreement 


ouver, Washington ”; and the Sen- 


ate 


numbered 86: That the House recede from its 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert * $1,450,940"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89. and 
agree to the same with an aniendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $65,500"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 990, 
ind agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $178,700"; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 983: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 93, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ineluding not to exceed $19,000 for reconstruction and im- 
provement of about 4 miles of entrance road, $22,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendtiuent of the Senate numbered 94, and 
agree to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $43,000; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“for continuing the widening of the Nisqually Glacier to Para- 
dise Valley Road, $21,800”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 97, and 
to the same with an amendment follows: In lieu of 
sum proposed insert * $106,800"; and the Senate agree to 
same, 


its 


as 


agree 
the 
the 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 100, 
aud agree to the sanre with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $37,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

\inendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $78,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 
omumiittee of conference not 
ments numbered 43, 47, 50, 51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 

4, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82, 91, 112. and 113. 
i. EE. Warren, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
LEE S. OveRMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


as 


The have agree] 


5S. 


amend- 


44,..%2, 


upon 
59, TO, 
= 


fo, ¢ 


Louts C. CRAMTON, 
sURTON L. FRENCH, 
C. D. CARTER, 

Managers on the part of the House, 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this is a partial report. Thera 
were a great many differences, probably over a hundred. There 
are quite a large number yet undisposed of, some of them of 
rather a serious nature, which will provoke some debate, without 
doubt, unless we send it back on the theory that it must go }ya: k 
anyway. I therefore move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. McNARY. Before the motion is put, I desire to inquire 
of the chairman of the committee what action the Senate con. 
ferees took with regard to the appropriation for the nations) 
park in Arizona? 

Mr. WARREN. That has gone to the House among the ijems 
unacted on, except to have it sent back. 

Mr. McNARY. There has been no decision upon it? 

Mr. WARREN. No decision whateyer. 

Mr. McNARY. It would not be proper at this time to move 
that the Senate conferees insist on the amendment? 

Mr. WARREN. I hardly think at this stage that would je 
proper, I judge there will be more or less inquiry, and perhaps 
I had better let the matter go over until to-morrow and have 
it printed in the meantime. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
and be printed. 

As in legislative session, 


The conference report will go ove: 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. ODDIE presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Public Service Commission of Nevada, praying for the 
repeal of sections 18 and 15a of the transportation act of 1920, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 

Mr. MOSES presented a resolution adopted by the Hampton 
Falls (N. H.) Grange. favoring the sharing by union labor in the 
matters of deflation of wages and increase in working hours as 
essential to the welfare of New Hampshire so as to conform to 
existing agricultural conditions, which was referred to the Com 
mittee on Edueation and Labor. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of members of the congreg: 
tion of the Union Evangelical Church, of Three Rivers. and sun 
dry citizens of Andover and Groton, in the State of Massachu 
setts, praying for the ratification of the treaties prepared }) 
the Conference on Limitation of Armament, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented the following resolutions of the Legislatur 
of Massachusetts, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary : 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In the year one thousand nine hundred and twenty-livo 
Resolutions in favor of an amendment of the Constitution of the United 


States giving Congress power to regulate the hours of labor of women 

and minors. 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts, believing tha 
there is injustice, both to industries and labor, by reason of the lack 
uniformity in the laws of the several States respecting the hours 0! 
labor of women and minors, respectfully petitions the Congress of the 
United States that Congress propose an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States giving it power to regulate the hours of labor o 
women and minors and to make the same uniform throughout the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of these resolutions be sent by ‘he 
secretary of the Commonwealth to the Presiding Officers of bwth 
branches of Congress and to each of the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from Massachusetts. 

In house of representatives, adopted March 8, 1922. 

In senate, adopted in concurrence March 13, 1922. 

A true copy. Attest: 

F. W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 


Mr. FRANCE presented the following resolution of the Legis 


| lature of Maryland, which was referred to the Committee ou 


| 
| 


Agriculture and Forestry : 
SENATE OF MARYLAND, 
February 28, 1922 
introduced, read first time, and referred to the 
mittee on agriculture and labor. 


Whereas the development of the farm implement and machinery 
ness in the United States has resulted in. the production of vast nut 
bers of differing types and sizes of such labor-saving devices ; and 

Whereas manufacture and distribution of such a great multiplicity © 
types and models of farm implements and machinery results in a vis! 
economic waste through duplication of plant, operating costs, adver! 
ing costs, and selling expense and adds to the price which the far 
must pay for farm machinery and implements of all kinds: and 

Whereas during the recent war the War Industries Board made - 
stantial strides toward the standardization of certain kinds and |) 
of farm implements and machinery with consequent economic adyantis: 
to both manufacturer and the farmer: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Maryland, That the Joint (on 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry of the United States be requested «0! 
urged to investigate the feasibility of causing all forms and types 
farm implements and machinery to be standardized so as to elimin 
uneconomic duplication and waste and the consequent enhancement '' 
cost of production and distribution of such implements and machine! 
and be it further ° 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the chairm: 
of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry of the United Sta 
and to the chairman of the Committees on Agriculture in the Unitet 
States Senate and House of Representatives, 


Joint resolution 











REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

\ bill (S. 3307) authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer 
o the city of Springfield, Mass., certain streets within the 
Springfield Armory Military Reservation, Mass., and for other 
purposes (Rept. 578); and ' 

\ bill CH. R. 10297) to extend the limitations of time upon 
the issuance of medals of honor, distinguished service crosses, 
and distinguished service medals to persons who served in the 
Army of the United States during the World War (Rept. No, 

i7). 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
tine, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 


By Mr. NEW; 
\ bill (S. 3342) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
White (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

\ bill (S. 3848) for the relief af Lincoln County, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BALL: 

\ bill (S. 3544) to authorize the widening of Fourth Street 
south of Cedar Street NW., in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3345) changing the name of Keokuk Street in the 
county of Washington, D. C., to Military Road; to the Com- 
nittee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. BALL (by request) : 

\ bill (S. 
act to establish a code of laws in the District of Columbia”; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 3347) to provide surgical or medical treatment for 
the men of the Army, National Guard, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Public Health Service, and Coast and Geodetic 
Survey who have been honorably discharged from the service; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

by Mr. OWEN: 

\ bill (S. 3848) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to render final judgment on any claims of the Cherokee 
Nation against the United States in relation to tribal lands, 
funds, or property ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. NEW: 

A joint resolution 
tenant Colonel Mears : 
tee on Military Affairs. 

bv Mr. FRANCE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 184) authorizing the President 
o send the World War Foreign Debt Commission or a repre- 
sentative or representatives of said commission or other com- 
iissioners or delegates whom he may select to represent him 
to the International Keconomic Conference to be held at Genoa: 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Res. 1883) recognizing title of Lieu- 


(3... 
is 2 commissioned officer; to the Commit- 


AMENDMENTS OF WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 
Mr. CUMMINS submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 


propriate $350,000 for the preparation for historical 
of certain documents and information 
seldiers from the several States and the District 
who were in the military service of the 
World War, etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
10871, the War Department appropre-tion bill, which wus re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 

He also submitted an amendment providing that appropria- 
tions or allotments for general improvement or maintenance 
shall hereafter be available for the dredging of channels to 


purposes 
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3346) to amend section 1180 of the act entitled “An | 





| the Navy from the 12th day of October, 


linding places when satisfactory evidence is submitted by the | 


localities concerned that such channels will be used 
meree to an extent commensurate with the cost and that other 
landing places are not economically available to serve the same 
localities or industries, ete., intended to be proposed by him tro 
House bill 10871, the War Department appropriation bill, which 
us referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 
A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on March 27, 
1022, the President had approved and signed the act (S. 3265) 


LXII——292 


by com- | 


462: 











construing the expression “all employees in the classified 
civil service of the United States,” as used in section 1 of the 
act of May 22, 1920, entitled “An act for the retirement of 
employees in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” 

REPORT OF THE ALASKAN ENGINEERING COMMISSION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Possessions: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress the 
report of the Alaskan Engineering Commission for the period 
from January 1 to December 31, 1920. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 
THE Wuite House, March 27, 1922. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business in closed session. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock p. m.) the Sen- 
ate in open executive took a until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, March 28, 1922, at 12 o’dock meridian. 


session recess 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate 
lative day of March 16), 1922. 


March 27 


(ledis- 
UNDERSECRETARY STATE. 

William Phillips, of Massachusetts, now envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to the Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg, to be Undersecretary of State. 


OF 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY STATE. 
Leland Harrison, of Illinois, now a secretary of embassy or 
legation of Class 1, assigned to the Department of State, to be 


Assistant Secretary of State, 


OF 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 
Genevieve Cline to be appraiser merchandise in customs 
collection district No. 41, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in place of Joseph Pelcinski. 


s 
of 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Arthur Wellington Doland, of Washington, to be register of 

the land office at Spokane, Wash., vice John L. Wiley, resigned. 
RECEIVER OF PuBLiIc MONEYS. 

Frank Adelbert Savage, of Washington, to be receiver of pub- 

lic moneys at Spokane, Wash., vice William F. Page, resigned. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy, 

Lieut. Commander Cleon W, Mauldin to be a commander j 

the Navy from the 11th day of February, 1921. 
The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 


i 


nh 


; 4 > | ers in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1921: 
concerning officers and | 


of Columbia | 
"nited States during the | 


Christopher R. P. Rodgers. 
William A. Hall. 
Lieut. Commander Charles M. Austin to be a commander in 
1921. 

Lieut. Commander John P. Miller to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 2d day of December, 1921. 

Lieut. Commander Harry L. Pence to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 20th day of December, 1921. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command. 
ers in the Navy from the 31st day of December, 1921: 

Andrew S. Hickey. Aubrey W. Fitch. 

Reuben L. Walker. Robert V. Lowe. 

Wilfred E. Clarke. Hamilton F. Glover. 

Edwin B. Woodworth. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy from the 1st day of February, 1922; 7 

Guy FE. Baker. 

William W. Bradley, jr. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy from the 11th day of February, 1922: 

Miles A. Libbey. 

Raymond A. Spruance, 
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Lieut. Francis Cogswell to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Nuvy from the 8th day of June, 1920. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1921: 

Preston B. Haines. Marion C. Robertson. 

Ernest L. Gunther. James M. Doyle. 

lrederick C. Sherman, Elmer D. Langworthy. 

Leslie L. Jordan. Frederick G. Reinicke. 

The following-named lieutenants te be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1921: 

Eimer K. Niles. 

Scott B. Macfarlane, 

Lieut. Romuald P. P. Meclewski to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 12th day of August, 1921. 

Lieut. Herbert R. Hein to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 21st day of October, 1921. 

Lieut. Ole O. Hagen to be a lieutenant commander in the Navy 
from the 2d day of December, 1921. 

Lieut. Robert H. Skelton to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 23d day of December, 1921. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 28th day of December, 1921: 

Alfred G. Zimermann, 

Roger W, Paine. 

Milton H. Anderson. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 31st day of December, 1921: 

Oliver L. Wolfard. Zllis S. Stone. 

Francis S. Craven, Morris D. Gilmore. 

George M. Lowry. William E. Baughman, 

John A, Fletcher. Bernhard H. Bieri. 

Oscar C. Badger. Thomas S. King, 2d. 

Robert K. Awtrey. Howard 8S. Jeans. 

Scott D. McCaughey, Daniel J. Callaghan. 

Frank J. Lowry. Thomas Baxter. 

Aylmer L. Morgan, jr. Thomas 8S. McCloy. 

Lyell St. Louis Pamperin. George B. Ashe. 

Harold R. Keller. Eric L. Barr. 

John C, Thom. Ralph F.. Wood. 

Paul M. Bates. Walter S. Davidson. 

John W. Reeves, jr. Henry J. Shields. 

Guysbert B. Vroom, Robert P. Hinrichs. 

Glenn F. Howell. Norman L. Kirk. 

Francis M. Collier. Pat Buchanan, 

William F. Callaway. Wallace B. Phillips. 

Franz B. Melendy. Frederick L. Riefkohl. 

Joseph R. Mann, jr. John W. Gates. 

William C. Barnes. Harvey S. Haislip. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the Ist day of January, 1922; 

Charles G. McCord. 

Ralph C. Lawder. 

Robert P. Molten, jr. 

Lieut. William J. Butler to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 2d day of January, 1922. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Henry F. Floyd to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1919. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Henry P. Samson to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1920. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William H. Porter, jr., to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 6th day of December, 1920. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1920: 

Simon P. Fullinwider, jr. 

Arthur B. McCrary. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William 8S. Heath to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the ist day of January, 1921. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the ist day of July, 1920: 

Peter K,. Fischler. Smith D. A. Cobb. 

Harry K. Leventen. Charles G. Moore, jr. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Herbert R. Sobel to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 30th day of December, 1920. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1920; 

John O. Huse, 

Joseph S. Ives. 

James L. Wisenbaker. 

Ensign Arthur B. McCrary to be a lieutenant (junior 
in the Navy from the 28th day of June, 1920. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 
in the Navy from the 29th day of June, 1920: 

Peter K. Fischler. Smith D. A. Cobb. 

Charles G. Moore, jr. Harry K, Leventen, 


grade) 


grade) 
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Surg. Frederick G. Abeken to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 10th day of No. 
vember, 1921. 

Passed Asst. Surg. William W. Hergrave to be a surgeon jn 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 34 
day of June, 1921. 

Asst. Surg. Maurice 8. Mathis to be a passed assistant sur. 
geon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 1st day 
of July, 1920. ‘ 

Asst. Dental Surg. Ddward A. Hyland to be a passed assist. 
ant dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, 
from the Ist day of July, 1920. 

Asst. Dental Surg. Clarence E. Garcia to be a passed assist. 
ant dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, 
from the 1st day of January, 1921. 

Paymaster Frederick B. Colby to be a pay inspector in the 
am with the rank of commander, from the 7th day of July, 
1921. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Arthur H. Mayo to be a paymaster in 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 34 
day of June, 1921. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Samuel R. White, jr., to be a pay- 
master in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the 21st day of October, 1921. 

Naval Constructor Edward C. Hammer, jr., to be a naval con- 
structor in the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 
16th day of November, 1921. 

Assistant Civil Engineer Henry F. Bruns to be a civil engi- 
neer in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 2d day 
of December, 1921. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in 
the Navy to rank with but after ensign from the 28th day of 
December, 1920: 

Will Mueller. 

-atrick H. Cassidy. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy to rank with but after ensign from the 30th day of No- 
vember, 1921: 

George C. Martin. 

George Keeser. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Evan G. Hanson to be lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 1st day of July, 1920. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George C. Cummings to be a licuten- 
ant in the Navy from the ist day of October, 1920. 

Ensign George C. Cummings to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 30th day of September, 1920. 

Ensign Herbert R. Sobel to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 29th day of December, 1920. 

*assed Asst. Paymaster Eaton C. Edwards to be a paymaster 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 
21st day of October, 1921. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALASKA, 

William L. Harber to be postmaster at Fort Yukon, Alaska. 

Office became presidential January 1, 1922. 
IDAHO, 

William F. McCullough to be postmaster at Mullan, Idaho, 

in place of Josephine Ervin, resigned. 
ILLINOTS, 


Victor F. Boltenstern to be postinaster at Cambridge, IIl., in 
place of ©. H. Hunt. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1922. 

INDIANA, 

Harry C. Watts to be postmaster at Aurora, Ind., in place of 
M. E. Maloney. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

Orpheus M. Dickey to be postmaster at Shoals, Ind., in place 
of J. P. Hawkins, Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1921, 


IOWA, 


Lou A. Brink to be postmaster at Clarence, Iewa, in place of 
W. F.. McCarty. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1 Wald 


Oscar J. Houstman to be postmaster at Olin, Iowa, in place of 
F. W. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

KANSAS, 

yuy H. Byarlay to be postmaster at Green, Kans, 

came presidential April 1, 1921. 
MICHIGAN. 

Fred U. O’Brien to be postmaster at Coral, Mich. 

came presidential April 1, 1921. 


Office be- 


Office be- 











NEW JERSEY. 


Milton A. Whyard to be postmaster at Englewood, 
in place of T. C. Birtwhistle. 
January 24, 1922. 

John R. Allaire to be postmaster at Farmingdale, N. J., in 
place of A. A. Yard, resigned. 


Peas 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


NEW YORK, 


Allen T. Wells to be postmaster at Pottersville, N. Y. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1921. 
August P. Lenz to be postmaster at Thendara, N. Y. Office 


became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Abram L, Van Horne to be postmaster at Fultonville, N. Y., 
in place of William Van Alstyne, 
pired January 24, 1922. 

Charles R. Merrill to be postmaster at Homer, 
place of S. F. Andrews. 
91, 1921. 

Clarence D. Tarbell to be postmaster at Ithaca, N. Y., in place 
of B. Ff. Lent. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1920. 


i 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


John J. Buffaloe to be postmaster at Jackson, N. 
of J. J. Buffaloe. 


1922. 


C., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 


OKLAHOMA, 


Blanche Probus to be postmaster at Dacoma, Okla. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 
George A. Strouse to be postmaster at Billings, Okla., in 
place of P. H. McKeown, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
kiImer E. Brunner to be postmaster at Yorkhaven, Pa. 
becume presidential January 1, 1921. 


Office 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Samuel E, Lawver to be postmaster at Canova, S. 
place of S. E. Laurer, to correct name. 

Metha A, Schnaidt to be postmaster at Menno, S. 
place of Dennis Foley, resigned. 


Dak., in 


TENNESSEE, 


Dak., in | 


Office 
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Rennie G. Connelly to be postmaster at Lyles, Tenn. 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 
TEXAS, 

Martha A. Luecock to be postmaster at Keene, Tex. Office | 
became presidential July 1, 1920, | 
Alice Crow to be postmaster at Kountze, Tex. Office be 

came presidential October 1, 1920. 
Arthur H. O’Kelley to be postmaster at Atlanta, Tex., in 


place of F. R. Blaydes. 
gust 25, 1920. 

(;. Lafayette Hardcastle to be postmaster at Lexington, Tex., 
in place of J. W. Hardcastle, deceased. 

Daniel I. Dudley to be postmaster at Plano, Tex., in place 
of J. A. Crow, resigned. 


Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 


VIRGINIA, 
Olive E. Sargent to be postmaster at Riverton, Va. 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 
WASHINGTON. 
William W. Campbell to be postmaster at Colville, Wash., in 


place of C. M. Durland. 
uary 24, 1922. 


Office be- | 


Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- | 


Lewis Murphy to be postmaster at Republic, Wash., in place of | 


J. F. May. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Daniel A. Jackson to be postmaster at Rowlesburg, W. Va., in 
plice of J. J. Dunn. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 
1920, a 

Marion I, Jackson to be postmaster at Ward, W. Va., in place 
of W. B. Crookshanks, removed. 

WISCONSIN, 

Bert E. Fredrick to be postmaster at Augusta, Wis., in place 
of B. Kk. Fredrick. 
1922. 

Henry C. Scheller to be postmaster at Cecil, Wis., in place of 
(. J. Peterman, removed. 


Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 1922. | 


Incumbent’s commission expired Jubuary 24, | 


Orrin W. Groot to be postinaster at Elumwood, Wis., in place | 


of J. 
1921, 


L. Groot, Incumbent’s commission expired September 8, 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 
lative day of March 16), 1922. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


J. Ray Ward to be United States marshal for the district of 
Utah. 


» 


~é 


(legis- 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Curtis William Otwell to be colonel, Corps of Engineers. 
Charles Sydney Hammond to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 
Willis Richardson Slaughter to be captain, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 
James Henry Beals Bogman to be captain, Signal Corps. 
John Sanderson Crawford to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Carlton Culley Starkes to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Ira Frederick Peak to be captain, Medical Corps. 
PHILIPPINE SCOUTS. 
To be first lieutenants. 
Harry Allen Sanford. Harry Abbey Mosher, 
Earl Wells. Roscoe Bonham. 
John Willett Smith. Oscar Blair* Tudor. 
POSTMASTERS., 

ALABAMA. 
Anthony J. Bowab, Atmore. 
Kmory Folmar, Troy. 

COLORADO 
Anna B. Danford, Haswell. 

GEORGIA, 
James Kk. Mathis, Stockton. 
George R. Burton, White Plains. 

LOUISIANA, 
Ella Farr, Gilliam. 

MICHIGAN, 
Fred L. Wright, Bad Axe. 

NORTH 
Robert F. Blevins,’ Jefferson. 
Charlie L. Walters, Mayodan. 
OHIO. 

Orlow H. Wertenberger, Leroy. 
John C, Caldwell, Oxford. 
Florence S. Van Gorder, Warren. 
Benjamin E. Westwood, Youngstown. 

OKLAHOMA, 


CAROLINA, 


John E. T. Clark, Coalgate. 
James E. Elliott, Duncan. 
Joseph J. Atteberry, Gould. 
Onie L. Tapp, Marlow. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Arthur A. Butz, Alburtis. 
Christian D. Doerr, Colver. 
Vera Ritchey, Dunlo. 
John S. Windle, Fernwood. 
George F. Grill, Pen Mar. 
Anna B. McCully, Ramey. 
Mary P. McCardell, Westover. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Samuel Seabury, 2d, Tiverton. 
William J. Clemence, Washington. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Francis B. Gaffney, Gaffney. 
Edward V. Truesdale, Kershaw. 
TEN NESSEE, 
John H. McKenzie, Manchester, 
William B. Harlan, Pruden. 
Curtis K. Burton, Puryear. 
UTAH. 
Julius S. Dalley, Kanab. 
Gussie Harkness, Scofield. 
VIRGINIA, 


Harry L. Johnson, Belle Haven. 
Sydney B. Elliott, Belle Meade. 
Roland L. Somers, Bloxom, 
William J. Ivey, Catlett. 

Grief C. Giles, Chathain. 

James C. Huff, Cheriton. 

Thomas J. Wilson, Clifton Forge. 
Jessie M. Martin, Concord Depot. 
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Henry H. Hardenbergh, Fredericks Hall. 

Ida Valley, Grundy, 

Silverius C, Hall, Hallwood, 

Ruth Kk. Brown, Hamilton. 

John W. Gibbs, Howardsville. 

Arthur P. Bundick, Kellar. 

Thomas L. Woolfolk, Louisa. 

William R. Berry, Meherrin. 

John M, Anderson, Nathalie. 

Hannah Y. Smith, Newport. 

Raymond D. Williams, Pembroke. 

Myron B. Bickers, Stanardsville. 

James R. Miller, Strasburg. 

Frank L. Schotield, University of Richmond (late Richmond 

College). ; 
John R. Brittingham, Wachapreague. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 

Walter C. Whaley, Cedar Grove, 

George A, Flora, Paw Paw. 

James D. Huber, Reedsville. 

John M. Tulley, Sprigg. 

Cecil H. Ross. Williamstown. 

Robert R. Church, Winding Gulf. 
WYOMING. 

Evelyn Colburn, Burns. 

Robert E. Fuller, Shoshoni. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, Mareh 27, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou 


hudst formed the earth, from everlasting to everlasting, Thou 
art God. Be pleased, O Lord, to look upon our earthly state 


with Thine eve of beneticence. Let us know that Thou art with 
us to-day by the elevation of our thoughts, by our conscious 
strength, and by our springing joys. Hush anxieties, subdue 
fear, and still the tumult of the troubled heart. May our citi- 
zenship be bound together by faith and confidence and united in 
a common zeal in a common consecration to our country. 
Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved, 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER, 


Mr.. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, the new Member from the third 
district of Maine, Hon. JoHNn KH. NELSON, is present. His cer- 
tificate of election has been filed in the office and he is ready to 
be sworn in. [Applause.] 

Mr. NELSON appeared at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office prescribed by law. 

EXTENSION OF 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, by the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions I present a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 211. To extend the provisions of the pension act of May 11, 
1912, to the officers and enlisted men of all State militia and other State 
organizations that rendered service to the Union cause during the Civil 
War for a period of 90 days or more, and providing pensions for their 
widows, minor children, and dependent parents, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 8387). 

The bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 4 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee reserved all points of order. 


THE PENSION ACT OF MAY 7, 1912, 


ISSUING PATENTS FOR CERTAIN LANDS IN COUNTY, CALIF, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (GH. R. 10554) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent to Lassen County, Calif., for certain lands, and 
for other purposes, be transferred from the Private Calendar to 
the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill H. R. 10554 be transferred from the 
Private Calendar to the Union Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, these bills usually 
go on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand that heretofore they have been 
refexred to the Union Calendar, and for that reason I ask 


LASSEN 
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unanimous consent that 
purposes only. 
Mr. WALSH. It is a county matier. 
Mr. RAKER. Yes; it is a county matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


this be transferred. It is for public 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 160, 


Mr. GARNER. Mr, Speaker, if I may have the attention of 
the gentleman from Wyoming. In view of the gentleman’s 
program outlined for to-day, I want to call the Speaker’s atten- 
tion to a point of order made on Senate joint resolution 160 
at the time it was reported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It occurs to me that the point of order is well taken; 
that is to say, if it is not a revenue bill, it can be considered in 
the House; but if the Chair holds that it is a revenue bill, 
then undoubtedly the House ought to pass a resolution return- 
ing it to the Senate with the suggestion that it is a revenue 
meusure and should originate in the House under the Constitu- 
tion. In view of the program to-day, it occurred to me that it 
ought to be called to the attention of the Speaker, in order that 
he may look the matter up and determine it to-day, so that if 
it is necessary to return it to the Senate the gentleman from 
Michigan may, if he sees proper, reintroduce it in the House 
and have an opportunity to consider it this week. If necessary, 
I will make the point of order that it is a revenue bill and 
that it should originate in the House of Representatives, and 
that a resolution should be passed sending it back to the Senate 
calling their attention to it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman makes the point of order 
that it is a revenue bill? 

Mr. GARNER. I have not examined the matter sufliciently 
to determine that point. I merely make the point of order in 
order that the Chair may investigate it. I had just as soon 
make it as not being a revenue bill, us I make the point of order 
only for the purpose of getting a decision by the Chair, so that 
he may take such action as may be necessary under that 
decision. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE AND 
THE JUDICIARY, 


Mr. HUSTED, from the Committee on Appropriations, by 
direction of that committee, reported the bill (H. R. 11065) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 838), which was read a first and second 
time, and, with accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MANN and Mr. WALSH reserved all points of order. 


APPROPRIATLONS FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 10871) 
making appropriation for the War Department. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, this being District day, we. are 
once more called upon to forfeit our rights on the floor. I aim 
somewhat loath to do that on account of having such a large 
amount of business ready to be considered by the House, but I 
am advised that they are very desirous of going on with the 
military bill, and in consideration of the fact that it is more 
important than District business I am willing to waive our 
rights for to-day, but I hope that in due time an opportunity 
will be given for the consideration of urgent and pressing busi- 
ness that is ready for consideration by the House for the Dis- 
trict. 

The motion of Mr. ANTHONY was agreed to; accordingly, the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, with Mr. Loneworrtn in the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor 
works, and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore authorized 
as may be most desirable in the interests of commerce and navigation, 
$27,635,260. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
item in the bill—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentieman from Kansas yield to 
me to offer an amendment so that we may have the amendment 
under consideration ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. DEMPSBRY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 114, line 24, after the word “ navigation ” strike out the figures 
* $27,635,260 "" and insert in lieu thereof ** $42,815,661.” 


Mr, Chairman, we have now reached the 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, the committee adopted ex- 
actly the figures approved by the Budget for rivers and harbors 
work for the next fiscal year. The amount of $27,600,000 will 
keep in a State of proper maintenance the existing river and 
harber work, and in addition approximately half that amount 
will be expended upen the continuation of the projects which 
have been heretofore authorized and which are now in process 
of construction, : 

In other words, the expenditure of the $27,000,000 will be 
about on a 50-50 basis between. maintenance and the continuance 
of construction on approved projects. 

The House should also understand that in addition to this 
$27,000,000 there will be approximately $15,000,000 carried over 
into the next fiscal year from previous appropriations. So that 
with the approval of the $27,000,000 estimate there will be ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 available to be expended on rivers and 
harbors during the next fiscal year, which is more than the 
average which has been used for that purpose for the last 10 
years. 

It is true that the report of the Chief of Engineers recom- 
mended about $42,000,000 for this purpose, but the Budget esti- 
mute is based upon the fact that certain of those projects which 
are not deemed absolutely necessary may be maintained at 
somewhat less than the maximum which the Engineers reported 
to be neeessary. In view of the fact that we are all engaged in 
the endeavor to reduce expenditures for the current year, and 
the apparent necessity for economy, the subcommittee deemed 
it inadvisable to exceed the Budget estimate for this purpose. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the subcommittee increased the Budget 
estimate on any item? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It has on one or two small items. 

Mr. MONDELL. To what extent? 

Mr. ANTHONY. To a very limited extent. I do. not think 
we have increased the Budget estimate more than a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars, perhaps, in a total of $27,000,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. On the other hand, you have largely reduced 
the Budget estimates. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We have very largely reduced the 
estimates. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The increases which you have 
made do not represent any difference in principle with the 
Bureau of the Budget. They are simply a few thousand dollars 
in regard to details. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. You have not differed with them 
in general principle on their estimates? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. During the hearings held by 
the committee on the rivers and harbors item there was only 
one gentleman who appeared before that committee who recom- 
mended an inerease in the estimates of the Budget. In fact, 
the committee were given to understand that $27,000,000. repre- 
sented a sum which met with the appreval of those gentlemen, in 
the House who are interested in river and harbor work, and met 
the approval of many of those who had large river and harbor 
projects in their districts; and we felt that the figure of $27,- 
(0,000 would be an adequate one to properly take care of 
river and harbor projects during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. TREADWAY,. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from 
SeTES, 

Mr. TREADWAY. T should like to ask the gentleman what 
suin remains over from other appropriations in the hands of 
the engineers in addition to the $27,000,000 recommended by his 
committee? 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
the year there was about $32,000,000 unexpended. 
of this fiseal year there will be about $15,000,000 unexpended, 
which will be applicable to work during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. TREADWAY. So, as a matter of fact, there will 
“wvailable for the fiseal vear for which we are new appropriat- 
ing something like $42,000,000? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; which is more than the average for 
the last 10 years. 


3udget 


Massachu- 


It is my understanding that on the first of 


Mr. LINPFHICUM. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY, 


more, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 
The time of the gentleman from Kansas 


I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 





At the end | 
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| man that a number of gentlemen om this side of the House 
be | 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman frem Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes; Is there 
objeetion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr: LINTHICUM. Of that $15,000,000 which will remain at 
the end of the fiscal year how much is allecated to specific 
objeets and not subjeet to general distribution? 

Mr. ANTHONY. About $8,000,000 are involved in contracts 
on existing projects and about $3,000,000 are sums which were 
appropriated for specific projeets which for local reasons and 
other reasons the War Department deems it inadvisable to pro- 
ceed with. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But that can not be used for any other 
object than what is specifically legislated for. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That $3,000,000. of which I speak could be 
applied for general river and harbor purposes by amendment to 
this bill or by resolution of the House. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But the bill does not contain any such 





provision. 
Mr. ANTHONY. It does not. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Then in considering this $8,000,000 it 


should be remembered that it is specifically allocated and that 
there is only $7,000,000 which cam be used for general distribu- 
tion, making a total of $34,000,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; the sum I have just spoken of exists to 
the credit of river and harbor projects to-day and ean be used 
for that purpose. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDBELL. The $8,000,000 which is under contract is, 
of course, a portion of the expenditures that will be made. The 
fact that it is under contract does not in: any wise differentiate 
it from other river and harbor expenditures. It is under cen- 
tract generally on large and important projects, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Wiseonsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I should like to call the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to the fact that when the hearings 
were lield General Taylor stated that om December 1, 1921, as 
the gentleman from Kansas stated, there was $28,324,000 unex- 
pended, of which $9,774,000 was under contract, leaving a bal- 
ance unobligated of $18,550,000. On Saturday I telephoned 
General Taylor, Assistant Chief of Engineers, asking him how 
much money was then unobligated, and he told me that on 
March 1, 1922, there was $15,584,000: of money: heretofore appro- 
priated that remained unobligated. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Wyeming. 

Mr. MONDELL. The actual belance on March 1 was $23.- 
784,000. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 


But is specifically alloeated? 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DEMPSBY. I suggest to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that it would be well to agree upon some time for debate 
on this item. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
of time for debate on this item. 
suggest as being necessary? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have been asked for an hour and a half, 
and I think I will be asked for fully two hours. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will say to the gentleman that I should 
like to have 10 minutes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. What is the suggestion of the gentleman? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I suggest that we use four hours. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We could not devote that much time to it. 
If we use two hours and a half in debate om rivers and harbors, 
the time to be equally divided between those sides, I think it 
would be satisfactory. 

Mr: DBMPSEY. Give us an hour and a half. 
for over an hour and a half already. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would state to the gentle- 
and 
I am sure on the Republican side also—who are interested in 
this particular item were promised time during general debate. 
I was to have 20 minutes, but I did not get any. We desisted 
at that time with, the understanding that we would have a 
liberal debate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In view of the statement of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, if we fix a limit of three hours for debate upon 
this paragraph, one-half to be consumed by the gentlemen. who 
are in favor of the $27,000,000 item and one-half by those who 
are in favor of increasing the amount, I think it would be 
satisfactory. 


I think it would be advisable to fix a limit 
What would the gentleman 


I have requests 
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Mr. SANDERS of. Indiana. 
recognition ? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let the time be divided, one-half to the 
gentleman from Kansas and one-half to myself. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If that is agreeable to gentlemen on the 
Democratic side of the House. 

Mr. SISSON. I would like to know about the division of 
time, 

Mr. ANTHONY, The proposition is that debate be limited 
to three hours, one-half to be consumed by those in favor of the 
sum named in the bill and one-half by those who desire to 
increase it. 

Mr. SISSON. Can we not have assurance that we may have 
some time on this side? Two gentlemen on this side, it was 
virtually agreed, might have considerably more in the five 
minutes. I refer to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Bark- 
LEY] and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HumPHReys]. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate be limited to three hours, one-half to be controlled 
by the committee and one-half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dempsey], if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. SISSON. As a minority member of the subcommittee, 
I feel that I might have a little time. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think we may be able to yield a portion 
of our time to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am willing to give the gentleman from 
Mississippi a part of my time. 

Mr. SISSON. Suppose we make this agreement if we can, 
that the two gentlemen give this side an hour of the time and I 
shall yield that to those for and against the amendment. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. MANN. Make it one hour to each of the three gentle- 
men—the gentleman from Kansas, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, and the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that debate upon the paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto be limited to three hours, one hour to be con- 
trolled by himself, one hour by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dempsey], and one hour by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stsson], Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, it has been suggested that that will give those favorable 
to the increased appropriation two hours and those opposed to 
it one hour. That is hardly a fair division. I do not know of 
anyone on the other side who is not in favor of this raid on the 
Treasury. I think the original proposition ought to stand, that 
the time shall be divided equally between those for and against 
the proposition. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As I understand it, the gentleman from 
Kansas and myself have agreed that the division shall be 
made. I do not understand that the gentleman from Wyoming 
objects. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not object to a division equally between 
those for and against, but the proposition here is to divide it 
into three different hours. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is to give the Democratic side one- 
third of the time. 

Mr. MONDELL. 





Is the Chair to determine the 


Then two gentlemen will yield to gentlemen 


for and one gentleman to those against. That is not a fair 
division of the time. 
Mr. SISSON. I shall make an effort to divide the time 


equally between those for and against. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There is no disposition to divide it up into 
any large divisions or factors. 

Mr. ROACH. I would like to have five minutes of time, and 
if the time is not sufficient to grant me that time, I shall object. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We are going to divide it into five-minute 
factors. I think the gentleman can have his five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? (After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, is there an amendment pend- 
ing? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is not. 
merely for information. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman 
vielded to me to offer it. However, I offer the amendment now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An amendment was read 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dempsey: Page 114, line 24, after the 


word “ navigation,” 
* $42,815,661.” 
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Mr. BLANTON. 
on the amendment. 
Mr. DEMPSEY. 
to be made, I think it should be disposed of, if the Chairman 


Mr. Chaiiman, I reserve a point of order 
Mr. Chairman, if there is a point of order 


pleases. We are reserving three hours for debate, and we should 
not go into three hours of debate with a point of order reserved 
If the gentleman has any point of order, I wish he would 
state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the amend. 
ment embraces an amount that is unauthorized by existing 
legislation with respect to rivers and harbors. The Appropria. 
tion Committee can appropriate only such money as existing 
legislation would authorize, and existing legislation at this 
time does not authorize this amount of $42,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the comuit- 
tee, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment comes before 
the House under different conditions from those which have 
confronted it at any time when a rivers and harbors bill has 
been considered. In normal times the railroads of this country 
are totally unable to carry the traffic offered them. We have 
seen within a short period of time the wheat of the West unable 
to reach the market because the railroads could not earry it to 
the seaboard. We have seen this situation, that the grain- 
growing farmer of the West could have obtained a good pric 
for his product if he could have had the transportation, but ho 
was unable to secure that. The railroads of the country wan! 
$2,000,000,000 for additional trackage, rolling stock, and termi 
nal facilities. 

They are not going to obtain that amount, and if they di 
obtain it they would not be able to make the necessary improve 
ments in 10 years. So the question is as to what will occu: 
when We return to normal times. We will find that what w: 
raise and what we manufacture in this country can not reach 
the markets unless we relieve our railroads by adequate river 
and harbor facilities. In addition to that, we find this situa 
tion: For the first time in the history of the United States 
we are providing for a merchant marine. We have spent vasi 
sums of money in building the ships. We are about to sell 
them and transfer them to private ownership, and at the same 
time we are going to provide the means to see that those shi} 
sail the seas. Is this the time, when we can not earry our 
traftic by rail; is this the time when it will be impossible for 
us to utilize this merchant marine unless we improve our rivers 
and harbors; is this the time unduly to economize in our ap 
propriation for that purpose? Another thing. We are at tlie 
end of a great war. 

During the period of that war we were told that we shoul: 
make no appropriation for rivers and harbors unless it ws 
certified by the Secretary of War as being a war necessity 
New work was not prosecuted and even the ordinary work of 
maintenance of harbors was not done, The hafbors of om 
country were allowed to silt and fill. In numerous places where 
we have adopted a project depth we not only have not secure: 
the depth provided by the project but, on the contrary, tle 
harbors have filled up so that we have a less depth than we 
had at the time the project was adopted. Now let us | 
the situation as to the amount to be appropriated. The ger 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] Says that with the $27 
000,000 we will be in position to maintain our rivers an 
harbors and to prosecute new projects. Let us examine 
testimony of those who have studied the question. Let 
see what they say upon that subject. Let us see whether the) 
agree with the gentleman from Kansas. Throughout this coun 
try we have district engineers stationed. It is their duty fo 
study the rivers and harbors in their districts and find ov! 
what the needs are. They are men who have made this a 
study. 

They have had a technical education in engineering at Wes 
Point. and at the end of their courses in the academy we hav: 
placed them in the HNngineering Corps, which is the highes 
corps, made up of the men who demonstrated the greates! 
ability, who stood highest at West Point. These district ene 
neers, after exhaustive study, have presented their reports [> 
the Chief of Engineers showing that there is needed for |! 
ensuing fiscal year $63,000,000. The Chief of Engineers, reali7 
ing that in this Congress we have attempted to economize anil 
have economized, understanding fully that Congress would no 
appropriate a cent that was not actually and badly needed 


lew 
ih 


thea 
il 


revised these estimates and cut them down to $42,000,000. Le! 
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us study the sitwation as to this cut and the amount carried in 
the bill. The subcommittee has reported $27,000,000 in place of 
the $42,000,000 recommended by the Chief of Hngineers. How 
did $27,000,000 happen to be adopted? Rivers and harbors 
uppropriations are unlike other appropriations, in that they do 
jot lapse at the end of the fiscal year, and sometimes there 
remain in projects certain sums which are uwnexpended after the 
project has been completed. 

it was thought when this $27,000,000 figure was adopted that 
€15,000,000 could be obtained from unexpended balarees to the 
credit of completed: projects and that thus we would make up the 
$42,000,000 so badly needed. 
completed projects there can be obtained the sum and only the 


sum of $126,000. So we have $27,000,000 in this bill and we need | 
$42,000,000. Now, the gentleman from Kansas says we have on | 


hand $23,000,000. 
ago we had $60,000,000 in unexpended balances. A year ago we 
had $37,500,000 in the Treasury to the credit of various projects. 
To-day we have $23,000,000, the smallest balance we have had 
since 1916, and $8,000,000 of this small sum is already. pledged 
on contracts where the work is being done, and we have still 
the months of March, April, May, and June, four months, one- 
third of a year, one-third of that part of the year during which, 
en aceount of favorable and mild weather conditions, a large 
amount of work will be done. So at the end of the fiscal year, 
as matter of fact, we will not have anything in the Treasury 
unexpended, and we will have to depend entirely on the sum 
which we appropriate here. 

Now let us make a comparison. Last year, when we did not 
do anything like the amount of work we ought to do, we ex- 
pended $41,000,000. With our harbors and rivers in’ bad condi- 
tion through neglect during and since the war; with the rail- 
roads unable to get the products of the farm and the factory 

» destination for a good market or even in time to save them 
from injury and decay; with the highest rail freight rates in 
the histery of the country and no prospect of any considerable 
reduction; with the waterways affording the only chance to 
relieve congestion and afford reasonable rates; in order to 
utilize our new merchant marine, to help the producer and to 
relieve the consumer, it is our duty to support the amendment 

nd to adequately provide for the rivers and harbors of the 
country. 

This year we will have $27,000,000. Now, let us contrast what 
the United States is doing with what the localities are doing 

i the United States. Let us have one or two illustrations. Let 
us take the port of ‘Greater New York. In order to transport 
the manufactures of the country, in order to transport the grain 
from the western fields over to Liverpool to the consumer and 
to other countries, we must have the port of New York open. 
We had congestion during the war. We had freight cars piled 
up 50 miles outside of New York City. Why was that? It is 
because of two things. 


First, we did not have adequate terminals; we did not have 


dequate warehouses in the city of New York, and, second, we | 


ransported bit of freight that went to New York, 


‘ther it 
ether it merely went through New 


every 
York on its way to its 
iture destination in Europe, through the congested port of 


t 
whe 
\ 

11 

the city of New York. 


New York is the greatest distributing port in the world. | 


They carried that freight through the very heart of the city. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 
Mr. DEMPSEY. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. DEMPSEY. In. order to avoid that situation, the port 
Greater New York is about to spend between four millions 
and five millions of dollars. That enormous expenditure will 
always be valueless and of no avail whatever unless this Con- 
gress makes the channel adequate so that they can send their 
ships up to the new terminals and unload them into the new 


of 


warehouses and do away with the congestion and transport | 
Take the city of Milwaukee, | 
and they are spending there millions of dollars in order to en- | 
able them to carry the trafiic that comes there on the Great 


all of this merchandise abroad. 


Lakes. And they are going to be unable to do anything unless 
the Government does its part. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes of the 
time in control of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, we are about to face the 
first real test of the Budget. Both sides claim great credit for 





Instead of that, we find that from | 


The situation as to that is this: Two years | 


was destined there as its ultimate destination or | 


an - ° ! 
Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute more. 
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the adoption of the Budget plan. The committee has proceeded 
under the Budget in the performance of its duty, and up to this 
time no recommendations have been made above the figures fixed 
by the Budget, except a very small amount in one or two items. 
In the main the Budget estimates have been reduced. Now we 
are met with what is very apparently an organized assault upon 
the Budget and the Budget estimates. There are those who are 
in the habit of referring to river and harbor appropriations as 
“pork barrel” appropriations. I have never indulged in that 
kind of talk. In my 25 years here I think I have voted for 
pearly every river and harber appropriation, though not a penny 
of those appropriations is spent anywhere near my State. No 
man in the House is more earnestly favorable to liberal river 
and harbor appropriations than I am, and no one would be more 
willing than I, under proper circumstances and conditions, to 
increase the appropriation for these useful and worthy purposes. 
The question is, Shall the budget stand or shall it fall? Are 
we to be able to go into our districts this fall claiming as one 
of the credits of the party the establishment of the Budget sys- 
tem and Budget economies or are we going to be compelled 
shamefacediy to admit that the first time the Budget estimates 
are attacked by an organized effort to increase what are popu- 
larly known as “pork barrel appropriations ” the Budget falls? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am sorry. My time is limited. 

Are we to carry out our program of economy? Are we to 
stand by Budget estimates or are our lines to break the first 
time when organized assault is made by some of the Members 
who have creeks from which they wish to have the water hya- 
cinths gathered or which they desire to have deepened for a 
navigation that is hoped for rather than expected? 

The fact is that in 30 years the average annual expenditures 
for rivers and harbors have totaled about $30,000,000. The fact 
is that at the suggestion of the Members interested in these 
matters the original Budget estimate of $13,000,000 was raised 
to $27,000,000. The fact is that, with a balance remaining in 
the Treasury of approximately $15,000,000 at the beginning of 
the next fiscal year, there will be available under contract and 
for new allotment about $42,000,000——$10,000,000 more than the 
average expenditures for the last 10 years; $12,000,000 more 
than the average appropriations for the same length of time. 

And yet, because there is something of a demand at home for 


| these expenditures, many of them worthy, some very question- 


able, we are called upon to depart from that policy of economy 


| which we have adopted and adhered to relative to every other 


Federal ectivity, and under this. organized attack to break 
through the Budget estimates, depart from our policy of rea- 
sonable economy, and subject ourselves to all the criticism of 
other days relative to “ pork-barrel” river and harbor appro- 
priations. I fear that many of the gentlemen who have been 
asked to support this increase of appropriation have been asked 
to do it on the theory that if enough money is appropriated for 
any particular project, no matter how little merit it may have, 
they may hope to get a little of the rake-off. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo 
ment? 
Mr. MONDELL. I have only a minute. 
I do not know whether it is worth while to appeal to the 


minority side in behalf of the Budget estimates, although there 
are many gentlemen on that who have fairly, 
squarely, and honestly by those principles, and I hope they will 
not depart from them now. But at least I am justifted in ap- 
pealing to our side, to the side that is in the position of re- 
sponsibility, to adhere to this estimate, which is nearly double 
the appropriation of the present year, which is, with the re- 


side stood 


| maining balance, more than equal to the average expenditures 


for 10 years past, which is the estimate of the Budget, and 
which is in harmony with. our general policy of keeping appro- 
priations and expenditures within the anticipated national in- 
come, 

Shall we stand by the splendid record we have so far made 
or shall we allow our lines to be broken and depart from the 
splendid record that we have made in the face of the first organ- 
ivéd assault that is made on the principle of economy and the 
principle of the Budget? [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I am for the 
kamendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


DEMPSEY ]. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNpDELL], who, so far 
as I know, has no navigable river in his own State, and who, to 
my knowledge, has never been, to say the least, a very earnest 
advocate of river improvement, complains that the House is 
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isked by this amendment to exceed the estimates sub- 
to Congress. That is a rather peculiar position for the 
gentleman from Wyoming to take in view of what has already 
happened in this House with reference to certain appropriations, 
ami in view of some of the things which are contemplated 
shortly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does the gentleman understand that the 
Director of the Budget himself testified before the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors—and I have the highest respect for the 
Director of the Budget, his ability, and his public spirit—that 
he has been able to give no consideration whatever to this item, 
ind fhat it is a fact that he does not know anything whatever 
about it? 

Mir. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am glad to have that statement 
from the gentleman from New York, because it bears out what 
I expected to say a little later on. 

I was about to say that the bill carrying appropriations for 
independent offices, as it was reported to the House, sought to 
the Shipping Board the right to trench upon $55,000,000 

sceipts from sales of surplus and materials, which was never 
kod x submitted by way of estimate from the Budget 
I and when that proposition was before the House and 
t »f us opposed it, and the House by a large majority voted 
it down, I do not recall that the gentleman from Wyoming raised 
his voice in protest against the appropriation at that time or 

rmnplained that the bill as reported was an assault upon the 
Bureau of the Budget. [Applause.] 
And very shortly, if I ain not mistaken, as soon as this bill 
lisposed of, we are going to again have a motion made in 
this House to give the Shipping Board the right to use those 
receipts in addition to the estimates submitted, and I am won- 
dering whether or not the gentleman from Wyoming will oppose 
that and make one of his usually effective speeches in opposi- 
tion to it. The gentleman from Wyoming very earnestly fa- 
vored an appropriation of $2,000,000 for the purchase of seed 
in two or three States in his particular region, and $1,500,000 
wus appropriated. It was never recommended by the Director 
of the Budget. Why not be consistent, even though there be no 
navigable rivers in the gentleman’s own State? 

Now, what are the facts in reference to this appropriation? 
The gentleman from New York |Mr. Dempsey] has told you 
that in the first instance the Chief of Engineers asked for 
$63,000,000, and he said that even if that $63,000,000 was ap- 
propriated it would not enable him to do more than to maintain 
existing projects and do a certain amount of work upon exist- 
ing projects, and that a great deal of important work would 
have to be neglected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In a moment. The Budget Bu- 
reau decided on $13,000,000. Protests were made, and it was 
then sent back to the Chief of Engineers, and he reduced his 
former estimate to $42,500,000. He said that was the very 
lowest sum with which he could carry on his work and that he 
would have to neglect a great deal of important work if only 
that amount was allowed. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, you who represent inland 
districts and who favor the improvement of inland rivers, if 
you do hot support this amendment and put through this addi- 
tional appropriation you will get very little money by way of 
improvement on the inland waterways, because it is generally 
understood, and if you will talk to the Chief of Engineers he 
will tell you, I have no doubt, that if you should appropriate 
enly $27,000,000, practically all of it will be needed and ex- 
pended in the maintenance and improvement of harbors. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is not speaking according 
the record. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
to the record. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The record shows that more than $10,- 
000,000 will be used for the inland waterways. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Even if that be true, it is only 
about one-third of the whole amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is more than has been expended in 
any year past. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think not. There has been 
$42,500,000 spent on the average for the past two years. There 
vas appropriated for 1921 $12,000,000, and they had an unex- 
pended balance of $58,000,000 July 1, 1920. This made $70,- 
000,000 for 1921. At the beginning of the present fiscal year 
there was an unexpended balance of $37,000,000 and there was 
appropriated the sum of $15,000,000. So the Chief of Engi- 
teers has had $85,000,000 for the last two fiscal years. General 
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Taylor says all of this has been obligated and there will onl 
be about $200,000 left at the end of the present fiscal yo, 
So we have reached a point where we can not make appropri, 
tions for this work and rely upon their being supplemente:| |), 
unexpended balances. There will be no unexpended balances 
and we must appropriate all that is to be spent next yen; 
this bill. The Chief of Engineers says that he ought to reaji, 
have $63,000,000, and that he must have $42,500,000 ¢s a min; 
mum, The Director of the Budget says frankly that he has yo 
been able to give the matter any particular consideration ani 
that he does not know anything about it. For my part, unde: 
these circumstances and believing as I do very earnestly ji), 
river and harbor improvements and its value to the whol. 
country, I prefer to rely upon the recommendation of the ©}; 
of Engineers. Failure to make this appropriation would 
sult in great economic loss, not only in so far as the value of 
the improvements to be made are concerned, but also on ac 
count of the deterioration of existing projects, which can 
be touched unless a reasonable appropriation is made. If jx 
false economy not to provide reasonable funds. The overhead 
remains the same whether the appropriation be large or smal! 
and Congress ought to make appropriations to complete ()is 
work as quickly as possible, so that the present generation « 
derive as full benefit as possible from these improvements 
the transportation of our agricultural and other valuable pro: 
ucts and resources. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you a few 
facts. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] has } 
dealing in fancies. From the year 1914 to 1922, inclusive, the 
total appropriations for rivers and harbors in the river ani 
harbor acts amounted to $275,000,000, or an average of $27,500,- 
000 a year. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
question ? 
Mr. MADDEN. 


i 


not 


in 


1) 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fo: 
a 
I can not vield. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Just a very short question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ean not yield. 

I am going to give you facts. Under the sundry eivil acts 
and the river and harbor acts combined there has been appro 
priated in the last 10 years $300,500,000, or an average of 
$30,500,000 a vear. On the ist of July, 1921, they had ov 
hand unexpended $44,000,000. They will expend out of that 
$30,000,000 this vear up to the 1st of July, 1922. That leayos 
them $14,000,000. We are proposing to appropriate $27,000.10) 
Add to $27,000,000 that $14,000,000 and you have $41,000,000 

Now, the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY] wuitils 
$42,000,000. We will give you $41,000,000 without adding 
dollar under the gentleman’s amendment. If $42,000,000 is al! 
you want, you will have it by refusing to adopt the amendinen! 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

I talked with the Assistant Chief of Engineers this morning 
He says at the end of 1923, if we give him $27,500,000 and 
$14,000,000 which he has now available, he will have on hand 
out of the $41,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year 
$10,000,000. Now, what do you want? Why do you want fo 
add $15,000,000 to what the committee proposes if with wili! 
he has and what the committee proposes he will be able [o 
get along for 1923 and have an unexpended balance of $10.4") 
000 at the end of the fiscal year? That is all there is to (he 
case, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the 
back the balance of his time? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 20! 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fo: 
a short question before he starts? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman no doubt has been preset 
during the consideration of this Army appropriation bill. Hues 
he noticed that the subcommittee in charge have on practica!! 
every item cut the Budget estimates? Would this be disrega 
ing the advice of the Budget, which has been cut here, any more 
than it has been upon other items cut by the subcommittee ® 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That may be true. I can not 
accurately or definitely about it. 

Mr. Chairman, I was for 13 years a member of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. I do not believe that the facts eve 
before more thoroughly justified liberal appropriations for the 
inland rivers than do the facts that we now have. Last ye 
the engineers compiled in the second volume of their report mos 
illuminating statistics on the commerce of the country. Now 
listen: The inland rivers of this country, not counting canals 
and connecting links like the Detroit River and the St. Marys 
or anything of that sort, just taking the rivers themselves, the 
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oland vivers in the last year carried 80,000,000 tons of freight. 
Well, that does not mean anything just by itself. It is like 
saying that there are 265,000 miles of railroads in the United 
srares. But if you will add to that the statement that that is 
spout one-half the railroad mileage in the world, you will under- 
sand what it means. There were 80,000,000 tons of freight 
hauled on the inland rivers last year, not counting the canals. 
i: would require 1,600,000 big 5Q-ton box cars, carrying 100,000 
nods each, to haul that freight. Estimating that a train 
would carry 30 of those loaded box cars, it would take 53,000 

‘ins to haul it. It would take 146 of those trains, running 
very day, 865 days in the year, to haul the freight that was 

iuled on the inland rivers last year. The late Mr. James J. 
Hill said to our committee once that they had never been able 
to reach that point of efficiency where they could haul. every 
freigut car 20 miles a day. 

» OO of those big box cars 365 days to move that freight 100 
Now, that being true, with the present transportation 
iecessities of the people what we know them to be, can this 
Congress afford to take the chance of being stingy in this mat- 

‘ On the rivers of the Mississippi Valley alone we floated 

st year 51,000,000 tons of American freight. 

When we put the Panama Canal through we had Dr. Emory 
Johnson figure out how much tonnage weuld go through it in 
vider that we might properly adjust the tolls. His estimate 

is between 10,000,000 and 10,500,000 tons, of which he esti- 
ited that 3,500,000 tons would be American freight. We have 
never yet reached 10,000,000 tons for the Panama Canal, al- 
hough we nearly reached it last year, for all the countries of 
ie world. Here last year on these inland streams we carried 
S0.000,000 tons, and that under the most serious of handicaps. 

\ir. Chairman, since I have been in Congress we have per- 


miles, 


furmed three major operations on the railroads, and I voted for | 


ull three of them. T am very much inclined to think I made a 
mistake three times. [Laughter.| I am not quite sure about 
the lust bill, whether I was mistaken in voting for that or not, 
hut L voted for it. My doubts are not due to allegations we 
Heur in the usual speeches made here that we gave the rail- 
roads $600,000,000 or $800,000,000 or $1,000,000,000 or $1,500- 
000,000 or $2,000,000,000, according to the fancy of the speaker, 
because, of course, we did not do that, nor did we guarantee 
them that they would make 54 or 6 per cent. What I fear is 
that we may have handicapped them too much. But even so, 
we left the power in their hands to hamstring the steamboats. 
Now. here is the situation: The other day the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Newron]| showed how the railroads were dis- 
criminating in their rates between shipping points. Here is a 
river town. The railroad running to that town will reduce the 
rute, because the town happens to be on the river, and so will 
run the steamboats off of the river. Now, we changed that law 
ind said they could not give a discriminating rate to a river 
point unless there was actual river competition; that potential 
competition was not to be considered. All right. We will take 
auy tewn on any river. The railroad puts up the rate and 
loes not give a discriminating rate, because there is no actual 
competition, Then the steamboat people say, “ Well, we will 
put a steamboat 
ville, or from Louisville to Greenville, or from St. Louis to 
Greenville or any other point, because we can haul the freight 
for very much less than the railroad charges’and still make a 
lot of money.” Well, they consult a lawyer about it, and he 
says, “That is all right: but you must remember this, that if 
you put a steamboat on there and begin to haul the freight, 
(hen you have actual competition, and as soon as you have 


tual competition the Interstate Commerce Commission has | 


cutthroat rates 


the power to allow the railroads to put in 
again and put your steamboat out of business.’ 
that they will not put their steamboat on the river at all, and 
the railroads therefore can not reduce the rates, because there 
is nothing except potential competition, so these little river 
points must pay the high railroad rates and be denied the right 
to use the river by this sword of Damocles that hangs over 
hem. Yet with that handicap the inland rivers of this country 
lust year increased their tonnage tremendously. 

In 1879, according to the census—and that is the only esti- 
uate we have of it—the rivers in the Mississippi Valley car- 
ried 32,000,000 tons of freight. Last year they carried 51,000,000 
tons in the face of this handicap provided by the transportation 
act. It occurs to me, gentlemen, that in view of the fact that 


farmers and shippers generally in this country are handicapped | 


inost seriously by the lack of proper transportation facilities, 
the last thing we ought to do would be to undertake to econo- 
inize by cutting down an appropriation which has already been 
cut away below what it ought to be. As the engineers expressed 
it, they were instructed to cut it to the bone, and they cut it to 
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If that is true now it would take | 


in here, running from Cincinnati to Green- | 


The result is | 


46:3 | 


the bone. The Budget Committee, who do not know 
about it as you do, cut it te $27,000,000, and therefore 
amount becomes sacred with this committee. T! 
said they needed $63,000,000, and the people all over 


mach 
that 
engineers 


Coutit y 


us 


thi 
his 


are demanding, because their necessities require them fo de- 
mand, transportation facilities which the railroads can not 
give them. Where are you going to get the 146 railroad trains 


extra to run every day in the year for 365 days 
freight only 100 miles? 


to move this 


; Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield for a «question? 
Mr. HUMPHREYS. I yield to the gentleman from Delawnre, 
Mr. LAYTON. As a matter of fact, the Director ot ie 

| Budget first cut the appropriation to $15,000,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That showed he did not know anything 

about it. That is aM there is about that. He cut it blindly 


Then it was increased to $27.000,000 blindly, that is all there js 
to that. I have great respect for those gentlemen. But they do 
not know as much about this matter as we do. Now, the amend 
| ment proposes simply to make the amount $42,000,000. which the 
engineers said was the very lowest possible cut that could he 
made, They knew they had this unexpended balanee on hand 
You are not telling them anything new about that. They knew 
what they had on hand. They said, “* We have cut the estin 


rafes 


to the bone,” and that means $42,000,000 to be appropriated this 
year in cash, and now it is proposed to cut it below that I 
think it would be a very unwise procedure on the part of this 
House. [Applause.] 

Before I close I want to pay some compliments. First, to the 
engineers for the very illuminating report on the commercial 
Statistics as they appear in volume 2 of the Annual Report of 
the Chief of Engineers. They have not only exthered much 


more statistical data than ever before, but they have assembled 





it in numerous tables where they become understandable and 
instructive. This good start is but a harbinger of what is to 
follow. and we are under obligations to them for it 

Then I want to compliment General Dawes and congratu 


late not only the service but the people of the whole Mississippi 
Valley upon having him in his preseut position. His heart, as 
well as his head, is in his work, and if he remains where he is 
the barge line on the Mississippi will justify the expenditures 
we have authorized, and better still he will demoustrate 

practicability of river transportation, and it will be only a 

| Years before private enterprise will enter that field to stay 
e has cooperated in a most intelligent and sympathetic way 


the 


? . 
ew 


with the management and by so doing has, I believe, made its 
success certain. 
Mr. Chairman, IT 
Ohio [Mr. Burton}. 
Mr. 


yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


BURTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in this bill 


in 


| originally presented to the House there were two provisious 

| involving an intrusion by one department into the tield of an 
other which I regard as dangerous The tirst was that whieh 
would give to Congress the allocation of troops. Such a pro 
vision is entirely objectionable as a matter of policy and of 
very doubtful constitutionality. The other is the pending pro 

pee under which the legislative departmeut of this Ciovern 

|} ment would abdicate its right to specify the projects for which 

| appropriations are to be made. 

| J admit that I am in some measure responsible for this change 


In the year 1914 I was forced to oppose a bill which 
many extravagant appropriations and to resort to 
popularly known as a filibuster to defeat it. The 

the beginning of this plan to appropriate lump sums te be appor 


ontuimed 
Wil Was 


result Was 


tioned in the War Department. That was continued in the 
following year, 1915. Then the old plan was resumed, but 
again the lump-sum ,appropriation was adopted, and has, | 


think. been continued for the last three vears Chis Congress 
ought not to give that responsibility to the executive departimen! 
fApplause.]| Every appropriation made for a river and 
should be considered by this House and should pen to the 
scrutiny of the whole people. This is making no reflection upon 
the Engineer Corps, to which I have often referred as the Dlue 
ribbon of the Government service. Sut 


harbeot 





these appropriatious 


should be made after full and free discussion here: otherwise 
we are evading the responsibility which belongs to us 

Now, I can not favor this increase in appropriations ss pro 
posed by this amendment; at least net until every item is 
| brought here for consideration. I do not believe in adding 


$15,000,000 to these estimates to be apportioned by Lhe Enginee: 
Corps. And I think I may say to some of these gentlemen 
have spoken: Your idea that you will relieve congestion on the 
| railways by adding another $15,000,000 is altogether a fallacy. 
| [Applause.| In the first place, the improvements you would 
make will be deferred for many years, and in the next place 
classes of traflic that cau be carried by the two methods are 


who 
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entirely different. That carried by the rivers is one type and 
finds its origin in the warehouses and the localities on the banks 
of the river, while the other makes available traffic in every 
part of the land. New, up to abeut the beginning of this cen- 
tury I was an enthusiast in regard to inland waterway trans- 
portation. No one favored it more strongly than I. I ‘spent 
the summer and a part ef the autumn of 1903 in Europe exam- 
ining the waterways there, which are so much utilized, and I 
found their conditions were so radically different that we could 
not take their metheds and utilization of canals and rivers as 
an example for us. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
minutes more. 

Mr. BURTON. Again in 1909—and I Bad made other visits 
to Kurope in the interim, made shorter examinations there—I 
have examined practically every river and harber in this coun- 
try. I became discouraged in regard to this method of hauling 
freight. I remember in the year 1907 I was. in the city of Mem- 
phis. The preceding year every warehouse had been crowded, 
bales of cotton were lecated on the walks and in the streets, 
und there was an wnheard of congestion, yet not one single 
bale was carried to New Orleans by water. In the year 1907 
resident Roosevelt visited Memphis, and with great eclat 
bound a bale of cotton to be carried down river, but I think 
that was the only bale shipped at Memphis by water that year. 
In all that time there was a waterway 104 feet deep from Cairo 
to the sea. The head of the Mississippi River Commission told 
me that in all his trips on the river there had never been a re- 
quest for improvement for the promotion of navigation, but 
that every request was made for revetment of the banks or for 
levees. When I say this I also wish to say that I always fa- 
vored keeping open that great waterway, the father of the 
waters, and making generous provision for it. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Perhaps, in a few moments. While I am 
willing to review this whole situation in view of the great in- 
crease in freight rates, I am not hopeful in regard to the devel- 
opment of traffic on these rivers. It is true that in such a case 
us the Monongahela, which, by the way, is the river of shallow 
draft which has the largest traffic where there are many mines 
near the mills and nearby a great quantity of coal is located, 
au very large traffic can be developed. I will ask consent to in- 
sert certain classes of rivers that I think may be properly im- 
proved—— 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 

Mr. BURTON. T will. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
I yield to the gentleman from Ohio four 


Will the gentleman yield now? 


Is it not universally known that the 
reason that no freight goes down the Mississippi River is on 
account of the cutthroat methods of the railroads in reducing 
the rates, say, from Memphis to New Orleans, to an unreason- 


ably low rate? 

Mr. BURTON. That is a part of it. I drew a provision 
which provided that no railroad should reduce its rates in com- 
petition with a waterway and afterwards restore that rate 
unless it could be shown that the lowering was for a purpose 
other than eliminating competition. That is now the law and it 
has been helpful. But that is by no means all. It is the greater 
care taken on the railroad, the fact that when a bale of cotton 
is taken on a railway the shipper has his bill of lading, can 
take it to the bank and use it, and the fact that if it is taken 
on the river he must insure it. Then, too, the transportation 
is usually much more rapid and shippers prefer the railroads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. BURTON. .I subjoin certain classes of rivers the im- 
provement of which I think is proper and desirable: First, 
rivers which afford access to cities or centers of consumption 
located at no great distance from the sea, upon which the haul 
by river can be combined with the movement by sea. Of this class 
are the Delaware reaching from the city of Philadelphia to the 
sea, the Pataupsce between Baltimore and the Chesapeake Bay, the 
Mississippi between New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Columbia and the Willamette between Columbia and the Pacific 
Ocean. Second, rivers of considerable size upon which large 
cities or industrial centers are located and which can be made 
the means of transportation between producer and consumer in 
the shipment of heavy and coarse freights, such as coal, iron 
ore, or building material. In this class may be included the 
Ohio and the Hudson, with its canal connection with the Great 
Lakes. Third, short rivers in busy industrial sections where 
the consumer and producer are located near to each other. The 
best illustration of a river of this Gass is the Monongahela in 
Pennsylvahia. This tonnage consists almost entirely of coal 


carried from mines on or near to the river to mills or furnaces at 
or near Pittsburgh. Fourth, minor ‘streams at or near great 
cities or thickly populated areas. There are a number of these 
streams tributary to the waters around New York City, to the 
Delaware below Philadelphia, and to the Chesapeake Bay. In 
the case of these streams a market for the products of the 
locality tributary to the river in question is net far away and 
freight can profitably be carried in beats of ‘shallow draft 
Fifth, shallow streams of considerable length in the interior 
flowing through level areas which can be made available or 
improved for navigation at comparatively small cost by snag- 
ging. There are rivers of this type in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Morida, and Lowisiana. 

In a great majority of the cases mentioned it is clear that 
appropriations have brought excellent results. Whether the 
future may develop a movement of agricultural products for 
any considerable distance on the rivers is doubtful. The most 
objectionable improvements have been made in those streams 
of a depth not more than 12 feet which have to be improved 
by expensive locks and dams, though among these there have 
been exceptions, such as the Warrior River in Alabama, where | 
trust the results may justify the cost; also the Ohio and the 
Barge Canal, an artificial waterway across the State of New 
York. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newron]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield before he pro- 
ceeds ? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I notice that the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. 
BurRTON] says that he has lost all hope of our carrying any 
part of the traffic by the rivers. I will ask the gentleman if he 
has examined the records and found that during the time the 
gentleman from Ohio was chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors he introduced bills by which there was expended 
$170,000;000 in improvements of these very rivers? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, if Iam im order, I said that no 
ohe was more enthusiastic than I up to a certain time when 
I made a more thorough study of the subject of rates and the 
development of waterways. I say further that there are cer- 
tain inland waterways that do have.a very considerable traffic. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not the gentleman think it is a little 
bit late after expending $170,000,000 to learn that we are 
wrong, and will not the gentleman from Missouri tell us about 
the Mississippi as it is to-day? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, Mr. Burron says 
river navigation is not practicable. There is one thing that I 
can not get through my head, and that is if river navigatioi is 
not practicable why are the railroads giving cutthroat rates up 
and down the river banks of the country all the time? | Ap- 
plause.] Just tell me why it is that when the barge line was 
ready to begin operations this spring between St. Louis and 
Minneapolis the railroads came to Washington and got tlie 
Interstate Commerce Commission to permit them to put a rate 
on first-class freight from Minneapolis to St. Louis—586 miles— 
for $1.06, and then charged $1.44 for the same kind of freight, 
86 miles less distance, from Minneapolis to Kansas City? It 
was because there was no river there. If river navigation is 
not practicable, why are they doing that? Dverywhere you find 
any possibility of river development, you find cutthroat railroad 
rates. 

There have been all sorts of controversies here about whit 
the engineers have said and about what there is actually in 
the Treasury for river and harbor work. In order to settle that 
question I want to read the testimony of the engineers on this 
very question. General Taylor, Assistant Chief of HWngineers, 
who has the rivers under his supervision, said before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 

Mr. ANTHONY. About how much of these permanent appropriations 
will be carried over in the next fiscal year unexpended ? 

General ‘TAYLor. There will be practically nothing that is unex- 
pended. On the ist of December our actual unexpended balance was 
$28,824,247.89. Of that amount $9,774,165.13 was under contract, 
obligated, leaving us an obligated balance on the 1st of December of 
$18.550,082.76. We have been expending sums at the rate of about 
$2,500,000 a month. 

On the 1st of December they had $28,000,000 in the Treasury, 
and $9,774,000 of that amount under contract, leaving $15,- 
550,000 unobligated. Now, you can take the two and one- 
half million dollars a month, the amount they are spending, and 
figure it up, and you can see that there will be only $3,000,000 
in the Treasury for river and harbor work July 1. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. If the gentleman will give me 4 
little more time. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I will grant the gentleman one minute in 
which to answer the question. General Taylor, in his testimony, 
stured, as the gentleman stated, that on December 1 there was 
$18.550,000 unobligated. On Saturday last, in response to a 


telophone eall, he told me that on March 1 of this year there was 
$15.584,000 unobligated, and then what becomes of the two and 


one-half million dollars a month of which the gentleman speaks? 


ir. NEWTON of Missouri. Let the gentleman take his own 
figures if he will, On March 1 there was $15,000,000 in the 


Treasury, and $2,500,000 a month for four. months makes $10,- 
000,000, leaving only $5,000,000 at most, and on the 1st of July 
next year we have to keep that much in the Treasury for 
emergencies. You can not spend it all, 

Mr. DEMPSEY, And is not this the time of year, from March 
1 to June 30, when they are doing work at the maximum of 
efficiency and at the maximum of progress, and will they not 
spend $38,000,000? 
NEWTON of Missouri. That is true. Here is another 
thing that General Taylor said. There is no use having any 
controversy about what he said, because here is his testimony : 

‘vy bit of river and harbor work we do next year will be done with 

the noney which is appropriated at this time. I want to make that very | 


Vir 


plain, that when the previous bills went through we had large sums 
vhich we could utilize for those ‘years for which the appropriations 


» made, and that this year we have no money available to help out 
ext year 

| wish to again emphasize the fact that the Engineer Department has 
never stated or admitted that any sum less than the $42,000,000 would 

ufficient for the next year for river and harbor work. The estimates 
have been cut down over our repeated recommendations, and we believe 
that more money is necessary. 

{ want to get this absolutely clear in your minds, because of 
the charges made by gentlemen on the floor of this House. I 
listened to what the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpeEtt] 
svid. I do not think there is anyone in the House whose record 
inv more regular than mine. He said on this question that 
the Budget stands or falls. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Vir. NEWTON of Missouri. 
little more time? 


Is 


Can not the gentleman give me a 


Mer. DEMPSEY. I will yield to the. gentleman some time 
later, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does that ‘inelude the minute that 1 | 
vielded to the gentleman? 

‘he CHAIRMAN. It does. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I vield one minute to the 


ventleman from New York [Mr. Ten Eyck]. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. Mr. Chairman, when the majority leader 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpeci.] was speaking I asked hinr to 
vield to me for a question and he refused. I wish now to ask 
him the same question I intended then to ask. When the time 
was being allotted the gentleman stated that he did not know 
why any time should be given to the minority side of the House, | 
becnuse, he stated, they are all in favor of this raid on the 





Treasury, TI want to ask the gentleman now whether he is | 
in favor of the legislation that the President of the United 
States recommended when he reconrmended several hundred 


inillions expenditure in Canada on the canalization of the St. 
Lawrenee River, without the territory of the United States? 
Does he consider this recommendation of the President a raid | 
on the Treasury ? ; 
Mr. Chairman, I 
|Mr. Burron], who 


understand that the gentleman from Ohio 
has just preceded me, while a member 
of the Comnrittee on Rivers and Harbors and later chairman 
that committee recommended through his committee an 
expenditure of more than $100,000,000 for improvement in ex- 
tension of the rivers and harbors of this country, and is now 
purported to be an advocate of an expenditure of several 
hundred millions of dollars in the Dominion of Canada, without 
the territory of the United States, and in his speech here to-day 
pposed an increase in expenditure of approxinrately $15,000,000 
pon the rivers and harbors within the territory of the United 
States, 

{ wish to ask the gentleman why on one hand he wishes to 
pend several hundred millions of dollars to help England and 
inada and on the other hand refuses to vote for a small 
ippropriation to help the American people and give the 
farmers the much-needed relief in transportation through water- | 

iy improvement ? 

Mr, Chairman, my policy is American money for Anrerican | 
waterways within the territory of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
iaS expired, : 

Mr. TEN EYCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to | 
‘xtend my remarks in the Recorp 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 


Of 


to 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Watsu having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message in writing from 
the President of the United States, by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, who also informed the House of Representative: 
that the President had approved and signed bills and resolu 
tions of the following titles: 

On March 13, 1922: 

H. R. 10161. An act authorizing the use of special canceling 
stamps in certain post offices. 

On March 20, 1922: 

H. R. 10267. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10663. An act making appropriations to supply deti- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 8193. An act to amend the first proviso in the act en 
titled “An -act to grant a certain parcel of land, part of the 
Fort Robinson Military Reservation, Nebr., to the village of 
Crawford, Nebr., for park purposes,” approved June 25, 1906; 
and 

H. R. 9047. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
to the town of Winthrop, Mass., a perpetual right of way over 
approximately 755 square feet of the Fort Banks Military Res 
ervation for the purpose of widening Revere Street. 





On March 21, 1922: 

H. J. Res. 227. Joint resolution extending the term of the 
National Serew Thread Commission for a period of five years 
from March 21, 1922; and 

H.R. 9597. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au 


thorize the President to provide housing for war needs,” 
proved May 16, 1918. 

On Mareh 25, 1922: 

H. R. 9235. An act providing for a grant of land to the State 
of Washington for public park purposes. 

On March 24, 1922: 

H. R. 7881. An act to authorize the Governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii to ratify the agreements of certain persons made 


ap- 


| with the commissioner of public lands of the Territory of 
Hawaii. and to issue land patents to those eligible under the 
terms of said agreements. 
WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILI 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 14 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Bark.tey]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire in the outset to 


suggest that I think the argument made by the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpbert] in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York was a little unfair. He is 
opposer to it upon the ground that if we adopt this amendment 
we drive a team of horses through the vitals of the Budget 
system and that therefore it ought not to be adopted. IT voted 
for the Budget Bureau because I believed it was a reform in 
right direction. I am for the Bidget now, but when [ 
for it a year or so ago, and when I am for it now, I 
not mean now, and T did not mean then, that I intended 
surrender my right to my own judgment in a matter of 
appropriations recommended by the Budget. But if we desire 
to sustain the Bureau of the Budget on particular items there 


is verv little reason to Sustain it on the item now under con 
sideration, General Dawes, the Director of the Budget, ad 
mitted that he knew very little or practically nothing about 
the item under consideration for rivers and harbors. When 


General Beach, the Chief of Engineers, sent out over the United 


| States for the reports from the district engineers of the need 


for improvement of rivers and harbors they reported back to 
him a total of $63,000,000. General Beach went over each of 
these items and reduced the total amount requested from 
$63,000,000 to $42,000,000 and made that recommendation to the 
Secretary of War, which found its way to the Director of the 
Budget. He was about to recommend something like $13,500,009, 
which he seems to have arrived at not through any accurate 
information but by adding the appropriation of $12,000,000 for 
1920 and $15,000,000 for 1921, making $27,000,000, and dividing 
that sum by two, resulting in the $13.500,000 he would have 
recommended at first. 

Sut after those who had some information on the subject 


| learned that he was about to recommend that pittance for the 


rivers and harbors of the Nation they went to him and to the 
Secretary of War and laid the facts before them. and then it 
was, and not until then, that the Director of the Budget in- 


creased the recommendation from $13,.500.000 to $27,500,000. as 
earried in the bill now before us. Now, let what the 


us See 
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facts are with reference to the work done by the War Depart- 
ment, through the Corps of Engineers, in the improvement of 
our rivers, 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Is it not very likely that General Dawes 
added the $13,000,000 to the $42,000,000 and also divided that by 
two in his recommendation of $27,500,000? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may be perhaps true, but it would 
still bear out the statement that I make. What is the history 
of the last few years in the matter of river improvement? I 
am sorry the gentleman from Ohio, for whom I have a great 
deal of respect not only from an intellectual standpoint but 
from the standpoint of an American citizen, takes the attitude 
of such a doleful outlook in reference to the commerce of the 
rivers and harbors of the United States and opposes these 
needed appropriations. The gentleman from Ohio was chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors in this House 
for some 10 years. It was under his leadership that we adopted 
many of the projects which are about one-half completed and 
for which we are asking appropriations in the bill under con- 
sideration. [Applause.] After he ceased to be chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and was translated to an- 
other body he discovered all of a sudden that the policy that 
he had been advocating and under whose leadership we had 
adopted project after project is all wrong. How did he make 
that discovery? What new light did he see? He says he went 
to Europe and investigated. He should have learned that 
Kurope utilizes her rivers. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does the gentleman think the argument of 
the gentleman from Ohio that we should not appropriate for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors because it would take 
some time to do the work is a sound argument? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not think so, and I doubt very 
seriously if the gentleman from Ohio himself upon reflection 
would urge that argument as the reason for refusing this in- 
crease in the appropriation. Everybody knows that these im- 
provements can not be made over night. But they ought to have 
been made much faster than they have been. Now, prior to the 
war we appropriated something like $35,000,000 per annum for 
all rivers and harbors. 

When the war came on we practically ceased appropriating 
money for rivers and harbors except in sufficient amount merely 
to prosecute some of the work that had already been started. 
So for 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 it may be truthfully said 
that the amount spent in those four years would not exceed 
the amount which was expended in 1916 by a very large sum, 
and the reason we did so is that we were in a war, labor and 
material were high, and therefore Congress felt, in view of the 
fact that we were spending billions of dollars in the great 
enterprise of winning the war, that we should wait until the 
war was over before undertaking to pursue the policy which 
Congress has undertaken in the improvement of rivers and 
harbors. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
question ? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In 1920 we only appropriated $12,000,000; 
1921, $15,000,000, both of which put together is not as much as 
we appropriated for one year prior to the war. I will yield 
to the gentleman, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is it not a fact that during the war we only 
received about one-third of the amount for a day’s work which 
we received previous to the war? So if we had appropriated | 
$36,000,000 we would only receive about $12,000,000 worth of 


Will the gentleman yield for one further 


a 


to a greater or less degree. Under this policy during the last 
four or five years the work has accumulated until the Chief of 
Engineers, through General Taylor and through the Corps of 
Engineers, has estimated and advised the Congress, through the 
executive department, that the very smallest amount that they 
can get along with without deterioration and without actual 
damage to the work is $42,500,000. Now, I dispute what the 
gentleman from Wyoming and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
say as to whether there may be a little unexpended balance on 
the 1st day of July. General Taylor, in charge of this work, 
testified emphatically that there would be probably nothing left 
on the ist of July. The gentleman states there is now in the 
Treasury $15,000,000. Let us admit for the sake of i 


| 
work? 
Mr. BARKLEY... Yes. And that situation remains true now 
| 





ment——— 
Mr. MONDELL. 


There are actually $23,000,000, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. There are not 
Treasury. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On the first day of this month the gentle- 
man said there were $23,000,000 in the Treasury, but some 
$12,000,000 or $15,000,000 is represented by contracts that are 
already out and fer which money will be expended before the 
Ist of July. Let us see whether there are $15,000,000 unex. 
pended in the Treasury now. 

Mr. MONDELL., 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. 
says. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Fifteen milion dollars on the 1st of March 
if expended at the rate of $3,000,000 a month, would be gone 
the 1st of June. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can not take the time to talk about all the 
rivers of the United States: There is one great river I desire 
to discuss that is typical of the situation that exists all over the 
country. That is the project of the canalization of the Ohio 
River. That river is a thousand miles long from the junction 
of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, 44 miles south of 
Pittsburgh, to the mouth of the Ohio, where it empties into the 
Mississsippi at Cairo, IIl, 

Now, in 1875, Congress began appropriating money for the 
improvement of the Ohio River, and the first lock and dam was 
completed in 1885. Since that time some 35 lecks and dams 
have been built and are in operation, running from Pittsburgh 
on down the Ohio toward Cincinnati and toward its mouth in 
the Mississippi. There are 10 now under construction and 9 
have not been begun. In 1905 Congress appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate the improvement of the Ohio River for (he 
purpose of making it a 9-foot stage all the year round, and 
after an exhaustive investigation and report of that comuis- 
sion Congress adopted a project making a 9-foot stage from 
Pittsburgh to Cairo by the construction of 54 locks and dams, 
and contemplated their completion by 1922. That year is now 
here. Under the report of that commission it is shown in 1905 
that more than 10,000,000 tons of freight were being hauled on 
the Ohio River, even without the canalization, and notwith- 
standing that some portions of the river were capable of being 
navigated only four or five months out of the year. 

There have been some 35 of these locks and dams completed ; 
probably there may be one or two eliminated a little later. 
There are some eight or ten under construction, some of them 
not over half done, and some 80 or 90 per cent finished. Some 
of them have not been begun. And the testimony of the en- 
gineers is that if the appropriation of $5,000,000 a year, which 
was the amount allowed in the annual bill for the Ohio River 
prior to the war, is continued, it will require about six years to 
complete the canalization of that river. 

What is the result of that on commerce? We have had a loi of 
talk about the transportation conditions. We passed here a year 
or two ago a bill known as the transportation act, by which we 
took out of the Federal Treasury millions of dollars and under 
which Congress instructed the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion to make rates that would yield 6 per cent to the railroads, 
and I am glad I am one of those who voted against that bill, I! 
has justified all my predictions about it, and has in some re- 
spects been even worse than many of us feared. I thought 
then, as we all know now, that such a policy would compel such 
increases in freight rates as to be a great handicap to com 
merce and industry and vastly increase the cost of living. 
Whatever may be said as to the wisdom or folly of such a 
policy, it can not be denied that the result has not been satis 


actually $23,000,000 in the 


Twenty-three million dollars. 
There are not $23,000,000 unobligated, 
That is the report. 


BARKLEY. That is net what the Chief of Engineers 


| factory either in stimulating traffic or in benefiting the public. 


Business has been stifled, transportation crippled, and the whole 
country now awaits impatiently the time when freight and 
passenger rates will come down. 

This situation has made it necessary to consider with re 
newed interest and enthusiasm the question of resumption of 
traffic upon the Nation’s great rivers. With rivers like th¢ 
Ohio navigable for only a portion of the year, it has been and 
will be always difficult to induce cipital to invest in river steam 
boats. But even with this handicap, during the last three 
years $31,000,000 have been invested in boats and barges on the 
Ohio River alone. If the river were completed with a 9-foot 


stage all the year from Pittsburgh to Cairo, there is no way 
to estimate the tremendous increase in river traffic, and the 
resulting increase in the amount of money invested in trans 
portation facilities on our great rivers. The same is true of all 
the important streams of the country. 
portation in this Nation, 


We need more trans 
The time is fast approaching when 
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congestion of commerce and population will make it impossible 
for the railroads to carry all our freight. We must prepare the 
rivers to perform their duty in the great life of the Nation, 
We can not pepare for this need by a tight-fisted, miserly policy 
in dealing with these great arteries of trade. Therefore I favor 
the amendment increasing this appropriation to $42,800,000, 
and hepe it will be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, [ yield five minutes to the 
ceitleman from Indiana [Mr, SANDERS]. 
~ Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, it has been stated 
frequently in the press that the President of the United States 
is more popular in the country than the Congress and that the 
President of the United States has done more toward carrying 
out a constructive program than has the Congress. That may 





be because the Republican Congress will be up fer election next | 


time and the President will not be up for election until two 
yeurs henee, and it is sought by the Democratic press to con- 
vince the Harding Republicans that they ought to vote for Demo- 
cratie Congressmen. It may also be because it is easier to 
announee a pregram and to outline a program than it is to 
curry it out. 

The Republican admibistration has announced a program of 
economy, and this controversy to-day illustrates the difficulties 
which the party has in actually crystallizing that program into 
legislation. We have a Budget law, written by a Republican 
Congress. We have the recommendation of the Budget Bureau 
in connection with these river and harbor improvements for 
$27,000,000, and now we have the attempt by our Democratic 
friends over here, who are almost solidly for the increase sup- 
ported by some Republicans, to break over that economy pro- 
gram and add $15,000,000 to the amount recommended by Gen- 
eral Dawes. It is not a question of whether we shall have 
improvement of rivers and harbors or whether we shail not have 
it. It is whether or not we are willing to accept this liberal pro- 
vision made by the Budget Bureau and embraced in this bill 
reported by the Appropriations Committee or whether we are 
willing to enlarge that to meet the demands of a united number 
of Congressmen who want particular improvements to benefit 
the rivers and harbors which lie in their districts. That is a 
very worthy purpose on the part of a Congressman who has a 
river or harbor to be improved, because, of course, in many 
cuses it would be of some benefit. But the problem of this 
Congress is to carry out a program of economy, notwithstand- 
ing the appeals that are made in the individual districts to the 
individual Congressmen. 

The people of this country now pay the taxes by means of 
levies upon their incomes, and the people are crying out to 
have those taxes reduced, because the individuals paying the 
tuxes feel the burden. And the Republican Congress must con- 
tinue to respond to this insistent demand throughout the coun- 
try for a program of economy. The gentlOwan from New York 
{[Mr. Dempsey], the able and distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, suys that unless this pro- 


gram ig carried out we are going to have to meet a transporta- | 


tion situation with lack of cars and equipment on the railroads, 
and this, he says, is in the near future. Of course, that is an- 
swered by the proposition that the work which is proposed to 
be done by this additional $15,000,000 would not meet 
situation, for it will not be done until the year ending July, 1 


| hope, Mr. Chairman, this amendment will be defeated and | 


that the committee’s proposition will be carried out. 

Taxes are paid by our people. We are their Representatives. 
We must continue the work of reduction of the Government ex- 
penditures. It nieans eternal vigilance, Save a few millions 
here, a few millions there. Stop wasteful expenditures for every 
needless project, and the end of the year will show a real savin 
that the people will applaud. [Applause. | 

Mr. SISSON. 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Monracur]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
bination or organization to pass this amendment. I am not cer- 
tain whether I shall vote for it. The subject here, however, has 
been much clarified by two admissions made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. The first is that he brought 


ia 
- 


appropriation, namely, the withholding from Congress its power 
to make these appropriations other than by a lump sum, leaving 
the allotment of that appropriation te the engineers of the Gov- 
ernment, Second, his illuminating admission that he was mis- 
taken in this method of allotments, 


that | 


| estimates 
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priations. 
from the allotment of these appropriations the river and harbor 
improvements of America upon any wise policy are done for. 
The engineers are high and great men, but they deal with these 
matters mainly from one standpoint, while you and I, as Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, consider them from an- 


For I asseverate if the Congress takes its hands 


other point of view. The engineers deal with this question on 
the basis of mathematics. We must deal with it from the 
aspect of the economic and commercial possibilities of this Na- 
tion. Fer example, we here must consider the fact that rivers 
and harbors supply a great factor in determining the freight 
rates upon the railroads of this country. This is a far-reaching 
fact, not, perhaps, within the province of the engineers to con- 


| Sider or estimate in reaching their conclusions. 


I would make another observation. I ask the Members of 
this House net to be carried away by the partisan appeal that 
by changing the recommendations of the Director of the Budget 
we thereby necessarily overthrow the Budget system. 

I wish to direct your attention to the logie of this argument, 
If the reeommendation of the Budget Commissioner is sacro- 
sanct, then to raise the Budget estimate violates this contention 
as much so as to lower it. Now, the various committees of the 
Heuse pride themselves in continuous boasts and declare that 
they have reduced the recommendations made by the Director 
of the Budget. If that is true, in logic you have overridden the 
director as much as if you increase the recommendation made 
in the Budget. But what is the function of the House? What 
is the individual right and duty of its Members? Can we 
abrogate our duty as legislators? Can we transfer our duty 
and our responsibility to the Director of the Budget? If so 
we should elect a director and adjourn, save to return and 
formally approve his findings, and thus aflirm our indifference 
or our incompetency. We should at least hesitate to facilitate 
the decadence of the House, which an adoption. of the argu- 
ment advanced would declare. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Obio [Mr. Bree]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
when the present Budget law was passed I think I did as muci 
aus any other man in the House to keep it from being passed, 
and I think that during the last Congress I made a number of 
five-minute speeches in which I made certain prophecies and 
tried to remedy certain methods of application. I want again 
to reiterate one of these propositions that I submitted to this 
House in the last Congress. You can not have a Budget system 
in toto unless you surrender the right to raise and lower the 
that are submitted by the Budget Commissioner to 
this body. Nobody in the House is in favor of that kind of a 
Budget scheme or is in favor of the surrender of the right to 
appropriate the money to the executive department. 

Now, I want to submit to the Republican Members of the 
House this basic principle: If this House by moral agreement 
does not put the estimate of the Budget Commissioner as the 
maximum, there is no virtue in the whole scheme, 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Mr. Chairman, will tne gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I ean not yield; I am serry. Now, if we are 
going to have a Budget scheme and the majority side of the 
House is not going to feel it to be its moral duty not to exceed 
that estimate, the maximum of which has been set up by the 
Budget Commissioner, I want to know what merit there in 


Ohio is recognized 


from 


is 





Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- | 


the whole proposition other than bunk to fool the American 
public? 

Do not imagine you can bunce the public for very long with- 
out its knowing what you are doing. There no violation of 
the principle of the scheme, when the Budget Coniumissioner 
sends down an estimate of $27,000,000 for a river and harbor 


is 


| proposition, if we want to reinvestigate the proposition and go 


Mr. Chairman, I am no party to any com- | 


over it and want to be responsible for the policy of the Govern- 
ment as to appropriations, to say we believe he has recommended 
toe much and to cut it. In other words, the scheme will still 
hold intact if we leave a power lodged somewhere in the Gov- 


| ernment that morally binds us not te exceed the estimates of the 
about the present method of distribution of river and harbor | 


Now, I do not know that we can to-day bring about a refor- | 
mation of this procedure, but this Congress will go very far in | 


contributing to the economic efficiency of the American people 
and in reviving the confidence of the people in our legislative 
institution if it resumes its fanction of making specific appro- 


Budget Bureau—not legally, because legally the Budget Com- 
missioner can net do a thing in fixing the expenditures of this 
Government. The demand for a Budget system sprang up all 
over the country because it was charged, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that this body got its inspiration for appropriating 
money by appealing to the selfish interests of the individual con- 
gressiona! (listricts. ‘There were few people in the Republican 
Party whe had the courage to go on the stump last year and 
speak aguiust the Budget in seme form because of the universal 
demand for it in business circles and elsewhere that the Govy- 
ernment shall conduct its business on a business basis. Mr. 
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Harding received great applause from the country when he 
announced in his inaugural speech that under his administra- 
tion there would be more business judgment exereised in govern- 
ment and less meddling by the Government in business; but are 
we doing it when we see an organization in this body for the 
sole purpose of overriding the Budget estimate? 

I say to you as a Republican there is not a man sitting on 
the Democratic side of the aisle that will not willingly and 
gladly and cheerfully appeal to the selfish interests of our 
side to get us to break down the thing that the American public 
look upon as the bulwark against extravagance in government. 
It is good Democratic politics to do it, as they can rightly 
Claim that any good in the Budget has been nullified. Think it 
over, gentlemen. I have rivers and harbors in my district, 
and I would like to see money appropriated for their improve- 
ment; but I will say to you that before I go over the Budget 
estimate I want to try it out and see if I can not make my 
case strong cnough with the Army engineers to get what is 
coming to my district. 

I challenge the statement of my good friend from New York 
[Mr. Dempsey] that freight does not move to-day because of 
inadequate railroads. Where is the congestion? We are build- 
ing up every kind of transporting device that we can to com- 
pete with the railroads, and then we—the Republican Party— 
passed a law which provided that the railroads were entitled to 
an income of from 53 per cent to 6 per cent on their total in- 
vestment, which to-day requires a freight rate so high as to 
stifle business. There has not been any testimony offered to 
show that the prosperity of the country will be furthered by 
the increase of the fifteen millions proposed in this amendment. 
| Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 

Mr. BEGG. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleinan from Louisiana [Mr. WILsoNn]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for four minutes. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, we are justified in increasing 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


this appropriation above the amount recommended by the 
Budget. It grows out of the necessities of the situation. I be- 


lieve that it is admitted by all concerned that transportation 
facilities in this country are inadequate. 

It is also admitted that there are not going to be any new 
activities in railroad construction in the near future, and the 
only hope we have and the only resort is to the improvement 
of the inland waterways of the United States. If they are 
improved according to the plans of the Board of Engineers 
we shall be able to relieve the congested traffic, and that will 
be in the interest of economy and convenience for the entire 


public. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS] seemed to be 
somewhat worried because there was some dispute in this 


country as to whether the President of the United States was 
nore popular than his Congress. If he is, in my judgment it 
grows out of the fact that he is standing more solidly by the 
Republican platform. The Republican platform declared for 
improved waterways to meet the necessities of this country in 
the way of transportation. 

The Democratic platform makes a like declaration and de- 
Clares that the railroad and other transportation facilities of 
this country are inadequate and that improvement of our rivers 
and harbors is imperetive. If either party lives up to its 
platform declarations, it will be in favor of the continued im- 
provement of our inland waterways and harbors. The action 
of the Budget in recommending the $27,000,000 is not binding 
on the Congress, and as I understand is not intended to be 
binding on the Congress. If we must abide absolutely by the 
maximum appropriation recommended by the Budget, then con- 
trary to the understanding and belief of many of its Members 
this Congress has absolutely surrendered all of its power to 
increase appropriations. The recommendation of the Budget 
Bureau is its judgment upon the facts and information before 
that body. If that recommendation to the Congress does not 
meet the judgment of this House after due consideration, I 
would be much surprised, and I am sure the American people 
would be much surprised to know that Congress has placed itself 
where it can not exercise its judgment in relation to appropria- 
tions in respect to such an important matter as this. I re- 
spectfully submit, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that there is no 
item upon which we are to act in this bill which is of more | 
importance to the agricultural and commercial interests of this | 
country than this item for the improvement of the rivers and 
Narbors of the United States in order to make possible the | 
ttansportation of the products of the farm and the factory to | 
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the markets of the world. The amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dempsry] ought to be adopted. It reflects 
the judgment of those who have the opportunity to know the 
facts; those whose training and experience and whose intimate 
association with every phase of this important problem enable 
them to advise and recommend intelligently and definitely. 

In this connection the Chief of Engineers, after a carefy) 
review of the present requirements for existing projects, sub- 
mitted an estimate of $63,000,000 as the amount necessary jy 
order to prosecute the work in a businesslike way. He also sub- 
mitted an estimate of $42,000,000 as the minimum, the suin 
absolutely essential in order to avoid abandonment and loss on 
important works and improvements already under construction, 
Failure to appropriate the minimum would result in loss of 
expenditures already made, 

We have spent vast sums for the building and operation of an 
American merchant marine and will continue to make appro- 
priations in order to provide adequate facilities for carrying 
the products of our farms and factories to all parts of the world 
in American-owned ships sailing under the American flag. It 
is proposed that these Ships shall sail from every American port, 
But in order to make this enterprise successful provision must 
be made for the transportation of our products to the ports 
from which these ships sail. Recent investigations have shown 
that it is of the highest importance that agricultural products 
especially be moved at the proper time. Several billion dollars 
have been lost by the farmers of the United States within the 
last two years on account of congested traffic. 

The most important feature of river traffic just at this time 
is the operation by the War Department of the barge line service 
on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers. With an inferior and 
improper equipment and the lack of adequate terminal facilities 
this operation during the last 14 months showed a net profit of 
$250,000. I favor the continuation of this service and the ex- 
tension of the same to the main tributaries of the Mississippi. 
It affords an additional outlet to the markets of the world at 
very reasonable freight charges for all the products of thie 
Mississippi Valley. 

If our railroads can secure the needed funds several yeurs 
will be required in order to provide the equipment and make 
the improvements necessary to meet the transportation needs of 
the country, if they are ever able to do so. In the meantime 
and in order to provide proper shipping facilities and insure 
-ompétition for the future it is of the highest importance that 
our inland waterways be improved as rapidly and adequately as 
possible. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
DEMPSEY] to use some of his time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Delaware | Mr. LAyTon]. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, ever since I have been in 
Congress I have ugreed with the floor leader on every occasion, 
I think, when it came to voting, except where our opinions 
disagreed. This is one of the times when we disagree. There is 
such a thing as a standing committee in this House known as 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee. I would like to ask the 
unbiased judgment of this House as to what that committee is 
worth if after sitting day after day and week after week and 
month after month, compiling information on this subject, we 
are to subject that information to the Bureau of the Budzet, 
when the head of that Budget Bureau came before our com 
mittee and admitted frankly that he did not know a single 
thing about rivers and harbors? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAYTON. No; I have only four minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not found that statement 
hearings before the gentleman's committee. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I decline to vield. Nothwith- 
standing the declaration of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Burton], 
which seems to involve the entire abandonment of rivers and 
harbors as a national interest, we had in addition to our own 
long days of work the benefit of the knowledge of that corps 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] himself said were 
the blue-ribbon functionaries of this Government, the engineers 
of the War Department. Now, gentlemen, the engineers of the 
War Department, scattered all over this country, stationed here 
and there in every spot where there is a particular project, 
have made returns in response to the demand of General 
Taylor and General Beach as to what they needed. Their reply 
was $62,000,000. Then, again, when on account of the ex- 
igencies of the Treasury they were asked to cut down their 
estimates to the very lowest amount consistent with good busi 
ness, they cut them down to $42,800,000. Now, that was our 
official information. Gentlemen come here and state that they 
have just called up somebody over the phone, or that they have 


in the 








just had some information over the phone about this, that, and 
the other, when, as a matter of fact, our hearings are the 
written record where men have given their testimony, and it 
goes down in black and white, and it binds them. I submit 
that if General Taylor or any other man connected with the 
(ederal Government has made a statement that differs from 
the hearings as to any point, he should have informed the 
chairman of this committee to that effect. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The Chief of Engineers reported that they 
had on hand $23,000,000, of which $8,000,000 was obligated, 
leaving $15,000,000, and that the $15,000,000 will ail be used by 
the 30th of June. 

Mr. LAYTON. If you will look at the record you will find 
that I asked General Taylor that question myself specifically, 
how much he would have on hand at the end of this fiscal year, 
judging from the method of expenditure that was going on, and 
he said practically there would be nothing left. Now, gentle- 
men, [ want to say to you frankly that I rather think we ought 
to pay some attention to their recommendations. 

[By unanimous consent leave was granted to Mr, Bark Ley, 
Mr. SAnvders Of Indiana, and to Mr. MonTaAGuE to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] use some of his time? 

Mr. SISSON. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky |Mr. KINCHELOE. ] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
House, it seems that the main ground for the opposition by the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpgii], the Republican 
leader of the House, to this amendment is that if it is adepted 
it would break down the Budget system. I ask the gentleman, 
upon reflection, is that true? I remember very well when the 
“late lamented” and much “ Republican beloved” Will H. 
Hays, late Postmaster General of the United States, who said 
that he had “ humanized,” and I am sure had desoldiered the 
employees of the Pest Office Service of the United States, made 
his recommendation to abolish the village delivery service 
throughout the United States and thereby do away with mail 
deliveries in these small towns, the subcommittee on appro- 
priations who had charge of that bill paid no attention to his 
recommendation and brought in the regular appropriation for 
village delivery, which was adopted by this House. I remember 
that we have right recently passed an appropriation bill appro- 
priating $1,500,000 for seed for the farmers of the Northwest, 
which the gentleman from Wyoming, the economy leader of to- 
day, was very much in favor of, and they never even consulted 
the Budget Bureau at all about that appropriation. The act 
as originally passed in the Senate appropriated $5,000,000. It 
cume here and was amended to appropriate $1,000,000. Then 
it went into conference, and as finally adopted appropriated 
$1,500,000 for seeds for the farmers of the Northwest, which is 
practically a gift, and that was done without consulting the 
Budget Committee at all. 

I am one who believe that the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MonpELL] has the best conception of geography when he 
comes to talk about economy of appropriations of any man in 
the House. 

Why, take his own State of Wyoming; since 1912 in two 
irrigation projects exclusively in Wyoming there has been ap- 
propriated $6,565,000, and a bill is pending in the Senate to-day 
where they are asking—and I presume the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming is enthusiastically in favor of it—for $2,150,000 additional 
appropriation for the two irrigation projects exclusively in the 
gentleman’s district in the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the gentleman realize the differ- 
ence between making a river and improving one? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I think the gentleman from Wyoming has 
a good conception of that when he talks about economy on this 
proposition. If we are to adhere absolutely to the recommenda- 
tions of the Budget Commission, we are placed in the position 
where we are simply rubber stamps, and we can not increase 
or decrease the appropriations recommended by the Budget 
Committee without destroying it. The gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. AnrHony], chairman of the subcommittee, this morning 
admitted, in answer to a question by the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming, that they had decreased several recommendations of the 
Budget Committee in this bill. If Congress is going to take the 
position simply because we have a Budget Committee that 
recommends a certain amount that we can not increase or 
decrease those amounts, then we had better turn the functions 
of the American Congress over to the Budget Comniittee. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KINCHELOE, Yes. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Who ever suggested—and when and where— 
that we ought not to decrease the Budget estimate? 


Mr. KINCHELOE. I have no objection to decreasing the 
Budget estimate in a proper case. 

Mr. MONDELL. Who suggested that we ought not to de- 
crease it? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I am for a decrease when it is merite 
rious, but I claim that every Member of Congress should net 
on his own individual responsibility and judgment as to whether 
he will increase the estimate or decrease it. They admit in 
this that they were in error when they recommended at first 
$13,000,000 and then increased it to $27,000,000. 

The only information the Budget Committee had when it first 
recommended $13,000,000 for rivers and harbors for the next 
fiscal year was the fact that the iast Republican Congress had 
appropriated about this amount. It would have stood by that 
recommendation except for the fact that those of us whe are 
in favor of river and harbor appropriation and are familiar 
with the history of it prevailed upon the Budget Committee to 
increase it, and it finally agreed to increase the amount to 
$27,635,260. It arbitrarily fixed this amount notwithstanding 
the office of the Chief of Army Engineers made a report show- 
ing that the amount of $42,815,661 was the least amount that 
could be appropriated for the next fiscal year to carry on this 
work, 

The greatest thing that this Republican administration could 
do for the people would be to lower the freight rates of the 
country, but I know and you know that this administration is 
not going to do that at this session of Congress, and the only 
other way to reduce freight rates is to have navigable rivers 
to carry the freight in competition with the railroads. You 
will always tind the railroad interests of the country doing 
everything it can against the appropriation for rivers and har- 
bors because navigable rivers make the railroads reduce their 
sates, and wherever in this country there are navigable rivers 
you will find the railroad interests in that locality coming be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission and begging it for 
permission to lower its freight rates in order to enter into com- 
petition with the freight rates of those rivers. 

In 1910 Congress established a policy of making a 9-foeot 
channel in the Ohio River. Every Democratic Congress from 
that time always appropriated at least $27,000,000 for rivers 
and harbors, but as soon as the Republicans got control of Con- 
cress and the Government they cut this appropriation down to 
about $13,000,000 each year. By reason of the liberal appro- 
priations of the Democratic Congress there has always been at 
the end of each fiscal year an unexpended balance to carry on 
these various river projects, but by reason of the false economy 
of the subsequent Republican Congress in refusing the appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors, the unexpended balances have 
been exhausted, and if this amendment making an appropria- 
tion of $42,815,661 for the next fiscal year is not adopted there 
will not be a dollar of unexpended balance at the end of this 
fiscal year and, therefore, practically all of the $27,635,260 rec- 
ommended in this bill will be spent for harbor improvement and 
none of it for rivers. If Congress would appropriate suflicient 


money to complete the 9-foot channel in the Ohio River, which 


it should do, that river would be one of the greatest waterways 


of commerce in the world. The Ohio River flows through a 
great, rich, agricultural country, densely populated and with 


vreat industrial Cities along its banks almost from its source to 
its mouth. 

I believe in economy in the expenditure of the peopie’s maney, 
but I think a failure to provide appropriations for rivers and 
harbors is a false economy and that the taxpayers of the coun- 
Therefore, I appeal to every Mem- 
ber of this House to support the pending amendment in order 
that this great work may continue during the next fiseal year. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson }. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman and 
committee, the Middle West, which the 
ducing section of this country, is paralyzed at the present time 
en account of the expensive freight rates on the marketing of 
their produce. That high rate on What they have to 
They are also paralyzed by reason of the Pittsburgh plus rate 
on many articles they have to buy. There is only one hope, 


gentlemen of t! 


econolbic 


e 


is food-pro- 


is sell, 


and that is to have a reduction in the cost of transporta- 
tion. In my judgment, if the Mississippi River could be made 


a transportation stream it will carry the whole produce of the 
Mississippi Valley to New Orleans and across the seas. Ferty- 
four per cent of the industrial preductions transported out of 
the country are preduced west of Pittsburgh, east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and north of the Arkansas and Tennessee line, 
Ninety per cent of the food exports of this country are produced 
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west of Pittsburgh, east of the Rocky Mountains, and north of 
the Arkansas and Tennessee line. Does it mean anything to 
the Middle West whether or not you can put our produce on 
barges and send it down the Mississippi Valley and across 
the ocean? I want to say that that is something that ought to 
be looked forward to. Why? Because under our present rail- 
road system of to-day they demand, and I guess we will have to 
concede some of their claims, that they can not reduce rates to 
where the present production can stand the rates at the present 
time. We have got to find some method by which we can pull 
the great food-producing section of the country out of this 
paralysis now and permit it to regain its economic equilibrium. 
How can we do it? I want to say that the first thing to do is 
to permit that section of the country to have water transporta- 
tion. Why? Because of the preferential rate given by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to all points that have water com- 
petition. 

What will it mean? It will mean that the Middle West will 
get a route by which it can deliver its produce to the market 
and will not be compelled to puy excessive rates which they are 
now paying, all of which comes out of the producer of food- 
stuffs and of raw materials. We find that this administration 
has recommended that we give $30,000,000 a year for ship 
subsidy, to carry exports across the ocean, but we are producing 
almost half of our industrial and food exports, and yet you 
do not want to give us a few million dollars to get that produce 
down to the ocean, where we can ship it across. [Applause.] 
You say that we ought not to do this now, that this appropria- 
tion is sufficient. What does it mean if you do not give us this 
addition? It simply means that the great commerce coming 
into and going out of this country will go to the harbors that 
will receive the benefits of the appropriation if it is reduced, 
because the most important projects will receive first considera- 
tion. 

I want $2,000,000 of this money expended north of St. Louis, 
between there and Minneapolis, because you are tapping the 
great food-producing section of the country, and that is what 
you ought to do. We ought to have this transportation, be- 
cause if we do not produce the food somebody is not going to 
eat. Why, bless your heart, the great State of Massachusetts 
produced enough wheat to feed its people for one day, and 
the rest of the year they would not have any bread if it was 
not for some of the other sections of the country. The great 
State of Massachusetts that we have heard so much about 

‘produces enough pork to feed its people 28 days. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The State of Massachu- 
setts runs rather to the production of politicians than food, 
does it not? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I do not have the required information 
to answer your question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON, Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman aware that in the ap- 
portionment of the appropriations by the Chief of Engineers 
only $40,000 goes to New England whereas $2,000,000 goes to 
the improvement of the Mississippi? 

Mr. DICKINSON, Yes; but does the gentleman realize that 


in the Geodetic Survey for which we just made appropriations | 


in the independent offices appropriation bill we are making 
appropriations of $7,000,000 to sweep all of this coast and fix it 
up so that they will have a lighthouse on every rock? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but we are talking about the present 
bill and not some other bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I contend that the pending amendment 
should be agreed to. 

Mr. SISSON. 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr, LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr, Chairman, much has been said about 
economy. I deny that this meager appropriation, the par- 
simony of this river and harbor item of the bill, is economy. 
When we appropriate such small amounts as this it means 
that we are allowing the channels and the harbors of the 
country to silt up and shoal. I know that to be the fact. In 
the case of Baltimore the channel leading to the harbor through 
the Patapsco River has been so neglected in the last few years 
that we do not begin to have the depth which we formerly had 
and which we so desire to maintain. Much has been said as 
to a balance from the-appropriation of last year. There is no 
question in my mind as to the accuracy of just how much 
money there is left from-that 
The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNbDELL] spoke of some 


Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the | 


of last year’s appropriation. | 
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$15,000,000 balance, which is wholly incorrect. I note on page 
97, part 2, of the hearings on this bill Mr. ANTHONY asks this 
question of General Taylor, Chief of Engineers: 

Can you state how much money, in addition to the $15,000,000 


appropriated last year, was available for river and harbor work ‘this 
ear ? 


Yes. The unexpended balance on March 1, 1921, just prior to the 
enactment of the river and harbor act, was $37,565,000. In othe, 
words, we had an appropriation,- with the $15,000,000, of something 
over $52,000,000 for expenditure during the current fiscal year. 

“ane ANTHONY. How much of that was allotted during the curren: 
. General TAYLor. We have allotted all but about $200,000. 
a balance of approximately $203,000. 

Again, on page 109, in answer to a question by Mr. Sisson, 
General Taylor said: 

Our available balance will be nil, absolutely. We must depend en- 
tirely upon this appropriation for all the work we are going to do next 
ein. ANTHONY. In other words, you are working at such speed that 
you will use up all the money which you had on hand at the beginning 
of this fiscal year? 

General TAYLor. Yes. 
surplus off. 

This, then, Mr. Chairman, is conclusive proof that the only 
money we will have to expend on rivers and harbors is $27 ,635,- 
260, the amount carried in this bill, unless we increase thie 
appropriation to $42,815,661, as provided by the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. 

I deplore the parsimony being exercised by the Committee on 
Appropriations regarding river and harbor improvements, The 
engineer's office of the War Department, after figuring as low 
as possible commensurate with keeping our channel work it 
least progressing and maintaining that which has already been 
performed, asked for $42,815,661, and from this has been lopped 
off some $15,000,000, leaving but $27,635,260 for construction 
and maintenance during the next fiscal year. 

It is not economy to allow your harbors to silt up shoal, re- 
ducing the depth which has been attained. It always costs far 
more after such condition than it would to maintain the work 
and keep it at the standard depth at all times. 

No country, even during the war, neglected its internal im- 
provements because of the expense of the war, and certainly no 
country is justified in neglecting them during the reconstruc 
tion period. The city of Baltimore has shown its faith in the 
future by a huge terminal and port plan which will cost the 
city more than $50,000,000. They do not ask the Government 
to do more than to cooperate in this broad and comprehensive 
improvement. They only ask that the Government shall keep 
its channels to this magnificent harbor in good shape and main- 
tain the standard depth of 35 feet. This can not be done if we 
are but to appropriate 60 per cent of what is actually required 
according to the figures of the engineers of the War Depurt- 
ment. 

I am as much in favor of economical expenditures by the 
Government as unyone, but I can not comprehend how we 
figure this 60 per cent appropriation to be economy when we 
know the vast waste which is taking place by lack of mainte- 
nance—when we realize that when business revives those bene- 
fits derived from the great improvements to the various citics 
and through them to the country will be of inestimable bene 
fit to the entire people in efficiency and reduction of freight 
rates. 

General Black, when Chief of Engineers, said that Baltimore 
was destined to become the great harbor of the Atlantic seaport. 
and certainly the authorities of my city have a faith in that 
prediction. The low cost of labor and lighterage at the Bulti 
more Harbor, the proximity of our city to the Central West, 
the differential in its favor, the nearest great seaport (o 
the Panama Canal, closer to the western coast of South Americ: 
than San Francisco itself, Baltimore is destined for great 
things. Our people know this and are willing to back their 
opinion with their money. 

The comprehensive improvements, costing more than $50, 
000,000, will give to Baltimore eight piers at McComas Strect 
Terminals of 1,200 feet long and 250 feet wide, capable of pio 
viding berths for 33 ocean-going steamers of 12,000 tons eacli, 
and with space for 20 warehouses and 2,500 freight cars. Thos: 
to be constructed on the Patapsco Flats, consisting of five pier 
of the same length and width, and providing berths for 25 
ocean-going steamers of 12,000 tons and with space for 20 ware 
houses and 4,000 freight cars. In addition to this, the large piers 
on the Canton Co. property will be enlarged. Grain elevators 
will be erected. All improvements and construction will be 
made in the most substantial manner, and with the primary 
object of procuring the greatest possible benefit to the port as a 
whole, and, secondly, with an eye single to efficiency and cheap- 
ness of operation. 


We have 


In other words, we have worked all of the 


can 











saltimore to-day has the model immigration station of this 
country provided for her by Congress, and when this work is 
completed it will have the model port of the world. Every im- 
provement tending to efficiency will be incorporated in the work. 
Our hearts and our money are in the enterprise, and what we 
ask of the Government is to discontinue the parsimony which 
is now being exercised and to adopt that policy which will 
maintain the standard depth and continuance of the work which 
has been projected. The policy adopted by the committee is 
false economy and wasteful in the extreme. 

To-day Baltimore, with this great improvement under way, 
has but $295,000 to its credit, $147,000 of which is now covered 
by contract, leaving but $147,000 balance. Why, gentlemen, this 
amount would not begin to put the neglected channels in proper 
shape much less continue the new construction. Very little has 
been spent for maintenance for several years past, and this is 
rapidly injuring the general improvements not only of Balti- 
more but of the country at large. 

The development of our country depends largely upon the de- 
velopment of our ports, and certainly should not be neglected 
even by a Congress which is trying to practice the strictest 
economy, 

Nor should too great congestion be allowed to exist in any one 
city. It is better policy to develop our seaports by adequate 
channels and encourage the equipment of harbors as fast as pos- 
sible. Baltimore has expended heretofore on her harbor more 
than $13,000,000, and this new plan will speed development in 
every direction. Our port is nearer to the great centers of 
population back of the Atlantic seaboard than is New York, 
Vhiladelphia, and other ports. One can searcely realize that 
Laltimore is nearer St. Louis than New York by 200 miles, and 
6? miles closer than Philadelphia; that it is 109 miles closer 
to Chicago than is New York, and 118 miles closer to Indian- 
apolis; that it is closer to Detreit, and even closer to Buffalo, 
\. Y., than is New York City itself. A circular presented me, 
fully itemized, shows that a ship of 5,165 tons can be handled 
in the port of Baltimore cheaper by $4,177.81 than in the port 
of New York. 

Another circular shows the difference in cost of a shipment 
from Pittsburgh to Baltimore or New York in which every item 
is given, and shows a saving in favor of Baltimore of 19.7 per 
cent. Another circular shows same shipment, via warehouse, 
and depicts a saving through Baltimore of 47 per cent. Why, 
then, shall we adhere to congested centers when others are just 
as efficient? 
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BALTIMORE PorRT TERMINAL PLANS—PoLiIcy CALLS ror More THAN 29 
PIERS FROM $50,000,000 LOAN—EAcH Sipe oF HARBOR IN NEWEST | 
PROGRAM—WAREHOUSE AND RAIL FREIGHT YARD SPACE IS PROVIDED | 


For, 
{From the Baltimore Sun, March 20, 1922. 


Plans for the expenditure of the $50,000,000 harbor-improvement loan 
made public last night by the port development commission. 
briefly summarized, the principal projects, subject to modification as 
conditions and the needs require, are: 
1. A series of eight piers, designated as the McComas Street Termi 
nals, each 1,200 feet long and 250 feet wide, capable of providing 


were 


berths for 33 ocean-going steamers of 12,000 tons each, and with space | 


tor 20 warehouses and 2,500 freight cars. 

2. Filling in of the Patapsco Flats and the construction there of five 
piers, each 1,200 feet long by 300 feet wide, providing berths for 23 
ocean-going steamers of 12,000 tons each, and with space for 20 ware- 
houses and 4,900 freight cars. 

3. Development either by the commission or the railroads of eight 
large piers on the Canton Co.’s property near Riverview, and as many 
more at the terminals of the Pennsylvania Railroad in Canton, together 
with smaller projects at scattered points. 

The first two projects, upon which the interest of the commission Is 
entered principally, are on the west side of the harbor in the Spring 
Gardens area. The McComas Strect Terminals alone, if developed on 
the tentative lines laid down, by 1940 would more than double the 
present berthing facilities of the port and, when completed, in 
junction with existing terminals, would provide, in the judgment o 
the commission, “‘ ample facilities for the anticipated increase in Balti- 
more’s commerce for approximately 20 years.” 


OTHER WORK INCLUDED. 


* * * In addition to the projects above outlined the improvement 
of the present municipal piers, the improvement of the Hughes Street 
roperty owned by the city, and some 


orrow. * 

It is proposed to concentrate first on the McComas Street project. 
lhe city owns a big block of property there, and will have to acquire 
other property to carry out the scheme as shown. 

+ * * * 4 * * 


PLANS FOR PATAPSCO GROUP. 

In order to carry out the plan for the Patapsco group on the mud 
islands behind the Hanover Street bridge and on the proposed fill in 
front of the bridge, it will be necessary to confine the channel of the 
Patapsco River where it overflows the mud islands and flats to the 
present south shore and also to acquire the property of the Arundel 
Corporation or compensxte that corporation for the practical loss of 
ts water frontage, the layout as planned cutting off that property en- 


tirely from development for pier purposes. 
* * . * + + * 


LXITI 
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work on the eastern side of the | 
harbor will require all of the $50,000,000 which the city is authorized to | 
+ * 





con- | 


of | 
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WORKING POLICY OUTLINED, 
a policy of the commission, according to its announcement, will be 
is: 


(1) All improvements of a permanent nature will be undertaken pri- 
marily with the object of securing the greatest possible benefit to the 
port as a whole, and secondarily for the purpose of meeting the im- 
mediate requirements of lessees. Stability as well as economy of con- 
struction and provision fer speedy and economical operation are con- 
sidered essential and consistent with the ultimate object of unifica 
tion of the control and operation of all terminals and their connection 
with the trunk railroad lines serving the port. 

WILE PREPARE DETAILS. 

(2) Detailed plans and specifications for extensive improvements 
will be prepared and the work of construction will be undertaken by 
the commission for lessees. Lessees desiring the commission to execute 
work in accordance with plans and specifications prepared by the 
lessees may so arrange, provided these plans and specifications re- 
ceive the written approval of the commission before any work is started. 

(3) The commission will consider the application of a prospective 
lessee for the improvement or construction of wharves, docks, piers, 
warehouses, and all facilities in connection with the operation and use 
of same, located in any part of the harbor, provided the proposed 
improvements are consistent with the policy of the commission. 

CITY TO ACQUIRE TITLE. 

(4) No work of construction will be started on any property until 
the city shall have acquired title to the property and until the mayor 
and city council of Baltimore, with the approval of the board of esti 
mates, shall kave entered into a binding contract with the lessee cover 
ing a period of not less than 10 years, secured to the satisfaction of 
said board. * * ® 

Should the construction or improvement be upon or appurtenant to 
land or other property now owned by the city, the appraised value of 
such land or other property shall be included as part of the cost of 
construction or improvement. 

IMPROVEMENT OF PIERS. 

Methods of improving existing municipal piers for coastwise service 
and for light-draft ocean carriers are given. These piers are the one 
at the foot of Broadway and Piers 5 and 6 on Pratt Street. This work, 
it is shown, would be comparatively inexpensive. 

* + a * * * +. 
SCHEME FOR HUGHES STREET. 

As for the Hughes Street property, which has a water front of 1,000 
feet with a depth of water of 14 feet, it is stated that the plan for 
development embraces the rebuilding of the bulkhead, the dredging of 


a channel to a connection with the present channel in front of the 
American Sugar Refinery, and the construction of a cold storage or 


local water front industrial plant or the construction of marginal trans- 
fer sheds and warehouses for coastwise carrier service. 
+. . * 7 & . * 
DISCUSSES M’COMAS ‘TERMINAL, 


In discussing the McComas terminal the commission has this to say: 


“The city owns about 2,400 feet of water front south of McCo.nas 
Street, which is sufficient for the construction of at least two modern 
piers without encroaching upon the adjoining property. The commis- 


sion believes it will be for the best interests of the port and the city 
for it te take a broad view of the situation and plan for this most 
desirable water front a terminal which will compare favorably as to 
capacity and equipment with any terminal group in the world. 

“In order to construct such a terminal at this admirable 
a large concentrated ocean terminal with ample transfer sheds, ware- 
houses, tracks, and streefs—one which will tie up with future yard 
and terminal developments of the Baltimore & Ohio on the north and 
east and the Western Maryland on the west, which will meet the re- 
quirements of commerce for years to come, which will be in thorough 


location 


harmony with the complete developmen f of the port as a whole, with 
the contemplated unification of control and operation, the belt line 
extension and improvements—in fact, in order to make the McComas 
| terminal one which will be a real worth-while development it should 
cover the entire water front from the Western Maryland Railway ter 
minal on the west to Fort McHenry on the east over a distance of 
| about 4,800 feet. 
WILL BE OF MODERN TYPS 
“It is intended that every feature of this development shall be of 
the most modern type, economical in operation, requiring the least 
possible shifting of cars, the speediest release of vessels and cars, and 
the freest flow of freight between transfer sheds and the warehouses. 


Each pier with its supportipg warehouses, tracks, and driveways will 
be a separate unit, capable of being operated independently of any other 
unit, and all units are so coordinated that they can be operated at the 
same time under cither greup or unit control. 

“The terminal when completed in accordance with this 
have eight piers, 250 feet wide and 1,200 feet long, with feet 
slips between them. It will have 25 warehouses from five 
stories in height, each connected with the upper deck of a pier transfer 


plan will 
300 


one to 


shed by means of a covered way. There are ample yard tracks located 
between the warchouses which connect with the extension of the Har 
bor Belt Railroad along McComas Street, which in turn will connect 
with the Baltimore & Ohio and Western Maryland roads on the west. 
There will be 80-foot driveways between the warehouses connecting 
with a 100-foot driveway along the bulkhead in front of the pier 


which will have an outlet to Fort Avenue and to the Key Highway by 
means of subways or bridges, which will eliminate grade crossi@:s in 
the approaches to the terminal. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR INCLUDED. 

“By a modification of the layout of tracks und warehouses a suit 
able space may be provided for the construction of a modern grain 
elevator so designed that it may be served by gravity and deliver the 
grain to ships moored at.the adjacent piers by means of conveyors and 
chutes. The plan also is sufficiently flexible to permit of the sub 
stitution of industrial or manufacturing plants in place of some of the 
warehouses, and the fencing off of a portion of the terminal so that 
this portion could be used as a free port. 


“The capacity of this terminal is indicated by the following data: 
“ Area of piers, 2,400,000 square feet 

“ Area of transfer sheds, 1,760,000 square feet 

*“ Area of warehouses, first floor only, 760,200 square feet. 

“Car capacity, 2,900 cars. 
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DESCRIBES BERTHING SPACE. 
* The seen will furnish berthing space for 32 large ocean cargo ear- 
rie of m than 12,000 dead-weight tonnage and with a length of 


between 
moduate 
than twice the 
cargo carriers.” 

* > * * . . ~ 
OF PATAPSCO FLATS. 


onnection with the proposed development of the Patapsco Flats 
ommission states that the chief advantages of this location are the 
low costs of acquiring title, its large area available for railroad tracks 
and warehouses, its proximity to the city when completed, and the 
necessity, because of its shape, of maintaining thereon only a minimum 
of streets and tracks. 

“The commission,” it is announced, “ has adopted the plan of devel- 
opment which contemplates the reclamation of 150 acres between the 
proposed bulkhead and Hanover Street, upon which will be constructed 
warehouses or water-front industries, with splendid service yards and 
the necessary driveways, five piers 300 feet wide and 1,200 feet long, 
and a marginal wharf of about 2.500 feet. The service yards can be 
connected with Baltimore & Obio and Pennsylvania Railroads on 
the southeast and with the Harbor Belt Railroad and Western Maryland 
Railway on the northwest. 

‘In addition to the land reclaimed between the bulkhead and Han- 
over Street flats southwest of Hanover Street can be used as 
dumping ground for dredged material, which will be suitable eventually 
for an industrial development, covering 160 acres. It will take years 
for the completion of this improvement. When completed the five piers 
will provide berths for 20 large ocean carriers, over 12,000 tons dead 

ight each and with a length of between 500 and 600 feet, and 3 ves- 
similar type along the marginal wharfs, making a total of 23 
The pier area will be 1,800,000 square feet and the covered- 

area on the piers 1,437,500 square feet. 
* The plans show the possibility of constructing 20 warehouses which 
would have an area of 1,235,200 square feet on the first floor alone. 
The tracks will take care of about 4,900 cars. The completion of this 
terminal as planned in addition to the MeComas terminal and the exist- 
ing railroad terminals will provide berthage for 67 large general eecean 


500 anil 600 feet. ‘The soneuiant wharf on the west will accom- 
an additional vessel, making 33 berths, which will give more 
present berthing capacity of this port for large general 
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cargo carriers, or about four and a half times the capacity of the pert 
as it was in 1920.” 
* > _ ~ oe Me *~ 
TAKES UP BELT-LINE SITUATION, 

In diseussing the belt-line situation the commission g0es on record 
in faver of the construction by the railroads of a line outside the 
city, such as the Pennsylvania Railroad was forbidden by the legis- 
lature some years ago to build On this subject the commission states: 

“All through traffic between Philadelphia, New York, and New 
Engiand on the one hand and the South and West on the other passes 
through the tunnels in the heart of the city. To relieve the tunnels 
of this vast volume of through traffic and to make suitable railroad 
interchange movements between the piers of one carrier and the rails 


line should be built by the railroads, 
the tracks enter 


an outer beit 
tracks before 


tapping 
the congested parts of 


of another 
all the freight 
the city. 
“This outer belt line, which at the same time could be made to act 
as a detour line, with the classification yards and its branches con- 
necting the harbor belt line and the terminals along the water front, 
will enable any car loaded at any pier to travel over the beit-line 
system to any one of the railroad trunk lines entering the port. 
According to Professor McElwee, the first law of a port is that there 
must be physical connection between every pier and every 
and every warehouse, with a uniform system of charges. This 
can be met by a beit-line system as described.” 
Me x + > & o a 


law 


PROVIDES FOR CHANGES, 


The commission concludes the statement of its plan as follows: 

The commission has endeavored to form a comprehensive plan for 
the development of the port--a plan which utilizes to their maximum 
extent the railroad systems reaching our water front, which will 
permit of a ‘ physical connection between every pier and every railroad 
and every warehouse with a uniform system of charges’ and which 
will make the operations of the port adaptable to unification ef cen- 
trol at the proper time. It realizes that any plan which it adopts 
must be flexible enough to admit of changes from time to time as the 
future needs of the harbor may require. 

‘While the commission has shown large developments on the middle 
branch of the Patapsco River and on the Canton shore, it does not in- 
tend to convey the impression that these locations are the only parts of 
the harbor which are suited for development as ocean terminals. It 
will consider the construction of harbor facilities at any point in the 
harbor that a lessee may desire, provided such work is consistent with 
the policy of the commission as hereinbefore outlined. It is not the 
purpose of the commission to interfere with any improvements of the 
harbor by any firm or corporation. * * 

“ The developme nt of the port in niles with this plan will con- 
sume the $50,000,000 authorized by the enabling act and will take care 
of the anticipated increase in commerce for many years. 


INTENSE COOPERATION NEEDED. 


* Back of the development of our port there must be an intense and 


aggressive cooperation of the business and improvement organizations 
and of all of our citizens, who should strive toward the promotion of 
every activity that will tend to stimulate the flow of business to our 
port and stand ready at all times to oppose that which may in any- 
wise cheek or interfere with that flow.” 
* * * ” * * . 
SUMMARY OF PORT PLANS, 

A. A working policy which will govern the activities of the com- 
Mission 

B. The possible improvements of existing municipal piers so as to 


make them serviceable for coastwise carriers. 

C. Acquisition and improvement of privately owned 
make them serviceable for ocean cargo earriers. 
mstruction of a cold storage or water from industrial plant on 
city’s wharf at Hughes Street 

An ocean terminal on McComas and adjoining preperties, 


piers so as to 
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F. Development of the Patapsco Flats 
water-front industries. 

G. Other water-front projects. 

H. Dredging channels anti anchorage areas. 

1 Improvement and extension of the Harbor Belt Railroad. 
Kk. Construction of an euter belt railway, 

L. Unification of the control and operation of the port. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. ¢ 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Can the gentleman from New York yield 
me two minutes more? . 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Iam sorry, but I have not the time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘Then I ask unanimous consent to extend 
and revise my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I think the most important 
national question that is before the people of this country is the 
question of the transportation of freight. Two years ago when the 
transportation question was before Congress the Committee on [p- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce considered the question all summer 
and reported its recommendations to the House. There wis in- 
cluded in the transportation act the following language, and | 
do not think there is a member of the committee, and but very 
few Members of the House, who did not give his whole-hearted 
support and approval to this particular language. Quoting now 
from section 500 of the interstate commerce act: 


as an ocean terminal, or for 


I yield four minutes to the 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress to promote, en- 
courage, and develop water transportation service and facilities in con- 
nection with the commerce of the United States and to foster and pre 
serve in full vigor both rail and water transportation. 

That is a solemn declaration of the Congress of the Uniied 
States. 

It is either something serious or it is pure hypocritical bunk, 
and it is up to the Congress to say which it is. I want to say to 
gentlemen on the fleor te-day there is a plan that has been going 
on in this country for years, and it has been gaining headway, 
absolutely to kill off water transportation, and the railroads of 


| the country are at the bottom of it; and there are Members of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Congress who are allowing themselves to be used to carry it on. 
They may not be doing it consciously, but they are allowing 
theniselves to be so used. The railroads are going to kill waiter 
transportation if they can do so, and you may as well become 
reconciled to it. [Applause.] Now, we have got to make up our 
minds whether we are going to allow ourselves to be used for 
the furtherance of this program; and in order to overcome the 
opposition to that program, whenever some of us get up here 
and try to give vitality to this provision of the transportation 
act by making sufficient appropriations to go ahead with the 
improvements of the rivers, what are we met by? The majority 
leader starts a big hue and cry about economy and about assault- 
ing the Budget; and he passes it on to others, who raise thie 
same clamor. It is all bunk. If Congress can not exercise its 
own judgment upon these recommendations, why, let us repeal 
the Budget law. [Applause. | 

I am in favor of economy as much as Mr, MoNpDELr or any 
other Member of the House. But it is false economy to cut off 
appropriations that will stop river and harbor improvements. 
There will never be any material relief from the high cost of 
transportation in this country until we get water transporta- 
tion. Improve the rivers, allow capital to invest in effective 
water transportation, bring about reai competition with the 
railroads, and we will eventually bring about a general reduc- 
tion in all the freight rates of the country. This amendment 
ought to carry, and the improvements of our waterways ought 
to continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri | Mr. Roacw}. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the amen¢ 
ment to increase the appropriations contained in this bill fer 
rivers and harbors from $27,000,000 to $43,000,000, in round 
numbers. It appears from reliable data and information which 


| I have obtained from the War Department and Chief of En- 
neces- 
for 


gineer’s office that the latter amount will be absolutely 
sary to properly carry on the work of opening up our rivers 
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navigation, and I want to briefly call attention to some of the 
facts showing the tremendous importance of adopting this 
uuendment in order that such work may go forward. My po- 
sition in this House has been for rigid economy, but not for 
false economy. The question that is to-day confronting the 
people of this country is a solution of the transportation prob- 
lems and of securing a means by which property can be trans- 
ported without confiscating the major portion of it to pay high 
and exorbitant transportation charges. This proposition goes 
to the very foundation of our Government and affects the agri- 
cultural and various business industries of our country all 
alike, 
of national highways and in making the great rivers of this 
country suitable for navigation. This amendment, if adopted, 
will be a start in this direction, and it is of the most vital im- 
portance to a large section of the State of Missouri, which in 
part I have the honor to represent, that more liberal appropria- 
tions be made for the improvement and deepening of the chan- 
nel of the Missouri River and its tributaries, making them 
suitable for navigation. By so doing, we will not only make 
these rivers a part of the highways of that State by which the 
commerce of the country can be transported at a much less 
freight rate than is now being paid, but we will at the same 
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My answer is that it can be solved only by the buildling | 


time preserve and save as a part of the potential wealth of this | 


country thousands of acres of fine agricultural lands now in a 
state of high cultivation in the Missouri River bottoms. The 
work of straightening and deepening the channel and revetting 
the banks of this river, with its treacherous quicksands, must 
of necessity be of such a character, when completed, as will 
votect and preserve the highly improved farms and fertile 
licelds along this river, many of which are now being swept away 
by thousands of acres annually. It is impossible to estimate 
the value of lands thus being lost. 

The finest farms we have in Missouri, with broad acres of 
rich, fertile soil, producing an untold wealth of agricultural 
products, are carried away in this stream every year. 
upon which corn, wheat, oats, alfalfa—in fact, all agricultural 
products that are produced over the country—are produced in 
eat quantities on these farms, and the annual value of these 
crops is inestimable. Fine homes, farm houses, and even good 
towns are constantly threatened with danger and frequently 
claimed as the victims of this treacherous water, and all of 
this because the Government fails to make adequate and suit- 
able appropriations by which this river can be made a highway 
for commerce, Which at the same time would preserve and pro- 
tect all of this valuable property to its owners. 

Congress has appropriated millions of dollars to assist and 
feed the starving people of foreign countries, for the relief of 
the railroads, to aid the arid and drought-stricken districts of 
the Dakotas and northwest section of our own country, yet we 
stop at the paltry sum of $27,000,000 for the improvement of 
ull the great rivers and harbors of our country, when we have 
ust appropriated more than $100,000,000 for the Shipping Board 
alone. 

This is a false economy of the worst type, and I am here fo 
tell you that the taxpaying public of the Central and Western 
States are waking up to a realization that the relief from their 
burdens of paying high and excessive freight rates, which ab- 
sorbs all the profits of their industries, whether it be on the 
farm or in the factory, lies in securing the establishment of 
national highways and in opening up our rivers to commerce. 
The fight is on and, in my opinion, should never cease until Con- 
gress grants the relief to which they are entitled. Are we here 
io legislate for the people of this country, or do we intend to 
shut our eyes to their welfare and legislate for the benefit of 
the railroad companies? 

Since coming to Congress my investigation of this subject 
has disclosed some most astounding facts and have caused me 
to determine to battle for the rights of the people in this matter 
so long as I have the breath of life in me. To illustrate what 
the adoption of this amendment means to the farming and busi- 
ness interests that I have the honor to represent, and which, 
of course, applies with equal force to all States similarly inter- 
ested aS my own, permit me to call your attention to one single 
ustance that presents a forceful argument in itself. Only last 
inonth a shipment of 250,000 bushels of wheat was made from 
Omaha, Nebr., to St. Louis, Mo., by rail, and thence by boat on 
the river to New Orleans, and on this one shipment of wheat 
alone the farmers of Nebraska were saved 3 cents per bushel, or a 
total of $7,500, by availing themselves of the river transpor- 
tation from St. Louis to New Orleans. Just think of it, if the 
Missouri River had been so improved that this shipment of 
wheat could have been made entirely by water instead of partly 
by rail and partly by water the saving to the farmers of Ne- 
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braska on this one shipment of wheat alone would have been 
$15,000 instead of $7,500. When I realize, as I do, what river 
transportation will mean to the agricultural and business inter- 
ests of my district I become determined that my efforts shall 
never cease until they have been accorded fair treatment. As 
an illustration of the practicability of river transportation, if 
one were needed, let me cite you to a concrete example which 
alone furnishes all the proof that might be required. A tow- 
boat with its fleet of barges recently made the trip from St. 
Louis to New Orleans by river in six days, carrying enougin 
merchandise to load 12 full freight trains each carrying 50 
loaded freight cars with 50,000 pounds of merchandise to the 
car, and this freight was carried at 80 per cent of the rate of the 
railroad whick parallels this great river, and the astounding 
fact of it all is that the rate of the railroad paralleling the river 
is only about 50 per cent of the average railroad rate of the 
country ; and notwithstanding this unfair competition this barge 
line is being successfully operated at a profit to its owners. 

These cutthroat rail rates are of course made where the ruail- 
roads have river competition in order to drive such competition 
off the river, and I am wondering how long the Congress of the 
United States will permit such unfair and unjust railroad rate 
discriminations to be made. The people who do not have the 
benefit of river transportation should be brought to realize that 
the railroad companies are making them pay a high rail rate 
to make up for the low rates which the railroad companies 
establish where they have river competition. How long are we 
going to sit idly by and permit these unfair and unjust dis- 
criminations to exist? When is a better time than now to begin 
to open up all of our rivers to commerce? 

I have briefly mentioned the possibilities and savings that 
can be effected for our people by improving the Missouri River, 
and I could speak with like force concerning all of its navi- 
gable tributaries, particularly that of the Osage. Back during 


| the days when the little giant, the Hon. Joseph W. McClurg, 


Farms | 


who was gevernor of my imperial State and who has long since 


| gone to a just reward, the Osage River was the only means of 


transporting the commerce of a large section of that State. I 
am credibly informed by the pioneers of that country, in which 
I have the honor to reside, that tons upon tons of freight were 


earried annually by steamboat up the Osage River to Linn 
Creek and thence hauled overland to Springfield and all of 


southwest Missouri and into the State of Arkansas by ox teams, 
these primeval teams at times making a train a mile in length. 
I have only recently had a letter from the president of one of 
the prominent manufacturing industries of my State informing 
me that notwithstanding the lack of proper Government im- 
provements on the Osage he is now using it extensively for 
transporting much heavy freight, and states that its advantages 
if properly improved and enlarged upon would prove to be of 
untold value as a means of transportation and equal in im- 
portance to that of the Missouri. If this Hudson of the West 
could carry all of the commerce of that country in the days of 
the coonskin cap and the flintlock rifle, surely with a little help 
from a rich and powerful Government like our own it can to- 
day be made one of the great highways of our country, and 
should be brought back into use. 

I insist, Mr. Chairman, that the fight is on and that the 
people are entitled to relief and to all the natural advantages 
which rightly belong to them by having these God-given streams 
improved to the full extent of their capacity to render the serv- 
ice for which God intended them. The appropriation which we 
are asking is small indeed considered in the light of the mani- 
fest and manifold benefits to be derived from making it. It 
only a beginning, and I expect to see under way and soon 
adopted by Congress a permanent program by which these rivers 
will be improved annually until the summit of our ambitions 
with regard to them have been reached. 

We have just concluded a great peace conference, the Senate 
has ratified the treaties, and if all this means anything it means 
that we should spend less money to build up great armies and 
navies, and spend more money in building national highways 
and making our rivers and harbors suitable for navigation, and 
thus solve the transportation problems that are becoming more 
intensive every day. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I vield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. OLiver]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, in the short time allowed for 
discussion it is impossible to make u speech, and I must be 
content to declare my hearty support of the pending amend- 
ment. It is business economy, in this time of unemployment, 
to make liberal appropriations for all authorized public works. 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, has warmly indorsed 


is 


' such a policy, and the President in a speech to the Farm Con- 
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ference, recently held in Washington, emphasized and strongly 
urged that a generous policy be adopted by Congress in refer- 
ence to the matter of our waterways and harbors at this time. 
The Army engineers have shown the great need of additional 
funds over the amount carried in the bill as reported, and I 
can but feel that the House will by a large vote suppert the 
nmendment. 

My colleague [Mr. McDvurrie], who is unavoidably absent 
to-day, has mailed me a very forceful and convincing statement 
on the merits of the pending amendment, and I wish to have it 
read to the House and include it as a part of my remarks. 
The statement of Congressman McDvrrie is as follows: 

As to the item for $27,637,000 carried in the bill for river and har- 
bor improvement, the engineers claim this will maintain every im- 
portant project, but owing to the deteriorated condition of the plant 
and equipment, which nepds repair and the need of additional dredges, 
together with the three or four millions of dollars which must be set 
aside for emergency, the $27,000,000 item is entirely inadequate, and 
under this item very little work can be done on the projeets already 
adopted. The expenditures by the engineers sinee last December 1 
average $2,500,000 a month. All the funds available have been allo- 
cated with the exception of $203,500, therefore it will be readily seen 
that for the coming fiscal year the item carried in this bill is not 
enough for the proper functioning of the Department of BPugineers, 
and under this niggardly policy of providing for river and harbor im- 
provement for the past two years, according to the testimony of Gen- 
eral Taylor, several of the major projects have not been- properly 
maintained. A continuation of this policy would destroy this very im- 
portant governmental activity. 

The rail-borne commerce of the Nation for the year 1920 was 
229,000,000 tons of an approximate value of $19,000,000. The com- 
meree of inland waterways and canals for 1920 was 162,000,000 tons 
of the approximate value of $2,000,000,000; These figures would. in- 
dicate the necessity for carrying out the policy of Congress outlined 
in section 500 of the transportation act, which provides for the en- 
couraging, promotion, and developing of water transportation: The 
country needs the services of beth water and rail transportation. In 
normal times the railroads can not properly handle the traffic. It 
has been the policy of the railroads, and naturally so, to kill water 
transportation, and until we can so fix the law as to prevent the 
choking to death of water transportation by the railroads we can not 
hope to derive the full benetits of our inland waterways. 

(The above is set out in the testimeny of General Taylor and 
Colonel Ashburn contained in part 2 of the hearings on the War De- 
partment appropriation bill for 1923.) 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAwes]. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, the Members of the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley States are called upon year after year to vote 
appropriations for Atlantic and Pacific coast waterway develop- 
ment and for developments upon the Great Lakes and upon the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The States of this valley have been united for years in an 
effort to make of the Mississippi River a channel of commerce, 

This river is nearly 1,000 miles in length, passes through some 
of the richest, most fertile, and prosperous territory in America. 

The undertaking is too great for any individual States, and 
the only recourse is an appeal to Congress, 

Money is wasted because Congress has 
systematic, continuous program, 

We come again to-day, knowing the financial situation of the 
eountry is not at its best, but feeling that this improvement is 
of benefit to all the people and that it can not be permitted to 
lapse at this time, 

Recently there appeared before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee three members of the President’s Cabinet, 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

These three Secretaries united in the advocacy of the pur- 
chase of a canal in New England, only 8 miles in length 
and at a cost of $11,500,000. I was impressed with their argu- 
ments and feel disposed to vote for this canal, because it is part 
of a general scheme of waterways improvement for the benefit 
of the whole country. 

[ believe that my personal attitude on this subject is char- 
acteristic of most of the Representatives in the House and 
Senute from this valley district, and it should be given con- 
sideratien by the Members from the coast States. 

Our demands met the approval of the governors of the great 
States through which the Mississippi River flows, of the legis- 
latures of those States and the mayors of the prosperous cities, 
and is but carrying out the recommendation of our Army engi- 
neers who were selected by the American Government to ad- 
vise Congress in such matters. 

The matter of freight rates has been well and ably discussed 
by other Members. . 

The effect of river transportation upon 
system has been explained. 

tecently. however, the national impetus given to the build- 
ing of State highways, supplemented by State efforts, promises 
the development of a great national highway system of fine 
rouds carrying trucks with heavy loads, These highways will 
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the whole general 
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be immediate and quick feeders to river transportation, so that 
citizens net only upon the borders of the river, but from 100 
to 150 miles distant, will be served by this cheap form of trans- 
portation, 

We only ask that in this appropriation we be given the same 
consideration which is extended to improvements upon the 
oceans, the Lakes and the Gulf, and we will never be satisfied 
until this is done. 

Great drainage programs, the building of railroads in Alaska, 
and the developments of various portions of our country, are 
supported by the Representatives from those sections. 

Valley States now unitedly ask consideration, and we shal! 
insist upon it and keep on insisting until the great river is made 
fit for water transportation which will reduce the cost of moving 
freight from over 24 States in the Union. We are united and 
determined that this shall be done, 

What the people of other countries in the world can do the 
American people can do. What foreign engineers can accom- 
plish American engineers can accomplish. And the ultimate ac- 
complishment is worthy of the best efforts of the American 
Congress. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As TI understand it the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SrTarrorD] has 28 minutes remaining. I have 26 
and the gentleman from Mississippi 9. Since the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has more time, the gentleman from Mississippi 
and I having yielded to seven or eight since he has yielded any 
time, I assume he is holding back for the purpose of not putting 
anyone on until after we have exhausted time, and I submit 
that is unfair, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is unfair for the gentleman from 
New York to make that statement in view of the private state- 
ment I made to him that I would use at least 15 minutes in 
closing. I am not seeking in anywise to take unfair advantage, 
and that is the first time anyone has made that charge to me. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I withdraw it, and I ask the gentleman to 
use a little time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very 
auspicious occasion. It is one of the best symptoms I have seen 
in the House recently that we are getting back to normalcy. 
Here is an effort to raise an appropriation beyond that recom- 
mended by the committee having the measure in charge for 
river and harbor work. Some of us here remember the days of 
the good old “pork-barrel” efforts in the line of appropria- 
tions, and we have not heard much about it since the beginning” 
of the war period. I think to-day ought to be a very happy oue 
with us, in that we have such an open confession that it is time 
once more to open the floodgates of the Treasury and pour forth 
the millions necessary to reestablish our old friend the “ pork 
barrel.” It seems to me like old times. And quite a few of us 
are delighted that that condition has returned, in spite of the 
fact that we are opposed to this appropriation. I like the sym)» 
tog, but I do not like the medicine you are trying to give us. 
I suppose it will be voted. The fact that the Republican Parts 
and, I think, also the Democratic Party stand by their plat- 
forms for economy, preach it from tle platform and preach it 
on the stump, has no effect on the voting attitude of the men 
making those preachments out among the hustings. We are 
going out pretty soon, my friends, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, and we are going to preach economy, the wonderful econ 
omy of this Congress and of this administration, and I for one 
want to vote the way I am going to preach. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman take that much time in 
order to answer a question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yielded back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois |Mr. Granmam}, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have never voted for a river and harbor bill in 
my life. I am going to change my mind this time and support 
the Dempsey amendment. [Applause.] I have been forced to 
that conclusion by the logie of events. I have been forced to it 
by my study of the railroad situation of the country and of 
the needs of the great Middle West, the country of which I am 
a part. I will not have time to discuss that matter now, but I 
could not help thinking about something as I heard the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. TrReapwAy] make his speech, 
who is in opposition to this bill. 

This bill, I think, would increase the Budget appropriations 
by about $15,000,000, and this $15,000,000 we people out in the 
country in which I live really think would be of some assistance 
in gradually reducing the railroad rates in this country, I 
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could net help but think of a bill pending in ene of the House 
columittees to appropriate $12,000,000 te buy a ditch up through 
the State of Massachusetts, called the Cape Cod Canal, which I 
guarantee the gentleman is for. [Applause.] If he is not for 
it, | yield time for him to say that he is not for it. The gentle- 
man Wants to appropriate $12,000,000 for the purpose of buying 
a ditch, that did net cost that much, to cross the Cape Cod 
isthmus, for the purpose of affecting the New England freight 
rates— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. “And the Secretary of War 
recommended $10,500,000, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Oh, yes. We have followed here a 
policy which has destreyed the river transportation of this 
country. If this appropriation is only $27,000,000 it will only 
furnish sufficient funds to dredge and take care of the large 
harbors of the country, and it will be used there first. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have not time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is making an erroneous 
statement, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I know what I am talking about. 
I have talked with General Beaeh and General Taylor quite 
recently, and I know what they tell me, and I will take their 
word, It will furnish only enough money to keep the seacoast 
harbors open. It will not furnish enough to keep the river 
improvements up, projects which we have started years ago, 
under the leadership of the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. Burton } 
and others. If sufficient appropriations are made here much 
of the work which we have already done will be lost. River 
channels will fill with silt and snags and dams and permanent 
works will wash away and rot down. So that if the people of 
our country finally come to the place where they want two 
irunsportation systems in this country, river and rail, those 
opposed to such a plan will answer by saying, “ We have no 
rivers to use.” [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
sentlieman from’Louisiana [Mr. Dupré]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And I yield two minutes to the gentleman. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, this amendment should prevail. 
Its effect would be to increase the amount set forth in this bill 
to the sum recommended by the Chief of Engineers. It would 
exceed, of course, the estimate that has been suggested by the 
Director of the Budget. As between General Dawes and the 
Corps of Engineers, I stand with the engineers, who know more 
about it than he does. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUPRE. I can not yield. 

What have we been doing here in later years in regard to 
river wnd harbor appropriations? Year before last it was 
$12,000,000, Last year it was $15,000,000—an utterly inadequate 
and niggardly sum, considering the works those appropriations 
were to conserve and complete. Now it is proposed to bring 
this amount up to the sum which the men who know more 
about it than anyone else suggest, namely, $42,000,000; and 
everyone knows that the estimate submitted by the Chief of 
ngineers was cut down to the bone before it was turned in. 
It should have been very much more than was estimated for. 

What has been the effect of this piecemeal and hand-to-mouth 
appropriation? Intolerable delay and resultant waste. 








mouth of the river. ‘The Mississippi River has five mouths. I 
know some gentlemen in this House who would and do envy the 
river having those five mouths. 
now is the South Pass, which was made possible through the 
genius of James B. Eads. For 20 years we have been fooling 
with the Southwest Pass. In 1902 that project was first adopted 


. : “ | 
by Congress, and never since in those 20 years has Congress | 


given sufficient money to the engineers to carry out any plan in 
a systematic, businesslike way. 

The engineers in charge now think that they see the light 
of day; that if they are given $3,000,000 they can finish this 
thing within the next year. We ought to finish it. Give us 
cnough money to finish it, or if they can not do so let us get 
ole other additional new route to the sea. One year we have 
' bunch of economists in this body paring things down to 
‘12,000,000, and another bunch the next year cutting the ap- 
propriation limit to $15,000,000. Now is the opportunity for 
the people’s Representatives, to vote to give the amount 
hat these who are responsible say will be sufficient for this 
uprovement. And so the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York ought to prevail, and I think it will prevail. How 
an the people of the Mississippi Valley have their products go 
own that river if at any time we are liable to have its only 
itlet blocked up by some catastrophe that no engineer can 
Let the work be completed this coming year in South- 
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proposition of which I am aware, the Southwest Pass at the | 


The only one that is usable | 
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west Pass or confess its failure and resort to some ether pro- 
tection against being bottled up—the tragedy im South Pass. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from California {Mr. Lea]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Galifernia is receg- 
nized for one minute, 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Iinois. 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the - 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there ebjection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in 
full as follows: 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, the Members from the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley States are called upon yeur after year to vote 
appropriations for Atlantic and Pacific coast waterway develop- 
ment and for developments upon the Great Lakes aud upon the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The States of this valley have been united for years in an 
effort to make of the Mississippi River a channel of commerce. 

This river is nearly 1,000 miles in length, passes through some 
of the richest, most fertile, and prosperous territory in America. 

The undertaking is too great for any individual State, and 
the only recourse is an appeal to Congress. 

Money is wasted because Congress has failed to pursue a sys- 
tematic, continuous program. 

We come again to-day, knowing the financial situation of the 
country is not at its best, but feeling that this iniprovement is 
of benefit to all the people and that it can not be permitted to 
lapse at this time. 

Recently there appeared before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee three members of the President’s Cabinet, 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

These three Secretaries united in the advocacy of the pur- 
chase of a canal in New England, only 8 miles in length and at 
a cost of $11,500,000. I was impressed with their arguments 


Mr. Chairman, I make the same 


| and feel disposed to vote for this canal, because it is part of 


a general scheme of waterways improvement for the benefit of 
the whole country. 

I believe that my personal attitude on this subject is charac- 
teristic of most of the Representatives in the House and Senate 
from this valley district, and it should be given consideration 
by the Members from the coast States. 

Our demands met the approval of the governors of the great 
States through which the Mississippi River flows, of the legis- 
latures of those States, and the mayor® of the prosperous cities, 
and is but carrying out the recommendation of our Army Enci- 
neers who were selected by the American Government to advise 
Congress in such matters. 

The matter of freight rates has been well and ably discussed 
by other Members. 

The effect of river transportation upon the whole general 
system has been explained. 

Recently, however, the national impetus given to the building 
of State highways, supplemented by State efforts, promises the 
development of a great national highway system of fine roads 
carrying trucks with heavy loads. These highways will be im- 
mediate feeders to river transportation, so that citizens not only 
upon the borders of the river but from 100 to 150 miles distant 
will be served by this cheap form of transportation. 

We only ask that in this appropriation we be given the sume 
consideration which is extended to improvements upon the 
oceans, the lakes, and the gulf, and we will never be satistied 
until this is done. 

Great drainage programs, the building of railroads in Alaska, 
and the developments of various portions of our country are 
supported bysthe Representatives from those sections. 

Valley States now unitedly ask consideration, and we shall in- 
sist upon it and keep on insisting until the great river is made 
fit for water transportation which will reduce the cost of mov- 
ing freight from over 24 States in the Union. We united 
and determined that this shall be done. 

What the people of other countries in. the world can do the 
American people can do. What foreign engineers can accomplish 
American engineers can accomplish. And the ultimate uecom- 
plishment is worthy of the best efforts of this Congress. 


are 
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Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
shall vote for this amendment. I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

(he CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr, HAYDEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arizona is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I come from a State where 
there are dry rivers and no harbors, and yet I am going to vote 
for this amendment. [Applause. ] 

fam in favor of increasing this appropriation for river and 
harbor improvements from $27,000,000 to $42,000,000, because 
IT believe that now is the time to undertake public works in the 
United States Now is the time when Congress should do 
everything possible to get the great flywheel of industry off a 
dead center and start it revolving. Let Congress do something 
in a legitimate way to provide a market for labor and ma- 
terials, and an appropriation of this kind will certainly have 
that effect i 

‘he Chief of Engineers of the Army, after careful investiga- 
tion, has recommended the larger appropriation carried in the 
pending amendment, 1 am convinced that the sum thus deter- 
inined is not only needed, but that it will be wisely expended by 
the War Department. 

[tf is urged by Members that river and harbor improvements 
are of exclusive advantage to particular localities and not of 
national interest. Let me quote from a very high and re- 
spected authority on that question. On June 20, 1848, Abraham 
Lincoln, then a Representative in Congress from the State of 
Illinois, addressed the House on the subject of internal im- 
provements. In this speech Mr. Lincoln answered the current 
arguments against congressional appropriations for such pur- 
ind said 

Do nothiug at all, lest you do something wrong, is the sum of these 
positions * * * No commercial object of Government patronage 
‘an be so exclusively general as not to be of some peculiar local ad- 
vantage * * * but the converse is also true. Nothing is so 
local as not t»> be of some general benefit 

Lineoln was right, and this Congress will do what is best 
for the country if, in addition to this appropriation, and for 
the same reasons we should report out a public buildings bill 
and pass it at this session. Since the year 1913 no general 
appropriation has been made to carry on the necessary work of 
constructing publie buildings in the United States. 

The Treasury Department has reported that during the pres- 
ent fiseal year over $4,570,000 will be paid for the rental of 
space for that use of the various departments in cities where 
Federal buildings are now located. That sum represents in- 
tevest at 5 per cent on over $90,000,000, which should demon- 
strate that Congress can well afford to appropriate money for 
the construction of addjgional public buildings in numerous 
instances. There are many other cities and towns where it 
can likewise be shown that it would be of material advantage 
to the Government to cease paying rent and construct its own 
Mederal buildings. In my opinion, at least $50,000,000 could 
be wisely and profitably expended for this purpose. 

Last October the President called a conference on unemploy- 
iment which, after a week of discussion and consideration, sub- 
mitted a report that, I regret to say, Congress has up to this 
time totally ignored. Among the most important recommenda- 
tious made by the conference was that $16,200,000 be appro- 
priated to speed up the work on the United States reclamation 
projects now under construction. It was estimated that by 
this means employment would be afforded to about 32,000 work- 
‘ither directly on the projects or indirectly through fur- 
naterials, machinery, and supplies, 
he Reelamation Service further reported to the conference 
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that the following projects had been thoroughly investigated 
and could be undertaken immediately which would furnish em- 
plovinent to between 25,000 and 30,000 men on the work itself 
and indirectly to about 15,000 more: 

Immediate | Additional 

State Project } expendi- to com- 

| ture. plete 
Arizona-Nevada Boulder Canyon Dam...........- $5,000,000 $50, 000, 000 
California All-American Canal and laterals...) 15,000,000 20, 000, 000 
Arizona PURO... spleen dey | 4,000,000 10, 000, 000 
Bam Caries ....in.v«ccecdocdestcccessch. nee 10, 000, 000 
Sed hchcentidadish Aah ithisianabiatinidiheden 
| 28,000,000 90,000,000 
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It is a great pity that the advice thus earnestly given was 
not followed. Nothing that could bave been done would have 
had a more stimulating effect on business conditions, bec 
it has been repeatedly demonstrated that the reclamation of 
waste lands not only makes homes for our citizens but creates a 
permanent market for manufactured goods of every character 

Congress is the last place where any doubt should be ex. 
pressed as to the future of the United States of America If 
we believe in our country, let us show our faith by our works 
During periods of prosperity the Government may wisely post- 
pone the construction of desirable projects and thus avoid pay- 
ing high prices for materials and extraordinary wages for 
labor. But in times like the present, when millions of men are 
idle, when factories are closed and business is depressed, (‘on- 
gress should set a courageous example by voting money for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, the construction of public 
buildings, the reclamation of waste lands, and every other kind 
of public works, 

Two hundred and fifty billion dollars is a conservative esti 
mate of our national wealth. Why should we hesitate to ex. 
pend less than 1 per cent of that amount on internal improve 
ments based upon the best of engineering advice and all of 
which is not wasted, as in the costs of warfare, but permanently 
invested in productive construction which as time goes on will 
confer benefits to the American people far in excess of the sums 
appropriated. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle 
man from New York [Mr. Kinprep]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And I yield him one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, the problem of developing 
the water shipping facilities of the Great Lakes region and the 
country tributary to the ports of these lakes, including great 
areas of the Middle Western and Northwestern States, has been 
for many years brought to the attention of the. Board of Engi 
neers of the War Department of the United States and other 
governmental officials having the responsibility of recommending 
the development of national waterways and better and cheaper 
shipping facilities of this great granary and other areas of our 
country. During the past two years, especially formidable 
propaganda of a several years’ campaign of propaganda hus 
culminated in remarkable political and other pressure on high 
officials and on the Congress of the United States in this direc 
tion. The recent National Farmers’ Congress, at its meeting 
here in Washington, unqualifiedly indorsed this scheme as ove 
of many panaceas for the many very real troubles of the farmers 
of this country incident to their present financial straits. I! 
was not surprising, therefore, that President Harding announced 
to the farmers at their recent convention that he favored this 
measure as one that would give them a direct all-water route 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean, via Montreal. Cau- 
ada, and the St. Lawrence River and Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
which would relieve them of the high freight rates on their 
grain to be shipped direct from the ports of the Great Lakes 
Besides the large political considerations to hold the “ farin 
bloc” in line for the Republican Party at the coming fall and 
ensuing elections, the President's action in this direction was 
based on the report of the Joint International Commission 
which had been authorized to study and report to the Presi 
dent and Congress on the feasibility of joint action between the 
United States and Canada in developing the so-called St. Law 
rence route for navigation and power purposes. It may be 
stated in this connection that eminent engineers agree on the 
vast water-power sources of the St. Lawrence River, and had 
suggested that private capital could be secured to develop it. an«| 
incidentally develop navigation without any cost whatever ft» 
the United States and Canada, The proponents of the St. Law 
rence plan claim that the cost per horsepower of developing tliis 
water power will be low, while equally eminent authorities, 01 
the contrary. insist that the cost per horsepower will be unre: 
sonably high. 


ause 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION'S REPORT. 


The International Joint Commission was created by the term 
of the treaty of Washington, dated January 11, 1909, and the 
original authorization for the survey of the St. Lawrence Rive! 
from Montreal to Lake Ontario for the International Joint 
Commission, in cooperation with engineers of the Canadian 
Government, was given by the United States river and harbo! 
act, approved March 2, 1919. 

These engineers, representatives of the two Governments. 
formulated a draft of a letter for referring the matter to the 
International Joint Commission in a draft of a memorandui 
of instructions to engineers to be appointed by the two Gov- 
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ernments te obtain the data needed for facilitating the prepara- 
tion of the comimission’s report on the subject. 

rhe joint memorandum was approved by the United States, 
the Secretary of State referred it to the International Joint 
Commission on January 21, 1920, in a letter as follows: 


and 


JANUARY 21, 1920. 
[NTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to inform you that the Governments 
of the United States of America and ‘the Dominion of Canada, under 
the previsions ef article 9 of the treaty of the 11th of Jenuary, 1909, 


with refer certain questions, as set forth below, involving the beneficial 
ise of the waters of the St. Lawrence River, between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario, in the interests of both countries, and, im general, the 
rights, obligations, or interests ef either in relation to the ether or to 
the inhabitants of the other along their common frontier. 

It is desired that the said questions be made the basis of an investi- 
cation to be carried out by the International Joint Commission, to the 
end that the said commission may submit a report te the two coun- 
tries covering the subject matter of this reference, together with such 
conclusions and recommendations as may be considered pertinent in the 
premises, 

' Question 1, What further improvement in the §t. Lawrence River, 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario, is necessary to make the same 
navigable for deep-draft vessels of either the Lake or ocean-going type: 
what draft of water is recommended; and what is the estimated cost? 

In answering this question the commission is requested to consider— 

(a) Navigation interests alone, whether by the construction of locks 
and dams in the river; by side canals with the necessary locks; or by 
. combination of the two. 

(b) The combination of navigation and power interests to obtain the 
greatest beneficial use of the waters of the river. 

Question 2. Which of the achemes submitted by the Government or 
other engineers is preferred, and why ? 

Question 3. Under what general methed of procedure and in what 
general order shall the various physical and administrative features 
of the improvement be carried out? 

(Question 4. Upon what basis shall the capital cost of the completed 
improvement be apportioned to each conntry ? 

Question 5. Upon what basis shall the costs of operation and main- 
tenance be apportioned to each country ? 

Question 6. What method of control is recommended fer the opera- 
tion of the improved waterway to secure the most beneficial use? 

Question 7. Will regulating Lake Ontario imcrease the low-water 
flow in the St. Lawrence Ship Channel below Montreal; and if so, 
io what extent and at what additional cost? 

Question 8. To what extent will the improvement 
sources, commerce, and industry of each country? 

Question 9. What traffic, both incoming and outgoing, in kind and 
quantity, is likely to be carried upon the propesed reute both at its 
inception and in the future? Consideration to be given not only to 
present cenditions but to prebable changes therein resulting from the 
development of industrial activities due to availability of large quanti- 
ties of hydraulic power. 

Pending the receipt of plans, estimates, and other engineering data 
necessary for the final consideration of this reference, the commission 
is requested to held such public hearings as may be considered neces- 
ary or advisable in order to obtain all information bearing directly 
or indirectly on the physical, commercial, and economic feasibility of 
the project as a whole. 

To facilitate the preparation of the desired report each Government 
will, from its oflicial engineering persennel, appoint an avo with 
full authority to confer with a similar officer of the other Government 
for the purposes: (1) Of acquiring each im his own country such data 
as May be found necessary to supplement the existing epgincering data 
and surveys, and (2) of preparing complete ontline plans for and esti 
mates of the cost of the proposed improvement, including the value 
of all property easements, damages, and rights connected therewith. 
These plans and estimates are to be submitted to the commission as 
soon as practicable, but not later than one year from the date of ap 
pointment, and the commission is requested to forward to the two 
(Governments its final repert with recommendations not later than three 
months thereafter. A copy of the instructiens furnished these engi- 
necrs is attached hereto. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


develop the re- 


Ropert LANSING. 


In the treaties now in force between the United States of 
\merica and Great Britain, namely, the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty of 1842, the reciprocity treaty of 1854. the treaty of 
Washington, 1871, and the treaty of Washington of 1909, it is 
previded that the St. Lawrence River shall forever remain free 
and open for the purpose of commerce to the citizens of the 
United States. This last-named and important phase of the 
Inatter will be discussed later, in connection with the real 
significance, or tack of significance that might be attached to 
this guaranty, on the part of Great Britain, in time of war, 
that— 


the St. Lawrence River shall forever remain free and 
purpose of commerce to the citizens of the United States. 


open for the 

The report of the Board of Engineers recommended the im- 
provement of this waterway for navigation and power purposes, 
and the United States International Jeint Commission, January 
10, 1922, recommended te the Governments of the United States 
und the Deminion ef Canada the completion of the new Welland 
Canal, connecting Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, and the im- 


provement of the St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario to the 
Atlantic Ocean for navigation and power purposes. 

The repert of the International Jeint Commission submitted 
to the Congress of the United States by President Harding and 
made Senate Document 


No. 114, 1922 


—_ 


January 16, 
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| navigation. 
| between the United States and Canadian ports of the Great 
between the Gevernments of the United States and Great Britain, here- | 


46.15 


able to the so-calked St. Lawrence River route from the Great 





| Lakes to the sea via Montreal, Canada. 


It prebably can be truly said that ne repert on any water- 
way has ever created in this country more interest and, in cer- 
tain sections, excitement and opposition among the people of 
certain sections of this country and their congressienal repre- 
sentatives, and in the Provinces ef Canada most affected by 
this gigantic scheme for the development of water power and 
This route proposes to utilize as a connecting link 


Lakes, the existing Welland Ship Canal, connecting Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontarie and the St. Lawrence River and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence via Montreal and Quebec to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Alternative routes to be mentioned later have been proposed 
by the United States Government Board of Engineers and by the 
International Joint Commission. 

President Harding announced to a Committee of the Rivers 
aud Harbors of the House of Representatives, of which com- 
am a member, and subsequently te the National 
Farmers’ Congress that recently met in Washington, that he 
strongly favored the St. Lawrence route and would recommend 
it in a message to the Congress of the United States, and which 
he has submitted to Congress, 

Quickly following the favorable report of the Internatienal 
Joint Commission, Hon. Wruiam W. CHALMERS, Member of 
Congress from the Toledo, Ohio, district, introduced a bill in 
the House of Representatives, entitled: 


Fer the establishment of an international board to have jurisdiction 


of the construction, operation, and control of the improvement of the 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway— 


and which provides in part, as follows: 


was favor- | more before Congress can 


That an international board be established, compesed of six members, 
three on the part of the United States, one appointed by the President 
thereof, one by the President of the Senate, and one by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and three on the part of Great Britain. 

The board shall have jurisdiction of the construction, eperation, and 
control of the improvement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario and from Lake Ontario to the sea, 
previding for a channel 30 feet deep, and shall determine the final 
plans fer the construction ef the improvement for navigation and power 
purposes. ; 

That one-half of the cost of the construction, maintenance, and oper 
ation of the navigation and pewer works shall ‘be borne by the United 
States of America and one-half by the Dominion of Canada. - 

One-half of the hydroelectric power generated by the construction of 
this work shall be credited to the United States of America and one 
half to the Dominion of Canada, and the international board shall 
supervise the control. use, and sale of the power thus made available. 

The expenditure of the sum of $1,000,000 authorized under this pro- 
posed law to be paid from funds of the United States, under the con- 
trol of the American section of the international board, and to be 
transferred te the control of the international beard when completed 
by the legal appeintment of the Canadian section ef said international 
board and the appropriation of an equal amount of money by the 
Dominion of Canada. This joint appropriation is to be used by the 
international beard fer organization purposes and to start the werk 
until additional funds are made available. 

The international board is, by the Chalmers bill, authorized 
te issue bends, cuaramteed by the United States of America and 
Great Britain, in an amount necessary to pay for the con- 
struction of the navigation and power works of the proposed 
international waterway. 

The Speaker of the Heuse of Representatives referred the 
Chalmers bill to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce instead of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to 
which all bills previding for waterways are usually referred. 
This raised a storm of protest from each gf the four ¢emmittecs 
of the House which sought to have this bill referred to it—-the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

The matter of reference of Congressman CHALMeERS’s bill was 
finally fought out on the floor of the House on an appeal from 
Speaker Gitiert’s reference of it te the Committee on Imter- 
state and Fereign Commerce, the House deciding by a decisive 
vote to sustain the Speaker and to refer the bill to the Com- 
inittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, except the matter 
of the bend issue previded fer in the bill, which was referred to 
the Comittee on Ways and Means en motion of Congressman 
NicHOLAS Loneworts, of Ohio. 

Inasmuch as the report of the International Joint Commission 
recommends that, before the final adeption of the St. Lawrence 
River route, the St. Lawrence project further investi- 
gated and again reported on by a board of eminent consulting 
epgineers, aud inasmuch also as a treaty, or some similar ar- 
rangement, with Capada has to be negotiated by this eountry 
before the Congress of the United States can give final auther- 
ization and the imumense appropriation required by this scheme, 
it will, in all reasonable probability, require at 
finally vote 
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authorize the St. Lawrence route. or any other route, for ocean- 
going ships from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 

The other allernative route or routes proposed is one of the 
several all-American routes through the State of New York, 
the chief of which would, as far as practicable, utilize the 





famous New York State Barge Canal system, on which the 
State of New York has already expended about $200,000,000 


and which is now being made more useful than ever, at an 
additional large outlay, by the completion and utilization of the 
numerous terminals and grain elevators of the barge canal 
system in the great city of New York. 

The increasing importance of the New York State Barge Canal 
system will be appreciated by a glimpse of the extent and grow- 
ing usefulness of this system, not only for the benefit of New 
York State but for the benefit also of the Northwest and Middle 
West. 

The canals herein described are owned by the State of New 
York and are under the jurisdiction of the superintendent of 
public works for management, maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion. 

Under the provisions of the State constitution navigation of 
the canals is free, no charge being made for passage through 
the locks. The constitution also provides that the canals shall 
not be sold, leased, or otherwise disposed of, but must remain 
the property of the State and under its management forever. 
Appropriations to meet the cost of maintenance and operation 
are vearly made from the State treasury. 

The canal system of New York State consists of the Erie 
Cxunal, the Champlain Canal, the Oswego Canal, the Cayuga and 
Seneca Canal, the Cayuga Lake Inlet at Ithaca, the Black River 
Cunal, the Glen Falls feeder, and the lakes, reservoirs, feeders, 
harbor basins, and terminal docks connected therewith. The 
Shinnecock and Peconic Canal, located in the county of Suffolk, 
on Long Island, and connecting the waters of Shinnecock and 
Peconic Bays, is officially a part of the canal system. 

The Erie Canal provides a splendid avenue for commerce be- 
tween Lake Erie at Buffalo and the Hudson River at Troy, con- 
necting also with Lake Ontario at Oswego through the Oswego 
Canal. The Cayuga and Seneca Canal, extending southerly 
from the Erie Canal to the Cayuga and Seneca Lakes, brings the 
water route in touch with the southern-tier counties. 

In the eastern part of the State the Champlain Canal stretches 
to the north to Lake Champlain at Whitehall and affords a pas- 
sage for vessels, in connection with Canadian waterways, to the 
St. Lawrence River. 

In the canal-improvement plan natural waterways have been 
utilized wherever possible, and as a result navigation passes 
through a series of canalized lakes and rivers, which constitute 
about 70 per cent of the system, 

The Erie Canal—commonly known as the “ barge” canal—is 
the main waterway and extends across the State from Troy to 
suffalo. The Mohawk River at the canal-channel entrance is 
at an elevation of 169.5 feet above the surface of the Hudson 
River at Waterford and is 184 feet higher than sea level at 
Albany. From this point navigation is carried through the 
cunalized Mohawk River, with short land cuts at intervals, to 
Frankfort; thence through an artificial channel paralleling the 
Mohawk River to Rome, and crossing the divide enters the 
Oswego watershed 10 miles west of Rome, and following Wood 
Creek for 5 miles reaches the eastern end of Oneida Lake. 

This lake is the langest natural body of water in the canal 
system, the channel stretching across it at a distance of 21 
miles to Brewerton at its western end. From Brewerton the 
Oneida River followed to its junction with the Seneca 
River at Three River Point; thence through the Seneca River 
to the Clyde River, and to and through the Clyde River to the 
foot of Lock No. 27 at Lyons. Here the bed of the Ganargua 
Creek is utilized. with frequent land cuts, to Palmyra, from 
which place the channel lies in the former Erie Canal, widened 
and deepened to a point just west of Pittsford. 

An artificial channel there exists to the Genesee River, which 
is crossed about 2 miles south of the Rochester terminal on a 
pool created by a movable dam. and traffic enters what is 
locally known as the 60-mile level, consisting of an enlargement 
of the former Erie Canal, to Lockport. 

At Lockport, by means of two combined locks, navigation is 
raised 50 feet to the elevation of the Niagara River, and thence 
an artificial channel is utilized to Tonawanda Creek. The 
canalized creek is followed to its junction with the Niagara 
River at Tonawanda. Through the Niagara River traffic 
passes to Lake Erie at Buffalo, the vessel being raised to the 
level of the lake by the United States Government lock at 
Squaw Island. 
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The distance from Congress Street, Troy, to Lake Epi, |, 
Buffalo, is 355 miles, of which 215 miles He in natural war, 
ways, and 140 miles through artificial channels. . 

Albany, while not on the erlarged Brie Canal 
situated on the Hudson River, 6 miles below Troy. 

At Utica a terminal basin exists to which entrance j; 
from the Erie Canal channel througii a junction lock. 

At Rochester harbor facilities have been provided oy the 
created in the Genesee River. 

At Buffalo harbors and terminals are available in the Eric 
Basin and the Ohio Basin, also the Lackawanna Slip as fa, 
Miaini Street may be used. 

The Champlain Canal commences in the Hudson River 4; 
Waterford, where the improved Erie Canal turns westerly, 4y;j 
lies generally in the channel of the Hudson River canalized 
with short land cuts, northerly to Lock No. 7 at Fort Edward. 
Here the canal departs from the Hudson River and follows 4 
northerly course through an artificial channel a distance of 
miles to Lock No. 9 at Smith’s Basin, where the valley of Woo: 
Creek is entered and, having been canalized, is utilized to tho 
Lake Champlain Inlet at Whitehall. The length of the Cham 
plain Canal from its junction with the trie Canal to Whireialy 
is 61 miles, of which 34 miles lie in natural waterways and 27 
miles through artificial channels. 

In the city of New York canal terminals or doeks with fut! 
equipped warehouses and freight-handling machinery ive 
been provided at several terminal docks situated in the Boroughs 
of Manhattan, Queens, and the Bronx. 

A grain elevator providing every modern facility for the 
handling of grain transported by canal is now being erected 
at Gowanus Bay Terminal in the Borough of Brooklyn. Im 
portant terminal docks are also being completed in the Borough 
of Queens. It will be completed during the summer of 1922 
A similar structure will also be built at the lake terminal «| 
Oswego, and the foundations for the same already have been 
constructed. a 

It is desirable that every boat navigating the canals shai! 
have a rounded bow and be equipped with a rudder. An ancho: 
of suitable weight should be supplied, with sufficient length o/ 
rope. Bow and stern lines are essential. 

The regulation forbidding the operation of rectangular-shapeu 
barges on the canal was suspended in 1920. Close observation 
will be had of the use of such type of barge for the purpose of 
determining wheiher it may be generally utilized in the trans- 
portation of freight wichout danger to the canal structures 

It is possible for a boat 300 feet long and 42 feet wide, with 
a height of 15 feet above the water line and a draft of, say, 1) 
feet, to pass through the new canals. Such boat would have 4 
carrying capacity of, say, 2,800 tons. 

From observations made, it is likely that a barge of such 
maximum dimensions would be difficult to handle in portious 
of the canal channel where the width is restricted. Furthe: 
more, special regulations would need to be observed by such 
boats in the sections of the canal where a 75-foot width ot 
channel only has been provided. The commercial possibilities 
for general use of so large a boat are also to be doubted at the 
present time. It is not expected, therefore, that boats will ve 
constructed of the maximum dimensions, nor is it believed fli! 
craft of such size would prove profitable to their owners [or 
general use. 

The freight boats in use during the season of 1921 are 0 
varying dimensions, depending largely on the nature oi 
eargo carried and the ideas of the owner. The large numbet! 
are of the type used on the waterways before the last enlarge 
ment and known as ordinary canal type. These are 98 feet } 
174 feet. They now operate with a draft of 7 feet and carr) 
approximately 300 tons. Others range in length from 104 ‘0 
105 feet with widths running from 22 feet 3 inches to 22 
6 inches. The largest craft which made its appearance on | 
canal was a motor-ship type of steel construction 242.6 fo 
in length, 36.1 feet of beam with a depth inside of 14 feet. Wit! 
a draft of 10 feet, 1,700 tons of freight could be carried. 

The first attempt to improve the State’s inland waterw 
was undertaken by private companies chartered in 1792 \ 
portion of the series of locks built by the Inland Navigation 
at Little Falls is still in place. 

The first State canal construction work was begun on July | 
1817, at Rome, and the Erie, or main branch, was completed 
in 1825. 

The original Erie Canal had a bottom width of 28 feet, a wid'!t 
at water surface of 40 feet, with a 4-foot depth of water. Thi» 
is commonly referred to as the “ Clinton diteh.” The first boats 
carried 75 tons, 
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“he original Champlain Canal was begun in 1817 and finished 
in 1823; the original Oswego Canal was begun in 1825 and 
finished in 1828. These three canals were of the same dimen- 
sions as the first Erie. 

Lhe first enlargement work on the Erie Canal was com- 
menced in 1836 and completed in 1862, The bottom width was 
increased to a maximum of 56 feet, and at water line to 70 
feet, with a depth of 7 feet. In 1896 the work of deepening the 
rie Canal to 9 feet was begun; but was completed only at 
disconnected localities. 

{un 1860 the widening of the Champlain Canal so as to give 
55 feet and 50 feet widths, respectively, at the bottom and 
water line, and a depth of 5 feet was authorized. In 1870 the 
increase of these widths to 44 feet and 58 feet, respectively, 
with a depth of 7 feet, was directed, but the improvement was 
iot completed. A further enlargement, begun in 1896, to pro- 
vide a depth of 7 feet, was not progressed to completion. 

The first enlargement of the Oswego Canal was commenced 
n 1852 and completed 10 years later. A channel of 524 feet 
and 70 feet in width, respectively, at the bottom and surface, 
vith a depth of 7 feet, was provided. In 1896 the improvement 
of this canal to a depth of 9 feet was begun, but not completed. 

In 1916 the improved Champlain Canal for its entire length 
from Troy to Whitehall was placed in commission for the first 
time 

rhe canal route from Troy to Oswego via the improved Erie 
sud Oswego Canals was first used in 1917. 

The through route of the improved Erie Canal from Troy to 
buffalo was opened in 1918. 

The building of terminal docks and the furnishing of freight- 
indling facilities along the improved canals was authorized 
1 1911, and the work was begun in the following year. 

The total number of locks on the main channels of the im- 

proved canals, exclusive of the United States Government lock 

Troy, is 56. There are 34 locks on the Erie Canal; 11 on 
i© Champlain Canal; 7 on the Oswego Canal; and 4 on the 
iyuga and Seneea Canal. In addition, there are two junction 
wks and two guard locks. 

\ preliminary examination, by the rivers and harbors act, 
approved March 2, 1919, was authorized of such routes between 
the Great Lakes and the Hudson River as may be considered 
practical by the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, 
aud a study of the project was made by the Board on Deep 
Waterways, whose report was printed as House Document 149, 
Sixty-sixth Congress, second session. 

According to this report there are several feasible routes for 
a waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the Hudson River. 
\ second route proceeds from the Oswego River, on Lake On- 


tavio, by way of Oneida Lake and Mohawk River to Normans | 


Kill. This route was preferred by the Board of Engineers on 
Deep Waterways, but the construction of the Oswego branch of 
he Barge Canal over this route now renders the project more 
liftieult of execution. This route, or any other route from Lake 
Ontario, implies the construction of a waterway between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario to afford connection with the upper 
lakes, unless it is found expedient to rely upon the Welland 
Canal for this connection. Another route proceeds from a point 
opposite Coteau Landing, on the St. Lawrence River, to Lake 
Champlain, and thence to Fort Edward, utilizing the canalized 
Hudson to Normans Kill. The route involves the improvement 
if the upper St. Lawrence, the navigable capacity of which is 
iow restricted to vessels drawing 14 feet. 

In reference to the desirability of the proposed canal, the 
district engineer states that this would depend chiefly upon how 
much of the present through lake commerce would use the new 

iual and what saving of freight charges, if any, would be 
effected. It should be borne in mind, however, that the need 
for economical transportation of the present bulk commerce 
of the Lakes is not the only need to be met. The great manu- 
faeturing cities of the Lakes now have a tremendous export 
and import traffic passing through Atlantic ports, chiefly New 
‘ork. This traffic is now carried by rail and is subject to 
heavy charges for freight and terminal and transfer costs. As 
a result of his study of the subject the district engineer reaches 
the conclusion that it is not advisable for the United States to 
undertake the construction of a waterway connecting the Great 
Lakes with the Hudson River at the present time. 
engineer concurs in the views of the district engineer. 
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The division | 


This report has been referred, as required by law, to the | 


invited to its report, dated May 25, 1920. The board states that 
if an adequate waterway were made available with suitable 
terminal and transfer facilities at the principal Lake ports a 
arge amount of general merchandise and most of the grain 
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might be carried to the seaboard either in ocean-going vessels 
or in Lake vessels, transferring at New York City. 


In its original condition the Great Lakes system could be navigated 
by very small vessels. only, practically all entrances to harbors and all 
connecting waters being more or less shallow and obstructive to navi 
gation. Active work of improvement by the United States began about 
1824, since which time, at a cost of about $150,000,000 up to 1918 
all the principal harbors and all connecting waters except the Niagara 
River have been made navigable for large lake vessels drawing 19 
Between Lakes Erie and Ontario navigation is 
now possible through the Welland Canal, which has a depth of 14 feet, 
but is belng reconstructed so as to provide a present depth of 25 feet, 
with 30 feet through the locks. 

The main line of the New York State Barge Canal system, having a 
depth of 12 feet. connects Lake Erie with the Hudson River. Branch 
lines connect with Lake Ontario and with Lake Champlain, which is 
also connected through its outlet, the Richelieu River, with the St. 
Lawrence 46 miles below Montreal. The project depth in the upper 
Hudson is 12 feet from Waterford to Hudson, a distance of 38 miles. 
A lock and dam affording a navigable depth of 14 feet has been con- 
structed at Troy. 

This project is understood to be primarily for a ship channel or 
waterway, the matter of combining these with the development of water 
power not to be considered except as it might be incidental to prac- 
ticable routes for navigation by ocean-going vessels between the Great 
Lakes and the Hudson River. A waterway between Lake Erie and the 
Hudson River must be overland from the east end of Lake Erie, or by 
ship canal between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, and thence.to the 
Hudson via the Oswego and Mohawk Rivers, or via the St. Lawrence 
River and Lake Champlain. A land line across western New York is 
eliminated from consideration because of its excessive cost and the 
existence of the New York State Barge Canal. Lake Ontario must, 
therefore, form part of the route. ‘here are three practicable loca 
tions for a connection between Lakes Erie an@ Ontario—-the Welland 
Canal, in Canada; the Tonawanda-Olcott and the La Salle-Lewiston 
routes in the United States, the latter being preferable. The Interna- 
tional Joint Commission is now investigating the question of a com 
bined ship and power development project for the St. Lawrence River 
Such a project would afford an outlet from Lake Ontario to the sea 
and might be used in connection with the Lake Champlain route to 
reach the Hudson River. The Oswego-Mohawk route has the advantage 
of being entirely within the United States. 

The district engineer discusses the large increase in the size of ves- 
sels in recent years, and from his analysis concludes that a lakes to 
ocean Waterway should be designed to accommodate vessels 700 feet 
long, 70 feet beam, and 22 feet draft, and ocean vessels 550 feet 
long, 78 feet beam, and 274 feet draft. For such vessels the canal 
should be approximately 30 feet deep and 215 to 240 feet wide, with 
locks 740 feet long, 80 teet wide, and a depth of 30 feet on the sills 

If a ship channel were constructed along the route. of the existing 
New York State Barge Canal, that canal would have to be abandoned, 
although parts of it might be utilized. Two routes are possible for a 
connection between the St. Lawrence River and Lake Champlain; the 
Richelieu River-Chambly Canal route and a land route from Lake‘St 
Francis to Lake Champlain. The latter route would be the shorter and 
apparently less expensive. 

The fall between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario is about 326 feet, and 
a canal connecting these lakes could be used to develop water power. 
Careful investigations, however, have demonstrated that a combined ship 
and power canal on the La Salle-Lewiston route would be more ex 
pensive and less satisfactory than separate developments for navigation 
and for power. In considering the question of a waterway suitable for 
ocean-going vessels. there must be taken into account the restricted por 
tions of the waters connecting the Great Lakes, as well as the many 
harbors which have inadequate facilities for such vessels. 


Considerable emphasis is to be- laid on the sentence just 
quoted as to how much of the present through Lake commerce 
would use any ship canal, and what saving, if any, of freight 
charges would be effected. These important phases of the sub- 
ject will be discussed more thoroughly later, in connection with 
the International Joint Commission report en the so-called St 
Lawrence River route from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
seaboard, via Montreal, Canada. 

This report further states that— 


if an adequate waterway were made available, with suitable terminal 
and transfer facilities at the principal Lake ports, a large amount of 
general merchandise and most of the grain might be carried to the sea 
board either in ocean-going vessels, or in Lake vessels, transferring at 
New York City 

THE GREAT DEBATS ON THS 
MILLER 


ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE BETWEEN 
AND GOVERNOR ALLEN. 

The arguments for and against the St. Lawrence River route 
were ubly presented in a notable debate between Governor 
Miller, of New York, and Governor Allen, of Kansas. 

I quote from memory this debate between Gov. Nathan L. 
Miller, of New York, and Governor Allen, of Kansas, at Wash- 
ington. March 1, 1922. Governor Miller admits Governor Allen's 
claim that the Middle West and the whole country had suffered 
with breaking down of transportation and high freight rates. 
Governor Miller suggested the natural remedy for the West was 
to open up a waterway to the Mississippi River, to New Orleans, 
and connect there with the ocean ships. He said and 
usefulness of the St. Lawrence River route were problematical ; 
that it would cost probably twice $250,000,000, and in addition 
about the same amount to secure sufficient channels, docks, and 
so forth, in the Great Lake ports, and still many more millions 
to secure railroad terminals connecting with docks, and so forth. 
There is now in the Great Lakes and ports an average channel 
of about 20 to 22 feet, which would have to be deepened to har- 
monize with the proposed 30-foot channel in the St. Lawrence, 
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and there is the same lack of proper channel in the Welland 
Canal, on which all work has been suspended for several years 
past. It is unfair to tax New York State the 30 per cent of the 
whole amount of the cost of the project, which is an experiment 
that is of doubtful value. Governor Miller ridiculed Governor 
Allen’s idea that ships of considerable size could use the Lake 
ports. 

Governor Miller quoted the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court and New York court of appeals, declaring New 
York owned the riparian rights of the St. Lawrence River 
bordering on New York State, and said if the United States 
Congress took over the water power—some 400,000 horsepower-— 
it would not be fair te New York State to have the supervision 
of this power and the selling of it controlled by the United 
States and Canada, and that it would not be fair to raise all 
the money necessary to construct this whole project—St. Law- 
rence—of several hundred millions of dollars by selling the 
power to New York State and New England and making them 
pay for the whole project. This is on an assumption that the 
St. Lawrence preject is to be paid for by a two hundred and 
fifty million dollar bond issue to be underwritten by the United 
States and Canada. The St. Lawrence route would be frozen 
five months of the year and the railroads would have to be used 
during these five months. It would require 10 years or more 
to complete the St. Lawrence project and 10 years additional 
to get it on an operating basis as to water power, and that no 
interest had been calculated on the $250,000000 to be in- 
vested, and this would be an additional cost. He in- 
sisted that New York State and City feared nothing from 
any fair competition, and that New York City as a neutral 
harbor, where all of the agencies existed to distribute and as- 
sort goods—gave example Venezuela shipments—was one of the 
four great harbors of the world—London, Liverpool, Bremen, 
and New York. He urged that all of the facts be brought out 
by a new and unbiased board of engineers-as to the St. Law- 
rence River route—with a sufficient appropriation to do this, 
and if after a fair investigation it were found that the project 
were feasible, New York State would not oppose it. 

Governor Miller also referred to the fact that the port au- 
thority of New York and New Jersey had the power and was 
at this time exerting this authority, and with ample financial 
backing, to so develop the pert of New York and New Jersey 
with railroad and other through freight facilities as to mate- 
rially reduce the cost of shipping through and to the port of 
New York via the New York Barge Canal, and other freight 
routes te this port. 

As to the varying, and in some cases hostile, sentiment of 
the people of Canada and the United States affected by the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence River route, I refer te the report of the 
International Joint Commission, dated December 19, 1921, 
which very frankly states that there is decided and widespread 
opposition in Canada to the St. Lawrence River scheme, both 
because of a lack of confidence in its premised results and be- 
cause of the increase in taxation that would result if it were 
consummated, 

Very recent newspaper reports from Ottawa, the Dominion’s 
capital, would indicate that the treaty or any other similar 
agreements necessary to be negotiated between the United 
States and Canada before any such international waterway and 
power project could be undertaken or even commenced, would 
be seriously opposed by several of the Provinces of Canada, and 
that even the Province of Quebec, on account of the peculiar 
sentiment of the French people—who predominate in that Prev- 
ince—regarding their exclusive right to control the histeric St. 
Lawrence River, would strenuously oppose any arrangement by 
which the Governments of the United States and Canada would 
jointly establish and use this reute. This opposition in Canada 
is to be expected because of the facts just mentioned and also 
because of the still more potent fact that Canada is at the 
present time struggling under the burden of a war debt and is 
experiencing difficulty in raising the necessary money for cur- 
rent governmental expenses, in addition to which the approxi- 
mately three hundred millions—according to the estimates of 
the engineers as reported by the International Joint Commis- 
sion—to be raised for this project, which would mean a heavy 
increase in taxation in Canada and the United States. It must 
be borne in mind that Canada’s population is a little over 
ten millions, and that her one-half or approximately one-half of 
the cost of this project would mean an even more serious burden 
to Canada than to the United States, where increased tax bur- 
dens of this amount and of much larger amounts—even up into 
the billions of dollars—do not seem to be too seriously consid- 
ered by a majority of the people’s representatives in the United 
States Congress, 
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Another argument in favor of the facilities for all-water 
ocean shipments is the admitted fact that terminal and trans. 
shipment charges absorbed much of the profit on export ship- 
ments and prevented the losses, particularly on grain, due to 
transshipment at intermediate points from Lake boats to raj] 
or canal boats and ocean vessels at Atlantic terminals, 

The International Joint Commission, while as between rail and 
water rates, frankly stated that their comparisons and conclusions 
were conjectural, in the absence of any definite information ys 
to what actual rates would apply to a shipment by oecean-going 
vessels from ports on the Great Lakes te Buropean ports, and. 
in the absence of such information, the comimission’s report pro- 
vides, as previously stated, for an additional survey and study of 
the St. Lawrence route by eminent engineers, and also neces. 
| 8arily provides for a joint commission to be appointed, respec. 
tively, by the United States and Canada to negotiate a treaty 
as a preliminary to any legislation on this subject by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

In this connection, emphasizing the importance to the congres- 
| sional representatives of the people of this country of slow and 
deliberate action on this gigantic navigation and water-power 
scheme, I quote in part a letter from James G. White, president 
of the Merchants’ Association of the State of New York, as 
| follows : 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


The Merchants’ Association has filed with the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives a request 
for delay in action upon the St. Lawrence River canal project until 
the report of the International Joint Commission, which recommended 
it, can be studied and analyzed, it was anmeunced yesterday. 

The communication, which was signed by James G. White, acting 
president of the asseciation, and has been sent to President Harding 
and every member of the committee, pointed out that the resolution now 
before Congress prevides for an iate appropriation of $1,000,000 
and authorizes the international board to issue bonds, guaranteed by thc 
United States and Great Britain, in an amount Becessary to pay for 
construction of the canal and the proposed power plants. It is urged 
that the United States should not be committed to the project without 
thorough investigation. 

No reasonable-minded pose will serieusly contend that in the 
present financial stress of this Nation a huge wasteful outlay would 
be justified, nor that under any circumstances would such be justifiable 
should it appear that Canada and not the United States would be the 
chief beneficiary, and that such resnlt would be reached by inflicting 
severe injury upon the Atlantic and Gulf ports of the United States 
without adequate and compensating benefit to the interior portions of 
the conntry. 

This undertaking involves an immense national outlay, It can be 
justified only if it can be imcontrovertibly demonstrated that it will . 
result in a national benefit. Its advocates contend that it will greatly 
benefit American agricultural interests by lessening the cost of grain 
transportation. This is open to ave question. 

The export of grain from the United States is steadily diminishing. 
Year by year the grain production of the country is to a greater derree 
required for home consumptien. In the opinion of many well-qualitied 
judges, the export ef grain from the United States will within a few 
years have practically ceased, and, so far as the export of grain .pro 
duced in the United States is concerned, the St. Lawrence waterway 
will have ceased to have value. 

The contrary is true of Canadian grain. Canada will without ques- 
tion be a chief future source of the world’s grain supply, and that 
country will therefore be the chief beneficiary of the great outlay in- 
curred by the United States in the St. Lawrence movement. 

Well founded doubt exists as to the expediency of a great national 
investment intended to promote direct trade between Lake ts and 
foreign countries, the communication said. It may fairly be doubted 
whether such trade movement would be carried on in sufficient volume 
to warrant the proposed outlay. In any event, the growth of such 
direct trade would be very slow and its volume relatively small and 
its economic difficulties great. 

The communication said that the demand of the western agricultural 
interests for cheap transportation had been filled in the construction 
of the barge canal at a cost of $200,000,000 to New York State. _ 

The request for delay by Congress was based upon the report of the 
association’s committee om inlan@g waterways, the members of which 
‘are Herman A. Metz, Edward B. Brooks, John TD. Dunlop, Capt. Alfred 
Brooks Fry, Augustus V. Hamburg, Prof. Olin H. Landreth, and Kk. A. 
C. Smith. 


It is true, and naturally so, that strong opposition exists in 
the State of New York and other States, indicating that this 
opposition is not confined to one locality or group of States. 
| Strong opposition has developed in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
and ether New England States, as well as in the Middle At- 
lantic and Southern States, and also, surprisingly, in Montreal 
and Quebec, Canada, the largest cities and ports situated on the 
St. Lawrence River. 
An additional reason why Canada, as a whole, does not favor 
this proposition is because there is no real congestion of freisht 
at any point in that country, either at the terminals—as there 
is at So many points in the United States—or on the railreadds, 
and because the Canadian railway facilities are still well aheud 
of population and production—and probably will be for many 
years to come—these adequate railway trunk lines extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Railway inefficiency, on the other hand, in the United States 
may be chronic and it would require from one to two billions 
of dollars annewally for many years to handle the traffic, in 
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addition to the billions already invested in railways and rail- 
way terminals in the United States, and it is argued by the 
friends of the St. Lawrence route that even such expenditures 
would not afford the relief that is promised by the creation of an 


all-water route from the interior of the continent to the Atlantic | 


senboard, and it is admitted that this argument is sound pro- 
vided that the St. Lawrence plan would bring about the relief 
through ocean freight rates hoped for by its proponents; but 
it is evident that after the expenditure of millions of dollars 


on this schente there would be no saving in freight rates to the | 


Middle West and Northwest. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
ventleman from California [Mr. LINEeseRGER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for four minutes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairnian and gentlemen of the 
committee, many of the Members have referred to the fact, as 
they see it, that this is an invasion of the rights of the Budget, 
I do not consider it as such. because we have just recently 


passed in this House a very meritorious bill, but one which if | 


enacted into law will ultimately involve an 
nearly $4,000,000,000 of the people’s money, so it has been esti- 
mated, and it was not covered by the Budget. Very shortly 


there is to come into the House for your approval a bill involv- | 


ing some $200,000,000 more, the so-called roads bill, which is 
also, so I understand, not carried in the Budget, so this argu- 
inent will not hold water. 

[ am in favor of this amendment because it is a work which 
is constructive, and therefore a work of peace. We have spent 


billions upon billions of dollars for war in the last five years. | 


We have spent until it hurts, and I think it is now high time 

that as much of the people’s money as possible be devoted to the 

constructive works of peace. 
This is not a partisan matter. 


It is not a sectional matter. 


Both of the great parties in their campaign documents or plat- | 


forms, issued in 1920, declared in favor of the improvement of 
our inland waterways, to wit, our rivers and harbors, I quote 
from the Republican platform: 


WATERWAYS. 

We declare it to be our policy to encourage and develop water trans- 
portation service and facilities in connection with the commerce of the 
United States. 


Turning to the Democratic platform I quote, as follows, under | 


“Inland waterways”: 


Our present facilities for distribution by rail are inadequate and the 
promotion of transportation by water is imperative. We therefore 
favor a liberal'‘and comprehensive policy for the development and utiliza- 
tion of our harbors and interior waterways. 


Now, the distinguished Member from Ohio [Mr. Burton], in 


whose opinion I have great confidence, states to you that our | 


problems in America are entirely different from those that 
ure presented in Europe. Only recently [ made a trip of two 
months abroad, and I took particular pains to look into river 
aud harbor transportation. 
unfamiliar with this phase of work, having been educated in 
civil engineering and having spent 10 years in the practice of 
my profession, several years of which were spent in the devel- 
opment of rivers and harbors. I am convinced that the trans- 


portation problems of all great nations to-day are intricately | 


und intimately involved in the development of their rivers and 
harbors. At this very moment the great StineSs group in Ger- 


many, in combination with four or five German States directly | 


interested, are putting through the German Reichstag a bill to 
carry out a plan to connect the Rhine and Danube Rivers, and 
thereby further develop the great transportation systems that 
exist on those two rivers. If a bankrupt nation like Germany, 
owing billions of dollars of indemnity, can afford to consider 
such a constructive work as that in such a time as this, I insist 
that the American people, who have millions of dollars at their 
disposal where the Germans have thousands, can well afford to 
increase the appropriation to the maximum of $42.800,000, 
recommended by the Board of Army Engineers and the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the House, for carrying on this great 
work during the coming fiscal year. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TrIncHer]. 

The CHATRMAN. 
for five minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I never have voted for a 
river and harbor bill, and my reason for that is that I have 
never believed that the money appropriated for that purpose 
Was expended under any proper system, 


expenditure of | 


I may say I am not altogether | 


The gentleman from Kansas is re‘ognized | 
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[I am convinced that every dollar we appropriate for rivers 
; and harbors is either wasted or expended in such a way under 
| our present railroad system that they not only make us pay 
| that money in taxes but my section of the country pays for it 
| again in freight rates. I say to you that so long as the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission are permitted by law or against 
| fret to enable a railroad paralleling a waterway to reduce 
} 

| 








freight rates to such an extent that there is no advantage in 
arrying the freight by water, my section of the country has 
to help keep up that railroad, and they pay double on that propo- 
sition. For that reason I shall never vote for a dollar for 
| rivers and harbors until there is some definite policy and 
system agreed upon. And I want to say to you that I think 
more of-my opinion to-day on that subject than I ever thought 
|of it before, when a man like Mr. Burron takes the floor 
here, a man who we will all admit knows more about rivers 
and harbors than any other man in this House, who had more 
to do with appropriating money out of the Federal Treasury 
for rivers and harbors than any other man—-when he takes 
| the floor and tells you that to appropriate money for rivers 
; and harbors under the present system is to waste it. 

| Neither can I follow the policy advocated by my friend | Mr 
HarveN]. He says, “If am in favor of appropriating money 
out of the Treasury to take things off a dead center and start 
| the wheels of commerce to work.” Just think of that policy 
| Assume now that he is willing to appropriate the money out of 
the Federal Treasury to start labor on rivers and harbors. [ 
say that is just one step removed from ®e idea. of appro- 
priating money out of the Federal Treasury to pay men for 
not working. We can not bring about normalcy by appro- 
priating out of the Federal Treasury money that we have nof 
| got to give some man a job. [Applause]. That doctrine is not 
sound. I want to be friendly to the waterways, but I do 
think that before we spend this money that we have not goi 
we ought to get together on some business system. The gentle- 
| man from Ohio [Mr. Burton], the author of this system, has 
| been fair and honest enough to come before this House this 
morning and tell us that it is a failure, and I say to you that 
I have always known it was a failure, and that any man who 
| has kept track of these things. any man who has lived in the 
interior of this country who has witnessed the expenditure of 
| 
} 


the appropriations that have been made for rivers and harbors, 
no matter how friendly he is to them, can not help appreciating 
| that that money has not only been taken from the taxpayer 
' but that the ordinary taxpayer engaged in 
to pay it twice. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 


igriculture has had 


Mr. WILSON. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
|} marks in the Recorp. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks 


| unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp.  [s 
there objection? ; 

| There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
| Texas [Mr. Garrett]. 

| Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, it would be abso- 


lutely impossible to discuss the river and harbor question in 
one minute, but I want to reply to the gentleman from INatsas 
fMr. TincuHER], and say that there were other eminent gentle 
men in this House before his day, who came from that west- 
ern country, who stood before this House and said that every 
dollar that had been expended for the improvement of 
and harbors had been the best money this Government had ever 


rivers 


expended. [Applause. | 

Mr. SISSON. I yield to the gentleman from Texas | Mr 
Briccs ]. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, adequate and cheaper trans 


portation is one of the most important questions before the 
American people to-day. The tremendous advance in rail rates 
since the beginning of the World War has imposed almost a 
erushing burden upon commerce; and particularly is 
with reference to the movement of agricultural products, build 
ing materials, and manufactures from the sourée of production 
to markets so greatly in need of them. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that high transportation 
rates have been one of the chief contributing factors fo the 
existing economic and industrial depression throughout the 
country. The farmer wants to sell his products at a fair price 
to the consumer in the cities, and the consumer wants to buy 
them, But when the products of the farm reach the city and 
finally find their way to the consumer, the farmer finds that his 
profit has disappeared and been largely absorbed by high trans- 
portation costs, while the consumer buys sparingly because of 
| the increased price which he must pay to make up such ‘high 


this true 
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transportation 
reach hii. 

In fact, in many instances the situation has become so acute 
that producers who have raised fine crops have found it un- 
profitable to ship them, because when the returns were made, 
ufter paying transportation charges to market, there was prac- 
tically nothing left for the shipper. 

The same thing is true with reference to raw and finished 
materials of every kind needed throughout all communities of 
the United States to-day, but which can not be purchased at 
reasonable prices owing, in no small measure, to the costs of 
transportation, especially with reference to bulk commodities. 
This is a matter of commen knowledge. While there is no 
doubt that other factors enter into the final high costs of com- 
modities before they reach the consumer, yet it is undoubtedly 
true that the high transportation costs are one of the most im- 
portant factors in reducing the return to the producer and in- 
creasing the price to the consumer, 

Since the beginning of March, 1918, freight rates on the rail- 
reads of the United States have increased from 65 to 80 per 
cent. These increases, as shown by the records of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission since the 1st of March, 1918, re- 
flect, first, a 15 per cent increase; then, latér in the same year, 
a 25 per cent increase under General Order 28; finally, in 1920, 
# still further increase of from 25 to 40 per cent under Ex 
parte 74. The increases brought about in intrastate or so- 
called “ State” rates were even greater than the advances noted 
in interstate rates, because under the transportation act, which 


and other charges assessed before the goods 


I may state I opposed, control practically of all State rates, as | 


well as interstate, was granted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which sustained the railroads in advancing State rates 
to the level of interstate rates when such State rates were prior 
to such time usually far below the level of interstate rates. 


It is further a matter of common knowledge to the people of | 


the United States that under normal conditions the rail trans- 
portation system of the United States was totally inadequate 
to move the great amount of commerce seeking transportation. 
In fact, before the present agricultural and industrial depres- 
sion began a little over a year age there was such a congestion 
upon the railroads and such a shortage of equipment to handle 
the commerce necessary to be transported that priority orders 


were issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission and tre- | 


mendous losses suffered by those who sold commodities and 
could not move them for lack of transportation facilities. 

No one will seriously contend that when prosperity returns 
the rail transportation facilities will not again be found in- 
adequate to take care of the commerce which is offered, even 


under conditions of high transportation rates, which the coun- | 


try is firmly convinced ought to be reduced 
prosperity is net to be still further delayed. 

The importance, therefore, of utilizing the great water trans- 
portation facilities of the Nation has never been more clearly 
demonstrated and the need for their proper development more 
cogently emphasized, 


if the return of 


In fact, Congress itself has only comparatively recently made | 


a declaration to this effect in the transportation act. 
500 of that law provides as follows: 


Section 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, en- 
courage, and develop water transportation service and facilities in con- 
nection with the commerce of the United States, and to foster and pre- 
serve in full vigor both rail and water transportation. 


Section 8 of the merchant marine act, passed by Congress in 
1920, also declares a similar policy, such section reading as 
follows: 


That it shall be the duty of the board, in cooperation with the See- 
retary of War, with the object of promoting, encouraging, and develop- 
ing ports and transportation facilities in connection with water com- 
merce over which it has jurisdiction, to investigate territorial regions 
and zones tributary to such ports, taking into consideration the econo- 
mies of transportation by rail, water, and highway and the natural 
direction of the flow of commerce; to investigate the causes of the cen- 
gestion of commerce at ports and the remedies applicable thereto; to 
investigate the subject of water terminals, including the necessary 
decks, warehouses, apparatus, equipment, and appliances in connection 
therewith, with a view to devising and suggesting the types most ap- 
propriate for different locations and for the most expeditious and eco- 
nowical transfer or interchange of 
riers by water and carriers by rail; to advise with communities re- 
garding the appropriate location and plan of construction of wharves, 
piers, and water terminals; to investigate the practicability and ad- 
vantages of harbor, river, and port improvements in connection with 
foreign and coastwise trade; and to investigate any other matter that 
may tend to promote and encourage the use by vessels of ports adequate 
to care for the freight which would naturally pass through such 
perts: Provided, That if after such investigation the board shall be 
of the opinion that rates, charges, rules, or regulations of common 
carriers by rail subject te the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are detrimental to the declared object of this section, or 
that new rates. charges, rules, or reguiations, new or additional port 
terminal facilities, or affirmative action on the part of such common 
earriers by rail] is necessary to promote the objects of this section, the 


yassengers or property between car- | 
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| board may submit its findings to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ae such action as such commission may consider proper under existing 
| aw. 
During the World War and for some considerable time after 
the armistice, river and harbor work by the Government was 
| very much curtailed, not only by reason of concentration of the 
| resources of the Nation upon the single purpose of winning th. 
| war but also by reason of the increased costs of such work and 
inadequate appropriations. 
In fact, the costs of doing such work mounted so srapidly that 
in the river and harbor act of March 2, 1919, Congress provided 
that— 

No work shall be undertaken upon any new project herein adopted 
unless the Secretary of War shall be of the opinion that, based upon 
the cost at the time of entering upon the work, the project can be com. 
pleted at a cost not greater than 40 per cent in excess of the estimate 
of cost in the report upon such preject. 

The Chief of Engineers of the Army and the corps of officers 
in charge of river and harbor work were not only careful to 
follow this limitation imposed by Congress but, of their own 
accord, exercised the utmost economy to the extent even of de- 
laying much work upon projects which were of the greatest 
magnitude and which would otherwise have been prosecuted 
with the utmost dispatch, to the end that the facilities needed 
would have been provided at the earliest possible moment. 

General Taylor, Assistant Chief of Engineers, in his testi- 
_mony before the Appropriations Committee at the hearings on 
| this bill, said: 

There is another and very important consideration. During the past 

few years our conditions have been such that we could not spend money 
| economically. On account of the fact that our appropriations were con- 
| tinuing appropriations we did not feel it was necessary to spend the 
money as soon as it was appropriated, and we held on te it until we 
could spend it economically. This last year, of course, our expenditures 
have been far greater than the appropriations, 

Through the exercise of such economy and conservation of 
river and harbor funds the Government engineers were able 
| last year to make most advantageous contracts and carry on 
| many river and harbor operations at reasonable prices, which 
| were vitally necessary and which could not have been undertaken 


with the insufficient appropriation provided that year had it not 

been possible to have drawn upon the reserves in the river and 
harbor fund remaining unexpended by reason of the economies 
practiced. 
| General Taylor stated it was not possible to keep up even with 
the maintenance and improvement work necessary to maintain 
the important projects. General Beach, the Chief of Engineers 
| of the Army, and his assistant, General Taylor, have repeatedly 

asserted that the minimum amount necessary this year for river 
| and harbor work is $42,815,661. 
Taylor testified : 

I wish to again emphasize the fact that the Engineer Department his 
| never stated or admitted that any sum less than the $42,000,000 would 
| be sufficient for the next year for river and harbor work. The estimates 
| have been cut down over our repeated recommendations, and we believe 
| that mere money is necessary. 

He further testified that if only $27,635,260 were appropri- 
ated it would mean cutting down by about 50 per cent the work 
that was absolutely necessary to be done upon the more impor- 
tant projects already authorized by law. 

He further testified that— 
| every bit of river and harbor work we do next year will be done with 

the money which is appropriated at this time. I want to make that 
| very plain, that when the previous bills went throngh we had large 
sums which we could utilize for those years for which the appropria- 
| tions were made, and that this year we have no money available to help 
out next year. 

During such examination the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, Mr. ANTHONY, asked this question : 

About how much of these permanent appropriations will be unex- 
pended ? 

To which General Taylor replied: 

There will be practically nothing that is unexpended ; on the ist of 
December our actual unexpended balance was $28,324,247.89. Of that 
amount $9,774,165.13 was under contract or obligated, leaving us au 
unobligated balance on the Ist of December of $18,550,082.76. : 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is the amount which will probably be carried 
over into the next year? 

General TAyLor. No, sir; that was what we bad on hand on the Ist 
| of December, 1921. We have been expending funds at the rate ol 
about $2,500,000 a month. 

As the period of time from the 1st of December, 1921, t» 
June 30, 1922, the end of the fiscal year, is seven months, it is 
apparent that without anything for contingencies $17,500,000 
would be used, which would, at most, leave only $1,000,000 to 
which during such period recourse might be made for such 
sums as would be required to meet unforeseen and unexpected 
emergency needs. 

Prior to the appropriations made in the river and harbor acts 
of 1920 and 1921 appropriation of specitic sums to designated 


In this connection General 








1922 


projects had been made by Congress, and when so made such 
funds could not be diverted by the Chief of Engineers of the 
Army or other executive officer to any other river and harbor 
project. Tn this way considerable sums of money accumulated 
in different projects where work had been delayed owing to high 
costs and inability to obtain material or equipment necessary, 
so that even though only $15,000,000 was carried in the river 
and harbor act of 1921, it was yet pessible for the Chief of 
Engineers to carry on°any pay for improvements vitally neces- 
sary Which cost $41,241,503.95; but even then the engineers 
testified, by General Taylor, that although something over 500 
river and harbor projects have been authorized work at the 
present time is being prosecuted on less than 100 of them. 

It is therefore apparent that when the Chief of Engineers 

points out that he has already cut down the estimates of the 
district engineers from $63,000,000 to $42,815,661, and that there 
is no other source from which this money can be obtained 
than an appropriation carried in this bill; that unless it is pro- 
vided the work of maintaining and preserving what has already 
heen decreed by Congress to be absolutely essential to commerce 
ni not be carried on. 
It will be of interest to many who are not acquainted with 
the development of river and harbor projects to learn that the 
cost of the recent operation of the railroads to the Government 
during the period of Federal control was greater than the 
total amount invested by the Government in rivers and harbors 
since such work was started in 1824, nearly a hundred years 
and that since the railroads were returned to private 
ownership nearly $500,000,000 has been paid out to the rail- 
roads in guaranties under the transportation act and an even 
greater sum with the increased freight rates which the public 
must pay under the 6 per cent return provision of the trans- 
portation act, costing the people in five years double what rivers 
and harbors have cost in a hundred years. 

\nd yet, in spite of these enormous expenditures and pay- 
ments for railroad transportation in the last few years, it has 
not been eontended that railroad transportation should be 
crippled, suspended, or abandoned. 

The return which the waterways, including the great harbors, 
of this country have made to the public upon the amount 
invested therein will perhaps never fully be realized. 

Where great harbors have been constructed to serve a vast 
expanse of territory tributary thereto which previously was 
compelled to ship its commodities to far greater distances at 
increased costs in order to get them to a seaport for shipment 
to foreign markets, the greater returns to producers for their 
products by reason of lower freight rates not only to such newer 
harbors but to older ones as well, by reason of competition, has 
resulted in the saving of many millions of dollars to the agri- 
cultural interests of the United States. 

A case in point might be illustrated by the port of Galveston, 
now rated by the Department of Commerce as the second port 
in the United States in 1921 in the value of exports. In Decem- 
her, 1908, Col. John C, Oakes, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, in a special report to the Chief of Engineers transmitted 
io Congress, made the following impressive statement: 

The total the United States on this work to 
January 1, A board of engineers stated in its 
report of December 19, 1902, that a saving of $10,000,000 per annum 
as a result of the completed improvement to the territory adjacent to 
the port would be a conservative estimate. The saving of that amount 
on the commerce passing through Galveston alone can be shown without 
taking into consideration the saving resulting to the people by reduced 
rates to all other ports competing with Galveston. I have no doubt if 
a careful study be made of this question a saving of $20,000,000 per 

nnum could certainly be shown, and possibly $30,000,000. 

In a recent special report transmitted to me by the Chief of 
ngineers the following observation occurs: 

It would be difficult to estimate, except 


as 


amount expended by 
1909, is $10,419,673.59. 





in a very general way, 


lhe marked development of the Southwest and the enlarged market 
therein which has followed that improvement, and the tremendous sav- 


« in freight rates on southwestern products over a term of years, may | 


s e to answer briefly this phase of Mr. Briggs’s inquiry. 


It is a matter also of tremendous interest to note that soon | 


after the completion, in 1897, of the jetties at Galveston, which 


was the plan adopted for assuring deep water, the wheat ex- 


port rate from Kansas City to Galveston declined from 21 cents 

hundred pounds on November 2, 1896, to 10 cents a hundred 
pounds on April 9, 1899, while the export rate on corn between 
the same points and dates declined from 18 cents to 10 cents a 
hundred pounds. The influence of the establishment 
great port of Galveston was not only reflected in the tremendous 


reduction in export rates on grain from Kansas City and inter- | 


mediate territory to Galveston, but also resulted in a marked 
reduction in rates on grain from Kansas City to the Atlantic 
seaboard, which declined from 33 cents a hundred pounds to 
New York on November 


2, 1896, to 244 cents a hundred pounds 





the | 
ilue te the country at large of the development of Galveston Harbor. | 


of the | 
| Minnesota [Mr. Larson]. 
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on April 19, 1899, and from 27 cents a hundred pounds to Balti- 
more on November 2, 1896, to 214 cents on April 19, 1899. 

Although, as previously stated, railroad rates since the World ° 
War have advanced enormously all over the country, yet as a 
result of the competition for the great grain export haul moving 
particularly from the Middle West to seaports, there was re- 
cently granted a reduction in the grain rate of from 54 cents to 
74 cents a hundred pounds, i 

The significance of this reduction will further be appreciated 
when it is realized that the saving by reason of such redtic- 
tion, inuring to the benefit of the grain producers of this Na- 
tion, amounted to the large sum of $30,400,284.70 on the 92.- 
122,075 bushels reported by the Chief of Engineers to have 
moved through the port of Galveston for export during the 
year 1921, 

This saving in freight rates of $30,400,284.70 on grain ship- 
ments from Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, and other 
States through Galveston was increased by the savings on the 
other 189,000,000 bushels of grain exported through other ports 
of the United States, which amounted to at least $75,000,000 
more. 

During the year 1921 the grain crop raised in the United 
States was such a huge one and was gathered so rapidly that 
the necessity for the most expeditious and rapid transportation 
for delivery of wheat sold abroad was especially acute. Grain 
elevators and warehouses in the interior of the country were 
filed to overflowing and much of the crop was threatened with 
deterioration if railroad cars could not be secured and the 
grain be moved to ship side with the greatest expedition. In 
fact, the losses. experienced by the grain farmers of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and elsewhere in failing to secure promptly 
an adequate number of grain cars are sufficiently well known 
to require no review, and had it not been for the magnificent 
harbors developed by the Government, like those at Galveston, 
Texas City, and elsewhere, it would have been impossible to 
have provided, when most needed, a sufficient amount of large 
ocean tonnage able to carry in an almost uninterrupted stream 
of ships the vast amount of grain which poured forth from 
the grain fields to the ports. At Galveston alone last season 
526 cars of grain were unloaded and handled in a single day. 
This would have made 10 trainloads of over 50 cars each. Over 
3,000,000 bales of cotton, principally from Texas, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma, also moved in export through the port of 
Galveston during the year 1921, more than through any other 
port in the world, besides large quantities of cottonseed cake, 
sulphur, oil, and miscellaneous cargo. 

Of course, immense volumes of commerce likewise moved 
through other great ports of the Nation and over the inland 
waterways, including the Great Lakes. 

It is not always easy to grasp, Without considerable study 
and investigation, just what a tremendous return and dividend 
the development of the great waterways and harbors of the 
United States has paid to the people of the Nation generally. 
But the instances cited are sufficient to show how one great 
harbor, that of Galveston, in one year more than repaid the 
total cost of its development to the people of our country 
through reductions in freight rates which would otherwise not 
have been granted. 

The neeessity, therefore, of maintaining and developing the 
waterways and harbors of our country is one that is becoming 
increasingly important to commerce and those interested in 
every class of industry throughout the whole Union 

Practically since the year 1824 the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army have, under the Secretary of War, directed 
the river and harbor improvement undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. and with a high sense of fidelity to the interests of the 
Nation. During such long experience the Army Engineers have 
acquired a most intimate knowledge of river and harbor proj- 
ects and are in the best position to know the actual minimum 
required to carry on the maintenance and improvement of the 
river and harbor work already authorized. The Bureau of the 
Budget confesses that it had no expert knowledge of the 
amount necessary for this work, but that its estimate was the 
best it was able to make under such conditions. It is therefore 
the proper and wise course to adopt the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers, which embodied in the amendment 
by the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 


Is 


I yield four minutes to the gentieman from 


Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for 
the amendment offered by the chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors increasing the proposed appropriation to 
$42,815,652. I am frank to say that such was my intention be- 
fore I came on the floor of the House to-day. But I came to this 
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discussion with an open mind. I wanted to hear the arguments 
for and against the amendment. I was ready and willing to 
vote against the amendment if cogent reasons were submitted 
showing that the amendment should not prevail. But no such 
reasons have been presented. The proponents of the amend- 
ment have presented their case with persuasive efficacy. 

Loose talk has been indulged in against the amendment that 
this is a raid upon the Treasury; that this is “ pork-barrel ” 
legislation. I shall not allow myself to be stampeded by such 
loose charges, unsupported by evidence, [Applause.] If there 
be any “pork” in this amendment, show it. Let us see where 
it is and what it looks like. Present your bill of particulars 
and produce your evidence. That no proof of “ pork” has been 
shown convinces me that the charge is baseless. 

Neither shall I give any credence to the innuendo that the 
supporters of the amendment are actuated by selfish and sinister 
motives. Simply because a Member of this House happens to 
have a navigable waterway in his district does not militate 
against the cogency of his arguments. Such a Member’s argu- 
ment should be more persuasive and convincing, because his 
intimate study qualifies him to speak with authority on the 
value of waterways as arteries of the Nation’s commerce. Such 
Members know the facts, and it is upon facts, not upon preju- 
dices or unfounded insinuations, that Congress should legislate. 

I have the honor to represent a district that contains one of 
the largest and best harbors not only in the United States but 
in the entire world—the Duluth-Superior Harbor. It carries 
annually a commerce of some 50,000,000 tons, of the value of 
about half a billion dollars. Whether this amendment prevails 
or is defeated, ample Government funds will be obtained so as 
not to jeopardize the -immmense commerce of the Duluth- 
Superior Harbor; and if Uncle Sam should refuse to supply the 
funds, we have enough public-spirited people in Duluth who 
will contribute the necessary amount. [Applause.] 

So the imputation of legislating for the sole benefit of a local 
waterway project can not be made against me. I am happily 
in a position to view this legisiation from the viewpoint, of the 
benefit that will result to the country as a whole, and that is the 
viewpoint, I am sure, of the membership of this House. We are 
elected by our respective districts, but as Congressmen we legis- 
late for the entire Nation. We are not the representatives in 
this lawmaking body of any section, class, or interest, but of 
the whole American people. That is my political philosophy, 
so Clearly and convincingly expressed by Edmund Burke in his 
famous address to the electors of Bristol in these words: 


Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from different and hos- 
tile interests, which interests each must maintain, as an agent and advo- 
cate, against other agents and advocates; but Parliament is a_ de- 
liberative assembly of our nation, with one interest—that of the whole— 
where not local purposes, not local prejudices, ought to guide, but the 
general good resulting from the general reason of the whole. You 
choose a member, indeed, but when you have chosen him he is not a 
member of Bristol but he is a member of Parliament. 

The legislation under discussion involves one of the most 
important and vital problems now confronting the American 
people—the transportation problem. It is not a sectional, State, 
district, or parochial question. Transportation affects the hap- 
piness and prosperity of every inhabitant of our common coun- 
try. It affects everything bought or sold by any individual. It 
determines the progress or decline of our cities. It measures 
the progress of the Nations’ commerce, domestic and foreign. 
Any nation that neglects to develop its transportation becomes 
a decadent nation. 

We are a rich Nation, the richest in all the world, but unless 
we successfully solve our transportation problem, so that the 
producer can adequately and cheaply transport his products 
to the consumer, the United States will lose her present pre- 
eminent position among the commercial nations of the world. 
This is no foreboding prompted by morbid pessimism; it is a 
bald statement of the actual situation now confronting the 
Nation. 

Ioxperienced railroad men and financiers admit that the rail- 
roads can not handle the Nation’s commerce. The load is too 
big for the railroads. They can not raise the billions of dol- 
lars needed to enlarge their equipment. But even if they could, 
the railroads, unassisted by the waterways, would not be able 
to cope with the ever-growing commerce created by the Nation’s 
producers. 

The lack of adequate and cheap transportation is seriously 
threatening the development of our commerce. It is an acute 
problem which demands a prompt remedy. A _ transportation 
emergency confronts the Nation. Listen to what Mr. Elisha 


Lee, vice president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, said in a 


recent address before the Manufacturers’ Association in Phila- 
delphia : 
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The next time our country has a real revival in business we shall 
in all probability, be confronted with the most severe congestion of aj)! 
road traffic and the greatest inadequacy of railroad facilities 
experienced in our history. 

When that happens, rates will be lost sight of. 
clamoring for service, and our public highways will again be torn to 
pieces by huge truck loads of freight, carried over roadways never de- 
signed for such purposes, and at rates and costs of operation so high 
as to constitute gross economic waste. “ 

Nothing could more quickly check a wave of prosperity than the in 
ability of our railroad facilities to handle the traffic which good times 
would create. 

I am firmly convinced that we face such a condition, with almost 
absolute certainty, in the not remote future. Whether it will como 
within a year or two or be deferred for several years I do not for a 
moment assume to predict, but, unless the world plunges into hopeless 
economic chaos, in which case ail reckoning will be wrong, we are 
going to push up our national figures for production, and consequently 
of potential railroad traffic, beyond anything ever known before jh 
peace times, and, in all likelihood,-even beyond the levels reached dur. 
ing the war. 

Then business men will not be bothering themselves very much about 
rates. All they will be thinking about will once more be how to get 
transportation at any price. 


What is the remedy? The only remedy is the development 
of our waterways, our rivers and harbors, with which nature 
has so generously endowed us. Instead of the amount pro- 
vided for in the pending amendment, I would like to see it 
doubled, and then some. Why quibble over the appropriation 
of a few million dollars when a lack of transportation facilities 
threatens the growth and prosperity of the country? To refuse 
any relief to the commerce of the country on the grounds of 
supposed party expediency would be a political blunder. The 
transportation emergency calls for wise and courageous states- 
manship, the application of sound business principles. 

The opponents of the amendment say that the amount pro- 
posed by the Committee on Appropriations fer the maintenance 
and improvement of our rivers and harbors for the coming 
fiscal year is ample. This statement is squarely challenged by 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and the Board of Engi 
neers for Rivers and Harbors. General Taylor, as the repre- 
seitative of the Board of Engineers, testified as follows at the 
hearing held before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors: 

I personally went over all of those items. (Items of the needs for 
rivers and harbors for the fiscal year ending June 80.) The reports 
as they originally came in from the district engineers contained amounts 
considerably greater than those. ‘The total of the amounts submitted 
by the district engineers was about $63,000,000. I went over thoss 
with a great deal of care and eliminated everything from the statement 
that I thought could be reasonably deferred. In other words, the 
amounts now in the annual report of the Chief of Engineers which total 
$42,815,652, represented the amount which, in my judgment, was is 
small as should be appropriated in order that the work could 
carried on to a reasonable extent. In other words, I cut it to what | 
consider the absolute limit. I went over it with a great deal of cur 
I realized that Congress wished to have the appropriations 
much as possible, and I did the best I could to carry out that intent 
of Congress. 
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There are about 125 items involved. It is impossible for the 
Members of this House to investigate personally the merits of 
“ach of those 125 items. Under the circumstances, what ire 
we to do? Speaking for myself, I shall accept the judgment of 
the United States Engineer Corps as to the amount of thie 
appropriation needed, rather than the say-so of the Committee 
on Appropriations, which of necessity has been able to give the 
merits of the various items only a brief, cursory, and super- 
ficial consideration. 

Common sense suggests that the thing for us to do under the 
circumstances is to follow the sound judgment of the men who 


know. A distinguished Member of this House, justly reputed 
to be the greatest authority in this country on waterways, 


characterized the United States Board of Engineers for Rivers 


and Harbors, whose business it is to inform Congress rt 
garding the various waterway projects for which govern 


mental appropriations are sought as the “blue ribbon of the 
Government service.” I think we may safely follow the jude 
ment of men whose skill and character are of such high order 
as to merit so lofty an encomium from so great an authority. 

To vote for this amendment is no attack on the administri 
tion’s program of economy. I believe in economy in the ex 
penditure of public funds, but economy does not mean [1 
refusal to appropriate for necessary public improvements 
On the contrary, such refusal means waste. Properly under 
stood, the increased appropriation proposed would result in at 
economical administration of the Government’s work on ol! 
rivers and harbors, and the inadequate appropriation proposed 
by the Committee on Appropriations would result in waste, is 
General Taylor made clear in his testimony before the Coi- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that there are at the present 
time some 5,000,000 people out of employment in this country 
That not only means want and suffering on the part of thie 








upemployed and those dependent upon them but it also means 
an irreparable less of human energy, which is the Nation’s 
most valuable asset. The enlarged appropriation will give 
opportunity for employment to thousands now unemployed. 
Why wait to develop our public improvements when labor will 
be sorely needed in the prosecution ef commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises by individuals? 

The increased appropriation proposed by the amendment 
will, I feel confident, meet with the hearty approval of the 
President. He appreciates the vital importance of transporta- 
tion to the growth and progress of the country. He fully 
sympathizes with the farmers and manufacturers throughout 
the country, and particularly of the Middle West and the 
Northwest in their demand for ample and cheap transportation. 
He realizes with Bacon that— 

There be three things which make a nation great and prosperous—a 
fertile soil, busy workshops, and easy conveyance for men and commodi- 
ties from eme place to another. 

The President not only favors the improvement of our strictly 
inland waterways, but also of our great boundary waterway— 
the St. Lawrence River. Listen to what this forward-looking 
statesman said before the farmers’ conference recently held in 
Washington on the importance to our Nation of undertuking the 
improvement of this Great Lakes to the ocean waterway : 

I have spoken of the advantage which Europe enjoys because of its 
easy access to the sea, the cheapest and surest transportation facility. 
in our own country is presented one of the world’s most attractive 
opportunities for extension of the seaways many hundred miles inland. 
The heart of the continent, with its vast resources in both agriculture 
and industry, would be brought in communication with all the ocean 
routes by the execution of the St. Lawrence waterway project. To 
cnuble ocean-going vessels to have access to all ports of the Great 
Lakes would have a most stimulating effeet upon the industrial life of 
ithe continent’s interior. % 

The feasibility of the project is unquestioned, and its cost, compared 
with some other great engineering works, would be small. Disergan- 
ized and prostrate, the nations of central Kurepe are even now setting 
their hands to the development of great continental waterways, which, 
connecting the Rhine and Danube, will bring water transportation from 
the Black to the North Sea, from Mediterranean to Baltic. If national- 
istic prejudice and economic difficulties can be overcome by Europe, 
they certainly should not be formidable obstacles to an achievement 
less expensive and giving promise of yet greater advantages to the 
peoples of North America. Not only would the cost of transportation 
© greatly reduced, but a vast population would be brought overnight 
in immediate touch with the markets of the entire world, 

Mr. Harding’s indorsement of the St. Lawrence route is an- 
other evidence of the truism that in the last analysis we are 
governed by enlightened public opinion, of which the President 
is the chief spokesman, 

I venture the prophecy that the Harding administration will 
be remembered and blessed by posterity net only for promoting 
lasting peace and good will among the nations of the world, but 
also for the execution of the Sf. Lawrence River project, this 
vreat international project which promises unlimited benefits 
in solving the transportation problem of central North America, 
as well as the fuel and power crisis of the eastern seaboard. 

In this connection I desire to incorporate as a part of my 
reliarks a very instructive and illuminating consideration of 
the proposed St. Lawrence route, which appears in a report 
subnitted to the executive committee of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. While it relates specifieally to the St. 
Lawrence project, in it is considered the transportation needs 
of the country and the solution therefor. I’am reliably in- 
formed that the report is the result of the efforts of some of 
the best minds of New England—engineers, maritime experts, 
finunciers, and captains of industry. I commend this report to 
the thoughtful consideration of all those who are looking for 
a real solution of the Nation’s transportation problem, and par- 
ticularly to those of my fellow citizens of New York who have 
hot vet seen the light. [Applause.] 

To the Executive Committee of the Associated Industries of Massachu- 
ts: 

(GENTLEMEN: Your committee, appointed to consider and report upon 
the feasibility aud desirability of the St. Lawrence project, begs leave 
herewith to submit its unanimous report. ; 

Our conclusions, reasons for which will be set forth in this state- 
Inent, are: 

(a) That the project is feasible from an engineering standpoint ; 

(b) That it ean be constructed at a reasonable cost, considering the 
magnitude of the work involved ; 

(c) That it will furnish direct and usable water route between the 
ports of the Great Lakes and both foreign and domestic ocean ports ; 

(1) That in the very near future this Nation will require every pos- 
ible means of transportation, and that accordingly the St. Lawrence 
project will be of great assistance in reducing otherwise necessary 
expenditures for additions to our rail facilities and greatly lessen the 
inevitable transportation crisis which will arise with a restoration of 
normal business and the natural growth of the country ; 

(e) That it will give to New York and New Pngland a very large, 
reliable, and cheap source of hydroelectric energy ; and 


(f) That the project is desirable for the country as a whole and 


beneficial to New England. 
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The St. Lawrence project is a project for making navigable the St. 
Lawrenee River between Montreal and Lake Ontarie, thus making it 
feasible upon the completion ef the New Welland Canal around Niagara 
Falis, for the largest lake vessels to pass from the Ureat Lakes to 
tidewater and for ocean-going vessels, drawing not more than 23 and 
ultimately 28 feet, to pass in and out of the Great Lakes. 

By act of the Governments of Canada and the United States a joint 
commission of the two nations has been investigating the feasibility 
and cost of the project. This commission has recently submitted fits 
report to the two Governments. Its findings are that the project is 
feasible, desirable, and reasonable in cost. ‘The estimates of cost were 
made by Government engineers of the two nations after an exhaustive 
eXamination extending over a year’s time. These engineers estimate 
a cost of $252,000,000 for the development of this project, according 
to plans which they submit. This estimate includes the cost of pre- 
ducing 1,464,000 horsepower of continuous energy. The figures were 
based upon 1920 costs—as an example, concrete is estimated at $12 per 
yard. It is further the express belief of the engineers and of the com- 
mission that the figures of cost are conservative and that due allow- 
ance has been made for inevitable contingencies. It is true that these 
figures of cost have been challenged by seme people, including engineers 
of standing, but we are constrained to place substantial reliance upon 
estimates made by the Jeint International Boundary Commission and 
its engineers, arrived at after many months of study and of careful 
examination of the river and the surrounding country. We may add, 
however, that if further study indicates a total cost materially higher 
than the present estimates, this fact would not by itself cause us to 
change our conclusions as to the advisability of the project. 

All of our conclusions in this matter are based upon an assumptien 
that by treaty or other international agreement provision will be made 
fer the adequate protection of the equitable rights of both Canada 
and the United States, and for the joint control of the enterprise dur- 
ing and after construction, so that its use by nationals of both coun 
tries shall be without discrimination ; and upon the further assumption 
that by law or otherwise suitable provision shall be made for equitable 
distribution of the power produced by the project in all parts of the 
territory tributary to the power houses. 

We make no recommendations as to the specific plan of development 
te be adopted, recognizing that many changes are likely to be made in 
the plan as presented by the engineers. Nor do we exXpress any 
opinion as to whether the project shail be constructed and operated 
by private or by public agencies, or by a ¢ombination of both 

The project has two principal aspects; that of navigation and that 
of power. It needs no proof that transportation by water is materially 
cheaper than by rail. This fact is well known. With the opening of 
the St. Lawrence River so that large vessels can go from Lake ports 
to tidewater at Montreal, Halifax, and Atlantic coast ports of the 
United States, this cheaper method of transportation will become avail- 


able for traffie between tidewater and the interior. This traflic now 
amounts to 200,000,000 tons annually. Of course, not all of it wii 
ever use the water route. But bulk commodities from the interior 
destined for the Eastern States or for export will tend to move that 
way. and many New England products destined for the interior will 
avail themselves of the eheaper route The rail rate for the entire 
country is now approximately 12.1 mills per ton-mile. If coal is ex 
eluded this average rate rises to 15 mills. Water rates on the Great 
Lakes average less than 1 mill per ton-mile: and on the ocean they 
vary according to the class of freight from 1 to 3 mills. Probably 2 


mills per ton-mile is a fair water rate to compare with an average rail 
rate of 15 mills. 

From Chicago to Boston the rail distance is 1,034 miles, 
2.682 by water. From Duluth the corresponding distances are 
and 2,775. And taking into account relative rail and water rates 
relative distances, it would seem that a ton of freight is now 
by rail from Chicago to Bosten for $15.51, as against an 
charge of $5.36 by the water route. rhe corresponding 
for Duluth is $22.70, as against an estimated rate of $5.55 by water. 
Figures based on averages may not be exact, but they do indicate 
tendencies, and they certainly give to your committee assurances that 
freight can be carried from the Middle West to Atlantic ports by water 
much cheaper than by rail. 

The promoters of the project expect to see lake ports crowded with 
ocean-going vessels when once the river is opened, transporting their 
products in unbroken cargoes to foreign markets and bringing the 
interior of this continent the goods of the world. There is difference 
of opinion among ocean shipping men as to whether the present types 
of ocean-going vessels will go up the river to lake ports. Our con 
clusion that the project is worthy of adoption is not based at all 
upon an assumption that the existing type trans-Atlantic vessels 
will ply the Great Lakes, although we do state our conviction that 
sufficient economic advantages are to be gained by carrying unbroken 
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cargoes between lake ports and foreign ports a type of vessel will be 
developed which can perform the required service. We find justifica- 
tion for the project, considered from the point of view of transporta 
tion, in relative costs of rail and water traffic between tidewater and 
the interior. 

At present a bushel of wheat is carried by water from either Chi- 
cago or Duluth 1,000 miles to Buffalo for 2 cents or less; and on 


the same mileage basis, with due allowance for delays in canals and 
locks, 3 or 3% cents would be a fair rate to Montreal. The lowest 
rate at which grain can now be carried from the above-mentioned 
western ports to tidewater is 2 cents to Buffalo and 12 cents from 
Buffalo to New York or Boston, a total of 14 cents. This shows a 
saving to tidewater of at least 10 cents per bushel via the St. Law- 
rence route, and as ocean rates from New York and Montreal to Liver- 
pool are the same this means an equal saving on the through rate. 
What holds true of grain will also hold true of many other western 
products destined for European ports. 


It is a well-recognized economic principle that the price of any 
commodity in general use is determined by the price at which the 
surplus of that product must be sold. The surplus grain of the world 





is sold in Liverpool. Yo this market is shipped the surplus grain 
from the United States, Canada, Argentina, Russia, and Australia, 
and there in competition the world price of grain is established. The 
price there established governs not only the grain sold in the Liver- 
pool market but all the grain sold in the producing countries. The 
price in the producing country is therefore the world price set in 
the Liverpool market less the cost ol! ransportation between the 
farm and the English Channel, and the American farmer receives each 
vear fer all of his grain, wherever may be consumed, the Liverpool 
price less the freight from his farm to Liverpool. 

In the St. Lawrence project there is clearly indicated, therefore, 


an economic improvement in the condition of the American farmer which 
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may well total scores of millions annually. 





Every other grain-producing 
region of the world which has an export surplus lies within 250 miles 


of navigation. Our grain region lies from 1,000 to 1,200 miles from the 
coast, and this great handicap upon our western farmers is the prin- 
cipal reason for their insistence—to use the words of the President— 
that “‘ the salted and unsalted seas be connected by a suitable channel.” 

The maintenance of a healthy and prosperous agriculture in this coun- 
try is of paramount importance. Without it we may not expect pros- 
perity in other industries. The past year has brought home to us this 
fact, well known before. The United States and Canada are destined 
to contain a much greater population than at present. It is no flight 
of the imagination to assume 75,000,000 people in the territury tribu- 
tary to the Great Lakes where there are now 40,060,000, Every feasible 
outlet to the sea is demanded for those who are now there and for-their 
constantly increasing numbers. Rail tonnage of the United States has 
almest doubled every 10 years for the last 40 years. In 1890 our rail- 
road traffic was 79,000,000,000 ton-miles; in 1900 it was 141,000- 
000,000 ; in 1905 it had increased to 187,000,000,000; and in 1920 it 
was 448,000,000,000. This shows a steady increase and indicates a 
ton mileage of 800,000,000,000 by the time the project can be completed, 
Rail facilities have not’kept up with this increase during recent years. 
The cost of furnishing rail facilities equal to the demands to be placed 
upon them in the near future is very large. We are firmly of the opin- 
ion that by the time the St. Lawrence project can be completed it will be 
welcomed by the railroads themselves as giving them some relief from a 
volume of busiress which they will be unable to handle. In fact, we 
find no opinion among railroad officials that the St. Lawrence project 
will injure the railroads and no concerted opposition from them. 

Objections are offered that the route will be little used when avyail- 
able. We are not impressed with such forebodings. Such arguments 
were presented with relation to the Panama Canal, the Manchester Ship 
Canal, and in fact they are a stock argument. But we firmly hold the 
belief that this route being in the line of a large and constantly in- 
creasing tonnage movement to and from the interior of the continent 
will be used and that the cheaper transportation it will afford will be 
of great advantage directly or indirectly, but none the less truly, to a 
large part of the people of the United States. It will be a route avail- 
able during bo more than seven or eight months in the year. But under 
similar circumstances a shipping industry has been developed on the 
Great Lakes during the last generation which now carries 100,000,000 
tons a year. <A closed season of weeks or months has not prevented a 
large use during the open season of rivers, canals, and arms of the sea 
in northern Europe. t will not prevent a similar use of the St. Law- 
rence. It is urged against the project that Lake harbors will require 
deepening; that Lake boats can not navigate salt waters: that ocean 
boats will not ascend the river. Undoubtedly there is much of fact in 
these assertions. But to us they are of small or no fundamental im- 
portance. Those things will correct themselves as experience teaches 
und as economic necessity requires. We do not deem them of serious 
weight either because of their character or because of any cost involved 
in their correction. 

Another assertion offered as an objection to the project is that fogs 


in the lower St. Lawrence and beyond the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
present a serious obstacle to navigation. Fogs exist in the lower St. 
Lawrence, but the hydrographic charts of the Federal Governent indi- 


eate that the fog belt between Montreal and Liverpool! is of less extent 
than that between New York and Liverpool. Moreover, it does not 
seem necessary to do more than point out the fact that fogs and ice 
have not prevented Montreal from becoming the second port of export 
in North America. 

One feature of the method of the development of the St. Lawrence 
recommended by the Joint International Boundary Commission and by 
their engineers the construction of a large dum on the river near 
Cornwall, N. Y. This dam will drown out one of the three principal 
rapids between Lake Ontario and Montreal. It will also develop 1,464,- 
000 horsepower of continuous energy, one-half of which will be avail- 
able for use in the United States. The area within which it is feasible 
to distribute this power includes New York State and all of New Eng- 
land except northern and eastern Maine. We find that there will 
thus be available for New York State and nearly all of New England 
a large amount of power, the cost of which will be materially less 
than the cost of power from coal generated under the most favorable 
conditions in New England. 

Your committee is informed that private capital stands ready to de- 
velop 2,400,000 horsepower on the international section of the river by 
means of two dams and their appropriate locks at a cost of approxi- 
mately $300,000,000, and with a provision that the Governments will 
cither pay for or guarantee interest on about $50,000,000 of the above 
cost as recompense for the construction and maintenance of the nayl- 
gation works. Such an offer by responsible parties should be given 
most careful consideration. Such a plan would materially lessen the 
amount which the two Governments would be required to invest and 
would leave to Government financing only the said $50,000,000 plus 
the $80,000,000 required for the two lower canals. Such a plan would 
also develop on the international section about 2,400,000 horsepower 
instead of the 1,464,000 horsepower suggested in the Government engi- 
neers’ plans. The total power which is capable of development. upon 
the St. Lawrence is equivalent to that to be produced by 30,000,000 
tons of coal, the mining and distribution of which takes the continuous 
labor of 100,000 men. It is thus apparent that the project is in fact 
of vast importance from the point of view of conservation of both 
resources and labor. It is not yet determined what proportion of the 
total carrying charges of the whole project shall be borne by naviga- 
tion and what proportion by the power development, or whether the 
whole cost shall be borne by the power. We express the firm convic- 
tion that the carrying charges should be divided between navigation 
and power. But even if the whole of these charges were supported by 
the power development, it is clear to us that hydroelectric power from 
the dam or dams or near Cornwall can be produced at no greater cost 
than would be the cost of power produced from coal at the mouth of 
the mine and transmitted to central stations in New England. “This 
indicates a saving at least equal to the total freight charges upon coal 
from the mines to the consumer, 

In arriving at this conclusion we have taken into account amounts 
necessary to operate all of the navigation works of the whole project, 
to develop the power at Cornwall, interest upon the investment, and a 
‘inking fund to extinguish the capital cost within a reasonable period. 
Moreover, as the original cost is extinguished by the sinking fund, the 
cost of power will decrease while coal costs are likely in the long run 
to increase. Thus there will be a constant tendency in cost more and 
more in favor ef the St. Lawrence power, 


is 
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ITlonest fear has been expressed that the opening of the St. Lawrence 
River will ruin the business of the port of Boston and of other Now 
England ports. In this fear we do not share. Buffalo is now th» 
nearest lake or river port to Boston. It is 500 miles distant. From 
that port it is now all rail to Boston. With the opening of the river 
both Ogdensburg and Montreal, which are reached by New England 
roads, will bring water-borne traffic within a rail haul of only »50 
miles to Boston. This rail haul is not enough to keep from Boston 
the bulk cargoes required by ocean vessels which have brought here fo, 
New England use the raw materials and goods of the world. By), 
cargoes are what they need for their return Journeys. The lack of such 
bulk cargoes has kept them from New England ports. It seems clear 
to us that the opening of the St. Lawrence for the lake traffic wil! help 
to make available for New England ports the outgoing bulk freight 
which they must have if their foreign shipping is to prosper. 

In addition to this, it seems clear to us that eventually there wij] 
be a very large amount of shipping between New England ports and 
the Great Lakes cities via the St. Lawrence. 

The economic effects of the cheaper transportation and of the cheaper 
power to be afforded by this project are such as to vastly outweigh, in 
our unanimous judgment, the objections which have been offered against 
it. The cheaper transportation will affect not only the grain growers 
of the interior but also the people of the seaboard who ship large 
amounts of their manufactured goods to the territory tributary to the 
Lakes. The cheaper power will help to preserve the industries of th¢ 
Eastern States. More transportation facilities and more power are 
urgently needed. It seems clear to us that this project will furnish 
both. And we welcome rather than fear joint international partici 
pation as tending toward international understandings and away from 
estrangements. 

We are convinced that no true appraisal of this matter can be had 
unless the questions involved are approached from a national rather 
than a sectional point of view. If it is of advantage to the couniry 
as a whole, as we are firmly convinced that it is, no section of the 
country should oppose it, even though that section were to be adversely 
affected. So far as New England is concerned, however, it seems clear 
to us that the benefits outweight any disadvantages that may be urged. 

We recommend, therefore, that the executive committee of the Asso 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts give its approval to the project, io 
be carried out under such equitable arrangements as are indicated 
herein, and that the position of the Associated Industries of Massachu 
setts be presented to the Congress at the proper time. We express the 
hope that public opinion in New England will view this matter in the 
broad spirit of national interest to which we believe it to be entit ed, 
and we suggest that the associated industries may well undertake to 


| assist in creating here in Massachusetts a realization of the national 


advantages which may be expected to result from the development of 
the St. Lawrence River. 
Respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES R. Gow, Chairman, Henry I. [farniman, 


CHARLES A, ANDREWS, WILLIAM P. Libpy. 
F. B. Crospy. IepGaR J. Ricu. 
Georce L. FINCH. A. B. TENNEY. 


S. HAROLD GREENE. 


By unanimous consent Mr. LArson of Minnesota, Mr. Tr: 
way, and Mr. RUCKER were given leave to extend their remarks 
on the bill in the Recorp. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mir. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia |[Mr. OvERSTREET]. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr, Chairman, estimates for annual 
appropriations for river and harbor improvement are first made 
by the district engineer officers located throughout the Uniici 


AD- 


States. For the fiscal year 1928 these estimates amounted to 
$60,000,000. The Chief of Engineers, in acting upon the esti- 


mates submitted by the district engineers, pared them down to 
approximately a total of $48,000,000. These estimaies were 
then passed upon by the Budget Bureau, where they were aciit 
pared down, and, as submitted to Congress, amounted to 5... 
885,260. To this sum was added by the Committee on App :o- 
priations $75,000, making the total $27,960,000 in the bill which 
is now before the House. 

The Chief of Engineers does not think this amount is sufficient 
to properly carry on this work, but on all sides there is a greu 
demand that all national expenditures shall be reduced, aiid | 
am in full accord with this feeling and determination, but 
the same time it would be unwise to reduce appropriations to 
the point where for the want of funds the harbors of the count’) 
would be allowed to deteriorate. These harbors have been 
improved at a very great expense to the taxpayers, and it is of 
the utmost importance that there shall be available at all times 
sufficient funds to do the work required for maintenance and 
to complete existing projects. 

I shall support the amendment offered by the chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to increase the appro- 
priation to the amount he has asked for, because we have been 
advised by the Chief of Engineers that the entire anrount of 
unexpended balance will have been wiped out by July |. 
Unless we are largely guided by the recommendation of tlic 
Chief of Engineers there is no need for one. This oflicer tells 
us we must have more money for this purpose, else the hi 
bors will rapidly deteriorate. I always favor reducing 1): 
tional expenditures when it is possible to do so, but in this 
ease, unless more money is provided, the business and com- 
merce of the country will suffer, and we can not afford to «lo 
anything that might retard prosperity, which they tell us is 
on the way. 








Water transportation is one of the essential instrumentalities 
of the transportation system of any country, and the highways, 
railways, and waterways are all necessary to our conrmerce. 
In years gone by when these annual appropriation bills for 
improvement of rivers and harbors were under consideration 
they were very often severely criticized by some Members of 
the House. and justly so when they carried items that could not 
be used for transportation purposes. Long before I became a 
member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors I condemned 
the practice of making appropriations for small streams and 
rivers that had no commercial value. I saw that millions of 
dollars were wasted in this way, and I resolved that if I ever 
became a member of that committee I would vote against appro- 
priating money for any purpose unless there was an absolute 
necessity for it. The navigable rivers and harbors should be 
amply provided for, but, as I have just stated, I fully agree 
vith those who refuse to appropriate money for projects that 
have no real value or conrmercial importance. 

One of the great harbors of the United States is at Savannah, 
Ga., in my district, and every member of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee knows the commercial value and great im- 
portance of this harbor, just as they know the ports of New 
York, Boston, Galveston, San Francisco, and other like ports 
are valuable and indespensable assets to all the people of 
the United States. 

The purpose of the rivers and harbors legislation in im- 
provement of rivers and harbors is to afford additional facilities 
for transportation, and if there should be urged an appropria- 
tion which can not be used, or is not used for transportation 
purposes, such appropriations could not be justified and ought 
to have no place in the appropriation bill. 

Right recently the Members of the House and Senate have 
been deluged with propaganda favoring what is commonly 
alled the St. Lawrence project. From what I know of this 
project and what I have read about it I do not see how this 
(sovernment could consider for a minute the advisability of 
engaging in such a stupendous enterprise. 

About two years ago the Governments of the United States 
and Canada referred to an International Joint Commission 
certain questions relating to the improvement of the St. Law- 
rence River between Lake Ontario and Montreal for navigation 
and power, I shall not attempt now to discuss this measure, 
but at some other time I expect to do so. The report of this 
commission stated that it is a problem of exceptional magnitude 
and intricacy and one involving national and international 
interests of very great importance. 

There is pending now before this Congress a bill to carry out 
the improvements proposed by this joint commission, and if 
the bill should pass it would involve very large expenditures 
by both Governments, and at a time when our people are already 
bearing a gigantic financial burden imposed by the greatest 
war in history. It has been estimated by competent engineers 
that to make that portion of the river navigable for deep-draft 
vessels of either lake or ocean going type and to produce the 
desired horsepower it would require an initial outlay of 
$250,000,000 besides the annual cost of maintenance, estimated 
at twenty-five million. In his address before the House the 
other day the President seemed to look with favor upon the 
project, and at some future time it may come before the House 
for consideration. The St. Lawrence River could not be made 
navigable the entire length for more than six or seven months 
in the year, because it is frozen over the balance of the time, 
and I would not favor spending such a vast sum of money in 
Canadian territory, especially when we are unable because of 
oppressive taxation to appropriate sufficient money to make 
adequate and desired improvements in the rivers and harbors 
of our own country. [Applause.] 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooprr}. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, some of the 
Members of the House must have listened with surprise, as I 
did, to the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
when he, in effect, announced that in se far as he was con- 
cerned he was virtually through with appropriations for rivers 
and other inland streams, and referred to a bale of cotton that 


went down the Mississippi and to the fact, as he said, that no | 


other cotton went down. As I listened to the gentleman, I re- 
Inembered a debate which took place in 1916 on this floor, and 
I also remembered a speech made by the gentleman from Ohio 
at the United States River and Harbor Congress in 1909. Re- 
ferring to the railroads, the gentleman from Ohio said in the 
speech at that congress: 

Then there is a second class of advantages that are arbitrary, due 


to their lowering of rates to drive waterways out of business. The 
best illustration with reference to that which I know is a case where 
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a barge line on the Mississippi was carrying freight at 25 cents a 
hundred very profitably. The railways put down the rates at 10 cents 
a hundred until the barge line was driven out of business: then the 
railways put up the rates at 50 cents a hundred, where it has re 
mained ever since. Now, that ought not to be allowed. 


[ Applause. ] 

The distinguished gentleman also said in the same speech : 

It is really for the interest of both to work together. The time is 
coming when they will both see it. 

{Laughter and applause. ] 

The gentleman further said: 


I have found many observant and intelligent men who have an idea 
that a very large share of our appropriations go for insignificant 
creeks and streams. Now, perhaps, might point out the benefit of 
improving many of these minor streams, a benefit which proportionately 
is often greater than even in the case of large rivers. 

That is what he then thought. What a conversion is that of 
the gentleman from Ohio. Then he continued: 


You have had to meet the idea that there is a pork barrel somewhere 
Whenever there is a man of superficial information on this subject, o 
one who has had some project that has been turned down and turned 
down hard because it had to be turned down, that man begins to talk 
about the pork barrel. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, you have heard it charged to-day, as you hear 
it frequently charged, that the United States Government has 
been extravagant in the amount of its river and harbor expendi- 
tures. And, now, to refute that charge I read from a speech 
delivered by the gentleman from Ohio in a debate on this floor: 

In 81 years (from 1814 to 1894, inclusive) France expended the sum 
of $300,000,000 on rivers and canals, inland navigation, and $200,000, 
000 for ports and harbors. For care and maintenance, France expended 
in the same time approximately $135,000,000 for inland navigation and 
$70,000,000 for ports and harbors, making a total in all of $705,000,000. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, France, about two-thirds the 
size of Texas, spent $700,000,000 on rivers and harbors and we, 
in the same time, spent $273,000,000 for all the United States 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and the Canadian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. F REAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. OVERSTREET] stated that a 
man not a member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee was 
not so well qualified to judge of the situation, and I concede 
that ; but inasmuch as I would have occupied the position which 
the distinguished gentleman from New York, the chairman, 
now occupies if I had remained on the committee, I trust I have 
more than a superficial knowledge of it. For many hours I 
have talked on this floor against this kind of a proposition. 
What happened in this country to bring about the Budget bill 
has been emphasized by this river and harbor bill. I made the 
prediction at the time that every man with every project that 
came in would insist that his project should have what they 
are asking for, a part of this $15,000,000 more, or 50 per cent 
more than the Budget appropriation, and that it would destroy 
the effect of the Budget bill. The Budget bill was enacted be- 
cause of the pork-barrel feature of the river and harbor bill 
The gentleman from Minnesota spoke about the harbor of 
Duluth. We have the same harbor in my home State, Superior, 


| which has 50,000,000 tons of freight, as he says, the second 


largest harbor in the United States. The Mississippi River 
flows 100 miles past my district, but do you know there is not a 
line of boats along the Mississippi River to-day from the upper 
part down to St. Louis, or down to the mouth of the river, ex- 
cept one boat line which is owned by this Government? You 
have spent a hundred million on the lower Mississippi River and 
have not got one boat with an 8-foot draft of water the year 
round. Why? The gentleman from St. Louis [Mr. Newton} 
gave the correct answer, because the railroads have driven 
them off. 

Why didn’t you stop it? I will tell you why and we ali well 
know. St. Louis would object to forfeiting her special low rail 
rates, and so would Davenport and every other river point. 
My good friend from the interior of lowa [Mr. DicKINSON] Says 
he wants $2,000,000 for the upper Mississippi Kiver. We have 
spent $30,000,000 for the upper Mississippi River, and we have 
not a boat line on it. It was driven off by the Burlington road 
on the one side and the Milwaukee road on the other years ago, 
and they will not raise their rates. Why? Because Davenport, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, and every city there that has privileged 
rates will not permit those rates to be raised. They would 
rather have the railway special low rates; that is the reason. 
Congress has spent something like $35,000,000 on the Missouri 
River, and there is not a boat line there. It was covered with 
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boats before a dollar was spent, Congress has spent a hundred 
yiillion dollars on the lower Mississippi, and you have not a boat 
line. It was covered with boats before any money was spent. 

Take the Kentucky River. You have spent $4,000,000 there 
of Government money, as I remember it, with not @ boat line 
on it. No commerce. Take your whole inland river waterway 
svstem. It is a failure without commerce. Why? Because 
the railroads have driven the boats off from the river and it 
will never return until the people who live along those river 
towns are willing to permit the railway rates to be raised so 
that boats can be maintained. Not until then will we get any 
substantial inland waterway transportation. 

I am in favor of contributing to every waterway that carries 
transportation, every one, no matter whether it is at Duluth or 
in New York, or wherever it is. You can not expect that with 
all this sad, expensive experience, with the Mississippi once 
cevered with boats, with not one there to-day, you can not ex- 
pect anything until you squarely meet the railroad situation, 
and you will not be able to meet it, because St. Louis and every 
other river town will come here demanding special rates they 
now have from railways as water competing points. 

That is all, it seems to me, that I can touch upon at this time. 

Mr. DENISON rose. 

Mr. FREAR. Gentlemen who have been railway attorneys 
can not afford to charge other men with imsincerity on this 
question, because we are surely as honest as anyone else. 

Mr. DENISON. Is the gentleman in favor of the $27,500,000 
that is appropriated in the bill? 

Mr. FREAR. Iam willing to follow the Budget estimates on 
that. Every dollar of the $150,000,000 that we have been put- 
ting into the Mississippi has been practically wasted, and that 
was recommended by the Army engineers, including General 
Beach and these other distinguished gentlemen that I have dis- 
cussed on the floor time after time. I believe the committee 
report of $27,000,000 ought not to be raised $15,000,000, if we 
are sincere in our claims for economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Repsron }. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Chairman, the Oongress formerly made 
separate appropriations for the improvement of each river to 
he improved in the United States. Some years ago the Con- 
gress adopted the policy placing the expenditures for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors of the whole country under 
the War Department, and a himp-sum appropriation has been 
made for several years for this purpose. The War Department 
determines how much money shall be expended on each of the 
various rivers and harbors which are subject to improvement. 

The Committee on Military Affairs, having charge of this 
bill, recommends the sum of $27,600,000 for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors for the next fiscal vear. One-half of this 
will be necessary for the maintenance and upkeep of improve- 
ments already made and the other one-half for construction on 
approved projects. The War Department engineers asked for 
$63,000,000, and have stated that the least amount with which 
they can get along is about $43,000,000. The amendment now 
before us proposes to increase the amount recommended by the 
committee $15,600,000, making the apprepriation in all for the 
coming fiscal year about $48,000,000. 

Cumberland River, which reaches six counties of my dis- 
trict, is one of the new, projects approved by the War Depart- 
ment for improvement. Unless we give the War Department 
this additional $15,000,000 they can do ne work on any of these 
new approved projects, and for that reason I strongly favor 
this amendment and strongly urge its adoption. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CUMBERLAND RIVER NECESSARY, 


The Cumberland River extends into and through Monroe, 
Cumberland, Clinton, Russell, Wayne, and Pulaski Counties. 
All of these counties are in my district. They have a popula- 
tion purely Anglo-Saxon, and this means that they are strong, 
intelligent, patriotic, and loyal Americans. These six counties 
are very rich in mineral and timber resources, and produce 
large quantities of corn, other grains, stock, vegetables, tobacco, 
hay, and fruits. With the exception of Pulaski County, there is 
no railroad touching either one of these counties, These coun- 
ties have no means of transportation except over the highways 
and the Cumberland River. 

Few of the highways have been improved, and we find one 
of the best sections of the Nation and one of the richest valleys 
of the Nation bottled up without adequate means of transpor- 
tation to get its preducts to markets or for its people to get to 
other sections of the country. The engineers of the War Depart- 
ment have advised and reported that the Cumberland River ought 
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to be improved. They state that it would ‘be a good investment 
for 'the Government to improve it. The Kentucky Legislature 
recently ‘enacted a law authorizing the fiscal courts of each one 
of these counties to indemnify the United States Government 
against loss by reason of lands being taken in the construction 
of locks and dams, landing places, and the overflow by reason of 
these locks and dams along this river, and I feel sure that these 
counties will all put themselves in an attitude to meet the re- 
quirements of the Federal Government in the improvement of 
this river. A number of locks have been built from Nashville 
on down, and Lock 21 has been built up near the head of the 
river. There are still about 9 or 10 locks and dams to be built, 
and when these lecks and dams are built the Cumberland River 
will be navigable the year around from Burnside to the mouth. 


BIG RAILROADS OPPOSED TO RIVER AND HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT. 


From what I have seen since I have been a Member of this 
House I am thoroughly convinced that the big railroad inter- 
ests and lines of this country have been and are fighting against 
the improvement of the navigable rivers of this country. High 
transportation rates by the railroads, in my judgment, is the 
greatest drawback to prosperity in this country. These high 
rates have killed business. Transportation by water has always 
reduced railroad rates where they have been brought into com- 
petition, and just as soon as a river is improved the railroads 
gets busy and try to put it out of business. The improvement 
of the rivers of the country has had a great deal to do in keeping 
down railroad rates, and if the river improvement is kept up it 
will mean the saving of hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
American people. There has been complaint about the rates on 
the Cumberland River, but when these locks and dams are built 
and this becomes one of the great highways of the country, 
everyone will have the right to run boats on the river provided 
they meet the navigation rules and regulations for the protec- 
tion of life and property, and when we have this competition 
and the river can be used throughout the year it will mean low 
rates on the Cumberland River. The Federal Government will 
have the authority to regulate these rates. 

Another strong competitor in the field of transportation is the 
motor vehicle on the improved highways. In some sections 
where the highways are improved the motor vehicles are carry- 
ing nearly all of the freight and passengers except stone, coal, 
and other heavy commodities, and it is effecting great saving in 
time and money to the people. The great railroads of the coun- 
try are jealous of the improvement of the highways of the coun- 
try, and have begun to fight Federal aid for highways, but Fed 
eral aid for highways has become an established policy of our 
Government, No money appropriated from the Treasury means 
more to all the people than Federal aid for highways. Some 
people think the improvement of the rivers will affect the im 
prevement of the highways. River improvement has nothing 
to do with the cutting down of highway improvement. Of 
course, I am not opposed to the railroads. We need the rail- 
roads. We must have the railroads, but I want to see tiie 
navigable rivers improved where it is necessary, and the public 
highways improved in every county of the United States with 
the rivers, highways, and railroads cooperating together to give 
to the American people the best transportation at the least pos 
sible cost. I strongly urge every Member of this House to sup- 
port this amendment. 

[Note: The $15,000,000 amendment was adopted by an over- 
whelming vote. ] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, for a good many years we have 
been carrying on in a regular and orderly way the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors. This year the local engineers were 
directed to submit the most economical estimates they could 
make, moneys which could be profitably expended during the 
next fiscal year. Their estimate amounted to about $62,000,000. 
The Chief of Engineers, in an effort to reduce appropriations 
and expenditures, cut that down to about $42,000,000. The 
Director of the Budget reduced that amount to $27,000,000. 

The Committee on Appropriations, having announced at the 
beginning of this session that it would not be their policy in any 
case to recommend an appropriation over that recommended by 
the Director of the Budget, has recommended the $27,000,000. 
Gentlemen have suggested in the House here that we are bound 
by the action of the Director of the Budget. If I were going 


to relieve myself of individual responsibility as to appropria- 
tions, I do net know of anyone to whom I would rather transfer 
that responsibility than to Charles G. Dawes, the Director ol 
the Budget, or to my esteemed colleague, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations; but IT have never supposed that 
the recommendation of the Budget Bureau, acting hastily with- 
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out much information, was to be considered’ as binding on Con- 
[Applause.} What does the Director of the Budget or 
the Budget Bureau know about appropriations in respect to 
rivers and harbors? They know nothing about the improve- 
ments there—not half as much as the Members of this House, 
who have been studying the subject of the improvement of rivers 
und harbors for years, before anybody connected with the 
Bureau of the Budget knew there was such a thing as a river 
or a harbor. I think we can wisely cut off many of the appro- 
priations that we can do without. Our esteemed Committee on 
Appropriations has not found it desirable to follow recommenda- 
tions of the Budget Bureau as to the Army items. I am glad 
the committee reported as they did. I admire the course of 
the Republican leaders in standing by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations; but, after all, I have not as yet resigned as a 
Member of the House, nor have I resigned my responsibili- 
ties as a Member of the House. [Applause.] There are some 
gentlemen who have talked here to-day as though they were 
mere nonentities. Granted. [Laughter.] That does not bind 
us all. We have our own responsibilities, and it is our duty, in 
my judgment, to continue the course of the Government in grad- 
ually developing this great natural resource of the country in 
its rivers and harbors. It is the great test as to the railroad 
rates. Whether there be a pound of freight carried on a par- 
ticular river, the fact that that river is navigable reduces the 
railroad rates in competition, [Applause.] It is the greatest 
factor in the reduction of railroad rates that this country has 
ever had. I am in favor of keeping it up and accepting the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 16 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, I ask the privilege of the House of 
using those 16 minutes. 

[I rise to attempt to justify the appropriation recommended 
by the subcommittee that bas charge of the War Department 
appropriation bill. 
635,260. I understand from the testimony given before the 
committee that sudget originally recommended an appro- 
priation of about $13,000,000. That appropriation was predi- 
cated upon the idea that as last year the Congress appropriated 
but $15,000,000 and the year before $13,000,000, the Bureau of 
the Budget would recommend about the same amount that had 
been appropriated the two years before. The attention of the 
Committee on the Budget was called to the error that they had 
proceeded upon in arriving at the estimate of $13,000,000, and 
after a conference with the chairman and other members of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, with the Chief of Engi- 
néers and the Assistant Chief of Engineers, and with the repre- 
sentative of the Budget Bureau of the War Department, the 
amount was agreed upon by the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
of this House without any representation in that conference 
from the Committee on 27,635,260, which 





yress, 


the 


Appropriations, at $27, 
your subcommittee approved and reported to this House 
The Committee on Rivers and Harbors comes in here now and 
proposes to increase that to $42,815,661, $250,000 more than 
what the district engineers ask for—and I ask special attention 
of those Members on the floor who claim the subeommittee has 
not given sufficient attention to this proposal, and that only one 
committee, the legislative committee, has—that they have in- 
creased the amount $250,000 more than the Chief of Engineers 
recommended, for in the total amount of $42,815,661 is in- 
cluded an item of $250,000 for surveys which the committee in- 
cludes in the item following in the bill. So that the amonnt, 
if you are going to grant all that the Chief of Engineers asked 
for, should certainly be reduced to the extent of $250,000 
Again, there has been reported from the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors a bill for new projects aggregating in the total 
° amount $31,000,000 and which is pow on the calendar. There is 
no disposition on the part of the Committee on Appropriations 
to take away jurisdiction from the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, but in that report, which is going to be acted upon— 
and, bear in mind, gentlemen, that this amount you are appro- 
priating here will not be available for any new projects—there 
is going to be expended on new projects expected to be au- 
thorized at this present session a total authorization of more 
than $31,000,000. There is included in that bill an 
for six seagoing barges, aggregating $4,500,000. In 
mate of $42,815,661 which you are asked. to 
included an item for these same barges, only not six but 
of $3,000,000. We are providing an authorization in 
and harbor bill for $4,500,000 for six seagoing barges and 
that estimate of $42,815,000 there is included an item of 
$3,000,000 for four barges, so that the $42,000,000, instead of 
being reduced only $250,000, should be further reduced by 
$3,000,000, or making the total available for river and harbor 
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projects $39,565,661. Now, what is the testimony before the 
Committee on Appropriations and the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors? I have in my hand here the respective testimony 
before both committees. The testimony on these estimates that 





are now before you for consideration before the Rivers and 


Harbors Committee comprised 54 pages of closely printed type, 
or 100 pages. The testimony on these same identical projects 
before the Committee on Appropriations in larger type comprise 
200 pages, and there is much testimony before the Appropria- 
tions Committee that is not found at all in the hearings before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee. Here we find $39,565,000 
is the total amount that can be used by the Chief of Engineers, 
exclusive of the survey item of $250,000, which is otherwise 
appropriated for, and $3,000,000 for dredges, which are specifi 
cally authorized in another biil. 

Now, let us get down to the condition of the existing moneys 
available for this work. All river and harbor appropriations 
are available until expended, and this item we are appropriating 
here continues that policy of making the amount available until 
expended. On December 1, 1921, there were $28,224,000 un 
expended ; $9,774,000 of that was under contract, leaving $18,- 
500,000 unobligated. 

On March 1, this year, as General Taylor, Assistant Chief of 
Engineers, told me on Saturday last, after a lapse of three 
months, there were $15,584,000 available, and that there will! 
be $10,000,000 available at the end of this fiscal year. Now, 
if there are $15,000,000 available and we appropriate $27,635,- 
000, and this talk about two and a half millions every month is 
confounded by the facts, because if he had $18,000,000 available 
and unobligated on December 1 and now has $15,000,000 on 
March 1, there have only been $3,000,000 used in the “three 
months, or an average of about $1,000,000 a month, so he will 
have available at the end of this year $37,000,000. Now, what 
has been the average expenditure during the past 10 years? [ 
have them listed, taken from the testimony. The total for the 
last 10 years, gross amount, is $310,271,000, or an average of 
$31,000,000 a year. The Chief of Engineers or the assistant 
hief went into a detail exposition of these various items, 

There has been so much loose talk presented here in debate 
that it is hard to answer all of it. Gentlemen from the interiot 
of the country say that there is no appropriation intended to 
improve interior rivers. But let me call to vour attention this: 
Of the $39,565,000 that is proposed for river and harbor im- 
provements, for the Ohio River, $5,000,000; for the Mississippi, 
the upper and lower above St. Louis $2,000,000, below $1,000, 
000, making $3,000,000; Allegheny, $900,000, making a total of 
$8,900,000... Now, it is estimated that there will be expended, 
as in the past, about $11,000,000 for maintenance. They have 
available at the end of the year $10,000,000 and we are appro 
priating $27,000,000, and there will be all told $37,000,000, o 
$6,000,000 more than the average expended in 10 years past, 
and it is within $2,000,000 of the total amount that the Chief 
of Engineers asked should be expended, and in that amount 
there are included items which are not pressing in character 
For instance, there is an appropriation for continuing — 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yie'd for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In just one minute. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. A very brief one. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For continuing the improvement of 
Delaware River and Chesapeake Canal, that relic that Congress 
purchased for some two million and odd dollars connecting the 
Delaware River with the Chesapeake, and it ‘stimated 
it will require $13,000,000 to put it in condition. That 
project that can well be postponed. No additional traffie 


he 


is now 
is a 
will 


| develop, because, instead of having a lock type, two locks, they 


are proceeding on the plan of having an even-water eanal, 
Mr. DEMPSEY. Does the gentleman know that his own home 


city of Milwaukee expects to spend from municipal funds 
$10,000,000 for the improvement of its harbor, and that other 
municipalities throughout the country are spending similar 
| amounts, hundreds of millions of dollars, where the Government 
is spending none? 

Mr. STAFFORD he gentleman can not embarrass me by 
quoting Milwaukee. Why, the gentleman speaks about an ap- 


| this 


propriation for that city and wishes to divert my 
the real proposition before the House. There is 
on the calendar an appropriation for new 
which the city of Milwaukee will cooperate to 
millions of dollars, in which an 
$4,000,000 for a project at my 


ittention trom 
included in a 
projects in 
the extent of 
authorization is made for 
home city, but not one cent of 

money will ivailable for that project, and the gentle 
man from New York, if he knows anything, knows that not a 
cent of this money will be available for the project. 
mate for this year's work at Milwaukee is but $64,000, and that 
is for maintenance. That is one of my arguments for the House 


be 
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net going beyond the amount reperted by this committee, for 
the reason that if this bill for new projects is adepted into law 
it will eall for additional appropriations of ei or ten mil- 
lions of dollars. This money is to be used exclusively in those 
projects that have been heretofore authorized, and you may 
expect, gentlemen, if that bill passes, as it is the intention to 
pass it, authorizing these new projects, including new projects 
as a general policy, that are mere worthy than many that have 
heretofore been authorized, you will be called on not only to 
appropriate this $27,000,000 but $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 more. 
In regard to the Milwaukee project, with which I am familiar, 
although $4,000,000 is to be authorized to be expended, never- 
theless there will be needed next year only something like two 
or three hundred thousand dollars. That is a matter om which 
there has been no testimony, not even before the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, as to how much is necessary at the 
present time to carry on the work on these new projects. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand the gentleman to say if this 
amendment passes the gentleman from New York [Mr. Demp- 
SEY] will present an additional amendment such as the bill 
reported in by his committee in March, 1920? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would not be in order. It has never 
been heard of to vote money for projects not heretofore author- 
ized. I am in hearty sympathy im providing in another bill for 
the new projects that have been recommended, but it is not in 
order. 

Mr. KING. If it was in order, does not the law as to the 
Mississippi River prevent dredging of any harbors? 

Mr. STAFFORD. You would conclude from some of the 
speeches made that we are placing a provision in this bill for- 
bidding navigation on the Mississippi River, but the testimony 
is uncontroverted that what is needed to increase traflic are 
barges. They have the required depth of water. What is nec- 
essary is to have barges with which to earry the freight. 

The gentleman from New York [{Mr. Drmpsry] should be 
more eareful in his statements, occupying the position of chair- 
man of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, than to indulge in 
loose talk by saying that Milwaukee would be able to spend the 
loeal funds appropriated by the municipality in ceeperation 
with the National Government if this appropriation is in- 
creased. Such is not the fact, and he is likewise about ninety 
millions away from the mark when he says municipalities are 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars where the Govern- 
ment is spending none. If you will scan these estimates you 
will see that the committee, with the available money that is on 
hand, in recommending $27,635,260 has done full justice to 
every existing project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Ali time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman frem 
New York [Mr. Dempsey]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. ‘ 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—yeas 158, noes 54. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sacramento River, Calif., $400,000. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I meve to strike out the last 
word. 

The vote just taken shows the dangerous effect of appropriat- 
ing for rivers and harbors by lump sums. Every Member of 
this House who has a project—old, new, or in contemplation ; 
good, bad, or indifferent—thinks he must vote for increasing the 
amount, because he will have his share. Wait until you see the 
apportionment made by the Engineer Corps. I do not find fault 
with their wisdom. I have often praised them, and I always 
defend them. The proper prerogative of this body is to take 
up a river and harber bill item by item, and we will not return 
to an orderly or salutary method of procedure until we do that. 
When the bill is before us, let us consider the different methods 
of transportation—by rail, by water, by deep-water navigatien, 
by shallow-water navigation, and by automobile truck. We are 
sure to make a mistake until we return to the former method, 
considering present-day cenditions, first passing upon a general 
policy and next upon these specific projects. 

It has been stated that I was chairman of the committee 
when some $170,000,000 was appropriated for rivers. Maybe 
that is so. A considerable share of that was for the Mississippi 
River, which everybody believes in keeping open, because it is 
the great river of the country. A good share of it was for the 
Delaware or other similar streams on which are great ports 
like Philadelphia, which have deep-water connection with the 
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sea, and I do not disagree with a reasonable amount of appro- 
priation for shallow streams, but, as a general fact, they are 
obsolete in the general transportation system of this country. 
The principal objection lies against those streams which are 
improved by Iecks and dams. It used to be an argument here 
that when there was a railroad costing ten millions paralleling 
a river, that we ought to spend millions for improving that 
river, though never intended for navigation, just to make the 
railroad fix proper rates and behave itself. In earlier days the 
shallow rivers had their proper sphere, floating legs, with other 
kinds of navigation, but with the development of the railway 
and other transportation methods, as, fer example, motor trucks, 
and so forth, those methods have been superseded. 

I was interested im the argument of my good friend from 
Iowa [Mr. Drexrnson] in his remarks favoring the improve- 
ment. of the upper Mississippi River. 

I have been over that stretch of the river many times. 
I do not think anyone can maintain that in such recommenda- 
tions as I made I was not generous to that upper streteh of the 
river. I hoped for results, but let me say to this committee 
that that is an impossible propesition as a method of trans- 
portation. In the first place, what you ship from Iowa is 
largely in the form of hogs. But suppose you consider the 
shipment of grain. Except on the banks of the river you can 
never utilize that river as a means of shipping out your grain. 
When you come from the interior you are within 130 or 150 or 
180 miles of Chicago, and do you. think a shipper is going to 
unload his freight car, put his grain on these boats, more or less 
leaky, insure his grain, and ship it on te New Orleans when he 
can send jt so easily in the same car to Chicago? To consider 
that proposition is to show that it borders on absurdity. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman from Ohio know 
that the States that are not bordering on the river and com- 
munities not bordering on the river will be benefited practically 
as much as the river cities by river transportation? For in- 
stanee, Kansas and Nebraska, since we have enacted legisla- 
tien securing joint traftie rates between rail and river trans- 
portation, are now getting the benefit of water transportation 
just as the river cities do? 

Mr. BURTON. I ean not answer that question in the brief 
time aHotted to me. 

Mr. DENISON. The facts show it. 

Mr. BURTON. No; they do net. They must pay higher 
rates in the interior because of the cheaper rates on lines com- 
peting with waterways. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would it not be possible to develop water 
transportation en the Mississippi in very much the same way 2s 
it has been developed on the Khine? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BURTON. 
utes more? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. I have heard that argument of my good 
friend from Minnesota many times. I have been on the Rhine 
many times. I have been on it when it was so erowded that 
a passenger boat could scareely navigate. It is the greatest 
inland waterway in the world. 

Now,. what is the difference between the Rhine and the Mis- 
sissippi? In the first place, the height of the water the year 
round is practically uniform on the Rhine. You do net have 
the difficulty that you have on the Ohio and the Mississip;i in 
the oscillation, causing a difference in levels and varying at 
times in some places as much as 70 feet. You ean not lecate 
your wareheuse on the Ohio and on the Mississippi as you can 
on the Rhine. In the next place, the Rhine is fed by the melt- 
ing of snew and ice in the Alps. In summer seasons when 
other waterways are lowered by drought the waters of the Rhine 
are blue, like those of the ocean, from the melting of the snow. 
In the next place, the railways running on both banks, in com- 
parison with ours, are like pony railroads, with small cars, not 
carrying large quantities of freight. In the next place, grain 
is needed and articles of manufacture and raw materials all 
along the Rhine, which is the great workshop of Germany. 
Four-fifths and more of the heavy traffic handled in Germany is 
right near the banks of the Rhine. 

Now, you have the Mississippi River oscillating in depth and 
size, sometimes flooded, with no wharves; on its banks railroads 
highly equipped, able to carry the freight. I noticed at one 
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time an estimate that showed with great solemnity that you 
could skip freight from St. Paul by beat at 60 per cent of the 
raileendl rate. But the statistics did not show that any freight 
was shipped. Why not? Because the railroad was so much 
quicker, and so much more convenient, and so much more se- 
cure for the traffic that was sent; so even with that differential | 
of nearly 40 per cent, it did not gause traffic to go on the river, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BURTON. Yes. 
Mr. MONDELL. Should we not also consider the disposition, 


habits, and customs of the country? 
to de with it? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. I mentioned that this morning. People 
are in the habit of shipping their freight by rail. In Memphis 


Do they not have much 
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| cordial approval to it. 


in time of deep water there wis not a single bale of cotton | 


shipped by the river. 
of lading can be taken and negotiated at the bank, whereas if 
you ship by river you would have to consider the uncertain 
chances of the time it would reach seaboard, and you would 
have to insure your cargo and assume all the uncertainties of 
a river voyage. 

I do not mean to say that I am entirely opposed to inland 
waterways. I trust I may file with my remarks a classification 
of some that are useful. I may say to the gentleman from 


In case of rail transportation the bills | 


Minnesota that 1 favored locks between Minneapolis and St. | 


Paul yee 
benefit to beth cities; but I do not know 
freight go through those locks. 

Mr. KNUTSON, 

Mr. BURTON. 
results very disappointing. 

Mr. KNUTSON. When the gentleman speaks of the differ- 
ence in the water levels on the 
Rhine, could not the height of water be made uniform by a 
system of reservoirs? 

Mr. BURTON. Qh, there you would find that the ground 
you would have to utilize for your reservoirs would be a good 
share of the State of Minnesota, and before you got 


how many tons of 
Can the gentleman tell me? 
I have not looked into that. 


-dississippi River and on the | 


irs ago, and thought at that time it would be of great | 


I am afraid if you did you would find the | 
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Mr. MANN. That was particularly true while my distin- 
guished friend was chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 





Harbors. [Laughter.] 
Mr. BURTON. I must differ with the gentleman. 
Mr. MANN. Yes; of course, the gentleman does net agree 


to that. He is interested, while I am a disinterested observer. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. BURTON, I think the gentleman from Illinois will recall 
that whenever I brought in a bill he voted for it and gave his 
He was particularly interested in the 
Calumet River and some other projects. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the Calumet River was taken care of before 
the gentleman from Ohio was chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


Mr. BURTON. Oh, no; the gentleman is in error about that. 
Mr. MANN. Well, I am not. It was in my first term in 


Congress. That was the first thing I did when I came here. [ 
accomplished it in my first term. 

Mr. BURTON. I was chairman of the committee, I think, 
before the gentleman from Illinois ever came to this Congress. 
When did he come to this Congress? 

Mr. MANN. Long before the gentleman from Ohio was chair- 
man of the committee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so. 
wrong on his dates, 

Mr. MANN. Well, I am not. I was elected 
the gentleman chairman of that committee then? 


I think the gentleman is 


in 1896. Was 


Mr. BURTON. I was then a member of the committee and 
later chairman of it—in 1898. 


Mr. MANN. He was not then chairman. Of course, that has 


| nothing to do with the question, and I do not care to be diverted 


through | 


with it you would find it a very impracticable and unprofitable | 


scheme, 

Mr. DENISON. Applying the principles that the gentleman 
has just practically stated, I am interested to know whether 
the gentleman from Ohio is in favor of or opposed to the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes proposition? 

Mr. BURTON. That a different 
deep-water navigation. 


is proposition. That is 


Mr. DENISON. By process of canals, and all that? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. So TI think the gentleman is in favor of that. 

Mr. BURTON. If it proves practicable, as I am very sure it 
will. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has again expired. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, 
made by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
just now ought to go unnoticed. 

The gentleman from Ohio [|Mr. Burron] said he was opposed 
to a lump-sum appropriation for rivers and harbors, like that 
carried in this bill, because it had a tendency to induce all the 
Members of the House who desired bad improvements made, 
or improvements of doubtful value, to join a combination in a 
raid on the Treasury ;'the inference to any person reading the 
statement being that under this provision of the lump-sum ap- 
propriation the engineers distribute the 1noney where’ Members 
of Congress ask for it without any authorization by Congress 
for the improvement. And yet the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio knows—I was goimg to say he ought to know, but 
he knows—that not a dollar ef this money can be expended ex- 
cept fer an improvement which has been heretofore specifically 
authorized by Congress in bills that did net make lump-sum 
appropriations but in bills specially identifying the projects; 
and the larger share of those projects, I believe, were authorized 
when the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] 
Was either the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bers in the House or a member of the Committee on Commerce 
of the Senate which.authorized the projects. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I will yield to the gentleman for anything. 

Mr, BURTON. I think I must correct the gentleman on that. 
There were a number of projects that were put off the map in 
the time when I was chairman that I regret to say have since 
been brought into the list. Now I want to ask the gentleman a 
question. Does not the gentleman from Illinois realize that 
among the projects recommended and which have been adopted 
by the Congress there are those of very unequal merit? 


I do not think that a statement 
BURTON } 


from the point I am making. The gentleman tried to give the 
inference to the country that there was a combination of rascals 
in the House seeking to put over bad projects in a lump-sum 
appropriation when the fact is that no money can be expended 
on any project under this bill without having first been spe- 
cifically authorized in a bill of the kind which he prefers, set- 
ting out item by item the authorized projects; and I think the 
country ought to know that. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I try to be philosophical, 
theugh it is a little difficult at times, and this is one of the 


| times, since the vote increasing the river and harbor appropria- 


| STAFFORD], a member of the subcommittee, 


tion. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] just reminded 
us that no matter how much the lump-sum appropriation was 
increased the moneys could not be utilized except on approved 
projects. May I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
how many approved 


| projects there are? 


Mr. STAFFORD. There are 500, only 200 of which are con- 
sidered by the Chief of Engineers as worthy of work at the 
present time. 

Mr. MONDELL. There are 500 projects, and if you raise 


the appropriation high enough one may have some hope to have 
some money spent on almost any one of tnem, including the 
200 or 300 that do not even meet the commendation of the Chief 
of Engineers, including those they have condemned as utterly 
unworthy. If the appropriation be raised high enough—I 
would not want to say that any man voted here on that theory— 


if the appropriation is made high enough, and the Chief of 
Enginéers is sufficiently urged, the hope brightens and may 


burgeon into fruition that even the most unworthy of the proj- 
ects may have a slight amount allotted to it. 


Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman is not talking about irrigation 
projects, is he? [Laughter.] 
Mr. MONDELL. No irrigation project built in the United 


States up to this time has ever taken money out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers of the United States. The money that is used 
for irrigation projects comes from the sale of public lands and 
their resources, and no penny of it has ever come out of the 
pocket of a taxpayer. And nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
I am, of course, favorable to work of that character to be paid 
for out of the funds provided for that purpose, and I am also 
for river and harbor appropriations and always have been, and 
always have voted for river and harbor bills, I think, with one 
exception. 


Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr: MONDELL. I vield to the gentleman from Texas. 
Mr. GARNER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 


he is not in favor of appropriating, out of the Federal Treasury, 
supplemental funds with reference to irrigation? 

Mr. MONDELL. There was an appropriation made under 
a bill 1 introduced as a loan to the reclamation fund, which is 
being repaid. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand; but does the gentleman 
the position that he is opposed to making a direct 


take 
appropria- 
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tion for the purpose of supplementing this fund in the form 
of a loan of, say, $100,000,000 or $200,000,000? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not advocated that at this time. 

Mr. GARNER. I am asking the gentleman if he is opposed 
to it. That is the main thing, because the Republican platfoym 
advocates it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will discuss that matter when we reach 
it. I am in favor of reclamation and of river and harbor work. 

The fact is that there are 500 river and harbor projects in 
the United States on which the funds voted here might be used, 
and there are naturally a great many congressional districts 
where those funds might be used. It has been suggested to 
me by a gentleman that the vote that has just been taken, 
overturning the Budget, reversing our practice and policy of 
economy, is really voicing a protest against high freight 
rates. If that is what it was, it seems to me that the gentle- 
men have not very carefully figured out the effect of river 
improvements on freight rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. As I have frequently said, I believe in river 
improvement. I also believe in low railway rates. We must 
have low rates if we are to have prosperity. The American 
people will not use the inland streams as the European people 
do, because they are too impatient, too anxious to receive cash 
for their products; when it is delivered to the railroad they are 
too impatient to have done with the transaction and avoid all 
the delays and vexations frequently encountered in the use 
of the waterways. But if we keep improving the waterways 
we Ihuy eventually accustom the people to that kind of trans- 
portation, and I hope we may. : 

In the matter of freight rates, what is the effect? Still in- 
sisting that I am favorable to the improvement of rivers and 
waterways in the hope that our people may become accustomed 
to use them, what happens is this: When there is an improve- 
ment of one of our large rivers making water transportation 
possible, every community along the river insists that the rail- 
way transportation rates be made as cheap as the water rates, 
and such a rate is frequently granted to a point below the 
actual cost of carrying the goods, and the surrounding country 
pays the difference. That is what has occurred whenever we 
cheapen our water transportation so that it invades and cur- 
tails and shortens the business of the railroads. Until we stop 
doing that we shall get very little benefit out of our appropria- 
tions for river improvement. The country that I represent, the 
country that most of you gentlemen represent, is not only 
helping to pay for the improvement but helping to pay for the 
loss on the transportation along the river banks. [Applause.] 

Some of the gentlemen from the territory where the rates are 
so high as to leave no margin of profit to the producer should 
not be carried away with the idea that in making these improve- 
ments they are securing lower rates. If the effect continues to 
be as in the past, it increases the rate at every interior point. 
That ought to be cured in the matter of transportation. I be 
lieve we should go on in the meantime in a reasonable way with 
river improvements. The mistake that the House has made to- 
day, as I see it, is the mistake of being carried away by local 
influences in voting for appropriations above those that are 
justified, and it will be difficult for those who voted for the in- 
crease to find an excuse when asked by their people what they 
did in the upholding and maintaining of economy and the 
principle of the Budget. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the pending paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, are we 
going to have any more post-mortems on this last amendment? 


Mr. STAFFORD. I am trying to bring the post-mortems to 
a close. 
The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 


unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why not close it now? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I move that all debate on 
the pending paragraph and amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves that 
all debate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burton] made a statement which seems 
to me almost ineredible, and especially so coming from the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. His statement was in effect that river trans- 
portation will only benefit in the main those communities which 
are on the river. Now, no doubt the gentleman from Ohio has 
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in mind conditions that existed in former years when there Was 
no law compelling the railroads to make joint freight rates and 
joint traffic arrangements, but in the transportation act of 1920 
after the most careful consideration, Congress enacted a pro. 
vision giving the Interstate Commerce Commission authority to 
compel the railroads to grant joint rail and water rates and 
joint traffic arrangements. Not only that, but the commission 
was given power to compel the railroads to help build joint 
terminal facilities for the transfer of freight from the railroads 
to the boats and vice versa, so that shippers can make through 
shipments from one system of transportation to the other. ‘The 
result is that if the time shall only come when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall grant a fair rate division between 
the boats and the railroads, the whole central western part of 
the United States will benefit by the transportation on the Mis- 
sissippi River, and the same is true of other rivers. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. BURTON. Does not the gentleman know that there has 
been a revolution in all traffic, that now haulage relatively is 
much less expensive than formerly, and that the terminal 
charges, loading and unloading, cost very much more, and that 
it is only in very exceptional cases that it is worth while in a 
through rate to unload freight from a boat upon the wharf and 
then load again? And then another question: Has anything 
been done under the act of 1920? 

Mr. DENISON. In answer to that question I will point out 
wherein the gentleman from Ohio has fallen into error. He is 
still possessed of certain ideas and theories which he had many 
years ago and which the changed conditions do not justify. 
Splendid terminals have been built at St. Louis, East St. Louis, 
Cairo, Memphis, and other cities, and thousands of tons of 
freight have been coming from Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Indiana, and other States to those cities for transfer to the 
barge line in order to take advantage of the low freight rate 
down the Mississippi River. Joint rates are now made. Through 
shipments are being made by rail and river to every part of the 
world. The barge line can not accommodate all the freight that 
is offered. It is being offered faster than we can furnish boats 
to carry it. That is the answer to the question. 5 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman tell how many tons have 
been transferred in that way? 

Mr. DENISON. Much more than there are boats to carry 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, the people of the Middle West, 
and indeed the entire country, are interested in everything per- 
taining to the improvement of the Mississippi River, and are 
therefore particularly concerned in any project looking toward 
the betterment of the harbor at Quincy, Il., and that arm of 
the river known as Quincy Bay. 

With the coming revival of commerce on the great “ Father 
of Waters,” the importance of Quincy, its harbor and bay, to 
the great benefit of navigation and trade upon the entire Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries can not be overestimated. 

Therefore it is with great pleasure that I urge upon the Con 
gress the early reviving and resumption of one of the oldest 
and most utilitarian projects proposed and designed to aid 
the prosperity of the Mississippi Valley and its wide adjacencies. 

From Galena to Cairo the great river bends like a silver 
bow about the western side of Illinois, rounding a distance of 
some 400 miles. At the middle of this great bow and recog- 
nizable for miles rises from her beautiful bluffs, 160 feet hig, 
the industrious city of Quincy with its 40,000 inhabitants, ample 
and high-grade labor, alert and honest men of business and 
professional life, factories the products of which render her 
the largest manufacturing and freight tonnage producer between 
Chicago and Kansas City and St. Louis and St. Paul, excellent 
climate, first-class schools, colleges, churches, and hospitals, and 
an extensive and celebrated park system; 42 per cent of fle 
heads of families owning their own homes; surrounded by 4 
rich country in which dwell 210,000 urban inhabitants; within 
a radius of 75 miles a total population of nearly a million; 
miles of concrete roads radiating from the city and reaching 
these fertile fields; all of which fully equips the city of Quincy 
to rapidly become, when the great river wakes from its lethargy, 
as it is about to do, with a magnificent harbor and bay at her 
feet, the greatest center of inland-waterway commerce in the 
Middle West. 

On the Ist day of June, 1878, in the rivers and harbors act, 
Congress directed the Secretary of War, at his discretion, to 
cause examinations or surveys, or both, and estimates of costs 
of improvements to be made at “the harbor at Quincy, Il.” 
(See vol. 20, U. S, Stat. L., 45th Cong., pp. 160-161.) 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
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Later, on January 13, 1878, F. U. Farquhar, major of Engi- |of Engineers (see H. Doc. No. 


neers, i under the authority of the above act to Brig. 
Gen. A. A. Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
the result of his survey, accompanied by tracings, pursuant to a 
letter of instructions to him from General Humphreys, dated 


July 8; 1878. (See vol. 4, Ex. Does., 2d sess., 46th Cong., 
1879-80, p. 1130; also printed as a part of 8S. Ex. Doc. No. 53. 


See vol. 4, S. Docs., 45th Cong., 3d sess., p. 2, from which the 
fullowing excerpt of facts appear:) 

Quincy Harbor consists of the Mississippi River in front of the cit 

Quincy, Ill., and Quincy Bay, which is the lower end of a sloug 
formed by part of an old bed of the Mississippi. 

After recommending plans for deepening the water of the har- 
hor at an expense of some $26,236.25, the report describes Quincy 
Bay in 1879 as a part of said river bed, extending along the foot 


emptying into the upper end—also having a connection by a 
slough with the Mississippi River above—with a width of from 
200 to 700 feet, a depth of water at lowest stage of from 2 to 
more than 20 feet, and 4,000 feet above its mouth crossed by 

railroad bridge with pivot draw, two openings of 80 feet in 
the clear. 

In years gone hy— 

Before the lower end of the bay filled up— 
it was used as a winter harbor for steamboats, but areas of water over 
4: feet deep at lowest stage—in winter—were so small that the harbor 
not now used at all. A dredging proposition was advanced and 
recommended according to tracings dividing the area into sections 
A, B, and C to a depth of 6 feet at low water, with a width of 400 
feet; sections D and E to same depth and a width of 600 feet; and 
areas F, G, and H to reach the deep water above. 

This dredging when finished will make a harbor of 90 acres— 
680,000 cubic yards of dredging at 25 cents per cubic yard to 
cost $170,000. Dredging to be done gradually, first Saint the 
whole length 100 feet in width, and afterwards widening it to 
the widths specified. 

The bank of the island nearthe mouth of the bay was to be 
protected by riprap both on bay and river side and at other 
points at a cost of $27,500. 

Recapitulation, 


Is 








Spur dams on Mississippi River.__.........._._-_-__.... $26, 236. 25 
Dry Nh kh iti ek ads 5 chitin nd Werctoind 170, 000. 00 
Sine RRC RISN GE. TIE. cca sne dis melee emanionnmentt 7, 500. 0O 

203, 736. 25 
AGd BO ger Gann Tee COMTINGORSIO.s nis ciciiecnc men ccem 20, 373. 62 


224, 109. 87 

Much needed as a winter harbor for vessels and will increase 
commerce and manufactures of Quincy. 

Twenty thousand dollars was appropriated for the project in 
the rivers and harbors act approved March 3, 1879 (see vol. 20, 
Rev. Stat., 45th Cong., 3d sess., p. 372), and this was followed by 
other appropriations up to 1896. Since that time allotments 
have been made from the general appropriation to keep up a 
* sufficiently ’ large and deep area in the lower bay for Use as 
a winter harbor. (Report G. M. Hoffman, major, Corps of En- 
gineers, Apr. 20, 1915.) 

The original project of dredging was never completed to a 

depth of more than 44 feet instead of 6 feet. (See Report Chief 
Engineers, 1883, p. 1425. Map.) 
In 1885 Congress provided for the examination of the mouth 
of W hipple Creek (see Report Chief of Engineers for 1885, p. 
1717, vol. 27, House Ex. Doc. No. 84, 48th Cong., 2d sess.) with 
a view of the “ removal of the bar and obstruc tions at and near 
the mouth of Whipple Creek,” which resulted in a report by 
Maj. A. Mackenzie, holding that “ Quincy Bay is undoubtedly 
worthy of improvement,” but that removing such bar and ob- 
structions is of local rather than general importance and that 
the project of 1878 will furnish a sufficient winter harbor. 

Eighty-one thousand cubic yards were excavated on Whipple 


Creek Bar to deepen the passage to the upper bay in 1885, under 
the direction of the Mississippi River Commission. In 1891 
Major Ruffner recommended a retaining levee or bulkhead to 
keep said creek from continually pouring its débris into the 
narrows and choking up the passage. 

The rivers and harbors act of July 13, 1892, authorized and 


appropriated funds with which the bulkhead was built in 1893, 
when 18,000 cubic yards were dredged from the narrows out- 
side the bulkhead, which prevented for 
filling of the passage at every rainstorm and until the space 
inclosed had been completely filled and the bulkhead 
broken in several places. In 1895-1899 further repairs of the 
bulkhead were made, additional dredging in the upper bay 
passage being done. 


The rivers and harbors act of June 13, 1902, provided for an 


examination and survey of Quincy Harbor and Bay, and a re- 
port— 


December 9, 1902—thereon by Capt. C. McDonald, Corps 
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112, 58th Cong., 2d _ sess.), 


| showed that of the authorized expenditure of $170,000 by 


the 1878 project $130,000 had been spent; that seven surveys 
of the bay had been made, the last in 1895; that the accretions 
in Quincy Bay have reduced the area available as an ice harber 
from about 90 acres to about 37 acres, namely, to the space in- 
that 
there is a gradual shelving of the entire area to be apprehended ; 


|} recommends that area opposite Broadway sewer be dredged 


to a depth of 6 feet at low water—balance available should be 
reserved for dredging the bay. 
Major Hoffman regards this report as a virtual abandonment 


| of the upper bay and the narrows, yet it seems to me that the 


| original project 


i In 1910 Maj. 


: ; : . | tional dredging was 0 i 1e low yay in 1910, 
of the high bluff above Quincy for about 34 miles, Bear Creek | al iging was done in the lower bay it 


intact. Addi- 
1911, and 
1913. The Indian Grave levee district, organized in 1879, in 
1881 built a levee across the head of the bay. Prior to its con- 


authorized in 1878 still stands 


struction Bear Creek made a current in Quincy Bay even at 
medium stages and had a Iu effect. (See Hoffman report 
above referred to.) Maj. C. Riche reports, 1908-9, the aban- 


donment of the upper bay by “the district office some years ago. 
C. Keeler, district office, June 10, 1910, joins said 


| abandonment. Maj. M. G. Hoffman, November 15, 1913, in a 
| résumé, abandons the upper bay. He says: 

The attempt to maintain a suitable depth in the upper bay was 
abandoned many years ago, for the reason of the great cost of main- 


a number of years the | 


itself | 





| survey with a view to keeping upper Quircy 


tenance, lack 
is sufficiently 


of commerciai value, and the belief that the lower bay 
commodious for present purposes. 

He adds, and his report is the latest available— 

It has always been intended to keep the lower 
suitable condition to be used as a winter harbor. 

Willow Slough connects the bay with the Mississippi, and 
the rivers and harbors act of September, 1890, provided for an 
examination as to the advisability of reopening the slough, or 
some other channel from the river to the bay. Major Ruffner, 
making the report under this authority (House Ex. Doc. No. 
284, 5ist Cong., 2d sess.), said the slough is low and flat, 
2% miles long when the gauge reads about 5 feet above low-water 
mark. Its mouth is about 1,000 feet above the harbor-line lim- 
its as recently established. tuffner reported against the ad- 
visability of the propesal, as did a board of engineers reporting 
February 18, 1891. 

Again, in the rivers and harbors act of March 3, 1899, another 
examination was authorized, this time “ with a view to pre- 
venting the filling up of Quincy Bay by sediment carried by the 
river in times of high water.” Under this authority Captain 
Townsend reported (House Doc. No. 38, 56th Cong., Ist sess.) 
April 4, 1899, that the river here carried but little matter in 
suspension and that the amount dropped into the bay thereby 
hardly appreciable.” Townsend reports against the pro- 
posal. Major Hoffman in his report said that te open and 
maintain the slough to prevent stich small deposits as it may 
bring into the bay it would be necessary to construct and 
maintain a 12-foot levee along the bay shore a distance of 1} 
miles. 

Major Hoffman, in his final report on Quincy 
Slough, concurs with Ruffner and Townsend and recommends 
that no further dredging or otherwise be made in the bay 

above the old bridge at the Narrows or at Willow Slough, the 
bay between the bridges to be maintained as heretofore. Con- 
curred in April 20, 1915, C. McD. Townsend, colonel, Corps of 
Engineers. Reviewed and affirmed by Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors June 15, 1915. 

Mr. Chairman, in the judgment of a layman, based upon all 
the foregoing data and a personal examination, it seems to be 
patent that what the upper bay needs most of all is dredging 
and water. 

The supply of water has been diminished no doubt through 
the years by reason of a number of causes, principally, how- 
ever, by the closing of Bear Creek by the Indian Grave levee 
and the filling up by débris and willows in Willow Slough. The 
expenditure of a single cent in making a reexamination with a 
view of keeping river sediment from passing through the slough 
is ridiculous. 


bay redredged and in 


‘is 


say and Willow 


to do 


into the bay It was a waste of money $0, 
and the suggestion, based on such foolishness, that a 12-foot 
levee 14 miles in length would be necessary was nothing more 


than a fanciful remedy for a fanciful disease. 

Mr. Chairman, a project should be authorized by this Con- 
gress to complete the original plan of 1878 to dredge the 90 
acres provided for in that project. In addition the débris at 
Cedar Creek should be removed, thus widening the narrows. 


| The practical thing to do—and this is likewise the opinion of 


Mr. Enoch R. Chatten, C. E.—is to provide at an early date for 
the authorization by this Congress of an examination and 
Bay open by cut- 
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ting a channel from the river to the bay above the narrows, 
beginning on the west shore of Quincy Bay about three-fourths 
of a mile above Quincy Bay bridge at the mouth of Willow 
Slough, thence one-fourth mile up Willow Slough, thence north 
and west to the river. 

Mr. Chairman, the improvement of Quincy Harbor is not a 
local affair but of supreme importance to the entire river and 
valley. It is an invaluable arm of the mighty river which is 
soon to fulfill its destiny in the development of the Middle West 
and in solving the transportation for the entire country. 

Formidable opposition to its development during the past few 
years has ceased. It has and is so far as able doing its duty 
in furnishing covert for boats the entire length of the river, 
The Federal Government recognizes and uses the bay for its 
fleets of barges and boats in the winter and to repair its craft 
when required. ‘It did its bit” during the late war by hav- 
ing built upon its shores and launched upon its bosom fleets of 
barges for the use of the Government. 

The rapidly increasing navigation on the Mississippi renders 
it imperative that Quincy Bay be restored to its original pres- 
tige and where its usefulness may be revived against the on- 
coiiing return of the thrifty packets and palatial steamers of 
the days of the Natchez and the Robert HE. Lee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES, INLAND AND COASTWISE WATERWAYS. 

For additional expense incurred in the operation of boats, barges, 
tugs, and other transportetion facilities on the inland, canal, and coast- 
wise waterways acquired by the United States in pursuance of the 
fourth paragraph of section 6 of the Federal control act of March 21, 
1918, and operated in pursuance of section 201 of the transportation 
act approved February 28, 1920, $30,000: Provided, That this appro- 
priation may used for the payment of experts, clerks, and other 
employees in the’ War Department in accordance with the provisions 
of section 201 (e) of the transportation act, 1920, approved February 
28, 1920, but no person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of com- 
pensation in excess of $5,000 per annum, except one at $4,500, 


be 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In general debate this item relating to the management 


of certain barge lines was referred to and some statements 
were made concerning the barge line on the Warrior River in a 
case pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
inference was given that perhaps the attorney for the Govern- 


ment had been derelict, and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself was subject to some criticism. I have a 
letter here from Mr. Luther M, Walter, who happens to be a 


particular friend of mine, a lawyer of very high standing, who 
happens to be the Government attorney in this case, which 
letter explains the matter, stating that there can be no possible 
reflection upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. I ask 
upanimous consent that it may be inserted in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

CHICAGO, March 22, 1922. 
Hon, JAMES R. MANN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. MANN: My attention has just been called to the proceed- 
ings on the floor of the House as reported on pages 3869 and 3870 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 14, 1922, relevant to a case be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission in which the War Depart- 
ment is complainant. I desire particularly to call your attention to the 
statement on page 3870, made by Mr. Anthony: 

“ Civilian attorneys who had been employed were evidently more in- 
terested in prolonging the litigation than in bringing it to a show- 
down.” 

Inasmuch as I happen to be the “ civilian attorney’ who had been 
employed by the War Department to handle this case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, I desire to briefly let you know just what 
the facts are. You very fully expressed the view which I entertain as 
to the attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commission. That body is 
not subject to censure for not acting on a case that is not brought to 
an issue by the attorneys in the case. 

The Federal manager of the barge line filed a complaint before the 
cominission in the fall of,1920. Later I was employed as special counsel 
to conduct the litigation. I reached the conclusion that the complaints 
(there were two of them) were defective and required amendment. 
Amended complaints were filed January 8, 1921. During the previous 
month the barge line management had endeavored to secure an adjust- 
ment of the complaint without the necessity for further action before 
the commission, and those negotiations continued through at least a 
part of January, 1921. 

The cases were set for hearing at New Orleans before an examiner of 
the commission on January 31, 1921. The carriers, and, as I am in- 
formed, the Federal manager of the barge line, sought a postponement. 
The first notice I had of the postponement Was in the form of a tele- 
gram received while on the train en route to New Orteans for the pur- 
pose of trying the case. The case was again set for hearing at New 
Orleans on March 21, 1921. The complainant’s case was completed 
on the second day of the hearing. The defendants represented to the 
examiner that they were not prepared to meet the case presented and 
asked for a postponement, which was granted to a date later to be 
fixed. Thereafter the commission assigned the case for hearing at 
Washington on May 25, 1921. Counsel for the defendants and the 
complainant requested that the hearing at Washington be canceled and 
the case assigned for hearing at Chicago on May 21, four days earlier. 
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The commission canceled the hearing for May 25, later setting the cace 
for hearing at Chicago on June 20. This latter hearing was had and 
the taking of testimony was finally coneluded on July 1, 1921. ae 
September 15, 1921, was fixed as the date for filing briefs. Tho de- 
fendants obtained an extension until October 1; I requested a further 
extension of 10 days for filing my brief, which was granted. The ¢ 
was thereupon submitted to the exami 
report February 6, 1922. 


case 


ner, who served his tentative 
Exceptions thereto were due February 


1922; by egress of the defendants this date was extended to March 8° 
and again at their request until March 25. : 


You can thus see that of the various requests for delay I made oniy 
one, and that only for a period of 10 days. The record in the caso 
extends over several thousand pages of testimony and several hundred 
exhibits, including a large amount of statistical data. 

The case has not yet been submitted to the Interstate Commerce (Co. 
mission. It can not be charged in the slightest with any of the delay 
that has ensued. I have no doubt that the commission will, after jt 
hears oral argument on the exceptions, reach a decision which wi!! jo 
fair to the Government’s barge line and give it, out of the joint revenye 
a portion corsistent with the service which it performs, ; 

have no sympathy with the criticism of the Interstate Commere 
Commission voiced on the floor of the House. I have always regarded 
the commission as a capable and impartial tribunal entitled to that 
high respect which we accord to courts under similar circumstances. \t 
no time has the commission been in position to express an opinion upon 
the case. The tentative report of the examiner is simply the recom- 
mendation of an employee of the commission, and for which the 
mission is in nowise responsible. 

This letter is already too long, but I hope, if you have the oppor- 
tunity privately, that you will set Mr. ANTHONY straight. I have no 
desire to precipitate any debate or colloquy with Mr. ANTHONY over 
what he saw fit to express on the floor of the House, but I would like 
to have him know that the Interstate Commerce Commission is not to 
blame because the case has not been already decided. While I resent 
the suggestion in his statement that as “civilian attorney” for the 
War Department I was interested in prolonging the disposition of the 
case, that is of no importance compared with the good name of the 
commission. 

With best wishes to you personally, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


com- 


LUTHER M. WALTER 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 115, line 19, strike out the word “ control.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, we might as well strike out 
the word “control” because the control here seems to have 
vanished, On the last vote we had in this committee, changing 
the budgetary plan to the extent of $15,000,000, the control failed 
by a vote of 158 to 54, and if you properly simmer down all of 
the arguments that we have had upon the floor since that vote 
was taken they could properly be designated as the lamentations 
of the majority over the loss of control. If you want to get thie 
control back, if you want to hold it on the question of economy 
and of budgetary estimates, we must adopt the broad-gauge 
policy of economy which is not changeable every time an itein 
affects a particular district. 

I can explain why the leader could not control the votes on 
the $15,000,000 proposition. When this Budget idea was first 
under consideration and the leader of the House went betore 
the distinguished subcommittee, headed by Mr. Woop of Indiana 
and by the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns], he told them that they must cut down to the budgetury 
estimates; that they must hew to the line; that they must even 
get their snickersnee and cut. They carried out his commands, 
his admonition, the Democrats and Republicans alike, and fol- 
lowing the suggestion made by the land commissioner of this 
Nation they cut out of the bill 13 surveyors general. That 
meant cutting out an expense that ran up to a half a million 
dollars; it meant a saving to this Government of a half million 
dollars, and it was in line with the Budget’s recommendation 
and a recommendation of one of the bureau chiefs of the Na- 
tion. But it so happens that among those 18 surveyors generil 
one was stationed in the State of Wyoming. When that was 
disclosed the very leader who got the cut to be made in the 
committee could not stand it, because it affected his own State; 
it was taking something from Wyoming that it could not afford 
to lose. The matter came back on the floor of this House and 
through the gentleman’s leadership he put those 13 surveyors 
general and that half million dollars of expense back into the 
bill, right in face of the action of the committee in cutting ii 
out and trying to save it in accordance with the pledges made 
to the people of this country. What can you expect when you 
have such leadership as that—a leadership which when there is 
involved a surveyor general to be taken out of the State of 
Wyoming can no longer lead? The saving has to come from 
some other State, it must be a matter that affects some one else. 
It is selfish leadership of that kind that has lost the control of 
votes in this House, and when you have a $15,000,000 proposition 
like that one just settled it loses under such leadership by # 
vote of 158 to 54. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected, 
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Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the REcorp, 

fhe CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in 
full as follows: 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, the development of a State or 
nation depends upon its commerce. Progress and prosperity 
abound where transportation facflities are the best and easiest, 
be it by railway, by highway, or by waterway. The early his- 
tory of Ohio, for example, is in part the story of the construc- 
tion of canals, generally but 4 feet in depth. They reached 
almost every important city and town in the State. This was 
prior to the advent of the railroads, The Miami & Erie Canal, 
that extends between Cincinnati and Toledo, was financed 
chiefly by the State and Federal Governments. Bonds were 
issued by the State and sold throughout the country, and later 
the Federal Government, by an act of Congress passed in 1828, 
eranted to the State of Ohio, to be disposed of by the legislature 
to aid in building the canal, a large tract of land lving between 
Dayton and the Maumee River, at the mouth of the Auglaize 
River. 

No canal districts were established then by the legislature 
to assess a part of the cost of construction and maintenance 
upon those pioneers and landholders within 25 miles of each 
side of the canal. There were no $20-a-day men to appraise the 
henefits, no arbitrary distance from the canal whereby the 
henefits were considered to cease, because those early settlers 
rightfully felt that the construction of these canals were of 
State-wide and national importance. 

The improvement of the Miami and Krie Canal, or any other 
route connecting Lake Hrie with the Ohio River, is to-day just 
as important as it was then, and its benefits extend throughout 
the State of Ohio and jnto the adjoining States of Indiana, 
Kentucky, and even to Pennsylvania. Why, then, should a small 
hody of taxpayers be compelled, chiefiy by physical labor and 
effort on the farm, to have their land assessed for a preliminary 
survey, to meet a part of the cost of construction, and a third 


assessment for a part of the maintenance of the canal, when its | 


benefits spread beyond this imaginary arbitrary dividing line? 

The Army appropriation bill now under consideration in the 
House carries in it a sum of money to be used by the Board of 
Iingineers for Rivers and Harbors to conduct further survey of 
the various routes extending across the State of Ohio. It 
the duty of this board to determine questions of cost, relative 
merit, economic necessity, and advisability of the routes now 
under consideration. When this appropriation becomes a law 
the question comes closer to the taxpayers within 25 miles of 
the Miami and Erie Canal, or any route that should be selected, 
as to whether a canal zone should be established as provided 
by the enabling act passed by the Legislature of Ohio in 1919. 

This Ohio law is— ‘ 
to previde for the organization and administration of canal districts, 
eranting the same power to impose taxes and assessments, to incur 
debts, issue bonds, and to assist the Federal Government in the construc 
tion of a canal or canals connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio River. 

The law also provides that the boundaries of the canal dis- 
trict— 
shall follow a line 25 miles distant from and parallel to the median line 
of said proposed canal and the terminal boundaries shall follow the are 
of a cirele drawn with a radius of 25 miles distant from each terminus 
of the same, except that all counties lying in whole or in part within 
60 miles of either terminus of said canal and connected by “egotiable 
waters with either terminus thereof shall be included in said zone 

The law further provides that the voters within the boun- 
daries of a district shall hold an election and determine 
whether a canal district shall be established and the taxpayer: 
Within the district shall be assessed for a portion of the cost of 
construction and maintenance of the canal. 

1 am opposed to the Ohio law because the Federal Govern- 
nent shoul@ pay all the operating expenses of the canal. The 
Board of Engineers in their report make this same recom- 
mendation. They state— 

If a canal is undertaken, the United States in addition to contributing 
toward the construction cost will probably assume its maintenance and 
peration, 

I am opposed to the law because the benefits of the construc 
‘ion of the canal will extend throughout Ohio and into adjoining 
States, and therefore the arbitrary boundary line. 25 miles 
from each side of the canal, is unfair, unjust, and unequitable. 
It imposes a heavy burden upon the few for the benefit of the 
many. 

If the recommendation of these engineers is carried out the 
taxpayers within this boundary would be compelled to pay 
70 per cent of the $195,000.000, the estimated cost of construc- 
tion of the Miami & Erie Canal. The people in Kentucky. 
Michigan, Indiana, and Pennsylvania would obtain almost us 


is 
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much benefit as these few taxpayers lying within the district. 
The main object of a canal connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio 
River is the transportation of coal from Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania to the Lakes and the Northwest, 
and iron ore from the Northwest to the same States. Why 
should not all of these States participate in the cost of con- 
struction after Congress makes its appropriation? In support 
of the above statement I quote from the report of the Army engi- 
neers relating to assessments and benefits of the eastern route: 

It is the opinion of the board that benefits due to the construction 
of a canal along any of the proposed routes can not equitably be as- 
sessed upon the theory that such benefits would extend only a certain 
specified distance from the route, although a portion of the benefits 
might equitably be assessed in this manner. A more just assessment 
must of necessity include certain areas of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky, and perhaps include a general levy on these States as a 
whole, including Ohio. 

If Congress should determine that the Miami and Erie Canal 
should be reconstructed and appropriates a fund that is insuffi- 
cient for this purpose, the balance of the money should be raised 
by an assessment upon the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
apd Kentucky. This is what I have always contended for, and 
I am glad to see that the engineers of the War Department are 
of the same opinion. 

In the great debate of 1830 in the United States Senate, 
Daniel Webster replied to Senator Hayne, of South Carolina, 
on the question “ What interest has South Carolina in a canal 
in Ohio?” 

If a canal appears to me to be of national importance or 
magnitude 

Said Webster— 
the power of the Government extends to the encouragement of works of 
that description. 

I look upon a road over the Allegheny, a canal around the falls of 
the Ohio, or a canal or railway from the Atlantic to the western waters 
as being objects large and extensive enough to be fairly said to be for 
the common benefit. ‘ 

A heavy assessment upon a few for the benetit of many is not 
a proper principle for constructing a barge canal. It has never 
been upheld and, in my opinion, never will be. The improve- 
ments made by our State and Nation should be paid for by a 
uniform rule of assessment; justice and equity requires it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


national 


For sanitation, quarantine, hospitals. and medical aid and support 
of the insane and of lepers, and aid and support of indigent persons 
legally within the Canal Zone, including expenses of their deportation 


| when practicable, and including additional compensation to any officer 


of the United States Public Health Service detailed with the Panama 


Canal as chief quarantine officer, $500,000. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

la 120, line 19, after 
and insert in lieu thereof “ 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the connnittee and the other members of 
the committee on this item. The effect of the amendment I 
have offered is to increase the item for sanit:tion, quarantine, 
hospitals, medical care of the insane and lepers, and so forta, 
on the Panama Canal Zone, from $500,000 to $550,000. Ths 
amount requested for hospitals and sanitation by the Governor 
of the Canal Zone in the hearings the committee 
This request was made by the man who has the ad 
ministration of the work there, and who more about 
what is needed there than anyone else could know. After he 
came to Washington and had a conference with the Director oi 
the Budget and was thoroughly impressed with the necessity 
for cutting down the appropriations as far as could be done, he 
finally consented or recommended to the committee the sum of 


’ 


the word “ officer,” strike out “ $500,000 


$550,000." - 


e 


before WilS 


knows 


$608,420, the very minimum that would be required for that 
purpose upon the Canal Zone. Now, I do not know why the 


committee disallowed the amount. They have cut the amount 
down from $608,420 to $500,000. As soon as the amount carried 
by the bill was made known by a cablegram to Governor Morrow 
he sent a cablegram back asking that the amount be increased 
to at least $550,000, the amount which is absolutely 


he Says 


| necessary in any view of the situation to take care of the sani 
tation and hospitalization of the zone. 


Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will yield, does not that 
fact indicate that the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone did 
not know what he wanted. because he asked for S630,000 in the 
beginning, cut it down to $608,000. and finally decided that 
$550,000 was the proper amount? The committee, on the in- 
formation which it had, decided that $500,000 was all that was 
necessary. 

Mr. DENISON. Where did the gentleman get the information 
which justified the committee in believing that that amount 
would be sufficient? 
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Mr. MADDEN. We had the testimony which 

Mr. DENISON. It is not in the hearings, and I will ask the 
gentleman from Illimois to state what hearings or what informa- 
tion he had on the outside of which the House is not getting 
the benefit? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have information which led us to con- 
elude that $500,000 would be sufficient. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The House is entitled to the 
sume information, 

Mr. DENISON. The House is entitled to any information 
the gentleman has, and I think in view of the situation the 
committee ought to have it. I have read the hearings carefully, 
and when the governor has recommended $550,000 as the mini- 
mum amount that will be required for this important branch 
of the serviee on the Canal Zone I do net think the committee 
ought to just arbitrarily cut off $50,000 from that amount as an 
alleged Governor Morrow is an able man. He is 
economizing in every way possible. He knows what is abso- 
lutely needed for sanitation down there, and the committee does 
not know. 

Mr. STEVENSON. What was 
Director of the Budget? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know. You will have to ask the 
chairman of the committee for that. I am only giving what the 
governor requested and what he states is absolutely necessary, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. I ask for five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears bone. 

Mr. DENISON. This is a very important item. Gentlemen, 
the thing that enabled this Government to dig the Panama Canal 
was the work of sanitation and hospitalization on the Canal 
Zone, The man who did more than anyone else to accomplish 
this great enterprise was Surgeén General Gorgas, and in order 
to operate the canal successtully and preserve the lives and 
health of the Americans who must remain there and keep the 
cenal in operation it is absolutely necessary to take every pos- 
sible care of the sanitary conditions down there and keep the 
hospitals supplied with the best personnel and equipment. 

Now, the Governor of the Canal Zone, who knows more than 
anyone else, and who I know is trying to economize, says he 
has got to have, if he keeps up the work of sanitation on the 
Canal Zone, and in order to keep fever down, in order to keep 
pestilence down, at least $550,000, and this subcommittee arbi- 
trarily cuts it down to $500,000. I do not think it is right. I 
do not think we ought to jeopardize our project there by making 
this assault on the appropriation for sanitation and hospitals. 
It is nn unwise step, in my judgment. It is a false economy. 

Mr. NORTON. Is it not a fact that the msurance runs from 
25 to 50 per cent higher there than it is here? 

Mr. DENISON. I do know this, that this money is not com- 
ing out of the Treasury except in an indirect way, because the 
canal is paying its own way. We are now getting in tolls 
more than we spend to operate the canal. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much interest do we pay annually? 

Mr. DENISON. We have not been paying any interest. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yeS; we are paying interest on 
bonded debt. 

Mr. DENISON. 
the canal. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know we are not. The gentieman says the 
revenues of the canal are sufficient to meet the needs. 

Mr. DENISON. I think they are sufficient to meet the oper- 
ating expenses. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say they are not sufficient to meet the 
needs, by a long way. 

Mr. DENISON. I am saying this, in order that we may not 
have any misunderstanding, that the tolls of the canal are more 
than paying the operating expenses, and if I could have my way 
they would be even more than they are now. I have a bill pend- 
ing now to increase the tolls, but it could not pass the Senate. 

This is a serious proposition. If the governor of the canal 
puts the lowest estimate at $550,000, I think the Congress ought 
to allow it. It is necessary to keep the Canal Zone in a sani- 
tary condition for the men who have to go down there and run 
the canal. A force of men are xept busy oiling every place 
where water can accumulate in order to keep down the mos- 
quitoes, which spread malaria and other trepical diseases. We 
have made the zone safe for white men to live and labor. We 
must keep it safe, and we must provide the very best hospital 
services that can be. obtained. 

Mr. LAYTON. What does the gentleman understand by the 
meabing of the words on line 14, beginning “aid and support 
of indigent persens legally within the Canal Zone’? Does that 
embark on a proposition for the United States to take care of 
indigent persons? 





economy. 


the recommendation of the 


The 


the 


We are not paying it out of the revenues of 
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Mr. DENISON. That is language that we have carried in 
every appropriation bill ever since we have been constructing 
and operating the canal. 

Mr. LAYTON. What does it me..n? 

Mr. DENISON. You will have to ask the chairman of tho 
committee. I am not informed about that. At any rate, gen- 
tlemen, if we keep the canal a success and continue its opera- 
tions successfully, we have got to preserve sanitary conditions 
dewn there, and anybody who has been there knows that. A}! 
I know about the amount required is what the governor of 
the canal has said to the committee and has said to me. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this $50,000 additional necessary in order 
to wipe out the mosquitoes? 

Mr. DENISON. It is necessary for the purpose for which it 
is offered, for sanitation and hospitalization. I only mentioned 
mosquitoes as one of the many necessary uses for which the 
money is needed. 

Mr. WALSH. How does the gentleman arrive at the figure 
that it is just $50,000 more? 

Mr. DENISON. From the governor, who has charge of the 
administration of the canal, and who knows the conditions and 
says that it is necessary. 

Mr. WALSH. He says that $608,000 is necessary. 

Mr. DENISON. But at the request of the Director of the 
sudget he has reduced it to what he considered the very mini- 
mum amount necessary in the interest of economy. Now, it 
seems to me the gentleman from Massachusetts ought to under- 
stand that proposition. The governor gave what he thought he 
ought to have in the first instance. Then when he was im- 
pressed with the necessity for economy he reduced it as low as 
he thought he could with safety, and he now says $550,000 is 
necessary, and he has sent a cablegram here since this bill was 
reported saying that he ought to have this much money. 

If we must sacrifice some service, some activity, on the Canal 
Zone in the interest of economy, I think, gentlemen, we ought 
to select some other service rather than sanitation and hos- 
pitals. Whatever else we do or do not do down there, we ought 
by all means to keep the zone safe from the various forms of 
disease that usually infest such tropical countries, and we 
ought to give assurance to our officials and our employees and 
to our military and naval men who have to remain there, as 
well as to their families, that the Government will afford them 
at all times the very best hospital facilities. 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is a difference of $50,000 between the 
opinion of the committee and the opinion of the canal officials 
as to the amount of money that is necessary for the conduct of 
the hospital facilities on the Canal Zone for the next year. The 
gentleman from Illinois would perhaps lead the House to believe 
this $50,000 was all the money that was utilized in the Canal 
Zone for that purpose, but the principal hospital activity down 
there is the maintenance of the Ancon Hospital. That has a 
revenue of $680,000 per annum in addition to the $500,000 which 
is appropriated in this bill. The committee decided, after a 
very careful investigation, that that hospital had too many high- 
salaried employees. They have béen hanging on there for years, 
from the time when we were employing nearly 100,000 men down 
there to dig the canal, and ever since that time this same 
bunch of high-salaried employees has been maintained, They 
are getting figures largely in exeess of what is necessary for 
hospitals in this country. The fact that we have maintained 
this large force from year to year led the committee to think 
that some of these high prices should be chopped off, and so we 
made a reduction of $50,000 in the total revenues of the hospital 
that will approximately run up to $1,000,000 per annum, 

Mr. LAYTON. What does the chairman of the subcommittee 
say is meant by those words about which I questioned the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Dentson]? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. LAYTON. The words “ aid and support of i@digent per- 
sons legally within the Canal Zone.” Are we spending money 
for the indigent on the Canal Zone? 

Mr, ANTHONY. We are. We not only do that, but we have 
a leper colony there, and we have a number of activities of that 
kind. 

Mr. LAYTON. 
an almshouse? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Largely, and this hospital does a large 
amount of work for the Government at Panama, and the re- 
ceipts are not reflected in this bill, but the income is $608,000 
from private sources. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not my friend from Delaware recognize 
that we are a sort of board of aldermen, and all the rest, for 
all these people, and that we must take care of the poor and 
indigent at this place, the same as local authorities do here” 

Mr, LAYTON. Excuse me. I am getting tender as to what 
we are doing in a communistic way. 


Is this a sort of eleemosynary institution— 
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Mr. TILSON. If that were done in a State, that would be a 
proper designation for it, but not in Panama. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And the sanitation on the Canal Zone is 
good at this time. There is no complaint about health condi- 
tions, and the usual amount of money will be expended for 
that high state of Sanitation. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I wanted toask the chairman of the sub- 
committee what the recommendation of the Budget Bureau was 
on this item? 

Mr. ANTHONY, 
dred dollars. 

Mr. STEVENSON. You cut off $108,000? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
vield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; [ vieid. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
this bill provides an increase in the salary of certain officers 
on the Canal Zone which was recommended, and which, I 
think, went into effect January 1, 1922? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Instead of providing an increase, I think we 
have provided here that there shall be no increase of salaries 
under the appropriations in this bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. There was not any increase granted 
to these officers to pay the amount charged for housing facilities? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There was an increase granted by Execu- 
tive order, and we put a provision in the bill which will take 
care of that situation. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Well, while you put in the bill a pro- 
vision that will take care of that situation, providing an in- 
crease of pay to cover the renting facilities of the officers, yet 
the housing facilities of the Canal Zone employees and the light 
und sanitation privileges have been taken away from them. Is 
not that a fact? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. Heretofore the employees 
upon the Canal Zone have had the free use of housing. They 
have had light and electricity, and free water, and all of those 
things. They have even had their yards taken care of, and 
tlower beds planted for them, at no cost to themselves. Now, 
that order has gone into effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


Six hundred and eight thousand four hun- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. ANTHONY. That order requires them to pay a reason- 
able amount, and the men object very strenuously to it. Since 
that order was issued the Governor of the Canal Zone: has 


vranted to certain of the higher-salaried officers an increase of 
S50 to $75 per month in salaries, which looks on its face like a 
sum caleulated to absorb the amount to be paid for rent. But 
to be fair to the governor and to these officials, it should be 
stuted that most of them are officers of the Army or of the Navy, 
assigned for duty down on the Canal Zone, who would be en- 
titled to free quarters, and therefore there is some merit in the 
position taken by the governor that they should not be com- 
pelled to pay for quarters on the Canal Zone. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. If the gentleman will permit me, is 


it not a fact that most of the American employees went down | 


to work on the Canal Zone because these privileges were of- 
fered to them, of free lighting and sanitation and rent? The 
conditions down there are different from what they are in our 
own country here. A mechanic in this country when he loses 
i job can go out and hunt for another one, whereas on 
Canal Zone if he loses his job there is no place for him to go. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
inittee made careful inquiry in regard to the labor conditions 
down there. We heard the officials of the Canal Zone, and we 
heard the representatives of organized labor; and while the 
inen complained very bitterly at the proposed changes, it is the 
opinion of the committee that the men are most liberally treated 
down there. It is true that reductions have been made in 
wages, but reductions in wages have been made in this country, 
und the men down there are still paid fully 25 per cent more 
for their services than similar employees receive in this country, 
and the Government is more liberal in the matter of leaves and 
all that sort of thing than any private employer. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I have read the report made by the | 
special committee, and I can not agree with all that is con- 
tained in that report. If I recall correctly, in one place it 
recommended that white Americans shail be superseded by 


If you are going to keep up the high standard 


alien blacks. 


the | 


I will say to the gentleman that the com- 
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of American workmen on that Canal Zone. we have got +o take 
care of them and make their conditions as comfortable as they 
can possibly be made; and I think it is hardly fair to raise 
the salaries of the officers on the Canal Zone and take these 
lighting and housing facilities for the employees away from 
them at the same time. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman thet in regard 
to the proposition to supersede white labor with black labor 
on the Canal Zone, that is intended to substitute natives for a 
class of white employees down there, and the gentleman can 


be assured that black labor will not be substituted for the 
higher trades and mechanical employments. 
Mr. COOPER of Ohio. A committee of the Panama Canal 


Zone employees came to me not long ago and said they were 
afraid that these conditions that have been put into effect upon 
the recommendation of this special committee were going to 
work in such a way that in a short time the high-class standard 
of American employees that we have had on the Canal Zone 
would be materially reduced, that the men would not stay there 
unless they conld get these special privileges. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to 
some of the recommendations made by the special committee in 
regard to employees at the Canal Zone, which I do not believe 
are for the best interest of the Government. This is one of their 
recommendations, 

POLICE DEPARTMENT. 

It Says that employees get i4 per cent more pay than District 
of Columbia police, and favors replacing police guards at piers, 
at the administration building, and so forth, with alien negroes, 

Now, this is the report of that committee that investigated 
there. They favor discharging every single white employee and 
substituting for them colored men from Jamaica, not one of 
whom is a citizen. What do you think of that kind of a policy? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘The gentleman does not mean to imply that 
all of those recommendations have been adopted by the Gov: 
ernor of the Canal Zone? 

Mr. NORTON. The majority of them have. That the police 
on the dock—at 2 place where we have spent millions of dollars. 
; and where a bomb could blow a large part of it into eternity, 
| causing untold damage—they recommend the discharge of all 
| white laborers, who are American citizens, and the substituting 
in their place of alien laborers, not one of whom is a citizen of 
the United States, men from Jamaica. There are many other 
recommendations, among them the following: 

Cut out cattle industry, farms, plantations. and dairies. 

Replace gold employees with silver employees. 

Replace all American chauffeurs with silver labor. 

No more free transportation to work. 

All recommendations seem to be unfavorable to the white em- 
| ployees, the American citizens, at the Canal Zone. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who wrote that special report? 

Mr. NORTON. This special committee. Is pot that a fact? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I will be very much obliged to the gentle- 


man if he will point out the page of the report where that 
recommendation is made. IT hold that report in my hand, the 
report of that special committee, and I would like to know 
where it makes uny such broad recommendation as the gentle- 
man claims. 

Mr. NORTON. I 
written report which 


will have to get back the original type- 
L had, which I let another party take 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have a copy of the printed report here, 

Mr. NORTON. It is not a printed report. It is a typewrit- 
ten report, and I let another party take the original. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 1 hold in my hand the report of the special 
Panama Canal Commission, the letter from the Governor of the 
Panama Canal to the Secretary of War. IL have read that 
port from cover to cover, and I find nothing to warrant 
statements made by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. NORTON. ‘That is the recommendation, word for word, 
and I will get the original report if the gentleman it. 
giving the language that was taken down by the stenographer, 
which I have read. 


re- 
the 


Wwints 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp| if that report that he just 
referred to recommends taking away from the Panama Canal 


| employees the housing facilities? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, ves; and the Governor of the Panama 
Canal increased the salaries of some the high-priced em- 
ployees, and your committee believed in treating all alike, and 


ot 


put a provision in this bill whereby they could not be increased 
to take care of the amount of rent that they will be obliged 
‘to pay in the future. We are treating all alike. 
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Mr. COOPER of Ohie. 
ther question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
governor? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We did not, nor did we provide for the 
$4,000 recommended for the purpose of his entertaining guests 
going through the canal. 


Will the gentleman yield for a fur- 


Did you increase the salary ef the 


t =) 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Did the special report provide for 
that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I: was not recommended by the Secre- 


tary of War. The Secretary of War is not responsible, and 
your committee is not responsible for the recommendations of 
that special committee. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
Secretary of War, 

Mr. ANTHONY. But the Secretary of War and the Budget 
officer have net made any such outlandish recommendation. 

Mr. NORTON. I have read the recommendation for the police 
department. Now, I will read the recommendation for the fire 
department. Is not this the report of the commission? 

Let me read the recommendation with reference to the fire 
department ; 


Employees 


The commission was appointed by the 


vet 11 per cent more pay than District of Columbia fire- 


men Volunteer white firemen of Balboa. Cristobal, Pedro Miguel, and 
Gatun, and cut down paid force, substituting negroes. Apply two- 


platoon system under conditions recommended. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman understands that theslaw 
gives these men 25 per cent more pay. 

Mr. NORTON, I appreciate that, but was not this in the re- 
port? : 

Mr. ANTHONY. The governor told us that the men are re- 
ceiving the full 25 per cent. 

Mr. NORTON. Let me read the names of the parties who 
signed this report that constituted this special committee sent 
to the Panama Canal Zone. It was composed of Gen. William 
ID. Conner, United States Army; Capt. Alfred Brooks Frey, 
United States Naval Reserve; Mr. H. P. Wilson; and Mr. F. A. 
Moliter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. All time has expired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison. ] 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For civil government of the 


Panama Canal and Canal Zone: Salaries 


of district judge, $7,500; district attorney, $5,000; marshal, $5,000; 
and for gratuities and necessary clothing for indigent discharged 
prisoners, $875,000: Provided, That no part of this sum shall be used 
for making payments to the Government of Panama for postage stamps. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let it be read for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ANTHONY: Page 130, lines and 25, after the 
word “ prisoners,” strike out the figures $875,000 and the proviso “ that 
no part of this sum shall be used for making payments to the Govern- 
ment for postage stamps,” and insert in lieu thereof “ $915,000,” 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman before 
pressing the point of order if the salary of the United States 
marshal has net been increased under this item frem what is 
authorized by haw? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not that I know of. 

Mr. WALSH. It was carried for $5,000 last year and the 
year before, but my recollectiton is that that is a $500 increase 
from the basic salary. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee has no information in that 
regard. It was carried at $5,000 last year, and I believe in 
preceding bills it was for $5,000. 

Mr. WALSH. I think during the war, because of certain 
conditions, it was felt that the salary might be increased, and 
it was permitted in an appropriation bill to increase it to 
$5,000. Of course, that is more than a great many United 
States marshals get in this country. I do not know as there 
is anything particular down there now after the war is over 
which would, in view of the fact that other high ofticers have 
been subjected to a reduction of salary, call fer the continu- 
ance of this salary at $5,000. I may be in error as to the 
basic salary. 

Mr. BURTON. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. In regard to this appropriation for indigent 
discharged prisoners, $875,000, which I understund is to be 
changed by amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 


oo 
“2 


Will the gentlenran yield? 
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Mr. ANTHONY. That covers all the civil expenses of the 
island, and the relief of indigent prisoners is a very small part 
of it. 

Mr. BURTON. That covers back to the top of page 120? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; simply for the civil government of the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to 
doubtful. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I talked with my friend fron 
Kansas [Mr. TincHer}, who has visited the Canal Zone and 
is more fimiliar with conditions there than I am, never having 
been there myself, and he thinks that irrespective of the basic 
salary the point of order ought not to be pressed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have looked up the basic salary and I fing 
that authority is given to the President to fix the salary of 
the officer in question, and it has evidently been fixed by 
Executive order. ; 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the peint of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 130, lines 23 and 25, after the word “ prisoners,” in line 23, 
strike out $875,000 and the language “ provided that no part of this 
sum shall be used for making payments to the Government of Panama 
for postage stamps” and insert in lieu thereof “‘ $915,000.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. When the Governor of the Panama Cana! 
Zone was before the committee he recommended that the pay- 
ment of postage from the Canal Zone be discontinued. The 
conimittee thought that it was proper that it should be dis- 
coutinued as investigation showed that it was not based on any 
law that we could find. The only authority was a supplementary 
agreement made by Mr. Taft many years ago that we would pay 
them annually this sum in lieu of postage from the Canal Zone. 

All this was done after we had agreed to pay the Panaman 
Government $250,000 annually in lieu of all claims of this kind. 
This agreement was undoubtedly of a supplementary nature, 
and while there was legislation afterwards which was supposed 
to ratify all Executive acts, yet there is some doubt as to our 
authority to appropriate the noney. However, since the action 
of your committee was taken and this language was inserted 
in the bill, the State Department believes that it would be 
hardly advisable at this time to discontinue making that pay- 
ment. Therefore, the committee asks that that language be 
stricken from the bill and that the appropriation be increased 
to $915,000 to take care of the payment. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kansas by striking the figures 
** $915,000” and inserting in lieu thereof the figures “ $950,000.” 


me that it is a little mite 


report the amendment 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois. offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DENISON to the amendment offered by Mr 
ANTHONY: Strike out “$915,000” and insert in lieu thereot 


** $950,000,” 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, the Governor of the Panama 
Canal Zone estimated for the civil government of the Canal 
Zone, before he appeared before the Budget Committee—that 
is, when he sent in his estimates—that it would require $991,815 
After his conference with the Director of the Budget, and after 
being appealed to to make a reduction in these requirements, 
he reduced the estimate down to $973,240 as the minimum, and 
that is the very lowest that he recommended up to that time. 
The governor sent a cablegram since the bill was reported, 
which I want to read. He undoubtedly sent it to the chair 
man of the committee. J simply have a copy of it. The cable- 
gram reads as follows: 


It is impracticable to continue civil government expenditures at the 
rate of expenditure for 1922. Both these services were considered care 
fully by the Budget officer with data at hand last fall. Later data 


enables me to agree that their recommendations can be reduced to 
figures above given ($950,000), but to advise that any further cul 


can be accomplished only by abandonment of some, necessary service. 
The governor down there has been economizing in every Way 
possible, and during the war he cut the expenditures down 
just as low as he could. They allowed a great many things 
te get out of repair, and that explains the statement. I give 
this for what it may be worth. Here is the testimony of the 
man who knows and who is responsible down there, and he 
says that any further cut must be accomplished by the abandon- 
ment ef certain services down there. That means any cut below 
the $950,000, and yet the committee has arbitrarily refused to 
allow more than $915,000. I do not think that ought to be 
dene. I think we are now beginning to gradually encroach 


upen the efficiency of the organization at the Panama Canal, 
and it is up to the Cengress to say whether you want to do il 
or not, 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. ¥es. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has r xpired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimows consent to 
proceed for one minute more. 

' The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Has the gentleman considered that the 
current year’s appropriation is $900,000, $15,000 less than we 
are proposing now, that what the committee proposes is an 
increase, and that the population down there is being reduced. 

Mr. DENISON. The governor says it is impracticable to run 
the Government on the same expenditures as last year. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But we are giving him $15,000 more. 

Mr. DENISON. No; you are giving him $35,000 less than he 
asked for. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But $15,000 more than he asked for this 
year, 

Mr. DENISON. He is now asking for $950,000 as a minimum ; 
and | think the committee ought to observe the governor’s sug- 
gestion and grant the amount he says is absolutely necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kansas, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think there should be a 
correction in punctuation in line 23, page 130, and that the 
comma there after the word “ prisoners” should be changed 
to a semicolon, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
made, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I also ask unanimous con- 
seut that the total amount in line 1, page 131, may be increased 
by $40,000 and the totals correeted elsewhere wherever it is 
necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the correction will be 
made, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of the foregoing appropriations for the Panama Canal shail 
be used to pay the salary for any position at a rate in excess of the 
rate in effeet for such position on June 30, 1921. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph beginning in line 8 and ending in 
line 11. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is net advised as to what the 
gentleman makes the point of order against. 

Mr. DENISON, Against the paragraph beginning in line 8, 
page 131. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it is purely a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, if the gentleman jould like to 
be heard 


Without objection, the eorreetion will be 


Mr. DENISON. Unless, of course, the Chair has made up his 


mind, 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks very clearly it is a 
limitation of appropriation. He has ruled that way a number 
of times, but if the gentleman has something to say, however, 
the Chair will hear him. 
Mr. DENISON. I had something to say, but I do not want 
to talk just to hear myself talking. 


in the bill is not in order, I think, while it is a limitation, it 
existing law, and I think it does not reduce ex- 
penditures as far as appears on the face of the bill. 

lhe CHAIRMAN, The Chair has repeatedly during 
progress of this bill ruled in order paragraphs very much like 
this on the ground that they were limitations. 
no possible question whatever as to its being a limitation, pure 
and simple, and he overrules the point of order. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. I move to strike out of the bill the paragraph beginning 
in line 8 and running to line 11, page 131. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


changes 


Amendment by Mr. DENISON: Page 131, strike out all of lines 8 to 


11, inclusive. 


If the Chair has made up | 
his mind, I do not want to be heard, but I think this paragraph | 


the | 


The Chair has | 
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Mr. DENISON. Now, I would like to ask the chairman eof 
the committee how long he is going to keep the committee in 
session? I would like to have a fuller attendanee of the com- 
mittee here when we discuss this matter. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Our intention was to finish the reading of 
the bill and have the bill reported back to the House, and, 
after the previous question is moved, to adjourn. 

Mr. DENISON. I wish the chafrman of the commiitee would 
let this matter go over until we have more Members here. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would not think that would be necessary. 
There are only two or three paragraphs, which have been carried 
for several years, remaining to be read. 

Mr. DENISON. I think this paragraph is of 


importance. 
Mr. ANTHONY. 
| 


considerable 


I hardly think we would be justified in 
doing that. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss this. 

Now, the existing law, the Panama Canal act, provides that 
the salary of the canal employees may be fixed by the Presi- 
dent, not to exceed 25 per cent abeve the existing wages for 
similar employment in the Government service in the States. 
That is the fundamental law of the Canal Zone, and has been 
since 1912, and in the construction of that fundamental aet the 
canal administration has been paying all empleyees on the 
Canal Zone since 1912 the same wages that are paid for similar 
work in this country plus 25 per cent. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman says all employees. 
Does not this refer to skilled mechanies? 

Mr. DENISON. No; they have been paying all white em- 
ployees the prevailing wages in this country plus 25 per cent. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. You can not classify commen laborers 
in the statement you have been making, can you? The gentle- 
man means mechanies, bricklayers, carpenters, machinists, and 
so forth. 

Mr. DENISON. No; the gentleman is mistaken. All white 
employees on the Canal Zone are paid 25 per cent above similar 
employment in the States. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
in the United States? 

Mr. DENISON. I am not saying commen labor; I say all 
white labor, and as a rule it is only white labor that is used 
in skilled employment. Now, gentlemen, this may not appear 
of much importance to you, but I know it is of great importance 
to the working forees of the Canal Zone. Most of our men down 
there have been there fer a number of years. Conditions of 
living are not the same there as here. The Government has 
adopted and followed the policy of paying 25 per cent higher 
wages down there than is paid here in the States, and that 
policy is provided for by the Panama Canal act. 

Now, here is a proviso put in the bill which changes that 
existing law. In other words, the rate of wages that hus been 
paid since 1912 can no longer be paid, and we are changing 
existing law. I think that paragraph is out of order, in the 
first place, because it does change existing law and does not 
upon its face reduce expenditures. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. You say the salaries of none of 
these people have been raised since 1921? 

Mr. DENISON. It depends on whether the salaries in the 
United States have been increased. There have been some 
decreases. 1 doubt whether this bill decreases expenditures 
at all, because when wages are reduced in the United States 
they have to automatically reduce them on the Canal Zone. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘The increases have not been made in 
salaries of mechanics and laborers, and this provides only 
the salaries of about half a dozen on the Canal Zone. 

Mr. DENISON. It applies to all down there. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It says “ salaries,” not wages. 
employees are on a per diem basis, and the word 
would not affect them at all. 

Mr. DENISON. I want to discuss this question of salaries 
which, I think, the gentleman has reference to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can read, if the gentleman wants me, 
salaries he has reference to. 

Mr. DENISON. There are just 19 men you have reference to? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Here is the situation: All during the war, 
when wages were mounting higher and higher in the States, 
they automatically increased in the Canal Zone, but the gov- 
ernor appealed to his official force there, the marine superin- 
tendent and others—I think there were 19 or 20 of them—to 
not ask any increase in their compensation on account of the 
increased cost of operating the canal, and the decrease in the 
| canal revenues. As the world’s shipping was destroyed the 
canal revenue kept decreasing each year. But the expenses of 
| the canal kept increasing. Now, the governor appealed to these 


How could you base common labor 
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men, 19 or 20 of them, to not ask for any increases but to go 
ahead and work on the same salaries, and every one of them 
did so. They never have asked for an increase and never have 
received any. The Government, of course, has been furnishing 
them living quarters, houses and all the other emoluments that 
have gone to all the other employees of the canal. Now, 
recently the administration has changed its policy down there, 
and they all are now required ‘to pay rent, which I think is the 
proper thing. But the result of it is that these officials, who 
were faithful during the war and never asked for an increase 
and never received any, have had their wages reduced, whereas 
everybody else down there has had an increase. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN Is 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BEGG. Is not it a fact that practically everybody has 
had his wages reduced within the past two years? 

Mr. DENISON, I think that is the case, asa rule. 

Mr. BEGG. And these men are no exception to unybody 
else, either in the service or out of the service. 

Mr. DIENISON. I think they are, because they did not get an 
increase during the war. The only others that I know of that 
did not get an increase are the Members of Congress. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I can not understand why the gentle- 
man from Illinois includes skilled mechanics in this group he is 
talking about, because they are paid on an hourly basis—so 
mnuch an hour. 

Mr. DENISON. In what group? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. In this 
salaries will be reduced. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is nobody reduced, except 16. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman is mistaken. The governor 
has sent a communication which says that he has reduced the 
force down there, and he has added duties to some of the other 
employees, and by reason of their added duties and responsi- 
bilities he has increased their salaries. Now, this limitation will 
take away this increase which has been given to them by reason 
of their increased duties. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is exactly what we intend to do, take it 
away from them. He had no authority to give it to them in the 
beginning. 

Mr. DENISON. I think he has. He has been cutting down 
the force of employees and reducing the number of men working 
down there—I think from 18,000 to about 11,000. Now, as the 
result of that reduction in force he has put extra duties upon 
some of those that are remaining, and he has, by reason of com- 
bining these jobs, if I may use that term, added additional 
duties to those who are there, and he ought to give them a little 
increase. But this will prevent him from doing so. I think this 
limitation ought to be stricken from the bill, and I hope you 
will do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. FISH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN 
from New York rise? 

Mr. FISH. I rise to ask unanimous consent to return to page 
91 to enable me to offer a single amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to return to page 91 for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. WALSH. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Reserving the right to object, has an ob- 
jection been made? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the right to object. 

Mr. MONDELL rose 

The CHATRMAN. 
from Wyoming rise? 

Mr. MONDELL. To strike out the last word. 

Mr. FISH. Has any objection been made to my request? 

Mr. SISSON. Several objections have been made, but in order 
to test the question I will withdraw my objection and see if 
anybody else objects. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is ybjection 
genileman from New York |Mr. FisH]? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Let us know what the gentleman's 
amendment is. 

Mr. FISH. It is an amendment to increase the salary 
the organist from $1,500 to $2,000 at the Military Academy 
West Point. You started on the consideration of the bill 





there objection? [After a pause.] 


group where he says the 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 


lor what purpose does the gentleman 


The gentleman from Mississippi reserved 
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about page 90 on Saturday, when I did not -happen to be here 
I ask unanimous consent to offer the amendment. I do not think 
the chairman of the subcommittee has any objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to say that the gentleman from New York is interested in {ho 
Military Academy at West Point, inasmuch as he lives hear 
there. He was not here when we passed that particular item 
on Saturday. I told him I would not object if he asked to ro 
turn to page 90 for the purpose of offering a single amendment 
without extended debate. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that an amendment is pending 
which ought to be disposed of first. I do not object to the 
gentleman’s request to return to page 91 later on. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Chairman, there is not a quorum present 
I understood they were going to try to get through the bill this 
afternoon and move the previous question. Now, it seems i; is 
proposed to return to a part of the bill that has been passed. 
If you are going to return to page 91 and offer an amendment 


| it may have to be debated, and somebody else may offer another 


amendment, and I will call for a quorum, because I am not go 
ing to agree to it. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Trtson). The question is on agreeing 


| to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 


DENISON]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu| 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FisH: Page 91, lime 13, strike out 
“$1,500 and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,000.” 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman. I make a point of ordet 


against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. The point of order is that that is a change 
of law, not authorized by law. This committee has religiousl) 
refrained from increasing any salaries beyond the amount fixed 
by law. I do not want any gentleman here to offer an amen- 
ment in violation of that law now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from New York able to 
cite to the Chair a law that will sustain his amendment ? 

Mr. FISH. Iam not aware that there is any law against in 
creasing the salary of this official. 

Mr. SISSON. ‘There is, though. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lust 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. A question of order is pending against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York | Mr 
Fisu]. In the absence of any law sustaining the gentleman's 
contention, the Chair sustains the point of order, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman. IT move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do so, Mr. Chairman, simply to remark 
that in the consideration of these Panama Canal items oul 
minds are directed to the four corners of the Republic. Several 
days ago we heard from the storm-swept and rock-bound coast 
of Maine, and we found that the flag still flew there, and thiat 
the Republican majority was quite up to the standard. | .\) 
plause.} To-day, from the far-off Pacific, from Hawaii, comes 
the news that a Republican Delegate has been elected by the 
accustomed Republican majority. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of orde 
that we should have a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s point of orde! 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that there is ' 
quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair wili count. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withdraw it if you are going to fis! 
the bill to-night, but there is a lot of hot air being indulged 1" 
here. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amen! 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In addition there is appropriated for the operation, maintenance, «0' 
extension of waterworks, sewers, and pavements in the cities of Pani 
and Colon, during the fiscal year 1923, the necessary portions oi cn 
sums as shall be paid as water rentals or directly by the Governt 
of Panama for such expenses. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, 
ment, 


n 


I offer the following umened 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sisson: Page 138, after line 8, add the 
following paragraph: 

In measuring vessels and determining the tolls to be paid thereon at 
the Panama Canal the measurement shall be made and tonnage de- 
termined in all cases by the Panama Canal rules as they now exist or 
as they may be changed from time to time, and the tonnage arrived at 
by those rules shall be the tonnage to which shall be applied the rate 
fixed by the President for the purpose of determining the tolls to be 
collected, and shall be the tonnage to which shall be applied the 
maximum and minimum rates now fixed by law or hereafter to be fixed 
for the purpose of determining the maximum and minimum tolls which 
may be charged. 

“All laws and parts of laws, rules, and regulations in conflict with 
this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 

Mr. WALSH. Is this the provision which passed the House 
last year? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. My friend perhaps is familiar with the 
reason for this amendment. The amount that the Government 
lost last year by virtue of the present rules for the measure- 
ment of the tonnage of ships going through the canal was 
something over $2,000,000 in tolls. At this late hour I do not 
expect to go into any lengthly discussion, because the matter 
has been here before. This is urged very strongly by the au- 
thorities in control of the Panama Canal. It meets with the 
approval of the subcommittee, and I think of everyone who has 
investigated this matter. This amendment is in the exact lan- 
e of the amendment which the authorities have heretofore 
My impression is that this went through the House at 
time and went out in the Senate. The present Governor of 
the Canal Zone is a man of ability, I think, and capable of mak- 
ng a suecess of that institution down there if we will give him 
leeway, and he is very anxious that this amendment shall go 
I agree with him very heartily. I am sure the gentleman 
rom Massachusetts will understand the proposition as well as 

member of the subeommittee, because it has been before 
the House on a previous occasion. 

MADDEN. It will bring about $2,000,000 a year revenue 
) the Treasury, will it not? 

SISSON. A little over $2,000,000; yes. 

DENISON. Mr. Chairman, this proposition came up as 
a1 separate bill in the last Congress. It was considered by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, reported to 
the House, and after a full debate was passed by an over- 
whelming vote of the House. It went to the Senate and was 
referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, and there it 
was put to sleep, 
the chairman of that committee and urged upon them the im- 
partance of this legislation and asked them to have a meeting 
und consider it and let the Senate consider it, there was never 
a meeting even called to consider it at the other end of the 
Capitol. This legislation is important by reason of the fact 
that the language used in the Panama Canal act, providing for 
the method of measuring vessels for the purpose of collecting 
olls, Was very unfortunate, so that when it was finally inter- 
preted by the Attorney General’s department it was held that 
the United States rules of measurement should apply instead 
of the Panama Canal rules, which Congress evidently intended 
should apply. The result is that under the present rules of 
hieasurement no cargo on the open deck of the ship is included 
in the measurement for tolls purposes. No space counted 
except that which is inclosed. That is the United States rule. 

In other words, under the United States rules of measure- 
ment only those parts of vessels are measured that are in- 
closed, while under the Panama Canal rules of measurement 
all parts of the vessel that are used for carrying cargo are 
measured. The Panama Canal act has been construed to 
require the United States rules of measurement. The result 
is that we collect no tolls at all for all that freight that can 
be and is carried on the open decks of vessels going through the 
al. Lumber and cattle and other similar freight is loaded on 
the open decks and go through the canal free. 

Clearly this ought not to be permitted, and this is especially 
so since the statistics show that over 80 per cent of the tolls 
Wwe are losing by reason of the rules of Measurement goes to 
foreign shippers while only about 20 per cent of it is saved 
to American shippers. We are losing about $2,000,000 in tolls 
each year, SO per cent of which goes to fcreign shippers. 
ror this reason the amendment of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi ought to be adopted. 
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Mr. WALSH. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I recall the consideration of that measure, and I recall 


the explanation made in-the last Congress. What I want to 
be sure of is that this is the identical act that previously 
We have not had an opportunity to examine 


passed the House. 
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it, at least I did not know it was to be offered, and while it 
may be desirable to bring about what the House passed as a 
separate act on a previous occasion I think it is rather unwise 
to put a provision like this on an appropriation bill, when it 
is clearly legislation, unless the gentleman is sure that it is 
the same language which previously passed the House. 

Mr. SISSON. It is the same language, but, of course, we 
passed it in the form of a bill. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the proposed amendment that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. SISSON. I think the amendment I offer clearly 
subject to a point of order under the previous rulings of the 
Chair, but I think, however, it is a point of order that ought 
not to be made, because by making it the Treasury loses or did 
lose last year a little more than $2,000,000 on the tonnage that 
passed through the canal. 

Mr. CURRY. I make the point of order because it entails 
further tolls on the coastwise trade, and we ought not to collect 
any tolls at all on coastwise ships through the Panama Canal. 
It is an additional toll on the lumber that goes through the 
canal from the west to the east coast. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment js clearly legislation on 
an appropriation bill, and therefore the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with amendnrents to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed .the chair, Mr. Tinson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10871) 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activ- 
ities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, and for other purposes, and had directed him to report 
the same back with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 


is 


PROHIBITING THE IMPORTATION AND USE OF “NARCOTIC DRUGS 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
(No. 852) from the Committee on Ways and Means on H. R. 
2193, amending the narcotic drug act. 


The SPEAKER. The'Clerk will report the title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 2193) amending section 6 of the act approved January 


17, 1914, entitled “An act to amend an actventitled ‘An act prohibiting 
the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal purposes,’ 
approved February 9, 1909.” 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GARNER reserved all points of order. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp which I made this afternoon, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp some remarks made by me recently at a 
dinner given at the Hotel Ambassador, in New York, on the 
occasion of the fiftieth birthday of my friend, Charles W. Hoyt, 


head of the advertising firm of Hoyt’s Service (Inc.) My 
subject was “ Pending Tariff Legislation.” 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 
There was no objection. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 
Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 


ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9606. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to extend the time for payment of charges due on reclamation 
projects, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. ANTHONY. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 35 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until Tuesday, March 
1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. STEENERSON: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Ronds. H. R. 10244. A bill repealing the law relating to the 
termination of leases for post-office. premises; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 839). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEENERSON: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 10941. A bill authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to grant permission to use special canceling stamps or post- 
marking dies; without amendment (Rept. No. 840). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEENERSON: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 10740. A bill providing for a “ Don’t Miss 300th 
Anniversary Celebration, Gloucester, Mass., August, 1923,” can- 
cellation stump to be used by the Gloucester, Mass., post office; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 841). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HICKS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10909. A 
bill to authorize the President to cancel or modify certain con- 
tracts for battleships and battle cruisers, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 849). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10925. <A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of War to sell real property known 
as the Pittsburgh storage supply depot, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 851). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. 
bill for the relief of Horace G. Knowles: 


H. 
with 


R. 8656. <A 
amendments 


(Rept. No. 842). Referred. to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 513. A 


bill for the relief of George R. Campbell, Milton B. Germond, 
and Walter D. Long; without amendment (Rept. No. 843). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9160. A 
bill to reimburse John Anderson, former postmaster at Sanborn, 
Knox County, Ind., for stamps and funds stolen from the post 
office: with amendments (Rept. No. 844}. Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROSE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7010. A bill for 
the relief of Southern Transportation Co.; with an amendment 


(Rept. No. 845). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
Mr. ROSE: Committee on Claims. S. 494. An act for the 


relief of Benjamine O. Kerlee; with amendments (Rept. No. 
846). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9887. A bill 
for the relief of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 847). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


House. 
Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 1784. An act 
for the relief of John B. Elliott; without amendment (Rept. 


No. 848). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 2599. An act for 
the relief of the receiver of the Gulf, Florida & Aldbama Rail- 
way Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 850). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 





- 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

sy Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 11065) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State and Justice for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; committed 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 11066) to provide for the 
creation, organization, administration, and maintenance of a 
naval reserve and a Marine Corps reserve; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ANSORGE: A bill (H. R. 11067) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 












RECORD—HOUSE. 


By Mr. WHITE of Mainé: A bill (H. R. 11068) providins 
for the conveyance to the town of Edgecomb, in the State of 
Maine, of the Fort Edgecomb Military Reservation for py); 
use; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 11069) for the purchase 
a post-office site at Wauseon, Ohio; to the Committee on p 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11070) for the purchase of a post-oftice sito 
at Bryan, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings anq 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11071) for the erection of a Federal uitg 
ing at Napoleon, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 11072) to secure to tho 
surviving husband or wife of a deceased. Indian the same prop 
erty rights as are given to other persons in like station within 
the domicile of such deceased Indian and to grant to the syp- 
viving husband or wife of a deceased Indian similar rizhts 
where such rights are not provided by the laws of the domictio 
of such deceased Indian, and for other purposes; to the 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 11073) to provide that all social, 
fraternal, and benevolent organizations and societies file a list 
showing the names and addresses of the members of the par 
ticular organizations or societies with the Postmaster Genera] 
of the United States and the local postmaster: to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11074) to authorize Federg| 
farm loans on lands under United States reclamation projecis 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DEAL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 295) for the relief 
of citizens of Cradock, Va.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 


of 


iblie 


Com- 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 11075) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 11076) granting a pension ' 
Mary Becker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11077) granting an increas» 
of pension to Jane EK. Kernan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 11078) for the relief 0: 
Mary Ann Shipping Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 11079) for the relie! of 
Preston Stanfield, alias P. B. Stanfill; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (AH. R. 11080) grant 
ing a pension to Sarah J. Gray; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 11081) granting an 
increase of pension to Peter Loftus; to the Committee on [en 
sions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 11082) granting a pension 
to Malinda Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


he 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were {iti 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4845. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of the Aimer 
ican Fruit & Vegetable Shippers’ Association, Chicago, [!! 
relative to tariff revision ; to the Committee on Ways and Meiis 

4846. Also (by request), resolutions adopted by the New hn; 
land Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, represe!' 
ing 55,549 members, urging the passage of House Joint Resol! 
tion 159, to prohibit sectarian appropriations ; to the Commi'tec 
on the Judiciary. 

4847. Also (by request), resolutions adopted by the central 
Pennsylvania conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, ani 
of the Laymen’s Association of the same conference, joil!:\ 
representing 98,000 members, urging the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 159, to prohibit sectarian appropriations ; to the Con 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4848. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Resolution of [\° 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, urging that the nav) 


yard at Philadelphia be continued in use as a repair and sup)?! 
station and aS a reserve basin for yessels allowed under ‘’! 
terms of the treaty limiting our naval strength; to the Cou 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 











1849. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Whitewater, in the State of Wisconsin, against the passage of 
House bill 9753; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4850. Also, petition of citizens of Janesville, Wis., praying for 
an amendment to the postal employees’ pension law ; to the Com- 
inittee on the Judiciary. 

4851. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Flatbush Chamber of 
Commerce, Brooklyn, requesting that construction and repair 
work be continued there; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

4852. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Chandler Motors of 
New England, Boston, Mass., urging passage of House bill 9722; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4853. Also, petition of F. S. Lawrence, Boston, Mass., recom- 
mending the passage of H. R. 2894; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. ’ 

i854. By Mr. GORMAN: Petition of citizens of Chicago and 
suburbs, of the State of Illinois, protesting against the passage 
of H. R. 9753; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4855. By Mr. HAWES: Petition of the Hellenic Community 
St. Nicholas, Hellenic Brotherhood of Keathera, Hellenic Pro- 
gressive Society. Hellenic Ladies’ Society Helping, Hellenic 
Brotherhood of Zante, Hellenic Society of Eapiros, of St. Louis, 
Mo.,” urging amendments to the immigration law; to the Com- 
mittee on Naturalization and Immigration. 

1856. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Eastern Federation of 
eed Merchants, Bullville, N. Y., relative to abuses of power by 
all county agents: to the Committee on Agriculture. 

f57. Also, petition of the Commercial Casualty Insurance 
Co., Newark, N. J., relative to certain legislation: to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

i858. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of J. B. Tanner, of Tanner, 
Gilman & Ellis, certified public accountants, of Chicago, Ill. in- 
dorsing Senate bill 2531, for the protection of the degree of cer- 
tified public accountant in the District of Columbia: to the 
Conmittee on the District of Columbia. 

tS59. Also, petition of William Williston, president Veterans’ 
Affiliated Council, and others, of Sacramento, Calif., urging the 
ehactinent of the adjusted compensation bill at this session of 
Congress: to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

160, By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of the Farmers’ Local 
Union of Agency, Iowa, urging investigation of the Federal Re- 
serve Board: to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

4861. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Indiau County, Pa., urging passage of H. R. 8086; to the Com- 
inittee on Agriculture, 

4862. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Luke Stacy and 39 other 
citizens of New Virginia, Iowa, protesting against the passage 
of H. R.. 9753; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4863. Also. petition of Maxwell Green and 261 other citizens 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.. and the city of New York, asking for the 
passage of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the Com- 
inittee on Education. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, J/arch 28, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 16, 1922.) 


The Senate met in open executive session at 12 o'clock merid 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

NAVAL ARMAMENT TREATY. 

Mr. that the pending treaty 
With, 

The Senate. as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, proceeded te consider the treaty between the United 
States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, agreeing 
to a limitation of naval armament. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
treaty. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this is a very important treaty, 
I think we ought to have a quorum of the Senate present while 
the treaty is being read. I make the point of no quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
auswered to their names: 


LODGE. I ask be proceeded 


The Secretary will read the 


Ashurst Caraway Ernst Hale 

Ball Colt Fernald Harris 
Rorah Culberson France Harrison 
Bursum Cummins Gerry Johnson 
Cameron Dial Glass Jones, Wash, 
Capper kdge Gooding Kellogg 
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King Oddie Sheppard Wadsworth 
La Follette Overman Simmons Walsh, Mass 
Lenroot Owen Spencer Walsh, Mont. 
Lodge c Page Stanfield Warren 
McCormick Pepper Sterling Watson, Ga, 
McNary Phipps Sutherland Williams 
Moses Pittman Swanson Willis 

Myers Poindexter Townsend 

Nelson Pomerene Trammell 

New Rawson Underwood 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], the 
Senator from Vermont [{Mr. DittincHam]. the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Caper], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] are detained at a meeting 
of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my 
SMITH] is detained on business of the Senate. 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was requested to announce 
that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norgis], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McKINLEy], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Har- 
RELD], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. NicHoLson], the Senator from South Da 
kota (Mr. Norseck], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hertin], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RAaNnspet], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetriar], and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. KENDRICK] are absent on business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Secre- 
tary will proceed with the reading of the treaty. 


colleague 


I ask that 


{ Mr. 
this 


The reading of the treaty was resumed, and during the 
reading, 

Mr. LODGE. Unless there is objection, I ask that there 
may be dispensed with the reading of section 2, comprising 


tables showing the figures as to the age and the tonnage of the 
ships from year to vear, as provided for in the treaty. They 
are very complicated tables, but, of course, if any Senator de- 
sires to have them read they will be read. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. they are really quite illuminating 
and instructive. I do not want to insist upon the reading if the 
Senator will explain them. 

Mr. LODGE. Let them be read, then. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I suggest that no Senator 
stand them from the reading, but any Senator miuay 
them from following the printed page. 

Mr. LODGE. Never mind: let the tables be read. 

The reading of the treaty was resumed and concluded 
is us follows: 


can under- 
understand 


and it 


EXECUTIVE L—LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMAMEN‘ 
TREATY BETWEEN THe UNitev States, Tue Beririsu Empine, FRance 
IvALY, AND JAPAN, AGREEING TO A LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMA 
MENT. 
The United States of America, the British Empire, France, 


Italy, and Japan ; 
Desiring to contribute to the maintenance of the general 
peace and to reduce the burdens of competition in armament: 
Have resolved, with a view to accemplishing these purposes, 
to conclude a treaty to limit their respective naval armainent, 
and to that end have appointed as their plenipotentiaries : 


The President of the United States of America: Charles 
Evans Hughes, Henry Cabot Lodge, Oscar W. Underwood, 


Elihu Root. citizens of the United States: 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Brit 
ain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seus, 
Emperor of India: The Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour 
O. M., M. P.. Lord President of His Privy Council; the Right 
Hon. Buron Lee of Fareham, G. B. E.. K. C. B., First Lord of 
His Admiralty; the Right Hon. Sir Auckland Campbell Geddes 
Kk. C. B.. His Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the United States of America; 

And for the Dominion of Canada: 
Laird Borden. G. C. M. G.. Ik. C.; 

For the Commonwealth of Australia: Right 
George Foster Pearce, Minister for Home and Territories: 

For the Dominion of New Zealand: The Hon. Sir Jolin Wit- 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert 


Senator the 


liam Salmond, K. C., Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
Zealand ; 

For the Union of South Africa: The Right Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour, O. M., M. P.; 

For India: The Right Hon. Valingman Sankaranarayana 


Indian Council of State: 
tepublic : Mr. Albert Sarraut, 
Mr. Jules 


Srinivasa Sastri, Member of the 
The President of the French 
Deputy, Minister of the Colonies ; 


J. Jusserand, Am- 
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bassador Extraordinary -and Plenipotentiary to the United 
States of America, Grand Cross of the National Order of the 
Legion of Honor; 

His Majesty the King of Italy: The Hon. Carlo Sehanzer, 
Senator of the Kingdom; the Hen. Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, Sena- 
tor of the Kingdom, His Ambassador Hxtraordinary and Pleni- 
potentary at Washington; the Hon. Luigi Albertini, Senator of 
the Kingdom ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: Baron Tomosaburo Kato, 
Minister for the Navy Junii, a member of the First Class of the 
Imperial Order of the Grand Cordon of the ‘Rising Sun with the 
Paulownia Flower; Baron Kijuro Shidehara, His Ambassador 
bxtraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington, Joshii, a 
member of the First Class of the Imperial Order of the Rising 
Sun: Mr. Masanao Hanihara, Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Jushii, a member of the Second Class of the Imperial Order 
of the Rising Sun; 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, found to be in geod and due form, have agreed as 
follows: , 

CHAPTER I. 
General provisions relating to the limitation of naval armament. 
ARTICLE I. 

The contracting powers agree to limit their respective naval 

armament as provided in the present treaty. 
ARTICLE II. 

The contracting powers may retain, respectively, the capital 
ships which are specified in Chapter II, part 1. On the coming 
into ferce of the present treaty, but subject to the following pro- 
visions of this artiele, all other capital ships, built or building, 
of the United States, the British Empire, and Japan-shall be dis- 
posed of as prescribed in Chapter II, part 2. 

In addition to the capital-ships specified in Chapter II, part 1, 
the United States may complete and retain two ships of the 
West Virginia class now under construction. On the comple- 
tien of these two ships the Nerth Daketa and Delaware shall 
be disposed of as prescribed in Chapter II, part 2. 

The British Empire may, in accordance with the replacement 
table in Chapter II, part 3, construct two new capital ships not 
exceeding 35,000 tons (35,560 metric tens) standard displace- 
ment each. On the completion of the said two ships the Thun- 
derer, King George V, Ajax, and Centurion shall be disposed of 
as prescribed in Chapter II, part 2. 

Articr® Iii. 

Subject to the provisions of Article II, the contracting powers 
shall abandon their respective capital ship building pregrams, 
and no new capital ships shall be constructed or acquired by any 
of the contracting powers except replacement tonnage which 
may be constructed or acquired as specified in Chapter II, 
part 3. 

Ships which are replaced in accordance with Chapter IT, part 
3, shall be disposed of as.prescribed in part 2 of that chapter. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The total capital ship replacement tonnage of each of the con- 
tracting powers shall not exceed in standard displacement, for 
‘he United States, 525,000 tons (533,400 metric tons); for the 
British Empire, 525,000 tons (533,400 metric tons) ; for France, 
175,000 tons (177,800 metric tons); for Italy, 175,000 tons 
(177,800 metric tons) ; for Japan, 315,000 tons (320,040 metric 
tons). 

ARTICLE YV. 

No capital ship exceeding 35,000 tons (35,560 metric tors) 
standard displacement shall be acquired by, or constructed by, 
for, or within the jurisdiction of, any of the contracting powers. 

Articty VI. 


No capital ship of any of the contracting powers shall carry 

a gun with a caliber in excess of 16 inches (406 millimeters). 
ARTICLB VII. 

he total tonnage for aireraft carriers of each of the con- 
tracting powers shall not exceed in standard displacement, for 
the United States 135,000 tons (137,160 metric tons); for the 
British Hmpire 135,000 tons (137,160 metric tons) ; for Franee 
60,000 tons (60,960 metric tens); for Italy 60,000 tons (60,960 
imetric tons); for Japan 81,000 tons (82,296 metric tons). 

ARTICLE VIII. 

The replacement of aircraft carriers shall be effected only 
as prescribed in Chapter II, part 8, provided, however, that 
all aircraft carrier tonnage in existence or building on ‘Novem- 
ber 12, 1921, shall be considered @xperimental, and may be 
replaced, within the total tonnage limit prescribed in Article 
VII, without regard to its age, 
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ArRTicL: IX. 


No aireraft carrier exceeding 27,000 ‘tons (27422 metric 
tons) standard displacement shall be acquired by, or constructe:] 
by, for, or within the jurisdiction of, any of the ‘contractins 
powers. x 

However, any of the contracting powers may, provided that 
its total tonnage allowance of aircraft carriers is not thereby 
exceeded, build not more than two aircraft ‘carriers, each of 
a tonnage of not more than 33,000 tons (33,528 metric tons) 
Standard displacement, and in order to effect econemy any of 
the contracting :powers may use for this purpose any two of 
their ships, whether constructed or in course of construction 
which ‘would otherwise be scrapped under the provisions of 
Article ‘II. The armament of any aircraft carriers exceedine 
27,000 ‘tons (27,432 metric tons) standard displacement shall 
be in accordance with the requirements of Article X, except 
that ‘the total number of guns to be carried in case any of such 
guns be of a caliber exceeding 6 inches (152 millimeters), ex- 
cept antiaircraft guns and guns not exceeding 5 inches (127 
millimeters), shall not exceed eight. 

ARTICLE X. 


No aireraft carrier of any of the contracting powers shall 
carry a gun with a caliber in exeess.of 8 inches (203 milli- 
meters). Without prejudice to the provisions of Article IX, 
if the armament carried ineludes guns exceeding 6 inches (152 
millimeters) in caliber the total number of guns carried, except 
antiaircraft guns and guns not exceeding 5 inches (127 milli- 
meters), shall not -exeeed 10. If:alternatively the armament 
contains no guns exceeding 6 inches (152 millimeters) in 
caliber, the number of guns is not limited. In either case the 
number of antiaircraft guns and of guns not exceeding 5 
inches (127 millimeters) is not limited. 

ARTICL® XI, 


No vessel of war exceeding 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) 
standard displacement, other than a capital ship or aircraft car- 
rier, shall be acquired by, or constructed by, ‘for, or within the 
jurisdiction of, any of the contracting powers. Vessels not spe- 
cifically built as fighting ships nor taken in time of peace under 
government control for fighting purposes, which are employed on 
fleet duties or as troop transports or in some other way for the 
purpose of assisting in the prosecution of hostilities otherwise 
than as fighting ships, shall not be within the limitations of this 
article. 

ARTICLE XII. 

No vessel of war of any of the contracting powers hereafter 
laid. down, other than a capital ship, shall earry a gun with a 
caliber in excess of 8 inches (203 millimeters), : 

ARTICLE XIII. 


Exeept as provided in Article IX, no ship designated in the 
present treaty to be scrapped may be reconverted into a vessel 
of war. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

No preparations shall be made in merchant ships in time of 
peace for the installation of warlike armaments for the purpose 
of converting such ships into vessels of war, other than the 
necessary stiffening of decks for the mounting of guns not ex- 
ceeding 6-inch (152 millimeters) ‘ealiber. 

ARTICLE XV, 

No vessel of war constructed within the jurisdiction of any 
of the contracting powers for a noneontracting power shall ex- 
ceed the limitations as to displacement and armament prescribed 
by the present treaty for vessels of a similar type which may 
be eonstructed by or for: any of the contracting powers: Pro- 
vided, however, That the displacement for aircraft carriers con- 
structed for a noncontracting power shall in no case exceed 
27,000 tons (27,432 metric tons) standard displacement. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


If the construction of any vessel of war for a noncontracting 
power is undertaken within the jurisdiction of any of the con- 
tracting powers, such power shall promptly inform the other 
contracting powers of the date of the signing of the contract 
and the date on which the keel of the ship is laid; and shall 
also communicate to them the particulars relating to the ship 
prescribed in Chapter II, part 3, section 1 (b), (4) and (5). 

ArTICLE XVII. 


In the event of a contracting power being engaged in war, 
such power shall not use as a vessel of war any vessel of war 
which may be under construction within its jurisdiction for any 
other «power, or which may have been constructed within its 
jurisdiction for another power and not delivered, 











ARTICLE XVIII 


ach of the contracting powers undertakes not to dispose by 
vift, sale, or any mode of transfer of any vessel of war in such 
i manner that such vessel may become a vessel of war in the 
navy of any foreign power. 

ARTICLE XIX, 

The United States, the British Empire, and Japan agree that 
the status quo at the time of the signing of the present treaty, 
with regard to fortifications and naval bases, shall be main- 
tained in their respective territories and possessions specified 
hereunder : 

(1) The insular possessions which the United States now 
holds or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, except (a) 
those, adjacent to the coast of the United States, Alaska, and 
the Panama Canal Zone, not including the Aleutian Islands, and 
(b) the Hawaiian Islands. 

(2) Hongkong and the insular possessions which the British 
Empire now holds or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific 
Ocean, east of the meridian of 110° east longitude, except (a) 
those adjacent to the coast of Canada, (b) the Commonwealth 
of Australia and its territories, and (ec) New Zealand. 

(3) The following insular territories and possessions of 
Japan in the Pacifi¢ Ocean, to wit, the Kurile Islands, the 
Bonin Islands, Amami-Oshima, the Loochoo Islands, Formosa. 
and the Pescadores, and any insular territories or possessions 
in the Pacific Ocean which Japan may hereafter acquire. 

‘he maintenance of the status quo under the foregoing pro- 
visions implies that no new fortifications or naval bases shall 
be established in the territories and possessions specified ; that 
no measures shall be taken to increase the existing naval facil- 
ities for the repair and maintenance of naval forces, and that 
no increase shall be made in the coast defenses of the territories 
and possessions above specified. This restriction, however, does 
not preclude such repair and replacement of worn-out weapons 
ind equipment as is customary in naval and military estab- 
lishments in time of peace. 

ArTicyte XX. 

The rules for determining tonnage displacement prescribed 
in Chapter ITI, part 4, shall apply to the ships of each of the con- 
tracting powers. 

CHAPTER II 
Rules relating to the execution of the treaty—Definition of terms 
Part 1. 


CAP(TAL SHIPS WHICH MAY BB RETAINED BY THE CONTRACTING POWBSRS. 


In accordance with Article IT ships may be retained by each 
f the contracting powers as specified in this part. 
Ships which may be retained by the United States. 


Name Tonnage. 
DEGGIE. 5 6 ice ene Sink Ekin dk eDcelD airicibactasihestidaniaeniaicinin 32, 600 
I ia Na a a ens 32, 300 
aad os nists esintertapnntdlnth ested BES a ee, 
a i i ln a ee a EE eg 32, 000 
a iis ce ctheh cotinine wh ttt saci eichad eile ian en nent eines em tin cores ‘32, 000 
IN sea itch seas miei ci ceed aie adalat tania Sole sipan ad 32, 000 
seas tv ce eis cones Shiai eatin aoa eottel a nate tingp tinction tan 31, 400 
DN etc casas ieee ciciulel sine AA AANA iis nase lace tao 31, 400 
CRI. iin as can sin-telhctiicndatdiinsth tat tehia daria banal ahniaaeteantinbabitleawapiiaios 27, 500 
BR i hers saeccceees aniline tasmapedilecsimsoe headat aehina lila teresa ha 27, 500 
OU, BO Ei nn nceaine pevisietuniae denietaseiiaiaatcipiadiaalah tte aa eo 
eS oie ch ie die aid oe dnad ine eee aus aebeicaus acamianions 27, 000 
Be tack icc ca hess ap tints iv lacaiais tomy eg halal sah tinal ig edt hi pe osc art 26, 000 
NI acs anrstpaiecae an on ements dal palestine Tene ee Se 26. 000 
|| 6S hee inal 0 id tind atnasega tesla ainiaesaiiniagtia aaa ta tak leat 21, 825 
Nt OI hai 2a ccntalan ie ebaaeaal a teteilth tally a5 tart allcenasi A eeesnbsstenibna Sahel 21, 825 
I a ciseicich chi cniclcionn taeda pain pln od nd dhe abana a Maden ce 20, 000 
a a a 20, 000 


Total tonnage_____--_ 500, 650 


"On the completion of the two ships of the West Virginia class 
and the serapping of the North Dakota and Delairare, 
vided in Article II, the total tonnage to retained 
United States will be 525,850 tons. 


Ships which may be retained by the British Empire 


is 


by 


pro 


be the 


Name Tonnage 
I Ol ace cla Ii sic lll eek taeda ac en einen 25, 750 
Roval Oak . ‘ ihaeres + Te ioe 7 25. 7 
Ri a eb iaies presidencies th a = i 25, 750 
Resolution —— - ~~ dah ch ciel ltrlainiailind ie Oe ae 25, THO 
I ci sg, db-cie hardreset aine-msinstes Ubcenstinaidegitat aitishin ibis 25, 750 
BeIeve.... i... ae Sh otitis ea nas» 24,000 
Valiant___- i . ea ne ; sabia 27. 500 
Barem.........<+ Uy ae aaa, 
Queen Elizabcih ; ca ied - 27. 500 | 
Warspite___- — eS 27, 500 
Benbow 25. 000 | 
Emperor of India__-......--- oe ih aebial - 25, 000 
[ron Duke Brtts nS aniline ewigdhajeniadeae Scnenaplleaiahle daca * * Se Ge 
Marlborough ae Pins - 2h, ood 
flood = . ‘a 41, 200 
Renown ; oe as aie - 26. 200 | 
Repulse_ a i in 26, 500 
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Name: Tonnage. 
aa ali Aa Nit ii cliche el a i i iti th G 28, 500 

Nic Bs Sac a hie a oe 22, 500 

SS ETE SE RR, ot 1a All ct Mn baba Jin ais 23, 000 

RR ad hh cttw bedatencce taestn bi nes Solas mine cada 23, 000 

Nc ede Dhaene Siaiceca ita es ices nds Gnisveanaai 23, 000 

gh tice isccscehcii asad casein icin ereniteninaeceas “i 580, 450 


On the completion of the two new ships to be constructed and 
the «crapping of the Thunderer, King George V, Ajax, and Cen- 
turion, as provided in Article II, the total tonnage to be retained 
by the British Empire will be 558,950 tons. 

Ships which may be retained by France. 





Tonnage 

Name (metric tone) 
ac anc cecil iad tical cent leadegs lianas ei esnigtemasibdinitidiry - 23, 500 
AMINA <: hcctihsecacitipnp-oiteh-hinstianmadanidanecdiinstenie aun ttitsietaidsmdiannnncniiatnadel 23, 500 

cia cachet rc a 23, 500 

IIR ead cI Piscedecbithe csr ceguscaseth pidlconepeebdian cnleiorsionaniibschephaddeiainia apes saveiiesnitanivenns 23, 500 
Se a es och 23, 500 
I a 23, 500 

| Sa na at Rese STE eae a EE A 23, 500 
IO a a a aes 18, 890 
a A ak 18, 890 
i a 18, 890 
I enhance ile ian eld a 221, 170 
France may lay down new tonnage in the years 1927, 1929, 

and 1931, as provided in part 3, section 2. 
Ships which may be retained by Italy. 
Tonnage 

Name (metric tons) 
PN i i —_— FF... 
CI i a i ila tel al  ial as 22, 700 

tS aioe ie ey Ae ea aan She aD 22, 500 
I oS See eb com ii aneanees 22, 500 
nnn Dg Ss cadheidilchniaetai 22, 500 
ES EE SERRE, 5 EIT ET Te 19, 500 
ee a ee NR LL 5 NE AA ALL ANE LOD ITT EET 12, 600 
I er TN 2, 600 
ee ken aiken 12, 600 


Regina Elena 12, 600 


Ve IR ce Rg ocd ee 182, 800 
Italy may lay down new tonnage in the years 1927, 1929, and 
1931, as provided in part 3, section 2 


Total tonnage 


Ships which may be retained by Japan. 


Name: Tonnage 
IN chide ei hala cn cash chaste icipamaindediies 33, 800 
a a ee 33, 800 
Hiuga_ seruininibitiaceties i inintaiaissaiaiiatal tascam cas Se aa te Raia ae 31, 260 
I ata a aie ea 
ached cidc tia pitapisebbcpciesaat id lgnibeaeisnaaaics ae tahednaaila ebeniditetabacedabaity 30, 600 
ia ali ail . 80, 600 
a a acatadecanmeeiats 27, 500 
a i ala cl al eat ae sateiieseaiaeisaaii die ian io eee * 
i a 27, 500 
i i aa ain innenadaiaal 27, 500 

Detel WOM GC in iaaue kN aaa il 801, 320 


Par? 2. 
RULES FOR SCRAPPING ‘VESSELS OF WAR 

The following rules shall be observed for the scrapping of 
vessels of war which are to be disposed of in accordance with 
| Articles II and IIL: 

I. A vessel to be scrapped must be placed in such condition 
that it can not be put to combatant use. 

II. This result must be finally effected in any one of the 
| following ways: 

(a) 
| (b) 
| 


Permanent sinking of the vessel. 

Breaking the vessel up. This shall always involve the 
destruction or removal of all machinery, boilers, and armor, 
and all deck, side, and bottom plating. 

(e) Converting the vessel to target use exclusively. In such 
‘ase all the provisions of paragraph 3 of this part, except 
subparagraph (6), in so far as may be necessary to enable the 
ship to be used as a mobile target, and except subparagraph 
(7), must be previously complied with. Not more than one 
‘apital ship may be retained for this purpose at one time by 
any of the contracting powers. 

d) Of the capital ships which would otherwise be scrapped 

under the present treaty in or after the year 1931, France and 
Ituly may each retain two seagoing vessels for training pur- 
poses exclusively—that is, as gunnery or torpedo schools. The 
two vessels retained by France shall be of the Jean Bart class, 
and of those retained by Italy one shall be the Dante Alighieri, 
the other of the Giulio Cesare class. On retaining these ships 
for the purpose above stated, France and Italy, respectively, 
undertake to remove and destroy their conning towers, and not 
| to use the said ships as vessels of war. 
Ill. (a) Subject to the special exceptions contained in Arti- 
le IX, when a vessel is due for scrapping, the first stage of 
scrapping, which in rendering a ship incapable of 
| further warlike service, shall be immediately undertaken. 


consists 
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(b) A vessel shall be considered incapable of further war- 
like service when there shall have been removed and landed, 
or else destroyed in the ship— 

(1) All guns and essential portions of guns, fire-control tops, 
and revolving parts of all barbettes and turrets; 

(2) All machinery for working hydraulic or electric mount- 
ings; 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


All fire-control instruments and range finders; 
All ammunition, explosives, and mines; 
All torpedoes, war heads, and torpedo tubes; 

(G) All wireless telegraphy installations; 

(7) The conning tower and all side armor, or alternately 
all main propelling machinery; and 

(8) All landing and flying-off platforms, and all other avia- 
tion accessories. 

IV. The periods in which scrapping of vessels is to be effected 
are as follows: 

(a) In the case of vessels to be serapped under the first para- 
graph of Article II, the work of rendering the vessels incapable 
of further warlike service, in accordance with paragraph 3 of 
this part, shall be ecempleted within six months from the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty, and the scrapping shall be 
finally effecte” within 18 months frem such coming into force. 

(b) In the case of vessels to be scrapped under the second 
and third paragraphs of Article II, or under Article II], the work 
of rendering the vessel incapable of further warlike service in 
accordance with paragraph 3 of this part shall be commenced 
not later than the date of completion of its suecessor, and 
shall be finished within six months from the date of such 
completion. The vessel shall be finally scrapped, in accordance 
with paragraph 2 of this part, within 18 months from the date 
of completion of its successor. If, hewever, the completion of 
the new vessel be delayed, then the work of rendering the old 
vessel incapable of further warlike service in accordance with 
paragraph 3 of this part shall be commenced within four years 
from the laying of the keel of the new vessel, and shall be 
finished within six months from the date on which such work 
was commenced, and the old vessel shall be finally scrapped 
in accordance with paragraph 2 of this part within 18 months 
from the date when the work of rendering it incapable of 
further warlike service was commenced. 

Parr 3. 
REPLACEMENT. 

The replacement of capital ships and aircraft carriers shall 
take place aecording to the rules in section 1 and the tables 
in section 2 of this part. 

Section I, 
RULES FOR REPLACEMENT. 

(a) Cupital ships and aircraft carriers 20 years after the 
date of their completion may, exeept as otherwise provided in 
Article VIII and in the table in section 2 of this part, be re- 
placed by new construction, but within the limits prescribed in 
Article IV and Article VII. The keels of such new construction 
may, except as otherwise provided in Article VIII and in the 
tables in section 2 of this part, be laid down not earlier than 
17 years from the date of completion of the tonnage to be 
replaced, provided, however, that no capital ship tonnage, with 
the exception of the ships referred to in the third paragraph of 
Article II, and the replacement tonnage specifically mentioned in 
section 2 of this part, shall be laid down until 10 years from 
November 12, 1921. 

(b) Kach of the contracting powers shall communicate 
promptly to each of the other contracting pewers the following 
information : 

(1) The names of the capital ships and aircraft carriers to 
be replaced by new construction. 

(2) The date of governmental authorization of replacement 
tonnage. 

(3) The date of laying the keels of replacement tonnage. 

(4) The standard displacement in tons and metrie tons of 
each new ship to be laid down, and the principal dimensions, 
namely, length at water line, extreme beam at or below water 
line, mean draft at standard displacement. 

(5) The date of completion of each new ship and its standard 

displacement in tons and metric tons, and the principal dimen- 
sions, namely, length at water line, extreme beam at or below 
water line, mean draft at standard displacement, at time of com- 
pletion. 
In ease of loss or accidental destruction of capital ships 
or aircraft carriers, they may immediately be replaced by new 
construction subjeet to the tonnage limits prescribed in Articles 
TV and VII and in conformity with the other provisions of the 
present treaty, the regular replacement program being deemed 
to be advanced to that extent. 


(ec) 
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(d) No retained capital ships or aircraft carriers shall be 
reconstructed except for the purpose of providing means of de- 
fense against air and submarine attack, and subject to the fol- 
lowing rules: The contracting powers may, for that purpose, 
equip existing tonnage with bulge or blister or antiair attack 
deck protection, providing the increase of displacement thus 
effected does not exceed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons) displace- 
ment for each ship. No alterations in side armor, in caliber, 
number or general type of mounting of main armament shal! be 
permitted except: 

(1) In the case of France and Italy, which countries within 
the limits allowed for bulge may increase their armer protection 
and the caliber of the guns now carried on their existing capital 
ships so as not to exceed 16 inehes (406 millimeters) and 

(2) The British Empire shall be permitted to complete, jy 
the case of the Renown, the alterations to armor that have 
already been commenced but temporarily suspended, 

Sperion IT. 
Replacement and scrapping of capital ships. 


UNITED STATES. 
i NE, 


Ships retained, 


; 




















Summary. 
¥ Ships Ships i r coon 
ear. laid com- | Ships scrapped (age in parentheses). 
down. | pleted. i | Pre- | Post- 
Jutland, 
Maine (20), Missouri (28), Virginia} 17 1 
(17), Nebraska (17), Georgia (17), | 
New Jersey (17), Rhode Island | 
(17), Connecticut (17), Louisiana 
(17), Vermont (16), Kansas (16), | | 
Minnesota (16), New Hampshire | | 
(15), South Carolina (13), Mich- | 
igan (13), Washington (0), South ! | 
Dakota (0), Indiana (@), Mon- | 
tana (0), North Carolina (0), 
Iowa (0), Massachusetts (0), Lex- 
ington (0), Constitution (0), Con- 
stellation (0), Saratoga (@), Ranger 
(0), United States (0).* | 
DE Cctheencakdene A, B.#..| Delaware (12) North Dakota (12)... ti] 
923. . | 15 | 3 
24 15 | 3 
92). . 5 | } 
pind 15 | ; 
it 15 | 5 
es 15 
ka 15 
930... 15 ; 
aos } 15 3 
32... » bb $ 
63. . i 15 | , 
1934. . ic. BD. Florida (23), Utah (23), Wyoming 12 5 
(22). 
is ct Bsc ccciwetd E, F. Arkansas (23), Texas(21), New York 9 7 
(21). 
1986. ...| K, L.. iisiasnaledl Nevada (20), Oklahoma (20)......... 7 | 8 
a a cinnares Arizona (21), Pennsylvania (21)... .. 5 10 
ee EG Sa Misslesingl (22) .........0.cessscesecs 4 il 
19088. ...| P, Q....} K, L New Mexico (21), Idaho (20). ....... 2 13 
SG. dhs kecbiowen Bienen ce Tv ice stank csecintened 1 14 
SE iin cele 6 techn N, O....| California (20), Maryland (20). ...... 0 15 
ee P, Q....| 2ships West Virginia class.......... 0 5} 
! 


* The United States may retain the Oregon and JUlinois for noncombatant purposes, 
after complying with the provisions of Part 2, ILI, (b). 
Two West Virginia class. 
Notre.—A, B, C, D, etc., represent individual capital ships of 35,000 tons standard 
displacement, laid down and com pleted in the years specified. 


BRITISH EMPIRP. 


| Ships retained. . 








Summary. 
Ships | Ships ee 
Year. | — pleted, Ships serapped (age in parentheses). | Pre- | Post- 
Jutland. 

Commonwealth (16), Agamemnon 21 1 

(13), Dreadnought (15), Bellero- | 

phon (12), St. Vincent (11), Inflex- 

ible (13), Superb (12), Nep- | 

| tune (10), Hercules (10), Indomit- 
able (13), Temeraire (12), New } 
Zealand (9), Lion (9), Princess 
Royal (9), Conquerer (9), Monarch | 
(9), Orion (9), Australia (8), Agin- 

court (7), Erin (7), 4 building or | 

projected.* 
1922... la, B4.. 4n0esecey élite esse henseees see Reehanbeeenee eanewes 21 | 1 
Re hercivesss | hee eni tenes anna kegiienedinaa nana” 21 | 1 
1924...) idbbnosebeibhehabhweee |eeseeceneeeees Sr ee ee 2i | 1 
Sears a Bede xsensen A, B....| King George V (13), Ajax (12), Cen- 17 | 3 

| turion (12), Thunderer (13). 


* The British Empire may retain the Colossus and Collingwood for 
noncombatant purposes, after complying with the provisions of Vart 2, 
III (b). 

+ Two 35,000-ton ships, standard displacement. 












Replacement and scrapping of capital ships—Continued. 
BRITISH EMPTIRE—continued. 

















| | Ships retained. 
| |} Summary. 
| | 
| Ships Ships | ; —_———————— 
Year. | laid com- | Ships scrapped (age in parentheses), | Pre | Post- 
| down. | pleted. 
| | Jutland. 
ere 
1928....| ob Cqebbdeloemeoamnetisusds dashsenenseqinn wads oban henobata 17 3 
¢ 7) 3 
28. 17 | 3 
7} 3 
o 17 | 3 
O31. 17 } 3 
2. 7} 3 
OUR cel se cecacisanaseees: | oo saaeseqapibietiisda debbie Aleta dlas 17 | 3 
1M 13 Bice | C, D....| Iron Duke (20), Marlborough (20), 13 | 5 
Emperor of India (20), Benbow | 
| (20). | 
1006, sd Bosc. onal | E, F....| Tiger (21), Queen Elizabeth (20), 9 | 7 
| Warspite (20), Barham (20). | 
a A Malaya (20), Royal Sovereign (20)... .| 7 | 8 
1008... Becesesde | H,I Revenge (21), Resolution (21)....... 5 | 10 
‘ d | BOCmRR CAE) < + « od comin dicecnccenads 4 il 
‘ Valiant (23), Repulse (23)........... 2 | 13 
§ 0 eee ee | 1 | 14 
.---| Ramillies (24), Hood (21)............ | 0| 15 
Wh GRE SUEY ic kh picts decidhe etn ane oe | 0 | 15 
Norg.—A, B, C, D, ete., represent individual capital ships of 35,000 








tons standard displacement laid down and completed in the years 
specified. 
FRANCE. 
| | | Ships retained. 
|} Summary. 
Ships | Ships a - 
Year. | laid com- | Ships scrapped (age in parentheses).| pre | poct- 
down. pleted. | | 
| Jutland. 
— sie Rianetiie Ratan cena een stances caguitaiatt 
Tons. Tons 
WOM. eds sigan sipsanccee ss fy el Vida kas aedacls semmmubis ctaeere ee 7 0 
1923....]. petits liken wae Siptldbitcdn ésdcaNowenhbeen<nadéweeed 7 0 
SAREE, otichinbtn lena hiuks ocala dante « didn nme’ uunianewns | 7 0 
Marvel dnéematicss}-+<sspanis Ptecaetas Gaceuwa~s ox pamusaaerdaarcixs 7 0 
Pek cake 6 calc baba warren Axa ceibunad tet kenankeweebaan ks on als ' 7 | 0 
1y27....| 35,000 |.......... bk daabaseiis's q6aidannaea Getides taniciandns 7 0 
Was o shes minctied bo dideoes dalantn (aes bemanees daa tieRnensts cenuaes 7 0 
1929....| 35,000 7 0 
REGS ic awceusise’ 35,000 | Jean Bart (17), Courbet (17)......... 5 (*) 
1931. UMN Ve-crv-un ob coclu duns cae eheskaSeendquasdcsuceusteadnces 5 (*) 
1932....| 35,000 TE 6) a ee eer 4) (*) 
1983... .} SI oc ee ee a bad a ohn che aane eae ne 4 *) 
Pepeiaiissahcdes | 35,000 | Paris (20), Bretagne (20)............ | 2 (*) 
snk tice ond anaee 35,000 | Provenee (2D) .... .cececccccceacesces | 1 (*) 
ME Seale ceanecce SGU 4 INOUUOIN Ss 6 ceoncdheccanctcdascunn 0 (*) 
Sis Glesdddananckbs Avie guclddanhtdbananniadeeidnt oiaeeweln 4heunas oe; & 
PUP hl ctahe-d necskintunéueec)eneeaséae qeaghthebiednbacebvenens suena 0 3 
Oak seil s deaicigtn sche eDidden edleadabhasescdudsncddacigatocsseasssoee 0 (*) 
STE sos Faddagesdnabistsetaessisngesemedinl qcenehesaeg nepheaaenes on v *) 
Ws GakEs & kal backiteid sands cach perncnoswdahaneannneneddammasinehonws 0 *) 
RI a Eidinds ons bs [end wana cleieineddke tequasncsdueadeuiehe cakeense 0, (*) 


* Within tonnage limitations; number not fixed. 


Notr.—France expressly reserves the right of employing the capital ship tonnage 
allotment as she may consider advisable, subject solely to the limitations that the 
displacement of individual ships should not surpass 35,000 tons, and that the total 
capital ship tonnage should keep within the limits imposed by the present treaty. 


ITALY. 
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Replacement and scrapping of capital ships—Centinued. 
JAPAN. 


| 
Ships retained, 
| Summary. 


SD 





Ships Ships 





Year. laid com- Ships scrapped (age in parentheses)./ ,, | » 
down. | pleted. | . es Pre- | Post- 
i i j i ' 
' 
| Jutland, 
—" | { a 
| Hizen (20), Mikasa (20), Kashima | 8 2 
(16), Katori (16), Satsuma (12), | | 
Aki (11), Settsu (10), Ikoma (14), } | 
| Ibuki (12), Kurama (11), Amagi 
| (0), Akagi (0), Kaga (0), Tosa (0), | 
Takao (0), Atago (0). Projected | | 
} program 8 ships not laid down.* | 
Mee. tsk ticee Re emet Le TeTe Lit aes onEmenEe emcee enanen 8 2 
MS Re Ra aMAUIEe wht 6.d5in sdb aandetnadddadendebdtivaadetaaee: 8 | 2 
i irietedactasd as i cashinaieaiisnidlhcahaasd sshiansiels dni Taddree-snigaidi 8 | 2 
rat ee ahi aetna ce 8 2 
MEUUE dé canes nan td atscl ns eanuabnacdnemnlne kaumekwaneaakedeaes 8 2 
Miihis. cos Se ish «Sede ennai SRR Bi cesth csaseal g 2 
Se ieslisscuadalvinmaddudied i acetal ent us Si aan ela aan dalek dle s 2 
aa sak aaa RR aaa aa a ie a ee nates j 8 2 
GE Sarwidae dl taxndhaucln<<avuaiiencaeosatsetdaduundmededoudied | 8 2 
MOA BS, ei isc. os, ds eho da laiekbndebteel bled. «deeds 8 2 
NN scsk Mivnsnees I cana eapslies nae a ppenaienanpi bingy ite <igapniammapianltliis 8 | 2 
ON ll decade Ee ate eat aie be kee 8 | 2 
M06. Dic... fae POON 5 2855 ab can cuccadewed a | 7 | 3 
1935. myihaans i ccccall Hiyei (21), Haruna (20)............. | 5 | 4 
1936 Di eine See SEIN CRA b eh entusngennieiieraie } 4) 5 
1937 CF Savnen are ror eres aoudhai ennai’ 3 | 6 
ee eee Peeves | Yamashiro (21)... .¢.........2.2.004 2 | 7 
1939. ers oi 3: DON a cisadiaicihaiithachcathechiesaln sich 1} 8 
a ee ey) i acinae an ccdiindnddencuniidimeasiand 0} 9 
| es See Oe Parra a. ss ccm clammendione 0 | 9 
 Focbexidineucit Bicnsigasdt SEIS Arde deendsdsenseiunasees 0 | 9 
; j ' 
i 











*Japan may retain the Shikishima and Asahi for noncombatant purposes, after 
complying with the provisions of Part 2, ILI, (b). 
Note.—A, B, C, D, ete., represent individual capital ships of 35,000 tons standard 


| displacement, laid down and completed in the years specified. 


STANDARD DISPLACEMENT. 

The standard displacement of a ship is the displacement of 
the ship complete, fully manned, engined, and equipped ready 
for sea, including all armament and ammunition, equipment, 
outfit, provisions and fresh water for crew, miscellaneous stores 
and implements of every description that are intended to be 
carried in war, but without fuel or reserve feed water on board. 

The word “ton” in the present treaty, except in the expres- 
sion “metric tons,’ shall be understood to mean the ton of 
2,240 pounds (1,016 kilos). 

Vessels now completed shall retain their present ratings of 
displacement tonnage in accordance with their national system 
of measurement. However, a power expressing displacement in 
metric tons shall be considered for the application of the present 
treaty as owning only the equivalent displacement in tons of 
2,240 pounds. 

A vessel completed hereafter shall be rated at its displacement 
tonnage when in the standard condition detined herein. 

CHAPTER III. 
Miscellaneous provisions, 
ARTICLE XXI. 

If during the term of the present treaty the requirements of 
the national security of any contracting power in respect of 
naval defense are, in the opinion of that power, materially 
affected by any change of circumstances, the contracting powers 
will, at the request of such power, meet in conference with a 
view to the reconsideration of the provisions of the treaty and 
its amendment by mutual agreement. 

In view of possible technical and scientific developments the 
United States, after consultation with the other contracting 
powers, Shall arrange for a conference of all the contracting 
powers which shall convene as soon as possible after the expira- 
tion of eight years from the coming into force of the present 
treaty to consider what changes, if any, in the treaty may be 
necessary to meet such developments. 

ARTICLE XXII. 
Whenever any contracting power shall become engaged in a 


i war which in its opinion affects the naval defense of its nu- 


| Ships retained. 
, as Summasy. 
Ships Ships ‘ az 
Year. laid com- Ships scrapped (age in parentheses). Pre Post 
down. | pleted. | v aaa 
Jutland 
Tons. | Tons. 
Se ain hss cn his bes uh cl aanesencdduciauennéGs endanebedaeussans 6 0 
Ws 6 cae GSs ces canclocdevecadaleccecesaceuccescecotcecesasesececotess 6 0 | 
icindln adds shbacldadsadeoeds Dinix chinkchhthnhn oc duccssmne dh ebnanndien © gece 6 0 
WE Onncindncnac cecesionscomeecdincesencaceconnsers cceeeecegarccesoauss 6 0 
I ent eb enehatladankoneueee ekuckdubeakeds@.eseeenenae ( 0 
1987... BE Nok cvdbcvolectcdsecceceadudousésstacecetusseacecs 6 0 
NEA s bilie'e sn cnén cdindéedcc conlenshenenaden cdensessecossedepeceuccase 6 0 
1929...) BH, 00D | ccncccccelacccacconccaccccccccocseccecccececeecs 6 | 0} 
Wee tattle Ginedavoe aheke deed Sr epeuseds Usius anne Cabbesbaeendasueqes 6 0 
1931....| 35,000} 35,000 | Dante Alighieri (19)................. 5} (*) 
1932.... Oe id a5 bin « del « Sands <addaah<cedabbbdhae sesncowe 5 (*) 
1933.... 25, 000 | 35,000 | Leonardo da Vinci (19).............. 4 *) 
WES aij ase ba kdccastusshNamshhtnadadtiemiuadevarieckeass 4 ‘) 
ORB. « cilseecescus 96,600 | Guillie Casare (32)... cccccvccsesce 3 (*) 
aa 45,000 | Conte di Cavour (21), Duilio (21).... 1 (*) 
1987.....Jocccapnese TEER | ARPT DOTIB LAD). ncicncnsanssceneca 0 (*) 


* Within tonnage limitations; number not fixed. 
Nore.—Italy expressly reserves the right of employing the capital 

ship tonnage allotment as she may consider advisable, subject solely to 

the limitations that the displacement of individual ships should 


surpass 35,000 tons, and the total capital ship tonnage should keep 
within the limits imposed by the present treaty. 








tional security, such power may after notice to the other con- 
tracting powers suspend for the period of hostilities its obliga- 
tions under the present treaty other than those under Articles 
XIII and XVII, provided that such power shall notify the other 
contracting powers that the emergency is of such a character 
as to require such suspension. 

The remaining contracting powers shall in such case consult 


not | \osether with a view to agreement as to what temporary notifi- 
' 


cations, if any, should be made in the treaty as between them- 
selves. Should such consultation not produce agreement, duly 
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made in accordance with the constitutional methods of the re- 
spective powers, any one of said contracting powers may, by 
giving notice to the other contracting powers, suspend for the 
period of hostilities its obligations under the present treaty, 
other than those under Articles XIII and XVII. 

On the cessation of hostilities the contracting powers will 
meet in conference to consider what modifications, if any, should 
be made in the provisions of the present treaty. 

ARTICLE XXIII. 

The present treaty shall remain in force 
1936, and in case none of the contracting 
given notice two years before that date of its intention to ter- 
ininate the treaty it shall continue in force until the expiration 
of two years from the date on which notice of termination shall 
be given by one of the contracting powers, whereupon the treaty 
shall terminate as regards all the contracting powers. Such 
notice shall be communicated in writing to the Government of 
the United States, which shall immediately transmit a certified 
copy of the notification to the other powers and inform them of 
the date on which it was received. The notice shall be deemed 
to have been given and shall take effect on that date. In the 
event of notice of termination being given by the Government 
of the United States, such notice shall be given to the diplo- 
matic representatives at Washington of the other contracting 
powers, and the notice shall be deemed to have been given and 
shall take effect on the date of the communication made to the 
said diplomatic representatives. 

Within one year of the date on which a notice of termination 
by any power has taken effect, all the contracting powers shall 
ineet in conference, 


until December 31, 
powers shall have 


ARTICLE XXIV. 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the contracting powers 
in accordance with their respective constitutional methods and 
shall take effect on the date of the deposit of all the ratifica- 
tions, which shall take place at Washington as soon as possible. 
The Government of the United States will transmit to the other 
contracting powers a certified copy of the procés verbal of the 
deposit of ratifications. 

The present treaty, of which the French and English texts 
are both authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives ofthe 
Government of the United States, and duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that Government to the other 
contracting powers. 

In faith whereof the 
signed the present treaty. 

Done at the city of Washington the 6th day of February, 1922. 


above-named plenipotentiaries have 


{u.Ss.] CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 

{u. S.] Henry Capsor Lover 

{u.s.] Oscar W. UNDrERWoOop 

[u.s.] Ertau Roor 

{u.s.] ArrHurR JAMES BALFOUR 

[u.S.] LEE oF FAREHAM 

{u.s.] A. C. GEDDES 
R. L. BorpEN tas 
G. F. PEARCE {L. 8.] 
JOHN W. SALMOND s a.3 
ARTHUR JAMES BAaLrouR [L.8.] 
V. S. SRINIVASA SAstRrI [L.8.] 
A, SARRAUT {L. 8.] 
JUSSERAND {t. s.] 
CARLO SCHANZER [L. 8.] 

s.] V. RoLtanpt Rice! 

{U.s.] Luter ALBERTINI 

{[u.s.] T. Kato 

[L.s.] K. SHIDEHARA 

[U.s.] M. HANIHARA 

Resolved (two-thirds o "ec Senators present concurring 


therein), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification 
of Executive L, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, a 
treaty between the United States, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan, agreeing to a limitation of naval armament, 
concluded at Washington February 6, 1922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the act making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
and for other purposes, was approved on July 12, 1921. The 
last section of that bill, section 9, reads as follows: 

That the President is authorized and requested to invite the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Japan to send representatives to a con- 
ference, which shall be charged with the duty of promptly entering 


into an understanding or agreement by which the naval expenditures 
and building programs of each of said Governments, to wit, the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan, shall be substantially reduced annu- 
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ally during the next five years to such an extent and upon such terms 
as may be agreed upon, which understanding or agreement is to pe 
reported to the respective Governments for approval. : 

That is the direct mandate of Congress, adopted, I believe 
unanimously by both Houses, authorizing and requesting the 
President to invite a conference with the Governments of Great 
Britain and Japan for the purpose of reducing naval arma- 
ments. The invitation to that conference thus approved by Con- 
gress followed, and the President extended the limitations set 
by the congressional action so as to make the invitation to the 
conference include all forms of armament, and also to include 
in the naval section of the conference France and Italy as well 
as the three powers named in the act of Congress. 

The conference met on the 12th day of November last, and its 
work, which was also extended by the President’s invitation to 
cover questions of the Far East, has now been laid before the 
Senate for its advice and consent. 

Aithough the American proposition in regard to naval reduction 
was set forth by Mr. Hughes at the first and opening plenary ses- 
sion of the conference, the question of land armament was taken 
up at the third plenary session a few days later, when the con- 
ference listened to the views of France as expressed by M, 
Briand. In regard to land armaments, I should premise whit 
everyone, I think, knows, that the United States had reduced 
her land armament—that is, her armies—to a very low point; 
too low, I am inclined to think, for the necessary protection or 
defense of the United States and her interests. England had 
reduced her army to a very low point, and it is now being still 
further reduced, according to what we read in the dispatches, 
Italy had reduced her army. The French Army, of course, was 
not on the footing of the Great War, but was left at a very 
high point. 

M. Briand, in a speech of great power and eloquence, as I 
thought, explained to the conference and to the world why it 
was impossible for France, with her proximity to Germany and 
the peril in which she felt she was always placed, to make any 
reduction in land armaments at that time. Of course, Mr. Presi 
dent, at this conference, as at all international conferences, un- 
less a2 peace is being dictated by a conqueror, the nations meet 
on an equality and their action must be unanimous. When 
France stated to the conference that she could not, with a view 
to her safety, make any further reduction in her land forces 
there was nothing more that could be done. That put an end 
to any action by the conference on the matter of land arma- 
ments. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to naval armaments, which was 
the subject of the congressional mandate and was recognized, | 
think, by everybody as the principal and most immediate pur 
pose of the conference. I am going to take the liberty to say 
one word about my own personal course in regard to the Navy 
of the United States, which now extends over a good muny 
years. I was a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the House when in the year 1890 we authorized the first sea 
going battleships, three in number—the Jndiana, the Massachu 
setts, and the Oregon—ships which all became famous subse- 
quently in the war with Spain. From that day to the present 
time I have done ali that lay in my power as an individual Mem- 
ber of the House, and as a Senator serving here as I have for 
many years on the Naval Affairs Committee, to uphold and ad 
vance the building of the American Navy and its maintenance in 
a position of strength and power. It was one of the objects that 
I had nearest to my heart in all my public life. 

But I could not fail, Mr. President, to recognize the change in 
the world relations caused by the Great War with Germany 
which began in 1914. No one could possibly overlook the ter- 
rible conditions in which that. war left the civilized world, and 
especially western Europe. The resolution of Congress, there- 
fore, simply reflected what I think was the overwhelming desire 
of the American people, and I believe of the people of Great 
Britain and Japan as well, that these three great maritime 
powers should come to some agreement by which the burden of 
taxation caused by great naval armaments could be reduced, 
with the belief also in the minds of many persons that naval 
limitation would promote the cause of world peace. 

Of course, Mr. President, I do not think anyone connected 
with the conference or in any way responsible for its action had 
the slightest sympathy with the proposition which has been put 
forward here and there of disarming by example; that is, that 
we should disarm entirely both by land and sea without any 
reference to what the other nations of the world did. If there 
is any arrangement about disarming or reduction of armaments 
which would infallibly promote war and make it more likely, it 
would be for one nation to reduce itself to an absolutey helpless 
position leaving the other nations of the world fully armed. 
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The only way to secure any real reduction in armaments was 
by international agreement, and that was the work which the 
American delegation took up; that was the purpose they had in 
mind. 

The American delegates met repeatedly before November 11, 
They had in all 12 meetings, lasting always from two to four 
hours, and most of those hours were given to the question of the 
reduction of naval armament. From those meetings came the 
proposition which Mr. Hughes made on the 12th of November 
to the nine powers assembied at the council table in Washington. 
I ought to say, as I wish the Senate to know as far as possi- 


ble just exactly what we did, that during those meetings we | 


had before us, in fact in constant consultation with us when the 
Navy was under discussion, representatives of the Navy De- 
partment. The Secretary came to one or two meetings and 
then deputed the Assistant Secretary, the Chief of Operations, 
Admiral Coontz, and Admiral Pratt, his assistant, to represent 
the department in our consultations. We also had the ad- 
vantage of information and advice from the general board of 
the Navy. 

There is one thing that is often overlooked in matters of this 
kind, and I should like to express it very plainly. It is not for 
technical experts to make this treaty any more than I regard 
it as the duty of teehnical experts to make the tariff bill. They 
are present te furnish information and advice on all technical 
points, and with that special knowledge which only those who 
devote their life to the subjeet can give. But the policy to be 
followed must be the policy of the Government, whetlier it is the 
Executive acting through his representatives in a negotiation 
with foreign powers or whether it is a committee of the House 
formulating a tariff bill or whether it is the Finance Committee 
of the Senate considering that bill for amendments. The idea 
should be dismissed that the naval experts were to formulate 
the policy to be pursued or that we should ever have allowed 
them to do it. The policy, be it good or bad, was the pelicy of 
the Gevernment represented by the American delegates at the 
conference, 

Mr. McCORMICK,. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor for a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMICK, The experts, of course, gave the delegates 
accurate estimates of tonnage and relative strength upon which 
the delegates based their action? 

Mr, LODGE. Certainly; they gave us every possible detzail 


which we wanted, so that we could make all the comparisons | 


of tonnage, of armaments, of caliber, of speed, and all that, 

I only wanted to define exactly what their position was, be- 
cause 1 have heard the matter discussed as if it was the busi- 
ness of experts to settle the policy. It was not. 
very best technical advice that could be given. We had it given 
with all the sense possible of public responsibility. We had 
all the information which could be laid before us, and some of 
that information necessarily was confidential. There Was no 
such thing, as I have seen alluded te, perhaps, in the newspa- 
pers, as secret reports, There were no secret reports made. 
Nothing was given us in that form by the experts except the 
tables and figures and comparisons, but there were facts which 
every service, military and naval, in every country for the pro- 
tection of the Nation does not give to the werld and ought to 
be very severely censured if it did. , 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. POINDEXTER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator some questions 
for advice and because I have been somewhat troubled about 








it. The Senator will remember that the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] discussed some days ago at very great 
length 


Mr. LODGE. 
point by point. 
Mr. SIMMONS. What I desire to ask the Senator with 
reference to the selection by the United States of capital ships 
exclusively. 
Mr. LODGE. 
to answer that when I come to it. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 


Yes; and I am going to reply to that speech 


is 


Mr. LODGE. [I am going to take that all up and go into it, 
I am afraid, with a good deal of detail; I shall try iv cover | 
all these points. 

Mr. SIMMONS. TI have not investigated the matter at all 


for myself, because I have not had the time. I understood the 
Senator from Missouri to say that Great Britain had retained 
quite a number of battle cruisers, that Japan had retained quite 
a number of battle cruisers, but we had not retained any, 
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If the Senator will allow me, I should prefer | 
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Mr. LODGE. We retained none because we had none to 
retain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But we were contemplating building some. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; we had begun to build seme, and I shall 
explain by and by, if the Senator will allow me, just why we 
made the choice we did. It was done on what we thought the 
best naval advice. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the point I was going to ask the 
Senator about—whether this was done upon naval advice and 
whether the delegates accepted the opinion of experts. 

Mr. LODGE, It certainly wes; and we have followed exagetly 
what they advised in that respect. Later I shall give very elab- 
orate figures about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then in that particular the delegates did 
permit the naval experts to determine the matter for them? 

Mr. LODGE. No; we took their advice on what ships were 
best to retain. 

Mr. KING. 
cruisers? 

Mr. LODGE. That was the conclusion reached by the Navy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to hear the Senator upon that 
point, 

Mr. LODGE. I am coming to it, but I can not take up a 
large question like this and deal only with certain points here 
and there. If the Senator will allow me, I would rather g 
through the treaty, and I think I can show how the whole thing 
developed. 

I merely mention this to show that we had the very best 
naval adviee there was from responsible men selected by the 

| department, and that for all facts and details we rested upen 
| them; but the general policy as to such a matter as a ratio, 
| tor example, after having ali the facts before us, we decided for 
| ourselves, and it could not be done in any other way. 

Mr. President, the entire action of the delegation is set forth 
in their report, which I hope Senators have read with eare, for 
‘they there would find everything pretty fully stated. How- 
ever, I am going to follow it, without reading it, in order to 
try to put in somewhat condensed form just what the delegates 
did. We believed that there was an opportunity to make a very 
large reduction and a very effective limitation for the future. 
The general considerations which were deemed to be pertinent 
I shall read: 

The first is that 


Believing that battleships were better than 


the core of the difficulty is to be found in the com- 
petition in naval programs, and that, in order appropriately to limit 
naval armament, competition in its production must abandoned, 
Competition will not be remedied by resolves with respect to the method 
of its continuance. One program inevitably leads to another, and if 
competition continues its regulation impracticable. There igs only 
one adequate way out and that is to end it now 


be 





Is 


It is too often overlooked in the consideration of this subject 
that the most important single object which was accomplished 
|} was putting an end to naval tompétition. The spectacular 

feature was the scrapping large numbers of ships and putting 

an end to great naval building programs, but the most effective 
| thing for the future in regard to naval armaments was the ab- 
solute stopping of competition. That was done by limiting the 
tonnage of capital ships and the calibers of the guns to be used. 
The American delegation also reached the conclusion that this 
great reduction— 


| can not be accomplished without serious sacrifices. Enormous sums 
; have been expended upon ships under construction and building pro- 
|} grams which are now under way can not be given up without heavy 
| loss. Yet if the present construction of capital ships goes forward 
|} other ships will inevitably be built to rival them, and this will lead to 
| still others. Thus the race will continue so long as ability to con 

|} tinue lasts. The effort to escape sacrifices is futile. We must face 


them or yield our purpose. 

It is also clear that no one of the naval powers should be expected 
to make these sacrifices alone. The only hope of limitation of naval 
armament by agreement among the nations concerned, and this 
agreement should be entirely fair and reasonable in the extent of the 
| saerifices required of each of the powers, In considering the basis of 

such an agreement, and the commensurate sacrifices to be required, it 


is 


| is necessary to have regard to the existing naval strength of the great 
naval powers. including the extent of construction already effected in 
the case of ships in process. This follows from the fact that one 


i nation is as free to compete as another, and each may find grounds for 
its action. What one may do another may demand the opportunity to 
rival, and we remain in the thrall of competitive effort. 
Those were the prineiples laid down by the of 
State in his address upon which the American delegation acted. 
We came to the conclusion very early that in order to bring 
| about a thoroughly efiicient reduction of armaments we most 
include Franee and Italy. During the war neither of these 
powers had kept up its construction of ships; they had taken 
| all their men and used them in the field and had not expanded 
| their navies at all; yet at the same time they had been two of 
the great puval powers of the world and still were great mari- 
time powers. So it that they should form a 
|} part of the association of powers which should join in a naval 
reduction, 


Secretary 


seemed essential 
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In brief, the plan which we proposed rested upon the general 
principles which I have stated at some length, and which are 
as follows: 


(1) That all capital-shipbuilding 
jected, should be abandoned ; 

(2) That further reduction should be made through the scrapping 
of certain of the older ships ; 

(3) That in general regard should be 
strength of the powers concerned ; 

(4) That the capital ship tonnage should be used as the measure- 
ment of strength for navies and a proportionate allowance of auxiliary 
combatant craft prescribed, 


programs, either actual or pro- 


had to the existing naval 


. 

Then followed the details of the American proposition, which 
I shall not repeat here, but which I ask to have printed with 
my speech at this point. The extract covers all the details of 
our first proposition. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
: More specifically, the plan in relation to capital ships was as fol- 
Ows: 


OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


CAPITAL SHIPS, 


UNITED STATES, 


The United States is now completing its program of 1916 calling 
for 10 new battleships and 6 battle cruisers. One battleship has 
been completed. The others are in various stages of construction; in 
some cases from 60 to over 80 per cent of the construction has been 
done. On these 15 capital ships now being built over $330,000,000 
have been spent. Still, the United States is willing in the interest of 
an immediate limitation of naval armament to scrap all these ships. 

The United States proposes, if this plan is accepted— 

(1) To scrap all capital ships now under construction. This in- 
cludes 6 battle cruisers and 7 battleships on the ways and in course of 
building, and 2 battleships launched. 

The total number of new capital ships thus to be scrapped is 15, 
The total tonnage of the new capital ships when completed would be 
618,000 tons. 

(2) To scrap all of the older battleships up to, but not including, the 
Delaware and North Dakota. The number of these old battleships to 
be scrapped is 15. Their total tonnage is 227,740 tons. 

Thus the number of capital ships to be scrapped by the United States, 
if this plan is accepted, is 30, with an aggregate tonnage (including 
that of ships in construction, if completed) of 845,740 tons. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The plan contemplates that Great Britain and Japan shall take 
action which is fairly commensurate with this action on the part of 
the United States. 

It is proposed that Great Britain— 

(1) Shall stop further construction of the four new Hoods, the new 
capital ships hot laid down but upon which money has been spent. 
These four ships, if completed, would have tonnage displacement of 
172,000 tons. 

(2) Shall, in addition, scrap her predreadnoughts, second-line battle- 
shine, and first-line battleships up to, but not including, the King George 
V class 

These, with certain predreadnoughts which 
already been scrapped, would amount 
nage reduction of 411,375 tons. 

The total tonnage of ships thus to be scrapped by 
(including the tonnage of the feur Hoods, 
583,375 tons. 


it is understood have 
to 19 capital ships and a ton- 


Great Britain 
if completed) would be 


JAPAN, 

It is proposed that Japan— 

(1) Shall abandon her program of ships not yet laid down, viz, the 
Kii, Owari, No. 7, and No. 8 battleships, and Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, battle 
cruisers. 

It should be observed that this does not involve the stopping of con- 
struction, as the construction of none of these ships has been begun. 

(2) Shall scrap three — ships (the Mutsu, launched, the Jesa 
and Kago, in course of building) and four battle cruisers (the Amagi 
and Akagi, in course of building, and the Atoga and Takao, not yet laid 
down, but for which certain material has been assembled). 

The total number of new capital ships to be scrapped under this para- 
graph is seven. The total tonnage of these new capital ships when 
completed would be 289,100 tons. 

(3) Shall scrap all predreadnoughts and battleships of the second 
line. This would include the scrapping of all ships up to, but not in- 
cluding, the Nettsu; that is, the scrapping of 10 older ships, with a 
total tonnage of 159,828 tons. 

The total reduction of tonnage on vessels existing, laid down, or for 
which material has been assembled (taking the tonnage of the new 
ships when completed), would be 448,928 tons. 

Thus, under this plan there would be immediately destroyed, of the 
navies of the three powers, 66 capital fighting ships, built and building, 
with a total tonnage of 1,878,043. 

It is proposed that it should be agreed by the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan that their navies, with respect to capital ships, 
within three months after the making of the agreement, shall consist of 
certain ghips designated in the proposal and numbering for the United 
States 18, for Great Britain 22, for Japan 10. 

The tonnage of these ships would be as follows: Of the United 
States, 500,650: of Great Britain, 604,450; of Japan, 299,700. In 
reaching this result, the age factor in the case of the respective navies 
has received appropriate consideration, 

Replacement : 

With respect to replacement, the United States proposes: 

(1) That it be agreed that the first replacement tonnage shall 
be laid down until 10 years from the date of the agreement. 

(2) That replacement be limited by an agreed maximum of capital- 
ship tonnage as follows: 


not 


Tons. 
500, 000 
500, 000 
300, 000 


em She Tibet Biete0s iin ice ccapicnccagnn seemencnneminbetl 
For Great Britain___.-- ~~~ ~- 
Psi citscee nine 





(3) That subject to the 10-year limitation above fixed and the maxi- 

um standard, capital ships May be replaced when they are 20 years 
old by new capital-ship construction. 

(4) That no capital ship shall be built in replacement with a tonnage 
displacement of more than 35,000 tons. > 

Mr. LODGE. I should say that it was very clear to the 
American delegation, and they stood firmly on that point 
that the only basis for starting the limitation of navies must 
be the naval armament which actually existed; in other words 
that the existing ratios between the different fleets were the 
only ground on which we could begin the reduction of arma- 
ment. The moment we left that ground and got into the 
very cloudy region of each country’s deciding what its peace 
and safety and security demanded, there would be no standard 
and we could get nowhere. We therefore took as the basis 
from which to start the existing ratios between the three great 
fleets. The ratio at which we aimed, over which there was 
much contest, however, was, roughly, the well-known 5-5-3, 
that is, 5 for Great Britain, 5 for the United States, and 3 for 
Japan, 

In the statement in reference to replacement there was an 
agreed maximum of tonnage of capital ships for the United 
States 500,000. tons, for Great Britain 500,000 tons, and for 
Japan 300,000 tons. 

I shall not go into the proposal in detail, for it is all set 
down here with all the figures and with the ships which were 
originally included, 

The most serious controversy which arose over this treaty 
grew out Of the question of the ratio. Japan yielded to it 
finally only with the greatest reluctance and only on account of 
the willingness of the other Pacific powers to put a limitation 
on fortifications, a question to which I will come later. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, would it disturb the Senator if I 
should make an inquiry there? 

Mr. LODGE. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that in the establishment 
of the ratio full justice was done to France and Italy? I have 
in mind the fact that during the war they suffered very great 
losses in their capital ships, and it occurred to me that an in- 
justice was done particularly to France. 

Mr. LODGE, On the contrary we gave them much more 
than the ratio prevailing at that time would have allowed 
them. 

Mr. KING. I agree that that is true. 

Mr. LODGE. Under the ratio which we adopted for Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan, France would have been 
entitled to only 130,000 tons, but we agreed that she should 
have 175,000 tons at once. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I appreciate that fact; but it seemed to 
me that the conference did not quite take into account the losses 
in capital ships which France and Italy had sustained. 

Mr. LODGE. Those lossés were net severe, compared with 
those of England; and we lost practically nothing. 

Mr. KING. Yes; it occurs to me that, if we take the exist- 
ing ratio as the basis, the United States, perhaps, and Japan 
are at an advantage over Great Britain. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say here—it is a point which, perhaps, 
may not have occurred to the Senator—that as the fleets stood 
on November 12 we had four capital ships to one for France, 
while after this treaty goes into force we shall have two battle- 
ships to one for France; that is, we give her a very much better 
relation—and what is true of us is true of Great Britain and 
Japan—we give her a very much better relation to the navies 
of the world than she had before; that is, by reducing our Navy 
we leave her in a much better relative position. 

Another difficulty which occurred and which led to very long 
discussion was in regard to the Mutsu, a Japanese ship which 
had just been completed and commissioned, a ship of 33,600 tons, 
and, of course, of the post-Jutland type. That ship had been 
largely built by popular subscription, and there was naturally a 
very strong feeling about it in Japan, just as there would have 
been in this country if we had a ship that had been built by 
popular subscription. The Japanese were very insistent on the 
retention of the J/utsu, and they offered, if they were allowed to 
retain it—and it was on the list to be destroyed in our plan— 
that they would scrap the Settsu, which would slightly increase 
their total tonnage, and that we should have the right to scrap 
the Delaware and North Dakota, which are our two oldest ships. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oldest dreadnoughts? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; our oldest dreadnoughts—I am speaking 
always of capital ships—our oldest capital ships, and replace 
them with two ships of the West Virginia class, of the most 
modern post-Jutland type. Great Britain likewise was to have 
the right to build two new Hoods on destroying four ships— 
the Thunderer, the King George V, the Ajax, and the Centurion. 














That arrangement was finally accepted; but meantime we had 
made the agreement to which I have already alluded, that no 
eupital ships should be over 35,000 tons and no guns of a greater 
caliber than 16 inches should be used. 

(reat Britain had four new Hoods designed, had begun to 
assemble the materials, and had already spent, I think, about 
fifteen or sixteen million dollars, but the ships had not really 
been begun. Those ships were planned and designed to be 
49.000 tons, but Great Britain accepted the limitation of 35,000 
tons. That illustrates the importance of the limitation of ton- 
nage, because if Great Britain had gone on and built those 
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19,000-ton ships we should have probably have gone on to com- | 


pete, and Japan, too, and in such competition lies the worst 
feature of naval armaments. So that agreement was made, 


In the case of the United States it was proposed to scrap all capital 
ships now under construction—that is to say, 15 ships in various stages 
of construction. Instead, 13 of these ships are to be scrapped or dis- 
posed of. The total number of capital ships which were to be scrapped 
by the United States, or disposed of, was stated to be 30. Under the 
treaty the number is 28, with a very slight difference in total tonnage. 

In the case of Great Britain the construction of the four great Hoods 
has been abandoned, and while Great Britain is to have two new ships, 


limited to 35,000 tons each, four of the retained ships are to be 
scrapped, as already stated, when these two ships are completed. Se 
It was also provided in the original proposal that Great Britain 


should serap her predreadnoughts, second-line battleships, and first-line 
battleships up to and not including the King Georye V. These ships, 
with certain predreadnoughts which it was understood had already been 
scrapped, would amount to 19 capital ships, with a tonnage reduction 
this account of 411,375 tons. This provision is substantially un- 
affected by the treaty, the fact being that under the treaty 20 ships are 
to be scrapped instead of 19 that were mentioned in the proposal. 


on 


Under the treaty Japan is to scrap all of the ships mentioned, 
with the exception of the Muftsu. They are all listed in the 
tables in the second part of the treaty. Japan also— 
shall scrap all predreadnoughts and battleships of the second line. This 
would include the serapping of all ships up to but not including the 
Nettsu; that is, the scrapping of 10 older ships, with a total tonnage 
of 159,828 tons. 

Under the treaty 10 ships are scrapped, including the Settsu, instead 
ot excluding it. 

The rules for scrapping vessels of war are set forth in the 
treaty, and I do not think it necessary for me to repeat them at 
this time. I think Senators who will take the trouble to exam- 
ine the rules for scrapping vessels of war will find them ex- 
tremely thorough and effective. 

The size of each capital ship, as I have said, is limited to 
0,000 tons. It is also provided that no capital ship shall carry 
u gun of a caliber in excess of 16 inches. Provisions for re- 
placement of capital ships are all set forth in the tables which 
hive been read here, which form section 2 of part 3 of chapter 
- of the treaty; and those tables give all the times of replace- 
ment and laying down, the age of the ships, and everything 


else. I printed the speed tables in the Recorp of March 10, 
1922, 

The treaty also deals with aircraft carriers, and the delegates 
finally agreed on a total tonnage for aireraft carriers as fol- 
lows: 

The United States, 135,000 tons. 

The British Empire, 135,000 tons. 


I'ranee, 60,000 tons. 

Italy, 60,000 tons. 

Japan, 81,000 tons. 

The United States would have been ready to agree on a lower 
limit, but the other powers insisted on the one which I have 
read, 

We have also limited the aircraft carriers to 27,000 tons, 
another very important limitation, but we make an exception 
for the United States, that the United States can take two of 
the uncompleted battle cruisers—the highest, I think, 33 
per cent completed—although they Be 
them for two airplane carriers. That is a very important ar- 
rangement for the United States, because airplane carriers we 
ust have. They probably are more important to the safety of 
the Navy just now than any other form of craft, and we have 
none, In fact, none of the powers have any except Great Brit- 
ain, and hers are experimental, and she will probably have to 
replace them. This gives us an opportunity to use two of our 
battle cruisers partially completed, and, it was estimated, would 
luake a saving of $15,000,000 over two new aircraft carriers. 

Before going on to some of the less important provisions, I 
lnust Say a word about submarines, 

We were very anxious to limit submarines. Great Britain 
was anxious to have submarines entirely prohibited. To that 
none of the other powers were ready to agree. We proposed a 
limitation of 60,000 tons. I should say that the United States 
had more submarines than any other nation which was a mem- 
her of the conference. We had 95,000 tons, Great Britain had 
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about 83,000 tons. We offered a limitation of 60,000 tons for 
the highest—Great Britain and the United States. France de- 
clined to accept any limitation. She said it would be incom- 
patible with her safety. As I have said, as the conference re- 
quired unanifhity, no limitation could be put upon the number 
of submarines to be built by any one of the powers, and, of 
course, if no limitation was put on submarines and all the 
powers could build as many as they chose, it necessarily fol- 
lowed that the vessels used for defense against submarines 
could not be limited either. If we had unlimited submarine 
building permitted, we had to have unlimited defense against 
submarines. That meant that there would be no limitation put 
on what ure commonly called scout cruisers, no limitation on 
destroyers, in which branch we were immensely superior to all 
the other powers, and no limitation on submarine chasers, the 
small boats used for that purpose. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. GERRY. Was not a limitation put on the use of sub- 








marines in the treaty dealing with submarines and noxious 
gases? 
Mr. LODGE. Yes; there was a limitation, which I hope 


will be of some value, which limits them under the provisions 
of international law and provides that for a breach of those 
provisions, whether the captain does it by governmental orders 
or not, other nations are entitled to treat him as a pirate. 

Mr. GERRY. What I refer to in that treaty is, if I am not 
interrupting the Senator’s argument, that article 1 and article 4 
seem to me to be contradictory. 

Mr. LODGE. They are not. I will tell the Senator 
what they are. Article 1 states existing international law. 

Mr. GERRY. That is what I understood. 

Mr. LODGE. Article 4° is new. Article 4 states something 
which is not international law now. We first made them sub- 
ject to the present international law, to which, as the Senator 
well knows, they were not subject during the war. Of course, 
this applies only to attacks on merchant vessels. No limitation 
is put on the use of the submarine as against a warship. 

Mr. GERRY. It applies to visit and search, does it not? 

Mr. LODGE. It applies to Mercantile ships entirely. 

Mr. GERRY. It applies to the right of visit and search? 

Mr. LODGE. ‘That is one thing; yes. Article 4 goes further. 

Mr. GERRY. In other words, article 4+ explains article 1, if 
I understand the Senator, by going further? 

Mr. LODGE. No. Article 1 is simply the statement of exist- 
ing law as applicable to submarines, 

Mr. GERRY. And then article 4 changes existing law and 
practically nullities article 1. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. LODGE. No; it does not nullify it at all. That is why 
they are both put in. 

Mr. GERRY. Article 1 simply restates international law? 

Mr. LODGE. It declares the rules of civilized nations— 
that is, existing international law—in regard to the use of sub- 
marines against merchant ships, which were not observed dur- 
ing the last war. Then we say: 


just 


Belligerent submarines are not under any circumstances exempt from 
the universal rules above stated— 

And we invite all other civilized powers to express their 
assent. Then article 8 makes the breaking of those rules an 
act of piracy. Then they go on to say in article 4: 

The signatory powers recognize the practical impossibility of using 
submarines commerce destroyers without violating, they were 
violated in the recent war of 1914-1918, the requirements universally 
accepted by civilized natious for the protection of the lives of neutrals 
and noncombatants, and to the end that the prohibition of the use of 


as as 


| submarines as commerce destroyers shall be universally accepted as a 
| part of the law of nations they now accept that prohibition as hence- 
are 53,000-ton ships, and use | 

to adhere 


forth binding as between themselves and they invite all other nations 
thereto. 

There was no prohibition before; there was nothing in inter- 
national law which prevented their use. 

Mr. GERRY. May I ask the Senator whether our naval 
officers contend that submarines can not be used for the pur- 
pose of visit and search according to international law ? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course they do not, if they visit and search. 
This is simply applying to the submarine the rules of interna- 


| tional law, which include visit and search. 


Mr. GERRY. Exactly; but article 4, as I understand 

Mr.,LODGE, Article 4 is a prohibition without any 
to visit and search. 

Mr. GERRY. Then, under article 
be used for visit and search? 

Mr. LODGE. That is the new proposition; that 
be used at all against merchant as a 
stroyer. 


it —— 
regard 
# the submarine can not 
it shall not 


vessels commerce de- 
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Mr. GERRY. And the statement is made that it is impos 
sible to use submarines in that way without breaking interna- 
tional law. 

Mr. LODGE, It probably is impossible, as a matter of fact, 
to use them for commerce destruction without tifeir breaking 
existing rules of law. 

Mr. GERRY. I understand that a great many of our naval 
officers do not agree to that contention. 

Mr. LODGE, I dare say that is true. If the Senator can 
find anything that all naval officers agree to, I shall be very 
much obliged to him if he will state it. I did not mean, how- 
ever, to get off on the question of international law. That, will 
come up later. 

Mr. GRPRRY. 
der the- 

Mr. LODGE. The submarine is prohibited as a commerce 
destroyer, if we can get them to agree to it. 

Mr. GERRY. Then there is a limitation on the submarine 
besides that contained in the treaty under consideration ? 

Mr. LODGE. There is a limitation on the use of the sub- 
marine, but not limitation on the construction of submarines. 
To return to that, although we can not put a limitation on the 
number of scout cruisers, destroyers, or submarine chasers that 
could be built, we could put the same limitations that we put 
on the capital ships as to the tonnage and the caliber of gums, 
and those were put in. There was a limitation on the guns 
that could be carried by an airplane carrier; that is, if it has 
guns exceeding 6 inches, the total number of guns shall net ex- 
ceed 10. It can not carry a gun in excess of 8 inches. It may 
carry without limit 5-inch guns and antiaircraft guns, With 
respect to auxiliary craft, the treaty provides that no vessel 
of war exceeding 10,000 tons, other than capital ships or air- 
craft carriers, shall be acquired by or constructed by, for, or 
within the jurisdiction of any of the contracting powers; and 
then it limits the caliber and the number of guns which cruisers 
and destroyers can use. Of course, the treaty also provides 
that none of the contracting powers will by gift, sale, or any 
mode of transfer turn over any vessel of war in such manner 
that the vessel may become a vessel of war in the navy of any 
foreign power; and we put a stop to the building of warships 
on foreign account. 

Mr. President, having gone briefly over the most important 
parts of the treaty, I am going to take up the speech which 
Was made here by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerp] in re- 
gard to this treaty, and correet, as I think, some of the mis- 
takes in it. 

Mr. GERRY. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. GERRY. Is the Senator going to discuss how replace- 
ments of capital ships are made? 

Mr. LODGE. That is all set forth in the treaty. 
I tell the Senator about it? 

Mr. GERRY. I did not know whether or not the Senator 
was going to try to explain these tables any more fully than 
they are set forth. They seem rather complicated. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will look at one of the tables, 
he will see that we give first the ships scrapped, taking our 
own list, with the ages of the vessels scrapped in parentheses. 
The number in brackets behind each ship means the age of the 
ship. Where it is a zero, it means that it is a ship not yet com- 
plete; that is, that it is still in process of building. Then, when 
we come to retained ships, the Senator will find after each ship 
its age and when that ship can be replaced, which is covered 
by the capital letters im the first two columns, “ Ships laid 
down” and “Ships completed,” and then the ships retained; 
and Senators will see by following it down that the number of 
pre-Jutland ships retained entirely disappears, and the post- 
Jutland ships become the whole 15, as we gradually get rid of 
the older ships and replace them with new ones. 

The replacement rules are laid down on page 19 of the treaty: 


Then the submarine is absolutely limited un- 





Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


What ¢an 


Capital ships and aireraft carriers 20 years after the date of their 
completion may, except as otherwise provided in article 8 and in the 
tables in section 2 of this part, be replaced by new construction, but 
within the limits preseribed in article 4 and article 7. The keels of 
such néw construction may, except as otherwise provided in article 8 


and in the tables in section 2 of this part, be laid down not earlier 
than 17 years from the date of completion of the tonnage to be re- 
placed, provided, however, that no capital ship tonnage. with the 
exception of the ships referred to in the third paragraph of article 2— 


Those are the excepted ships— 


and the replacement tonnage specifically mentioned in section 2 of this 


part, shall not be laid down until 10 years from November 12, 1921. 
Then follow the provisions for carrying out the replace- 


ments; and in the tables, if the Senator will examine them, he 


wil! see the ages and the dates of replacement for all. 
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Now, Mr. President, I wish to say something with regard to 
the speech made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] 
upon this naval treaty. 

The Senator from Missouri, in his speech of March 16, spoke 
as follows: 

Mr. President, I desire to lay before the Senate, in connection with 
the treaties now under considevation, some facts which have not herp. 
tefore been discussed, and which, while they bear upon the disarma- 
ment treaty directly, have also a very important bearing on the treaty 
under consideration— , 


That was the four-power treaty— 


I propose to place before the Senate some figures with reference to the 
relative strength of the navies provided for in the naval treaty; and | 
believe I can say as a preliminary that the whole status has been mis 
represented to the Senate and to the American people. 

As I was one of those who made that representation, I take 
the liberty of saying that the status was not misrepresented. 
We have told the American people exactly what the facts were 
Of course, errors are possible to all, but I think I shall show 
that the errors were not with us. 

I continue to quote: 


_The facts I am about to present are the work of naval experts of a 
high ordev, and are buttressed by decumentary proof which demands, 
in my opinion, the attention of this body. If they are not given atten- 
tion before the four-power treaty is acted upon, we will have so far 
committed ourselyes. that probably nothing we ean do will extricate us 
from a dilemma which is fraught, in my judgment, with the very 
gravest danger. ; 


* a ca am * * “ 


I want a disarmament treaty made which will reduce to the mini 
mum the armaments of all the nations of the world. I want that 
treaty so made that the United States will be safe and not placed at a 
disadvantage, and I am imploring the Senators who now pay me the 
compliment of their attention, and those who have been called away by 
other busimess, to study these figures, which I believe in every singular 
particular to be aecurate, for I have taken pains te have them checked 
by two experts, who know their business if any two men in the United 
States know the business of comparing naval armaments and the speed 
and quality of ships. 

These experts are anonymous. Those that we have ¢alled in 
as I have said, are officers of the highest experience and bes 
known im the Navy, and their names are there, and they are 
responsible. 

The Senator from Missouri, I think, has not been very for- 
tunate in choosing his advisers. The “two experts, who know 
their business if any two men in the United States know the 
business of comparing naval armaments and the speed and 
quality of ships” have not done their duty well. They have 
indulged in inaccuracies, Omissions, and wrong conelusions, 
many of which seem so evident as to create surprise. 

I will treat first of the inaccuracies. The Senator states that 
the Kurama, the Ibuki, and the Ikoma, until now, have been 
classed merely as first-class cruisers, and he cites as his au- 
thority “ Jaynes Fighting Ships.” On the contrary, in “ Jaynes 
Fighting Ships ” of 1920, the KAurama, the Ibuki, and the Jkomea 
are classed as Japanese battle cruisers. They carry four 12-inch 
guns and eight 8-inch guns in their main batteries. It is en- 
tirely inaccurate to class them as first-class eruisers. They are 
not so classed by any naval authority, including the Japanese 
themselves. It is apparent on the face of the matter that they 
are not, 

In the case of the computation of tonnage to be serapped, thie 
United States, in the Senator’s speech, is stated to have scrapped 
762,940 tons; Great Britain, 92,000 tons; and Japan, 289,182 
tons. Whatever the source from which these figures are (e- 
rived, they are absolutely inaccurate as a computation of toi 
nage of fighting ships to be actually scrapped by the powers 
above mentioned. 


The tonnage serapped by the United States standard of 
measurement, under the American proposal, was as follows: 
Tons 

United States___- Co astiscterteea es ttn hime lan de cea ee 845, 740 

Capa Ed. kis cabidiid dvi bem dhl idee ddd de ae BSS, oie 

SOO rites: <csctpitncesclit tn in <hian eshte tiene shehda helen thal deasiih deailigs hla aiid 448, 925 


When the 
when two ships are reserved as aircraft carriers out of the 
serapped tonnage, and when the West Virginia and the Cole 
rado sre taken in and the North Dakota and Delaware scrapped 
and the 2 aireraft carriers reserved out of the 13 remaining 
new ships to be serapped, and when the.4 of the King Geors' 
type are scrapped, and the 2 new Hoods added, and the ~ 
new aircraft earriers reserved for Great Britain, the revised 
figures would be as follows: 

Tons 
540 


States nS > 733, 
Britain + wiles é 


United 
Great 
Japan 














These figures—which are authentic, I am sure, which are fur- 
nished me by the experts of the Navy Department whom I have 
mentioned, Who advised us through the conference—are entirely 
at variance with those submitted by the Senator from Missouri. 
Who could have told him that Great Britain scrapped only 
9” 000 tons, I can not imagine. She had scrapped a great many 
pre-Jutland ships, old ships, before she came here, and yet she 
scrapped much more than 92,000 tons. 

Again the Senator from Missouri, in his speech, said that 
¢550,000,000 had been spent already on the construction of new 
ships that are to be scrapped. That again is wrong. The orig- 
inul American proposal contemplated the scrapping of all the 
capital ships in the 1916 program which were not in commission, 
on which approximately $332,000,000 had been spent or obli- 
vated. There is no mistake about that. These are based on 
the Treasury and the drafts of the contracts establishing the 
obligations. That is all documentary. 

In the final treaty as agreed to by the delegates, however, the 
battleships West Virginia and Colorado were reserved, and two 
of the battle cruisers kept for conversion to aircraft carriers. 
Subtracting the moneys involved in this matter from the original 
total, we have approximately $242,000,000, or considerably less 
than half the amount stated by the Senator from Missouri in 
his speech. 

In submitting his table of ships to be retained the Senator 
from Missouri credits Great Britain with two super-Hoods, car- 
rying each twelve 16-inch guns, and throwing a weight of metal 
of 25,000 tons each. I wish to invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that the two new Hoods are not “ super-Hoods.” 
The super-Hood was a ship planned by Great Britain, which 
would have had a displacement of pa ll eeepc 50,000 tons. 
That ship might carry twelve 16-inch guns, but the greatest num- 
ber of guns, according to the statement of the British experts, 
that the two new Hoods can carry is nine each. Indeed, there 
are many of the British experts who do not even believe that this 
reduced number of 16-inch guns can be put on the 35,000-ton 
ships, because we have reduced, as I have already said, the 
limit of tonnage to 35,000 tons and the British were planning 
49,000-ton vessels, so evidently the Serator’s experts have not 
noticed that limitation in the treaty. Furthermore, Great 
Britain has no 16-inch guns at present, and she will be forced 
to develop this caliber or else to content herself with placing 
on the new Hoods 15-inch guns. 

The Senator from Missouri makes the accusation in his speech 
that the difference in method of computing tonnage in existence 
in the various nations before the war has not been taken into 
account, and in this connection makes ihe following statement: 


In order, therefore, to compare the tonnage of American ships as 
given in the table above with British ships as given in the table, we 
must add one-eighth, or 124 per cent, to the British tonnage. 


Accordingly the British tonnage allowed by the treaty as to existing | 


hips will be 628,820, as against 525,850, a difference of 20 per cent 
in favor of Great Britain. 

Now, to assume that the experts of the Navy Departmént 
who advised the delegates were so colossally ignorant that they 
did not know the difference existing between the American 
tonnage, the Japanese tonnage, which is very like the Ameri- 
can tonnage, and the British measurements, which are known 
us the legend tonnage, would be to assume a degree of ignorance 
which is impossible. They were perfectly familiar with it, 
and the figures were based, of course, on the American tonnage 
throughout in making our comparison. Subsequently the na- 
tions agreed on an international ratio and also on the metric 
tonnage, which appears throughout the treaty, and all reduc- 
tions are Made on the international tons. 

Then the Senator from Missouri goes on to say: 

That fact has been concealed from the American people, whether 
designedly or stupidly, I do not know. I charge it to be a fact, and 


| charge it to be a fact of unspeakable pertidy, to thus deceive the 
\merican people and the American Congress. 


This is strong language. Anyone using it should be abso- 
lutely sure of the ground on which he is standing. Unfor- 


tunately the Senator from Missouri again has evidently placed 
too much reliance on his “ two experts.” 

To begin with, far from omitting to consider the cifferent 
methods of measuring tonnage in existence in Creat Britain, 
Japan, and the United States, they were all considered before 
the original American proposal, submitted to the conference on 
the opening day, was prepared, as every member of the delega- 
tion and all the experts know. In making the estimates of 
naval tonnage before the conference convened, for the purpose 


of arriving at a just estimate of strength, every British ship | 


and every Japanese ship was reduced to the American standard 
tonnage, and the comparisons made on that basis. 

Reduced to standard American tons, the present capital-ship 
tonnage retained by the United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
will be as follows: 
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Tons. 
I ee 500, @50 
i eee. 604. 450 
i RAM i iene cia ainnisiccmnedeen. 1... 30 


aceon iN iret cnet came pin erctsasuns bcs ages 313, 300 

When the West Virginia and Colorado are included in the 
American table and the North Dakota and Delaware scrapped, 
and when the two new Hoods of 35,000 tons each are added to 
the British list, and the King George, Ajaz, Centurion, and 
Thunderer are taken away, the capital-ship tonnage will be 
a8 follows, according to the American standard of measure- 
ment: 





Tons 
Oy I i ee ..< 525, 850 
RR are ae ea La ae pte sg RRC ee ‘ - 578, 600 


Japan ; : oe 313, 300 

To put it mildly, there is some difference between these figures 
and the ones given by the Senator from Missouri, which read 
as follows: 





Tons. 
Sa hd 525. 850 
2. eit eas aaa eek p28, S20 
Latina aid tacts a ated a ae eee Le ssi tie * Boe Bt 383, 985 


So much for some of the inaccuracies furnished to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. An omission, however, is equally as im- 
pottant as an inaccuracy. Indeed, often it is more so. Let us, 
therefore, look over the Senator’s speech for omissions. To 
begin with, the Senator from Missouri in enumerating the ships 
to be scrapped by the various powers says, in his paragraph on 
the United States ships, that “ one battleship, the West Virginia, 
has already been launched.” In no place in his enumeration 
of the ships to be scrapped by Japan does he mention that two 
of their ships have already been launched. 

At no place in his speech does a statement appear to the effect 
that the average armor of the battleships classed in the list of 
the United States is 144 inches as against 124 inches for Great 
Britain and against less than 11 inches for Japanese ships. 

Again, the fact is not mentioned that the total number of guns 
listed in the United States’ list of ships total some 192 as against 
166 for the British Navy and 96 for Japan, and that therefore 
the rapidity of fire is very much greater for the ships of the 
United States Navy. 

Again, the fact is not mentioned that the 16-inch gun with 
which the United States is credited has something over 98,000 
tons of muzzle energy as against 84,000 tons of muzzle energy 
for the 15-inch guns. Nor is it noted that the 14-inch guns with 
which seven of our ships are armed are 50-caliber guns as com- 
pared with 42-caliber 15-inch guns and 13-inch 45-caliber guns 
carried by the British Navy. With the above facts in mind, the 
conclusions of the Senator from Missouri as to strength are 
entirely changed, for the ordnance and armor of the battleships 
of the United States may be said to be equal or superior to the 
ordnance and armor of the battleshjps of Great Britain and 
greatly superior to that of the Japanese ships. 

Furthermore, there is one very important matter omitted en- 
tirely from the comparison made by the Senator from Missouri 
This is the age factor. Glance at the table of ships. It will be 
seen that the United States had eight ships finished in 1917 or 
later, whereas Great Britain, with her two new Hoods com- 
pleted, will only have four ships finished in the corresponding 
period. Though the United States has certain vessels that ure 
older than those retained on the British list, this age factor 
creativ strengthens our Navy by comparison. The Senator from 
Missouri states: 





It would be interesting to know why Great Britain is credited with 
scrapping 24 capital ships, 20 of which are obsolete, offered for sale, 
and, in fact, already scrapped, and why Japan is eredited with scrapping 
3 capital ships which are not actually capital ships. Is it merely an 
attempt to pad the lists in order to make a presentable appearance 
against that of the United States? 

Again the Senator’s experts are at fault. All of the 20 ships 
which he speaks of as obsolete and offered for sale are classed 
in the dreadnought type, and all but three are of the same or 
later date than our two vessels, the North Dakota and Delairare, 
which will only go out when the Colorado and West Virginia 
are completed to take their places. The remaining three are 
dreadnaughts completed in 1909 and therefore less than 13 
years of age. Also, the three ships of the Japanese Navy, the 
Kurama, [buki, and Ikoma, are capital ships built in 1907 and 
are less than 20 years of age, which is the age when ships retire 
from active service and are placed on the obsolete list. 

In this connection it might be well to enumerate the figures of 
present strength as estimated by the official authorities of the 
Navy Department in an effort to compute the relative strength 
by tonnage. In making this estimate the Navy Department con- 
sidered only dreadnoughts and the percentage of completion of 
the various ships under construction. This was the basis for 
the American proposal and it is the basis upon which the tinal 
treaty was concluded, 
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The Senator from Missouri has dealt in like measure with 
auxiliary tonnage of the various nations. In this cennection 
the first thought that comes to anyone’s mind is that no coun- 
try is limited numerically in the amount of auxiliary tonnage 
that it may build, with the exception of the aircraft carrier. 

In the enumeration of the auxiliary tonnage certain startling 
and significant omissions are made by the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

We are unquestionably behind Great Britain in the light 
cruiser type. However, if the United States will build, she 
has a right te do so. We have 10 scout cruisers now under con- 
struction and nearly completed. Let us glance over the tables 
which the Senator has submitted. It will be noted from them 
that the United States has 26 cruisers and Great Britain 70, 
including those which the dominions possess. The Senator, 
however, has entirely omitted to mention the fact that the 
United States has 316 modern destroyers, Great Britain has 
20 flotilla leaders and 191 destroyers, or a total of 211, and 
Japan has only 69 destroyers. At present, therefore, the United 
States has 105 destroyers more than Great Britain and 247 more 
than Japan. Our destroyers are the most modern boats of the 
very finest type. There are no such destroyers afloat any- 
where else. They are very large destroyers, of 1,100 tens. It is 
remarkable that the two experts should have permitted the 
Senator from Missouri to leave out such an important item. 

The Senator from Missouri in his tables has made no mention 
of the submarines which the three powers possess. Had a sum- 
mary of the submarine strength been made. it would have been 
again that the United States’ position is strong. The 
present submarine strength of the three powers concerned is as 
follows: 
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In other words, we have 5,000 tons more of submarines than 
Great Britain, and 50,000 more than Japan. Again, it is 
remarkable that the two experts on whom the Senator from 
Missouri has been relying have failed to note this very signifi- 
cant fact. 

So much for the omissions, and the Senate will note, to say 
the least, that they are important. Now, for certain conclu- 
sions, 

In the interesting deductions which have been drawn by the 
Senator from Missouri in the matters of speed and battle 
strategy and tactics, particularly with regard to the matter of 
speed, he has not mentioned the fact that the speed of the main 
fighting tleet is the speed of the slowest ship composing that 
fleet. It will be noted that eight of the British ships are rated 
at 21 knots speed, and that therefore while the Queen Llizabeth 
type have 25 knots speed, yet to maintain their position in the 
line the speed of 21 knots, which is the speed of the American 
fleet, can not be exceeded. The point, therefore, made hy the 
Senator from Missouri in the matter of speed with reference 
to the fighting ships has very little value. 

Now let us look into this matter which the Senator from 
Missouri has dwelt upon at great length, namely, the question 
of battle cruisers. The general board of the Navy is com- 
posed entirely of naval experts whose whole duty it is to con- 
sider tactics and strategy. The question was put to them as to 
whether it would be wise for the United States, with a navy 
reduced to 18 capital ships, to retain battle cruisers or to have 
these ships all battleships. They returned a report which was 
unanimous to the effect that the battleships should be retained 
and the battle cruisers excluded. Both the British naval ex- 
perts and the Japanese naval experts are of the same opinion 
and with the ratification of the naval treaty the death knell 
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of the present battle cruiser will be sounded. Every country 
when limited to a specific number of capital ships will desire ¢) 
have these ships as powerful as possible, for the final decision 
in a war is obtained in the great battle when strength ineety 
strength. , 

The foremost British naval experts, those who have com. 
manded the battle cruisers in action, have stated that by theo. 
rists on shore speed was often substituted for strength in arma- 
ment, but that they who had fought in the vessels concerned 
felt differently in the matter. 

It would be interesting to ask the two experts on whom the 
Senator from Missouri has based his dependence what they 
would do if the battle cruisers ef either Great Britain or Japay 
clashed with the American fleet. Would they send them on the 
high seas to raid commerce or would they keep them with the 
fleet? If they sent them on commerce raiding expeditions. the 
main fighting fleet on the day of battle would be weakened by 
their absenee. If they retained them with the main fleet, they 
would be of a type of ship almost too weak to lie in the line, 
for they have not the same fighting value as the battleship. 
Indeed, the present battle cruiser is but a luxury and can only 
be indulged in when the main line has been made secure. 
Therefore when navies are limited it will pass out of existence. 

The Senator from Missouri in his speech said: 

It is true, however, that while the conference was in progress Japan 
by rush work laid down the keeis of two of the battleships. This was 
so manifestly a threat as to require no comment. 

In this connection I should like to point out to the Senate 
that Japan, like the other countries concerned, merely con- 
tinued, and quite properly continued, her program wnti! con- 
clusions had been reached. There was no more threat in 
laying the keels of these two battleships than there was in the 
fact that we launched the West Virginia on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, one week after the opening of the conference. 

The Senator asks in one place, “ What do we get from this 
treaty?” And by “this treaty” he refers to the four-power 
treaty. In reply let me quote from a report submitted by the 
General Board of the Navy on matters pertaining to the con- 
ference. 

If the Anglo-Japanese alliance is to be continued, the minimum 
Strength that the United States can safely accept for its Navy is 
equality with that of the two nations combined. This means a two 
power standard and a Navy the greatest in the world. No interpreta 
tive declarations by either or both of the countries can be as satis- 
fying to the United States as the noncontinuance of the alliance. 

This is a deliberate expression of the constituted board of 
naval experts as to the bearing of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
and the strength of the Navy necessary to carry out our policies. 
The four-power treaty through the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance has made the naval treaty possible and also 
the continuance of the 5-5-3 ratio. 

The Senator from Missouri laid great stress upon article 19, 
in which we agree to preserve the status quo in certain of the 
Pacific islands in our possession. In reaching this conclusion 
the United States representatives were guided by the underly- 
ing axiom which they had taken as their thesis during the con- 
ference, namely, defense should be amply guarded; offense dis- 
regarded. Therefore, agreements to discontinue the expansion 
of fortifications at points where the offensive element predoii- 
pated were reached. 

There are also certain fallacies in the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. To begin with, Wake Island is impossible 
to fortify. Next, Guam could not be made a great fleet base 
without a vast expenditure of money, because it is too small. 

Let me digress here to say that I have been a good deal 
amused at the agony of apprehension which some persons have 
expressed in regard to Guam. We took that island in tle 
Spanish-American War; it was taken by the cruiser Charlesion. 
We have had so little interest in the island that we have never 
passed a line of legislation in regard to it or to provide for its 
government or to make any provision about it at all. It has 
been left in the hands of the Navy, which captured it. The cap- 
tain of the ship represents the capitors and rules the island. That 
shows the amount of interest we have taken in Guam, We have 
never fortified it, and nobody would vote to spend money i! 
fortifying it. All we provide in this treaty is that we will not 
fortify so long as Japan does not fortify her islands. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sterne in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mussachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. LODGE, I yield. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Those who at present are talking about 
fortifications at Guam are amongst the Senators who never 
have supported an appropriation of money in a sum sufficient 
to build even a naval base at San Francisco. 
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Mr. LODGE. That is quite true. The Senator from Mis- 
souri has nade ne mentien ef the fact that we held Hawaii and 
that the Japanese have given up the right to fortify the Bonin 
Islands, Amami-Oshima,. the Leochoo Islands, the Pescadores, 
and Formesa, without asking to reserve for themselves any 
position similar to that which we hold in Hawaii. 

Those Japanese islands are the ones which threaten the 
Philippines. Formesa is the nearest one in which fortifica- 
tions would threaten the Philippines, Of course, no island that 
Japan has could possibly be made ‘a threat or menace to the 
United States. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield. te the Senater from Utah? 

Mr. LODGE, T yield. 

Mr. KING. Of course, under the treaties which have been 
negotiated. we practically abandon the Philippine Islands to 
Japan and Great Britain; that is, in the sense that there will 
be no defensive or offensive operations on the part of the United 
States with respect te the Philippine Islands. I am not com- 
plaining of that, however. 

Mr. LODGE. The Philippines will be in exactly the condi- 
tion in which they now are and have been ever since they were 
taken, 

Mr. KING. Obviously; and I think we ought to relinquish 
control ef the Philippine Islands at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think that follows. We have more pro- 
tection for them by the four-power treaty than we have ever had 
since we have had them, 

Mr. KING, Not from the United States, though. 

\fr. LODGH, Of course, they are nowhere near the United 
States, 

Mr. KING. Neo; but there is no protection upon the part of 
the United States of the Philippine Islands possible under these 
treaties, 


Mr. McCORMICK. The eritics of these treaties have never 


voted any great sums for the protection of the Philippine 
Islands, 
Mr. LODGE. Of course not. We shall never fortify them. 


It would cost hundreds of millions of dollars to fortify them 
and probably take half a century to do it. We are not going 
to do it. Previously, however, we had no promise from any- 
hody to respect the Philippine Islands, but now we have that 
promise from three great powers. The Senator from Utah may 
think that worthless, but, nevertheless, it is worth a good deal. 

Mr. KING. T am making no complaint about the lack of for- 
tification of the Philippine Islands, and if the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McCormicKk] in the two little thrusts which he has 
iust submitted, and which are irrelevant to the question, at- 
tempts thereby to criticize Senators with respect to the Philip- 
pine Islands, he utterly misconceives their attitude. I know of 
no Senators who have desired to fortify the Philippine Islands. 
So far as I am concerned, I think we ought to relinquish control 
over them at once. 

Mr. LODGE, That is a matter of present policy; but we are 
better protected as to the possession of those islands by the 
agreement under the four-power treaty than we have ever been 
before. The Japanese have given up the right to fortify all the 
slands which would be immediately formidable to the Philip- 
pines, and, as I have already said, none of their islands can be 
nade formidable to us. Of course, when we agree not to extend 
fortifieations all such agreements are reciprocal. 

Neither has the Senator from Missouri mentioned the fact 
Oshima, which is a very large island, 60 miles long, the Japa- 
nese have yielded a position that is so far superior to any that 
we have given up that it is hardly to be mentioned in the same 
category. I state these points merely to show the just and fair 
spirit with which each nation approached these agreements, 
and, further, te make definitely clear that the United States 
were not yielding without a corresponding sacrifice on the other 
side 

lhe Senator from Missouri says there is not a single gateway 

the waters of the seven seas that is not controlled by Great 
Britain. That is a very loose statement. Of course, Great 
Britain holds many strategical points. Incidentally she has held 

em for a hundred and fifty years. On the other hand, the 


large majority of them are in no way fortified in the modern | 


sense of the word, For example, the Senator from Missouri 
specifically mentions Jamaica as eapping one of the entrances 
to the Panama Canal. That situation has not grown out of 
auny policies advocated by the American delegation at the con- 
ference, The fortifications at Kingston, Jamaica, at Bermuda, 

Halifax, and all the other points adjacent to the United 
States are to all intents and purposes nonexistent. They have 
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not been changed or increased for years, and are, therefore. no 
menace to the United States. They were abandoned by Great 
Britain as “strong places of arms,” as they have been called, 
and she some time ago withdrew her fleet. They have never 
been kept up. 

The Senator from Missouri draws most disquieting coneclu- 
sions from figures which he has presented to the Senate. It 
might be of interest to him, as it will certainly be to the other 
Members of the Senate, to know exactly what the situation 
would have been as to the relative strength of the capital ships 
of the navies of the United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
had their contemplated building programs been completed. I 
have as an authority for the figures which I will now state 
no less a body than the General Board of the Navy. That 
board of officers has estimated that with our building program 
of 1916 and the building programs of the other two nations 
completed, namely, about the year 1928, the relative tonnage of 
capital ships, excluding predreadnaughts, would be as follows: 
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Mr. President, we have listened to considerable discussion on 
naval strategy and tactics in the speech delivered by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, but if he can devise any fairer method for 
estimating naval strengths than the strength of the battie lines 
on that day when they may meet in conflict, it would be well 
to have him state it. 

The treaty on limitation of naval armaments is based on a 
fair and just proportion of fighting strength. Perhaps if his 
naval advisers had advised him more fully they would have 
shown him that the battle line is composed of three parts, the 
val, the center, and the rear. We have heard at length argu- 
ments which have attempted to show the disadvantage in which 
the United States has been placed through this treaty which 
we are called upon te consider. I will ask the Senate to give 
some slight consideration to the analysis which I am about to 
present. At present the United States has three post-Jutiand 
ships to Great Britain’s ene, and will continue this superiority 
until 1925, when Great Britain, if she lays down two new Hoods, 
not super-Heods, will also have three post-Jutland ships. 

Even with three post-Jutland ships, if she builds them, Great 
Britain would only have two with 16-inch guns and one with 
15-inch guns, against our three ships with 16-inch gums, or she 
may have a total of eighteen i6-inch guns and eight 15-inch 
guns, making twenty-six in all, against our twenty-four 16-inch 
guns. 

At the head or van of the line, which will be maintained by 
our three post-Jutiand ships, we shail have considerable pre- 
penderance, especially as the old Hood is very weakly 
armored, while our three ships are a heavily armored homo- 
geneous type. 

At the rear of the line we shall have four 12-ineh 50-caliber 
gun ships, against four ships of 134-inch 45-caliber gun ships. 
Probably Great Britain will have a slight superiority at the 
rear of the line. 

In the eenter of the line we shall have eleven 14-inch gun 
ships, carrying a total of eighty-four 14-inch guns of 50 caliber 
and forty guns of 45 caliber, totaling one hundred and twenty- 
four guns, against ten ships of Great Britain carying 15-inch 42- 
In 
the center we oppose one hundred and tweuty-four guns to Great 
Britain’s eighty. In the center of our fighting line we shall be 


so 


| vastly superior. 


In a fight the Renown, Repulse, and Tiger will be in the fast 
wing and not in the main body, leaving 17 ships of Great 
Britain against 18 of the United States, with the United States 
superior at the head of the line, vastly superior in the center, 


| and only somewhat inferior at the tail of the fighting dine. 


Even with the three battle cruisers thrown into the main tight 
as best they may be, they will not have the fighting strength 


| of any of the dreadnoughts. 


As compared to the capital ships of Japan, with their 4 battle 
eruisers out of 10 capital ships, the fighting strength of the 
United States is necessarily greatly superior. 

Therefore im the effort to to equality in fighting 
strength with Great Britain and to a ratic five to three with 
Japan it will be seen that the United States, while endeavoring 
in. every way to preserve these fail has in no wise 
allowed her naval strength to be jeopardized. No naval man 
of standing will say that on the day of battle, which is the day 
of the crueial he would prefer the Navy of Great Britain 


al 
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or the Navy of Japan to that of the United States, 
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Mr. President, while the opposition in this country has been 
drawing a very dreadful picture of how much the United States 
has sacrificed through the conference agreements, I should like to 
call attention to what the opposition in Japan thinks of the 
lnatter. 

The Yorodzu of the 4th of February states as follows: 

Japan has been conquered by Great Britain and the United States at 
the conference. The unrest and concern of the people for their safety 
will increase in the future. We must strive for the construction of a 
new Japan which may be able to escape the menace of the United 
States. 

Again, the same paper on the 9th of February states as fol- 
lows: 

Why do our delegates at Washington not rebuke the insolence of the 
United States? Has not the Chinese delegation declared its dissatis- 
faction -with the results of the conference? While Japan has been 
forced to give up all that she possessed in China except the lease of 
Port Arthur and Dairen and the South Manchuria Railway and limit 
even the defenses of a part of her homeland, Britain has acquired the 
right of control of a railway in China and the United States has in- 
creased her exports to China. 

All the Japanese must immediately concentrate their efforts on the 
opposition to the ratification of those treaties made at Washington. 


The Hochi on the 10th of February states: 


The conference was a great success for Britain and the United States, 
and President Harding may well congratulate himself for it. For 
Japan it was a failure, and we can not bring ourselves to be grati- 
fied by it. 

Japan has sustained such a loss through the conference as she would 
have suffered had she been defeated in her desperate war with Russia. 


The Yomiuri on the 11th of February stated: 

Great Britain has been the largest gainer at the conference, culti- 
vating her friendly relation with the United States, substituting the 
quadruple entente for the Ahglo-Japanese alliance without hurting the 
teclings of Japan, and keeping the naval strength of the United States 
down to the level of her own. Securing the good will of China by 
restoring Wei-hai-wei (no longer of value to’ her). 

The United States comes second to Great Britain in point of success. 
She has secured a 40 per cent naval superiority over Japan, her poten- 
tial enemy, and regained the good will of China. ; 

France comes third, through securing a voice in Pacific questions 
vitally affecting her international position. : 

China is next to France in her attainments. She, aided by the 
United States and Great Britain, made Japan yield on the Shantung 
question and conrpelled the oe to conclude treaties and agreements 
favorable to her interests. She lost nothing and gained a great deal. 

The most miserable is Japan. She has gained a breathing space in 
naval competition by the enforcement of the naval holiday, and this 
is a considerable boon to her. But the days of her unrestricted freedom 
of action are at an end. The California questions are left unsolved, the 
pressure of foreign capital is on the increase, and the clandestine 
movements of foreign missionaries in Korea are growing brisker. These 
factors may cause enmity and hatred between America and Japan in 
a few years. Our people should carefully gauge the results of the 
Washington conference. 

The Yorodzu of the 15th of February loudly denounces the 
Government for its ever-yielding policy in connection with the 
conference. The foreign minister during the interpellations 
in the Diet stated that in order to insure peace in the Pacific 
Japan’s claims have been abandoned, not only in the naval 
ratio, which was absolutely essential for national defense, but 
in the actual issue involved in the fortification of the Pacific 
and the question of cables in the territory under Japanese 
mandate. 

This paper bitterly declares that the Washington conference 
has been of success for America, rescuing her from the inter- 
national isolation threatened because she threw overboard the 
League of Nations, and enables her to exploit economic re- 
sources in the Far East, while the American Continent is under 
the lock and key of the Monroe doctrine. 

The Japan Chronicle of the 15th of February states: 

America has killed two birds with one stone, having secured assist- 
ance for China and freed herself of the supposed danger of China being 
controlled by Japan on the other, se 

Thus America enhances her political and economic position in China, 
While Britain gained less, she will be enabled to maintain her old posi- 
tion in China, 7 

Japan's gain is limited to being freed of suspicion and misunder- 
standings by other nations and having the way paved to some extent for 
minimizing the estrangement between China and herself. 

The two pictures thus presented by the opposition, one in the 
United States and the other in Japan, are so diametrically op- 
posed to each other that it is difficult to reconcile them. The 
basis of the estimates are the same, for the treaties which serve 
us serve Great Britain and Japan as well, and the figures sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Missouri, in so far as they are ac- 
curate, are available alike to those countries, 

Mr. President, having read those statements of the Japanese 
opposition, and having been privileged to hear for some weeks 
past the views of the opposition in this country, I remembered 
a similar case, because I once made something of a study of one 
of the men concerned in it. It was in 1842. The Webster- 
Ashburton treaty had been made by Mr. Webster, as Secretary 
of State, and Lord Ashburton, sent out here by Great Britain. 
The treaty was taken up in the Senate. They discussed it in 
session, but Mr. Benton subsequently published his 


secret 
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memoirs and recollections. of 30 years: there was not 


secrecy left after that and undoubtedly things were eee 
I am quoting, because it is a convenient condensation, from Mr. 


George Ticknor Curtis’s Life of Daniel Webster. He speaks 
first of Mr. Rives, of Virginia, who favored the treaty. ~~ 
this which follows sounds so familiar: . 


Mr. Benton made an elaborate and violent attack upon eve i 

» ry s 
tion of the treaty, and oneey part of the negotiation ana Sieheement 
He condemned them equally for what was done and what was E 


Then 


undone. His principal objections — wat 
These are worth listening to. 
His principal objections to the whole transaction were: (1) That 


there had been but one negotiator, and he from an interested Stata- 
(2) that the negotiation was not conducted on a basis of absolute right 
but as a matter of bargain and sale; (3 and 4) that no protocols, notes’ 
or minutes of the conferences had been kept, and consequently obscurity 
rested upon the origin and progress of the different ropositions ; (5) 
that the American negotiator had taken upon himself to act for the 
British envoy, presenting the British claims as American and pressing 
British arguments upon Maine, “ victimizing that deserted and doomed 
State”; (6) that incongruous matters had been mixed in the saine 
treaty: (7) that ratification had been forestalled by private consulta 
tions with Senators ; (8 and 9) “the solemn and mysterious humbuwe. 
gery by which Dr, Franklin had been made to play a part in ravishing 
this ratification from our alarms and screening the negotiator from 
responsibility for his gratuitous sacrifices” and the “ awful apparition 
of the disinterred map,” shown to alarm Senators into ratification. > 
discussed all these general obections at length and took up all the dif 
ferent parts of the negotiation in detail and could find no redeeming 
merit in any of them. : 

On the boundary question he made out 12 important sacrifices jy 
America to 6 insignificant concessions by the British. 

Be * * t * ” ‘ 

_ Mr. Benton then proceeded to take up and discuss the sins of omis 
sion which related to the Columbia River dispute: the subject of im 
pressment; the outrage on the Caroline; and the liberation of Amori 
can slaves, all of which, he said, ought to have been put finally at 
rest, and in each case according to the extreme claims of the Ameri 
cans. He condemned Mr. Webster in unmeasured terms for not taking 
a high and unyielding tone on all these matters and insisting on 4 
final settlement. He was peculiarly severe on the correspondence in the 
Creole case. Mr. Webster, he said, had laid down the law correctly, 
but it was all talk, nothing was done. Lord Ashburton had engaged 
only for the suaviter in modo, while the fortiter in re remained as it 
was. It was “solemn bamboozlement”’ to repeat this engagement to 
the Senate and ask them to be satisfied with it. It was “a con 
ld suggested by our Secretary to cover his desertion of the 
South. 


The debate went on, some of the Senators spoke for the 
treaty; Mr. Calhoun stated his reasons for voting to ratify it, 
and Mr. Buchanan made a long speech in opposition ; but when 
it came to a vote the Senate voted for it—39 to 9. 

I took occasion at that time to look up the debates on the 
English side—I take it now from Mr. Curtis's abstract, because 
it is easier to find—and examined the view they took. This 
is the opposition that I read from: 


*Lord John Russell spoke of the settlement of the boundary. [le 
admitted the importance of a settlement, but was not satisfied with 
the terms. Lord Ashburton’s first dispatch should have been firmly 
adhered to, but disadvantageous concessions had been in fact made 
Mr. Webster was unfair in insisting on the river boundary so strongly 
and afterwards leaving it. The correspondence, he thought, showed 
that better terms might have been obtained. Lord Ashburton he con 
sidered a bad appointment. His feelings were not earnestly enough 
enlisted in the colonial interests of Great Britain, and so the hold of 
the country on those Provinces was endangered. 


Then Lord Palmerston, who was the leader of the opposition— 


On the 21st of March moved for copies of the instructions given by 
the Government to the British envoy, and in a speech of more than 
three hours’ length made an elaborate attack on the whole course 0! 
the negotiations and the result attained. He gave an account of [he 
difficulty from the treaty of 1783, together with all the negotiations 
and attempts at settlement which had been made down to the appoint 
ment of Lord Ashburton. In speaking of the interpretation of the treaty 
of 1783, he declared that he believed the red-lined map of which much 
had been heard, lately found by Mr. Sparks in the Royal Library al 
Paris, was the one alluded to by Dr. Franklin, as that used by ‘the 
commissioners, marked with a strong red line following the boundary 
as laid down by the treaty; and this line, he said, was the boundary 
which had always been claimed by Great Britain. There was anmoilet 
map, similarly marked, in the State paper office at London. He crili 
cized the appointment of Lord Ashburton on the ground that he was 
unskilled in diplomacy and inclined to be favorable to the United 
States, The first blunder of the envoy was in beginning with an 
ultimatum instead of allowing himself room for concession. He thea 
showed great weakness in receding from his ultimatum and allowing 
a division of the Madawaska settlement, contrary to the wish of [le 
inhabitants and the right of Great Britain— 


And he condemned it very strongly. 

There is one other that I noted, because of the man 
made it. 

Mr. Macaulay— 

Afterwards Lord Macaulay— 


declared the treaty to be in every way deficient. They bad a rigi' 
to expect that the dignity of the country would be preserved, that | 
difficulties should be effectually put at rest, and that cordial feelings 
between the two countries should have been the result. But, he said 
the honor of the country had been compromised by the “ humble, 
caressing, wheedling tone’’ which Lord Ashburton had adopted, 104 
which contrasted strongly with the “firm, reselute, vigilant, and 110 
yielding "' manner of Mr. Webster. 


Not at all like Benton’s description. 


VuO 











1922. 


They did not, of eourse, have te ratify the treaty in Parlia- 
ment; but they had a vote of appreval, which was unusual, in 
hot Houses, appreving Lord Ashburton’s negotiations and the 
result, and the votes were carried by large majorities. His- 
tory may not repeat itself, but oppositions sometimes do. 
After recording these remarks of the opposition in England 
and in the United States Senate, when I was writing a biog- 
raphy of Daniel Webster, I came to his conetusion that the 
attacks of Lord Palmerston and Senator Benton demonstrated 
pretty thereughly that the Webster-Ashburton treaty was a 
cood one. 
years, 

Mr. President, I have trespassed very long on the time of the 
Senate, but I wished to bring these facts, so far as possible, 
before the Senate as a preliminary to acting upon the treaty. 

There is one matter that I overlooked. 

It will be remembered that in the covenant of the League of 
Nations there is a provision for reduction ef armament, and I 
had the curiosity to get these minutes in order to see what they 
have done practically toward the reduction of armaments. 
This is an extract from the official journal of the League of 
Nations—Special Supplement No. 6—October, 1921: 

Resolutions and recommendations adopted by the assembly during its 
second session (September 5 to October 5, 1921), Geneva, 1921. 

| shall not read all the resolutions and recommendations. I 
shall ask to have them all printed; but I shall read the final 
report made by M. Léon Bourgeois, which contained the final 
resolutions adopted by the council: 


The council postpones for the present the consideration of the as- 
scmbly’s resolutions 5, 7, 8, 10, and 11, and takes forthwith the fol- 
lowing decisions : 

1. The council instructs the secretary general to inform M. Viviani, 
the president of the temporary mixed commission, that the latter is 
asked to continue the work which it has begun. 

2. The temporary mixed commission is invited te meet as early as 
possible and to lay before the council the names ef new members up to 
the number of six, which it desires to coopt. The commission is in- 
vited to make proposals on general lines for the reduction of national 
armaments which, in erder to secure precision, should be in the form 
of a draft treaty or other equally definite plan, to be presented to the 
council, if possible, before the assembly next year. 

>. The temporary mixed commission is asked to carry out its statis- 
tical investigation upon the lines indicated im the body of the assembly 
report om the reduction of armaments. 

4. The temporary mixed commission is requested te continue the ex- 
anination of the questions of the private manufacture of armaments 
and the trade in arms. 

5. A communication should be sent to the Governments who will 
participate in the forthcoming Washington conference on disarmament 
in the terms of the draft included in this report. In the meantime a 
new letter should be sent to the States which have not yet notified 
their attitude in respect of the convention of St. Germain, to request 
them to do so. 

6. The temporary mixed commission shall be asked to examine—in 
consultation with the permanent advisory commission—whether it is 
advisable to address an appeal to the scientific men of the world to 
publish their discoveries in poison gas and similar subjects, so as to 
minimize the likeliheod of their being used in any future war. 


| ask to have the entire resolutions and recommendations 
printed as an appendix to my remarks. ; 

Mr. LODGE. What I have read is simply a reference of the 
subject to committees to talk about it and to get information, 
which would not mean any action for 10 years. At least we 
have succeeded in getting definite action. If this treaty is rati- 
fied—as I believe it will be—by all the signatery powers, it will 
lean an absolute reduction of armaments, a stopping of compe- 
tition in armaments, and in another year a sensible relief to the 
tuxpayers of all the countries involved. Whatever else it is, it 
is a real and concrete achievement and not a reference to com- 
missions of experts. It really means something. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I only desire to say that the 
American delegation went into this work on the subject of 
armaments with but one idea, and that was so far as possible 
40 bring about a limitation of armaments among the great mari- 
time nations of the world. I think that has been done. I think 
it is work of great value, and I hope the Senate will approve 
and ratify it. 





APPENDIX. 

[Extract from League of Nations official journal (special supplement 
No. 6), October, 1921. Resolutions and recommendations adopted by 
the assembly durimg its second sessien (September 5 to October 5, 
1921), Geneva, 1921.] 

RESOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED ON THE REPORTS OF 

THEY THIRD COMMITTER. 
1. REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 

The assembly thanks M. Branting, chairman of the third committee, 
and the rapporteur, Lord Robert Cecil, for their valuable work. It is 
convinced of the urgent necessity of passing beyond the stage of the 
enunciation of principles and of proceeding te carry them into practical 
effect. The assembly therefore approves the report and the following 
resolutions submitted by the third committee with reference to the 


VI 


reduction of armaments: 


At all events, it has endured unchanged for 80 | 
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1. That it is desirable that the temporary mixed commission should 
be asked te continue the work which it has begun. 

2. That the temporary mixed commission be asked to make propesals 
on general lines for the reduction of national armaments which, in order 
to seeure precision, should be in the form of a draft treaty or other 
equally definite plan, to be presented to the council, if possible, before 
the assembly next year. 

In order to enable the temporary mixed commission to accomplish this 
task the council should be asked to strengthen this commission. 

3. That a statistical Investigation be made with regard to the arma- 
ments of the various countries upon the lines indicated in the body of 
the report of the third committee. 

4. That the temporary mixed commission be requested to continue 
the examination of the question of the private. manufacture of arma- 
ments and the trade in arms. 

5. That the council be requested to invite all the members of the 
league and interested States which are not members of the league to 
take part in an international conference on the private manufacture of 
arms and the trade in arms, which should meet as soon as possible at 
a date to be fixed under the responsibility of the ceungil. It is consid- 
ered highly desirable that this date should be prior to the next session 
of the assembly. 

The temporary mixed commission should be intrusted with the task 
of preparing the program of the conference and of submitting to it a 
draft convention. 

6. That the urgent importance of ratifying the convention at the 
earliest possible moment be strengly impressed on all the States signa- 
tories to the arms traffic convention ef St. Germain, whether members 
of the League of Nations or not, and that at the same time all non- 
signatory States be invited to adhere to the convention. 

The assembly expresses its earnest desire that the importance of this 
subject may be strongly urged at the forthcoming Conference on Dis- 
armament at Washington. 


~ 


7. The assembly, taking note of the view expressed in the report 
of the temporary mixed commission on the reduction of armaments 
with regard to the desirability of making provision for excluding the 
import of arms and ammunition in time of peace from countries in 
which the traffic is uncontrolled, invites the council to prepare a draft 
protocol for this purpose for the consideration of the varieus Govern- 
ments. At the same time it expresses the earnest hepe that this pro- 
cedure will not in any way be permitted to delay the general ratitica- 
tion of the convertion of St. Germain. 

The steps that may eventually have to be taken for the destruction 
of the surplus stocks of munitions may be considered by the temporary 
mixed commission. 

8. That, subject to the conditions set out in the recommendation of 
the first assembly, the recommendation that members of the league 
should undertake not to exeeed for the next two financial years fol- 
lowing the present year the sum total of expenditure on mifitary. naval, 
and air forces provided for in the budget of that year, be again for- 
warded to all members of the league, together with a statement show- 
ing the replies already received to this recommendation. 

9. That the temperary mixed commission be asked to examine—in 
consultation with the permanent advisory commission—-whether it is 
advisable to address an appeal to the scientific men of the world to 
publish their discoveries in poison gas and similar subjects, so as to 
minimize the likelihood of their being used im any future war. 

10. That it is desirable that propaganda in favor of the reduction 
of armaments, as contemplated in the covenant, should be carried out 
with earnestness and conviction among all nations. 

11. In pursuance of the third resolution of the first assembly, the 
assembly is of opinion that the seeretariat should he asked to complete 
the organization of the section of the secretariat dealing with the ques- 
tion of the reduction of armaments, and that this section should have a 
directorship of its own, or other equivalent organization, quite separate 
from and, if necessary, in addition te, those already proposed by the 
fourth committee of the assembly. 


(Resolutions adopted on October 1, 1921.) 


[Extract from minutes of the fourteenth session of the council of the 
League of Nations held at Geneva. Second part. september 12 te 
October 12, 1921.] 
The merabers of the 

as follows: 

China by M. Wellington Keo, president. 
Belgium by M. Paul Hymans. 

Brazil by M. Gastao da Cunha. 

The British Empire by Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
France by M. Léon Bourgeois. 

Italy by Marquis Imperiali. 

Japan by Viscount Ishii. 

Spain by M. Quinones de Leén. 

Secretary general, Sir Eric Drammend. 


ouneil of the League of Nations are represented 


FOURTEENTH MEETING (PRIVATE) 


Held on Wednesday, October 12, 1921, at 3.30 p. 

Present, all the representatives of the members of 
secretary general. 

510. Albania. 


mi. 
the council and the 


511. Resolutions of the assembly concerning the reduction of arma- 
ments. 
The council adopted the report of M. Léon Bourgeois (Annex 274), 


together with the following resolutions : f 
“The council postpenes for the present the consideration of 
assembly’s resolutions 5, 7, 8, 10, and 11, and takes forthwith the 


the 
fol- 


| lewing decisions: 


| 








“1. The council instructs the secretary general to inform M. Viviani, 
the president of the temporary mixed commission, that the latter is 
asked to continue the work which it has begun. 

“2. The temporary mixed commission is invited to meet as early as 


possible and to lay before the council the names of new members up to 
the number of six, which it desires to coopt. The com»mission is 
invited to make proposals on geveral limes for the reduction of na- 
tienal armaments which, in order to secure precision, should be in the 
form of a draft treaty, or other equally definite plan, to be presented 
to the council, if possible, before the assembly next year. 

“3. The temporary mixed commission is asked to carry out iis sta- 
tistical investigation upon the lines indicated in the body of the as- 
sembly report on the reduction of armaments, 
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“4. The temporary mixed commission is requested to continue the 
examination of the questions of the private manufacture of armaments 
and the trade in arms. 

“= A communication should be sent to the Governments who will 
participate in the forthcoming Washington Conference on Disarmament 
in the terms of the draft included in this report. In the .meantime a 
new letter should be sent to the States which have not yet notified their 
attitude in respect of the convention of St. Germain to request them 
to do 80 ‘ 

“G. The temporary mixed commission shall be asked to examine—in 
consultation with the permament advisory commission—whether it is 
advisable to address an appeal to the scientific men of the world to 
publish their discoveries in poison gas and similar subjects, so as to 
minimize the likelihood of their being used in any future war. 

The British, French, and Italian representatives agreed to ask Mr, 
Fisher, M. Viviani, and M. Schanzer whether they could continue to 
serve on the commission, and if not, to request them to appoint sub- 
stitutes, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment and con- 
sideration article by article. 

The reading clerk read article 1, as follows: 

ARTICLE I. 


The contracting powers agree to limit their respective naval arma- 
ment as provided in the present treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be agreed to. 

The veading clerk read article 2, as follows: 

ARTICLE II, 

The contracting powers may retain respectively the capital ships 
which are specified in chapter 2, part 1. On the coming into foree 
of the present treaty, but subject to the following provisions of this 
irticle, all other capital ships, built or building, of the United States, 
the British Empire, and Japan shall be disposed of as prescribed in 
chapter 2, part 2. 

[a addition to the capital ships specified in chapter 2, part 1, the 
United States may complete and retain two ships of the West Virginia 
class pow under construction. On the completion of these two ships 
the North Dukota and Delaware shall be disposed of as prescribed in 
chapter 2, part 2. 

The British Empire may, in accordance with the replacement table in 
chapter 2, pert 3, construct two new capital ships not exceeding 35,000 
tons (35,560 metric tons) standard displacement each. On the com- 
pletion of the said two ships the T'’hunderer, King George V, Ajax, aud 
Centurion shall be disposed of as prescribed in chapter 2, part 2. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be agreed to. 
Ihe reading clerk read article 3, as follows: 
ARTICLE III. 


Subject to the provisions of article 2, the contracting powers shall 
Aabanden their respective capital shipbuilding program. and no new 
capital ships shall be constructed or acquired by any of the contracting 
powers except replacement tonnage which may be constructed oer ac- 
quired as specified in chapter 2, part 3. 

Ships which are replaced in accordance with chapter 2, part 3, shall 
be disposed of as prescribed in part 2 of that chapter. 


Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Gerry Nelson Stanley 

Ball Hale New Sterling 
Borah Harris Oddie Sutherland 
Broussard Harrison Overman Swanson 
Bursum Hitchcock Page Townsend 
Cameron Johnson Pepper Trammell 
Capper Jones, Wash. Pittman Underwood 
Colt Kellogg Poindexter Wadsworth 
Cummins King Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Lenroot Sheppard Walsh. Mont. 
Bdge Lodge Shields Warren 
Ernst MeCormick Shortridge Williams 
Fernald McNary Simmons Willis 
France Moses Stanfield 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOoLterre], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Corris}, the Senator from Indiana |[Mr. Watson], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. CALDER] are detained at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenrootr in the chair). 
Fifty-five Senators have answered to their names. A quorum is 
present, The question is upon agreeing to article 3. Without 
objection, the article is agreed to. 

Ihe reading clerk read article 4,-as follows: 

ARTICLB IY. 


The total capital ship replacement tonnage of each of the contracting 
powers shall not exceed in standard displacement, for the United States, 
525,000 tons (533,490 metric tons); for the British Empire, 525,000 
tonsa (533,400 metric tons); for France, 175,000 tons (177,800 metric 
tons) ; for Italy, 175,000 tons (177,800 metric tons) ; for Japan, 315,000 
tons (320,040 metric tons). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to article 4. Without objection, the article is agreed to. 








Marcu 28. 


The reading clerk read article 5, as follows: 


ARTICLE V. 


No capital ship exceeding 35,000 tons (35,560 metric 


displacement shall be acquired by, or constructed by, for, or withi, 
jurisdiction of, any of the contracting powers. — 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is agreed to. 


Without objection, the article 


The reading clerk read article 6, as follows: 
ARTICLE VI, 


No capital ship of any of the contracting powers shall carry 


with a caliber im excess of 16 inches 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
agreed to. 
The reading clerk read article 


ARTICLE 
The total tonnage for aircraft ca 


(406 millimeters). 


Without objection, article 6 js 


7, as follows: 
vit. 
rriers of each of the contr 


tons) stan fard 


1 oun 


i 


acting 


powers shall not exceed in standard displacement, for the United States 
135,000 tons (137,160 metric tons); for the British Empire, 135.00) 


tons (137,160. metric tons); for France, 60,000 tons 
tons); for Italy, 60,000 tons (60,96C metric tons) ; 


tons (82,296 metric tons). 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is agreed to. 


Without. objection articie 


The reading clerk read article 8, as follows: 


ARTICLE 


Vill, 


(60,960 metri 
for Japan, 81,000 


The replacement of aircraft carriers shall be effected only as pre 
scribed in chapter 2, part 3; provided, however, that all aircraft . 
rier tonnage in existence or building on November 12, 1921. shall jo 
considered experimental, and may be replaced, within the total tonnage 


limit prescribed in article 7, without 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is agreed to. 
The reading clerk read article 


regard to its age. 


Without objection articie 8 


9. as follows: 


ARTICLE (Xx. 
No aircraft carrier exceeding 27,000 tons (27,432 metric tons) stand 


ard displacement shall be acquired by, or constructed by, for, o1 


the jurisdiction of, any of the contracting powers. 


However, any of-the contracting powers may, provided that its + 
tonnage allowance of aircraft carriers is not thereby exceeded 


rt 
yuild 


vithiu 


not more than two aircraft carriers, each of a tonnage of not move 
than 33,000 tons (33,528 metric tons) standard displacement, and 


order to effect economy any of the 
this purpose any two of their ships, 


27,000 tons (27,432 metric tons) s 


accordance with the requirements of article 10, except that 


number of guns to be carried in case 


not exceeding 5 inches (127 millim 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is agreed to. 

The reading clerk read article 

ARTICL 

No aircraft carrier of any of the 


gun with a caliber in excess of 8 inches (203 millimeters). Withor 


prejudice to the provisions of artic 


cludes guns exceeding 6 inches (152 millimeters) in caliber the 


eontracting powers may use 


tandard displacement shall | 


F > any of such guns be of a cali 
exceeding 6 inches (152 millimeters), except antiaircraft gums and guns 


eters), shall not exceed eight 
Without objection article 


10, as follows: 
BX. 


contracting powers shall carr) 


le 9, if the armament carried 


tot 


7 
: , whether constructed or in course 
of construction, which would otherwise be scrapped under the provi 
sions of article 2. The armament of any aircraft carriers exceeding 


n 
ii 


number of guns carried, except antiaircraft guns and guns not exceed 
ing 5 inches (127 millimeters), shall not exceed 10. If alternatiy 


the armament contains no guns exe 


in caliber, the number of guns is not limited. Ve 
not exceeding 5 inches (127 milli 


ber of antiaircraft guns and of guns 
meters) is not limited. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

is agreed to. 
The reading clerk read article 
ARTICL 


eeding 6 inches 


in 
the total 


) 


(152 millimeters) 
In either case the num 





Without objection. article 1) 


11, as follows: 
E Xl. 


No vessel of war exceeding 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) siandar! 


displacement, other than a capital 


acquired by, or constructed by, for, or within the jurisdiction ol, 1: 


ship or aircraft carrier, sbal! 


of the contracting powers Vessels not specifically built as fightine 


ships nor taken in time of peace under government control for 


ing purposes. which are employed on fleet duties or as troop transp 
or in some other way for the purpose of assisting in the prosecutor 
hostilities otherwise than as fighting ships, shall not be within 


limitations of this article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is agreed to. 

The reading clerk read article 


Without objection, article 


12, as follows: 


ARTICLE XIl, 


No vessel of war of any of the 
down, other than a capital ship, sh 
excess of 8 inches (202 millimeters). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is agreed to. 
The reading clerk read article 


contracting powers, hereaft 
all carry a gun with a calibe 


Without objection, article 


13, as follows: 


ARTICLE XIIf. 
no ship designated in the pres 


Except as provided in article 9, 
treaty to be scrapped may be reconv 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is agreed to. 


erted into a vessel of wat. 
Without objection, article 


' 


foht 
igh 


| 














‘The reading clerk read article 14, as follows: 
ARTICLE XIV. 

No preparations shall be made in merchant ships in time of peace 
for the installation of warlike armaments for the purpose of convert- 
ing such ships into vessels of war, other than the necessary stiffening 
of decks for the mounting of guns not exceeding 6-inch (152 milli- 
meters) caliber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, article 14 
is ugreed to. 

The reading clerk read article 15, as follows: 

ARTICLE XV. 

No vessel of war constructed within the jurisdiction of any of the 

ntracting powers for a noncontracting power shall exceed the limita- 
tions as to displacement and armament prescribed by the present treaty 
for vessels of a similar type which may be constructed by or for any 
of the contracting powers: Previded, however, That the displacement 
for aircraft carriers constructed for a noncontracting power shall in 
no case exceed 27,000 tons (27,432 metric tons) standard displacement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, article 15 
is agreed to. 

The reading clerk read article 16, as follows: 

ARTICLE XVI. 

If the construction of any vessel of war for a noncontracting power 
is undertaken within the jurisdiction of any of the contracting powers, 
such power shall promptly inform the other contracting powers of the 
date of the signing of the contract and the date on which the keel of 
the ship is laid, and shall also communicate to them the particulars 
relating to the ship prescribed in chapter 2, part 8, section 1 (b), 
(4), and (5). 

The PRESIDING 
is agreed to. 

The reading clerk read article 17, as follows: 

ARTICLE XVII. 

In the event of a contracting power being engaged in war, such 

wer shall not use as a vessel of war any vessel of war which may 

under construction within its jurisdiction for any other power, or 
which may have been constructed within its jurisdiction for another 
power and not delivered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is agreed to. 

The reading clerk read article 18, as follows: 

ARTICLE XVIII. 

Kach of the contracting powers undertakes not to dispose by gift, 
sale, or any mode of transfer of any vessel of war in such a manner 
hat such vessel may become a vessel of war in the navy of any for- 
cign power, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is agreed to, 

The reading clerk read article 19, as follows: 

ARTICLE XIX. 

The United States, the British Empire, and Japan agree that the 

status quo at the time of the signing of the present treaty with re- 


OFFICER. Without objection, article 16 


Without objection, article 17 


Without objection, article 18 


vard to fortifications and naval bases shall be maintained in their 
respective territories and possessions specified hereunder : 
(1) The insular possessions which the United States now hold or 


may hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, except (a) those adjacent 
to the coast of the United States, Alaska, and the Panama Canal Zone, 
not including the Aijeutian Islands, and (b) the Hawaiian Islands. 

(2) Hongkong and the insular possessions which the British Empire 
now holds or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean east of the 
meridian of 110° east longitude, except (a) those adjacent to the coast 
of Canada, (b) the Commonwealth of Australia and its territories, and 
(c) New Zealand. 

(3) The following insular territories and possessions of Japan in 
the Pacifie Ocean, to wit: The Kurile Islands, the Bonin Islands, 
Amami-OsSima, the Loochoo Islands, Formosa, and the Pescadores, 

nd any insular territories or possessions in the Pacific Ocean which 
Jupan may hereafter acquire. . 

The maintenance of the status quo under the foregoing provisions 
implies that no new fortifications or naval bases shall be established 
in the territories and possessions specified; that no measures shall be 
taken to increase the existing naval facilities for the repuir and main- 
tenance of naval forces; and that no increase shall be made in the 
oast defenses of the territories and possessions above specified. This 
restriction, however, does not preclude such repair and replacement of 
worn-out weapons and equipment as is customary in naval and mili- 
tary establishments in time of peace. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of the Sen- 
utor from Alabama [Mr. UNnprerwoop], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr, Lopee] not being in the Chamber at this moment, 
vhether any efforts other than those referred to by the Senator 
from Massachusetts were made to bring other nations into the 
naval conference with a view to securing an agreement upon 
heir part to limit naval armanrent. 

It is clear that the treaty binds only the nations who have 
ubseribed to it. As I understand the treaty,-there is no in- 
hibition whatever upon other nations, and they may engage in 
the eonstruction of capital ships, either battleships or battle 
cruisers, and for that matter all forms of naval war craft or 
War agencies, without limitation or restriction. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the Senator asks me a 
question that is manifestly not within my power to answer, for 
this reason: The Senator will recall that Congress requested that 
a conference be called looking to a reduction of armament by 
the nations of Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. 
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That conference was not called by the delegates who attended it, 
but by the President of the United States. The President of the 
United States extended the scope of the conference beyond the 
three powers named, to France and Italy. Whether the Presi- 
dent made any effort to invite any other nations in or not, I 
do not know. 

‘Of course, when the conference met it was not within the 
power of the delegates to the conference to invite other delegates 
into the conference because, acting as commissioners for the 
President of the United States, their powers were limited to the 
call that he had issued and to conferring with the nations which 
had been called together on the invitation of the President of 
the United States. 

But manifestly it did not make any difference, because out- 
side of the five powers which signed the treaty there are no 


| nations in the world that have navies which can reasonably be 


called navies, and there is no other nation in the world whose 
navy this Government should desire to reduce. What may hap- 
pen in the future no man can tell, but certainly there is no 
probability of any nation in the world, outside of the five na- 
tions which signed the pending treaty, building a navy that 
would in any way rival even the navies of France and Italy, 
who have the smallest navies of the powers which signed the 
treaty. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, to much of his 
statement I agree, namely, that the President called these na- 
tions and, of course, the delegates selected by the President 
to represent the United States could not amplify or extend the 
invitation ; but the delegates must have invited Italy and France 
to become parties to this naval agreement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not the delegates or the commission- 
ers. I believe they are called delegates commonly, but their 
commissions read as commissioners. No; they did not invite 
those nations. The President of the United States invited Italy 
and France to the Conference on Limitation of Armament. 

Mr. KING. Oh, I understand, to the conference, but | 
ferred to the treaty now before us. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘There were two invitations issued, one 
to the four nations beside those nations included in the limita- 
tion of armament, and under the President’s invitation 
agreed to by those powers it was limited to those four nations 
outside of the United States. 

The other request was in reference to far eastern questions, 
where eight other powers were invited in by the President of 
the United States, and their powers were limited to the far 
eastern questions. Of course, those two separate organizations 
were working at the same time within the scope of the invita- 
tion which had been accepted, and so far as the commissioners 
to the conference were concerned, they had no powers in that 
matter whatever. 

Mr. KING. The Senator recalls that Holland participated in 
the conference? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In the far eastern conrerence under the 
invitation of the President. 

Mr. KING. And the Senator doubtless has perceived that the 
representative of Holland, since his return, has been severely 
criticized because his Government was not called upon to par- 
ticipate in the conference, or, rather, in the pending treaty. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator will permit me, he was 
criticized because he did not make his Government a party to 
the four-power treaty. 

Mr. KING. Yes: and to the naval limitation treaty. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Illinois bas very much infor- 
mation. but he does not possess all the springs of information. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the Senator from Utah re- 
fers to a matter that was beyond my jurisdiction. As one of 
the commissioners or delegates to the conference, I had no 
right to extend such an invitation. The stream can not rise 
higher than its source, and when I accepted the President’s 
commission I and my colleagues on the American delegetion 
were limited to the duties prescribed in our instructions. Ot 
course, the invitation could not have been extended by the 
delegates; it must have been extended by the Nation; and we 
did not represent the Nation in that respect. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may make one observation in 
reply to a suggestion made by the Senator from Alabama. If 
I understood his attitude correctly, it was that because the 
United States has no fear of any other nation becoming its naval 
rival, therefore we are not interested whether the other nations 
construct capital ships or not. I suggest to the Senator that 
the United States can not afford to take that position. If a 
large number of nations should embark upon the construction 
of capital ships, it seems tu me that it weuld be a cause of con- 
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invitation also to France and Italy. I do not say that the pend- 
ing treaty is a treaty of peace, for it is manifest that, noty ith- 
standing the many great points for good in the treaty, whe) it 
is brought down to its last analysis the naval strength of tho 
five powers which have joined in it is the same that it was las; 
year, relatively speaking, that their relative strength will ceo.. 
tinue to be the same. 

There is a manifest reason for that. The subject was care. 
fully gone over by the American delegates in the beginning jo. 
fore they made a proposal to the conference favoring a limity- 
tion of armaments. We could not have proposed to the other 
nations that they limit their armaments and reduce their builc- 
ing programs because they did not need their navies; that was 
a question that could have been discussed for weeks and months 
and years. We could not put it on the basis that one nation was 
greater than another, for they were all sovereign nations and 
had a right to do what they pleased within the scope of their 
national power. Our Government invited them here to lay 
aside a part of their sovereign rights by entering into a con- 
tract to limit the building of navies in the future. When we 
came to seek a basis, the only basis which we could find on 
which we might hope to reach a favorable agreement was the 
status quo, the amount of armament which each nation pos. 
sessed when the conference met. 

That is the basis on which the proposal of the American (oy- 
ernment was worked out; that was the basis on which this 
treaty was finally agreed upon. It involved a reduction in 
armament and a limitation of armament, and in the end it 
left each one of the five nations relatively in the same position, 
except that France and Italy have been given some little ad- 
vantage, due to the fact that they had not engaged in adding 
to their naval strength during the Great War. The differeice 
in their favor, however, is not a material one. 

Mr. President, I do not think that this treaty is going to be 
a disappointment to the American people. We may discuss and 
contend and differ about the other treaties which have come be- 
fore the Senate from the conference, but I do not believe there 
has ever been an event in American history that was hailed 
with more unanimous approval on the part of the American 
people than the announcement of the American delegation to the 
conference in favor of stopping the building of battleships and 
armaments and a reduction of the navies of the world, involy- 
ing, of course, a reduction in the cost of building and mainte- 
nance. Irrespective of party, irrespective of class or clan, from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean, a wave of approval 
swept over the country; and, in my judgement, so far as this 
naval treaty is coneerned, that approval still remains in the 
hearts and minds of the American people. And it is an accoi- 
plishment, Mr. President, not so much because of the reduction 
in the number of battleships, not so much because of the details 
of the proposal, but it is one of the greatest accomplishments 
in the history of the world that such an agreement has been 
reached by great nations. This treaty, which the Senate of 
the United States will probably ratify to-day, is a milestone in 
the history of the world. 

Fer ages past men have talked about laying aside the sword, 
about reducing armaments, about lifting the burden of the 
bayonet and the soldier from the backs of the masses of the 
people, but nothing looking toward a realization of that great 
end has ever been done by international agreement. One nation 
may have reduced its armament and another increased its 
armament, but for the first time in the history of the world 
five nations, great in their naval power and armament, have 
met together and not only agreed to reduce their armament, 
not only agreed to lift that burden of taxation from their peo- 
ple, but they have agreed to a naval holiday of 10 years, in 
which no building shall be done with the exception of replace- 
ment ships; that for 10 years they shall cease to arm and 
threaten each other by continual increases in their naval esta)- 
lishments. 

More than that, while the actual saving flowing from this 
treaty in reduced appropriations for this year or next year 
may not be very great, yet there will be many hundreds of wil- 
lions of dollars saved to the American people in the years to 
coine if this treaty goes into effect. 

Had we continued the program of 1916 upon which we had 
entered and then continued the program of 1918, which Col- 
gress had ordered, we would have piled the appropriations up 
into the hundreds and hundreds of millions, if not billions, 0! 
dollars before we had carried out those programs; and we woul: 
have forced the other great powers to have taken similar action 
or lose their position of naval strength. Asa result of the cor- 
ference, the only five nations possessing naval armament, after 
meeting together, have agreed to reduce their armaments and 
to stop the reckless race of building. 





cern to the United States, because when such ships were com- 
pleted, theugh the number constructéd by each nation might be 
small, a crisis might arise which would drive those nations to- 
gether. The fact that the four-power treaty, but recently rati- 
tied, constitutes, as many believe, an alliance, and the other 
nations may form alliances, and some nations having capital 
ships may unite to form an alliance, or combination. Théir 
navies might not constitute a menace to the United States, but 
the fact that they have capital ships and continue to build them 
might be regarded as a cloud in the sky which might presage 
international controversies and militate against the peace of the 
world, So it does seem to me that it would have been wise for 
the President at some period of the conference to have attempted 
to secure the consent of other nations to a policy restricting the 
construction of capital ships. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think the Senator's 
proposition is entirely theoretical. I think if many of the 
nations to which he refers had been invited to disarm when they 
had no battleships, they would have wondered why they had 
been summoned to the conference; and if that had been done it 
certainly would have taken a good deal more time to have 
worked out in this treaty the problem which Congress had laid 
down to be solved. If nations which did not have ships and did 
not have armaments had been invited to disarm it would have 
been like calling on a citizen to lay down his gun when he does 
not have a gun. Of course, however, I am not speaking of the 
question with any authority, for, as I have said, the commission- 
ers to the conference had no authority to act in the matter. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the Senator from Alabama will per- 
ceive that the call for the conference was not limited to the con- 
sideration of capital ships, but to all forms of naval armament? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, when I said “ capital ships ” 
I meant any fighting ships. I do not think there is a thing 
in the preposition advanced by the Senator from Utah except 
a theory, for it is quite probable that during the 15 years of 
the life of this treaty no nation in the world not a party to 
the treaty will have any naval armament which need be 
regarded seriously, because it takes time and it takes a great 
deal of money to build capital ships; and without capital ships, 
of course, no nation could stand up an hour in battle line against 
the navy of any one of the powers which have joined in this 
treaty. 

Mr. KING. This treaty places no limitations whatever upon 
the construction and use for war purposes of submarines? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly, it does not. 

Mr. KING. It places no limitations whatever upon aircraft 
as a weapon in war? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should be glad if the 
Senator from Utah would ask his questions all at one time, for 
I do not care to be getting up and down, though I am glad 
to answer them. Of course, the Senator knows just as well as 
I do, for he has read the treaty, that there is no limitation on 
submarines, because the conferees were unable to agree to a 
limitation on submarines. It was not because we did not want 
to agree but because we could not reach such an agreement. 
There is no limitation on aircraft as such, yet there is a limita- 
tion on aireraft earriers, which for naval purposes limits the 
amount of aircraft that may be used. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wanted to lend emphasis to the 
matter by having the Senator from Alabama answer my ques- 
tions singly, not en bloc. It is obvious that some of the good 
people of the United States who think that the ratification of 
this treaty will bring about the millennium and will, in a naval 
sense, completely disarm all of the powers signatory to the 
treaty, are mistaken. I venture to assert that there will be 
=reat activity on the part of many nations in the construction 
of submarines and airplanes and other naval weapons and in- 
struments of aaval warfare. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not desire to take 
up the time of the Senate, but I have a few words to say in 
reference to the pending treaty. The Senator from Utah has 
given me the opportunity to say them now. 

The Senator from Utah states—I do not know whether he 
states it in the way of an objection to the treaty or not—that the 
people of the United States are going to be very much disap- 
pointed in the treaty because it does not prevent in the future 
the building of all types of naval vessels. Mr. President, I 
think that one of the great acts ef Congress, and one which his- 
tory will record as one of the mileposts in the progress of civi- 
lization, was the passage of a joint resolution by the Senate of 
the United States, which was finally passed by Congress, re- 
questing the President of the United States to call a conference 
of the three great naval powers—the British Empire, Japan, and 
the United States—looking to a limitation of armament. I 
think it was wise on the part of the President to extend that 
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I think this treaty is a document of which the Congress of 
the United States should be proud. So far as the delegates to 
the conference were concerned, they were merely the hands of 
the Government; the conference itself was initiated right here 
in this Chamber; and I think that every Member of the Con- 
gress who voted for the resolution calling the conference to- 


vether is entitled to his share of the credit for this under- | 


tuking. 


Mr. President, the pending treaty provides not only for a 


reduction of arms, not only does it declare a naval holiday for 
10 years, but it establishes a precedent in the world that may 
hereafter Mean an onward step in the realm of peace among 
nations. No man can predict what the future holds, but I be- 
lieve firmly that at the end of the 15-year period, which is the 
life of this treaty, the great democratic peoples of the world, 
having found that they could meet and agree not to arm nation 
ugainst nation, will demand that the action which has been 
tuken here shall be renewed in the future, and, instead of the 
nations of the world arming against each other, they will dis- 
arm for the universal peace of the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I entertain 
doubt that this treaty will be ratified by practically the unani- 
mous vote of this body, as it should be. That it was a great 
accomplishment no one can and no one, so far as I know, has 
uny disposition to deny. I rise, however, to call attention in a 
very general way to how far the hopes of the people of the 
United States with respect to general disarmameut have failed 
by the course that has been taken. 

It will be remembered that when the matter was under con- 
sideration by the Senate during the winter of 1920-21 some 
contention arose as to whether, if a conference were called, its 
activities should be confined to limitation Of naval armaments 
alone, or whether an effort should be made to accomplish a re- 
duction in the land armaments of the world as well as the naval 
armaments. It may be well to recall at this time some of the 
history of this great conference. 

It was provided by article 8 of the covenant of the League of 
Nations that the council should be charged with the duty of 
preparing a plan for general disarmament, to be submitted to 
the respective Governments of the world for their approval or 
disapproval; and early after the organization of the council it 
undertook that duty, appointing for the purpose of preparing : 
plan a Committee consisting of three representatives from each 
of the nations represented upon the council, one a military 
oflicer, one a naval officer, and the third an officer of the aerial 
service, except in the case of Brazil, where one officer acted in 
the threefold capacity. ‘This action was taken by the council in 
the month of May, 1920. It proceeded with its work, but, of 
course, was immediately embarrassed by the fact that the United 
States was not represented upon the committee, and it was rec- 
ognized that it would be impossible to accomplish anything in 
the nature of a general reduction of armaments without the 
cooperation of the United States. .It reported its difficulties to 
the council, which passed a resolution asking the Government 
of the United States to send representatives to sit in a consulta- 
tive capacity with the committee which was then dealing with 
ihe subject. 

I will have you bear in mind that represented upon that 
committee was every State having a representative on the 
council of the League of Nations, namely, Great Britain, France, 
Japan, Italy, Spain, Belgium, and Brazil. That body was en- 
gaged, not merely in an effort to accomplish a reduction in 
naval armaments but in an effort to accomplish a reduction in 
land as well as naval armaments. An invitation was sent, as I 
say, to the President of the United States, who, as I always 
hought, rather inconsiderately declined the invitation, and 
thereupon a resolution was introduced in the Senate requesting 
the President to accept the invitation and send representatives 
to that committee thus engaged in the work, that at the 
time the Senate first took action with respect to the matter the 
work of endeavoring to get an agreement between the nations 

i the earth with respect to the limitation of armaments was 
well under way, and under way pursuant to the Versailles 
treaty and the covenant of the League of Nations. 

our days thereafter the celebrated Borah resolution, asking 
that a conference of the three great naval powers be held for the 
purpose of agreeing upon a plan of limitation of naval arma- 
ments, was introduced, and, with the resolution to which I have 
referred, was sent to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Meanwhile, the naval appropriation bill came before the Senate, | 
and an amendment was offered by the Senator from New Jersey | 
| dustry in this country, are idle. 


[Mr. Epere] in substance like the Borah resolution, which re- 
ceived the approbation of the Senate, and after some delay in 


the House, said at the time to be due to Executive interference, | 


the House acceded to the amendment to the appropriation bill ! 
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to which I have referred, and the appropriation bill was thus 
agreed to by both Houses ¢arrying the resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Does the Senator from Montana 
Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Simply in the interest of accuracy, let me 
say that I do not know that I understood the Senator: but the 
resolution which was offered by the Senator from New Jersey 
in the form of an amendment to the naval appropriation bill 
died with that session, because the appropriation bill died. The 
resolution was reintroduced at the next session, went to the 
Naval Committee, was there defeated, and when the naval ap- 
propriation bill came out was again offered and afterwards 
adopted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the Senator is correct 
about that. That feature I had forgotten about. However, the 
question was discussed at some length on the floor as to whether 
the invitation, when it was extended, should not be sufficiently 
comprehensive to embrace limitation of land armament as well 
us limitation of naval armament; but, as I say, it went through 
restricted to naval armament. However, when the invitation 
was extended it was general in its terms—a conference for the 
limitation of armament, not alone naval armament but land 
armament as well. 

It may be well to recall that the three nations embraced in 
the Borah resolution—Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japaun—grievously burdened as they were by the competition 
which had grown up between them as well as by reason of 
obligations incurred during the war, were still perfectly able, 
in view of the resources of all of them, to carry the burden 
which they were assuming. It was heavy, indeed. Our appro- 
priation bill for naval construction amounted to something over 
$100,000,000—$105,000,000, as I recall—out of a total for all 
nilitary purposes of something over $800,000,000. 

I aim not sure that a real agreement ever could be arrived at 
among the nations of the earth—though = see no reason why it 
should not be—for a reduction of armaments until they were 
really of no value for purposes of international war, but were 
useful simply for police purposes; but if such an agreement 
could be arrived at I see no reason why our appropriations for 
military purposes should not be cut in two, My recollection is 
that in the year 1910 and thereabouts our annual appropria- 
tions for both the Army and Navy were not to exceed 
$360,000,000, while last year, three years after the close of the 
war, We appropriated something over $800,000,000. 

I can see no reason why that great bill should not be cut in 
two through some reasonable agreement among the nations of 
the earth looking to a limitation of armaments. That would 
mean the saving of $400,000,000 a year. After 10 years’ work, 
and with the expenditure of about that much money, we con- 
structed the Panama Canal, regarded at the time, and still re- 
garded, as one of the greatest engineering works ever under- 
taken and carried to a successful conclusion by the energy and 
skill of man, and we ought to save enough on our Military 
Establishment every year to build a Panama Canal, or to con- 
struct public works equivalent thereto. 

It was not only important to the United States directly that 
the limitation should extend to land armament as well as 
naval armament, but it is all important to the great countries of 
Europe, which are being consumed annually regularly now by 
the frightful burden created by their land armaments. Until 
recently, at least, France, with a national debt of over $50,- 
000,000,000, was endeavoring to carry an army of 800,000 men, 
consequently disturbing, as a matter of course, to the peace and 
quiet of all Europe. Italy maintains an army of 350,000 men, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia each 150,000 men, more than 
is deemed adequate for the protection of this great country of 
ours, reaching from ocean to ocean, and numbering a population 
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of over 100,000,000 people. Belgium has an army of 150,000 
men, The savings of their people, which ought to be utilized in 


the restoration of industry and in the reestablishment of busi- 
ness, are being consumed daily to support these great military 
establishments. The consequence is felt by us as well as by 
them 

No one can doubt that the distressed state of industry in this 
country is directly due to the fact that the capital of Europe, 
the accumulations and the suvings of the people of Europe, 
which ought to be utilized in the establishment of industry 
there, which would call for and consume the products of in- 


I remarked that the call of the President for the conference, 
upparently in recognition of the situation of affairs to which I 
have just briefly alluded, was for a conference for general limi- 
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tation of armaments. Yet apparently no effort was made, at 
least none of which I am aware, to secure anything in the 
nature of an agreement for the limitation of land armament. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I think the Senator recalls 
that France absolutely refused to go into any agreement for a 
limitation of land armament. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
the kind. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is the fact, just the same. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not recall that. I read Mr: 
sriand’s speech with very great care; but I remind the Senator 
that the invitation to which I have referred, inviting the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to participate in the deliberations 
of the committee, was extended to us by France, and she would 
hardly be in a situation to decline. But why should she decline, 
and what reason was assigned by France for declining? Was 
it impossible to satisfy France so as to induce her not to de- 
cline, and what effort was made to satisfy France in order 
to induce her to consent to consider land disarmament? These 
are matters with respect to which I should like to have some 
information, and I intended to address ar inquiry along that 
line to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnprErwoop], if he had 
done me the honor to stay and hear what I had to say. 

Mr. President, we need not be in very great doubt about why 
Irance took the position at the conference which she did as- 
sume. She assented, in the first place, to the provisions in the 
covenant of the League of Nations in relation to the preparation 
of a plan of disarmament, because she was guaranteed against 
further invasion by Germany by the separate treaty which she 
made with the Government of the United States and with Great 
Britain, She was by that treaty assured by both those nations 
that in case of further aggression against her people by Ger- 
many, they would both ceme to her aid. 

I have all kinds of sympathy with the attitude taken by the 
people of France. I do not blame them at all for being in a 
highly sensitive frame of mind with reference to a future in- 
vasion of their territory by Germany. They have every reason 
to feel apprehensive about it. Their memories concerning the 
invasion of 1870 are still keen, if they had not the more recent 
experience to make them extremely cautious in that regard ; and 
thev can reeall, no doubt, the history of their country during 
the Napoleonic wars, and the treubles which sueceeded them. 

But, Mr. President, what were we asked to do? We were 
asked simply to undertake toward France an agreement jointly 
with Great Britain, that in case her soil were again invaded by 
Geriuany we would come to her aid. That was the price we 
were obliged to pay, and the only price we were obliged to pay, 
to get France into a conference for the reduction of her land 
forces, Which would, of course, be followed by a reduction by 
Italy, by Yugoslavia, by Belgium, and by the other countries 
associated with her. 

I never was able to understand why the United States should 
not enter into that kind of am agreement. I never was able to 
understand what reason could be urged for opposition to the 
treaty which was negotiated with France to that end. We had 
just gone to the aid of France, to help her repel the invader 
from her soil. If Germany had known at the outset that the 
United States would join in the war with France and if she 
had known that Great Britain would. join in the war with 
France she never would have dared to invade the soil of France, 
and the war of 1914 would never have occurred, or at least it 
would not have occurred when it did. 

So, looking to the future, Mr. President, what had we to pay? 
All that was necessary was to ratify that treaty and agree with 
France to go to her aid in case Germany should again invade 
her soil, That was the text of Mr. Briand’s speech. He insisted 
that they were going to protect themselves against a further 
invasion by Germany, inasmuch as Great Britain and the 
United States were not ready to carry out the agreement nego- 
tiated in their behalf by Mr, Lloyd-George and Mr. Wilson. 
We never would have been called upon to pay a dollar or to 
put a man into the field if we made an agreement of that kind, 
because Germany would never dare invade France if there were 
an agreement with the United States and Great Britain that 
they would come to her aid if Germany did. It would. cost us 
absolutely nothing. On the other hand, Mr. President, if we 
look forward to a period 25, 50, or 75 years hence and we find 
then a Germany rehabilitated, a great military power again, so 
puissant in herself, or with the aid of such allies as she could 
engage, as that she dared invade France again, we would again 
be in exactly the same situation in which we found ourselves in 
1917, and with or without any agreement with France, we would 
be obliged to come to her aid fer our own protection. 

So, [ should like very much to inquire of the Senator from 
Mussachusetts,.if he were present, or the Senator from Alabaina, 


No; I do not recall anything of 
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what advances were made to the delegates from France along 
the lines of the treaty negotiated in 1919 by Mr. Wilson, looking 
to an agreement between the United States and Great Britain 
on the one side and France on the other, to protect her against a 
further invasion from Germany. 

I appreciate, as a matter of course, Mr. President, that when 
Mr. Briand came over here and found no disposition whatever 
upon the part of those in power in this country to carry out 
that agreement or to ratify it or to negotiate something sy). 
stantially the same, he spoke his piece and went home, [I have 
never understood that it was in any wise intimated to him that 
any protection would be given to France at all. Under those 
circumstances hothing else was te be expected of France except 
an answer to the effect that she could not consent to the redue- 
tion of her army. ; 

I find no fault with this present treaty, Mr. President. I am 
curious to know, indeed I am profoundly anxious to know, why 
something was not done, if nothing was done, to induce France 
to consider the subject, some kind of guaranty to be given her 
of protection against a further invasion by Germany. 

I still retain the hope that the burden of these great armies 
will be found so oppressive upon the peoples of Europe that the 
committee of the council engaged in this matter will still find 
an opportunity to do the work with whieh it is charged, and 
that we may look to them, as we must now look, for relief from 
the present oppressive conditions, if relief is to be had at all. 
I repeat the profound regret I feel that the conference here 
accomplished so little, much as I am pleased that it accom- 
plished as much as it did. I am very glad to give my approval 
to its work. 

I see the Senator from Massachusetts has come into the 
Chamber, and I will be very glad to get the information I de- 
sire from him, if he can give it to us. I was calling attention 
to the fact that the call of the President for the conference was 
for the consideration of limitation of armaments; not for the 
limitation of naval armaments, as contemplated, but for the 
limitation of armaments generally. 

Mr. LODGE. I stated that when I began to speak. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The work, however, appeared to 
be limited to navies, so far as the limitation of armament was 
concerned, and I wanted to inquire of the Senator why that was. 

Mr. LODGH. I explained that when I began my speech. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Unfortunately, I was unable to be 
present. 

Mr. LODGE. That was the first point I took up. Of course, 
the Secretary of State brought forward his proposition about 
the limitation of armaments on the first day of the conference. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But that was for the limitation 
of naval armaments only. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; for the limitation of naval armaments. 
The second day was taken up in the appointment of committees 
only, and the third meeting, about a week later, was when M. 
Briand made his speech, and none of us were surprised at if, but 
expected it. -He made a very strong and eloquent address, in 
which he said it was impossible for France to make a reduction 
in her land forces. That, of course, put an end to the confer- 
ence doing anything about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is all right. Of course, Mr. 
Briand said it was impossible for them to reduce, because they 
had to protect themselves from further invasions from (ier- 
many. What I want to know is whether any further effort was 
made to make any arrangement by which France could be in a 
way assured against a further invasion by Germany? 

Mr. LODGE. None was made by the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Or by anyone else? 

Mr. LODGE. Not here, that I know of. Subsequently, of 
course, the Senator saw in the newspapers that England mace 
some offer. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Was any suggestion made that the 
Gevernment of the United States might be willing to ratify a 
treaty substantially like that negotiated in Paris? 

Mr. LODGE. Not that L know of. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There was no tender of that kind 
on the part of the United States? 

Mr. LODGE. No; there was nothing said about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that when Mr. Briand made his 
speech, saying that by reason of the prospects of further inva- 
sion from Germany they could not disarm, that ended the thing? 

Mr, LODGE. That ended it, certainly, because he could not 
agree to anything. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WALSH. of Montana, I yield the floor, 


















Mr. EDGKk. I wish to ask the Senator from Montana a ques- 
tion. I understood him to say that the resolution originally 
passed by the Senate requesting the President to call a confer- 
ence to consider the limitation of armaments included only the 
three nations—Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. It 
is quite correct that the resolution which orignally passed the 
Senate was limited to those three nations, but near the close of 
the session, at which time the naval appropriation bill was 
under consideration, when I presented the amendment, I in- 
cluded also France and Italy, and the matter as considered by 
the Senate requested the President to invite the four nations. 

At that time the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], as I 
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charged with the formulation of plans looking to a general reduction 
of armaments, for submission to the several Governments for their 
consideration and action, and that he be, and he hereby is, further 
requested promptly to designate with due authority representatives 
to sit with such commission in a consultative capacity pursuant to the 
invitation heretofore extended by the said council to the Government 
of the United States. 


Now, if the representatives had been sent in response to that 
invitation extended to us by France, as well as by the other 
nations, how could France refuse to sit in the conference and 
consider land disarmament as well as naval disarmament? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it seems to me before we 


| Vote upon the pending treaty that it is perfectly reasonable to 


recall the debate, felt that the presence of France and Italy | 


might not assist in bringing about actual results, and in reach- 
ing a conclusion and an agreement to limit armaments, because 
of the fact that from the standpoint of naval power, they of 
course were not in the same class with the other three nations ; 
and that suggestion was accepted on the floor, as I recall, 
unanimously, without a division. That amendment, as the 
Senator from Idaho had correctly stated, passed the Senate, as 


i recall it, by a unanimous vote after an amendment suggested | . - ; Y . : 
| Conference in Washington for the purpose of entering upon an 


by the Senator from Montana was defeated, the suggested 


amendment proposing to refer the entire matter to the League 


of Nations for consideration. 
with the close of the session, so that of course that particular 
action was of no direct force. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course I have not any informa- 
tion as to what the Senator from New Jersey may have thought 
before tendering the amendment. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator must have misunderstood what I 
stated, I said that I introduced the amendment, which was 
debated on the floor of the Senate, including the five nations, 
but during the debate by agreement, as I recall it now, I do not 
think by an act of the Senate, the two nations were taken out 
because of the feeling that perhaps under the circumstances 
they could not contribute to a unanimous agreement. I per- 
sonally disagreed with that viewpoint, although I felt that the 
inatter was of sufficient importance to be passed even with the 
limited number of nations included. I took the viewpoint that 
a greater number of nations would result in greater benefit, 
as has been proven by the actual result of the conference itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not recall that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey underwent any amend- 
ment during the course of its consideration. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

The President is authorized and requested— 

That is the question as it was considered and not as it was 
passed. It was in that shape on the Ist day of March, 1921: 

The President is authorized and requested, if not incompatible with 


the public interest, to invite the Gevernments of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan to send representatives to a conference, which shall 


be charged with the duty of promptly entering into an undérstanding | 


or agreement by which the naval building program of each of said Gov- 
ernments, to wit, the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan, shall be substantially reduced annually Caring the next five 
years to such an extent and upon such terms as may be agreed upon, 
which conelusion is to be reported to their respective Governments for 
their approval. 


Mr. EDGE. There is no question between the Senator from 
Montana and myself as to the amendment as it was finally 
adopted. He is entirely correct. I am simply drawing his at- 


The naval appropriation bill died | r 
| House of Representatives, and came to the Senate and was here 





tention to the fact that as introduced the thought of the pro- | 


ponent of the amendment was, as I am quite sure the Recorp 
will diselose, to include the countries of France and Italy, and 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date will disclose a debate 
running over several hours, as I remember it now, in which the 
Senator from Idaho, the Senator from Montana, the Senator 
from New Jersey, and others participated on the question of 
whether these two nations should be inciuded or excluded. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not undertake to controvert 
the statement of the Senator from New Jersey. I merely say 
that I have no recollection of it, and it was in this form when I 
discussed it on Mareh 1, 1921. 

However, I would not like to have the statement of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that I proposed to let the matter be 
referred to the League of Nations go without some comment. 
The fact about the matter is that prior to all that time the 
council of the League of Nations, through its committee, was 
engaged in dealing with the subject. An invitation was ex- 
tended to this Government to send representatives to join in 
that work which was then going on. My amendment proposed 
that the invitation be accepted. It read as follows: 

The President is further requested— 

That is, in addition to the course suggested by the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey— 

The President is further requested to express to the council of the 
League ef Nations the earnest desire of the Government of the United 
States to cooperate with the commission by the said council appointed 


trace somewhat the genesis of the idea which has now finally been 
incorporated in the form of a solemn treaty which is likely te 
receive the almost unanimous vote of this body. 

I believe we can legitimately go back as far as the year 
1916, because when the naval appropriation bill for that year 
was passed, providing as it did in war time for a large naval 
program, an amendment was incorporated in the bill authoriz- 
ing and directing the President of the United States, when an 
opportune time arrived after the close of the war, to call a 


agreement for disarmament. That resolution was introduced 
in the House by a Democrat and was passed by the Democratic 


accepted. 

Coming down, now, to a period after the close of the war we 
find that on December 11, 1920, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WALSH] again brought the matter of the disarmament 
movement before the Senate by offering a resolution urging the 
President of the United States to accept an invitation from 
the League of Nations to participate unofficially in the meeting 
of the League of Nations commission on the subject of dis- 
armament. The resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, then as now Republican, and was never 
reported. The Senator from Montana made an appeal to the 
Senate at that time to the effect that, notwithstanding the fact 
that the United States had not become a member of the League 
of Nations, it could very properly cooperate with the league in 
the work of agreeing upon a plan of disarmament in order to 
save the world from bankruptcy. 

Some three days later, namely, on the 14th day of December, 
1920, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] introduced a reso- 
lution which, omitting the preamble, read as follows: 

That the President of the United States is requested, if not incom- 
patible with the public interests, to advise the Governments of Great 
Britain and Japan, respectively, that this Government will at once 
take up directly with their Governments and without waiting upon the 
action of any other nation the question of disarmament, with a view of 
quickly coming to an understanding by which the building naval pro- 
grams of each of said Governments, to wit, that of Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States, shall be’ annually reduced during the 
next five years 50 r cent of the present estimates or figures. 

Second, that it is the sense of the Congress, in case such an under- 
standing can be had, that it will conform its appropriations and build- 
ing plans to such agreement. 

Resolwed further, That this proposition is suggesied by the Congress 
of the United States to accomplish immediately a substantial reduction 
of the naval armaments of the world. 


That reselution introduced by the Senator from Idaho was 
favorably reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations, with 
certain amendments, on January 18, 1921. 

The Senate not acting upon the resolution, the same Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Borau] on February 15 offered his resolution 
in substance as an amendment to the naval appropriation bill, 


| and during the discussion of that bill in the Senate from that 


time on until the hour of adjournment the subject of disarma- 
ment was a live one in the Senate. 

Finally, the Senator from New Jersey |Mr. EpnGe], on the Ist 
of March, almost the last day of the session, offered an amend- 
ment in the same terms, almost in the same words, and it was 
adopted. Unfortunately, however, that never became a law for 
the reason that the naval appropriation bill was not perfected 
before the adjournment on the 4th of March, having been, as I 
recall, tied up in conference. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. KING. While the Senator 
which were being taken, may I call his 
the Senator from Idaho also offered a resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, inquiring as to 
whether or not there might be a suspension of the 1916 pro- 
gram? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I had that in mind, but I want to make 
this a close history if I ean. I examined that matter also. 

After Congress reconvened under the eall of President Hard- 
ing, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] promptly reintro- 
duced his resolution on April 13, and, it not having been acted 
upon, a little later, on the 4th day of May, he again offered it 


is giving the various steps 


attention to the fact that 
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as an amendment to the naval appropriation bill then again 
pending in the Senate. 

Now, up to that time it was well understood that President 
Harding's administration was opposed to this plan of a con- 
ference for the reduction of armament. The influence of the 
administration was used in the House of Representatives during 
the consideration of that bill, and it was sufficient to prevent 
the incorporation of such a provision in the bill by the House 
of Representatives. 

linally, on the 13th day of May, as I recall it, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hae] openly stated upon the floor of the 
Senate that as a result of conversations with the President and 
as a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs he felt justified 
in saying that President Harding was opposed to the amend- 
iment being inserted in the naval appropriation bill and opposed 
to having Congress direct him to call a disarmament confer- 
ence in Washington, I think that will be found in the Recorp 
ou May 13. 

Mr. EDGE. Has the Senator the exact language before him 
used by the Senator from Maine in making the statement to 
which he refers? 

Mr. HARRISON, If the Senator from Nebraska will permit 
ine, [ should like to read the exact language. 

Mr. EDGE. I should like to have the exact language, as it 
has been referred to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
Sissippi will read it. 

Mr. HARRISON. On May 13, 1921, I think at several places 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr, Hare] made such a state- 
ment. At one place in the Recorp he said: 

Mr. Hace. I stated that my impression, after talking with the Presi- 
dent, was that he considered that this is not the time to go ahead with 
a resolution of this kind. Of course, the Senator realizes that our for- 
eign relations at the present time are extremely delicate and that the 


country at large is looking to the President to straighten out those for- 
eigu relations, 


I shall be glad if the Senator from Mis- 


At another place on the same page of the Recorp he said: 


Mr. Have. I will say that I went to see the President with the Sena- 
tor from Washington, and we talked over the question of disarmament, 
and [ gathered from what was said there that the President thought it 
was not necessary for Congress to go ahead in this way with a resolu- 
tion asking for disarmament. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Nevertheless, the Senator from Idaho, 
in cooperation with Senators on this side of the aisle, pressed 
the idea of incorporating in the naval appropriation bill a de- 
maud for a disarmament conference here in Washington, and 
notwithstanding the opposition of the administration, it was final- 
ly announced in the newspapers of Washington that the Presi- 
dent had abandoned his position, and when the Senator from 
Idaho pressed his amendment to a vote here in the Senate it 
was agreed to, as I recall, with only four dissenting votes. At 
the same time the House of Representatives had adopted a 
motion to allow a separate vote upon this question, which was 
then in conference. When put to a vote in the House of Repre- 
stntatives, it carried by a majority of 330 to 4. The result of 
that action of Congress was that on the 10th of July the State 
Department announced that invitations would soon be sent to 
foreign countries to join in the conference to be held in Wash- 
ington; and they were sent during the following month. 

Mr. President, I have briefly recited these facts of history 
for the purpose of showing that the genesis of this idea was 
Democratic; that it was initiated in the House of Representa- 
tives: that it was followed up in December, 1920, by the activ- 
ity of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH], and three days 
thereafter was taken up by the courageous Senator from Idaho 
|Mr. Borau], who finally, by a determined fight lasting over 
weeks and months, with Democratic support, compelled the ad- 
ministration to abandon its opposition to the idea and to call 
the disarmament conference, against which, with determina- 
tion, it had set its face for many weeks. 

Mr. President, I have said this much in order that the facts 
and the statements introduced in the address by the Senator 
from Massachusetts {[Mr. LopGre] this morning may not be 
taken as a conclusive showing of the great achievements of this 
administration at the disarmament conference. We 
ready to vote for the ratification of the treaty, as I understand. 
with possibly very few exceptions, on both sides of the aisle; 
but the eredit should be given to the Senator from Idaho for 
the courageous and determined fight which he has made to com- 
pel his party to align itself with the Democratic forces of this 
country, which began in 1916 to insist on a disarmament con- 
ference, and which has steadily made the fight for efforts of 
this kind to secure peace for the world. 

Mr. President, I think it is deplorable that the conference 
was not able to bring about land disarmament; I think it was 
deplorable it was only able to secure a reduction in naval 
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armament to the extent practically of capital ships; that jt 
was not able to make any reduction in the submarine equip- 
ment of navies; and that its efforts have been so crippled and 
thwarted by the opposition of special interests. Nevertheless 
great step forward has been taken. We are all ready to yote 
for the treaty; but we want it distinctly understood that tho 
initiative of this step was Democratic and that its great suc. 
cess was due finally to the courageous struggle made by the 
Senator from Idaho, which resulted in forcing upon an wun. 
willing administration the calling of the disarmament con- 
ference. 

I think, Mr. President, it would have been possible, if ay 
early effort had been made, to secure not only naval disarmament 
but some land disarmament. Certainly the League of Nations 
has undertaken to bring about not only naval disarmament bu! 
land disarmament. Its progress has not been great as yet, and [ 
noticed the Senator from Massachusetts rather gloated over the 
fact that it has not yet succeeded in going very far in that work 
It does not, however, lie in our mouths to criticize the League 
of Nations for its failure to accomplish its objects. We re 
mained out of the League of Nations, and when the Washington 
conference was called it was called purely to consider the 
problems of the Pacifie Ocean and not the problems of the 
world. In calling the conference and in its subsequent proceed 
ings many nations were excluded from participation. No effort 
was made to bring about a reduction of the great armaments of 
Europe. 

The world to-day is not suffering from naval armament to 
anything like the same extent that it is suffering from land 
armament. To-day upon Huropean soil there are maintained by 
such nations as France and Poland and Italy and Great Britain 
millions of men, Their numbers should be greatly reduced 
One great reason why the recuperation of Europe is so slow, 
one great reason why rehabilitation has made such little prog 
ress in Europe to-day is because of the enormous armies which 
are there maintained. France, at the present time, as we have 
been told time and again, is maintaining an army of over 700,000 
men. The German people can do nothing as they are under a 
most crushing defeat, struggling as they are with impossible 
reparations to pay, are compelled to cripple themselves still 
further by paying for that enormous army, a large part of which 
is an army of occupation on German soil. 

We should, in my opinion, have cooperated with the other na- 
tions of the world in European matters. It may be all right 
for us to form a little combination in the waters of the Paciti 
Ocean to secure a peaceful settlement of possible disputes, bit 
the great thing for the United States to do is to join with the 
other nations of the world for universal disarmament. The 
great opportunity for the United States is to join the other 
nations which are trying to rehabilitate Europe. It is Europe 
in which we are interested. Our interests in the Pacific Ocean 
and on the Asiatic coast are absolutely insignificant compared 
with our tremendous interests in Europe. 

Mr. President, from what is this country suffering to-day? 
We are in the midst of one of the most terrible depressions 
which have ever afflicted us. Four or five million men are oui 
of work; last year there was a record of 8,000 commercial 
failures in the United States; and there are going to be over 
12,000 failures this year, the greatest number in the history of 
the country. We are suffering because to-day we are not able 
to sell our surplus products. Our copper mines in the West are 
still closed and tens of thousands, ves, hundreds of thousands, 
of men are out of work on that account. In the cotton fields 
of the South there are probably five or six million bales of 
cotton of last year’s crop still unsold in the warehouses, mort- 
gaged for more than they will sell for; our manufacturing in 
stitutions,. which have a capacity to produce $2,000,000,000 
more of manufactured goods than the American people can 
consume, are not able to sell their surplus; they are workins 
but 50 per cent of their capacity and are reducing the wases 
of their employees from quarter to quarter. Our railroads 
which ought to be carrying the great commerce of the country 
are searcely able, with their greatly reduced freight and [pus 
senger traflic. to pay their fixed charges in many cases, 10! 
withstanding the fact that freight rates and passenger rates 
also are exorbitant. 

Mr. President, out in the section of the country where I live 
we are able to raise a great deal more wheat and corn and 
hogs and cattle and other products of agriculture than 
people can consume; we should like to sell that surplus ‘0 
Zurope at good prices, but, as a matter of fact, for the last IS 
months our prices have been on the toboggan, and the farmers 
of the West have been compelled to sell their cattle, compelled 
to sell their wheat, compelled to sell their corn at prices whic! 
do not even reimburse them for the cost of preduction. We have 
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depression all. over the country; we: have: had: it: for: months; 


and. we are going: to have- it: for months: longer, in: spite: of: the» 


little palliatives: to. which resort has-been had: Our unfortunate 
condition is-net! due to any, domestie trouble; we have all. the 


assets. in» the United States to-day which we. had: under the» 


eight prosperous, years: of: the: last. administration. 

Why are-we-not prosperous? We. are-net prosperous because 
our great customer, Europe, is: in» the slough of: despond. We 
are doing nothing to help Europe out.. Governments over there 
are bankrupting themselves by maintaining great .armaments 
whieh they do not need, and we are making no effort at coopera- 
tion with them in bringing about a ‘reduction. 

So, I say that while some credit may. be given; doubtless, to 
the Washington conférence for the work which it has. done in 
bringing about a little relief in the Pacific Ocean and forming 
a little combination: there which may be called an alliance, it 
has: done nothing practically to relieve the economic distress 
of this country. I do not understand ' how the administration, 
that should be not only patriotically’ interested’ but: must be 
politically interested’ in the welfare and prosperity of the 
country, cam’ new negleet the great opportunity of cooperating 
with Europe in its rehabilitation. Instead of that. it devotes 
its energies: to this comparatively small matter’'in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

So, in the midst of my congratulations for the negotiation of 
this treaty, for which I expect to vote; I, again express regret 
that’ this: administration has done nothing’ to bring about co- 
operation with ‘the nations of Burope, so that they may escape 
bankruptcy, so that they may rehabilitate themselves, and so 
that our former great customers-in Hurope that’ have made us 
prosperous by buyingcour surplus may. again’ make.us prosper- 
ous by buying. our. surplus which they really need. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED’ BILL SIGNED. 

As ip legislative session, 

A message from the House of. Representatives, by Mr. Over: 
hue, its enrolling clerk; announced that the’ Speaker of the 
liouse had: signed the enrolled bill (H: R. 9606) to authorize 
the Seeretary ofthe Interior to extend the time for payment of 
charges due on reelamation projects, and’ for other purposes, 
und it was:therewpon signed by the Vice President: 

COMPENSATION FOR NIGHT WORK BY POSTAL EMPLOYEES: 

As in legislative session, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I submit a resolution and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration: I assume that there 
will be no.oppesition to:it. L.will:say; by way of explanation, 
that when the Post Office appropriation bill was- under consid- 
eration some days ago an amendment. was proposed. affecting 
the compensation. of empleyees of the Post Office Department 
engaged in. night. work. I said at that time that I: should take 
the matter up before.the committee at, the earliest. opportunity. 
1 do not know what kind of a bill to introduce to cover the mat- 
ter. Sol am presenting a resolution authorizing the: Committee 
on Post’ Offices and Post Roads to investigate the subject. It 
will net involve any expenditure, but will enable us to get at 
the faets; and that is what I want. The resolution is merely 
to form the basis for hearings before the committee for the pur- 
pose of determining the cost and other considerations. which 
may be involved. 

Mr. KING. Has not the Senator’s:commiftee authority, with- 
out a specific resolution, to consider: the subject referred to? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have presented the resolution simply 
that the committee may have something definite upon which to 
work. I ask: unanimous. consent for its: immediate considera- 
tion, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

‘The resolution (S. Res. 259) was read, as-follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
be, and hereby is, authorized to investigate the matter of night work 
by the postal employees for the purpose of determining the extent of 
such work and the best method for reducing it, and whether necessary 
night work im the Post Office Department should be compensated by 
shorter hours or increased. pay. Such committee shall report its. find- 
ings to the Senate, with such recommendations as to it may seem de- 
sirable, not later than July 1, 1922. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution, as in legislative session? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I sincerely 
hope the reselution will be adopted’ The subject is one which 
hus been considered ‘by the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads; and‘is of pressing importance. I hope that favorable 
action may Ve taken at once on the resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President; what isthe use of: passing 
the resolution if the Post Office and Post’ Roads Committee hes 
already considered this question? It is to authorize the Post 
Offiee and’ Post’ Roads Conmmittee, as- I understand, to consider 
it'further; Is that the idea? 


gee 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes: - I’ stated hefore the Senate, as the 
Senator will remeniber, that the Howse comnnittee did not: con- 
sider it, and that it was not brought before:our committee until 
after we had made our report. A statement. was made then, 
butrwe were-unable to determine or to be furnished’ with what 
it would cost, and» what the effect’ would: be upon the service, 
That was after our bill had been reported, and the report had 
beem agreed to by: our committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. The committee could investigate it, theugh; 
without the nassage of: this-resebution. 

Mr: TOWNSHEND: This: will! enable us to lave something 
before us upomwhich we can proceed ‘to work; We have nething 
before: us now. 

Mr; HARRISON, Of course, it is net the intention: to let 
déown lightly those who refused: to: allow an amendinent to be 
imeorperated whem: it) was: proposed in. the recent Post: Office 
appropriation bill to do the very thing»that' is new: sought!to be 
done? 

Mr: TOWNSEND. Is-the Senator asking a: question? 

The PRESIDING. OPFICHR! (Mr. Mosrs:in the-chair). The 
Senator from Michigan asks unanimous-consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution: Is there objection? 

The reselution. was considered’ by: umanimons consent and 
agreed. to. 

ROADS, BRIDGES; AND TRAILS IN ALASKA, 


Mr: KELLOGG obtained the floor. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, if the Senator from Minnesota will 
yield to me for'a’ moment, I ask unanimous consent, as in legis- 
lative session, to report’ back favorably, from: the Committee on 
Territories and Insular: Possessions, House Joint Resolution 282, 
and I submit a report (No. 579) thereon... L ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the joint resolution, 
for the passage of’ which there is an emergency. 

Mr. KING. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent to makea: report as in legislative session. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The Senator far- 
ther asks unanimous consent far the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Let it be read. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection if it dees not lead to 
long débate. I have to leave the city at 6 o'clock, and I. sheuld 
like just a few moments on the treaty before leaving. 

Mr. NEW. If it leads to debate, I shall withdraw it; I shall 
not press-it' at*all: 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution: 

The Assistant Secretary read the joint resolution (HH. J. Res. 
282) to autherize the Secretary Of War’to incur obligations for 
construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, and trails in 
Alaska; said obligations to be paid from the appropriation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, as follows: 

Resoired, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized to direct 
the Board: of: Road Commissioners for Afaska to ineur obligations 
prior to July 1, 1922, for the construction and maintenance of roads, 
bridges, and trails in Alaska of not to exceed:50 per cent of the appro- 
priation for this purpose for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, pay- 
ment of: these: obligations to. be made from the appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask just «2 question? 

Mr, NEW. Mr. President, if an explanation is desired, as it 
very properly should be, I will say this: 

The appropriation for this work in Alaska for this year is 
$425,000. To carry out that work it is necessary to make con- 
tracts in the United States for the delivery of matertal. It has 
to be fabricated here and delivered there. If they are to wait 
until the appropriation is- available, it will be too late for thenr 
to proceed with the work this season. The money will not be 
available until probably the Ist of July, or certainty along in 
June, when it would be too late for them to make the contract, 
get the material there, and do the work. This joint reselution 
has passed the House unanimousty, and is recommended by the 
Secretary of War, by the Alaskan Road Commission, by Gov- 
ernor Bone, and by all who have anything to do with it. It 
authorizes contraets to the amount of 50 per cent only of the 
anrount of the appropriation, in order that they may get the 
material there in time to work on it this season. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, does the Senator remember 


how mueh the total appropriation is? 

Mi NEW. Four hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the present Interior Department bill that 
we just passed? 

Mr. NEW. Yes. The appropriation for this work is $425.000, 
and this joint: resolution would authorize the making of con- 
traets for-material to the extent of $212,500, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
vield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. WALSII of Montana. This has not heretofore been found 
necessary with reference to the appropriations for road work in 
Alaska, has it? 

Mr. NEW. I do not know that it has, but it is now said to be 
necessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I want to know. I 
can very readily understand that the season being so short in 
Alaska, work must be begun promptly if it is to be done at all; 
but while I have served on the committee for many years, I 
do not remember that we were ever before called upon to an- 
ticipate in that way the appropriations for a fiscal year, and I 
Was wondering what are the peculiar circumstances which 
suggest that course at this time. 

Mr. NEW. I do not know that it was ever asked for before, 
but I do know that the statement made now is that they need 
certain fabricated material, which has to be made here in the 
United States and delivered there in time to be used during 
the working season on those roads, and this is to enable them 
to get it. That condition may not have existed heretofore. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course the Senator will appre- 
ciate that that is a condition that has always existed. 

Mr. NEW. It may have. As to what has happened in times 
past, I can not say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There: being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

As in legislative session, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of members of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Chamber of Comfherce, praying for the passage 
of House bill 10622, authorizing the Secretaries of War and of 
the Navy to loan, issue, or sell surplus equipment to the Boy 
Scouts of America, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Hebron, 
Amston, Leonard Bridge, and South Coventry, all in the State 
of Connecticut, protesting against the enactment of legislation 
providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also presented the petition of 39 leading manufac- 
turing companies of Meriden, Conn., praying for the prompt 
enactment of a protective tariff law based on American valua- 
tions, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of Cheshire Grange, No. 23, and 
Ekonk Grange, No. 89, Patrons of Husbandry, of Cheshire and 
Moosup, respectively, in the State of Connecticut, favoring 
avoidance of the impending coal strike by means of conference 
and arbitration, which were referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of members of Lincoln Council, 
No. 4, Junior Order of United American Mechanics, of Water- 
bury. Conn., favoring the passage of more stringent immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws, and also the creation of a depart- 
ment .of education, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. FERNALD presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Wilton, Dryden, Weld, and Jay, all in the State of Maine, remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation providing for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
were referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented resolutions of Nancy Carr Council, 
No. 29, of Durham, and General Green Council, No. 20, of 
Greensboro, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, in the State of 
North Carolina, favoring the enactment of legislation creating 
a department of education, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of the Central Labor Union 
of Chillicothe, Ohio, praying for the passage of House bill 
9691, providing for the creation of Federal local option districts, 
ete., und for the manufacture and sale of light wines and beers, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of Mrs. Carrie Craig and 70 
other citizens of Columbus, Ohio, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. LODGE presented a resolution of the City. Council 0+ 
Fitchburg, Mass., favoring the enactment of the soldiers’ eo). 
pensation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Board of Alder. 
men of the city of Holyoke, Mass., favoring modification of tio 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
So as to allow the manufacture and sale of beers and light wines. 
which was referred to the Committee om the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7415) to correct and-amend the 
service and military record of Herbert Langley, United States 
Marine Corps, reported it without amendment and submitted 4 
report (No. 580) thereon. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Territories and Insular Pos 
sessions, to which were referred the following bills and joint 
resolution, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 8460) to authorize the occupation and use of 
certain lands in Alaska by Ketchikan Post, No. 3, American 
Legion, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 581): 

A bill (H. R. 8690) to add a certain tract of land on the 
island of Hawaii to the Hawaii National Park (Rept. No. 582) : 
and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 249) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to donate and grant certain buildings in Alaska 
to the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (Rept. No. 583). 

FORT M’HENRY (MD.) RESERVATION, 


Mr. FRANCE introduced a bill (S. 3349) to amend the act 
approved May 26, 1914, entitled “An act authorizing the Secre 
tary of War to grant the use of the Fort McHenry Military 
Reservation, in the State of Maryland, to the mayor and City 
Council of Baltimore, a municipal corporation of the State of 
Maryland, making certain provisions in connection therewith, 
providing access to and from the site of the new immigration 
station heretofore set aside,” to provide for the restoration ot 
Fort McHenry and its permanent preservation as a national 
park and perpetual national memorial shrine as the birthplace 
of the immortal Star-Spangled Banner, written by Francis 
Scott Key, for the appropriation of the necessary funds, and for 
other purposes, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FRANCE. I submit a statement explanatory of the bill 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, to 
gether with the bill, and both referred to the Committee o1 
Military Affairs, 

There being no objection, the bill and accompanying statement 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows : 

A bill (S. 3349) to amend the act approved May 26, 1914, entitle! 
“An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant the use of t!) 
Fort McHenry Military Reservation, in the State of Maryland, to the 
mayor and city council of Baltimore, a municipal corporation of the 
State of Maryland, making certain provisions in connection therewit!) 

roviding access to and from the site of the new immigration station 

1eretofore set aside’; to provide for the restoration of Fort M: 

Hienry and its permanent preservation as a national park and p«' 

petual national memorial shrine as the birthplace of the immortal 

Star-Spangled Banner, written by Francis Scott Key, for the appro 

priation of the necessary funds, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved May 26, 1914, en 
titled “An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant tlie 
use of the Fort McHenry Military Reservation, in the State of 
Maryland, to the mayor and city council of Baltimore, a mu- 
nicipal corporation of the State of Maryland, making certain 
provisions in connection therewith, providing access to anil 
from the site of the new immigration station heretofore set 
aside,” be, and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed, so soon as it may no longer be needed for uses 
and needs growing out of the recent war, to begin the restora 
tion of Fort McHenry, in the State of Maryland, now occupied 
and used as a military reservation, including the restoration 
of the old Fort McHenry proper to the condition in which i! 
was on the Ist of September, 1814, and to place the whole of 
said mili.ary reservation in such a condition as would make 1! 
suitable for preservation permanently as a national park au 
perpetual national memorial shrine as the birthplace of tlh. 
immortal Star-Spangled Banner, written by Francis Scott Key 
and that the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, furthe! 
authorized and directed, as are his successors, to hold the said 
Fort McHenry in perpetuity as a military reservation, national! 
park, and memorial, and to maintain it as such, except that 
part mentioned in section 3 hereof and that part now in use 
by the Department of Commerce for a light and fog-signa! 
station under revokable license from the War Department with 
the maintenance of the electric lights thereto, the said reser- 
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vation to be maintained as a national public park, subject to 
such regulations as may from time to time be issued by the 
secretary of War: Provided, That the citizens of Baltimore City 
aud of the State of Maryland shall be given as free and full 
iccess to and use of said national park as they would enjoy if 
(his were a part of the park system of Baltimore City. 

“That any and all repairs, improvements, changes, and altera- 
‘ious in the grounds, buildings, and other appurtenances to the 
reservation shall be made only according to detailed plans, 
which shall be approved by the Secretary of War, and all such 
repairs, improvements, or alterations shall be made at the ex- 
pense of the United States, and all such improvements, together 
with the reservation itself, shall become and remain perma- 
neutly the property of the United States: Provided, That per- 
mission is hereby granted the Secretary of the Treasury to use 
permanently a strip of land 60 feet wide belonging to said fort 
esrounds, beginning at the north corner of the present grounds 
of the fort and extending south 63 degrees 30 minutes east, 
G50 feet to the south corner of the site set aside for the immigra- 
tion station at Baltimore, said strip of land being located along 
the northwest boundary of the land ceded to the Ealtimore Dry 
lock Co, and the land of the said immigration station, the same 
to be used, if so desired, in lieu of acquiring, by purchase or 
condemnation, any of the lands of the dry-dock company so that 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, in connection with land 
acquired from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., have access 
to and from said immigration station and grounds over the 
right of way so acquired to the city streets and railroads be- 
yond, the Secretary of the Treasury to have the same power to 
construct, contract for, and arrange for railroad and other 
facilities upon said outlet as fully as provided in the act, ap- 
proved March 4, 1913, setting aside a site for an immigration 
station and providing for an outlet therefrom: Provided, how- 
ever, That if the Secretary of the Treasury accepts and makes 
use of said strip of land for the purposes aforesaid the War 
Department shall have equal use of the railroad track and other 
roads constructed over which to reach the city streets and rail- 
roads beyond from the other parts of the fort grounds: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of War may, in case of a 
national emergency or war, temporarily and only for the period 
of such war close the said military reservation and use it, if 
he shall deem it to be necessary, for military purposes. 

“That there be, and hereby is, authorized to be appro- 
priated out of funds in the Treasury of the United States here- 
tofore made available but not appropriated the sum of $100,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, for use by the Secre- 
tary of War in the restoration of said military reservation, and 
for other purposes consistent with this act; and, further, that 
there be, and hereby is, appropriated $10,000 annually for the 
maintenance and care of the reservation.” 

A CALL TO THES PEOPLE OF AMERICA TO PRESERVE TO POSTERITY THE 

BIRTHPLACE OF TH® STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, ForT MCHENRY, WHICH 


IN 1814 Sroop FirM AGAINST THE INVADER AND DELIVERED THE ReE- 
PUBLIC FROM DISASTER. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 
{From the original manuscript of Francis Scott Key.] 


O say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hail’d at the er last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight 
O’er the ramparts we watch'd, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bomb bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there, 
O say does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines in the stream, 
‘Tis the Star-Spangled Banner——O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footstep’s pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave, 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


0 thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their lov’d home and the war's desolation ! 
Blest with vict’ry and peace may the heav’n-rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserv’d us a Nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto—‘ In God is our trust.” 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 





{From a London newspaper of June 17, 1814.] 
It is understood that the grand expedition preparing at Bordeaux for 
America, under the gallant Lord Hill, is destined for the Chesapeake 
direct. Our little army in Canada will at the same time be directed to 
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make a movement in the direction of the Susquehanna, and both armies 
will, therefore, in all probability meet at Washington, Philadelphia. or 
Baltimore. The seat of the American Government, but more particu 
larly Baltimore, is to be the main object of attack. In-the diplomatic 
circles it is also rumored that our naval and military commanders on 
the American station have no power to conclude any armistice or sus 
pension of arms. They carry with them certain terms, which will be 
offered to the American Government at the point of the bayonet. The 
terms are not made public, but there is reason to believe that America 
will be left in a much worse situation as a naval and commercial power 
than she was at the commencement of the wat. 


Fort McHenry. 


The 1st of September, 1814, saw the city of Washington 
burned, the handful of American warships driven to port by 
force of superior numbers, the Atlantic coast from Maine to 
Louisiana open to attack, and the fate of the Union in the bal- 
ance, It was then that Fort McHenry stood firm against the 
invader, redeemed our eastern seaboard, and delivered the Feid- 
eral Government from serious disaster or utter ruin. 

Yet, great as were the services which Fort McHenry rendered 
in that fateful month and year, our once feeble Government, 
now become the most powerful in the world, has done but little 
to commemorate the spot which inspired “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” a spot which not only rescued the young Republie in 
an hour of grave difficulty, but brought the war with Britain 
to a close and ushered in a century of peace. 

Apparently forgotten by the Government are the patriots who 
proved their claim to liberty by the performance of deeds; neg- 
lected are the grounds of Fort McHenry, sacred to the holiest 
traditions of the American people. 

The question for the people of America to answer is, Shall 
these ramparts go to ruin, shall modern buildings encroach upon 
the soil of this sacred ground? Surely a patriotic people will 
not permit these battlements that once repelled g victorious 
invader to be thus dishonored. Let us restore them as they 
were, so that coming generations may see them with the eyes 
of those gallant first defenders, or else let us level them to the 
earth. 

In the two and a half years of war preceding the defense of 
Fort McHenry, scores of the fastest sailing vessels afloat had 
set forth from beside its parapets. Eluding the frigates that 
once impressed American sedmen, these light-armed clipper 
ships pursued and captured enemy merchantmen by the hun- 
dred, prisoners by the thousands, and booty that ran into 
millions, 

To the enemy the waters of the Chesapeake had now become 
little better than a “nest of privateers and pirates.” It was 
clear to them that the Chesapeake must be rid o- these pests, 
the Federal Capital captured, and Baltimore forced to pay for 
damage done and be made the, point of a wedge to drive the 
North and South apart. Then Fredericksburg and Richmond 
could be threatened or captured on the south, Philadelphia and 
New York on the north. 

The British were driving south from Canada and were at 
Plattsburg. They proposed to sweep down and make a junc- 
tion with the 9,000 troops quartered on the fleet in the Chesa- 
peake, Then by uniting their forces from Lake Champlain and 
the Chesapeake and having neutralized New England. they 
would coerce and subjugate America once again. To quote 
from an officer with the attacking British fleet: 

“4 large proportion of the peninsular army would be trans 
ported to the other side of the Atlantic. Th. war would be 
carried on with vigor and no terms would be listened to except 
and as a British general should dictate in the Republic Senate 
House.” (G. R. Gleig-Narrative of Campaigns, 1812-1821.) 

Washington had fallen easily, a body of our Regulars and 
militia had been defeated at Bladensburg, and the Chesapeake 
coast line was at the mercy of the “ redcoats "—all but that see- 
tion protected by the guns of Fort McHenry and troops gathered 
in the vicinity. To be pitted against our soldiers were Con 
tinental veterans fresh from their victories on the Continent of 
Europe. In the Chesapeake were not only Wellington's Invin 
cibles but Nelson’s marines, distinguished at Trafalgar and the 
sattle of the Nile. 

The invading fleet numbered some 50 sail—a large proportion 
of them classed as men-of-war and frigates of the line. Against 
this armada with its troop transports, America could oppose 
nothing afloat. 

The hope of the Middle Atlantic seaboard and perhaps the 
Union itseif lay in the city of Baltimore, and the hope of Balti 
more lay in the garrison and guns of Fort McHenry and such 
untrained troops as could be mustered for other land defenses. 

No wonder that Gen. Sir Robert Ross, who commanded the 
British troops, declared that he would “ eat his supper in Balti 
more” subsequent to his first day on land. Nothing seemed to 
him more certain even if, as he said, “it rains militia.” Balti- 
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more was picked to be his winter. headquarters and. @ logical 
base for further operations north, south, or west. 

Karly on Sunday morning. September 11, the alarm was 
sounded through the streets of Baltimore. The British fleet 
had entered the Patapseo River. The cannon beomed on the 
courthouse plaza, summoning the. militia. te arms. 

The defensive force and equipment of Fort MeHenry were 
supplied largely by the citizens of the beleaguered port. Re- 
gardless of a blazing sun, men and women toiled with pick and 
shovel to throw up breastworks at every approach to the city 
and its chief reliance, Fort McHenry. Maj. Gen. Samuel Smith 
wus in command of the militia, and under him was Brigadier 
General Stricker. Sailers, lacking ships to go to sea, were 
converted into land forces under the brilliant Commodore John 
Rodgers. 

Befere dawn lad streaked the sky on the 12th of September 
the British were astir, and boat after boat earried men and 
arms to North Point, where now stands Fort Howard. 
Ress, who had wen bis laurels in Holland, Egypt, and the 
peninsula, took command. At his side was.Rear Admiral Cock- 
burn, who was hated for his plundering of defenseless villages. 
Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, successor of Admiral Warren 
as commander in chief of the British forces in America, re- 
mained. on his flagship and in person supervised the plans for 
the attack by water. 


The American commanders sent forward outposts to engage | 
the British, and scarcely were the latter assembled on shore | 


when General Ross fell. Tradition has it that two youths, 
perched in a tree, shot him when he passed within range of 
their rifles. As he was carried to the rear, he demanded that 
he be covered, for fear the knewledge of his fall would reach his 
men and dismay them. Shortly after giving these directions he 
lost consciousness, and died in. the arms of his aid, Sir Duncan 
MeDougall. 

The encounter at North Point was that phase of the engage- 
ments which in their entirety might be called the Battle of Bal- 
timore, the attack upon Fort McHenry being the erucial or 
decisive action. The first encounter, wholly on land, was on the 
afternoon of the 12th. The British stormed the American earth- 
works, but were checked by a fire of shot, slugs, scrap iron, and 
nails. The lines of both armies swayed back and forth, with 
victory smiling first on one side and then on the other. The 
British lost 600 that day, the Americans 150. 

At dusk a great storm broke and the fighting halted. At day: 
break the rain ceased and the battle began anew, the British 
commander, Brooke, who had succeeded Ross, ordering his men 
forward to avenge the setbacks of the day before. 

The fleet was all commotion, for an officer from Colonel 
Brooke's staff had urgently requested Admiral Cochrane to open 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry, which, if successful, would 
seal the fate of the city. Soon the ships weighed anchor and, 
sailing up the Patapsco, got into battle formation 24 mites off 
the fort. The decks were stripped, the bomb and rocket vessels 
opened their fire, and 16 ships hurled bombs, rockets, and solid 
shot into the ramparts. The garrison of the fort—1,000 Volun- 
teers and Regulars—was under Col. George Armistead. Armis- 
tead unmasked his batteries and direeted a brisk fire, but the 
range of his guns and mortars fell short of the ships. This was 
disheartening, and his anxiety was not lessened when a 24- 
pounder in the southeast bastica was demolished by an explod- 
ing bomb, mortally wounding an officer and several of the can- 
noneers, 

Observing the confusion in the fort, Admira! Cochrane sig- 
naled three of his bomb vessels, and they moved closer to the 
ramparts to hasten the victory. Armistead seized’ his oppor- 
tunity, and ordered a well-directed fire, and his wide-mouthed 
cannon wrought havoe on the decks of the three, one of them, 
the Hrebus, being disabled. 

In the shadow of the British fleet that day and night rode the 
American vessel Minden, flying a flag of truce, and used by 
American agents in the exchange of prisoners. While the bom- 
bardment raged, none watched with more anxiety than Francis 
Seott Key. He had gone to the British fleet in the Potomae to 
seek the release of an old friend, Dr. William Beanes, a physi- 
cian seized on charges of taking up arms against British 
stragglers. Key obtained his release, but on the eve of the 
operations both were transferred to the Minden, which was de- 
tained under a guard of marines until the British plans should 
be carried out. 

From the decks of the cartel ship Key and his companions 
watched every belch of the cannon. Midnight came and 1,250 
men, equipped with scaling ladders, dropped from: the fleet into 
barges, with the intention of surprising from: the rear the 
defenders of the fort. 
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How. the hearts of the patriots beat as, helpless to give the 
alarm, they saw this strategy under way with every prospect 
of success: In attempting. te effect a landing, however, the 
expeditionary ferce struck lights and. these lights. cost. it a pos- 
sible. vietory, The defenders promptly set fire to a haystack 
and, as its glow revealed the barges, Fort MeHenry and the 
redouts. shook with the salves. of the guns. The 6-gun battery 
under Sailing Master Webster, which the. British had planne| 
to take by sterm, was served that midnight. cooly. and quiekly 
by a little: group, of cannoneers, whose valor was sustained by 
the theught- of heme and country, afd to whom Colonel Armi- 
stead adterwards said he was. “persuaded the country was 
much indebted for the final repulse of the enemy.” Many of 





the landing party’ were. killed and others wounded; two boats 


were sunk and the survivers. made back to. the fleet. The de- 
fenders: lost + killed and 24 wounded. The master stroke had 
been delivered and had failed; 1,800 shells had been thrown 
inte the fortifications, but ne white flag flew frem the great 
staff on the ramparts. 

Sunset had cast a leaden gloom upon the spirits of the de- 
fenders, but dawn found. their hopes high and the invader beaten 
off. That night, with the fate of the city and perhaps the 


| existence of the Union hanging by a thread; Key paced the deck 


of the Minden, and eaeh: shell that. sped sereaming from. the 
ships was a stab at his heart, a challenge to all he held dear, 
When the first blush of morning tinged: the sky Key gazed to- 
ward the battlements and with. straining. eyes beheld: the Stars 
and Stripes, scarred, but still defiantly floating. The eannonad- 
ing had ceased; the treeps, many of them weunded, had been 
conveyed to the ships and the fleet was setting its sails. The 
joy of Key was unrestrained, and from his soul there came 
“the Star-Spangled Banner.” He put inte words the exalta- 
tion. whieh coursed: through the veins of every loyal American 
as the tidings of the triumph spread. Conceived im the midst 
of shrieking. shell and of bursting. bomb, the national anthem of 
America was born in victory. The battle had been fought and 
freemen had dealt a crushing blow to the invader. 

How brief, though momentous, the message which went by 
courier to Washington from General Smith: 


HBADQUARTERS, HaMPpsTpPAD HILL, BaLurrmMorse, 


September 14,. 181,—10 a, m. 
Hon. JAMES MONROB, 
Acting Secretary of War. 

Sir: I have the honor of informing you that the enemy, after an un- 
successful attempt both by land and water on this place, appear to be 
retiring: 

We have a force hanging on their rear. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your obedient servant, 
Ss. Smarr, 
Major General, Commanding. 


P. S.—The enemy’s vessels in the Patapsco are all under way xoing 
down the river. I have good reason to believe that General Ross is 
mortally wounded. ‘ 

The attack on Fort McHenry in September, 1814, marked the 
last major engagement of the war prior to the signing of the 
treaty of peace at Ghent. For some weeks commissioners from. 
the United States and Great Britain had been discussing ters 
of peace at Ghent, but the Americans would not accede to the 
British demands and agreement seemed impossible. When, 
however, the news of British defeats at Plattsburg and at Balti- 
more reached London the British ministry quickly yielded the 
points most objectionable to the Americans and the treaty was 
signed. 

To the citizens who came to wander through the redouhts in 
the days that followed, how wenderfully complete seemed this 
impregnable fortress! How impassible appeared the moat of 
murky waters between the outer ramparts and the star fort 
walls; how massive the masenry; how impressive the thick 
wooden doors with their studded surface; how doughty the cast- 
iron cannon in grim silhouette against the sky! The fort, con- 
ceived in fear and born in, hope, now lived a life of love—a love 
that had its greatest expression in the World War, when cannon 
mounts, feeble with age, stood watch over the wounded brought 
from the battle fields of Europe. To-day, more than 100 years 
after the supreme effort of 1814, though apparently neglected 
by the Government it saved, the old fort smiles to the sky, 
serenely awaiting the final day of decay, unhonored but not 
unsung. 

The time has come for our grent Federal Government to show 
an active interest in the fact that Fort McHenry marks tlhe 
spot where a decisive blow in the War of 1812 was struck; 
where Francis Seett. Key was inspired by the valor of its 
defenders to write America’s: national anthem, “the Star- 
Spangled Banner.” In a word, Fort McHenry, standing as 4 
silent sentinel for a century at the approaches te Baltimore, a 
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uniquely histeric point on the Atlantic coast, and most cele- 
brated in the songs of the Nation, should be recognized by the 
Government it saved. 

What finer tribute could we pay those immortals whose 
hiood was spilled at the altar of liberty in 1776, in 1812, and in 
i918 than by restoring Fort McHenry to its condition in those 
early days of the Republic, with the ancient cannon once more 
set up, by removing unsightly buildings from its grounds, and 
by dedicating it as a national park to the carrying out of the 
ideals of Americanization? We have done this at Yorktown, 
for example; why not at Fort McHenry? On the grounds of 
Fort McHenry is the immigration station of the Government, 
which will receive new citizens who enter America through the 
port of Baltimore. What more living lesson in democracy could 
these be given than to be welcomed on ground once trodden by 
patriots and sacred to the traditions of liberty achieved through 
the shedding of blood? 

It is to such an ideal that this booklet is dedicated : That Fort 
McHenry through its restoration may be honored by the Govern- 
ment which it saved in 1814, thus furnishing a splendid inspira- 
tion of patriotism for our children and our children’s children. 
It has been prepared, further, with the thought foremost in the 
minds of the undersigned citizens of the United States that Fort 
McHenry ever may serve as a beacon light of our liberty, that 
loyalty may be intensified at a time when loyalty is a vital need 
and love of country may be enshrined in the heart of every na- 
tive-born and adopted son and daughter of the United States 
of America. In doing this we shall have carried out the prayer 
of the author of our national anthem: 

O! thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their lov’d home and the war's desolation! 
lest with vict’ry and peace may the heav’n-rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made and presery'd us a Nation! 
Key Compton, John R. Bland, Henry Walters, Van 
Lear Black, Eugene Levering, Daniel Willard, 
Frank A. Furst, Joseph I. France, R. Howard 
Bland, Clinton L. Riggs, William H. Welch, 
R. Brent Keyser, Blanchard Randall, B. Howell 
Griswold, jr., Robert Garrett, John Walter 
Smith, Walter B. Brooks, O. E. Weller, Right 
Rev. John Gardner Murray, W. 8S. Thayer, Waldo 
Newcomer, William L. Marbury, George Weems 
Williams, W. Hall Harris, Norman James, Jacob 
Epstein, J. M. T. Finney, Frank J. Goodnow, 
W. W. Symington, Arthur B. Bibbins. 
ESTIMATED COST OF RESTORATION OF ForT McHenry. 
PLAN. 


The estimate is based upon the cost of restoring Fort McHenry to the 
coudition it was in at the time of its bombardment by the British, as 
shown by plans on file in the district engineer office, customhouse, Balti- 
more, Md, Certain buildings which were not in existence in 1814 
would be left standing and used in connection with the maintenance of 
the reservation as a park. 

The following structures would remain in place: 

Buildings of immigration station. 

Star Fort with buildings therein. 

Upper water battery. 

Lower water battery. 

Building No. 22, to be remodeled. 

Buildings Nos. 51, 60, 61, and 62, to be used as quarters for super- 
intendent and laborers. 

Building No. 75, old magazine. 

Puilding No. 77, chapel. 

suildings Nos. 94 and 95, for storehouse and garage. 

It is proposed to use the following portions of the existing road 
system ; 

(a) All concrete roads. 

(>) Main macadam road through center of grounds (Fort Avenue, 
extended) with both branches leading from junction northeast of Star 
Fort to the sea wall. 

(ec) The macadam road leading from the axial road toward the wharf. 

(ad) The macadamized portion of the road leading southwest from the 
entrance and along the sea wall. 

Che present cinder road around the sea wall would be replaced by 
macadam, 14 feet wide. Portions of macadam and einder roads not 
utilized under the scheme of restoration would be removed and the exist- 
ing roads straightened in places. 

The present wooden building at the entrance to the fort would be re- 
moved and replaced by ornamental iron gates, 


» 


COST. 


It iy estimated that the buildings can be removed and the pillars and 
foundations taken out of the ground for the value of the salvaged mate- 


riats therein. The sea wall ts in good condition and requires few repairs. | 


STAR FORT. 
Painting. new roofs, and miscellaneous repairs to six buildings, 


Cs a hi ests white titania Aremsig te eas intlesicanea te tidlinin vaseneniit tata an sitet serene $4. 200 
Sodding, stone coping. roads, and walks__.__----_..-----_~-- 2. 000 
a Ss ae ee ee ee 1, 000 

IIIs. oii ponik ds sinatra dim paiiiie Gilda abidiilediaepapanipdene-aich aetna 7. 200 
DETACHED EMPLACBMENT OPPOSITE SALLY PORT. 
Pointing up brickwork, sodding, steps, etc_--.-.-----------_-- 600 
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UPPER WATER BATTERY. 


Sodding, grading, repairing walls, and magazine doors_____- &. 000 
ROADS. 
. 3380 « 14 
New macadam ——9  =5.256 square yards, at $3____- 15, 768 
Removing 3,600 yards of cinder road, at 40 cents____.__________ 1, 440 
Straightening roads and removing portions not used ax % ae 
EO Ass ei gc cn oe eee def an de on stem aaah j _ 19, 000 
ENTRANCE. 
New approach and iron gates_______- esata ated . 1,809 
GP ADING. 


Regrading and landscape gardening, 36 acres, at $400 per acre 14, 400 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Procuring and setting up old guns, placing tablets, ete 4, 000 
SUMMARY. 

i ce a cee a ae 7, 200 
eR RES Pee ae eee ethic Minsnincs Oo 
Irene RUIN NN a ie ihe aa 3, 000 
Riad as tintin eels th cept tng hit ial Ril lai as tae nid, See 
lia eal ar ee aa 
Cs diana a hehe cna St tiie b dah dntin ds chia obll ae : 14, 400 
RI i i eR ea ok iilie dnsiniibpnitbiaidy 4, 000 
ieee le a ee ee a 50, 000 

10 per cent for consulting landscape architect, plans, surveys, 
rc i te sith ot _ 5, 000 
Rt cia onierenenet eI canted re ace Gee Pact pees 55. 000 


ESTIMATED YEARLY MAINTENANC® 
Per anoum 


Bg EO A a ee ee i $2, 000 
eI oe 2, 400 
Ia NO i te 8 ene wae a 350 
Machinery, tools, materials, and repairs______ __ : 2, 250 

teases es ee i allibiteaamsel a a Ji 7, 000 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 3350) for the relief of Alice M, Gorman: and 

A bill (S. 3351) for the relief of G. Dare Hopkins: to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 3352) to remove the charge of desertion against 
William H. Riddensdale; and 

A bill (S. 3353) to remove the charge of desertion against 
Henry C. Mowry (with accompanying papers): to the Com 
nrittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. STANLEY: 

A bill (S. 3354) granting an increase of pension to John S. 
Cisco; to the Committee on Pensions. 


CHIPPEWA INDIAN AGREEMENTS. 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 260) 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affuirs: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate be 
and it is hereby, instructed to investigate the following matters and 
submit its findings to the Senate at the earliest practicable day : 

First, in what respecis, if any, the agreements entered into by the 
United States with the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota pursnant te the 
authority contained in the act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stats. [, 
642), have been violated, disregarded, or ignored by the United States 
its officers and agents. 

Second, what property, if any, conveyed to the United States in trust 
under said agreements has been disposed of ty the United States, its 
officers and agents, in violation of the terms and provisions of said 
agreements and to the loss and injury of said Indians and for which 
the United States is or may become liable. 

Third, what property, if any, ceded to the United States in trust 
under said agreements has been disposed of by the United States in 
violation of the terms of said agreements without any consideration 
or without adequate consideration, to the Indians. can be recovered. 
and the proper steps to be taken. 

Fourth. What funds, if any, received from the disposition of prop 
erty ceded to the United States in trust under said agreements have 
been appropriated or expended by the United States in violation of the 
terms and provisions of the agreements creating said trust, and to 
what extent the United States has become liable therefor 

Fifth. What laws have been enacted by Congress since said agree 
ments were entered into that are in violation of the terms and pro 
visions of said agreements and have caused or will cause loss or injury 
to said Indians if carried into execution. ; 

Sixth. What legislation, if any, is now pending before Congress that 
would, if enacted into law, be in violation of said agreements and world 
cause loss and injury to said Indians and create a claim or el 
against the United States. 

Seventh. To what extent, if any, Congress can. independent of said 


ims 


Indians and without their assent being had or obtained. lawfully 
change. alter, or amend said agreements to the financial loss and in 
jury of said Indians without creating a legal liability against the 


United States for the resulting loss 

Eighth. That at said inquiry the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
shall be permitted to appear through a representative of their own 
selection and present the claims of said Indians, 

And said committee is further instrueted to advise the Senate what 
action, if any, is necessary to be taken to compose the controversy 
between the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota and the Government of the 
United States and to adjust their differences upon honorable terms, 
and if legislation is necessary to submit a draft thereof. 


—— 











NAVAL ARMAMENT TREATY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty between 
the United States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, 
agreeing to a limitation of naval armament. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am compelled to leave the 
city at 6 o’clock, and I ask the indulgence of the Senate for 
about 5 or 10 minutes on the pending treaty. 

l am very glad to hear the announcement by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska and other Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber that they are prepared, practically unanimously, 
to vote to ratify this treaty. I congratulate them. The Senator 
from Nebraska, however, while he is perfectly willing that the 
treaty shall be ratified, and thinks it is something of an accom- 
plishment, wishes to place the credit where it belongs, and does 
net want the credit to go to the President. 

Mr. President, let us ratify the treaty. Let history take care 
of the credit. I am perfectly willing to give to the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] all the credit that 
he is entitled to, and I concede that he is entitled to credit. 
I am perfectly willing to give the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] the credit of advocating the resolution 
for calling a disarmament conference; but when it is stated 
that the President was opposed to disarmament, I beg to dis- 
agree with the distinguished Senator. I know that he was 
not opposed to it. I know that it was always his idea to call 
a conference, hoping that something like the treaty which has 
been submitted to the Senate would come out of that confer- 
ence; and he, as the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] says, 
repeatedly said so. It may be that he thought that a resolution 
from Congress requiring him to call a conference was not 
proper; but whatever he may have thought about that I do not 
know. I know that he believed in such a conference and in- 
tended to call such a conference. 

It is said that under the covenant of the League of Nations 
such a conference was intended and might have accomplished 
greater things. Mr. President, I recall the speeches of distin- 
guished statesmen in the British House of Commons and the 
House of Lords in 1919 when the subject of a proposed League 
of Nations was under discussion, and I think also in 1918. 
Those distinguished statesmen considered that a dream not 
to be realized, except possibly in the far-distant future. They 
had little confidence that it could be realized; and what has 
the League of Nations done toward disarmament? It has done 
nothing. Had the President of the United States called to- 
gether all of the nations of the world, or of Europe, to under- 
take a general disarmament of land and naval forces, he would 
not have succeeded. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAtsH] has said that 
France refused to consent to a reduction of her army because 
we refused to pretect France against Germany. It is against 
our traditional policy to enter into such an alliance to go to 
war to protect any nation’s independence; but it is net alone 
Germany that France is afraid of. Is France going to disarm 
her land forces with Russia looming in the distance, disturbed 
and uneertain? Have we forgotten the raid Russia made on 
Poland only in 1920, and came near succeeding? That dis- 
turbed France much more than disarmed Germany has dis- 
turbed her. 

Mr. President, I am very glad that we are all united, or are 
going to be, in a vote for this treaty. I consider it a great 
aecomplishment, the first step ever taken for real limitation of 
armament. I hope it will go further as time goes on, and that 
we may be enabled to get an agreement for the limitation of land 
armament; but that we have not been able to get that does not 
detract from the credit of this work, or its advantage to the 
world. I have never known a step taken which meets my hearty, 
enthusiastic support more than this, because I believe it to be 
a step in the right direction. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock] says we have 
done nothing for the disturbed financial condition in eur own 
country; that we are passing through a depression unequaled 
in the history of the country; and that we have done nothing 
to alleviate it. I think the Senator is mistaken. Much has been 
done. I am aware that all the relief can not be accomplished 
by legislation. The actual working out of economic laws must 
doe much; but much has been done in the last six menths. This 
Congress, realizing the critical condition of the agricultural 
communities, passed a bill authorizing the War Finance Cor- 
poration to extend aid to farmers, and $308,000,000 have been 
advaneed in aid of marketing farm products in this country 
since the 1st of September last, and the prices of farm products 
all over the country have very greatly increased. In the year 
1921 we exported more wheat and more of many of the leading 
farm products than we did in 1920. We have done a great deal 
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to restere confidence, to encourage agriculture, and to encour- 
age business, and while we can not do everything by legislation 
undoubtedly it has had a great effect in the restoration of con. 
fidence and in the betterment of business conditions throughout 
the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, some of these “ pleas in 
confession and avoidance” made on the other side of the 
Chamber would be very amusing if they were not illustrations 
of “lame and impotent conclusions.” The Senator from Min- 
neseta [Mr. KrLLocG] has just said that the League of Nations 
has done nothing. The junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Suep- 
PARD] some time ago made a rather convincing statement of 
what the League of Nations had dene. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I said it had done nothing 
toward disarmament. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, toward disarmament. Neither has 
anybody else, except toward disarmament at sea, and the dan- 
ger of war is not coming from a sea power at all. It never has. 
It has come from armed forces on land, and when the Senator 
is boasting about this little halfway measure he becomes amus- 
ing. It is good as far as it goes, and I voted for it, and I am 
glad I was able to do so, because it was a new point of de- 
parture toward disarmament on the element where armament 
ean be used in war. France has not disarmed, and Italy has 
not disarmed. The only parts of the world which have dis- 
armed are the two great English-speaking powers, the United 
States and Great Britain, and they did not do it in conse- 
quence of this conference held at Washington, but each one pro- 
ceeded to reduce land forees on its own aceount, because of 
their magnificent common sense, which they have illustrated in 
the past and are illustrating better now than any other peoples 
on the face of the globe; the magnificent common sense whicl 
declines to follow militarists and other people in the preach- 
ment of the doctrine that you must in time of peace be always 
preparing for war. 

We have, upon the contrary, taught the doctrine that in times 
of peace we should prepare for more peace, and we have pre- 
ferred, on the other side of the water and on this side of the 
water as well, with magnificent conrmon sense to strain our 
muscles to the breaking point, if necessary, when danger and 
war came, rather than to keep our people bowed down all the 
time during peace by immense burdens in preparation for 
war, which comes about once every twenty-odd years in our 
history and a great war once in about 15 years in Great 
Britain’s history. 

With what poor grace it comes from a man who was one of 
those who cut off the right arm of the League of Nations now 
to glory in the fact that the League of Nations can not do as 
much as otherwise it might have done, because when he anid 
ethers kept us out of it they did cut off the right arm, and it 
has been fighting with nothing but one arm since; but it has 
kept down a war between Italy and Yugoslavia incidentally, 
and, incidentally, it has kept down a war between Poland and 
Germany about Silesia, besides all the numberless other things 
recited by the Senator from Texas in his very able speech. 

Mr. President, I have stood by these treaties; I have stood by 
them under difficulties. I believe that the four-power treaty is 
an alliance to keep the peace in a part of the world upon some 
subjects of controversy. I believed the League of Nations was 
an alliance between all the powers of the world of any con- 
sideration to keep the peace everywhere upon all subjects. I 
believe that there was behind each one of them latent force, 
just as there is behind the judgment of a justice of the peace 
or the decree of a chancery court latent force. If anybody 
resists the judgment or the decree, the constable or the sheriff 
will be there. If anybody resists the sheriff or the constable, 
the posse comitatus will be there, and if anybody resists the 
posse comitatus the military will be there. 

So behind the four-power treaty and behind the covenant of 
the League of Nations there stood a force which everybody knew 
stood there half revealed but present to enforce the decree, 
first, in public opinion; second, in economic measures; third, 
in moral force; and, fourth and last, if necessary, in physical 
force. 

I have never made any disguise of it. I said upon the floor 
of the Senate once that I had never been idiot or fool enough 
to think that any decree of any court of justice, national or 
international, would amount to the paper upon which it was 
written unless the criminal was afraid that the decree could be 
enforced. Of course, force may be in the background; it may 
be in the remote background; it may depend upon the fact that 
everybody in the council of the League of Nations, or all four 
of these four powers parties to this treaty, shall vote unani- 
mously. It may be true that if one of them does not join in the 
deeree, that one will not be bound to use any foree. It may 
be true that even if the representative commissioner advises his 
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country to use force, its legislative power may decline to do it; 
but still there is in the mind and imagination of the criminal 
nation, as in the mind of every criminal individual, the idea 
that force is possible, and it is the possibility and the fear of the 
use of foree that keeps the peace among those of bad will. 
If there had to be a fight in order to enforce every judgment 
of a justice of the peace or every decree of a chancery court, 
civilization would be in anarchy ; but the criminal does not fight. 
He surrenders, or he becomes a fugitive from justice. He takes 
himself somehow out of the fighting arena, because he knows 
that the possibility of fight is there, and the possibility of a fight 
in which he is a woeful minority and the balance of the civilized 
world is a magnificent majority. 'That is all about that. 


With what poor grace does such an argument come from any | 


man who poisoned the League of Nations, or attempted to poison 
it, with reservations, emasculating it; a man who did not even 
have the courage to come out and seize a bludgeon, as the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Boraw] had the courage to do, as the 





Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] had the courage to do, | 


and say, “I will have none of it; I will kill it,” but who at 


” 


tions 
which would emasculate it, in other words. He and all the 


others of his ilk of that day and in that fight thought poison- | 


ing a surer and safer way of killing than bludgeoning—poison- 
ing wnder pretense of administering helpful medicine. 

The Senator from Minnesota was one of that holy poison squad. 
He did not even belong to the buldgeon squad, which at least 
fought in the open, representatives of frank barbarism, who did 
not intend to be bound by any sort of a fool covenant to keep 
the peace. He did net even belong to that crowd. There was 
at least courage in that bludgeon squad’s methods—barbarous 
courage, uncivilized courage, lacking in vision, lacking in sym- 
pathy with poets’ dreams and prophets’ predictions, but at least 
courage and no pretense of loving the thing they killed. I said 


during the debate on that subject that that was the difference | 


between the two. 

So, in connection with the four-power treaty, there has been 
an attempt to poison it by reservations and amendments “ with 
intent to kill.” Poison is not the most respectable form of mur- 
der. If you want to kill a thing kill it outright, do not poison 
it. They attempted to poison the League of Nations and failed, 
but thereby weakened it by keeping the greatest country in the 
world in potential power out of it. Now, for God’s sake, do not 
come here and talk about the League of Nations having ‘“‘ done 
nothing.” Nobedy contends that it has done as much as it 
might have done if we had been members of it. 

Let me say this now, Mr. President, the man who takes 
to his soul the unction that the League of Nations, as far 
as the United States are coneerned, is dead, is playing the 
part of the ostrich, with his head in the sand. It will never 
be dead. The United States will come into it, whether as a 
member or an outside auxiliary, and she is beginning the 
auxiliary work now through the four-power treaty, and deny- 
ing it while she is doing it. Just as surely will she begin 
to cooperate with it as a member or as an auxiliary as that 


truth is truth, and God is love, and leve is peace, and peace 


is progress, and progress is civilization. If those things be not | 


true, then you may give up all fear on one side and all hope 
upon the other of anything like the League of Nations; but as 
long as those things are true and as lomg as God reigns and as 
long as it is insane and foolish for men to go at one another's 
throats to settle a controversy which they might settle as or- 
dinary controversies within a nation are settled, just as lomg as 
those eternally true things are true, the hope will exist in the 
mind of this generation, and the certainty in the mind of some 
generation, of a League of Nations, or something very much 
like it. 

There is just one thing that legislatures can not do, that 
publie opinion can not de, that elections can not do, and that is 





to stop the growth of a divine principle, and the divine prin- | 


ciple here is the principle of peace on earth to men of goud 
will. It is coming. The little cheeping voice of a Senator here 
and there, whether from Minnesota or from somewhere else, 
will have no more effect upon it than shooting peas out of an 
old-fashioned muzzle-loading shotgun could have upon the rock 
of Gibraltar. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will yield in a moment. There is this 
difference, however. The rock of Gibraltar is a stationary 
thing, and if we could shoot peas at it long enough and often 
enough and enough peas, we could reduce it; but this is a grow- 
ing, progressive principle, spelling the progress of civilization, 
and therefore it can not be killed; it has life and resistance 
inside of it. 

I now yield to the Senator from Illinois, 


Mr. McCORMICK. I have very great regard for the courage, 
the candor, and the sincerity of the Senater from Mississippi. 
Therefore I am led to ask him if he believes that the entrance 
of the United States into the League of Nations will remain a 
political issue in the United States? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just as surely as God's created sun rises, 
and just as surely as God's begotten Son, the Prince of Peace, 
was born. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator believes that the party to 


| which he belongs will continue to advocate the entrance of the 


United States into the League of Nations? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it does not, though I think it will, some 
other party will arise which will do so, because this sort of an 
idea and this sort of principle can not be killed by politics or by 


| anything else. 


Mr. BORAH. How can we have it aS a political issue when 


| one party is going in at the front door and the other at the 


back door? . a 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Its representatives and those of the other 


. : a ; | party upon this floor and upon the floor at the other end of 
i ’ , “ ‘| yo ~ s 
that time pretended te be in favor of it with certain modifica | the Capitol go in one door and out the next, and then swap 
and “limitations” whieh would render it inoperative, | 


partners and reverse doors, reminding me of an old-time coun- 
try dance when the favorite figure that the darky called out 
while he was playing his fiddle was, “Swap partners.” But 
the principle remains there and the people remain there, and 
human intellect and conscience more and more informed from 
day to day are there to operate upon the subject matter. 

Now, the politicians have said that the League of Nations 
was defeated here at the last election. They say that is what 
beat Wilson. I can give 86 reasons why Wilson or his party 
was beaten, 85 of which have nothing in the world te do with 
the League of Nations. One was an Irish-American lobby in 
the city of Washington opposing the League of Nations, just 
as they have opposed the four-power treaty, because they do 
not want the United States to enter into any friendly agree- 
ment with Great Britain, hoping some day for war between the 
two to furnish “Treland’s opportunity.” I wonder when pa- 
triotic and real and exclusive Americans will wake up to that 
obvious and dangerous fact? 

Another was the secret ballot of the German-Americans who 
were mad because Wilson had dared to make war upon the 
Kaiser, 

Another was the great universal principle of “the swing of 
the pendulum.” You can not keep any people exalted to a very 
high stage of altruism and self-sacrifice for very many years 
at a time. Ours had been kept up there during the war period 
and naturally reaction set in right after the war. 

Another reason was the natural-born fools. The natural-born 
fool thinks that you can turn 100,000,000 people in a state of 
peace into a people with 4,000,000 soldiers, and that they ought 
not to cost anything. When the natural-born fool found that 
taxes had to be levied in order to pay for the 4,000,000 soldiers 
and all the munitions of war and transportation and everything 
else incidental to war, he naturally got mad with the party in 
power that created the necessity for levying the taxes. I say, 
naturally—I mean, of course, naturally for him. The fellow 
was really astonished after having helped to eat his pie to find 
two things; first, that it was gone; and, secondly, that it had 
to be paid for. His name was Legion. . 

Those are three or four reasons I have given. I shall not 
give the other 81, but if any of you call on me in private I will 
give the other 81 reasons. The League of Nations had almost 
nothing in the world to do with it. The main thing that had 
to do with it was “ the swing of the pendulum.” 

I was about to add that it is peculiar to a pendulum that 
when it swings one way it swings back, but it is also peculiar 
that it starts back on the original route a little bit later on. Of 
course, IT am not going to be led off into what I imagine my 
genial friend from Idaho intended me to be led off into when 
he interrupted me, a discussion of how my good party col- 
leagues got out of one door and then came back through the 
same doer, while his colleagues were going into the door and 
then coming back out the same doer. 

I am not going into that any more. It was a lamentable 
spectacle and the whole American people on both sides witnessed 
it. The fiddler cried, “ Change your partners,” and you changed 
your partners. But, revenons a nos moutons—the League of 
Nations. 

It was not a political issue at all, but a moral and ethical 
issue—its aim keeping the peace of the world, guaranteeing the 
peace of the world, stepping the insanity ef jumping at one 
another’s throats whenever there is a controversy, instead of 
seeking some tribunal to sit in fairness upon the contreversy, 
adjudge it, and make a decree, with public opinion to enforce 
the decree, and if needful an armed public opinion—an 
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amphictyonic council of the civilized world not only to decree 
but to enforce peace. 

Mr. President, I hope to live to see the day—I shall be out 
of politics then—when these United States will agree that as 
far as they are concerned they will leave every controversy 
between them and any other nation to fair arbitral determina- 
tion of some sort, somehow. Perhaps I shall not, because I 





am 68 now, and I do not hope to live beyond the Scriptural | 


age of man, but whether I live to see it or not, somebody will 
live to see the time when man wiil wonder, when woman will 
wonder that there ever was a state of barbarism under which 
nations, of the white race at any rate, would fly at one another’s 
throats in order to settle a controversy that might be settled 
without bloodshed. 

But I did not rise to make a speech upon the general sub- 
ject. I rose merely to call attention to the position of the 
Senator from Minnesota |Mr. KELLogG] who, after having cut 
off the right arm of the League of Nutions, then comes here 
and gloats upon the fact that it has not fought as well without 
its right arm us perhaps it could have fought with it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WILLIAMS], as well as a number of other Senators during 
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frained from renewing them during the efforts of the league to 
compose the matter is in itself a remarkable and promising 
achievement. It is doubtful whether these countries would have 
submitted to any other tribunal than the league. It is certain 
that a conflict which might otherwise have rekindled another 
general war through the involvement of Russia has been kept in 


| abeyance by the moral prestige of the league. 


“ Sixth. It has aided materially in settling an incipient quar- 
rel between Poland and Austria over the disposition of Jewish 
fugitives and saved these unfortunate people from bitter experi- 
ences. 

“Seventh. It secured the definition of the frontier of Armenia, 
but has been prevented from extending more substantial aid by 
the fact that the treaty of Sevres has not yet been enforced by 
the allied powers. The appeals to the league in the Albanian, 
Austria-Yugoslavia, Panama-Costa Rica, Greece-Bulgaria, Bo- 
livia-Chile, France-Hejaz, and Persia-Soviet controversies show 


| that the world is looking to the league as a source of interna- 


the discussion to-day, alluded to the League of Nutions and to | 


its achievements or to its lack of achievements. 


Reference | 


has also been made to the admirable address delivered on thg | 


Sth day of October, 1921, by the junior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. SHEPPARD] upon the work of the League of Nations. 
the last two or three pages of that address is found a résumé 
of its accomplishments. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, in the regular 8-point type, the para- 
graphs which I have marked. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxp in S-point type, as follows: 

SUMMARY, 

“ Reviewing this account of the league, what are the points 
that impress us most? 

“First. For nearly two years an organization embracing 
nearly all the civilized nations, comprising a billion four hun- 
dred million of the billion seven hundred million people on the 
globe, has been discharging functions of the highest importance 
under the treaty which settled the affairs of the earth at the 
conclusion of uw universal war, arranging differences and re- 
straining hostilities, which uncomposed might have imperiled 
the peace of mankind—interchanging views on subjects essential 
to world harmony and world progress—establishing technical 
bodies combining the best thought of the earth on objects of 
common interest and concern, such as international law, arma- 
ment, health, finance, labor, relief work, cooperation with Red 
Cross, proper administration of territories changing hands as a 
result of war, statistics, conditions of transit and travel, pass- 
port facilities, repatriation of prisoners, the white-slave trade, 
the trade in opium and other dangerous drugs, and so forth. 

“Clearly it is history’s first example of definite and har- 
monious cooperation among so many nations of the world for so 
long a time on so large a scale and with such practical and far- 
reaching results. 

* Second. The creation by the league of the Permament Court 
of International Justice is a step of first magnitude toward the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. On the committee 
which the league designated to frame this court sat some of the 
foremost jurists of the world, including Elihu Root, of the 
United States. The judges elected by the league to preside in 
this court are noted experts in international law, including 
John Bassett Moore, of the United States. The Hague peace 
conferences of 1899 and 1907, which were recognized as the most 
notable attempts toward permunent peace for mankind that had 
yet been made, put forth every effort to create a world court 
to administer matters within the scope of international law as 
the fundamental, initial step toward the triumph of justice over 
force in World affairs, but both conferences failed. What they 
failed to do the league has accomplished. 

“Third. For nearly two years the league has supervised the 
government of the territories of the Saar Basin and free city of 
Danzig, handling problems of the most delicate nature, keeping 
in view the interests of the inhabitants and the purposes to 
which these districts were devoted by the treaty of Versailles 
It is executing with efficiency various other duties assigned it by 
the peace treaties, including the supervision of international 
rivers, protection of minorities in certain countries, and so forth, 

“Fourth. It has settled the controversy between Sweden and 
Finland over the Aaland Islands, showing such thoroughness 
and fairness and such consideration for all concerned as to en- 
hance its position as peacemaker in the eyes of the werld. 


“Fifth. While it has not as yet reached a final decision in the | 


dispute between Lithuania and Poland, the fact that both coun- 
tries ceased hostilities when the league was appealed to and re- 


In | 








tional justice. 

“ Righth. The confirmation of the transfer of the sovereignty 
of Eupen and Malmedy from Germany to Belgium was another 
function which it successfully performed. 

“Ninth, The fact that an organization of 51 nations, conpris- 
ing more than three-fourths of the earth’s population, is pledged 
to the peaceful setthement of disputes, and may discuss the 
mer:ts of controversies everywhere, has a composing effect on all 
the wofld and tends to localize whatever hostilities may from 
time to time break out. It has organized the public opinion of 
almost all mankind for peace, and has thus minimized the 
chances for the spread of 2 conflict from country to country and 
alliance to alliance which before the advent of the league was a 
perpetual threat to humanity. 

“Tenth, Its technical financial organization has rendered an 
immense service through the Brussels conference, where the 
most comprehensive survey of world finances yet known wis 
made and an international credit system devised with wonderful 
possibilities. An endeavor to apply this syste: : to Austria, with 
the allied powers suspending their claims for a period of 20 
years, has been balked by the refusal of the United States to 
tuke a similar step as to her claims. The Brussels confere: ce 
warned all countries against any measures of drastic deflation. 

“Eleventh. Its permanent commission on disarmament is 
making a profound study of that fundamental question. Men- 
tion should here be made of the fact that the absence of the 
United States from the league has been recognized as one of 
the greatest obstacles in the way of disarmament. The failure 
of the United States to ratify the treaty of St. Germain for the 
regulation of the traffic in arms, although she had previously 
signed it, is another barrier to the peaceful ~ ms of mankind. [¢ 
is probable that this matter will be brought to the attention of 
our Government at the coming conference on limitation of 
armament. 

“Twelfth. The league worked out a system of mandate admin- 
istration under the covenant more than a year ago, but both the 
league and the allied powers have been halted by the c!aiin 
of the United States that she must be consulted as to mandates 
und must approve them before they become operative. 

“The mandate system of the league is a new and refreshing 
thing in history. It provides that territories changing control 
as a result of the war must be administered as a sacred trust for 
civilization and in the interest of the inhabitants, the mandatory 
power making a report every year to a league of nations, and 
thus subjecting its record to the light of a world publicity, the 
bar of world opinion. In arresting the application of this sys- 
tem for so long a time, with the world in so restless and (is- 
turbed a condition, the United States has done more to imperil 
peace and delay the return of stability than may easily be 
measured. 

“Thirteenth. Through its representative, Dr. Nansen, the 
league has aided in the return of hundreds of thousands of war 
prisoners to their homes. 

“ Fourteenth. Through its technical bodies and its commis- 
sions it is dealing more effectively with the arrest of epidemics, 
the suppression of the opium traffic, the white-slave trade, and 
other objects of international concern than has ever been pos- 
sible before. 

“ Fifteenth. Its technical committee on transit and the great 
conference at Barcelona held under its direction on this im- 
portant subject have made marked advances toward the elimi- 
nation of useless and unnecessary burdens on international ship- 
ments. The object is to make possible an uninterrupted ship- 
ment on a continuous bill of lading fram and to all parts of the 
world. 

“ Sixteenth. Carrying out the spirit of article 23 of the league 
coveniunt whereby the member nations agreed to establish an 
international organization to secure and maintain fair and 
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humane conditions of labor, voth in their territories and in the 
countries with which they had commercial and industrial rela- 
tions, part 13 of the Versailles treaty established the Inter- 
nitional Labor Organization. Membership in the league carries 
with it membership in this organization ; but the latter has an 
existence entirely distinct from that of the league. 

“The International Labor Organization was authorized to |} 
operate through a general conference and to establish an inter- | 
nitional jJabor office to collect and distribute information on 
all subjects relating to industrial life and labor and perform | 
such other duties as might be assigned it by the conference, as | 
well as certain functions assigned it by the'treaty in connection | 
with international disputes. 

“The general conference meets annually and is composed of 
four representatives of each member nation. Two of the repre- 
sentatives are selected by the Government, one representing 
employers, the other employees. The work of the conference is | 
io discuss desirable legislation affecting workers and to em- | 
body them in recommendations te member countries for legisla- 
ive or treaty enactment, as may seem in each case advisable. Its 
recommendations are in no sense binding on the member nations. 

“As heretofere indicated, two of these conferences have 
already been held—the first at Washington in 1919, the second 
at Geneva im 1920—and their recommendations have been de- 
scribed. It is worthy of note that 36 nations have either en- 
acted legislation or have bills pending in their legislative. bodies | 
carrying out one or more of ‘these recommendations. To be 
more specific, 13 have enacted such legislation and 23 have | 
measures pentling. | 

“The International Labor Office has been in operation for 
move than a year and its activities are of the greatest interest 
and assistance to the world-wide cause of labor. 


| 
| 
Investigations | 
by a special commission of experts are being made into the | 
cnuses of unemployment throughout the world, into conditions | 
surrounding emigration with a view to international uwnder- | 
stundings for regulation of emigrant traffic and treatment of | 
working-class emigrants. The office is studying from a stand- | 
point of world-wide scope the subjects of cooperation, insurance | 
against sickness, old age, and accident; maternity imsurance; 
help for widows and orphans; industrial relations; agricultural | 
labor; laws affecting labor in all'the mations of the earth. 

“ Seventeenth. The recent reference by the supreme council 
of the allied powers to the league council of the Upper Silesian | 
~juestion with power to act, evidences the rapid advance of the | 
league toward the position the covenant intended it to vccupy | 
in the maintenance of world stability. 

“ Highteenth. The unanimity and the spirit of concession | 
which have marked the league’s proceedings for nearly two | 
years are among the chief evidences of its capacity to function | 
under the covenant.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Association of the Bar of the City | 
of New York at a recent meeting adopted a certain resolution 
with respect to the pending treaties. It is very brief, and in 
view of the importance of that association I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it lie on the table and be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICRR., Is'there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The resolution was ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Association of the Bar of -the City of New York | 
approves and adopts ‘the report of its committee on imternational law, 
dated Mareh 13, 1922, and the resolutions contained therein, and the 
secretary of this association is requested to transmit these resolutions 
to the Senators in Congress from the State of New York, and this asso- 
ciation expresses fts conviction that the peace ef the world and the wel- 
fare of the people of the United States require the prompt ratification 
of the several treaties now pending before the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
article 19 of the pending treaty, which has been read. Without 
objection, the article is agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. several Senaters have suggested 
to me that it would be more agreeable if we could arrange to 
vote to-morrow. So I offer the following proposition for unani- 
mous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sent agreement will be read. 

The reading clerk read as fellows: 

z UNANIMOUTS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not luter than 3 o'clock 
p. m., on the Calendar Day of Wednesday, March 29, 1922, the Seuate 
will proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment or 
reservation that may be pending, any amendment or reservation that 
may be offered, and upon.the resolution of ratification of Executive L, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, a treaty between the Untted 
States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, agreeing to a 
limitation of naval armament through the regular parliamentary stages 
to its final dispesition. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The proposed unanimous-con- 


Is there objection to entering | 


into the agreement as read? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered, 
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| that it is the condition of no small part of civilization to-day. 


| measure of disarmament. 


| it was the assassination of Prince Ferdinand and his wife 
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Mr. LODGE. Now that unanimous consent has been given, 
and in order to save time to-morrow, so that Senators may have 
all the time possible to speak, I suggest that the rest of the 
treaty be read article by article at this time, or else that 
unanimous consent may be given to dispense with the reading 
ef it article by afticle. I make the request for unanimous 
consent that the further reading article by article may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts requests unanimous consent that the further reading of 
the treaty by articles be dispensed with. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask wnanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address with reference to dis- 
armament by Hon, Charles H. Rutherford before the Arizona 
Bar Association at Nogales, Ariz., on February 11, 1922. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

Appruess oF Hon. CmHartes H. RUTHERFORD Bserore THE ARIZONA BAR 
ASSOCIATION AT NOGALES, ARTZ., FeBRUARY 11, 1922. 
DISARMAMENT. . 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the Arizona Bar Association, the 
anthropologists tell us it has taken some few hundreds of thousands of 
years for man to emerge from the jungle and to attain his present posi- 
tien, a pesition which we call “ civilized,” and which, at any rate, rep- 
resents the height of his advancement. 

Is man, of his own volition, goimg to undo this work of untold and 
uncountable centuries and plumge once more into the depths of bar- 
the status of his Cro-Magnon or Neanderthal ancestors, the 
status of the cave dwellers, the lake dwellers, the jungle dwellers ? 

He is, most assuredly, unless he adopts some measure of international 


| policy that will bring about a complete cessation of that foolish, that 


suicidal, that barbarian thing called war; the thing that has brought 


| upon the werld of the twentieth century a condition closely approach- 


ing international bankruptcy and international anarchy. 

I say international bankruptcy advisedly and with full knowledge of 
what the term involves. It is after all a simple term and one that is 
familiar to all of us. It simply means that, like the individual, a na- 
tien is in a bankrupt state when its liabilities exceed its assets, and 
There 
is no use in disguising the fact or in sticking our heads in the sand 
like the ostrich; the civilized world to-day which participated in the 
World War, with the sole exception of the United States, ig unable to 
meet its obligations and is therefore in a bankrupt condition. I realize 


| that it is impossible for any court to issue a decree in bankruptey 


against a nation but this does not alter the fact. 

It remains to inquire the reason, and the answer is simple. It is 
war—war past, war present, and war to come. Just as we may and 
frequently do-—relieve the ordinary bankrupt by removing some of his 
disabilities and by giving him a chance to readjust his affairs, so we 
can relieve a bankrupt world by removing the fundamental, the sole and 
only cause of the trowble, and that is war. 

Tables have been printed time and again within the past year showing 


| that all of ‘the revenues of civilized States, including our own, from 70 


to 90 per cent are being spent to-day for war purposes, the interest and 
amortization charges on the debts incurred in waging past wars, the 
maintenance of armies and navies in anticipation of wars to come. 

This condition was keenly realized when the World War was brought 
to a conclusion by the signing of th¢ armistice, and one of the cardinal 
objects of the formation of the League of Nations was to secure a large 
That the attempt failed is not to be laid at 
the door of the promulgators of the league idea; they, at least, were 
sincere and in earnest in their attempts to solve the one great inter- 
nutional problem. It was perhaps not to have heen expected that this 
first effort would meet with complete success. The minds of men 
were too wrought up by the fearful disturbances of the preceeding four 
years to allow them an unclouded perspective, and it may be that 
there was error in the conception of a supreme international bedy 
that should undertake by force to eliminate warfare. I am not called 
to judge upon this point or even to venture an opinion. The great fact 
is that the heague has failed to function as many hoped it would, even 
if we feared that it was a foredoomed failure. 

I do not believe that force is the proper solution of this problem, 
which must be solved if our wonderful civilization is to endure. I be- 
lieve that President Harding is more nearly upon the right track in 
calling a conference of the great powers to discuss the possibilities of a 
sweeping reduction of armaments as the one practical means of pre- 


| venting such another eataclysm as a suffering world has just endured. 


I take it as axiomatic that when nations have great armies, huge 
navies, submarines, fleets of fighting aircraft, and all other appliances 
and appurtenances of war, they are going to use them; that so long as 
we train hundreds of thousands of men to fight, om the land, in the 
water, under the water, and im the air, just so long we are going to 
have war. Had any man prophesied in the early months of 1914 that 
another year would see the world, the whole civilized world, struggling 
on the battle fields of France, of Russia, of Belgium, of Italy, and of 
Asia Minor -we would have called ‘him a lunatic. And yet the maga- 
zine was loaded, the traim laid, and it required but the mad act of a 
crazy anarchist, the Serbian, at Sarajevo, in Bosnia, to touch the match 
to the powder and to cause the explosion of June 28, 1914, that set the 


civilized world at war a few weeks later. 


Nobody with reasoning powers will be foolish enough to allege that 
morganatic, 
by the way—that-caused the Great War. This was but the excuse for 
which Germany had been waiting, the opportunity for which she had 
sought for years 

Nor @id ‘the Kaiser lose time in taking advantage of the situation. 


| J shall not attempt to review the major happenings of the war, but will 


eall your attention to just one point, and that is the mest solemn 
treaties, the most weighty international pacts, were but as a mote in 
the sunbeam when they interfered in any way with the rposes of the 
belligerents. The territory of Belgium was invaded without a scruple, 
the treaties being contemptuously called “scraps of paper” and most 
assnredly ‘treated as such. The solemn covenants concerning the coa- 
duct of war, and especially concerning the treatment of noncombatants, 
Red Cross organizations, civic corporations, and hospitals were com- 
pletely disregarded and the butcherly Huns threw aside every mask and 
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e convention, 
ndeed, there is 


cloak of civilization, every treaty obligation, every Ha 
every rule of what was called “ civilized ” warfare, if, 
such a thing. 

Here we have evidence not to be disregarded that the most solemn 
treaties, the most binding engagements, are indeed but scraps of paper 
when they stand in the way of national ambition or national lust for 
dominion. 

The crowning atrocity came on Apri] 22, 1915, when the Germans 
loosed in front of Ypres the first cloud of poisonous gas against the 
unprotected enemy and introduced into warfare a new element that 
made it more brutal and more bestial than ever before. 

If we read the history of all warfare with attention we shall find, I 
think, that such was the inevitable outcome—the ultimate expression 
of brutality. Our ancestors of the jungle days fought with clubs and 
stones, leading the way to the deadlier spear and sword, the bow, and 
finally to gunpowder and all the train of modern high explosives, cul- 
minating as regards the latter, in 1878 when Alfred Nobel, the 
founder of peace prizes, made his fame and his fortune by dissolving 
guncotton in nitroglycerine and thus fathering the whole tribe of nitro- 
gen derivatives, which represent the acme of deadly effectiveness. The 
introduction of chlorine, phosgene, mustard gas, the sternutaters, the 
lachrymators, and all the rest of the wretched family was but another 
step in the horrid evolution of means of destruction. 

They shocked the world, they brought undying opprobrium on the 
name of Germany, but they were used none the less, and the only pos- 
sible defense was retaliation in kind. 

If the world retains its armaments, its fighting tools, we shall see 
another war just as surely as the sun will rise to-morrow morning, and 
the imagination fails when one attempts to picture its horrors. 

It seems to me that there is but one remedy—disarmament—and this 
may prove a partial failure. It is, none the less, the only thinkable 
remedy, and most assuredly the only one upon which we may count 
with any confidence for results. We will admit at the very outset that 
certain police forces are necessary, both on land and sea, but national 
armament should stop just there. I believe if the five or six great 
world powers agree to the measures of limitation proposed by the 
President, to whom the credit of the great idea is solely due, we will 
have erected the one possible barrier against future war. If the nations 
fail to come to such agreement, we can but prepare for another out- 
break, and possibly before we and the world are many years older. 

I said a moment ago that even disarmament might not avail to save 
our civilization, and in making that statement I am well within the 
facts. I have had opportunity within the week to examine the advance 
sheets of a work not yet published in this country, ‘‘ The Riddle of the 
Rhine,” written by Maj. Victor Lefebure, of the British Army—and I 
am free to confess that the author has shaken my faith, even in dis- 
armament. He was one of the leaders in the British chemical warfare 
divisions, and he points out the deadly fact that any organic chemical 
industry can be turned overnight into an arsenal for the production 
of every deadly gas. We know that when the United States was drawn 
into the World War we realized the importance of this subject speedily, 
and we know also that just before the armistice was signed Professer 
Lewis, of Northwestern University, was manufacturing at the rate of 
10 tons per day at the “ Mousetrap,” near Cleveland, a gas so deadly 
that it broke new ground entirely. Its composition has not been dis- 
closed—-pray God it will never be—but we have the positive assurance 
of men who know that it exceeded in deadliness anything that even the 
fertile deviltry of the Germans had been able to invent up to that time. 

The trouble of this whole wretched business is that the very same 
elementary substances that our chemists combine to form dyes, medi- 
cines, synthetic perfumes, yes, even synthetic foods, are the fountain 
stones of the manufacture of lethal gases, and the plant which to-day is 
turning out indigo or cocaine or attar of roses can to-morrow be making 
poison gas, with hardly a change in equipment. 

Synthetic chemistry is the greatest blessing the world has known for 
many a century, but it is a Janus-like creature. It has blessings in one 
hand, curses in the other; with one face it looks to making our lives 
yleasant and more comfortable because less laborious, with the other it 
ms to the very dissolution of our civilization; I might say to its com- 
plete obliteration, for it is certain that another great war would be 
strictly a chemical war, in which the casualties would be counted by 
computing the number of men engaged. 

I confess this 1s painting a gloomy picture, but anyone who will do 
a few hours’ reading can verify the facts for himself. As representa- 
tives of one of the learned professions, I ask you to look into this phase 
of the subject, which, I confess, was new to me until a very short time 
ago. 

Be all these things as they may, we must agree that some measure 
of limiting armaments offers the only possible escape from a terrible 
condition, and we must join, irrespective of our political affiliations, 
in giving credit where credit is due—in this case to our honored Presi- 
dent, Warren G. Harding, whose powerful mind sketched out the first 
completely practicable method of avoiding the thing that has cursed 
humanity from its earliest history and which, unless checked, can not 
be prevented from destroying what humanity has toiled for wons to 
build up. 

Should not we, the exponents of a profession of peace, one which 
depends for its very existence on stability and on civilization, put be- 
hind our President and his advisers every ounce of energy and of effort 
that we can bring to bear on the issue? 





TARIFF ON VEGETABLE OILS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, as in legislative session, I 
ask to have inserted in the Rrcorp without reading two tele- 
grams on the subject of a tariff on vegetable oils. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
DALLAS, TEX., March 27, 1922. 
MorRIS SHEPPARD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Please deliver the following telegram to Senators McCUMBER, WAT- 
son of Indiana, Curtis of Kansas, and SIMMONS of North Carolina, 
members of the Finance Committee, also to Senator GOODING, chairman 
of western tariff bloc, immediately : 

“The emergency vegetable oil tariff has saved cotton-oil industry from 
disaster and has given the southern farmers $8 per ton additional for 
cotton seed for past crop, aggregating $25.000;000. Texas and Okla- 
homa Cottonseed Crushers’ Association both on record and 80 per cent 


Hon. 


of the independent crude cotton oil mills. 
for a tariff on vegetable oils, with duties as high as provided in present 
emergency bill. any mills who were at New Orleans meeting, the re. 
sults of which are the present brief submitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee by the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, have changed 
their minds and feel they were misled by the importers, exporters, :nd 
what are known as the larger interests in the business. 

“The organized farmers have demanded tariff on vegetable oijs 
Their interests are primary and they deserve protection against cheap 
oriental vegetable fats, and if they are placed on the free list the price 
of all fats produced in this country will be a lowered. There 
has been a paid yrcpepenee against the tariff, amply financed, but none 
for it because of the disorganized and impoverished condition of the 
independent crude cottonseed oil mills. Hope Finance Committee wil] 
grant proper duties to protect the American farmer and the independent 
crude cotton oil industry.” 


These two States are now 


W. A. BENNETT, 
President Texas Cottonseed Orushers’ Association 
and owner of mills at Seymour and Jacksboro, Tez. 
Ep WoopaALL, 
President mills at Hillsbore, Grandview, Hubbard, 
Mount Calm, and Frost, Tex, 
J. S. Lecierg, 
General Manager Dallas Oil & Refining Co., Dallas, Tee. 
L. R. MUNGER, 
General Manager mills at Mewia, Teague, and Wortham, Ter 
BE. R. CALLIER 
President Trinity Cotton Oil Co., 
J. W. SIMMONs, 
General Manager mills at Sweetwater, Quanah, and Hamlin. 
J. A. UNDERWOOD, 
Mills at Honey Grove and Wolfe City, Tez. 
B. W. Couc#, 
President milis at Fort Worth and Taylor, Tex. 
Cc. C. Lirrieton, 
General Manager mills at Fort Worth, Gainesville, 
Whitesboro, Weatherford, and Nocong, Tex. 
W. F. PENDLETON, 
General Manager mills at Farmersville, Celina, and Munday, Tea, 


, 


allas, Tex. 


DALLAS, TEex., March 27, 1922. 


MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Am advised that renewed efforts are being made to put vegetable 
oils on free list. Texas farm bureau, our cotton association, and othe: 
agricultural interests believe that it would be rank discrimination to 
force our farmers to compete with oriental producers of vegetable oils 
when manufacturing interests are protected by tariff. Our once prom- 
ising peanut industry has been practically destroyed by such competi 
tion. Please present our views to Senate committee and others in 
position to help. 

JOHN T. Orr, 
President Texas Farm Bureau Federation. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE LUCIAN WALTON PARRISH. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, communicated to the Senate the intelli- 
gence of the death of Hon, LuciIAN WALTON PARRISH, late a 
Representative from the State of Texas, and transmitted the 
resolutions of the House thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
Chair lays before the Senate resolutions from the House of 
Representatives, which will be read. 

The resolutions of the House of Representatives were read, as 
follows: 

IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATDS, 
March 28, 1922. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. LUCIAN WALTON PaARRISH, a Representative from the 
State of Texas. J 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Sepate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, it becomes my sad duty to 
announce to the Senate the death of Representative Lucian 
WaLron ParrisH, of Texas. He was a man of splendid achieve- 
ments, of high promise, representing the best type of American 
citizenship. At some later date I shall call the attention of the 
Senate at greater length to his life and career. 

I offer the following resolutions and ask for their adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolutions submitted by 
the Senator from Texas will be read. ; 

The resolutions (S. Res. 261) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard wih preteens sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. LUCIAN ALTON PARRISH, late a 
Representative from the State of Texas. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now take a recess till 12 o’clock meridian to- 
morrow. 


In accordance with the third resolution the Senate, in open 
executive session (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.), took a 
recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, March 29, 1922, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, March 28, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
ihe following prayer: 


Our blessed Heavenly Father, the earth wind has blown and 
death has made its encroachment upon us and we are touched 
with sorrow. In the strength of noble manhood, in the light and 
promise of the Christian’s faith, he has left us. Be with those 
who have such heaviness of soul and darkness of outlook and 
give them great peace. May we be inrpressed that the flowers 
of life wither even while they unfold; that the year is dying 
that we have just called “new.” O teach us how few our 
dauys and how urgent is life. Lay Thy hand of wisdom upon 
our country and direct all who make and interpret our laws, 
and may the precepts and examples of Him who spoke with 
divine authority prevail among our people. In the name of 
Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
upproved, 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
we dispense with business under the Calendar Wednesday rule 
to-lhorrow, 

The SPEAKER. The gentlentan from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with business under the Calendar 
Wednesday rule to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

DEATH OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE PARRISH. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my sad 
duty to announce to the House that death has again claimed one 
of our Members, this time a man in the full vigor of life, a 
nun whose going from us leaves a sense of personal loss to 
every Member of this body. Last night a message came from 
‘Texas to members of the Texas delegation that Lucran W. 
PARRISH, a Member of this body, had lost in the brave fight 
which he was making against death. We understand the 
funeral will be to-morrow afternoon at his home. 

At a later time I shall ask that a day be set apart for proper 
proceedings and resolutions in the House. At this time I send 
to the desk to be read the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 311. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. LuciAN WALTON PARRISH, a Representative from the 
State of Texas. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.), in accord- 
ance with the resolution heretofore adopted, the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Wednesday, March 29, 1922, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11083) to repeal and re- 
enact chapter 100, 1914 (Public, No. 108), to provide for the 
restoration of Fort McHenry, in the State of Maryland, and its 
permanent preservation as a national park and perpetual na- 
tional memorial shrine as the birthplace of the immortal Star 
Spangled Banner, written by Francis Scott Key, for the ap- 
propriation of the necessary funds, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ATKESON: A bill (H. R. 11084) granting a pension 
to Catherine J. Mock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 11085) granting a pension to 
Carrie E. Jackson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 11086) granting an increase 
of pension to Rosa Green; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 11087) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John I’. Scott; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 








PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4864. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Women’s Council! of 
the Seneca Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging retention of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

4865. By Mr. APPLEBY: Petition of citizens of Monmouth 
County, N. J., urging the passage of the Ackerman daylight 
savings bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

4866. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the National Association 
of United States Civil Service Employees at Navy Yards and 
Stations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., relative to retention of certain sup- 
ply stations; to the Committees on Military Affairs and Naval 
Affairs. 

4867. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Ottawa, Il, 
protesting against the Hill bill (H. R. 9691) ; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

4868. Also, petition of the board of supervisors of La Salle 
sounty, Ill., urging passage of the Hill bill (H. R. 9691) ; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

4869. Also, resolutions of the city council of the city of Peru, 
Ill., favoring legislation to permit the manufacture and sale of 
pure beers and light wines; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4870. Also, resolutions of the Streator (Ill.) Ministerial As- 
sociation, protesting against the propaganda to modifv existing 
law so as to permit the manufacture and sale of beer and wine; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4871. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Seneca Club, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4872. Also, petition of the Twenty-seventh Signal Company, 
New York National Guard, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 





SENATE. 

Wepnespay, March 29, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 16, 1922.) 

The Senate met in open executive session at 12 o'clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

NAVAL ARMAMENT TREATY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the pending treaty. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty between 
the United States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, 
agreeing to a limitation of naval armament. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
chapter 2 of the treaty. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Irance Moses Sutherland 
sorah Glass Nelson Swanson 


roussard Gooding New 
Bursum Hale Oddie 
Cameron Harris Overman 
Capper Ilarrison Page 
Caraway Ilitchcock Phipps 
Colt Johnson Pittman 
Culberson Jones, Wash, 


Townsend 
Tramme!ll 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Poindexter Warren 


Cummins King Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Dial La Follette Rawson Weller 
Edge Lenroot Sheppard Williams 
Ernst Lodge Simmons Willis 
Fernald MeNary Spencer 


Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SmirH] is detained on business of the Senate. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DitLtingHa™ }, 
the Senator from Connecticut |Mr. McLEAN], the Senator from 
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Kansas [Mr. Curis], the Senator from Indiana [ Mr. Watson], | in the pregress of civilization, nevertheless it accomplisijes 


the Senator from New York [Mr. Capper], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] are detained at a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was requested to announce 
that the Senutor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McKInLey], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Norbeck], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD], the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], the Senator from New 

lampshire [Mr. Kryes], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 

NIcilOLSON], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKeniar], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK] are absent on business of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. <A quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, apropos of some 
discussion on yesterday touching the treaty now before us, I 
desire to call attention to a dispatch from Paris appearing in 
the Washington Post 
part of the paper, as follows: 

The council of the league to-day increased the membership of the 
mixed committee on disarmament, adding Lord Robert Cecil, of Eng- 
land; Gustave Ador, former president of Switzerland; former Premier 
Nitti, of Italy; M. Lebron, former French minister of marine; Sejfior 
Gonzales Hentoria, former Spanish minister of foreign affairs; Setor 
Urrutia, Colombian minister to Switzerland; and Prince Sapieha, for- 
mer Polish minister. 

The council also urged the committee to resume as soon as possible 
the active work of preparing a basis for the general disarmament plan 
which the council will submit to the assembly of the league next 
September. 

1 am happy to announce accordingly that the work of the 
league in its effort to procure pacification and disarmament of 
Europe seems to be progressing with the cooperation of the 
first statesmen of Europe. 

Mr. President, in Swift’s lines on his own death he reviews 
what his associates will say concerning his probable dissolu- 


very little compared with what we must ultimately accomplish 
in order to get the benefit of this first step im the cause of dis. 
armament. In other words, if we regard it as the beginning 
we can not praise it too much; but if we regard it in any sense 
as a completed program, and the country is to understand that 
disarmament has been accomplished, I would consider it as 
misfortune. . 

There has been much dispute about Whe was the author of 
the disarmament conference. The real author of the disarma. 
ment conference was public opinion. It never would have been 
called without the power and stress of public opinion, and able 
as were the delegates who represented us they could not have 
accomplished or achieved anything at all worth while without 
the power of public epinion; and so without the continued, 
sustained, and well-directed power of public opinion, the treaty 
which is before ws will, in the end, amount to but very little in 


a 


the way of ridding the world of the armaments under which it 


this morning in a rather inconspicuous | 


is new bending. 

It is not, therefore, Mr. President, that I wish to be under- 
stood as appreciating any less than do others the worth of the 
pending treaty, but it is that I would be understood as saying 
that it is but the beginning, and unless we go forward, molding 
and directing public opinion to achieve real disarmament, we 


| shall not reap very much benefit fron what has already been 
| achieved. 


tion as the evidences of age and decrepitude begin to manifest | 


themselves, 
a year; another one says that he will die within six months; 
another dear friend makes a prediction that he will not last 30 
days: but he does lest 30 days, to the great discomfiture of the 
friend who made the prognostication ; and the Dean says: 
I had rather die 
Than his predictions prove a lie. 

I sometimes think that the esteemed gentlemen upon the other 
side feel some kind of twimges of regret every time the League 
of Nations accomplishes anything, like the adjustment of the 


This one will predict that the Dean will not last | 
| a 


Silesian boundary contreversy and the settlement of the con- | 


troversy over the Aland Islands. I trust, however, that they 
will be glad to approve anything that is accomplished now by 
this rather imposing committee on disarmament. 

I want to submit also, Mr. President, another article appear- 
ing in the same issue of this newspaper, affording us some hope 


ment conference in Washington to accomplish anything what- 
ever toward disarmament, so far as land forces are concerned, 
the situation appears not to be altogether hopeless : 

Panis, March 28 (by the Associated Press).—When debate was re- 
sumed in the Senate to-day on the question of budget expenses recover- 
able from Germany, Senator Fourment presented the socialist view of 
the general financial problem in connection with reparations, asking 


whether it was really necessary to keep 800,000 men under the colors. 
Was there not, he asked, a danger of giving France the semblance of 


militarism in the eyes of the world? 

Senator Fourment advocated suppression of bearer bonds as a pre- 
ventive of fiscal evasion, and the creation of an international fund, with 
an international loan, for the payment of pensions, 

Mr. BORAW. Mr. President, I am gratified that the pending 
treaty is here, and that we shall have an opportunity to vote 
for it. I, therefore, do not rise to criticize the treaty, but simply 
to suggest that it ought to be considered, not only in the Senate 
Chaniber but elsewhere, as the beginning, and only the begin- 
ning, of the work of disarmament. I have no doubt but this 
treaty represents all that it was possible to secure from the 
disarmament eonference: I have no deubt that our delegates 
did everything possible in the way of securing disarmament 
that it was practicable to do. 
treaty as a disaster rather than a benetit if the treaty should be 
regarded either here in the Senate Chamber or elsewhere as 
comprising all that there is te do in the matter of disarmament 
even during the next 10 years, the life of the treaty. 

It is perfectly proper for us to congratulate ourselves and 
the country upon what has been achieved, but it is exeeedingly 
important that we utilize the occasion also for considering what 
there is yet to do. Really, Mr. President, while it is a begin- 
ning, which, as the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] 
said yesterday, ought to mark, and, perhaps, will mark, an era 


Nevertheless, I should regard this | gain 135,000 tons in aircraft carriers. 


Consider the Navy, Mr. President, as it is left under the 
agreements in the pending treaty, and yet I understand, as | 
suid a moment ago, at the first step the members of the con 
ference accomplished all that was possible. But suppose that 
we were to be content with that; suppese we should stevilize 
the interest and the enthusiasm which has been aroused in 
favor of disarmament and should rest with the achievements 
thus far accomplished, what would be the condition of the 
world with reference to naval armaments alone? No such naval 
armaments have ever been known in the history of the world 
as will exist when this treaty shall have been ratified. [ 
have before me the statement which was placed in the Recorp 
few days ago by the Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 
LopcrE} with reference to the capital-ship strength of the various 
nations, which in itself is stupendous; but in addition to tha 
the conference was wholly unable to deal with the question of 
submarines or to deal with any other implements of modern 
seu warfare other than airplane carriers. The great insiru- 
nvents of modern sea warfare are left untouched, uncontrolled, 
and unlimited. To-day, Mr. President, so far as the Orient is 
concerned, Japan has all the navy that she needs to dominate 
and control the entire situation. When we take up and review 
the budgets of the respective nations which were here assemble! 
and compare those budgets as they will go into effect aiter 
the ratification of the treaty with the budgets which were car- 
ried last year the difference will be found to be almost in- 


; : : , , ; “ | Significant. 
that, notwithstanding it was found impossible by the disarma- | 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President- 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? ; 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In reenforcement of what the Senator from 
Idaho is saying I should like him to permit nre to read an ex- 
tract from the April number of the World’s Work, showing 
curious popular apprehension of the practical effect of the naval 
disarmament treaty. The article, among other things, says: 

A curious misconception of the most dramatic achievement of the 
Washington conference seems to have become widespread in the United 
States. That achievement was truly epochal in human history; it 
wrote “ Finis’ to the ruinons and war-breeding race of the nations for 
greater relative naval strength. That race had led America, (reat 
Britain, and Japan into projects for navies of much greater size and 
power than any now in existence. These projects were abandoned ut 


Washington, and each country agreed to a permanent relative power 
and to a fixed maximum. 


And this is especially what I wish to call attention to— 





But this fixed maximum (and here enters the popular misconcep 
tion) is not less than the navies these countries now possess, but is 
considerably larger in every case. Thus the “ Hughes-plan” Amer! 


can Navy is a more powerful Navy than the one we now possess. 

By the ** Hughes plan” we lose 4,000 tons in capital ships, but we 
And as no limits were set upon 
submarines, destroyers, and auxiliary craft, the “ Hughes-plan Navy 
remains in these respects the Navy of our previous program, which 
called for considerable building in these craft. The “ Hughes-plan 
Navy” will probably cost about $50,000,000 a year more than_ 
present Navy; but it will cost $120,000,000 a year less than the Navy 
we should otherwise soon have had, with every prospect that tht 
Navy weuld grow continually larger and more costly. We hive 
achieved a great moral gain and avoided a great financial burden, but 
we should remember exactly what the gain was and exactly how tie 
burden was lifted. 


I happened to be reading that a few minutes before t! 
Senator took the floor, and it comes so absolutely apropos it 


he 
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re'nforcement of what he is saying that I wanted it inserted in 
his speech. 

Mr. BORAH,. Mr. President, the quotation which has been 
read by the Senator from Mississippi ought to be utilized, not, 
of course, for diminishing the credit due the achievement which 
has resulted, but to indicate what is yet ahead of us if we are 
voing to have real disarmament. 

The weapons of modern warfare on the sea are all as yet 
practically without any limitationsor control. I read this morn- 
ing a statement that— 

japan is building large submarines of such great cruising radius 
that they will be able to cross the Pacific and operate on our western 
oust for a month and then return to Japan without refueling. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
from what that quotation is taken? 

Mr. BORAH. It is from the April number of the Atlantic 
Monthly in an article by Mr. Gardiner. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. TI will yield in just a moment. We are simply 
bevinning the great struggle for disarmament, which can only 
be carried to a successful conclusion by the same power which 
has brought us thus far on the way, and that is the power of 
public opinion. I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator heretofore in some of 
his admirable addresses has referred to Archibald Hurd, one 
of the great naval experts of Europe. In a recent article 
written by him and appearing in the Fortnightly Review of 
January of this year he states that one of the results of the 
Washington conference will be to— 


set up a higher standard for submarines, placing upon each nation 
what amounts practically to an obligation to continue building sub- 


marines— 

And so forth. 

In effect, he declares that the work of the Washington con- 
ference will not diminish the cost of naval armaments in the 
future. 

Mr. BORAH. It will if we go ahead with the work and do 
not regard the result of the Washington conference as the con- 
clusion of the work. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE, The Senator has stressed the necessity of con- 
tinued activity in the direction of the reduction of naval arma- 
ments. In that suggestion I entirely concur; but, in view of 
le reference to the activities of the League of Nations, I am 
wondering if the Senator in his thought as to future activi- 
ties along this line believes that the agency of the League 
of Nations would be the most conducive to real, practical 
results or that some other instrumentality had better be em- 
ployed, 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think it is worth while or necessary 
for me to digress and discuss that proposition. I will say, 
however, in view of the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Viontana [Mr. Wars] this morning, that it might be applied 
particularly to those who are known as “ irreconcilables,” that 
there are no twinges of regret over here upon our part, so far 
as I know, at any success which the League of Nations may 
have or may enjoy in settling the controversies and difficulties 
in Europe, or any success which it may have in relieving Europe 
of the burdens of armament. I have my own opinion as to what 
it has accomplished. It is not necessary at this time to debate 
it. It might differ entirely from the view entertained by those 
who are more earnest in support of the league; but if it should 
transpire that the league can adjust the controversies of 
Lhurope, can assist 1m relieving Europe of its armament, and can 
mollify the situation, no one will be more happy to record that 
fact than the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
suffer a further interruption there? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am very glad to hear this avowal 
from the Senator from Idaho, in view of the attitude he has 
ulways taken with respect to the League of Nations. I think, 
without regard to party affiliations, every one of us who at- 
tended the meeting of the Interparliamentary Union at Stock- 
holm last summer was profoundly impressed with the serious- 
hess with which the European statesmen there assembled took 
the work of the League of Nations and how they regarded it 
us a live and active and most beneficial agency for the adjust- 
ment and settlement of the many perplexing problems that con- 
front the nations of Europe. Regret was generally expressed 
that the United States was not a member of the league; but a 
determination was manifested, notwithstanding that, to use 





and develop this agency for the purpose of settling their own | 


troubles and controversies, 


ooo 


| 
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I submit, Mr. President, whether the Senate of the United 
States and the executive authorities of the United States might 
not very wisely take into consideration whether the United 
States might not be helpful by sending representatives to act, 
as they were invited to do, in a consultative capacity, merely 
observers, as we do in connection with other agencies estab- 
lished by the treaty of Versailles, to lend at least our moral 
support to what they are doing, instead of standing back and 
jeering at what they are trying to do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Montana what, in a practical way, the League of 
Nations has accomplished, in view of the present disturbances 
in Europe and the Near East? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I refer the Senator—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. One second, in order to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the particular matter I have in mind. The 
league already includes practically all the European nations; 
and if it has any effect, as its advocates claim, it would seem 
that it could accomplish some substantial service for mankind 
in Europe, in that section of the world composed of its con- 
stituent members. I read the other day- 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator, but ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will stop in just one second. I read 
the other day a very circumstantial account of a parade of the 
so-called red army in Moscow, and a declaration of Mr. Trotski 
that they proposed to dictate their policies, so far as Russia 
was concerned, at the point of the bayonet, so to speak. The 
world is disturbed about the controversy between the nationalist 
Turks and the Greeks, and there are many other such warlike 
operations going on within the area of the League of Nations. 
I have heard of nothing substantial that they have done even to 
mollify that situation. r 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator from Idaho will 
permit me, I respectfully refer the Senator from Washington to 
the able review by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHepparp] 
here a few weeks ago of what has been accomplished. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not want to get into a dis- 
eussion of the league question because that is not what I rose 
to discuss this morning. I only wanted to say in answer to 
the Senator from Montana that the league can not achieve any- 
thing which will make me at all regretful of the position which 
I have taken. If it accomplishes anything substantial, I will 
rejoice with the Senator from Montana in that fact. TI have 
always felt that until Europe should adopt some kind of a 
federalizing principle with reference to Europe there is no hope 
for Europe, and it is possible that the league itself may have 
the effect of bringing about in Europe something in the nature 
of a federalized Europe. I believe, as has been said by Mr. 
Wells, who is a great advocate of the league—and I do not 
always agree with him—that until Europe does federalize itself 
to some extent, no one who is a friend of America can expect 
America to go into such a chaos as obtains there. 

That, however, is aside from what I rose to say. 

I have referred briefly to the condition in which the naval 
treaty leaves the world with reference to naval armament. Per- 
haps there will be a saving of something like fifty to one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred million dollars, as it has been 
estimated, in the way of actual expenditure, by reason of this 
treaty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means, for America alone? 

Mr. BORAH. I mean for America alone; and that is about 
all that will be saved, too, altogether, because it is now ap- 
parent that the other nations are transferring the expenditure 
from the battleship side to the submarines and other instru- 
ments of naval warfare. When, however, we compare one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred million dollars with the budgets 
which are actually being prepared, and the amount of money 
which we will have actually to raise, we can see how much 
work there is ahead before the taxpayer will get any real re- 
lief from this great movement of disarmament. 

But naval disarmament is not alone the one which must have 
consideration at the hands of those who believe in disarmament. 
I was opposed from the beginning, as you all know, to inclnd- 
ing land disarmament in this call. I felt that the situation in 
Europe would not admit of any progress, that nothing could be 
accomplished in regard to it; and it seems to me, in view of 
subsequent events, that that belief was well founded. That, 
however, is no reason why the movement should not continue 
and the cause go forward until the situation may be such that 
the question of land disarmament can become a subject to be 
dealt with in a practical way. 

At the present time, Mr. President, there is no limitation at 
all upon armament with reference to land. It was suggested 
here the other day in the Senate that France had reduced her 
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It may be true; 


I do net know; it is very diffieult to 
get the exact facts in regard to that; but the latest information 


army. 


I have been able to secure is that she has not, and, according 
to Poincare’s statement lately made, they do not propose to do 
so. Japan certainly has not reduced her army. I have here an 
item from the press a few days ago which advises us as to her 
attitude in regard to that matter. This is dated March 18, and 
is a press dispatch: 

Japanese reactionaries have apparently won their fight against an 
almost universal demand for army reduction. 

The militarists are standing pat, announcing 
crises to reduction of armaments. 

Besides insisting upon a large army, 
posed a bill to restrict liberal thought. 
believed to presage a more liberal era, 
the full force of reaction and militarism. 

The Japanese War Minister, Yamanishi, is at outs with the premier 
over the army. He has announced he will agree to a reduction of net 


they prefer cabinet 
reactionary leaders have pro- 
Recent developments in Japan, 
have only served to bring out 


more than 50,000 men’ and that the money saved must be applied to 
the purchase of more machine guns. 


And so forth. That is true in France; that is true in Japan. 
There is not very mueh desire in the United States, either, to 
reduce the Army. Wenow have an Army of 150,000 men. That 
the same sized Army that we had before the four-power 
treaty was ratified and before the naval armament conference 
met, and they contend that nothing has happened which justifies 
the reduction of the Army in the slightest; so we are not get- 
ting any benefit from the standpoint of reduction of the Army 
by reason of anything which took place at the conference. In 
addition to the 150,000 Regular Army, we have now, as I am 
advised, a National Guard approaching 150,000 men; so we 
have at the present time a force of something like 300,000 men. 
We are advised, nevertheless, by General Pershing and by the 
Secretary of War that it would be very dangerous to reduce 
the Regular Army below the 150,000 mark. 

One statement which was made by the Secretary of War last 
night is really surprising to me. I should like to know more 
about it. Perhaps the paper does not give the full statement. 

‘*T consider Hawail and the Panama Canal Zone,” said Mr. Weeks to- 
day, “to be the two most important points at which this Government 
should maintain troops. It is absolutely essential that the Canal Zone 
be fully protected at all times against any possible contingency or 
ag retary Weeks stated that a most careful study was being made of 
all possible methods of defending the Panama Canal against attack 
from any quarter. 

Of course, I understand perfectly that the Panama Canal 
should be policed; that there should be sufficient guards and 
sufficient protection to prevent evildoers or those who might be 
disposed to destroy it from accomplishing their end; but here 
is a statement which seems to indicate that the authorities in 
charge of the War Department contemplate some kind of an 
attack, that there is still a danger there. Mr. President, if we 
have entered into the four-power treaty and if we are proceed- 
ing now upon the theory of disarmament and upon the theory 
that these things mean peace, there ought to be seme manifesta- 
tion of that in our program with reference to the strength of 
the Army. I do not believe that there is any danger of attack 
on the Panama Canal in the sense that some nation is going to 
attack it, some country is going to assail it. If I thought so, 
I would regard the four-power treaty as a trap, as a camouflage 
to protect the enemy, as calculated to mislead the people and to 
lull them to sleep while the enemy is lurking about for the 
purpose of availing itself of the advantage of our sleep. 

I hope that when the Army bill reaches the Senate these 


is 


people will have experienced a change of feeling, and that it | 


will manifest itself in our appropriation bills. I think we could 
very well afford to reduce the Army to a hundred thousand 
men, in view of the fact that we have a National Guard of 
150,000 men, and if we do so I will be glad to credit it to the eon- 
ference, 

I observe that France takes a position with reference to her 


army almost identical with the view which is held by the repre- | 


sentatives of our Army. I deplore these things, because I 
know if we proceed along that line that inside of tive years— 
yes; inside of two years—the last vestige of benefit in the way 
of economy will have been wiped out; that no benefit whatever 
will be realized by the taxpayers from these treaties. If we 
are going to fill the public mind with the idea that there is still 
danger of attack from some foreign power, what benefit shall 
we derive from the conference? Where is the nation which is 
going to attack us? Is it Germany? Is it Austria? Is it 
Spain? Isit Italy? Is it France? There are only two nations 
in the world which, by any possible stretch of the imagination, 
could assail and attack us at the Panama Canal Zone or any- 
where else. I need not mention those nations. But if the 
danger does lie with reference to those nations—and it can lie 
nowhere else—then we are making a fatal mistake in ratifying 
this treaty, and we made a fatal mistake in having ratified the 








four-power treaty. If we are not to have the faith which tho 
treaties express, according to their proponents, if we are not to 
rely upon them, then they are a delusion and a snare. The way 
to manifest our reliance and to manifest our faith is to jeay 
on in the cause of disarmament, which I trust we may do. Wo 
take risks in war; let us take some risk in the great cause of 
disarmament. 

Mr. President, it has been about four years now since the 
war closed, but we are not by any means free of the war spirit, 
of the idea that we must rely in these matters entirely upon 
force, that there is no other security. I think there will have 
to be a regeneration in our mental attitude, as well as a re- 
consideration of our budgets in regard to these things. I hope 
that those who have been advocating these treaties will put it 
in the form of a concrete fact, to wit, in our appropriation }ill, 
and place a little less reliance upon force as the only remedy or 
the only method for the settlement of international affairs, 

Mr. President, I would not take from the conference the honor 
or the glory which justly belongs to it, even if I could. I would 
net detract from the prestige of its delegation, or any one of 
them, even if I could. But I am interested in what has already 
been achieved only as a part of a great cause—a cause just be- 
gun and whieh must be carried forward to final success or 
civilization must perish. The cause of disarmament will fail, 
utterly fail, the moment the people lose interest in it or the 
moment they cease to be active and persistent in the cause. 
This is the people’s fight, and to lull them into inactivity by giv 
ing out the word that disarmament has been achieved or that 
sufficient has been achieved to warrant inactivity would be to 
betray the whole cause and to imperil civilization. I have said 
that I have said, therefore, to-day as an indication of what I 
trust shall be my course in the future and something as a sug- 
gestion to those who are concerned in the cause to continue in 
the good work. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, there is one part of this 
treaty to which I desire to advert, because it has been of ex- 
traordinary interest to me and to many who reside in the ter 
ritory from which I come; that is article 19. With the rest of 
the treaty, that which relates to naval disarmament and which 
constit uted the subject of the very brilliant opening of the arms 
conference, in common with everybody else, I was in full accord 
and to it gave enthusiastic indorsement. I am very glad indeed 
to register that approval and that indorsement. 

When first I read article 19, however, I had.some very serious 
misgivings. It will be observed that the article provides for 
the maintenance of the status quo in the Pacific with regard to 
fortifications and naval bases. Under it, without going into 
vast detail, we no longer will endeavor to fortify or make ‘e- 
fensible the Philippine Islands nor will we attempt to establish 
a naval base at Guam. 

It seemed to me at first, Mr. President, that this was an 
abandonment of the Philippines and a retreat in the Pacitie. 
I could not quite reconcile that abandonment of the Pacific with 
the maintenance of a great naval base at Singapore by the 
British and with the maintenance of those bases which Japan 
in reality maintains and can maintain under this provision. 

When the Foreign Relations Conunittee had this treaty under 
consideration I asked that some of the experts be called and 
that some information be afforded us. I was alone in that re- 
quest; it did not have even a second, and the treaty was re- 
ported without any hearing or any evidence whatsoever. | 
then set about endeavoring to ascertain what I could in respect 
to it. I am not a naval strategist por am I versed in military 
tactics at all. I talked with the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy; I talked at length with many others who presumably are 
expert concerning naval affairs. I interviewed others whose 
knowledge of fortifications is well known, and every one of them 
has assured me that this article 19 is not unjust to the United 
States and that the view I entertained respecting it was 
erroneous. 

I am not entirely satisfied even now, Mr. President, although 
I concede my ignorance of the technical aspect of the question, 
and I would not for an instant put any view of mine in contra- 
distinction to the views of the experts and our military and 
naval strategists. But, even though I am uncertain, I feel 
that I can not de otherwise than accept the views which have 
thus been put so emphatically to me. Whatever misgivings | 
have concerning article 19, though to my untutored mind it may 
seem to constitute an abandonment of the Philippines and a re- 
treat in the Pacific, I feel I can do nothing else but accept tlie 
unanimous view which has been asserted to me, and the state- 
ments officially presented and those made by officials unofficially 
to me. I shall therefore .yield my personal views of article 19 
and vote for the ratification of the treaty as reported. 

Mr. FRANCE obtained the floor. 





Mr. WARREN. I ask the Senator from Maryland to yield 
to me for a moment. 
Mr. FRANCE, I yield. 


INTERLOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS-—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I realize that we are im execu- 
tive session, and that the time belongs to the consideration of 
the treaty, but there is a conference report which I desire to 
call up. It is a partial report, and will require only adoption 
und the appeimtment of conferees,for further consideration to 
dispose of it. The House is waiting and can not act until we 
act. So I ask unanimous consent for that reason to call up 
the conference report on House bill 10329, the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears mone, and as im legislative session the Chair lays before 
the Senate the conferenee report on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10329) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for ether 
purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that the report may be agreed to. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. KING. I presume from the report submitted that there 
are a Bumber of items upon which an agreement has been 
reached, Dees the Senator ask us now to ratify the action of 
the conferees in agreeing upon those items? 


Mr. WARREN. Certain matters have been agreed to and | 


certain others have to go back for further consideration. 
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Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator permit me to propound an 
imguiry as te amendment No. 81? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. Am I correct in understanding that the con- 
ferees have agreed to restore the matter stricken out by the 
Senate and te reinsert the following paragraph: 

Por continued investigation of the feasibility of water storage on 
the lewer Colorado River fer irrigation and other purposes and related 
problems, $100,000. 

Mr. WARREN. That matter was settled by a slight change in 
language, and the »ppropriation of $100,000 was left in. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There was an item carried in the bill as it 
came from the House making an appropriation for the Yellow- 
stone National Park, which was stricken out by the Senate, I 
believe. 

Mr. WARREN. We have stricken out nothing that was pro- 
vided for that park. In fact, there was nothing added by the 
Senate, and hence nothing stricken out or added in conference. 
The House put in the amount estimated. The Senator is speak- 
ing of the Yellowstone? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. I was referring to that. What about 
the Grand Canyon National Park? 

Mr. WARREN. The Grand Canyon item is still in disagree- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will lie over 


| for the present. 


Mr. WARREN subsequently said: Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate further insist upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 


Mr. KING. It seems to me, if we are asked to ratify the 10329) making appropriations for the Department of the Inte- 


auction of the conferees as to those items upon which they have 
agreed, and which now the Senator desires we shall approve, 
we ought to be advised about them, 

Mr. WARREN, As a matter of fact, there are only three or 


uccount of the troublesome, and I might say almost obnoxious, 
rule of the House in one respect, a number of items, some 15 or 
“0, have to go back, because the conferees on the part of the 
Hiouse fear that they may contain legislation. We have agreed 
upon them, and the conferees on the part of the House will ask 
the indersement of the House of those items. 

Mr. WALSH of “Mlontana. Mr. President, I notice that a re- 
duction has been made in the appropriation for the continwance 
of the work ef cenustruction of the transmountain road in the 
(Glacier National Park from $100,000 to semething like $65,000. 
| called the attention of the department to that feature, and I 
lave net yet had an opportunity to confer with them about it. 
Inasmuch as this is not a final repert, why should it not stand 
over until to-noerrow morning? 

Mr. WARREN. It would simply delay the further considera- 
tion of the apprepriation bills and result in a congestion which 
| would like to avoid. 


Mr. WALSH of Mentana. I hepe the Senator will find no | 
serious objection to the request I make that the matter stand | 
| to the consideration of the pending treaty, but I wish to sug- 


over until te-morrew. 

Mr. WARREN, If the Senater will state directly what he 
has in mind, I can perhaps give him some information upen it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have in mind the appropriation 
to which I referred, the usual appropriation ef $100,000 for the 
continuanee of the work ef construction of the transmountain 
lighway through the Glacier National Park. The usual appro- 
priation is $100,000. That was heretofore carried in the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; it was. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Apparently the House has cut it 
to $65,000. 

Mr. WARREN. The House did cut all of these matters, and 
the Senate put them up to the Budget estimate. In settling it 
they have asked us to take a certain percentage off all those 
items, which we have agreed to, and that, with others, is net in 
further conference. 


third was taken off this item. I weuld like to have an oppor- 
tunity to confer with the department further im regard te it. 

Mr. WARREN, I have no desire to cut the Senator off. I 
think in the end he would have to take it up with the conferees 
us conferees rather than with the department. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should not care to insist upon 
the delay if this were a finai disposition of it, but the bill re- 
iiains here, anyway. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will acquaint himself with 
the fact he desires to ascertain very seen, I shall not press it 
further now. This matter has been delayed for two months 
almost, for various reasons, and I am anxious to get it over to 
the House. 


four real differences, and they have been reconciled, but on | 











rior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other pur- 
poses, still in disagreement between the two Houses, and request 
a further conference with the House, and that the Vice Presi- 
dent appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The qnestion is on agreeing to the 
report of the committee of conference. 

Mr, PITTMAN, Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. As I understand} the report of the committee 
of conference has been agreed to. My request is simply that the 
Senate insist on its amendments and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. At what time was the conference report 
agreed to? 

Mr. WARREN. It was agreed to this morning. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thought the conference report was to go 
over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WARREN. No; it was simply laid aside in order that 
the Senator from Mentana might have an opportunity te con- 
sider an item which was contained in the bill. He has done so, 
and is new satisfied to have the action taken that I have sug- 
gested. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, tlvere are some other Senators 
who are interested in matters which are contained in the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not wish to take up time which belongs 





gest to the Senator from Nevada’ that, while of course it is 
nothing to me personally, the conference reports on appropria- 
tion bills must be considered if the Senate is to transact its 
business. They have to be passed on here in the Senate in order 
that they may be sent over to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PITIMAN. I realize that the Senator from Wyoming is 
very industrious in these matters—in fact, he possibly may be 
too industrious—but I notice a number of these bills have been 
reported to the Senate on one day and on the next day have 
been passed. There were several Senators this morning who 
desired to investigate items which are contained in this very 
important bill. I made inquiry with regard to a certain item 
in the bill and the Senator from Wyoming stated that it was 
still in conference, but I want to look into it further. I cer- 


| tainly understeed, however, at that time that the report was to 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. My recollection is that about one- | 


go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WARREN. Until some other Senutor may want it to go 
over for another day? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there are a great many things 
in this bill, in my opinion, which sheuld be considered. 

Mr. WARREN. I should be very glad if the report might be 
considered. It has been before us for some duys, having been 
presented by me, as I recall, four days ago. Of course, if the 
Senator objects, it will have te go over. 

Mr. PITFMAN. I give notice, Mr. President, that I will move 
a reconsideration of the vote by which the conference report 
was adepted. I understand it was adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The onderstanding of the Chair is 
that the conference report was net agreed to. 
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Mr. WARREN. The conference report, as I understand, was 
agrecd to, but I have not the slightest objection to the vote by 
which it Was agreed to being reconsidered. There is no disposi- 
tion on the part of the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations to secure action on any measure which is not under- 
stood, but I submit that, with 96 Senators, it is very difficult to 
make every Senator understand what is contained in the appro- 
priation bills if he will not look at them. This conference re- 
port has been printed and has been lying on the desk of the 
Senator from Nevada, I presume, as it has been on the desks of 
other Senators. So I suggest now that Senators examine the 
report sufficiently so that at some time we may have it taken 
up and acted upon. 

Mr. PITTMAN, 


Under that understanding 





The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the understanding of the 
Chair that the report has not been agreed to. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Very well. I misunderstood the Senator 


from Wyoming. I will say that to-morrow morning I will be 
prepared to present to the Senate the matter which I have in 
mind, 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator understands that the subjects 
which the Senate is considering in open executive session and 
which are privileged keep us waiting here for days at a time 
to secure action upon measures which ought to be transmitted 
to the other House in order that further proceedings may be had 
between the House and the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand that, and that is one reason 
why [I want the report to go over. I desire to be attending to 
this business, so far as I am personally concerned. 

Mr. DIAL. Will the Senator from Maryland yield to me that 
T may offer a resolution? : 

Mr. FRANCE, I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

CAUSES OF DEPRESSED PRICE OF COTTON. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, as in legislative session, I desire 
to offer a resolution and ask for its immediate consideration. 
If there is any objection to it, I shall not press it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be read as in legislative session. 

The resolution (S. Res, 262) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby requested to 
investigate the cause, or causes, of the present depressed price of cot- 
ton in the United States, and especially with reference to cotton ex- 
changes’ operations; to ascertain their methods and plans of operation 
and to secure any and all data that may be available in connection 
therewith: whether trading carried on by such exchanges is done in a 
fair, just, and legal way, and whether, in its opinion, the present laws 
operate equitably to the grower of cotton, or whether they are in any 
way prejudicial; and that it consider in connection with said investi- 
gation stocks of raw cotton now on hand in the United States and else- 
where, yearly world consumption for 1919, 1920, and estimates for 1921, 
and the imports and exports of raw cotton into and from the United 
States: that it ascertain the quantity of linters, untenderable and 
unspinnable cotton in the United States: that it ascertain the size of 
the cotton crop in the United States for the years 1919, 1920, and 1921, 
and the number of contracts said to have been sold on each of such 
exchanges during each of said years herein mentioned, together with 
amount of cotton delivered on contract: that in the event it finds 
remedial legislatian necessary, either in the manner of making or exe- 
cuting contracts or otherwise incident to such trading, that it so inform 
the Senate concerning such facts, with such recommendation as it may 
believe feasible to make. 

Mr. DIAL. I ask for the immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As in legislative session, the Sen- 
tor from South Carolina asks unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DIAL. I thank the Senator from Maryland. 


NAVAL ARMAMENT TREATY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty between 
the United States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, 
agreeing to a limitation of naval armament, 

Mr. FRANCE, Mr. President, I desire to say but a few 
words in explanation of my vote upon the pending treaty. It 
is not pleasant for me to mar the beautiful picture of harmony 
which would have been created by a unanimous vote in ratifica- 
tion of the pending treaty, but I shall vote against it. I shall 
stand in the minority here in the Senate, but, standing in the 
minority here, I believe that I shall stand with the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people. 

When innumerable doves of peace are beating the air with 
obedient wings, when all our senses are being enchanted with the 
intoxicating harmonies of universal pacifism, when we have 
recently surveyed floating from our public buildings the flags 
of the great empires of the earth in places of equal honor with 
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the incomparable flag of this Republic, the first prophet and | 
defender of liberty, it is not pleasant for me to disturb the per- 
fect harmony by rising here to remind the Senate that languish. 
ing in prison cells, under sentences of extraordinary severity 
are men convicted under a Federal statute of the crime 5; 
pacifism. ; 

When the greatest assault in history was being made upon tho 
institutions of liberty by one of the mighty empires of Kurope 
these men, standing in the minority, painted the horrors of wa, 
They dwelt upon its inhumanity. They called attention to tis 
crime of the shedding of one man’s blvod by another. They 6x. 
tolled the beauties of universal brotherhood, universal love, and 
universal peace, and for that, under a Federal statute clearly 
out of harmony with the Constitution of the United States, they 
were convicted of the then newly created crime of pacifism and 
were cast into prison where to-day they languish. And now 
men are taking to-day, even in the legislative halls of the Re 
public, the positions which those men took. 

I believe that those men were unjustly convicted. I believe 
they should be freed, but I believe they were mistaken—mis- 
taken, however, when they were exercising the constitutional! 
right of every man who is a citizen of this Republic to expresy 
the minority, even if the repugnant, opinion. But they were 
doing then what is being done now to-day. They were preaching 
pacifism. Now, to my mind pacifism is nothing less than the 
doctrine which desires peace at any price. It is the doctrine 
which says, “ Let us have peace regardless of the terms of that 
peace.” Pacifism is for peace and for disarmament even when 
injustice is in the saddle and when the iron hoofs of empire are 
crushing the anguished hearts and trampling upon the inalien 
able rights of men. 

I am not a pacifist. I do not believe that any progress can 
be made in the direction of disarmament, in the direction of 
doing away with the settlement of international disputes by 
force, until there shall be set up some different method of set- 
tling international disputes, until there shall be some interna 
tional tribunal where oppressions, wrongs, and injustice can be 
remedied and where the oppressed can find redress. 

Loathing war as I do, looking forward fondly as I do to the 
time when there shall be set up international tribunals for tho 
establishment of international justice, I shall vote against the 
pending treaty. I shall vote against it becatise that time las 
not come. I must confess, as the Senator from Montana | Mr. 
WALSH] was indicating a few moments ago, to certain twinges 
of conscience with reference to my attitude upon the League of 
Nations when I contemplate this new international arrangement! 
which is far less satisfactory. The League of Nations at least 
pretended to set up a tribunal of justice which should take the 
place of force in the settlement of international disputes, bu! 
under this arrangement we are offered disarmament with no 
substitute whatever in the way of an international tribunal de 
signed to give us justice. 

Mr. President, I am surprised at much of the shallow thought 
of the statesmanship of our time. It seems not to have ever 
occurred to some of the statesmen who have been studying the 
problems of peace, of war, and of disarmament that armaments 
are not the disease, that great armies and great navies and 
great guns are not what ails the world, that these are not '0 
themselves the disease, but that they are only the symptoms of 
the disease and that those symptoms will persist until the dis 
ease is cured. Of course, the disease is nothing else than inte: 
national injustice and oppression. Loving peace as I do, [ love 
liberty, progress, and justice far more. I do not wish to 
disarmament, I do not wish to see the navies disappear tunti! | 
ean be assured that there may. be set up the means by which 
justice may be secured and by which the progress of libert) 
throughout the world may be made more certain. 

I want to say to the Members of the Senate and [I want |» 
say to the Members of the House of Representatives that the 
people of the United States understand this question better, 
believe, than do their representatives. The people of the United 
States love the American Navy. Throw upon the screen of ary 
moving-picture palace or theater of humbler degree in any piurt 
of the Republic the animated picture of great American batil: 
ships bravely plowing the turbulent waters of the ocean, bea! 
ing the Stars and Stripes, representative not only of the wealtl 
the majesty, and the power of this great Republic, but of ifs 
invincible devotion to the higher ideals of liberty, and from 
the spectators, whose hearts beat true to American traditions, 
there will arise tumultuous applause. The American people love 
the American Navy. They realize that it is their first line of 
defense, They realize that with their great wealth the suppor! 
of this Navy is an insignificant burden upon them. They realize, 
further, that our Navy will never be used to promote injustice 
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or oppression, and that it will always be used in the defense 
of the American ideals of emancipation, of elevation, of libera- 
Hon, 

1 shall vote against the ratification of this treaty; and from 
having noted an actual canvass in my State made some time 
ugo by one of the newspapers, I am convinced that the people 
of Maryland—a State which has done so much for the Navy, 
not only in contributing to the great Navy of the United States 
heroes of years past and of more:recent days, but in contribut- 
ing at Annapolis every year a magnificant class of young mid- 
shipmen—are opposed to the crippling of our splendid Navy. 
I know that they wili trust the Republic. I know that the 
people of the United States believe that this Republic should 
have the most powerful Navy in, the world as a first wall of 
defense for the protection of our own liberties and as the great 
henevolent right arm to be akways extended for conciliation, 
for propitiation, for mercy, for humanity, for liberty, and for 
justice over all the peoples of the world. 

Oh, Mr. President, what a prophet was the Father of our 
Country when he warned us against the insidious wiles of 
foreign inflmence! How insidious are these influences! Is 
there an American Senator or an American Representative or 
an American citizen who believes that our financial condition 
is such that we can not afford to support the largest Navy in 
the world? I do not know of such a one. It was not long since 
that all of our newspapers, before the insidious influence of 
foreign lands began to operate, were speaking proudly of our 
zreat achievements in building up a Navy. As an illustration 
of that, I desire to close my remarks with an editorial from 
the Washington Post of December 23, 1920, which, to my mind, 
reads like good, old-fashioned Americanism; an Americanism 
still held by such reactionary old gentlemen as myself; an 
Americanism whieh will be held by this reactionary old gentle- 
man, he hopes, until he is consigned to his eternal rest, per- 
haps with the flag draped about him in some recognition of what 
he has tried to do in maintaining and defending the ideals of 
this Republic. From the Washington Post of only a year age 
I read this editorial : . 

AMERICAN SUPREMACY AT .SEA,. 


Within three years the United States will hold supremacy over the 
seas. After 300 years of undisputed supremacy, the British Navy will 
take second place and the Stars and Stripes will fleat over a fleet 
stronger than the two fleets that fought the Battle of Jutland. In 
number of ships, in number of guns, and in size of guns and weight of 
broadsides the American fleet will be overwhelmingly superior to the 
British fleet. The two navies will stand about as follows in 1924, 
counting capital ships only: 
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Japan is building eight capital ships and by 1924 will be a promising 
rival of Great Britain. Indeed, some naval experts are of opinien that 
the Japanese fleet by that year will be more effective than the British, 
although the British fleet will excel in tonnage. A point to be borne 
in mind is that while the American and Japanese ships are new, the 
British vessels are of an older pattern. No first-class capital ship has 
been laid down in Europe since the war began, while the United States 
and Japan have been building up their navies quite actively. The pro- 
gram adopted in 1916 in the United States providéd for 157 ships of 
various types. Among them are 4 battleships of 32,600 tons each and 
6 battleships of 43,200 tons each, besides six battle cruisers of 35,300 
tons each, with a greater speed than any similar vessels afloat or 
planned. 

Japan’s program calls for 24 capital ships, of which at least § will 
be of the latest type, equal to those of any other fleet. Japan’s spokes- 
men announce that the Empire can not halt its shipbuilding program 
while the United States continues to increase its fleet, and it is recog- 
nized that the disparity of strength will be in favor of the United States 
in spite of all that Japan can do. 

There is no reason to look for a cessation of American naval increase. 
President-elect Harding has in fact already announced his policy, in his 
speech at Norfolk upon his return from Pamama. He favors a Navy 
and a merchant marine second to no other in the world. 


I will say that this is not a criticism of the President, be- 
cause the President believes that under this plan we shall have 
a Navy second to none in the world, and, therefore, a Navy in 
harmony with what he said upon this occasion: 


Therefore he will not interpose objections to a reasonable continua- 
tion of the expansion program, and certainly he can not be expected to 
cut down the program adopted in 1916 and now in process of execution. 

The resources of Great Britain and the disturbed conditions in the 
British Isles do not seem to encourage a great naval increase. Hence 
it need not be apprehended that the United States will fail to take first 
place by 1924, or perhaps by 1923. 

Premier Lloyd-George took occasion only yesterday to discuss the 
question of disarmament. Speaking to the British and imperial dele- 
gates to the League of Nations, he said there could never be real 
peace until the nations ceased competition in armament and until all 
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nations were in the League of Nations, for all nations must act 
together in this matter. No nation dares to take the risk of disarma- 
ment unless ail will agree to disarm. 

Of course, Mr. President, when Mr. Lloyd-George said that he 
overlooked, as have all the statesmen of the world recently over- 
looked, the fundamental principle to which I have called atten- 
tion, the principle that to attempt to get rid of the symptom 
until you cure the disease is the utmost of folly. All the armies 
of to-day might be disbanded, all of the battleships might be 
scrapped, but if oppression and injustice remained new methods 
of warfare would be invented. From the beginning of the 
world men have fought, generally on the one side fighting 
against injustice and oppression and on the other side fighting 
fer self-aggrandizement, exploitation, and oppression. Men 
have fought since the beginning of time. They fought with 
stones; they fought with stone weapons; with bronze-tipped 
spears; they defended themselves with shields made of hides: 
they fought in canoes; they fought, after gunpowder was first 
discovered, with makeshift arms; and now they fight with 
vast machinery of the utmost perfection and power of destruc- 
tion. If all the navies of the world should be destroyed to- 
morrow, and the teason for those navies shouid remain, we 
would still have conflicts just as deadly, just as destructive, be- 
tween merchant ships carrying guns. 

Some one has said that in the old days we had wooden ships 
and iron men, while to-day we have iron ships and wooden 
men, That is not true of the American Navy. The American 
Navy is made up of iron men, with courage in their blood, with 
patriotism in their hearts, and with a knowledge of world con- 
ditions which constitute those men among the best prepared in 
this Republic to know what our naval policy should be; and 
generally they are opposed to this wholly irrational scheme. 

But scrap the big battle cruisers and the big dreadnoughts of 
the world and then let one imperial nation attempt to take 
advantage of a weaker but honest competitor in the markets of 
the world, and before we know it merchantmen will be carrying 
guns, and great disasters like the Lusitania disaster, one of the 
most terrible in all the history of the world, will have their 
repetition. 

Mr. President, I am not surprised that the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WAtsH] feels that the rejection of the League of 
Nations plan, which, at least, attempted to substitute an inter- 
national tribunal of justice for force, was a mistake and that 
that plan shonld have been accepted rather than this. The 
editorial continues: 

These statements, like all others that have appeared on the subject, 
omit one all-important qualification. Everything depends upen the 
nation that is superior in arms. If it is determined te have peace, it 
can have peace instead of war. ‘ 

Here is the essence of the whole matter. I challenge any 
Senator or any Representative in Congress to go out upon the 
streets or to talk, as I do when I have occasion, with his farmer 
neighbor across the fence and ask him whether a nation should 
have a large navy. I am sure if a Senator will ask his neigh- 
bor at home whether a nation should have a big navy or not 
the average neighbor would answer very much in this language: 


Everything depends upon the nation that is superior in arms. it 
is determined to have peace, it can have peace instead ef war. ‘Ve 
deny— 


And the average American will deny, as was denied a year 
ago by the editor of the Post— 


We deny that superiority in armament makes a nation warlike or 
that competition in armaments drives nations into armed conflict. 
Great Britain herself is a witness against Mr. Lleyd-George. The 
British Navy is supreme on the seas, and yet Great Britain does not 
provoke war. She did not start the World War, although her navy 
was armed to the teeth and could have defeated Germany by a sudden 
stroke at any time before the completion of the Kiel Canal. 

The strongest army in the world in 1919 was the United States Army, 
But it did not seek war. The possession of enormous armed strength 
on land and sea did not make the United States a whit more warlike 
than during the seemingly pacifist years 1914-1916. Who is the 
American who believes that in 1924, when the United States will possess 
the greatest Navy afloat, this Nation will seek war? We believe the 
United States will use fits Navy to promote peace, as the British Navy 
has been used. 

The most important part of Mr. Lleyd-George’s observation is that 
which makes it clear that the nations do not trust one another. 


Mr. President, there is still some slight evidence of this 
condition to-day, even after the great disarmament conference ; 
a condition under which the nations do not trust one another. 


That is a solid, incontrovertible fact, a fact that outweighs the moun- 
tains of theories concerning brotherhoods, leagues, and peace based on 
joving confidence. Not trusting one anotber, the nations must retain 
their independence and their strength. So far as the well-meaning and 
reliable nations can cooperate for the world’s welfare, well and good ; 
but they have traitors and assassins among them, and therefore they 
dare not depend upon leagues as substitutes.for armies and navies. 

The United States craves the privilege of cooperfting with en- 
lightened and free nations for the sake of all mankind. At the same 
time, seeing the world as it is, and not as it might appear through 
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spectacles, the United States uses its resources in its 
own defense. As this Nation contains most of the world’s wealth and 
is its resources are the greatest in the world, it is proper that the 
United States Navy should be the most powerful in the world. 

his is an editorial from the Washington Post of a year ago. 

Mr. President, it is not many years since Great Britain, under 
the hysteria of a pacifist movement there, was almost persuaded 
to do what we shall do when we ratify this treaty. A great 
naval expert of Great Britain’, a man who has since been highly 
honored by the Empire, called attention to the grave danger 
which might cenfront the Empire within a few short years if 
she should adopt the policy which we are adopting to-day, when, 
with war threatening, I say, from many directions, we are pre- 
paring to scrap s0 much of our great—real and proposed—Navy. 
He warned them, [ say, as to the danger which might confront 
Great Britain in a few years if she adopted a policy of drastic 
naval reduction. By.a very narrow margin the contrary policy 
was adopted, and the great British fleet was preserved; but 
if it had not been for the courage and for the vision of that 
Briton who refused to be swept from his feet by an unreason- 
ing lLysteria of pacifism the history of the last war would have 
been very different, and the future course of history would have 
been in a totally different direction, 

[ believe that we should build our Navy. I believe that we 
should go on to complete our 1916 program, I believe that the 
great institutions of liberty upon the Western Continent will 
face grave dangers during the next decade. I believe that we 
should be prepared with ships and men to defend the American 
ideal and the American flag against the menacing dangers of 
the great empires of the world, which hate with a deep, abid- 
ing hatred which will never die as long as the imperial system 
lives the very system and ideals of Americanism, which are in 
conflict with everything for which the empires stand. 

here is not one of those great empires which would not 
crush the life out of the American ideal and the American sys- 
tene if it could—an ideal and a system which, unless they be 
destroyed, will march steadily om with irresistible conquering 
force until the ideals and system of imperialism have been 
wiped from the earth, which for so many centuries has been 
stained and cursed by them, 

[ shall vote against this treaty if I vote alone, and I shall 
wait for the patient years to vindieate my vote; and I know 
that the majority of the American people fully realize that this 
policy, which is indeed a sudden reversal of a well and long con- 
sidered policy—this policy of scrapping so much of the great 
American Navy at the very moment when that Navy was com- 
ing to a position where it would have held supremacy of the 
seas—is a grave mistake. 

As far as [ am concerned, I can vote “ nay” with perfect con- 
fidence that my vote is the proper vote, and if that unhappy 
time shall ever come, which I pray God may not be, when we 
shall be menaced by a combination of the empires which hate 
us, if we shall be unprepared the blood, the havoc, the destruc- 
tiou shall not be charged to me nor to my record as a Member 
of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. FRANCE subsequently said 

Mr. President, | ask unanimous consent to insert as a part of 
my remarks this morning two resolutions which I introduced, 
being a resolution of January 14, 1919, for the cailing of an 
international conference, and a resolution of April 12, 1921, pro- 
viding for an international conference and consultation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 
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JANUARY 14, 1919. 


{Senate resolution 412, by Mr. FRance.] 


Whereas on the 11th day of November, 1918, the President of the 
United States announced the signing of an armistice between the United 
States and the Central Powers, against which this Nation had been at 
war, the President at that time declaring, * The war thus comes to an 
end“: and Ye 

Whereas it bas not as yet come to the knowledge of the Senate of the 
United States that peace negotiations have been entered into with the 
enemy; and 

Whereas the keeping iny length of time of an American Army 
upon European soil is undesirable aud a cause of vast expense and of 
deep anxiety to the American people; and 

Whereas profound unrest among the people of many nations and 
violent vevolutions in several countries, which spirit of unrest and 
revolution ace augmented by the hardships resulting from the mainte- 
nance of armies of occupation, and by that underproduction, through- 
out the world, of the necessities and commodities of life which has re- 
sulted from the long withholding of many millions of men from _pro- 
ductive industry must be a cause for deep concern on the part of the 
several Governments: Therefore be it 

Resolved, First. That the Senate, as part of the treaty-making power 
of the Government, does hereby consent to and most earnestly advise 
that, at the very earliest possible moment, negotiations be entered into 
with the enemy looking to the establishment of a just peace, and that all 
subsidiary questions which might delay the establishment of such a just 
peace between the nations, without which peace national stability is 
everywhere endangered, may be postponed for a later discussion at an 
international confereace, 


for 
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Second. That the Senate, as part of the treaty-making power of th. 
jovernment, does hereby consent to and most earnestly saves that at 
the earliest possible moment consistent with the safety of this Nation 
American troops be returned from Europe; and, further, that after the 
establishment of peace the President call upon the Governments of North 
and South America to appoint two delegates each to an internation,; 
conference, to be held at some suitable time and place, to consider plays 
for the closer cooperation of these Governments in promoting justice 

rogress, and friendship among and within the said countries ‘of the 

yestern Continent; and, further, that the President also, at some tin). 
subsequent to this conference of the American Republics, call upon 4|| 
the nations to appoint delegates to another international conference ;,, 
be held at some suitable time and place to discuss and consider plans 
for the promotion of justice, progress, and friendship among and 
within the nations of the world, such conference to particularly discys. 
and consider plans for the removal, so far as may be, of the economi: 
ope pone causes of war, and to this end particularly give atten 
ion to— 

First. The congestion of population of some nations. 

Second. The underpopulation of other nations. 

Third. The unregulated competition between the more populous and 
industrial countries for the raw products and trade of the less populous 
and agricultural ones. 

Fourth. The exploitation of the weaker and the less advanced by the 
stronger and more highly organized nations. 

Fifth. A larger self-determination of peoples and nations. 

Sixth. The possibility of the cooperation of the more advanced na 
tions, for the improvement of the conditions of the backward countries. 
particularly those of Africa and parts of Asia, by the formulation of 
plans for the reclamation of waste lands, for the utilization of natura! 
resources, including water powers, for wise colonization, for education 
and for the spread of civilization, in the interest of those countries and 
of the world. 

Seventh. The best means for the wider and more rapid extension of 
education and civilization throughout the world, looking to the ultimate 
elimination of national. racial, and religious antagonisms. 

Eighth. The establishment of constitutional republics or of govern 
ments of such uniformity throughout the world as would make for that 
— stability upon which could be based a permanent international 
order. 

Ninth. The elimination of all causes of national enmities and the 
establishment of friendship and justice between the nations, with a view 
to the ultimate establishment of a league of nations or world federation 
of republics, for the purpose of promoting the cause of progress and of 
peace throughout the earth. 


IN tHe SENATE OF THE UNITED States, 
April 12, 1921 
Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 10) providing for the reestablishment of peace 
and the calling of an international conference to institute a concert 
of nations to advise concerning international cooperation as a substi 
tute for the League of Nations, 


Whereas on the 11th day of November, 1918, the President of the 
United States announced the signing of an armistice between the United 
States and the powers with which the United States had been at wat 
ra President at that time declaring * the war thus comes to an end” 
anc 

Whereas it is most desirable that there shall be a prompt termination 
of the status of war by the formal legal reestablishment of peace bv 
tween the United States and Germany; and 

Whereas the peace treaty has failed to receive the advice and consent 
of two-thirds of the Senate: one of the reasons for the negative action 
being that more than one-third of the Senate hold that the covenant vi 
the League of Nations incorporated in said treaty, if adopted by the 
United States, would contravene its fundamental principles as declared 
in the Declaration of Independence by subjecting the external relations 
of the United States to the contro! of a foreign body not recognizing 
these principles, would violate the Constitution by attempting to change 
the form of government of the United States without a constitution:! 
amendment, and would ignore and tend to destroy the right of States 
under the law of nations te defend themselves and to extend civilization 
in behalf of all civilized nations by means of war when other means are 
impossible; and 

Whereas there is a profound unrest throughout the world, due in large 
part to the failure of the Paris peace conference to formulate such plaus 
for peace and for international cooperation for the advancement of j:is 
tice, liberty, and the general welfare as would commend itself to the 
great liberal spirit of the age and the new enlightened conscience 0! 
mankind; and 

Whereas the long-continued underproduction and rapid destruction 
during the war of the necessities and commodities of life, particularly of 
food, have resulted in a serious shortage, which makes imperatively 
necessary an immediate reorganization of all agricultural, industrial, 
financial, and commercial activities for the maximum production in «|! 
countries and for the distribution among the nations by the norm:! 
methods of trade and commerce of such food, necessities, and commodi 
ties; and 

Whereas because of the close community of financial, industrial, and 
commercial interests of all of the nations of the world, the industria! 
and financial prostration and paralysis of Germany, Austria, Russia, and 
other recently belligerent countries of Europe, with the necessarily ensu- 
ing unemployment, impoverishment, and starvation of their citizens, 
with the threatened unrest and revolution in certain of these countries, 
are impeding the rehabilitation and are menacing the peace of the worl: 
and the stability of all governments; and 

Whereas, therefore, it is desirable to bring about immediately a situs 
tion of general peace and to take measures for establishing at the 
earliest practicable moment a form of international organization, 1) 
proved by the public sentiment of the people of the United States, tv 
deal with the social and economic problems growing out of the presen! 
war, and to bring about as nearly peaceful relations as possible between 
States by judicious and carefully wrought out measures of internationa! 
cooperation ; and 

Whereas those opposing the plan of international organization con 
tained in the covenant of the League of Nations recognize that it has 
now become necessary for the United States to cooperate methodically 
and permanently with the States and countries of the world and to take 
the lead in establishing a concert of nations to direct such cooperation 
by considered advice, but have heretofore been confined to an indirect 
and imperfect expression of their views by means of reservations to the 
said covenant proposed in the Senate: Now, therefore, in order to pro 
mote a general pacification, to deciare the plan of international orgaat- 
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zation approved by those opposed to the plan of the League of Nations, 
be it 

Resolved, etc... That the status of war with Germany, declared by the 
Congress by Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, on the 5th day of April, 
1917. be, and it is hereby, declared to be terminated and the full status 
of peace be, and it is hereby, declared to be reestablished. 

2. That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and advised to 
make treaties of peace without annexations or indemnities and of trade 
and intercourse with the Republic of Germany. all matters of dispute 
a the two countries to be submitted for arbitration to The Hague 
tribunal. 3 

3. That in pursuance of this resolution declaring the reestablishment 
of peace all American troops now upon foreign soil shall be immediately 
returned to the United States. 

#. That the President is hereby authorized and directed, by invita- 
tions to be sent out by him during the month of June, 1921, to invite 
the States signatory of or adherent to the convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes, of July 24, 1899, and their suc- 
cessors, and all other States since recognized or which may be rec- 
ognized prior to the sending out of the invitations to send three dele- 
gates each and also two delegates in behalf of each of the colonies, 
protectorates, and dependencies, respectively, of the various States hay- 
ing colonies, protectorates, or dependencies, to assemble at Washington, 
on a date in September, 1921,,to be fixed in the invitation, to consult 
concerning the formation of a more perfect general concert and union, 
the establishment of general justice, the assurance of the general tran- 
quillity, the promotion of the genera! welfare, and the securing gen- 
erally ae the blessings of liberty to the peoples now living and to their 
posterity. 


_ 5. That the list of said States to be invited shall include the follow- 
ing: Argentine Republic, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Feuador, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Gritain, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hedjaz, Hungary, India, Ireland, 
lialy, Japan, Yugoslavia, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Panama, Persia, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Russia, Salvador, Serbia, Siam, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

i. That the invitations shall expressly state that the motive of the 
United States in issuing them is to initiate and bring about a concert 
ot nations as a substitute for the League of Nations and shall be ex- 
pressly with the understandings as herein set forth, namely: There 
shall be an international conference of the States, composed of three 
lelegates from each of the States, and an assembly of the colonies, 
protectorates, and dependencies, composed of two delegates from each 
of the colonies, protectorates, and dependencies, the international con- 
fevence and the assembly of the colonies, protectorates, and dependencies 
to sit separately but at the same time. The assembly of the colonies, 
protectorates, and dependencies shall deliberate exclusively concerning 
social and economic measures and shail report to the international con- 
ference. The international conference and the assembly of the colonies, 
protectorates, and dependencies shall be the first of a series of perfodical 
conferences and assemblies of similar character, meeting at periods of 
three years at places determined by the international conferences. The 
general object of the conferences and assemblies shall be to constitute 
i concert of the States and countries of the world on the general lines 
of the international conference of American States and the inter- 
American high commission, by means of central and national institu- 
tions and processes adapted to carry on orderly discussion, deliberation, 
and judgment concerning matters of common interest with a view to 
inducing such peaceful and voluntary action of the States in the 
common interest as may be needful to bring about international coopera- 
tion. All resolutions agreed upon either in the international conference 
or in the assembly of the colonies, protectorates, and dependencies shall 
be of an advisory character, and any international or pannational organs 
or processes initiated or instituted shall be of a voluntary nature and 
shall have only advisory powers. The international conferences shall 
establish and maintain a system of advisory correspondence, with con- 
tinuation committees sitting in the intervals between the conferences to 
prepare for the international conferences and the assemblies of the 
colonies, protectorates, and dependencies and to carry on the system of 
correspondence. The more specific objects of the international con- 
ference, of the assembly of colonies, protectorates, and dependencies, 
and of the continuation committees, and the purpose of the correspond- 
ence between the States participating shall be— 

(a) To consider the commen and mutual interests and the social and 
economic relations of the States and peoples of the world as naturally 
and necessarily united for mutual aid and benefit and to recommend 
such projects of uniformity or reciprocity in the, action of the States, 
respectively. as will enable them to cooperate for the general welfare. 

(b) To formulate a body of international law based on the security 
of the fundamental rights of the individual as the prime function of all 
Governments and for applying as between States the analogies of the 
laws of partnership and cotenancy. and as between States and their 
respective colonies, protectorates, and dependencies the analogies of the 
laws of conservatorship, guardianship. and trusteeship. 


(ec) To devise methods for the advancement of the peoples of colonies, | 
protectorates, or dependencies from the status of dependence to that of | 


independence and to full participation in the international conferences. 

(d) To decide concerning the admission into the international con- 
ferences of any communities claiming to be States formed by the dlvi- 
sion of existing States or by the junction of States or parts of States. 

‘e) To promote cooperation among the more advanced nations for the 
improvement and advancement of the backward countries and terri- 
tories, particularly those of Africa and parts of Asia, by the formula- 
tion of plans for the reclamation of waste land. for the utilization of 
natural resources, including water powers. for wise colonization, for 
the promotion of education and the spread of civilization throughout the 
world. 

(f) To consider the problems of the congestion of some and the under- 
population of other nations and the unregulated competition between 
the more populous and industrial countries for the trade and raw 
products of the less populous agricultural ones, : 

(g) To study the problem of international finance, credits, and ex- 
change with a view to the prompt shipment oy suitable credits, par- 
ticularly into Russia, Germany, Austria, China, Africa, and any other 
agriculturally or industrially undeveloped or prostrated countries, of 
tools, agricultural implements, seeds, and other materials necessary to 
production, as well as foodstuffs, necessities, and commodities, for the 
purpose of eacourssite a resumption of production which will be favor- 
able to the rehabilitation of the world. ; 

(h) To localize hostilities between States by_ cooperative policing of 
the high seas of otherwise and to take such action in case of such hos- 





tilities that the result of any armed conflict between States may be to 
increase the area within which the rights of the individual are effectively 
secured and to render. more perfect the union of all the States for 
mutual aid and benefit. 

(i) To make further provision for the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes and for the settlement of such disputes according to 
accepted principles of law and by due process of law; and for this pur 
pose to establish an international supreme court of justice and a system 
of inferior international courts having jurisdiction of controversies be 
tween States in which the parties in interest are citizens of different 
States, and also of such controversies between States in their own right 
as may be susceptible of decision by application of accepted principles 
of public or private law. 

(j) To enepusene the establishment, where stabie governments do not 
exist, of constitutional republics or governments of such character as 
would make for that national stability upon which would be based a 
a peaceful international order, and to promote the institution 
n each nation of appropriate national agencies of international vorre 
spondence and concert and the control by national legislatures of the 
appointment and instruction of national delegates to the international 
conferences. 

(k) To promote amity and mutual understanding between the orien- 
tal and occidental peop es and to proceed with all possible means anid 
speed to conciliate the people of Russia, China, India, Afghanistan, the 
Central Powers, and Turkey, in order that these nations or countries 
may not form against the western, powers a hostile coalition which 
might menace the peace of the world. 

‘. That the President is hereby further authorized and directed, by 
invitations to be sent out by him during the month of June, 1921, to 
invite each of the aforesaid States to send five delegates, to be selected 
from the organized labor bodies of each of said States, to an interna 
tional conference on labor to be held at Washington at the same time 
with the international conference of the States and the assembly of the 
colonies, protectorates, and dependencies, said international conference 
on labor to sit concurrently with, but separate from and independent of, 
the international conference of the States and the assembly of the 
colonies, protectorates, and dependencies. This international conference 
on labor may send communications to and advise with the other two 
aforesaid conferences. It shall be the function of the international 
conference on labor to consider and qeliberate upon all questions af 
fecting the general welfare of labor throughout the world and to meke 
recommendations to the international conference of the States and .o 
the ee of the colonies. protectorates, and dependencies of measures 
which, in the opinion of the international conference on labor, would 
tend to promote the establishment of general justice, the assurance of 
the general tranquillity, the promotion of the general welfare, and the 
securing generally of the blessings of liberty to the peoples now living 
and to their posterity. 

8. That the functions of the United States as the initiator and host 
of the internationa! conference of the States, of assembly of the colonies, 
protectorates, and dependencies, and of the international conference on 
labor shall be in the charge of a committee which shal| come into exist 
ence in the month of May. 1921, and shall consist of the then Secretary 
of State as chairman, the then Secretary of the Treasury, the then Sec 
retary of Commerce, two Members of the Senate, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate. and two Members of the House of Representa 
tives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The delegation of the United States to the international conference 
and to the assembly shall be nominated to the President by said organi 
zation committee and said nominees when approved by the President 
shall be appointed by him by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The said organization committee shall also suggest to the first 
international conference and to the first assembly a plan for their 
organization, a program of matters to be considered, a project for regu 
lating the action of the continuation committees, and a plan for organiz 
ing and regulating the central and national agencies of correspondence 
and concert ; but nothing in the plans, project, or program so suggested 
shall be inconsistent with the provisfons of this resolution. 

9. That the general expenses of the international conference and of 
the assembly shall be borne by the United States, each participating 
State, however. paying the salaries and expenses of its own delegates 
and of the delegates in behalf of its colonies, protectorates. and de 
pendencies. 

10. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any sums in the Treas 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the carrying out of the provisions 
of this resolution the sum of $500,000. 

11. That the provisions of this resolution shall take effect immedi 
ately after its passage and its approval by the President. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in connection with the re 
marks of the Senator from Montana (Mr. WaAtsH], let me say 
that in the summary of the work of the League of Nations at 
the conclusion of my speech in the Senate on Wednesday, © 
tober 5, 1921, which summary was republished in yesterday's 
REcoRD at the request of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina!, | 
tind that the eleventh item—the item relating to disarmament 
should have included the fact that the last assembly of the 
league, which met at Geneva on September 5, 1921, directed the 
league’s committee on disarmament to prepare a general plan 
of disarmament for presentation to the next assembly, which 
meets this year, the nations to furnish inventories of existing 
armaments, with a statement of cost. This last assembly als» 
recommended an international conference on restriction of the 
manufacture of arms and condemned the use of poison gas i1 
war. It recommeded that world-wide propaganda be instituted 
for disarmament. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the league is developing a broad 
and comprehensive plan for disarmament—disarmament on land 
disarmament on sea, disarmament in air—a plan embracing 
nearly all the nations of the world. It will be seen further 
that the statement that the league has done nothing toward 
disarmament is without foundation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have not heretofore dis 
cussed any of these treaties, and in the consideration of this 
particular treaty there has been little discussion on this side, 
for the reason we were anxious to cooperate witir those whu 
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were steering it through the Senate, that a vote might be taken 
at the earliest possible moment. / 

There is no partisanship in the consideration of these treaties, 
nor was there any in the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
iment. I hardly believe there was ever held a conference so free 
of politics as this one. While it was called by a Republican 
President and three of the four delegates representing this Gov- 
ernment happened to be members of the majority party, so far 
as I have heard politics did not creep into it; and, that being 
true, it has been to some of us a matter of regret that certain 
Republican spokesmen high in the councils of the party—one 
holding the second highest official position in the service of the 
Government have seen fit recently to claim it as a great ad- 
ministrative or Republican achievement. The chairman of the 
Republican congressional campaign committee, whether he 
employed those words or not, conveyed that meaning; and the 
Vice President, in his speech on Sunday, which was reported 
throughout the country, claims it in the first paragraph as a 
great administrative achievement. 

Mr. President, I am speaking now in behalf of this treaty ast 
as a Deimocrat but as an American. We on this side of the 
aisle who did oppose the four-power pact did so with regret. 

It was not because we desired to prolong the discussion of it 
or to vote against it that the fight was waged here, that the 
suggestions of modifications were offered and the amendments 
cr reservations proposed. We earnestly and sincerely hoped 
that the treaty might be so franred that we could give it our 
support. From the beginning to the end we have desired that 
the result of the disarmament conference might be such that 
it would be acceptable to representatives on both sides of the 
aisle, and we were imdeed sorry that at least one reservation 
was not accepted to the four-power pact, so that we might have 
been permitted in the end to vete for it. 

We were against that pact because we believed it to be an 
alliance of the four great powers. We believed it to lay the 
germs of distrust amongst other nations and be a breeder of 
wars. We believed that the four powers who joined in the pact 
should agree to respect the rights of other nations, great or 
small, the same as according to the terms of the treaty, they 
were to respect the rights of the parties to the treaty. We 
believed that it should have been amended so that not only 
would we be compelled to refrain from all acts of aggression 
as against the other parties to the treaty and they as against 
us, but that we and the other powers to the pact by its terms 
would agree to refrain from all acts of aggression against other 
powers which might not be named in the pact. We desired that 
the treaty might be amended so that if a controversy should 
arise in the Pacifie other nations interested than the four 
nations naured in the pact might be invited into the confer- 
ence that their views might be presented, and that this Gov- 
ernment might then take sides in the interest of right and jus- 
tice as presented in the controversy, without guaranty or obliga- 
tion upon our part. 

It was because such reservations were not included in the 
four-power pact that the great majority of Democratic Senators 
in the end voted against it. I have no doubt that if a reserva- 
tion such as that proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Roprnson }, carrying out the suggestions I have just referred to, 
had been adopted by the Senate there would not have been half 
a dozen votes against the final ratification of that treaty. So, 
Mr. President, the opposition to the four-power pact was not 
partisan; it was solely in the interest of peace, against “ en- 
tangling alliances,” and toward a good understanding among all 
nations. T would not have the country get the impression that 
because there were quite a number of us who voted against the 
four-power pact there was any partisanship in it or that there 
was any lack of sincere interest in the success of the disarma- 
ment conference. 

Sirs, no better proof could be offered that there was no 
partisanship during the disarmament conference or since the 
treaties have been presented here than the fact that from the 
time the conference met until it adjourned no voice was lifted 
on this side in criticism of the work of the conference. We 
held our tongues. We wished it well. We tried to cooperate 
to the fullest extent in having that conference succeed, and I 
dare say that no member of the delegation representing this 
Government rendered more sptendid service than the Demo- 
cratic member of that delegation, the leader of the Democrats 
in this body Mr. ,UNDERWoop. 

When gentlemen of the opposing party go out upon the hust- 
ings from new on until the coming election, proclaiming these 
treaties as a great achievement of the present administration, 
I would have those who hear them proclaim that doctrine 
recall the facts which prompted the convening of the disarma- 
ment conference, 


I would have those hearers remember how, when other trea- 
ties were presented—and that was not very long ago—to this 
body, the discussion was strung out for days, for weeks, into 
the months, and almost into years, before the final action was 
taken. Nothing like that was evidenced in the consideration of 
these treaties. Indeed, this side of the aisle, through a ma- 
jority of the minority who opposed the four-power pact in its 
original form, tried in every way to amend it by reservations 
or otherwise, to carry out the ideas I have just suggested; we 
tried to shorten the discussion and we agreed, with only a few 
weeks’ debate, to vote upon the treaty. Unanimous consent was 
obtained, and the treaty was hastened to its ratification, even 
though there was very strong opposition to it. 

Those who in the coming months hear these spellbinders pro- 
claim that this is an achievement of this administration and 
of the Republican Party should remember that within less than 
48 hours after the naval treaty was presented to the Senate for 
consideration a unanimous-consent agreement was entered into 
to vote upon it within less than 50 hours after it was presented, 
and when the roll is called there will be as few Democrats as 
Republicans casting their votes against it. It will be ratified 
almost unanimously. So we are still cooperating and trying to 
expedite the ratification of these treaties which in our opinion 
justify it, and the course which is to be pursued as to the other 
treaties which are to come along, three or four in number, I 
believe will show the same degree of cooperation and support 
from this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. President, it can not be charged that there is any parti- 
sanship in the consideration of these treaties. 

As to the history of the matter, what right have the Republi- 
cans to claim this treaty, if there is any good in it, as an admin- 
istration achievement or a Republican achievement? I agree 
with the Senator from Idaho [{Mr. Borau} that much work lies 
ahead for us to do toward reducing these large expenditures 
for the building of armaments, both for the Navy and upon 
land; that the work is just begun. I agree with him that the 
success of this conference is not as great as we liad hoped for. 
I am sorry that we are not called upon to ratify a treaty limit- 
ing land armament. I am sorry that the treaty pertaining to 
gases does not go further and prevent their manufacture. I am 
sorry that there is not a treaty here to prevent the building of 
submarines and other smaller naval craft. But they are not 
here. So far as they were concerned, the conference did fail; 
but this treaty now pending is no doubt the best the American 
delegates could obtain. It is better than nothing. It dees pro- 
vide for a 10-year naval holiday so far as the building of capi- 
tal ships are concerned, and will be some saving to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. So I am for it, and enthusiastically for it, and 
I am sure that that sentiment is entertained by practically 
— Senator on this side of the aisle. 

President, this conference was called for the limitation 
of csvaaan and in the first call there was nothing said about 
a four-power alliance; indeed, I suppose the thought had never 
been conceived. So those in the country who are prone to criti- 
cize those of us who opposed the original four-power pact must 
know that it was not in the original call, had no place in the 
conference, and the suggestions offered by us to it were of a 
eonstructive rather than destructive character—intended to 
eliminate its highly objectionable features and make it helpful 
instead of harmful. 

Mr. President, what right has anyone who belongs to the 
party which to-day is in the ascendency here to claim the 
results of the conference as an achievement? Are the Re- 
publicans not willing to admit that those of us who have 
been for the plan all the time did something to bring it about? 
The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boraw] was indeed modest when 
he said that the author of the disarmament conference resolu- 
tion was public opinion. Yes; it was public opinion, but the two 
men who crystallized public opinion in this country and forced 
the Congress, as well as the President, to call the disarmament 
conference were the Senator from Idaho {Mr. BorAu] and the 
ex-President of the United States, Woodrow Wilson. It was 
those two men who popularized the idea and influenced public 
opinion to force the passage of the disarmament resolution 
and the calling of the disarmament conference. 

I am reminded by the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Watson] of what happened in a Democratic conference 
before this conference proceeded with its work. In that con- 
ference, made up of Democratic Senators, I had the pleasure 
of offering a resolution wishing for the disarmament conference 
complete success, and in order that the country may know that 
from start to finish we on this side were at heart for the 
success of the disarmament conference, I want to take time to 
read a resolution which was unanimously adopted in the con- 
ference of Democratic Senators on September 28, 1921, after 
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the distinguished senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERr- 
woop] had been appointed as one of the delegates. The resolu- 
tion was embodied in an article in the New York Tribune, which 
reads as follows: 
SENATE DEMOCRATS VOTE SUCCESS TO ARMS PARLEY——-RESOLUTION ALSO 
EXPRESSES GRATIFICATION AT SELECTION OF UNDERWOOD. 
{From The Tribune’s Washington bureau.] 


WASHINGTON, September 29.—Senate Democrats, in conference to- 
day, adopted by unanimous vote a resolution offered by Senator Harri- 
son, of Mississippi, expressing the hope that the Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament would succeed, and also expressing gratification that 
pan mg UNDERWOOp had been named as a delegate. The resolution 
follows : 


“Whereas it has been a principle of the Democratic Party, for which 


its leaders have worked, to reduce taxes through limiting large ex- 
penditures for armaments : 


“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that the fullest 
measure of success attend the disarmament conference called by Presi- 


ey Harding to meet in the city of Washington on November 11, 1921; 
an 


“ Further expresses its gratification at the selection as a member of 
the conference representing the Government of the United States the 
Hon. OScAR W. UNDERWOOD, the leader of the Democratic minority in 
the Senate, whose broad statesmanship and sincere advocacy of disar- 
mament and wise counsel amply qualify him as an ideal representative.” 

So, Mr. President, in the consideration of this treaty, in 
agreeing to this unanimous consent to vote to-day at 3 o’clock, 
with but little less than 12 hours for discussion of the great 
questions involved in it, we have been carrying out the wish 
and hope of the Democratic Party throughout the country as 
expressed in this conference of Democratic Senators months 
ago, 

IT would not have the country forget that it was back in 1912 
when a Democratic Member of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Hensley, proposed and had adopted in the House a reso- 
lution expressing the hope that some plan might be evolved 
disarming the nations of the world. I would not have the 
country forget that in 1916, through Democratic committees 
in the House and in the Senate, there was incorporated in the 
naval appropriation bill the idea and the plan of calling a con- 
ference for disarmament, 

I would not have them forget, either, that it was éx-Presi- 
dent Wilson, fighting as no man had ever fought before, who 
had incorporated in the covenant of the League of Nations 
article 8, providing for a plan of disarmament. 

I would not have them forget that the distinguished Demo- 
cratic Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], on December 11, 
1920, offered a resolution, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations just four days before the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. BorAn] offered his celebrated reso- 
lution calling for a disarmament conference. I would not have 
them forget that it was the resolution of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and was voted down in the Committee on Naval 
Affairs by the Republican members of that committee who were 
then present, and that every Democratic member of the com- 
mittee then present voted to report out the Borah resolution. 

They should not forget, either, that as public opinion con- 
tinued to crystallize the Senator from Idaho again offered his 
resolution, and it again went to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, and again the Republican members of that committee 
voted unanimously against reporting the resolution, and again 
the Democratic members of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
voted favorably to report the resolution. 

Ah, we will not forget how the Senator from Washington [| Mr. 
PorINDEXTER| and the Senator from Maine [Mr, Hate] fought 
for days and days when the naval appropriation bill was under 
consideration before the Senate to defeat the Borah resolution, 
which was offered as an amendment to the naval appropriation 
bill The Recorp is full of the utterances of these Senators 
and others who were on the inside who knew that President 
Harding had sent the word “down the line” not to accept the 
Borah resolution in any form. During all this time and at 
every step the solid Democratic minority was supporting the 
Senator from Idaho in his efforts to have his resolution passed. 
It was only after the force of public opinion had moved you 
and moved the White House that the resolution was finally 
agreed upon, and as a result of it the disarmament conference 
was called by President Harding. 

Mr. President, there can not be and there is not any politics 
in this. There should be no partisanship in it. We want to co- 
operate with you, as we have done in the past, to see these 
treaties move on out of the way. If you had accepted the 


suggestions offered on this side of the aisle when the four- 
power pact was up, as embodied in the Robinson amendment, 
there would have been little opposition to that pact, the country 
would have been better satisfied, and there would be little or no 
disgust now among those nations which are not parties to it. 
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Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, there seems to have been a rather 
continuous effort on the part of a number of Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber to cannect the accomplishments of 
the Washington conference with the activities or lack of activi- 
ties of the League of Nations. The continued reference during 


‘the session of yesterday and during the session of to-day to the 


renewed activities of the League of Nations, coming at this 
time, would lead one to infer that there was a distinct relation- 
ship. To me it is amusing, if not pathetic, that they deem it 
necessary to emphasize the possibile activities of the league as 
having any relationship whatsoever to the actual accomplish- 
ments of the Washington conference. 

The fact remains, and it can not be successfully controverted, 
that the conference which met at Washington for approximately 
10 weeks, participated in by the representatives of nine na- 
tions, accomplished by unanimous consent more in that time 
than has ever been accomplished by any international confer- 
ence of any character and, in my judgment, even more than has 
heretofore ever been hoped for. Without.a constitution, with- 
out a supergovernment, without a covenant of any kind, simply 
sitting around the table, authorized by their Governments to 
endeavor to reach agreements which would bring about at least 
a start toward disarmament, the delegates unanimously agreed 
and the results have been represented by the treaties which we 
have already ratified and are still considering. 

The League of Nations may develop in the future some real, 
definite plan to contribute to the problem of disarmament. I 
do not know. As the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has 
suggested, I hope it can do so. It has been in existence for 
two or more years, and certainly it has had opportunities of 
all kinds and character because of the turbulent condition in 
Europe, yet what tangible agreement has resulted? True, the 
United States does not hold membership in the league, but 
there is no trouble in the United States, so far as concerns those 
difficulties which would necessarily and properly be adjusted 
by such a conference, beyond that which we have met through 
the conference in Washington. Land disarmament or reduction 
in Europe could certainly have held and should have held the 
attention of the league, and the absence of the United States, 
in my judgment, should not greatly deter, if at all, real positive 
results if that type of organization is to bring about any 
results of any kind. European conditions can well focus their 
attention. 

My view of the difference, as I think very well evidenced by 
the results of the Washington conference as compared to the 
lack of results on the part of the subdivisions or subcommittees 
of the League of Nations, is simply because of the fact that 
this conference worked without supergovernments or constitu- 
tions or covenants; rather the representatives sat around the 
table and conferred as business men sit around the conference 
table and endeavor to reach conglusions on any subject or any 
problem they have before them, while under the covenant of 
the League of Nations the procedure, as we well know, is entirely 
different. 

I believe the result of the Washington conference marks «4 
new era in the settlement of international difficulties, and when 
differences have arisen, following the usual and ordinary ex- 
change of diplomatic notes through the state departments of 
different countries, if that fails to bring about a solution, the 
calling together of representatives of the nations involved in 
the difficulty or the prospective misunderstanding, without any 
agreement before they enter into their negotiations, but confer 
ring as representatives ready to give and take, as evidenced by 
the successful results of the Washington conference, will be the 
accepted method of settling international disputes. 

I have no desire to take from our friends on the other side 
of the aisle any of their feeling of assurance as to the possible 
results of the future activities of the League of Nations. Lf 
it relieves their minds at all to bring into this debate the 
League of Nations, with its known failure of accomplishment 
in this direction during its existence of two or three years, they 
are certainly entitled to do so; but it would seem to me that the 
comparison itself of that deplorable lack of results with the 
definite accomplishments of the conference would make it ot 
doubtful expediency. 

I am, however, glad to see the disposition evidenced on the 
other side of the Chamber to at least join practically unan? 
mousiy in the ratification of the pending treaty. It marks thc 
commencement certainly of the recognition of a principle that 
competition between nations in building warships and ironclads 
is a policy of an age behind us. Perhaps it has not gone far 
enough, but the principle is certainly definitely established, and 
if we maintain the ratio of navies as provided under the confer 


ence agreement we shall certainly be in relatively the same 
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‘position, or even a better one, than we were before the agree- 
ment, and the gréat burden of taxation will be materially re- 
lieved. 

While referring briefly to that situation, I want it to be under- 
stood that I am one of those who believe most positively that 
with the 5-5-3 ratio, now that our Navy is to be parallel with 
and equivalent to the other great naval powers, it is our first 
duty and responsibility to maintain and keep to the pink of 
perfection the ratio of five allotted to us. The personnel neces- 
sary to properly man those ships must be provided, and we must 
also provide all the equipment necessary for the navy yards 
and all that is essential to maintain a Navy of the first class. 


The American people, while I believe they are heartily in favor | 


of this mutual agreement to limit armament, are opposed to any 


reduction in personnel or appropriations necessary to keep our 


allotment of the 5-5-3 ratio up to the very maximum of efli- | 


ciency. 

While, in the ratification of the pending treaty, navy person- 
nel is hardly the question before us, yet to me it would seem 
most unfortunate if as a result of a mutual limitation of arma- 
ment we should feel that that involved also a lessening of the 
power of the Navy allotted to us by the agreement reached at 
the conference. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, 
between the Senator from Alabama and myself, the Senator mis- 
apprehended my position in relation to this treaty. I am not 
opposed to it and shall vote for its ratification, but in so doing 


entertain the view that it will fail to accomplish all that is ex- | 


pected by many people. I stated in substance yesterday that 
the treaty does not presage the millenium and will prove in its 
application and operations a disappointment to the people of the 


United States, who have been led to believe that it, together | 


with the other treaties formulated at the Washington confer- 
ence, would bring about world disarmament and relieve the 
American people of all military and naval burdens. 

That this treaty does possess some virtue is gladly conceded, 
and that it leaves much to be desired all must frankly confess. 
It does not deal with the question of land disarmament, nor with 
the entire question of naval disarmament; and there is serious 
doubt as to whether in dealing with only one factor of naval dis- 
armament it has not accentuated the evils that exist and will be 
exaggerated by other factors. 

Sufficient has already been said by Senators who have dis- 
cussed this treaty to indicate that there will be but little, if any, 
reduction in the naval budget which the United States will be 
called upon to meet during the coming year, as well as during 
the immediate future. Indeed, the Senator from New Jersey 
| Mr. Epnce] has just indicated, if I interpreted his remarks cor- 
rectly, that the burden resulting from naval expenditures will 
be exceedingly onerous. The Senator from Alabama yesterday 
declared that for the coming year, and perhaps for several 
years, there would be no appreciable reduction in the naval 
expenditures of the United States. 

Of course, the reason is obvious. The Washington conference 
dealt only with capital ships, and it only limited the number of 
capital ships to be constructed, but it did not limit other naval 
craft and agencies and instrumentalities to be employed in naval 
warfare. It did not deal with submarines or airplanes, or 
bombs, or naval warcraft of less than 10,000 tons. Indeed, the 
entire field of naval war is left unrestricted and unrestrained, 
except that branch which deals with capital ships. 

With the marvelous developments in modern science and in 
the engines of destruction, both upon land and upon sea, it is 


innumerable weapons to aid in carrying on naval warfare 


which may prove to be infinitely more destructive of human life | 


and of the forces of belligerent powers than capital ships. It 
is also manifest that to restrict one naval weapon without any 


attempt to restrict others will direct attention to such other | 


naval weapons, as well as to undeveloped fields. 

I venture the prediction, Mr. President, that notwithstanding 
this treaty and the ratio of capital ships provided therein, the 
demands which will be made by the executive departments of 
the Government for the coming fiscal year will exceed $400,- 
000,000. Congress, in my opinion, partly in response to. the 
demands of the Navy Department, will vote appropriations 
approximating that amount. And there is but little prospect, 
unless other treaties are negotiated or the League of Nations 
is successful in its purposes and present activities, of the naval 

sudget of the United States for the next 10 years being less 
than $300,000,000 to $350,000,000 per annum. In other words, 
notwithstanding this treaty, the United States will, in my opin- 
ion, expend more each year for a number of years than it ex- 
pended annually for many years prior to 1917. This treaty 
establishes a standard from which it will be difficult to depart. 


yesterday, during the colloquy | 








The ratio, if carried out, will involve stupendous appropriations 
upon the part of the United States, so that there is a possibility 
of its increasing in the aggregate rather than diminishing the 
naval costs of the United States. However, with all of its 
defects and imperfections, I can perceive some advantage in the 
treaty, and, as stated, will support it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] 
seeins disturbed because of the numerous allitisions to the 
League of Nations. He seems to rest under the belief that the 
diseussion of the league was projected into the debate by its 
devotees and by those who do not ascribe to the Washington 
conference a degree of perfection never before attained by human 
wisdom. I think the reeord will show that Senators on the 
other side of the aisle, who have been the proponents of the 
four-power pact, have not failed to conceal their hostility to 
the League of Nations. Directly or indirectly, they have at- 
tacked it and attempted to belittle its achievements. There has 
been an evident purpose to glorify the work of the Washington 
conference and to detract from the achievements of the Paris 
conference, The efforts to discredit the League of Nations 
have been, as I have followed the discussion, manifest. The 
purpose seems to have been to place the work of the Washington 
conference in juxtaposition to the League of Nations and claim 
for the former virtues and advantages to which the latter may 
lay no claim whatever. 

I venture to suggest, however, that the pitiful efforts made 
by many of our Republican friends to discredit the League of 
Nations and its splendid achievements will not be welcomed by 
a majority of the American people or by the liberal sentiment 
and the progressive forces of the world. The League of Na- 
tions, notwithstanding the obstacles interposed to its success 
and notwithstanding the powerful opposition which it has 
encountered from the Republican administration and from 
many Republican leaders, is still a living and vital force 
throughout the world. 

Undoubtedly the absence of the United States from the 
league has materially weakened it and has constituted an im- 
pediment to its more effective operation. Its record of aechieve- 
ments is, however, impressive, and challenges the admiration of 
all who desire world peace and seek world fellowship. The 
league will not, I sincerely hope, be destroyed by the Washing- 
ton conference, although the alliance which results from the 
four-power pact may further weaken it. It is quite possible 
that the nations now belonging tothe league may regard the 
alliance between the United States, Great Britain, Japan, and 
France as an attack upon the league and as designed to abso- 
lutely bring about its destruction. Of course, if this view should 
become universal and should be sincerely accepted by a large 
number of nations now supporting the league, the result upon 
the league would not only be unfortunate but, indeed, dis- 
astrous. 

My principal opposition to the four-power tveaty grew out 
of the fact that I believed that it would be regarded as an 
alliance and would provoke resentments and counteralliances ; 
that it would be regarded by some nations as an assault upon 
the league by the four great powers, signatories to the treaty, 
and as the beginning of a war upon the league which would 
end only in its destruction. Believing as I do in the league— 
that is, in a world league, with the necessary provisions for 


| conciliation, arbitration, disarmament, and the enforcement of 
| the mandates and sanctions of the league—I view with disfavor 


any movement caleulated to destroy the league or to devitalize 


| it or to diminish the confidence of the people of the world in 
manifest that the future, and the immediate future, will devise | 


its work and in its beneficent purposes. I look with apprehen- 
sion upon groups or alliances of nations, believing that other 
groups and other alliances may be formed, thus reviving the old 
system which has been discredited and which has brought so 
much of sorrow and woe to the world. 

But returning to the treaty before us and its effect upon our 
naval expenditures, let me say that we appropriated for the 
current year approximately $500,000,000. That tax was enor- 
mous, and imposed a burden upon the American people which 
they ought not to be called upon to bear in peace times. For the 
coming fiscal year, notwithstanding this treaty, if we are to 
follow the views of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. PornpexteR], the ap- 
propriation will not be greatly reduced. I make the prediction 
that Senators who urge enormous appropriations will resist all 
efforts made by Senators upon the floor to cut the naval ex- 
penses to reasonable limits. 

When the Senator from Idaho was speaking a few moments 
ago I called attention to an article which discussetd the accom- 
plishments of the Washington conference, and referred particu- 
larly to the treaty which is now before us. In view of the ex- 
travagant claims which have been made by partisan Republicans 
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as to the work of the Washington conference; I desire to make 
further reference to the article which seems to point a rather 
different story. » 

The Senator from New Jersey has just stated that the 
achievements of the Washington conference were the greatest 
that the world had ever seen. Mr. President, I might say in 
passing that those who are acquainted with history can point 
to a half dozen conferences and congresses of nations where the 
results, so far as disarmament was concerned, were greater than 
will be the result of the ratification of this treaty which we 
are now considering. 

The article to which I refer was written by Mr. Archibald 
Hurd, one of the greatest naval experts in the world, and ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Review. of January, 1922. It is enti- 
tled “Washington naval standards; war fleets of four million 
tons.” He says: 

What will be the infimence of the naval agreement on the world's 
fleets? It will impose upon the maritime nations of the world what 
will come to be regarded as a_ liability to maintain warships of all 
types, of approximately 4,000,000 tons displacement, costing, roughly, 
£800,000,000; and unless amendments are aecepted— 

And there is no evidence of a disposition to accept amend- 
ments, let me add— 


it will set up a higher standard for submarines, placing upon each 


nation what amounts practically to an obligation to contiaue building 
submarines 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Do I understand the Senator from Utah to have 
made the statement that many international conferences in the 
past had accomplished greater results in the matter of the 
limitation of naval armaments than had been accomplished by 
the Washington conference? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from New Jersey understood the 
Senator from Utah correctly, but I have not time to go into that 
question now. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator enlighten us*by stating when 
the conferences which he has in mind were held? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will do me the honor, when I dis- 
cuss the other treaties, to listen to me I shall try to enlighten 
him, although I do net know how successful I shall be. 

Mr. EDGE. I should think that now would be a particularly 
appropriate time, inasmuch as we are about to vote on the 
subject. 

Mr. KING. The Senator, of course, may indicate the line of 
argument which he desires to pursue for himself, but I decline 
to permit him to prescribe the line of argument which I shall 
follow. 

Mr. EDGE. I bow to the Senator’s privilege. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Hard, in his article, further proceeds, com- 
pleting the sentence when I was interrupted by the Senator 
from New Jersey: 
in opposition to the whole spirit of the American notes to Germany 
during the war, and the naval clauses of the peace treaty, which called 
upon Germany to surrender all her submarines and to undertake to 
build no more of that deseription. The conference, in short, will result 
in an ineconsiderable reduction in the number and size of surface 
vessels, but an expansion of the submarine flotillas. In the face of 
these facts it has been suggested that the Washington conference is 
bringing about ‘“‘ naval disarmament,” and that navies are going to be 
practically abolished. 

That is the propaganda which has been conducted in the 
United States. The author continues: , 

On examination it must become apparent that it is doing little more 
than varying the factors of naval power, subtracting from the surface 
tonnage of the world by scrapping obsolescent capital ships, while 
adding to its submarine tonnage, and checking what might have proved 
a most ruinous rivalry in naval power expressed in terms of super- 
-dreadnoughts, costing anything from £7,000,000 to £10,000,000 each. 


There is the crux of the situation. Instead of spending the 





large sums which in the past we have expended for super- | 


dreadnoughts, and which the United States had proposed to 
continue to expend in the future for capital ships, possibly 
larger sums will be devoted to the construction of submarines, 
aircraft, and other weapons of offensive and defensive warfare, 
In other words, as suggested by Mr. Hurd— 

there will be a transference of expenditures from capital ships to 
various other kinds of instrumentalities for paval warfare. 

As Mr. Hurd states— 


there are various factors in naval warfare. The United States has 
very foolishly been emphasizing capita] ships and ignored to too great 
an extent undersea warcraft and aerial warcraft. 

Our naval board has pursued reactionary policies rather than 
progressive ones. It has stubbornly followed the 1916 program, 
calling for hundreds of millions of capital ships, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the war demonstrated that there were other 
important factors which challenge the supremacy of the capital 
ship. 
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As Senators. know, Great Britain built no capital ships during 
the closing years of the war, nor has she built any sinee, and 
the same is true of France. As intimated by Mr. Hurd, the 
Washington conference deals with a factor in naval warfare, 
to wit, capital ships, the utility of which, in view of modern 
science and aerial warfare and undersea warfare, may be 
seriously, if not successfully, called into question. 

The Senator from Idaho has just called attention to the fact 
that one nation is already devising a superior type of subma- 
rine. This type is much larger, and the submarines will have 
a wider cruising radius and greater carrying capacity. They 
will, indeed, have greater speed and will constitute formidable 
warcraft. Undoubtedly they will make more uncertain the 
value of capital ships for war purposes. 

The naval experts in other nations are devising new types of 


warcraft, some operating upon the surface and some under- 


neath the surface. Undoubtedly there will be remarkable devel- 
opments in submarine warcraft, particularly since there has 
been a limitation in the use of capital ships. Undoubtedly 
Great Britain, France, and Japan, and perhaps the United 
States, will spend much more money in the construction of 
submarines and smaller naval craft than they would have ex- 
pended except fer this treaty. And so, as some writers are now 
insisting, the effect of the present treaty will merely be to divert 
some of the funds employed in the construction of battleships 
to the construction of other naval craft, and the net result, so 
far as saving is concerned, will be inappreciable: 

Last Friday, in the House of Comm®ns, the British air min- 
ister presented a report to Parliament showing the importance 
of aircraft, not only in land but in naval warfare, and made a 
strong appeal for large appropriations for the military and naval 
air-service branch of the Gevernment. He referred to the im- 
portance of aerial craft for military purposes, both offensively 
and defensively, directing attention to the importance of devel- 
oping aerial warfare and to the great work which had been 
done by aircraft not only upen land but upon sea. He also 
alluded to the effieacy of aircraft in the revolutionary move- 
ment in South Africa, whereby a few airships dispersed hun- 
dreds of armed revolutionists and enabled the leyal troops to 
quickly quell the revolutionary outbreak. 

Mr. Hurd proceeds: 

The Hughes scheme was also exposed to the legitimate criticism be- 
cause it allotted to each of the three powers a large tonnage of subma- 
rines, thus raising the cruiser problem in acute form, since the cruiser, 
in association with small craft, is the antidote to the submarine. Mr. 
Balfour at the outset made it clear to the conference that the British 
delegation would support a proposal for the abolition of submarines, or, 
failing that, would weleome an understanding limiting the aggregate 
tonnage of each power, as well as the size of submarines which each 
power might be allowed to build. It at once became apparent that cer- 
tain maritime countries, weak in large surface craft, would regard with 
disfavor any agreement which restricted their freedom to build subma- 
rines. It was suggested that the British delegation were impelled by 
the very weakness of the position of the British Isles in relation to sup- 
plies of food and raw materials to take a biased view of the problem. 

You ignore, it was declared in effect, the needs of those States 
with limited funds for naval defense, which can not afford to build 
many surface craft—battleships, battle cruisers, light cruisers, and 
destroyers—and who have welcomed the submarine as offering to them 
an effective and cheap means of providing for thtir defense. The 
submarine is the antidote to the capital ships, and we can not agree 
to its excommunication. 


He further says, after examining the program which was 


laid down by Secretary Hughes and the ratio of 5-5-3: 


These alterations do not vitiate any of the arguments in the pre- 
ceding pages of this article, but, on the contrary, reinforce the con- 
tention that the influence of the naval agreement upon naval expendi- 
ture in this country as well as elsewhere will not be considerable. 

He makes the further observation: 

In these circumstances not only will the adoption of “ piracy” in 
the next war remain a possibility—— 

Speaking of submarines and their use— 
but the suspicion that attack may again be made upon sea-borne 
commerce by “ the assassins of the sea’ may lead to a general move- 
ment for arming merchant ships, besides imposing upon the naval 
powers with considerable mercantile marines the heavy responsibility 
of maintaining large numbers of patrol craft. 

In other words, Mr. Hurd sees the use of submarines enlarged 
and emphasized, an increase in their production and use, the 
necessity of larger expenditures for patrol craft, for submarine 


| chasers, for scout cruisers, and for other important and costly 
| weapons of war. 


The main influence for good which the naval agreement will exert, 
if the submarine menace can be Jaid— 


But, of course, it is obvious from his pages that it can not be 
laid— 


will be the elimination of all idea of naval rivalry and the creation 
of a new spirit in relation to the armaments of the sea. That it will 
result in considerable naval economies, apart from the sums which 
might have be n expended in the construction of new capital ships, is 
hich, as has been shown, rests upon no foundation. 


an anticipativ 
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It is clear, Mr. President, that Mr. Hurd does not expect 
important economies from the Washington conference or any 
material alleviation from the burdens resulting from the con- 
struction of naval warcraft. We know that France intends to 
construct larger and better submarines, It has been stated by 
numerous persons, some of whom are naval experts, that the 
submarine is the weapon which places the small state—at least 
for defensive purposes—upon a plane of substantial equality 
with the great state, and that with the development of subma- 
rines and aircraft an offensive naval war is rendered more 
difficult. 

Admiral Sims, as well as other great naval experts, has re- 
peatedly declared that it would be impossible for Great Britain 
to bring her capital ships across the Atlantic and make war 
upon the United States, or for the United States to send its 
war fleet to the Asiatic coast to make war upon Japan or any 
Asiatic power. As a result of submarines and aircraft and 
bombs and torpedoes, the greatest naval experts in the world 
have revised their judgment as to the value of capital ships, 
and many have declared that the day of the capital ship has 
passed. Without expressing any opinion upon that matter, it 
is obvious that with swift scouts and large cruisers and sub- 
marines, with a radius of several thousand miles; with airplane 
carriers and improved airships which may drop bombs upon 
warcraft: with the perfection achieved in the sowing of the sea 
with bombs and mines, which proved destructive of great war 
vessels, battleships are not as formidable as they formerly 
were; and it is clear thaf with the limitation in the construction 
of battleships large amounts will be devoted to the construction 
of other instrumentalities of naval warfare. Mr, Hurd has 
very much reason for the conclusions which he has drawn ond 
the convictions which he has expressed. 
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Mr. President, I have before me the Fortnightly Review of | 


February, 1922, which contains an article entitled “ Evasions | 
of Washington,” by Mr. Lancelot Lawton. Speaking of the 


Washington conference, he says it— 
has changed very little the territorial arrangements of the Far East. 
From a strategical point of view none of the powers will be at all 
inconvenienced Great Britain retains Hongkong: France has Saigon, 
with its splendid anchorage of Camranh Bay: while Japan’s favored 
position in Manchuria and Mongolia is actually strengthened by formal 
reaffirmation and recognition, Sut what about the limitation of naval 
armaments, it will be asked—-surely in this respect the achievement of 
the conference was immense? To which I make reply: *“ Take up a map 





and glance for a moment at the vast expanse of the Pacific, and you 
will realize that Japan, situated as she is in the remote east, with 


China lying at her very doorway, occupies an almost unassailable posi- 


tion.” In view of these geographical realities the ratio of battieships 
was not so important to her as many would have us believe. So long 
as she possesses an adequate fleet of submarines and supply of air- 
planes her position is as near to being impregnable as any position 


could well be 

Washington, therefore, has not achieved quite so much as has been 
iinagined. Its success is only spectacular and superficial; the Pacific 
problem remains, in fact, unsolved; and the evil day of reckoning has 
merely been postponed. One can not help feeling that Washington has 
not even grasped what the Pacific problem really is. This was hardly 
to be wondered at. Statesmen wait on public opinion, and public opin- 
ion in turn waits on statesmen. Who leads and who is led it would be 
hard to determine. Hence things move slowly, and it is only when we 
are actually face to face with a great crisis that we bestir ourse!l ves— 
often, alas, too late. 


He further says: 


The Japanese, who, unlike the western powers, are not saturated with 
sentiment, perceive where they are going. They have been willing to 
agree to a reduction of naval armaments which does not impair in the 
slightest degree their unassailable position in the Far East. At the 
same time they continue to maintain what is undoubtedly the most 
powerful army in the world. In so far as the Washington conference 
permits them to effect naval economies, it will relieve their internal 


difficulties, which were certainly becoming rather pressing. For this 
the Japanese must be profoundly grateful to President Harding. But 
to speuk quite plainly, they have given up nothing that matters. Their 
secret military and economic agreements with China remain, and they 
still possess a colossal army, with a navy strong enough to insure 
against all comers the safe transport of troops to the Asiatic conti- 
nent. 
* * ca * 2 % * 


He further says: 

The four-power agreement to maintain the status quo in the Pacific 
entirely ignores the wrongs of the past and realities of the present. It 
is merely*a device of the diplomatists to justify all the previous hopes 
that were centered upon Washington. But it is neither a solution nor 
even the beginning of a solution—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, from what is the Senator read- 
ing? 

Mr. KING. 
Fortnightly Review by Mr. Lancelot Lawton. This writer de- 
clares the work of the Washington conference to be spectacular 
and superficial. I have not time to read the entire article, Mr. 
President, but a perusal of it will not be reassuring to those 
who attribute such supernatural qualities to the work of the 
Washington conference and ascribe to it invisible other powers 
to heal the nations and to destroy the hard visage of war. In 
my opinion, there is much loose talk of the flamboyant and, I 
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was about to say, “ flapdoodle ” character relative to the accom- 
plishments of the conference. 

It were better to describe the work of the conference as it 
actually is and seek to appraise it at its true value. Already 
the minds of the people have been inflamed and their imaging- 
tions wrought up to the highest point in expectation of univer- 
sal peace and a relief from the burdens of naval and military 
armament. Some Senators who are now so loud in their 
declamatory utterances as to the transcendent virtues of the 
conference will have their faith and, indeed, their sincerity 
tested in the next few months, and particularly when the naval 
and Army bills are brought before the Senate for discussion. 

In the Saturday Review of February 11, 1922, appears an 
article entitled ‘“ The Results. of Washington.” The article is 
rather gloomy and pessimistic and sees but unimportant gains 
by reason of the conference. It declares that the conference 
yielded to the demands of the French for a huge fleet of sub- 
marines when the British proposed the total abolition of sub- 
marines, aithough their own submarine fleet was the best in 
existence. It refers to the action of the conference in declaring 
a submarine tax upon merchant vessels as unlawful, and then 
states that the provision “ will certainly be disregarded.” The 
writer proceeds to state that if France builds a great fleet of 
submarines Britain will be compelled to build antisubmarine 
craft in proportion, and thus incur great expense. 

This language is also employed: 

Owing to the action again of France, the arms conference was a com- 
plete failure in bringing about a reduction of land armaments—cer- 
tainly, viewed in all implications, as great a matter as any that came 
before the conference. It may be said, however, without unfairness, 
that America was concerned much more in a reduction of naval than of 
land armaments. 

The article further declares that— 


the conference failed to take really effective steps to protect China 
from encroachments. It passed at an early stage Senator Root’s four 
pious resolutions about maintaining unimpaired the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of China—resolutions which did no more than echo 
former statements of the powers, and can easily be broken by an aggres- 
sive power. The same may be said of the nine-power treaty which re- 
affirms the doctrine of the “ open door,” and leaves China to herself, 
Another failure was shown in giving in to Japan’s demand to cancel the 
fourth of the Hughes resolutions, allowing the board of reference, which 
is to be set up, to examine the past as well as the future concessions 
and agreements made by China with the other powers. Japan thus 
secured by default her extensive claims in Manchuria and other former 
concessions of the greatest value. 


In conclusion the article says: 

To sum up, the truth about the conference is that if its conclusions 
are indorsed by the Senate some of the problems of the Pacific may 
be considered as settled for a time, but others, and not the least 
important, remain. 

Mr. President, I have not called attention to these articles 
in any critical spirit, but to show the point of view of others 
who have examined the work of the conference with great 
interest and with a desire to discover what was really accom- 
plished. It is disquieting to those who expected naval dis- 
armament upon the part of the nations participating ip the 
conference to learn that perhaps but little saving will result 
from the treaties accomplished and that “ factors.” using the 
expression of Mr. Hurd, of naval warfare not in the past 
regarded as of such paramount importance will now be em- 
phasized and developed to the highest possible degree of 


| perfection. 


| end. 
From an article in the February number of the | 


It is known that not only in the United States but in many 
lands research work is being done with a view to improving 
aircraft as well as submarines. Scientific men and experts are 
giving their attention to all forms of aircraft and to the pro- 
duction of the most deadly explosives. The Washington con- 
ference imposed no restrictions upon aerial warfare. In my .- 
opinion, a remarkable impetus will be given to the development 
of aircraft and, as I have stated, submarines much more deadly 
and effective than any heretofore dreamed of will be produced, 
so that the economies supposed to have resulted from limitation 
in the construction of capital ships will be lost in the expendi- 
tures for various other engines of destruction, both upon land 
and upon sea. 

Lord Percy Scott, Admiral Sims, Admiral Fullam, and other 
naval experts in the United States and elsewhere have stated, 
in effect, that the primacy of the battleship had come to an 
Experiments recently conducted by the Navy Department 
show the deadly effects of bombs dropped from the air upon 
or in the vicinity of the most powerful warships. There has 
been too much emphasis laid by our Naval Board upon the 
capital ship. The surface craft have been emphasized, and the 
fact that naval warfare must be conducted upon three planes 
has not been always in the minds of our naval constructors 
and those determining our naval policies. The Washington con- 
ference deals with the heavy craft of one plane, but does not 
deal with the other two planes—under the sea and over the 
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sea. Unless other treaties are negotiated, and unless the 
League of Nations brings about a limitation in naval armament, 
there will be remarkable development in airplanes and in sub- 
marines. The scout cruiser with the swiftness of light will be 
developed and other water craft of a deadly nature will be 
developed to take the place of the capital ship. 

The hope which I have of future reduction in armament rests 
largely upon the League of Nations. If the powers who have 
signed the treaty before us shall immediately signify their de- 
sire to cooperate with the League of Nations and werk with it 
for the purpose of bringing about world disarmament, then the 
work of the conference may be of far-reaching importance and 
benefit to the world. It is to be hoped that there will be no 
attempt by the signateries to the feur-power pact to set up a 
rival organization or to cripple or disparage or weaken the 
league. 

Mr. President, there are other treaties which we will act upon 
within the next day er two. I shall not enter upon an exami- 
nation of them at this time. It has been said by many that at 
Teast two of them are merely magnificent gestures. The great 
powers assembled at the conference professed the greatest in- 
terest and devotion to the welfare of China. They professed a 
desire to maintain her territorial integrity and to recognize her 
political independence. <A treaty will be presented to us which 
scarcely Measures up to these high-sounding protestations and 
declarations. It in effeet declares that China is not a nation 
and is incapable of governing herself or of providing her own 
revenues to meet gevernmental expenditures. A treaty was 
drawn which imposes upon China tariff duties, 

It is tantamount to saying that the powers will net permit 
China to manage her own fiseal or internal affairs or to enact 
legislation for her own welfare and development. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me say that some of the 
work of the conference can be indorsed by the American people. 
It promises some benefits, but its record is not without alley, 
and the future alone can determine just what good has been 
wrought. I have been desirous of supporting the treaties pre- 
pared at the conference and have earnestly attempted to dis- 
cover reasons te justify voting for the ratification of all of them. 
As indicated, I shall vote for the pending treaty, sincerely 
hoping that it may prove of benefit to the United States and to 
the world. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, most of the time occupied 
by Senators on the other side of the aisle in the debate upon 
this treaty has been an endeavor to show that the result of the 
Washington conference, after all, was a weak, puny infant, 
never destined to reach maturity, and really not of any particu- 
lar value anyway; yet yesterday afternoon the Senater from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcrecock] occupied about 20 minutes in en- 
deavoring to claim: paternity for this puny infant for the 
Democratie Party, and this afternoon reference has been made 
to the attempt that has been made from time to time to con- 
trast this treaty and the other treaties growing out of the 
Washington conference with the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. President, it is true that there are some very sharp con- 
trasts between these treaties and the Versailles treaty. One 
of the contrasts is in the fact that in the Versailles treaty 
Shantung was taken from China and given to Japan, while 
the Washington conference rectified that wrong and restored 
Shantung to China. »* 

Mr. President, it is clear from the speeches which have been 
made on the other side of the aisle that the Democratic Party 


stands to-day upon the League of Nations and the treaty of | 


Versailles as they stood two years ago; that if they had the 
votes to-day they would enter into the Versailles treaty and 


the League of Nations exactly as presented to the Senate by | 


President Wilson. When they admit that, Mr. President, it is 
a little curious-how they found it so difficult, and so many 
of them found it impossible, to support the four-power treaty, 
because they said they were afraid that some time we might be 
called upon under it to come to the aid of Japan against 
Russia, whereas if they had the power to-day to ratify the 
Versailles treaty they would bind the United States, in case 
this island of Sakhalin, about which they have talked so much, 
were invaded by the red army of Russia, not to go into a con- 
ference but to send American soldiers and American battleships 
across the Pacific Ocean to drive the Russians out of the 
island of Sakhalin. 


Mr. President, we have heard much about the four-power | 


treaty being an alliance and the troubles we would get into 
if we ratified it, even if there be no commitment to force, be- 
cause, it has been repeatedly said upon the other side of the 
aisle, if we enter into an understanding ‘with four nations it 
is sure to result in an alliance among nations not within the 
group. Yet, Mr, President, after all this talk about this four- 
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power treaty being a quadruple alliance, we yesterday found 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Waisn], in discussing the 
question of land disarmament, complaining because the United 
States has not entered into a triple alliance with Greut Britain 
and France against Germany. 

if it was wreng for the United States, France, Japan, and 
Great Britain to enter into a friendly understanding te consult 
together with reference to disputes which may arise in the 
Pacific, if the very existence of that understanding would give 
rise in the future to an understanding between Germany, China, 
and Russia, I would like to ask Senators on the other side. if 
that be true, why they were willing to vote to ratify the Angto- 
France-United States treaty, which committed the United Stutes 
to war, which committed the United States to again send its 
soldiers across the Atlantic Ocean to fight against Germany? 
That is exactly what they proposed to do, and that is what the 
Senator from Montana insisted yesterday we ought to have done 
in this Washington cenference; that we ought to have made 
such an agreement with France, in order to secure a limitation 
of her army, and that we ought now to enter into a triple 
agreement, not fer consultation, not fer conference, but that 
the United States ought to agree to go to war in Europe, join 
with Great Britain and join with France in fighting Germany 
in case there was any unprevoked aggression upon France by 
Germany in the future. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We did that in 1917. 

Mr. LENROOT. We did that in 1917, yes; but we did not 
do it because Germany invaded France. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Such an agreement as that proposed 
hy France would be a protection against us being obliged to do 
it again. 

Mr. LENROOT. We did not do it because Germany invaded 
France, and the Senater from Montana was one who helped 
win the election in 1916 wpen the premise that we would not 
get into the European war. Germany had invaded France 
then. Was the Senater from Montana, was the Democratic 
Party, in favor of going to the aid of France in 1914? Were 
they in favor of going to the aid of France in 1915? Were 
they in favor of going to the aid of France in 1916? If they 
were, why did they net say so to the people of America, in 
which case President Wilson would not have been elected to a 
second term? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Since that time the party of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, or many members of it, have taunted 
the Democratic Party because they did not go in as soon as the 
Lusitania was sunk, or as seon as Belgium was invaded, and I 
dare say the Senator from Wisconsin joined in that. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator thinks that is an answer, he 
is welcome to it. 

The Senator from Montana, however, would have the United 
States enter into an agreement to do at any time in the future 
what his party thought in 1914, 1915, and 1916 the United States 
never should do. They complain about the quadruple treaty 
in the Pacific on the ground that it is an alliance, although 
there is no commitment to ferce; but if the Democratic Party 
had the vetes to-day, they would have the United States enter 
into the Versailles treaty, with its commitment upon the part 
of the United States to send its soldiers to every part of the 
globe and fight in every quarrel of the world, although it might 
not affect us in the least. If they had the votes to-day, they 
would ratify the treaty making a triple alliance against Ger- 
many, a treaty entered into between Great Britain, France, and 
the United States, to send our boys across the Atlantic to fight, 
although the issue might not in the least concern the welfare of 
the United States. 

That is the record, Mr. President, the Democratic Party is 
making in this debate. That is the record which will be read 
by the American people. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from Wisconsin hurts his reputation by béing inconsistent. I, 
for one, do not hold it against him. However, it is hard to 
understand how one who claims to have such a correct knowl 
edge of international law as does the Senator from Wiscensin 
could assert that an alliance between four powers to consult to- 
gether about the best means of waging war against some other 
nation with which one of these pewers may be engaged in a 
controversy is the same thing as the League of Nations, which 
sought to bring into a commen council all the nations of the 
earth, those with whom we may have had a controversy, as 
well as these with whom we entertained friendship, and there 
adjust any differences which might arise. 

I am sure he fools himself; he has the power of intoxicating 
himself with his own reasening, but he does not fool anyone 
but himself when he asserts that there is no difference between 
an alliance under which four powers bound by a treaty agree to 
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consult as to the best means of resisting aggression and a con- | Ctates, the British Empire, France, Italy, 


ference among all the people to settle all international diffi- 
culties in a peaceable manner. 

I shall not argue with a Senator who has that viewpoint; it 
is useless; a man Who can not see a difference between an agree- 
ment among three or four men that they will stand together and 
resist any other man’s assertion of right, and a community of 
law-abiding citizens, under which all of them agree to assert 
their rights under a common law which affects each one of them 
alike. Here are four nations which bind themselves that if a 
controversy shall arise between one of those nations and some 
other outside power the four will consult together in order to 
devise the best means of resisting aggression. The league pro- 
vided all nations should have a common council, as all citizens 
of a country shall recognize a common law, and if a difference 
should arise they would Consult together under the law as to 
the best means of adjusting the differences. That is the differ- 
ence between the four-power pact and the League of Nations. 
One is an alliance for war; the other a pact for peace. 

I would, if I could, follow the logic of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, but I feel that if I were to do so I should meet myself 
coming back. The Senator thinks it is a wonderful thing for 
four nations to get together to adjust their differences, but a 
horrible thing for all nations to agree to do so. If it is a good 
thing for four nations so to agree—and it may be—how much 
better would it be for all the nations so to agree that they will 
adjust peaceably all their differences? Law grew up by groups 
of people asserting a common right. Nobody contends that the 
old feudal times, when one lord defended his clan against an- 
other, were better than our times, when all of us who are citi- 
zens of a common country recognize a common sovereignty and 
obey a common law. Yet the comparison is made here of all 
the people of the world who say they want to inaugurate a reigo 
of law as against a reign of individual selfishness, and four 
nations which bind themselves together to respect each other’s 
rights. Here are four nations which have bound themselves 
together to respect each other’s rights, and it is said it augurs 
well for peace. How can Senators say that if the agreement of 
four nations to consult together in order to keep the peace is a 
wise thing, an understanding among all the nations of the earth 
to consult together is a bad thing? I have no power of follow- 
ing that kind of logic. The Senator from Wisconsin may have 
that field to himself. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Fletcher McNary Smoot 
Ball France Moses Spencer 
Borah Frelinghuysen Myers Stanfield 
Broussard Gerry Nelson Sterling 
Bursum Glass New Sutherland 
Calder Gooding Oddie Swanson 
Cameron Hale Overman Townsend 
Capper Harris Owen Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Page Underwood 
Colt Hitchcock Pepper Wadsworth 
Culberson Johnson Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis King Poindexter Warren 
Dial La Follette Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham Lenroot Rawson Watson, Ind. 
Edge Lodge Sheppard Weller 7 
Elkins McCormick Shields Williams 
Ernst McCumber Shortridge Willis 
Fernald McLean Simmons 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum is present. The hour of 3 
o'clock having arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement 
the Senate will proceed to vote on the treaty. The treaty is in 
Committee of the Whole and the question is on agreeing to 
chapter 2. Without objection, it is agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘The further reading of those chapters has been 
dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing to 
chapter 3. Without objection, it is agreed to. If there are no 
amendments to be proposed to the treaty as in Committee of 
the Whole, it will be reported to the Senate. 

The treaty was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. If there are no amendments, and without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution of ratification, which the Secretary will report. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 


That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive L, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, a treaty between the United 
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and Japan, agreeing to a 


mitation of naval armament, concluded at Washington February 6 


1922. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption 
of the resolution of ratification, and the question will be taken 
by yeas and nays. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Branpecrr’s name was called). ‘The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrRaNnpEGEr] is detained from 
the Senate. If present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from {llinois [Mr. McKinrey]. I am 
informed that if he were present he would vote as I shall vote 
I vote “ yea.” ; 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones}, 
If present he would vote as I am about to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetriar]. I am re- 
liably informed that on this question he would vote as I shall 
vote. I therefore feel at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when Mr. RANSDELL’s name was called), 
My colleague [Mr. RANSDELL] is absent on business of the Sen- 
ate. If he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CARAWAY (when Mr. Rosinson’s name was called), 
I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Rogsrnson] is un- 
avoidably absent on official business. If present he would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ke-- 
LocG], who is absent. If he were present he would vote as | 
shall vote, and I am therefore at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL (when Mr. SmirH’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. SmirH] is detained on official business of the Sen- 
ate. If he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru]. I am in- 
formed that that Senator, if present, would vote as I intend to 
vote, and I am therefore at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas | Mr. 
RoBinson], who is absent. I understand, however, that he 
would vote as I expect to vote upon this measure, and therefore 
I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. My colleague [Mr. pu Pont] is absent on ac- 
count of illness. If he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have a standing pair with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]. I am informed that if he 
were present that Senator would vote as I shall vote, and there- 
fore I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STaNLeY]. I am informed that if present he would vote as I 
voted. Therefore I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. HArretp], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. KeLioae], the Senator from New Hampshire [| Mr. Kryes|, 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McKintry], the Senator from Colorado | Mr. 
NicHoLson], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norpeck], 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] are absent on the 
business of the Senate. If present these Senators would vote 
“ yea.” 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Crow] and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newserry]. 
if present, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Herrin], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeEriar], the Senator from 


| Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick], and the Senator from Kentucky 


[Mr. STANLEY] are absent on official business, 
would all vote “ yea.” 
The roll call resulted—vyeas 74, nays 1. 
YEAS—74. 


If present they 


Ashurst Curtis Hale McLean 
Ball Dial Harris McNary 
Borah Dillingham Harrison Moses 
Broussard Edge Hitchcock Myers 
Bursum Elkins Jobnson Nelson 
Calder Ernst Jones, Wash. New 
Cameron Fernald King Oddie 
Capper Fletcher La Follette Overman 
Caraway Frelinghuysen Lenroot Owen 
Colt Gerry Lodge Page 
Culberson Glass MeCormick Pepper 
Cummins Gooding McCumber Phipps 


. 
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Pittmaa Simnions Townsend Watson, Ga 
Poindexter Smoot Trammell Watson, In< 
Pomerene Spencer Underwood Weller 
Rawson Stanfield Wadsworth Williams 
Sheppard Sterling Walsh, Mass. Willis 
Shields Sutherland Walsh, Mont, 
Shortridge Swanson Warren 

NAYS—1. 

France 
NOT VOTING—21. 

Brandegee Kellogg Newberry Robinson 
Crow Kendrick Nicholson Smith 
4) Pont Keyes Norbeck Stanley 
Harreld Ladd Norris 
Lleflin McKellar Ransdell 
Jones, N. Mex. McKinley Reed 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Two-thirds of the Senators present 
having voted in the affirmative, the Senate advises and consents 
to the ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. STANLEY subsequently said: Mr. President, I was tem- 
porarily absent from the Chamber when the roll was called on 
the naval limitation treaty. If present, I would have voted 
~ VOR. , 

NOMINATIONS REPORTED, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, as in closed executive session, to report favorably from 
ihe Committee on Public Lands and Surveys certain nominations 
and ask that they may go to the calendar; also a similar favor- 
ible report from the Committee on Naval Affairs certain ap- 
pointments, and I ask that they may go to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
will be received and placed on the Executive Calendar. 


PUBLIC-LAND ENTRIES BY DISABLED EX-SOLDIERS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as in legislative session, I pre- 
sent a conference report on House bill 9633. It is a complete 
report, and I ask unanimous consent for its consideration. 

The report was read, considered, and agreed to, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4633) to extend the provisions of section 2305, Revised Statutes, 
and of the act of September 29, 1919, to those discharged from 
the military or naval service of the United States and subse- 
juently awarded compensation or treated for wounds received 
or disability incurred in line of duty, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment, 

REED SMoor, 
T. J. WALSH, 
Vanagers on the part of the Senate. 


N. J. SUINNOTT, 

ADDISON T. SMITH, 

JOHN BK. RAKER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT IN BROOKLYN. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, in Brooklyn last Sunday, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, Vice President 
Coolidge delivered a most comprehensive address on the sub- 
ject of “A year of reconstruction.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this address be printed in the Recorp in the regular 
Recorp type. 

There being no objection, the Vice President’s address was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 
A YEAR OF RECONSTRUCTION, 

At the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥., at 3 o'clock Sunday afternoon, March 26, 1922, Vice 
President Calvin Coolidge spoke as follows: 

The fundamental ideal of mankind is the attainment of 
liberty. This motive has been predominant through all the 
centuries. The course which it follows depends on environ- 
ment. Institutions grow up to fit conditions. Failing that 
they disappear. The institution which developed national 


liberty was monarchy. The institution which maintains in- | 


dividual liberty is the Republic. 

Parliamentary government is not peculiar to any time or 
place. The germ of it has scarcely ever failed to appear in the 
development of any people. . Wherever it has been able to grow 
to maturity into a true form of representative Government its 
nature has been determined by the predominance of contending 
forces. There is no such thing as a free man in a subject 
State. There were parliaments in Spain and France which 
developed earlier than that of Great Britain. No doubt the 
largest contributing factor to their decline and final disuse was 
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the menace of foreign conquest. For purposes of national de- 
fense a commander in chief surpasses a legislative body. A 
constant pressure from without upon the countries of the 
European Continent made it necessary to submerge the freedom 
of the individual to insure the freedom of the realm. The 
grant of authority to raise money to support the army in time 
of war was carried over by the monarch into a claim of the 
right to support the government by the same taxes in time of 
peace. At the outbreak of the French Revolution the states 
general, which in theory alone possessed the taxing power, had 
not been summoned for 175 years. 

Across the English Channel there was more seclusion. Eng- 
land was free from foreign invasion after the days of William 
the Conqueror. A sturdy people found an almost invincible 
ally of national defense in their surrounding waters. There 
the predominant force against the development of freedom came 
from within. Relieved of pressure from without, individual 
liberty was able to prevail. In the long contest culminating 
with the Stuarts, who even sought to preserve the claim of 
the monarchy by the device of foreign wars, the power of the 
King has been steadily limited, the power of Parliament steadily 
enlarged, until it stands to-day practically supreme. The power 
which it holds over the individual has searcely any limit save 
in the temper of the people. The supports of stability were 
strengthened by an upper house, heriditary in its foundation, 
but continually refreshed with new memberships drawn from 
the people. By this means vested interests and popular rights 
are both protected. But when party control of the House of 
Commons changes, the whole Government changes with it. The 
dominant power in the Commons is the dominant power in the 
whole Empire. 

The working out of these principles has been apparent in 
American history. The early colonists were strongly individual 
in theory, but public peril contributed largely to making them 
national in practice. When General Wolfe won victory on the 
Plains of Abraham, the colonists, relieved of the menace of an 
alien invasion, were ever after unhampered from without in 
the natural desire for greater liberty. They soon found that so 
long as they remained with the British Empire they were sub- 
ject to the claims of supreme authority on the part of a Par- 
liament then dominated by the influences of a king ambitious 
to grasp the entire sovereign power. That problem was solved 
by the American Revolution, which took from the territory of 
the British Empire but added to the freedom of all British 
subjects. 

Creative action grows into institutions. The experience of 
the Reyolutionary period was gathered up, declared, and adopted 
in the American Constitution. That instrument of government 
recognizes that sovereign power resides in the people alone. It 
was created to guarantee individyal liberty. It intrusted the 
supreme authority of government to neither executive nor legis- 
lature. It provided a republic to be administered by repre- 
sentatives of the people. As a further guaranty of freedom its 
powers are limited and its functions divided and separated. 
There are three departments: Legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, independent of each other, with power to function only in 
their own sphere, but each acting as a check on the other. The 
sovereignty of the people does not, therefore, express itself with 
that completeness in the legislative body which is the charac- 
teristic of the British Parliament, but is divided between the 
Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States. To impose any burden on the people these three great 
powers must act in substantial harmony, but acting alone any 
one of them can save the people from any diminution of their 
liberties. 

It is thus that under our institutions there are more full 
and complete guaranties of the rights of the people than under 
any other Government in the world. That was very nearly the 
sole consideration moving those who organized the American 
system. Thought of national peril sinking to the minimum, 
thought of individual peril rose to the maximum. How closely 
these have always been connected is shown not only by the 
course of history but by the curious coincidence that just after 
Lineoln had come into power, to check the rising tide of domes- 
tic claims and counterclaims, Secretary Seward suggested smoth- 
ering them all in foreign complications and wars. The great 
service of Lineoin is that he preserved national integrity and 
advanced individual liberty. 

Another safeguard arises from our having a continuing Gov- 
ernment. The entire membership of the House of Representa- 
tives, but only one-third of the membership of the Senate, is 
renewed each two years; the Presidency is renewed each four 
years; and the Supreme Court is renewed irregularly, as its 
members hold by life tenure. As must always be done, speed is 
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sacrificed for safety. We have adopted the party method of 
political expression. It is ewsy to see that the two Houses may 
be dominated by different parties and that the President and 
the Congress may be of a different political faith. A govern- 
ment chosen piecemeal means that any one election may be 
jneonciusive. ‘ 

One of the most remarkable examples of such an election 
took place in 1918. It is almost axiomatic that a Government 
suecessful in the conduet of a war will be successful in secur- 
ing the indorsement of the people. From the middie of July, 
when the Americans, advancing through the retreating lines of 
the war-worn French, for the second time beat back the Ger- 
man invasion at the Marne, there was a steady succession of 
victorious advanees ending in the complete triumph of armistice 
day. 

Six days before this greatest military triumph ever reeorded, 
notwithstanding a personal appeal to the people soliciting their 
support for his party made by the Commander in Chief himself, 
the American national eleetion brought the almost unbeliev- 
able result of a defeat at the polls of the party under which 
the war had been conducted, taking from it the control of 
beth Houses of Congress. After the fourth day of the fellow- 
ing March the President and the Congress were of different 
parties, 

Under some circumstances this might have made little differ- 
ence im the work of reconstruction. Under the dominating 
persenilities then im eontrol at either end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue it was destined to make a great deal of difference. 
Our own conrpletion of reconstruction at home and our in- 
escupable participation in reconstruction abread were hindered 
and delayed. A treaty of peace was negotiated by the Presi- 
dent and submitted to the Senate in the summer of 1919, where 
it was debated for many months and rejected. The Congress 
enacted seme remedial legislation which was approved and 
sone which was vetoed. There was an entire lack of harmony 
and cooperation between the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government, aggravated by the severe illmess of the 
President, which made him almost inaccessible. Demobiliza- 
tien of military forces was very largely aecomplished and 
necessary legislation provided for the return of the immense 
properties of transportation and telephone and telegraph lines 
to their former private ownership, but with enlarged Gov- 
ernment regniation. The Congress started a system of relief 
for the disabled and of vocational trainimg for former service 


men. <A reduction of expenditures was begun, but when the 
fundamental requirement for ecomomy was provided by a 


budget bill it was vetoed. The peace resolution duly enacted 
was also disapproved by Exeeutive vete. Yet there was a very 
eommendable amount of necessary and important legislation. 
The private interests of the Nation were all the while recover- 
ing themselves through the lapse of time, but when the first 
regular session of the Sixty-sixth Congress ended on June 5, 
1820, the publie requirement of reconstruction, necessarily to 
be accomplished by Government action, reaching up even to the 
establishment of peace itself, remained for the most part un- 
accomplished. Clearly the time had come to go to the country 
for a determination of policy and a party unity of administra- 
tion. 

The National Government functions in response to public 
sentiment. There was need of that thoroughgoing agitation, 
of that elarification of the public thought, and expression of 
the public mind which comes only from a presidential election. 
It was only until after that event that there could be any 
adequate determination of policies having sufficient public sup- 
port to make their adoption practical. All elections are the 
result of mixed motives. 

Through the campaign of 1920 there ran a great variety of 
issues, but its result made plain, by unquestioned expression, 
the main desires of the ceuntry. It was another declaration 
of independence. It expressed a distinct reaction against 
militarism and any form of engagement which placed any quali- 
fieation or limitation on the privilege of refraining from all 
armed intervention in contentions between foreign countries 
which did not involve our own interests. It reiterated a desire 
for securing all possible guaranties of peace. It was particu- 
larly distinct in its demand for abolishing all Government ex- 
travagance. It was a clear and unmistakable mandate for 
economy in the conduct of our foreign relations and in the 
management of our domestic affairs. That these policies might 
be adopted the election unified party control of the Presidency 
and the Congress. 

All of this meant a general readjustment. It meant the fac- 
ing of painful facts. It meant a period ef economic stress 
and strain. The first years of the war sent large amounts of 
gold to our country in exchange for supplies. This resulted in 


the nataral inflation of prices. The finameing of our own war 
needs through the issue of bends which, when they found their 
way inte Federal reserve banks as security for rediscounts 
greatly increased the issue of currency, caused a further and 
much greater artificial inflation. The results of this continued 
long after the armistice in a round ef increasing prices and jn. 
creasing wages. This condition brought forth a general state- 
ment from President Wilson im the late summer of 1919 when 
he made his decision on railroad wages. “ Increase in wages,” 
he said, “ will, moreover, certainly result im still further in- 
creasing the costs of produetion and, therefore, the cost of living 
and * * * would utterly erush the general eampaign which 
the Government is waging with energy, vigor, and substantial 
hope of success to reduce the high cost of living.” Economic 
forces caused this warning to go for the most part unheeded 
until in the spring of 1920 inability te buy was all at once trans. 
formed into imability to sell. Preducers found themselves 
without a market. Inflation had broken down, as it always 
does. The reaction was severe. There were great losses, all of 
which are not yet revealed, but the disaster of a panic was 
averted, and deflation now appears te have completed its course. 

When as the result of the eleetion the new administration 
came into power a year ago, there was a condition of economic 
disorder. National finances were administered under war-time 


tax laws. Railroad transportation was in great stress for 
credit. The emergency fleet, which had cost billions te con- 


struct, was disorganized and disintegrated. Proper methods 
of administering war relief had not been devised. There was 
an impending avalanehe of foreign peoples and foreign mer- 
chandise toward our shores. There were great disproportions 
between the returns fer production and the cost of distribu- 


tion. Agriculture was not thriving. Employment was uncer- 
tain. There were methods which caused improper restraints 


in the building trades. Cost of government was a stupendous 
burden. There was friction and irritation in the Orient. Our 
attitude toward Mexico and Russia was undefined. There was 
need of more friendly relations with the Latin-American Re- 
publies. We lacked the respect and confidenee of Europe. We 
were still in a state of war with the Central Powers. It was 
plain that there must be something more than a treatment of 
lecal symptoms. It was a time when it was necessary to seek 
out and remove the fundamental causes of national diserders. 

A special session of the Congress was summoned to meet on 
the llth day of April. The ordering of the fimanees of the 
Nation lies especially withim their province. Im accordance 
with the recommendations of the President work was at once 
begun on a revenue bill for the purpose of revising, equalizing, 
and reducing internal taxation, and on a tariff bill for the pur- 
pose of revising the customs duties in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of protection and to meet the exigencies of foreign ex 
change. 

Tax bills are not popular measures. They are not enacted 
for the purpose of securing public favor, but with a sordid de 
sire of securing revenue. There is never any question about the 
American Gevernment meeting its obligations. There can be no 
such thing as a perfect national tax bill. It must always be 
the result of a compromise between the contending forces of 
different sections and different policies. The problem of the 
present Congress was to provide for a greater equalization of 
taxation. That has been done. It was to reduce the amount of 
taxation. ‘That has been done. It was to secure a better 
method of administrtaion. That has been done. 

Our national finances had been conducted under the stress 
of war. Under that compelling force the Government had 
taken, through loans and taxation, close to one-fifth of the 
wealth of the country. When it is eensidered how small a pro- 
portion of the total wealth could be converted into a cash or 
credit asset, it will be realized how severe had been the strain 
and how much need there was of relief. The present problem 
was to raise substantially four billions of revenue, so distrib- 
uted as to cause the least possible discouragement to those gen- 
eral business activities which promote industrial development 
and provide profitable employment. 

The main theery of the American Government is that it shall 
be conducted for the welfare of all the people. It is ever watel- 


ful to maintain not only political but economic freedom. It has 
no favorites, It is based on the belief im equality. It recog- 


nizes that class distinctions are artificial and unreal, that under 
the natural conditions of equal opportunity, generally speaking, 
economic rewards will be in proportion to service rendered. ; 

This theory has to be remembered in relation to taxation. If 
there are no privileged classes, there can be no special servi- 
tudes, These always go together. We have refused to establish 
privileged classes because we believed sueh a system of society 
to be unfair, unjust, unnatural, aad contrary to the public in- 
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terests. For the same reasons we can not impose speciai servi- In order that we might be free from a threatened inundation 


tudes. It is impossible to impose a disproportionate burden of 
taxation upon a selected few without doing injury to the general 
welfare. Such an attempt not only defeats itself in its purpose 
to raise revenue but causes economic disarrangement, stifles in- 
dustry, and results in general distress among the very people 
that it has sought to relieve. 

There is little time under the stress of war to consider general 
economic welfare. When, for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1917, it was necessary to appropriate almost $19,000,000,000, 
and for the following fiscal year more than twenty-seven bil- 
lions, the money had to be taken wherever it could be found. 
A heavy system of excess-profits taxes, and, in addition, sur- 
taxes on incomes rising to a total of 73 per cent, were laid to 
meet the outlay for military operations. When war conditions 
no longer existed it was found that the revenue from excess 
profits had shrunk to about one-sixth, and while taxable incomes 
had inereased nearly twelvefold in number and more than 
threefold in amount, the number and amount of incomes of 
over $300,000 had been cut in two. 

The excess-profits taxes were, therefore, discontinued and the 
surtaxes reduced, probably not yet enough to produce the largest 
amount of revenue or secure the highest degree of general pros- 
perity, but enough materially to advance the public welfare. 
The charges against the heads of families with moderate in- 
comes have been diminished by almost one-half. Those charges 
on transportation and sales which became popularly known as 
“nuisance taxes” have been repealed and the burden of past 
tuxation has been reduced under the new law $728,900,000 for 
the first year it is in effect, and will be followed by a large re- 
duction in the succeeding year. Further revision of revenue is 
in prospect and has been recommended by the President, but 
these changes already made in our system of taxation are 
fundamental in principle and are in the right direction. They 
accomplish a distribution of the burden. They constitute a real 
reform. ‘The ability to reduce taxation and yet easily meet 
current requirements from current income without resorting to 
loans is an accomplishment in which, among the great nations 
of the earth, America stands alone. 

One of the first domestic problems to receive attention was 
the perfection of an adequate organization for the administra- 
tion of Government relief of war veterans. This had been 
divided up between the Treasury, the War Risk Insurance 
Board, Vocational Training Board, and other departments, cre- 
ating confusion and resulting in applicants being referred from 
one bureau to another, causing endless delays. The whole work 
was unified and placed under the supervision of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. To increase facility of contact the country was divided 
into 14 districts with 140 suboffices. 

It is easy to realize what a stupendous task this work is when 
it is remembered that there has already been paid to disabled 
veterans and their dependent relatives about a billion and a 
half dollars and there is going out of the Treasury each day 
close to a million and a quarter dollars. The Government 
already has nearly 30,000 hospital beds, and will soon have 
35,000. There are about 29,000 men already in hospitals who 
receive, besides their keeping and care, from $80 to $157 each 
month. The awards for compensations run over 200,000 each 
month and the awards for insurance over 140,000, while there 
are 15,000 compensation claims and 1,200 insurance claims re- 
ceived during the same time. There are about 105,000 men 
receiving vocational training, most of them under pay and at a 
maximum cost of $160 each per month. There are already in 
existence 107 hospitals which provide 182 employees for each 
200 patients. There are 5,000 schools used throughout the 
country for training ex-service men and 7,000 institutions for 
placement training. 

Two hundred thousand claims were awaiting adjustment 
when the War Risk Department was reorganized. All of these 
claims which were uncontested were adjudicated long ago. 
There are about 700 claims received each day which are at once 
decided. It may take time to establish and determine facts, 
but there are no longer claims awaiting adjudication and the 
work of the department is current. This stupendous task is 
not yet completed. It is being perfected day by day. The de- 
partment is in contact with all public and private charities, 
every office of the Red Cross, and every Legion Post. It is im- 
possible to prevent every abuse or to administer every needed 
relief, but for this purpose there has been provided the best 
possible organization. No expenditure of money or effort has 
been withheld. Under a business system, in accordance with 
scientific principles, the Government is giving expression to that 
great obligation which the people feel toward veterans suffer- 
ing from the results of the war. 


of war-distressed peoples, which, instead of relieving them, 
would only result in the discomfort of our own citizens, a tem- 
porary restriction was placed on immigration, limiting it to 3 
per cent during the year of each nationality already represented 
here. This has been an effort to prevent complications in a 
threatened condition of unemployment during a time of readjust- 
ment of wages. It has not been free from hardships in indi- 
vidual instances, but it has without doubt protected our coun- 
try from much undesirable immigration. 

There was likewise impending an avalanche of merchandise 
and agricultural products. An exchange of commodities, im- 
ports and exports, are desirable and are to be encouraged upon 
a sound and stable basis. America was the Nation least in dis- 
tress for cash. There was a great temptation for those who 
needed cash to dump merchandise on our market at a sacrifice 
which affliction always imposes. Such a bankrupt sale could not 
have restored balance to foreign trade and foreign exchange 
which would be to our advantage, but would have tended to in- 
jure our own producers and our own wage earners, without 
proportionate benefit to ourselves or anyone else. For the pro- 
tection of agriculture and to prevent those sacrifice sales which 
are referred to in trade circles as “dumping” an emergency 
tariff law was enacted, which will remain in effect pending a 
permanent revision of the tariff. In so far as it has tended to 
produce stable conditions it has been beneficial. Without doubt 
it has been of material assistance to the live-stock interests in 
the West, and to a less degree to the industries of the Nast. 

Under Government operation of the railroads large sums were 
expended for improvements and new equipment, which were 
charged to the roads. On their return to private ownership 
there were great amounts of unadjusted claims. The roads 
were in want of credit, both to settle with the Government and 
provide themselves with means for necessary extensions and 
improvements. In order to relieve the acute situation in which 
they were found they were permitted under the provisions of 
law to fund their debts to the Government through duly secured 
obligations, which were placed on the market through Govern- 
ment agencies. This has given the necessary relief and provided 
funds, which has resulted in an increased employment of labor. 

The Shipping Board found itself in control of many hundreds 
of Government-owned ships, into which there had gone $3,500,- 
000,000. Their maintenance and operation cost many millions 
each month. Their depreciation in value was simply enormous. 
The problem presented was to get the Government out of the 
shipping business with as little loss as possible, and to provide 
an American merchant marine, that American goods might not 
have to be carried to market in the ships of competitors, and 
that there might be sufficient ships to provide for an adequate 
national defense. There has been worked out and presented by 
the President to the Congress a plan which promises to secure 
these results. For the first time within generations there is a 
fair prospect that our country will have a merchant marine, sup- 
ported from a small proportion of the revenue derived from ship- 
ping and holding a place on the seas worthy of the American 
people. 

Two important conferences dealing with domestic questions 
have been held in Washington. It became apparent late in the 
summer that a situation was developing which might result in 
a serious condition of unemployment. The Government did not 
wait for such a situation to develop, but, through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, immediately brought to Wash- 
ington representatives of the public and of managers and em- 
ployees of all kinds of industrial activities. Plans were per- 
fected and put into operation for local relief which are esti- 
mated to have secured employment for more than a million and 
a half people which, although it did not provide a complete 
remedy, afforded very great alleviation. 

Another conference was for the promotion and encourage- 
ment of agriculture. Notwithstanding very bountiful crops, a 
season of low prices threatened this great enterprise with a 
distress so acute as fo affect the economic condition of the whole 
Nation. Early in the session $25,000,000 of public money was 
provided for use of farm loan banks. Fifty million dollars was 
secured through private sources for the relief of the live-stock 
industry. There was further regulation of the packing indus- 
try and of dealing in grain futures, both made for the benefit 
of the producer. The largest measure of relief was that which 
gave the War Finance Corporation power to extend practically 
unlimited credit to the farmers, which has already been availed 
of to an extent of about $200,000,000. As the result of the con- 
ference provision is being made for greater freedom of coopera- 
tion in marketing and better understanding between the in 
terests of banking, transportation, and agriculture. There has 
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been a desire on the part of the Government to extend every 
possible relief. The marked success which has been accom- 
plished is reflected in the greater prosperity of all agricultural 
interests. 

An action which is likely to result not only in great benefit 
to agriculture but to business in general was that of the Presi- 
dent visiting one day the effice of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to advise with them as to what could be done to 
secure the readjustment of freight rates. There have already 
been thousands of reductions, and there is under way an in- 
vestigation which has for its object the substitution of scientific 
rates for those which were adopted arbitrarily in the haste of 
the war. If such rates can be discovered and accepted, as now 
seems probable, it will do much to premote greater business 
activity. 

The restrictive policies employed in the building trades have 
long been notorious. They have resulted in a lack of housing 
facilities and in a loss of employment which has been felt in 
that great variety of trades and occupations which supply 
building operations. As a result of investigations and con- 
ferences an amicable adjustment was made under the direction 
of the Atterney General and embodied in a decree, entered in 
the United States district court, which does away with all 
future limitations on the productive capacity of the individual 
workman, confirms the privilege of the employer to purchase 
materials of whoever he may desire, prohibits discrimination 
by organized employees against employers and trade associa- 
tions, and the use of such discrimination to force the collection 
of debts or claims. This has removed restrictions and limita- 
tions from a great key industry which can but result in a re- 
newal of building activity and the stimulation of many allied 
industries. It is a guide for future action, friendly, effective, 
and mutually beneficial. 

There is due the United States from foreign Governments 
about $11,000,000,000, mostly fer money paid by our Govern- 
ment to our citizens for supplies produced here which were sent 
abroad during the war. Under an act of Congress a commris- 
sion has been appeinted by the President to settie all these 
CGaims and to agree upon terms of payment ef interest and prin- 
cipal, which is not to exceed a rate of 4} per cent for a limit 
of time not in excess of 25 years. The returas from this source, 
whether applied to current expenses or the reduction of the 
public debt, will give a great deal of relief to the present burden 
of taxation. 

There has been passed by the House and about to be reported 
to the Senate a tariff bill. There were difficulties in arranging 
a revenue bill, but they were insignificant when compared to 
those which are met in framing a tariff measure. It is a conr- 
paratively easy task to remove and reduce duties and draw a 
bill merely for the purpose of revenue; one which will provide 
protection and increase revenue is quite another matter. We 
are living under a pre-war tariff nrodified by the emergency 
tariff. Heretofore there have been certain fixed standards, 
which could be approximately ascertained, of cost of production 
abroad and cost of production at home. The difference between 
these two measured in 2 fairly accurate degree the protective 
needs of each industry. Fereign exchange has heretofore varied 
but a trifling amount. No one knows at the present time what 
represents either domestic or foreign cost of production. No 
one knows what the rate of exchange will be. This uncertainty 
has required painstaking investigations to see if a flexible tariff 
could net be provided which might have a system of administra- 
tion that could be adjusted to meet changing conditions. Here- 
tofore import duties have been determined in accordance with 
the foreign value of merchandise. As the rate of exchange and 
unsetthed conditions tend to make that now alnrost fictitious, an 
attempt has been made to provide for rates of duty in accord- 
unce with American valuations. This means the fair market 
value of the merchandise in our own markets. This is the 
principle adopted by most other countries. Both these systems 
ure being worked out, compured, and considered, and that 
which appears to be best will be presented to the Senate for 
adoption. 

The drafting of a bill of this kind requires a study and conr- 
prehension of the facts relative to almost every industry in the 
United States. It is doubtful if any measure was ever pre- 
sented to the Cengress which was the result of so much pains- 
taking effort and care. There is back of it not only the facts 
and arguments assembled by the Tariff Commission as the re- 
sult of intensive investigation permanently engaged in, but the 
taking of evidence and months of deliberation, representing 
many hours each day of the conmpittees of the House and Sen- 
ate, assisted by the expert knowledge of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the best judgment and information of these engaged 
in productive enterprise. There has been no delay of action, 


but there has been continuing determination to present the 
best tariff bill which industry and intelligence could devise. 

The first thought and the chief effert of the present adminis- 
tration has been for a constructive economy. To secure that 
is to accomplish reconstruction. It has not been considered 
enough merely to go on under the old system of advising de- 
partments to refrain from extravagances and adopt business 
methods. There has been a complete change in the administra. 
tion of the financial operations of the Gevernment through one 
of the first acts of the present Congress in the adoption of a 
Budget system. This means the coordination ef expenditures 
and the centralization ef authority. 

The rules of the House and Senate have been changed to 
bring the consideration and presentation of all appropriations 
under the direction of a single committee. An experienced 
banker and trained business man, who has achieved success in 
the administration of private enterprises and in the conduct 
of the business operations of the war abroad—General Dawes— 
has been made Budget commissioner. He has coordinated the 
different departments so that in a few months there has been 
a saving of nearly $75,000,000 in the purchase of supplies and 
economy in general expenditures which will reach about three 
hundred million during the year. The Congress has provided 
for a reorganization of the various departments of government 
for which a plan is being perfected by a joint commission rep- 
resenting the President and the Members of the House and 
Senate. The number of public employees has been reduced 
nearly 60,000. The Army has been reduced by 85,000 and there 
is a proposal for a further reduction of 35,000, which would 
mean a reduction in all of more than one-half. There have 
been, and are proposed, large reductions in the naval forces, 
This important and effective work is beginning to show in the 
appropriations and expenditures of the Government. 

Prior to the war the annual appropriations were a little over 
a billion dellars. For the last fiscal year they were slightly 
more than five and one-half billiens. For the present fiscal year 
it is estimated that this will be reduced to somewhat less than 
four billions, and for the next fiscal year, for which appropria- 
tions are now being made, there will be a reduction to about 
three and one-half billions. The imterest and payments re- 
quired for the public debt are about one billion three hundred 
and fifty millions. The cost of ministering te the requirements 
of the Veterans’ Bureau is about one-half a billion. The cost of 
the Army and Navy is over eight hundred millions and anether 
quarter of a billion goes into pensions. If from present ex- 
penditures there be deducted those items that arose from the 
war and the extra amount now being expended on good roads 
and the Army and Navy, the present cost of running the Gov- 
ernment would not exceed the pre-war cost by more than two 
or three hundred millions. This represents an achievement in 
economy which is almost incredible. 

No doubt the proper measure of legislation is not number but 
weight, but something of the industry which has eharacterized 
the present Congress may be understood when it is remembered 
that the Senate has passed 496 bills and joint resolutions and 
that the House has passed 452. It is a work which wil) bear 
inspection and comparison. The record is there. It represents 
a selid and substantial achievement under the direction of 
men who make great sacrifices in the public service. To be 
appreciated it needs but to be known. 

Twenty-five yeurs ago America gave little thought to its for- 
eign relations. Occasionally it reasserted the Monroe doctrine. 
But the responsibilities incurred as a result of the war with 
Spain brought new relationships, and our participation in the 
World War left ws a dominating power among the nations. 
There are new interests and new obligations. We did not seek 
them; we can not evade them. 

Shortly after the assembling of the Congress a resolution was 
adopted ending the condition of war. It carefully refrained 
from interfering with the peace treaty which other nations had 
made and carefully reserved all the rights which had accrued 
as the result of participation in the war. A treaty of peace 
with Colombia was concluded, disposing of a long-standing dif- 
ference which arese from our relation to the Republic of Pan- 
ama and the canal. A treaty was offered to Mexico which 
would have recognized her Government and declared her ad- 
herence to those principles of protection of the rights of per- 
sons and of property which are the necessary mark of a civ- 
ilized State. Mexico has so far refused to execute it. A more 
than friendiy interest in the people of Russia has been de- 
clared in our willingness to consider commercial relations on 
the presentation of evidence that there is to be maintained 
those rights of free labor, respect for contracts, and security of 
property, without which there can be ne commerce, and our 
good faith demonstrated by great private charities and the ap- 








propriation of $20,000,000 for the relief of her starving popu- 
lation. Treaties of peace have also been coneluded with Ger- 
many and Austria. Our army of occupation is being brought 
home. The war is done. Peace reigns. 

There has been a steady determination not to interfere in 
those European affairs with which we had no direct concern. 
When there was an attempt to place responsibilities on our 
Government for the fixing of reparations, it was firmly de- 
clined, but with the assertion that reparations must be met to 
the limit of ability. There has likewise been a refusal to par- 
ticipate in the Genoa conference out of a feeling that the chief 
causes of economic disturbance in Europe can only be settled 
by their own domestic action, and our unwillingness to become 
involved in any way in their political questions, The sincerity 
of American sympathy for European distress is revealed and 
established in loans of almost a billion dollars made since 
armistice day, in addition to the administration of enormous 
charities. 

One of the great achievements of the past year, one which 
promises to be one of the achievements of history, was the con- 
vening, the deliberations, and the agreements of the Wash- 
ington Conference on the Limitation of Armament. There 
have been other gatherings which represented aspirations as 
high, and determinations as noble, as those which character- 
ized this latest expression of the world’s hope. If others have 
failed of complete success, they have not failed to make their 
mark upon history, nor have they ceased to be remembered as 
expressing a high ideal. This conference had the advantage 
of profiting by their mistakes and being instructed by their 
results. The conference proceeded on the fundamental theory 
of substituting for the sanction of force in international rela- 
tions the sanction of reason. It declared the belief that differ- 
ences could be adjusted without even resorting to arbitration 
by the simple device of taking counsel together. 

This theory the conference proceeded to put into practice. 
Realizing that the greatest guaranty of peace is the removal of 
the causes for war, it settled and removed long-standing con- 
troversies in the Orient by mutual understandings. Both Great 
Britain and Japan have agreed to retire from occupations dis- 
tasteful to China, and Japan has further agreed to retire from 
Siberia. An alliance for war between Great Britain and Japan 
has been ended. An agreement for peace between those two 
powers, and France and the United States, has begun. Com- 
petitive naval armament between five great powers is to cease. 
The use of poison gas in warfare and of unlawful submarine 
attacks on merchant ships have been forbidden. Hereafter 
there is to be equal opportunity among the nations in China and 
our claims in the isiand of Yap have been conceded. 

These are accomplishments toward peace commensurate with 
the late accomplishments in war. They are results which mark 
otf this conference as the beginning of a new era. For the first 
time powers great enough to control world action have volun- 
tarily agreed to a limitation of armaments; voluntarily , recog- 
nized the existenee of a common purpose, a universal brother- 
hood, an all-pervading spirit of righteousness and of mutual ob- 
ligations and responsibilities. 

It has been a year of progress altogether worthy of a great 
people. It does not mean that the burdens of existence are to 
be lifted from mankind. It does not mean that military estab- 
lishments are to be no longer required. An agreement to main- 
tain a parity between navies is not an agreement to abolish 
navies. There will be a great saving of expenditure, but it will 
not be so much in present costs as in future requirements. 
These great remedial policies which are being adopted are 
fundamental in principle. They mean that hereafter a larger 
proportion of human eifort can go into productive activity. 
They diminish the material waste of extravagance in government 
and the spiritual waste of distrust in diplomacy. Liberty has 
taken increased guaranties. Reason is more firmly enthroned. 
Hope and faith are revealed more clearly as the great realities. 

As in legislative session, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. FERNALD presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Gardiner, Litchfield, Hallowell, Carmel, Bangor, and Stetson, 
all in the State of Maine, remonstrating against the enactment 
of Senate bill 2747, the go-called Federal cooperative reclama- 
tion bill, which were referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

Mr. MYERS presented resolutions of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Troy and Kalispell, and the Commercial Club of Colum- 
bia Falls, all in the State of Montana, praying for inclusion in 
Senate bill 2747, the so-called Federal cooperative reclamation 
bill, of provision for reclamation of logged-off lands, which 
were referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamution. 
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Mr. PEPPER presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, favoring the ratification of the four-power 
treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of the soldiers’ 
bonus bill, except as applied to disabled soldiers, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 8355) for the creation of an American battle-monu- 
ments commission te erect suitable memorials commemorating 
the services of the American soldier in Europe; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 3356) to commission Capt. William Rees Rush as a 
rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3357) setting aside a parcel of land as a home for 
the Sault de Ste. Marie Band of Chippewa Indians of Lake Supe- 
rior and providing for the relief of said band; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND (for Mr. NEwsperry) : 

A bill (S. 3358) granting a pension to Carrie Shanahan; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 3359) for the relief of Lewis-Wedum Co. and others; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 185) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to grant permits for removal of rock and gravel from 
military reservations; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SWANSON submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for the acquisition of additional forest 
lands at headwaters of navigable streams, to be expended under 
the provisions of the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L., p. 961), 
as amended, from $50,000 to $1,000,000, intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 10730, the agricultural appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


TREATY ON 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to call up the treaty 
dealing with submarines and noxious gases. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, proceeded to consider the treaty between the United 
States, the British Empire, Frange, Italy, and Japan relating 
to the use of submarines and noxious gases in warfare. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the treaty may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the treaty. 

The Assistant Secretary read the treaty, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE M—-SUBMARINES AND Noxious GASES, 

TREATY SUBMITTED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES, THE BRITISH EMPIRE, FRANCE, ITALY, AND JAPAN, 
RELATING TO THE USE OF SUBMARINES AND NOXIOUS GASES IN WARFARE. 
The United States of America, the British Empire, France, 

Italy, and Japan, hereinafter referred to as the signatory pow- 
ers, desiring to make more effective the rules adopted by civil- 
ized nations for the protection of the lives of neutrals and 
noncombatants at sea in time of war, and to prevent the use 
in war of noxious gases and cheniicals, have determined to con- 
clude a treaty to this effect, and have appointed as their pleni- 
potentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America: Charles Evans 
Hughes, Henry Cabot Lodge, Oscar W. Underwood, Elihu Root, 
citizens of the United States; 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Km- 
peror of India: The Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, O. M., 
M. P., Lord President of His Privy Council; the Right Hon. 
Baron Lee of Fareham, G. B. E., K. C. B., First Lord of His 
Admiralty; the Right Hon. Sir Auckland Campbell Geddes, K. C. 
B.. His Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
United States of America; 

And for the Dominion of Canada: The Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Laird Borden, G. C. M. G., K. C.; 

For the Commonwealth of Australia: Senator the Right Hon. 
George Foster Pearce, Minister for Home and Territories; 

For the Dominion of New Zealand: The Hon. Sir John Wil- 
liam Salmond, K. C., Judge of the Supreme Court of New Zea- 
land; 


SUBMARINES AND NOXIOUS GASES. 
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For the Union of South Africa: The Right Hon. Arthur James 
Balfour, O. M., M. P.; 

For India: The Right Hon. Valingman Sankaranarayana 
Srinivasa Sastri, Member of the Indian Council of State; 

The President of the French Republic: Mr. Albert Sarraut, 
Depnty, Minister of the Colonies; Mr. Jules J. Jusserand, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the United 
States of America, Grand Cross of the National Order of the 
Legion of Honor; 

His Majesty the King of Italy: The Hon. Carlo Schanzer, Sen- 
ator of the Kingdom; the Hon. Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, Senator 
of the Kingdom, His Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary at Washington; the Hon. Luigi Albertini, Senator of 
the Kingdom; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: Baron Tomosaburo Kato, 
Minister for the Navy, Junii, a member of the First Class of the 
Imperial Order of the Grand Cordon of the Rising Sun with the 
Paulownia Flower; Baron Kijuro Shidehara, His Ambassador 
. Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington, Joshii, a 
member of the First Class of the Imperial Order of the Rising 
Sun; Mr. Masanao Hanihara, Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Jushii, a member of the Second Class of the Imperial Order of 
the Rising Sun; 

Who, having communicated their Full Powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I. 

The signatory powers declare that among the rules adopted 
by civilized nations for the protection of the lives of neutrals 
and noncombatants at sea in time of war, the following are to 
be deemed an established part of international law: 

(1) A merchant vessel must be ordered to submit to visit and 
search to determine its character before it can be seized. 

A merchant vessel must not be attacked unless it refuse to 
submit to visit and search after warning, or to proceed as di- 
rected after seizure, 

A merchant vessel must not be destroyed unless the crew and 
passengers have been first placed in safety. 

(2) Belligerent submarines are not under any circumstances 
exempt from the universal rules above stated; and if a sub- 
marine can not capture a merchant vessel in conformity with 
these rules the existing law of nations requires it to desist 
from attack and from seizure and to permit the merchant vessel 
to proceed unmolested. 

ARTICLE IT, 


The signatory powers invite all other civilized powers to ex- 
press their assent to the foregoing statement of established law 
so that there may be a clear public understanding throughout 
the world of the standards of conduct by which the public 
opinion of the world is to pass judgment upon future belliger- 
ents, 

ARTICLE III. 


The signatory powers, desiring to insure the enforcement of 
the humane rules of existing law declared by them with respect 
to attacks upon and the seizure and destruction of merchant 
ships, further declare that any person in the service of any 
power who shall violate any of those rules, whether or not such 
person is under orders of a governmental superior, shall be 
deemed to have violated the laws of war and shall be liable to 
trial and punishment as if for an act of piracy and may be 
brought to trial before the civil or military authorities of any 
power within the jurisdiction of which he may be found. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The signatory powers recognize the practical impossibility of 
using submarines as commerce destroyers without violating, as 
they were violated in the recent war of 1914-1918, the re- 
quirements universally accepted by civilized nations for the 
protection of the lives of neutrals and noncombatants, and to 
the end that the prohibition of the use of submarines as com- 
merce destroyers shall be universally accepted as a part of the 
law of nations they now accept that prohibition as henceforth 
binding as between themselves and they invite all other nations 
to adhere theretw. 

ARTICLE VY. 

The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, and 
all analogous liquids, materials, or devices, having been justly 
condemned by the general opinion of the civilized world and a 
prohibition of such use having been declared in treaties to 
which a majority of the civilized powers are parties, 

The signatory powers, to the end that this prohibition shall 
be universally accepted as a part of international law binding 
alike the conscience and practice of nations, declare their assent 
to such prohibition, agree to be bound thereby as between them- 
fylves and invite all other civilized nations to adhere thereto. 


ARTICLE VI. 

The present treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in 
accordance with the constitutional methods of the signatory 
powers and shall take effect on the deposit of all the ratitica- 
tions, which shall take place at Washington. 

The Government of the United States will transmit to all the 
signatory powers a certified copy of the procés-verbal of the 
deposit of ratifications. 

The present treaty, of which the French and English texts 
are both authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States, and duly certified copies 
thereof will be transmitted by that Government to each of the 
signatory powers, 

ARTICLE VII. 

The Government of the United States will further transmit to 
each of the nonsignatory powers a duly certified copy of the 
present treaty and invite its adherence thereto. 

Any nonsignatory power inay adhere to the present treaty by 
communicating an instrument of adherence to the Government 
of the United States, which will thereupon transmit to each of 
the signatory and adhering powers a certified copy of each 
instrument of adherence. 

In faith whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present treaty. 

Done at the city of Washington the 6th day of February, 1922, 


[L.s.] CHARLES EvANS HUGHES, 

{u.8.] Henry Casotr Lopce, 

{[u.s.] Oscar W. UNDERWOOD. 

[t.s.] Enravu Roor. 

{i.8.] ArTHur JAMES BALFourR. 

[L.s.] Lee or FAREHAM, 

{[L.s.] A. C. GeppEs, 
R. L. Borpen. [L. s.] 
G. F. PEARCE, [L. s.] 
JOHN W. SALMOND. [L. s.] 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR.  [L.5.]| 
VS SRINIVASA SASTRI. [L. s.] 
A SARRAUT, [L. 8.] 
JUSSERAND. [L. s.] 
CARLO SCHANZER. [L. s.] 

[L.8.] V. RoLanpr Ricct. 

[u.8.] Luter ALBERTINI. 

[t.s.] T. Kato, 

[L.8.] K. SHIMEHARA, 

{L.s.] M. HANTHARA, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, unless some Senator objects, 
I ask that the reading of the treaty by articles may be dispensed 
with. “ 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to ask a question or two, 
although I have no desire to delay the consideration of the 
treaty. Is there any way to determine under this treaty what 
a merchant vessel is? 

Mr. LODGE. Not under this treaty; but that has been deter- 
mined many times by the Supreme Court. It is a matter which 
has to be decided in each case. 

Mr. BORAH. The reason I ask the question is that I notice 
that France is proposing a reservation which will leave her 
free to determine for herself what constitutes a merchant vessel. 
What effect would it have upon this treaty if she should attach 
that kind of a reservation to the treaty? 

Mr. LODGE. It would come back to us for ratification, for 
our acceptance. 

Mr. BORAH. If France should attach such a reservation, il 
would not come to the Senate, would it? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BORAH. If it were simply a reservation? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; reservations have to be accepted by 
this Government. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Not by the Senate, however. 

Mr. LODGE. Why not? If the reservation affects the treaty, 
why does it not have to conform to the ordinary procedure? 

Mr. McCORMICK, Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
hold that the reservation which was adopted by the Senate the 
other day in connection with the treaty then under considera- 
tion will have to be adopted by the parliamentary bodies of the 
other powers? % 

Mr. LODGE. It will have to be accepted by them, but I do 
not know precisely what procedure they will follow. 

Mr. McCORMICK. That is welcome news; I was not so ad- 
vised. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts if the reservation be merely one 
of construction of the treaty by a party to the treaty whether 
it will have to be presented to the Senate? 








Mr. LODGE. It will have to be accepted by the other powers 
by constitutional methods, as the treaty provides. 

Mr. LENROOT. But failure to object amounts to acquies- 
cence, does it not? 


Mr. LODGE. Oh,- yes. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator from 


Massachusetts will allow me, I wish to state that the question 
of what is a merchant vessel, is a matter that a prize court 
must determine. 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely; in each case. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As to what effect one nation claiming 
the right to define for itself what constitutes a merchant vessel 
would have on international law I can not say, but I think 
international law has very clearly fixed the doctrine that if 
the principles of international law are complied with, and a 
treaty restates international law, the vessel must be taken to 
a court and the question of its title determined. Then the real 
issue is whether it is a merchant vessel or not. If it was a 
vessel of war, of course a different principle governs. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘That has been the practice in all cases, of 
which there are many. 

Mr. BORAH. My interest in the matter is developed by 
reason of the reservation which France proposes to put upon 
her treaty, as indicated yesterday. I do not know whether she 
will do so or not; but if France is going to determine for her- 
self what constitutes a merchant vessel under this treaty, I 


should think it would have a very marked effect upon what we | 


should do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should think in the end the prize court 
would determine the question if the rules of international law 
prevail. 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
suggests, if a reservation is put on the treaty, undoubtedly it 
will have to come back to this Government and come back to 
the Senate for determination. 

Mr. BORAH. No; under the doctrine of reservations it 
would not have to come back to the Senate, as I understand ; 
but, of course, it would have to come back to the executive 
department, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I may be mistaken about it, but I do 
not agree with the Senator about that. 
of the Government in making treaties, and a treaty is changed 
by a reservation. A Government may reserve its rights under 
a reservation. The other Government May not have to agree 
to that reservation, but it has to accept it; and there is no 
power that I know of in the hands of an American Executive 
to accept a change of a treaty unless the Senate consents. 

Mr. BORAH. The Government might accept it by simply 
failing to reject the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. If it changes the character of the treaty, I 
think it would have to come back here. If it is an interpretive 
reservation, I suppose the general practice has been that acqui- 
escence may be indicated by no representation being made by 
the other Government; but if a representation is made by any 
other Government, of course it has to come back to that Gov- 
ernment, and it seems to me it is clear that the provision in 
the treaty “in accordance with the constitutional methods of 
the signatory powers” would require that any change in its 
character effected by amendment or reservation would have to 
come before the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. I sincerely hope that the two Senators are cor- 
rect, but I do not so understand it, and we did not so under- 
stand it during the league discussion. 

Mr. LODGE. I think this phraseology, “in accordance with 
the constitutional methods of the signatory powers,” has only 
been rather recently used. That is my impression. 

Mr. BORAH. But, as I understand, the construction placed 


a merchant vessel must be determined by the prize court, and 
so forth; but in the meantime it is at the bottom of the sea. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, if the question comes up 
that it has been unlawfully sunk, it still is a matter for the 
nations to determine, either in court or before a tribunal; but I 
thought the Senator was referring to the capture of a vessel 
and its being taken to a prize court. 


Mr. BORAH. Of course, the liabilities, and so forth, are 


afterwards determined; but I am speaking now of preventing | 
interference with merchant vessels as a practical proposition. | 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
the submarine. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes: and with no guide for him to determine 
except his own ipse dixit or his discretion as to what it is. 

Mr. LODGE. There,is no guide that I know of that can be 


That is in the hands of the captain of 


established, other than the courts, to determine the character 
ef the vessel. 
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Mr. BORAH. I rather think that is correct; but I was just 
trying to get at the practical working of the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is the practical working. I think 
it has been under the old law, before the days of submarines. 

Mr. BORAH. One other question, and then I will not detain 
the Senate further. Article 4 says: 

The signatory powers recognize the practical impossibility— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the Senator passes from 
the matter under consideration, will he permit an interruption 
from me? ‘Phere is another question that has been presented 
in connection with this matter of merchant ships. France is in- 
sisting or may insist upon a reservation to the effect that any 
ship which would otherwise be a merchant ship but which 
carries guns, even for her own protection, would not be regarded 
| under this treaty as a merchant ship and would be likely to be 
sunk. It will be recalled that we were obliged to consider that 
question while we were neutrals in the late European war. A 
| bill or a joint resolution was introduced here authorizing the 
| President to equip our merchant vessels with guns for their own 
| protection against the depredations of submarines, That was 
| not passed, but failed by reason of the lapse of the session; but 
the President of the United States, acting within what he con- 
ceived to be his constitutional authority, proceeded thus to 
equip our merchant vessels with guns to protect themselves 
against the assaults of submarines. That same situation may 
| be repeated at any time. 

Mr. LODGE. The Secretary of State at that time, Mr. 
Lansing, sent a note, in which he defined so far as it could be 
defined what constituted defensive as against offensive arma- 
ment—that is, what took the ship out of the defensive-armament 
class—but that is a question of fact. I brought together here 
on that discussion all the authorities I could find in the way 
of decisions of the courts. The leading case is that of the 
Charming Betsy, which was a decision of Marshall. Merchant- 
men armed for their own protection have been sustained as 
not losing their character as merchantmen on that account, 
but it has had to be decided in each case whether the ship 
retains its character as a merchantman or whether it has been 
armed for offense. I do not see how it is possible to make any 
general rule on the subject in any treaty or anything else. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The trouble about it is this, and 
it addresses itself to me as a practical question, as it does to the 
Senator from Idaho: Two of these European nations get into 
a war, and we continue our trade, of course, with the other 
neutral nations; and one or the other conceives that goods not 
contraband going to a neutral port will eventually find their 
way into the country of one of the belligerents, and it resolves 
upon the same plan of unrestricted submarine warfare. If the 
ship arms itself so as to protect itself against the depredations 
of submarines, will it still be a merchant ship? 

Mr. LODGE. That is the precise thing that must necessarily 
be a question of fact—what armament constitutes the ship a 
how much she can carry without losing her 
character as a merchantman? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Would it not be extremely de- 
sirable, in order to avoid unfortunate controversies, if it could 
be defined in some way? 

Mr. LODGE. How can it be defined when every case may 
vary? No general definition can be made. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that is the case, then if a ship 
carried any armament whatever—even that which would be of 
very light caliber, comparatively speaking—she would run the 
peril of being classed outside of the class of merchant ships 
given the protection of this treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. There have been all sorts of cases, with all 








| sorts of limitations, which have been admitted by the courts— 
upon it by the Senator from Alabama is that the character of | 


for instance, the caliber of the guns which would indicate that 
the ship had lost her character as a merchant vessel, and 
whether she was carrying bow chasers or only stern chasers. 
The carrying of a bow chaser—I am speaking of the old- 
fashioned ships—was an indication that she was not armed 
simply for defense; the carrying of a stern chaser was an indi- 
cation that she was armed simply for defense; and there are 
an infinity of facts which would go to determine the character 
of the vessel. I do not believe it is humanly possible to draw 
a general statement that would cover every possible case. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, in that situation of affairs— 
and I followed with some care the consideration of the subject 
by the courts, as well as by the executive departments of the 
it was rife here in 
the Senate—conceding all these difficulties te which the Sena- 
tor adverts, suppose, now, that France sheuld attach a reser- 
vation to the effect that any ship carrying armament, either 
defensive or offensive, should fall without the protection of this 
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treaty. What would we do about it? Of course, the ratifica- 
tions, as I take it, will be exchanged by the President without 
any further action upon the part of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. The Senator from Idaho, of course, was 
speaking of a change in the treaty, either by amendment or by 
reservation, on the part of France. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. I am assuming now that 
France attaches to her ratification such a reservation as I have 
mggested—namely, that a ship carrying any armament will fall 
without the definition of a merchant ship as used in the treaty 
before us—and then the treaty comes back, and the President 
of the United States accepts it with that reservation, and the 
exchanges are made. We would then find ourselves bound as a 
matter of course by that definition, and no ship carrying any 
armaments whatever would be entitled to protection by the 
treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, that is a complete disregard of all 
the decisions on the subject, and I should think that that 
would hardly be accepted by our Government without some con- 
sideration. France alone could not change the international 
law of the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Any definition that might be at- 
tached might be subject to question, of course. I merely inquire 
whether some effort ought not to be made to arrive at an under- 
standing as to how a ship would take herself out of the pro- 
tection of this treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. That would be a very long and difficult process. 
It never has been achieved yet. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, suppose France should adopt a 
reservation by which France retains the full right to decide 
what is a merchant ship. The Senator thinks that that would 
have to come back to the Senate if that kind of a reservation 
were put on, does he? 

Mr. LODGE. I think so. 

Mr. BORAH. If that is true, I am not disturbed about the 
situation; but if France should retain by reservation the full 
right to determine for herself what constitutes a merchant ship, 
and that should be accepted by the President, and we should 
finally conclude that the Senate did not have to act upon it, we 
would practically destroy this treaty ; would we not? 

Mr. LODGE. I think so. 

Mr. BORAH. One other thing, and I will close. 

Mr. LODGE. If, by France deciding, it is meant that the 
captain of the submarine is to decide, of course nobody could 
accept such a proposition as that. 

Mr. BORAH. My guess is that France is not going to permit 
a certain power to arm her merchant ships and then agree not to 
use submarines, 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, there are some limitations on that, 
as the Senator knows, in the treaty we have just ratified. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of the 
Senator in view of his last statement that if the reservation to 
which he refers should be attached to the treaty by France 
when she ratifies it, it would have to come back to the Senate 
here for our approval? The Senator expressed the view that if 
that were true he did not know that he should object. Sup- 
pose, however, that France, resting upon the theory that she 
may judge for herself when war breaks out what is a merchant 
ship, determines at that time that a merchant ship may carry 
arms and still be a merchant ship. Does not the Senator 
think that the uncertainty which he has in mind now ‘will be 
persisted in, even though France does not attach a reserva- 
tion, if she places that construction upon it? ; 

Mr. BORAH, That is a situation which might of course 
arise at that time, but I had in mind the question of final 
ratification of the treaty, and our being bound by it. Of 
course, it is practically no treaty at all under those circum- 
stances. If all these nations are going to determine, when war 
breaks out, what constitutes a merchant vessel, this is worse 
than a blank piece of paper. 

Mr. LODGE, I think the Senator will find that nearly every 
nation will determine that, or insist upon its right to deter- 
mine it. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I wish to say that the phrase “ merchant vessel” is well 
defined in international law. 

Mr. LODGE, Absolutely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Those who have any cognizance of the 
literature upon the subject, the representatives of every nation, 
will know it. ee 

Mr. BORAH. I generally agree with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, but when he says that the phrase “ merchant vessel ” 
is well defined, I want to say to him that I have found in my 
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limited investigation a great deal of difference of opinion 
about what constitutes a merchant vessel. I understood that 
there was considerable difference of opinion in the conference 
here as to what constitutes a merchant vessel, and that France 
was by no means satisfied with England's idea of what con- 
stituted a merchant vessel. I may be misinformed; I do not 
know about that. I got it rather directly, however. 

Mr. LODGE. There was not any very great discussion. The 
delegates took the general legal expression, “ merchant vesse}.” 
which has been defined, and not always similarly defined, jn 
the cases. In the case of the Charming Betsy Chief Justice 
Marshall said: 

The degree of arming which should bring a vessel within this descrip- 
tion has not been ascertained, and perhaps it would be difficult pre- 
cisely to mark the limits, the poecing of which would bring a captured 
vessel within the description of the acts of Congress on this subject. 

I do not think there is much to be added to that; but I do not 
want to take the Senator’s time. 

Mr. BORAH, I am very glad to have the Senator discuss the 
question. 

Mr. LODGE. On the 19th of September, 1914—and this is 
what I was referring to a moment ago—Mr. Lansing sent to all 
the representatives of foreign powers the following circular 
defining the status of an armed merchant vessel : 

(A) A mrerchant vessel of belligerent ‘nationality may carry an arma- 
ment and ammunition for the sole purpose of defense without acquiring 
the character of a ship of war. 

(B) The presence of an ermament and ammunition on board a mer 
chant vessel creates the presumption that the armament is for offensive 
purposes, but the owners or agents mray overcome this presumption by 
evidence showing that the vessel carries armament solely for defense. 

(C) Evidence necessary to establish the fact that the armament is 
solely for defense and will not be used offensively, whether the arma- 
ment be mounted or stowed below, must be presented in each case inde- 
pendently at an official investigation. The result of the investigation 
must show conclusively that the armament is not intended for and will 
not be used in offensive operations. 

Indications that the armament will not be used offensively are : 
That the caliber of the guns carried does not exceed 6 inches. 
That the guns and small arms carried are few in number. 
That no guns are mounted on the forward part of the vessel. 
That the panne gf of ammunition carried is small. 

5. That the vessel is manned by its usual crew and the officers 
the same as those on board before war was declared. 

6. That the vessel intends to and actually does clear for a port lying 
in its usual trade route or a port indicating its purpose to continue in 
the same trade in which it was engaged before war was declared. 

7. That the vessel takes on board fuel and supplies sufficient only to 
carry it to its port of destination or the same quantity substantially 
which it has been accustomed to take for a voyage before war was de 
clared. 

8. That the cargo of the vessel consists of articles of commerce un- 
suited for the use of a ship of war in operations against an enemy. 

9. That the vessel carries passengers who are as a whole unfitted to 
enter the military or naval service of the belligerent whose flag the 
vessel flies, or of any of its allies, and particularly if the passenger list 
includes women and children, 

10. That the speed of the ship is slow. 


Then it goes on about port authorities, as follows: 

(D) Port authorities, on the arrival in a port of the United States of 
an armed vessel of belligerent nationality claiming to be a merchant 
vessel, should immediately investigate and report to Washington— 

And so forth. 

Mr. McCORMICK. 
that was written? 

Mr. LODGE. That was written on the 19th of September, 
1914. Then finally it stated that— 

The conversion of a merchant vessel into a ship of war is a question 
of fact which is to be established by direct or circumstantial evidence 
of intention to use the vessel as a ship of war. 

In drafting a general treaty we could only use the phrase 
which is used in all diplomatic proceedings—that is, “ merchant 
ship "—but when you come to the question whether it is an 
armed ship, which takes it out of the category of merchant 
ships and relieves it of the protection which it has as a simple 
trader, you open up all those questions of fact which can only 
be decided by investigation. We can not possibly cover them in 
any general statement. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume it is true that you could not write 
into a treaty all those details, but I do not think that removes 
the possibility of France saying that she would determine for 
herself whether or not a vessel was a merchant ship. 

Mr. LODGE. What does she mean by saying she will deter- 
mine it? 

Mr. BORAH. TIT have an idea that she meant the same thing 
she meant when she said she would not consent to a limitation 
of submarines, that she does not propose to have the submarine 
interfered with by an armed merchant vessel. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘Then it is a question of the amount of arma- 
ment. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and she will determine k-yw much arma- 
ment constitutes a ship an armed vessel, 

Mr. LODGE. Who will? 

Mr. BORAH. Frgnce. 


ON Cor - 


are 


May I ask the Senator under what date 
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Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Idaho will excuse me, it 
does not mean anything definite to say “France.” Who will 
determine it? Will it be the captain of a submarine or a French 
court? 

Mr. BORAH. It might be a French court; nevertheless, 
France will determine for herself, either through her captain or 
through her court, what constitutes a merchant vessel. 

Mr. LODGE, I can not conceive how any other nation should 
accept a proposition of that Sort. 

Mr. BORAH. I am satisfied the Senator will find in a few 
days they are seriously considering that proposition. 

Mr. LODGE. I dare say. I have no information about what 
the French Government is contemplating, but of course if it 
is put in in the form the Senator suggests, it practically de- 
stroys the inhibition of the use of submarines under existing 
rules of international law. 

Mr. BORAH. That brings me to article 4, which I presume is 
the reason why France is acting as she does in regard to this 
imutter. Article 4 provides that— 

The signatory powers recognize the practical impossibility of using 
submarines as commerce destroyers without violating, as they were vio- 
lated in the recent war of 1914-1918, the requirements universally ac- 
cepted by civilized nations for the protection of the lives of neutrals and 
noncombatants, and to the end that the prohibition of the use of sub- 
marines as commerce destroyers shall be universally accepted as a part 
of the law of nations they now accept that prohibition as henceforth 
binding as between themselves and they invite all other nations to 
adhere thereto. 

If article 4 should be accepted in good faith as it is written, 
it would practically prohibit the use of submarines as they were 
used during the war. 

Mr. LODGE. For the destruction of commerce. Nothing af- 
fects their use for military purposes. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; but, as a matter of faet, the sub- 
uuirine did very little service in the war except in the destruc- 
tion of commerce. 

Mr. LODGE. That is quite true. Their formidable qualities 
were entirely in the destruction of merchant vessels. 

Mr. BORAH. They are not so useful for war purposes; they 
are principally useful for destroying commerce. 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely. 

Mr. BORAH. As the instrument is fit for no other use, it 
will likely be used for that purpose. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no better lawyer than the Senator 
from Idaho, and he has noticed, undoubtedly, that articles 1 
and 2 state the accepted rules of international law. Those 
were accepted by the signatories. Those are the recognized pro- 
visions of international law. 

Article 4 is a new proposition entirely, applied only to sub- 
niarines, 

Mr. BORAH. And if accepted and lived up to in good faith, 
it would really have the effect of limiting the use of submarines. 

Mr. LODGE. It would limit their use to purely military 
purposes. 

Mr. BORAH. That is true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts that the reading of the treaty 
article by article be omitted? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At the risk of having it thought that 
I am out of sympathy with the dictates of humanity, I desire 
to make a few observations concerning article 5 of this treaty, 
which has to do with the use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, 
or other gases, and all analogous liquids, materials, or devices. 

I know full well that there is a very strong and widespread 
sentiment, not only in this country but in other countries, 
against what is known as chemical warfare, and I notice that 
the first paragraph of this article refers to its use as having 
been “ justly condemned” by the general opinion of the civilized 
world. In my judgment, a large number of people very much 
misunderstand the actual results of chemical warfare. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator goes into 
that, he did not quite complete the reading of the article. Of 
course, he is aware of the fact that the use is prohibited by 
The Hague convention, and it received the assent of all the 
powers of the world. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ° It did not receive the assent of-all the 
powers of the world. The American delegates refused to agree. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator refer to both treaties? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The American delegation at The Hague 
convention, which promulgated the prohibition against the use 
of poisonous gas, declined to agree. 

Mr. LODGE. Declined to agree to the use of poison gas? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Declined to agree to the prohibition 
of it. 

Mr. LODGE. To the prohibition of all poison gas? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. As I was saying, I think a large 
number of people misunderstand the actual effect of this method 








of warfare. Comparatively speaking, when it was first used in 
this war it was new, it was mysterious, it was horrifying. Like 
wise, in its immediate effect it was cruel, as are all methods of 
warfare, as are all weapons. But an examination of the annual 
report of the Surgeon General of the Army for the year 1920 dis- 
closes some rather interesting facts as to the actual effect of 
this weapon when used upon belligerents, upon troops in action. 

During the war the American Expeditionary Forces suffered 
in battle casualties—that is, killed and wounded—to the number 
of 258,338 men. Of these 34,249 died on the field of battle; 
13,691 died in hospitals as the result of their injuries incurred 
in battle. There were admitted to the hospitals, exclusive of 
marines, 224,089 men. Of this number 70,552, or 27.3 per cent 
of the whole number, were suffering from gas alone. Of the 
70,552 gas cases onty 1.221 died. Of the 153,537 admitted to the 
hospitals suffering from bullets, high explosives, and other 
methods of war except gas, 12,470 died. I think it is a gen- 
erous estimate to state that 200 men in the entire American 
Expeditionary Forces were killed on the field of battle by gas 
alone. The deaths which did occur from gas occurred in much 
the larger proportion after the expiration of two, three, four, 
or five days, when the soldier had been brought back to a 
hospital. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have not been following the Senator very 
closely. Is his argument confined to the use of gas between 
belligerents ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not entirely. I will come to that later. 

If we assume that about 200 men were killed upon the field of 
battle by gas alone, and hence were not included in the 1,221 
who died in hospitals as a result of gas, we would then have 
1,441 men in the American Expeditionary Forces who died from 
gas. That is less than 2 per cent of the entire number of men 
gassed. If we take the 187,586 men who were injured by bullets, 
high explosives, bombs, bayonets, hand grenades, and so forth, 
we find that 46,449 died, more than 24 per cent. Therefore the 
death rate from gas is one-twelfth the death rate from high 
explosives and bullets. A soldier, therefore, who suffered a gas 
injury had twelve times the chance for his life that the man 
had who suffered from bullet or high explosive wound. I think 
this fact is not generally well known. 

The question has come up quite often since this new method 
of warfare was engaged in—engaged in first by the Germans in 
violation of their agreement to refrain from its use, an agree- 
ment reached in The Hague convention—as to the after effects 
of gas. 

The impression has gone forth that a man who has been 
gassed is disabled to a greater or. less degree for the rest of 
his life, and especially that a predisposition toward tubercu- 
losis has been set up in his system. Some figures on that are 
rather interesting. In the Sugeon General’s report for the year 
1920 we find this paragraph: ; 





One hundred and seventy-three cases of tuberculosis occurred during 
the year 1918 among the 70,552 men who had been gassed in action. 
The number of cases of tuberculosis for each 1,000 men gassed was 
2.45. Since the annual rate of+ occurrence of tuberculosis among 
enlisted men serving in Europe in 1918 was 3.50 and in 1919 4.30 per 
1,000, it would seem to be apparent that tuberculosis did not occur 
any more frequently among the soldiers who had been gassed than 
among those who had not been. 

Mr. President, without attempting to go into extended re- 
marks, or of course attempting to give my opinion as that of 
one learned in these matters, I think an examination of the 
medical authorities and the investigations made by physicians 
among disabled men in the United States, in France, and in 
Great Britain will disclose the fact that the theory that gas 
injuries are conducive to tuberculosis is exploded. In fact, 
some of the most eminent investigators of the question have 
stated, after the most exhaustive investigations, that they are 
unable to ascertain any marked predisposition toward tubercu- 
losis among those who have suffered from gas. I am well 
aware that these conclusions reached by men who have studied 
the question are not in accordance with the public sentiment 
of the time. I think, however, they are worth relating. 

Something has been said upon more than one occasion con- 
cerning the effect of gas poisoning upon the eyes. If, again, we 
will take the Surgeon General's report, we will find that 86 men 
in the American Expeditionary Forces were totally blinded—lost 
the sight of both eyes—440 were partially blinded in both eyes, 
and 644 were blinded in one eye. Of the gassed patients it is 
stated that 4 wefe blinded in both and 25 in one eve, a total of 
29. These 29 were only 3.85 per cent of all those suffering 
blindness in one or both eyes. In other words, the bullets or 
high explosives and other methods of warfare than gas were 
responsible for twenty-five times as many bliaded as the gas, 
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Mr. President, chemical warfare accounted in the British 
Army during the last 16 months of the war, which was approxi- 
mately the period of our participation in the war, for 160,000 
gas casualties. The death rate of that 160,000 was 2.5 per cent, 
about one-eleventh of the death rate among those who suffered 
from bullets and high explosives and shells. 

Chemical warfare during our participation in the war ac- 
counted for 30 per cent of all the casualties in the American 
Expeditionary Forces. It accounted for a like percentage of 
casualties in the British service and, I assume, a like percentage 
in the French service. 

I know I am speaking in contradiction of a very well-defined 
public sentiment, but, nevertheless, I think I am justified in 
making this observation. The question has occurred to me, Can 
any weapon which in a great war accounts for one-third of all 
the casualties be definitely and finally barred fronr use in the 
wars of the future? Will a nation in the future, with its back 
to the wall, fighting desperately for its life, refrain from using a 
weapon against the soldiers of its enemies which the last war 
has shown accounts for 30 per cent of the casualties? 

It is easy, Mr. President, to declare prohibitions against the 
use of weapons in warfare. If I read history aright, the same 
protest was made against gunpowder many generations ago. 
It became too effective, however, for any nation to decline to 
use it if its life were threatened. I fear, should another great 
war curse the world and nations be driven to desperation in 
protecting themselves against what they may consider to be 
unprovoked and piratical attack, that when that day shall come 
article 5 of the pending treaty will not be worth the paper it 
is written on. Speaking for myself alone, I am not enthusiastic 
about entering into declarations concerning which there is a 
very strong probability of violation in the future. 

War is cruelty organized. We can not escape that conclusion. 
All war is cruel. There is not a weapon used in it that is not 
eruel. Which is the more cruel, a high-explosive shell which 
tears off a man’s arm and blinds him and condemns him for 
the rest of his poor life to stagger down the pathway toward 
the grave, never free from suffering, or a gas wound which 
mutilates not at all and from which the medical records now 
show the soldier, in a comparatively short time in an over- 
whelming majority of cases, entirely recovers? If we are to 
draw the line of demarcation as between a more cruel weapon 
and a less cruel weapon, frankly I can not see why it should 
be drawn ‘in favor of the high-explosive shell and against the 
gas, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest to the Senator, while I rather 
sympathize with his argument, that after all the use of poisonous 
gases is only in its infancy, and if we permit the cultivation 
und development of the poison-gas science it may be a much 
more terrific and destructive element in the next war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Doubtless that is true. The same de- 
gree of progress, however, could be noted in high explosives. 
The high explosive was never used to any considerable degree 
until this war. Of course, gunpowder was used for a long time 
before, but not high explosive as now known. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator says he is very much of the 
opinion that article 5 would become a dead letter in some emer- 
gencies which he has described. I have no doubt at all but what 
that would be true; but does not the Senator think that the 
same rule would apply, for instance, with reference to sub- 
marines? Does the Senator think that any nation which was 
fighting for its life would hesitate to use its submarines against 
a merchant vessel which was feeding its enemy? I think that a 
man carrying on the war at the head of the army or at the head 
of the navy who would give orders that merchant vessels should 
be respected which were carrying food to the enemy that was 
pushing him to the wall would be immediately displaced and 
somebody else put in his place. 





Mr. WADSWORTH. I think there is this distinction: The 
submarine as used in the last war was used very largely 


against noncombatants, against the passengers and crews of 
merchant vessels, unarmed and helpless. When it is used 
against a belligerent vessel, a vessel of war, I think it is just 
as merciful and just as cruel as the high-powered shell from the 
14-inch gun, not much more, not much less. What I have been 
arguing about is the use of chemical warfare between armies 
and between navies, which use is prohibited by the pending 
treaty. The use of the submarine against war vessels is not pro- 
hibited by the treaty. 





Mr. BORAH. No; but the submarine is practically worth- 
less as a war vessel, as the records of the last war show. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would hardly subscribe to that. There 
were a good many vessels sunk by submarines. 

Mr. BORAH. If Mr. Lee, who represented the English Gov- 
ernment, is correct in his figures, which I have, it was prac- 
tically a useless war instrument. It accomplished very little in 
that respect. Its efficiency in effect was wholly with reference 
to the destruction of commerce. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was the principal use made of it, 
of course, by the Imperial German Government, and yet it was 
made use of by the German Government and by the other 
belligerents in attacks upon war vessels; but this treaty does 
not pretend to prevent or prohibit that. 

Mr. President, it has seemed to me there has been much mis- 
understanding about this weapon which is now called new: 
yet I think centuries ago certain gases were used in the wars 
of the ancient peoples; Greek fire was used; but, as I under 
stand, article 5 might be construed to prohibit a flaming liquid? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The question is, Can the treaty pre- 
vent one of two armies or prevent both armies from using 
weapons which will tend to destroy their respective enemies? 
I contend that no treaty can do that. Not only is war cruelty 
organized, but war is waged for destruction, and if the whole 
world knows that every chemical industrial plant within the 
borders of a nation stands ready any day of the year to turn 
out a weapon such as poison gas, which may be used by its 
soldiers in the field in the next great war, if there shall be 
another, the whole world will use that weapon. Not a day goes 
by in the industries of the United States but what poison gas 
is made as an incident to industry. Take chlorine. It is made 
from common salt; it is used all over this country to purify 
the water supplies of cities. Phosgene is used for exceedingly 
important industrial purposes. 

Poison gas is used for the whitening of print paper, which 
makes it possible for newspapers to be printed in the form in 
which they now appear. These elements are used every day 
in our industrial life. Can any Senator tell me, that being the 
case and the weapon standing ready to hand in the event of a 
desperate struggle between armies, no army will use it, es- 
pecially when it is known that in the last great war the 
weapon accounted for 30 per cent of all the casualties? Let 
us look things straight in the face as practical people. 

It would be a blessing, Mr. President, could we abolish all 
these cruelties, such as the high explosives and the airplane 
bomb. Can there be anything much more cruel in its effects 
than a 2.000-pound bomb dropped from an airplane, literally 
tearing men to pieces? Nothing is said in this treaty about the 
use of airplanes which fly in the dark of the night and drop 
their loads of destruction upon huddled human beings, be 
they soldiers or civilians. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. Does not the Senator believe that all these 
horrors will be things of the past when we shall have ratified 
the pending treaties? I understood that the purpose of this 
treaty was to secure the peace of the world. If that is not its 
purpose, I should like to know what its purpose is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand the Senator’s sarcasm. 

Mr. FRANCE. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
New York, who is the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, if these treaties are merely treaties to make new rules 
for warfare, or if they are treaties to secure the peace of the 
world? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircncock] pointed to the possible development of this weapon 
if it is not prohibited. There is no possible way of preventing 
its development. It is being developed to-day. If we should 
disband our Army and our Navy completely, it would still be 
developed in our industries. It is being developed in every in- 
dustrial country of the world. The industries to which I have 
referred have been familiar with the effects of gas upon the hu- 
man organism for Many years, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In connection with what the Sena- 
tor from New York has said, that this development will go on, I 
desire to remind him that we were told a week ago that it was 
the purpose of the British Government to prosecute experiments 
for the purpose of producing more deadly guses, not that it in- 
tends to precipitate the use of them but {o be in readiness in 
ease another country should do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Exactly. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the other country will 
be prosecuting similar experiments; so that the work of devel- 
oping this weapon expressly for the purpose of war will appar- 
ently go on. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Inevitably. Mr. President, no nation in 
its senses will dare to refrain from developing it in research. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What I mean is that it will not be 
necessary to rely upon such development as may take place in 
industrial life; the development will apparently go on by the 
nations themselves for the express purpose of using gases in 
war in case of an exigency. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Montana has cited 
the case of Great Britain; I am not familiar with that; but 
why not be perfectly frank about it? We are doing it. 

Mr. BORAH. And on a very large scale. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We are developing chemical warfare. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I referred to a statement made 
ubout a week ago to the effect that British experts were over 
here in this country examining into the developments and ex- 
perimentations that have been taking place here in the Chemical 
Warfare Service of our Army with a view to acquainting them- 
selves with such improvements as we have made, and it was in 
that connection stated to be the purpose of the War Department 
fully to expose to the British experts everything that had been 
done here, so that they might have the advantage of any im- 
provements and progress that had been made in that direction 
by our Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no doubt about that. Not only 
will development go on in industry inevitably—we could not 
stop it if we tried to—but every nation will endeavor, in the 
open or behind closed doors, to continue its research under gov- 
ernmental auspices, for no nation will dare take a chance. 
Poison gases have proved too effective a weapon to be ignored. 
I should be much discouraged if the Army of the United States 
ceased to experiment in the perfection of gas masks on account 
of this treaty. We do not dare stop endeavoring to perfect a 
mask which will protect our soldiers in the event that their 
enemy shall use gas against them, and the only way to perfect 
«a mask is to experiment with the gases and to see what kind of 
gases will penetrate the masks. So the entire research circle is 
involved. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 





The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York | 


yield further to the Senator from Montana? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire whether 


the production of poisonous gases and the prosecution of ex- | 


periments for the purpose of developing this weapon has not 
been restricted in Germany by the combined action of the Allies? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I think it has been. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Would it not be possible, then, to 
restrict the development by various nations in exactly the same 
way? In other words, in addition to the agreement here not to 
use poison gas, might it not be advisable to have a further pro- 


vision to the effect that no nation shall conduct researches for | 


the purpose of developing gases as a weapon of warfare, and 
providing for reports and inspection exactly as in the case of 
Germany? Would it not be possible in that way to restrict the 
research to industrial activities? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think not, Mr. President. Two, three. 
or five nations might enter into an agreement to restrict re- 
search work in gases projected for war purposes, but we could 
not stop private citizens of a country engaging in such research 
work; that would be utterly impossible. We might just as well 
enter into an agreement prohibiting a group of nations from 
conducting research in ballistics and in the tensile strength of 
steel in order to prevent in the future guns being manufactured 
which will shoot more than 70 miles, as the Big Bertha, fired 
by the Germans, did during the recent war. We can not stop 
these activities. 

It may be discouraging for a Senator to make such an ad- 
mission, but, Mr. President, we have got to look facts in the 
face; we can not stop research work. When a weapon is in- 








whole opposing force out of action and yet not injure perma- 
nently a man in that force. 

I think article 5 is drawn somewhat carelessly. It starts out 
with this paragraph, although this is not apropos of my argu- 
ment, Mr. President— a 

The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, and all 
analogous liquids, materials, or devices, having been justly condemned 
by the —- opinion of the civilized world and a prohibition of such 


use having been declared in treaties to which a majority of the civilized 
powers are parties—— 


The phrase “ other gases” is all inclusive. It reads: 
Asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases. 


Mr. LODGE. To be used in war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but there are gases used in war 
other than asphyxiating or poisonous gases. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What for? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For balloons, such as helium gas, and 
hydrogen. A _ strict construction would seem to prevent the 
use of any gas in war. Undoubtedly that is not meant. 

I glance at the French text, and notice that the phrase is: 

Gaz asphyxiants, toxiques ou similaires. 


It would seem in the French text that the word “ similaires ” 
ties the matter up, but in the English text the equivalent of 
“similaires ” is not used. That, however, is a point of com- 
paratively small importance. 

I make these observations, lonely as I may be while making 
them, because I honestly believe that the condemnation referred 
to in article 5 as a “just condemnation” is not a just con- 
demnation; that this form of warfare is not more cruel than 
other forms: in fact, the figures show that it is less cruel. I 
know, too, that there is a very grave dread that chemical war- 
fare gases may be used indiscriminately against civilian popu- 
lations. That is true; but so can every other weapon used 
prior to the World War and during the World War be used 
against civilian populations. Cities were shelled by  high- 
explosive shells; Paris was bombarded by the so-called Big 
Bertha at a distance of 72 miles. 

Many more people in the cities of Paris and London, innocent 
civilians, were brutally killed by high explosives than were 
kill by gases. In fact, I think none were killed by gases. The 
German planes that bombarded London at night and Paris at 
night dropped high explosives upon innocent people. ‘To my 
mind that is contrary to the laws and usages of war. But I 
do not recollect that any specific prohibition of the use of high 
explosives on that account has been agreed upon by any two 
nations. And so if we are measuring and comparing cruelties 
and the dangers to civilians while a great war is going on, for 
the life of me I can not see how the danger is any greater 
when it is accompanied by the use of chemical warfare gases 
than it is when chemical warfare gases are not used. 

In my humble judgment article 5 of this treaty will neither 
add to nor detract from the cruelty of war. My dread is that 
it will be disregarded, and once more a group of great powers 
will in the end convict themselves of insincerity. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am never very sure about my 
own memory, but I find that I was not niistaken in saying that 
the United States signed the treaties prohibiting the use of 
poison and poisoned weapons. 

By the first Hague convention it was prohibited— 

To employ poison or poisoned arms. 


And it was signed by Mr. Stanford Newel. I think the 
Senator probably overlooked it by looking at the adhesions on 


| the first page. We signed; we did not adhere. 


The second Hague convention—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? I have not examined that in some time, but my recol- 
lection is so clear that the American delegates declined to 
adhere or to agree on that occasion 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, they signed. They did not ad- 
here, of course. They signed. The powers that adhered were 





| the powers that did not sign, but adhered afterwards. 


vented by a private citizen, whether it be a Colt automatic or a | 


Browning machine gun, if he is a patriotic citizen, he tukes it 


first to his Government, and if the Government can use it, is the | 
Government to say to him, “ No; you must stop your efforts | 


toward developing that gun”? The Government will never do it 


| 


in the world. Nor can we stop the development of the use of | 


gases. It will go on inevitably; it will go on to the end of time, 
in my humble judgment. We may not live to see the day, but 
for one I would not be the least surprised if chemical warfare, 
developed to its highest point of perfection, made war infinitely 
more merciful than it is to-day. It is quite within the realm 
of possibility that gases shall be developed which shall put a 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I will take the Senator’s word for it, if 
it is in that book; but it is contrary to the testimony given 
before our committee. 

Mr. LODGE. That is possible. 

In the second Hague convention this language is used: 

In addition to the prohibitions provided by special conventions it is 
especially forbidden— 

To employ poison or poisoned weapons. 


That treaty was signed by Joseph H. Choate, Horace Porter, 
U. M. Rose, David Jayne Hill, (. S. Sperry, and William I. 
Buchanan on the part of the United States. The ratification 
there was deposited at The Hague. In the first Hague con- 
vention Mr. Stanford Newel, minister at The Hague, signed, 
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and, of course, the name of the United States did not appear 
in the list of adhesions at the beginning. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With no reservation? 

Mr. LODGE. No reservation that I can find at all. We have 
reseyvations, but not on that subject. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is quite possible—in fact, it is more 
than possible; it is probable, now—that I was mistaken; but 
[I invite the Senator’s attention to the result. The nations 
paid no attention to it. 

Mr. LODGE. That is quite true, yes; but I think, if the 
Senator will pardon me, that that is no argument. Undoubtedly 
the number of deaths in this war arising from poisoned wells 
Was very small. Is that a reason fer restoring to general use 
the poisoning of wells, which has been driven out of use simply 
by the effect of public opinion? 

This clause in this treaty is not expected to prevent the use of 
poison gases at present. It is expected to do something toward 
crystallizing the public opinion of the world against it, and try- 
ing to make that public opinion more effective. I am aware 
that the losses of life in this war from poison gases were less 
than those from high explosives and ether weapons; but it 
hardly seems to me an argument to say that because you kill 
more men with shells, therefore it is well to add another method 
of killing them. It seems to me just as well to get rid of 
methods of killing men, and to limit them as much as possible. 
The only way in which you can ever reach it is by the effect of 
public opinion. That is all that this clause is intended to 
effect. It is hoped that it will have some effect in that way. 

It was obvious to the conference that it’ was impossible to 
make regulations for the production or the use of these poison 
guses, because they were made in the production of dyes and 
in all sorts of chemical productions of different kinds, and 
could not be dealt with. At least, no way yet has been found 
for their regulation or contrel for use in war; but there is the 
hope that public opinion may be crystallized against them, and 
T do not think it is an argument against a thing of this sort, 
any more than it is an argument to say, “ What is the use of 
having statutes against murder? There are lots of murders. 
They will go on just the same. What is the use of passing 
statutes?” 

In some way we want to build up public opinion, and the at- 
tempt was made here. It was made at The Hague. Of course, 
no attention was paid to it in the war. If the world is cursed 
with another such war, I dare say they will break eut and use 
poison gases again; but there is always the hope that the opin- 
ion of the world may be so crystallized that it will prevent it, 
as public opinion alone has practically prevented the poisoning 
of wells or the giving of no quarter to prisoners. That has 
been done simply by the opinion of the werld, and perhaps we 
shall get an opinion of the world by and by that will gradually 
be against all these methods; and if we can do something to 
stop one it is already something gained, and that was all. It 
is a repetition of what The Hague convention said, and was 
done with the same purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If no 
amendment be proposed as in Committee of the Whole, it will 
be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I simply desire the 
record to show my disagreement with article 5. Apparently I 
am not to have an opportunity to vote on it. 

The treaty was reported te the Senate without amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no amendment in the 
Senate, without objection the resolution of ratification will be 
presented to the Senate. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution of ratification, as 
follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consert to the ratification of Dxeecutive M, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, a treaty between the United 
States, the British Empire, Franee, Italy, and Japan relating to the 
use of submarines and noxious gases in warfare, concluded at Wash- 
ington February 6, 1922. 

The VICE PRESTDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution of ratification. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Illinois |[Mr. McKrniry]. 
I understand that if present he would vote as I shall vote, and 
therefore I will vote. I vote ‘ yea.” 

I also desire to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Roginson] on official business. If present, he would vote 
*“ vea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CurLrerson’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLsBerson] is unavoid- 
ably absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have q gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ker. 
LeeG]. I am advised that if he were present he would vote as 
I shall vote, and I therefore vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL (when Mr. Smirn’s name was called). 
league [Mr. SmirH] is absent on official business. 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 
I am informed that if that Senator were present he would vote 
as I intend to yote, and therefore I am at liberty to vote, | 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson], who, if present, would vote as I shall do. T there. 
fore feel at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Has the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with that Senator, but I 
understand that if present he would vote as I intend to vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. My colleague, the senior Senator fromm 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], is absent on business of the Senate. 
If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. My colleague [Mr. FLercrer] is tempo- 
rarily absent from the Senate on official business. He is paired 
with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bax], and if pres- 
ent would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BraNprecEer] on account of ill- 
ness. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McK1n- 
LEY], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. NircHorson], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harrenp], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK], and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] 
are absent on business of the Senate. If present, all these 
Senators would vete “ vea.” 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. pu Pont], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kettoac}, 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. NEwBEerry] are necessarily 


My col- 
If he were 


absent. If present, they would vote “ yea.” 
Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Herrin], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 


McKeLar], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jongs], an 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] are absent on 
official business. If present, they would all vote “ yea.” 
The roll call resulted—yeas, 72, nays 0, as follows: 
YEAS—72. 





Ashurst France McNary Smoot 
Ball I’relinghuysen Moses Spencer 
Borah Gerry Myers Stanfield 
Broussard Glass Nelson Stanley 
Bursum Gooding New Sterling 
Calder Hale Oddie Sutheria nd 
Cameron Harris Overman Swanson 
Capper Harrison Owen Townsend 
Caraway Hitcheock Pepper Trammell 
Colt Johnson Phipps Underwood 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis King Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Dial La Follette Pomerene Warren 
Dillingham Lenroot Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Edge Ledge Sheppard Watson, Ind. 
Elkins McCormick Shields Weller 
Ernst McCumber Shortridge Williams 
Fernald McLean Simmons Wiliis 

NOT VOTING—24. 
Brandegee Heflin McKellar Page 
Crow Jones, N. Mex. McKinley Ransdell 
Culberson Kellogg Newberry Reed 
du Pont Kendrick Nicholson Robinson 
Fletcher Keyes Norbeck Smith 
Harreld Ladd Norris Wadsworth 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas are 72, nays none. T'wo- 
thirds of the Senators present having voted in the affirmative, 
the Senate advises and consents to the ratification of the treaty. 


TREATY CONCERNING CHINESE PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shall not ask the Senate to 
continue with the consideration of the next treaty, but I ask 
that it may be taken up, so that it will be before the Senate 
and be the unfinished busimess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 'The Chair lays before the Senate 
the treaty, which will be read by title. 





The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Executive P—A _ treaty between the United States, Belgium, the 
ritish Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and 
Portugal relating to principles and policies to be followed in matters 
coneerning China, concluded at Washington February 6, 1922. 

Mr. LODGE. TI shall call the treaty up in the morning, and 
hope to have it disposed of. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Mr. CUMMINS. As in legislative session, I report favorably, 
without amendment, from the Committee on the Judiciary the 
bill (H. R. 9979) to amend an act entitled “An act granting a 
charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs,” and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing a charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs,” approved 
March 3, 1901, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

‘Sec. 2. That the said corporation is authorized te acquire, by devise, 
bequest, or otherwise, hold, purchase, and convey such real and per- 
-onal estate as shall or may be required fer the purposes of its incor- 
poration not exceeding $500,000, with autherity in said corporation, 
should it be by it deemed necessary se to do, to mortgage or otherwise 
encumber the real estate which it may hereafter own or acquire and 
inay give therefor such evidences of indebtedness as such corporation 
imty decide upon.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill¥ 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without anrendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PEACE PORTAL BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 

Mr. LODGE. Before moving to go into secret executive ses- 
sion I offer the resolution which I send to the desk, for which I 
ask, present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 263), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States desires to express its 
cordial sympathy with the erection and dedieation of the peace portal 
hetween the Dominion of Canada and the United States as a memorial 
of the peaceful relations so long existing between the two countries, and 
extends to Samuel Hill and his associates its warm appreciation of 
their valued services in promoting this new bond of friendship between 
Canada and the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by 
“nanimously agreed to. 


Is there objection to the immediate 


The Secretary will read the reso- 


unanimous consent and 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proeeed to the con- 
sideration of executive business in closed executive session. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutés spent 
in executive session the deors were reopened. 

RECESS. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take a recess in open 
executive session until to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the 
Senate, in open executive session, took a recess until to-morrow, 
Thursday, March 30, 1922, at 12 e’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Hrecutive nominations received by the Senate March 29 (legis- 
lative day of March 16), 1922. 
Unitrep States Pusric HRaLttH SERVICE. 

Asst. Surg. John F. Mahoney to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the United States Public Health Service, to rank as such from 
March 18, 1922. 

Asst. Surg. Marion F. Haralson to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the United States Publie Health Service, to rank as such 
from March 18, 1922. 

APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
AIR SERVICE. 

First Lieut. William Lewis Wheeler, Infantry, with rank from 

July 1, 1920. : 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
CHAPLAINS. 
To be chaplains, with rank of captain, from Mareh 23, 1922. 
Chaplain Frank Campion Arnestrong. 
Chaplain Nathaniel Alexander Jones, 
Chaplain George Runyan Longbrake, 
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PoOSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA. 

Joseph C. Dutra to be postmaster at Chula Vista, Calif., in 
place of G. A. Wiard. Incumbent'’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

Fred ©. Alexander to be postmaster at Yosemite National 
Park (late Yosemite), Calif., in place of M. A. Thornton, re- 
moved. 

Bertha Johason to be postmaster at Cutler, Calif. 
came presidential October 1, 1921. 

GEORGIA. 


James M,. Lawson, jr., to be pestmaster at Aragon, Ga. 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Thomas W. Cobb to be postmaster at Warthen, Ga. 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

James W. Long to be postmaster at Ashburif, Ga., in place of 
J. F. Jenkins. Incumbent’s commission expired August 7, 1921. 
IDAHO. 

William W. McNair to be postmaster at Middleton, Idaho, 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Arthur W. Gayle to be postmaster at Dubois, Idahe, in place 
of J. E. Paul, Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 


Office be- 


Office 


Office be- 


INDIANA, 

John W. Williams te be postmaster at Walton, Ind. 
became presidential January 1, 1920. 

William M. Lyon to be postmaster at Hillsbero, Ind., in place 
of H. J. Harris, resigned. 

William E. Robinson to be postmaster at Jeffersonville, Ind., 
in place of J. E. Burke. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
21, 1921. 

Ulysses G. Butcher to be postmaster at Oakland City, Ind., 
in place ef Curtis Butler, resigned. 

IOWA. 


Glen M. Reynolds to be postmaster at Irwin, Iowa, in place 
of W. S. Branson, deceased. 
KENTUCKY. 
Lillian G. Hall to be postmaster at Eddyville, Ky., in place of 


P. C. Mayhugh. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 


Office 


MAINE, 


Ivory J. Bradbury to be postmaster at Hollis Center, Me. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


George B. Waterman to be postmaster at Williamstown, Mass., 
in place of P. J. Dempsey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. , 

MISSISSIPPI. 

William B. Stone to be postmaster at Fulton, 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

Henry P. Patton to be postmaster at Sardis, Miss., in place of 
J. H. McCraw. Ineumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 


Miss. Office be- 


MISSOURI. 

Archie C. Atterberry to be postmaster at 
place of W. N. Bledsoe. 
8, 1922. 

John W. Smith to be postmaster at Browning, Mo., in place 
of J. R. Willinms, resigned. 


Atlanta, Mo., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Mareh 


NEBRASKA, 


Chester W. Harris to be postmaster at Ansley, Nebr., in place 
of L. D. Russell, removed. 
| Herbert C. Robbins to be postmaster at Wallace, Nebr., in 
| place of H. C. Robbins. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
| 6, 1921. 
| NEW YORK. 
| George E. Opdyke to be postmaster at Landing, N. Y., in place 
of G. E. Opdyke. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1921. 

John B. Read to be postmaster at Poland, N. Y 
Thomas McMahon. 
1920. 


, in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired Muy 15, 


| NORTH CAROLINA, 
A. Eugene Ward to be postmaster at Lake Junaluska, N. C, 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 
OHIO. 
Frank A. 
Ohio. 


Hawkins to be postmaster at West Farmington, 
Office became presidential Oetober 1, 1921. 
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OKLAHOMA, 


William A. Geren to be postmaster at Wetumka, Okla., in 
place of J, C. Puryear, resigned. 
OREGON, 
John A. MeCall to be postmaster at Klamath Falls, Oreg., in 


place of W. A. Delzell. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Julia A. Ernst to be postmaster at Beavertown, Pa. 

came presidential July 1, 1921. 
TEN NESSEE 

Hilary R. Vaughn to be postmaster at Hendersonville, Tenn. | 

Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 
TEXAS. 

frances Ruge fo be postmaster at Bandera, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1920. | 

Claud A. Howard to be postmaster at Bronson, Tex., in place | 


Office be- 


of €. A. Howard Incumbent’s commission expired January | 
24, 1922 | 
VERMONT. | 

Walter J. Reirden to be postmaster at Richford, Vt., in place 


of <. M 


24, 1922 


Boright. Incumbent’s commission expired January 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Vrecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 29 (legis- 
lative day of March 16), 1922. 
JUSTICE OF SUPREME Court OF HaAwatlt. 


Peters to be chief justice, Supreme Court of the Ter- | 
Hawaii. 


CHIE 
Kimil ©, 
ritory of 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF SUPREME CouRT oF HAWAIL. 
Antonio M. Perry to be associate justice, Supreme Court of | 
the Territory of Hawati | 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 
Albert L. Sittel to be United States marshal, southern district 
of California 
\V. I’. Appleby to be United States marshal, western district 
of lennessee 
POSTMASTERS, 
ARKANSAS. 
James H. Elkins, Blytheville. 
Cdwin ©, Widener, Delight. 
Benjamin W. Allen, Hamburg. 
[da Barns. Heber Springs 
Henry R. Osterholt, Jerome. 
Juaimes F. Rieves, Marion. 
Grace P. Stark, Marked Tree 
John Q. Skipper, Morrillton. 
Edward L. Hamilton, MeCrory. 
Henry Bringman, Pine Bluff 
William ©. Roberts, Sheridan. 
Lee R see Swifton. 
Ddgar KE. Hudspeth, Texarkana. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Tittt, Seymour 
DELA W ARE, 
Miller, Camden. 


William S 


Stephen W 


Arthur S. Hearn, Laurel, 
Mark L. Davis, Milford. 
Josiah D. Robbins, Milton. 
Wiltard L. Hurris, Wyoming. 


FLORIDA. 
Hildreth, jr., Live Oak, 
GEORGIA, 


Charles N 


Henry A. Moses, Uvalda. 
Emmett D. Dial, Woodstock, 
IDATLO, 
Beuisnmin O. Braham, Wellogg. 
INDIANA, 
Joseph A. Spears, Loogootee 
LOWA 
Sid J. Backus, Algona 
Laura M. Smith, Montour 
KANSAS, 
William R. Logan, Eskridge } 
Heurvy Uhtlenhop, Leonardville. 
leo Herrman, Liebenthal 
Philip S. MeMullen, Norwich. 
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, KENTUCKY, 
Wyatt M. Insko, Carlisle. 
Francis A. Wiseman, Cecilia. 
Snowden Shirley, Sanders. 
Albert R. Hornback, Sonora. 

LOUISIANA, 
Esther Boudreaux, Donner. 
Harry J. Monroe, Elton, : 
Carl C. Brown, Haynesville. 
Dennis M. Foster, jr., Lake Charles. 
MAINE, 


Everard J. Cove, Biddeford. 
William C. Bryant, Lewiston. 
Robert A. Alexander, Saco. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Russell EK. McKenzie, Foxboro. 
William 8S. Curtis, Hanover. 
Samuel F. Brown, Indian Orchard. 
Harry EK. King, Millis. 
Arthur I. Randall, Rockland. 
Thaddeus B. Fenno, Westminster. 
Benjamin R. Gifford, Woods Hole. 
MICHIGAN, 
Lewis J. Hough, Flushing. 
MINNESOTA, 
John J. Fitzgerald, De Graff. 
Otto C. H. Heinzel, Sauk Rapids. 
Edward B. Hicks, Winona, 
MISSOURL, 
Russell E. Worth, Bogard. 
Fred R. Moran, Branson, 
Alfred L. Jenkins, Chula, 
Ada C, Luna, Gainesville. 
Lewis E. Nicholson, Green Ridge. 
Avery P. Blankenship, Holcomb. 
Joseph Snider, Ludlow. 
Mary Shivers, Malden. 
Mary E. Blackburn, Malta Bend, 
Lawrence J. Glover, Newark. 
Henry Dodge, New London. 
I'red M. Meinert, O'Fallon. 
MONTANA, 
Leontine M. Turco, Absarokee, 
James N. Starbuck, Valier. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Albert C. Cochran, Andover. : 
Dana B. Rounds, Hill. 
NEW JERSEY, 
I'red ‘D. Matteson, Berlin. 
Charles Morgenweck, sr., Egg Harbor City. 
Mary E. Cubberley, Hamilton Square. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Claud E. Herndon, Cloudcroft. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Marion B. Prescott, Ayden. 
Jethro A. Hooper, Elizabeth City. 
Otis M. Davis, Fremont. 
Walter H. Finch, Kittrell. 
Mack H. Brantley, Spring Hope. 
Charles M. Freeman. Troy. 
OKLAHOMA, 
LeRoy K. Butts, El Reno. 
James W. Elliott, Fairland. 
George M. Caldwell, Maramec. 
Dan Voorhees, Walters. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Henry D. Banks, East Greenwich. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Thomas J. Karnes, Georgetown. 
TENNESSEE. 
Mamie B. Riley, Humboldt. 
Solomon Seches, Memphis. 
Helen M. Ruef, Sewanee. 
Ocie GC. Hawkins, Stanton. 
TEXAS. 
Charles E, Wood, Alto. 
Hugo Simon, Farmersville. 
Lee K. McKewen, Huntington, 
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Wilmer D. Randolph, Menard. 
Augustus 8. Hightower, Millsap. 
Thomas A. Matlock, Petrolia. 
Hugh D. Burleson, Streetman. 
Frank L. Irwin, Terrel. 
John Plummer, Thurber. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 
Seott Straley, Janelew. : 
Herman H. Haeberle, Macdonald. 
John W. Kastle, jr., Martinsburg. 
J. Carlin Hustead, Meadowbrook. 
William N. Cummins, Red Jacket. 
Mamie H. Barr, Winfield. 

WISCONSIN. 

Theodore Buehler, jr., Alma. 
James W. Simmons, Corliss. 
emma Thompson, Deer Park. 
Harry J. Lugner, Nashotah. 
Carlton C. Good, Neshkoro. 
Harry B. Loper, West De Pere. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, March 29, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’cloek noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father of infinite truth and wisdom: Look upon us 
and see that our minds are awake with good desire. We accept 
this day as having some good meaning. Thou wilt not disap- 
point us; direct Thy purpese and in all diligence and high 
expectation may it be accomplished. Be with the family that 
is just now in the shadows of their sacred dead. Comfort 
them in faith that the blossom of the pure womanhood has 
only been transplanted to the gardens of God. Shed Thy light 
upon us that understanding and knowledge may prevail. We 
ask for true strength and true greatness to be revealed unto 
us. Bless our whole country. May our entire citizenship 
stand together in cempelling desire for those principles that 
enrich and ennoble our Republic, and may the springtime of 
God come everywhere. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the bill making 
appropriations for the Army on which the previous question 
was ordered. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 
Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
items increasing the National Guard. I believe there are three 
of those items. I have not before me the bill as amended. Is 
that correct? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask for a separate vote on those amendments. 

The SPEAKER. On each one of the three? 

Mr. SISSON. Well, I do not know the numbers; I have not 
the amendments before me. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman want a vote on all 
three? 

Mr. SISSON. 
amendment is 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he understands what the 
gentleman desires. Is there any other amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a separate vote on the Dempsey 
$15,000,000 proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there a separate vote demanded on any 
other amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 


On 


all three of those amendments. One 





The question was taken, and the other amendments were | 


agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
on which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 79, line 25, strike out “$800,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
* $1,002,800.” 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Craco) there were—ayes 
33, noes 48. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, I make the point ef order that 
there is no quorum present. 





RECORD—HOUSE. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Clearly 
there is m@ quorum present. The Doorkeeper will clese the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and 






















Andrew, Mass, 
Ansorge 
Appleby 
Arentz 

Aswell 
Bacharach 
Barbour 
Barkley 











Benham 
Bixler 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 

Sond 

Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
sutler 

Cable 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cantril] 
Carter 
Chandler, N. Y, 
Chindblom 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Classon 

Cole, Ohio 
Colton 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa, 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crago 
Crowther 
Cullen 

Curry 

Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn, 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dowell 
























Ackerman 
Andrews, Nebr, 
Anthony 
Atkeson 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Begg 

Bird 

Black 
Bowers 
Bowling 

Box 

Brand 
Briggs 
Britten 
Brooks, Ill. 
Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Burtness 
Burton 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Kans. 
Cannon 
‘*halmers 
‘handler, Okla, 
“la gue 

“louse 

‘ole, lowa 
‘ollier 
‘ollins 
‘Yooper, Ohio 
‘ooper, Wis. 
Cramton 
Crisp 

Davis, Tern, 
Deal 


aA AAA eee 





Almon 
Anderson 
Bell 
Boies 
Brennan 
| Brinson 

| Burke 

|; Carew 
Christopherson 
| Clark, Fla. 
Ceckran 

Codd 


the Clerk will eal] the roll. 
The question was taken, and there were—yveas 188, nays 145, 
answered “ present ” 1, not voting 96, as follows: 


YERAS— 188, 

Dunn Kirkpatrick 
Dupré Kissel 
Dyer Kline, Pa. 
Echols Kraus 
Edmonds Kreider 
Elliott Layton 
Bliis Lazaro 

id Lea, Calif. 
Favrot Leatherwood 
Fenn Lee, N. ¥. 
Fish Lehibach 
Foeht Lineberger 
Ferdney Linthicum 
Free Little 
Freeman Logan 
Frothingham Luhring 
Funk Lyon 
Gallivan MeArthur 
Gensman McClintic 
Gernerd McCormick 
Glynn MePadden 


Grabam, I. 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 

Griffin 
Hadley 
Ilardy, Colo. 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 

Hays 

Hickey 
IHlutchinson 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Wash, 
Jones. Va 
Kelier 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kindred 
King 


McLaughlin, Mich 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
McLaughlin, Pa. 


McPherson 
MacGregor 
Magee 
Mulouey 
Mapes 
Merritt 
Michener 
Mills 
Montague 
Montaya 
Moores, Ind. 
Morin 

Mott 
Nelson, A. P. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nerton 

O Brien 
O'Connor 
Osborne 
Paige 
Parker, N. Y. 
Petersen 
Pou 


NAYS—145. 


Dickinson 
Dominick 
brane 
Driver 
Evans 
Foster 

Frear 

French 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Goody koontz 
Green, lowa 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Traugen 
Itersey 

Hoch 

Hooker 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Hukriede 
Humphreys 
Joknson, Miss 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Kincheloe 
Kinkaid 
Knutson 
Kopp 

Langley 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga. 
Larson, Minn. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "'— 


Lawrence 
London 
Lengworth 
Lowrey 
Luce 
McSwain 
Madden 
Mann 
Martin 
Mead 
Milispaugh 
Mondel! 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 
Nelsen, J. M. 
Nolan 

Old field 
Oliver 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark. 
Perkins 
Porter 
Rankin 
Reece 

Reed, W. Va. 
Ricketts 
Roach 
Robertson 
Robsion 
Rouse 
Rucker 


Sanders, Tex. 


Sandlin 


Herrick 


NOT 
Connally, Tex. 
Doughton 
Drewry 
Dunbar 
Fairfield 
Faust 
Fess 
Fields 
Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Gahn 
Goldsborough 


VOTING—96. 


Gorman 
Gould 
Grehaum, Pa, 
Hammer 
Hicks 
Hilt 
Iiimes 
Hogan 
Hull 
tlusted 
Ireland 
Jacow uy 


I. 


Pringey 
Purnell 
Radctiffe 
Raker 
Rameseyer 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Rhedes 
Rogers 

Ryan 
Sanders, Ind. 
Seott, Mich. 
Seott, Tenn. 
Siegel 
Smith, Idaho 
Swith, Mich. 
Sayder 
Stedman 
Stephens 
Streng, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swank 
Sweet 

Swing 
Tague 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Ten Kyck 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 


Wason 
Weaver 
Webster 
White, Me. 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind, 
Wyant 
Yates 
Ziblman 


Sears 
Shaw 
Shelton 
Sinclair 
Smnott 
Sisson 
Smithwick 
Sproul 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Steenersen 
Stevenson 
Streng, Kans. 
Sonners, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tincher 
Towner 
Tucker 
Vare 
Vinson 
Veizt 
Volstead 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
Williams 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Wise 

Weed ruff 
Woodyard 
Young 


James 
Jones, Tex, 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kendall 
Kitchio 
Kleezka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Knight 
Kunz 
Lampert 
Lee, Ga. 
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McDuffie Patterson, Mo. Rose Sullivan 
McKenzie Patterson, N. J. Rosenbloom Taylor, Ark, 
Mansfield Perlman Rossdale Taylor, Colo, 
Michaelson Quin Sabath Temple 
Miller Rainey, Ala. Sanders, N. Y. Upshaw 
Mucd Rainey, Til. Schall alters 
Murphy Ransley Shreve Ward, N. Y. 
Nelson, Me. Reber Slemp Ward, N.C, 
Newton, Minn. Reed, N. Y. Snell Watson 
Ogden Riddick Speaks Woods, Va, 
Olpp Riordan Stiness Wright 
Parker, N. J. Rodenberg Stoll Wurzbach 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Kahn (for) with Mr. Bell (against). 

Mr. Riordan (for) with Mr. Walters (against). 

Mr. Sanders of New York (for) with Mr. Jacoway (against). 
Mr, Sullivan (for) with Mr. Christopherson (against), 
Mr. Carew (for) with Mr. Anderson (against). 

Mr. Cockran (for) with Mr. Rosenbloom (against). 
Mr. Hogan (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against), 
General pairs: 


Mr. Miller with Mr. Almon. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 
Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Mr. Lampert with Mr. Quin. 


Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Upshaw, 
Mr. Mudd with Mr. Brinson. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 
Mr. Olpp with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
Mr. Kleezka with Mr. Doughton. 

Mr. Speaks with Mr. Jones of Texas. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. McDuffie. 

Mr. Himes with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Fess with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Reber with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Dunbar with Mr. Hammer. 


Mr. Faust with Mr. Kitchin. 
Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Connally of Texas. 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, 


Mr. Ireland with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The question is on the second amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 79. line 25, strike out the proviso which reads as follows: 
“ Provided, That this appropriation shall not be used to provide forage, 
bedding, ete., for more than 4,000 animals.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

Che Clerk read as follows: 

Page 80, line 20, after the parenthesis, strike 
* $9,000,000 " and insert in lieu thereef ‘‘ $11,000,000." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SISSON, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may we have the amendment 
reported again? 

The amendment was again reported. 

The SPEAKER. On that the gentleman from Mississippi de- 
mands the yeas and nays. 

he yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—yeas 146, noes 62. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 114, line 24, after the word “ navigation,” strike out the figures 
* $97,635,260 " and insert in lieu thereof the figures * $42,815,661.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Che question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

Che House divided; and there were—ayes 172, noes 75. 


ta, 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 


out the figures 





Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 
nays have been refused. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not on this vote. 
taken, 

The SPEAKER. That was on the other amendment. 
question is on demanding the yeas and hays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ANTHONY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk. 

announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution 
Senate Resolution 261. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an 
nouncement of the death of Hon. LUCIAN WALTON PARRISH, late a Rep 
resentative from the State of Texas. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now take a recess till 12 o'clock meridian to 
morrow. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed witl- 
out amendment joint resolution (H. J. Res. 282) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to incur obligations for construction and 
maintenance of roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, said obliga- 
tions to be paid from the appropriation for the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, 1923. 


REPORT OF ALASKAN ENGINEERING COMMISSION. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying document, referred to the Committee 
on the Territories: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the consideration of the Congress 
the report of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, for the 
period from January 1 to December 31, 1920. 

WARREN G. 


The veas and 


The gentleman is mis 


The 


HARDING. 
The Wuite Hovusr, March 27, 1922. 


AUSTRIAN DEBT FOR PURCHASE OF FLOUR, 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of Senate joint resolu- 
tion 160. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate joint 
resolution 160, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate joint resoltuion No. 160 authorizing the extension for a 
period of not to exceed 25 years of the time for the payment of the 
principal and interest of the debt incurred by Austria for the purchase 
of flour from the United States Grain Corporation, and for other pur 
poses. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order the 
motion is not in order. The resolution is not a privileged one. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming |Mr. Mon- 
DELL] makes the point of order the resolution is not privileged. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio desire to be 
heard on the question of the point of order? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to be heard on the point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the question involved in 
the point of order is whether this resolution carries with it the 
privilege conferred under the rules of the House upon bills rais- 
ing revenue. The Constitution provides that bills for raising 
revenue must originate in the House, and paragraph 2 of Rule 
XI provides that bills relating to the revenue and such measures 
as purport to raise revenue and the bonded debt of the United 
States shall be referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Paragraph 56 of Rule XI provides that the Ways and Means 
Committee have the right to report on bills raising revenue at 
any time. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAgretr] the other day 
suggested that if this was a resolution to raise revenue, and 
hence privileged in the House, it would follow that the pre- 
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rogative of the House to originate bills raising revenue had been 
violated, because the resolution had passed the Senate first, and 
ihat we should request of the Senate, if this resolution should 
be held privileged as raising revenue, to return it to us. The 
question involved here, Mr. Speaker, is whether the construction 
of the words “ raising revenue” are necessarily the same from 
ihe constitutional peint of view as from the point of view of 
interpreting the rules of the House. 

The point I desire to make,,Mr. President, is this, that the 
Speaker may construe this resolution to be in order as a privi- 
leged matter without also holding at the same time that the 
constitutional prerogative of the House to originate bills rais- 
ing revenue has been violated. I call the attention of the 
speaker to the almost uniform course of decisions of Speakers 
of the House in passing upon the construction of the words 
“ra’sing revenue” as applied to the rules of the House. 

Section 3076, of Fourth Hinds’, refers to a case where Mr. 
Puyne, of New York, as a privileged motion, moved that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of a, bill to provide for 
reciprocal trade relations with Cuba, and the point of order was 
inade that that was not a bill raising revenue. But the Speaker, 
Mr. Henderson, said: 

The Chair will call the attention of the gentleman from Minnesota to 
ftule XI, clause 59, which provides that the Committee on Ways and 
Meauns may report at any time on bills raising revenue ; and it has been 
repeatedly held that that ineluded bills affecting the revenue. So that 
under the decisions under that rule the Chair is clearly of the opinion 
that the gentleman has a right to call up the bill. 

Mir, MANN. - Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr, MANN. Is it not a fact that the House took the position 
when the treaty was passed providing for reciprocal relations 
with Cuba that it was a matter that the House had to act upon, 
und that the Senate could not, because it affected the raising 
of the revenue? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. T[ was not a 
the time, and I do not recall, 

Mr. MANN. I do not know in what form it came before the 
House. The House took the position at that time that it was a 
invtter so much affecting the revenue that it must be passed by 
the House. I think we passed a law to that effect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was the Cuban reciprocity act, which 
was voted upon in special session called by President Roosevelt 
on November 9, 1903. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not this particular one. This was when 
Mr. Henderson was Speaker: That was the term before [ came 
to Congress. I do not recall it. 

Mr. MANN. I spoke of the essential question as to the matter 
of fact of raising revenue. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The decision of the Chair was based on 
the fact that this was a bill that affected revenue, and did not 
raise revenue necessarily. 

Now, in section 4624 of Fourth Hinds’, “ The words ‘‘raising 
revenue’ in the rule giving privilege to the Committee on Ways 
and Means are broadly construed to cover bills relating to the 
revenue.” Section 4625 reads: 


Member of the House at 


Under later decisions the words “ raising revenue” in the rule giving 
privilege to the Ways and Means Committee is broadly construed to 
cover bills relating to the revenue. 

That was the case of a joint resolution in reference to a free 
zone on the frontier of Mexico, and a point of order was raised 
that it was not a privileged resolution because it did not raise 
revenue. But the Chair held that it was not necessary that a 
bill should directly raise revenue, but it was privileged if it 
affected, even in a remote degree, the revenue, as this resolution 
now before us does. It does not raise revenue, but it affects, at 
least remotely, the revenue 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield in that 
connection ? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. The resolution, as I understand it, has for its 
purpose something affecting the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion. Now, while the United States Grain Corporation was a 
corporation owned by the Government, yet technically it is a 
private corporation. This resolution only concerns the proceeds 
of loans made to Austria by the Grain Corporation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Such profits as it may make will eventu- 
ally be covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. GARNER, The Speaker would be in error if he should 
rule that it would affect the Treasury. It only affects the cred- 
its due to the Grain Corporation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Yes. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. 
LXII 
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Mr. WALSH. Assuming that the effect of this legislation 
would be to provide that the receipt of this sum will just bal- 
ance the books of the corporation, does that affect the revenue 
of the Government in any way? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As a matter of fact, this obligation of 
Austria is a direct obligation to the United States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the point I am desiring to bring out is this: 
That the rulings of the Chair have always been to broadly con- 
strue, in relation to the House, the phrase “ raising revenue.” 
On the contrary, the courts in interpreting the phrase “ raising 
revenue’ have always construed it very strictly wherever the 
question was involved of the right of the Senate to originate a 
bill that was objected to on the ground of raising revenue. and 
Justice Story laid down the rule, which has been followed uni- 
formly by the Supreme Court, that revenue bills are those that 
levy taxes in the strict sense of the word and are not bills for 
other purposes which may incidentally create revenue. In other 
words, it does not follow by any means that the ruling of the 
ChaiY sustaining the privilege of this motion to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House means that this bill is one raising 
revenue in the sense that the House is being deprived of its 
privilege to originate revenue bills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. -Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman from Ohio go to the 
extent in his position of contending that if we passed a law 
authorizing the Emergency Fleet Corporation to sell its ships, 
to be paid for in a certain time, the modification of that law ex- 
tending that time would be a bill affecting revenue and be privi- 
leged under the rules of the House? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think it would be necessary to 
answer that question in this precise connection. Of course, 
there is a very fine line that comes in all these questions affeet- 
ing revenue. Many bills do affect the revenue indirectly which 
are not, properly speaking, revenue bills. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, What is the form of the indebt- 
edness of the Austrian Government to the United States? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is in the form of an obligation 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Is it in the form of a demand 






note? They all are, as I understand it; $10,000,000,000 of 
them. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. No. It is a bond, in a sense, which is 


quoted fully in the report. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
payment? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes: the 1st of January, 1925: and the 
object of this resolution is to extend the period for 25 years 
for the payment both of the principal and the interest, and thut 
provision, in my judgment, does affect remotely the revenue. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. My understanding is that these 
obligations were demand notes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No. The gentleman is thinking of 
loans to the Allies. ‘ 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is what I thought. 


Is there any time fixed for the 


the 


Mr. LONGWORTH. This is not a war loan at all. It is 
purely for charitable purposes. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 


question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. We have in bills on irrigation projects and on 
a good many sales of public lands the provision that certain 
amounts of money shall be paid to the Government by those 
who purchase the land. We frequently extend the time of pay- 
ment. Would the gentleman from Ohio claim that a bill to 
extend the time of payment of any of those sums should go to 
the Committee on Ways and Means and have a privileged status 
in the House as a bill affecting the revenue of the Government, 
though doubtless we will get more revenue that way than we 
will this way? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No. I would not claim 
mittee on Ways and Means had jurisdiction. 

Mr. MANN. What is the distinction between a payment due 
to the Government that is not privileged and an extension ex- 
tending the time for the payment of a loan due a private cor- 
poration owned by the Government and making that privileged? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think this proposition stands on about 
the same basis as the original Liberty loan acts, which loaned 
money to various governments and provided for the payment. 
This provides for the payment by way of extension. It extends 
the period of the payment. The Grain Corporation bill was 
reported as a privileged bill by the Committee on Ways and 


that the Com- 
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Means. Tt was taken up, as a matter of fact, under suspension 
of the rules, and passed almest unanimously, but it was re- 
perted as a privileged bill, as I recall. 

Mr. MANN. The Committee on Ways and Means has reperted 
im my day bills establishing a cellection district and relative 
to an employee in a eustomhouse as privileged, but none of 
them ever got by as privileged. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The only reason that the one affecting 
customs distriets did net get by as being privileged was because 
there was a clause in it which referred to the merchant marine. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. Fhey used to call up those bills as 
privileged until some bright gentleman—I think I was the first 
one, though not very bright—made the point of order that those 
bills were not privileged. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman was bright enough to 
make the point. ; 

Mr. MANN. And the Speaker sustaimed the point of order 
that it was not a privileged bill, because it was not a bill rais- 
ing revenue or a bill affecting the revenue, although it affeeted 
the customs service. 

Mr. GARNER. Does not the gentleman know that every bill 
that comes from the Ways and Means Committee is privileged, 
according to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] and 
now followed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH]? 

Mr. MANN. Neo; but doubtless they would be glad if such 
bills were privileged. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I concede, Mr. Speaker, that there is a 
twilight zone in a great many of these bills affecting the 
revenue, but the point I desire to bring out clearly as to the 
contention of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrert}, that 
uny bill in order to be privileged because it raises revenue must 
originate necessarily in the House of Representatives, is that 
the distinction is quite obvious between the constitutional con- 
struction of the phrase “ raising revenue” and the construction 
of the Presiding Officer of this House, where the only thing 
involved is the procedure of the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is aware, of course, that the 
obligation of the Gevernment of Austria was received from 
that Government under the signature of the vice president and 
treasurer of the United States Grain Corporation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And apparently it is an independent transac- 
tion between the Government of Austria and the United States 
Grain Cerperation, although the obligation is to pay to the 
United States Government in gold coin. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. But it is a private transaction. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. While the United States Grain Corpera- 
tion aeted then, as it does in all these transactions, as the agent 
of the United States Government, all the funds of the Grain 
Corporation eventually must find their way into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

I do not desire to detain the House any longer, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to discuss the 
point of order? 

Mr. MONDELL, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. MONDELL. Just a moment, if the Chair will allow me. 
T am favorable to the resolution which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] has attempted to call up. I think 
there is very little opposition to it in the House. There was, 
however, a very important question raised when the matter 
was first presented by the committee, as to whether or no this 
measure was privileged. If it was privileged because it raised 
or directly affected the revenue, then it should not have origi- 
nated in the Senate. I think there are few whe will contend 
that it does directly affect the revenue, and therefore it does 
not fall within the provision of the Constitution that revenue 
bills must originate in the House, but the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LonewortH] raises the question as to whether or no there 
is a difference between the class of revenue measures that must 
originate in the House under the Constitution and the class of 
measures which may be considered privileged when reported 
from the Cominittee on Ways and Means. While there may be 
something in that argument, may I suggest that if there be a 
elass of bills which do not fall within the constitutional pro- 
vision that they must originate in the House, but which may 





I wish to discuss the matter very briefly, 


nevertheless be considered as privileged when reported by the | 
Cominittee on Ways and Means—whether thet be true or net— / 


this bill can not by any process of reasoning be brought within 
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any such rule of construction, because it is net only not a bill 
raising revenue but it is not a bill directly affeeting the reve 
nue. Ft is a bill extending for a certain period of time the pey- 
ment of certain obligations given by Austria to the Grain Corpo- 
ration; and as the gentleman from Tilinois [Mr. Mann) and 
other gentlemen have very clearly pointed out, if a measure of 
this sort may elaim a privilege, then there is a very wide variety 
of bills that, when reported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, might be deelared to have a privileged status It seems 
to me it is very clear, Mr. Speaker, first, that this is not a bill 
raising revenue or directly affecting it, and that therefore it 
might properly originate in the Senate; and, second, net being 
a bill raising revenue or directly affecting revenue, it has no 
privileged status here, although reported from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, may I say just one 
word on an interesting point suggested by this discussion? So 
far as the bills that are described in the Constitution as revenue 
bills are concerned, any question as to the character of those 


| bills has: been set at rest by decisions of the Supreme Court. 


There is quite a line of decisions by the Supreme Court and the 
other Federal courts to the effect that revenue bills within the 
meaning of the Constitution are in the strict sense revenue bills, 
bills that are designed simply for the purpose of raising revenue, 
That seems to be clear under the decisions; but on the other 
point I agree perfectly with the view presented by the distin- 
guished gentleman from IHinois [Mr. MANN] and the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monp#tr], that if you are going to hold 
that a bill of this sort is within the meaning of the rule, then 
perhaps 75 or 85 per cent of the measures that are brought be- 
fore the House might be placed in that category and would be 
considered as privileged. 

Mr. MANN. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Where do we get our claim to originate general 
appropriation bills? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Only by custom. There is 
nothing in the Constitution about that. 

Mr. MANN. Why, from the very beginning of the organiza- 
tion of Congress this House has maintained that a. general 
appropriation bill was a bill affecting revenue, raising revenue 
under the Constitution. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. For a great many years the Ways and 
Means Committee had jurisdiction over appropriations as well 
as over measures raising revenue. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly; and that:‘is the only place where we 
get the claim which we have maintained ever since the Govern- 
ment was started, and have kept it in spite of a very ambitieus 
body located elsewhere, which would like to have the privilege. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. They have not learned about 
it yet. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I agree with the gentleman entirely, and 
I quoted a decision by Judge Storey that from a constitutional 
point of view the phrase “raising revenue” was always con- 
strued very strictly, but my point was that from the point of 
view of the rules of the House it had been construed very 
liberally, and I think the gentleman will coneede that a bill 
which might be classed as a bill affecting the revenue under the 
procedure of the House would not necessarily be a bill which 
sought to be a bill raising revenue under the Constitution. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Constitution is construed and 
its authorities cited In the case of Miller against Roberts (202 
U. S. 429). While I agree with the gentleman from Ohio as to 
the point he has just made, I think he must agree with me 
that if the rule is given any such construction as he contends 
for, then any bill that remotely affects the question of revenue 
is privileged. 

The SPEAKER. When this bill came over from the Senate 
the question was raised whether it was obnoxious to the pro- 
vision of the Constitution that all bills for raising revenue must 
originate in the House, and, secondly, whether if that were not 
true that it was within our rule which gives the Ways and 
Means Committee power to report from the floor bills for raising 


-revenue—both phrases being the same in the Constitution and 


the rules. 
The Chair has had time to investigate the question with some 
care, and it seems to the Chair quite clear that this is not a bill 
for raising revenue as. defined in the Constitution. The best 
definition the Chair has seen is in the Thirteenth of Blatchford, 
where the court says: 
Certain legislative measures are unmistakably: bills: for raisin 


nue. These impose taxes upon the people, either directly or indirectly, 
or lay duties, imports, or excises for the use of the Government, and to 


reve- 
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give to the persons from whom the money is exacted no equivalent in 
return, unless in the enjoyment in common with the rest of the citizens 
of the benefit of good government. 


It seems to the Chair that that is a good definition of the 
phrase “for raising revenue,” and that it does not include this 
bill. At the same time the Chair does not feel that it is neces- 
sary in this case to define exactly what the phrase does mean. 
The Chair was struck by the prudence of the court in another 
case, where in the One hundred and sixty-seventh United States 
it said: 

What bills belong to the class of bills for raising revenue is a ques- 
tion of such magnitude and importance that it is the part of wisdom 
not to attempt by any general statement to cover every possible phase 
of the subject. 

In accordance with that the Chair will not attempt to rule 
what bills could and what may not come under this phrase, 
“bills for raising revenue.” While it seems very clear that a 
bill which postpones the payment by the Government of Austria 
of an obligation incurred to the Grain Corporation is not a “ bill 
for raising revenue,” the Chair recognizes force in the argu- 
ment made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] that 
there is a difference by construction in the meaning of the same 
phrase when it occurs in the Constitution and in our rules. 
That bas arisen somewhat out of necessity or convenience be- 
cause every tariff bill, for instance, contains necessarily ad- 
ministrative features which are connected with raising revenue 
and yet which strictly are not “ bills for raising revenue.” Be- 
cause of that and similar cases there have grown up by rulings 
of Speakers, acquiesced in by the House, precedents which hold 
some bills privileged, though not strictly and exclusively raising 
revenue, but relating to or affecting the revenue. But the Chair 
does not think these precedents can sustain the point made by 
the gentleman from Michigan that this bill is privileged. It 
seems to the Chair that it is not a bill for raising revenue under 
the rule any more than under the Constitution, and therefore 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the Senate joint resolution. 

Mr. GARNER. Why does not the gentleman ask unanimous 


consent to give the bill a privileged status, and then we will 


take it up under the rules of the House, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I modify my request and 
ask unanimous consent that the resolution may be given a privi- 
leged status, : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that Senate joint resolution be given a privileged 
status, 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have no idea of ob- 
jecting to this request, but I want to ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of another matter after this is disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by placing therein a 
report of the Shipping Board touching discriminations and 
various forms of Government aid to shipping. This is a very 
illuminating report; it is not very long, and [ think it is well 
worthy of being printed in the Recorp, because it will afford a 
splendid opportunity for study of this great question. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the purpose 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
see the gentleman holds a document in his hand. Is that the 
one that he desires to have printed? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. That is the one. 

Mr. MANN. [I think I have one in my office which is three 
times as thick as that which the gentleman now holds. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I have no doubt the gentleman has, 





and that has been sent to all of the Members of Congress. T | 


wish this particular one could be placed in the Recoerp so that 
Members may see it also, 

Mr. MANN. Is it the same thing? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. No; it is different. 

Mr. MANN. Was not the former one printed and sent 
around to Members of Congress? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. This was made in November. 

Mr. MANN. Has not that been printed? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Not that I ever heard of. It was sent 
with a letter of transmittal from the chairman of the Shipping 


Board to the members of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, hut | do oot think it was sent to the general mem- 
bership of the Uf : 
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Mr. MANN, I received one some time ago, which I think was 
printed by the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries and which was sent to Members. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I do not think this is the one. I 
want to get it in the Recorp, so that all of the Members can 
see it. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will defer his request until 
we can find out whether it has been printed or not. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Is not this the first publication 
sent to the members of the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. This was sent in November. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I have a printed copy of it. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. It must have been printed as a docu- 
ment, but it has not gone into the Recorp in any way. 

Mr. MANN. But there is no need to print all of these things 
in fine print in the Recorp. No man with sense will read it in 
the Recorp. This has been printed in proper shape as a docu- 
ment. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. This is very illuminating, and Mem- 
bers of Congress should have an opportunity to read it. 

Mr. MANN. It is so illuminating, I will state to the gen- 
tleman, that when I received it with a letter from a gentleman 
urgently in favor of ship subsidy, coming from the Shipping 
Board, I read it, and found that it was an argument against 
ship subsidy. I read it. It is in print. What is the use of 
printing it in the Recorp? It is available to everyone. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. But it is not in print accessible to 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I am just an ordinary Member of Con- 
gress, and I have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, is it the gentleman's purpose to 
have this voluminous document which we received the other 
day also printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. No. 

Mr. WALSH. It has already been printed once, and has been 





| received and probably read by a great many Members and 


forgotten by this time. I do not think we ought to establish 
the precedent of printing it in the Recorp. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Does the gentleman know that this 
has been printed. 

Mr. WALSH. I received a copy of it early in the year. I 


| am quite sure, 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I shall withdraw my 


| request at present until I can further investigate the question. 


AUSTRIAN DEBT FOR PURCHASE OF FLOUR. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of S. J. Res. 160, authoriz- 
ing the extension, for a period of not to exceed 25 years, of the 
time for the payment of the principal and interest of the debt 
incurred by Austria for the purchase of flour from the United 
States Grain Corporation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield pending that? 

Mr. FORDN®Y. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has the gentleman any thought 
in his mind about the time which he wishes to use? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. I would like to arrange time that is 
agreeable. I do not think it is necessary to take up very much 
time. It is a matter that ought not to take up much time. [ 
suggest 30 minutes on a side, if that would be agreeable. 

Mr. GARNER. I have had some requests for time on this 
side of the House for general discussion of other matters. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have had no requests. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THoomas] 
asked for some time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, may I suggest to the gentle- 


| man that we will take up an appropriation bill very soon, and 


then will have some general debate upon that. 
Mr. GARNER. I have a request only from the gentleman 


| from Kentucky. I do not know that I shall occupy more than 


4 


5 or 10 minutes. I imagine 30 minutes on a side probably 
would be sufficient. A gentleman in front of ne just now asked 
for 5 minutes. The gentleman knows how these requests come. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we cave be rather liberal 
under the five-minute rule if gentlemen need more time, Tf 
think an hour ought to be enovgh. 
Mr. GARNER. Very well; that would be agreeable. 


Sethe 





nnn 
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Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to 30 minutes on a side, one-half to 
be controlled by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] and 
one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the motion, the gentleman from 
Michigan asks unanimous consent that the time for general 
debate be limited to one hour, half to be controlled by himself 
and half by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, KING. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
that give sufficient time for the gentleman from Michigan to 
yield to a few interrogatories in connection with the bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, will that grant 
sufficient time to make a statement about this loan, which is 
not apparently in the report? 

Mr. GARNER. No; that will not give sufficient time, and 
if we had six hours it would not give sufficient time, because 
they have not the information. There was no hearing on this 
bill; there is no information so far as the committee is con- 
cerned touching the legislation at all. 

Mr. MANN. I suspected that was the truth, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the joint resolution by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 160, authorizing the extension, for a period 
of not to exceed 25 years. of the time for the payment of the principal 
and interest of the debt incurred by Austria for the purchase of flour 
from the United States Grain Corporation, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of S. J. Res. 160, with Mr. Grawam of Illinois in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
Senate joint resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the economic structure of Austria is approaching collapse 
and great numbers of the people of Austria are, in consequence, in im- 
minent danger of starvation and threatened by diseases growing out of 
extreme privation and starvation; and 

Whereas this Government wishes to cooperate in relieving Austria 
from the immediate burden created by her outstanding debts: There- 
fore be it 

Resolwed, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized to extend, for a period not to exceed 25 years, the time of pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of the debt incurred by Austria 
for the purchase of flour from the United States Grain Corporation, and 
to release Austrian assets pledged for the payment of such loan, in 
whole or in part, as may in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be necessary for the accomplishment of the purposes of this 
resolution: Provided, however, That substantially all the other creditor 
nations, te wit, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Franee, Great Britain, 
Greece, Holland, Italy, Norway, Rumania. Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Yugoslavia, shall take action with regard to their respective claims 
against Austria similar to that herein set forth. The Secretary of the 


Treasury shall be autherized te decide when this proviso has been 
substantially complied with. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH }. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, on the 15th day of 
March, 1920, the House passed practically unanimously a bill 
which authorized the Grain Corporation to dispose of 5,000,000 
bushels of flour for cash or on credit at such price and on 
such terms and conditions that might.be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the act which was to provide relief for the 
starving population of a number of countries in Europe. That 
bill was the result of a great deal of pressure brought on 
Congress both by the administration and by many well-meaning 
citizens outside to relieve the frightful cases of destitution and 
starvation prevailing principally in Poland, Armenia, and 
Austria. The original proposition involved a lean of about 
$150,000,000. The Congress was loath at that time to grant 
such a loan, particularly after the war was over, based on 
charity, pure and simple. And by the process of evolution we 
arrived at an extension of credit under circumstances which 
took no money whatever out of the United States Treasury 


The 


directly. It was found that the Grain Corporation had on 
hand as a net profit from its various transactions about 


$50,000,000 worth of flour. It was flour of not such a high 
grade as could be well disposed of in this country; but it was 
amply good for the starving people abroad. Following the 
passage of that bill about $24,000,000 worth of flour was sold 
to Austria on credit. We received from Austria an obligation 
similar to that which had been given to other countries who 
came to Austria’s aid under the same circumstances, notably 


Great Britain, France, and Italy. The essential features of 
that obligation are these - 


The Government of Austria for value received promises to pay to 


the Government of the United States of America, or assigns, on the 
Ist day of January, 1925, the principal sum of $24,066,798.56, on 


which inferest will be pe half yearly at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum from date of this obligation to the date of payment. Both the 
principal and the interest of this obligation will be paid in gold coin 
of the United States of America of the standard weight and fineness 
existing at the date of this obligation at the Treasury of the United 
States of America in the city of Washington, D. C., or at the option 
of one holder, at the subtreasury of the United States of America in 
tone on SS xa t of this obligatio 
e prine and interest of this obligation will be id withor 
,deduction for and will be exempt frem any and all tax ana/er — 
present and future, imposed by authority of the Government of Austria 
or its possessions or by any political or taxing authority within Austria. 
This obligation is one of a series of obligations of similar tenor but 
in different amounts and payable in different currencies, all maturing 
oo lst day of January, 1921, designated as “relief series B of 
The Government agrees that no payment will be made upon or in 
respect of any of the obligations of said series issued by the Govern- 
ment of Austria before, at, or after maturity, whether for principal 
or for interest, unless a similar payment shall simultaneously be made 
; upon all obligations of the said series issued by the Government of 
Austria in proportion to the respective obligations of said series. 
Pursuant to the powers conferred upon it, the Reparation Commission 
has authorized the Austrian Government, under the contro] of the 
Austrian section of the Reparation Commission, to issue the present 
series of bonds, which shall be a first charge upon all the assets and 
revenues of Austria, and shall have a priority over costs of reparation 
under the treaty of Saint-Germain, or under any treaty or agreement 
supplementary thereto, or under arrangements concluded between Aus- 
tria and the allied and associated powers during: the armistice signed 
on November 3, 1918, without prejudice to the obligations of Austria to 
pay the expenses of the armies of occupation, of the Reparation Com- 
mission, and of restitution, and to make deliveries and payments in 
kind under the treaty of Saint-Germain (except under article 181, and 
paragraph 19 of annex 2 of part 8), and under any protocols or agree- 
ments in force to the extent to which such deliveries may be required 
by the Reparation Commission or in accordance with the provision of 
the said treaty, protocols, or agreements by an imterested power. 


In other words, this bond constitutes a mortgage on all of 
Austria’s assets, and the fact is that to-day the total income of 
the Government of Austria is not sufficient to pay the interest 
on this debt. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
not interrupt him? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Very briefly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman, as 
this bend does not mature until January, 1925, why need it be 
extended at this time? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Simply because of the fact that Aus- 
tria’s assets and her funds are tied up absolutely by these mort- 
gages. . Now, at the time we passed this bill the situation in 
Austria was described by the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. GvLass, based upon definite information he had received 
from persons who had been in Austria, and was as follows: 


AUSTRIA, 


In Austria the acute misery and suffering are probably greater than in 
Poland. Two-tenths only of the present Austrian State are self-support- 
ing in food, and the remaining eight-tenths, even before the war, pro 
duced food to supply themselves for six months of the year at most, 
and were dependent for the remaining six months upon importations. 
Consequently the situation to-day, especially in Vienna, has become 
exceedingly grave, due to a shertage of coal and food. There is every 
indication that unless some relief is afforded immediately the popula- 
tion can not withstand the strain of conditions that are already we!l- 
nigh intolerable. Coal and food rations for domestic consumption have 
been reduced below a safety minimum, and it is only a quesnon of 
days before existing stocks will be exhausted, when even the present 

uced rations will become impossible unless new supplies are obtained. 
Already the forests in the neighborhood of Vienna are being cut down 
for the fuel, as are also many of the wooden dwellings. Famine riots 
have broken out in some Austrian towns during the past months, and, 
although the population of Vienna has shown admirable patience, this 
city and large parts of Austria are faced with the danger of a compiete 
breakdown, which, according to the chancellor, Doctor Renner, must una- 
voidably occur by the end of January unless outside assistance is 
obtained. 


Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the contention of the gentleman from Ohio 
that the collection of this debt by the United States should be 
postponed in order to give Austria a chance to contribute to 
reparation payments of France and Great Britain? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; net at all. The object of this is 
to release Austria’s revenues and assets from the mortgage 
which all those other nations hold upon it, and our release is 
based only on the condition that every other Government does 
the same thing in advance. 

Mr. WALSH. What are they going to do with these funds 
when released—where are they going? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I assume that these funds will be used 
for the carrying on of the Government. 


Will the gentleman yield, if it will 
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Mr. GARNER. Where does the gentleman get authority to 
make that statement? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
IT do not know. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This is really for the purpose of en- 
abling the Austrian Government to function, so that it may have 
its revenues, which are very insignificant and very small, in- 


I have no authority. I said I supposed. 


deed, to enable it to continue and go on with a view of relieving | 


these suffering people to a certain extent. 

Mr. WALSH, Will the gentleman state where he gets that 
information? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I get it from the Senate report and the 
investigation and hearings had on the subject. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not know but what the gentleman was 
reading from a bulletin of the League of Nations. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I promised to yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. The bond due our people, I understand, is some- 
thing about $24,000,000 and some odd dollars? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. 
to $16,000,000 ? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. MANN. 
report where it says that Great Britain has loaned $16,000,000 
and £5,560,460 and 8,863,960 lira? 
mean? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
Senate report. 

Mr. MANN. The committee acted without any information, 
of course. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 


So IT am informed. 


These figures were taken from the 


All the information was that these 


other Governments had loaned large amounts to Austria and 


were willing to release the assets if we did. I do not 
whether it is sixteen or twenty or forty millions. 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be just as well to have information 
on the subject? The figures in the report here are not intelligi- 
ble or intelligent. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. Of course they are not. Those figures were 
copied by the committee. There was no hearing before the 
committee. They are copied from another report, and there is 
not a Man on the committee that knows more about it than does 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. The figures $16,000,000 in one case and $16,- 
000,000 in another and 154,000,000 lira 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I hope the gentleman from Texas is 
speaking for himself as to the matter of lack of information. 

Mr. GARNER. I could not speak for the gentleman from 
Iowa, because, as I said before, he knows very little about 
anything. : 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] 
can explain these figures, I think perhaps I will vote for them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not regard it as a matter of very 
much importance as to the exact amount that the other Goy- 
ernments have loaned to Austria. All I need to know is that 
Austria is in a desperate state; that we have loaned Austria, 
or rather we have sold to her on credit $24,000,000 worth of 
flour; that she is unable to pay that debt dr the interest on it; 
and when I voted for the grain corporation bill I cared nothing 
about what security we got. I regarded it, and I regard it 
now, as an act of noble charity. I do not regard it in the same 
class as the debts owed to us by our allies, which were made 
for war purposes, and which they have agreed to pay us, and 
which I believe they will pay us. 
the war was over. 

Mr. LONDON. In answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN], I suggest that the figures appearing 
on the first page of the report, of dollars, pounds, and lira, 
represent three separate loans, and the loan was in specific 
currency on each occasion. On one occasion it was written 
dollars, and on another it was written pounds, and on another 
it was written lira. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from New York say that 
the Government of Great Britain is loaning money in lira or 
dollars? 

Mr. LONDON. The only explanation that I have is the one 
I have given. 

Mr. MANN. That is no explanation. [Laughter.] I have 
been trying ever since this thing started to get some intelligent 
statement. The gentleman from Ohio may know, but he will 
not tell, 


care 





| 


And the amount due Great Britain is equivalent | 


Can the gentleman explain that part of the | 


What do those figures | 


This was made long after 
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I repeat that these figures are taken 
from the Senate report. They are a matter of absolutely no 
importance whatever. All we want to know is that other coun- 
tries have come to the relief of Austria; that they are willing 
to release their loan, provided we do. I do not care whether 
it is $16,000,000 or 16,000,000 lira, or what it is. 

Mr. LAYTON. As a matter of fact there is but one thing in 
this whole proposition, and that is that we know we have 
loaned so much money and will never get it back; it does not 
make any difference about hearings or anything else. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We know this: That the House passed, 
practically unanimously, a bill which authorized the sal: of 
this flour to Austria, and it knew what the condition of Aus- 
tria was then—that it was desperate. We know to-day there 
is practically no improvement. 

Mr. LAYTON. ‘That it is worse. 
| Mr. LONGWORTH. If anything, it is worse. 





And we know 


|} we can not get any interest on this; and even if we could, even 


if Austria was physically able to pay, this whole thing was a 
gift of charity. It was not based on war. We did what other 
nations did, came to the relief of starving people. Now, all this 
resolution undertakes to do is to postpone for 25 years the col- 
lection of that debt. And all of these technicalities that have 
been raised as to the value of this security, and whether it is 
properly expressed in frances, or lira, or in pounds, I do not 
think has anything to do with it. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Here is the question I want the 
gentleman to answer. I do not care anything about the figures 
that the gentleman raises the question about. What I want to 
know is this: If this obligation does not mature until January 
1, 1925, and we do not press Austria for settlement of interest 

| prior to that time, how would Austria be any less embarrassed 
than she is now if we delay it for 25 years? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If somebody had a mortgage on all of 
| the gentleman's assets and income, and it was more than he 
could pay, he would be very much relieved by some such action 
as this. Weare doing this out of charity. 

Mr. WALSH. Why not cancel the debt? 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE: 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having taken 
the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief 
Clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9633) to extend the provisions of section 2305, Revised Statutes, 
and of the act of September 29, 1919, to those discharged from 
| the military or naval service of the United States and subse- 
quehtly awarded compensation or treated for wounds received 
or disability incurred in line of duty. 


AUSTRIAN DEBT FOR PURCHASE OF FLOUR, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, as a general thing when the Republican mem- 
hers of the Ways and Means Committee get in trouble and get 
to a high hill which they have difficulty in climbing they call 

| on the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoNa@wortH], and he pulls 
over it all the camouflage information that he can gather on 
the outside and from his own intellect. When the committee 
ascertained that there was absolutely no information touching 
this matter naturally the gentleman from Michigan thought the 
gentleman from Ohio could perform better than anybedy else, 
and he put him up to take the brunt of the fight. 

Now, let us see what this bill really is. Some days ago Con- 
gress created a commission to do this identical work, and I 
want somebody to tell me why that commission does not fune- 
tion, if need be, in the matter of this Austrian indebtedness. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am perfectly willing to answer it now. 

Mr. GARNER. I will permit you to do so in a few moments, 
Nobody denies that this commission has the power to function. 
This commission, when appointed, can function and ean fune- 
tion quickly, because all they have to do is to sit around the 
table with the duly authorized Austrian agent and settle the 
whole matter as proposed in this resolution. 

But, gentlemen, that is not the reason for this resolution. In 
my opinion, this resolution is brought here for one purpose, and 
that purpose is that the refunding commission may say in the 
future that Congress has taken the lead in putting off the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of our foreign indebtedness 
for 25 years, and they are therefore authorized by precedént 
of Congress in extending the debt and interest on the loan for 
25 years. 

| Mr. LONGWORTH. 
‘him a question? 


Will the gentleman permit me to ask 
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Mr. GARNER. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman consider that the 
security is in the same class as those people to whom we 
loaned money? 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Ohio says the security 
is not in the same class as the other loans. Gentlemen, suppose 
you were representing Italy; suppose you were representing 
Greece, and you are negotiating with this Refunding Commis- 
sion for the purpose of extending your debt; would you not 
call their attention to the action of Congress, in which they 
remitted not only the debt and interest for 25 years but re- 
leased to Austria the security which it had given to secure the 
loan? 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. In a moment. 

I say that the purpose of this bill, in my opinion, is to give 
this commission a shield behind which it can stand when anyone 
undertakes to criticize it for the methods pursued in settling 
these debts due from foreign governments, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. In one second. I do not know, and neither 
do you know, and no man here knows but that when this se- 
curity is released and this debt is extended for 25 years Austria 
will give that same security to some private individual or some 
other country. We release our security. What for? In order 
that Austria may give it to somebody else? There is not a 
particle of information before this House on that subject. 
There was none before the Senate, nothing to indicate that when 
this security was released some private individual, maybe some 
American banker, if you please, may not step in and say, “ Now, 
for part of what you owe me or of what I will advance to you in 
addition, give me this security.” 

Mr. MANN. -Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I will yield to the gentleman in a moment. I 
will yield first to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. I wonder, when the Italian loan is up before the 
American commission for settlement and the Italian representa- 
tive reads of the passage of this resolution to the American 
commissioners, whether the gentleman thinks the Italian com- 
missioner would read the gentleman’s speech to the American 
commissioners at the same time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. Well, I will say to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois that I think this resolution should not pass before this 
situation is called to the House’s attention. When it was dis- 
cussed in the co.usemittee room it was suggested that this was 
merely a matter of $24,000,000, a mere bagatelle in proportion to 
the sums of money that we have been considering and talking 
about for the last four years. 

Mr. MANN. In comparison with those sums of money, it is a 
mere bagatelle. 

Mr. GARNER. That is u small cemsideration. Why, there 
was‘ no hearing. They merely remarked that the Senate had 
passed it unanimously. I took the trouble to look at the Senate 
record, having curiosity to know what was said over there. 
There is only a short passage in the Senate record devoted to 
it. The Senate called it up, and it was stated that the Aus- 
trians could not pay, and it went through. 

Mr. LONGWORTH,. There was quite an extended debate in 
the Senate, covering four or five pages. 5 

Mr. GARNER. But there was no information given. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr.-Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Of course, we passed the Rus- 
sian relief bill without information. Is not this one of those 
emotional bills? 

Mr. GARNER. Well, I will say to my friend from Tennessee 
that such is the only argument we have had offered on this 
floor, that it is charity, and the additional fact that a charm- 
ing lady by the name of Todd has interviewed everybody con- 
cerning it. I do not know whether that is “ emotional” or 
not, but that is the situation as we find it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman will concede 
that he and I are immune. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I understand that there is security in the shape 
of bonds that are a first charge on the assets of the Austrian 
nation. Have we some of those bonds in the possession of the 
Treasury here? 

Mr. GARNER. I will say to the gentleman from Tilinois 
that I have not that information, and no one else has it. I 
repeat, that when a committee that comes into this House with- 
out information touching a measure that is brought before it, 


a measure involving $24,000,000, if it has not information that 
measure ought to be recommitted until they can bring in some 
information to this House which will at least afford some 
degree of satisfaction. They have certainly not done it in this 
case, and whenever you begin to send bills back to committees, 
when they come before you without information, you rebuke 
them to that extent, so that in future they may try to bring in 
some information upon which you can vote intelligently. 

Mr. KING. Was there any information before the committee 
as to what was to be done after these bonds were taken out of 
the Treasury and sent back to Burope? 

Mr. GARNER. I have tried to tell the gentleman from 
Illinois and every other gentleman that there was absolutely no 
information. I hope that makes it plain. The only informa- 
tion that exists on God’s green earth is what the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] in his mind thinks he knows, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. Does the gentleman think they will reach the 
hands of international bankers? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not want to impute bad motives to a 
government, but I say this can be done. You can release this 
security, and that same security can be given to the National 
City Bank of New York to secure whatever debts it had then 
against the Austrian Government or whatever extensions it 
might make ‘after to-day. 

Now, as to what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loneworrn] 
said in reference to reparations, I do not know anything about 
that matter. I think the commission that we created to look 
into this matter can get information. They would be the proper 
parties to settle the matter with Austria. That is why I sug- 
gested to the com-aittee that we ought to refer it to the commis- 
sion and let the sommission -ettle it. But they said, “ This 
commission is not yet functioning, and this is a very important 
matter.” Gentlemen, do you know how long it will take the 
various countries to pass these bills? Read the resolution and 
see under what conditions the release of the security is to be 
made. All that those Governments have got to do is to pass 
an act releasing its security after ours is effective. Some of 
those legislative assemblies are not now in session and will not 
be in session for a year. 

Mr. YOUNG. Some of those Governments can act without 
an act of their legislative body. 

Mr. GARNER. Gentlemen undertake to give us information 
that they do not know themselves. I doubt if the gentleman 
knows. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas is well informed. 

Mr. GARNER. I admit that I am not informed. 

Mr. MANN. Can he give us information as to what is meant 
by “substantially the other nations of the world” ? 

Mr. GARNER. I will say that the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. GREEN], every time you ask him about a matter of infor- 
mation, smiles and tells you he knows all about it. I want him to 
get up and divulge what is in his mind in regard to this 
situation. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman wants me to answer? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. That is what I ask the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the bill, to wit, the particular 
nations that are stated as parties in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. What are “ substantially all” of thirteen? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman does not know what 
nations are meant by the words following “ to wit,” then I can 
not tell him. 

Mr. MANN. What are “substantially all” of 18 nations? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, I can not tell the gentleman what 
the Senate meant by that language. 

Mr. MANN. No; I guess not. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa, But I can tel! you what nations are 
referred to. 

Mr. MANN. The nations are set out in the resolution. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Of course. 

Mr. MANN. But what does “substantially all” of them 
mean? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It means the major part. 

Mr. MANN. Does it mean seven, then? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It means the particular nations men- 
tioned there. 

Mr. MANN. Does it mean all of them? No, That would 
not be “ substantially all.” What does it mean? Does it mean 
seven, a majority, or a minority? Does it mean twelve, eleven, 
seven, or six? Who knows? Even the gentleman from Iowa 
fails to tell us. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Even the gentleman from Illinois can 
not get away from the fact that the nations are specifically 
mentioned there, and the joint resolution tells him just exactly 
what they are. 
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Mr. MANN, Nobedy knows. which. nations will be required 
under this to remit. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But it specifies particularly the na- 
tions. 

Mr. MANN. It does not. It specifies. “ substantially all” of 
13 nations. What does “ substantially all” of them mean? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It specifies that these nations have got 
to remit. 

Mr. MANN. It does not sAy anything of the kind. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Texas. yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the gentleman from Iowa to state 
that one purpose of this legislation was to permit the Austrian 
Government to function. I should like to ask the gentleman if 
he knows. of any legislation pending before the Ways and Means 
Committee designed to permit the Government of Russia to 
function or the new government of Ireland te function? 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, well, that is one of those expressions that 
fall from the lips of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
when he thinks he has information, and has none, and has got to 
say something. [Laughter.] Now, gentlemen, “ substantially 
all” of these nations must act before Austria can function. 

Mr. GRENEN of Iowa. “ The gentleman from Iowa ” just said 
they did not have to. 

Mr. GARNER. “ Substantially all” of these nations must 
remit this security before Austria can funetion. Now, how long 
is it going to be before these nations will remit this security? 
They say this must be done at once, and therefore this com- 
mission will not have time to act, that Congress must act 
quickly. It will take from six months toa year for these other 
nations to act. Who will say that this commission will not be 
in shape to function within 30 or 60 days? Why not leave this 
proposition to our commission that we created for that pur- 
pose? You will get your action just as quickly as you will by 
passing this joint resolution, and the relief will reach Austria 
just as quickly as it will by Congresg setting a precedent by 
passing this joint resolution necessitating the approval of all 
the other nations and extending this time of payment 25 years. 
That part of it I am opposed to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman has always been against 
making any loan of this sort. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I am against making 
loans of this kind, and I am especially not in conformity with 
the views of the gentleman from Ohio when he wants to remit 
all the debts due us by foreign countries. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. “The gentleman from Ohio” does not 
want to do that, and never said he wanted to. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman now says he does not; but I 
heard him herein a speech in the House say substantially that 
if it made any difference with the theory of the protective tariff 
he was willing to let them all go. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; the gentleman from Ghio never 
made any such remark, or anything approaching it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to myself one minute more. 

Now, gentlemen, nothing can be lost, I repeat, by recommitting 
this resolution to the Committee on Ways and Means; and if 
you gentlemen do not want to set a precedent that will come 
back to plague some of you when you discuss foreign loans in 
the future, you had better refer this back to the committee, and 
at least require them to give you some information before you 
vote on an important matter like this. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. Has the gentleman any knowledge as to the 
character and value of these securities which it is proposed to 
release by this joint resolution? 

Mr. GARNER. I will tell my friend what I have said already 
four or five times—that there is no information. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROACH. Would it not have been an easy matter for the 
committee to have obtained that information? 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, ves; it would have been an easy matter 
to get information on this subject; but the trouble is you have 
Republican members of your cominittee who do not seem to want 
any information. They think that they can make you swallow 
anything they bring in here. 

Mr. ROACH. Has Austria asked for the passage of this joint 
resolution ? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not know that she has. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentteman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN] five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I hope I can furnish 
some information to the House, but I despair of getting any 
information into the mind of the gentleman from Texas. 


First, I will answer the inquiry which the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Roacu] directed to the gentleman from Texas as 
to the nature of these assets. They constitute practically all 
the property of the Government of Austria, including its reve- 
nues; but, just the same, they are really of no value, because 
they can not be seld to realize anything out of them and 
because the claims of these other countries are equally a lien 
upen them. 

Mr. CARTER. What are they? 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. What was the object in taking the securities if 
they were of no value? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Because we took whatever we could 
get. I think myself we might as well have not taken any. 

Mr. ROACH. What are the securities? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is upon what was formerly the 
crown property 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will read the report 
he will not ask that question; that is all in the report. That is 
what the report is for. 

Mr. GRBEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Illinois asked if 
some of the bonds would not be given up. Certainly not. If 
the gentleman will read the resolution, he will see that it pro- 
vides that no bonds shall be given up. In fact, we hold no 
bonds. 

Mr. KING. If the gentleman refers to me as the “ gentleman 
from Illinois,” I want to say that I have read the report and 
the resolution. I want to know where the bonds are going and 
to whom they are going before we consent to this. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They are going to nobody. The reso- 
lutien does not provide for anything leaving the United States 
Treasury. If it was not for the misleading statements made by 
the gentleman from Texas, nobody would have thought of such 
a thing. All we hold is the obligation set out on page 2 of 
the report. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. What right have you to release the bonds 
of Austria and then keep them in the United States Treasury? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We do not release the bonds. There 
are no bonds. We simply extend the time for payment. If the 
gentleman would read the report and the resolution he would 
not make such statements or ask such questions. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. What are you going to release? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We are going to release nothing but 
the lien given by the obligation; we only extend the time for 
payment, and that is contingent on other nations releasing. 
We do that for the purpose of enabling the Austrian Govern- 
ment to function. : 

Gentlemen say this is an emotional bill. Perhaps it is. It 
certainly dees appeal to me where men, women, and children 
are dying of starvation and the Government of Austria has no 
means of relieving them. That Government has nothing what- 
ever but the assets that are pledged to this Government. These 
assets are its revenues and ordinary Government property. It 
has not enough to continue, as stated in the report, until the 
next harvest, and it has got to borrow from some other source 
to get funds enough to keep the Government-as an entity to 
furnish supplies to starving people. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. What is the evidence that we hold as assets 
of the Austrian Government that we are going to release—what 
is the document, and what do we do to release it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The document is in the hands of the 
United States Government and is set out on page 2 of the report. 

Mr. CARTER. What is the document if it is not a bond? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is not a bond; it is a pledge by the 
Austrian Government as security and evidence of indebtedness. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the Government of Austria support 
the children who are starving? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. So far as it can. Austria, as stated 
by Mr. Hoover, has become the poorhouse of Europe, struggling 
along without the power to take care of its people, without the 
power unless we release the assets to carry on organized gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought the poorhouse was in the Volga 
distriet in Russia. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It may excite the laughter of some 
Members of the House that people over there are dying of star- 
vation, but I think we ought to have some compassion for them 
and relieve them. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON, What I would like to find out is, what 
are the assets that are to be released? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. All the Government property and its 
revenues, aS I understand it, pledged for security. The obliga- 
tion set out on page 2 creates the lien. It is taken jointly by 
our Government and the other nations mentioned in the resolu- 
tion. There is no way that we can get anything out of this 
security, if it can be called such. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr, NoLAn]. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I intend in my time to read a 
communication I have received from the Women’s Legislative 
Committee. It is as follows: 


WOMEN’S LEGISLATIVE COMMITTER, 
March 29, 1922. 
Hon. JoHN I. NOLAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. NoLvan: The American Friends’ (Quakers) Service 
Committee, the Women’s International League, and the American Com- 
mittee for Austrian Relief have requested me to express to you their 
deep appreciation of your support of 8. J. Res. 160, introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Lopce and in the House by Representative LONG- 
WORTH. 

The Women’s Legislative Committee was fortunate enough to be 
able to put before each Member of the Senate their reasons for the 
necessity of the immediate passage of this bill. Owing to the lack 
of time and to a much larger membership, we are not able to do this 
in the House. May I therefore ask you to present the following state- 
ment, which I believe represents not only the point of view of the four 
or five thousand women represented in these organizations but of the 
majority of American women. 

The women of America are unable to rest or to enjoy the peace of 
their own homes while the children of other nations starve. It is 
impossible for us to gather at our own well-filled tables with our chil- 
dren about us without turning sick at heart at the thought of the 
famine-stricken mothers and children of Burope. The knowledge of 
their suffering is ever present with us. The majority of women being 
occupied in their homes and not being present in your legislatures or 
your councils often find it difficult to make their opinions felt and their 
wishes known. It is therefore possible that the deep feeling of interest 
of women in legislation which looks toward the conservation and bet- 
terment of life has not been adequately expressed. We therefore take 
this opportunity to assure the Members of this body that we have 
prized beyond our ability to express every generous and disinterested 
act looking toward the welfare of mankind which has passed this House. 

So great is the interdependence of life in this century that if we 
think only of our own welfare, the starvation and despair of Europe 
must eventually overwhelm America. The command to “love one an- 
other’ is therefore not merely a sentiment but an economic necessity. 
We believe that it is not only in the interest of humanity but of true 
statesmanship and prudence that this bill, which will enable Austria 
to have a chance for life, should be immediately passed. 

During these recent years the Governments of the various countries 
have required of women that they agree to, and participate in, a de- 
struction of life unparalleled in history. This war would end all war 
if what it has cost women could be put into words. Women therefore 


feel that they have a right te demand of those who represent them 
in the Senate and the House that the same power be put into the 


saving of life in time of peace as has been concentrated upon the de- 
struction of life in time of war. 

For the past five years the resources of our entire world have been 
concentrated upon the destruction of human life. With the coming of 
peace women believe that the saving of life should be the most im- 
portant concern of the community, and that all other affairs of State 
should be secondary to the one duty of a Christian nation, which is feed 
and save the starving people of our world. This is the only bonus 
which women ask or can accept from their Governments, and they ask 
this in the name of their universal motherhood and of their irre 
claimable dead. 


Sincerely yours, 
HeL_en M. Topp, 
Chairman Women’s Legislative Committee, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield nine minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THomas]., 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know much about 
this bill or resolution, and I do not think anyone else does. 
However, I heard a couple of clear and lucid statements, one 
from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncworru] and the other 
from the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. Mr. Lonewortu 
stuted the bill would extend the time for payment, but that it 
was not an important matter, as Austria would never be able 
to discharge the debt. -I thought if Austria could never pay 
the debt, why take up the time of this House in extending the 
time five years before the debt is due for the payment of a 
debt that will never be paid? |[Laughter.|] I consider the gen- 
tleman from Ohio one of the ablest Members of the House, but 
he evidently got his wires crossed on this question. The gentle- 
man from lowa [Mr. GREEN], in speaking on this Austrian 
bond question, made the statement that the bonds are worthless 


and then immediately stated that the Austrian Government 
can not function without these bonds. [Laughter.] Now, it 


occurred to me, How could a government function with worth- 
less bonds? These two statements, to my mind—I may be ob- 
tuse—-were both as clear as Stygian darkness. [Laughter.] 
Mr. GREEN denies he made the statement, but I heard him 
make it. Mr. GREEN, in my opinion, is a gentleman, and I do 
not believe he realizes what he did say. If he knew he did 
muke the statement, I do not believe he would deny it. He was 
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evidently suffering from a momentary confusion of ideas, prob- 
ably superinduced by the illuminating information contained in 
the committee’s report on the bill. [Applause.] 

There are a great many people in this country who desire to 
make a Santa Clause out of the United States so as to give the 
world the privilege of plucking from our national Christmas 
tree any kind of money or food gifts that it desires. AH this 
agony is for the people of foreign countries, but the matter 
of relief seems to be of secondary or rather of no consideration 
for home people with the party of great foreign charity and high 
moral ideas. I have been taught that charity begins at home, 
and it seems strange to me why the Republican Party fails to 
do anything to relieve the suffering people in America, but ex- 
pends its charity exclusively on foreigners. We have from 
four to six millions of people out of work in this country, and 
about 700,000 soldiers of the last war out of work tramping 
the streets of the cities and the byways of the country seeking 
employment which they fail to find under this administration 
of normalcy and universal prosperity, and yet we have loaned 
money and extended charity to various foreign countries, and 
recently we gave to Russia $24,000,000. Not so very long ago I 
introduced a bill in this House for the relief of suffering 
families of coal miners in various regions of the coal-mining in- 
dustry. That bill was sent by the Speaker to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. That committee permitted me to make a 
statement as to the merits of the bill, which I did. I requested 
the committee to grant a hearing on the bill in order that 
witnesses might be produced to testify as to the suffering condi- 
tion of coal miners’ families in some of the coal fields. That 
request was denied by the committee for the reason, as the 
committee ruled, it did not have jurisdiction in the matter, 
because the bill contained an appropriation and should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. I then requested 
that the appropriation be eliminated and that the committee 
authorize the appropriation which could then be made by the 
Committee on Appropriations. ‘This request was refused. I 
then introduced another bill of the same import and prevailed 
on the Speaker to assign it to the Committee on Appropriations. 
I then requested in writing the chairman of that committee, 
Hon. Martin B. MAppEN, to grant a hearing on the bill. I did 
not receive a reply to my request. I thought possibly Mr. 
MADDEN did not receive my first letter, and I wrote him a second 
letter, making the same request, and forwarded it by registered 
mail and asked for a return receipt, which I received. 

I did not receive any reply to either letter from that militant 
champion of the laboring man, especially about election time, 
and the bill for the relief of families of miners pending betore 
his committee sleeps the sleep that knows no waking. ‘Tlie 
Committee on Mines and Mining refused to consider the bill 
because it contained an appropriation, and on that account would 
be subject to parliamentary objection, and yet the bill appro- 
priating $24,000,000 to Russia was reported to the House frei 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and was 
subject to the same parliamentary objection, but none was 
made; and yet the Committee on Mines and Mining would not 
consider the bill for the relief of the miners because it might be 
subject to parliamentary objection, which was a tacit ad- 
mission that such objection would be made. The shibboleth 
of the Republican Party is millions for Russia and other for- 
eign countries but not a cent for suffering humanity at home, 
and the veiled threat of parliamentary objection, if necessary, 
is made to defeat the bill. 

As an offset to this bill the Republicans have introduced a 
resolution for an investigation as to the condition of the coal 
situation throughout the country. The resolution does not 
carry any appropriation whatever to refieve the wants of starv- 
ing coal miners and their families, who can not live on Republi- 
can investigations nor exist on Republican promises. 

Why does not the Republican Party do something for the 
poor of our own country? That party never adopts a political 
platform that does not proclaim in rambling rhapsody its adora- 
tion and love for the laboring people of the country, and just 
before every election that party makes ringing and platitudinous 
professions about what it will do for the laboring people, but 
after the election it forgets about all its profuse promises and 
expends its charities in foreign countries. With from 4,000,000 
to 6,000,000 people out of work in the United States, why does 
not the Republican Party at least attempt to enact some legis- 
lation to relieve the situation? With a coal strike impending, 
the entire alleged statesmanship of the Republican Party from 
the President down is unable to do anything to prevent a coal 
strike, although that party imputes to itself a corner on all the 
intellect and morality of the universe. 

Nero fiddled while Rome burned, and the Republican Presi- 
dent, the greatest living statesman, spends his time having 
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financial disaster is threatening the whole country, and boasts 
of being the proud possessor of 50 pairs of trousers while suf- 
fering coal miners in his own State are half naked and half 
starved and mine operators have been deprived of business. 
You are helpless. Yet you will go out in the campaign this fall 
and will try to deceive the laboring people and mine operators 
by telling them what you have done for’ them, whereas you have 
done nothing. You talk about prosperity. Is there any pros- 
perity in the country with 6,000,000 men out of work, with 
agricultural products below the cost of production, and while 
exports have fallen off two-thirds, with factories closed and 
business practically at a standstill? ‘The President and Mr. 
Hays are always seeing prosperity, but what they actually see 
are only Antigonish ghosts, without substance. They see visions 
by day and dream dreams by night, but their hallucinations will 
not deceive disinterested, rational people. 

So great is the suffering of destitute miners in parts of the 
country, not because of strikes but because of nonemployment 
under this administration of normalcy, that charitable women 
of Washington City have for some time been requesting public 
donations of food and old clothing and other necessaries to 
relieve the miners’ needs, and many Congressmen have donated 
garden seed to enable the men in the coal regions to raise gar- 
dens on which to exist while-the Republican administration 





looks on complacently and unconcernedly and will not move a | 


tinger to assist the miners, nor will it exert itself to avert an 
impending coal strike, which it could easily do by getting the 


operators and miners together to arbitrate their differences. A 
Republican congressional committee, whose chairman is a 


Chicago millionaire, refuses to grant a hearing on a bill which 
has no reference to a strike but is designed to give relief to 
people who are in dire distress and furnish food for hungry, 
crying children, and at the same time a Republican Congress 
wrestles in a professed spirit of agony over the hungry in 
Kurope und passes bills carrying appropriations of millions 
ot dollars for their relief. This Congress refuses to consider 
a bill appropriating a comparatively small sum for relief of 
humanity. in our own land. The police drive the poor off park 
benches when they seek rest on them for weary, bedless bodies. 

In my district there is seldom any trouble between miners 
and operators, and those differences are usually settled by con- 
ference and conciliation in accordance with the policy formu- 
lated by Woodrow Wilson. In the county in which I reside, 
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parity with European labor. Coal is selling in this country on 
an average, it has been testified, of $10.41 a ton, while the coal 
miner in the bituminous fields does not receive a dollar a ton 
for mining on a pick basis. During the war the operators made 
One 
part of the public declares the operators are getting all the 
profits, and another part avers that the miners are getting the 
profit. In my opinion the men who handle coal after it has left 
the hands of the operators are the profiteers who receite most 
of the profits, and in many instances the railroads compel the 
operaters to furnish them coal at cost on the penalty of with- 
holding cars from them. In my opinion neither the miners nor 
operators are to blame for the retail price of coal being $10.41 
a ton, but I believe that situation has been brought about by 
the railroads and retail dealers and the coal monopolies of West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

On March 13, 1920, at a conference in New York City coal 
operators signed an agreement with the miners to hold an in- 
terstate joint conference with the miners prior to April 1, 1922. 
Those operators now refuse to abide by their signed agreement 
and refuse to go into conference with the miners. This refusal, 
in my opinion, was brought about by the operators of the Re- 
publican feudal barony of West Virginia for the purpose of 
taking business away from operators in other fields and reduc- 
ing wages below a living standard. 

I do not believe operators in the western Kentucky fields 
would be partners to this transaction if they were not neces- 
sarily forced to it through self-defense. West Virginia is with- 
out a republican form of government, and about the only law 
executed in that State is the will of the Guggenheim and similar 
interests which has adjusted wages downward until the wages 
of most miners in that State are less than $300 a year, and the 
business of operators in other fields nearly ruined and the public 
liberally fleeced in coal prices. 

Strikes are always financially hurtful to employer and em- 
ployee and should never occur if they can possibly be avoided, 
and they generally can if both sides to strike controversies 
would meet in a proper spirit of conciliation, as was demon- 
during the administration of Woodrow Wilson. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire and should have not only a living 
wage but should receive sufficient remuneration to educate his 


| children and lay by something for old age and also misfortune 


' which may overtake anyone. 


which is one of the largest coal-producing counties in the State | 


of Kentucky, 90 per cent, I suppose, of the white miners are of 
pure American ancestry, and nearly all the mine operators are 
natives of the State’and are gentlemen of clear business vision, 
und consequently strikes in that field are rare. 


I do not believe there would be any strike were it not for the | 


activities of the Guggenheim interests in West Virginia and 
other interests of the same type, and despite such activities I 
do not believe there would be any strike if the operators could 
get contracts so as to give the miners a reasonable amount of 
employment, but operators can not keep mines running and 
can not give miners employment unless they can sell coal. In 
my district, one of the best in the way of employment for 
miners in the country, the miners are employed not much more 
than half of the time, if that much, while in many other parts 
of the country employment is much less, and my information is 
that in the Hocking Valley, in the President's own State of 
Ohio, the miners have not been employed over 50 days in a 
year, and many of them are ragged and half starved. 

Miners can not live on thin air and visionary Republican 
promises, and operators can not give them employment without 
contracts for the sale of coal, which they ean not obtain under 
this Republican administration of normalcy which has closed 
down a great many factories all over the United States and has 
broken the backbone of prosperity except in the business of 
speculating in watered stocks and bonds in Wali Street. This 
administration has practically destroyed our export trade, which 
has fallen off two-thirds within the last year. If factories in 
this country are to be kept running, we must sell a large part 
of our manufactured products to foreign countries, and these 


factories use coal, and when they close down the demand for | 


coal is very much reduced. If information contained in the 
public press be correct, this administration intends, instead of 
seeking a pacific settlement of the coal question, to have coal 
imported from Europe as ship ballast in the event of a strike, 
and thereby furnish labor in foreign countries with employ- 
ment which, of course, will tend to reduce the wages of labor 
in this country and deprive our domestic operators of business, 
This Republican administration has replaced American labor in 
the Panama Canal Zone with British negroes in order to reduce 
the wages of American labor to carry out the policy of Secre- 
tary of War Weeks to reduce the wages of American labor to a 


Not only should the laborer re- 
ceive proper compensation but the employer should reeeive a 
fair profit on his investment, and if this spirit prevails in ad- 
justment of differences between employers and employees 
strikes would soon be a thing of the past. 

Austria owes the United States $25,000,000, and the pending 
resolution is to extend the time of payment 25 years and release 
the security Austria has furnished for the payment of the 
debt, which means that it wil} never be paid. The assets of 
Austria will be used to discharge its European indebtedness 
while the taxpayers of this country will have to foot the bill. 
It is time for Congress to do something for the destitute of 
our own land and not expend all its charities on people who 
were recently trying to destroy our own Government. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

There is no question in my mind but what there is a well- 
defined effort in this country to release the debts owed to us 
by European countries growing out of the war. amounting to 
over $11,000,000,000, so that the holders of foreign bonds may 
be paid their interest on those bonds. Foreign bonds are mostly 
held by sunshine patriots who did not go into the army during 
the war, but remained in safety at home and profiteered on the 
necessities of the public. 

Republican leaders in Congress declare there is and has been 
all during the life of this administration perfect harmony be- 
tween the President and the House in regard to legislative 
measures and cite their mere ipse dixit as evidence of how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in peace. 
I presume they can point with pride to the harmony existing 
between the President and House on the surtax, the excess- 
profits tax, the sales tax, the bonus bill, and many other meas- 
ures as convincing proof of the truth of their declaration. The 
harmony between the President and the House on legislative 
matters is about like that existing between two tom cats flung 
across a clothes line with their tails tied together. 

The working man wants employment that he may buy bread, 
and instead this administration of normalcy and prosperity 
gives him a stone and begins a useless and belated investiga- 
tion of nonemployment in order to cover indifference and in- 
action in regard to an impending coal strike. The farmer has 
appealed for relief from agricultural depression and has heen 
given a depression breeding emergency tariff tax, which has 
restricted the sale and lowered the prices of agricultural prod- 
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ucts below the cost of production, and to a great extent has de- | dollars. What difference does it make to you or to the people 


prived him of foreign markets. It has depressed business con- 
ditions, closed down many factories and mines, and deprived 
coal operators of markets for coal. This administration has 
coddled the soldier and professes to be his best and only friend, 
but when the soldier asks for a bonus it gives him a pawn 
ticket and a gold brick. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr, Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LinrHicum]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I do not want the House 


to think that the entire membership on the Democratic side of | 


the aisle is opposed to this. resolution. I for one am distinctly 
in favor of it. Austria is asking us to extend payment of her 
debt to the Grain Corporation for 25 years so that she may use 
her resources to allow her to buy the necessaries of life and 
feed her people—her starving women and children. 
on behalf of Austria came into this House to-day with a reso- 


lution asking you to give her $24,000,000, stating that her people | 
were starving and crying for food, I do not believe there would | 


be any considerable number of Members present who would re- 
fuse to give her that sum, She is not asking that. 


She is ask- | 


ing you to grant her time—to waive for a time our lien—so | 


that she may buy food for her people, and that food is to come 
largely, almost entirely, from this country. 
question largely because I was in Austria immediately after 
the war. I found conditions there such that the hearts of this 
House would go out to those people, not only to the extent of 
extension of time but to the extent of giving them funds, if 
necessary. 

When we realize that Austria has been deprived of all her 


I speak on this | 


rich possessions and left with insufficient territory to produce | 


food for her people; that the coal and iron mines upon which 
she thrived in years gone by are all practically contained in 
Czechoslovakia, now a separate and distinct nation, with 
searcely the ties of friendship; that she is no longer connected 
with the countries of the world in commerce and trade, because 
that portion of her territory with the seaport of Trieste is like- 





of the country? The point is, that is the claim of the Govern- 
ment of the United States against the Government’ of Austria, 
which is for $24,055,708:92. Gentlemen will remember that 
nearly two years ago a request came to us to appropriate money 
to purchase supplies to send to Europe to feed the starving in 
Austria, in Poland, and im Armenia. 

After much consideration it was simmered down to 5,000,000 
barrels of flour that was then in the possession and the owner- 
ship of the Grain Corperation, a Government organization using 
yovernment money, spending Government money, and whatever 
proceeds that came from it belonged to the Government, and, 
therefore, it is absolutely Government property, money or other- 
wise. Appeals came to us showing that in Austria they were 


| starving to such an extent that 96 per cent of the women and 
If some one | 


children sent to the hospitals in Austria died. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. TI decline to yield just now, please. It was 
pointed out by communications sent here from American repre- 
sentatives over there that people were starving to death on the 
streets of Vienna. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNBY. Let me say to the gentleman whether that 
is true or not it is certainly true those people were starving 
over there, and if this money, $24,000,000, saved a single life, 
will you say the money was not well spent? Is there any man 
in this House inhuman enough if he saw a person before him 
starving to death, black, white, or brown, to say that money 
would not be well spent, at least in the eyes of God, if we gave 
every cent we had to the saving of human life from starving to 
death? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
rather not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Did the gentleman make that 
same argument when he appeared before the Committee on 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Briefly, I have very little time, and I would 


| Rules two years ago with reference to the bill presented? 


wise in anether country, it can scarcely be wondered at her | ! 
| ment—I decline to yield any further—let me answer the gen- 


tinancial condition and distress of her Government and people. 
What the future of Austria will be no one can predict, but 
that it is a dismal outlook is the consensus of opinion. Her 
people are hard working, industrious, and thrifty. They en- 
deavor to look upon the bright side of life, and are happy and 


| tleman, 


cheerful whenever there is the slightest hope or expectation of | 


SUCCESS, 
history of this distressed nation. 
Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. LINTHICUM. I have only four minutes. 
how We can refuse to pass this resolution. 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


I do not see 
It is not on a parity 


I hope America may be a bright spot in the life and | 


Mr. FORDNBY. I do not remember just now my argu- 
Whatever argument I made there in favor of the loun 
I was criticized for it by some gentlemen of this House, but 
when information came to me that people were starving to 
death in Poland, in Austria; and in Armenia by the thousands 
some gentleman said to me in this House, “Why do not you 
give this money instead of the people’s money”? I say the 


| money I have would amount to a mere bagatelle in saving 
| human life that was in great danger of starving to death then, 


| but I said to this gentleman, “ You are a wealthy man. 
| the amount you give, and by the gods I will double it.” 


with the loans we made to the nations to carry on the war, | 


It was a separate and distinct loan, not made for cash, but made 
for 194,000 tons of flour that we sold them, or that the Grain 
Corporation seld them. We put no actual money into it, except 
in the shape of food, and they are asking us to extend time 
of payment. That is a small matter when we realize that 
Austria has not and can not pay the interest, much less the 
principal, of the indebtedness. Such is war, gentlemen. 
Czechoslovakia herself, a country which was under the dom- 


Name 

[Ap- 
plause.}] This Congress, this House, appropriated 5,000,000 
barrels of flour. Great Britain said if the United States Gov- 
ernment would furnish the flour, Great Britain, France, and 
Italy will furnish the-remaining supplies to feed the people, and 


| Great Britain will furnish the ships to carry that flour over 


| there and save these starving people. 


Generously the Congress 


| of the United States appropriated, through the Grain Corpora- 
| tion, 5,000,000 barrels of flour, a kind of flour that our people 


ination and control of the Austrian Empire for centuries, has | 


to such domination and control for all those years, can grant | 
that request, why should not the United States, who feels so | 


friendly and so considerate, not alone for 
done so much for all the world, act 
delay. The way to bring peace and the way for us to gain 
friends and to keep peace throughout the world is in the manner 


Austria, 


showing them that while the United States can fight, yet after 


but has | 
favorably and without | 


the fighting is over she is ready to extend a helping hand to | 


those who need it—to feed the hungry and assist the poor, I 
trust the resolution will be agreed to. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I have never known a bill 
to come from the Committee on Ways and Means affecting 
the revenues of the country since the Republican Party has 


did not want; it was whole wheat flour, I believe, prepared dur- 
ing the war, wholesome, that would sustain life, and it was sent 
over there. Those people appreciated it, and it did save human 


granted the extension, and if that country, after being subject | life beyond any question. 


Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. What difference does it make to us whether 
these other items mentioned are in or not? The securities our 
Government holds for these obligations are sueh securities as 
the Government of Austria are able to give. It includes the 
forests, Government property of Austria, which our Government 
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we have been doing it, by helping those whe need help, and by | and the Governments of Great Britain, France, and Italy, and 


I believe Belgium, hold a mortgage upon to-day, if you please. 
These people need loans now to function the Government prop- 
erly, on which to give securities for loans they soe badly need 


| now, and information comes to us that Great Britain, France, 


and those other nations that joined in contributing to these 


| supplies at that time are willing to release those securities in 


been in control of the House when the gentleman from Texas | 


[Mr. GARNER} 
tion or by request, and I suppose I never will so long as: he is 
in the minority. 
about figures appearing in the report. 
What do lira and francs mean? What difference does it make 
to us? The Finance Committee of the Senate put those figures 
in the report to the Senate, and we have put them into this 
report for what they are worth. I suppose it has to do with 
the depreciated value of those currencies reduced to American 


The question is asked, 


has not moved to recommit it either by a mo- | . : 
| all time has expired. 


Much merriment and criticism has been made | 


| 
{ 
| 


order to enable Austria to borrow money which is so badly 
needed. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 


The joint resolution will be read for 
amendment. 

~The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the economic structure of Austria is approaching collapse 
and great numbers of the people of Austria are in consequence in immi- 
nent danger of starvation and threatened by diseases growing. out of 
extreme privation and starvation ; and 

Whereas this Government wishes to cooperate in relieving Austria 


from the immediate burden created by her outstanding debts: There- 
fore be it 
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Resolved, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized to extend for a period not to exceed 25 years the time of pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of the debt incurred by Austria for 
the purchase of flour from the United States Grain Corporation, and to 
release Austrian assets pledged for the payment of ‘such loan, in whole 
or in part, as may in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury 
be necessary for the accomplishment of the purposes of this resolution : 
Provided, however, That substantially all the other creditor nations, to 
wit, Czechoslovakia. Denmark, France, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, 
Italy, Norway, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia shall 
take action with regard to their ere claims against Austria 
similar to that herein set forth. :The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
be authorized to decide when this proviso has been substantially com- 
plied with. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I think at a time when we are dealing with 
this matter that it is just as well to keep history straight. Dur- 
ing the clesint days of the Wilson administration a request 
came from the .executive department to make loans to buy 
food for Austria. A bill was introduced. It went to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The Committee on Ways and 
Means was Republican. They side-stepped it. They reported 
some kind of a bill and unloaded it on the capacious shoulders 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], chairman of 
the Committee on Rules. Then they came before the Committee 
on Rules and asked for a rule to make in order a bill of some 
sort. The gentleman from Kansas at that time was playing the 
political game, so finally they sent for Barnes, I believe, a mem- 
ber of the Grain Corporation. He said, “I have the power to 
send this flour now, what we have, but I want the indorsement 
of the Congress,” and that left a way out for the gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman from Kansas, who were then 
eternally and everlastingly cussing the President who was then 
in office. The gentleman from Michigan has a soft, personal 
heart, but the gentleman from Michigan did not then deal can- 
didly with the Committee on Rules. The gentleman from 
Michigan said, “ We have got to play politics with this thing. 
Here is an Executive up here whom we are cussing ” 

Mr. FORDNEY. Where did the gentleman ever hear me make 
such a statenrent as that, either in those words or in those 
terms or conveying such a sentiment or any such expression in 
reference to the President? 

Mr. ASWELL. Did he say it on the floor? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; I am not avoiding any 
responsibility for what I say. I will ask the gentleman if he 
did not say it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not to my knowledge did I ever use such 
linguage about the President or with reference to this loan 
that now is the time to play politics. I do not believe I ever 
said that in my life on this floor or in committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, if I have done the gentle- 
man an injustice 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As a matter of fact, it was not brought 
in under a rule but under suspension of the rules, and not a 
single Republican voted against it, but a substantial number of 
the Democrats did. ‘ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Barnes was told to go on 
and loan on his own responsibility ; send this flour on his own 
responsibility. There was no bill that ratified his act, even. 
He had the power. He asked indorsement from the Republican 
Congress, but did not get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I ask undnimous consent for 
five minutes more, inasmuch as I see gentlemen arising. who 
seem to desire to interrupt me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.}| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. My impression iS that we passed it—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Here is what occurred in re- 
gard to it. There was a request for a law. The Committee on 
Ways and Means then passed the buck to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAmpse__]. They had a long hearing in the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and Mr. Barnes said that he had the authority 
to do this anyway. and they told him to go ahead and do it 
and take the responsibility. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is in error us to a part of it, not 
in what he stated but in remembering all that occurred. We 
passed the resolution in the House under suspension of the 
rules, which was approved by the President on Murch 30, 1920, 
authorizing the United States Grain Corporation to sell or dis- 
pose of flour then in its possession, and so forth, not to exceed 
5,000,000 barrels, for cash or on credit, to feed the population 
of Europe. Under that resolution these obligations were taken. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does it say “to feed the popu- 
lation of Europe "? 
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Mr. MANN. It says— 


as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act and to relieve 
a in the countries of Europe or countries contiguous thereto 
suffering for the want of food. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I hold in my hand the bill that passed 
the House, H. R. 12954, a bill providing for the relief of popu- 
lations in Europe and countries contiguous thereto suffering for 
the want of food. This bill begins as follows: 

That for the participation of the Government of the United States 
in the furnishing of foodstuds to populations in Burope and ccuntries 
contiguous thereto. 

That was passed in March, 1920, under suspension of the 
rules, and substantially all of this side supported it and a sub- 
stantial part of your side helped to pass it. 

Mr. MANN. And it was under that that the obligations arese. 

Mr. DENISON. That was the act under which this obligation 
was made. The bill passed the House on March 15, 1920, with 
285 voting for it and 12 against it. I noticed the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] voted for it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] Was against it. 

Mr. GARNER. The “ gentleman from Texas” has been con- 
sistent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the thing to which I wish 
to direct attention is the manifest purpose of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr,. ForpNey] to play politics with suffering. I 
doubt if he knows whether there is a starving child in Austria 
now. Has the gentleman any information about that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not catch the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman know 
whether there is a starving child in Austria now? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Only by hearsay. I do not know anything 
about it. I never was there. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
gate this? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did then. We investigated it as best we 
could. We held hearings. We received letters from overseas, 
especially from the relief societies, where they pointed out that 
they saw people starving to death, and I have in my possession 
a statement made by 

The CHAIRMAN, 


So he did not care to investi- 





The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I fully agree with the gentleman that just left the floor 
that we should keep the record straight. An examination of the 
record and the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
will disclose that on March 15, 1920, Secretary Glass appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee and asked for an appro- 
priation of $150,000,000 for starving people in Austria; that the 
Ways and Means Committee, or at least the Republican mem- 
bers or the majority thereof, tgok it up with the Rules Com- 
mittee under some form of resolution. My recollection is, and I 
think it will bear investigation, they referred out a bill for 
$50,000,000 in cash. In discussing the matter with the chairman 
of the Rules Committee, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
BELL] said if this money is to buy food with, why not send the 
food, and Mr. ForpNrEy agreed with that proposition. And that 
was the resolution brought out over the protest of the then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who wanted an appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 in cash. The United States Grain Corporation had flour 
for which there was no market in this country. It was flour 
that had been manufactured pursuant to regulations in war 
time and that was not satisfactory to the consuming public of 
America in peace time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Gladly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is entirely correct. The 
Committee on Ways and Means favorably reported, in the first 
place, House bill 12193, the bill that the gentleman refers to, 
which appropriated $50,000 in cash. Some difficulty was found 
in the Committee on Rules as to the advisability of appropriat- 
ing cash, Then it was stated that the Grain Commission had 
5,000,000 barrels of flour on its hands. Then House bill 12954 
wus introduced, providing for ihe sale of the flour on credit; 
and it is the Austrian credit which is the subject matter of 
this resolution. 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. I will say that it was discussed from 
the charitable standpoint. There was not anyone who seriously 
contemplated the possibility of getting any tangible assets in 
exchange for this flour when the bill was discussed here. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER: Is that any reason why we should by affirma- 


tive action tell our debt-funding commission and tell the Gov- 
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ernments of Europe that Congress has declared that the policy 
of remitting the payment of interest and principal for 25 years 
is a good policy? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; and I think that if this resoiution pro- 
vided for that there would not be three men supporting it. 

Mr. GARNER. It provides for that very thing. 

Mr. TINCHER. Let me tell you the difference between this 
side of the House and that side. Your Secretary of the Treasury 
wanted to give them §150,000,000 in cash. We gave them 
$25,000,000 worth of flour. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
THOMAS] has his policies. What are they? We are confront- 
ing a crisis in the form of a coal strike, and you have on your 
side but one man with the nerve sufficient to attempt to care 
for that crisis with a specific remedy. What is it? It is to 
appropriate out of the Federal Treasury money to feed the 
strikers. He criticizes, the committee presided over by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois |Mr. Mappgen] for not doing more than re- 
turning to him a registry receipt in reply to a letter on that 
subject which the gentleman from Kentucky had sent him. I 
suppose if the party of the gentleman from Kentucky were in 
power, his party would favor the granting out of the Treasury 
money to reimburse the owners of the coal mines, and enable 
the people who use the coal to pay their taxes, and let them have 
their strike. 
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I say it is regrettable that under the laws of this | 


eountry and under the rules and regulations of the Post Office | 


Department it was possible for Bos THomAS 
turn receipt for the letter that he sent to Marrrn MAppEn. 
[Laughter.] That is a good sample of the difference 
statesmanship and leadership on the different sides of this House. 
| Applause. | 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have but one regret at the course which 
this debate has taken. I am afraid that the rather lively his- 
torical discussion to which we have been listening may becloud 
to some extent the very obvious intention to do right which 
governs both sides of the Chamber. 


to even get a re- | 


in the | 


|} are not anything that you can put your hands on. 
'are they nonattainable, they are nonexistent. 
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tion of which has been demanded by the holder of it. While 
that demand is withheld there is no failure to meet the obliga- 
tion and therefore no act of bankruptey. ; 

as GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, COCKRAN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. If there are no assets to be re. 
leased, what did the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry | 
mean when he stated just at the conclusion of his remarks 
that the assets that would be released by this legislation could 
be hypothecated for other purposes, and that that would aid 
Austria? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I can not undertake to explain the meanince 
of the gentleman from Michigan. But I can understand this 
report of the Committee on Ways and Means,’ and it ig the 
statements it embodies that I am discussing. 

Mr. FORDNEY. When I spoke of releasing property I had 
already stated that it was Government property in Austria on 
which the Austrian Government as well as ours held a mort- 
gage. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
release? 

Mr. COCKRAN. The main trouble we are experiencing in 
this discussion, it seems to me, is the unconquerable disposi- 
tion of some gentlemen to consider in the spirit of attorneyship 
measures which should be considered in the spirit of states- 
manship. [Laughter.] Gentlemen talk about the obligation 
of a government as if it were a debt due by one individual 
to another to secure which a watch was put up with a pawn- 
broker or shares of stock deposited with a banker. What were 
described mistakenly by the gentleman from Michigan as assets 
Not merely 
These so-called 


That is what you proposed to 


| assets are future revenues allocated or assigned by the Austrian 


| viously 


I do not know—and I do not care, mych—what happened in | 


the past about the creation of this debt, but I ava very much 
concerned about what is happening now and what is likely to 
happen in the future, 
this body is not whether any securities that could by any chance 


' | will suffice to pay its current expenses. 
As I take it, the question actually before 


be marketable are to be released so that this country as creditor | 
may dispose of them in other directions to reduce or satisfy | 
this debt, but whether the time to pay that debt shall be ex- | 


tended, 
is the written obligation, a copy of which is appended to the 
report of the committee, and that is simply a formal acknowl- 
edgment by the Austrian Government that it 
amounting to $25,000,000, for payment of which it pledges its 
revenues. 
ordinary obligations of a government. For payment of any 
debt that any government contracts its revenues are always im- 
pliedly pledged. 


The only certificate or evidence of this debt in existence | 
| either principal or interest, can ever be paid. 


|; man, is a condition that nobody could have anticipated. 
owes us a sum 


Government to the payment of a specific debt. But this ob- 
means the revenues over and above the necessary 
expenses of the Austrian Government itself. Now, it is ex- 
ceedingliy doubtful if the whele revenue of that Governmen( 
It is absolutely certain 
they will not be sufficient to support the Government and at 
the same time pay either the principal of the debt or any part 
of the interest on it. HEverybody concedes that. The Austrian 
Government must be left the means of supporting itself or it 
can not tunction. If it ceases to function, it can not collect 
any revenues whatever. And in that event no part of our debt, 
Here, Mr. Chair- 
It is 


a consequence of war. You are dealing with a country that 


; can not pay its obligations—obligations solemnly contracted, | 


This pledge in no way differentiates the debt from | 


Now, this resolution is a proposal that the Secretary of the | 


Treasury shall 
trinn Government for payment of the principal and interest of 
the particular debt, not to exceed 25 years. 

Mr. KING. With no security. 

Mr. COCKRAN. 
this paper. If there is any other security, 1 have not been able 
to locate it. 

Mr. KING. The paper is-secured by the assets. 

Mr. COCKRAN. What 

Mr. KING. ‘The revenues of the Government, 

Mr. COCKRAN. There is nothing in the possession of this 
Government or any of its officers to be released except this 
paper. Am 1 right about that, Mr. Chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means? There is no asset of Austria in the pds- 
session of this Government that we can release. The only 
evidence of this debt is this paper. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is Government property in Austria. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I am speaking of property here—property 
available to this Government. 

What then is the question before us? Austria admittedly is 
unable to pay this debt. She will not pay either principal or 
interest because she can not pay it. If you refuse to pass this 
resolution, so far as the debt is concerned, you will be in exactly 
the same condition as if you passed it. You will not obtain 
payment anyway, because it can not be obtained. What then 
is the object of this measure, it may be asked? Simply this: 
If it is passed, you will refrain from formally proclaiming Aus- 
tria bankrupt. If you do not pass it, she must be adjudged 
bankrupt, so far as a nation can be adjudged bankrupt. There 
is only one way by which a nation can be adjudged bankrupt, 
and that is when she fails to meet a public obligation, satisfac- 


assets? 


have the right to extend the time of the Aus- | 


concede. What is the remedy? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. COCKRAN, Mr. Chairman, as I was interrupted, I ask 
a little additional time to complete what I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 


| objection ? 


There is no security for the debt except | 


There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I understand the gentleman 
makes it very clear that the United States could not foreclose if 
it wanted to. 

Mr. COCKRAN. No; certainly not. The very ‘term “ fore- 
closure”’ is wholly inapplicable to the situation that faces us. 
When you foreclose, it means you foreclose on something you 
can get your hands on. I should. like to know what there is 
pledged here that any Government could put its hands on, or 
just how we could proceed to enforce payment of the debt if 
we tried? 

Mr. ASWELL. 

Mr. COCKRAN. 
ana. 

Mr. ASWELL. What effect will this legislation have as a 
matter of precedent? 

Mr, COCKRAN. If gentlemen would only get the viewpoint 
of attorneyship out of their heads and realize that they are deal- 
ing with a matter that must be approached in the light of states- 
manship it would greatly simplify our task. The essence of 
statesmanship is dealing with events of the future, and there- 
fore without precedent. Attorneyship is the application of rules 
established from experiences of the past to matters in dispute 
between individuals, I do not know how we should deal with 
these debts due by other nations until the question of dealing 
with them actually arises. They may then be in a position 
where we can exercise pressure on them, or they may not. We 
are dealing with conditions without parallel in all human ex 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Louisi- 
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perience. We can net proceed according to fixed rules and in- 
voke a court to enforce what we might eall our rights. 

We must deal with each situation as we find it. Here is a 
debt that ean not be paid. Suppose we refuse to pass this 
measure extending the time of payment. Suppose we go as 
far as we can and demand immediate payment of the debt— 
the whole debt and all the interest. Payment will not be made. 
It can not be made. What will be the effect of such procedure? 
Austria will be formally proclaimed bankrupt. Her currency 
has already sunk to a point where it is hardly of any value. 
Reject this proposal—proclaim her formally bankrupt, and at 
the same time announce that no forbearance will be shown her— 
what possible chance to restore her credit can then remain? Put 
this crowning burden upon her and Austria can never recover 
from the depths which she wiil have reached ; and then this debt 
of ours is gone beyond any hope of ever collectjng it. Even if you 
were dealing with an individual debtor unable to meet his obliga- 
tions, but who has some assets which, though not now fluid, yet 
by @ process we call “nursing” might be made valuable in the 
future-—te afford him time in which to realize on them is the 
obvieus policy to pursue. That is the only thing we can do here. 
We can do Austria infinite damage by refusing to pass this reso- 
lution which has become necessary by reason of the situation 
that has arisen. We can do ourselves no good, but much hari, 
by refusing to pass it. Its rejection will reduce, if not wholly 
destroy, all chance of ever obtaining payment of the debt. That 
being the exact condition, I think I ean appeal to patriotism as 
well as to humanity and to the common sense of the House to 
pass this resolution. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCKRAN, I yield to the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. I agree with the gentleman as far as the 
humanitarian aspect of this is concerned, but I should like to 
have this question answered: Do you believe this body has any 
constitutional right to vote money out of the Public Treasury 
for foreign purposes in time of peace? 

Mr. CARTER. Charity purposes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Well, whether for charity or otherwise, has 
this body any constitutional right to do that, or to vote money 
out of the Federal Treasury even for such purposes as the suffer- 
ing coal miners within this country? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Does the gentleman want an answer? 

Mr. LAYTON. I should like to have an answer to my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Yes; there is no limit to the power of Con- 
gress to appropriate money. 

Mr. LAYTON. ‘Then the gentleman is not in agreement with 
the late President Grover Cleveland, who vetoed a proposition 
looking to the purchase of wheat for certain stricken sections. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I was in disagreement with Grover Cleve- 
land more than once in the course of my career. [{Laughter.] 
That, however, is a matter of historical or personal interest, 
but in no way affecting the question before this body. , 

Mr. LAYTON. The Constitution has become a purely his- 
torical matter. That is what I deplore. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. ASWELL. Why not have the commission handle this 
matter? Why have Congress do it? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Whether the matter be left with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or with a commissidn of which he is a 
member is.a distinction without much difference. In the first 
place the commission is not yet in existence. 

Mr. ASWELL. Why not wait until it is? 

Mr, COCKRAN. The committee introduced this resolution, I 
assume, because the situation with which it deals is urgent. 

Mr. ASWELL. If there is no chance of collecting our debt, 
how is it urgent? , 

Mr. COCKRAN. If you refuse to pass this bill you proclaim 
the insolvency of Austria, and that may prove fatal to her. It 
is true that you will only be proclaiming formally an insolvency 
which exists actually, but formal proclamation of it may, never- 
theless, be fatal to Austria’s ever recovering its credit. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. The gentleman has made an 
admirable presentation of this case. Is it not true that Amer- 
ica invites the neighbors of Austria to join with her in this? 

Mr. COCKRAN. We make it a condition. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman from Virginia, Judge Moore, 
has called my attention to the fact that the phraseology of the 
resolution is defective in this respect: It says “‘ provided, how- 
ever,” that other nations agree to extend the same forbearance 








as this country. He thinks it ought to be written “on condi- 
tion, however,” and I would be perfectly willing to offer that 
amendment on his behalf. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The debt is not due until 1925, is it? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I do net know what time the main obliza- 
tion is due. I have net looked inte that, but the interest is due. 
It can not be paid. And that being the case, the occasion for 
passage of this resolution is urgent—of the utmost urgency. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Cockran] in his comparison between attorneyship and 
statesmanship would have us believe that he was including him- 
self and recommending himself very highly in the latter class, 
when. all he has done has been to induige in a lot of idle proph- 
ecy. The report upon this measure, as has been pointed out in 
debate, leaves it very doubtful what the purpose is in extending 
the time for the payment of this debt. Although this country is 
one of our late enemies and suffered severely as the result of 
the war, in passing this charitable legislation for her benefit 
I would like to know if the purpose is to permit Austria to again 
pawn her resources and put them up as security in order that 
she may pay other nations the demands made by the reparations 
commission for other nations to whom she owes millions of 
dollars? . 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. T have read the report, and I find that these 
securities contain a provision that the reparations commission 
shall stand aside and we have the preference. Now, if we pass 
this bill it restores the lien of the reparations commission and 
will enable them to come in and get these very revenues. 

Mr. WALSH. 1 think very likely that is the purpose. No- 
body here knows, the question has never been asked, the inferma- 
tion has never been forthcoming, but I think in view of the con- 
ditions industrially that prevail in this country to-<lay—yes, 
and agriculturally, despite the fact of seme legislation, prices 
of agricultural articles are slowly rising and increasing—I think 
it is time that we paid a little attention to conditions here at 
home fapplause] and stop being sympathetie about people who 
were seeking to destroy our Government only a few years ago. 
Let us pay a little attention to conditions here and to the resto- 
ration of peace and prosperity within our own borders. [| Ap- 
plause.}] Of course, you ean get well-meaning ladies of chari- 
table societies to write pathetic letters about conditions abroad, 
but we are not responsible for those conditions. We are re- 
sponsible to a large degree for conditions existing within our 
own borders, and the people are going to hold us responsible. 
They will hold us responsible if we embark on legislation which 
will put further burdens on the people when they are carrying 
this tremendous load of taxation, made necessary in no small 
degree -beeause we have been so generous in doling out money. 
Why, all any foreign nation has to do is to write to some of our 
officials that people need milk and bread or food or money, and 
it finds instant response in the Congress or the committee. We 
go to work and appropriate by the millions, and I object to the 
United States of America being considered the almoner of the 
world. [Applause.] It is time we put a stop to it. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WaLsH] is not valid in this case. We are not called upon 
to make a new appropriation. We are not ealled upon to ex- 
pend anything. Nor are you called upon to give away anything. 
Austria is powerless and bankrupt. By the terms of peace 
made after the World War, she has been crippled and muti- 
lated. <A great deal of the mining territory of Austria has been 
taken away. The grain-producing section of Austria has been 
largely separated from her. She has been deprived of impor- 
tant railroad centers. She is a mere wreck. For that matter, 
no European country has been in a position to strictly insist 
on the terms of peace made with Austria. Even France has 
been more liberal toward Austria than she has toward Cer- 
many, one of the reasons for it being that France fears the 
movement on the part of Austria to ally herself with Germany. 
By showing friendship to the destitute people of Austria, France 
seeks to delay the day when Austria and Germany will unite, 
or to prevent it altogether. You are not losing anything by the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. KING. You are losing securities. : 

Mr. LONDON. Well, let us see what security you lose. 
Under the obligations now possessed by the United States the 
bends are a first charge on the assets and revenues of Austria. 
The present revenues are insufficient to carry on the ordinary 
expenses of the Austrian Government. So far as the assets are 
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concerned, I assume that some forests, some of the salt mines, 
and, if | remember right, the railroads are national property in 
Austria and are subject to a first eharge. It would be an act 
of international vandalism for the United States to take pos- 
sess On of the State and national enterprises of Austria. Let 
Jue make this suggestion, The $25,000,000 was given for bread 
to men and women and children who were starving. The debt 
should be wiped out right now by act of Congress. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LONDON, Yes, 
Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say that the 


present revenues of Austria were not sufficient to pay the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government. 

Mr. LONDON. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. If that is so, how will the release of these assets 
permit the Austrian Government to function and borrow money 
as stated in the report by the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. COCKRAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Does the gentleman want to explain the action 
of the Ways and Means Committee? : 

Mr. COCKRAN. Oh, no; that is too big a job. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. LONDON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COCKRAN. The obvious purpose of that is to enable the 
Austrian Government to use these revenues for its own ex- 
penses so that it may function, and if they be insufficient for 
that purpose to borrow some more. At the present time the 
Austrian Government has no power to use its revenues for any 
other purpose than to try to meet this debt, but even using them 
solely in that direction will not meet this debt. This measure 
leaves the money to be derived from revenues free for any pur- 
pose that will maintain the Austrian Government in operation. 

Mr. MANN. If the revenues are not sufficient to pay the 
running expenses of the Government, how will they give any 
credit to anybody to borrow money? 

Mr. COCKRAN,. She is probably able to meet her running 
expenses to-day, but she certainly will not be if denied the use 
of these revenues. 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, no; she is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr, Chairman, 
proceed for three minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, LONDON. I understand the situation to be this: Almost 
all European governments are treating Austria with some de- 
gree of consideration. They realize that Austria has been com- 
pletely disrupted by the war. They are extending favors to the 
Austrian Government, which they do not extend to the other 
defeated powers. It is quite likely that if this lien is removed 
private capital, private financiers, may loan their money to the 
Austrian Government, and it is quite likely that we are legis- 
lating in favor of private interests; but we can not help that. 
That is not my purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Are any of these suffering people going to get 
any of this money, in the opinion of the gentleman? 

Mr. LONDON. In my opinion one of two things may happen: 
One that the United States by saying to the other governments, 
“ We are ready to extend the date of payment for 25 years, and 
we want you to do likewise; we do not want you to crush Aus- 
tria; we want to give Austria a chance to develop during the 
next 25 years,” will give Austria a new lease of life. Another 
thing that might happen is that this will enable private capital 
to loan money to Austria and take possession of her assets. 

Mr. KING. It will also enable Austria to pay certain 
ereditors of hers from whom she borrowed money during the 
wir, 

Mr. LONDON. If the gentleman will examine the proceed- 
ings of the other countries toward Austria he will find that 
Austria has been treated as a favorite child, because her utter 
helplessness makes it impossible to exploit her. Her misery is 
her strongest protection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can the gentleman state whether these 
securities are of such a character that they would be accepted | 
by any banking institution as security for a loan to Austria? 

Mr. LONDON, Private financiers have been loaning money 
to China and other dependent countries with railroad conces- 
sions or mines as security for the loan, Austria possesses 
forests, salt mines, railroads, the telegraph and telephone, power 
work, and so forth. These assets can certainly be a valuable 
form of security so far as private capital is concerned, 


I ask unanimous consent to 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Are these assets included in the securities 
that are a basis for this lien? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

The debt arising out of a loan made for the purchase of 
bread for a starving people should be canceled. Whether private 
capital or the people of Austria as a whole will benefit by the 
cancellation of the debt will depend upon the question whether 
the Austrian people have sufficient political consciousness to 
control the nation’s assets in the interest of the entire people. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this resolution and all amendments thereto close in 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
all debate upon this resolution and all amendments thereto close 
in 35 minutes. 

The motion was ,agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that I can say 
what I want to say in five minutes, but I shall do the best I can. 
I regret very much that there has been no hearing on this reso- 
lution, apparently in either House of Congress, no facts state 
in connection with it which cover the subject. The report in 
the case contains some unintelligible and misleading figures 
which gentlemen excuse themselves for by stating that they 
copied them from a Senate report. It is natural that they might 
be that, I suppose, but that is not a very good reason for copy- 
ing them. However, we are confronted with the proposition 
that we have to vote on this question without sufficient informa- 
tion, and I am going to vote for it. 

Here is the situation: Two years ago this country joined with 
12 other countries in furnishing to the depleted and dismem- 
bered country of Austria supplies to keep her people from stary 
ing. We gave flour. I do not know what the other people gave, 
but they gave something. Austria gave a mortgage, practically 
speaking, as a lien upon her assets and her income to all of the 
13 countries for the amounts which they had advanced in money 
or property. This mortgage was authorized by the Reparations 
Commission, so that our lien came ahead of the payment to the 
Reparations Commission. They agreed to pay us 6 per cent in- 
terest semiannually. The time for that first interest payment has 
long since passed. We would not be declaring Austria bankrup! 
by failing to do this. Austria is bankrupt so far as paying our 
debt is concerned. She has not paid us. But that is not all. 
We know that she is not now going to pay us. We know that 
she can not possibly pay us either the interest or the principal 
as provided in the bond. I do not know just how it will affect 
the payment of the reparations by Austria. Probably Austria 
will not pay much in the way of reparations, but if we extend 
our time, we postpone our lien. Knowing that Austria owes 
us money, knowing that she is not going to pay us at the time 
the money is due, according to the bond, will we have the grace 
to join with 12, or a substantial part, if anybody knows what 
that means, of 12 other nations, in remitting the payment for 
25 years, probably forever, and let them have a little more 
courage to try to put themselves on their own feet? Will we 
give them our blessing or will we hold over them a threat which 
will not do us any good but which will do them great harm: 
I think we can afford to say to them, “ Do the best you can, 
you have our good wishes at least.” [Applause. ] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that I thor- 
oughly understand the situation. This is how I look upon it: 
As a result of our sale to Austria of $34,000,000 worth of flour, 
we hold from Austria a first lien on her revenues. If we re- 
lease that lien, we place the Reparation Commission of the 
allied nations as a first lien holder on the revenues of Austria. 
The question now arises, What will the Reparation Commission 
do with any revenues that may be collected from Austria? Will 
that commission distribute those revenues among the allied 
nations, creditors of Austria, under the treaty which authorized 
the collection for distribution, or will the Reparation Commis- 
sion authorize the use by Austria of the funds which we release 
and which they may collect? 

I have listened to this debate. I have received very little 
information either from the debate or from the report of the 


o~ 
oe 


committee. I have reached my own conclusion after serious 
thought. I am as sympathetic as anybody, but we have many 


people in America where our sympathy might properly be ex- 
tended. I do not believe we will help Austria by releasing the 
obligation of Austria to the United States. We may not help 
ourselves by continuing to hold the obligation, but I prefer to 
take the chances of holding the obligation than to release it 
with the uncertainty of what will become of Austria through 
the Reparation Commission, for I do not believe the American 
people will justify action on our part that will release the 
Austrian obligation to America and then place Austria in the 
hands of the Reparation Commission and enable that commission 
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to collect the obligations of Austria under the treaty terms, 
not one dollar of which is to come to America. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman perhaps has overlooked 
one thing, and that is the mortgage, so called, we hold is in 
reality a second mortgage, and that is subject to the claims 
the Reparation Commission might have for the payment of ex- 
penses of the commission and the paym@nt of occupying troops, 
and the Reparation Commission has never undertaken to enforce 
that claim that is ahead of ours. 

Mr. MADDEN. There ought not to be any occupying troops 
in Austria by any nation in the world if she is prostrate, and 
there ought not to be any obligation anywhere that will compel 
Austria to pay for the maintenance of troops of the Allies, and 
if that is the result of our releasing the obligation that we hold, 
that she is to be compelled to pay for the maintenance of allied 
troops there, I am for one against the release. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I am going te vote to recommit 
this bill. If the Austrian obligation was one that was due 
immediately, I might be willing to vote for it, but it is clear 
this obligation does not mature until the ist of January, 1925. 
The mere fact that the Austrian Government has failed to 
meet some interest payments does not mean the repudiation of 
the debt any more than the fact that Great Britain has not met 
its interest payments upon its indebtedness and France and 
Italy have not met their interest payment. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, we do not undertake to feed any of those countries. Here 
we are sending flour to feed a country, and we have tied a 
string to it, and—— 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman will permit, I will get to that 
feature of the matter in just a moment, I hope. Now, what is 
the situation? The Austrian Government signed the treaty of 
St. Germain, and under that treaty it was placed under the 
Austrian section of the Reparation Commission, and therefore 
when this flour was sold to the Austrian Government and these 
other food supplies were furnished by the different nations, the 
representatives of these nations went to the Reparation Com- 
mission, and as a prior condition to the sale they demanded 
that the commission allow a first lien to secure the payment 
for these food supplies. Now, if we take this action as pro- 
posed in the bill to-day, what is the result? We immediately 
release our lien and restore the priority of reparation claims. 
Now, let us see from the contract agreement itself what the 
obligation is: 

Pursuant to the powers conferred upon it the Reparation Commission 
has authorized the Austrian Government, under the control of the 
Austrian Reparation Commission, to issue the present series of bonds, 
which shall be a first charge upon all the assets and revenues of Aus- 
tria, and shall have a priority over costs of reparation under the treaty 
of St. Germain. 

Now, immediately when this bill becomes a law we lose our 
priority of lien and the lien of the Reparation Commission be- 
comes effective on these very same assets which we propose 
here to release. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. In just a moment. I am opposed to doing that. 
If we are going to have a commission to settle up these obliga- 
tions of indebtedness with the European countries, why not turn 
over this obligation to the commission to suggest a settlement 
that will be satisfactery to the United States? The present ar- 
rangement is a fair one. The present lien provides that when 
the Austrian Government takes in its revenues that it shall not 
be allowed to prefer one creditor over the other. Great Britain 
loaned $16,000,000 at the same time we loaned $24,000,000. 
France loaned $16,000,000; Italy also, I believe, loaned the same 
amount; and it was provided in the obligation that whenever 
payment was made, either of interest or principal, that a rata- 
ble portion be paid to each of the other nations, thereby pre- 
venting preference of creditors. That is fair. The United 
States Government has no complaint to make against that ar- 
rangement. But I am not willing to vote for this bill, and with- 
out any definite information as to what will be the effect of 
postponing the indebtedness for 25 years and restoring the 
preference lien of the Reparation Commission, 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I will. 

Mr. LONDON. Does not the proviso guard against that? 
Does not the proviso stipulate that any creditor nation, which 
includes the United States, interested in reparation should take 
similar action with regard to their respective claims? 

Mr. BLACK. No; if the gentleman will permit, that language 
refers to a similar claim for food supplies. At the time we 
made these loans to the Austrian Gevernment other European 
nations also participated in the loans for food supplies, and this 





language dees not refer to the reparation indebtedness, but only 
for the same kind of indebtedness as is referred to in this bill. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that the proposition before the committee is a very simple one. 
The gentleman from Texas |Mr. Garner] warns the House that 
if this measure is passed it will give a precedent to the Allied 
Debt Commission to deal with the question of the allied debt to 
the United States and that the commission will extend all debts 
25 years. No proposition could be more absurd, because the act 
which created the commission gives this authority : 

That nothing contained fm this act shall be construed to authorize er 
empower the commission to extend the time of maturity of any such 
bonds or obligations due to the United States of America beyond June 
That is 25 years approximately. 

The provision of the pending resolution is: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to extend, 
for a period not to exceed 25 years, the time of payment of the principal 
and interest of the debt incurred by Austria for the purchase of flour 
frem the United States Grain Corporation. 

This law does not extend the debt for 25 years. 

So far as the provision of time for that loan is concerned the 
two measures are substantially identical. The only difference 
between this measure and the authority granted in the funding 
bill is that by the express terms of this bill the Secretary of the 
Treasury acts alone. Under the provisions of the other bill the 
commission would have absolute authority to do everything that 
is authorized by this measure. And the gentlemen who are 
objecting to this measure on the ground that we are authorizing 
something to be done that ought not to have been done are wast- 
ing their breath, because we have already given such authority 
to a commission. 

Mr. DENISON. This resolution authorizes the remission of 
the interest for 25 years, whereas we would not expect the com- 
mission to do that. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. What we might expect the com- 
mission to do, I do not know, but this measure in terms gives 
the Secretary of the Treasury substantially the same power as 
is contained in the other measure. The only thing this does is 
that it expressly authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
release the lien on these assets, but the general power contained 
in the measure which created the commission authorized the 
extension of the time of payment of those debts, upon such 
terms and security as they should determine. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I can not yield in five minutes, 

The gentlemen say the Secretary of the Treasury is going to 
proceed to do something that he ought not to de; that he is 
going to give up a lien he ought not to give. Do not forget this 
is merely authority for the Secretary of the Treasury to act. 
This resolution dees net extend the time of payment or release 
the lien. It merely authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
deal with the proposition, a in dealing with the proposition 
and dealing with the Allies, and having in mind the policy of 
the commission, the Secretary of the Treasury is going to deal 
with this whole proposition in a sensible amd sane way. It may 
be very essential that the power to deal with this situation 
should be left with the Secretary of the Treasury so that it can 
be done now. It is largely an administration matter, and we 
should grant the authority within reason that the administra- 
tion needs. Some gentlemen advance the proposition that three 
of the five members of the commission have been named, and 
hence they could act. We know, as a matter of law, that the 
commission is not created until the five members are named and 
confirmed. The three could not act now. This measure simply 
grants to the Secretary of the Treasury, who will be one of the 
commissioners, the power and authority to act now and deal 
with this proposition in the way substantially as authorized by 
the general act dealing with these debts. 

Mr. LANDON. Is not the work of the commission limited to 
the debts of allied nations? It has nothing to do with this debt 
whatever. , 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman is in error about 
that, for the law creating the commission included debts owing 
to the United States Grain Corporation, and this is one of those 
debts. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, most of the arguments 
that have been made in opposition to this bill are based wpon 
the utterly false theory that it involves a new obligation when, 
as a matter of fact, the precise contrary is the case. What is 
this transaction? It is simply this: We authorized, some two 
years ago, the Grain Corporation to sell to the Government of 


Austria any portion of 5,000,000 barrels of flear. It appro- 
priated no money from the Treasury whatever. It created no 
charge whatever on the Govermnent. Lt simply sold toe the 


Government of Austria, te feed their starving people, $24,000,000 
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worth of flour that could not be disposed of in this country. 
Now, what are we undertaking to do to-day? We are under- | 
tuking to extend the time of the credit that Austria established 
at that time. And what was that? Merely an obligation to pay 


us $24,000,000 on the Ist of January, 1925, with inferest semi- 
aunualily. We received no interest. and we probably never will. 
When the Ist of January, 1925. rolls around, what are we going 
to do about it? It is true that the assets of Austria and her 
revenues are pledged by this obligation, but when the Ist of 
January comes around, what are we going to do about it? If 
Austria refuses to pay any of the principal, are we going to 
go into Austria and take physical control of the Austrian rail- 
roads and the Austrian forests and the Austrian treasury? 
The thing is too absurd to talk about for a moment. It is true 
that we have a lien on those assets, but it is a lien upon which 
none of us, this country or any of the other countries that co- 
operated with us, would ever think of foreclosing. And all 
we are doing is to extend for 25 years the payment of interest 
we can not get and the payment of a principal that we will 
never levy upon. 

Now. gentlemen, this transaction takes place upon the author- 
ity of a bill which passed this House under suspension of the 
rules, with 285 votes, as I recall, for it, and only 12 against it. 
We are simply extending the period at which that loan is due 
and remitting the interest upon it. It was an act then of gen- 
erosity. That all that we need consider now in this con- 
nection. The Senate has passed this bill unanimously. Do we 
want to be outdone in generosity by the Senate of the United 


is 


States. Shall we be outdone in generosity by the other nations 
who have assisted Austria in her hour of need? The measure 
through which this transaction was created was based upon a 


sentiment of Christian charity. and that ought to be the spirit 


to animate us to-day. [Applause. | 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, let me inquire of the 
Chairman how much time is remaining and who has the time? 


The CHAIRMAN. There are 11 minutes remaining, 1 minute 
which the gentleman from Ohio has and 10 minutes to be dis- 
posed of on recognition by the Chair. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection, 
I would like to have the gentleman from Illinois and the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia divide that time. 


al 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Chairman, [ yield back the balance 
of my time. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, a great deal has 


been said about the extension of the credit that created the obli- 
gations to this Government from the Government of Austria. 
Poland was connected with it in the original application for a 
loan to purchase food. The original application was one for 
$150,000,000. That was the question that came first before the 
Committee on Rules. That committee did not see fit to make in 
order a bill to come on the floor of the House with its authority 
for that amount. It was finally reduced to $50,000,000. 


Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
inan yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Was not that due to the fact 


that it was stated by Mr. Barnes that they had authority to deal 
with this flour without any legislation necessary ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am about to give the record. 
Then for the purpose of forcing the Committee on Rules to do 
what they did not think was necessary to be done, one of the 
greatest arrays of talent appeared before that committee that 
had ever appeared before any committee of this House, in- 
cluding ministers of the gospel of all denominations and the 
highest dignitaries of the church in this country, and in addi- 
tion to that a woman who had made a success on the stage, who 
had in Austria, in Poland and in all that country where 
the greatest of the suffering was. Her appearance before the 
committee was a I find from the hearings here that 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules made a statement at 
the conclusion of her statement that nobody with anything else 
than 2 heart of stone could listen to what she had to say with- 
out being moved. I remember very distinctly giving her tears, 
but I did not feel ready at that time to give cash, because I had 
wired early that morning for Mr. Barnes to come down from 
New York. We waited until after 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
when Mr. Barnes arrived and was put on the stand, and testi- 
fied that he had 5,000,000 barrels of flour that he had been 
attempting to sell. and that he could not sell it. I asked him 
if that flour could be immediately shipped. He said it could 
if he had the authority. He did not quite feel that he had the 
authority to sell it to Austria and Poland because the time for 
the advertisement of its sale for cash had not expired, and he 
did not feel that he had authority to sell it on credit, and sug- 
gested that if the Congress would give him the authority to 


been 


success, 





posed of in this country. | velit on ex 
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sell it on credit that could be done, and that he might do it in 


any event. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is important to keep the 


record clear. My recollection is that Mr. Barnes stated that 
in view of the fact that the Grain Corporation and the admin 
istration had been un@er such severe criticism, while he dic 
not doubt bis authority. he would like to have the approval of 
the C os Igress for exercising it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think that is correct. Then 
I sent vo the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry]}, tho 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and stated to 
him what had been stated by Mr. Barnes; and a bill was pre 
pared and was passed under suspension of the rules on the 
next suspension day. 

That is the history of the matter; and it was all done then 
for charity. There was not an idea that the Government of the 
United States would ever get back a dollar, although it was 
stated in the hearing before our Committee on Rules that the 
people of Austria were willing to pawn the crown jewels, pawn 
anything that they had under the old dominion, for food for the 
then starving people. We authorized the sale of flour that was 
not Salable in this country on credit and such time as they 
required. That was done. I see no reason why we should now 
quibble over extending the time for payment. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
mains? 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I thought I would have five 
minutes, but the time is limited and I will take only a minute 
to state my position. 

I did not vote for the original 
Austria because I was not here. 


re- 


Six minutes. 


bill granting this loan to 
[ was at my house ill at that 


time. I do not think [I would have voted for it if I had been 
here. But I am not willing to vote for the pending resolution 


at this time. I think it ought to be recommitted. I, for one, 
have not sufficient information to know what I am doing, and 
I do not think the rest of the House has. We do not know what 
the facts are over there. I think the matter can at least be 
deferred until next session, The debt will not have matured 
by that time, and possibly our Foreign Debt Commission will 
have been completed and gotten to work. I think the commis 
sion can deal with this matter more efficiently than the Con 
gress anyway, because they would know what terms and con 
ditions could: be obtained. I do net think we should releas: 
what securities we have and let them be turned over to other 
nation. Therefore I think I shall vote against the resolution. 

If we are going to give this money to Austria as a chariiy 
we ought to at least see to it that it goes to the Austrian people 
who need it. We ought not to release our securities in orde! 
to permit Austria to use them to satisfy other creditors. I feat 
that will be the result of this resolution. Therefore [ shall 
vote to recommit it to the Committee on Ways and Means for 
further consideration, with the hope that the committee can 
at a later time give us more light and information so we cau 
act intelligently. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen talk about 
referring this resolution back to the Committee on Ways and 
Means for further information. There is no further informa- 
tion that can possibly be given. The nature of the security is 
stated on the second page of the report. It is all the assets that 
Austria has, assets that that nation itself is not able to turn 
into funds, and certainly we shall not be able to do anything 
with them. 

Gentlemen have asked us where we would be in case tlie 
Reparation Commission undertook to get reparations from 
Austria. There is no way of finding out. We may assume that 
inasmuch as the Reparation Commission has now «a prior lien 
but has not enforced it from Austria, it will not undertake to 
collect reparations. In fact, it would be useless to attempt any 
thing of the kind. 


Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Yes. 
Mr. KINDRED. Would it not be extremely unfortunate for 


Congress to release this security and then have the Reparatiou 
Commission grab the security and devote it to the payment of 
awards? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Reparation Commission can not 
do that. Austria can not possibly raise funds to meet its obliga 
tions by its taxes or the sale of property or otherwise. The 
only thing it can do is to continue to issue more obligations, 
and if it can find any government charitably inclined, such 
government might extend further aid. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Has Austria asked for this? 

Mr. GREEN of Iewa. Yes; Austria has asked for this on 
her bended knees. The other countries in Europe have put us 
to shame and disgrace. England has let Austria have more 
money than we have. France has let Austria have more money 
than we have; and even Italy, bankrupt and poverty-stricken 
as few countries are, has let Austria, its hereditary enemy, 
huve more money than we have, and they offer, along with us, 
to release whatever securities they have. 

Gentlemen, are we, the richest country in the world, to stand 
back and say that these countries that have suffered so much in 
the war are to do more for humanity, more for the starving 
people of Austria, more for those who are suffering so much, 
than we? Shall Austria’s ancient enemy which has so much 
to forgive be more merciful than we are? 

The gentleman from Illinois |Mr. Mann] admirably an- 
swered the argument which he himself made. As he says, we 
have nothing from which we can force collections. This lien is 
of no value. We can not get anything out of it. There is no 
way in the world by which we or any other nation can realize 
a cent on it; but we can give Austria an opportunity to say 
whether some other nation will be a little more generous in 
the future and continue some further advances, more as a 
mutter of charity, than in the expectation of receiving anything 
in repayment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
sissippi. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. The gentleman speaks of the 
liberality of England, France, and Italy. They can afford to 
be liberal with our money, can they not? They owe us $11,000,- 
000,000 now, and we are unabie to collect a nickel from them. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They ure not liberal with our money; 
they are liberal with their own money. They are taking the 
money out of their own treasury. What they got of us they 
spent in this country for munitions and supplies. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Why do they not pay their 
debt to us first? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Because they believe we can wait 
better than a starving people. They advanced this money to 
Austria because of the pity they took upon her people, whose 
condition would almost move a heart of stone. That is why 
they advanced this money. They had no more hope of getting 
it back than we had. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. If we pass this resolution, 
how will it help the starving people of Austria? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Austria believes that if we release 
this seeurity it may get more funds elsewhere. At least the 
Government of Austria can go on and continue to function, and 
it can not go on under present conditions. If we refuse this 
extension their Government will cease to exist, and the last 
condition of these wretched people will be worse than the first. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 


An amendment offered by Mr. CasLn: Page 2, line 3, after the word 
“corporation,” strike out the comma and the balance of the paragraph 
and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
umendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kercuam: Page 2, line 3, after the word 
corporation,” strike out.the comma and insert a colon, and strike out 
all the language following down to and including the word “ resolution ” 
in line 7. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, in support of my amendment I 
desire to point to what I regard as a dangerous provision of the 
resolution which has nét been referred to very extensively in 
the course of the debate. A live issue before the country just 
now is the cancellation of the foreign loans. It is openly 
charged in the debate on the floor that certain influential House 
Members favor cancellation, and propaganda is unquestionably 
very common in support of such a proposition. With this fact 
in mind, I ask your careful attention to the language of this 
resolution which my amendnrent would strike out: 

And to release Austrian assets pledged for the payment of such 
loun, in whole or in part, as may in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury be necessary for the accomplishment of the purgwoses 
of this resolution. 
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While the report of the committee well says that “this loan 
rests upon an entirely different basis from the allied loans 
made during the war”; yet a loan is a loan, whatever may be 
its purpose, and I can not escape the conviction that the lan- 
guage “release Austrian assets pledged for the payment of 
such loans” will rise up to plague us should the proposed can- 
cellation of foreign louns ever get beyond the propaganda stage. 
It would not require much ability to frame up an argument for 
cancellation of loans to an ally bused upon this proposed official 
abandonment ef our last ray of hope of recovering $24,000,000 
loaned to Austria, so recently our bitter enemy. 

I offer this amendment with the hope that it will serve notice 
that the House views with disfuvor anything that offers the 
slightest encouragement to those who would cancel our foreign 
loans. I am in sympathy with the extension proposed in the 
resolution, but I do not believe that the language which my 
amendment seeks to remove is wise in view of the cancellation 
agitation already referred to, and I hope my amendment will 
prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Amendment offered by Mr. LONpDoN : 
all appearing on. page 2, and insert in lieu of the matter stricken out 
the following: “* Cancel and discharge the debt incurred by Austria 
for the purchase of flour from the United States Grain Corporation 
and to release Austrian assets pledged for the payment of such loan.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr, 
MANN) there were—ayes 2, noes 86. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the joint resolution back to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee having had under consideration 
S. J. Res. 160, authorizing the extension, for a period of not to 
exceed 25 years, of the time for the payment of the principal 
and interest of the debt incurred by Austria for the purchase 
of flour from the United States Grain Corporation, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the joint resolution to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the preamble, 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
recommit the joint resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the resolution? 

Mr. WALSH. I am. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the joint 
resolution to the Committee on Ways and-Means, and on that I 
move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves to recommit the reso- 
lution and on that he moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts to recommit the resolution to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WALSH) there were——ayes 88, noes 83. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that there no quorum present. The Chair thinks 
there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors: the Sergeant at Arms will bring in ebsent Members. 
As many as favor the motion to recommit will ay their names 
are called vote “ yea,” those opposed “ nay,” and the Clerk will 
call the roll, 
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Graham, Pa. Lee, N. Y. 
Greene, Vt. McClintic 
Hammer McCormick 
Haugen McDuffie 
Hays McFadden 
Hicks McKenzie 
Hill Mansfield 
Himes Michaelson 
Huil Miller 
Husted Mudd 
Jreland Murphy 
Jacoway Nelson, Me. 
James Newton, Minn. 
Jefferis, Nebr. oO’ Connor 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Ogden 


Kahn 


Parker, N. J. 


Stoll 
Sullivan 





































Taylor, Ark. Upshaw Wheeler Wurzbach 
Taylor, Colo. Vare Winslow Yates 
Temple Ward, N. Y¥. Wood, Ind. Zihiman 
Ten Byck Ward, N.C. Woods, Va. 

Thomas Watson Wright 





So the motion to recommit was lost. 
The following pairs were announced : 
On the vote: 
Mr. Steenerson (for) with Mr. Perlman (against). - 
General pairs: 
Mr. Miller with Mr. Alimon. 
Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 
Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Mr. Lampert with Mr. Quin. 
Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Upshaw. 
Mr. Mudd with Mr. Brinson. 
Mr. Dunn with Mr. Drewry. 
Mr. Wurzbach with Mr, Fisher. 
Mr. Butler with Mr. Kunz. 
Mr. Murphy with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 
Mr. Bilis with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
Mr. Kleczka with Mr. Doughton. 
Mr. Hull with Mr. McDuifiie. 
Mr. Himes with Mr. Sabath. 
Mr. Fess with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr. Ireland with Mr. Wright. 
Mr. Blakeney with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Mr. Rose with Mr. Fields. 
Mr. Dunbar with Mr. Hammer. 
Mr. Kahn with Mr. Kitchin. 
Mr. Anderson with Mr. Connally of Texas. 
Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
Mr. Gorman with Mr. Mansfield. 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 
Mr. Christopherson with Mr. Riordan. 
Mr. Hill with Mr. Carew. 
Mr. Hicks with Mr. Jacoway. 
Mr. Kearns with Mr. Crisp. 
Mr. Code with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Mr. Brennan with Mr. McClintic. 
Mr. Reber with Mr. O’Connor. 
Mr. Snell with Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Wood of Indiana with Mr. Thomas. 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Ten Eyck. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 
The SPEAKER. The question how is on the passage of the 









































































The question was taken ; 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 142, noes 50. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make 
the point that no quorum is present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman withhold 
that to permit a suggestion? 

Mr. BLANTON. If it will not interfere with a record vote. 
I do not want to lose the right for a record vote. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I was going to suggest that the 
record was made on the motion to recommit and that a further 
roll call is merely delaying the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON. A “no” vote on the motion to recommit is 
not an “ aye” vote on the passage of the measure. 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point of order that we have just 
had a record vote and no business has intervened in the mean- 
time. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

The SPEAKER. 













Mr. Speaker—— 
The Chair does not care to hear the gentle- 


man from Texas. The Chair thinks that the gentleman has 4 
right to have a quorum present, and the Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and thirty-three Members pres- 
ent, a quorum. The ayes have it and the resolution is passed. 

On motion of Mr. FoRDNEY, 4 motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution Was passed was laid on the table. 
EXTENDING CERTALN PROVISIONS TO CERTAIN VETERANS OF THE 

WORLD WAR—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rule on the bill (H. R. § 333) to extend 
the provisions of section 2305 of the Revised Statutes, and of 
the act of September 99, 1919, to those discharged from the 
military and naval service of the United States and subse- 
quently awarded compensation or treated for wounds received 
or disability incurred in line of duty. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 





























The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9633) to extend the provisions of settion 2305, Revised Statutes, 
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and of the act of September 29, 1919, to those discharged from 
the military or naval service of the United States and subse- 
quently awarded compensation or treated for wounds received 
or disability incurred in line of duty having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendment. 
3 N. J. SINNort, 
Appison TT’. SMITH, 
JoHNn FE. RAKER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Rrep SMoor, 
T. J. WALSH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9633) to extend the provisions of 
section 2305, Revised Statutes, and of the act of September 29, 
1919, to those discharged from the military or naval service of 
the United States and subsequently awarded compensation or 
treated for wounds received or disability incurred in line of 
duty, submit the following written statement explaining the 
effect of the action agreed on. 

The effect of said action is to restore the language of the bill 
as it passed the House. 

N. J. SINNOTT, 

Appison T. SMITH, 

JOHN E. RAKER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT BILL. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I present herewith for print- 
ing under the rules a conference report upon the bill (H. R. 
10329) making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior. 


APPROPRIATION 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the Army bill, passed this 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, as I am particularly interested 
in the rivers and harbors section of the bill under discussion, 
und the time allotted for debate on this section being too limited 
to give opportunity to all of the Members of the House desiring 
to be heard on the same, although my statement will be very 
brief, I have requested the privilege of extending my remarks in 
the Recorp. 

The appropriation carried by this section will, I hope, take 
care of, in part at least, the project carried in the rivers and 
harbors bill recently reported to the House, which is of the 
greatest possible importance to the industrial development of 
New Jersey. It is the project known as the New York and Mew 
Jersey channels. The improvement proposed is a channel, 30 
feet deep, from the main ship channel north of Sandy Hook 
through Raritan Bay via Seguine Point and Arthur Kill to Kill 
Van Kull, with channels north and south of Shooters Island 
through Kill Van Kull to deep water in upper New York Bay, 
and a channel, 30 feet deep, to the Pennsylvania Railroad coal 
piers at South Amboy. Justification for the deepening of the 
Raritan Bay Channel is found in the present and prospective 
commerce of South Amboy and Perth Amboy and of Arthur 
Kill between Perth Amboy, Chrome, Roosevelt, and Carteret, or 
points above. Carteret is about the same distance from Sandy 
Hook by either the northerly or southerly entrance to Arthur 
Kill, but with the same depth in both entrances vessels from 
points some distance above Carteret would probably use the 
Raritan Bay entrance rather than the congested waters of Kill 
Van Kull, upper New York Bay, and the Narrows. ‘The relief 
of these main channels of New York Harbor is one of the im- 
portant objects to be attained by the proposed improvement of 
the channel through Raritan Bay. On Arthur Kill there are 
many important industries which find the present channel depth 
insufficient to accommodate the class of vessels that are most 
economical for their business, and a depth of 30 feet is desired 
in this channel and also in the channels north and south of 
Shooters Island. The total commerce of all three waterways 
under consideration amounts to approximately 40,000,000 tons 
a year, of which about 26,000,000 tons pertain to Arthur Kill. 
In view of the steady increase of commerce and the remarkable 
growth of the industries located along this waterway, it is be- 
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lieved by the Engineering Corps of the War Department that 
the further improvement of these channels, with a view to se- 
curing a depth of 30 feet and a width of 400 feet throughout, 
should be undertaken without further delay. 

The deepening of this waterway is also a matter of the 
greatest importance to the shipping interests of this country. 
Jt will permit many large plants located along this waterway 
to load and unload cargoes directly into ocean-going vessels 
and do away with the enormous delay and expense of lighterage, 
as well as allowing these vessels to load directly their coal 
and oil fuel. About 60 per cent of the Arthur Kill traffic is 
coal from the coal-dock terminals at South Amboy and Port 
Reading. The Standard Oil Co. now discharges its deep-draft 
vessels at Bayonne and pumps to its refinery at Bayway, 
whereas these vessels would go direct to Bayway if they had 
a channel 30 feet deep. The tonnage in oil at the present time, 
if my information is correct, is well over 2,000,000 tons annually. 

The magnitude and importance of the commerce of this water- 
way are well known. Gradually its banks are being occupied 
by industrial plants of various kinds, and it seems practically 
certain that traffic will continue to increase. Manufacturing 
and terminal sites on navigable waters adjacent to New York 
Harbor and vicinity are becoming scarce, and those unoccu- 
pied, with the deepening of this channel, will soon be in de- 
mand. It seems to be thoroughly understood that great indus- 
trial development on both the New York and New Jersey sides 
of the improved waterway is certain to follow. 

In view of the steady increase of commerce and the remark- 
able growth of the industries located along this waterway and 
its tributaries and the stimulation for a still greater industrial 
growth the improvement will bring it is therefore thought that 
ample justification is found for the expenditure of the funds 
necessary to provide channels of the depth and width recoin- 
mended by the War Department and that the project should be 
udopted without delay. 

In this brief statement I have quoted in part from the report 
of the engineers of the War Department. Their first survey 
for the project was made in 1915. And so you will note thut 
the proposed improvement has been on the way for the past 
seven years. It is now considered one of the most important 
projects before the department. It is estimated that it will 
tuke several years to complete it. 

When these deeper channels are completed it will mean that 
ocean-going steamers can go dfrectly to these various terminal 
points, unload and load their cargoes to and from European 
ports, and thereby greatly lowering the cost of transportation 
not only for the steamship lines but for the land carriers as well. 

In view of these facts, fellow Members, I trust the amend- 





| ment for the increased appropriation as offered by Mr. Dempsrty 
| will receive your vote and become a part of the pending legis- 


lation. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 160, the Austrian relief resolution, passed this afternoon, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in 
full as follows: 
Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Speaker, on last Wednesday the 


House passed the bill, which had previously gone through the 
Senate, conditionally grunting Austria an extension of 25 years 


within which to pay the American Government the debt of 
$25,000,000 she owes us for flour sold her and “to release Aus- 
trian assets pledged for the payment of such loan.” The bill 
met no serious opposition in the Senate, but was strongly con- 


tested in the House. 

Having voted against the bill I desire, by way of extension of 
remarks, to State my reasons therefor. In my judgment the bill 
constitutes the entering legislative wedge, being driven home 
by mauls in the hands of powerful international bankers, of 
those who are behind the movement to bring about a cancella- 
tion of the huge debt f more than $10,000,000,000 owing us by 
foreign Governments. That a plan 
suspected, More recently insidious propaganda ha: 
lating through the usual channels. 

In order to give the proposition an air of great respectability, 
a public speech made in December at Cleveland, Ohio, by Mr. 
Justice Clarke, the friend of the late Secretary of War, Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, and appointed by ex-President Wilson, was 


such Was on foot I long 


been perco 


| widely circulated, in which speech Justice Clarke declared to the 


world that the war debts “ should be promptly and wholly can- 
celed.” 

In an address made in the Chamber of the House the 5th of 
January last I directed attention to the utterance of Mr. Jus- 
tice Clarke, and warned the American people that a plan, deep 
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laid and subtle, was on foot to induce our Government to cancel 
the loans, 

Every day that passes adds to the dark evidences of the 
«hemes devised and the plan being pursued to have us give up 
the Great War loans that represent the toil and labor, self- 
sacrifice, and abnegation of millions of American citizens. 

The bold schemers behind this project are after a great stake. 
Never before in the history of the world was so large a sum— 
ten billions—involved. No bank robber with jimmy and nitro- 
giyeerin, with bowie knife and dark lantern, ever planned with 
vreater cunning, stealth, and determination to accomplish his 
purpose than the persons and interests that are now seeking the 
annulment of the foreign loans made by this Gavernment during 
the war. 

“Propaganda ” is a new word, but an apt one, coined out of 
a necessity to represent fhe work, underground chiefly, of manu- 
facturing a public opinion to effectuate an object. 

My attention has been called to a weekly trade bulletin 
called The Current, of date March 16, issued by a New York 
City firm of stockbrokers, from which I read the following: 
VITAL DEVELOPMENTS OF WPHEK. 

1. Foreign debts to us, with interest, $11,000,000,000, should become 
live issue on April 22, this date being end of moratorium as to interest. 

2. As to this, we believe the question of cancellation now more widely 
agitated may influence next general election. 


THE 


Your attention is directed to the concluding paragraph, which 
tells us that the question of cancellation is being widely agi- 
tated, and, furthermore, that the same may influence the next 
general election. How influence, may I ask? To me the decla- 


ration implies that those who are interested in the cancella- 
tion—foreigners, acting through and by their agents, the inter- 


national bankers—expect to take a hand in American elections 
with the view of putting in Congress men who will vote for 
cancellation of the loans. To what ends they will go and by 
the use of what methods and means remains to be seen. 

The question naturally arises, Why are the international bank- 
ers interested? The answer is: These men have banks not only 
in New York but in Paris, London, and Berlin. Their vaults are 
tilled to capacity with the bonds of foreign Governments—some 
of them insoelvent—securities bought at a low figure, and if our 
Government releases its claim then the value of their securities 
will be enhanced. In addition to this, such hankers are the 
fixcnl agents of foreign Governments, and deem it their duty to 
advance the cause of their principals. 

But, Mr. Speaker, to my mind the most convincing evidence of 


the movement I have described consists in a_ well-prepared 
nddress of Mr. Otto H. Kahn, the well-known international 
banker of New York. The speech was delivered “at the Ad- 
vertising Club,” and is being cireulated by an organization 


styling itself *‘Comimittee of American Business Men.” I pre- 
every Member of Congress has received a copy of the 
speech. The one sent me was accompanied with a note saying 
that “the committee will be indebted to you (me) for any com- 
lent or suggestion you (1) may care to make.” Evidently the 
“ coumnittee ” has adopted this methed of sounding out Members 
of (‘ongress, the greater number of whom are expected to stand 
for reelection. The “ suggestions’ and “ comments” I have to 
make Lam, therefore, offering in this public way, not only for 
the benefit of the “ committee” but also for the benefit of the 
country. 

The argument of Mr. Kahn admits “ that the debts are justly 
due and concedes that “the allied nations took material 
compensation from the vanquished to the extent that there were 
assets to distribute—territorial, physical, or financial—not to 
mention the obtainment of advantages of a less tangible but 
none the less very real nature. America, on the other hand, 
asked nothing and received nothing of the material spoils of 
war. We are carrying the immense burden of our war expendi- 
tures without any compensating tangible return whatsoever.” 

Of the assets taken over by England I might mention Meso- 
potamia, covering the regions of the Tygris and the Euphrates— 
a territory as rich as the valley of the Nile, except four times 
larger in area, 

Of the assets taken over by France were Alsace and Lorraine, 
with their iron, coal, potash, and other tremendous wealth. Like- 
wise these two countries took over a vast empire in Africa, and 
now own practically the entire rubber supply of the worl. 
The United States motor-car industry is almost entirely de- 
pendent upon these two nations for its rubber supply. 

To catalogue the vast properties, rights, and benefits obtained 
by our allies from the conquered nations would require many 
pages. It was only Uncle Sam who came away empty handed. 
Now it is proposed to cancel the notes given us by the Allies. 

The apparently friendly attitude of Mr. Kahn, as indicated by 
the quoted nratter, is soon dispelled, for by a further reading of 


slime 


us, 
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his address we find him saying that the “reparation sum” 
placed upon Germany “is greatly beyond Germany’s eapacity 


%. 


to pay’; that in order to remove the causes which steed in the 
way of “stabilizing and normalizing Europe,” he proposes as 
and for a remedy as follows: 

I would cancel the allied war debts to America to the extent that 
they are war debts, not as a free gift but in consideration of and return 
for adequate pledges and appropriate action on the part of the nations 
concerned, leading to the elimination, as far as actually possible, or at 
least the prompt and essential mitigation of the remediable circum- 
stances and conditions which keep Europe in turmoil and prevent it 
from exercising its pormal and natural functions either as consumer 
or producer. Subject to that consideration in each instance, I would 
cancel all the allied war debts to us, regardless of the solvency of 
the nation concerned, and I would impose the stipulation that the 
war debts which the various allied nations owe as between themselves 
be likewise canceled. 

Here, then, we have ay open declaration by an international 
banker of his view on the subject. The fact that this speech 
was made, printed, and circulated is palpable evidence that the 
agitation will go on and, as The Current puts it, will be carried 
into the next general election. 

The action of the House in extending the time for the pay- 
ment of the Austrian loan will be heralded abroad as the 
attitude of Uncle Sam on all the foreign loans. 


Furthermore, the release of the Austrian assets pledged 


| to secure the loan is tantamount to handing over the security 


to our former allies, who thereby become the holders of a first 
mortgage to secure the huge indemnity exacted by them under 
the treaty of Versailles. 

The stand I have taken I well know will make me the sub- 
ject of attack by powerful interests, and I shall probably be 
marked by them for slaughter in the next election. Being con- 
vinced that I am right, I shall go ahead without regard to 
consequences. On the other hand, I am reassured by letters 
coming to me from men in every walk of life approving my 


stand. This morning’s mail brought to me nine letters on the 
subject. Briefly, they are as follows: 


Mr. M. T. Roberts, a business man, of Eggleston, W. Va., tells 
me that I am right and he is pleased with my efforts. 

Mr. S. T. Goshorn, a justice of the peace, of Piedmont, 
W. Va., says that he can not commend my speech too much; 
that it expresses his sentiment. 

Mr. P. M. Nelson, postmaster at Beverly, W. Va., says that 
he has read my address and that it embodies everything that 
is fair and just, and suggests that my speech on the subject 
be distributed all over the country. 

Messrs. Marcum & Marcum, prominent lawyers, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., write that they heartily indorse my position and 
Say that we would be very foolish out of pure sentiment to 
cancel the $11,000,000,000 due us from foreign nations. 

John H. Meek, Esq., of the law firm of Vinson, Thompson, 
Meek & Renshaw, Huntington, W. Va., says he indorses my 
position most heartily. 

Mr. O. P. Vines, cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank, 
Hinton, W. Va., says he likes the stand I have taken and feels 
sure that I will have the full suppert of my constituents on 
the question. 

Ex-Major of Infantry Charles C. Robinson, now department 
vice commander for the second district of the American Legion 
of West Virginia, at Morgantown, W. Va., says he wishes to 
commend me for my frank and open statements, and feels sure 
that I will find the American people behind me with their sup- 
port on the proposition. 

Hon. J. Frank Marsh, secretary of the State board of edu- 
cation, at Charleston, W. Va., says, in regard to my stand on the 
matter, that he is pleased with the recognition I am getting 
for myself and the honor I am bringing to the State. 

Hon. Howard Post, a member of the House of Delegates of 
West Virginia, at Clarksburg, W. Va., says he has read the 
address with pleasure, and congratulates me upon the splendid 
and clear argument I have offered against the cancellation; 
that he thinks he is safe in saying that at least 99 per cent of 
the citizens of West Virginia are with me in the matter; that 
foreign nations owe us this money and every cent of it should 
be paid with interest; that we should ask no quarter and surely 
give none. 

It is eminently proper that I should give publicity to the 
views of our people on this subject. These are only a few of 
the many letters I have received in the matter. 

The position of every candidate for Congress in the primaries 
and in the next general election on this all-important subject 
should be clearly stated. The people are entitled to know not 
only what the candidates have to say on the subject but they 
ought to fully investigate, with a view of determining whether 
or not his heart is right. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 
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The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection? 
There was ne objection. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by setting forth therein the 
wage scales in the bituminous coal sections, incident to the pend- 
ing coal strike. 

The SPEAKER. Is there ebjeetion? . 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this very lengthy? " 

Mr. FOSTER. Here it is. It is net very long. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not see the gentleman from Massacbu- 
setts [Mr. WatsH] here. He usually objects to matters of this 
kind. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent the 
tenth district of Ohio. It embraces six counties, as follows: 
Athens, Gallia, Jackson, Lawrence, Meigs, and Vinton. 
county contains bituminous coal mines. The present wage scale 
expires with the end of this month. A strike is now called. f 
have been asked by several Members of the House what the 
present wage scale is. Because of these inquiries, I herewith 
append a statement showing the wages paid for the different 
kinds of work necessary for the mining of coal in each county 
in that district. 

By way of explanation, it may be said that the wages differ 
according to the nature of the work, the thickness of the coal 
vein, and other conditions surrounding the working places. 
Pick mining, or hand mining, embraees about 15 per cent of the 
total of the coal mined, while the coal known as machine mined 
is appreximately 85 per cent. 

Of the number of men empleyed in and about a mine, the day 
laborers compose about 30 per cent of the total. 

Detailed mining scale for Athens County. 
PICK MINING, 
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When engineers and firemen are employed by the day, the 
minimum rate shall be $7.25 for eight hours’ work. This shall 
net apply te men employed at a monthly rate. This rule shall 
also apply to coal washers. 

Detailed mining scale for Meigs and Gallia Counties. 
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Loading, shooting, drilling in entries__.__.__-._--_-__-_--_ og . 9189 
Loading, shooting, drilling in breakthroughs between entries__ . 9189 
Leaman tom 4 BO GORE, DO Ui iti ict ece se .- 4002 
Loading top or bone coal, per 27-bushel car_____._---..----- . 4346 
eT Gn Ge EE GN ee on ie etme dcowmantemans . 2188 
Reese GR GOP Beene CO ivan chin ddtdbwntensd cous . 2966 
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SSION AL BEC ‘ORD—HOU BE A755 
DAY LABOR, 
Tracklayers, water bailers, pipemen, motormen, trip riders, 
drivers, wiremen, timbermen, and bottom cagers_- - $7. 273 
Pushers, pump men, and all other inside duy labor, except 
CERT GENNOE Simi cdecewinnn map of. ee 6. 90 
TORIES on sie nist tin eee cn ne eae magi = mo ie ae 
SI SE I ine ccndatinrenacientetntinerneee ermce ' anerere:,. ae 
Head dumpers and trimmer_____________________ -. Gee 
Al other men about the tipple, minimum__________ ‘ atios . @8 
Greasers, couplers, and slate pickers..................... 4, OO 
Nee cgpaoansntcinereiamaten Sy 
I cate nt decrees Gineelinigipendsabinets-as dnp endnenemeneninine 7. 
Hoisting engineers, minimum ——._—~..........._____. Sree 
Detailed mining scale for Jackson, Vinton, and Lawrence Counties. 
Pick mining cei tal i a ata i la natn alla cease cteerieniiak anil $1.18 
Entry (5 by 8) (coal alone), per yard__....-...-...-.__.__ 2. 0254 
Entry (5 by 8), per yard (slate) eh inci: . ae 
Entry rock or rock mixture (one-third more than slate)_____- 2.1197 
Wiener: waeees iii i i si Seis sb ne 2. 0854 
Rooms turned less than 12 feet wide (H. P.)-~--.------~- yo 
Cutting in rooms—chain machines__._.........-.--__-___ el . 1608 
o Cutting in entries—ehain machines___-_- pin ceipndelioactech-phdencion . 1990 
Kach | Cutting in breakthroughs betweem rooms (EB. P.)-.------___- . 1990 
Loading, drilling, and shooting in rooms._-.--..._.__-----~- . 8166 
Loading, drilling, and shooting in entries___...._--_--~- . 9482 
Loading, drilling, and shooting in breakthroughs between ‘en- 
tries (BE. P.)- . 9482 
Leading, drilling, and “shooting in ~ breakthroughs — between 
rooms (E. P.)_~ accesaaabianieientaleediaet cma eek eeranieiaenanaecnge ripe . 9482 
Loading, drilling, and shooting in room turning _.~--~-~- nate , 9482 
DAY LABOR. 
Drivers, pushers, trimmers, dumpers, and other inside laber, 
ag I et a eS See F 
Motormen, tracklayers, and water baifers__...__...___-__~ 7. 20 
TN ech ee ee ie a tt eS ee Se a — ae 


The coal mined in these three counties ranges in thickness 
frem 22 inches te 4 feet 4 inches, and the above mining rates 
apply to the thin and thick mining alike. 

Coal mining in southeastern Ohie has been at a low ebb during 
the past year. The mines in the tenth district have werked less 
than 25 per cent, while mines in eastern Ohio have worked 
approximately 40 per cent. Abnormally bigh freight rates have 
contributed te this condition. It is not wncemmen to find ship- 
ments of coal from a point in Ohio to a point in Obio where the 
freight rate is greater than the price of the coal. 

The condition of the miners in southeastern Ohio is bad. In 
my home county of Athens the American Red Cross has for sev- 
eral weeks had charge of the distribution ef clothing and food. 
In some of the schools the ehildren are being fed by the Red 
Cross. Several thousand members of the families of miners 
are reported by the Red Cross as being in needy circumstances. 

I think it but fair to all residents of the tenth congressional 
district as well as to the Members of Congress that these condi- 
tiens be made public. One of the essentials in remedying con- 
ditions is that the truth be brought to light. This aceom- 
plished in part by submitting data as aheve given, se that cen- 
ditions may be understood exactly as they are. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker,’I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on Senate Joint Resolution 160. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on forest-land exchange. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
are the remarks on some particular measure that is pending or 
on the subjeet in general? 

Mr. RAKER, They are my 
general. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. RAKER. 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


is 


own remarks on the subject in 


Any newspaper 
There are no 


clippings? 


newspaper clippings in this 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS. from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrelled joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 263) authorizing the purchase of land for 
cemeteries for American military dead in Europe and the im- 
provement thereof, when the Speaker signed the same. 
APDITIONAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR EX-SERVICE MEN 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 10864, to 
authorize an appropri: ition to enable the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to provide for the construction of addi- 
tional hospital facilities and to provide medical, surgical, and 
hospital services and supplies for persons whe served in the 
World War and are patients of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. Pending that I ask unanimous consent that general 


AND WOMEN, 
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debate upou the bill be limited to four hours, one-half to be 
controlled by myself and one-half by the ranking Democrat on 
the committee. IT assume that there is practically no opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

‘he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
consent that general debate upon the bill be limited to 
four hours, one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half 
by the ranking minority member on the committee. Is there 
objection *? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the debate to be limited to the bill? 

Mr. LANGLEY. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky “that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 10864. 

rhe motion was agreed to. 

\ecordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 


ous 


the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- | 


> 
‘. 


of the bill H. R. 10864, with Mr. Green of Iowa in the 


tion 
chair 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
ureau, subject to the approval of the President, is hereby authorized 
to provide additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons who served in the World War and are patients of the United 


States Veterans’ Bureau, by construction on sites now owned by the 
Government or on sites to be acquired by purchase, condemnation, gift, 
or otherwise, such hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities ,to 
include the necessary buildings and auxiliary structures, mechanical 


cguipment, approach work, roads, and trackage facilities leading thereto, 
vehicles, live stock, furniture, equipment and accessories, and also to 
provide accommodations for officers, nurses, and attending personnel ; 
and the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized 
to accept gifts or donations for any of the purposes named _ herein. 
Such bospital plants shall be of fireproof construction and the location 
and nature thereof, whether for the treatment of tuberculosis, neuro- 
psychiatric, or general medical and surgical cases, shall be in the dis- 

‘tion of the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

SE That the construction of new hospitals or dispensaries, or 
the alteration, remodeling, or repair of all hospitals or dispensaries 
ieretofore or hereafter constructed shall be done in such manner as 
President may determine, and he is authorized to require the 
architectural, engineering, constructing, or other’ forces of any of the 
departments of the Government to do or assist in such work. 


see. 3. That for carrying into effect the preceding paragraphs relat- 
ing to additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
freasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $17,000,000, to be 
immediately available and to remain available until expended. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

\ccordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Green of Lowa, Chairman of the Com- 


inittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported | 


that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10864 and had come to no resolution thereon. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
by ubaunimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, for an indefinite period, on account of 


illness in his family. 

Mr. Parrerson of Missouri (at the request of Mr. Faust), for 
an 
{: 


er 
ir, CLARKE of New York, for 10 days, on account of business 
aud planning for spring plowing. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may IT ask the 
‘main from Kentucky if it is the purpose to continue the 
cousideration of the hospital bill to-morrow ? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 
Mir, GARRETT of Tennessee. 
know of this fact. 


Aly 
I 


gent 


I think Members ought to 


ADJOURNMENT, 
Ir. LANGLEY. 
adiourn 
1 motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
ST minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
da March 30, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


F-EPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Cinder chiuse 2 of Rule XIII, 


EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 1730. An act for | 
th ‘lief of Philip S. Everest: without amendment (Rept. No. | 
SH: Referred’ to the Committee of the Whole House. 


additional 10 days, on account of the serious illness of his | 
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Mr. DRIVER: Committee on the Public Lands, 
A bill authorizing the sale and patent of certain alleged public 


H. R. 10361. 


lands in Louisiana; with amendments (Rept. No. 854). Re. 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr, EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2763. A piil 


for the relief of Sanford 
(Rept. No. 855). 
Ifouse. 


Kirkpatrick; without amendment 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (S. 1730) for the relief of Philip S. Everest ; Committee 
on Indian Affairs discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
| Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 10062) granting a pension to Emma F. Me- 
Claughry ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10486) granting an increase of pension to Jolin 
H. Hoover; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10962) granting an increase of pension to Har 
riet M. Miller; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged. and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorizais 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 11088) for the erection of 
a public building at Somerset, Somerset County, Pa.:; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11089) to amend 
section 24 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary.” approved March 3, 
1911: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 296) au- 
thorizing and directing the accounting officers of the General 
Accounting Office to allow credit to the disbursing clerk of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau in certain cases; to the Com 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. APPLEBY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
thorizing and requesting the President of the United States to 
call a conference of maritime nations with a view to the adop- 
tion of effective means for the prevention of pollution of navi- 
gable waters by oil-burning and oil-carrying steamers by the 
dumping into such waters of oil waste, fuel oil, oil sludge, oil 
slop, tar residue, and water ballast; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

3v Mr. KINDRED: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New Jersey, urging the passage of the Appleby bill, to protect 
the navigable waters of the coast from pollution by fuel oil and 
waste; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, in favor of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States giving Congress power 
to regulate the hours of labor for women and children; to the 
| Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Arizona, relating to the restoring of a specitied section of the 
White Mountain Indian Reservation to the public domain: to 
| the Committee.on Indian Affairs, 


297) au 








PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

3v Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11090) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary Dickson: to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11091) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha T. Baer: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 11092) granting a pension to 
Margaret A. Addington: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

iy Mr. COCKRAN: A bill (H, R. 11093) for the relief of 
August Michalchuk : to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11094) granting an increase of pension to 
Eva Shaw: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

tv Mr. GORMAN: A bill CH. R. 11095) authorizing the rein- 
statement of James A, Murphy as second lieutenant in the 
Regular Army: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill CH. R. 11096) granting a pension to 
Catharine Hund; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 








By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (H. R. 11097) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Bertha M. Snow; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. PARKER of New York: A ‘bill (H. R. 12098) grant- 
ing a pension to Morgan A. Harris; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill ¢H. R. 11099) granting a pension 
to Annie E. Homan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKBPR: A bill (H. R, 11100) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Ann Jolly; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. Kk. 11101) granting 
an increase of pension to Roscoe City; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11102) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy M. Henderson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 11103) providing for a 
preliminary examination and survey of Bayou Chico, Fla.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11104) 
granting a pension to Susan Tyler; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 11105) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas Samuel Garen; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

PETITIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4873. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Juan 
Nieves Mereado, of Barceloneta, P. R., protesting against the 
governorship of E. Mont Reilly; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

4874. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of George A. Kent, of 522 
West One hundred and thirty-fourth Street, New York, favoring 
the bill retiring emergency officers (S. 1565) ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

4875. Also, petition of Norman M, Cohen, advocating adequate 
care of the wounded, crippled, and maimed soldiers and for 
governmental provision for proper recreation for tubereular pa- 
tients at Fox Hills Hospital; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

4876. Also, petition of Inwood Post, American Legion, of New 
York, protesting against the removal of patients from Fox Hills 
Hospital to hospitals remote from their homes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

4877. By Mr. CLAGUE: Petitions for stabilizing the prices 
of farm products from citizens of the counties of Faribault, 
Jackson, Cottonwood, Redwood, Brown, and Roek, in Minne- 
sota; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4878. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of citizens of 
Norwich, N. Y., protesting against the passage of House bills 
4888 and 9753 and Senate bill 1948, and any other bills relating 
to Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

4879. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of the Rev. Arthur A. 
Hahn and other residents of Millington, Mich., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 9753 and similar bills; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4880. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of citizens of Oakland, Calif., 
against the enactment of a Sunday law; to the Conmmittee on 
the District of Columbia. 

4881. By Mr. FENN: Petition of citizens of Connecticut 
against the passage of House bill 9753 or any bill regulating 
Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

4882. By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of the Evangelical Church 
and congregation, the First Baptist Church, and the Advent 
Christian Church, all of Mendota, Ill., protesting against any 
modification of the prohibition enforcement law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

4883. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petitions of Robert Treat Paine, 
of Boston, Mass., and others, urging the passage of the Lodge 
resolution providing for the deferment of the payment of the 
Austrian loan for 25 years; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

4884. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of Mildred Pratt and other 
residents of Ferndale, Wash., urging the revival of the United 
States Grain Corporation and a fixed price for the 1922 crop of 
wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4885. Also, petition of F. M. Wormach and other residents 
of Clear Lake and other places in the State of Washington, 
protesting against the passage of House bill 9753 and other 
Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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4886. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Insurance Federation 
of the State of New York, of Albany, N. Y., opposing the Fitz- 
gerald bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4887. Also, petition of the New England Importers & Traders 
Association (Inc.), of Boston, Mass., relative to the proposed 
tariff on wool; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4888. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition of citizens of Bemidji, in 
the State of ‘Minnesota, against the passage of House bill 4388; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4889. By Mr. McCORMICK: Petition of citizens of Missoula 
County, Mont., opposing the passage of Howse bills 9753 and 
4388 and Senate bill 1948, and any other legislation pertaining 
to Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District of 
Yolumbia. 

4890. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Loyd Hedrick, manager of 
the Purina Mills, of Buffalo, N. Y., relative to certain provisions 
in tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways-and Means. 

4891. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Edward A. Filene, presi- 
dent of William Filene’s Sons Co., of Boston, Mass., indorsing 
and urging the immediate passage of Senate joint resolution 
160, providing for the postponement of the Austrian debt for a 
period not to exceed 25 years; also petition of the Local Fed- 
eration of Shop Crafts of Dunsmuir, Calif., pretesting against 
the four-power pact and the scrapping of any of our war ves- 
sels; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4892. Also, petition of the National Lutheran Council, of New 
York City, N. Y., indorsing Joint Resolution 31, by Senator 
Jones of Washington, proposing to amend the Constitution to 
authorize uniform laws on the subject of marriage and divorce; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4893. Also, petition of the auxiliary to United Spanish War 
Veterans, Department of California, indorsing Senute bill 1252 
and urging its passage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4894. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of sundry residents of Altonu, 
N. Y., requesting the passage of the Voigt bill (H. R. 8086) 
to prohibit the manufacture of filled milk; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

4895. By Mr. SNYDER: Memorial of the Ignotus Club of 
Zion’s Church, of Rome, N. Y., opposing changes in the Voistead 
Act raising the authorized alcoholic content of beverages; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4896. By Mr. WATSON: Resolutions passed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of the Seciety of American Foresters and by the 
Center County Conservation Association, protesting against the 
proposa! to transfer the Forest Service or any part of it from 
its present jurisdiction in the Department of Agriculture; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


en ee pn amen ee 
SENATE. 
Tuorspay, March 30, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 16, 1922.) 


The Senate met in open executive session at 12 o'clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

As in legislative session, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1923, and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (8. J. Res. 160) authorizing the extension, for 
a period of not to exceed 25 years, of the time for the payment 
of the principal and interest of the debt incurred by Austria for 
the purchase of flour from the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 263) 
authorizing the purchase of land for cemeteries for American 
military dead in Europe and the improvement thereof, and it 
was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 

RECOGNITION OF PALESTINE AS HOMELAND OF JEWISH PEOPEE. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to offer reselutions of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts with regard to reeognizing 


Palestine ‘as the homeland of the Jewish people. I ask that 
they may be printed in the Recorp and referred. 








4798 


The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as follows: 


fae COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In the year 1922. 
Order relative to recognizing Palestine as the homeland of the Jewish 
people. 

Whereas the supreme council of the Allied Peace Conference meeting 
at San Remo recognized the right of the Jewish nation to a national 
existence in Palestine and conferred upon Great Britain a mandate 
over Palestine ; and 

Whereas the various great nations of the world have approved the 
establishment of the national homeland for the Jews in Palestine; and 

Whereas the people of the United States, individually and throngs 
their spokesmen in Congress and by leading men in all walks of life, 
have expressed their gratification at the realization of the national hopes 
of the Jews; and 

Whereas the General Court of Massachusetts views with pleasure 
the progress of the Jewish people in Palestine, in developing the eco- 
nomic resources of the country, in founding institutions of learning, 
and in creating a spiritual center, so that it may the better serve man- 
kind: Therefore be it 

Ordered, That the General Court of Massachusetts urges the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America formally to recognize the present 
status of the Jewish people in Palestine and thus to approve the fulfill- 
ment of its yearning desire for a national home in the land of its fore- 
fathers; and be it further 

Ordered, That copies of this order be sent by the secretary of the 
(‘Commonwealth to the President of the United States, to the presiding 
officers of both branches of Congress, to each of the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from Massachusetts, and to the Zionist 
organization of America. 

In house of representatives, adopted March 29, 1922. 

In senate, adopted in concurrence March 29, 1922. 

A true copy. Attest: 

F. W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
CALL OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale Nelson Spencer 
Borah Harris New Sutherland 
Cameron Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Capper Hitchcock Overman Trammell 
Caraway Johnson Page Underwood 
Colt La Follette Pittnran Wadsworth 
Culberson Lenroet Poindexter Warren 
Cummins Lodge Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Dial McNary Sheppard Weller 
lernald Moses Simmons Willis 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WALSH] is detained on official business. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Forty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is not present. The Secretary will call 
the roll of absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 


and the following Senators answered to their names when 
called: 

sursum Jones, Wash. Sterling Walsh, Mont. 
Glass Phipps 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
following Senators are absent on business of the Senate: 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McKinney], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Har- 
RELD], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Keyes], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK ], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSpDELL], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKeiiar], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KeENprRIcK]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer], the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr, Curtis], the Senator from New York [Mr. Cat- 
DER], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] are detained at a 
meeting of the Commiitee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of ‘absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
out the order of the Senate. 

The following Senators entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names: 


The Sergeant at Arms will carry 


France Townsend 


Broussard 
Ernst 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
to their names. 
Mr. LODGE, 
may be vacated. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Gerry 
Fifty-one Senators have answered 
A quorum of the Senate is present. 

I ask that the order to the Sergeant at Arms 


Without objection, it is so ordered, 
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THE SHIPPING BOARD. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I have been intending for some 
time to make some remarks in regard to the Shipping Board. 
but I realize that the Senate is anxious to dispose of the 
treaties now pending before it, and I will only take a few 
moments. 

I notice that the Shipping Board has come to Congress ask- 
ing for subsidies or, at least, it is apparent that it is expecting 
some kind of assistance. I am not surprised that they shonld 
come to Congress and ask for help, considering the manner in 
which they have carried on the business intrusted to their care. 
I have had occasion to familiarize myself to some extent with 
their methods, and I must say that I know of no Government 
officials who look upon their duties as lightly as do the mem- 
bers of the Shipping Board, although several of its operatives 
are drawing salaries as high as $30,000 a year. They were 
before the Committee on Commerce some time ago, and I never 
was reminded more forcefully of 14-year-old giggling school- 
girls than I was on that occasion. 

I noticed in the newspapers a day or two ago that they have 
some 164 ships tied up in a river in the neighborhood of New 
York, and the report stated that they had 600 guards, and yet 
notwithstanding all those guards, they allowed something like 
$400,000 worth of Government property to be stolen from those 
ships. That, I suspect, is about in keeping with the manner 
in which they have performed their duties, and therefore I am 
not surprised that they are asking for more money out of the 
people’s pocket to carry on the enterprise in which they are 
engaged. 

The fact is that instead of trying to look out for business 
they have tied up ships to keep them from carrying on business 
I believe that out of something in the neighborhood of 1.500 
steel ships they were operating some time ago only 382. It is 
even claimed that they did not have enough ships in commission 
to carry the corn which we donated to the starving people of 
Russia. So, Mr. President, | think that Congress ought to be 
very slow to throw away any more money on such an incom- 
petent set as the Shipping Board. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adapted by the Lambs’ 
Club, of Kemmerer, Wyo., favoring the enactment of legislation 
creating a department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Bemidji, Minn., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday ob 
servance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPPER presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Labette County, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS. T[ present a telegram from the Country Bank- 
ers’ Association of Georgia, which I ask may be referred to the 
Committee on Finance and placed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 

ATLANTA, GA., March 29, 1922. 


Senator WILLIAM J. HaARkIS, 
Washington, D. C.: 


While the country bankers of Georgia are not very strong on tariffs, 
yet, since we are going to have a protective tariff, we ask that this 
tariff bill extend its protection to the products of the farmer, especially 
peanuts, peanut oil, and cottonseed oil, that are affected by the importa 
tion of foreign soyabean oil, peanuts, and peanut oil. If the present 
tariff is removed the farmer will get approximately $8 per ton less for 
his cotton seed and approximately $15 per ton less on peanuts. The 
farmers need this protection against oriental labor and must have it. 

COUNTRY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF GmORGIA. 


Mr. ASHURST presented a certified copy of house joint 
memorial No. 1, adopted by the Legislature of Arizona, urging 
the restoration to the public domain of a certain tract of land 
in the San Carlos division of the White Mountain Indian Reser- 
vation, which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
as follows: 

Hiouse ov REPRESENTATIVES, . 
FIrta STATE LEGISLATURE, 
First Special Session, 
House joint memorial 1. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the Fifth Legislature of the State of Arizona, in 
special session assembled, do respectfully represent that— 

Whereas the boundaries of the White Mountain Indian Reservation 
were described in Executive order dated December 14, 1872, and the 
present south boundary of the said reservation is described in the 
recommendation of the Interior Department of the United States dated 
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July 30, 1873, and approved by the President August 5, 1873, by the 
following language: 

“All that portion of the valley of the Gila River in the Territory of 
Arizona hitherto included in the San Carlos division of the White 
Mountain Indian Reservation as established by Executive order dated 
December 14, 1872, lying east of and above the site of old Camp Good- 
win, be restored to the public domain.” 

And in compliance with the said recommendations one Paul Riecker, 
United States deputy’ surveyor, did survey in the year 1883 the said 
south boundary of the said resefvation, the notes and maps whereof 
being now on file in the office of the Department of the Interior at 
Washington, D. C. 

That in executing the instructions contained in the said recommenda- 
tions of the Department of the Interior, to wit: “All that portion of 
the valley of the Gila River River * * * lying east of and above 
the site of old Camp Goodwin be restored to the public domain,”’ the 


said Deputy Surveyor Riecker erred in so far as not including within" 


the said survey as portions of the valley of the Gila River the course 
and drainage basins of Bonita Creek and other tributaries of the 
Gila River lying east of and above the site of old Camp Goodwin, 
and being by actual physical characteristics part and parcel of the 
valley of the Gila River. 

That all that part of the valley of the Gila River south from a point 
14 miles, 45.23 chains, directly north of that point of beginning at 
old Camp Goodwin described in the President’s letter of approval of 
August 5, 1873, and being the point where the Baldwin survey (and 
Riecker survey) intersects the summit of the Gila Range of mountains 
which bears southeast and northwest, and which point being an angle 
point, is marked as follows: An iron post 3 inches in diameter, 20 
inches in the ground to rock, surrounded by a mound of stone, which 
iron post is capped and said cap stamped “W MIRA P in W 14 
M 45.23 chs P L in E Angle 1915 in S.”, due east to a point of 
intersection with the east line of that part of the White Mountain 
Indian Reservation restored to the public domain by Executive order 
dated July 21, 1874, the same being known and designated ‘on the 
official maps and plats as 109° 30’ west longitude, and being approxi- 
mately 35 miles in length, is not now and never has been used or 
occupied by the Indian wards of the White Mountain or San Carlos 
Reservations or any other Indians; nor is it of a character that would 
invite dwelling or sustain life of even an Indian; nor does it contain 
cattle or other stock of Indians; that no agricultural land is embraced 
in said section excepting a few acres along the Bonita Creek; that the 
said section is rough and hilly and what is known as a broken country ; 
that it does contain in season feed for range stock and live water, the 
latter being the lifeblood of the cattle interests of the said section, 

That by virtue of the facts hereinabove set forth, i. e., the section 
of country in question being in the valley of the Gila River “ lying 
east of and above the site of old Camp Goodwin,” being at present 
and as long as memory of man records uninhabited by Indians; being 
of no value as agricultural land; being a rough, hilly country of value 
to no one but that great pioneering class of the American frontier, the 
cattle raiser, it is hereby 

Resolved by the Fifth Legislature of the State of Arizona, in special 
session assembled, That Congress be memorialized to take immediate 
action to the end that the above specified section of the White Mountain 
Indian Reservation be restored to the public domain. It is further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Secretary of the Department of the Interior, and to the 
Hon. Henry F. ASHurst and the Hon. RatpH CAMERON, United States 
Senators, and Hon. Carn Harpen, Congressman from Arizona, urging 
upon each the justness of the request, correcting an error of long 
standing, aiding a great industry and a large number of pioneers, 
while working a hardship on no class or individual; that they may do 
all in their power to secure the sought-for legislation. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. . 

Adopted by the senate March 16, 1922, by viva voce vote. 

P. C. KeEFe, 

Speaker of the House, 

Oscar Zapr, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 


by viva voce vote. 
H. B. WILKINSON, 
President of the Senate. 
Roy N. DAVIDSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. ASHURST presented resolutions adopted by Stephen D. 
Little Garrison, No. 125, Army and Navy Union, of Nogales, 
Ariz., favoring the enactment of beneficial legislation for vet- 
erans of all wars, the imposition of an excess-profits tax rather 
than a sales tax for raising the necessary funds therefor, and 
the passage of the so-called Morgan bill increasing the pensions 
of Civil War veterans and their widows, which were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 


Preambles and resolutions adopted Monday, February 13. 1922, 
Stephen D. Little Garrison, No. 125, Army and Navy Union. 


Whereas in response to an insistent public demand the Congress of 
the United States is giving attention to the problem of providing ade- 
quate compensation, justly earned and due to World War service men, 
-—- framing appropriate legislation to provide such compensation: 

e 

Resolved, By Stephen D. Little Garrison, No. 125, Army and Navy 
Union, at Nogales, Ariz., embracing former service men of all wars of 
the Republic, would call to attention by the Congress that aged and 
infirm soldiers of other wars, who served well and faithfully, many 
now in dire poverty and want, are needing provision to meet advanc- 
ing infirmities and disabilities of age, and should be awarded by act 
of Congress provision fully as liberal as that in course of enactment 
for World War veterans; hence, be it further 

Resolved, That this Stephen D. Little Garrison, Arniy and Navy 
Union, urges upon the Congress adoption of suitable legislation to pro- 
vide adequate compensation or pensions to service men (and their 
widows) of the war against Spain, of the various Indian wars, of the 
Philippine war, of the Boxer war in China, etc.; and that officers 
and men of those wars who by an act of Congress were deprived of 


oo” 
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their just dues under a law that was repealed in 1899; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this garrison urges upon Congress speedy enactment 
of the Morgan bill, now pending, increasing pensions of Civil War 
veterans and their widows, as those still surviving from that great 
mm ay are very aged, while pensions now paid are wholly inadequate ; 
an 

Whereas methods for providing funds necessary to meet such pro 
posed pension and compensation legislation are causing very great and 
unnecessary concern; and 


Whereas the past 30 years have witnessed growth within these 
United States of plethoric and swollen fortunes in the hands of 


profiteers, most of them of alien birth; be it further 

Resolved, That this Stephen D. Little Garrison, No. 125, Army anid 
Navy Union, would suggest to the Congress that all funds to meet pen 
sion and compensation legislation can be met by reenactment of the 
excess-profits tax, which is eminently right and just, because it can not 
be passed along to the consumer; and such passing of taxation should 
be prohibited by law; and be it further 

Resolved, That Stephen D. Little Garrison, Army and Navy Union, 
opposes most earnestly imposition of a sales tax to meet these pension 
and compensation measures, because profiteers can put such a tax right 
back upon those for whom the proposed legislation is to be enacted, 
and upon the American people at large. Let those who have profited 
and are profiteering upon democracy pay for the blood and effort that 
made possible their unholy profiteering; and be it further 

Resolved, That the commander and adjutant of this garrison are in- 
structed hereby to transmit to United States Senator RALPH CAMERON, 
United States Senator Henry F. AsSHuRST, and Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Member of Congress, copies of these resolutions, requesting them to 
present the same in the United States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, asking that they be spread upon the minutes of each 
branch of Congress. 


NOGALES, ARIZ., February 22, 1922. 

The undersigned, commander and adjutant of Stephen D. Little Gar- 
rison, No. 125, Army and Navy Union, hereby certify that the foregoing 
resolutions were adopted in due form at a regular muster of said gar- 
rison, Monday, February 13, 1922. 


ALLEN T. BIRD, Commander 
F. B. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 3360) to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Congaree River in South Carolina; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3361) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
A. Libby (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3362) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
promulgate schedule of fees to be charged vessels at the na- 
tional quarantine. port of New York; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3363) authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver 
to Frank Luke, jr., Post, No. 1, the American Legion, Phoenix, 
Ariz., one piece of German field artillery with certain equip- 
ment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 186) authorizing the transfer 
to the jurisdiction of the Joint Committee on the Library of cer- 
tain reservations in the District of Columbia for use in con- 
nection with the Botanic Garden; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 187) authorizing the Director - 
of the Census to collect and publish additional cotton statis- 
tics; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


RECOGNITION OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent to submit a resolution, 
which I request may lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 264) was ordered to lie on the table, 
as follows: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States by the act approved 
August 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the people 
of the United States as to the future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous government 
for those islands,” vested in the Philippine Legislature, created by said 
act, general legislative power with respect to the Philippines, in order 
that by the use and exercise of popular franchise and governmental 
powers the people of the Philippines might become prepared to assume 
the responsibilities and enjoy the privileges of complete independence ; 
and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States in said act expressly de 
clared that it was the purpose of the Government of the United States 
to withdraw its severclanty from the Philippine Islands and to recog 
nize the independence of the islands as soon as a stable government 
should have been established therein; and 

Whereas, in conformity with the provisions of said act, a stable gov- 
ernment, founded upon principles of political liberty and upon popular 
franchise, has been erected in the Philippine Islands and is exercising 
political powers therein, subject only to the powers vested in the 


Attest: 


[ SEAL, ] CaRrRoon, Adjutant. 


, 


travel pay and subsistence en route be restored the same and paid ! Governor General of the Philippines and other officials appointed by the 
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President of the United States, and certain supervisory powers exer- 
cised by the Secretary of War, and the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from final judgments and decrees of the 
Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands: Now, therefore, be it | 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the President enter 
into negotiations with the powers baving territorial interests in the 
Pacific, or adjacent thereto, for the purpose of concluding a treaty or 
treaties whereby said powers agree to recognize the Philippine Islands 

an independent State, and covenant to respect the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of such Philippine State, when such 
State shall have been established and declared by the United States, 
and that upon the execution and ratification of such a treaty or 
treaties the sovereignty of the United States over the Philippine 
Islands shall be transferred to an independent Philippine government, 
and that thereupon all sovereignty by the United States over the Philip- 
pine Islands shall cease and determine. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


The bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations for the military 
and noumilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

TREATY CONCERNING CHINESE PRINCIPLES 

Mr. LODGE, 
with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive ‘session, proceeded to consider Executive P—a treaty be- 
tween the United States, Belgium, the British Empire, China, 
France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal relating 
to principles and policies to be followed in matters concerning 
China, concluded at Washington February 6, 1922, which was 
read as follows: 

The United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, 
China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal: 

Desiring to adopt a policy designed to stabilize conditions 
in the Far Hast, to safeguard the rights and interests of China, 
and to promote intercourse between China and the other powers 
upon the basis of equality of opportunity ; 

Have resolved to conclude a treaty for that purpose and to 
that end have appointed as their respective plenipotentiaries ; 

The President of the United States of America: Charles 
Evans Hughes, Henry Cabot Lodge, Oscar W. Underwood, Elihu 
Root, citizens of the United States; 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians: Baron de Cartier de 
Marchienne, Commander of the Order of Leopold and of the Or- 
der of the Crown, His Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary at Washington; 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India: The Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, O. 
M., M. P., Lord President of His Privy Council; the Right Hen. 
Baron Lee, of Fareham, G. B. E., K. C. B., First Lord of His Ad- 
miralty; the Right Hon, Sir Auckland Campbell Geddes, K. C, 
B., His Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
United States of America; 

And 

For the Dominion of Canada: The Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Laird Borden, G. C. M. G., K. C.; _ 

For the Commonwealth of Australia: Senator the Right Hon. 
George Foster Pearce, Minister for Home and Territories. 

For the Dominion of New Zealand: The Hon. Sir John Wil- 
lism Salmond, K. C., Judge of the Supreme Court of New Zea- 
land ; 

For the Union of South Africa: The Right Hen, Arthur James | 
Balfour, O. M., M. P.; 

For India: The Right Hon. Valingman Sankaranarayana 
Srinivasa Sastri, Member of the Indian Council of State; 

The President of the Republic of China: Mr. Sao-Ke Alfred 
Sze, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Washington; Mr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at Londen; Mr, Chung-Hui Wang, | 
former Minister of Justice. 

The President of the French Republic: Mr. Albert Sarraut, | 
Deputy, Minister of the Colonies; Mr. Jules J. Jusserand, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the United 
States of America, Grand Cross of the National Order of a 

| 


as 


AND POLICIES. 
I ask that the pending treaty may be proceeded 





Legion of Honor ; 

His Majesty the King of Italy: The Hon. Carlo Schanzer, 
Senator of the Kingdom; the Hon. Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, 
Senator of the Kingdom, His Ambassador Extraordinary and | 
Plenipotentiary at Washington; the Hon, Luigi Albertini, Sena- 
tor of the Kingdom ; 

His Majesty the Hmperor of Japan: Baron Tomosaburo Kato, | 
Minister for the Navy, Junii, a member of the First Class of 
the Imperial Order of the Grand Cordon of the Rising His | 


with the Paulownia Plower; Baron Kijuro Shidehara, His 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington, | 
Joshii, a member of the First Class of the Imperial Order of 








the Rising Sun; Mr. Masanao Hanihara, Viee Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, Jushii, a member of the Second Class of the Im- 
perial Order of the Rising Sun; 

Her Majesty the Queen of The Netherlands: Jonkheer Frans 
Beelaerts van Blokland, Her Envoy Extraerdinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary ; Jonkheer Willem Hendrik de Beaufort, Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary, Chargé d’Affaires at Washington ; 

The President of the Portuguese Republic: Mr. José Fran- 
cisco de Horta Machado da Franca, Viscount d’Alte, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary -at Washington ; 
Mr. Ernesto Julio de Oarvalhoe Vasconcelos, Captain of the 
Portuguese Navy, Technical Director of the Colonial Office. 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, bave agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I, 


The contracting powers, othe; ‘than China, agree: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China ; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed oppor- 
tunity to China ‘to develop and maintain for herself an effective 
and stable government ; 

(8) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually es- 
tablishing and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all nations throughout the 
territory of China; 

(4). To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China 
in order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge 
the rights of subjects ‘or citizens of friendly States, and from 
countenancing action inimical to the security of such States. 


ARTICLE IT, 


The contracting powers agree not to enter into any treaty, 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding, either with one an- 
other, or, individually or collectively, with any power or powers, 
which would infringe or impair the principles stated in 
Article I. 

ArTicve IIT. 

With a view to applying more effectually the principles: of the 
open door or equality of opportunity in China for the trade and 
industry of all nations, the contracting powers, other than 
China, agree that they will not seek, nor support their respec- 
tive nationals in seeking— 

(a) Any ‘arrangement ‘which might purport to establish in 
favor of their interests any general superiority of rights with 
respect to commercial or economic development in any desig- 
nated region of China. 

(b) Any such monopoly or preference as would deprive the 
nationals of any other ‘power of the right of undertaking any 
legitimate trade or industry in’China, or of participating with 
the Chinese Government, or with .any local authority, in -any 
category of public enterprise, or which by reason of its scope, 
duration, or geographical extent is calculated to frustrate the 
practical application of the principle of equal opportunity. 

It is understood that the foregoing stipulations of this article 
are not to be so construed as to prohibit the acquisition of,such 
properties or rights as may be necessary to the conduct of a par- 
ticular commercial, industrial, or financial undertaking or to the 
encouragement of invention and research. 

China undertakes to be guided by the principles stated in the 
foregoing stipulations of this article in dealing with applica- 
tions for economic rights and privileges from Governments and 
nationals of all foreign countries, whether parties to the present 
treaty or not. 

ArricLe IV. 


The contracting powers agree not to support any agreements 
by their respective nationals with each other designed to create 
spheres of influence or to provide for the enjoyment of mutually 
exclusive opportunities in designated parts of Chinese territory. 

ARTICLE V. 


China agrees that, throughout the whole of ‘the railways in 
China she will not exercise or permit unfair discrimination of 
any kind. In particular there shall be no discrimination what- 
ever, direct or indirect, in respect of charges or of facilities on 
the ground of the nationality of passengers or the countries 
from which or to which they are proceeding, or the origin or 
ownership of goods or the country from which or to which they 
are consigned, or the nationality or ownership of the ship or 
other means of conveying such passengers oer -goods before or 
after their transport on the Chinese railways. 

The contracting powers, other than China, assume a corre- 
sponding obligation in respect of any of the aforesaid railways 
over whieh they or their nationals are in a position to exercise 
any control in virtue of any concession, special agreement or 
otherwise. 








Arricie VI. 

The contracting powers, other than China, agree fully* to 
respect China’s rights as a neutral in time of war to 
China is not a party: and China declares that when she is a 
neutral she will observe the obligations of neutrality. 

Articie VI, 
The contracting powers that whenever 


agree a 
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whieh | 


situation | 


arises Which in the opinion of any one of them involves the | 
application of the stipulations of the present treaty. and ren- | 


ders desirable discussion of such application, there shall be full 


and frank communication between the contracting powers con- | 


cerned, 
Articce VIIT. 


Powers not signatory to the present treaty, which have gov- | 


ernments recognized by the signatory powers and which have 
treaty relations with China, shall be invited to adhere to the 
present treaty. To this end the Government of the United 
States will make the necessary communications to nonsignatory 
powers and will inform the contracting powers of the replies 
received. Adherence by any power shall become effective on 
receipt of notice thereof by the Government of the United 
States. 
ARTICLE IX, 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the contracting powers 
in accordance with their respective constitutional methods, and 
shall take effect on the date of the deposit of all the ratifica- 
tions, which shall take place at Washington as soon as possible. 
The Government of the United States will transmit to the other 
contracting powers a certified copy of the procés-verbal of the 
deposit of ratifications. 

The present treaty, of which the French and English texts 
arc beth authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives of 
the Government of the United States, and duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that Government to the other 
contracting powers, 

In faith whereof the 
signed the present treaty. 

fone at the city of Washington the 6th day of February, 
1922. 


above-named plenipotentiaries have 


CHARLES Evans HtGues {[n.s.] 
Hinry Casnor Lopce [u.s.] 
Oscar W. UNDERWOOD [v. s.] 
Kic1Avu Roor [u. s.] 
BARON DE CARTIER DE MARCHIENNE [Tf.8.] 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR oy 
LEE OF FAREHAM {r. 8.] 
A, C,. GEDDES Pe EI 
R. L. Borpen L. S.] 
G. F, PEARCE L. s.] 
JoHN W. SALMOND [L. L.] 
ARTHUR JAMES BaLrour L. S.J 
V. S. SRINIVASA Sastre L. S.J] 

[L.s.] Sao-Ke ALFRED Sze 

{u.0r.] V. K. Wetitneton Koo 

{u.s.] CHune-Hut WANG 

{t.s.] A. SARRAUT 

[L. 8.] JUSSERAND 

[u.s.] CarLo SCHANZER 

{u.s.] V. Rotanor Ricer . 

[t.s.] Luter ALBERTINI 
T. Kato fi. s.] 
K. SHIDEHARA fs) 
M. HANITMARA Fe. 8] 
BEELAERTS VAN BLOKLAND . 8.) 
W. pe BeAvurorr [L. s.] 
ALTE [L. S.J 
ERNESTO DE VASCONCELLOS [r.s.] 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, unless there is some objection, 
I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the treaty by ar- 


ticles be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The 
hears none, The treaty is before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the first article 
this treaty recites that— 

The contracting powers, other than China, agree: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China, 

When another of these treaties was under consideration I ad- 
vanced the idea that that is a mere declaration of a rule of 
international law which would obtain even though it were not 
thus expressed in the treaty. My esteemed friend, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop]. took issue with me upon that 
matter and felt it important enough to dilate upon on several 
occasions, asserting that no such principle of international law 


of 
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was recognized, and sustained his contention by references to 
history, showing that nations had repeatedly violated the terri- 
torial integrity of others by invading their territory 

Of course, Mr. President. regrettable as it may be, that has 
often occurred: but it has not occurred by right at all, but by 
wrong; and every nation which invades the territory of another 
sets up Some reason to justify before the world what otherwise 
would be deemed by all the world to be a wrong on its part 
That is the way the matter is treated by the writers on inter- 
national law. 

I should regret it very much indeed if the view thus ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Senator from Alabama should re 
main unchallenged in this body. I content myself. therefore. 
with referring to just a few paragraphs in the latest work on 


international law, Oppenheim. I read from section 124, at 
page 178: 

Independence and territorial as well as personal supremacy are not 
rights, but recognized and therefore protected qualities of States as 
international persons. The protection granted to these qualities by the 
law of nations finds its expression in the right of every State to de 


mand that other States abstain themselves, and prevent their ageuts 
and subjects from committing any act which contains a violation of its 
independence and its territorial as well as personal supremacy. 

If a State has a right to demand that every other State re 
spect its territorial integrity and political independence, the 
reverse must necessarily be true—that every State undertakes 
that it will so respect the territorial integritv and political in 
dependence of the others. 

Section 125: 

The duty of every State itself to abstain and 
and subjects from any act which contains a violation 
independence or territorial and personal supremacy is 
respective right of the other State 


prevent its 
»f another 
orrelative 


to igzents 
State's 


to the 


That is the correlative of the proposition which is laid down 
in the excerpt just read. 


It is impossible to enumerate all such actions as might contain © 
violation of this duty But it is of value to give some illustrative 
examples. Thus, in the interest of the independence of other States, a 


State is not allowed to interfere in the management of their 
national affairs nor to prevent them from doing or to compel them to 
do certain acts in their international intercourse. Further, in the in 
terest of the territorial supremacy of other States, a State is not 
allowed to send its troops—its men of war—or its police forces into o1 


inte 


through foreign territory, or to exercise an act of administration or 
jurisdiction on foreign territory without permission 
In time of peace, and with a perfectiy peaceful purpose, one 


State has no right to transport its troops through the territory 
of another State in order to get at an enemy beyond, much less 


has it any right to invade that State for purposes of war 
against it. 

Section 126: 

Independence is net boundless liberty of a State to do whay it likes 
without any restriction whatever The mere facet that a Strate is a 


member of the family of nations restricts its liberty of actioa 


And the same proposition is laid in another section, in which 
it is stated that each State must expressly or tacitly consent to 
be bound for its international conduct by the rules of interna 
tional law; that to say, it is implied that each State has 
undertaken to conform its conduct to the rules of international 
law. 

Section 


is 


129: 


From the earliest time of the existence of the law of nations self 
preservation was considered sufficient justification for many acts of a 
State which violate other States. Although, as a rule, all States have 
mutually to respect one another's personality, and are therefore bound 


not to violate one another, as an exception, certain 
State committed by a State for the purpose 
prohibited by the law of nations. 


violations of another 
»f self-preservation are not 


That is to say, for self-preservation one State may invade 
another State: that is all. The rule is the other way, that it 
has no right to do so. and that it tacitly bas undertaken that 
it will not do so. 

Section 134 explains that intervention is a of 


Violation the 


| implied undertaking on the part of one State not to interfere 


Chair | 


‘ record 


with the affairs of another State. It provides, in part: 





Intervention is dictatorial interference by a State in the affairs of 
another State for the purpose. of maintaining or altering the actual 
ondition of things. Such intervention can take place by right o: 
without a right, but it always concerns the external independence or 
the territorial or personal supremacy of the respective State, and the 
whole matter is therefore of great [mportance for the position of the 
States within the family of nations That intervention is, as a rule, 
forbidden by the law of nations which protects the international per 
sonality of the States, there is no doubt On the other hand, there is 
just as little doubt that this rule has exceptions, for there are inter 
ventions which take place by right, and there are others which, al 
though they do not take place by right, are nevertheless admitted by 
the law of nations and are excused in spite of the violation of the 
personality of the respective states they involve. 


I should regard it 


this 


is singularly unfortunate. Mr. President, 
lay and age. if this great Nation of ours were to go on 
there is no implied 


in 


as subscribing to the doctrine that 
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obligation upon the part of any State to respect the territorial 
integrity of its neighbors. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, it is always a pleasure 
to listen te my colleague, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WansH]. He is always clear in what he says, and often con- 


vincing. But I still maintain what I said several days ago in 
reference to this question. Of course, when I was a schoolboy, 
many years ago, and studied Vattel and other works on inter- 
national law, | recall that the writer on international law pro- 
claimed the academic doctrine which has just been read by 
the Senater from Montana. I recognize that. I do not think 
there has ever been any dispute among the textbook writers 
as to that being the principle on which nations live. 

When the other day I stated that nations were not governed 
in their conduct by any, international law which required them 
to respect the rights of other nations, I did not refer to it as 
an academic question, which I admit to be true, which I mere 
than admit ought to be true; but I referred to it then and I 
refer to it now as a fact. 

International law is net made by enactments of nations, 
except in one way, and that is when they meet together and 
agree by treaty that certain rules shall govern their conduct 
in regard to each other. Until the organization of the League 
of Nations I know of no general declarations along these lines, 
except some which in the last decade or two have come out of 
The Hague. What the Senator has said in reference to the 
principle that nations should respect each other’s rights is true, 
but that does not make it international law. It is an announce- 
ment of what international law should be. 

In the end international law consists of those principles which 
are so well defined in the history of the world that all nations 
have respected them and maintained them. For instance, the so- 
called international law against piracy is recognized by all 
nations and maintained by all civilized nations. That is an 
extreme case; I could cite many others of lesser degree. But 
what I contended in my discussion before the Senate a day or 
two ago was that although the prineiple as announced by the 
Senator from Montana is a correct principle for nations to live 
up to and to maintain, it is not international law, because the 
history of the past shows that it has been violated many times 
by almost all the great nations of the world in their day and 
time. You can not contend that a matter is international law 
when it is only recognized by its nonobservance by the nations 
of the world. 

I am sure the Senator from Montana will not contend with 
me that this principle has been one which has been recognized 
by the action of the nations of the world. Nations, through 
excuses of their own, have gone into wars of combat with other 
powers and have given the best exeuse they could. If they 
won the fight, they have usually maintained the exeuse; but 
after they have won the war, regardless of the invalidity of 
their action in beginning the war, the lack of justification for 
their beginning the war, they have then proceeded to treat 
the other State as if it had no rights—divided its territory 
and subjected its people. That has been going on for so many 
centuries that it has established the general rule of action for 
nations in that regard. 

There may be a few exceptions to the rule. The declaration 
of this Government in favor of the Monroe doctrine, through 
the power and force of this Government, has brought about a 
respect of the territorial rights, at least, of a number of the 
South American Republics, but it certainly did net receive 
general acceptation by the nations of the world wntil compara- 
tively recently. I suppose we can say now, especially sinee the 
signing of the treaty of Versailles, that the so-called Monroe 
doctrine may be aceepted as an international law of the world. 
That is an exception to the rule. 

I think we were justified in going into the war with Spain. 
As a Member of the House of Representatives I voted for the 
resolution declaring war. But when we came out we took away 
from Spain the Philippine Islands and pretended to compensate 
her for them by paying $20,000,000. I think the payment was 
au mere subterfuge. It could not be considered adequate com- 
pensation for a territory comprising the greatest group of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean and embracing 10,000,000 people. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask the Senator is it not true that we did 
exactly the same thing when we took all that territory from 
Mexico at the conclusion of the Mexican War? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. LODGE. We paid $20,000,000 for it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think we paid $20,000,000 then. 
something like our treaties with some of the Indian 


Tt is 
tribes, 


when we bought large quantities of land in this country for a 
few beads and baubles. 
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Of course, if gentlemen want to justify aggression because of 
a Superiority of numbers or a superiority ef race, that may 
open another question for argument; but, at any rate, the 
Kingdom of Spain, which had possessed those islands for hun- 
dreds of years, had a right to them. Her international rights 
existed. We did not respect her international rights, and we 
took the islands by force of arms. I know of no other nation 
in the world which protested against our doing so, which [ 
think would have been done if it had been in violation of inter- 
national law. 

About 1880 Great Britain, through an excuse, took possession 
of Egypt, violated the rights of sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity in Egypt, and maintained her position until a few days 
ago, when, for some good reason, she returned that country 
to its people. 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire of the Senator, if there 
had been a treaty existing between the United States and Spain 
at the time we went to war with Spain, under the terms of 
which we had solemnly agreed to respect the territorial integ- 
rity of her islands, especially the Philippine Archipelago, does 
he believe that it would have made any difference in the final 
result? Would we not have taken the islands just the same, 
regardless of the treaty, as we did when we did not have a 
treaty specifically referring to the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think so; but that has nothing to do 
with the question which is in issue between the Senator from 
Montana and myself, because that is a treaty between only two 
nations, which does not make internatienal law. We are dis- 
eussing the proposition as to whether there is a question of 
international law involved in respect to the rights of all nations, 
and I concede the academic question. I conceded it the other 
day and I do so now. ‘The Senator is absolutely right from an 
acadenic standpoint, the standpoint of the text-writers, and 
that ought to be the rule. His position is clearly correct that 
each nation should respect the rights of others, but I say inter- 
national law goes further than a mere announcement in a text- 
book. The real test is whether it is a principle which the great 
civilized nations of the world acknowledge, respect, and live up 
to, and I say all the precedents of the past clearly demonstrate 
that there is hardly a civilized nation in the world which has 
not violated that principle. I know they have given excuses 
for doing so, but they have violated the proposition of respect- 
ing the territorial rights of their neighbors, and no protest came 
from the other nations of the world unless those other nations 
thought their own interest was involved. 

Therefore I say it is idle to pretend that the territorial rights 
of people, the sovereignty of nations, are protected by an under- 
standing of international law which requires their rights to be 
protected. It does not exist as a fact, no matter what may be 
proclaimed about it in theory. 

But. I do say that when a number of great nations meet to- 
gether and enter into a treaty mutually binding themselves to 
respect each other’s rights, each other’s territerial integrity, 
each other’s sovereignty, then we come very much nearer to 
making what. we all deem should be international law in fact 
and not merely in theory. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator understand that an agree- 
ment to respect the rights and not to commit aggressions against 
territory still exists after war is declared? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; but of course I am assuming 
that if it is international law when two powers go to war the 
other powers that recognize it as international law will pro- 
test against the violation of what they consider to be inter- 
national Jaw. Of course, as I said to the Senater frem Utah, 
we may have had a treaty with Spain, so far as I know, in 
which we mutually agreed to respect each other’s rights and 
then violated it as seon as we went to war; but that was a 
contest between two nations. If it had been reeegnized as in- 
ternational law that the territorial integrity of the two nations 
should not be interfered with when the war was over and the 
balance of the world had been prepared to maintain it, we would 
have wound up the war and Spain would still have possessed 
the Philippine Islands, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Has not such an aggression as is prohibited 
in the pending treaty always been considered as a casus belli? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It has been between the two nations 
themselves, but 1 am discussing the question from the broader 
standpoint, not from the standpoint of twe nations involved in 
au quarrel but the understanding ef a great moral principle to 
be maintained in the world that is recognized by all. 











Mr. PITTMAN. Take, for instance, the Japanese aggression 
acainst the island of Sakhalin. They took the northern half of 
that island, which I believe now is designated as Sakhalin. 
They took possession of it on grounds which they considered 
sufficient to themselves, but so far as Russia was concerned, 
Russia would have a right to treat that as an act of war. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, They conceded the southern half at the 
end of the war. The Senator said the northern half, but I pre- 
sume he meant the southern half. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I am talking about the northern half, 
of whieh they are now in possession by reason of the alleged 
massacre of Japanese subjects. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Undoubtedly the Senator is right about 
that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As a matter of fact, if Japan had had an 
agreement with Russia to respect their territorial integrity, I 
doubt if they would have held that that treaty bound them not 
to take possession of the island on the ground they have now 
taken possession of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
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I think that is true, but that is the same | 


question which the Senator from Utah raised. That is an | 


issue between two individual nations. I am discussing a 
principle of international law, which means the recognition of 
a principle by all civilized nations. Of course, I recognize that 
we probably had a treaty with Spain to reeognize her rights 
when we went to war with her and she went to war with us. I 
do net say we had, because I never read it. I think probably 
we had some kind of a treaty with Mexico when we took Cali- 
fornia away from her. But that involves only the individual 
nations. That does not make international law. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What I am getting at is that if there is no 
cause of war between two nations, if they are on friendly 
terms, then we would not expect either one of them to commit 
an act of aggression against the territory of the other, and I 
do not think it has ever been done as long as we were on 
friendly relations. But when they are not on friendly rela- 
tions and causes arise which justify war, then this formal 
agreement of ours ceases to have force and effect. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the Senator is discussing one 
side of the question and I am talking about another. I do not 
dispute at all what the Senator says in reference to individual 
nations. I am talking about it from a broader standpoint of 
international law. If it were an established principle of inter- 
national law and two nations went to war, when the war was 
over I think they would respect the territorial rights of each 
other and return the landed property. 
now and never have done it. 

Of course, it is not only a question of cause of war that 
makes one nation take the other’s territory but it is greed and 
desire. It was not a cause of war that made Germany take 
the Shantung Peninsula, and the balance of the world recog- 
nized it. There was no real cause of war. It is true two of 
her citizens happened to be killed in the Prevince, but it was a 
matter that could have been settled, as are other causes. There 
was no threat to German citizens at large. There was no 
threat to the life of the German Government. 


But they do not do it | 


3ut because of | 


an incident of that kind Germany moved her troops inte Shan- | 
tung and demanded a leasehold interest in government, and she | 


maintained it until after the Great War was over and until 
very recently, when her successor under that contract has agreed 
to move out. 

If it had been a matter of international law, I mean not 
theoretical international law but actual international law, I 
think the moral force of the powers of the world would many 
years ago have prevented Germany from extending her posses- 
sion of Shantung, because she had no cause of complaint against 
China. However, it was not recognized as international law. 

We did not recognize it as international law when our Gov- 


| article 10. 


| treaty can call on another nation to use force. 


| which 


ernment sat still and allowed the Japanese’ Government to take | 


Korea, although we had a treaty with Korea in 
recognized her national life and her national integrity. 
not regard that as a principle of international law which had 
been violated; at least, the action of our Government did not, 
and I regret the action of our Government in the matter. 
Mr. KING, Mr. President 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senutor. 
Mr. KING. 





Does the Senator think there ever will be inter- | 


which we | 
We did | 


national law, either by the methods which have slowly developed | 


international law as a system or international law resulting 
from world-wide and mutual treaties, which would preserve in- 
definitely and against 
integrity of all belligerent nations? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator uses the term “ legitimate 
reparations,” and I am afraid, with the word “ legitimate” in 


legitimate reparations the territorial | 


jected in the question, it would be difficult for us to get at a 
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determination of the question at all, because I might not agree 


with him as to what would be legitimate reparations. But leav- 
ing that word aside, I will state that I supported article 10 ef 
the League of Nations covenant, in which 27 nations sat at a 
table and agreed to respect and preserve each cther’s rights, 
because I believed that that principle should be international 
law, not international law in the theory of a textbook writer, 
but international law ip fact and as declared by those nations 
which were great enough and powerful enough to make it inter- 
national law. J am glad to say that that principle to-day is 
recognized by all these nations which signed the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. But generally international law has never made any 
such principle effective, and therefore I say in fact, not theory, 
it has not existed in the world as international law. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator pardon me if I suggest that I 
do not think it was understood by many of us who supported 
article 10, and gladly supported it, that a proper interpret:tion 
of that article “froze into immutability,” to use the language 
of the Senator from California [Mr. JoMNsoN|, the status quo 
of all nations as their boundaries then existed or as they might 
be delimited by the instrumentalities set up by the League of 
Nations. I do not understand that dt was intended that the 
status quo of the boundaries of all nations then existing and 
these who joined the league was to be forever preserved either 
by that treaty or by international law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What was intended, as I understand it, 
was that those rights should not be taken away from a nution 
by force. Of course, there are tribunals provided for in the 
League of Nations to determine the questions as matters of 
right and as matters of justice. I am not contending on that 
side. What I am contending against is the disruption of na- 
tional integrity and national sovereignty by force of arms re- 
gardless of right or wrong. 

I am taking issue only in part with what the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WALSH] has said. I am not taking issue with 
him, and did not the other day, as a matter of theory; I am 
taking issue with him as a matter of fact. I think that every 
time we make the declaration in the League of Nations or in the 
treaty now pending that we will respect the rights of other 
nations and their territorial integrity—and it has only been 
done in the last few years—we come that much nearer to mak- 
ing a fact of what has been the theory of textbook writers as 
the law of the world as between nations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srextinxe in the chair). 
Dees the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senater from 
Texas? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. With pleasure. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Suppose one of the contracting powers 
fails to observe the obligation 6f article 1 to respect the sov- 
ereignty or independence of China, what course would the 
other contracting nations pursue? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, my friend and I were both 


very @arnest and very strong supporters of the League of 
Nations. We both voted for its unconditional ratification. We 


had that same question asked us about article 10 I do not know 
hew many times. Notwithstanding the question, we voted for 
That is aside, but I just wanted to call my friend’s 
attention to our position, because we occupied the same position 
in that matter. 

There is no obligation of force in the pending treaty. There 
is no obligation that one of the nine. nations which signed the 
But there is a 
moral obligation that will make the nation which violates it 
an outlaw in the face of the world. More than that, a nation 
would violate this contract to respect the rights of 
China would be in a very serious position with eight other 
nations under this treaty in reference to its position in world 
affairs. I do not say that an obligation of that kind may not 
lead to force of arms. Anything may lead to force of arms. 
But there is no obligation whatever for it to lead to force of 
aris. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask the Senator what course the other 
contracting nations would probably pursue if one of the con- 
tracting powers should violate its obligation’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think they would pursue the same 
course that this Government pursued as to Shantung, except 
that there would be nine powers involved instead of one. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator means that the contracting 
powers would make merely a protest? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. They weuld make their protest so 
earnest anil so forceful that I think the other nation which 
violated the obligation would reconsider its action and dis- 
continue that violation. I am sure the Senator from Texas 
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agrees with me as to the sanctity of moral obligations. I be- 
lieve in nroral obligations, of men and of nations, and so does 
the Senator from Texas. 

I know there are some men who do not believe that a moral 
obligation carries weight; there are distinguished and able men 
on the floor of the Senate who do not believe that the world 
can be governed by anything but force; who believe that men 
are only governed by force; but I do believe in the great power 
and force of moral obligations. I have known the Senator from 
Texas for twenty-odd years and I know he agrees with me 
about that. That is the obligation of this treaty; and I think 
it is idle to say that a treaty in which nine nations have engaged 
in a contract to respect a great moral principle has no binding 
force and effect in the lives of nations. I do not know whether 
or not I have clearly answered my friend’s question, but if I 
have not I will try to do so. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Alabama has not made 
clear what course the other nations would pursue against an 
offending nation, a nation failing to carry out its obligations 
under this treaty, except to say that they would make a protest. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say they would make a protest; and 
I can not say anything more, because if a protest should not 
answer, then, so far as this Nation is concerned in the future, 
the matter would have to come to the Congress of the United 
States for an answer to the Senator’s question; and I can not 
answer for future Congresses. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me ask the Senator a further question 
as to subdivision 2 of article 1, which reads: 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable 
government, 

What course is this Government expected to pursue in order 
to carry out that subdivision? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, in the first place, not to inter- 
fere with the Government of China; and, in the next place, if 
any other nation should try to interfere with the Government of 
China, to protest vigorously against such action. 

If the Senator from Texas will only review the history of 
events which confronted the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament in connection with far eastern questions when the 
pending treaty was written, he will realize that these declara- 
tions mean a great deal to China. The Chinese people are a 
great people; they are an industrious, earnest race. 

Their civilization dates back far previous to ours. For thou- 
sands of years they enjoyed a civilization when our race of 
people was semibarbarous. They had developed the arts and 
the sciences; they had adopted religions; and to-day there is 
hardly a place in the civilized world where the Christian re- 
ligion is making more rapid and greater strides than it is 
making in the Republic of China. However, after two or three 
thousand years under a monarchical government, during which 
time the people of China had been taught to respect the power 
and sovereignty of the Emperor, overnight the Government fell 
and a republican government was established in its stead. 
There are 400,000,000 people in China, and it takes time for 
those people to recognize and accept the new form of govern- 
ment as they accepted their government in the past. 

Our own Government was in a chaotic condition for at least 
10 vears after the Revolutionary War; and it has not been 
more than 10 years since China proclaimed herself a republic. 
The fact is that the difficulty in China is due to a weakness of 
the Government. She has been torn asunder by the establish- 
ment of a so-called revolutionary government at Canton, cover- 
ing tive of her Provinces. Most of the other Provinces are con- 
trolled by military mandarins, who do not respect the mandates 
or the authority of the Government at Peking. So, govern- 
mentally, China is torn asunder, Almost any nation in the 
world, of modern war power, if left unrestricted, could proceed 
to dismember the Chinese Republic and tear China asunder. 
That is what Germany wanted to do at the close of the Boxer 
rebellion. She was sustained by some of the other powers, and 
if it had not been for the moral force of the United States pro- 
testing against the dismemberment of China her dismemberment 
would probably have been accomplished-at that time. 

However, our Government and the people of our country, to 
their great glory in the history of nations, unselfishly used their 
moral influence and efforts to protect and maintain the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire at that time, the sovereignty of their 
Government, and their existence as a homogeneous people; and 
it was not done by force of arms; it was done by moral effort 
and moral suasion, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then, is it the Senator’s contention that 
the opportunity for China to develop and maintain an “ effec- 


tive and stable government,” which this article obligates the 
contracting powers to provide, means merely the exercise of 
woral influence in that direction? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
farther. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Suppose it should develop that China 
could not, unaided, maintain internal order or “ an effective and 
stable government ” of her own, are we not then obligated under 
this articie to take friendly steps, and military steps, if neces- 
sary, in conjunction with the other powers, to aid her in main- 
taining order? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
that effect. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think there is an obligation to employ 
whatever means might be necessary to provide the opportunity 
we promise in the treaty. F 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think there is any obligation 
to that effect. As to what would be done under the circum- 
stances mentioned, that is a different question. As I said a 
while ago, that will be a question, so far as our Government is 
concerned, for the Congress of the United States to answer 
when the time arrives. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand that the treaty creates a 
moral obligation to carry out its provisions and then that Con- 
gress is to decide how that obligation shall be carried out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I say there is no moral obligation 
in this treaty for us to use force. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If it should develop that force should be 
necessary to enable China to maintain “ an effective and stable 
government,” then we would be morally obligated to aid in 
providing it. To my mind, there can be no other conclusion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the Senator has a right to 
his own conclusions; I am not disputing with the Senator about 
his own viewpoint. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is not that the Senator’s own viewpoint? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not my viewpoint. I have just 
said so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama will 
yield, does he not think that this is an affirmative obligation 
rather than a mere negative one? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I think it is an affirmative obliga- 
tion, undoubtedly, but not an affirmative obligation that we shall 
use arms to carry out. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Wherever force shall be necessary or what- 
ever other means shall be necessary, they should be employed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘There is nothing said about force in 
this treaty. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; but I say that whatever means shall 
be necessary to carry out the obligation ought to be employed ; 
otherwise the treaty means nothing. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabaina 
indulge me for just a moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KING. ‘The first subdivision of article 1 is what 
be denominated a negative obligation; that is, we uagree— 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China. 

Now, obviously that would not require us, 
nation should aggress upon China, to interfere. 
an obligation that we shall respect her integrity. 
division 2— 

The contracting powers, other than China, agree— 

And this is something affirmative, it seems to me— 

(1) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable gov- 
ernment. 

We agree to do something ; and, as the Senator from Texas has 
suggested, suppose that some power should intervene and should 
prevent the maintenance of an effective and stable government 
upon the part of China, how would we carry out the obligation 
which we assume to enable her to maintain an effective and 
stable organization? Of course, if we could do it by making 
representations by acts of conciliation, that would, perhaps, 
measure up to the requirements; but supposing that all of our 
efforts in those directions of moral suasion utterly fail, that 
an aggressive movement was continued by some other nation, 
and that that aggressive movement not only threatened but 
culminated in the overthrow of stable government and in the 
prevention of China establishing a stable government, would 
the powers which have signed this treaty have discharged their 
obligation if they should sit down supinely and permit the 
assumption by some other power of the control of China? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator is through— 
and I wanted to give him time to make his statement- 

Mr. KING. My remarks embrace more than a question. 
They include a statement and a question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad to have the Senator make 
his statement, but I do not think the Senator is correct. I 
think there is no moral obligation in this treaty of itself to 
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use foree, and it was not intended that there should be any 
moral obligation to use force. I do not say that some day in 
the future the Government of the United States, expressing 
its determination through the Congress of the United States, 
may not say to an offending nation, “ Here, you stop,” and 
enforce its orders, or try to enforce them. That is in the realm 
of speculation, and I am not going into the field of what may 
happen; but I say there is no moral obligation to use force 
contracted for on the part of our Government in this treaty, 
and I do not think it is necessary. I still come back to the 
preposition that there is a great moral force in this world. 
For generations and centuries it may have been under the 
heel of power; but every day and every hour that we live the 
moral force of men and nations is rising above the mere use 
of physical force and power and we are coming to the point 
where those moral forees will dominate the world. I believe 
in them themselves, and I believe that is what this treaty 
stands for. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
pardon an interruption there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am disposed to take the same 
view of this matter that the Senator does, that there is no obli- 
gution here to use force; but it must be admitted that the 
question of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHrEpPrarpD] is exeeed- 
ingly pertinent. 

By subdivision 
agree— 

To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China. 

That is, they all say: “ We will keep our hands off. 
not interfere with China.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, so far as we are con- 
cerned, then—that is, the contracting powers—the fullest op- 
pertunity is given te China herself to develop a stable govern- 
ment. 

Now comes in subdivision (2), by which the powers agree— 

To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to China 
to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable government. 

Is that a mere repetition of subdivision (1), or does it mean 
something else? Is there a supplementary obligation? Is there 
something more there than the mere matter of respecting the 
integrity of China—that is to say, keeping our hands off? 

To illustrate: Of course, the Senator does not want to con- 
ceive of the possibility of Russia being rehabilitated; but, just 
for the sake of argument, let us conceive of a rehabilitated 
Russia, which invades China, and thus prevents China from 
setting up for herself and developing and maintaining an effee- 
tive and stable government. We agree by this provision to pro- 
vide for China— 
the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity * * * 
and maintain for herself an effective and stable government. 

Would that obligate us to keep Russia off? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I think not. I do net think there 
is any obligation in this treaty for us to keep Russia off; but I 
do not say that we would not do it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no; I agree; but the question 
is, What does this mean? What obligation do we assume? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My construction of it, and tistening to 
the discussion of the treaty around the board by the men who 
made it, my viewpoint is—and I think that is the viewpoint of 
the men who made the treaty—that when they say: 

To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity— 

They meant it as if they had said: 

To encourage the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity. 


In other words, these declarations are declarations on the 
part of these nine nations as to what they will do. 
obligating themselves around that board between themselves, 
believing at the time this treaty was made that they were the 
only nations directly interested who could sit at the board. Of 
course, if Russia had had a government that our Government 
and the other Governments recognized, she would have been 
invited to the board; but as our Government and the Govern- 
ments of these other eight nations did not recognize Russia, she 
was not invited to the board; but she is the only nation in all 
the world that might have been invited that had any interest 
in the matter. 

Of course, I recognize that the word “ provide” might be 
construed to mean something else, but I understand these obli- 
gations in section (1) to relate not to outside sources, not to be 
an obligation as to what we are going to do in reference to 
other nations; but as to these other eight nations sitting at the 
board with China, making nine in all, it is a contract on their 
part as to what they will do in reference to this matter, Of 
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course, if some outside power came into the field and tried to 
everthrow this agreement, then it would be up to the Congress 
of the United States and the Governments of other nations to 
determine, independently of any obligation here, what they 
would do 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in the case of internal dis- 
turbances, suppose it should develop that China, on account ef 
one-half of her territory being under the control of one gev- 
ernment and the other half under the control of another. was 
unable to maintain internal order. What, then, would be the 
duty of these contracting powers? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course there is no obligation at all 
as to internal matters. The Government at Peking practically 
changed twice, I think, im real control while this conference 
was being held. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But this subdivision makes no distinction 
between internal matters and external matters. It says: 


To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed ey to China 
to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable government. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. To be sure—to China. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Suppose it should develop that she is un- 
able to develop and maintain for herself a stable and effective 
government. Are we not then obligated to aid her in establish- 
ing a stable government? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
bama yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it not true that the language itself an- 
swers the Senator’s question? In other words, it is for China 
te develop for herself an effective and stable government. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. ‘ 

Mr. FLETCHER. The only thing that the contracting parties 
agree here to do is that so far as they are concerned they will 
contribute as best they may in trade, in good will, in encourage- 
ment and support, toward achieving the fullest and most unem- 
barrassed opportunity to China. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In other words, she is to be given not mili- 
tary aid or naval aid or some other kind of aid, but she is to be 
given, so far as they can give it by their encouragement and 
support and cooperation, the opportunity to build and establish 
her own government. It is entirely for her to determine her own 
affairs and her domestic questions, They must be settled by 
herself, and the government must be established by China her- 
self, and be made effective and stable by her. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me 
to ask the Senator from Florida a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What would be the case if it should de- 
velop that China is unable to maintain internal order? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no obligation here on the part of 
anybody else to interfere with that at all, as I understand. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then this treaty amounts to very little. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Really, section (2) of article 2 is not 
much more than a statement of seetions (3) and (4). Sections 
(8) and (4) are along the same line and in the same direction, 
and back of them is the same spirit, as I understand. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly the Senator from Florida 
is right. Of course, when we come to construing language, there 
are a vast number of constructions that we can place on it; 
byt when this treaty, in section (2) of article 2, contracts 

To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to China 
to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable govern- 
ment 

It means just what it says; it means an unembarrassed op- 
portunity from us, the other contracting powers, for her to set 
up her own form of government, without being embarrassed by 
any action on our part; and if the Senator will read the other 
clauses, as the Senator from Florida suggests, they clearly sus- 
tain the whole article. 

Section 3 reads: 

To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing and 
maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations throughout the territory of China. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That relates to other nations, not to China. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. “ To use their influence.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That provides equal opportunity for other 
nations. Section 2 means “ opportunity for China herself.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To be sure: but this is opportunity for 
China as well as for us. If the Senator knew the difficulties 
in China at present, he would realize that this section means 
something : 
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The real difficulty in China has been that her Government has 
been so weak that when any other power faced her and de- 
imanded concessions during the last two decades she has been 
compelled to yield, and to yield whether she wanted to or not. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And the very powers that are now uniting 
in this solemn obligation to respect what is left of her terri- 
torial and administrative integrity are the powers that have 
been pillaging her and plundering her. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not all of them, by any means. This 
‘jovernment, although it may have some bad marks against it 
in parts of the world, can not be accused of ever having pillaged 
or plundered China, and I think that may be said for most of 
the powers that signed this treaty. 

There we simply contract to use our influence against these 
efforts. We also contract— 

To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China— 

The treaty recognizes the present conditions— 

To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order 
to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of 
subjects or citizens of friendly States, and from countenancing action 
inimical to the security of such States. 

This treaty is an absolute declaration of right to China on 
the part of eight other nations sitting at that table. It is 
something that I do not think has ever happened in the history 
of the world before. Here was a great territory, practically 
as large as the United States, having a population of over 
400,000,000 people, not savages, but people of an old civilization ; 
not one that would satisfy us, probably, but an old civilization 
that satisfies them; people of high moral character, because it 
is said, and it is probably true, that there is no man more honest 
ie his individual dealings than a Chinaman, and honesty is a 
test of character. the world around; a people who had built 
great highways when the western world was a wilderness; a 
people who have erected great buildings, who established the 
silk industry, and taught the world how to raise and manu- 
facture silk. Here is this great nation which, because it had 
fallen without an effective government, was the prey of any 
nation that desired to rape its territory; and all that has been 
done in this pact by these nations is to guarantee among them- 
selves—every nation sitting at the board, except Russia, that 
could possibly be interested in that territory—the rights of 
these peoples, their territorial integrity, their right to govern 
themselves, their protection in their trade, and equal oppor- 
tunity to all nations in that territory. 

You may criticize this pact and say that some of China’s ter- 
ritory has been taken and not returned. You may say that 
Japan has not given up Port Arthur. Japan acquired Port 
Arthur under the same right, if it be a right, the right of power, 
under which we acquired the Philippine Islands, the State of 
California. and the States of New Mexico and Arizona; she 
acquired it as a concession at the end of a war. You may say 
that she is in Manchuria and has only promised to come out, 
and has not come out. I think she will come out. 

Those are matters of the past. There is no man on this floor 
who can deny that China’s territorial integrity and her na- 
tional sovereignty are not the better off because this treaty has 
been made, and we are not making this treaty for ourselves ; 
we are making it for a great people, 400,000,000 people, and a 
territory they have lived in and possessed for 4,000 years. 
They have the right of protection at home and the right to 
govern themselves. What we claim here in these States of our 
own we are freely and willingly giving to our neighbor. 

I say no such thing ever happened in the history of the world 
before, when nine great powers, which are capable of tearing 
a nation to pieces, meet in solemn conclave and agree to protect 
the right of the nation which is down until she can maintain 
her standing among the nations again, get on her feet, and de- 
velop her national life and her Government in the interest of 
her own people. 

No more altruistic treaty has ever been written in the annals 
of nations than this, and I believe it means great good to the 
world. I believe that with this understanding between these 
nations such disputes as have arisen about China’s territory 
will not occur in the future as to new aggressions or new con- 
ditions which may arise. I believe these eight nations which 
have contracted with China will live true to the terms of this 
treaty, and it is a great onward step in the history of nations, 
viewed from the high moral plane of national understanding. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the debate has de- 
parted very widely from the particular question which precipi- 
tated it, and with reference to that I desire to say that I am 
very highly gratified indeed that there is so little difference be- 
tween the distinguished Senator from Alabama and myself. I 
want it distinctly understood that so far as I am concerned— 
and I believe it is the correct principle of international law— 
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any nation which invades the territory of another nation, makes 
war upon it, is a lawbreaker. If I understood the position of 
the Senator from Alabama correctly the other day, he said he 
thought it was not a lawbreaker. I understand now that he 
does not take that position. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I may not have made myself as clear 
the other day as I should have done. My position was not that 
it was not a lawbreaker, but that they did continually break 
the law, which prevented it from being international law. 

Mr. WALSH ef Montana. There is no doubt about that, and 
to make myself clear upon that matter, Mr. President, I think 
every individual member of society in any civilized country 
by becoming a member of such society undertakes that he will 
respect the rights of person and property of his neighbors, and 
the law raises an implied undertaking upon his part that he 
will do so. If he does not do so, but seizes without right the 
property of his neighbor, the law implies an obligation upon his 
part to pay for it, and he may be sued in contract. 

It does not by any means prove that a principle is not a prin- 
ciple of international law because it has been repeatedly vio 
lated. Indeed, you can hardly conceive of a claim of one nation 
against another nation except that claim arises by reason of a 
breach either of a treaty or of some principle of international 
law. 

I said that one, by becoming a member of society, undertakes 
that he will respect the rights of person and property of every 
other member, of society, and that is my conception of the rela- 
tion existing between members of the great-family of nations. 
When we recognize the Government of a certain country, its 
representative comes here, presents his credentials to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the President of the United 
States recognizes him as the representative of a Government 
exercising jurisdiction over a certain area, and by that act it 
appears to me that we undertake that we will respect that 
territory. 

In the case of the individual member of society, if he vio- 
lates his implied obligation to respect the rights of his neighbor 
he may be haled into a court and compelled to do justice, and 
the court will apply the principle to which I have adverted. 
Unfortunately, up to the present time we have been unable to 
set up any international tribunal before which an offending 
nation may thus be haled. 

My part of the country was settled up before there was any 
established government, and if one did a wrong to his neighbor 
the wronged individual had no court to which he could appeal, 
but he was obliged to take the law into his own hands and go 
out and exact rude justice according to his own notions. That 
is the state of affairs in the world. So a nation, feeling that it 
has been wronged, takes the law into its own hands. But I 
would have it understood that in that case it must justify its 
conduct to the world; it must expose to the world that it has 
exhausted every means of securing justice for its alleged or 
claimed wrongs before it resorts to war to exact justice from 
its neighbor. 

Reference was made to the Mexican War and to the Monroe 
doctrine in the course of the discussion here. What is the 
Monroe doctrine except a recognition of the principle for which 
I am contending? The United States declared to every nation 
in Europe, “ You have obligated yourselves to respect the in- 
tegrity of the South American Republics, and we propose to see 
that you observe that obligation into which you have entered.” 
Otherwise there is no justification for our conduct at all in the 
matter. We are merely saying, “ We will not tolerate or pal- 
liate upon your part any excuse for invading this territory. If 
you have any cause of complaint against these people, we pro- 
pose to see that it is determined in some other way than by 
invading their territory or challenging their sovereignty.” 

It will be recalled very well that in the Mexican War we did 
not invade Mexico claiming any right to do so; nor did we claim 
we were not obligated under international law to refrain from 
doing so, but whether it was specious or otherwise, President 
Polk set up the claim that Mexico had invaded our territory, 
and he proposed to drive the Mexicans from our territory, and 
to punish them for the wrong done us. That may or may not 
have been specious, but we felt called upon to put forth to the 
world an excuse for our invasion of Mexico, or a justification 
of it. 

That is all that interests me in this matter. I do not want 
to have a wrong done by Germany in invading the territory of 
Belgium or of France palliated in the slightest degree by the 
contention that there was no international wrong done. I speak 
entirely aside from the specific obligation under which she rested 
to respect and to preserve the territorial integrity of Belgium. 
Without regard to the specific treaty in that case, I think the 
world ought to hold that Germany had impliedly obligated her- 
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self to respect the territory of these countries, and to refrain 
from invading them, and she can only defend herself, if she can 
defend herself at all, by establishing her contention that she was 
acting in self-defense. Of course, the world does not accept 
flat excuse, and I am sure the German people to-day can 
scarcely believe it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, during the debates upon the 
treaties before us the discussion has taken wide range. While 
come of the treaties prepared sat the Washington conference 
have been the subject of criticism, there has been a disposition 
upon the part of Senators to discover whatever merits these 
treaties possess and to appraise the work of the conference at its 
jighest possible value. I have given to the treaties most earnest 
consideration and have been desirous of finding sufficient reasons 
to justify their ratification. I believe that some of the treaties 
possess merit and call for the approval of the Senate. It is my 
conviction, however, that when the work of the conference is 
fully analyzed and appraised many of the boastful claims made 
in its behalf will be successfully challenged by the American 
people, and there will be widespread disappointment because 
the results will fall so far below expectations. This anticlimax 
will be largely due, to the extensive propaganda carried on 
throughout the United States by some partisan Republicans and 
by many hysterical and emotional people, whose desires for 
world peace and the abatement of war led them to think that 
the Washington conference had wnited all nations and secured 
universal disarmament and world peace. 

Senators have been importuned to ratify this series of treaties 
upon the ground that they provided for complete disarmament. 
The letters and petitions received by Senators indicate the mis- 
upprehension existing among the people as to the purposes and 
the accomplishments of the conference; and I repeat, that fur- 
ther investigation of the work of the conference and the effects 
of the treaties will bring disillusionment to many who have 
been promised such marvelous results from the conference. 

I hope the treaty on the limitation of naval armament may 
prove of great value and lighten somewhat the burdens of taxa- 
tion, not only in the United States, but in other countries. But 
the effects of this treaty have been, in my opinion, greatly ex- 

aggerated and distorted. The people were led to believe that it 
would end naval warfare and lead to the destruction of war- 
craft and all other weapons and agencies employed in naval 
wars. This treaty was universally acclaimed as the supreme 
achievement of the conference. .As stated throughout the land 
the view prevailed that it would bring about world disarma- 
ment, and that it presaged a millennial era. But an examina- 
tion of this treaty discloses many defects and serious imper- 
fections. 

Naval warfare has undergone remarkable development dur- 
ing the last decade and vital changes as the result of the 
lessons and experiences of the recent war. Certain naval ex- 
perts in Great Britain regarded the capital ship as the greatest 
and the highest possible agency in naval warfare. They were 
unwilling to admit that the progress of science and of naval 
development could produce an instrumentality of a factor that 
would menace or challenge or in any manner impair the pre- 
eminence of the capital ship. That view was accepted by some 
of the naval experts in the United States, and they planned a 
navy which disregarded or disparaged submarines and aircraft 
and other agencies and factors which have weakened the claims 
of the capital ship and compelled a rev ision of naval standards 
regarded by self-complacent experts as immutable because of 
their supposed perfection. The Battle of Jutland and the ex- 
periences of the war demonstrated the importance of mines, 
bombs, torpedoes, aircraft, destroyers, swift cruisers, and sub- 
marines, and have left the naval experts who clung so tena- 
ciously to the capital ship in an amazed and bewildered condi- 
tion. 

I called attention yesterday to the fact that the Air Minister 
of Great Britain but a few days ago, in his speech in the House 
of Commons, emphasized the importance of aircraft, not only 
for defensive, but for offensive naval and military operations. 
The report of his address indicated that he looked upon aerial 
warcraft as of paramount importance. His statements con- 
veyed the thought that future wars would be fought in the air 
and from the air rather than upon land or upon the surface 
of the sea. . 

Mr. Churchill, during the course of his debate, referred to the 
rémarkable development in aerial warcraft, and stated in sub- 
stance that if the World War had continued longer, the air- 


craft of the allied nations would have carried destruction and 
defeat to the armies of the Central Empires. 

After the United States entered the war intensive study was 
given to the development of explosives and ; 


guses for use in 
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aerial warfare, and we were assured by the Secretary of War 
that the armistice alone prevented a most deadly and destruc- 
tive rain of explosives and gases upon the German armies, and 
also upon German cities. Many scientific men believe that the 
wars of the future will be fought by aircraft, and by sub- 
marines, and by naval craft lighter than battleships and battle 
cruisers, and by other forces and agencies, perhaps, not yet 
fully developed. The Washington conference did not deal with 
uerial warcraft or submarines or swift-sailing cruisers, or 
warcraft of less than 10,000 tons, or bombs or torpedoes or 
mines. It established a ratio of capital ships to be observed 
by the United States, Great Britain, France, Japan, and 
Italy, but it did not limit the use of submarines or aircraft or 
naval war vessels of less than 10,000 tons, or mines, or other 
agencies of destruction. 

Undoubtedly there will be astounding progress in war me- 
chanics, and important development in the use of submarines, 
and of all forms of aerial craft unless a world association of 








nations creates a spirit of concord among the nations. Swift 
flying machines will be invented, having a radius of many 


hundreds of miles. and capable of carrying large torpedoes and 
bombs, explosives, and deadly gases which will work havoe and 
prove powerful factors in war, both upon land and upon sea. 
France is already building larger and swifter submarines, and 
the same is true of other nations. We will soon have under- 
sea craft with a cruising radius of thousands of miles. Vessels 
will be constructed that will carry scores of aerial craft, and 
new methods of sowing the seas with mines will be discovered. 
Warcraft with great speed will be constructed, and they will 
be powerful factors in deciding sea contests. In other words, 
we will probably witness great advancement in all forms of 
warcraft, the cost of which will be prodigious, and the savings 
resulting from capital ship limitation will be absorbed in the 
construction of various other forms of naval warcraft. 

I called the attention of 


the Senate yesterday to the able 
article written by Archibald Hurd, the great naval expert, ap- 
pearing in the Fortnightly Review of January, 1922. Mr. Hurd 


upparently discovers no advantage in this treaty and no relief 
from the burdens of naval construction. 

He declares that the treaty does little more than vary the 
factors of naval power, that it scraps obsolescent capital ships, 
but adds to the submarine tonnage and transfers expenditures 
from capital ships to other kinds of naval warcraft and instru- 
mentalities to be employed in naval warfare. He points to 
the fact that the plan announced by Secretary Hughes leaves 
to the three powers a large tonnage of submarines which will 
result in increasing the number of cruisers, because cruisers 
in association with smaller craft, constitute the antidote to the 
submarine. Mr. Hurd also indicates that with the increased 
use of submarines it will lead to a general movement to arm 


merchant ships and compel those nations which have any con- 
sideruble mercantile Murine to Maintain an enormous number 
of patrol craft. 

Mr. Launcelot Lawton, in an article in the Fortnightly Re- 


view of February, 1922, appraises the Washington conference 
and declares in substance that its work has changed but little 
the territorial arrangement of the Far East, nor affected the 
situation strategically. He states that “ Great Britain retains 
Hongkong and France Saigon with its splendid anchorage 
of Camranh Bay, and that Japan's position in Manchuria and 
Mongolia is strengthened.” He further declares that, in view 
of the geographic realities, the ratio of battleships was not so 
important to Japan as some would believe, and that with the 


possession of submarines and airplanes her position is as im- 
pregnable as any position could be. He finally concludes that 


the success of the conference is “only spectacular and super- 
ficial, the Pacific problem remains in fact unsolved, and the 
evil day of reckoning has merely been postponed.” 

The Washington conference, in my opinion, missed the oppor- 
tunity to bring proper reductions in the naval budgets of the 
world. I predict that demands will be made for large appro- 
priations to strengthen our Navy, to increase the number of 
submarines, to build airplane carriers and various forms of 
aircraft, and to develop other factors which will become increas- 
ingly important in naval warfare as the yeurs go by. If we 
dé have a naval holiday in capital ship construction there will 
be no naval holiday in other lines of naval warcraft develop- 
ment, nor will there be any surcease in behalf of the American 
taxpayer from heavy burdens which the maintenance of our 
Navy will place upon him, unless international efforts are put 
forth to supplement the work of the League of Nations and 
that of the Washington conference. 

In my opinion, substantially the same results in the limita- 
tion of naval armament attained by the Washington conference 
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could have been secured if Congress, when it had under con- 
sideration the naval appropriation bill in the special session in 
Muy, 1921, had announced its abandonment of the 1915-16 
naval program which provided for 17 capital ships, and if Sen- 
ators and Congressmen had declared for a naval policy calling 
for material reductions in capital ship construction. 

Great Britain during the latter part of the war constructed 
no capital ships and has built none since the war. The sante 
true of France and many other nations. This policy was 
adopted because of the enormous cost of capital ships and be- 
cause they believed that the League of Nations would evolve a 
pian which would bring about both naval and land disarmament 
ind intreduce new and effective agencies to adjust and settle 
international controversies. Japan also was in a position to 
Welcome any program that would permit her to reduce her mili- 
tary and naval budget. 

Mav I add parenthetically that I have deprecated the severe 
assaults made here and elsewhere upon Japan and Great Britain 
and other nations? I have sometimes felt that some Americans 
have been too critical of other nations. Japan’s progress and 
development challenge the admiration of the world. The Japa- 
nese people have serious problems, not the least of which is the 
racial question, which has been provocative of so much distrust, 
misunderstanding, and, indeed, resentment. But the mass of 
the people of Japan desire peace, and the liberal and democratic 
forces are being strengthened and it is believed will soon, if 
they do not now, control her policies. - Japan’s domestic and 
foreign policies, it is thought by many who are familiar with 
her present situation, will be determined by those elements in 
Japan which seek moral and intellectual progress and peace 
and fellowship with the world. I am not condoning or seeking 
to extenuate those policies of Japan which have been and still 
are iniperialistic, but I do believe that the American people 
should seek to more clearly understand the Japanese point of 
view and treat with less rancor and antipathy and, indeed, with 
greater sympathy a nation and a people who have come out of 
the past full panoplied for world position and world service as 
Minerva sprang from the brow of Jove. 

Many jingoists and those who insisted upon the United States 
adopting a naval policy that would cost hundreds of millions 
affected to believe that Great Britain and Japan had designs 
against the peace of the United States. The fact is that Great 
Britain has sought the friendship of the United States and has 
desired that a comnrunity of interests be recognized. What is 
true of Great Britain is likewise true of her Dominions. Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand—all entertain for the United States an 
enduring friendship. It is true questions arise from time to time 
which produce irritation, but Great Britain and her Dominions 
appreciate the importance of maintaining amicable relations 
with the United States. There are racial, linguistic, religious, 
and intellectual ties which tend to unite nations and bring into 
bonds of amity peoples of different nations. 

When it was announced that our 1916 naval program giving 
the United States naval supremacy in the world would be com- 
pleted, officials of Great Britain announced that she would not 
seek to prevent America’s naval preeminence. She desired to 
terminate all naval rivalry, and even the jingoist cries of the 
United States did not provoke her to a race for naval supremacy. 

Japan’s naval program, which was the subject of considera- 
tion at the Washington conference, was prepared 12 or 15 years 
ago. Work upon it had but slow progress, and I believe that 
the best thought of Japan favored a modification of that pro- 
gram. The movement of our fleet to the Pacific coast, the con- 
stant demands for fortifications in the Pacific, and the enor- 
mous appropriations to execute the 1916 program, calling for a 
Navy the greatest in all the world, together with the great 
fiood of bitter criticism of Japan which periodically if not con- 
stantly inundated the United States, undoubtedly filled some of 
the Japanese people with fears and apprehensions. They were 
not able to understand why the United States, with its wealth 
and power, with its inexhaustible resources, should be so fever- 
ishly engaged in naval construction. Japan knew that she 
eould not send her fleet across the Pacifie and attack the United 
States. Her people knew that Great Britain had no designs 
upon the United States and, indeed, that no other nation or 
combination of nations desired any controversy with this 
Nation. The situation gave the reactionaries and the jingoists 
of Japan an excuse to inflame sections of Japan's population 
agninst the United States. Undoubtedly, some portions of the 
Jnpanese press and many of the people were led to believe that 
we sought territorial acquisition in the Pacific, either insular 
possessions or certain economic or other concessions upon the 
Asintic mainland. But, I repeat, Japan earnestly desired some 
munifestation upon the part of the United States of a purpose 
to abandon any competitive naval policy. We all know that 
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Japan entered the League of Nations with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, and the Emperor of Japan issued a statement immedi. 
ately following the signing of the Versailles treaty in which, 
speaking for the Japanese people, he proclaimed their loyalty to 
peace and their desire to observe the obligations imposed upon 
Japan by the Versailles treaty and the covenant of the League 
of Nations. ‘ | 

Mr. President, there is much in the record to justify the 
charge that the naval rivalry which has existed since the war 
has been largely due to the naval activity upon the part of the 
United States. This Nation has been the storm center of naval 
activity. If at the close of the war we had announced an aban- 
donment or a modification of the 1916 program, Japan would 
have materially modified her naval program, and our belliger- 
ent and militant attitude has been largely responsible for the 
naval expenditures incurred by other nations since the termina- 
tion of the war, as well, of course, as those which the Unite: 
States has been compelled to meet. 

The treaty limiting naval armament, we all sincerely hope. 
will not only reduce naval expenditures but be promotive of a 
better international understanding. It is unfortunate that more 
nations did not participate in the conference and that the sub- 
ject of naval disarmament was not treated in a broader anid 
more comprehensive manner. Unfortunately, we still have sub- 
marines and destroyers and war vessels of less than 10,000 tons, 
and aerial fighting craft and mines and other known agencies 
of naval warfare and of death and destruction. There is no 
limit fixed by this treaty upon these agencies and instrumenta|- 
ities. Thousands of cruisers and naval war craft, provided the 
tonnage of each vessel is less than 10,000, can be constructed. 
Submarines without limit as to number or size may be built; in- 
deed, whatever weapon science or the genius of man may devise 
to carry on naval warfare, may be used without limit, except 
capital ships. And, as I have indicated, many experts believe 
that their days are numbered, and that without treaties limiting 
their construction, their preeminence as fighting eraft would 
soon be denied and their use greatly reduced. 

It is to be regretted that the conference was unable to deal 
with all agencies which in the future will constitute the forces 
for naval as well as land warfare. The work of the conference, 
conceding what many claim for it, demonstrates the importance 
of a world conference, a world League of Nations, which is em- 
powered to deal not only with naval limitation but with the 
question of world disarmament. 

France felt disinclined to ban submarines so long as other 
nations might employ them and so long as her security was not 
assured. The League of Nations, with the broad program for 
which it stands, can deal with all questions involved and bring 
to France and other nations that assurance of territorial in- 
tegrity and protection as will banish their fears, and which led 
them unreservedly to assent to a disarmament program which 
would involve all nations of the league. " 

It is claimed by some enthusiastic and partisan Republicans 
that the treaties numbered 6 and 7, which relate to the prin- 
ciples and policies to be followed in matters concerning China 
and providing Chinese customs tariff, are remarkable achieve- 
ments and will be of great interest to the inhabitants of China. 
I am unable to accept this view and believe that further study 
of these treaties and their operation will not justify the vain- 
glorious claims made in their behalf. 

Treaty No. 6 is merely a reaffirmation of the open-door policy 
which was proclaimed many years ago, and adhesion to which 
has been given by all signatories to this treaty. Moreover, all 
such signatories who accepted the covenant of the League of 
Nations gave solemn assurance that they would respect the ter- 
ritorial integrity and political independence of China. The 
Versailles treaty and the covenant of the League of Nations 
provide China guaranties and protection far more important 
than the provisions of the treaty which I am now discussing. 
If Japan, Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Portugal will 
not observe their solemn obligations contained in the league 
eovenant with respect to China and her integrity and inde- 
pendence and the open door, they will not observe the terms 
of this treaty. and the protestations therein made. 

This treaty gives China no more—indeed, gives her much 
less—than does the League of Nations, to which China is a 
party. It does, however, give her the assurance that the 
United States seeks no advantages to China’s hurt, and will 
respect her sovereignty and independence. Did China need 
such assurances from the United States? Is China benefited 
by our assurances? As stated, she not only has assurances 
from the other nations signatories to this treaty, but she has 
other solemn covenants not only to respect her territorial and 
administrative integrity but to guarantee the same. Moreover, 


the United States has in the past declared for China’s economie 








and political freedom. Obviously, this treaty means nothing to 
China, and is of no importance to the United States. It is a 
friendly declaration—a sort of magnificent international ges- 
ture, and that is all. No one is deceived by it except some 
thoughtless people who were anxious to discredit the league, 
disparage the work of President Wilson, and ascribe to the 
present administration achievements surpassing those of all 
time. 

Treaty No. 7 is a repudiation of the solemn and pious protes- 
tations contained in treaty No, 6. It in effect treats China as a 
conquered province, or at least as a nation incapable of man- 
aging her own affairs. Protesting that her integrity and inde- 
pendence will be respected, this treaty fastens upon her a tariff 
law by which she is restricted to imposing tariff duties of sub- 
stantially 5 per cent upon importations. The United States, 
while joining in binding China by treaty so that she may not 
impose tariff duties upon American articles introduced into 
China, is providing a tariff bill laying duties so high as to pro- 
hibit imports in many instances. 

It has been the traditional policy of the United States not to 
interfere with the internal affairs of other nations or to control 
the exereise of their sovereign national rights. The laying of 
duties is a sovereign right of a nation. China has the right, 
us an independent nation, to determine its own domestic 
policy and to lay and collect such taxes as she may desire in 
her own way and according to the national will. An attempt to 
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require China, by treaty or otherwise, to fix the tariff duties | 


which she may be permitted to lay and collect on imports, or to 
control the internal taxation of China, is in contravention of the 
settled policy of the United States and an unwarranted inter- 
ference with the independent powers and sovereign rights of the 
Chinese Government. 

And yet this treaty limits the power of China to lay and col- 
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liances, and counteralliances which will inevitably result in 
international strife and possible sanguinary conflicts. 

Let me say at this point, although I shall return to the matter 
later in my remarks, that if Russia regards this treaty as an 
alliance among the United States, Japan, Great Britain, and 
France, she will undoubtedly seek a counter alliance. It is 
known that Germany is displeased with the attitude of Japan, 
Great Britain, and France and is exhibiting a disposition to 
refuse to execute her obligations under the Versailles treaty. 
Germany, perhaps more than any other nation, is interested in 
the rehabilitation of Russia. Before the war Russia was one 
of Germany’s best markets and Germany annually purchased 
hundreds of millions of Russia’s products. Russia's prosperity 
depends largely upon Germany, whose rehabilitation will only 
come with Russia’s prosperity. It is natural that these two 
mighty nations should seek close economic relations. Thus 
they will naturally be brought into close political relations. 
We also know that Russia is now seeking to establish intimate 
relations with China. 

Controversies over boundaries and Provinces in Siberia and 
northern China will doubtless he compromised in order to bring 
these two States into more friendly relations. Undoubtedly, 
this quadruple alliance, or agreement, unless it is expanded or 
amplified so as to include China and Russia, will tend to bring 
them together. In my opinion China’s opposition to this treaty 
will increase when the people of that nation discover its terms, 
its implications, and, above all. its apparent aggrandizement 
among the nations of the earth of the Japanese Empire. 

The world to-day needs not a four-power alliance, not a com- 
bination or group of four of the great military and naval pov’ 





| ers of the earth, no matter how beneficent the announced pur- 


poses of the alliance may be, but it needs a league of all na- 


| tions, an association in which all will be partners and which 


lect taxes upon imports. China is weak, and because of in- | 


ternal dissensions feels unable, perhaps, to assert herself and 


her independence as she otherwise would. European nations, | 


years ago, coerced her into the signing of treaties abridging her 


sovereign powers. and restricting the tariff duties which she | 


laid upon imports. The United States became a party to 
treaties which perpetuated this wrong and this infringement 
upon the sovereign power of the Chinese State. It is urged 
that because China came to the peace table bound by tariff 
treaties there was no impropriety in negotiating another which 


furnishes the machinery, the instrumentalities, and the sane- 
tions for the determination of international controversies and 
the adjustment and settlement of all causes of war. 

Mr, President, some who have supported the treaty base their 
arguments upon the alleged innocuousness of the treaty. They 
contend that it is so harmless and anemic as to provoke no 
fears or apprehensions upon the part of nations outside of the 
combination. Of course that view is not tenable: but if it were, 


| undoubtedly some nations will regard the treaty as the basis 


slightly ameliorated her condition and permitted an inconsider- | 
able increase in tariff duties. The principle to me is intolerable. | 


I think it is an affront to China, a grave wrong committed 


against a sovereign State and against the dignity and honor of | 


a great people. And yet this is-one of the ornaments of the 
Washington conference, which produces choruses of adulation 
and songs of glorification of the marvelous achievements of the 
Washington conference. . 

Mr. President, the American people should study carefully, 
dispassionately, and indeed sympathetically the work of the 
conference. I have attempted to do so, earnestly desiring to 
support the treaties there framed. The result of my investiga- 
tions has brought the conviction that the conference missed 
sole opportunities for higher service and that the net results 
of its accomplishments, beneficial as they may be and doubtless 
are, will prove increasingly disappointing as the days go by. 


provisions have been analyzed and the discussion has been so 


| 


of an alliance upon the part of four great powers, and they will, 
in attempting to fathom its purpose and ascertain the reason 
for its existence, perceive some sinister or menacing design and 
plan to advance the interests of the four nations involved or to 
interpose obstacles to the advancement and development of 


| some other nation or nations. If it is an alliance and stands 


for the purposes which have usually brought nations together 
in an alliance, then it will prove a distinct evil, if not a menuce, 
and will injuriously affect the peace and honor of the United 
States, if not the peace of the world. 

Mr. President, I repeat that no satisfactory explanation has 
been offered to justify the ratification of this treaty. Frantic 
efforts have been made to indissolubly connect it with the other 
treaties to which I have referred, as well as those which I have 
not mentioned but which were formulated at the Washington 
conference, and statements have been made by some advocates 


| of the four-power treaty that unless the Senate ratified it the 
I now come to a discussion of the four-power treaty. Its | 


searching and comprehensive that I can not hope to add much of | 
value to the discussion. Much was said during the debate as | 
to who prepared the four-power treaty, and there was criticism | 


because of the limited information furnished by the President 
and by the State Department as to the genesis of the treaty, as 


well as the reasons for its preparation. I have not been so |! 


Inuch concerned as to who prepared the treaty. I have been 
profoundly interested in the terms of the treaty and in the 
reasong assigned for its existence. In my opinion, no sufficient 
explanation has been offered to justify its ratification by the 
Senate of the United States. I assume that no sufficient ex- 
planation can be offered. I believe that the more the treaty is 
examined the stronger will be the opposition to it. Some per- 
sons have sought to justify it because they believed that it 
removed the United States from its isolation and signalized the 
active participation of this Republic in the affairs of the world. 

It has been suggested by one Senator that “ it introduces the 


United States into the League of Nations by means of the back | 


door.” IT am not able to accept that view. If I believed that 
this treaty would be instrumental in taking the United States 
into the League of Nations, I should vote for it, imperfect, am- 
biguous, and uncertain as are its provisions; but I fear that it 
will be calculated to weaken the league and embarrass its opera- 
tions and provoke international groupings, combinations, al- 


other treaties might be defeated. Indeed, Senators have stated 
that unless that treaty were ratified they would vote against 
the treaty limiting naval armament. 

The attitude of many earnest defenders of the treaty has 
been equivalent to a threat, and indicated that they would 
coerce, if they could not convince, Senators to vote for the 
ratification of the four-power pact. In my opinion it is dis 
ingenuous, if not insincere, to contend that the other treaties 
are dependent upon this quadruple alliance treaty, and that 
their fate will or should be determined by the Senzte’s action 
upon the latter. 

The resolution offered by the Senator from Idaho, which 
became the basis for calling the Washington conference, did not 
contemplate a treaty such as the four-power pact. During the 
discussion of the naval appropriation bill in the early part of 
1921 the navalistic régime and the jingoists throughout the 
land clamored for enormous apprapriations, and demanded the 
building of the largest Navy in the world. Some Senators 
opposed these hysterical appeals and contended that the 1915-16 
naval program should be abandoned because if was archaic 
and because its completion would not only entail huge expendi- 
tures but would inevitably provoke other nations to enlarge 
their navies and increase their naval budgets. The American 


| people were not in favor of the navalistic policies advocated 
| by the -Naval Board and by bellicose and militant American 
| citizens, and demanded that the naval expenditures be ma- 
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terially reduced. Senators will reeall that some of us who op- 
poscd the naval bill which was enacted into law in May last in- 
sisted that if the United States suspended naval construction 
upou capital ships other nations would welcome the decision 
and promptly follow the example. I remember bringing to the 
attention of the Senate the statement of a British naval official 
who declared in the House of Commons that the attitude of 
the United States in carrying forward the construction of 17 
huge capital ships would compel Great Britain, which was 
then building no capital ships, to revise her naval pregram 
and begin work upon the construction of super-Hoods; that is, 
of capital ships of greater dimensions and power than any the 
United States wasgbuilding. 

Senators alse took the position that if the capital ships of 
the 1916 program were completed, in view of the effect such 
action would have upon other nations causing them to construct 
one or more larger battleships and in view of the developments 


in aircraft and submarines, they would be obsolescent, if not | 


obsolete, when completed, so that after having spent hundreds 
of willions the United States would then not have an efficient, 
scientific, and modern fleet. 

Mr. President, it was apparent during the consideration of 
the naval bill in the spring of 1921 that the time had come to 
limit naval as well as military armament. The League of 
Nutions was hampered in working out a program for world 
disarmament by the militant position of the United States. 
Japan and Great Britain, as well as some other nations, were 
reluctant, if not unwilling, to assent to a plan calling for the 
disarmament of the nations within the league, while the United 
States, and perhaps Russia, were outside the league and were 
exhibiting a military, if not an imperialistic, attitude. Some 
nations suspected then, and they suspect now, the motives and 
the aims of the United States. They are not convinced that 
the American people are free from the ambitions and appetites 
which have guided many powerful nations. They remember 
that we took Perto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippine Islands from 
Spain. It is true we gave to Cuba an autonomous government, 
but nevertheless it is so bound that it may not break certain 
bonds uniting that Republic and the United States. Some na- 
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tions likewise remember that we took from Mexico a large part | 


of her domain; that we acquired Alaska and the Hawaiian 


naval forces Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

Following the World War the President of the United States 
went to Europe to aid in preparing a treaty which would con- 
solidate the gains of the war and also liquidate its liabilities 
and provide for the disordered eondition in the world. Pur- 
suant to announcements made in eloquent and impressive 
terms—announcements which bad received enthusiastic sup- 
port from the enlightened and liberal forees of the world— 
President Wilson, with other great statesmen, projected a 
plan to bring all nations into world fellowship and into a 
virile and effective league which would be authorized, with- 
out interfering with the sovereign and national authority of 
its members, to apply the principles of justice and interna- 
tional law to prevent controversies, promote peace, and bring 
about world disarmament. The treaty which he signed was 
not ratified, and the peoples of many nations regard the ac- 
tion of this Republic, in rejecting the treaty and the league, 
as tantamount to a declaration of hostility to the league and to 
its purposes, and as evidence of a design upon the part of the 
United States to pursue a policy of isolation and selfishness. 

Notwithstanding the great work which the league has done 
and the multiplying evidence of its importance, and indeed its 
imperative necessity to cure the ills of the world and to pro- 
mote world peace, this Nation has, under the Republican admin- 
istrution, exhibited an implacable hatred of the league and a 
determined purpose to thwart the execution of the plans which 
it projects and the policies which in good faith it is seeking to 
execute. 

In view of these facts shall we 
trust the United States and regard it as possessing imperialistic 
designs? Of course, we know that we have no selfish ends to 
serve and sincerely desire the welfare of all nations. 

Mr. President, during the war and before the United States 
entered the conflict, Congress enacted a measure which “ author- 
ized and directed the President to call a conference for the 
purpose of considering and bringing about a reduction in the 
naval strength of the world.” The war prevented President 
Wilson from immediately acting upon the authority given, but 
at the Paris conference he attempted to secure not only a re- 
duction in the naval strength of the world but to bring about 
a general disarmament. 

Early in 1921 the Senator fronr Idaho offered a resolution 
which in effect directed the President to call together in con- 
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ference the United States, Great Britain, and Japan in order 
that a policy might be agreed upon to secure a proportionate 
reduction in the naval strength of these powers. This resolution 
was opposed by the President of the United States and by the 
leaders of the Republican Party. This fact was made known 
in the press and was revealed by the statements of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hate] upon the floor of the Senate. He ¢e- 
clared in substance that the President did not believe there 
was any necessity for the resolution. Public opinion and the 
insistence of the Democrats in Congress compelled the adminis. 
tration to accept the Borah resolution, and it passed both Houses 
with practical unanimity. 

Pursuant to this resvlucion the President issued invitations 
to a few nations to attend a conference to be held in Washington 
beginning November 11. The conference was primarily called 
to consider the limitation of naval armament. It is true refer. 
ence was made in the formal invitation extended by the Presi- 
dent to the discussion of Pacific and far eastern questions, 
The agenda prepared did not provide for the discussion of a 
four-power treaty, nor did it indicate that the conference would 
be asked to agree upon such a treaty. The Secretary of State 
in his notable address when the conference was opened, in ‘l 
rather bold and dramatic way presented a plan for the limita- 
tion of naval armanrent upon the part of Great Britain, Japan 
and the United States. The delegates, and the people of the 
United States generally, approved this plan and welcomed a 
program that seemed to promise relief from the staggering bur- 
dens which competitive rivalry in naval craft involved. There 
was no thought at the time that a four-power treaty would be 
negotiated. The work of the conference centered around the 
limitation of naval armament, and but slight attention was 
given by the American people to any other subject before the 
conference. Later, when the treaty was presented it came as 
a shock to the public. Nothing had foreshadowed its appear- 
anee and no sufficient reason for its presentation was suggested. 

Following the adjournment of the conference the people be- 
gan to appraise its work, and everywhere the question wis 
propounded, “ Why was this treaty formulated, and what rela- 
tion does it bear to the purpose for which the conference wis 
called, as that purpose was announced in the resolution offered 





| by the Senator from Idaho?” 
Islands and the Philippine Islands; and that we occupied with | 


No adequate reason for the treaty was offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts when he presented it to the plenary ses- 
sion. Neither he nor the able Senator from Alabama has sub- 
mitted convincing reasons for its ratification by the Senate. 
The eloquent appeals that have fallen from the lips of the Sena- 
tor from Massachustts and other Senators who opposed the 
treaty of Versailles for world peace, for the removal of the 
causes of war, and for the reign of law and of international! 
fellowship, excited surprise and amazement when the attitude 
of the same Senators, with respect to the Versailles treaty, was 
recalled. 

The efforts of President Wilson to promote world peace and 
to bring all nations into world fellowship were bitterly opposed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts and others who now so 
loudly avow their devotion to the cause of peace and world 
amity. One ean scarcely believe that there has been a sincere 
conversion, and Senators and others may be pardoned if they 


| experience skepticism when they listen to the fervid appeals of 


lustily condemn those who dis- | 


these new converts for a broader and more generous world 
spirit. 

We were offered the opportunity to ratify a treaty that. would 
not only have limited naval armament but would have brought 
about, within a reasonable time, the practical disarmament 
of all nations. The four-power treaty is a pitiful thing, if one 
is to believe the views of its advocates in the Senate who are 
urging ratification, but it may be a treacherous and a menacing 
instrument if it is to be interpreted, as contended by some 
who are its supporters and others who are its opponents. There 
is so much of doubt and uncertainty as to its meaning and im- 
plications and purposes as not only to justify but to demand 
the most careful scrutiny of its provisions. 

Any treaty which seems to call for a departure upon the 
part of the United States from its traditional policy demands 
the most serious consideration. The treaty is presented in suck 
a mysterious and enigmatical manner that not only the curios: 
ity but the suspicions of honest and patriotic Americans neces- 
sarily are aroused. The question is constantly propounded, 
“What is the purpose of this treaty?” It is not related to the 
limitation of armament treaty, and its ratification is not essen- 
tial to the execution of the terms of the naval limitation treaty. 

No valid reason has been suggested for this treaty unless it 
be that it terminates or will have the effect of terminating the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. In my opinion, the defense of this 


treaty upon that ground is an afterthought and, indeed, a sub- 











terfuge. The treaty of Versailles specifically declares that all 
treaties which contravene in any manner its provisions are 
terminated. This was so understood by Great Britain, France, 
and Japan. It was understoed that the Versailles treaty and 
the League of Nations established a new order in the world. 
'The Versailles treaty, in addition to prescribing peace terms, 
sought to unite all nations in a world union to establish and 
perpetuate werld peace. It was realized that the old system, 
under which alliances were fostered and groupings of nations 
occurred, must end if a Lew day was to dawn and werld peace 
was to come. . 

Accordingly it was designed that all treaties, alliamces, and 
international agreements, which in any manner were contrary 
to the Versailles treaty and the league, shou)d be abrogated. 
Great Britain and Japan appreciated the fact that alliances 
were not to be permitted under the league and that a world 
union and a world alliance could not tolerate the grouping of a 
few nations, great or small, and the formation of alliances by 
a few or many nations. Later it was declared by representa- 
tives of Great Britain and Japan that they regarded the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance as having been terminated by the obligations 
assumed in the Vergailles treaty. Arguments, it seems to me, 
are unnecessary to prove that the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was inconsistent with the Versailles treaty. Senators can 
easily perceive situations arising. which would lead to acute 
controversies between the alliance or one member of the alliance 
and the League of Nations. When Japan and Great Britain 
entered into a world league under covenants to respect and pre- 
serve the territorial integrity and political independence of all 
members of the league, and when, in addition, they accepted 
and cevenanted to abide by the provisions of the league and 
the orders of the instrumentalities and ageneies thereby created, 
it becomes manifest that they regarded an alliance as violative 
of the spirit, if not the letter, of the covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

One of the objects of the league was to bring about a rational 
and proper world union and to prevent racial or sectional or 
geographic or economic groupings and combinations which 
tend to divide nations and are calculated to engender interna- 
tional strife. It becomes apparent, therefore, why Japan and 
Great Britain formally placed on record their declaration that, 
in view of the League of Nations and its requirements as to 
existing treaties, the Anglo-Japanese alliance was terminated. 
We have not been advised by what process of ratiocination 
or legerdemain this superseded treaty of alliance was gal- 
vanized—but not vitalized—by Great Britain and the United 
States, both before and during the conference, to be paraded as 
a frightful specter which could only be banished by a quad- 
ruple alliance between the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Japan. 

It seems to me that neither the American people nor Con- 
cress have been dealt with in good faith in respect to this 
matter. 

One is compelled, in the absence of information which has 
been denied to the American people and to the Senate, to ex- 
plore whatever avenue is open for reasons for this course. 
Speculations and conjectures necessarily will be indulged in 
when valid reasons are not adduced. Many who have earnestly 
sought to learn the reason for the four-power treaty, and have 
been told that it was necessary in order to terminate the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, are compelled to doubt the sincerity or hon- 
esty of the statement, in view of the indisputable facts which 
establish that the treaty no longer exists. I repeat, the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance was terminated by the Versailles treaty; the 
parties to the treaty construed it as having been terminated 
and Great Britain and Japan formally accepted and declared 
that construction. 

It would seem that the contention that the Japanese alliance 
was still in existence and could only be terminated by a quad- 
ruple alliance was a threat without foundation, and was held 
in terrorem over the Senate to abate opposition which it was 
known would be inevitable to the creation of an alliance, such 
as is provided in the four-power treaty. The Anglo-Japanese 
alliance was a defensive and offensive combination dealing with 
the interests of Great Britain and Japan in the Pacific, in Asia, 
and in India. The Versailles treaty ended al] such alliances 
and combinations. That was one of its great virtues. 

Those who framed the league were familiar with the wars 
that had been waged and the blood that had been shed by 
reasen of alliances among nations. The otd system of checks 
and balances and alliances and groupings of nations had been 
discredited. Its evil effects were appreciated by the world, and 
the enlightened conscience of all nations demanded that these 
alliances should end and that all nations should come together 
in an association or league, containing ample provisions for the 
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settlement of international centroversies and guaranties and 
sanctions for the prevention of war. 

Ipse facto then the Versailles treaty would terminate treaties, 
Why then 
does the Senator from Massachusetts and others who have de- 


manded the ratification of this treaty give, as a pretext fer its 
ratification, that witheut it the Anglo-Japanese alliance will 


continue? But, conceding that the Versailles treaty did net 
abrogate this alliance, is it necessary, in order to purchase its 
abrogation, that a quadruple alliance be fermed in which the 
United States shall be a party? 

The Anglo-Japanese treaty has not proven a menace to the 
peace or security of the United States. Indeed, many Ameri- 
cans have believed that it was of benefit to this Republic. 
Those urging the ratification of the four-power treaty insisted 
that the Anglo-Japanese alliance wus a menace to the Philip- 
pine Islands. In what manner it was a menace has not been 
pointed out. Great Britain, we know, would not proveke war 
with the United States over the Philippine Islands, nor would 
Japan. If the latter had attempted the conquest of the Philip- 
pine Islands, Great Britain would have protested. Australia 
and New Zealand would have denounced such a course, because 
they would regard Japan’s sovereignty over the Philippine 
Archipelago as a menace to their security. It is absurd, in my 
opinion, to argue that the Anglo-Japanese alliance constituted 
a danger to the United States. Indeed, the treaty of 1911 be 
tween Japan and Great Britain specifically provided that the 
alliance there formed should not be operative or binding in the 
event that either of the parties was brought into conflict with 
some third power with which the parties or either of them had 
treaties of arbitration. Between the United States and Great 
Britain such a treaty exists, so that in the event of a conflict 
between the United States and Japan, Great Britain was under 
no obligations to aid Japan. Moreover, if there were such an 
obligation, in my opinion neither Great Britain nor any of her 
dominions would consent to aid Japan in a conflitt with the 
United States. 

But the Angio-Japanese alliance provides that where there is 
an obligation to aid, it only arises in the event of an “ unpre- 
voked aggression ’”’ by another power. Does the United States 
contemplate any unprovoked or aggressive action against Great 
Britain or Japan in the Pacific or elsewhere? Manifestly not. 
It is obvious, therefore, that in no aspect of the case can it be 
considered that the Anglo-Japanese alliance was a menace to 
the United States. 

I respectfully insist that no sufficient reason has been as- 
signed justifying this four-power treaty. If there is a reason, 
it has been concealed. The reason given, and which I have briefly 
discussed, is not tenable, and, in my opinion, it is not compli- 
mentary to the fairness or to the intellectual integrity of the 
opponents of the treaty to urge as a reason for its ratification 
the pretended or alleged existence of the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance. The American people may be fooled and duped by this 
specious argument, but sooner or later the scales will fall from 
their eyes. 

It is, in my opinion, absurd to state, as it has been repeatedly 
declared, that the four-power treaty is so inextricably con- 
nected with the other treaties that they must stand or fall 
together. I affirm that the four-power treaty is so disassociated 
from the naval armament treaty that one may stand and the 
other fall. Neither is essential to the success or validity of 
the other. 

Mr. President, the United States secures nothing by this 
treaty, but it confirms the titles to the Pacific insular posses- 
sions of the other signatories to the treaty. Many of these 
islands'‘are held as the fruits of war and conquest. The United 
States makes no claim to them, although this Nation should 
insist that the mandated islands are held in trust by Great 
Britain and Japan, and that their title is not absolute and in- 
defeasible. Can this treaty motivate upon the fear that the 
United States may assert a claim to some of these Pacific 
islands, and it is important for Japan and Great Britain to 
obtain a release of all claims? 


I ask again, What is the purpose of this treaty? Japan, 
Great Britain, and France are members of the league. They 


have, by the terms of the league, covenanted “to respect and 
preserve, as against external aggression, the territorial in- 
tegrity and existing political independence of each other.” A 
like obligation has been assumed by every other member of the 
league. The territorial integrity therefore not only of their 


insular possessions but of all their possessions is guaranteed 
by the league. 

Great Britain has no designs upon Japan’s insular possessions, 
Japan does not seek Great Britain's insular possessions in the 
France has no designs upon the 


Pacific or elsewhere. insular 
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possessions of either Great Britain or Japan. As stated, there 
are mutual covenants between these three nations, as well as 
nearly 50 other nations, to respect not only these insular pos- 
sessions but to preserve them as well as all other territory 
helonging to the members of the league. If neither of these 
three nations made any claim to the insular possessions of the 
others, why this treaty? It was not to protect themselves or 
either of them from aggression by any of these nations. 

If these three powers could not trust themselves under the 
Versailles treaty, which contains stronger covenants than are 
found in the quadruple treaty, it is clear they could not obtain 
any greater protection from each other under the treaty before 
us. These three nations are members of a world league which 
is behind them and which guarantees the protection of their 
territorial integrity and political independence. No nation 
menaces their insular possessions in the Pacific, It is possible 
Russia might some day seek to recover the southern half of the 
island of Sakhalin, but such a contingency is not so imminent 
as to justify Japan's seeking an alliance with other powers. If 
Japan aims to secure control over Chinese or Russian territory, 
then it is obvious that an alliance such as this treaty provides 
would be of great value tae her. 

In searching for reasons for this treaty one is driven to mere 
conjectures and speculation. Apparently the only reason for 
dragging the United States into this compact is that it may be 
said there is an agreement or combination or alliance with refer- 
ence to Pacifie questions, to which the United States is a party. 
This Republic has refused to enter into the league and has 
assumed an attitude of comparative isolation and has at- 
tempted to place upon its own brow the crown of world primacy. 
Its wealth and material position in the world compel more or 
less of world adulation, though they create secret resentments. 
Some nations of the world believe that we have been and are 
selfish: that we failed in the discharge of our duties following 
the war with respect to the problems which the settlement of 
Kurope created. Perhaps it was thought that if the United 
States could be induced to enter into the four-power treaty it 
would be the beginning of a broader and wider activity upon the 
part of the United States in world affairs. Manifestly neither 
of the other parties to this treaty believes that the United 
States coveted the insular possessions of either Japan, Great 
Britain, or France in the Pacific Ocean or elsewhere. These 
nations know that the United States seeks no new territory, and, 
indeed, will soon be ready to relinquish authority over the 
Philippine Archipelago. The United States knows that the 
other parties to this treaty contemplate no movement looking to 
the aequisition of any of its Pacific insular possessions. If, 
therefore, Great Britain, Japan, and France are bound by the 
Versailles treaty to respect and preserve the Pacific insular 
possessions of each, and if, as everyone knows, the United 
States does not covet such possessions, and if—and such is 
known to be the fact—none of these three nations seeks to pos- 
sess any of the insular dominions of the United States whether 
covered by the four-power treaty or otherwise, then, I ask, 
in all sineerity, what is the object of the compact? 

Judged by all accepted standards applied to human conduct, 
there seems to be absolutely no reason justifying the treaty. 
According to the professions of some of its advocates it seems 
to be so meaningless, so absolutely innocuous, that those who 
seriously inquire as to its origin and purpose become dissatisfied 
with the empty phrases explanatory of its existence and pur- 
pose, and skepticism, as to the sincerity of some who are con- 
nected with the treaty, was provoked, and this skepticism finally 
ripened into distrust, suspicion, and open hostility to its ratifi- 
cation. It is not believed that four great nations would enter 
into a meaningless treaty, and so efforts are made to discover 
whether there are hidden reasons or some secret questions and 
matters which some of the interested parties have been un- 
willing to reveal. And these suspicions multiply when upon in- 
vestigation it is ascertained that any possible controversy be- 
tween the four powers would not arise out of their insular 
possessions 

Che most superficial knowledge of Pacific problems furnishes 
indubitable proof that any serious dispute between the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, and France in the region of the 
Pacitie would grow out of the mainland of Asia and not the 
islands in the Pacific, which come within the terms of the 
treaty In iny opinion there would have been less ground for 
objection to this treaty if its terms had been broader and it had 
dealt with all controversies and questions arising, or likely to 
arise, between the four powers, not only in the Pacifie, but in 
the tar East. 

If the treaty merely calls for consultation between the four 
powers, in the event of any controversy arising out of their 
insular possessious in the Pacific, then the treaty may be of 
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little value, even if it is not so regarded, because, as stated, 
Great Britain, Japan, and France have a stronger agreement 
in the Versailles treaty for their mutual protection and for the 
settlement of controversies than that afforded by the four- 
power pact, and because they do not contemplate any aggres. 
sive movement against the United States, nor does the United 
States covet any of their insular possessions in the Pacific. If it 
is believed that this treaty is necessary for the protection of the 
insular possessions of the four powers against the aggressive 
movement of any other nation, then it is manifest that Russia 
was in contemplation, and that, not satisfied with the guaranties 
of the league, it is intended to secure by this treaty the pro- 
tection of the United States. There are many who believe this 
treaty is designed as an alliance for the. protection of the rights 
of the four powers, not only of their insular possessions, but 
also of each other generally against the aggression of any 
nation in the region of the Pacific, including the Asiatie main- 
land. Being unable to perceive any reason for the treaty if ii 
deals only with the insular possessions of the four powers, 
they are driven to the conclusion that there are meanings to be 
attached to the treaty, and implications arising from its terms. 
which involve the United States far more than has been de- 
clared by the proponents of the treaty. There are patriotic 
Americans who perceive in this treaty a scheme to unite the 
four powers against China and against Russia, or to protect 
Japan against any aggressive movement upon the part of 
China, or Russia. No one pretends to submit any valid reason 
why it is of any benefit to the United States. No one suggests 
that this treaty was proposed by the United States, or was 
ever regarded as necessary for the safety or welfare of the 
United States. When the Borah resolution was under discus- 
sion, no one in either branch of Congress dreamed of an 
alliance between the parties to this treaty, or of any treaty 
embodying similar terms. I repeat, there are many who can 
not understand why the treaty was not made applicable to that 
field where controversy is not only possible, but perhaps prob- 
able. and why it did not relate to the Asiatic mainland, and 
why China was not made a party to the treaty, and why it 
was not drawn so as to permit Russia, when a stable and en- 
lightened government is erected therein, to become a party to 
the treaty and to avail itself of any provisions calculated to 
promote peace and avert war. 

If it is replied that the nine-power treaty is broad enough to 
cover the matter just referred to, then it is proper to inquire, 
“Why the necessity of this treaty?” 

Mr. President, any effort to deal with the problems of the 
Pacific must take into account the mainland and the interests 
of China and Russia. If peace is desired in the Pacific it must 
be sought not in the insular possessions, except Sakhalin, re- 
ferred to in this treaty, but in China and Mongolia and Man- 
churia and Siberia. The clouds are not in the Pacific Ocean. 
They hover over the mainland of Asia. 

This treaty seems to be a mere smoke screen to cover other 
movements and conceal other purposes. Were it not for the 
League of Nations the United States might possibly be war- 
ranted in considering the question of entering into an agree- 
ment with all nations that had interests in the Pacific and in 
China, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Siberia, with a view to 
settling controversies that might arise within that region, but 
even then the objections to an alliance or combination of such 
a character are numerous and valid. 

Much has been said about alliances and the attitude of the 
fathers of this Republic with respect to alliances. In my opin- 
ion, ‘“‘entangling alliances” are as objectionable now as they 
were in the days of Washington and Jefferson. Notwithstand- 
ing the great changes in the world—and that fact has been 
stressed by proponents of this treaty to justify departing from 
the advice of Washington—entangling alliances are as harmful 
now as they were in the early days of this Republic. This 
Nation must not form entangling alliances. It must not pro- 
mote a combination or alliance of a few nations or pursue 2 
course that will divide the world into groups and combinations. 

Many speeches have been delivered during the debate upon 
this four-power treaty, and when the Versailles treaty was 
under consideration, in which the evils flowing from alliances 
among nations were fully portrayed. If this treaty is not au 
alliance or does not contemplate some of the results and force 
and vitality of an alliance, then, I repeat, it is innocuous and, 
there being no reason for its existence, it should not have been 
‘utified. If it constitutes an alliance or if it shall be regarded 
by the signatories. or by other nations, as an alliance, thea it 
should have been approved. 

Yesterday, in the admirable address of the Senator from Muis- 
sissippi |Mr. Witttams}. he stated in a candid and honest way 
that this treaty did constitute an alliance, and as I interpreted 
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his pesition, that was the only reason for its justification. He 
also interpreted the treaty as implying force, and argued with 
great vigor that compacts and agreements and laws without 
force behind them were of no utility. He believes in a world 
union which can put force behind its decrees, as courts have 
behind their judgments officers of the law and the posse comi- 
tatus, and finally the Army and the military and naval forces 
of the Government. 

The able Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERWoop] stated in 
substance, in reply to a question asked by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jonson], that an alliance would result from the 
treaty and that a situation might arise which, if it did not in- 
volve war, would at least involve financial obligations upon the 
part of the signatories to the treaty. 

That other nations, no matter what view may be taken by 
the parties to this treaty, will regard it as an alliance, as a more 
or less defensive or offensive movement upon the part of the 
four nations signatory thereto, I have no doubt. Moreover, it 
will be regarded by some nations as a scheme upon the part of 
the United States to set up its own world group. This view in 
part arises because the United States refused to enter the 
League of Nations or to assume any of the burdens involved 
in the pacification of Europe following the war. 

This treaty will be regarded by some, who deplored or re- 
sented our refusal to ratify the Versailles treaty, as a plan to 
set up a rival organization. The question will be asked, “*‘ Why 
was the United States unwilling to join with European nations 
and many other nations to settle the problems of the war and 
te bring about world peace but is now willing to enter into en- 
gagements with three great military and naval powers, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of preserving peace in the region of the 
Pacific?” They will inquire, “Are the Pacific and the Orient 
more important than Europe?” “Is Japan more vital than the 
Occident, than the nations of Europe who are struggling against 
the great tide of sorrow and adversity which the war set in 
motion?” 

Is the United States more interested in Japan than it is in 
the Christian nations of Europe, nations who were recently our 
allies and who gave their blood and treasure, as we gave our 
blood and treasure, in defense of civilization and in vindication 
of national rights? 

The action of this Government will be regarded by many as 
cynical and selfish, and they will speculate and conjecture, 
indulging doubtless in many baseless conceptions and unjustifi- 
able resentments, but nevertheless earnestly seeking to learn 
why America turned its back upon Europe and the world 
alliance to seek an alliance with three great naval and mili- 
tary powers to deal with Pacific problems only. The nations ! 
constituting the league have been anxiously looking to the 
United States to join with them in covenants to respect the 
territorial rights of all nations and to labor to promote the | 
peace of all nations. They have recognized the importance of 
this Nation, its paramount position in the world, and they have | 
supplicated, but thus far in vain, the United States to partici- 
pate with them in carrying out the beneficent purposes for 
which the league was organized. Will not some nations regard 
the action of this Nation as a deliberate purpose to organize 
a league or association of its own? 

It will be remembered that President Harding often spoke 
of an association of nations and conveyed the idea that he | 
favored some sort of association of nations. His attitude be- 
fore the election was uncertain. His addresses left his hearers | 
in doubt as to his exact position. Some believed he was for the | 
league with reservations. Others asserted that he was vehe- | 
mently opposed to any kind of a league or alliance. Thirty-one 
eminent Republicans, among them being Secretary Hughes, Mr. 
Hoover, and Chief Justice Taft, made a strong and vigorous 
appeal to the American people to support Harding upon the | 
ground that his election was the surest way of bringing the 
United States into the League of Nations. Millions of Ameri- 
cans voted for President Harding with the understanding that 
he was for the league with reservations. He had voted for | 
the league with the Lodge reservations, and thus declared in 
effect that the covenant nist be preserved. The contention 
that his election was a repudiation of a League of Nations is 
not sound, nor can it be successfully contended that his election 
provided that the League of Nations, with the Lodge reserva- 
tions, was not desired by the American people. I think the 
evidence is overwhelming that the American people expected 
that upon the election of Mr. Harding the United States would | 
enter the league after obtaining such modifications as were | 
deemed necessary for the protection of our national interests. | 





Support is given to the four-power treaty by many who re- 
gard it as a bridge to carry the United States into the League 
of Nations. They affect to believe that it will place our Nation 
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in such a position as to inevitably draw it into the league. In 
my opinion, this view is untenable and does not indicate ¢larity 
of judgment as to conditions in the world or the effects of 
treaties, or the character of the treaty. 

Many will regard this treaty as an effort to weaken the 
league. Some small States, now members of the league, will 
regard it as a plan to establish a powerful group of nations re 
volving around the United States. They will see in the move- 
ment a force and strength and power which may eclipse the 
league and ultimately wholly destrey it. They will regard the 
attachment of Great Britain and France and Japan to this 
treaty as an indication that they have abandoned, or intend te 
abandon, the league. Other nations will resent the association 
of four great powers and will attempt toe form another league 
or alliance which will counterbalance the one by this treaty 
set up. It will constitute an example, whether regarded as an 
alliance or as a friendly grouping of friendly nations, which 
will likely be followed by other nations; and we will witness 
during the next few years frantic struggles upon the part of 
nations to form groups and countergroups and combinations 
and alliances and associations for political or economic advan- 
tage and protection, or for territorial aggrandizement. ‘The 
psychology of this movement will be bad, and its effects, in my 
opinion, will be distinctly disadvantageous, if not dangerous, to 
the peace of the world. Undoubtedly Russia and Germany and 
a large part of the population of China will regard this treaty 
as an alliance, aimed, if not directly at Russia and China, at 
least calculated to protect and promote the interests of the four 
powers signatory to the treaty, to the disadvantage of other 
nations, particularly China and Russia. 

The world was prepared, following the war, for a rational 
international association. There was a practically unanimous 
demand for the overthrow of the old system of checks and bal- 
ances and alliances and the birth of a new era and a new diy 
where freedom and justice and equal opportunity were to be 
the inheritance of all nations. I repeat, this treaty will be re- 
garded as reactionary and as a backward step and as opposed 
to the great spiritual and moral tide which, it is hoped, is 
sweeping humanity forward. 

Undoubtedly the Russian people will regard this treaty as 
containing a menace to their country. They will not be able to 
understand the reason for the United States refusing to par- 
ticipate in European affairs and yet eagerly seeking the oppor- 
tunity of associating with Japan, Great Britain, and France 
with respect to Pacific problems. 

The ardent champions of the four-power treaty have claimed 
as one of its principal virtues its brevity and its simplicity. 
Brevity often contributes to clarity of expression. It seme- 
times conduces to uncertainty and difficulty of interpretation. 
The debates in the Senate over this instrument, and the variety 
of views expressed here and elsewhere as to its meaning, refute 
the claims of the Senator from Massachusetts and others that 
the instrument is clear and unambiguous in its meaning. Even 
the President of the United States, who presumably was in 
close contact with the conference and particularly with the 
delegates selected by him to represent the United States, con- 
strued the treaty differently from his appointees and interpreted 
it to mean that the principal islands or the mainland of Japan 
were not embraced within its terms. Other persons who wer 
seeking to determine the meaning of the treaty reached the same 
conclusion as did the President. The delegates to the Wash- 
ington conference speedily disillusioned the President, and let 
it be known to the American people that Japan proper wis 
within the terms of the treaty. Thereupon another treaty wus 
prepared—a treaty between the same four powers supplementary 
to the above, signed February 6, 1922——-which was designed to 
remove all doubts as to the insular possessions and insular do- 
minions in the region of the Pacific, to which the treaty should 
apply. By this supplemental treaty enly a portion of the in- 
sular possessions of Japan were included. 

Again, the treaty was so obscure and indefinite in its terms, 
and uncertain as to its meaning, that what is denominated a 
declaration accompanying the above four-power treaty was pre- 
pared by the conference and signed by the delegates of the four 
powers who were signatory to what is called the four-power 
treaty. Evidently this declaratory statement, which is in effect 
another treaty, or at least a treaty contemporaneously executed 
and relating to the subject matter of the four-power treaty, and 
therefore is to be construed in connection therewith either for 
the purpose of changing, modifying. interpreting, or otherwise, 
was deemed necessary by the delegates representing the four 
powers, in order to remove doubts as to the meaning of the 
treaty. There were conflicting views as to whether the man- 
dated islands in the Pacific Ocean were within the terms of the 
treaty or not, and even with the declaration which I have just 
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mentioned there is still uncertainty as to the rights of the respec- 


tive parties to the treaty as to the mandated islands. It is un- 
certain as to whether or not the four-power treaty is an attempt 
to withdraw the mandated islands in the Pacific from the control 
of the League of Nations. It is also uncertain as to what the 
rights of the United States are in relation to the mandated 
islands. It may be claimed that the islands are unimportant 
and can not be the subject of controversy between the signa- 
tories and the treaty or other powers. 

The claim of the unimportance of the islands is refuted by 
the tenacity with which Great Britain sought control of the 
islands south of the Equator and Japan of those north of the 
Equator. Even before the United States entered the war secret 
treaties between Great Britain, France, and Japan provided the 
disposition to be made of the islands lying in the Pacific and 
which it was expected would be taken from Germany. They 
were deemed important by those powers then, and they were 
regarded as important when the Versailles treaty was drawn. 

The four-power treaty does not make clear what the rights 
ot the United States are relating to the mandated islands or 
in what manner or before what tribunals the United States 
could assert any claim to these islands in the future. 

While it is true that questions which, according to the prin- 
ciples of international law, lie exclusively within the domestic 
jurisdiction of nations, nevertheless controversies may arise as 
to what are domestic questions. The meaning of the treaty was 
so clouded or so uncertain as to whether domestic questions 
were reserved by the signatory powers that subdivision 2 of 
the declaration above referred to was deemed necessary and 
constitutes a part of the supplemental treaty. And yet it must 
be said if the position of Republican Senators is to furnish any 
guide, that even these clarifying and explanatory and inter- 
pretative words still leave the subject enveloped in doubt. 

The Senator from Massachusetts and other Republican Sena- 
tors, When the Versailles treaty was under consideration, not- 
withstanding that treaty quite clearly indicated that the domes- 
tic concerns of the members of the league were not brought 
within the treaty, insisted upon a strong reservation which de- 
clared that the United States reserved to itself exclusively the 
right to determine what questions were within its domestic 
jurisdiction, ind further declared that “ all domestic and politi- 
cal questions relating wholly or in part to its internal affairs, 
including immigration, labor, coastwise traftic, the tariff, com- 
inerce, the suppression of traffic in women and children and in 
opium and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic ques- 
tions, are solely within the jurisdiction of the United States and 
are not under this treaty to be submitted in any way, either to 
arbitration or to the consideration of the council or to the as- 
sembly of the League of Nations, or of any agency thereof, or to 
the decision or recommendation of any power,” 

It will be observed that paragraph 2 of the declaration falls 
far short of the explicit provisions in the reservation insisted 
upon by the Senator from Massachusetts and other Republican 
Senators when the Versailles treaty was being considered. 

It is contended that the four-power treaty relates solely to 
the insular possessions of the signatory powers, and that in de- 
termining what Japan’s insular possessions are the supple- 
mentary treaty signed February 6, 1922, and which was ratified 
yesterday, governs, Yet there are various views entertained as 
to the meaning of the four-power treaty and just what territory 
directly or indirectly it applies to, and what obligations are 
assumed by the powers who have negotiated it. It is declared 
in the treaty that it is for the purpose of preserving the gen- 
eral peace and the maintenance of the rights of the four powers 
in relation to their insular possessions and insular dominions 
in the region of the Pacific. It is clear that controversies may 
arise in the regions of the Pacific not directly connected with 
the insular possessions referred to, but which inevitably would 
affect a portion or all of said insular possessions and thus bring 
into operation the full force and power, whatever it may be, 
of the treaty. 

A controversy between Japan and some power other than 
one of the signatories of the treaty, and which in its inception 
related to Japan proper or to the mainland of Asia, might 
quickly draw within its encircling movement all of Japan’s 
insular possessions. And if China should seek to expel Jap- 
anese authority from Korea and she should be powerful enough 
to attack Formosa or other insular possessions of Japan, hoping 
thereby to weaken the power of Japan, to what extent would 
the controversy be brought within the terms of the treaty? 
It is easy to conceive of disputes which might eventuate in war 
between one or more of the signatories to the treaty, or be- 
tween one or more of them and some other power, and which 
would soon involve the insular possessions in the Pacifie of the 
belligerent nations, 








Does the treaty cover cases of that character? Obviously 
Serious differences would arise as to the meaning of the treaty 
or as-to its application with respect to controversies analogous 
to the illustrations or suppositious cases which I have just 
mentioned. Section 1 of the four-power treaty declares that 
should there develop a controversy arising out of any Pacitic 
question and involving their—meaning the high contracting 
parties—said rights, which is not satisfactorily settled, and so 
forth, then certain steps should be taken. It would seem that 
the controversy referred to would relate to the insular posses- 
sions of the parties, and yet the section refers to “any Pacific 
question.” Controversies arising upon the mainland of Asia 
or Japan proper, or the continental possessions of the United 
States, might involve a Pacifie question, and such controversy 
might indirectly affect the insular possessions of the high con- 
tracting parties. Manifestly there is ample ground for dis- 
pute as to the interpretation which all persons would place upon 
these words to which I have just called attention. 

The debate over the meaning of section 1 has been exhaustive, 
and I do not pretend that I can make any contribution thereto, 
but the fact that it has been the subject of earnest discussion 
and diversified views offers demonstration that its terms are not 
unambiguous or free from doubt, 

The Senator from Massachusetts and others who have so 
eloquently pleaded for ratification of the treaty insist that 
under article 1 no obligation is assumed by the high contracting 
parties other than that they shall invite the four powers to a 
joint conference in the event of any controversy arising out of 
any Pacific question and involving their insular rights and pos- 
sessions in the Pacific. When the conference is to be called, in 
the event of any controversy, is not determined, nor is it clear 
as to the mode of procedure when the conference convenes or 
the method of arriving at a conclusion, whether by unanimous 
vote or by majority vote, or how a deadlock may be avoided, or 
what course shall be pursued in the event the four parties are 
unable to agree, No provision is made for arbitration or fot 
the selection of some independent power to aid in determining 
the controversy or breaking any deadlock that might arise 
The section provides that “at the joint conference the whole 
subject—that is, the controversy—will be referred for con- 
sideration and adjustment.” That is to-say, if when a contro- 
versy arises between two or more signatories to the treaty and 
a joint conference is called and the four powers respond, they 
will refer the subject matter of dispute to themselves for con- 
sideration and adjustment. The section contemplates that the 
controversy will be adjusted and the high contracting parties 
covenant that it will be referred for consideration and for 
adjustment. 

Supporters of the treaty have contended that the obligation 
of the treaty would be fulfilled if representatives of the high 
contracting parties met and considered the controversy; that 
there was no obligation to “ adjust’ the dispute and no method 
of compelling adjustment. In other words, that the provisions 
of this section were so innocuous as that if the parties did not 
elect to meet, or if they met and did not consider the contro- 
versy or adjust it, nothing further could be done. If I under- 
stand the Senator from Massachusetts and others who have 
defended the treaty, they point with great satisfaction to this 
provision and assert that its chief virtue lies in the fact that 
it contains no strength, no force, no power, no vitality, and no 
authority. It merely opens the way for representatives of the 
four powers to confer in the event of a dispute arising among 
them. 

I concede that there are advantages arising from conferences 
where disputes exist between two or more nations, but I can not 
believe that it was the intention of all the delegates to the con- 
ference that this section should bear the construction which has 
been placed upon it by a number of Senators who are its earnest 
supporters. Already we learn from the dispatches from over- 
seas that France is not satisfied with the interpretation placed 
upon the treaty. If we are to believe the dispatches, some public 
men in France interpret the treaty as containing some authority 
or power to create agencies by which controversies arising 
would be settled, even though the adjustment and settlement 
were not brought about by a mere “conferring” of the signa- 
tory powers, 

There are many who insist that “ consideration and adjust- 
ment”? mean that the controversy will be adjusted—that is, that 
it will be settled and “determined”; that the treaty means 
more than a mere meeting of representatives of the four powers 
for the purpose of talking or conferring over a controversy ; 
that it means that the four powers shall tuke steps to settle, 
determine, and adjust and conclude the subject of the coutco- 
versy, no matter what means may be required, following the 
conference to effectuate that object. 








In the speech of the able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
loLteTre] that point was elucidated with great clearness and 
the absurdity shown of the claim that the conference merely 
meant a meeting or “ getting together” of representatives of 
the signatory powers. Whether his interpretation is right or 
that offered by the Senator from Massachuse:‘s is to be ac- 
cepted, the fact still remains that there is and will continue to 
be conflicting views as to the meaning of section 1. 

An examination of section 2 of the four-power treaty em- 
phasizes more clearly the differences of opinion that may arise 
and already have arisen as to the meaning of its provisions. 
Here, again, the Senator from Massachusetts and Senators who 
have urged the ratification of the treaty with apparent exulta- 
tion, if not exaltation, proclain' as the chief virtue of this sec- 
tion that there is no force or authority behind it. Apparently 
these Senators belong to that school of pacifism which denies 
the majesty of the law or sanctions for its observance and en- 
forcement, They seem to be enamored with the thought that 
nations agree to confer. .I might add in passing that they 
have that right regardless of treaties, and already there exist 
between the United States and the other powers who have 
signed the treaty before us treaties providing that disputes 
which are not adjusted by diplomacy shall be submitted for in- 
vestigation and report to international commissions to be cre- 
ated in the manner defined in such treaties. 

As indicated, there are many who entertain the view that this 
section means that force shall be employed if that is the most 
“efficient measure” to meet the exigency that necessitated 
“frank and full” communication between the high contracting 
parties, This section provides that if the “rights of either of 
the powers is threatened by the aggressive action of any other 
power,” there shall be “ full and frank communication between 
the signatories to this treaty.” This is an obligation, but the 
obligation calling for a full and frank communication does not 
stop there. These communications must be for the purpose of 
enabling the parties to arrive at an “ understanding as to the 
most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to 
meet the exigencies of the particular situation.” There is not 
only an agreement to communicate for the purpose of reaching 
aun understanding, but it seems manifest that the agreement is 
that an “ understanding ”’ shall be reached. 

It is obvious that if some other power has made war upon 
one of the signatories to the treaty, which threatens the in- 
sular dominions in the Pacific of such power, then an obliga- 
tion arises upon the part of the signatories to the treaty to not 
only fully and frankly communicate but to reach an “ under- 
standing’ which will call for “ efficient measures” to be taken 
to protect the rights of the nation so assailed. If diplomacy 
would be an efficient measure, then the obligation would be dis- 
charged if diplomatic representations brought peace, but if mili- 
tary or naval force were the only efficient measure and if, more- 
over. it required the military and naval forces of all the powers, 
then it would seem that the exigencies of the patticular situa- 
tion would call for that and that an obligation to that extent is 
assumed under the treaty. 

At any rate, if that is not the correct interpretation it is 
beyond controversy that such interpretation is placed upon its 
terms by statesmen, publicists, and intelligent persons who have 
earnestly sought to ascertain the true meaning of this instru- 
nent, Moreover, if we are to believe reports as to the utter- 
auces of Japanese statesnren and French writers, that is the 
view which they take of the treaties. Undoubtedly the Japa- 
nese people believe that the four-power treaty constitutes a 
quadruple alliance, and that Japan, as to her insular posses- 
sions at least, receives the same guaranties as were extended 
to her with respect to all of her possessions by the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty of 1911. 

Senators, as well as many patriotic Americans who find no 
cause for the rejection of treaties because they may involve 
the use of force, construe section 4 of the four-power treaty 
us an obligation upon the part of the signatories to the same 
to employ force necessary for the protection of the insular 
possessions and insular dominions of each and all of the parties 
to the treaty. 

It is not a mere captious criticism to say that article 2 is 
uncertain in another respect. Is unanimity required by the 
four powers when they are adopting the most “ efficient nreas- 
ures” to meet outside aggression or will a majority vote deter- 
tine what measures shall be adopted, and if the latter, what 
obligation rests upon the nonassenting nation? Would its re- 
fusal to accept the decision of the majority constitute a breach 
of treaty, and, if so, would such breach be casus belli? If a 
unanimous decision were reached by the powers, that force wus 
required in defense of the assailed nation, and one of the agree- 
ing parties failed to observe the decision and make its proper 
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and just contribution, to what penalty would such a nation be 
subjected ? 

Senators will recall that vehement protests originated in 
the Senate and elsewhere when the first draft of the League of 
Nations was submitted because it did not clearly state whether 
certain important decisions nrade by the council and by the 
assembly were to be unanimous or reached by a majority vote 
of the members of those organizations. The final draft of 
the covenant met this criticism, and provision was made that 
such decisions of the council should be by unanimous vote. 

Mr. President, I have called attention to sonre of the features 
of the treaty which have aroused discussion and developed con- 
trariety of views. This treaty will, in my opinion, lead to 
misunderstandings between the nations who have signed as to its 
meaning and implications and obligations. When some crisis 
arises which tests the treaty, then its imperfections, uncer- 
tainties, and weaknesses will be fully disclosed. I am not 
now alluding to the effects of the treaty upon other nations, nor 
the jealousies and suspicions and resentments which may be 
aroused because of the belief or fear that it constitutes an 
alliance and indicates a purpose upon the part of four great 
naval and military powers to assume a dominating if not an 
oppressive position in the world. That it will be regarded by 
some nations as an offensive and defensive alliance upon the 
part of these four great naval and military powers will be 
conceded if we are to judge the future by the past. Already the 
Koreans and the Russians, particularly those inhabiting Siberia, 
are expressing their disapproval. 

They affect to see in the treaty a combination which seeks 
the advancement of Japan and her elevation to a position of 
paramount, if not supreme, importance in the Orient. Already 
we are advised by the newspapers published in eastern Siberia 
that the four-power treaty is regarded as a menace to the Rus- 
sian people and to Russia’s Asiatic territory. Opposition to 
the treaty also comes from various parts of China, particularly 
from what is called the Cantonese section. 

China and Russia have always been the steadfast friends of 
this Republic. The most friendly and cordial relations have 
existed between the United States and China, and when some 
of the great powers were seeking to bind China, to carve up 
her territory and to establish spheres of influence which, in 
fact, constituted the economic if not the political subjugation 
of China, her people looked to this great Republic for relief. 
China’s unhappy situation aroused in the United States pro 
found sympathy and a determination that China should no 
longer be the victim of intrigues and exploiting policies of 
foreign powers. 

Neither China nor Russia will understand why this four- 
power treaty was entered into. No matter what explanations 
may be offered, the Russian people and the Chinese people will 
regard with fear and apprehension and growing resentment and 
anger the work of the conference and the action of the four 
powers in ratifying this treaty. No sufficient explanation can be 
made of article 2, and, indeed, for that matter, of article 1, of 
the treaty. Those nations appreciate that there is no contro 
versy between the high contracting parties as to their insular 
possessions in the Pacific. They will be unable to understand 
the motives of the parties in negotiating a treaty which con- 
tains the provisions found in paragraph 1. Their opposition 
to the treaty will be stronger as they consider article 2 of the 
treaty, and, in my opinion, their resentment will increase when 
they learn that various reservations offered to the treaty were 
defeated. It must be conceded that in the draft of article 2 
Russia was in the minds of the representatives of the four 
powers. It would seem that the only possible aggressive action 


| with respect to the insular possessions in the Pacific of the four 





signatories to the treaty would be upon the part of Russia. Of 
course, if China, roused by the aggressive action of other na- 
tions and the indighities to which she has been subjected by 
European and other nations, should develop a strong national! 
spirit, no one could foretell the censequences. Thousands of 
her young men have been educated in the United States and 
Europe, and they have carried back to their land a new spirit. 
and that great inert mass of people, responding to their appeals 
and to a nationalistic spirit, will, like a mighty lion shaking its 
invincible locks, break asunder all bands which limit the, free- 
dom of their country and all fetters which bind her people. 
Who can say that they may not seek an alliance with Russia? 
It is known that for several years the soviet régime has culti- 
vated the friendship of the Chinese and sought to draw them 
within the influence of the Bolshevik government. 

I dislike to indulge in criticism of other nations, particularly 
our former allies in the Great War. Indeed, I have only feel- 
ings of deep regard for most of the nations of the earth. I do 
not approve of intemperate and harsh criticisms of other na- 
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tiens, nor do I leek with favor upon the boastful attitude taken 
by so many Americans when they speak of their own country. 
I have sometimes thought that we were not sufficiently con- 
siderate of the feelings of other nations, nor sufficiently ap- 
preciative of their great achievements. Many do not ap- 
preciate that China has a civilization which dates back more 
than 4,000 years. Many Americans display lamentable igno- 
rance as to the accomplishments of other nations and the great 
contributions which they have made to civilization. However, 
in the discussion of international questions we are sometimes 
compelled to speak rather frankly of other nations. China 
feels that she has been oppressed by Japan and Germany and 
France and Great Britain. Foreign nations have controlled 
her eeonomic life, and to-day more than 70 per cent of her 
territory is, economically at least, under the control of other 
pewers. We need not be surprised if the Chinese people 
view this treaty as a scheme to exalt Japan and to further 
weaken the authority of the Chinese Government. The question 
will be asked, “ Why was there not a quintuple combination 
or alliance, instead of a quadruple one?’ May not Russia’s 
fears be increased when she learns that the Senate refused to 
adopt a reservation which would have provided Russia an 
opportunity to confer with the four contracting powers in the 
event of any controversy affecting her interests and the inter- 
ests of the for powers which are involved in the treaty? The 
reservation offered by the Senator from Arkansas prevides 
that— 

the high contracting parties will respect the rights and possessions of 
other nations and refrain from all acts of aggression against any other 
power or powers. If there should develop between any of the high 
contracting parties and any other power or powers a controversy which 
is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy and is likely to affect the 
harmonious accord subsisting between any party or parties to this 


compact and any other power or powers, the high contracting parties 
shall invite all powers claiming an interest in the contreversy to a 


joint conference to which the whole subject will be referred for con- 


sideration and adjustment. 


This reservation confessedly was to enable Russia and China 
to participate with the four powers in settling controversies that 
rise among them. The treaty in its present form would prohibit 
Russia from conferring with the four powers in the event of any 
controversy arising between her and Japan or between Russia 
and either of the other parties to the treaty. The four powers 
may confer, and they are to devise efficient measures in the event 
of any aggression by Russia or China which threatens the rights 
of Japan or either of the other parties to the treaty. But neither 
Russia nor China can participate in any conference. The 
Senate has declared by its vote in rejecting this proposed 
reservation that Russia shall not be invited, nor shall China 
nor any other power, notwithstanding their interests or their 
desires to avert war and promote peace. 

During the debate frequent reference has been made to what 
Russia believes to be the aggressive action of Japan in Siberia. 
Japan has seized the northern half of Sakhalin, and her troops 
are now occupying portions of Russian territory. I do not call 
attention to this fact for the purpose of indulging in criticism, 
but we can not close our eyes to the fact that this: situation 
may bring about a serious conflict between Russia and Japan. 
Who can doubt that if such a conflict should arise it would not 
extend to some of the insular possessions of Japan. Under 
such conditions the United States, France, and Great Britain 
will be required to arrive at an understanding with Japan as 
to the most “ efficient measures.” to be taken, jointly or sepa- 
rately, to meet such exigency. This would array these nations, 
apparently, if not in fact, against Russia. The treaty precludes 
any conference at which Russia could be heard. It would 
seem that the treaty instead of making for peace in the Pacific 
will be provocative of controversy and international resent- 
ments and fears. 

Mr. President, the terms of this treaty, ypon many matters, 
are so uncertain and ambiguous as to leave those who analyze 
it in doubt as to its meaning and effects. A number of reser- 
vations were offered for the purpose of removing ambiguity 
and of protecting the interests of the United States, These 
reservations were all rejected. 

I have just called attention to the reservation offered by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] and its rejection 
by the Senate. The New York World, under date of March 18, 
criticized, editorially, this action of the majority, notwithstand- 
ing it has been, and still is, an earnest supporter of the treaties. 
In its editorial of that date it refers to the fact that under arti- 
cle 2 of the quadruple treaty nothing is said about bringing Rus- 
sia into the conference. Indeed, it declares that Russia is to be 
excluded, notwithstanding the fact that “the complaining 
witness (referring to Japan) is a member of the court in which 
the controversy may be settled.” It expresses an inability to 
understand why Republican Senators voted against a policy 
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which would have brought Russia into the conference where 
her interests were involved and where the peace of the Pacific 
was jeopardized. The editorial proceeds: 

Taking everything into consideration, that is a dubious method of 
stabilizing peace in the Far East, inasmuch as it is certain that Russia 
will not indefinitely submit to continued Japanese occupation of terri- 
tory in Siberia and in northern Sakhalin. it there is any trouble and 
the United States is obligated to enter a conference, the only rational 
thing would be tu bring Russia into the conference, too. A conference 
to which only one member of the dispute is admitted is not a confer- 
ence at all. Not only should Russia be admitted but the United States 
should’ make it plain at the outset, im order to prevent further mis- 
understandings, that such is to be its poliey. 

The four-power treaty does not provide for this, but the Senate can 
provide for it without amending or mutilating the agreement in any 
respect. To attach the Robinson formula to the treaty as a resolution 
of the Senate does not change the obligations or responsibilities of the 
United States. It neither adds to them nor subtracts from them. It 
simply rounds out the conference, in so far as this country cam do it, 
and makes that conference complete. 

Other reservations, perhaps not so important, but clarifying 
and calculated to secure a better understanding among the 
parties to the treaty, were inconsiderately, indeed contemptu- 
ously, rejected by the majority. Permit me to refer to several 
of these rejected reservations. 

Senators have sought to justify the treaty upon the ground 
that it abrogated the Anglo-Japanese alliance, yet there is noth- 
ing in the four-power treaty which prevents a renewal of such 
alliance, assuming that it was not terminated by the Versailles 
treaty and is abrogated by this treaty. A reservation was of- 
fered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre] which, 
in effect, declared that the United States ratifies the treaty with 
the understanding that the Anglo-Japanese alliance, coneluded 
in 1911, is not “in faet or in substance to be renewed during 
the life of said treaty.” Thirty Senators voted for this reserva- 
tion and 62 aguinst it. 

Another reservation offered, and also rejected, declared that 
the ratification of the treaty was with the understanding that 
during the life of the treaty no treaties should be entered into 
between the parties with reference to their insular possessions 
in the region of the Pacific, or with reference to the Asiatic 
mainland, which in any manner would prejudice the objects 
and rights of the parties to the treaty or which would be in- 
consistent with its terms. 

Another reservation was likewise rejected, which deelared 
that ratification of the treaty was with the understanding tlrat, 
in the event of independence being given to the Philippine 
Islands, the signatories to the treaty would recegnize and re- 
spect the political independence and territorial integrity of the 
Philippine Islands, following their independence. 

Why there should be objection to this announcement of a pol- 
icy so important and so in harmony with the principles of justice 
and freedom, I am unable to determine. The United States has 
by law declared its purpose to relinquish control over the Philip- 
pine Islands. This solemn promise unquestionably will be ob- 
served. The charge has often been made in the press of the 
United States that Japan coveted the Philippine Archipelago. 
Is it not a wise and prudent course for the United States to 
pursue when entering into this four-power treaty to take steps, 
by proper agreement or reservation, to protect the independence 
of the Philippine Islands when the Filipinos establish a govern- 
ment of their own? 

The Versailles treaty provided for the withdrawal of the 
United States from the league if it so desired. A reservation 
was offered to the four-power treaty, which was defeated by a 
vote of 63 to 28, which declared that the United States reserved 
the right to withdraw at any time if any of the parties to the 
treaty wrongfully ehgaged in war with any country which im- 
periled the peace of the Pacific. The President under this res- 
ervation was to judge whether sucb a contingency arose. 

Another reservation which was rejected provided that article 
2 of the treaty should not apply to a situation arising out of the 
military occupation by any of the high contracting parties of any 
part of the mainland of Asia included within the boundaries of 
the Chinese or Russian Empires as they existed in 1890. 

A reservation was defeated which declared the right of the 
United States to withdraw upon its giving one year’s notice of 
its intention to do so. 

I have vot time to discuss these various reservations, as well 
as other important ones, which were offered. Some of these 
reservations were undoubtedly in the interest of the United 
States and made more definite the meaning of the treaty, and 
their rejection can not be defended. 

Mr. President, in an illuminating article in the March number 
of the Atlantic Monthly Hon. Samuel W. McCall, a statesman 
of recognized ability, examines in a-critical but impartial man- 
ner the work of the conference. A perusal of his article will 
disillusion some who have been enthusiastic in their praise of 
the treaties before us. He declares that— 
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with the exception of a port and perhaps the sale of a railroad and a 


doubtful concession upon the post office question, China promises to | 


retire from the conference empty handed. The door, however, is to be 
opened in the interest of the trade ef other nations. All are to be ad- 
mitted upon equal terms and at low rates of duty. The net result of 
it all promises to be that the powers will have done little for China and 
much for themselves. As to the restoration of the loot of three- 
fourths of a century, a proposition to that end checked the flow of fine 
phrases and threw a cold chill over the conference. 

Speaking of the four-power treaty, he controverts the position 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] “ that no mili- 
tary or naval sanction Turks anywhere in the background,” and 
insists that— 
the treaty creates a defensive and an entangling alliance. It is 
very sort of alliance against which Washington warned us. What 
reason is there why we should, for the first time in history. depart 
from his solemn injunction? What have we or the world to gain? 
Does it in the slightest degree remove any cloud upon our title to the 
Sandwich Islands or the Philippines or increase our ability to defend 
them’? Indeed, one of the other treaties in the group of treaties framed 


by the conference promises to prohibit us from constructing naval bases | 


at Guam or in the Philippines, 

He further declares that these treaties— 
crown Japan as the Empress of the Orient. With her naval bases so 
near the China coast, and her proximity to the open door, she is likely 
in any crisis to have her own way. The power of the West to safe- 
guard China against the possible aggressions of Japan will be much 
reduced by the abandonment of our right to fortify Manila and Guam. 
That nation is to be congratulated upon the triumph of her diplomacy 
won single-handed and in open competition with the western nations. 

Governor McCall refers to the folly of ignoring Russia, which 
creates “a great and dangerous vacuum in the affairs of men.” 
In the concluding portion of his article he clearly indicates that 
the proper policy for the United States to pursue would be to 
unite with the 50 nations who have already banded together 
within the league to execute the high purposes to which it is 
devoted. He declares that— 
the essential thing is to present a united front against war This 
country is the only obstacle to world union. If we shall take our place 
by the side of Europe and Asia and Africa, then the prophecy of the 
Latin poet may be at last fulfilled, the rough ages will become gentle 
and the gates of war be closed. 

Mr. President, there is another phase to this question for con- 
sideration. In the event of conflict between the parties to this 
treaty and the League of Nations, where is the supreme au- 
thority to lie? Great Britain, Japan, and France are members 
of the league. They have solemnly covenanted to observe its 
provisions and stipulations. Article 11 of the covenant of the 
lengue provides that— 
any 
is a matter of concern to the league, which shall 
guard the peace of nations, 


take action to safe 

Assuming that a controversy arises between Japan and Great 
Britain in regard to their insular possessions in the Pacific, it 
would be the. duty of the league to intervene, and through the 
instrumentalities of the league adjust the controversy and pre- 
vent war, 

Article 12 of the covenant provides that if any dispute likely 
to cause a rupture between members of the league arises be 


tween them, they will submit the matter either to arbitration or | 


to inquiry by the council. The league provides methods of 
arbitration and conciliation and establishes an international 
court which may pass upon certain disputes submitted for its 
cousideration, In the event of a dispute arising between Great 
Britain and Japan, as I have suggested, will the provisions of 
the league govern? Will its machinery for arbitration, con- 
ciliation, and judicial determination govern? Or will the pro- 
Visious of the four-power pact control the contentious States? 
[f the league assumes jurisdiction, will the parties to the four- 
power pact deny its authority and jurisdiction and will it be 
superseded, at least where there is conflict? 

Let us suppose a controversy arises between the United 
States, which is not a member of the league, and Japan which 
is bound by the terms of the Versailles treaty. It would be the 
duty of the League of Nations to intervene, to compose the dif- 
ferences between our Nation and Japan. Will Japan follow 
the league and carry out the orders and mandates given by it, 
or will it be governed by the four-power treaty? In the event 
that it gives its adhesion to the league and insists that the 
United States accept the procedure and agencies established by 
the league, what position will the United States take? , 

These are but a few of the many questions that suggest them- 


selves when the situation is considered and the four-power 
treaty is examined. 

When this treaty is contrasted with the covenant of the 
league, its imperfections become more patent. There is no 
tribunal established to interpret its meaning. No agencies are 
provided looking to conciliation or arbitration. To the most 


Superficial student of history and world forces it is apparent 
that if it has any purpose that purpose transcends the protec- 
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threat of war, whether affecting the members of the league or not, | 


| the rights and liberties of smail as well 
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| tion of the few insular possessions described in the treaty, and 


' that if any controversy arises involving the interests of either 
ef the parties to the treaty other nations will be involved. This 
| treaty closes the door to them—shuts them out from peaceful 
means for settling the controversy. and seeks to weld, for offen- 
sive or defensive action, the four parties to the treaty. Why 
were there not provisions for arbitration and for reference to 
an international tribunal? Why was the international court, 
recently est2blished by the league, ignored? 
| Mr. President. I repeat what I have heretofore suggested. 
Many peoples and some nations will regard this pact as nations 
a century ago regarded the Holy Alliance: they will regard 
| this organization as one seeking. if not world hegenomy, at 
least the domination of the Pacific and the Orient. 

Mr. President, in my opinion this Nation should be strength- 
ening the league instead of attempting to weaken it. If should 
seek affiliation with it rather than attempt to alienate there- 
from nations who have pledged allegiance to the same. 

Some Senators may deride, and often do, references to the 
League of Nations, and proclaim with manifest delight their 
belief in the early demise of this great world association. 

I believe, Mr. President, that we should reexamine its pro- 
visions and seek such changes in its constitution, if any be re- 
quired, as may be deemed necessary for the welfare of the 


United States, and then our Nation, uniting with other nua- 
tions, should bring to fruition its important and beneficent 
mission. Imperfect as the league is, it constitutes an important 


advance in the direction of world concord. 

Some of the assaults made upon the Versailles treaty are 
justitied, at least in part. No treaty dealing with such mighty 
problems and drawn while the smoke of battle was in the 
eyes of the people could in a perfectly just and righteous way 
deal with the questions brought to the peace table at Paris. 
Racial prejudices and deep-seated antipathies, based upon huu- 
dreds of years of oppression, suspicions, and wrongs, could not 
be forgotten. Imperialistic ambitions were not dead and the 
greed of nations for territory and trade still persisted. But 
the league has wrought great deeds and aided in guiding a 
war-torn world from bloody fields and deadly hates to sunlit 
heights where the rancor and bitterness are vielding to the 
spirit of friendship and international good will. 

With the United States and Russia outside the league and 
iconoclastic assaults being made in this country and elsewhere 
upon the league, it has not been able to function in the highest 
degree or to execute all of the powers with which it is endowed, 
Instead of aiding it in accomplishing the humane and beneficent 
purposes for which it was established, we by this four-power 
treaty. indirectly if not directly. assail it and seek to undermine 
its foundations. 

My principal objection to this treaty is found in the fact 
that, as I interpret it, it, arrays the United States and other 
nations in opposition to the league. It seeks to set up a rival 
organization, to establish an alliance whose power will chal- 
lenge the league, and to reintroduce into the world policies and 
systems which for ages have been provocative of international 
strife and war. If we are to have alliances, let us have a world 
alliance; or if we are to have alliances und not a worid «al- 
liance. let us be wise enough to become parties to an alliance 
which will not engender suspicions. Create resentments, and 
provoke international jealousies. 

No treaty drawn at the time the Versailles treaty was pre- 
pared could have prescribed an absolutely just standard. That 
was recoguized; but the treaty was flexible, and provision was 
made for readjustments and for the correction of errors or 
wrongs recorded in the treaty. Tribunals were established to 
deal with international controversies and machinery set up com- 
petent and adequate to meet all proper requirements of all peo- 
ples to the end that justice might be done to all members of 
the league. 

For vears prior to the treaty the most 
the world had sought to establish an international court and 
to provide tribunals for conciliation. The League of Nations 
answered the demands of the most advanced thinkers and was 
a response to the conscience of the civilized and liberal forces 


advanced nations of 


of the world. The Versailles treaty and the league sought 
the destruction of alliances and secret agreements and the 
removal of the prolific causes of international controversy ant 


fratricidal wars, 

If, as Some Senators contend, the boundaries of nations set 
up by the Versailles treaty were not proper and if the 
nomic or political rights of some peoples were not fairly recog 
nized and provided for, the league furnished the machinery 


eco 


and agencies to rectify injustices or wrongs and to vindicate 


as great 


hations, 
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I shall not review the work of the league, important and 
beneficent though it is. Notwithstanding the assaults made 
upon it and the obstacles which have been interposed to pre- 
vent its suceessful functioning, it is still a vital and important 
foree for good and for justice. It should be strengthened and 
not weakened. It should be defended and not attacked. The 
Christian people of this Nation did much to inspire throughout 
the world a demand for a world league to diminish if not to 
end the causes of war and to promote international brother- 
hood. I avow my faith and belief in a world association of 
nations and in an alliance of all peoples and all States for the 
purpose of promoting the peace of the world. If this great 
Nation should, even at this late hour, give its mighty influence 
to sustaining the league and executing the purposes for which 
it was established, the authority of the league would be 
strengthened and its influence would be world pervasive. If 
that course were taken, the treaties before the Senate, includ- 


ing the four-power pact, would be unimportant and, indeed, | 


unnecessary from any point of view. 





The league provides not for a mere limitation of naval arma- , 


ment upon the part of three or four powers but it provides for 
world disarmament. It does not divide the world into sections 
or deal with the interests of a few peoples or a few nations only. 
It seeks universality and the application of the principles of 
justice and freedom in all parts of the world. 
controversy, great or small, no international problem, important 
or insignificant, that may not be determined, and righteously 
determined by and through it and its agencies. 


There is no |, 


world from war, and for the establishment of a union of ‘the 
nations of the world to promote justice and international peace, 

“In my opinion time will vindicate this great man, and the 
purposes of his heart will be fully comprehended by his coun- 
trymen. ‘ 

“We speak of Jefferson as the father of Democracy, the 
founder of an undying faith, the prophet of liberty, and the 
foe of tyranny. We speak of Lincoln as the great emancipator, 
the apostle of justice and righteousness. Those who come after 
us will speak of Woodrow Wilson as one who sought to extend 
the principles established by Jefferson and to bring emancipa- 
tion to oppressed people everywhere. It will be said of him 
that he gathered into his great soul the highest moral and spirit- 
ual and liberalizing forces of his time, and gave his strength, 
if not his life, in order that there might be a new baptism of 
freedom and a consecration to the ideals which promote justice 
and international fellowship. And so there will be linked the 
names of Jefferson and Lincoln and Wilson, and our children 
and those who come after us will seek his shrine and there pay 
homage to a great Democrat and to the strongest defender of 
the weak and oppressed who appeared among men during the 
greatest crisis in the world’s history.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I shall occupy the time of the 
Senate for a few moments, and if I am not interrupted only a 
few moments. I want to say something in regard to the Chinese 
treaty before we vote upon it. I am not willing that it should 


| be voted upon without some expression as to the construction 


| which I place upon its effect. 


President Wilson and those who conceived a world associa- | 


tion of nations were not only prophets who had vision but they 
were statesmen who comprehended the practical problems and 
questions to be met by peoples and governments. There are 
some supporting this treaty who would destroy their work and 


It has not been discussed in the 
Senate and I am not advised as to the construction and effect 
which others may place upon it. I may be in error, but such 
time as I have been permitted to give to it has enabled me to 
arrive at certain conclusions in regard to it, and those I desire 


| briefly to state. 


deny the wisdom of establishing an international association of | 


nations, an association in which individual and national rights 
would be not only unassailed or questioned but fully protected, 
and yet one so effective as to remove the causes of international 
conflicts and thus tend to promote peace throughout the world. 
Mr. President, I have occupied more time than I intended in 
the discussion of this treaty. There are many objections to 
the treaty which I have not considered, but which will be 
forced into the international forum, perhaps sooner than is 
anticipated even by those who opposed its ratification. In my 
opinion, there will be an awakening in our own land, and 
when the shadows of the night are banished the American 
people will perceive the tragic mistake made when this country 
failed to approve the treaty of Versailles. Then will be the day 


| able to plead ignorance.” 


| China. 


| conquest, annexations of territory. 


of vindication for those men and women of vision who saw in a | 


world association the healing of the nations and the lifting up 
of a standard of righteousness and international justice and 
fraternity. 


Speaking of Woodrow Wilson, I said in this Chamber just be- | 


fore he left the White House—I ask that it be printed in the 
usual Recorp type— 


* ispassionate review of his acts as Preside nd the re- | 
A dispaastonate ~~ - resident a 7 | neighbor, we are naturally interested in that country to a greater extent 


sults and accomplishments of his administration will for all 
time place him among the world’s foremost figures. Even in 
the hour of defeat his greatness is recognized and his influence 
is pervasive. 

“He reached the high place which history will accord him 
because of his intellectual integrity, his exalted ideals, his de- 
votion to human liberty, and his deep sympathy for the sorrows 
and sufferings of the world. He saw peoples shackled by in- 
dustrial chains and nations oppressed by despotic power, and 
he seught their liberation. 

“This Nation he regarded as the favored child of Providence, 
an evangel to lead the way along the pathway of international 
development. The imperialism of nations, the mad ambitions 
which prompted rulers to seek territorial gain and conquest, 
filled him with sorrow, indeed with anger; but it was the great 
inarticulate mass, struggling and groping for light and freedom, 
to whom he gave the rich outpourings of his heart. He sought 
to lighten the burdens of labor, to lift up the downtrodden, and 
to inspire courage in the hearts of those who saw nothing in 
life but the cold tragic processes of a materialistic universe. 
He believed that there were moral and spiritual forces operat- 
ing within this little world of ours, and that beyond the stars 
there was One whose power was omnipotent and whose love ex- 
tended to struggling humanity and whose law operated for 
man’s salvation. 

“ Woodrow Wilson is a commanding figure in the world to-day. 
He will soon leave his high station, but his teachings and his 
example will not be forgotten, and as the years go by his fame 
will increase and men will pay homage to his memory. He 
gave his strength fighting for principles which he believed to be 
right, for his country and its honor, for the liberation of the 








| China. 
| Hast during the last 10 or 15 years are to be continued, the 


The preface to my remarks may be aptly expressed in a para- 
graph or two from an editorial in the New York Times under 
date of February 6, 1922. In that editorial it was said: 


Nothing was said by Mr. Balfour about past agreements of that kind. 
Those had been firmly kept by Japan from the purview of the confer- 
ence. And suppose that in the days to come any nation should seek to 
separate itself from ‘the collective action taken in Washington” in 
respect to China? ‘“‘ Why,” said Mr. Balfour, “ that nation will not be 
Not such an awful fate, when you come to 
think of it. 

If Mr. Balfour was frank, the Japanese ambassador was equally so. 
Baron Shidehara joined cordially in the expressions ef good will for 
Japan is “ vitally interested in the speedy establishment of 
peace and unity in China.” But let there be no misunderstanding. ‘ To 
Say that Japan has special interests in China is simply to state a plain 
and actual fact.”” This does not necessarily mean imperialistic designs, 
There is much talk of a “new” 
Japan, not militaristic but industrial. But it must not be forgotten 
that an industrialized Japan will cast as cevetous an eye upon China 
as ever did militarized Japan. On this point Baron Shidehara was 
entirely explicit: 

“It is indeed to the Asiatic mainland that we must look primarily 
for raw materials and for the markets where our manufactured articles 
may be sold. Neither raw materials nor the markets can be had unless 
order, happiness, and prosperity reign in China. Under good and 
stable government, with hundreds of thousands of our nationals resi- 
dent in China, with enormous amounts of our capital invested there, 
and with our own national existence largely dependent on that of our 


than any of the countries remotely situated.” 

That can scarcely be mistaken, whether regarded as a statement of 
fact or a declaration of intention. Of course, the Japanese ambassador 
spoke smooth things about the open door in China and equal oppor- 
tunity for all. But it is plain to the wayfaring man that Japan is 
acutely conscious of the special advantage which she enjoys in China, 
by virtue both of propinquity and penetration, and that she means 
ubhesitatingly to maintain it. She is there, and there she stays. 

It is agreed by all students of Far Eastern matters that 
there can be no peace in the Pacific or in the Far Bast until 
the Chinese problem is solved, and it is very generally agreed 
that there can be no solution of the Chinese problem that is 
in harmony with peace other than that which dees justice to 
If the aggressions which have taken place in the Far 


fruits of the conference lately held will be Dead Sea fruit. 

The treaty which is before us is designed, we are advised, to 
aid and assist China. If it is adhered to in good faith, if the 
spirit of the treaty is observed, it will undoubtedly be of service 
to China and beneficial to the cause of peace in the Pacific 
and in the Far East. 

On the 3d of July, 1900, I think it was, our then Secretary 
ef State, John Hay, put out his circular with reference to the 
open door. In that circular is this statement: 

To bring about permanent safety and peace to China, preserve 
Chinese territorial and administrative entity, protect all rights guar- 
anteed to friendly wers by treaty and by international law, to safe- 
guard for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with 
all parts of the Chinese Empire. 

This is the cardinal principle of what is known as the open 
door, for which we are indebted to the statesmanship of Mr. 
Hay. The nations which assented to this policy were Great 
Britain, Russia, France, Germany, and Japan. I think it will 
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be: conceded that so far as the United States is concerned it 
has lived up to that doctrine faithfully. It has observed the 
principle which was announced, and I do not know that it has 
ever been charged with digressing in any respect from that 
principle. 

Later in 1902 what is known as the first Anglo-Japanese 
treaty or Anglo-Japanese alliance was made. I read a para- 
graph from that treaty: 


The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated solely by 
a desire to maintain the status quo ard general peace in the extreme 
East, being moreover specially interested in maintaining the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the Empire of China and the 
iimpire of Korea, and in securing equal opportunities in those coun- 
tries for the commerce and industrv of all nations, hereby agree as 
follows : 
terete I. The high contracting parties having mutually recog- 
nized the independence of China and of Korea, declare themselves to 
be entirely uninfluenced by any aggressive tendencies in either coun- 
try. Having in view, however, their special interests, of which those 
of Great Britain relate principally to China, while Japan,,in addition 
to the interests which she possesses in China, is interested in a peculiar 
degree politically as well as commercially and industrially in Korea, 
the high contracting parties recognize that it will be admissible for 
either of them to take such measures as may be indispensable in order 
to safeguard those interests if threatened either by the aggressive 
action of any other power or by disturbances arising in China or 
Korea, and necessitating the intervention of either the high con- 
tracting parties for the protection of the lives and. property of its 
subjects. 


Since the announcement of the doctrine of the open door, and 


since the negotiation of the first Anglo-Japanese alliance, both 
of which were designed to protect the territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of China, to stay aggressions in China, there 
has been a more pronounced policy of aggression with reference 
to China than was ever known before in the history of the 
ar East. Indeed, Mr. President, the difficulties now foremost 
and uppermost for consideration with reference to the Far East 
are difficulties which spring from a disregard of the principles 
of the open door and the principle of policy announced in the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

I am advised by those who seem to be well informed that 
practically 77 per cent of the Chinese territory is now under 
the control or domination of foreign powers. Not all of that 
has been acquired since the announcement of the doctrine of 
the open door and the Anglo-Japanese alliance, but a very con- 
siderable amount of it. 

Mr. McCORMICK,. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. In what degree is the domination exer- 
cised by foreign governors over this 77 per cent of the terri- 
tory, or does the Senator mean that 77 per cent of the territory 
lies in the so-called spheres of influence? 

Mr. BORAH,. That is what I have reference to. 





Of course, 


territory. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator does not mean that foreign 
administraters or troops are in occupation of T7 per cent of the 
territory? 

Mr. BORAH. No; but what I understand to be the conten- 
tion is that in 77 per cent of the territory the dominating influ- 
ence is a foreign power. 

During the existence of the Anglo-Japanese alliance China 
had presented to her what are known as the 21 demands. ‘These 
demands consisted of five different groups, as they were styled— 
lirst, second, third, fourth, and fifth. The first group relates 
almost exclusively, I think, to the matter of Shantung. The 
fifth group was afterwards, under the pressure of public opin- 
ion, withdrawn, and was not urged finally by Japan. The sec- 
ond, third, and fourth remain, and also the first except as it 
has been modified by the present treaty now being negotiated 
between China and Japan. I read the second, third, and fourth 
groups. The second group reads: 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, since the 
Chinese Government has always acknowledged the special position en- 


joyed by Japan in south Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia, agree 
to the following articles: 


ARTICLE 1. The two contracting parties mutually agree that the term 
of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny and the term of lease of the South 


Manchurian Railway and the Antung-Mukden Railway shall be extended 
to the period of 99 years. 


As I understand, that remains unchanged. There is no reso- 
lution and no provision in the Shantung treaty modifying this 
particular provision. 


ArT. 2. Japanese subjects in south Manchuria and eastern inner 


Mongolia shall have the right to lease or own land required either for | 


erecting suitable buildings for trade and manufacture or for farming. 
ART, 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to reside and travel in south 
Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia and to engage in business and 
in manufacture of any kind whatsoever. 
ArT. 4, The Chinese Government agrees to grant to Japanese sub- 
jects the right of opening the mines in south Manchuria and eastern 


inner Mongolia. As regards what mines are to be opened, they shall 
be decided upon jointly. 
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Art. 5. The Chinese Government agrees that in respect of the (two) 
cases mentioned hereinbelow, the Japanese Government's consent shall 
be first obtained before action is taken: 

(a) Whenever permission is granted to the subject of a’ third power 
to build a railway or to make a loan with a third power fer the pur- 
pec of building a railway in south Manchuria and eastern inner Mon- 
golia. 

(b) Whenever a loan is to be made with a third power pledging the 
local taxes of south Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia as security. 

ArT. 6. ‘The Chinese Government agrees that if the Chinese Govern 
ment employs political, financial, or military advisers or instructors 
in south Manchuria or eastern inner Mongolia, the Japanese Govern- 
ment shall first be consulted. 

ArT. 7. The Chinese Government agrees that the control and man- 
agement of the Kirin-Changchun Railway shall be handed over to the 
Japanese Government for a term of 99 years, dating from the signing 
of this agreement. IT 


The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, seeing that 
Japanese financiers and the Hanyehping Co. have close relations with 
each other at present and desiring that the common interests of the 
two nations shall be advanced, agree to the following articles : 

ARTICLE 1, The two contracting parties mutually agree that when 
the opportune moment arrives the Hanyehping Co. shall be made a 
joint concern of the two nations, and they further agree that without 
the previous consent of Japan China shall not by her own act dispose 
of the rights and property of whatsoever nature of the said company, 
nor cause the said company to dispose freely of the same. 

ArT. 2. The Chinese Government agrees that all mines in the neigh- 
borhood of those owned by the Hanyehping Co. shall not be permitted, 
without the consent of the said company, to be worked by other per- 
sons outside of the said company; and further agrees that if it is de- 
sired to carry out any undertaking which it is apprehended may directly 
or indirectly affect the interests of the said company the consent of the 
said company shall first be obtained. 

Ein 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, with the 
object of effectively preserving the territorial integrity of China, agree 
to the following special article: 

The Chinese Government engages not to cede or lease to a third 
power any harbor or bay or island along the coast of China. 


My understanding is, Mr. President, that this question was 
not dealt with by the conference at all and was not dealt with 
by any treaty or any resolution emanating from the conference. 
Of course, I have seen in print some statements upon the part of 
delegates from Japan as to future action, and so forth, to which 
I do not give any consideration, for the reason, in the first 
place, I do not know whether those delegates are correctly 
quoted, and, in the second place, I should not think of forming 
abl opinion as to the future policy of a-country from the indi- 
vidual statement of some particular citizen of that country. 

It is quite clear that practically none of the questions which 
relate to the territorial integrity of China and which have men- 
aced the territorial integrity of China are settled by this or any 
other treaty except, we will say, the Shantung treaty, to which I 
may refer later. I understand perfectly that it was not within 
the power of the conference to effectuate anything along that line, 


, io. , | and it is not in criticism of the conference that 1 make this sug- 
in some instances there is actual physical domination of the 


gestion, but rather to recall a situation and a condition which 
confronts us with reference to far eastern questions. 

We, in my opinion, wil? never secure a solution of them other 
than through the power of public opinion, if we do at all; in 
other words, Japan is in Manchuria and inner eastern Mongolia ; 
she is in possession of lines of railway; she is now in control 
practically of large portions of Siberia, and her policy of pene- 
tration continues. The Japanese declined to permit the confer- 
ence to take these matters up for consideration. We were ad- 
vised by the publie prints that when Mr. Hughes proposed a 
commission, which was to have something of an investigating 
power with reference to aggressions in China, it was proposed 
to make it retroactive. The commission, in the first imstance, 
was designed to gather together facts and circumstances with 
reference not only to future aggressions and acts upon the part 
of governments as affecting Chinese territory but it was de- 
signed to enable the commission to go into past transactions. 
That proposition was rejected, as we are informed. The Japa- 
nese Government declined to accept that resolution. So these 
questions remain unsettled and undetermined so far as the 
treaties formulated by the Washington conference are concerned. 

I do not undertake to say, Mr. President, that it was at all 
within the power of the conference to have done more than it 
did. I only undertake to say that it ought to be understood 
that any Senator voting for this treaty must not be considered 
as indorsing the acts which have already taken place in China 
or as giving moral approval to their continuation or to the con- 
tinued possession of the territory which has thus been seized. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. I vield. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether, in his 
opinion, this treaty does anything more for China than did the 
promulgation of the doctrine of the open door by Mr. Hay, to 
which assent was given by the very same powers that are 
signatories to this treaty? Will China be any more secure? 
Is not this a rather magnificent gesture upon the part of the 
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United States and the other powers, a promise to do that which 
‘they have promised heretofore to do, namely, to respect China’s 
territorial integrity and her political independence? 

Mr. BORAH. In my judgment the treaty has this merit: 
It is a reaffirmation of a very sound policy, and I do not think 
a Man or a nation can make a moral resolution to reform him- 
self or itself too often, although it may not be lived up to. I 
have always believed in taking a New Year's resolution, and I 
have found sometimes it has helped for a considerable period, 
I think if you make good resolves often enough it may help in 
ultimate recovery from bad practices. All these Governments, | 
or most of them, signing this treaty have made the same promises 
with regard to China that are mace in this treaty some six times | 
heretofore. It can do no harm and may do good to make them | 
the seventh time. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Idaho, 
if he will permit me, whether there was any evidence before | 
the Committee on Foreign Relations tending to show that any | 
of the powers which signed this treaty had relinquished any of 
their spheres of influence or whether they were as strongly 
intrenched now and propose to be as strongly intrenched in 
the future, notwithstanding this treaty, as they were anterior to 
its adoption ? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not understand that any 
of the seized territory has been released. That was a matter 
which both Great Britain and Japan regarded as outside of 
the jurisdiction of the conference. 

Mr. President, I have called attention to these circumstances 
and conditions in order to make a very brief observation upon 
the treaty itself. If I considered that this treaty would have 
the effect of confirming—not in express terms, I grant you, but 


in moral effect—these past aggressions, I should feel that I | 
could not vote for it. I should very much fear unless it is 
clearly declared otherwise, the construction which will be 


placed upon the treaty, rather than the making of the treaty, 
will be that of giving moral sanction to the aggressions which 
have already taken place. In other words, it may be contended 
that the powers, having met and having declined to take up 
and correct the evils and the wrongs of the past, and having 
made a treaty dealing entirely with the future, so far as the 
present conditions are concerned, they must be considered as 
having been settled, acceded to, acquiesced in, and morally 
confirmed, 

I am perfectly aware that the treaty itself in its express | 
terms can not be construed to that effect; but I look at the 
surrounding circumstances and the facts which accompany the 
making of the treaty; and I am not quite willing, so far as I am 
individually coneerned, to have even the presumption raised | 
that the United States has acquiesced in the aggressions which 
have taken place or in any way became an accomplice or con- 
nived at the holding of territory which we have always con- 
sidered was taken in violation of the Hay doctrine, and was 
certainly taken in violation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, al- 
though to that, of course, we were not a party. 

The very fact that the matter was suggested in the confer- 
ence by the Chinese delegation, and that the conference refused | 
to deal with it owing to the objection of certain parties, might 
very well give rise to the argument in the future upon the part 
of certain Governments, that while the conference did not ex- 
pressly settle all past transactions it tacitly did so. As I have 
suid, no one has discussed this treaty; the view has not been 
expressed one way or the other by its negotiators as to what 
effect it would have along those lines. 

One word more, Mr. President. As I said a moment ago, we 
find that China to-day has- 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the 
point will he yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I have noticed in the press that the Cantonese 
Government, which speaks for a large part of the people of 
China, perhaps, from 100,000,000 to 180,000,000 people, has de- | 
nounced the Chinese tariff treaty. I was wondering if the Sen- 
ator had learned whether in their denunciation they had in- 
cluded this treaty. It was claimed there that the tariff treaty | 
was an infringement of the sovereignty of China; that, whereas | 
the conference had professed to recognize the sovereignty of | 
China and its right to control its domestic affairs, here was a 
clear violation of that profession, and an attempt by the signa- | 
tory powers to determine the kind of a tariff China should im- 
pose upon herself. 

My recollection is that in the same interview, which was | 
given out by Wu Ting Fang, and by others who had participated 
in a public meeting, they had denounced the pending treaty. I 
should like to ask the Senator whether he has learned of any 
general approval of this treaty by any element in the Chinese 
Hmpire? 








Senator leaves that 
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Mr. BORAH. I have no information upon that subject at all, 

Mr. President, I have very great sympathy and very great re- 
spect for the Chinese people; I believe them to be a noble race, 
and I understand, as we all do, the misfortunes which have 
overtaken them in these days. I have no opinion to express as 
to what their future may be; but I know that they are entitled 
to the sympathy and the moral support of the United States in 
their effort to extricate themselves from the unfortunate 
dilemma in which they are now found. 

China has many reasons highly to regard the friendship of 
the United States. I feel that, with very rare exceptions, we 


| have always been her friend, and she has trusted us as no 


other nation in the world has ever trusted any other country. 
I did not want to cast a vote upon this treaty with the sPzhtest 
implication that the United States Senate, or, at leas(, those 
who are willing to express themselves upon it, are even conniv- 


| ing at what I regard as great wrongs toward the Chinese people. 


This treaty was designed for the benefit of China; it was 
undoubtedly intended to help China; I sincerely hope it may 
help her; but it would be a great detriment to China if it 
should be construed as confirming and acquiescing in the wrongs 
which have already been committed against China. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to print,*in this connection, 
two letters from Charles Edward Russell, a student of far 
eastern affairs, and a man noted for his broad sympathy with 
wronged peoples: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17, 1922. 

Dear SENATOR: The news from China these days is most disquieting. 
I have no doubt you noted yesterday that General Wu Pei-Fu has taken 
the field against Chang Tsao-Lin and that a new civil war has begun, 
to be attended, we must fear, with all the horrors that usually belong 
to such conflicts. This is the certain result of the four-power pact, 
and ought to give us the gravest uneasiness as to the length to which 
its disastrous influence upon China may go. I suppose you know that 
Wu Pei-Fu, a very able man, and, I believe, an honest one, represents 
Chinese nationalism, and that Chang Tsao-Lin, the military governor 
of Manchuria and former bandit, represents the Japanese influence in 
north China. What has happened seems clear enough. Since the 
disarmament conference rejected China’s just and moderate demands 
for independence and sovereignty, and the four-power pact served 
notice upon her that she must submit to a continuation of the existing 
conditions of subjection, men like Wu Pei-Fu have come to the conclu- 


| Sion that the western world intends to do nothing for China except to 


bind her fast and deliver her to the exploiters, and they have therefore 
resolved to fight against these intolerable conditions. 

We should never lose sight of the fact, so easily overlooked by the 
conference, that the continuation of present conditions insured by the 
four-power pact means the continuation of Japanese supremacy, and 
that this is a condition to which the new China will never submit with- 
out a struggle. Singe the rejection of China’s pleas by the conference 
Chang Tsao-Lin, the emissary of Japan, a ruthless, powerful, resource- 
ful man, has been visibly stretching his influence down from the north 
upon Peking, which he to-day largely controls. With the warrant of 
the four-power pact back of him and the apparent support of Japan 
by the United States, the influence that he represents must gain enor- 
mously in prestige and power. Thus it is against this menace of the 
bean of pe they had hoped for that the Wu Pei-Fu element has taken 
the field. 

The situation is most deplorable, because it may breed the greatest 
calamities China has known in modern times. Obviously, if Chang 
Tsao-Lin is successful, he will become the dictator of all northern 
China. Either then he will imitate Yuan Shi-Kai and seize the Govy- 
ernment in his own name, or, if he listens to British influence, he will 
carry out the favorite British design of restoring the Emperor. In 
either case there will be revolution, assassinations, widespread punish- 
ments, and a reign of terror to be ended only with terrible bloodshed 
and devastations, for young China will never submit willingly to another 
Yuan Shi-Kai nor to any return of the Manchus. On the other hand, 
if Wu Pei-Fu should win, his victory would be a moral and essential 
defeat for Japan, which in the existing conditions Japan could not be 
expected to take easily. 

All these contingencies of evil and disaster the disarmament con- 
ference might easily have prevented. The largest promise for Chinese 
unity, Chinese democracy, Chinese progress, lies in Chinese independ- 
ence. If the western nations would. get out of China and take their 
exploiters with them, China could take care of herself and would do 
so in a way to astonish the reactionary and refute the cynic. The 
proposal to do this was before the conference, submitted by the dele- 
gates of France. I assume that you remember its historic rejection by 
the delegates of Great Britain and the reason they gave of the necessity 
to defend Hongkong with heavy artillery at Kowloon. With that re- 
jection the last hope of peace and progress for China seems to have 
disappeared. 

It is melancholy to reflect upon what all this means for us as for 


China, There was a time when the influence of the United States there 
exceeded the influence of all other nations together. To a degree beyond 
precedent in international affairs the Chinese people trusted and 


There was a time when 
would have gone anywhere or attempted anything under that 
leadership, wisely used. That time will not come again. The United 
States deliberately threw away the greatest oppertunity to do good 
that was ever intrusted to any nation. It could have pacified, united, 
and inspired China. Instead it has joined hands in the four-power pact 
with China’s exploiters and sent her reeling backward, perhaps for 
generations. When we reflect that until China is pacified there will 
be no peace in the Pacific region, that China will not be pacified until 
it is free, that upon China depends to a great extent the condition and 
progress of the vast Orient. and that the Orient comprises a large pro- 
portion of the children of the earth, the disaster seems almost illimit- 
able. We might have lighted up and led the world, and we turn to 
insure the safety of private investments and the progress of alien 
assimilation. 
Yours very truly, 
CuHarLeEs Epwarp RUSSELL. 


To Hon. Witt1aAM FE. Boran, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 





WasuineTon, D. C., March 2, 1922. 

My Dear Senator Borsu: There is anether phase of the four-power 
pact I beg leave to draw to hg attention, although I have no doubt 
you are already familiar with it. Of course, the real purpose of the 
‘Anglo-Japanese alliance was to secure Japan's assistance in maintaining 
British supremacy in India. British statesmen have never been in 
the least deceived as to the perilous nature of the British tenure there. 
On Saturday we had news that in view of the highly Sas situa- 
tion in Indian affairs, Great Britain had called upon Japan for the 
assistance to which the treaty ve warrant. The four-power pact 
supersedes the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and is its successor. Do we 
succeed also to the obligations in regard to India, implied if not ex- 
pressed? Great Britain is certainly too wise to surrender, particu- 
larly in these uneasy times, the great asset of help she had in the 
arrangement with Japan. If the United States, as ome of the successors 
to the old contract, is not to be expected to furnish assistamce in an 
Indian crisis, has Great Britain another agreement with Japan that 
will fill this hiatus? And if she has, in what respect does it differ es- 
sentially from the eld Anglo-Japanese alliance that Mr. Huzbes assured 
us many times must be obliterated? 

We have news to-day that Ghandhi, the leader of the Indian people, 
has been sentenced by the British Government to six years’ -mprison- 
ment for advising his countrymen not to buy British goods, for that 
is what the case really means. We have, tien, a compendious and 
satisfying view of what that British supremacy in India really means 
that Japan is now called upon to uphold. Do we wish to take our 
place side by side with Great Britain and Japan in this endeavor? Mor- 
ally if not physically, is not this exactly what we shall be doing ary- 
way under this pact? Is it not what the British people understand 
us to be doing? »And the Indian people no less? Is it not true that 
the Indian movement for freedom, like all of ihe Chinese movements 
to the same end, was inspired by the United States, believed to be the 


conspicuous example of liberty and democracy, and is it not true that | 


when we appear to both these peoples hand in hand with the nations 
they regard as their oppressors, we strike the chill of despair into 
their hearts? 

Besides all this, I must view the pact with the greatest uncasiness, 
because it seems to me to be undeniably the entering wedge of the 
Anglo-American alliance, for many years the dearest object of British 
statecraft. In my judgment, it was for this that the country has been 
for so- many years inundated with always imecreasing British propa- 
ganda, that our scholiasts and so large a part of our press have been 
aligned, that so many and such subtle influences have been at werk to 
reach and infect the public mind with representations most favorable 
to Great Britain and an alliance with her. I am without the least 
racial prejudice on this subject, but it has been my lot to observe nuich 
British governmental operations at close range and much of the effect 
thereof in British dominions, and for .this country to ally itself with a 
nation of such ideals and practices seems to me the collapse of every 
hope the world has had of the United States. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuarnes Epwarp RUSSELL. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, at the risk of being 
charged with threshing over old straw, I desire to revert for 
just a moment to an incident which occurred upon yesterday 
afternoon during the discussion of the so-called submarine and 
poison-gas treaty. 


In the course of my remarks I made the assertion that the | 
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United States upon a certain occasion had refused to give its | 


assent to a convention prohibiting the use of asphyxiating gases 
in warfare, and I stated at the time that that refusal was regis- 
tered at a convention or meeting at The Hague. 
Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. LopGe], in replying, took occa- 


The senior | 


sion to say that the United States had not done any such thing; | 


and I will confess that the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
almost persuaded me that I was mistaken in my statement. I 
find, however, upon looking through the records of The Hague 
conventions that I was right. On July 29, 1899, there was pro- 
mulgated at The Hague an international declaration respecting 
asphyxiating gases. The declaration was confined entirely to 
that one subject. At the convention the United States was rep- 
resented in the person of Admiral Mahan. The one paragraph 
which is of interest and importance and around which the entire 
convention revolves reads as follows: 


| great Imperial polic 


The contracting powers agree to abstain from the use of projectiles | 


the sole object of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating or deleterious 
gases, 


That convention was signed by all the countries whose dele- 
gates were present, with the exception of the United States. 
The United States flatly declined to agree to that convention; 
and Admiral Mahan at the time, in arguing against it, referred 
to the fact that that method and type of warfare couid be no 
more cruel than that involved in the sinking of a battleship and 
the resultant drowing of sailors in the dead of night. 

That our Government has had this conception of its own atti- 
tude, first established upon this occasion, is evident from the 
further fact that in a booklet printed by the War Department, 
entitled “ Rules of Land Warfare,” dated 1914, corrected to April 
15, 1917, we find on page 1 a reference to this declaration at 
a Hague of the 29th of July, 1899, and a note added to this 
effect: 

This has never been ratified by the United States. 

It is worthy of mention, Mr. President, that that paragraph, 
in the declaration of July 29, 1899, does not appear in The 
Hague Convention of 1907 specifically. It should be said, how- 





I mention this, Mr. President, in the interest of historical 
accuracy. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the express purpose of this 
so-called nine powers treaty relating to principles and policies 
to be followed in matters concerning China is, as declared in 
the preamble— 

To stabilize conditions in the Far East, to safeguard the rights and 
interests of China, and to promote intercourse between China and the 
other powers upon the basis of equality of opportunity, ° 

Mr. President, as an illuminating side light interpreting what 
this treaty intends to do and perhaps may be expected to do, I 
ask the consent of the Senate to have printed in the Rrecorp 
three documents. Two of them are already historic, and one 
of them, having to do with this treaty, will, in my judgment, 
become historic in the years to come. 

The first of those documents is a memorandum which bears 
the date “ somewhere about September, 1914,” and is the memo- 
randum published by the Black Dragon Society of Japan. The 
Black Dragon Society is a secret organization of Japanese who 
live in China. So far as I am able to find out, the name eame 
because of the fact that the members of this organization, who 
were largely Japanese officers, were in consultation in Heilung- 
chiang, or the Black Dragon Province of Manchuria, and there- 
fore the name of this society was called the Black Dragon 
Society. It represented the power of Japan in China; and this 
memorandum—which I will not read, but which I do ask con- 
sent of the Senate to place in the Recorp at this point—is il- 
luminating as to the purposes of Japan in China. It speaks of 
the change from a republican government to a monarchy under 
the control of Japan, and it indicates all through its length and 
breadth the absolute domination of China by Japan. 

The second document that I ask leave to print following this 
Statement is the so-called 21 demands of Japan upon China, 
which, if I remember correctly, bears the date January 18, 
1915. 

The third document to follow here consists of the eight ar- 
ticles of the pending treaty, which comprises the substantive 
parts of the treaty. : 

If I may have that permission, Mr. President, it concludes 
my remarks. 

The VICE 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{First document.] 
Part I. THe EvroppaN WAR AND THE CHINESE QUESTION. 

The present gigantic struggle in Europe has no parallel in history. 
Not only will the equilibrium of Europe be affected and its effect felt all 
over the globe, but its results will create a new era in the political 
and social world. Therefore whether or not the Imperial Japanese 
Government can settle the Far Eastern question and bring to realization 
our great imperial policy depends on our being able to skillfully avail 
ourselves of the world’s gemeral trend of affairs so as to extend our 
influence and to decide upon a course of action toward China which 
shall be practical in execution. If our authorities and people view the 
present HKuropean war with indifference and without deep concern, 
merely devoting their attention to the attack on Kiaochow, neglecting 
the larger issues of the war, they will have brought to naught our 
and committed a blunder greater than which it 
can not be conceived. We are constrained to submit this statement of 
policy for the consideration of our authorities, not because we are fond 
of argument but because we are deeply anxious for our national welfare. 

No one at present can foretell the outcome of the European war. 
If the Allies meet with reverses and victery shall crown the arms of 
the Germans and Austrians, German militarism will undoubtedly domi- 
nate the European Continent and extend southward and eastward to 
other parts of the world. Shouid such a state of affairs happen to take 
place the consequences resulting therefrom will be indeed great and 
extensive. On this account we must devote our serious attention to the 
subject. If, on the other hand, the Germans and Austrians should be 
erushed by the Allies, Germany will be deprived of her present status 
as ‘a federated State under a Kaiser. The federation will be dis- 
integrated into separate States and Prussia will have to be content 
with the status of a second-rate power. Austria and Hungary, on ac- 
count of this defeat, will consequently be divided. What their final fate 
shall be no one would now venture to predict. In the meantime Russia 
will annex Galicia and the Austrian Poland; France will repossess 
Alsace and Lorraine; Great Britain will occupy the German colonies 
in Africa and the south Pacific; Serbia and Montenegro will take 


PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 


| Bosnia, Herzegovina, and a certain portion of Austrian territory, thus 
; making such great changes in the map of Europe that even the Napo- 


| getting a footing there. 


ever, that The Hague Convention of 1907 prohibits the use of | 


poison or poisoned weapons. To that the United States agreed; 
but the United States has never agreed until yesterday that 
asphyxiating gases should be prohibited in war. 





} 
i 


leonic war in 1815 could not find a parallel. 

When these events take place, not only will Europe experience great 
changes, but we should not ignore the fact that they will occur also in 
China and in the South Pacific. After Russia has replaced Germany 
in the territories lost by Germany and Austria, she will hold a con- 
trolling inftuence in Europe, and, for a long time to come, will have 
nothing to fear from her western frontier. Immediately after the war 
she will make an effort to carry out her policy of expansion in the East 
and will not relax that effort until she has acquired a controlling in 
fluence in China. At.the same time Great Britain will strengthen her 
position in the Yangtze Valley and probibit any other country from 
France will do likewise in Yunnan Province, 
using it as her base of operations for further encroachments upon 
China and never hesitate to extend her advantages. We must therefore 
seriqusly study the situation, remembering always that the combined 
action of Great Britain, Russia, and France will not only affect Kurope 
but that we can even foresee that it will also affect China. 

Whether this combined action on the part of England, France, and 
Russia is to terminate at the end of the war or to continue to operate, 
we can not now predict. But after peace in Europe is restored, these 
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powers will certainly turn their attention to the expansion of their 
several spheres of interest in China, and, in the adjustment, their in- 
terests will most likely conflict with one another. If their interests 
do not conflict, they wiil work jointly to solve the Chinese question. 
On this point we have not the least doubt. If England, France, and 
Russia are actually to combine for the coercion of China, what course 
is to be adopted by the Imperial Japanese Government to meet the 
situation? What proper means shall we employ to maintain our influ- 
ence and extend our interests within this ring of rivalry and competi- 
tion. It is necessary that we bear in mind the final results of the 
European war and forestall the trend of events succeeding it so as, to 
be able to decide upon a policy toward China and determine the action 
to be ultimately taken. If we remain passive, the Imperial Japanese 
Government’s policy toward China will lose that subjective influence 
and our diplomacy will be checked forever by the combined force of 
the other powers. The peace of the Far East will be thus endangered 
and even the existence of the Japanese Empire as a nation will no 
doubt be imperiled. It is therefore our first important duty at this 
moment to inquire of our Government what course is to be adopted to 
face that general situation after the war? What preparations are being 
made to meet the combined pressure of the Allies upon China? What 
policy has been followed to solve the Chinese question? When the 
European war is terminated and peace restored we are not concerned 
so much with the question whether it be the dual monarchies or the 
triple entente which emerge victorious, but whether, in anticipation of 
the future expansion of European influence in the Continents of Europe 
and Asia, the Imperial Japanese Government should or should not hesi- 
tate to employ foree to check the movement before this occurrence. 
Now is the most opportune moment for Japan to quickly solve the 
Chinese question. Such an opportunity will not occur for hundreds of 
years to come. Not only is it Japan’s divine duty to act now, but 
present conditions in China favor the execution of such a plan. We 
should by all means decide and act at once. If our authorities do not 
avail themselves of this rare opportunity, great difficulty will surely be 
encountered in future in the settlement of this Chinese question. 
Japan will be isolated from the European powers after the war, and 
will be regarded by them with envy and jealousy just as Germany is 
now regarded. Is it not then a vital necessity for Japan to solve at 
this very moment the Chinese question? 


Part Il. THE CHINESE QUESTION AND THE DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE, 


It is a very important matter of policy whether the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, in obcdience to its divine mission, shall solve the Chinese 
question in a heroic manner by making China voluntarily rely upon 
Japan. To force China to such a position there is nothing else for 
the Imperial Japanese Government to do but to take advantage of the 
present opportunity to seize the reigns of political and financial power 
and to enter by all means into a defensive alliance with her under 
secret terms as enumerated below: 

THE SECRET 'TERMS OF THE DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE. 
The Imperial Japanese Government, with due respect for the sov- 


ereignty and integrity of China and with the object and hope of main- | 


taining the peace of the Far East, undertakes to share the responsi- 
bility of cooperating with China to guard her against internal trouble 
and foreign invasion and China shall accord to Japan special facilities 
in the matter of China's national defense, or the protection of Japan’s 
special rights and privileges and for these objects the following treaty 
of alliance is to be entered into between the two contracting parties: 

1. When there is internal trouble in China or when she is at war 
with another nation cr nations, Japan shall send her army to render 
assistance, to assume the responsibility of guarding Chinese territory, 
and to maintain peace and order in China. 


2. China agrees to recognize Japan’s privileged position in south 
Manchuria and inner Mongolia and to cede the sovereign rights of 


these regions to Japan to enable her to carry out a scheme of local 
defense on a permanent basis. ; 

3. After the Japanese occupation of Kiaochow, Japan shall acquire 
all the rights and privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Germans in regard 
to railways, mines, and all other interests, and after peace and order 
is restored in Tsingtao the place shall be handed back to China to be 
opened as an international treaty port. 

4. For the maritime defense of China and Japan, China shall lease 
strategic harbors along the coast of the Fukien Province to Japan 
to be converted into naval bases and grant to Japan in the said 
Province all railway and mining rights. 

5. For the reorganization of the Chinese Army, China shall intrust 
the training and drilling of the army to Japan. 

6. For the unification of China’s firearms and munitions of war, 
China shall adopt firearms of Japanese pattern, and at the same time 
establish arsenals (with the help of Japan) in different strategic points. 

7. With the object of creating and maintaining a Chinese Navy, 
China shall intrust the training of her navy to Japan. 

8. With the object of reorganizing her finances and improving the 
methods of taxation, China shall intrust the work to Japan, and the 
latter shall elect competent financial experts who shall act as first-class 
advisers to the Chinese Government. 


9. China shall engage Japanese educational experts as educational 
advisers and extensively establish schools in different parts of the 


country to teach Japanese, so as to raise the educational standard of 
the country. 

10. China shall first consult with and obtain the consent of Japan 
before she can enter into an agreement with another power for making 
loans, the leasing of territory, or the cession of the same. 

From the date of the signing of this defensive alliance, Japan and 
China shall work together hand in hand. Japan will assume the re- 
sponsibility of safeguarding Chinese territory and maintaining the peace 
and order in China. This will relieve China of all future anxieties 
and enable her to proceed energetically with her reforms, and with a 
sense of territorial security she may wait for her national develop- 
ment and regeneration, Even after the present European war is over 
and peace is restered China will absolutely have nothing to fear in 
the future of having pressure brought against her by the foreign powers. 
It is only thus that permanent peace can be secured in the Far Hast. 


But before concluding this defensive alliance two points must first 
be ascertained and settled. (1) Its bearing on the Chinese Govern- 
ment. (2) Its bearing on those powers having intimate relations with 


and great interests in China. 

In considering its effect on the Chinese Government, Japan must try 
to foresee whether the position of China’s present ruler, Yuan Shi- 
kai, shall be permanent or not; whether the present Government’s 
policy will enjoy the confidence of a large section of the Chinese 
people; whether Yuan Shi-kai will readily agree to the Japanese Gov- 





ernment’s proposal to enter into a treaty of alliance with us. These 
are points to which we are bound to give a thorough consideration. 
Judging by the attitude hitherto adopted by Yuan Shi-kai we know he 
has always resorted to the policy of expediency in his diplomatic deal- 
ings, and although he may now — show friendliness toward 
us, he will in fact rely upon the influence of the different powers as the 
easiest check against us and refuse to accede to our demands. ‘Take 
for a single instance his conduct toward us since the Imperial Govern- 
ment declared war against Germany and his action will then be clear 
to all. Whether we can rely upon the ordinary friendly methods of 
diplomacy to gain our object or not it does not require much wisdom to 
decide. After the gigantic struggle in Europe is over, leaving aside 
America, which will not press for advantage, China Will not be able to 
obtain any loans from the other powers. With a depleted treasury, 
without means to pay the officials and the army, with local bandits 
inciting the poverty-stricken populace to trouble, with the revolutionists 
waiting for opportunities to rise should an insurrection actually occur 
while no outside assistance can be rendered to quell it, we are certain 
it will be impossible for Yuan Shi-kai, single-handed, to restore order 
and consolidate the country. 

The result will be that the nation will be cut into many parts beyond 
all hope of remedy. That this state of affairs will come is not difficult 
to foresee. When this occurs, shall we uphold Yuan’s Government and 
assist him to suppress the internal insurrection, with the certain as- 
surance that we could influence him to agree to our demands, or shall 
we help the revolutionists to achieve a success and realize our object 
through them? ‘This question must be definitely decided upon this 
very moment, so that we may put it into practical execution. If we 
do not look into the future fate of China, but go blindly to uphold 
Yuan’s Government, to enter into a defensive alliance with China, 
hoping thus to secure a complete realization of our object by assisting 
him to suppress the revolutionists, it is obviously a wrong policy. 
Why? Because the majority of the Chinese people have lost all faith 
in the tottering Yuan Shi-kai, who is discredited and attacked by the 
whole nation for having sold his country. If Japan gives Yuan the 
support, his Government, though in a very RB state, may pos- 
sibly avoid destruction. Yuan Shi-kai belongs to that school of politi- 
cians who are fond of employing craftiness and cunning. He may be 
friendly to us for a time, but he will certainly abandon us and again 
befriend the other powers when the European war is at an end, Judg- 
ing by his past we have no doubt as to what he will do in the future. 
For Japan to ignore the general sentiment of the Chinese people and 
support Yuan Shi-kai, with the hope that we can settle with him the 
Chinese question, is a blunder, indeed. Therefore in order to secure 
the permanent peace of the Far East, instead of supporting a Chinese 
Government which can neither be long continued in power nor assist in 
the attainment of our object, we should rather support the 400,000,000 
Chinese people to renovate their corrupt Government, to change its 
present form, to maintain peace and order in the land, and to usher 
into China a new era of prosperity, so that China and Japan may in 
fact, as well as in name, be brought into the most intimate and vital 
relations with each other. China’s era of prosperity is based on the 
China-Japanese alliance, and this alliance is the foundational power 
for the repelling of the foreign aggression that is to be directed against 
the Far East at the conclusion of the European war. This alliance is 
also the foundation stone of the peace of the world. Japan, therefore, 
should take this as the last warning and immediately solve this ques- 
tion. Since the Imperial Japanese Government has considered it im- 
perative to support the Chinese people, we should induce the Chinese 
revolutionists, the imperialists, and other Chinese malcontents to create 
trouble all over China. The whole country will be thrown into disorder 
and Yuan’s Government will consequently be overthrown. We shall 
then select a man from amongst the most influential and most noted of 
the 400,000,000 of Chinese and help him to organize a new form of 
government and to consolidate the whole country. In the meantime our 
army must assist in the restoration of peace and order in the country, 
and in the protection of the lives and properties of the people, so that 
they. may gladly tender their allegiance to the new Government which 
will then naturally confide in and rely upon Japan. It is after the 
accomplishment of only these things that we shall without difficulty 
gain our object by the conclusion of a defensive alliance with China. 

For us to incite the Chinese revolutionists and malcontents to rise in 
China we consider the present to be the Most opportune moment. The 
reason why these men can not now carry on an active campaign is 
because they are insufficiently provided with funds. If the Imperial 
Government can take advantage of this fact to make them a loan and 
instruct them to rise simultaneously, great commotion and disorder will 
surely prevail all over China, We can intervene and easily adjust 
matters, 

The progress of the European war warns Japan with greater urgency 
of the imperative necessity of solving this most vital of questions. The 
Imperial Government can not be considered as embarking on a rash 
project. This opportunity will not repeat itself for our benefit. We 
must avail ourselves of this chance and under no circumstances hesi- 
tate. Why should we wait for the spontaneous uprising of the revo- 
lutionists and malcontents? Why should we not think out and lay 
down a plan beforehand? When we examine into the form of govern- 
ment in China, we must ask whether the existing Republic is well 
suited to the national temperament and well adapted to the thoughts 
and aspirations of the Chinese pees. 

From the time the Republic of China was established up to the pres- 
ent moment, if what it has passed through is to be compared to what 
it ought to be in the matter of administration and unification, we find 
disappointment everywhere. Even the revolutionists themselves, the 
very ones who first advocated the republican form of government, 
acknowledge that they have made a mistake. The retention of the 
republican form of government in China will be a great future obstacle 
in the way of a Chino-Japanese alliance. And why must it be so? 
Because in a republic the fundamental principles of government, as 
well as the social and moral aims of the people, are distinctly different 
from that of a constitutional monarchy. Their laws and administra- 
tion also conflict. If Japan act as a guide to China and China models 
herself after Japan, it will only then be possible for the two natious 
to solve by mutual effort the Far East question without differences and 
disagreements. Therefore, to start from the foundation for the pur- 
pose of reconstructing the Chinese Government, of establishing a 
Chino-Japanese alliance, of maintaining the permanent = of the 
Far East, and of realizing the consummation of Japan’s imperial pol- 
icy, we must take advantage of the present opportunity to alter China's 
republican form of government into a constitutional monarchy, which 
shall necessarily be identical in all its details to the constitutional 
monarchy of Japan, and to no other. This is really the key and first 
principle to be firmly held for the actual reconstruction of the form of 
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If China changes her republican form of 
that of a constitutional monarchy, shall we, in the selection 
new ruler, restore the Emperor Hsuan ‘T’ung to his throne or 
the most capable man from the monarchists or select the most 


government in China. 
ernment to 
or a 
‘hoose t 
week member from among the revolutionists? We think, however 
that it is advisable at present to leave this question to the exigency o 
the future when the matter is brought up for decision. But we must 
not lose sight of the fact that to actually put into execution this policy 
of a Chino-Japanese alliance and the transformation of the Republic of 
China into a constitutional monarchy is in reality the fundamental 
principle to be adopted for the reconstruction of China. 

_ We shall now consider the bearing of this defensive alliance on the 
other powers. Needless to say, Japan and China wiil in no way impair 
the rights 7nd interests already acquired by the powers. At this nro- 
ment it is of paramount importance for Japan to come to a special 
understanding with Russia to define our respective spheres in Man- 
churia and Mongolia, so that the two countries may cooperate with 
each other in the future. This means that Japan, after the acquisition 
of sovereign rights in south Manchuria and inner Mongolia, will work 
together with Russia after her acquisition of sovereign rights in north 
Manchuria and outer Mongolia to maintain the status quo and en- 
deavor by every effort to protect the peace of the Far East, Russia 
since the outbreak of the European war has not only laid aside all 
ill feeling against Japan, but has adopted the same attitude as her 
allies and shown warm friendship for us. No matter how we regard 
the Manchurian and Mongolian questions in the future, she is anxious 
that we find some way of settlement. Therefore, we need not doubt 
but that Russia in her attitude toward this Chinese question will be 
ile to conre to an understanding with us for mutual cooperation. 

‘She British sphere of influence and interest in China is centered in 
Tibet and the Yangtsze Valley. Therefore, if Japan can come to some 
satisfactory arrangement with China in regard to Tibet, and also give 
certain privileges to Great Britain in the Yangtsze Valley, with an 
assurance to protect those privileges, no matter how powerful Great 
[tritain might be, she will surely not oppose Japan's policy in regard to 
this Chinese question. While this present European war is going on 
Great Britain has never asked Japan to render her assistance. That 
her strength will certainly not enable her to oppose us in the future 
need not be doubted in the least. 

Since Great Britain and Russia will not oppose Japan's policy 
toward China it can readily be seen what attitude France will adopt 
in regard to the subject. What Japan must now somewhat reckon with 
ix America. But America in her attitude toward us regarding our 
policy toward China has already declared the principle of maintaining 
China's territorial integrity and equal opportunity and will be satis- 
fied, it we do not impair America’s already acquired rights and 
privileges. We think America will also have no cause for complaint. 
Nevertheless, America has in the East a naval force which can be fairly 
relied upon, though not sufficiently strong to be feared. Therefore in 
Japan's attitude toward America there is nothing really for us to be 
afraid of. 

since China’s condition is such on the one hand and the powers’ rela- 
tion toward China is such on the other hand, Japan should avail 
herself in the meantime of the European war to definitely decide upon a 
policy toward China, the most important move being the transformation 
of the Chinese Government to be followed up by preparing for the con- 
clusion of the defensive alliance. The precipitate action on the part of 
our present cabinet in acceding to the request of Great Britain to de- 
clare war against Germany without having definitely settled our policy 
toward China has no real connection with our future negotiations with 
China or affect the political condition in the Far East. Consequently 
all intelligent Japanese, of every walk of life throughout the land, are 
very deeply concerned about the matter. 

Our Inperial Government should now definitely change our dependent 
foreign policy which is being directed by others into an independent 
foreign policy which shall direct others, proclaiming the same with 
solemn sincerity to the world and carrying it out with determination. 
If we do so, even the gods ard spirits will give way. These are im- 
portant points in our policy toward China, and the result depends on 
how we carry them out. Can our authorities firmly make up their mind 
to solve this Chinese question by the actual carrying out of this funda- 
mental principle? If they show irresolution while we have this heaven- 
conferred chance and merely depend on the good will of the other 
powers, we shall eventually have greater pressure to be brought against 
the Far East after the European war is over, when the present equl- 
librium will be destroyed. That day will then be too late for us to 
repent of our folly. We are therefore impelled by force of circumstances 
" urge Our seperiiee to a quicker sense of the situation and to come 

» a determination. ; 


[Second document. ] 
JAPAN’S ORIGINAL 21 DEMANDS, 


Translations of documents handed to the President, Yuan-shih- 
by Mr. Hioki, the Japanese minister, on January 18, 1915: en 


GROUP L. 


The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government being desirous 
of maintaining the general peace in eastern Asia and further strength- 
ening the friendly relations and good neighborhood existing between 
the two nations agree to the following: * 

ARTICLE 1, The Chinese Government engages to give full assent to 
all matters upon which the Japanese Government may hereafter agree 
with the German Government relating to the disposition of all rights 
interests, and concessions which Germany, by virtue of treaties or 
Otherwise, “possesses in relation to the Province of Shantung. 

\nv. 2. The Chinese Government engages that within the Province of 
Shantung and along its coast no territory or island will be ceded or 
jeased to a_third power under any pretext. 

ART, 3, The Chinese Government consents to Japan's building a rail- 
way trom Chefoo or Lungchow to join the Kiaochow-Tsinanfu Railway 

Art, 4. The Chinese Government engages, in the interest of trade 
and for the residence of foreigners, to open by herself as soon as pos- 
sible certain important cities and towns in the Province of Shantung 

commercial ports. What places shall be opened are to be jointly 
decided upon in a separate agreement. , e 

GROUP II, 


fhe Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, since the 
hinese Government has always acknowledged the special position 
enjoyed by Japan in south Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia 
agree to the following articles: , 


iis 
‘ 
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ArTicLe 1. The two contracting parties mutually agree that the term 
of lease of Port Arthur and Dainy and the term of lease of the South 
Manchurian Railway and the Antung-Mukden Railway shall be extended 
to the period of 99 years. 

ArT. 2, Japanese subjects in south Manchuria and eastern inner 
Mongolia shall have the right to lease or own land required either 
for erecting suitable buildings for trade and manufacture or for 
farming. 

Art. 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to reside and travel in 
south Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia and to engage in busi- 
ness and in manufacture of any kind whatsoever. 

ArT. 4. The Chinese Government agrees to grant to Japanese sub- 
jects the right of opening the mines in south Manchuria and eastern 
inner Mongolia. As regards what mines are to be opeued they shall 
be decided upon jointly. 

ArT. 5. The Chinese Government agrees that in respect of the 
(two) cases mentioned herein below the Japanese Government's con- 
sent shall be first obtained before action is taken: 

(a) Whenever permission is granted to the subject of a third power 
to build a railway or to make a loan with a third power for the pur- 
pose of building a railway in south Manchuria and eastern inner 
Mongolia. 

(b) Whenever a loan is to be made with a third power pledging 
the local taxes of south Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia 
security. 

ArT. 6. The Chinese Government agrees that if the Chinese Gov- 
ernment employs political, financial, or military advisers or instructors 
in south Manchuria or eastern inner Mongolia, the Japanese Govern- 
ment shall first be consulted. 

ArT. 7. The Chinese Government agrees that the control and 
management of the Kirin-Changchun Railway shall be handed over to 
the Japanese Government for a term of 99 years dating ffom the signing 
of this agreement. 





Qs 


GROUP IIT. 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, seeing that 
Japanese financiers and the Hanyehping Co. have close relations with 
each other at present and desiring that the common interests of the two 
nations shall be advanced, agree to the following articles : 

ARTICLE 1. The two contracting parties mutually agree that when 
the opportune moment arrives the hanyehoing Co. shall be made a joint 
concern of the two nations, and they further agree that without the 
previous consent of Japan, China shall not by her own act dispose of 
the rights and property of whatsoever nature of the said company, not 
cause the said company to dispose freely of the same. 

ArT. 2. The Chinese Government agrees that all mines in the neigh- 
borhood of those owned by the Hanyehping Co. shall not be permitted, 
without the consent of the said company, to be worked by other per- 
sons outside of the said company; and further agrees that if it is 
desired to carry out any undertaking which it is apprehended may 
directly or indirectly affect the interests of the said company, the con- 
sent of the said company shall first be obtained. 

GROUP IV. 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, with the 
object of effectively preserving the territorial integrity of China, agree 
to the following special articles: 

The Chinese Government engages not to cede or lease 
power any harbor or bay or island along the coast of China. 

GROUP VY. 

ARTICLE 1. The Chinese Central Government shall employ influential 
Japanese advisers in political, financial, and military affairs. 

ArT. 2. Japanese hospitals, churches, and schools in the interior of 
China shall be granted the right of owning land. 

Art. 3. Inasmuch as the Japanese Government and the Chinese Gov 
ernment have had many cases of dispute between Japanese and Chinese 
police to settle cases which caused no little misunderstanding, it is for 
this reason necessary that the, police departments of important places 
(in China) shall be jointly administered by Japanese and Chinese, or 
that the police departments of these places shall employ numerous 
Japanese, so that they may at the same time help to plan for the im- 
provement of the Chinese police service. 

Art. 4. China shall purchase from Japan a fixed amount of muni- 
tions of war (say, 50 per cent or more) of what is needed by the 
Chinese Government, or that there shall be established in China a 
Sino-Japanese jointly worked arsenal. Japanese technical experts are 
to be employed and Japanese material to be purchased. 

Art. 5. China agrees to grant to Japan the right of constructing a 
railway connecting Wuchang with Kiukiang and Nanchang, another line 
between Nanchang and Hanchow, and another between Nanchang and 
Chaochou. 

Art. 6. If China needs foreign capital to work mines, build railways, 
and construct harbor works (including dockyards) in the Provinces of 
Fukien, Japan shall be first consulted. 

ArT. 7. China agrees that Japanese subjects shall have the right of 
missionary propaganda in China. (Refers to preaching Buddhism.) 


[Thir® document. ] 
ARTICLE I. 

The contracting powers, other than China, agree: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable govy- 
ernment ; ; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing 


to a third 


| and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the comme: 


and industry of all nations throughout the territory of China: 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in or- 
der to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights 
of subjects or citizens of friendly States, and from countenancing action 
inimical to the security of such States. F 

ARTICLE II. 


The contracting powers agree not to enter into any treaty, agree- 
ment, arrangement, or understanding, either with one another, or indi- 
vidually or collectively. with any power or powers, which would in- 
fringe or impair the principles stated in Article L. 

ARTICLE ITI. 

With a view to applying more effectually the principles of the open 

door or equality of opportunity in China for the trade and industry 
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of all nations, the contracting powers, other than China, agree that 
they will not seek, nor support their respective nationals in seeking— 

(a) Any arrangement which might purport ‘to establish in favor of 
their interests any general superiority of rights with respect to com- 
mercial or economic development in any designated region in China; 

(b) Any such monopoly or preference as would deprive the nationals 
of any other power of the right of undertaking any legitimate ‘trade 
or industry in China, or of participating with the Chinese Government, 
or with any local authority, in any category of public enterprise, or 
which by reason of its seope, duration, or geographical extent is ecal- 
culated to frustrate the practical application of the principle of equal 
opportunity. 

It is understood that the foregoing stipulations of this article are 
not to be so construed as to prohibit the acquisition of such properties 
or rights as may be necessary to the conduct of a particular eom- 
mercial, industrial, or financial undertaking, or to the encouragement 
of invention and research. 

China undertakes to be guided by the principles stated in the fore- 
going stipulations of this article in dealing with applications for eco- 
nomic rights and privileges from governments and nationals of all for- 
eign countries, whether parties to the present treaty or not. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The contracting powers agree not to support any agreements by their 
respective nationals with each other designed to create spheres of in- 
fluence or to provide for the enjoyment of mutually exclusive oppertuni- 
ties in designated parts of Chinese territory. 

ARTICLE V. 


China agrees that, throughout the whok of the railways in China, she 
will not exercise or permit unfair discrimination of any kind. In par- 
ticular there shall be no discrimination whatever, direct or indirect, in 
respect of charges or of facilities on the ground of the nationality of 
passengers or the countries from which or to which they are proceed- 
ing, or the origin or ownership of goods or the country from which or 
to which they are consigned, or the nationality or ae of the ship 
or other means of conveying such passengers or goods before or after 
their transport on the Chinese railways. 

The contracting powers, other than China, assume a corresponding 
obligation in respect of any of ‘the aforesaid railways over which they 
or their nationals are in a position to exercise any contro] in virtue of 
any coneession, special agreement, or otherwise. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The contracting powers, other than China, agree fully to respect 

China’s rights as a neutral in time of war to which China is not a 


party, and China deélares that when she is a neutral she will observe 
the obligations of neutrality. 
ARTICLE VII. 

The contracting powers agree that whenever a situation arises which 
in the opinion of any one of them involves the application of the stipu- 
lations of the present treaty, and renders desirable discussion of such 
application, there shall be full and frank communication between the 
contracting powers concerned, 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Powers not signatory to the present treaty which have governments 
recognized by ‘the signatory powers and which have treaty relations 
with China shal] be invited to adhere to the present treaty. To this 
end the Government of the United States will make the necessary com- 
munications to nonsignatory powers and will inform the contracting 
powers of the replies received. Adherence by any power shall become 
effective on receipt of notice thereof by the Government of the United 
States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. Tf no 
amendment be proposed, the treaty will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The treaty was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. If no amendment be proposed, the resolu- 
tion of ratification will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive P, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second «session, a treaty between the United 
States, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal relating to principles and policies to be 


followed in matters coneerning China, concluded at Washington, Febru- 
ary 6, 1922, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the question 
will be taken on agreeing to the resolution of ratification. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The rending clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. BRANDEGEE’s name was called). The 


Senator from Connecticut is absent on account of illness. 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Ulinois [Mr. McKINLEY]. I am 
informed that he weuld vote as I shall vote, and I shall there- 
fore vote. I vote “yea.” 

I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Rosrnson] is ab- 
sent on official business. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ELKINS (when his name was called). I have -a pair 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. I under- 
stand that if present he would vote as I shall vote on this ques- 
tion. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I have:a pair with 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeriar]. I have 
been assured that on ‘this question he would vote as in favor of 
the treaty. I therefore vote. I vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when Mr. PoMERENE’sS name was Called). 
At the request of the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], 


If 


I desire to announce that he is absent on official business, and 
that if he were present he would vote in favor of the ratification 
of this treaty. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was edlled). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. ‘Kx1- 
10ece]. I understand that if'he were present he would vote as I 
intend to do, and I therefore -vote. ‘I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrx]}. I 
understand ‘that that Senator, ‘if present, would vote as I intend 
to vote. I am therefore at liberty to vote,.and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr.'Wartson], with whom I have a general pair, 
is unavoidably absent; but I understand that if. he were present 
he would vote “ yea.” I am ‘therefore at liberty to vote, and I 
record my vote in the affirmative. 

The roll call was concluded. 

‘Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Preerrer], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. nu 
Pont], the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. EpGr], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Kerroge], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
NEWBERRY], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. GooptNne], and the 
Senator from Indiana {Mr. Watson] are necessarily absent and 
if present would vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Norris], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Hagretp], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], the Senator from Hlinois [Mr. 
McKintry], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norsecx], 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NicHoLtson] are absent on 
business of the Senate, and if present would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announee that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Herrin], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonrms], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Krenpricx], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCKELLAR], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr.’Owen], the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. STaniey], the Senator from Miesissippi 
[Mr. HARRISON], and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] 
are absent on official business. If present, they would all vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. I understand that if pres- 
ent he would vote as I am about to vote, and therefore I vote 
a7 yea.” 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announee that my colleague [Mr. 
SmitTH] is absent on business of the Senate. If present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. My colleague [Mr. RANSDELL] is absent 
on. official business. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLBerson], is unavoidably absent. If present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
T ‘have a general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosrnson], who is absent, but I understand that if present 
he would vote as I have voted, and therefore I allow my vote 
to stand. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 66, nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—66. 


Ashurst Fletcher Moses Stanfield 
Ball Franee Myers Sterling 
Borah Frelinghuysen Nelson Sutherland 
Broussard Gerry New Swanson 

sursum Ilale Oddie Townsend 
Calder Harris Overman Trammell 
Cameron Hitehcock Page Underwood 
Capper Johnson Phipps Wadsworth 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Colt King Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins La Follette Rawson Warren 
Curtis Lenreot Sheppard Watson, Ga. 
Dial Lodge Shields Weller 
Dillingham MeCormick Shortridge Williams 
Elkins MeCumber Simmons Willis 
Ernst McLean Smoot 
Fernald MeNary Spencer 

NOT VOTING—30. 

Brandegee Harrison McKinley Ransdell 
Crow Heflin Newberry Reed 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Robinsen 

du Pent Kell Norbeck Sanith 

Edge Kendrick Norris Stanley 
Glass Keyes Owen Watson, Ind. 
Gooding Ladd Pepper 

Harreld McKellar Pomerene 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 66, 
and there are no votes in the negative. Two-thirds. of the Sena- 
tors present having voted in favor ofthe resolution of -ratifiea- 
tion, it is agreed to, and the Senate advises and consents to the 
treaty. 
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CHINESE CUSTOMS TARIFF TREATY. 


Mr. LODGE. I now call up the last treaty, and ask that it 
be read. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, proceeded to consider Executive Q, a treaty between 
the United States, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal, relating to the 
Chinese customs tariff, concluded at Washington, February 6, 
1922, which was read as follows: 

The United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, 
China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal : 

With a view to increasing the revenues of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, have resolved to conclude a treaty relating to the 
revision of the Chinese customs tariff and cognate matters, and 
to that end have appointed as their plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America: 
Evans Hughes, Henry 
Llihu Root, citizens of the United States; 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians: Baron de Cartier de 
Marchienne, Commander of the Order of Leopold and of the 
Order of the Crown, His Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary at Washington ; 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Kimperor of India: The Right Hon, Arthur James Balfour, 
O. M., M. P., Lord President of His Privy Council; the Right 
Hon. Baron Lee of Fareham, G. B. E., K. C. B., First Lord of 
His Admiralty; the Right Hon. Sir Auckland Campbell Geddes, 
Kk. C. B., His Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the United States of America ; 

And— 

lor the Dominion of Canada: The Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Laird Borden, G. C. M. G., K. C.; 

Por the Commonwealth of Australia: Senator the Right Hon. 
George Foster Pearce, Minister for Home and Territories ; 

lor the Dominion of New Zealand: The Hon. Sir John Wil- 
lism Salmond, K. C., Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
Zealand : 

“ the Union of South Africa: The Right Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour, O. M., M, P.: 

‘or India: The Right Hon. Valingman Sankaranarayana 
Srinivasa Sastri, Member of the Indian Council of State: 

The President of the Republic of China: Mr, Sao-Ke Alfred 
Sze, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Washington; Mr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at London; Mr. Chung-Hui Wang, 
former Minister of Justice; 

The President of the French Republic: Mr. Albert Sarraut, 
Deputy, Minister of the Colonies: Mr. Jules J. Jusserand, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the United 
States of America, Grand Cross of the National Order of the 
Lezion of Honor; 

His Majesty the King of Italy: The Hon. Carlo Schanzer, 
Senator of the Kingdom; the Hon. Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, 
Senator of the Kingdom, His Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary at Washington; the Hon. Luigi Albertini, Sen- 
ator of the Kingdom ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: Baron Tomosaburo Kato, 
Minister for the Navy, Junii, a member of the First Class of the 
Imperial Order of the Grand Cordon.of the Rising Sun with 
the Paulownia Flower; Baron Kijaro Shidehara, His Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington, Joshii, a 
member of the First Class of the Imperial Order of the Rising 
Sun: Mr. Masanao Hanihara, Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Jushii, a member of the Second Class of the Imperial Order of 

e Rising Sun; 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands: 
Teelaerts van Blokland, Her Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary; Jonkheer Willem Hendrik de Beaufort, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, Chargé d’Affaires at Washington. 

The President of the Portuguese Republic: Mr. José Fran- 
cisco de Horta Machado da Franca, Viscount d’Alte, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington: 
Mr. Ernesto Julio de Carvalho e Vasconcelos, Captain of the 
Portuguese Navy, Technical Director of the Colonial Oftice: 

Vho, having communicated to each other their full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 


Charles 


Aeticre I. 


‘The representatives of the Contracting Powers having adopted 
on the 4th day of February, 1922, in the city of Washington, a 
resolution, which is appended as an annex to this article, with 
respect to the revision of Chinese customs duties, for the pur- 
pose of making such duties equivalent to an effective 5 per cent 
ad valorem, in accordance with existing treaties concluded by 


Jonkheer Frans | 


Jabot Lodge, Oscar W. Underwood, | 
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China with other nations, the Contracting Powers hereby confirm 
the said resolution and undertake to accept the tariff rates fixed 
as a result of such revision. The said tariff rates shall beconre 
effective as soon as possible, but not earlier than two months 
after publication thereof. 


ANNEX. 


With a view to providing additional revenue to meet the 
needs of the Chinese Government, the powers represented at ihis 
conference, namely, the United States of America, Belgium, the 
British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands 
and Portugal, agree: 

That the customs schedule of duties on imports into China 
adopted by the Tariff Revision Commission at Shanghai on 
December 19, 1918, shall forthwith be revised so that the rates 
of duty shall be equivalent to 5 per cent effective, as provided 
for in the several commercial treaties to which China is a party 

A revision commission shall meet at Shanghai, at the earliest 
practicable date, to effect this revision forthwith and on the 
general lines of the last revision. 

This commission shall be composed of representatives of the 
powers above named and of representatives of any additional! 
powers having governments at present recognized by the powers 
represented at this conference, and who have treaties with 
China providing for a tariff on imports and exports not to ex 
ceed 5 per cent ad valorem and who desire to participate therein. 

The revision shall proceed as rapidly as possible with a view 
to its completion within four months from the date of the adop 
tion of this resolution by the Conference on the Limitation of 


| Armament and Pacific and Far Eastern Questions. 


The revised tariff shall become effective as soon as possible 


| but not earlier than two months after its publication by the 


| 


revision commission. i 
The Government of the United States, as convener of the 
present conference, is requested forthwith to communicate the 
terms of this resolution to the Governments of powers not rep 
resented at this conference but who participated in the revision 
of 1918 aforesaid. 
Areticce If 


Immediate steps shall be taken, through a special conference 


| to prepare the way for the speedy abolition of likin and for 


the fulfillment of the other conditions laid down in Article VIII 
of the treaty of September 5, 1902, between Great Britain and 
China ; in Articles IV and V of the treaty of October 8, 1908, be- 


| tween the United States and China; and in Article I of the 
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supplementary treaty of October 8, 1908, between Japan anil 
China, with a view to levying the surtaxes provided for in those 
articles, 

The special conference shall be composed of representatives 
of the signatory powers, and of such other powers as may desire 
to participate and may adbere to the present treaty, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article VIII, in sufficient time to al- 
low their representatives to take part. It shall meet in China 
within three months after the coming into force of the present 
treaty, on a day and at a place to be designated by the Chinese 
Government, 

ArrTicie III 


The special conference provided for in Article If shall con- 
sider the interim provisions to be applied prior to the abolition 
of likin and the fulfillment of the other conditions laid down in 
the articles of the treaties mentioned in Article II; and it shali 
authorize the levying of a surtax on dutiable imports as from 
such date, for such purposes, and subject to such conditions as 
it may determine. 

The surtax shall be at a uniform rate of 24 per cent ad 
valorem, provided, that in case of certain articles of luxury 
which, in the opinion of the special conference, can bear a 
greater increase without unduly impeding trade, the total surtax 
may be increased but may not exceed 5 per cent ad valorein 

ArRTicLe IV 


Following the immediate revision of the customs schedule of 
duties on imports into China, mentioned in Article I, there shall 
be a further revision thereof to take effect at the expiration of 
four years following the completion of the aforesaid immeliate 
revision, in order to insure that the customs duties shall vor 
respond to the ad valorem rates fixed by the special conferen 
provided for in Article IL. 

Following this further revision there shall be, for the sare 
purpose, periodical revision of the customs schedule of duties 
on imports into China every seven years, in lieu of the decennial! 
revision authorized by existing treaties with China. 

In order to prevent delay, any revision made in pursuance of 
this article shall be effected in accordance with rules to be pre- 
scribed by the special conference provided for in Article I 
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ARTICLE V. 

In all matters relating to customs duties there shall be effec- 
tive equality of treatment and of opportunity for all the con- 
tracting powers. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The principle of uniformity in the rates of customs duties 
levied at all the land and maritime frontiers of Chima is hereby 
recognized. The special conference provided for in Article II 
shall make arrangements to give practical effect to this prin- 
ciple; and it is authorized to make equitable adjustments in these 
cases in which a customs privilege to be abolished was granted 
in return for some local economic advantage. 

In the meantime, any invrease in the rates of customs duties 
resulting from tariff revision, or any surtax hereafter imposed 
in pursuance of the present treaty, shall be levied at a uniform 
rate ad valorem at all land and maritime frontiers of China. 

ArTicLe VIL 

The charge for transit passes shall be at the rate of 24 per 
cent ad valorem until the arrangements provided for by Article 
II come inte force. 

ArricLe VILI. 

Powers not signatory to the present treaty whose Govern- 
ments are at present recognized by the signatory powers, and 
whose present treaties with China provide for a tariff on imports 
and experts not to exceed 5 per cent ad valorem, shall be in- 
vited to adhere to the present treaty. 

The Government of the United States undertakes to make 
the necessary communications for this purpose and to inform 
the Governments of the contracting powers of the replies re- 
ceived. Adherence by any power shall become effective on re- 
ceipt of notice thereof by the Government of the United States. 

ARTICLE IX. . 

The provisions of the present treaty shall override all stipu- 
lations of treaties between China and the respective contracting 
powers which are inconsistent therewith, other than stipula- 
tions according most favored nation treatment. 

ARTICLE X. 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the contracting powers 
in accordance with their respective constitutional methods and 
shall take effect on the date of the deposit of all the ratifica- 
tions, which shall take place at Washington as soon as possible. 
The Government of the United States will transmit to the other 
contracting powers a certified copy of the procés-verbal of the 
deposit of ratifications. 

The present treaty, of which the French and English texts are 
both authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States, and duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that Government to the other 
contracting powers. 

In faith whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present treaty. 

Done at the city of Washington the 6th day of February, 1922. 


CHARLES Evans HuGHrEs [L. 8.] 
HENRY Casnot LopcEe [L. 8.] 
Oscar W. UNbdERWOOD [u. 8.] 
E.invu Roor i, 6.) 
BARON DE CARTIER DE MARCHIENNE [L, 8.] 

{L.s.] ArtHuUR JAMES BALFOUR 

[L. s.} Lex or FAREHAM 

Iu. s.] A. C. Gepprs 

lu. s.] R,. L. Borpen 

[u. s.] G. F. Pearce 

[L. s.] Joun W. SALMOND 

ju. s.}) ArtTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 

L.8.] V. S. SRENIVASA SASTRI 
Sao-Ke ALFRED SzE [u. s.] 
V. K. WELLINGTON Koo [L. s.] 
CHuUNG-HUI WANG [L. s.J 
A. SARRAUT [u. S.J 
JUSSERAND [u. s.] 
CarRLo SCHANZER [L. 8.] 
V. Roranor Riccr [u. 8.] 
Luter ALBERTINI [L. s.J 


T. Kato 
K,. SHIDEHARA 
M. HANTHARA 
BEELAERTS VAN BLOKLAND 
W. bE BEAUFORT 
Es ALTE 
[L. ERNESTO DE VASCONCELLOS 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopcGE] whether any explanation of this 
treaty will be made? 
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Mr. LODGE. I déd not hear the Senator’s question. 

Mr. KING. I inquire whether it is the purpose of the Senator 
from Massachusetts or the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unper- 
woop] to make any explanation of the pending treaty? 

Mr. LODGE. If any explanation is required, the Senator 
from Alabama, to whose skill and ability we owe this treaty, is 
the person to make it. 

Mr. KING. If I may have read at the desk a resolution 
explanatory of my views, I shall be glad then to hear from the 
Senator from Alabama, and if the treaty is in conformity with 
what I conceive to be the traditional policy of the United States 
and our proper obligation to China, I shall be glad to support it. 
May I have the following resolution read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion as requested. 

The reading clerk read Senate Resolution 209, submitted by 
Mr. Kine January 16, 1922, as follows: 

Whereas it has been the traditional policy of the United States to 
refrain from interfering with the domestic policy and internal affairs 
of other nations, and from attempting to direct or to control the exer- 
cise of their sovereign national rights; and 

Whereas China has for centuries been an independent nation, goy- 
erning its territories and people, and promoting the peace of the State 


and the welfare of the people, according to Chinese customs and insti- 
tutions; and 

Whereas it is the sovereign right of every nation to determine its 
own domestic policy and to conduct its internal affairs, including the 
laying and colicction of taxes, in its own way and according to the 
national will; and 


Whereas at the Conference for the Limitation of Armament, now in 
session, certain powers, including the United States, have under con- 
sideration the adoption of a program which would control the Chinese 
finances and taxes, and would otherwise abridge the political and fiscal 
autonomy of China: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate <7 the United States that 
the traditional policy of the United States to refrain from interference 
with the internal affairs of other nations be adhered to, at this time, in 
all dealings and relations between the United States and China; 

Resolved further, That the Senate hesete expresses its disapproval of 
any policy or program which seeks to abridge the political independence 
or to restrict the administrative or financial autonomy of China, or 
which seeks in any manner to limit Chinese national authority wth 
regard to the enactment of such laws or measures as China may deem 
necessary to the national welfare, provided, of course, that such laws 
or measures be consistent with international law ; 

Resolved further, That any attempt to require China, by treaty or 
otherwise, to fix the tariff duties which she may be permitted to lay 
and collect upon imports, or to control the internal taxation of China, 
is in contravention of the settled policy of the United States, and an 
unwarranted interference with the independent powers and sovereign 
rights of the Chinese Government, and is in vielation ef international 
law, and that international comity which should exist between free 
and independent States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Utah that I shall be glad to discuss this question in a 
moment very briefly and to answer any question that he may 
desire to ask. I would like to have the articles agreed to 
first and then discuss them as they stand. I ask unanimous 
consent that the second reading of the articles may be dis- 
pensed with, as they have all just been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for their adoption down to the 
resolution of ratification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
articles of the treaty. 

The articles were agreed to. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty is as in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. If there are no amend- 
ments to be proposed as in Committee of the Whole the treaty 
will be reported to the Senate. 

The treaty was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The treaty is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. If there are no amendments to be pro- 
posed in the Senate, and without objection, the resolution of 
ratification will be read and considered. 

The resolution of ratification was read, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring thercin), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive Q, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, a treaty between the United 
States, Belgium, the British Nmpire, China, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal relating to the Chinese customs tariff con- 
cluded at Washington February 6, 1922. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I realize that if there 
is a sovereign power that exists in a government which is 
necessary to the life of a government it is the power to raise 
revenue to support the government, because no government can 
exist without that power. I recognize fully that the right to 
control customs revenues in a government is a part of its sover- 
eign power. So the question of the Senator from Utah as to 
whether the treaty invades the sovereign power of China is a 
pertinent one. On its face and without explanation I think it 
might be regarded that the treaty did invade that sovereign 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
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power, but we have to understand the history of this case to 
some extent in order to understand the necessity for the treaty. 

Because nations possess sovereign powers, and sometimes 
sovereign powers that are vital to the life of the nation, it does 
not at all mean that they do net seemtimes yield a part of those 
sovereign powers and make concessions of their sovereign pow- 


ers for their own good and the good of the world. We have 
done so in some of the treaties we have ratified within the last 
week. All nations do so. We have made a treaty yielding our 
sovereign right to contrél the waters of the St. Lawrence River 
in order to preserve Niagara. It is a matter of very small mo- 
ment, and yet we have yielded our sovereign control over the 
waters of that river. There are many other instances where 
sovereignty is yielded. 

Of course, I realize the power of taxation is a very vital part 
of sovereignty, but this situation has grown up. It is a condi- 
tion where we are acting for the benefit of China. I think it 
was in 1853 that the so-called opium war took place. I shall 
not go into all the details, but during the progress of the war 
the American, British, and French consuls took possession of 
some of the ports of China and administered the customs reve- 
nues. There was great confusion in the administration of the 
customs revenues, and afterwards China yielded to Great Brit- 
ait a concession that she would not charge on imports coming 
into the territory of China more than 5 per cent ad valorem. 
Two years later she made the same concession to the United 
States 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To France. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thought it was the United States sec- 
ond and France third. The Senator from Mississippi may be 
right. At any rate, in fwo or three years concessions were 
made to the United States and France, and then to the other 
nations, including the eight nations which signed the pending 
treaty contract, and in addition to those were Spain and Swe- 
den. Those treaties ran along for a number of years and were 
renewed from time to time until we came down to this ques- 
tion. 

3efore going into the treaties I wish to answer the question 
of the Senator from Utah. When the conference met on far 
eastern questions we found that there were 10 nations in the 
world with whom China had made treaty contracts surrender- 
ing that portion of her sovereignty, and by those contracts had 
agreed not to charge more than 5 per cent ad valorem or equiva- 
lent duties in specific rates against the goods of those countries 
crossing the Chinese border. That may seem very remarkable. 
I am not justifying those treaties. They happened long before 
our time. I wish the Senate to remember that sueh treaties 
have not only been made with China, but some years ago, and 
not so many years ago, under the McKinley tariff, this Govern- 
ment of ours made certain reciprocity treaties with other coun- 
tries by which we agreed that we would only charge certain 
tariff rates against certain countries, and in fact under present 
laws we have made certain concessions in tariff rates, not prob- 
ably as far as this tariff rate goes, but along ‘the same line. 
So our own Government from time to time has made conces- 
sions to other governments limiting the amount of tariff duties 
which we would charge. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, can the Senator from 
Alabama see no distinction between the condition of China, 
though, and the condition of an independent and powerful coun- 
try like the United States, which may make a reciprocal bar- 
gain with another country and for the reciprocal good of the 
two countries agree with the other upon tariff rates? Here is 
the case of a tariff being forced upon China from which China 
gets no compensating benefit, various countries simply uniting 
and compelling China to accept an utterly inadequate tariff. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I Will say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that there is no difference in principle; but I see the point that 
the Senator makes. Of course, there is no difference between 
the United States making the concession of a lower tariff or 
lowering our tariff walls to a South American Republic, as we 
have done under reciprocal treaties, and the agreement which 
China makes in this instance. I understand what the Senator 
meuns is that he thinks China was forced into this agreement; 
but I want to assure him that that is far from being the fact. 
Not one syllable of this treaty was written until China first 
consented and asked that it be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was framed on China’s initiative, was it 
not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. I apologize for interrupting the Senator. 

I take the Senator’s word as to the attitude of the delegates 
representing the Peking Government, but the Senator certainly 
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must know that there has been profound disappointment ex- 
pressed by the Chinese people over this treaty; and that the 
Cantonese government and its representatives—call them revolu- 
tionary or not; I express no opinion in regard to that—have de- 
nounced this treaty as being hostile to the best interests of 
China and as having been imposed upon her by a group of na- 
tions which are seeking her economic, if not her political, de- 
struction. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not responsible for what “ hot-air 
artists ” may contend, either in China or elsewhere, I know that 
some of the leading men in the Cantonese government approve 
of this treaty. They may not have so announced publicly, but 
I know it otherwise. 

More than that, I know that in every country there is an 
organization party which supports the government, and there is 
also an opposition party; and the opposition criticizes anything 
which the government does. I know that this treaty was not 
only made at the request of China—I know it because I pre- 
pared the treaty, and I spent four weeks in consultation about 
it—but I know that it met with the approval of the Chinese 
Government before it ever was reported to the plenary session 
of the conference. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Alabama may denominate the 
persons in China who are opposed to the Peking military 
régime as “hot-air artists”; he may make any criticism he 
pleases of them; but I venture to state to the Senator that he 
will discover that the mass of the Chinese people will resent 
this treaty, and he will find that instead of those persons in 
China who are opposed to this treaty being “ hot-air artists” 
they constitute a formidable part of the Chinese people. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator is entirely wrong. 

Mr. KING. Time will tell. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Utah is entirely 
wrong, because he does not understand the facts. If the Senator 
really understood this issue, he would not be wrong about it; 
but he does not understand China’s position. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Utah to the 
real situation. I do net believe the Senator from Utah is a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee, but the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hitrcucock] is, and therefore he will know 
what I shall say is correct. Before I come to this particular 
treaty, however, I wish for a moment to review the history of 
the matter. Under the original treaty with China, starting in 
1853, and coming on down China had agreed to charge a duty of 
5 per cent ad valertem on goods coming into China, or specific 
rates equal to that 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not less? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not more than 5 per cent. The treaties 
on that subject were renewed from time to time, but for con- 
venience the 5 per cent ad valorem was converted into a specific 
duty in all instances. For instance, if a suit of clothes worth 
$10 was imported into China, a 5 per cent ad valorem rate would 
be 50 cents; but, instead of leaving the duty at 5 per cent ad 
valorem, to vary with the cost of the clothes, by treaty agree- 
ment the ad valorem rates were converted into specific rates, 
and it was provided that the duty on a suit of clothes shouid 
be not 5 per cent but 50 cents. Of course, I am speaking only 
figuratively, because that was not the actual rate of duty. As 
time went by the value of goods went up, so that instead of a 
suit of clothes being worth $10, say, it increased to $15. Thea 
the duty charge of 50 cents did not represent a 5 per cent ad 
valorem basis, but much less‘—about 3} per cent. China then 
asked of the nations that they carry out their treaty with her 
by making her 5 per cent duty effective; that is, to give her 5 
per cent really on the true value of the goods. So the nations 
agreed to the request, and the rate was changed from time to 
time. No longer ago than the 26th day of May, 1921, the Sen- 
ate of the United States ratified a treaty with China which 
attempted to make that 5 per cent rate effective. That treaty 
was reported by the Foreign Relations Committee and ratified 
by the Senate, as I have stated, on the 26th day of May, 1921, 
approved by the President on October 30, 1921, and finally pro- 
claimed on the 7th day of November, 1921, a few days before 
the meeting of the Washington conference. That was the most 
recent attempt by the United States by treaty to make the 5 
per cent ad valorem rate effective. 

When China came to the conference she said that the 5 per 
eent duty which, not the conference, not myself, but which the 
Senate of the United States on the 26th of last May made for 
her, did. not afford sufficient revenue to enable her to run her 
Government. 

Mr. LODGE. 
a moment? 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator for 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wish to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor and of the Senate to the fact that our present existing cus- 
toms treaty with China was signed at Washington in October, 
1920, having been negotiated by Bainbridge Colby and Mr. Wel- 
lington Koo, representing China. That treaty was not ratified 
and did not go into effect until the dates stated by the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I wish to say that I very 
well recall. when that treaty was before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and I should most certainly have opposed it 
and made the best fight I could against it had it not been for 
the fact that it did slightly better the condition of China. 

Mr. LODGE. It certainly did. ‘ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I thought then and I said then and I 
think now that it is a perfect outrage for the great nations of 
the world, while pretending to recognize the independence of 
China, to dictate to her as to what her revenues shall be and 
what tariffs she shall levy. 

Mr. LODGE, I agree with the Senator in principle entirely 
as to that, but we have to look at the other side of the picture. 
Suppose we should not ratify this treaty. In that event China 
will be bound hand and foot by the old treaty. The pending 
treaty gives her a very substantial increase in her revenues. 
If we defeat it, she must continue with the old duties. So 
far as it being American policy is concerned, I merely mention 
the fact that we have had customs treaties with China since 
1853. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. TI really think, if the Senator from Ala- 
bama will permit me, that we commit a most egregious act of 
insincerity when in the first article of the treaty just ratified 
we say— 

(1) The contracting powers, other than China, agree to respect the 
sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China— 

And then combine to impose this outrage upon her. I think 
that is hypocrisy ingrafted onto a treaty. I think if we were 
going to do that thing we ought to say that we propose to de- 
prive China of that much of her independence and that much of 
her sovereignty and dictate to her.a 5 per cent tariff. I can 
not view it as anything else than an outrage committed by 
powerful nations in combination, and it is all the more egre- 
gious when we take into account that China, as we all know, is 
suffering because her national Government can not raise even 
enough revenue to pay Japan $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 cash to 
buy the Shantung Railroad, and that railroad has got to remain 
part in the control of Japan on that account. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator is mistaken about 
that. My information as to the Shantung Railroad is that they 
could raise the cash, although not through the Government but 
by the people. They do not expect to raise it by the Govern- 
ment. 

To come back to this treaty, if the Senator will examine on 
the record my statement, when I reported the treaty to the 
committee, on far eastern questions and my statement at the 
plenary session of the conference, he will note that I called 
attention there to this very thought and said I hoped the day 
was not far distant when complete autonomy could be given to 
China in the control of her tariff rates. I wish to say that, so 
far as I am concerned, I should be giad to have that done now, 
but China does not want it now; it would be most inconvenient 
to China to have it conceded now. I say, however, that it does 
not lie in the mouth of the Senate of the United States to criti- 
size the work of a commissioner of the President in trying to 
raise the tariff duties which China could levy when within the 
year the Senate of the United States has ratified an independent 
treaty with China confining her tariff rates to 5 per cent 
effective, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I rise, Mr. President, to inquire of 
the Senator what nations there are which insist upon imposing 
these restrictions upon China? I assumed that the American 
delegates and the American public had every desire to free 
China from every restriction in relation to her revenues; I 
assumed that the American delegates did everything they could 
to attain that end. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is entirely right. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, But they could not get everything 


they wanted for China by reason of the opposition of some | 
So I rose | : 0 L t : 
tioned China yielded to force, and is she not yielding to force 


other countries which wanted to keep her tied down. 
to inquire what other countries there are which want to keep 
China restricted. But now I learn from the Senator, if I under- 
stood him right, that in the judgment of the American delegates 
they continued to keep China tied down for her own good, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; not the American delegates. The 
Senator is wrong about that; but he is entirely right about the 





proposition in general. I represented the American delegation 
in writing this treaty, and I stated repeatedly what the Senator 
says. 

I did not agree to one word in this treaty until China’s rep- 
resentatives agreed to it first. More than that, I stated what 
Senators on-this floor do not seem to be willing to concede, and 
that is that this is a sovereign right and it is in regard to a 
trade contract, and that China has the right this hour or this 
day, if she wants to, to denounce the existing contracts and this 
contract, and to renew her entire autonomy with reference to 
writing these tariff rates. I stated that on the floor of the far 
eastern committee without contradiction; so that when Sena- 
tors are trying to make it appear here that this is in opposition 
to the interests of China they are overlooking entirely the fact 
that this is not one of those treaties that once made can not be 
revoked. We did it. We made certain concessions in the reci- 
procity treaties under the McKinley bill to certain Republics 
in South America and probably some others—I do not recall 
all, but certainly to the South American Republics—conceding 
them lower rates of tariff under certain conditions; and then, 
without rhyme or reason or asking consent, the Government of 
the United States passed the Dingley bill and revoked every 
one of those concessions without saying “By your leave” or 
anything else. It bas been repeatedly done, and it can be done 
in this instance. 

The Senator from Massachusetts was in his seat in the com- 
mittee when I made that announcement in reference to this 
very matter, and it did not bring about a dispute. It was not 
denied, and, more than that, it was conceded by some of the 
ablest delegates there; so that all of this idea that some wrong 
is being done China by this treaty is a mere imagery. It does 
not exist. China wants to keep these treaties. She has the 
right to denounce them. That is a right recognized in interna- 
tional law. There are certain classes of treaties that can not 
be denounced. The Senate itself passed here, at the instance of 
the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], a joint reso- 
lution denouncing a lot of trade contracts in reference to the 
shipping of this country, and the former President of the United 
States signed the joint resolution. There was nothing unusual 
in this, China can denounce these treaties if she wants to, but 
she does not want to. What China does want in this matter is 
to get more money, and I, representing the American delegation 
on that subcommittee, tried to arrange this treaty so as to con- 
form as nearly to her desires as I could. 

Of course, I met with some objections. One of the greatest 
difficulties that I had in arranging this treaty grew out of the 
fact that notwithstanding the fact that we had a favored-nation 
treaty with China, she had a number of years ago conceded to 
Russia first a reduction of duties of one-third for goods crossing 
the Russian border and then, when France demanded the same 
right in Indo-China, she made the same concession there, and 
England demanded it at Hongkong, and she made it there, with 
the result that although for years we had had a favored-nation- 
clause treaty with China, and so did some of the other countries, 
because these demands had been made upon her she had made 
the concession. I admit that when it was originally made it 
did not seriously affect us, because the class of goods coming 
in from Russia were not in competition with the class of goods 
coming from America, and the rate existing then was only 
about 34 per cent, because the 5 per cent was not effective, and 
a third of it was only about 1 per cent; but if these rates of 
duty are going to be increased to 124 per cent, then one-third 
would be $4 on the hundred, and it would have been a very 
serious discrimination against the United States if it had been 
maintained. 

I do not care to discuss the difficulties with other countries, 
because that is not necessary and it is not a wise thing to do; 
but there were some grave difficulties in securing the concession 
in this treaty that lets our goods and the goods of all other 


| nations go into China on the same basis, whether by land or by 
| sea. 





Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapsworrH in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I will ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama if it is not true that in each instance which he has men- 


now? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No: she is not. I can say that of my 
own knowledge. She did yield to force in the beginning about 
this, in all probability, but she is not yielding to force now, 
and I know it because I will tell the Senator from Georgia 








that at one time in these negotiations I thought they were 
about to fail, and I told the representative on the committee 
from China—I was chairman of the committee—that I was 
ready to report the matter back to the full committee and say 
that we could go no further, we would have to fail of action; 
and he earnestly urged me, on behalf of his Government, to 
do all I could to put this treaty through as we have it. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 'T yield. 
Mr. PITTMAN. This treaty is better than those they had, 
and this was the best that you could get, and they knew it. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. To be sure; but there are other reasons 
why they want this treaty now, and I hope the Senator will not 
ask me to express them on the floor. There are other good 
reasons Why China prefers to have this treaty now. She could 
denounce the treaty if she wanted to. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I 





intend to vote for this 
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treaty, and that is one of the two reasons why I propose to do | 


SO. 
and the Senator from Massachusetts have expressed the same 


The other reason is that both the Senator from Alabama | 


view of the principles involved in this matter that is held by | 


all of us. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To be sure. 

Mr. KING. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the Senator, the situation in 
brief is this: China was bound by half a dozen chains. This 
releases one chain, but still leaves her bound by five chains. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Neo; it releases the whole situation as 
far as it goes. I will say to the Senator that the Chinese people 
are very slow ever to repudiate a contract or an obligation. 
They have the right to denounce a trade obligation. We have 
done it. Other nations have done it. China has the right to 
do it, but she is very slow to denounce any obligation that she 
has made. She much prefers to make a new obligation to 
carry out what is necessary for her conditions, and she pre- 
ferred to enter into this new obligation, giving her greater 
revenue, improving the conditions of her tariff revenue, and not 
disturbing its present administration. That is the important 
thing to her right now—its present administration. Under its 


Provinces of Canton that are said to be in 
Peking. The military mandarins in the Provinces do not get 
this revenue, as they take the internal revenue that comes out 
of the Provinces, that no longer goes to Peking and formerly 
went there. So the Government of China does not desire at 
this time to have this condition disturbed, although her repre- 
sentatives and delegates have repeatedly said that they hoped 
the day was not far distant when complete autonomy in the 
management of their own revenues might be in their hands, 
and in that statement I have repeatedly agreed with them. I 
agree with them now. They do not want it now. ‘ 
Of course, as far as our Government is concerned, it is en- 
tirely within the power of our Government to ratify this treaty 
and allow China to get the increased revenue that she desires 
under it, and then, if we want to, to pass a separate resolution 
notifying China that we no longer hold her to this contract, 
and that she can charge our merchandise going into China as 
much as she pleases; but I do not think that would be the wise 
thing to do. We must be just to China, but we must also be 
just to ourselves. We have a very large trade in China, a de- 
veloping trade; and if we want to be just to our own people, 
why should we say that we will tear down the wall and allow 
China—I do not think China would take advantage of it, if you 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? | 


| tariff rates you very seriously affect commerce. 


Jt h a. | much tied up in the Chinese trade. 
present administration all the revenues collected, even in the | 


rebellion, go to | 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, to be sure; the Senator is right 
about that; but this treaty does the same thing. It gives China 
this much more relief. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not want to be too critical of this 
particular item in the treaty, because I think there are some 
provisions in the treaty that are desirable; but I should like 
to ask the Senator, if he is at liberty to answer the question, 
what nation objected to relaxing that rule against China and 
giving China more latitude in fixing her tariff duties? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Objections were made. I hope the Sena- 
tor will not ask me that question. Those objections were made 
not so much in open session as they were in private conversa- 
tion, because a representative at a session could merely say, 
“T refuse assent,” and those who were dealing with him had to 
work it out. I think it is far better for international inter- 
course to assume that the objections were made, and not to 
attempt to place the responsibility here. I think it is better 
for our country, it is better for China, and I hope the Senator 
wiil not push the inquiry. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not any desire to pry into any 
objectionable matter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Objections were made; but I want to 
say that the objections that were made were not to giving 
China entire autonomy in the control of her tariff, because she 
never asked it. Her delegates said they hoped it would be 
granted at some other date, and they would ask it, but in this 
convention they have never asked it, and we recognized that at 
this time it was not desirable for them to get it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator permit me to put an- 
other question, in this form? Did the delegates in negotiating 
this treaty have before them the figures showing the average 
tariffs levied by the countries of the world? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, yes; all that was referred to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What reason was there for compelling 
China to adopt a tariff lower than the other countries? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I said, this was practically what 
China asked at this time. Of course, when you come to change 
The commerce 
of some of these countries in that section of the world was very 
They said that if these 
rates were unduly increased suddenly it would produce a reac- 
tion on their home Governments, because, in hard and difficult 
times like this, it would likely destroy business enterprise in 
their countries, and that radical, sudden changes should not be 


| made at this time. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that was a very reasonable ob- 
jection ; but why, then, was it not proposed to create a commis- 


| sion composed of representatives of these interested powers, so 


| Can operate, and that has not been done before. 


want to ask my opinion about that; I think she would be fair— | 
but why should we allow China to impose a limited rate on the | 


imports coming from other countries into China and allow 
her to put an increased and a higher rate on the merchandise 
coming out of America? Is that what we want to do to protect 
American trade and American citizens and American rights? 
We have some rights in this matter; but I think the thing to do 


is to enter into this treaty that China wants us to ratify. It 
is the best that we can make. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, do I understand that we 


have ratified a treaty of this kind before? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Within the year—the Senator from 
North Carolina ratified it—one that gave her only 5 per cent 
effective, and I am trying to give her 12 per cent. Here it is. 
It is on my desk if the Senator wants to see it—a treaty setting 
out the specific rates on each article. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, of course it is fair to say 


that the reason why that treaty was ratified without any ob- 
jection was that it took the place of a treaty that was worse, 
Tt gave China some relief. 





| more than that, this treaty leads; 


that the tariff might be changed from time to time, in the con- 
tingencies, and it would have an elastic character? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is a commission provided for in 
this. treaty, except that there is a limit on the rate. The rave 
is still limited, but the commission has been created. It will 
not be a very difficult proposition in the future. If China says 
she needs more tariff rates, this raises the limit, so to speak, 


and authorizes a commission to operate. The commission is 
provided for in this treaty. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. However, the commission is given no 


power to increase the maximum. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not to go in the first instance above 74 
per cent, and when the McKaye class of treaties is agreed to, 
not to go above 124 per cent; but to that extent the commission 
This is a very 
much more liberal proposition, both in rate and in power, than 
the treaty which was ratified by the Senate last May; and, 
it is on the way to complete 
autonomy for China in the control of their tariff rates, whereas 


| the treaty which was ratified last spring by the Senate had 


' pendent and as sovereign a nation as possible. 


nothing of that kind in it. 

I want to say to the Senate that I would be giad, so far as I 
am concerned, to give China complete autonomy to-morrow in 
the control of her tariff rates. I want to see China as inde- 
I want to say 
to my colleagues here that I did my utmost to aid China in 


| accomplishing what she wanted in reference to the tariff, and 


| 


if this treaty were defeated it would not help China. It would 
throw her back on the treaty which was ratified iast May, 
holding her down to 5 per cent effective, giving her no commis- 
sion, and at the same time vou would leave the discrimination 
on the Russian and the Indo-China border against the mer- 


chandise of your own country. 
Mr. OVERMAN. 
lecting the revenue? 


What, if anything, have we to do with col- 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. The collection of China’s revenue is 
primarily under the control of the Chinese Government, but 
under an understanding which China arrived at a long time 
ago a British subject is the head of that revenue system. I 
can not recall the exact figures now, but the larger proportion, 
probably three-fourths, of the employees in the Chinese customs 
system: are Chinese. Of the balance of the employees the larger 
percentage are British, although there are some Americans, 
some Japanese, and some French. But it is conceded by all— 
China, Japan, France, everybody—that the administration of 
the Chinese customs laws has been admirable. It has been 
honest, it has heen fair, it has been efficient, and there is no 
complaint against the administration. The disturbed condi- 
tions of China to-day afford one reason why China wants this 
treaty ratified instead of insisting on complete autonomy in the 
control of her tariff system at this time. That is the real 
situation. 

If there are any further questions about the matter, I will be 
glad to answer them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think I understand the 
treaty, but I want to be sure that I do understand it. I have 
had some little doubts about this treaty. If I understand the 
Senator's statement this is about the situation: China has trea- 
ties with a number of nations fixing the tariff duties to be im- 
posed upon the exports to those foreign countries. Those rates 
vary; they are not uniform. One of the objects of this treaty, 
probably the chief object, as I understand the Senator, is to 
make those rates uniform as between all the nations signatory 
to this compact. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
the one most vital to us. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The second object is to supersede those 
treaties which allow a much lower rate than China finds it nec- 
essary to impose in order to meet her present obligations. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The Senator means under the old trea- 


Yes; that is one of the objects. It is 


ties? 
Mr. SIMMONS. Under the old treaties. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes: and this increases her rates of 


duty so that she will get considerably more revenue. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Again, I understand the Senator to say that 
under the present arrangement a British subject is at the head 
of the customs system. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He is not directly at the head, but he 
is the next man to the head, and he really runs the system. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that China, for reasons which need not 
be stated here, is satisfied with that’ condition and wishes to 
have it continue. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
home. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Those are the three reasons why the Sen- 
ator thinks this treaty should be ratified? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I listened with interest to the 
statement made by the Senator from Alabama and his defense 
of the pending treaty. At the outset of his remarks he conceded 
intellectual integrity to me in opposing the treaty, but assumed 
that my opposition to it resulted from my ignorance of the 
facts. I willingly pay tribute to the Senator because of his 
great knowledge upon tariff matters as well as upon public ques- 
tions generally, but I beg to assure him that I have given some 
attention to the questions involved in this treaty, and he has 
submitted nothing that has added to the information which I 
already possess. 

I think the statement made a moment ago by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock], that this treaty is an “ out- 
rage,” appropriately describes it. China came to the Washing- 
ton conference seeking justice and hoping to be freed from op- 
pressive chains which had been fastened upon her by a number 
of nations. The pacific character of the Chinese people led them 
to submit to unjust exactions which were made by European 
and other powers and subjected them to indignities against 
which every self-respecting people should protest. No one can 
justify the actions of Great Britain, France, and other nations 
in their infringements upon the territorial integrity and sover- 
eignty of China and in subjecting her to economic, if not, in a 
measure, to political bondage. Sitting at the peace table were 
nations protesting their sincere friendship for China and avow- 
ing their purpose to respect her territorial integrity and her 
political independence and to treat her as an independent and 
sovereign nation. This treaty is not in consonance with the 
solemn protestations made. It is an infringement upon the 
rights of China and is violative of her sovereign authority. It 
is not sufficient answer to say that wrongs have been perpe- 
trated and chains have been forged and therefore they shall 
be continued with but one of the chains removed, And yet, as 


Because of the disturbed conditions at 
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I understand the position of the Senator from Alabama, he 
defends this treaty because it relieves China to a slight extent 
from burdens which have been placed upon her by the United 
States and other nations. He recites what all Senators knew— 
the fact that various treaties were imposed upon China, most 
of them by European nations, which denied to her fiscal auton- 
omy or the sovereign right to determine the tariff duties which 
she would lay upon imports. 

No nation is sovereign, in all that that term implies, if it 
may not establish its own system of taxation and determine the 
manner in which it will treat imports. And it is no reply to 
this statement to say that the United States has at various 
times negotiated reciprocity treaties with various nations. It 
is the assertion of a sovereign power if a nation contracts with 
another nation for the exchange of commodities on a certain 
basis. Certainly the sovereign powers of the United States 
were not infringed when it authorized the President of the 
United States to admit free of duty, or with a reduction in the 
tariff rates, of-certain commodities from other nations, condi- 
tioned upon such other nations permitting similar or other 
commodities produced in the United States to be introduced 
into their territory under similar conditions. 

The only justification urged by the Senator for this treaty is 
that it is somewhat better than existing treaties. In the past, 
while China was helpless and was terrorized by powerful 
nations she yielded to their demands and permitted them to fix 
tariff rates. Not only that, but she was forced to submit to con- 
trol, more or less effective, by representatives of a foreign 
nation. The treaties which created this situation were an in- 
fringement upon the sovereignty of China. They can not be 
defended in international law or upon those principles of comity 
which should govern the relation between free and independent 
States. 

When I read in the press, during the course of the confer- 
ence, that it was proposed to formulate a treaty which would 
fix tariff duties China would be permitted to lay and collect 
upon imports, I felt that the conference was not respecting the 
sovereignty of China and was proposing a plah which was in 
contravention of the settled policy of the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 16th of January of this year I offered in the 
Senate the resolution which has just been read to the Senate. 
I hoped that the resolution might have some effect upon the 
conference and deter the delegates from adopting a policy which 
would abridge the political independence or restrict the ad- 
ministrative or fiscal autonomy of China, or which would in 
any manner limit China’s national authority with regard to 
the enactment of such laws or measures as she regarded neces- 
sary for her national welfare. 

It seemed to me that the United States had an opportunity 
at the conference to exhibit in no uncertain manner its friend- 
ship for China and her people. It was ':nown that China was 
torn with internal dissentions, and it was believed by many 
that those who represented her at the conference did not en- 
tirely represent the views of the Chinese people. Whether that 
be true or not, it was an opportunity for our Government to 
give renewed assurances of its profound interest in the welfare 
of the Chinese people. 

In view of the altruistic professions toward China of the 
nations participating in the conference, every act, in so far as 
it affected China, should have been in consonance with such 
professions. In my opinion, the nations who had imposed un- 
fair tariff measures upon China should have promptly pro- 
claimed the abrogation of all treaties respecting the same. 
They should have announced to China her entire freedom to 
determine her own domestic affairs and to execute such national 
policies as she deemed for her best interest. All the treaties 
fixing tariff duties should have been denounced and the Chinese 
Government left to pursue such course as her people desired to 
be followed. 

The Senator has referred to the high sense of honor which 
the Chinese people have and their respect for treaties. That 
very fact should have prompted our Nation, as well as the 
other nations at the conference, to have released China from 
all binding and oppressive treaties—treaties which interfered 
with her sovereignty and were against her honor and dignity. 
The Senator, as I understood his position, contended that a 
course of this character would have led to administrative chaos, 
or at least would have resulted in some immediate disadvantage 
to China. Doubtless the Peking Government was anxious to have 
some control, as she now has, of the administration of her tariff 
laws and regulations. It seems to me, however, that if the 
treaties now existing were abrogated, the Peking Government 
could have, by proper law or decree, perpetuated the present 
rates imposed upon imports and continued to utilize existing 
administrative machinery. However, conceding what the Sen- 
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ator says to be true, the treaty negotiated should have gone no 
further than to fix tariff rates for a limited period until China 
provided an administrative system and fixed such other tariff 
duties as met the national will. 

Those representing China at the Washington conference, as 
everybody knows, were under more or less restraint. They did 
not feel that they could break with the past or ignore existing 
conditions and international obligations, no matter how those 
obligations were incurred. 

The Senator doubtless possesses many sources of information 
as to the wishes of the Chinese people, but I venture +o declare 
that this treaty will not meet with the approval of the great 
mass of the inhabitants of China. Senators are familiar with 
the attitude of the southern Provinces of China. Representa- 
tives of those Provinces have denounced this treaty and have 
felt that it was an infringement upon the sovereign rights of 
the Chinese Nation. I believe that there will be a growing feel- 
ing of resentment upon the part of the Chinese people toward 
this treaty and that it will ‘not be long before it will be de- 
nounced by a responsible Chinese Government. 

Mr. President, I have been desirous of supporting this treaty 
as well as all treaties formulated at the Washington conference, 
but I can not bring my conscience to support it. Conceding that 
it is an improvement over existing treaties, I believe that it is 
unwise for the United States to join with other nations in im- 
posing upon China this treaty which has no limit as to time 
and which so clearly is an unwarranted interference with the 
independent powers and sovereign rights of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and of that international comity which should exist 
between free and independent States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution of ratification. It will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution of ratification, as 
follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive Q, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, a treaty between the United 
States, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal relating to the Chinese customs tariff con- 
cluded at Washington February 6, 1922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll will be called on agreeing 
to the resolution of ratification. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. BRANDEGEE’s name was called). The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] is necessarily absent. 
If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ELKINS (when his nanre was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Mississippi |Mr. Harrison]. I 
understand that if present he would vote as I am about to vote, 
and I am therefore at liberty to vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” : 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was ¢alled). 1 am paired with 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey], who is un- 
avoidably absent. I am advised that he would vote as I am 
about to on this question, and therefore I feel at liberty to 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrtar]. I um in- 
formed that on this question he would vote as I shall vote, and 
I therefore vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, DIAL (when Mr. SMITH’s name was called). My eol- 
league [Mr. SmirH] is detained on business of the Senate. If 
he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I am.paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru]. If that 
Senator were present he would vote as I shall vote, and there- 
fore I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ros- 
INSON]. He is absent, but I understand he would vote as I ex- 
pect to vote on this measure, and therefore I am free to vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when the name of Mr. Warson of Indiana was 
called). I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Watson 
of Indiana] is absent on account of illness. If he were present 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Reiterating 
the statement made when I last voted, I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. pu 
PONT] is absent on account of illness. If he were present he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer the general pair which I have 
with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GrLass] to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perrer] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr, McKintry]. I understand that if he were present 
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he would vote as I am about to vote, and therefore I shall vote, 
I vote “ yea.” 

I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. RoniNnson] is ab- 
sent on official business, and if present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. My colleague [Mr. RANSDELL] is absent 
on official business. If present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE] is unavoidably absent and asked me to announce for 
him that if he were present he would vote for this treaty. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] is unavoidably absent. Were he present he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
EpGE}], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketioae], the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Peprer], and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. NewBerry] are necessarily absent. If present, 
these Senators would all vote “ yea.” 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. HARRELD], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McKINtey], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NrcHoLson], and the 
Senator from South Dakota |Mr. Norseck] are absent on busi- 
ness of the Senate, and if present they would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. GLAss], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrisen }, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Heriin], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones], the Senator from Wyoming |Mr. Kenp- 
RICK], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. STANLEY] are absent on business of the Senate. If 
present, these Senators would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 58, nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—5s8. 


Ball France Nelson Sterling 
Broussard Frelinghuysen New Sutherland 
Bursum Gerry Oddie Swanson 
Calder Gooding Overman Townsend 
Cameron Hale Owen Trammell 
Capper Harris Page Underwood 
Caraway Johnson Phipps Wadsworth 
Colt Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mass. 


Cummins 
Curtis 

Dial 
Dillingham 
Elkins 
Ernst 
Fletcher 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Crow 
Culberson 
du Pont 
Edge 
Fernald 
Glass 
Harreld 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the nays 1. 


Lenroot 
Lodge 
McCormick 
McCumber 
McNary 
Moses 
Myers 


Poindexter 
Rawson 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Spencer 


NAYS—1. 
King 


NOT VOTING—37. 


Harrison 
Heflin 
Hitchcock 


Jones, N. Mex. 


Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Ladd 

La Follette 
McKellar 


McKinley 
McLean 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Pepper 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Reed 


Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 


Robinson 
Shields 
Smith 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 


On this question the yeas are 58, 
Two-thirds of the Senators present and 


voting 


having voted in the affirmative, the Senate advises and consents 
to the ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate return 
to legislative session in order to dispose of the conference re- 
port on the Department of the Interior appropriation bill. 
When that is disposed of, it is my intention, if I am present, 
or it may be done by the Senator in charge of the conference 
report, to move to adjourn until Monday at 12 o'clock, after 
having a secret executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
return to legislative session. 

The motion was agreed to. 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CON FERENCE 
Mr. WARREN. 


report. 


There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the conference report on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10329) making appropriations for the Department of the Inte- 
rior for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1925, and for other pur- 


poses. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
conference report. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


REPORT. 
I ask that the Senate shall resume the con- 
sideration of the Interior Department appropriation conference 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, on yesterday I stated that I 
should refuse to give unanimous consent to the consideration 
of the report until I had an opportunity to examine it. There- 
fore it went over until to-day. I find on page 54 of the bill 
an item numbered 52. This was an amendment to the bill which 
was presented by the Senate committee. As I understand it, 
the amendment was introduced at the suggestion or request of 
the Department of the Interior. I have letters in my possession 
from the Interior Department approving the amendment, 

The amendment was suggested by the Interior Department to 
enable that department to carry out a compromise of a dispute 
with regard to the Newlands project that had been threatening 
litigation for several years. It seems that in the Newlands 
irrigation project, as in many other projects in the West, the 
engineering department originally made a great many errors 
with regard to the amount of land in some cases that was 
irrigable under the project, and in other cases with regard to 
the amount of water that could be supplied to the land under 
the project. 

In the Newlands project there were mistakes made. Accord- 
ing to a letter by Mr. Newell, dated December 5, 1916, which I 
Shall place in the Recorp later on, he estimated that the New- 
lands project could irrigate 375,000 acres of land. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. There was so much disturbance in the Cham- 
ber at the time the Senator from Nevada started to speak that 
I did not hear what he said. Will he kindly give me the num- 
ber of the amendment to which he is addressing himself? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is amendment No. 52, found on page 54 
of the bill. 

Later on, however, and about the time that water was about to 
be furnished under the project, the engineers determined that 
there was sufficient water to irrigate 187,000 acres, and on that 
basis they estimated the cost per acre for the construction of 
the project. 

Under the reclamation act the total cost of construction is 
divided ‘among the total acres of irrigable land within the 
project. Then the payments originally were divided over a 
period of 10 years, but since extended. In addition to the con- 
struction charges, there are charges known as operating charges 
and maintenance charges. These are charges for operating the 
project during the irrigation season and otherwise, and for 
maintaining the ditches, dams, and diversions. According to 
the plan of the irrigation department, under the law, those 
costs were to be divided among the total number of irrigable 
acres of land; in other words, the cost of operation and mainte- 
nance was to be divided among 187,000 acres of land. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there have only been 70,000 acres of land made 
available for irrigation under the Newlands project. 

What was the result? The result was that the smount which 
was fixed at the time homesteaders entered on this project of 
$2.20 an aere for construction charges and 40 cents an acre for 
operation and maintenance charges was net enough to pay for 
the operation and maintenance, because there were only 70,000 
acres paying the charges instead of 187,000 acres. 

Then what was done? A deficit was carried every year until 
that deficit reached the sum of $191,000. The department has 
been trying to make the homesteaders who took up the 70,000 
acres of land pay this deficit, because there is no one else to 
pay, although the Government contracted with the entrymen on 
the 70,000 acres that they were only to pay their proportionate 
part of the cost of operation and maintenance on 187,000 acres 
of land. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator from Nevada again indi- 
cate to what item of the bill he is calling attention? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Yes, sir. I am discussing amendment num- 
bered 52, on page 54. 

Along in 1906, when this project was just about finished and 
water was ready to be distributed, in accordance with the law, 
the Department of the Interior issued a circular fixing the 
charges for construction, operation, and maintenance at $2.60 an 
acre per year. Now they are insisting that the men who went 
there under that contract shall pay nearly twice as much, solely 
by reason of the fact that the departments themselves made 
mistakes. 

The directors of the irrigation district have authorized their 
attorneys to institute injunction proceedings against the collec- 
tion of any part of this deficit, amounting to $191,000, and the 
department is afraid the injunction will be granted. I wish to 
say that the question involved here does not affect only this one 
irrigation district, but similar conditions exist in practically 
every irrigation district in the United States. The settlement 
that has been reached between the Interior Department and the 


representatives of the irrigation district is now up for ratifica- 
tien by a vote of the district, and unless amendment numbered 
52 is kept in the pending bill then the whole preposition may 
fall, because the provisions contained in the amendment were 
part of the compromise agreement between the Interior Depart- 
ment and the irrigation district. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator from Nevada yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Do I understand that the Senator from Ne- 
vada is in favor of the amendment which was added by the 
Senate to the hill as it came from the other House? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McNARY. It has been agreed to, has it not, by the con- 

ferees on the bill? 
- Mr. PITTMAN. No. Unfortunately, the conferees on the 
part of the Senate have receded from their insistence upon 
the amendment, and that recession means the defeat of tlie 
compromise which has been reached between the Govern- 
ment and the district after a controversy which has ex- 
isted for five years. 

Let me tell the Senate why. I hold in my hand the prelimi- 
nary proposal of settlement, which I will read. This is signed 
by Mr. Morris Bien, on behalf of the Reclamation Service. 
It reads: 

PROPOSED ADJUSTMENT OF NEWLANDS PROJECT—OPERATION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE DEFICIT. 


The operation and maintenance deficit since the passage of the rec- 
lamation extension act is about $55,000, and we see no legal basis for 
recommending any relief from payment of this sum and recommend the 
payment to be made in equal annual installments over a period of 10 
years, 

In regard to the operation and maintenance deficit prior to the ex- 
tension act, amounting to about $135,000, we are willing to recommend 
that the same be charged against the entire area of the project, 187,000 
acres, the district lnnds being charged with about one-third of $135,000, 
amounting to $45,000, the same to be payable by continued install- 
ments after the 20-year period until fully paid. — 


That was the first proposal of settlement by the Government 
and was made during February last. That was not accepted 
by the representatives of the irrigation district, but it was the 
basis of the settlement which was reached. That settlement 
rejected the amount of $55,000 and accepted the amount of 
$45,000 out of the $135,000. 

But that was not all of the settlement finally agreed upon. 
The district had just adopted reseiutions providing for the 
drainage of the whole project. That drainage was to cost 
about $700,000. 

In the middle of that project are 4,887 acres which are 
occupied by the Paiute Indians, being in the nature of a reser- 
vation under an Indian agent. There is no way by which the 
district can compel those Indian lands te pay their proportion- 
ate part of the cost of drainage. The Department of the In- 
terior, however, recognized the fact that the drainage system 
was just as much of a benefit to the Indians as it was to the 
settlers on the project, and therefore the department proposed 
the amendment which I will in a moment read. Mind you, 
Mr. President, a part of the proposition was that the Indians 
should pay, or rather the Government should pay on their 
behalf, their proportionate share of the drainage cost, and 
unless the Indians shall pay their proportionate part of the 
drainage cost, amounting to $49,603.05, the whole settlement 
which it has taken five years to arrive at may fall through if 
this proposition fails, because it will throw a burden of 
$49,603.05 on the settlers which they should not be called 
upon to pay. I sball now read the amendment, which is as 
follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, by agreement or other- 
wise, to bring 4,887 acres of Paiute Indian lands in the State of Nevada 
within the provisions and benefits of a drainage district, organized pur- 
suant to the laws of said State, for the purpose of draining the lands 
within the Newlands irrigation project; and there is hereby appro- 
priated the sum of $2,500 for the purpose of paying the first imstall- 
ment assessable against said Indian lands: Provided, That the total 
amount of the charges assessed against said Indian lands shall not 
exceed $49,603.05, and shall be payable in 20 annual installments: 
Provided further, That the Indian lands so drained by said district 
shall not be amenable to any lien which is subject te foreclosure created 
by the laws of said State for failure to pay charges when due: And 
provided further, That the money herein appropriated shall be reim- 
bursed in accordance with such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior shall prescribe. 

Mr. President, I now desire to read a letter with regard to 
this very amendment addressed to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs by Mr. Morris Bien, Acting Director of the United States 
Reclamation Service. The letter is dated December 3, 1920, and 
reads: 

The COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


My Dear Mr. ComMISSIONER: There is inclosed copy of a resolution 
of the board of directors of the Truckee-Carson irrigation district, New- 
lands project, Nevada, relative to the amount of benefitg they think 
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should be apportioned to the Indian lands adjacent to and outside the 
boundaries of the district. rs 

As I understand the proposition, 4,077 acres of these lands have a 
water right and 840 acres of public domain were added by departmental 
order of November 21, 1917, of which 810 are irrigable, making a total 
of 4,887 acres irrigable area, and that all these lands are allotted to 
-aiute Indians. We feel— 

This is the Acting Director of the Reclamation Service speak- 
ing— 

We feel that the Indian lands should pay on the basis of benefits re- 
ceived, the same as lands withfn the irrigation district, and if you agree 
with this view, I suggest that you attempt to have an item included in 
the Indian appropriation bill for the next fiscal year sufficient to pay 
this charge based on an area of 4,887 acres at $10.15 per acre, which 
is believed to be a proper charge, and amounts to $49,603.05; and we 
believe that if an appropriation is asked it should be requested in lump 
sum instead of in partial payments extending over a period of 20 years. 
I suggest, therefore, an item in the Indian appropriation bill in the fol- 
lowing or in similar mngengs : , 

“For cooperation by the United States Reclamation Service in pro- 
viding a drainage system for certain lands allotted to Paiute Indians 
within the Newlands reclamation project, Nevada, the sum of $49,- 
603.05, to be transferred to the reclamation fund.” 

Very truly yours, 
Morris Brien, Acting Director. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield I 
should like to inquire what is the date of that letter? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The letter was addressed to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs by the Assistant Director of the Recla- 
mation Service on December 3, 1920. That was the view of the 
Reclamation Service at the time this question arose. I have 
commenced at the beginning. At that time there were bills 
pending having to do with the question, and since that time it 
has been a matter of constant consideration by the Department 
of the Interior, which in February, when this whole matter of 
the Newlands project came up for settlement, took into con- 
sideration this very item. I now read a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior. It is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 9, 1922. 
Hon. H. P. SNypsEr, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. SNYDER: Further reference is made to your letter of 
February 3, 1922, inclosing for report a copy of H. R. 10211, providing 
for the inclusion of certain Paiute Indian lands in a drainage district 
in Nevada and for the payment of the proportionate cost of draining 
such land. 

A recent report has been received from the field based on an investi- 
gation made by the assistant engineer of the Indian irrigation service 
which shows that practically all lands of the Newlands irrigation proj- 
ect, except the Indian lands, are included in a drainage district created 
under the State laws of Nevada, for the pocpese of draining the lands 
under the Newlands project. The Paiute Indian lands, for which water 
rights have been acquired under this project, consist of approximately 
4,047 acres. Of this area approximately 1,200 acres are now water- 
logged and are unfit for cultivation, which condition indicates the neces- 
sity of drainage for these lands. The drainage district has not in- 
cluded the Indian lands in the project because of the fact that it would 
require specific action from Congress authorizing their inclusion. 

It is my understanding that the proposed drainage project is esti- 
mated to cost $700,000. Dividing the acreage, including the Indian 
lands, into this cost will place the per acre assessment at $10.15. 

The records show that the charge for acquiring water rights for the 
Paiute Indian lands was $97,848, and that $47,293.20 has been expended 
on account of maintenance and operation. The construction cost on a 
per acre basis is about $20 and the annual operation and maintenance 
assessment for a 10-year period about $1 per acre. Both these charges, 
as compared with similar charges on other projects, are quite reasonable. 
In view of these facts, the Indian lands can readily stand an addi- 
tional charge of $10.15 per acre for drainage purposes. 

In view of this situation and of the fact that the Indian lands will 
of necessity have to be drained, the only reasonable deduction is that 
provision should be made to include them within the State drainage 
district and make provision for the payment of their proportionate 
part of the expense entailed. 

The bill as introduced provides for the drainage of 4,887 acres. This 
area is in excess of the actual amount for which water rights have been 
acquired. The irrigable area of Indian lands, as above set forth, is 
t.047 acres. This reduction of the area naturally reduces the total pro- 
portionate share of the cost of the drainage. The total amount for this 
work appearing in line 5 should be, therefore, changed to $41,077.05. 
and the annual installment should be reduced to $2,100 instead of 
$2,500 as appears in line 6. The area appearing at the end of line 8 
should also be changed to 4,047 acres instead of 4,887. With these 
changes I shall be pleased to see the bill enacted into law, providing it 
meets with the approyal of your committee and the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
E. C. FINNEY, Acting Secretary. 

As I have said before, this dispute between the homesteaders 
in this district and the Government has been going on for 
several years. I have stated the cause of it. To go further in 
the matter, I am going to ask leave to place in the Recorp the 
resolutions passed by the board of directors of the irrigation 
district touching this matter, as they explain it further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

rhe matter referred to is as follows: 

. [he president [of irrigation district] then stated that there were 
».480 acres of land allotted to Indians, lying a short distance outside 
of the boundaries of the district and that a great portion of said land 
would receive a material benefit from the construction of the proposed 
drainage System, pursuant to the proposed contract with the United 
States Government, and that it would be advisable for the board to 


advise the Secretary of the Interior of the amount of benefits that said 
Indian land would receive from the construction of the proposed gen- 
eral drainage system. 

After a discussion of the amount of benefits that the Indian land 
would receive from the construction of the drainage system, it was 
moved by Mr. Vencill and seconded by Mr. Holmes that the following 
— be adopted and a copy forwarded to the Secretary of the 
nterior : 

“That whereas all of the following described lands: All of sections 
9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, and 22, and the SE. 3 of section 8, and the 
SE. 3 of section 3, and the NW. 4 NW. 3 of section 23, all in township 
19 N. range 30 E., containing 5,480 acres of land, are situate in close 
— to the boundaries of this irrigation district, and that all of 
said lands will receive a direct and an indirect benefit from the con- 
struction of a general drainage system as voted upon by the electors of 
this district at a special election held in the district on April 6, 1920, 
pursuant to the proposed contract for such construction by the United 
States Government; and 

“Whereas the board of directors of this district have examined 
the above-described lands for the purpose of determining what benefits 
said lands will receive from the construction of such drainage system 
and for the purpose of advising the Department of the Interior, in 
order that the necessary steps may be taken to secure an appropriation 
for the payment of a oenennones of benefits that will accrue to said 
lands upon the proposed contract for the construction of a general 
drainage system by the United States Government: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That it is the opinion and judgment of this board of 
directors that the said lands will be benefited at the rate of $9.05 per 
acre, and that the total benefits that should be apportioned to said 
lands in the judgment of this board is the sum of $49,594; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior at Washington, D. C., inorder that he may take 
such steps as are advisable to secure the payment of the sum of $49,594 
to the United States Government in the same manner and at the times 
as provided in that certain proposed contract to be entered into with 
the United States Government for the construction of a general drain- 
age system in this district.” 

The resolution was carried by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The situation is simply this: The Depart- 
ment of the Interior recognized the fact that they had no right 
to charge this deficit of $182,000 to the homesteaders on about 
one-third of the land in the project. They recognized that: and 
in the proposal I have just read, which was made in February, 
they agreed to charge only one-third of that, or approximately 
one-third, to the district, collecting the other two-thirds from 
new entrymen on the project as they come on later, in the form 
of a construction charge. As to the $55,000 of deferred main- 
tenance and operation charges, they first sought to charge them 
the whole $55,000, but they have now reduced that down to 
about $30,000; but in addition to that they agreed at that time 
that the department would undertake, mind you, to get author 
ity from Congress to pay this $49,603.05 on behalf of the Indians 
to the irrigation district for this drainage of the Indian lands. 

Unless this amendment becomes law there is no authority to 
make this payment on behalf of the Indian lands; and if the 
payment is not made on behalf of the Indian lands, then it must 
be charged to the settlers on the 70,000 acres of land, and that 
was not the agreement. The whole proposition falls. The De- 
partment of the Interior is just as anxious to get this question 
settled as are the entrymen on that land. There has been a 
threat ef litigation for several years. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, of course I do not want to 
take the Senator's time 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is all right; I am trying to be clear 
on the matter. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is very clear about it, and the 
conferees have done the best they could; but these are the cir- 
cumstances : 

In the first place, the matter was not submitted, I think, by 
the Indian Affairs Bureau. It was not estimated for. As I 
remember it, on the floor the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations consented to let it go in and go to conference, 
hoping that it might be taken care of. The committee has done 
its very best to care for it; but, as the Senator knows, it is 
legislation, and it is appropriating for something that has not 
yet been legislated for. The consequence is that we could not 
maintain it when it came to the final pull. I shall be glad to 
cooperate with the Senator in any way that will bring about 
what he wants, but probably it will have to be done in some 
separate legislation under the rules of both House and Senate. 
We can not take care of it in the present measure. It has 
already been agreed upon in conference, and the Senate was 
compelled to recede. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have just read the prelimi- 
nary proposition; and I will have here by Monday the proof 
that this item was included in the settlement, and that it las 
met with the approval of the Department of the Interior and 
the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator is basing his ideas of appro- 
priation op anything that the Interior Department or the Recla- 
mation Service may ask for, I will say that if that were the 
criterion we would appropriate a great deal more than we do. 
I am very glad to have their approval of these matters, and I 
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was very glad to undertake to do what I could with this matter; 
but I think it is entirely idle to attempt now to force it through 
on an appropriation bill, certainly on the measure that is now 
before us. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, it is true that this is an ap- 
propriation bill, and usually these matters have come before the 
Indian Affairs Committee, where they used to make these appro- 
priations; but the new system we have now, which has prac- 
tically destroyed all except one appropriations committee, is so 
confusing, so obstructive of any intelligent consideration of a 
proposition by anybody except the Committee on Appropriations, 
that it is very difficult to tell what is going on until the matter 
is thrown right here on the floor of the Senate. The poor old 
Indian Affairs Committee is just as dead as all the rest of these 
committees are. I do not even know exactly where the room is 
that they occupy. 

Mr. WARREN. I may say to the Senator that the present 
chairman of the Indian Affairs Committee and the ex-chairman 
of the Indian Affairs Committee and others had this bill under 
consideration and acted upon it, so that what the Senator wishes 
to throw on the change in the Appropriations Committee falls 
to the ground. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Perhaps it does. I have already apologized 
for my criticism by saying that I can not understand it yet, but 
I believe my criticism is fair. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
pardon an interruption 

Mr, PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. While the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs is diligent in the performance of his 
duties, it may be remarked that there is not an Indian to be 
taken care of in his State, and the same condition exists in the 
House. The chairman of the House Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs is Mr. Snyper, of the State of New York. There are some 
Mohawks up there, I believe. 

The chairman of the Indian Affairs Committee of the Senate 
is from the State of Missouri, and has no Indians at all in his 
State. So I am not sure that the Senator from Nevada ought 
to object to taking the consideration of that matter away 
from the Indian Affairs Committee and giving it to the care of 
the Senator from Wyoming, who has some immediate concern 
in the future of the Indians. 

Mr. WARREN. I may say to the Senator from Montana that 
the ex-chairman of the Senate Indian Affairs Committee, who 
was one of the members of this conference committee, and 
who has sat not only through the consideration of the bill but 
in conference, is the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]; and 
there is probably no man living, outside of those living entirely 
with the Indians, who knows more about Indian bills that have 
been taken care of heretofore in the Senate than does the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And, Mr. President, Mr. Carrer, a Member 
of the House, who was on this conference committee, was chair- 
man of the Indian Affairs Committee over there, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Carter is another member of the con- 
ference committee. Men could hardly be selected to serve on 
a conference committee who knew more about it than those 
that were selected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to subscribe to everything 
the Senator has said in commendation of the ability and the 
sympathy of the Senator from Kansas [{[Mr. Curtis] with all 
Indian problems. I was referring to the fact that we must trust 
now to the representative of the Indian Affairs Conimittee upon 
the general Committee on Appropriations, the chairman of the 
Indian Affairs Committee, who has not any Indians in his State 
at all. . 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have no doubt that the Senator from 
Kansas would support every proposition of benefit to the 
Indians, as he always has; and if this matter had been brought 
before the Indian Affairs Committee and there discussed, and 
he had become familiar with it, I have no doubt that he would 
have supported it more actively in conference. When, how- 
ever, we used to do business for Indians through the Indian 
Affairs Committee, instead of through men from New York and 
Missouri, there were quite a number of men on the Indian 
Affairs Committee who were from States where they have In- 
dians. In fact, I think two-thirds of the members of the 
Indian Affairs Committee were from States where they look 
after Indians. I do not know exactly how many members of 
the Appropriations Committee are from States where they look 
after Indians, but I venture to say that not one-fifth of them 
are from States that have any material work to do with 
Indians. 


Mr. President, if the Senator will 
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This amendment was put in the bill in the committee, and, 
not being a member of the Appropriations Committee, I do not 
know exactly who put it in the bill. I do not know whether 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr,. Curtis] put it in or not, but it 
was in the bill when it came to the Senate, and it takes care 
of the agreement made by the Department of the Interior with 
this irrigation district. I assume that an amendment of that 
kind was not put in the bill unless it was considered by the 
committee that put it in. The amendment was unanimously 
adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. ODDIE. I wish to say that I offered this amendment on 
the floor of the Senate on January 11. It was included in this 
bill as it passed the Senate. I am in complete accord with the 
views expressed by my colleague on this matter, and I hope the 
Senate will insist on this amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course the Senator from Wyoming does 
not desire his bill held up on this matter. That is perfectly 
natural. I know well enough that if the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations had been the only committee that had to do with 
this matter this amendment would have stayed there, because 
they put it there; but when our Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, which has a few western men on it, has to go over 
and agree with an Appropriation Committee of the House, con- 
sisting of 33 members, only 2 of whom are from arid land 
States, and then we have to recede because it is a matter that 
affects only one little section of one State, we are dropping into 
a policy that eventually is going to affect practically all of 
these reclamation projects and Indian lands out in the West. 
It is going further than that. When we get the agricultural! 
appropriation bill before conferees consisting of members of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House, we are going to find 
the same arbitrary disposition manifested on the part of the 
conferees there. They will not care for any little appropriation 
attempting to protect cotton from the boll weevil in the South, 
because four-fifths of the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House do not know anything about that subject. 
They will not care anything about protecting against hog cholera, 
because they do not have much hog cholera in New York City. 
They will not be at all interested in the destruction of preda- 
tory animals throughout the West, or the destruction of coyotes 
that are running rabid through the State of Washington now 
by the thousands, That is away out in the State of Washing- 
ton. It is too far away for consideration by conferees who live 
in the State of New York and the other Eastern States. That 
is what we are drifting to, and we might as well recognize it. 
We should repeal the new rule that turns over all appropria- 
tions to one committee. 

I know that the Senator from Wyoming is doing the best he 
can, and it is our duty to help him. I do not see any way in 
which we are ever going to help him in this matter exeept by 
standing by the amendments of the Senate and letting him go 
back over there and say: ‘“‘ Now, here, if we are going to have 
legislation you will have to be a little more reasonable in the 
matter, and you can not expect us to recede from everything 
that is done over there.” We might just as well have an issue 
in regard to it now as later. If this body is to be informed, 
every time we have to recede, that it is by reason of the arbi- 
trary rules of the House, it seems to me it is time for us to say 
that such rules of the House will have to be amended or we 
must stop trying to do business with them. 

We have heard, time and time again, that the reason our 
conferees have such great difficulty in agreeing with the con- 
ferees of the House is that under their rules the conferees can 
not agree. 

This amendment is not a small matter. It is a matter of 
great importance. There is no doubt about that. It is a mat- 
ter which affects one of the greatest irrigation districts in this 
country, which was one of the first established. It is named 
after the late Senator Newlands, who was the real father of 
the irrigation law, the man who fought for it for 10 years in 
the House of Representatives, who fought for it under the 
most bitter criticism, and frequently under bitter ridicule. The 
men who have gone on that project have been mistreated from 
the very day they entered, and the Government now recognizes 
that fact. The Reclamation Service has been attempting for 
several years to force these men to pay $182,000, which they 
now admit they do not owe. The service proposes to accept 
about half that amount. 

A written proposition from the Secretary of the Interior has 
gone to the directors of that irrigation district, agreeing to 

| accept half of that amount, and agreeing also to have the In- 
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of the drainage of that district, and this amendment was put in 
for the purpose of enabling them te carry out this settlement 
they have had with that district. The proposition is about to be 
submitted to a vote of the district in aecordance with the laws 
of the State ef Nevada, and then, after all that trouble is gone 
to. after this litigation has lasted several years, after the peo- 
ple in that distriet have prepared to call their election, for the 
Congress of the United States to refuse to make an initial ap- 
propriation of $2,500 te allow them to carry out their agree- 
ment with the entrymen of that district is toe unreasonable to 
require much further argument. 

The whole thing about the matter is simply this, the con- 
ferees on behalf of the House know nothing on earth abeut irri- 
gation or about Indians, and they do not care anything about 
them. They have simply dismissed it from their minds by 
saying, “* We will net agree to it. It is an amendment from the 
Senate.” 

Mr. WARREN. May I interrupt the Senator to say that I 
think the Recor» will show that this amendment was offered 
on the floor by the Senator’s colleegue [Mr. Oppre], although, 
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of course, 1 may be mistaken. I think it will shew that I | 


stated at the time that it -was legislation, but that it could go 
in by unanimous consent, and we would try to protect it. If I 
erred at all, L erred in letting it ge in, beeause I knew it was 
lezisiation; but 1 erred because of my wish to do what the 
Senator wants—to have this legislation passed. We have faith- 
fully performed our duty, and we have been compelled to re- 
cede. It seems to me that the better plan fer the Senator is 
to pursue the course which has already been started, with a 
special bill. We can make the appropriation, even in a defi- 
ciency bill, if we can get it threugh in season, and thus ac- 
complish what the Senator wants. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Oppus] 
offered his bill before this bill eame out of the committee. The 
committee had my colleague’s bill before it at the time they 
considered this appropriation bill. 

Mr. WARREN. It was against the rule to put it in. 

Mr. PITTMAN. This amendment is net in the exact words 
of iny colleague’s bill. The committee must have considered it, 
beeause it is net in the exact words of that bill. Phe amend- 
ment was net put in on the floor of the Senate. It was put in 
by the committee and was passed by the Senate without com- 
ment. It is not subject to objection. 

Mr. WARREN. I have said to the Senator that it was 
offered on the floor and accepted without any consideration 
whatever by any member of the committee, except that the 
chairman was willing to let it go in for further consideration. 
This is my remembrance of it. However, the action was taken 
a long time ago. 

Mr. PITTMAN. TI de not knew what the Recorp shows about 
it, one way or the other, but I do know that the amendment was 
the one authorized by the Department of the Interior, and I 
know that it is the one which is embraved in their agreement, 
an agreement signed by the Secretary of the Interior with the 
irrigation district under the Newlands project. and I know that 
if that amendment is not retained in this bill, the whole, un- 
derstanding will fall, and litigation will proceed in that dis- 
trict. I will examine and read the Rrcorp to the Senate in 
a few minutes. 

I think that if this matter were presented to the House con- 
ferees, as it may be presented, the’ House conferees would 
realize that they were doing an injustice. not alone to the 
homesteaders out on that project, but that they were doing 
an injustice to the Department. of the Interior; that they were 
forcing both those homesteaders and. the Government itself into 
litigation which they have both been trying their best to aveid. 
In other words, unless this amendment is adopted, this agree- 
ment will fall, and if that agreement falls. the Department of 
the Interior, under the existing law, will attempt to collect from 
those on the 70,000 acres this entire amount. They have started 
collecting it, and attorneys for the irrigation district have been 
authorized to start suits for injunction. Everyone has been 
trying his best to arrive at an agreement which would prevent 
that litigation, and after months and months of action on the 
matter, in which agents have come on here representing the 
directors of this district, in which the representatives of the 
State have participated for weeks in trying to bring this settle 
ment about we brought it about. Now, when the authoriza- 
tion of law has been passed by the United States Senate, the 
Senate conferees are willing to let it go like this, without any 
further effort with the conferees of the House. 

I do not believe that the conferees of the House really under- 
stand the necessity which. caused the introduction ef that 
amendment. If they did, I do not think they would hesitate a 
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moment to agree to it, and I think they ought to have a chance 
to understand it and work on it. 

T ask leave, Mr. President, to place in the Recorp two or 
three letters from the irrigation district and from the depart- 
ment bearing on this subject. I will not try to get them out of 
the file at the present time, but there are two or three of them 
I want te put in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Rxcorp. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to correct the ehair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations in connection with an 
error into which he fell. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds, 
if he will allow me to interrupt him, he is privileged, of course, 
to make the correetion, but I should have made it myself had 
he not intended doing so. The amendment of which he has 
spoken, I find, was put on the bill by the subcommittee and not 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is, the amendment which I have been 
discussing was put on the bill in the committee? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. I have refreshed my memory. The 
truth is that the Senator, though not intentionally, has helped 
my memory to become somewhat confused by delaying the con- 
ference report for several days. I thought I was stating the 
fact in reference to the amendment, but I now wish to muke 
the correction. 

Mr. PITTMAN. TI am not surprised that the Senator is con- 
fused, as all of us are, in view of the rather unusual character 


| of the proceedings of late; but I did not remember the amend- 


ment being offered on the floor, and in looking the matter up 
I find that it was adopted as one of the committee amendments 
and not as one offered on the floor. 

Mr. President, I will be compelled to oppose the adoption 
of this partial conference report, for the reasons I have stated. 
Under the rules the amendment can not be acted upon sepa- 
rately. Therefore, the report should be sent back to the con- 
ference committee. I think we are entitled to suppert in this 
matter from every Western Senator. 





APPENDIX. 
CHARGES ON TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Usrrep Srares RECLAMATION SERVICER, 
Washington, D. C.. December 5, 1906. 
Mr. L. H. Ta¥vor, 
Salt Lake City. 


Pear Sin: My letter of Decenrber 3 in reply to yours of Novenrber 
18 concerning the charges on the Truckee-Carson project referre to 
yeur statement that the $26 fixed as the cost of the project per acre 
ineluded maintenance. 

On July 16, 1904, im a report signed by A. P. Davis, Geo. Y. 
Wisner, W. H. Sanders, J. Hf.: Quinton, and yourself, the statement 
was made that “the irrigation of 375,000 acres under the project, 
ineluding mainterance for 10 years, is estimated at $9,375,000, or $u5 
per acre.” 

In our letter of July 27, 1904, asking the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a public notice as to the charges, I increased the total 
cost to $26 per acre and refrained from referring to the question of 
maintenance as it did not seem advisable to commit ourselves upon this 
point, upon the estimates made in advance of the completion in any 
important part of the work. 

The report of the board estimated the cost of the work at $8,000,000 
and the operation and maintenance for 10 years at $1,375,000. The 
aeeuracy of the estimate of cost made at that time can not now be 
fully verified as to the work already completed with the data at hand 
in this office. 

I suggest that at your earliest convenience you consider this matter 
and make report also on recommending a definite cost in two items, 
namely, building charge and operation and maintenance charge, for 
use in commection with the notice to be issued this winter as to water 
right applications for the lands to which water can be furnished next 
spring. 

It is desired that these figures be such as to secure the return to 
the reclamation fund of the amount expended, due consideratien being 
giver te the probable cost of the remainder of the work necessary for 
the complete project. , 

Very truly, yours, (Signed) i. H. Newe..; 
Chief Engineer. 


FARM UNITS AND IRRIGABLE AKPAS. 


DEPARTMENT or THe INTERIOR. 
UNITED STATES RecLAMATION SerVIVE 
Washington, D. C.. March 5, 199m 
Mr. L. H. Tayvor, 
Fatlon, Mev. 


Dear Six: In view of the near approach of the opening of the ir- 


rigating season and the possible delay in obtaining formal announce- 
ment required by the reclamation act in regard to farm units and 
irrigable areas, you are instructed to vive general notice that you will 
be ready to furnish water at the beginning of the irrigation seasen for 


all lands on the farm unit plats now submitted, limited by beneficial 
use, and not exceeding the amount to be fixed in the water-right appli- 
cation of acre-feet per acre per annuin. 

The first installment of the charges for building the works ($2.20) per 


acre will be due and payable at the local land office Deeember 1, 1907, 
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for all lands shown on these farm unit plats for both private land and 
land subject to the provisions of the reclamation act, whether or not 
water is used thereon. Water should be furnished to all such lands 
if desired by the entrymen or owners at the opening of the irrigation 
season; but after 30 days from the issuance of public notice by the 
Secretary of the Interior, no water will be furnished to any land 
unless the owner or entryman has filed in the local land office an ap- 
plication for a water right, 

The operation and maintenance charges will be fixed as soon after 
the end of the irrigation season as practicable, and due notice of the 
charges and date of payment will be given. A minimum charge of 
40 cents per acre per annum for operation and maintenance charges 
will be payable for all lands shown on the farm unit plats whether 
water be used thereon or not. 

You will give this notice as great publicity as possible, and it is de- 
sired that you send individual notices to this effect to all entrymen 
and owners of lands to be irrigated and shown on the farm unit plats 
to be now subject to water-right applications. 

A. P. Davis, 


Very truly yours, 
Acting Chief Engineer. 


JANUARY 11, 1922. 
Hon. BE. C. 


First 


FINNEY, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We are in receipt of yours of December 24 and have de- 
layed veplying thereto until such time as the board of directors of the 
Truckee-Carson irrigation district could meet and take up the matters 
contained in your communication. 

lhe board of directors held an adjourned regular meeting on Monday, 
the 9th instant, and after a lengthy discussion of the matters con- 
tained in your letter have by resolution authorized us, as the district’s 
attorneys, to take such steps as we deem advisable to prevent the United 
States Reclamation Service from crediting the sum of approximately 
$15,600 to the operation and maintenance deficit that accrued between 
the years 1906 and 1917, both inclusive, instead of crediting such sum 
to the operation and maintenance cost that will be incurred during the 
irrigation season of 1922. This sum of approximately $15,600 is the 
difference between the 1921 collections and accruals, which amount to 
approxmately the sum of $122,700, and the actual cost of operation and 
maintenance of the system of works in the season of 1921, amounting 
to the approxmate sum of $107,100, 

Please do not construe the action of the board of directors of the 
district in authorizing us to take such steps as we deem advisable to pre- 
vent arbitrary action by the United States Reclamation Service in credit- 
ing the said sunr to the operation and maintenance deficit that accrued 
prior to the year 1917, notwithstanding the plain and, we think, positive 
provisions of section 5 of the extension act, which in part provides : 

“If the total amount of operation and maintenance charges and pen- 
alties collected for any one irrigation season on any project shall ex- 
ceed the cost of operation and maintenance of the project during that 
irrigation season, the balance shall be applied to a reduction of the 
charge on the project for the next irrigation season, and any deficit 
incurred may likewise be added to the charge for the next irrigation 
season ” 
as being a determination to disregard any opportunity to amicably ad- 
just the matter, but merely to insure the holding of the excess collec- 
tions and accruals of the season 1921 in abeyance until the water users 
and the board of directors are convinced that the Reclamation Service 
will not enter into an equitable adjustment of the collections of the 
operation and maintenance deficit. 

It is not the desire nor sentiment of the board of directors or of the 
water users of the Truckee-Carson irrigation district to avoid or quibble 
over the payment of any Liability that they have incurred through the 
United States Reclamation Service and which they have received the 
benefits of. The sentiment of the board of directors is, however, that the 
operation and maintenance deficit was incurred for the benefit of not only 
some 5,000 acres of Government Indian lands now in the project, but 
also for the benefit of hundreds or thousands of other prospective and 
contemplated settlers in the Newlands reclamation project and if, as 
we are informed, the total cultivated area is now approximately 70,000 
acres in the district as against a contemplated 206,000 acres to be 
brought into the project, an attempt to place the collection of the 
entire sum upon the holders of the 70,000 acres in the irrigation dis- 
trict and excluding the Indian lands and public lands to be hereafter 
settled seems unreasonable and unjust, 

Referring to that portion of your said letter wherein you state that 
you will be pleased to bear from us with an expression of the views of 
the Truckee-Carson irrigation district and ourselves as to the possi- 
bility of making a satisfactory agreement embodying— 

(1) The payment of the entire operation and maintenance deficit at 
the end of the 20 years by the district ; 


(2) The question of the return of the money to be expended for 
tunnel repairs on the Truckee Canal ; 
(3) The payment by the landowners of the Truckee-Carson irriga- 


tion district of an equitable share of the cost of construction of the 
Spanish Springs Reservoir, should it be found possible to construct the 
same > 

(4) The assumption by the district of operation and maintenance and 
construction paymeots in order to remove the present liens upon the 
lands and to enable farm loans to be secured; and 

(5) An adjustment of the cost of Fernley drainage along the lines 
recommended by the Fortier and Bixby report on the Newlands project 
of August, 1921. 

We have to say that— 

(1) The board of directors of the Truckee-Carson irrigation district 
does not feel that the operation and maintenance deficit should be paid 
by the Truckee-Carson irrigation district or the water users included 
therein, but believe that the same should be repaid to the reclamation 
tund through the collection of the same as a construction charge placed 
against lands contemplated to be settled upon in the Newlands reclama- 
tion project when ample storage facilities have been acquired to replace 
the original storage contemplated in Lake Tahoe. Or if such proposi- 
tion does not meet with the approval of your department the board of 
directors and the water users of the district will be very glad to hear 
from you relative to the spreading of the operation and maintenance 
proportionately over all of the entered and unentered lands of the New- 
iands reclamation project as it will exist 20 years from now, the time 
ihat you suggest that the payment of the operation and maintenance 
deticit commence 

(2) and (3) Referring to the embodying in the agreement the return 
aft cost of repairs ou the tunnel on deferred payments, we understand 
that the character of work to be done has not as yet been decided upon 
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and until such information is available, together with the estimated 
cost of the work and whether or not it constitutes repairs or construc- 
tion, it seems premature to discuss the same, and we think that the 
same situation exists relative to the return of any portion of the cost 
of construction of the Spanish Springs reservoir. 

4) As to the assumption by the irrigation district of the operation 
and maintenance and construction payments, we refer you to our letter 
dated September 27, 1920, to Mr. John F. Richardson, pret manager, 
and the letter of Director A. P. Davis, dated November 2, 1920, ad- 
dressed to us in reply thereto, wherein Mr, Davis stated that it would 
be better for the district to wait a few years until the reclamation 
service had had a chance to settle, if possible, the storage situation, 
construct at least a part of the much needed drainage channels, and 
secure settlement of a larger part of the lands than are now under 
cultivation. It is our understanding that the board of directors and 
the water users of the district are still desirous of taking over the 
operation of the operation and maintenance and would be glad to hear 
from you relative to the present attitude of the United States Reclama- 
tion Service in that respect, and also as to taking over the collection 
of the construction cost, so that the matter can be discussed and put 
to a vote of the landowners of the district. 

(5) As to an adjustment of the cost of Fernley drainage along the 
lines recommended by the Fortier and Bixby report, we do not have a 
copy of the report at hand. This matter seems to be one which should 
be adjusted between the local water users and we are not in a position 
to advise you at this writing of the desires of the board relative 
thereto, as we believe the matter has not been called to our attention 
and has not, we believe, been discussed. Such an adjustment would, 
of course, be subject to the will of the voters of the district. 

We heartily indorse and adopt, and believe that the board of directors 
of the Truckee-Carson irrigation district and the water users would 
likewise indorse and adopt your statement that the ensuing five years 
will be very critical ones in the project's history, and that it is im- 
portant that all cooperate intensely and harmoniously in order to fully 
realize the plans which both the district and the United States desire 
to accomplish for the advancement of the Newlands project, and be- 
lieve that the first step in securing such cooperation and harmony is # 
fair and just settlement of issues that seem to have reached a crisis. 
The work of the United States Government in making it possible to 
reclaim, settle, and cultivate the vast areas of land in the Newlands 
reclamation project is fully realized and appreciated, we believe, by each 
and every individual living in the Newlands reclamation project, and 
hence it is the earnest desire of the board of directors, as representa 
tives of all of these settlers, homesteaders, and landowners, to reach 
an amicable adjustment of the operation and maintenance deficit and 
other problems that now and will hereafter arise, and to this end 
we earnestly urge that you authorize and direct that the excess ac- 
cruals of the year 1921, aggregating approximately the sum of $15,600, 
be held in abeyance for a period of 90 days in order that full con 
sideration may be given by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
equities of the request of an adjustment along the lines contained in 
this letter or in our letter addressed to Mr. John F. Richardson, 
project manager at Fallon, under date of November 16, 1921, and 
arrangements be made for a thorough discussion of all of the phases 
of the situation with the Nevada Senators and Congressman in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and such others as may be desired. 

As hereinbefore stated, the homesteaders, settlers, and landowners 
of the irrigation district do not desire to have this matter litigated 
for numerous reasons which affect both the district and the United 
States Reclamation Service, and we assure you that such litigation will 
only be resorted to when the prospects of an amicable adjustment of the 
operation and maintenance deficit is beyond possibility. 

We call your attentien to a letter addressed to us under date October 
25, 1920, from Director A. P. Davis. wherein it is stated: 

“You are advised that the Reclamation Service is not at present at- 
tempting to collect from the Truckee-Carson irrigation district any 
deficit in the operation and maintenance account which arose prior to 
the passage of the extension act of August 13, 1914 (38 Stat. 686), 
and that any future arrangement made for that purpose will be pre 
ceded by appropriate notice to the district so that it may have full 
ery to take such action in the matter as it may consider 
advisable.” 

And ask if you will go a step farther and give us assurance by wire 
that a disposition of .the excess accruals over actual cost of operation 
and fhaintenance for 1921 will be held in complete abeyance for a period 
of 90 days in order that an adjustment may be made to the satisfac 
tion of the United States Government and to the landowners and 
settlers in the Truckee-Carson irrigation district, and that the reclama 
tion fund may be repaid through such adjustment as provided by law. 

We are forwarding a copy of this letter to the project manager at 
Fallon, Nev., for his information, and likewise a copy to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress of this State in Washington. 

Respectfully, 
Cooks#, Frenca & STODDARD. 
By Roy W. SrTopparp. 


Mr. WARREN. I move the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator will yield for just one ques- 
tion, I want to submit a matter to him. The bill as it passed 
the Senate appropriated, on page 93, $100,000 for the continued 
investigation of the feasibility of water storage on the lower 
Colorado River for irrigation, and other purposes, and related 
problems. The Senate receded from that amendment and ac- 
cepted an amendment of the House in the following language ; 

For the continued investigation of the feasibility of irrigation, water 
storage, and related problems on the Colorado River and investigation 
of water sources of said river, $100,000. 

There is an addition to the language as found in the bill as 
passed by the Senate. It goes beyond the idea of discovering, if 
possible, sources of storage for irrigation, and goes into the 
investigation of the water sources of the river. I wondered why 
the amendment was changed to include that language. 

Mr. WARREN. Those who considered that the matter was 
larger than the “ lower Colorado” struck out the word “ lower” 
and added the words which the Senator has repeated, so that 
the whole subject of the sources and storage of the water of the 
Colorado would be considered. 





Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am constrained 
to oppose the adoption of this partial report of the conference 
committee, and i may say in this connection that I de not see 
any very good reason for acceding to the partial report. We 
make no progress on the matter at all. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is mistaken about that. As I 
have tried to explain to him and others, the House rule re- 
quires that anything that is considered obnoxious to it, even 
though put on in the Senate, has to go back to the House for 
indorsement. We had agreed upon perhaps twenty-odd items 
which are required to go back to the House for acceptance, and 
those, of course, can be reported to the House and adopted, and 
it will bring it down to the matters actually in disagreement. 
There is progress being made, and it is the usual way. It has 
always been the practice ever since I have been in the Senate 
that where there can not be a full agreement on appropriation 
bills and where we are trying on the part of the Senate to main- 
tain those things which we have put in, this action is required. 
If we could immediately concede everything the House asked 
for, we could get a full report at once and not have a partial 
report. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is it not true that by the process which 
the Senator from Wyoming has just described, where the Sen- 
ate puts in what may be called legislation, or what the House 
might interpret to be legislation, but which the Senate, for rea- 
sons sufficient to itself, adopts as a part of the bill, and it goes 
back to the House, the result of the procedure which the Sena- 
tor describes is to deny the Senate a conference upon those 
matters? 

Mr. WARREN. Not exactly as the Senator puts it. It would 
if it were abused. I have objected to that system, and I object 
to it now, and I expect we shall get some change; but it will 
require action on the part of both Houses perhaps to get a 
change. The proposition is this: That when my colleagues 
and I go into conference with a bill we simply say, “Is this 
to be a full and free conference?” The House conferees say, 
“Yes; except that we may have to go back and get the approval 


of,the House as to some items, but we will move en bloe for | 


these recessions, and they will be made.” That has been the 
practice so far, as far as the Committee on Appropriations is 
concerned. There is always a chance of some one item or two 
being held up, but aside from that, never since the change in 
the House rules has there been anything further on the part 
of the Committee on Appropriations than one or two amend- 
Inents, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. To put it in a different form, the posi- 
tion of the House conferees is that under the House rules they 
have no authority to agree to these matters at all in conference. 
They have to take them back and get the immediate, direct 
action of the House. it seems to me that is a cemplete denial 
of the principle of a conference. 

Mr. WARREN. 
agreements, and we have thought it better for the present, until 
matiers get straightened out on the other side, to go on in that 


May I ask a question of the Senator | 
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In a way, yes; but there have been tentative | 


form, and so far we have been very successful in getting agree- | 


ments, 
Mr. POINDEXTER. As I understand the Senator. he ex- 

pects that some different system will have to be worked out? 
Mr. WARREN. I think so. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


| $100,000 


Of course, I can understand per- | 


fectly well that if this could be cut up into three or four differ- | 


ent subjects, reducing the number of oppositions each time, it 
would be much more easily possible to get an eventual agree- 
ment. That is the only advantage I can see in dividing a thing 
up and considering it piecemeal. 

Of course, opposition to reports of this kind always comes 
from somebody who is dissatisfied with the action with respect 
to some particular item. My dissatisfaction arises particularly 
with reference to the item of the bill for the continuance of the 
work of construction of what is known as the trausmountain 
road in the Glacier National Park. Notwithstanding the fact 
that for years an effort was made to secure recognition for this 
most desirable highway, which will be the most scenic highway 
in America when completed, if not in the world, it was put off 
until finally, after repeated recommendations from the Park 
Service, an appropriation of $100,000 was made last vear, and 
the work is under way. A recommendation was | by the 
Budget Committee, after every effort to pare down io the bone, 
for a similar appropriation for this very worthy project, but 
the House of Representatives. pursuent to a policy of economy, 
with reference to which I shall have something additional 
Say presently, notwithstanding the faet that the work was 


ie 


under way and that which had been done would suffer more or 


to | 











less by reason of the fact that it was not continued, made an 
appropriation of $50,000 only. The Senate very promptly and 
very commendably raised it to the amount recommended in the 
Budget, $100,000. I have no doubt that the Senate conferees 
have done the very best they can to secure the acquiescence of 
the House in the Senate amendment, but it is cut to $65,500, a 
reduction of something over 334 per cent. 

With it, Mr. President, is an appropriation of a similar char- 
acter with similar results in the Mount Rainier National Park, 
in Washington. Concerning the origin of this work, I am not 
fully advised, but in that connection an amendment for an 
appropriation of $45,000 for the completion of widening 3 miles 
of the Nisqually Glacier to Paradise Valley Road was made 
by the Senate. This was cut to $21,800. 

Mr. President, I desire to remark that last night there came 
in my mail an advertisement by the American Bar Association 
of the forthcoming meeting of that association at San Fran- 
cisco. With it is presented a schedule of rates which will be 
offered by the railroad companies, and, as is usual in such 
cases, inducements are made to take trips to places of interest. 

The circular advises those who desire to make the trip that they 
will have an opportunity to return by way of the Canadian 
Pacific, afferding them an opportunity to view the seenery of 
the Canadian Rockies, and particularly to step off at the cele- 
brated Lake Louise. 

In the summer of 1920 we went to San Francisco to attend 
the Democratic National Convention, and my recollection is that 
there were some half dozen members of this body who, thus 
induced by advertisement and other means, returned to the Kast 
by way of the Canadian Rockies, and enjeyed the scenery that 
was afforded by that trip. 

No one knows anything about the Mount Rainier National 
ark or the Glacier National Park, or at least the great bulk 
of the people of this country know practically nothing about 
those parks, and yet the Glacier National Park is separated 
from the Canadian Rockies by nothing except the arbitrary 
international boundary line. The country is exactly the same. 
The attractions are exactly the same. The glaciers are there 
in aS great abundance upon our side of the line as they ure 
upon the other side of the line. The lakes are as beautiful 
south of the line as they are north of the line. The forests ure 
just as attractive, both with respect to magnitude and with 
respect to variety. In other words, Mr. President, the condi- 
tions are substantially the same, as, indeed, they are in the 
Mount Rainier National Park. The only diffieulty about the 
matter is that Canada spends money in order to build roads in 
these parks and to advertise their beauties, and thus attract to 
her parks on the other side of the line the tourist travel which 
ought to be confined to our own country. 

Mr. President. this is a matter that is of national concern. 
It is not a local matter at,all. We are endeavoring every yeur 
to divert to this country of ours the tourist travel from Huro- 
pean countries, endeavoring to urge the people to “ see America 
first.” But what is the use of doing all that kind of thing 
unless we can offer them the same attractions, unless we can 
open up these parks by roads and trails, so as to make them 
available? } 

Who was it over in the other branch of the Congress, I should 
like to inquire, who knows so much about this matter as to 
justify the reduction in the estimates, in the first instance, from 
to $50,000, and then afterwards to stand upon the 
amount that was finally agreed upon, $65,000, and in the case 
of road construction in the Mount Rainier National Park to 
reduce it from $45,000 to $21,800? I am advised by the Park 
Service that all this was done against their earnest protest, 
They used every persuasion they could to hold these figures. 
What reason is there, what reason can be assigned for this 
action? We must act some way or other on some substantial 
evidence. 

Mr. WARREN. 
questions to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not intend them 
rected personally to the Senator, but I shall be glad to have him 
unswer them. 

Mr. WARREN. 
Members of Congress who are supposed 
things. The bill came to us, as the Senator has seen it, Appro- 
priating $50.000 for this item. We had the regular estimates, 
and, without going any further, the Senate committee increased 
the amount up to the full estimates in every case as to Govern- 
ment parks, including the one in which the Senator is partieu- 
larly interested. We were met by strong resistance on the part 
of the conferees from the House, one gentleman from Idaho, 
one gentleman from Oklahoma, and one gentleman from Mich 
igan. They were not disposed to relent si all, but 
days’ wrestling with them we compromised 
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hundred and some odd thousand dollars, which we had added to 
all of the park items, down to $115,000, and agreed to leave it 
to the director, Mr. Mathers, of the National Park System, or 
his assistant, to see that we might get even-handed, unpreju- 
diced justice as far as we could do so, and the Senator now has 
the result before him. 

Of course, I am sorry to see it done, but it was the only way 
we had any hope of arriving at an agreement. Therefore there 
was $12,500 added to the item to which the Senator has re- 
ferred, The fact that there was a certain amount appropriated 
last year and the year before that does not mean anything 
except that the House has attempted to reduce the entire bill. 
We had about 115 or 120 disagreements, and I think every one 
of them, with the possible exception of two or three, are in the 
matter of amount, where we seek to get more and they seek to 
hold us down to less, 

The Senator, of course, must concede that conferences are in- 
stituted for the reconcilement of differences, and we find it 
impossible, as I think the Senator will find it impossible in a 
conference, to have one side claim all of the amounts which they 
have put in or to maintain their position against all of the 
amounts Which they are resisting. I am aware of these criti- 
cisius, and I never flinch under them, because they are part of 
the game; but I am determined always, when any item is placed 
on a bill in the Senate, to defend it to the last possible point 
where I can succeed in obtaining anything. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will understand per- 
fectly well that nothing I have said and nothing that I shall 
say is in any wise criticism of the Senator from Wyoming, 
representing the Senate or otherwise. 

Mr. WARREN, I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am calling attention to the fact 
that this was the best the Senate conferees could do, and I am 
very glad that we have now from the distinguished chairman 
of the conference committee what I supposed was the situation. 
There was apparently no reason urged for these cuts. The 
total amount, the House conferees said, must come down. They 
did not care about any particular items at all, or about the 
merits of any of the particular items, but the whole thing must 
come down, 

Let me call attention to some more of this policy of economy 
of which the newspapers have told us not a little. Most of 
the items to which I now desire to call attention are still in 
abeyance, and I trust that when the report is finally made we 
shall have no cause to complain. 

lor instance, we are deeply interested in the matter, of 
course, all over the West in the public-land surveys. Years 
elapse often before the man who, before the survey is made, 
goes away out on the frontier and settles is able to get title to 
his land simply because the surveys have not been made. The 
Budget Committee recommended an appropriation of $700,000 
for making public-land surveys. The House thought they had 
better cut it down, that that was a good place to pare, and so 
they cut it down to $600,000, and the Senate committee promptly 
put it back to $700,000, 

The matter of classifying lands by the Geological Survey, so 
that entries may be made under the mineral homestead act, is 
a very important work, a work of special importance in the 
intermountain States. The Budget Committee recommended, as 
I understand, an appropriation of $300,000 for that purpose, 
and the House cut it in two and made 
$150,000, 
recommended for that purpose 
to submit to a cut of $75,000, so that 
reported. 

Now, it will be observed that that is just a splitting of the 
difference between the House amount and the Senate amount. 
There is no reason for it at all. It is just arbitrarily, ap- 
parently, that they cut the amount in two; not that it would do, 
that it would satisfy, that it would be enough to accomplish the 
work, but arbitrarily they split the difference. 

More important, perhaps, than any of these to the people of 
my State are the appropriations for irrigation. I wish to invite 
attention to one or two of those items, The Milk River project, 
in the State of Montana, was one of the first projects under- 
tuken under the reclamation act; indeed, Mr. President, the 
work was prosecuted by the Geological Survey even before the 
passage of the reclamation act in 1892. Unfortunately, after 
the work was entered upon, a long controversy arose with Can- 
ada concerning the distribution of the waters of the streams 
which were to be utilized in the irrigation of the lands to be 
reclaimed. That went on for many years, and eventually re- 
sulted in the negotiation of a treaty: but after the negotiation 
of the treaty a controversy arose concerning its construction, 
which has been pending for nearly 10 years, and only lately 
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was determined by the International Joint Commission. So the 
work has been delayed and the overhead has been accumulating 
and accumulating upon those people until the amount is run- 
ning up to such a sum as that fears are entertained that the 
land, although rich and valuable, will not be able to bear the 
burden which is imposed upon it. 

In that situation of affairs the department recommended an 
appropriation of $890,000 for the prosecution of that work, 
which the House of Representatives proceeded to cut down to 
$340,000, some $600,000 -less than the amount recommended. 
The Senate committee and the Senate promptly put it back to 
the amount recommended. The amendment is now pending in 
the committee, but the policy of economy seems to prevail over 
there, I am afraid, and will deny us the opportunity to get a 
substantial appropriation for the completion of this work. 

The North Platte project in Nebraska and Wyoming is in ex- 
actly the same situation. The Senate was obliged to increase 
the House appropriation from $1,440,000 to $1,690,000. The ap- 
propriation for the Rio Grande project in New Mexico was 
raised $100,000 in the Senate in order to conform to the esti- 
mate. The North Dakota pumping project was raised $30,000 
in the Senate in order, likewise, to make it conform to the 
estimate. The Belle Fourche project in South Dakota was 
raised $30,000. The Senator from Wyoming suffers in exactly 
the same way, for the appropriation for the Riverton project in 
his State, which was recommended to be $1,075,000, which was 
practically cut in two, and $675,000 was appropriated by the 
other House. These items are still in conference. So I eall 
attention to the fact that the vital interests of the West, in 
practically every feature with which this bill deals, are involved 
in his conference report and in such other reports as maybe 
made with reference to the bill. It is a question as to whether 
the Senate is going to be obliged to vield with reference to all 
of these thus vitally important matters. I understand there 
is a policy of economy, but I want the public to know, at least 
in the section of the country from which I come, exactly what 
that policy means for us, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WILtts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish also to suggest to the 
Senator from Wyoming in connection with irrigation appropria- 
tions that, as a matter of fact, there is no real economy in re- 
taining the House figures, because the appropriations are sim- 
ply allotments of moneys in the reclamation fund. That fund 
is not subject to other appropriations, and the estimates, as I 
understand, of the Budget Bureau are based on the amount of 
money that will come into that fund and be available for the 
next fiscal vear. So there is not really any economy in a reces- 
sion from the amendments which the Senate has adopted. The 
Senate simply placed in the bill the amounts which the Budget 
Bureau estimated should be allotted from the reclamation fund 
under these various projects. If the money is there, and it is 
not appropriated for these purposes, it will not be used at all. 
If it is not in the fund, of course, it will not be taken out of 
the General Treasury. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite right about 
that; but, of course, when the statement goes out that the 
appropriations are cut by so much, it does not make any differ- 
ence where the appropriations come from. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to correct the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations in connection with an 
error into which he fell. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds, 
if he will allow me to interrupt him, he is privileged, of course, 
to make the correction, but I should have made it myself had 
he not intended doing so. The amendment of which he has 
spoken, I find, was put on the bill by the subcommittee and not 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is, the amendment which I have been 
discussing was put on the bill in the subcommittee? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. I have refreshed my memory. The 
truth is that the Senator, though not intentionally, has helped 
my memory to become somewhat confused by delaying the con- 
ference report for several days. I thought I was stating the 
fact in reference to the amendment, but I now wish to make 
the correction. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not surprised that the Senator is con- 
fused, as all of us are, in view of the rather unusual character 
of the proceedings of late; but I did not remember the amend- 
ment being offered on the floor, and in looking the matter up 
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I find that it was adopted as one of the committee amendments 
and not as one offered on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Me. PITTMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to 
the report. 

Mic. WARREN. Does the Senater -want a division, or does 
he desire the yeas and nays? However, I do not object. The 
Senator may call for the yeds and nays. 

rhe yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smira] 
to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. NicHoison] and 
vote “ vea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
iransfer my pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
I’'ReLINGHUYSEN]| to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hertin], and vote “ nay.” : 

the roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senivr Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FrLercHer}], I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Crow], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COLT, I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Clorida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the senior Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. BRaANDEGEE], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
ut |{Mr. McLean], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the 
senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
4 zeneral pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
SraNLeY]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New 
Hfampshire [Mr. Keyes], and permit my vote to stand. 

\ir. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I find 
that my pair, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNbERwoop], has 
nor voted, and is not present. I therefore transfer my pair 
vith him to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Peprer}, 
and allow my vote to stand, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). | 


i have a general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas 
|VMr. Ropinson]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrevp], and allow my vote to stand. 
Che result was announced—yeas 30, nays 9, as follows: 
YEAS—30. 





Sall Frelinghuysen McNary Smoot 
tursum Gooding Moses Spencer 
Calder Hale Overman Sterling 
Camerou Jones, Wash. Page Sutherland 
Cappet La Follette Phipps Warren 
Colt Lenroot Poindexter Willis 
Curtis Lodge Rawson : 
Ernst McC umber Shortridge 
NAYS—9. 
Broussard Myers Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Gee ry Oddie Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
NIT 
° NOT VOTING—57. 
Ashurst Glass McLean Smith 
toral Harreld Nelson . Stanfield 
Brandegee Harris New Stanley 
Caraway Harrison Newberry Swanson 
Crow Heflion Nicholson Townsend 
Culberson Hitchcock Norbeck Trammell 
Cummins Johnson Norris Underwood 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Owen Wadsworth 
Dillingham Kellogg Pepper Watson, Ga. 
du Pont Kendrick Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
Mage Keyes Ransdell Weller 
Eikins Ladd Reed Williams 
Vernald MeCormick Robinson 
Pletcher McKellar Shields 
Prance McKinley Simmons 
Che VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum of the Senate has not 
Voted, 
Mr. WARREN. I ask that there may be a call for a quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


fhe roll was called, and the fotiowing Senators answered 
to their names: 
B stl Frelinghuysen Moses Shortridge 
Broussa rd Gerry Myers Smoot 
Bursnus Gooding Oddie Spencer 
Calder Hale Overman Sterling 
Cameron Jones, Wash Page Sutherland 
Capper King Phipps Walsh, Mass 
Colt La Follette Pittman Walsh. Mont. 
Cummins Lodge Poindexter Warren 
Curtis MeCumber Rawson Willis 
Krnst MeNary Sheppard 


SUS 


The Secretary will cali the roll. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the conference report that 
we have before us is one that stalls our business on the part 
of the Appropriations Committee, and has done so for the last 
week. If it is the desire of certain Members of the Senate to 
do that, of course I can not help it. There was a desire on 
the part of a good many Senators to complete the consideration 
of this conference report to-night, so that we might take the 
conference matter up again to-morrow with the House, and, if 
possible, adjourn the Senate over Friday and Saturday, or at 
least over Saturday. It seems to be the opinion of some 
Senators, however, that we ought to remain in session the 
balance of the week. So I now move that the Senate adjourn. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


The motion was agreed to, and (at 6 o'clock and 39 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, March 
31, 1922, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


Thirty-nine Senators have an- 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, March 30, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. 
the following prayer : 


D., offered 


We desire to thank Thee, blessed Lord, that with this day 
there come so much of hope, promise, and good cheer. We are 
grateful that there is strength for our weakness, wisdom for 
our ignorance, food for our hunger, and sunshine for our sorrow 
By Thy power we are preserved in reason and in intelligence 
to appreciate the bounties of our heavenly Father. In us may 
there be a deep desire to know Thy laws and the spirit to ac- 
cept and obey them. Continue to let us feel the sweet attraction 
and blessedness of Thy love and mercy and keep us good and 
happy all the way, through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to propound a unanimous- 
consent request. A few days ago I secured permission of the 
House to extend my remarks in the Recorp. My purpose in 
doing so was not solely that I might embalm my words of 
if occasion arose 
I discovered later 


Mr. TILSON. 


I might send them forth to a waiting world. 


| that unless I obtained special permission those remarks would 


be printed in type so small that I would have to send out with 
them magnifying glasses in grder that the people might read 
them. At the present price of magnifying lenses and the pres- 
ent state of my finances that would be rather inconvenient. I 
therefore ask that those remarks may be printed in the usual 
8-point Recorp type. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that the remarks referred to may be printed in 
8-point type. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the 
House, I here insert some remarks made by me on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth birthday anniversary of Charles W. Hoyt 


of New York, head of the large advertising business known as 

Hoyt’'s Service, Inc. 

The address is as follows: 

PENDING TARIFF LEGISLATION, 

An address by Hon. JoHN Q. TILSON, Representative in Congress from 
Connecticut, delivered at the Hotel Ambassador, New York City, 
March 24, 1922, on the fiftieth birthday anniversary of Charles W. 
Hoyt. 

Mr. Toastmaster, guest of honor, and friends of the guest of 
honor: I am delighted to join in this splendid and well-de®served 
tribute of esteem and admiration to my long-time friend, fellow 
townsman, and fellow Yale man, Charles W. Hoyt. If it had 
not been forbidden by the committee in charge of this occasion, 
I should be tempted to refer to some of the sterling qualities the 
possession of which have placed our friend at the early age of 
50 in the very forefront of a great business profession. Others, 
however, are to have this pleasing privilege, so far as it is to be 
permitted at all. I have been requested to talk to this gather- 
ing of business men on the subject of tariff legislation and its 
effect on business. 

A tariff speech at a birthday celebration might appear to 
some about as inappropriate to the occasion as the speech of 
the old-fashioned political campaigner at a funeral held in the 
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fall of 1896. This particular funeral preceded the election, so 
that no reference is here made to the funeral that followed. A 
goodly number of friends having arrived somewhat early the 
old campaigner—the ruling passion strong even in death—arose 
and solemnly said: 

“Friends and fellow citizens, while awaiting the arrival of 
other friends of the deceased, I wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity to make a few remarks on the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the God-given ratio of 16 to 1.” 

There are a number of points of difference, however, between 
that occasion and this one. The guest of honor is about the 
most alive man I know, and unlike Mark Anthony we have come 
to praise him, not to bury him. Then the tariff question is far 
from being as dead as Julius Cesar or free silver, for issues 
may come and issues may go, but the tariff goes on forever, and 
will continue so long as we are an industrial Nation with stand- 
ards of living for working people higher than those of other 
countries, 

At first glance there may not appear to be a very close rela- 
tionship between tariff legislation and the advertising and 
publishing business, but the connection is actually close and 
vital. It has been charged that the publishing business or, to 
be more exact, that the great daily newspapers of the country 
are hostile to a protective tariff on the ground that such legis- 
lation restricts imports and that the restriction of imports 
injuriously affects advertising. The unreasoning attitude of 
so many of the metropolitan dailies on the subject of the tariff 
lends color to this charge. If true, it is'a short-sighted policy 
on the part of those responsible for it. In the end the pub- 
lishing and advertising business and all other business, except 
importing, will be better and greater if a condition of universal 
prosperity prevails, which can not prevail so long as foreign 
competitors hold sway in the domestic market. 

It has long been my contention that the tariff is neither a 
local nor a party issue, and it should not be made so. It should 
be considered and dischssed when no political campaign is immi- 
nent, so that it may be considered calmly, dispassionately, and 
with a view to ascertaining the possible economic effect rather 
than its effect on the next election. 

Naturally, I can approach the subject only from the stand- 
point of a protectionist, for that is what Iam. As this is not 
a partisan gathering, I think that I ought to say this, so that 
you may be advised and be ready to make such discount of 
what I am about to say as you may judge to be necessary. 

From my viewpoint, the question of whether we have an 
adequately protective tariff resolves itself very largely into the 
question whether we shall continue to produce here in America 
such of the articles we use and consume as we can produce with 
reasonable economy and efficiency. In other words, shall we 
produce what we need or purchase it from some one else? 
We should not attempt to force, by means of protection. the 
growing of tropical fruits in the steam-heated greenhouses of 
New York and New England; and by the same token other in- 
dustries, which by the nature of things belong in the ‘“ hot- 
house ” category, have no place in the protective system. On 
the other hand, where an industry has heretofore thrived or can 
be made to do so by imposing a duty sufficient to equalize labor 
costs it is clearly within the protective principle and should 
have consideration. 

It is not my purpose, however, to enter upon a discussion of 
protective principles, but rather to refer briefly to the present 
tariff situation, its effect upon business, and what the prospects 
for the immediate future are in this direction. 

Our present tariff law went into effect October 3, 1913, and 
therefore had been in force less than 10 months when the war 
broke out in Europe. In these few brief months it was clearly 
demonstrated that the duties provided by it were altogether in- 
adequate in a great number of industries. Destructive foreign 
competition had already begun its deadly work. Then came the 
great World War, enacting and putting into full force the high- 
est protective tarif ever known, being altogether prohibitive in 
a great number of cases. The prosperity that ensued under 
such abnormal conditions was itself abnormal, and brought some 
very unfortunate results, such as extravagance and high cost 
of living, in its train. 

Peace came at last, but the train of consequences once set in 
motion could not be so readily halted as the hostile armies. 
Great industrial disturbances had occurred in almost every 
country in the world and financial chaos reigned supreme in 
some of them. Financial confusion emphasized and increased 
the industrial confusion and still disturbs industrial conditions. 
In this chaotic condition the resumption of the importation of 
foreign goods was somewhat slow and far from uniform, wherein 
lies one serious element of difficulty for us. 


It was the autumn of 1920 before we began to feel the effect 
of serious foreign competition, and then at first only in a com- 
paratively few industries. In the early months of 1921 it was 
being felt more keenly and in an ever-widening circle of indus- 
tries, but still so unequally that although many were seriously 
injured many others appeared to be affected not at all. It was 
at this stage that the Committee on Ways and Means began the 
preparation of the general tariff bill now in the Senate. It was 
not an easy task under the conditions then existing. It was 
difficult to secure information that was not liable to become m‘s- 
information overnight and without notice to the holder. One 
fact, however, stood out censpicuously and became more clear 
with each passing month, and that was that more and more 
industries were suffering and: were suffering more keenly from 
foreign competition. These industries appealed for relief to 
the only source from which relief in such matters can come, 
and Congress, or at least the House of Representatives, teok up 
the task. ' 

Some of those producers who had not yet felt the pressure of 
unequal competition joined in the cry that “we have now be- 
come a creditor Nation,” as if that fact ought to cause us to en- 
joy standing helpless while the foreigner metaphorically cuts 
our throats. It may give voice to a grand and glorious feeling 
to boast that we are now a “creditor Nation,” but if the only 
large factory in a small mill town is compelled to close its doors 
because its foreign competitor is underselling it in the American 
market you will have bard work showing the people who are out 
of work where they gain anything by it. Yes; we have become 
a creditor Nation, and I sincerely hope that we get paid, but 
not at the price of seeing ouT own mills closed and our own labor 
and capital thrown out of employment. 

During the year 1921, especially while the tariff bill was in 
committee and in the House, business was what we might ¢all 
“spotty.” There were some bright spots here and there, and, 
as we all too well recall, some very dark ones. There were so 
many conflicting elements and cross currents that it was not 
easy to fully diagnose the trouble. I would not contend that the 
severe industrial depression caused all the trouble or that the 
lack of adequate protection caused all the depression in industry, 
but after.a somewhat prolonged investigation I am convinced 
that no other one element had more to do in causing and pro- 
longing the slump in business; and I am just as fully convinced 
that the cause must be removed before it will be possible for 
business to fully recover. 

If any of yeu took the trouble to examine carefully the gooids 
you bought er examined during the last Christmas holidays, for 
instance, I warrant that you found a large percentage of the 
articles then offered for sale to be of foreign origin, and that 
condition continues to this day. My friend and fellow towns- 
man, sitting here at my left, A. C. Gilbert, makes, or is equipped to 
make, all kinds of wonderful toys. My friend sitting over there, 
Harry Ives, of Bridgeport, specializes in toy trains, and produces 
the best that can be made. Having children of my own of toy age, 
I have visited a number of toy places in New Haven, New York, 
and Washington, and have there found more toys made in Ger- 
many than I found made in New Haven, Bridgeport, and ali the 
other toy towns combined. The company over which Walter Camp, 
the friend of all of us, presides makes clocks in New Haven— 
that is, when there is a market for them. There have not been 
very many made during the past year. One of the former work- 
men of this company, while unable to find another job, had some 
leisure on his hands, so it occurred to him to investigate where 
the clocks were coming from that were being sold in New 
Haven. He found that there, under the shadow of the smokeless 
stacks of the New Haven Clock Co., there were more German 
clocks being offered’ for sale than of all the different American 
clock makers combined, 

A few months ago I was in Kansas City, and while there I 
spent more than an hour one day in a large sporting goods store 
that would do credit to Fifth Avenue. A large proportion of 
the goods carried in the store were of the kind for the manufac- 
ture of which the States of Connecticut, New York, and New 
Jersey are particularly noted. It was a matter of deep regret 
to me to find American articles, one after another, being re- 
placed by foreign articles, and that this was being done very 
rapidly in this class of merchandise. The reason given was 
that German goods can be bought so cheaply that the profit in 
selling them is too large and too tempting to be resisted. TI in- 
quired as to whether these goods were sold to the consumer at 
a price much below that of the comparable American article, 
and was informed that this was not at all necessary. On ac- 
count of the much smaller profit on the American articles, T, 
was told that few were sold except when specially asked for by 
a customer, 
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The resultant effect of a large number of instances like the 
ones referred to is forcibly Ulustrated in a letter received by me 
vesterday from a large manufacturer of cutlery, scissors, and 
surgical instruments in New Jersey. A part of the letter reads 
as follows: 


. 


Ifere are some interesting facts regarding these nippers. Since 
iast January, when I met with your committee in Washington, we have 
not produced a single pair, although our business prior to that time 
on this item was very large. The reason, I hardly need explain, is 
that the German goods have driven us from the market, and this de- 
partment of our plant is shut down. : 

This is also true of our manufacture of solid steel scissors. I think 
I am safe in saying that since January, 1921, there has not been a 
single pair of steel scissors completely manufactured in the city of 
Newark. There have been possibly some very small quantities com- 
pleted from stock which were on hand, but to take a piece of steel and 
start from the beginning to make scissors, [ am very certain has not 
been done since the date above mentioned. 

There were in this city approximately 3,000 men employed in 
griading and finishing, and the manufacture of cutlery, especially of 
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scissors, Was rapidly growing. To-day these men are walking the 
streets in search of employment or have drifted into other trades. 7 
Ilow can we expect to have our national business prosperous if | 


this condition exists in the various manufacturing industries in the 
country? T am not interested in the German manufacturer or in the 
German importer, who is rapidly growing rich at the expense of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and American working people. I have tried very 
hard to explain to a great many of our workmen who come back to us 
seeking employment that it is impossible for us to make these goods and 
compete with Germany. They can not understand why the German 
factories should be running overtime and the German goods selling 
in this market while they have to seek work of any kind in order to 
live. 

I have referred to these specific instances as illustrations only. 
Multiply by 1,000 and you will have begun to figure out one of 
the reasons why business has tarried so long in the slough of 
despond. Business has been and still is sick in the industrial 
sections of the country. The best medicine I know for the dis- 
ease is a good stiff dose of the good old protective-tariff remedy. 

In my illustrations I bave referred to Gernrany, so you may 
wonder how it is that Germany, so recently and so completely 
overwhelmed by her enemies, can so quickly rise again and 
become an effective competitor. Remember that Germany was 
not devastated and that her industrial equipnrent was in many 
respects increased rather than diminished during the war. The 
facilities are there and some of the cheapest and best labor in 
the world, Necessity furnishes the spur, and a most effective 
competition is the result. I have said cheap labor. It is made 


so in part by necessity and by reason of the exchange situation. | 


Labor is high when measured in marks at their former value, 


but at the present price of marks German labor is so cheap as | 


to mmake it impossible for an American manufacturer to pay our 
wage scale and successfully compete. 

It was to meet the German situation as much as for any 
other reason that the American valuation plan was first brought 
forward and finally written into the House tariff bill. The 
plan is not entirely free from difficulties. Neither is any other 
plan, except the impossible plan now being followed of per- 
mitting the exporter to fix the valuation of his goods for duty 
purposes. What would you think of a plan where every tax- 
payer in a town is permitted to finally determine the valuation 
of the property on which he is to be taxed? Can not you inragine 
how rapidly and how much the grand list of that town would 
shrink? Are foreigners any more honest than our-home tax- 
payers? It is also much easier for the foreigner to accomplish 
his purpose, for he is far away and outside the jurisdiction of 
our courts, He can and does invoice the goods to his agent here, 
who pays the duty on the invoice value whatever the foreigner 
chooses to make it. The agent then proceeds to sell the goods 
for what he can get for them here, which is the real American 
value. Is it wrong to make the foreigner pay the duty on a fair 
valuation of his goods? And ean there be any fairer value than 
that for which the goods will sell in the market where they are 
offered for sale? 

American valuation does not necessarily mean higher rates 


of duty, for the method of valuation is, of course, taken into | 


account in fixing the rate. 
Valuation is fairly made, it should not matter materially which 
method is employed; but herein lies the difficulty. Foreign 


If the rate is high enough and the | 


valuation has not been heretofore fairly and honestly admin- | 


istered, and it is well-nigh impossible that it should be. 


Under | 


this plan our Government has lost millions of revenue and our | 


domestic producers have lost a large share of the protection to 
which they are entitled under the law. 
tions our preducers can not endure much longer this unfor- 
tunate, one-sided plan. 


able situation. and American valuation is the most hopeful 
thing in sight. 


Before I close you would naturally expect me to give you | 


some definite idea as to when tariff relief may be expected to 
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materialize. Unfortunately I can not do so. In my opinion 
the tariff bill should have become a law more than six months 
ago. As I have said, it is perfectly clear to my mind that we 
can not fully recover from the depression through which we 
have been struggling so long until proper tariff legislation has 
been enacted. Therefore every week's delay in finally settling 
the matter is an unnecessary prolongation of conditions from 
which men of thought and action, like those before me to-night, 
have been working so hard trying to extricate us. 

On July 21, 1921, the House of Representatives passed a tariff 
bill, since which time the responsibility has rested upon the 
other branch cf Congress. Yet, I would not judge harshly the 
Senate of the United States. The problem to be worked out is 
difficult, complex, and complicated. My own judgment is that 
quick action would have been far better, even if need be at the 
expense of thoroughness, trusting to further revision at a later 
date, if found necessary, to correct errors based on faulty 
information. The Senators, however, sharing equal responsi- 
bility, have taken a different view, and I would not impugn 
their motives nor unduly criticize, although I fail to agree with, 
their judgment. I hope that our captains of industry will have 
the patience and the resources—and it will call for much of 
both—to hold out a little longer, and that our working people 
will be enabled to live through the depression with as little 
hardship as possible. Even though unduly delayed, relief wil! 
surely come, and when it eomes I believe that it will be of such 
a character that under it industry will soon resume its normal 
condition and then go forward and upward to new levels of 
prosperity heretofore unknown. 





POINT OF NO QUORUM. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the importance of 
the bill under consideration (H. R. 10864), I make the point of 
no quorum, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum. It is clear there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their name: 


Almon Gorman Mansfield Shreve 
Anderson Gould Michaclson Slemp 

| Andrew,Mass. Graham, Pa. Miller Snell 
Ansorge Greene, Mass. Mills Snyder 
Bond Hammer Mott Speaks 
Brennan Hlaugen Mudd Stafford 
Brinson Hays Murphy Stevenson 
Brown, Tenn, Hicks Nelson, Me. Stiness 
Carew Hill Newton, Minn. Stoll 
Chandler, Okla. Himes O’Brien Strong, Ia. 
Christopherson Hull O'Connor Sullivan 
Clague Husted Ogden Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Fia. Hutchinson Olpp Taylor, Colo. 
Clarke, N. Y. Ireland Parker, N. J. Temple 
Cockran Jacoway ” Parker, N. Y Timberlake 
Codd James Patterson, Mo. Tincher 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, Miss. Periman Vare 
Crowther Johnson, S. Dak. Quin Voigt 
Davis, Minn. Kahn Rainey, Ala. Volstead 
Dempsey Kearns Rainey, Ill Walters 
Doughton Kelley, Mich Ransley Ward, N. Y. 
Drewry Kitchin Reber Ward, N.C, 
Dunbar Kleczka Reed, N.Y. Watson 
Echols Kline, N. Y. Riddick Winslow 
Kdmonds Knight Riordan Wise 

vans Kraus Rogers Woods, Va. 

Fess Kunz Rosenbloom Wood yard 
Fields Lampert Rossdale Wright 
Fisher Lee, Ga. Ryan Wurzbach 
Gallivan Lee, N. Y. Sabath 
yoldsborough Linthicum Sanders, N. Y. 
Good ykoontz McDuffie Schall 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and six 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR EX-SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10864, che 


Members have an- 


dispense with fur- 


| hospital bill. 


Under present condi- | 


They must have relief from an intoler- | 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10864, with Mr. Green of Iowa in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10864, which the Clerk will report by title. 











The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (HL R. 10864) to authorize an: appropriation to enable the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to provide for the con- 
struction of additional hospital facilities and to provide medical, 
surgical, and hospital services and supplies for persons who served in 
the World War and are patients: of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpELL]. [Applause] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the House is about to take 
up for consideration. under a unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered into at my suggestion some days ago the bill (H. R. 
10864) to authorize appropriations to the extent of $17,000,000 
to enable the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to 
provide for the construction of additional hospital facilities 
and to provide inedical, surgical, and hospital services and sup- 
plies for veterans of the World War. I assume there will be 
very. little, if any, ‘opposition to the enactment of. this legisla- 
tion, at least to the provisions for additional hospital facilities, 
There may be grounds for difference of opinion as to some of 
the details of the legislation, but so far:as. the necessity, the 
wisdom, and the advisability of making abundant and liberal 
provision for the disabled veterans of the World War there is 
no ground for difference of opinion, and there is, I assume, no 
difference of opinion. on either side of the House. Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of this unanimous sentiment favorable to the essen- 
tial features: of this legislation, I think it is: not necessary. for 
me to discuss. it at length. I shall take advantage of the opper- 
tunity afforded me te diseuss some other matters which, I think, 
are of considerable interest just at this time, 

Mr. Chairman, various newspapers and newspaper writers 
seem to be engaged in a systematic attempt to create the im- 
pression that the Congress, and particularly the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is not working in harmony with the President. A 
recent statement characteristic of this attempt is to the effect 
that “the President is at loggerheads with the Republican 
leaders in Congress, particularly in the House of Representa- 
tives, on practically all matters of domestic and foreign policy.” 

This class of statement is so ridiculously and absurdly untrue, 
and here in Washington is so well known to be untrue, that one 
might very properly ignore it were it not for the fact that such 
statements printed in papers of wide circulation are certain to 
create a false impression in the country. 

The fact is that instead of the President and the Congress 
being at loggerheads, as these writers and journals would have 
the country. believe, there has never been a time in my quarter 
of a century of experience in Congress when the relations be- 
tween the President and. the Congress, particularly the House 
of Representatives, were more pleasant, cordial, sympathetie, 
and harmonious than at the present time. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I prefer not to be interrupted just at 
this point. I desire, however, to say that while what I have 
just said relates primarily to the majority, it is also true, as 
you all know, in the main with regard to the minority. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Anyone who will take the trouble to read the recommenda- 
tions made by President Harding to this: Congress from time 
to time and te examine the record of the Congress will find that 
practically all of these recommendations. have either been writ- 
ten into law or are in process of enactment, and this applies 
particularly to the record of the House of Representatives. 

I invite comparison with any period of American history and 
challenge anyone to find a record of finer relations or more har- 
monious cooperation between the President and the Congress. 
I do not mean that the Congress has halted in the performance 
of its duty to inquire the Exeeutive view as to every detail 
of its program; that would neither be practical nor in accord- 
unce with the spirit of our institutions, and President Harding 
would be the last to suggest or approve such a procedure, [Ap- 
plause. | 

Neither do I wish to convey the impression that the action of 
the Congress, or of either body, has at every moment of time 
and in all of the stages of legislation been exactly or precisely 
to the breadth of a gnat’s eyelash just what. the President would 
have preferred. Such a condition would not be desirable, 
because it could not be possible unless we all became identical 
mollyeoddles. Nevertheless, there has been a general; and sub- 
stantial accord between the President. and Congress, not only. in 
matters of primary importance but in the consideration. of many 
questions of policy and detail. There has been am unbroken 
practice and habit of consultation, a spirit of mutual coopera- 
tion, and a larger measure of accord than I can recall in all 
my Service. [Applause.] 

This all being true, and known. to all men: who care to know 
the truth, why this constant reiteration on the part of certain 
writers and certain newspapers that Congress and the President 
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are at loggerheads, accompanied on: the part of'a pertion of: the 
press: with the suggestion: that the President must proceed to 
assume a dictatorship over Congress or all will be lost, ineluding 
honor? 

There are two general reasons—one professional political, and 
representing a variety of impulses; the other very practical, 
though also divisible into various lines: of theught and purpose. 

Of the professional political phases of the attempt to create 
the impression. that Congress. and the President are at logger- 
heads, one, at least, has had no particularly sinister motive. It 
grows out of the hankering for excitement, the irksomeness 
of quietude, a desire to have something snappy. to write about. 
Certain gentlemen of the pen and of the: press would have a 
distressing time of it if all went smoothly and there was an 
effective statute against stringing the public and drawing the 
long bow. There just must be something doing; and if the fields 
of fact afford no excitement, it must: be found in the realms of 
fancy and imagination. 

The motives back of some of this misrepresentation of the 
relations between the Executive and the Congress are not so 
innocent and inoffensive as those I have just mentioned. They 
find their inspiration in the exigencies of persenal and party 
politics, largely the former. Since the beginnings of organized 
government there has been a certain class of people who have 
imagined that the way to personal favor and preferment at the 
hands of those in position of authority was to arouse distrust, 
to magnify differences, toe create friction, to pose as special 
friends and. champions. by bearing false witness, by fomenting 
trouble. The English language has a number of uncompliment- 
ary titles for gentlemen of this ilk which it is: not necessary 
for me to quote. 

Then, of. course, there are always the exigencies, the impulses, 
and the temptations of party. politics. Nothing would: serve 
the purposes of a political campaign better than to create the 
impression.of a lack of party harmony, cooperation, and solidar- 
ity. There is always the hope that sufficient reiteration may 
be accepted as proof and that constant hammering may tend to 
create at least a semblance of the friction proclaimed as ex- 
isting. 

So much for the professional pelitical influences behind the 
effort to make it appear that the President is at loggerheads 
with the Congress. Even more important, because better organ- 
ized, and infinitely better provisioned and provided, are those 
forces and influences which endeavor to create this impression 
because they are opposed to legislation or policies appreved by 
the Congress and particularly by the House. There are those 
who fondly hope, by an anvil chorus of persistent reiteration, to 
create, in a limited degree, at least, the lack of cooperation and 
the difference of opinion which they persistently insist: already 
exists. While these influences have a variety of differences 
with the Congress; the present mainsprings of this croaking 
cherus are those who disagree with the view of the House of 
Representatives touching the soldiers’ bonus and relative to thie 
Army and: the Navy, 

The antibonus campaign of certain metropolitan papers has 
given us the finest example we have yet had as to the length to 
which some people are willing to go. in a campaign of misrepre- 
sentation. They advised the House to turn its back on pledges 
that had been solemnly made by a large majority of the Mem- 
bers, or on their behalf by their party associates, in harmony with 
the expressed view of the people. They assumed, without leave or 
authority, to declare Executive views on a measure relative to 
which the President very properly refrained from committing 
himself one way or the other. The vote in the House, whereby 
approximately four-fifths of those present gave their approval 
to the measure, ought to be quite sufficient answer to these jour- 
nals, unless they are prepared, as-I presume some of them are, 
to indict the Congress, at least the House, as a whole. 

And then there is that comparatively small but very active, 
very positive, and very persistent class who may always be 
found advocating the largest establishments and appropriations 
for wilitary and naval purposes that anybody may. suggest. 
They have not approved the House appropriations for the Mili- 
tary Hstablishment, and therefore we are: told, frantically or 
solemnly, as the case may be, that the President does not ap- 
preve what we have done. 

I leave to these folks a: monopoly of assuming to report the 
President’s position on these matters, but I venture the asser- 
tion that: the President’s view with regard to the Military 
Establishment is. much more nearly in harmony with the action 
which has been taken by the House than it is with the attitude 
of the majority of the newspapers and newspaper writers who 
have assumed to know and to promulgate his views. 

We are soon to take up the naval bill, and again we shali 
hear the anvil chorus of assertion that we are proposing to 
wreck the Navy and that we are entirely out of harmony with 
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the President in what we are proposing to do, The committee | 
in framing this bill, after very considerable consultation with | 
those in the House who have experience and responsibility, has | 
had two major objectives: First and foremost, that of maintain- 
ing in fighting trim and in condition for prompt action a Navy , 
on the seas of the size and strength we are authorized and 
‘ustified in maintaining under the terms of our agreement rela- 
tive to the limitation of naval armaments. Second, the com- 
mittee has had in mind the fact that as we proposed and 
hecome a party to an agreement limiting armaments and in- 
tended and expected to reduce naval expenditure it is our duty 
aud our obligation to uphold the band of the President and of 
the administration and emphasize the splendid work that has 
been accomplished by giving visible and practical evidence of at 
least a portion of this great accomplishment through a very 
substantial reduction of the cost of the Naval Establishment. 
Applause. ] 

Unfortunately, through the pressure of selfish local interests, 
which have been operating for many years but which had a 
riotous carnival of extravagant influence during the war, a large 
part of our Navy is ashore. It is a lamentably backward and 
unassuming village along our coast line that has not its naval 
base or station, that has not its grappling hooks on the Na- 
tional Treasury: through the naval bill. There may be some 
question as to the relative size of navies afloat, but there is no 
manner of question about the size of navies ashore. We far out- 
rank and outclass them all. 

Of course, every community wants to keep its navy yard and 
iis naval base, its dry docks, its shops and its anchorages, its 
snug harbors, and its placid shore stations for the naval person- 
nel not essential to the ships at sea, but we can not yield to 

ese persuasive influences if we are to do our duty to the 
people in reducing expenditures or to the administration in re- 
flecting their splendid work in the practical terms of appropria- 
tions. [Applause.] 

rhe committee believes it has provided an adequate force in 
men and officers. I am inclined to the opinion that it has made 
sufficient provision in men, and am quite certain that it has pro- 


vided liberally for officers. Let this not be forgotten: That 
those who are insisting upon very material increases above 


those provided in this bill are, if they are informed, doing so, 
not to provide adequate forces at sea or adequate reserves but 
in order to maintain unnecessary forces and establishments on 
iand, a dry and well anchored navy. 

No, Mr. Chairman; the President and Congress are not at 
loggerheads. ‘There is a spirit and a purpose of cooperation ; 
frequent consultations are the order of the day. The Presi- 
dent’s recommendations and the party program have been car- 
ried out or are in process of accomplishment. It has met with 
presidential approval so far as completed, and I have no doubt 
Will continue te as perfected. Both the military and naval bills 
Will, I have no doubt, receive presidential approval as they 
hall be agreed upon between the two Houses. Congress will 

to it that, while preserving a thoroughly efficient and ade- 
quate Navy, there shall be no failure to reflect in the naval! bill 
the splendid work of the administration in the Conference on 
Limitation of Armament. 

In the closing days of the session, as we shall wind up and 
perfect the program, these assertions and prophesies of lack 
of party harmony and cooperation will prove silly enough. I 
am only referring to them briefly now, in the midst of the active | 
work of the session, in order to reassure those good folks at 
home who may have been misled or disturbed and who have not 
understood the influences that have spread abroad the disturb- 
ing misinformation with regard to the relations between the 
President and the Congress. I assure them that all goes well; 
that the Congress and the President are cooperating in the 
Spirit of accommodation, adjusting differing views, if any de- 
velop, and working in harmony to the completion of the pro- 
#rim which we confidently expect will serve the best interests 
of the American people and meet with their approval. [Ap- 
plause, the Republican Members rising. ] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its 
chief clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment theebill (H. R. 9979) to amend an act entitled “An 
on er a charter to the General Federation of Women’s 

ubs. 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR EX-SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN, 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett}. [Applause. ] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, it is sweet to | 
See brethren dwell together in unity [applause], and I have | 
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taken these few moments in order to contribute my mite to- 
ward the harmony of the majority party, or rather to empha- 
size the harmony which exists between the Executive and Re- 
{Laughter.] In 
order to find the beginnings of this harmony we need go no 


, further back than the passage of the Army bill in the last Con- 


gress, when the Congress insisted upon adhering to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes], reducing the Army to 150,000 men, and the President 
signed the bill although he had fought the. Byrnes amendment, 
but sent us word that he had no doubt that a little later he 
would come back and ask Congress to increase. the number. 
Of course, he did not come, because he had proceeded upon a 
false basis. He had an idea that they could not get the 
soldiers out of the Army. 

Another evidence of that harmony is to be found in the Presi- 
dent's annual message delivered to Congress at the beginning of 
this session, in December last, in which, turning to the Repub- 
lican side of the Chamber, he emphasized his belief in party 
Government and party responsibility and in a very delicate 
but notwithstanding very feeling manner indicated what he 
thought of those who had joined with the Democrats and voted 
as they did on the surtax proposition. [Laughter and applause.] 
Now, of course, until the gentleman from Wyoming spoke, the 
whole country believed and had the right to believe that there 
were very sharp differences between the majority party of the 
Congress and the Executive on the present Army bill. If there 
is no difference between the President and the Congress, then 
there is a very woeful and distressing difference between the 
President and his own Secretary of War. If there does not 
exist difference of sentiment, a pronounced and marked differ- 
ence of sentiment, between the President and the majority party 
of the Congress on the naval program, then there is a distressing 
difference, such as would ordinarily break up a Cabinet, exist- 
ing between the President and his own Secretary of the Navy. 
Do you mean to tell me that with the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, in their demands for a larger Army than 
Congress has indicated it would give, and a larger Navy than 
it seems disposed to give—do you mean to tell me that the 
President is standing with the Congress and not his own Cabi- 
net officers? I do not believe it, Mr. Chairman. 

The President made another recommendation in an unoffi- 
cial way. He said that if you want to pass a bonus bill, put a 
sales tax in. What became of that proposition, and why? [Ap- 
plause.]| Was there no difference between the President and 
the Republican Members of Congress on that? 

The President in his annual message, in December, recom- 
mended on the tariff that they give him substantially the power 
to make it. What has become of that? What has become of the 
tariff, anyhow? [Applause.] That was one of the first things 
we started on here when this Congress began. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. I wonder if it is because of some of the mat- 
ters he speaks of that the President authorizes the statement 
that he does not propose to defend this Congress at the coming 
election? [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is undoubtedly true. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. CANTRILL, 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Gentlemen, to all reasoning 
men there would seem to be no other conclusion to be drawn 
except that drawn by my friend from Texas. The gentleman 
from Wyoming, however, is a reasoning man, and I do not know 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more 


whether he cares to state any opinion about that or not. 
| Laughter. ] 
Mr. MONTAGUE. In line with the harmonious hostilities 


just discussed by the gentleman from Wyoming, may I ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee what he thinks of the statement of 
General Pershing, Chief of Staff, which appears in the papers 
this morning, as to the personnel of the Army, wherein the 
number fixed by the House and by the Chief of Staff widely 
differ? What does the gentleman think of the press, largely 
composed of Republican papers, declaring that the President 
is popular but the Congress is very unpopular with the country? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As to the statement of General 
Pershing about the matter, I would assume that General 
Pershing would not issue any statement that did not have the 
approval of the Secretary of War, and I certainly should re- 
gard it as a very remarkable thing if the Secretary of War, a 
member of the President's Cabinet, were urging a proposition 
that the President himself was opposed to. ° 

Of course, the other suggestion as to what the press is car- 
rying about the President being popular and the Congress not 
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popular, that is very delicate ground for me to tread upon. 
{[Laughter.] There is so much jealousy and envy and enmity 
on the majority side about that matter that I hesitate to trench 
upon it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman recall a deli- 
cate intimation by the President of his opinion of the farm 
bloc, that is working for the agricultural interests? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As contained in the message 
by the President delivered here last December? Yes; I remem- 
ber the soft and gentle way in which the President proceeded 
to take the hide off of those gentlemen who had voted right on 
the surtax matter. [Laughter.] 

* Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems very remarkable that the ma- 
jority leader should feel it his bounden duty on one day to 
lecture the House—which proceeded very promptly to show him 
what they thought of his lecture—on the matter of maintain- 
ing the Budget [laughter], and then on the following or the 
next day feel it necessary to lecture the Republican press of 
the country [applause] because of the fact that the press is 
publishing the news of the day. [Laughter.] There are certain 
papers surely that do not misrepresent the attitude of the 
President of the United States. I can not believe, for instance, 
that the Washington Post under any circumstances would 
misrepresent the attitude of the President of the United 
States or his feeling toward the Congress, or that it would 
permit anything to get into its columns which did not reflect 
the President’s views, and you will recall just about two or 
three weeks ago there came to the Washington Post from the 
houseboat owned by the owner of the Post, down in Florida, 
upon which boat the President was a guest 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. One more minute. 

Mr. CANTRILL. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There came to the Post a 
message which, in substance, advised that the President had 
gotten extremely tired of a number of things that were going 
on among the Republicans in Congress, and evidently in answer 
to the suggestion that there was going to be an effort to pursue 
him down there by some of the members of the majority party 
and have a conference with him on the bonus bill, he sent the 
message back through the Washington Post that he did not 
want anything to do with them. [Applause, the Democratic 
Members rising} 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be notified 
at the expiration of 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Very well. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I regret exceedingly that to-day, with this bill pending before 
the House, the majority leader [Mr. MonpELL] saw fit to take 
up the time of the House with a political speech. In my judg- 
ment, this measure is nearer to the hearts of the American 
people than any other piece of legislation which has been 
brought into this Congress. [Applause.] As a member of the 
committee I would not waste my time during the consideration 
of a measure of this character by discussing politics. There is 
no polities in this bill, It has a unanimous report from the 
Comittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The legislation is written for the purpose of taking care of 
the disabled veterans who followed the victorious American 
Army in the World War. [Applause.] I do not believe there 
is a Man or 2 woman in the United States who, if permitted to 
make a chuice of any piece of legislation for speedy and favor- 
able action by this House, would not say that the first duty of 
the American Congress is to take every care possible of the 
disabled and wounded soldiers in the American Army. [Ap- 
plause.] And that is the purpose of this bill. I recommend it 
for passage, as has done every member of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds who has given thorough con- 
sideration to the provisions in this bill. 

I do not believe there will be any objection to the passage of 
the measure. It is true that in the bill there is a change of 
policy as to the construction of the hospitals provided for in 
the bill. I believe that change of policy is wise and to the best 
interests of the country and to the best interests of the disabled 
veterans, because under the policy of concentrating all the 
power of construction and alteration and repair of the hos- 
pitals in the Veterans’ Bureau I believe a better system of hos- 
pitals will be more speedily built up for the care of these men 
than under the present law. It has been shown by the hearings 
before the committee that there is immediate need for the con- 
struction of many hospitals to take care of the disabled men. 
The applications that have come in from all parts of the country 
for hospital treatment have been in excess of all the estimates 
that were made by the Public Health Service and by the other 
departments of the Government. A great many of our former 





service men are broken in health. Their nerves are shattered -; 
in many cases their minds have been affected, where there is an 
especial need for immediate hospitals to care for them; and it 
is the purpose of this bill—the committee acting upon the advice 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, the Public Health Service, the officers 
of the American Legion, and all those who are familiar with the 
condition of the ex-service men the country over—this bill is 
drawn for the purpose of meeting those conditions and giving 
immediate aid to those veterans of the World War. God knows 
there is need of it. Let us pass this bill and put immediately 
on foot the construction of those hospitals, so that these men 
can have the immediate treatment that they deserve. 

There is an authorization of an appropriation of $17,000,000 
carried in this bill. The committee after careful hearings is of 
the opinion that this $17,000,000 is actually needed now. Those 
who came before the committee asked for a little larger amount 
than the $17,000,000, but the committee finds that a great many 
of these hospitals in some parts of the country can be built on 
Government land, and that it will not be necessary to make ap- 
propriations to buy the land, and consequently the committee 


| is of opinion that the $17,000,000 will meet every requirement 





that is now pending before the Government to take care of the 
disabled men. 

So far as I can see, there is not a single objection that can 
be raised against the bill. No man or woman in the country, 
as I said before, will deny to the disabled service men the ful 
protection of the Government. It is the Government’s first 
duty to care for the disabled soldier who lost his health and his 
strength in defense of our flag, and the sum of money author- 
ized in this bill, only $17,000,000, is indeed a paltry sum when 
compared to the hundreds of millions that the Congress almost 
daily appropriates for the other activities of the Government. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question, for information? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAZARO. While these hospitals are under construction 
will the Government make ample provision to take care of these 
disabled men in private hospitals, so that they will not lack 
treatment? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I will say to the gentleman that if he will 
read the report he will find in it the statement that there are 
9,000 disabled men who are now in private contract hospitals, 
and that situation, to speak candidly and frankly, is a disgrace 


| to the American Government, that we have to contract out our 


disabled veterans, to be at the mercy of the greed of those who 
run private hospitals. That is the purpose of this bill, to do 
away with private hospitals and to have Government hospitals 
where the United States Government can give the very best 
that can be had in the land, and give it early, to every disabled 
soldier in the American Army. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 


| ther? 
Mr. CANTRILL. Yes. 
Mr. LAZARO. I will further say to the gentleman that I 


fully agree with him and am heartily in favor of the bill. Two 
years ago I spoke on the floor of this House and teld the Con- 
gress then that we were not making sufficient provision for 
these disabled men. But what I am interested in at the present 


| time is this: I would like to see these men taken care of prop- 


erly in private hospitals until these new hospitals are con- 
structed. 

Mr. CANTRILL. I will say to the gentleman that I have no 
doubt the Veterans’ Bureau will do everything it can to tuke 
care of them under present conditions, but under the present 
conditions the Veterans’ Bureau can not properly take care of 
them because the Government does not own the hospital facili- 
ties that it needs and desires. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. As a matter of fact, in the beginning does not 
the gentleman think that these cases, many of which are due to 
n=rvous disturbance, could have been very much better taken 
care of if there had been a general hospitalization distributed 
among the States, so that the soldier boys of Delaware, for 
instance, could have been cared for among their own people, 
and the soldier boys of California could have peen eared for 
among their own people? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I will say to the gentleman from Delaware 
that that is probably true, but those things are in the past. 
Congress to-day is considering only this bill which is before the 
House, which, in the judgment of the committee, is the best 
bill that could be drawn to meet present conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 
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Mr. CANTRILL. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the bill will 
unanimously pass the House. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Lane- 
LEY] is recognized. 

Mr. LOWREY. Before the gentleman from Kentucky begins, 
will he yield for a question? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. LOWREY. Of course, we are all in favor of providing 
liberally for the veterans, :but I think the last report we had 
from the bureau was to the effect that there were about 7,000 
beds not in use and available at that time. Were they in the 
contract hospitals, or where were they? I want to get into the 
Recorp an explanation of that. 

Mr. LANGLEY. As I recall it, some of them were in the con- 
tract hospitals and some in other institutions, like soldiers’ 
homes; but the trouble about that has always been that the 
beds referred to were not the kind of beds needed for the par- 
ticular class of patients who are most in need of treatment at 
this time: that is, to tubercular and nervous and mental cases. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield just a moment? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. The beds which were available were for 
medieal and surgical cases mainly, and the cases that most 
urgently require hospitalization are nervous and tubercular. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is correct. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
io be notified when I have used 10 minutes, after answering 
these questions. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I wish to ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky a question, in view of his statement as to the need 
being for hospitals for tubercular patients. 

Mr. LANGLEY. And nervous and mental cases. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Is it not a fact that the appropria- 
tion made a year ago carried $18,600,000 for hospitals for 
tubereular patients? 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; not for these alone. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. And that the tubereular hospital 
facilities which should have been provided under that bill have 
not been provided yet; and not only that, but not even the loca- 
tion, at least for the one in New York, has been agreed upon up 
to this time? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Most of that money has been expended. 
The question as to the wisdom of all of the expenditures is a 
subject that I would prefer not to discuss, because other gentle- 
inen have indicated to me that they desire to discuss it, and I 
have promised to yield time to them. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I am heartily in favor of the bill 
or of any provision that will tend to the benefit of these ex- 
soldiers, 

Mr. LANGLEY. I heartily concur in the statement made by 
my colleague who preceded me [Mr. Cantrriti] that the first 
consideration should be given to our disabled soldiers. That is 
our highest duty, and that is why I said the other day that I 
regretted that under the arrangement we could not pass the 
hospital bill before we passed the bonus bill. 

Reference has already been made to the necessity for addi- 
tional money. It was originally estimated that it would take 
$85,000,000 to complete the hospital-building program. That 
was the estimate of the Public Health Service. If this bill is 
passed it will total a little less than $42,000,000, or less than 
half of the amount that was originally estimated by the Public 
Health Service as necessary. j 

In the hearings something was said about divided jurisdic- 
tion, and it will probably bob up again before this debate is 
over. One of the great troubles we have had in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of our Government has been that there 
has been too much duplication of work. It will be contended 
that we are creating two building jurisdictions. It is true that 
the Supervising Architect has control of the plans and speci- 
fications and construction of post-office buildings, which I hope 
we will be erecting in the very near future. [Applause.] But 
he does not draw plans or supervise the construction of all of 
the buildings for some of the departments. He does not draw 
the plans and specifications for the buildings for the Army and 
Navy and some of the, buildings for the Interior and State De- 
partinents. I am not questioning his capacity. No one ¢an. 
That is not the point. This is a new situation with which we 
are now confronted, created largely by the Sweet Act. I think 
if there is any foundation for the idea that this bill will create 
a divided building jurisdiction, I wish to say that I would 
rather see a divided building jurisdiction than a divided hos- 
pital jurisdiction. [Applause.] That is what has been the 
trouble we have had all along. At one time 1 think we found 
five or more jurisdictions acting more or less independently 
of one another in finding hospitals for these sick soldiers. 
There were State institutions, contract institutions, institutions 
under the Public Health Service, institutions under the War 
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Risk, soldiers’ home institutions, St. Elizabeth Asylum, and so 
forth. 

To repeat somewhat, your Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, of which I have the honor to be the chairman, 
has held numerous exhaustive investigations of this whole hos- 
pitalization situation. The Public Health Service during the 
Jast Congress thoroughly considered the matter and advised 
the committee that it would require $85,000,000 to complete 
the hospitalization program which they had mapped out. Of 
course, that was a sum too enormous to be considered at that 
time in view of existing conditions, although I introduced 
a bill for the purpose of bringing about a full discussion of the 
situation. After many hearings, in which the American Legion, 
Public Health Service, the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and 
many other high public officials were heard, it was decided that 
the sum of $18,600,000 would be sufficient to meet the immediate 
needs for hospitalization purposes. <A bill reported by the com- 
mittee which, as amended, carried that amount of money was 
reported and passed. This money was placed under a _ hos- 
Pitalization board headed by Doctor White. I have no criticism 
to make on the distribution of that fund, but, having talked 
frequently with the President of the United States on the sub- 
ject, I know that it is his most earnest desire that the hos- 
pitalization of the boys in serious condition should be hastened 
as much as possible, and he thought that a number of existing 
institutions could be prepared and enlarged and made avail- 
able for hospitalization within a very short time, while to build 
new hospitals it would take a much longer time, as you gentle- 
men know. That experiment was tried. In some respects it 
was successful; in other respects it was not. A good many of 
these buildings were nonfireproof and unsuited to the hos- 
pitalization of certain classes of cases. The President, as you 
gentlemen will remember, first appointed the Dawes Comnis- 
sion to ascertain from an executive standpoint exactly what 
the situation was. This commission made its recommendations. 

The President later on appointed the White Commission, as 
heretofore indicated, to administer the fund carried in our bill 
of the last Congress. Recently he appointed another commis- 
sion, and that commission approved unanimously the bill which 
I recently introduced, providing that this additional sum au- 
thorized by the bill now under consideration should be con- 
trolled by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau under the 
President’s direct supervision. I will insert in the Recorp a 
copy of that resolution of the commission, which was personally 
approved by the President. I will also insert a letter which I 
have received within the past few days from the President 
heartily agreeing in the phraseology of that bill and urging its 
speedy enactment, I think that the controlling factor in the 
mind of the President, as well as the last commission, headed 
by General Sawyer, in reaching the conclusion that these func- 
tions should all be consolidated under the director of the 
bureau, subject to the President’s supervision, was the provi- 
sions of section 9 of the Sweet Act, which confer absolutely 
upon the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau the duty of hospital- 
izing all of our disabled ex-service men, and that greater ex- 
pedition could be accomplished by this consolidation than by 
having a divided jurisdiction between an independent bureau, 
responsible directly to the President, and another department in 
the matter of drawing plans and specifications and building. 
In other words, that it would be much more expeditious to have 
a divided building jurisdiction than it would be to have a 
divided hospitalization jurisdiction. 

Of course, as you gentlemen well know, the hospital situation 
is growing worse all the time, and more so than was at first 
anticipated. There were on the Ist of last month in hospitals 
of various classes 30.879 patients. The analysis of different 
classes of patients in these hospitals and nature of the hospitals 
was set forth fully in the committee’s report, and I need not go 
into detail in this matter at present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the Sweet bill, known as the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau act, it is provided that the President may trans- 
fer certain hospitals from the Public Health Service to the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But that the personnel and officers trans- 
ferred shall retain their rank, zrade, and all the rights they 
now have under the Public Health Service. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How is that situation affected by the provi- 
sions of this bill? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Section 9 of the Sweet bill transfers the 
whole hospitalization question to the Veterans’ Burenu and 
directs the director of that bureau to have entire control and 
jurisdiction of it, and that is one reason why—— 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman is a little mistaken in in- 
terpreting that act. It provides that the Veterans’ Bureau shall 
be responsible for the hospitalization—— 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; that is the same thing, in substance. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the hospitals thus far have been under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Public Health Service, and 
the Public Health Service physicians are now in charge. They 
have requested the President to transfer some 6U of these hos- 
pitals to the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Iam coming to that ina moment. I am glad 
the gentleman brought it up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to know what effect will the passage 
of this bill have on the Sweet bill, which gave authority for the 
officers to hold their rank and grade under the Public Health 
Service? 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is an administrative matter, but I 
feel authorized in saying that an Executive order will shortly 
be promulgated by the President transferring these 60 hospi- 
tals under the Public Health Service to the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and I do not think it will affect the status of these officers 
at all. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. For a brief question. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like for the chairman of the com- 
mittee to tell the House where this money is needed and where 
it is going to be spent and what for. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gentleman will read the bill 

Mr. DENISON, I have read the bill, but it is in general 
terms, and I want to know the facts. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It is left with the President and the head 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr, DENISON. I know that; but is not the House entitled to 
information as to where the money will be needed and where 
it is going to be spent? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The hearings show that, and a bulletin has 
been issued giving the zones or districts. I can not in a 10- 
minute speech give gentlemen all that information, and besides 
I can not tell in advance what an executive authority is going 
to do pursuant to a discretionary power conferred by an act of 
Congress not vet passed. 

Mr. DENISON. But the gentleman is asking us to pass this 
bill, and I am going to vote for it, but I think the House is 
entitled to know where the work is going to be done and where 
the money is going to be spent. 

Mr. LANGLEY. In various sections of the country. I can 
not tell the names of the places where the hospitals will be 
located, but I could tell you where I think they should be lo- 
cated. It is to be left to the discretion of the director of the 
bureau subject to the supervision of the President. We must 
lodge responsibility somewhere, and I am in favor of eliminat- 
ing any doubt as to where that responsibility is. |Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Is it going to be used in building new hos- 
pitals or in repairing old ones? ‘ 

Mr. LANGLEY. Under the terms of the bill it covers both. 
If there is any doubt about that I am perfectly willing to 
amend it so that it does cover both. 

Mr. DENISON. What is going to be done? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman will have to ask the diree- 
tor and the President of the United States, 

Mr. DENISON. I am sorry that the chairman has no in- 
formation to give the House. : 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not think that statement is quite 
justified. I have given a lot of information, even if gentlemen 
do fail to see it. That is not my fault. 

I have here a letter from the President containing but a few 
lines, and before I have it read I wish to say that the Presi- 
dent appointed a hospitalization board, which was the third, 
the first being the Dawes Commission and then the White 
Commission and then this third board, and this third board 
unanimously recommended the bill which is now before you. 

On this 11th day of February, 1922, at a meeting of the Fed- 
eral Board of Hospitalization, House bill 10864 was carefully 
considered and the following recommendations, expressed in 
the form of resolutions, were unanimously adopted: 





Be it resolved, That it is the sense of this board and that it recom- 
mends to Congress immediate legislation authorizing an appropriation 
of $17,000,000, to be immediately available and to remain available 
until expended, the amount to be in addition to appropriations now 
available or heretofore made under authorization contained in the act 
approved March 4, 1921, entitled “An act providing additional hospital 
facilities for patients of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Division of Rehabilitation, and 
for other purposes,” to be expended in accordance with and for the pur- 
poses authorized by said act, except that the money expended and the 
work to be done as provided in said act be under the direction and 
supervisicn of the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, sub- 
ject to the approval of the President, under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this board, and it so recomm 
that all hospitals hereafter erected shall be constructed of areprost 
type, and that the location and nature thereof, whether for the treat- 
ment of tuberculous, neuropsychiatric, or general medical and surgical 
cases, shall be determined by the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, subject to the approval of the President. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this board, and it so recommends 
that in the construction of new hospitals or dispensaries, or in the 
alteration, remodeling, or repair of all hospitals or dispensarics here- 
tofore or hereafter constructed, the President may determine the man- 
ner in which such construction, alteration, remodeling, or iring 
may be done, and he is authorized to require the architectura , engi- 
neering, constructing, or other forces of any of the departments of the 
Government to do or assist in such work. 

Unanimously adopted. 

Present: C. E. Sawyer, C. R. Forbes, M. W. Ireland, E. R. Stitt, C. C. 
ae for — Health Service; Wm. A. White, Chas. H. Burke. 

Approved : 


WarREN G. Harpine. 


The President approved of it. Somebody suggested that the 
President had signed it without knowing what it was, and some 
even suggested that they did not know whether it was his sig- 
nature, but let that go for what it is worth. I went, in company 
with Senator FERNALD, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, to see the President to discuss 
this matter, and he heartily concurred in the provisions of this 
bill. At his request I sent him a copy of the bill and report, 
and I will ask the Clerk to read in my time the letter I received 
from the President. He does not attempt to dictate to the 
House what it shall do, but this is his reply when we asked 
him directly whether the bill was in the shape he wanted it. 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 

Tar Wuire House, 
Washington, March 22, 1922. 
Hon. JoHN W. LANGLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN LANGLEY: I had yours of yesterday inclosing 
copy of H. R. 10864, together with a copy of the eapest of your com- 
mittee to the House. Apparently the bill is acceptable as drawn and 
provides the agencies for promptly carrying out the purposes of the 
bill. I quite agree about the desirability of its early enactment. 

Very truly yours, 
Warren G. HARDING, 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will. 

Mr. SWING. I agree with the gentleman in all that he says 
about the duplication of organization. I want the gentleman's 
opinion as chairman as to the duplication of hospitals. Under 
the first appropriation made by Congress of $18,600,000 a hospi- 
tal was located in Palo Alto in California. Now, it is intended, 
according to the information I have, to locate, if this bill 
passes, another hospital within 30 miles of the hospital at Palo 
Alto at Livermore. So there will be two hospitals in the north- 
ern part of California 30 miles apart and none in Lower Cali- 
fornia, 600 miles long, where there ought to be a tubercular 
hospital. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Let me say that J never heard of it until the 
gentleman mentioned it. It is not the intention of the com- 
mittee to do anything of that kind. In the bill of the last Con- 
gress, of which I was the author, we fixed the zones; but it 
was stricken out in the Senate. We thought then and think 
now there ought to be a tubercular hospital in southern Cali- 
fornia, and I shall help the gentleman in any way I can to bring 
it about. 

Gentlemen of the House, this bill has been carefully consid- 
ered. We have spent a great deal of time on it. It is a unani- 
mous report of the committee. The American Legion indorses 
it, and so does the administration, and I hope you will help 
pass it without any amendment changing the material purposes 
of the bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has occu- 
pied 17 minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FIsH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I can not enter upon a discus- 
sion of the merits of this bill without first expressing my own 
thanks and that of all ex-service men to the committee for 
reporting out this measure. In the time allotted to me I am 
going to discuss the situation as it exists in the State of New 
York. 5 

Last year here Congress passed an appropriation for $18,- 
600,000. That money was to be expended for tubercular, neuro- 
psychiatric, and surgical hospitals, to be built by the White 
committee under the Treasury Department. Several Members 
of the House from New York went to the White committee and 
pointed out that an emergency existed there for the care and 
treatment of tuberculars and neuropsychiatrics. That was over 
one year ago, and up to the present time the White committee 
has not even purchased the ground for a tubercular hospital in 
the State of New York. The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. They admitted a year ago that the emergency existed 
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and they set aside $1,000,000 to build a tubercular hospital. 
That amount of money is still on hand for that purpose, but 
the ground has not even been bought and we are no nearer 
relief for the tubercular veterans than we were 12 months ago. 
I want to be fair and just in all my remarks concerning what 
the White committee have done and what they have failed to 
do, but it is obvious that they have been guilty of criminal 
negligence in the State of New York in failing to act promptly 
or at all. During all this time our tuberculars have been kept 
at Fox Hill and in other hospitals not fit to take care of that 
disease; hundreds of them are there to-day, and many have 
died from tuberculosis due to the fact that this committee has 
failed to provide a proper hospital for them. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. KINDRED. Is it not true that, aceording to a recent 
authoritative report from Colonel Wickersham, the chief of the 
hospitalization committee of the American Legion, there are at 
present in the State of New York, farmed out, over 2,000 neuro- 
psychiatric and tubercular cases? 

Mr. FISH. I think the gentleman has his figures somewhat 
too high. 

Mr. KINDRED. Those are the figures given me by Colonel 
Wickersham, 

Mr. FISH. Colonel Wickersham is not always accurate in 
his statements, nor is he chairman of the hospitalization com- 
inittee of the American Legion. He is one of the members of 
that committee. I regret very much to inform the gentleman 
that it is often the case that men who hold responsible posi- 
tions in the Legion in their enthusiasm make statements that 
are inaccurate, and even go to lengths that are absolutely un- 
warranted in making out that Congress is not liberal toward 
the disabled soldiers, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
vield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is the reason that the White 
committee, Which has all of the money on hand, has failed to 
act for this length of time when there is a need for them to act? 

Mr. FISH. The White committee unfortunately meets only 


from time to time. It was an emergency committee, but they | 


have failed to function us such; und, as I said before, the proof 
is that they have not got: one single hospital ready for occu- 
pancy by the veterans of the World War. There are 80 beds 
in one hospital, but that is all. Other hospitals have been 
promised, but are not ready for occupancy by ex-service men, 
and they do not occupy those beds in spite of the fact that the 
White committee writes the word “ conrpleted”’ opposite the 
names of these hospitals. It is due to the failure of the White 
committee that the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
turned over to the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau the power 
to select the new sites and to build the new hospitils, hoping that 
they would be constructed as an emergency proposition and con- 
tracted for by large builders and constructed within eight 
months instead of being passed out by degrees under the 
purchase-and-hire system and not completed when promised. 
The whole record of the White committee is a record of broken 
promises—of promises made and then broken and then extended 
to be broken again, [Applause.] - 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Ktnprep] referred to a 
member of the Legion, and I think it is only fair to Congress 
to say that there is a great amount of misrepresentation to the 
public as to what Congress has done for the disabled men. I 
understand that the gentleman whose name the gentleman from 
New York mentioned persuaded the superintendent ef schools 
in New York to get all of the school children in that city to 
write to their Congressmen here protesting that they had not 
fulfilled their duty and obligations to the disabled men. An act 
of that kind is worse than any sort of Bolshevism, because it 
undermines the faith and the confidence of the younger gen- 
eration, and especially of aliens, in the gratitude and liberality 
of Congress toward the disabled veterans. Congress has appro- 
priated more funds for our veterans than any other nation, and 
they are to-day receiving bigger compensation and better treat- 
ment than that afforded by any nation in the World War. Every 
request made for the disabled has been met willingly and gladly. 
We have appropriated approximately one billion and a half for 
our disabled and we are paying out daily a million and a 
quarter. It is the duty of Democrats and Republicans alike to go 
home and tell the people that Congress at no time has failed to 
look after the disabled, nor will they fail to look after them 
liberally in the future. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINDRED. Does not the gentleman know that the con- 
sultants on hospitalization in the Treasury Department’ through 
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the statement of one of its officials to me personally made the 
statement that they are negotiating on behalf of tubercular 
patients for the Levi P. Morton farm at sea level on the Hudson 
River, when within 15 miles from it there is an ideal location at 
an altitude of 2,000 feet in the Catskill Mountains? 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman that although that 
is in my district the proposition has been turned down, and 
quite properly so. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANDREws]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, this biil pro- 
poses an authorization for an appropriation of $17,000,000. The 
bill previously passed carried an appropriation of $18,600,000, 
Prior to that the act of March 3, 1919, carried something like 
$9,000,000. When this committee in the last Congress began the 
investigation of the hospital question the appropriation of 
$9,000,000 was already available for use. Under the recommen- 
dation of the committee, at a later date, the bill for $18,600,000 
was passed. That money has been allocated. I need not take the 
time now to mention the locations or the method of its distribu- 
tion. In the bill brought from the committee to the House and 
passed unanimously by the House we recommended a zoning 
plan, with certain kinds of hospitals in the different portions of 
the country. That provision was removed from the bill in the 
Senate and the matter was left entirely to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who under his committee of con- 
sultants decided upon the location and the amount for each hos- 
pitul. They decided whether the building should be a new 
hospital or should be some existing hospital remodeled or a 
building purchased for that purpose. 

This bill as it stands now proposes a $17,000,000 authorization 
but leaves the determination of the kind of hospital, whether 
new or old, practically at the unrestricted discretion of the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. Of course, it says under the 
direction of the President, but we all know full well that the 
President would not have the time or opportunity to go into all 
the details and he would act largely upon the recommendation 
of the director of the bureau in this particular. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. So to make clear the purpose 
of the bill and in response to the query of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DENISON], I say that this bill places the question 
of the kind of building, the location of the building, substantially 
at the discretion of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. Now 
I will vield to the gentleman very gladly. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I thank the gentleman for his 
patience. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I want to ask the gentleman a question 
relative to the construction of the language on the first page, be- 
ginning with the fourth Mne therein, “is hereby authorized to 
provide additional hospitals,” and so forth, “ by construction on 
sites now owned by the Government,” and so forth. Now, is the 
money authorized here limited to the construction of new build- 
ings, or can you, under the language of this bill, buy buildings 
suitable for hospital purposes which are in existence? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I think you ean do either. 
You can accept gifts also, and under the terms of section 2 the 
matter of buildings constructed will be practically under the 
control of the director of the bureau, with the President giving 
the direction. Of course, the director will approve the plans 
and submit the proposition. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is the gentleman sure this language per- 
mits the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, with the approval of 
the President, to purchase buildings in existence? It seems to 
me the language here limits the use of money for the construc- 
tion of buildings. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I leave that to the chairman 
of the committee: but I will say it was the understanding that 
the director had practically unlimited discretion. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. ‘That is, to use the money for the const ruc- 
tion of buildings or to use the money to buy buildings already 
constructed ? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. If the gentleman will read 
section 2, I think he will find that question quite fully an- 
swered. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gentleman will permit me a second, 
that question has been raised before with me and also before the 
committee, and I have talked with the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau regarding it, and there is not any doubt that he has the 
power under this bill that covers what the gentleman has in 
mind. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is it the purpose of the committee to sive 
the director power to use some of this money to buy buildings 
already constructed 7 
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Mr. LANGLEY. If suitable for hospitals Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Certainly. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I doubt whether the language of this bill Mr. KINCHELOEK, I will say te the gentleman person- 
would permit the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to use the | ally 
money authorized to purchase buildings already constructed. Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I think the gentleman from 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Will the gentleman yield? Illinois [Mr. Brooks] has a tabulation of the allocation of 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I will. that allotment which would explain better to the gentleman at 

Mr. KINCHELOE, I want to ask the gentleman for some | a glance and answer the question fully. 
information, because I am sure he has given this hospital propo- Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman knows from a study of 
sition a great deal of study, perhaps as much as any man in the | the hospitals, but take the question of the hospital at Dawson- 
House. Is it the gentleman’s idea that the Director of the | springs, where the hospital has been completed at a cost of 
Bureau under this bill, either section 1 or section 2, has the | $2,250,000. Now, the overhead charges have been taken care of 
right to expend some of this money for the enlargement of | and every dollar expended there would be for additional beds, 








existing hospitals? and all they would have to do would be to connect up the 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I think so. plumbing and lights and other things, and you have the beds 
Mr. KINCHELOE. Under section 2 it says: ready. 

_ That the construction of new hospitals or dispensaries or the altera- | Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. I must decline to yield except 

tion, remodeling, or repair. | for a brief question. 


Does the gentleman think under the word “alteration” Mr. BRIGGS. Does this statement show the number of beds 
there the director would have the right to enlarge existing | that have been made available under this appropriation of 


hospitals? $18,000,000? 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That is the understanding of Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. It does at a glance, and I 
the committee. would be very glad to have the gentleman look at it. 


Mr. KINCHELOE, The reason I ask that, and I am sure the Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman intend to. put it in the 
gentleman will agree with me, is that in view of the need of | Recorp? 
these hospitals the quickest way to get the hospitals for these Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I might get unanimous consent 
boys is to enlarge the existing hospitals, and I was anxious to to insert it in the Recorp. If there is no objection I would be 


know about that proposition. | glad to insert in the Recorp this statement for the information 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That is the view the ‘com-| of members of the committee. 
mittee took of this proposition, as I understand it. The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


Mr. KINCHELOER. In regard to the $18,000,000 of which the | gentleman from Nebraska? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
gentieman spoke, in the allocation of that was there any for none. 
the enlargement of existing hospitals? ‘ ‘The statement is as follows: 


Statement showing eomnanare under $18,800,000 towel iation for — facilities, October 10, 1921. 
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' Date of completion Completion of hos- 






































Hospitals. | Amount. | GF beds. Type. Condition of plans. of plans. Work to begin. pitals. 
U.S. ee Health Service: | | | 
Ma. Sz, AdewOGe. 2.0... 00004000 rnn-os<en | Mh sas snnns are tts «sq Com ~ WOR 203 SR atepest he sibeverss Construction under way.| November, 1921. 
No. 63, Lake City, Fla,.......... 300,009 | MOO | KB oc nnsanls nbn ne dds kuin ne] - kite spnesb nani Sectdls iene BBs ratcsscecsncas February, ‘922. 
No. 50, Prescott, Ariz............ | 600, 000 | OO 1D. W. .6. 0c 0a Nearly completed., Completed........|..-... Obie >. sshindasi onapll April, 1922. 
No. 55, Fort Bayard, N. Mex 850, 000 S00 WE. BD ccended Approximately 40 |..... Neer hkecdchell December, 1921.......... May or June, 1922. 
per cent. 
OO, Be I BE ins ci netnsancnsucy >< 814, 000 a ee Just begun........ Nearly completed. beeen a ddwidepagbine cabiiwe ied 
Dee. By I, Be kn cen gees cviccecébesas 748, 000 od ee SS a ace inca tush ++ shh ches Cheebiain soe aa December, 1921.......... 0. 
No. @, Porryvie, BG... ssh eases. sess 500, 000 ok Pee | Nearly completed. Completed etained SRE WAM ur << ne ncsaned March, 1922. 
National Home Disabled Volunteer Soldiers: 
I TEER... .scbivcnsh cones eqeners ae 1, 400, 000 WT We Mes stas ped | 40 om Seeds Oct. 10-15......... | ORRRANEE 5 5 cdi. beWabs April, 1922. 
oo a are ee eee 750, 000 VE fT Di cedddaclvcned Tn é:eauataahudechnake Rk. ciewnatennaneen IO EL. cntvnsensdenieoeaal Do. 
SOOO UR, TIN. Sic ccc kstcdeascevenes 600, 000 cn heehee cab <dbawh el asa Pi nibs ince ses A tied sikh -aueetas de> Do. 
TR inasdecanekadar silent 100, 000 Mis M. Fos scanss hued Madctehe citar feta ene ee | Construction under way.| May, 1922. 
Provisional: 1 : | | | | 
No. 1, Fort Walla Walla, Wash.......... { == 150 | Unassigned | Nearly ecenpinbet |) Cumaiiathesi..is% bat [ei JD sell abbas April, 1922. 
No. 2, Fort Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, 250, 000 | SR AAI: © cadvenes ate a i deh itids civ ee GBictisesecsdes Bhs can awe cetees oghdar November, 1921. 
Ark. } | 
Pest. Malonsia: Wrye........<5.-..sseenne 102, 000 | Tee Damded iitccekesnis Lb tens Bik ssnesn Po | rere May or June, 1922. 
No. 4, Central New England Sanatorium, 740, 000 eh Pre: Mie weckvreien ADO BE MOT CONE fon cnc vvnnccecccccss Jane ececceeneraceeccereeees 
Rutland, Mass. | completed. iy he Sas 
R.C. Orphanage, New York City............ Fh QU Ge Baa eect hvdsn cans nighablocsdanekibeowuaneas | Studies proceeding) Awaiting judgment on 
— | site. 
DE piienancienigatamaeseiele 11,059,000 | 3,542 |...... -ahtdhgeolo» soupeeilentic a tise t: Sedbiaaiiaons io Leb enoasi Aachen | 
| | 
CONTEMPLATED HOSPITALS—PLANS NEARLY COMPLETED 
Number 
Amount. of beds. Type. 
a — - —— ——$ $$$ — TI ne abaeneremgnane 
} 
eb RING a gain < céncndkkgislndie aden de ctd panidkbte-nhedhins benae enh onkaed) kwebniven deeh <begneest* enaunhkhionedntee caine: ane $1, 650, 000 | 500 | N. ¢ 
Alabama, hospital for Negro ex-service MEM... ........ccencccccnncccccccccccccncccccnccnccnnececccseccsereceaccencccessesceaesessecescsce 2, 250, 000 | = | i . 
Now. Yorks, for Gisteiot No: 2. ..occecqcocccadecaccssccsccesccosvicnsvececscsenséchbcbhecsodnhetsbeh+slitnssdhacehbeheansaseseeeenescalbhous 1, 250, 000 | 300 T. B. 
Western Pennsylvania 1, 000, 000 | 250 , mm 4 
WOE. es kSncoctexeaea . _ 6,150, 000 | 2, 050 
Already allocated .... cevcscovesedsce nko bericdsdbbicnh Stee’ oosdbsupcddatbhebeacks dds Shakes Bhs ceneneeeialeenthas admeeadeds ane eanesaneeiree 11, 059, 000 | 3, 542 
Wed, « o.cumcdcornsicpnnsiesin'burusstndcantbvosioneashahwnubluedaneia destuthine eplecnailia aaaedameiiies sitter are 17, 299, 000 | 5,592 | 
RN asain an ies he ince + tsa ec ea aetatioean alate wn igntad adiy rnin seledanaae muiiicnilieen to te uae tnx hapevpee tia aniline aap aetna aiaee ieee cts at ill a $18, 600, 000 
TRE snes wikis eles te enisencalep etn sm een eastnan ein setys dieestagel cal eiateine iiencnlgs chile wm giggled aan nya tghtattinn nana th galanin nites oiainbtiahiedlapull Ai, 209, 000 
og, ee slip tilts ten ts nlp nit tig a tlt eins ali ally sith een hn hohespblotsh mas ih eben ee temic ats acl ecb iso tith acl 1, 391, 000 


This leaves the balance as a reserve in case we are not able to build within the allotment that we have made so that all institutions shall be 
completed within provisions of 384. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I must now complete the state- | need. We have been told by the Committee on Appropriations, 
ment I have in mind, because my time is passing very swiftly. | and we learn from official reports, that there are now something 
Let me say this: There was not the slightest disagreement | over 7,000 vacant beds available for the use of disabled soldiers. 
among the members of the committee as to the appropriation | In the hearings that question was brought out; the director 
of the amount of $17,000,000 in full. Just a word as to the | was asked why he needed this additional appropriation with 
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that number of vacant beds available. He desires, he said, to 
vacate the places now held in contract hospitals; he desires to 
remove men so far as possible from private hospitals where 
they are now located and place them, as largely as possible, in 
hospitals owned, controlled, and operated by the Government 
itself. Now, when these additional buildings are constructed 
and ready for use, many of those soldiers in the contract hos- 
pitals or im private hospitals will be transferred to the Govern- 
ment hospitals, under the direction and control of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Now, let me invite your attention to section 2 for a moment, 
because [. think the language of that section as it stands here 
will lead to a conclusion that the committee does not desire to 
reach.” Let me read the language as it stands: 

Sec. 2. What the construction of new hospitals or dispensaries, or the 
alteration, remodeling, or repair of all hospitals or dispensaries hereto- 
fore or hereafter constructed, shall be done in such manner as the 
President may determine, and he is authorized to require the archi- 
tectural, engineering, constructing, or other forces of any of the de- 
partment? of the Government to do or assist in such work. 

That language, I believe, would bring under the control of 
this act all Government hospitals of every description. I do not 
think the committee intended to do that. I think the committee 
intends that the hospitals under the Veterans’ Bureau shall be 
designated alone by the terms of this section, and hence I would 
suggest that a modification of the language in this form might 
cure that difficulty, namely, “ That the construction of new hos- 
pitals or dispensaries for the treatment of the patients of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, or the alteration, remodeling, or 
repair of all such hospitals or dispensaries heretofore con- | 
structed or hereafter constructed under this act.” Then there | 
will be no question about it. We will have removed that doubt, 
and I believe that at the proper time it would be wise for us to 
make some such modification as this, 

Now, with reference to the matter of the business principle 
involved. There were differences of opinion as to the building 
operations. Some thought that the use of existing building 
facilities through the Treasury Department should be utilized 
instead of practically creating a new agency for building opera- | 
tious. Let the hospital board and the director decide what kind 
of hospitals should be built, where they should be built, and | 
then let the Secretary of the Treasury build them accordingly. 

sy that plan we would avoid all waste and duplication. The | 
funds could then be accounted for through regular channels | 
with efliciency and economy in the highest degree. 

Upon this point there were some differences of opinion. But | 
the committee, regardless of differences of opinion upon this 
or any other point, stands for the enactment of the bill in 
suitable form as speedily as possible in order that increased | 
AOspital facilities may be provided promptly. | 

At present hospitalization for disabled veterans is the urgent 
@demand. In the near future, however, the necessities will 
rupidly increase with respect to the need of many of these vet- | 
erans for homelike accommodations. ‘ 

As we plan for hospitalization now as the urgent need of the 
hour, we should also incorporate in our plans wise provisions | 
for future demands. The Federal and State homes for soldiers 
of the various wars will be needed in the near future, and we | 
should plan accordingly. We can do much now in the line of 
economy by taking this fact into consideration. As we plan for | 
the present, therefore, we should also plan for the future. 

The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau is required under the ! 
law to carry tremendous responsibilities. He will meet untold | 
complications in providing suitably for the veterans under his 
charge, t 

Our work should simplify matters as far as possible and ! 
gradually develop the facilities that will be needed in the fu- | 
ture. During the past two years your committee has sought to 
apply this principle, and during that time it has effected econ- 
omies approximating $50,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. [Ap- | 
plause. ] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the | 
gentleman from California [Mr. LiNEBERGER]. [Applause.] 
Mr. LINEBERGER,. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
cominittee, as this bill vitally affects my disabled comrades of | 
the World War I have scrutinized it very carefully, because I 


believe it is a measure which will have a very far-reaching 
effect in the solution of the great problem before the country in 
connection with taking care of these disabled soldiers—men to 
whom the country owes a lasting debt of gratitude. I think 
the bill as a whole is extremely well drawn. [Applause.] 
There was in my mind at first thought some slight objection or 
likelihood of objection to section 2, but after giving the matter 
very thorough consideration and discussing it with many who 
have given it a very close study, I have decided that is the 
most important and most meritorious clause in the entire bill. ! 


The secret of success in this work is centralization. This 
hospitalization work must be placed under the care of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, which is charged with the entire program of 
hospitalization in order to give effect to the desires of the Con- 
gress and carry out the program with the least possible fric- 
tion. Of course, I do not desire at this time to do more than 
to merely touch upon one particular phase of this bill, which 
I believe is of vital importance, particularly to my section of 
California. We are not, out in southern California, from where 
I come, going to say that any particular location should or 
ought to be considered in preference to any other for a hos- 
pital, but I do want it to go into the Recorp that 65 per cent 
of all tubercular and neuropyschiatric cases in the State com- 
ing under the Veterans’ Bureau exist or are situated in south- 
ern California. The last appropriation was spent, and I think 
quite properly, in Palo Alto, which is in the so-called San Fran- 
cisco Bay section. In southern California at this time there 
are three contending locations for one of these new hospitals, 
and I want them to have full opportunity to present their 
claims before those whose duty it shall be to decide upon loca- 
tions before any decisions are reached. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that 65 per cent of all the tubercular patients under the 
jurisdiction of the bureau, or simply of those in California? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Only those that are in California, but on 
account of our salubrious climate there we have a higher per- 
centage of disabled ex-service men than any other section of 
the country. I am glad that my colleague directed that in- 
quiry to me. 

The locations to which I refer are located in southern Cali- 
fornia. One is at Monrovia in my district, the other is at the 
National Soldiers Home, at Sawtelle, and the third is at Arrow- 
head Springs, near San Bernardino. 

Now, not only in my own section, but throughout the country, 
there will likely be a disposition—in localities seeking the loca- 
tion of these hospitals, to contribute the land, and that will 
mean a great reduction in the expense of putting into opera- 
tion these plants. Free locations or sites should not alone be 
the determining factor. There are also many locations like that 
at the National Soldiers’ Home, at Sawtelle, where the land is 
owned by the Government, or at Arrowhead, where it is lensed 
under very favorable conditions to the Government. Any new 
hospital built in California should be located in the south, 
where the majority of the patients are located, where facilities 
are now lacking, and where the climate can not be equaled, 
especially for tubercular cases. The city of Monrovia has 
peculiar advantages in this respect. 

This is a very liberal bill. and it is going, in my mind, to 
largely solve this great problem. These men to-day who are 
located in private hospitals are not receiving the attention which 
they should receive. ‘The Government is being in many cases 
charged exorbitant rates for very inferior service, and it will be 
impossible to remedy these conditions until the Government em- 
barks upon a thoroughly considered scheme of hospitalization. 
I am very glad indeed that the bill has been drafted in the 
manner in which it has. It is extremely simple. I, therefore, 
feel that every Member of this House should, and will, give it 
his united support. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, I vield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker], a member of the 
committee, 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I shall want 
five minutes. I shall take only a minute. I am glad this bill 
is before the House for consideration to-day. I am one of those 
who thought this bill ought to have been taken up before the 
bonus bill—that mongrel that I voted for, and I want to say 
that IT am not at all proud of the vote that I east for it. This 
pending bill has afforded me more personal pleasure than any 
bill that I have ever participated in framing since I have been 
a Member of this House. 

Congress has been abused and criticized for its alleged lack 
of attention to those of our boys who came back from across 
the seas disabled. I am very glad to hear the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FisH], himself an ex-service man with a splendid 
record, defend the Congress from these accusations. Congress 
has been liberal, or it attempted to be liberal, in its appropria- 
tions for the care of the sick and afflicted soldiers. This bill 
will go very far toward relieving the condition that will stress 
upon the country for many years to come. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Iilinois. 
about the advisability of expending this money for the future 
needs of the soldier, as well as at the present time, in building 
these hospitals in such a way that they could be used as sol- 
diers’ homes in 10 or 15 or 20 years from to-day? 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, when this Government builds these mag- 
nificent hospitals I think they will be available for use for 
many years to come, and I think they will be suitable and so 
construeted that they be used for the purpose the gentleman 
has suggested. 

Mr. KINDRED. 

Mr. RUCKER. 

Mr. KINDRED. Let me suggest that a hospital like a hos- 
pital for the insane, which is the class of hospitals that is very 
much needed now, would not be adaptable for a soldiers’ home. 

Mr. RUCKER. Well, I can not say as to that, but they can 
be utilized in some way permanently. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield pack the balance of my time, express- 
ing the hope that this bill will receive, as I believe it ought to 
receive, the unanimous support of the House. { Applause. | 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THomMAs]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
yesterday I made a few remarks in which I incident ally, merely 
as a matter of jest, referred to a story which the 
from Illinois [| Mr. 
made by himself and Mr. 
prosperity. My remarks were merely a jest. 
porate them in my revised remarks. 
guished and important 
much offended at those 





Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


statesman from Kansas became very 
remarks and proceeded to make a speech 
upon the floor of this House in which he stated that I had in- 
troduced a bill in aid of an impending strike in this country ; 
and he even went so far as to say that I ought not to be allowed 
the postal facilities of this Government. 

That bill does not contain a single reference to any strike. 
The bill simply provides for an appropriation of $600,000 to 
relieve suffering humanity among the miners wherever it is 
needed, or so much of that sum as may be required for that 
purpose, and the distribution of that fund, as provided by the 
pill, is to be under the direction of the President of the United 
States. It seems that the gentleman from Kansas is not willing 
to trust his own President with the distribution of funds to 
relieve want and distress. 

Why, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILtiAMs] did not 
become offended at my remarks. He has too much sense to do 
so. [Laughter.] And, besides, Mr. WILLIAMS is a gentleman. 
Sometimes I have thought—I hope it is not true, and I do not 
charge it—that it is now the closed season in some districts in 
Kansas for sending gentlemen to Congress. | Laughter. ] 

Why should not those mining people be relieved of suffering 
as well as foreigners? I have never advocated a strike in my 
life, and his statements to that effect are absolutely and unqual- 
ifiedly false. I do not believe in strikes where they can possibly 
be avoided, and I have never advocated violence in aly strike, 
put believe disputes should be settled by conference and con- 
ciliation if possible. And yet pecause I introduced a bill to 
relieve starving children and hungry women, and requested in 
writing the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations for a 
hearing upon that bill, and thought possibly the chairman did | 
not receive the first communication, if the postal facilities in 
this country are in the condition as described by the gentleman | 
from Illinois |Mr. Mann] and the other gentleman from Illinois | 
[Mr. Wittrams], under the administration of Mr. Hays, and to | 
make sure that the chairman received my request, I registered 
the letter and asked for a receipt, which I received. Because of 
this offense the distinguished gentleman from Kansas says that | 


I am not even entitled to a receipt, and should be denied the | 


postal facilities of this Government. 
No doubt the gentleman from Kansas probably believes he is 
the greatest statesman ever sent to Congress from that State. 
No doubt the gentleman will admit it, for he really looks wiser 
than Solomon in all his glory. {Laughter.] The gentleman is 
obsessed with the idea that he is a great and important states- 
man: but he evidently mistakes corpulence and noise for states- 
manship. [{Laughter.] 

Now, personally I like the gentleman. [Laughter.] 
know. it is said, “ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 
[Laughter.] I do not think that he ought to have made such 
remarks about me as he did. Iam willing to prod Republicans, 
and I do it. If I can, I will romp upon them with hobnail 
shoes. But I am not going to wantonly and knowingly insult a 
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WILLIAMS] related to me concerning a trip | 
TuncHER to Pennsylvania in hunt of 
I did not incor- | 
But it seems the distin- | 
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What would the gentleman think | man on the floor of this House because I do not happen to agree 


with his peculiar ideas. 

Why, the Republicans are now holding an investigation of 
the mining situation before the Republican Committee on La- 
bor. I presume that the gentleman from Kansas will next arise 
in his seat and charge that the Committee on Labor is in favor 
of a strike because it is investigating the condition of the 
suffering coal miners. That would be about as sensible as the 
charge that the gentleman made against me. The gentleman 
from Kansas is one of these agriculturalists who makes his 
money in town and spends it on the farm, and is in great love 
with the farmers of Kansas. Why, I believe it would be a 
sight for the gods and men to see him making a campaign for 
reelection on a Kansas sway-back pony, wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat—Mr. TINCHER, not the pony {laughter]—and tell- 
ing the farmers how much he admires them. If I were to be 
as uncharitable as he is, I suppose, because he has advocated 
bills for the relief of farmers, with which, with all deference 
to the distinguished gentleman I agree, it would be as fair to 
charge the gentleman with being in the position of trying to 
organize a strike among the farmers. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tueky has expired. 

Mr. CANTRILL. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas |Mr. LANHAM], a member of the committee. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, if congressional thought and 
action were always so in accord and agreement with the senti- 
ment of the people as in the case of the present desire for 
proper provision for adequate hospitalization of disabled ex- 
service men, I think it would be well for the country. There 
has been some unjust and ill-advised criticism of Congress in 
this regard. Generally speaking, there has been congressional 
ardor rather than congressional apathy. 

It seems likely that we should have made much better progress 
in this matter if the advice given to Congress in a communica- 
tien from the then Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. GLASS, on 
December 5, 1919, had been heeded. He evidently anticipated 
some of the delay which has occurred, and realized also the 
length of time required to prepare for proper care of the dis- 
abled soldiers. He recommended an appropriation of $85,000,000 
for this purpose. I mention this merely as a part of the 
history of proposed legislation of this character. 

At present we have before us a bill providing for $17,000,000, 
and I feel that there will be little, if any, opposition to the 
main purpose of this measure. 

In the consideration of this particular bill and the one of 
last year providing for $18,600,000, a commendable spirit and a 
desire for prompt action have been reflected in the deliberations 
of the committee from which this measure emanates. There 
have been no legislative Gordian knots of red tape to be cut. 
These two measures, dealing with this important subject of 
governmental endeavor, have been brought to the floor of the 
House with dispatch and quickly considered. Such delays as 
may have oceurred have been administrative and not legislative. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Is it not true that the com- 
mittee might have brought in the bill quite a while ago if executive 
officers had found it possible to report to the committee with 
such information as we desired from them? 

Mr. LANHAM. The statement of my colleague on the com- 
mittee is quite correct, and whenever there has been delay of 
any kind in the committee it has been attributable to the re- 
quest from those in charge of administration that they might 
give further data for consideration concerning desirable fea- 
tures which they wished to suggest. 

Before this bill was introduced, as stated by the gentleman 
from Nebraska, we appropriated approximately $27,000,000 for 
this laudable purpose. This is indicative of the spirit which has 
animated both the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and the Congress itself, It seems, however, that, due perhaps 
to that interdepartmental jealousy which sometimes exists here 
at the Capital in the administration of congressional acts, there 
has been some delay. 

The bill which we formerly passed, carrying $18,600,000 for 
hospital purposes, authorized the expenditures thereunder to 
be made under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
We placed in his hands the proper authority in order that the 
power of action might be concentrated and results quickly ob- 
tained. 

There have been also some interdepartmental jealousies with 
reference to this particular bill, as manifested in the hearings 
which many of you have read. The Treasury Department, hav- 
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ing an antherized ageney, of the Government in. matters.ef, cen- 
struction, has. felt that perbaps its.autherity was being impaired, 
and its usefulmess. questioned by the. effort to transfer this re- 
sponsibility to the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. And 
there has been a controversy also in, the testimony of witnesses, 
before us. With. reference to the relative merits of a contract 
system and one of purchase and hire. But I think there has 
been in the minds of those gentlemen also, as: in. the minds of 
the members of the committee, the desire for expeditious action 
toward proper hospitalization. 

Why has the committee suggested the transfer of this au- 
thority to the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau? In the first 
place, IL want to call your attention. to. two recommendations 
which were made in this regard: Mr. Hanford MacNider, the 
national commander of the American Legion, appeared in per- 
son before the committee, and I, quote the following from his 
testimony : 

The American Legion hopes that if and when, Congress acts upon H, R. 
8791, a bill to appropriate $16,000,000 for further hospital construction, 
that the appropriation will be made to the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau. This for ‘the reason that he is solely responsible 
to-day for the hospital care and treatment of beneficiaries.of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. He receives all the criticism, but lacks author- 
ity and’ funds to properly equip the United States Veterans’ Bureau to 
carry on this work, This is not necessarily an indictment of the Treas- 
ury Department, nor is it intended to convey the impression that the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is better able to build 
hospitals, but made only in a spirit of fairness and equity for the 
reason, as stated above, that the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau is 
responsible, therefore he should haye the opportunity to carry on his 
work unhampered by divided authority and endless red tape. 

The amount mentioned, $16,000,000, was increased to $17,- 
000,000 in the bill as finally reported. 

We had before us also the resolutions which were adopted 
by the Federal Board of Hospitalization at its meeting on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1922, from which I quote the following: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this board and that it recommends 
to Congress immediate legislation authorizing, an appropriation of $16,- 
000,000, to be immediately available and to remain available until ex- 
pended, the amount to be in addition to appropriations now available 
or heretofore made under authorization contained in the act approved 
March 4, 1921, entitled “An act providing additional hospital facilities 
for patients of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Division of Rehabilitation, and for 
other purposes,” to be expended in accerdance with and for the purposes 
authorized by said act, except that the money expended and the work to 
be done as provided in said act be under the direction and supervision of 
the Direetor of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, subject to the ap- 
proval of the President, under such rules, and regulations as he may 
prescribe. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this board, and it so recommends, 
that all hospitals hereafter erected shall be constructed of fireproof 
type, and that the lecation and nature thereof, whether for the treat- 
ment of tuberculous, neuropsychiatric, or general, medical and surgical 
cases, shall be determined by the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, subjeet to the approval of the President. 

And this report has the approval of the President. As stated 
by the commander of the American Legion, I do not take it that 
the approval of this suggestion by the President is intended as 
uny criticism of the Secretary of the Treasury in his adminis- 
tration of the funds which were placed at his disposal. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Briefly, yes. 

Mr. TRKEADWAY. I am interested to know the attitude of 
the gentleman and the members of the committee relative to 
whether or not the Veterans’ Bureau has a suitable force for 
constructive purposes? 

Mr. LANHAM. I was just coming to that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Thank you. 

Mr. LANHAM. I want to say, gentlemen, that despite these 
two recommendations I have some doubt of the wisdom of this 
suggestion. 

We are all inspired by the same commendable impulse, but all 
subject in our zeal to the possibility of erroneous judgment. 
As intimated by the query of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, the Veterans’ Bureau has no suitable force for construc- 
tion purposes, Certainly it is the desire of all of us to avoid 
whenever possible and practieal the additional expense of a 
duplication of functions. This is one prime consideration which 
prompted the Budget legislation. Of course, we are interested 
primarily in results and in some action that will lead to them 
effectively and expeditiously, and I feel sure that each of us 
is willing to make some sacrifice of individual opinion if neces- 
sary to bring about such a consummation. The report of the 
Federal Board of Hospitalization from which I have quoted 
contains this additional expression : 

Resolwed, That it is the sense of this board, and it so recommends, 
that in the censtruction of new hospitals or dispensaries, or in the 
alteration, remodeling, or repair of all hospitals or dispensaries here- 
tofore or hereafter constructed, the "President may determine the man- 
ner in which such construction, alteration, remodeling, or repairing may 
be done, and he ig authorized to require the architeetural, engineering, 


constructing, or other forees of any of the departments of the Govern- 
ment to do or assist in such work. 
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So,. believing, that in the Treasury Department we have or- 
ganized in, the Government at the present time an agency whose 
business. it is to construet buildings, the original proposal of 
section 2 of this bill was modified to read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the construction of new hospitals or dispensaries, or the 
alteration, remodeling, or repair of all hospitals or dispensaries hereto- 
fore or hereafter constructed shall be done in such manner as the 
President may determine, and he is authorized to require the architec- 
tural, engineering, constructing, or other forces of any of the depart- 
ments, of the Government to do or assist in suck work. 

It seems to me that under the terms. of this section, and in 
order to avoid duplication, both of effort and expenditure, and 
to prevent the unnecessary establishment of further agencies 
for constructing. buildings, it is a reasonable inferenee that the 
President will avail himself of the means already at hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

By unanimous consent Mr; Haypen and Mr. AnpREws 
Nebraska were given leave to extend their remarks in 
RECORD, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all gentlemen may have the privilege of extending remarks in 
the Recorp on this bill for the next 10 days 

Mr. MANN. That can not be done in committee. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman is correct. In the stress of 
the mement I overlooked that point. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I am a member of the committee that reported 
out this bill providing additional hospitalization for our dis- 








of 
the 


abled soldiers. I enthusiastically supported the bill in the 
committee, and I am just as enthusiastic for its passage. The 
disabled soldiers of the Republic are the Nation’s wards 


and are entitled to the most tender solicitude and most gener- 
ous suppert of the Nation. The most illustrious pages of our 
country’s history are those which reeord the care and liber- 
ality which our Nation has shown its brave defenders in times 
of stress and storm. In my opinion, the thing that has  in- 
spired the American soldier to perform such brilliant feats of 
valor in every war in our country’s history has been the con- 
sciousness that if harm befall him in his country’s. service a 
grateful Government will provide for him and his dependents. 

Mr. Chairman, we have always been generous to our soldiers, 
and that fact is the chief asset and glory of the Republic. 
Whenever, if ever, we change our policy of caring fer our 
soldiers and their dependents, we will violate the spirit of 
patriotism and destroy the bulwark that has rendered our 
country secure to itself and invincible to its enemies. [Ap- 
plause.}] I not only favor generous provisions for the disabled 
soldiers of the. World War and their dependents but I favor 
it for the disabled veterans and their dependents. of all our 
wars, 

In an editorial in a recent issue of the National Tribune our 
attention. was called to tiie painful fact that the veterans of 
the Civil War are passing to the great beyond at the appalling 
rate of more than 2,000 per month, so that in a few brief years 
none of these old battle-searred heroes. will remain to testify 
“in the flesh” to the greatest crisis in our Nation’s history. 
During the short month of February, according to the report 
of the Commissioner of Pensious, 2,164 Civil War veterans 
passed away and 1,922 widows, making a total of 4,068, or more 
than 50,000 for the calendar year 1922. Asa result of age and 
infirmity not one of these veterans is able to perform manual 
or other labor, and they should not be required so to do. Every 
one of them should now be on the pension roll at a rate of at 
least $75 per month, and their widows at the rate of $50 per 
month; and the Invalid Pensions Committee and this Congress 
will be derelict in the performance of their duties if this 
session is permitted to adjourn without such action. Any less 
amount will not be sufficient to provide the comforts to which 
they are entitled. 

The last Congress properly gave to the soldiers of the Span- 
ish-American War a pensionable status. I favor increasing 
their rate also as their age advances and their disabilities 
require. 

Despite administrative handicaps, and the ramifications of 
red tape, the United States spent over a billion and a half dol- 
lars in relief for veterans of the World War from October 6, 
1917, to February 1, 1922. In a report issued by Director 
Forbes, of the Veterans’ Bureau, this amount was applied as 
follows: Vocational training, $226,293,259.70; insurance, $294,- 
621,689.83; compensation, $310,149,892.17; allotments, $300,- 
947,327.60; allowance, $282,107,540.78; medical and hospital 


services, $105,655,210.91; administrative, $47,561,869.53; total, 
$1,567 336,790.52. 

The bonus bill, which has just passed the House, contemplates 
In 


in its various processes an expenditure of $4,000,000,000. 
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addition to this contemplated expenditure the Government is 


now spending approximately one million a day for relief pur- 
poses for the veterans of the World War. For the next fiscal 
year au sum has already been authorized for this purpose which 
will approximate four hundred million. The figures to which I 
have just referred do not include assumed liabilities of the Gov- 
ernment to owners of war-risk insurance policies which amounts 
to $860,154,493. Neither do they include the $60 bonus paid to 
our ex-service men upon their discharge, which totaled $256,- 
229 900. The $18,600,000 authorized by Congress for the con- 
struction of additional hospitals is also not included in the 
figures just given. The report of Director Forbes shows con- 
clusively that the United States has been far the most generous 
of all the nations in the treatment of its ex-service men. For 
total permanent disability Great Britain paid her ex-service 
men annually per capita $376.48; Canada, $540; France, $314; 
Italy, $55.44; whereas the United States has paid its soldiers 
annually per capita $1,200, or $100 per month. In addition to 
this, Uncle Sam was more generous than any of the other na- 
tions to the families and dependents of soldiers while they were 
absent in the military or naval service. France allowed the 
dependents of her soldiers during the war period $50.15 per 
vear: Great Britain, $202.36; Italy, $11.24; while the United 
States allowed $360, or $30 per month. The United States has 
approved for vocational training 303,276 and 104,923 are still in 
training. England, under the labor ministry's scheme, has ap- 
proved 58,000 ex-service men for training, and only 24,000 are 
still in training. In the language of Director Forbes— 

the United States has spent as much as both France and Great Britain 
combined for benefits in favor of disabled ex-service men, despite the 
fact that the casualties of France and Great Britain were far greater. 

And in conclusion, Mr, Speaker, I am proud to say that no 
patriotic American regrets a single solitary dollar that has 
been expended for our disabled ex-service men; on the con- 
trary, we are proud of the magnificent showing we have made. 
And the great concern of the entire citizenship of this Nation 
to-day is that the dependents of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice in the military and naval service and those who are 
handicapped as a result of disabilities incurred in such service 
shall have the very best that the Nation affords. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KrtnpRep]. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I first want to join with my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH], himself a distinguished ex-service 
man, in expressing my utter condemnation and contempt of 
any propaganda which would try to place Congress in a false 
light in making the slightest suggestion that Congress had not 
at all times been willing to liberally appropriate a sufficient 
sum for the alleviation of the suffering of the sick and disabled 
veterans of the World War. 

A brief survey of some of the facts and statistics with ref- 
erence to the hospitalization system and conditions since the 
middle of the World War up to the present time will convince 
every Member of the House of the urgency of the appropriation 
proposed by the pending bill. 

I want to say in perfect good faith and with no intention of 
eriticizing the principle of the bill that the appropriations 
provided herein do not go half far enough. I believe I shall 
be able to prove this by a survey of the facts respecting the 
number of ex-service men who will be, according to all reliable 
actuaries of the Government, in need, in urgent need, of treat- 
ment during the next four to six years. 

In the first place, we are all made aware by the intelligent 
report accompanying the pending bill that the number of 
ex-service men and women under treatment as of date Feb- 
ruary 23, 1922, was approximately 30,800. Of this total num- 
ber—and this is a pertinent fact to which I now invite special 
attention—4,.200 neuropsychiatric cases, including all Classifi- 
eations of nervous and insane persons, are unable to secure 
hospital treatment in Government-owned and Government-con- 
trolled hospitals. [.am not going into any arraignment of the 
improper and unscientific way in which these unfortunate ex- 
service nen have been treareit>.There are, however, many well- 
founded proofs of the fact that ‘there has accompanied this 
system of * farming out” some of the viiest commercialism that 
was ever known in the treatment of humat.beings. That con- 
stitutes one of the facts that would suggest urgeucy here. 

The same general proposition applies to a late number of 
tubercular cases. In other words, there are ovek 9.000 tuber- 
cular and neuropsyeliatric cases which are unable to be ac- 
eommodated in Government-owned and Government controlled 
hospitals, there being 4,200 neuropsychiatric case# and over 
4.500 medical and surgical and tubercular cases, ' 


There has been a misleading statement put out by well- 
meaning men to the effect that there are several thousand 
vacant beds owned and contrdlled by the Government. If that 
be true, and I accept it as being true, those beds are vacant in 
that class of hospitals which treat medical and surgical cases, 
but, as has been pointed out, our main and urgent need is for 
hospitals for the treatment of 9,000 neuropsychiatric and tuber- 
cular cases, nearly one-third of the total that are disabled and 
sick among the ex-service men. According to a letter addressed 
to me very recently by Colonel Forbes, the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau—and I desire here to make that letter and 
some other letters bearing on the subject a matter of record— 
he points out that there will be in the near future 36,000 cases 
of all classifications which will need hospitalization. The ap- 
propriation—$18,600,000—which the Sixty-sixth Congress made 
over ohe year ago provided for approximately 6,000 beds. It 
is the delay, the inexcusable delay, upon the part of the con- 
sultants on hospitalization of the Treasury Department which 
has brought criticism upon the motives of the American people 
and the motives of this Congress. ‘They have delayed in- 
excusably and incompetently. I have already said something 
with reference to that, with no personal feeling toward any one 
of the consultants of the hospital committee, but from a 
knowledge of the facts which are set forth by the records which 
they show in their own department. Reference has been made 
by my colleague, the gentleman from New York [Mr. F1sH], to 
the fact that although $1,000,000 was appropriated for the 
specific purpose in the State of New York to provide a tubercu- 
lar hospital, the so-called progress report—indeed, a mis- 
nomer—of the consultants on hospitalization of the Treasury 
Department indicates a blank under the heading of “ Remarks " 
with regard to the $1,000,000 appropriation for the metropolitan 
district of New York. They record a. perfect blank under the 
heading “ Remarks.” They say as to the condition of the plans 
that “ preliminary studies are under way” more than one year 
since the $18,600,000 became available. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
New York, Doctor KiNpreEp, five minutes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mitiee, in conclusion I wish to say that there will be required 
to properly and humanely care for our ex-service men and 
women, veterans of the World War, not only 6,200 beds as is 
proposed in the program of the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau to which I have referred, but there will be also re- 
quired in the next four to six years a sufficient number of hos 
pital beds to take the place of from ten to eleven thousand 
hospital beds which will have to be abandoned because of the 
disgraceful conditions of the old hospital buildings in which 
ten to eleven thousand ex-service men and women are now 
quartered. In addition to those ten or eleven thousand hospital 
beds which would be required in the near future—that is, 
within about four to six years—there will be required, in 
addition to the program of the Director of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau for 6,200 beds, about 10,000 beds in order to care for the 
increase in the number of tubercular and. neuropsychiatric 
cases. These two classes of cases have increased during the last 
year and a half at the rate of 25 per cent every 18 months. 
There are now about 10,000 of these two classifications who 
most urgently need hospitalization, and, therefore, if they in- 
crease in the next year or in the next year and a half in the 
same ratio as they have increased during the last year and a 
half, we will require additional hospital facilities for 10,000 
more of those classifications, 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. 
yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. 
psychiatric cases. Are they curable? 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman has asked an important and 
a pertinent question. The answer to that question bears upon 
the essential conditions involved in providing quickly proper 
hospital facilities, because it is a well-known medical fact that 
if mental and nervous Cases, and the same applies to tuber- 
cular cases, are not treated intensively durmg the first yvear 
or two after the inception of their disease they are hopeless 
and have no chance for cure. Therefore it is alt the more sad, 
from a humane and scientific and economic point of view, that 
we should not be able to give these two classes of patients as 
rapidly as possible the proper hospital conditions under which 
they can be cured. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. The gentleman made the statement 
that the peak of the load had not yet been reached. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


What about the cure of these neuro- 
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Mr. KINDRED. The peak of the load with reference to cer- | 
tain classifications, namely, in the classification of epilepsy, | 
which constitutes a large number of the neuropsychiatric cases, | 
will not be reached for 25 years, because the epilepsy has been | 
brought about by injuries to the skull and to the brain, and in 
the process of repair of a broken skull there may not be any | 
symptoms of epilepsy for 20 to 25 years. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes: | 

Mr. SIEGEL. The gentleman is making these statements as | 
an expert and not as a Member of Congress? 

Mr. KINDRED. I am making them in both capacities. 

Mr. SIEGEL. The reason I ask that question is that I would 
like the Members of the House to understand the gentleman is | 
personally familiar with the statements that he is making. 

Mr. KINDRED. That is very courteous of the gentleman. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I have always been 
in favor of some constructive, efficient hospital system. We 
are providing here a mere driblet which will tide us over tem- 
porarily. The Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, | 
Dr. H. S. Cumming, recommended to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Hon, Carrer Grass, who transmitted the recommenda- | 
tion to the Sixty-sixth Congress, that there should be appro- 
priated $85,000,000 to properly develop the hospital system 
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priating now, very properly, $17,000,000, and in perfect good 
faith IT am going to suggest an amendment at the proper time 
to increase this amount to actually meet the needs of the sick 
and disabled ex-service men for the next several years. 

The present needs for additional hospitals require much more 
than the appropriation carried in this bill, and I am confident 
that Congress will respond to these needs liberally, just as Con- 
gress has already liberally appropriated for hospitals and hos- 
pital facilities in the past-—$10,000,000 by the Sixty-fifth Con- 





| gress and $18,600,000 by the Sixty-sixth Congress, making a 
| total, with the $17,000,000 carried in this bill, of $45,600,000 


appropriated for hospitals and hospital facilities, in addition 
to approximately $2,006,000,000 appropriated for ex-service 
men’s compensation, insurance, allotments, and so forth, refer- 
ence to which is made here in the form of the accompanying 
chart and letter: 
Uniren STares VETERANS’ BuREAU, 
Washington, March 14, 7922, 
Hon, Joun J. KINDRED, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. KinprepD: In accordance with your request, I am forward- 
ing herewith statement as of January 31, 1922, showing the _ fiscal 
operations of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, the former Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, and the former Rehabilitation Division of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


which we shall need for our ex-service men. We are appro- Respectfully, C. R. Forses, Director. 
R as as of Jan, 31, 1922. 
i Expenditures. 
Loans from 


| Appropriations, 





Allotments Covered into 
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We should at once provide a hospital system that woula 
properly care for curable and incurable ex-service men, and 
which will at the same time stop all this unjust criticism and 
impugning of the motives of Congress and of the Members 
who have at all times desired to pussue a policy most liberal 
and fair to the ex-service men. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentlemen on the other side use 
some time now? 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 


tleman from Arizona |Mr. HAYpEN]. 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad indeed to vote 


for the appropriations authorized by this bill, but the House | 


and the country should not gain the impression from its passage 
that this will be the last expenditure necessary to properly hos- 
pitalize the ex-service men who are, or who will be, in need of 
this kind of care and attention. The bill carries a million dol- 
lars more than was requested by the Federal Board of Hospitali- 
zation, but this is not enough to do all that should ultimately be 


done. The memorandum signed by the members of that board | 
and approved by the President on February 11, 1922, asks for | 


only $16,000,000, but the House by this bill is allowing 4$17,- 
000,000, which again demonstrates that so far as money for hos- 


pitalization is concerned it is no fault of the Congress that | 


ample facilities have not been provided. 

The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau has with great vehe- 
mence and severity criticized those who have been heretofore 
charged with the construction of hospitals. Under this bill 
the director, subject to the approval of the President, is given 
the authority to provide additional hospital facilities for per- 
sons who served in the World War, and if he does not get sat- 














isfactory results from this $17,000,000 he must take the sume 
dose of criticism that he has given to others in connection with 
hospital work, and is expected to swallow it cheerfully, because 
otherwise he would be unfit for the responsibilities that will be 
imposed upon him. 

I believe the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
acted wisely in authorizing the President to supervise all new 
hospital construction. This will permit him to coordinate the 
activities of every architectural, engineering, and constructing 
bureau and department of the Government, thus to obtain re- 
sults at the earliest possible moment. ‘The President, as the 
head of the administration, ought to be able to suppress all 
rivalry and compel all branches of the public service to work 
together in harmony. 

My primary object in addressing you to-day is to point out 
the fact that there exists in the Southwest a most serious situa- 
tion in reference to a large number of ex-Service men who are in 
immediate need of hospitalization. I want also to express the 
hope that the President, as soon as the funds herein authorized 
are available, will see that proper hospital facilities are pro- 
vided to meet this situation, particularly in southern Arizona. 

It may be true, as some respected medical authorities assert, 
that climate is of no benefit, that tuberculosis of the lungs and 
throat can be cured in one place us well as another, but thou- 
sands of those who suffer from that dread disease sincerely 
believe that a dry climate will aid in their recovery. It is uni 
versally recognized that proper care is half the battle against 
this malady, but notwithstanding the statements of some plhiy- 
sicians there is much well-grounded medical opinion that the 
right kind of climate is beneficial in the treatment of tuber- 
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culosis. In the following statement Dr. John W. Flinn, of 
Prescott, Ariz., has, in my opinion, correctly set forth that 
which has been repeatedly demonstrated to be a fact: 

As between care—that is, fresh air, good food, rest, and competent 
medical attention—-and climate, the latter must always continue to be 
a secondary consideration. In the least favorable climate good care, 
provided the surroundings be the best obtainable, will produce much 
better results than the best-known climate without this care. If the 
patient must choose between the two, he should take the care and let 
the climate go, but if he be so fortunate as to be able to have them 
both his prospects of recovery are certainly brighter than they could be 
if he were compelled to depend on one alone, 

The belief that climate is helpful is so widespread and so 
persistent that, despite any advice to the contrary, large numbers 
of ex-service nren are coming to the Southwest each year in the 
hope of relief. From all parts of the United States they are 
moving to Colorado, New Mexico, or Arizona, and when they 
arrive there they demand immediate hospitalization by the 
Federal Government, which up to the present time can not be 
provided. 

To demonstrate that this belief is founded on good medical 
authority let me quote from this book, entitled “A Handbook 
of Medical Climatology,” by Dr. Samuel Edwin Solly, who says: 

in that portion of the country known as the great Southwest, the 
winter climate of Colorado, northern New Mexico, and Arizona may 
be characterized in a phrase as cold, dry; that of New Mexico and 
Arizona south of latitude “5° as warm, dry; and that of the coast of 
southern California (west and south of the mountain ranges) as 
warm, moist. 

Arizona affords the best desert climate of the United States, and ai 
winter residences for health seekers it possesses the three towns of 
Tucson, Phoenix, and Yuma. As the entire territory of Arizona is 
west of the great Continental Divide and slopes steadily toward the 
Pacific, it is subject to a certain amount of ocean influence, not to the 
extent to which the winter rains in California bear witness but suffi- 
ciently to be subject between December and March to occasional rains 
or snows on the high plateaus and on the southwest slopes of the 
mountains. There are few cloudy days in Arizona, and the spring 
weather is usually dry. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman vield, briefly? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to my good friend from New York. 

Mr. KINDRED. May I ask the gentleman from Arizona if 
there is at the present time any Government hospital for tuber- 
culosis in Arizona? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is a modern, well-constructed Public 
Health Service hospital at Prescott, which is now being en- 
iarged to accommodate about 1,100 patients. Tueson has a 
temporary hospital conducted by the Public Health Service in 
lumber buildings, inflammable and unsafe. which will acecom- 
modate about 300 men. At Phoenix there is a small contract 
hospital which has been ordered to be closed in the near 
future. 

Mr. KINDRED. If the gentleman will allow me to say, I 
fortunately spent a winter in his delightful city of Phoenix, 
Ariz., and have also been at Tucsom. some 125 miles south of 
Phoenix. Tucson is at an elevation of a little over 2,000 feet. 
It has delightful mountain air in summer and very exhilarating 
air in winter, and is ideal for tubercular patients. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman from New York mentioned, 
in the course of his remarks a few moments ago, that it was 
contemplated that a certain stock farm on the Hudson River 
be acquired for a tuberculosis hospital. I would like to have 
the gentleman express his opinion, as I know he is qualified to 
do by reason of his long medical experience, supplemented by 
extended travel, as to the relative merits of the location of a 
hospital for tuberculosis in a damp climate at sea level in New 
York or in Arizona at locations such as he has just described. 

Mr. KINDRED. I have been informed only to-day by my 
colleague, the gentleman from New York [Mr, Fisu], that the 
proposition to take over the Governor Morton stock farm at sea 
level had actually been laughed out of court. The distinguished 
consultants on hospitalization of the Treasury Department 
dropped that proposition, because they knew that when it saw 
the light that it would be condemned. 

From the standpoint of public health and medical science. 
with such an insane proposition to locate a tubercular hospital 
in a damp place where sore throat and consumption are very 
common, there is no comparison between Tucson and the Hud- 
son River. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What kind of a hospital is that at Fort 
Bayard, N. Mex.? 

Mr. HAYDEN, [I uuderstand that there is a well-conducted 
Public Health Service hospital at Fort Bayard. I have never 
been there. It is located at a suitable altitude where the cli- 
matie conditions are somewhat similar to Prescott in my State, 
which is about 5,000 feet above sea level. In cases of tubercu- 
losis, Where the patient’s heart is in no way affected, such au 
ultitude is conceded to be of great benefit. I am informed that 
in perhaps half of the cases of tuberculosis there is no weakness 
of the heart. But where a patient’s heart is in any way if- 
fected, a high altitude is not beneficial and is also liable to 
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bring on certain nervous disorders. Consequently all tuberen- 
lar persons should not be sent to high altitudes, and that is the 
reason why such a large number of them come to southern 
Arizona, where they may obtain the benefit of the dry air and 
a mild winter climate, and yet where altitude is suflicient to 
be exhilarating but not injurious to the heart, 

Mr. KINDRED. An altitude like that of Tucson, Ariz., of 
about 2,500 feet, does not have an injurious effect on the heart 
or the nervous system, and is therefore ideal, because it is 
stimulating and the arid climate helps to kill the tubercular 
germs more rapidly. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In that connection permit me to quote from 
a paper in the Transactions of the American Climatological 
Association, written by Dr. J. T. Eskridge, and entitled “ Nervo- 
vascular disturbances in unacclimated persons in Colorado” : 

At altitudes yarying from 5.000 to 8,000 feet the inconvenience of the 
unacclimated seems to have its origin in the inereased respiratory 
activity, and this, in turn, leads to increased work of the heart, which, 
by its overwork, causes at first an active hyperemia and an irritability 
of the nerve centers. Later the nerve centers suffer from imperfect 
nutrition, induced by a poor blood supply, which results from passive 
hyperemia. We have, then, the “irritable weakness” of the old 
pathologists. After the nerve centers have become irritable neither the 
respiratory act nor the heart's action is performed as regularly and 
methodically as in the normal condition; and in consequence various 
unpleasant symptoms are experienced by the unacclimated. Persons 
possessed of considerable vigor and capable of adapting themselves to 
greater changes in their environments go to high altitudes and live 
almost as they had done at sea level, and find no appreciable incon 
venience in doing so: but for those advanced in years and for those of 
feeble health the consequences are far different. 


The need for greater hospital facilities in southern Arizona» 
has been brought to the attention of those in authority in times 
past. A proposal was made only a few months ago for the sale 
of a fireproof hospital that had been partly constructed by cer 
tain good Christian people of Phoenix. The uncompleted build- 
ing and the tract of land offered to the Government was, under 
any reasonable appraisement, worth $200,000. In their anxiety 
to help the disabled veterans they offered to turn the entire 
property over to the United States at a price of $165,000. This 
hospital could have been completed in 90 days and made avail- 
able for the care and tréatment of ex-service men, but nothing 
wus done. Instead, an order has been issued that the local con 
tract hospital shall be closed and the patients moved away. 

There is also imperative need for a large permanent hospital, 
thoroughly fireproof in ifs construction, at Tucson. A larger 
number of veterans of the late war have voluntarily gone to 
Tucson than to any other city in Arizona. The existing Public 
Health Service hospital at Pastime Park consists of a number 
of wooden buildings, hastily constructed in an attempt to meet 
this emergency, but all who know the facts concede that much 
more must be done. 

That the condition of many of the disabled ex-service men in 
Tueson is not only desperate but disgraceful to this great Re 
public is shown by the following newspaper article: 

Untvtep States Reo Tape LEAVES STRICKEN War VeTs TO Dig ON 

STReETS OF TUCSON, 
Tueson, ARtz., March 21 

Invisible bars of official red tape and (sovernment regulation block 
the gates of Pastime Vark here to hundreds of tubercular veterans 0! 
the World War entitled to hospitalization and in need of expert at 
tention. 

Massed in Tucson in a common battle against the life-sapping disease 
are 1.200 stricken ~ buddies.” : 

Two hundred and sevenaty-eight are now crowded together in hastily 
built frame hospital wards and 1l-room cottages. A recent inspec 
tion showed the 6 feet-apart regulation on cot spacing was violated. 

Soon the number of patients in these temporary quarters will have 
to be reduced to 252. Death and a summer exodus may solve the 
problem. 

But for the 1,000 others—there is no room. 

They are scattered about in cheap lodging houses, private homes, and 
hotels. Many have had to walk the streets and daily face denial of 
the care their critical conditions necessitate 

A few have some money. But their tiny savings are fast dwindling 
Most of them are too ill to work. [Every one is a potential emergency 
case. 

NO ROOM IN. PARK, 

Yet there is no room for him at Pastime Park, the incongruously 
named hospitai provided there for the men who helped win the war 
and now strive to win the battle for life. — 

What is more, a recent order from Major (General Forbes, head of 
the Government Veterans’ Bureau, says that no more men will be sent 
to the Tucson station. . 

And still more, the Chamber of Commerce of Tucson, with citizens of 
this “city of healing air,’ have bad for a year in the hands of Wash 
ington officialdom an offer to provide a_ $500,000 a hospital, 
built to meet the summer heat, equipped with modern conveniences— 
they have offered to rent such a place to Uncle Sam, have offered to 
sOlve the problem for him, and no reply has ever been received. 

PROBE BARES CONDITIONS, 


Such is a summary of high lights contained in a report Ralpb A. 
Horr, vice commander of the Disabled Veterans of the World War, will 
take to Washington after an investigation bere in which 1 participated. 

These statistics were provided by Claude Smith, local commander of 
the Disabled Veterans’ organization that pioneered the fight against 
existing conditions. In this fight A. L. Irvin, bead of the local Amert- 
can Legion Post, is now joined, 
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And supplying further data is Dr. S. H. James, commander of the 
hospital. 

PA real emergency exists,” he says. “It will grow worse in another 
year, and within four years the peak will be reached. By that time 
the temporary wooden structures may be falling to pieces.” 

Says Claude Smith: “TI have listed the names of each man in this 
section entitled to hospitalization and not getting it. I am one of them, 
but I have a little money. have given this to Commander Horr, 
together with data of what the fellows have been and are now up 
against.” 
= OTHER STATIONS. 

The Government has in this district tuberculosis stations at Pres- 
cott, Ariz.; at Camp Kearney, San Diego, is opening another at Liver- 
more, Calif.; and is prepared to send tubercular veterans to a number 
of other camps. 

“But there are other elements to meet,” points out Doctor James. 
“Cases involving heart disturbances, asthmatic cenditions, throat and 
nervous troubles are affected by climate or altitude “of these other 
stations. 

“In Tucson alone are all these elements overcome. The sufferers 
have a Tucson psychology. You can send them to San Diego or Pres- 
cott, or where you will, but they won’t stay there. ‘They feel better 
here and they’re going to come if they have to walk.” 

“And they do come here, whether the Government provides for them 
or not,’’ declares Irvin. ‘* They come by freight car or on the brake- 
beams—but they come, and what are you going to do about it?” 

Mrs. Mary Blair, secretary of the Red Cross here, personally has 
cared for as many as 40 cases a day. 

Men have collapsed in the street while waiting for a chance in the 
hospital. Red tape in the Veterans’ Bureau has held men weeks and 
months—periods when they were in dire need of attention—before they 
could enter Pastime Park. 

“TI don’t know what might have happened to scores of the fellows if 
we hadn’t been on the job to help,” said Smith and Irvin in chorus. 
‘““We've dug down in our own pockets and in the public pockets. The 
Red Cross fund has all but been exhausted—for there have been 1,000 
men around here who couldn’t get in.” 

PASSING THE BUCK. 

Who’s to blame? 

“The Veterans’ Bureau blames the Senators, and the Senators pass 
it along: but we do know that the local Vet Bureau has its hands 
pretty well tied with red tape,” Smith charges. 

Officials of the local Veterans’ Bureau admit the emergency. Gen- 
eral Forbes “ seems to have been misinformed,” says one who can not 
be quoted. 

Citizens of Tucson, backed by the chamber of commerce, did much 
toward building such places as now are provided. 

While delays and red tape kept hundreds waiting about the city a 
“field day’ was deciared. Hundreds went out and threw together the 
temporary structures. 

For 192 men there are but three showers, and there are three more 
for the other men in the wards. The frail cottages do not withstand 
the summer heat and bring only discomfort. 

The only solution is a permanent and properly built hospital. 

Otherwise hundreds will die from Government neglect. 


WHAT TUCSON PEOPLE SAY. 


Tvccson, Ariz., March 21.—Here are opinions of those in the best 
position to know just how critical is the condition of Pastime Park, 
Government station for tubercular veterans here: 

Dr. S. H. James, commander of Pastime Park: “ There is a real 
emergency at this moment; but this is just the beginning. Next year 
we will have a greater influx of tubercular ‘ vets’ than ever. This is 
the spring season and during the suminer conditions will be at their 
best. Within four years the peak of the rush here will be reached. 
Only a large permanent hospital will solve the problem. I know the 
men will come here if they have to wait.” 

Claude Smith, Tucson commander of the Disabled Veterans of the 
World War: ‘ There are more than 1,200 tubercular veterans in and 
around Tucson. There is room for but 252 in the hospital. The rest 
must get along as best they may, as I have had to do. Soon their 
money will be gone, and then what? The Red Cross, the American 
Legion, the citizens, and my own organization have fed hundreds and 
found rooms for them. We have fought with the heads of the Veterans’ 
Bureau for space in the hospital. Uncle Sam, the men are here, 
What are you going to do about it?” 
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MARX DEMANDS ACTION. 
(By Judge Robert S. Marx, of Cincinnati, national commander Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War.) 

The Government must take at once some definite steps to remedy 
shameful conditions of the kind existing at Tucson, Ariz. 

The Langley bill, now before Congress, appropriating $16,500,000 
for hospital facilities, must be adopted without further delay and hos- 
pital construction started immediately. 

Conditions found at Tucson are reflected in other institutions in other 
irts of the country. The Disabled American Veterans of the World 
Var has dedicated itself to the task of remedying these conditions. 

Certainly such statements would not be made without founda- 
tion in fact, and I trust that this publicity will result in greater 
efforts for immediate relief. The only true solution, however, is 
the construction of a thoroughly modern, well-built hospital in 
Tucson. 

I have no desire to prolong this discussion, but I can not for- 
bear to again quote from this work by Doctor Solly, who has long 
been recognized as an authority on climatology. These extracts 
will, I hope, give to some gentlemen in authority a better under- 
Standing of the climatic conditions in southern Arizona: 

Phoenix (elevation, 1,100 feet): This town has become favorably 
known as a winter resort of low altitude. It is situated near the 
center of the great Salt River Valley about 2 miles north of that 
Stream. The Salt River Valley is a favored region for the cultivation 


of fruit, as show seldom falls and the rich alluvial bottom lands yield 
largely under irrigation. 





The average temperature (from records for 12 years) is—for Jan- 
uary, 49°; for July, 90°; for the year, 69°. By seasons it is as fol- 
lows: Winter, 51°; spring, 67° ; summer, 87°; autumn, 69°. 

The average annual rainfall is 7 inches. The amount falling in each 
month is light, the heaviest rainfall occurring in August and December. 
The average annual wind movement (taken from observation for three 
years) is 24 miles per hour. Gen. A. W. Greely says that “ Phoenix 
is the locality where the wind is perhaps the feeblest of any point 
in the arid regions.” : 

Tucson (elevation, 2,490 feet) : An old Spanish grant is sat@é to show 
a town here in 1553, built on the site of the Indian pueble which is 
lost in the mists of tradition. Another account dates the Spanish 
Mission of San Xavier from 1694. At any rate, in the words of a 
thoughtful writer, “it is certainly of sufficient age to promise per- 
manence.” 

The town is surrounded by mountains. On the north are the Santa 
Catalinas, east the Rincons, south the Santa Ritas, and on the west the 
Tucson range, with its most prominent peak—Tucson Mountain. Water 
is brought from the Santa Cruz River. The winter climate has been 
highly praised for its warmth and sunniness. 

The record by season is shown in the following table, the figures 
for temperature and rainfall being based on the reports of the Army 
posts for 14 years: 
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In conclusion let me repeat that when the funds authorized 
to be appropriated by this bill are available for expenditure, 
I sincerely trust that the President will direct that prompt and 
proper steps be taken to. provide every means for the complete 
and adequate hospitalization of all those who have served 
their country in time of war and who are now in Arizona or 
who may hereafter come to that State seeking to have restored 
the health and vigor which they lost while bearing arms in 
defense of the honor of their country. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Srecetr]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Frazer, the Assistant Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau, while in New York yesterday, 
made the following statement, according to the press: 


New York has been badly treated; that is a fact. The State has got 
no hospitals; the program of decentralization that is being followed by 
the Government has left New York to the last in delivery of the files, 
This district seems te have had especially hard luck in administration, 
The whole district is in a turmoil and it is a fact that we have found 
in this office—I am not blaming anybody—evidences of tetal lack of 
efficiency. 


That is the indictment which was made by the Assistant 
Director of the Veterans” Bureau in describing the condition 
in New York City. A year has elapsed and nothing has been 
done from a practical standpoint to send these ex-service men 
who are suffering from tuberculosis to a place or places having 
a higher climate. 

A few moments ago there was some discussion on this floor 
as to whether these men should De sent out West or somewhere 
else. These veterans feel that they are entitled to hospita? 
treatment either in Sullivan County or in the Adirondacks. I 
know of no reason in the world why they should not be treated 
in one or the other of the places that I have just mentioned. 

The American Legion Weekly has said editorially this week 
about this situation, as follows: 

AND THE DISABLED PAY. 


The hospital crisis which Congress should have foreseen in 1919 is 
now developing fully. The disabled are now paying the penalty for 
the failure of the Government to realize that the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service was right when he estimated that 30,000 
ex-service men would require hospital care before 1922. 

A few weeks ago the Veterans’ Bureau finally gave the word to 
close the ramshackle Fox Hills Hospital in New York. Six hundred 
men, many of them with tuberculosis, were patients in it when the 
‘““abandon ship” call was sounded. 

Where are the 600 going? To Government hospitals? Not at all. 
For the most part they are being distributed among private hospitals 
and sanatoria, but some of them will have to pack up and go to New 
Mexico or California or some other Western State. Imagine sending 
a man suffering from tuberculosis in an advanced stage 3,000 miles 
away from his home and friends because po hospital facilities are 
available nearer! 

The most tragic thing about this is that the site of the tuberculosis 
hospital to be established in New York under the hospital appropria- 
tion of a year ago has not even been selected yet. And it is not 
reassuring to knew that seven other temporary war time hospitals of 
the Fox Hills class must be abandoned this year. It means a further 
stern demand for more hospital beds and more discomfort for the 
disabled. i ; 

Meanwhile Congress is still considering the new Langley bill appro- 
priating $17,000,000 for additional hospitals. If Congress reads aright 
the lesson of Fox Hills it will pass this measure at once, 
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There has been a lot of talk to the effect that Congress is to 
blame for inaction, Congress has appropriated the money, but 
the administrative officers have failed and neglected to act. 

There is not a hospital in the State of New York which is In 
the condition which the Fex Hills Hospital at Staten Island is. 
It was deeided a few weeks ago that the patients were to be 
removed, but instead of trying to remove them to hospitals in 
the vicinity of New York an effort is being made to shift these 
men—many of whom would not last a trip to the West—to 
thousands of miles away from New York. Properly, many of 
them have said that they would rather die where they are than 
to move away where they would not see a relative of any kind 
on account of the expense of travel. 

There is another matter with which we are faced in New 
York. Our friends of the Legion, in their zealousness to obtain 
results, started the pupils in the public schools in a campaign 
of writing letters to Members of Congress. Each pupil in the 
public schools was asked to write to the Member of Congress 
representing the particular district in which he resided, to the 
effect that there were 20,000 to 200,000 ex-service men walking 
the streets of New York who could not obtain hospital treat- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, we knew that was not true. There 
is no such condition anywhere. What was the consequence? 
The children went home to their parents and told them the 
story which had been handed out at school. The parents got the 
idea that that was the true condition. All over the city of New 
York the story was spread that Congress was neglectful in 
either making appropriations or trying to take care of these 
men. We all know that the contrary is true. No man can or 
would resist a description of these ex-service men appealing for 
hospital treatment while suffering from diseases from which 
they can not recover. It was wrong to plant strange thoughts 
in the plastic minds of these children and can not be too severely 
condemned. 

We are going to pay our tribute to the last soldier dead com- 
ing from France this coming Sunday, in New York City. Many 
of them came from New York. If these men who passed away 
in making the supreme sacrifice could speak to the country at 
large and speak to this Congress, they would say that it is the 
duty of Congress to make this appropriation, which Congress 
intends to do, and to appeal to all American citizens to indorse 
by deed and action the words contained in an editorial of the 
Legion, dated March 31 and entitled: 


THE NEXT MAN’S GOD. 


We who were yanked out of whatever rut we happened to be in in 
1917 and 1918 and sent to a cantonment and to France may have come 
back with a cootie or two that wouldn’t delouse, but we also came back 
with a broader outlook. We learned, for one thing, to respect the reli- 
gion of the man at our side, whatever it happened to be. We may have 
been Protestants or Catholics or Hebrews ; it made no difference, and it 
made ne more difference to the chaplain who was officially handed the 
job of being our spiritual father and brother. 

The chaplains, in fact, were the exponents of this religious liber- 
alism. Rabbi Lee J. Levinger, one of the 12 Jewish pastors assigned to 
the A. E. F., and a member of the Legion's ritual committee, in a recent 
book, “A Jewish Chaplain in France,” writes this description of the 
chaplains of the Twenty-seventh Division assembled in their quarters 
following afternoons spent in burying soldier dead: 

* Every evening we gathered about our grate fire and relaxed from the 
grim business of the day. If we had allowed ourselves to dwell on it, 
we would have been incapable of carrying on the work ; it was so ghastly, 
so full of — and horrible details. We sang, played checkers, ar- 
gued on religion. Imagine us singing the “‘ Darktown Strutters’ Ball,” 
or discussing the fundamental principles of Judaism and Christianity 
for several hours! The five of us were all of different creeds—Catholic, 
Baptist, Christian, Christian Scientist, and Jew.” 

One of the members of this group was Father Francis A. Kelly, for- 
mer national chaplain of the American Legion. 

Another passage from Rabbi Levinger’s book merits citing in thig 
connection : 

“A Catholic priest told us briefly what we should do in case we found 
a dying Catholic in the hospital or on the field, with no priest at hand. 
Then I was asked how best the others might minister to a Jewish sol- 
dier in extremity. I repeated to them the old Hebrew confession of 
faith: ‘Shema Yisroel adonoi elohenu_adonol echod '—' Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord is our God, the Lord is One.” I told them to lead the boy in 
reciting it, or, if necessary, Just to say it for him, and the next morning 
when [I brought down copies of the words I was deeply touched by 
their eagerness to know them.” 

This tolerance, this reciprocal respect for another's belief, is spirit 
of the Legion's spirit. It was not demobilized, but goes marching on as 
the Legion itself goes marching on to its great destiny. 

But, unhappily, this spirit is net universal. Not all America went to 
war, so that not all America returned with a broader ontlook. Outside 
the Legion voices have been raised in an effort to make the Legion the 
vehicle for religious bigotry. Not a single scrap of evidence is avyail- 
able to show that they are being heeded. Even the most stupid mongrel 
finds in time that he is barking up the wrong tree. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KRreiper]. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, there is no more pressing problem confronting the Con- 
gress than to provide for the proper and necessary hospitaliza- 
tion and care of our sick and wounded soldiers. 
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There is nothing for which Congress will be criticized and 
condemned more than to permit our soldiers who entered the 
war sound in body and mind and who came back broken in 
either or both to be told that we have not provided the neceg- 
sary facilities for their proper care. 

To assist these men in their efforts to regain their health; 
to assist them in their physical rehabilitation; to assist in giv- 
ing them the necessary training; to become self-supporting, 
whenever this is possible, and if this be impossible, then to care 
for them, is not only our duty but a privilege. 

The bill which we are considering to-day is intended to supply 
the necessary hospital requirements. It authorizes the Presi- 
dent of the United States te expend, through the Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, the sum of $17,000,000, to pro- 
vide additional hospital and out-patient dispensatory facilities 
for our soldiers. I hope there will not be a single Member of 
Congress who will vote against this bill. 

On February 7, 1921, we passed a similar bill. That bill ecar- 
ried an authorization for the expenditure of $18,600,000 for 
hospitalization purposes. It is to the credit of the Congress 
that that bill was passed unanimously, not a single vote being 
reported in the negative. 

It was when my privilege as a member of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds to assist in the framing of that 
bill, and it was again my privilege to support this bill in the 
committee. 

When the bill was written a year ago, it was thought that the 
authorization was sufficient to provide the necessary housing 
facilities to care for all of our ex-soldiers, but we find that the 
number desiring and entitled to treatment is much larger than 
was anticipated. As a result, the housing of some of our ex- 
soldiers is very unsatisfactory, while others are not housed 
at all. 

The hearings held by our committee disclose the fact that 
many of our patrons are being housed in all sorts of hospitals 
and buildings, many of which are of the temporary character; 
some are wooden structures, highly inflammable, and entirely 
unsuitable for hospital purposes. It should be said that neither 
Congress nor the Government desired to use these buildings, 
but as nothing better was available the Government was forced 
to do so because of the number of applicants for hospital care 
and treatment. 

It is absolutely necessary that additional facilities be pro- 
vided at the earliest possible moment. 

It is gratifying to know that the Federal Board of Hospitali- 
zation has decided upon and adopted a general policy er pre- 
gram of hospitalization. With regard to construction the board 
recommends that all hospitals hereafter erected shall be con- 
structed of the fireproof type; this is certainly desirable from 
every Viewpoint. 

The board also recommends that the nature and location, 
whether for the treatment of tuberculosis, neuropsychiatric, or 
general medical and surgical cases, shall be determined by the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, subject to the 
approval of the President. 

Both of these recommendations are written into this bill, and 
must and should be followed. Those who are in direct and 
active control, and who must assume the responsibility of car- 
ing for our ex-service men, should be given discretionary powers, 
for they are in a far better position to know the requirements 
than we are here on the floor of the House. 

The recommendations in the hospitalization program in- 
cludes dispensaries; it is believed that a great many men who 
are now in hospitals, if they had out-patient treatment, would 
not be in hospitals. It is said that 60 per cent of our hospital 
population is composed of ambulatory men; that is, walking 
patients. The majority of the cases are tuberculosis, mental, 
and nervous disorders. ; 

The establishment of modern dispensaries, where out-patient 
treatment can be given, which includes everything but putting 
a man to bed, will be a great step forward toward economy and 
better service to the men; and, after all, the service to the men, 
the deserving, disabled ex-seldier, is a matter of first consid- 
eration. 

Of the expenditures of $17,000,000 authorized in this bill, it is 
intended that between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 shall be ex- 
pended for dispensaries, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to consume the time of the 
House in any further discussion; I believe we all understand 
the bill; I believe that we all want to provide for our deserv- 
ing ex-soldiers, and we are all glad to do it as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Let me again express the hope that we will pass this bill 
to-day without a dissenting vote. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
warks in the Recokrp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
ynanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama ;[Mr. Jerrers]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes, 


Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of | 


the committee, I do not wish to take up too much time in discuss- 
ing this bill in detail, but will say briefly that, in view of the fact 


that this bill authorizes an appropriation of $17,000,000 for the | 


purpose of making ready to take care of disabled ex-service 
men and women, I am heartily in favor of it. I hope every 


port this measure, and I trust that the purpose for which this 
money is appropriated will be carried out by the responsible 
governmental agency without delay. 

As I see it, that is the main point, which needs to be empha- 


Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I was reading from a report of 
the legislative committee of the American Legion; and when 
they say that these men are languishing in these little jails, in 
these small places all over this country, they are telling what 
they know, I will have you to understand, and they would not 
put it in their report if it was not so. 

Mr. LAZARO,. Will the gentlem: 1 yield to me to answer 
that question? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. That is very often because the State has not 
room for in insane man, and until room is made for these 
insane men in the asylum they have to keep them somewhere 
where they will not harm anyone, therefore they keep them in 
jail. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I thank the gentleman for that 


| comment. The statement is true. Disabled ex-service men suf- 
Member of this House will be able to see his way clear to sup- | 


sized most—that is, the necessity of speedy action in carrying | 


out the purposes of this bill. 

Just here let me say that I heartily join Comrade Fisn, of 
New York, in thanking the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds for reporting out this bill. 


In this connection I am forcibly reminded of the fact that | 
$18,600,000 were provided for by Congress more than 12 months | 


ago, and that as yet there is nothing in the way of new hospitals 
to show for any part of that $18,600,000 except a lot of plans 
and blue prints. 

Of the $18,600,000 provided for by Congress in March, 1921, 


more than 12 months ago, $12,500,000 was to have been spent | 


for the building of new hospitals. The other $6,100,000 was to 
he used for remodeling or extending existing plants. It is true 
that some work has been done toward remodeling or extending 
existing hospital facilities, but the fact remains that, of all the 
beds which the $18,600,000 was supposed to provide for disabled 
ex-service people, the only beds in the country to-day that are 
ready as the result of the appropriation of $18,600,000 in March, 
1921, are 100 beds at Lake City, Fla., and they have been ready 
only since the 28th of February, 1922. 

Now, my friends, that is a record of shame! 

The dilatory tactics on the part of those whose duty it was 
to administer the expenditure of this appropriation are cer- 
tainly most deplorable. In this connection let me read you a 
paragraph in the report of the national legislative committee 
of the American Legion, which report was read and adopted 
at the national convention of the Legion at Kansas City last 


fering from mental trouble have languished in jail on account 
of the lack of hospital facilities. American Legion representa- 
tives have gotten them out of jail right here in the District of 
Columbia. Anyone sufficiently interested can find what the con- 
ditions are without looking very far. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman permit me—— 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. If you will not take up too much 
of my time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am inclined to think, from what I have 
heard, that the remarks of the gentleman are not entirely with- 
out some foundation on that point. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I thank the gentleman. It is 
too bad that whenever a man stands up here on the floor of 
Congress and makes any statement here with reference to the 
disabled service boys which reflects in any way upon any man 
connected with this administration, people want to get up here 


and impugn the legislative committee of the American Legion’ 


for making statements of the absolute truth. The country 
ought to know the truth, even though it does necessitate criti- 
cizing high-ranking administration officials. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not think I was trying 
to do anything of that kind? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I do not want to do you any 
injustice, but you asked me why I said they were languishing 
in jail, and I told you I was reading from the report of the 
legislative committee of the American Legion, and that if it 


| was not so they would not have said it. 


November. It bears directly on this subject, and I believe it | 


will be of interest to every Member of this House who has at 
heart the welfare of the disabled ex-service people, and I be- 
lieve also that it will be of interest to every citizen of the Na- 
tion who has any concern for the disabled men and women who 
served under our colors during the World War. The para- 
graph to which I refer is as follows: 

_The Secretary of the Treasury states that his first concern is for the 
disabled. If such is really the case, it is time that he devoted some 
attention to the problems of the disabled. Six months ago Congress 
appropriated $18,600,000 for the remodeling and improving of exist 
ing hospital facilities, and provided for the expenditure of $12,500,000 
of this sum on the construction of five new hospitals. Although a 


hoard of hospital consultants has made recommendations as to where | 


and how the five hospitals were to be built, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has taken no action upon the matter. He is probably concerned 
with the saving of this $12,500,000 at the expense of the disabled. 


Another paragraph from the same report, which was read | 


and adopted at the same time by the Legion in convention as- 
sembled, and which also bears directly on this same subject, is 
as follows: 


Six million one hundred thousand dollars of the appropriation of 
$18,600,000 has been allocated to remodel and improve existing facil- 
ities. Ajthough this appropriation is six months’ old, no action has 
wen taken by the Treasury Department to expend $12,500,000 for the 
building of five new hospitals. This delay is deplorable in view of the 
urgent need for hospital facilities, particularly for neuropsychiatric and 
tubercular cases. The Secretary of the Treasury appointed a com 
mittee of hospital consultants. That committee has reported to the 
Secretary, Making certain recommendations on the expenditure of the 
$12,500,000. The Treasury Department has taken no action. At best. 
it will take several years to complete these hospitals, and in the 
mucantime our disabled comrades, suffering from diseases of the central 
hervous system, will continue to languish in jails, almshouses, and 
State insane asylums, deprived of the best care and treatment which 
has been repeatedly promised to them. They are unable to aid them 
selves. The leisurely procedure of the Treasury Department in pro- 
viding these new hospital facilities is to be condemned. 

That is what the report says. 


Mr. MADDEN. Why does the gentleman say they are lan- 
guishing in jails? 


Mr. MADDEN. I accept the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Alabama is very much 
excited. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I heard that side remark of the 
gentleman from Illinois. I have every respect for the gentle- 
man from Illinois, and with regard to his remark that I ap- 
pear to be excited let me sey that I think it is time to be ex- 
cited. Feeling the way I do about this shameful delay on the 
part of the people responsible for providing facilities for the 
treatment of these ex-service people under the appropriation 
made in March, 1921, let me say it is very hard indeed to keep 
from appearing excited when discussing the outrageous delay 
which has oceurred. If the Secretary of the Treasury had been 
a little more excited about it there would be hospitals ready 
for patients now in place of a lot of blue prints. [Applause.| 
The report shows that not even a pick has yet been stuck in 
the ground to start the work on the five big hospitals proposed, 
and in some cases the sites are not even selected vet. 

The language of the paragraph just quoted is clear enough 
for anyone to understand. I call your attention to the word- 
ing of the last sentence wherein it flatly says that “* the leisurely 
procedure of the Treasury Department is to be condemned.” 

To be perfectly frank about it, it appears to me that the 


failure of the Secretary of the Treasury to handle this matter 


with all possible speed and dispatch may well and properly 
be termed as absolute criminal negligence. I believe that it 
can be said safely, without fear of successful contradiction, that 
ex-service men have gone to their untimely graves as a result 
of this negligence. 

The last paragraph of that bill providing for the sum of 
$18,600,000 is as follows: 

For carrying into effect the preceding paragraphs relating to addi 
tional hospital facilities there is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $18,600,000 to 
be immediately available and to remain available until expended, of 
which sum not to exceed $6,100,000 shall be used for remodeling or ex- 
tending existing plants. 

Approved March 4, 1921. 

You will note that it says that “the sum of $18,600,000 is to 
be immediately available.” As stated above, more than 12 
months have passed and the report of the consultants on hos- 
pitalization, who were working under the direction of the See- 
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retary of the Treasury, shows the following facts regarding 
five new hospitals: 

First, for a hospital at Tuskegee, Ala., for the care of negro 
tubercular and neuropsychiatric eases $2,250,000 was allotted 
on November 16, 1921, more than eight months after the appro- 
priation was made. T find now that the bids for that hospital 
are “to be advertised in April, 1922.” Think of that! More 
than 12 months have elapsed now, and the bids for the con- 
struction of the hospital not yet advertised ! i 

Second, for a neuropsychiatric hospital at Palo Alto, Calif., 
$1,400,000 was allotted on November 16, 1921, and the report 
now shows that “ bids are to be opened April 10, 1922.” Think 
of that! More than 12 months have elapsed now, and the bids 
for the construction of the hospital not yet opened! 

Third, for a tubercular hospital “ somewhere in western Penn- 
sylvania ” $1,000,000 was allotted on November 16, 1921, and 
the report on that hospital is as follows: “ Choice of site prac- 
tically completed.” Think of that! More than 12 months 
have elapsed now, and the site not yet selected ! 

Fourth, for a general hespital to be located at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo., $1,000,000 was allotted November 16, 1921, and the 
report on that is that a “contour survey is being made.” 
Think of that! More than 12 months have elapsed now, and 
they say that they are making a contour survey to decide just 
where to put the hospital! 

lifth, for a tubercular hospital in the metropolitan district 
in New York City $1,000,000 was approved November 16, 1921, 
and the report en this is as follows: “ Preliminary studies 
have been made for sites under consideration, and negotiations 
for site pending.” Think of that! More than 12 months have 
elapsed now, and they are still negotiating for the site! 

Consider carefully the five examples as set out above, my 
friends, and I believe you will agree with me that the record 
made so far by the Secretary of the Treasury on this work is a 
record of shame and constitutes abselute criminal negligence! 

Permit me to quote further from the report of the national 
legislative committee of the American Legion: 

ARMY AND NAVY HOSPITAL FACILITIES. 

Repeatedly, President Harding and General Sawyer have told the 
Congress and the people that there were from 10,000 to 12,000 beds 
available for the care and treatment of diseharged disabled men. Un- 
doubtedly there are some 10,000 or 12,000 beds in abandoned Army can- 
tonments. These camps, poorly and hastily constructed, are rapidly 
deteriorating. They are not even suitable for housing men in the prime 
of health. The fire hazard is extreme. The Army and the Navy state: 
“Yes: we have these beds, but no personnel, nor have we authority 
to employ personnel to provide hospital care and treatment for bene- 
ficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau.’’ Therefore these ten or twelve thou- 
sand beds are, in fact, “ paper ”’ beds. They exist on paper; as a matter 
of fact, they can not be used for the care of our disabled. 

The committee of hospital consultants, appointed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make recommendations on how to expend the $18,600,- 
000 for the building of new hospitals, states that there is a need to-day 
of 10,000 or 12,000 beds; that after the $18,600,000 has been expended 
there will remain a need for some 5,000 more beds, and it recommends 
that the Secretary of the Treasury request of Congress an additional 
appropriation of $16,000,000. The Secretary of the Treasury takes no 
action either to build new hospitals or to provide a permanent building 
program as his committee of hospital consultants recommends. 

Note the reference in the last sentence of the extract just 
quoted to the honorable Secretary of the Treasury. 

I want to tell you that ex-service men and women were 
in attendance on the floor of this last Legion convention in 
Kansas City from every nook and corner of this country. I 
want to also state that the ex-service people of this country 
are able to understand these things and they are intelligent 
enough to inform all citizens with whom they come in contact 
of existing conditions. They all had it plainly put before them 


there last November that the appropriation for the $18,600,000 | 


was approved on March 4, 1921, and that nothing had been 
done about it, and this was in November, 1921. They also heard 
and understood that the committee of hospital consultants had 
told the Secretary of the Treasury that there was a need of 
10,000 to 12,000 beds and that after the $18,600,000 had been 
expended there would remain a need for some 5,000 more beds; 
and these representatives of the ex-service people of this Nation 
also understood that the committee of hospital consultants had 
recommended that the Seeretary of the Treasury request of 
Congress ain additional appropriation of $16,000,000. That was 
in November last. ‘Fhey now see that the bill asking for the 
additional $16,000,000 which has been increased in this bill to 
$17,000,000, is just now being brought up on the floor of this 
Hause, and that so far as. the $18,600,000 appropriation is con- 
cerned they now see that nothing has been done yet practieally, 
and five more months have elapsed since the report referred to 
was adepted at the Kansas City convention. 

The ex-service people all ever this country, as well as all 
loyal American eitizens who have at heart the interests of the 
disabled ex-service men and women, will remember that in the 


report of the national legislative committee of the American 
Legion was included this statement: 

The Secretary of the Treasury takes no action either to build new 
hospitals or to provide a program as his committee of hospital con- 
Sultants recommends.. 

I have quoted from the official report ef the American Legion 
for your information, and now I wish to quote a representa- 
tive of the Disabled American Veterans of the World War. The 
following statement was recently made by Mr. Ralph Horr, of 
Seattle, Wash., national vice comminder of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans of the World War. ‘This appeared in the San 
Francisco Chronicle about the middle of March, 1922: 

Twenty-five per cent of all our cases are nervous cases— 


Said Horr— 


There is no provision made for such cases anywhere in the United 
States. In San Francisco alone there are 1,000 fermer service 
men walking the streets who, if the Government does not take care of 
them, must be later adjudged insane, and they will become a permanent 
care upon the State. These men may not be insane now, but their 
mental condition is such that they will become so unless they are cared 
for in time. 

The situation in San Francisco is duplicated in every other city of 
the same size. There must be special treatment for cases such as this 
outside of State asylums where these men are now being taken. 

In the tubercular cases the situation is about the same. There are 
not sufficient hospital facilities to care for tubercular cases. I have 
just been in Tucson, Ariz. There every available bed is taken in the 
Government’s tubercular hospital. Men are piling in daily who can 
not be cared for. Some come by box car; some come in on the brake 
rods; some pay their own expenses. The order has gone out by the 
Federal authorities that no more men be sent there, but they are 
coming of their own accord, because there is no other suitable place, 
as they think, to go. And they can not be cared for. 

In every State institution where disabled service men are cared 
for I have found even worse crowded conditions than in the United 
States Public Health Service hospitals. 

And this fact is most significant: Only-3 per cent of men who go 
into State institutions are rehabilitated. How can a man suffering 
from nervous breakdown be rehabilitated in a State insane asylum? It 
can not be done. 

The situation is desperate for thousands and thousands of splendid 
men who would “come back ’’ had Congress paid any serious attention 
to the problem of the disabled. 


You will see that this statement of Mr. Horr, an official of 
the Disabled American Veterans of the World War, bears cut 
the statement as quoted above from the report of the American 
Legion and goes to show that nothing has been done yet to re- 
lieve the situation, which was so justly criticized by the Legion 
last November. 

In looking into this matter, trying to see what manner of man 
this is that President Harding has, in his own wisdem. and 
after holding “front-porch consultations” with the “ best 
minds ” of the Nation, placed in his Cabinet as Secretary of the 
Treasury, we find that it is a man who, according to available 
information, was an officer and director in banks and insur- 
ance companies with resources of more than $800,000,000; that 
he was an officer and director of other corporations ef known 
assets of more than $700,000,000 ; that he is the head of a family 
whose members have control of affairs of corporations totaling 
more than a billion and a half of dollars. 

We see that the Mellon family is. interested in between 75 
and 100 big concerns of this country. One of these concerns is 
the Standard Steel Car Co. We have seen that the Standard 
Steel Car Co. was known to be war profiteers on the Govern- 
ment of the United States of the very worst type. 

We find that another concern in which Mellon was interested 
is the liquor business, known as Overholt & Co., which in its 
wurehouses a year ago had liquor worth $18,000,000. 

Among other numerous concerns in whieh he was interested 
and which were engaged in the fabrication of iron and steel 
and other war commodities are the Aluminum Co. of America, 
the New York Shipbuilding Co., the Osgood-Bradley Car Co., 
the McClintic-Marshall Co., and the Ritter-Conley Co. 

Regarding this Mr. Mellon, the Chicago Tribune, which 
paper, I believe, claims allegiance to the Republican Party, dis- 
cusses: him as follows: 

Japan has a genro. It is the class of the elder statesmen. 
dead thumb of oetogenarianism upon the present. 
always is property and age. Uncle Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is.a man of much property. You hear that he is second or 
third in point of personal wealth in the United States. 

Uncle Andrew Mellon is head of the American genro. President 
Harding merely comes up from somewhere, but Uncle Andrew Mellon 
always existed because what he represents and what he thinks always 
has existed. 

The elder statesmen are against the soldier bonus. Uncle Andrew 
is against it because the war is over and all the values which were in 
danger and which have been saved are now out of danger. The soldier 
is an uneconomic force exeept when he is needed to preserve the bal- 
ance and the working power of economic foree. They are badly dis- 
turbed when a foreign govermer general takes control of an occupied 
territory. 

Then all ordinary laws of economic cause and. effect go: out of office 
and the soldier boy is the boy relied upen to keep the homeland func- 


tioning as it ought to function normally. Then he is invaluabie, 
because without him all values would go to pot. 


It is the 
Ultra conservatism 
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If the German. soldier had been. able to: carry through the plans of 
the German military leaders, the German mark would not be a beggar 
on the doorstep of financial solvency, and’ if he had beem able to do 
the superhuman, whieh was: required’ of him, Uncle Andrew Mellon's 
fortune might be barely equal toa square meal, 

The difference between the value of the dollar and the valine of the 
mark is now thie sacrifices made by the American soldier. He created 
that vaiue, If he had not done so, it would have no value; The only 
reason. these men. of wealth have wealth is beeause American: soldiers 
determined that dé@preciated’ currency should be in Germany and not 
in the United States. 


To whom would Unele Andrew like to pay a small pecan of: | 
r 


his money? ‘To the Amorican. seldier who saved him from. the Ger- 
man tax collector or to the tax collector? Buddy, join the Legion, 
as your father joined the G. A. R., and'impress as a political faet upon 
the elder generation that it is in luck, and much im luck, 

Coneerning Mr. Mellon’s. aluminum interests, Mineral Indus- 
try has furnished figures showing that the gross profits from 
this industry rose from: $3;345,000 in 1909, before the war, to 
$74,250,000 in 1918, and in a repert of the Republican majority 
of the congressional Subcommittee on Investigation of War 
Expenditures; Mr. Mellon’s own party says of him: 

The subeommittee is of the opinion that the settlement of this—the 
Standard Steel Car—claim constitutes a palpable fraud upew the 
Covernment, 

So we find that. the Secretary of the Treasury mentioned. in 
the extracts from the American Legion report, as I have al- 
ready quoted, Was. no. other than the Hon. Andrew Mellon, the 
present administration’s. Secretary of the Treasury. In my 
opinion he is one of the most. flagrant supergrafters of this 
country, and yet it is he who has the colossal. nerve and un- 
mitigated gall to. pose as the Nation’s first and faremeost, most 
conspicuous, and most. notorious: “ conscientious. objector” to 
adjusted compensation. 

By the way, let me say just here, that I have heard it said, 
perhaps some of you gentlemen on the Republiean side of the 
House can tell me how true it is, that the Hon. Andrew 
Mellon has-been. more embarrassment to. the present administra- 
tion than any other person who is or who has been connected 
with the administration, except perhaps the late lamented 
“ Boastmaster General,” the Hon. Will Hays; whese. passing 
brought such favorable comment. from some of the Members of 
this House on both sides of the aisle. 

In. oppesing adjusted compensatien for ex-service men we 
hear a good deal about Mr. Mellon’s desire to give first consid- 
eration to the care of the disabled. That was a pitiful bit of 
thin camouflage on his part and I believe the ex-service people 
of this country saw through. it without any trouble. Regarding 
his concern for the disabled we have only to refer again to the 
fact that more than one year ago out of an appropriation of 
$18,600,000 there were $12,500,000 especially set aside for the 
building of new hospitals for the care of tubercular and neuro- 
psychiatric patients and: up to date this same Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, the Hon; Andrew MeHon, who claimed. to feel sueh 
2a deep concern for the: disabled veteran, can give no better ae- 
count of his stewardship on that particular proposition than to 
show a lot of blue prints-and @ report: to the effeet that. they are 
still making preliminary studies of different sites upon which 
to build these hospitals. 

Mr. LAZARO.. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman spoke of the tuberculous cases 
and mental cases. . 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that unless 
these men get immediate treatment it will seen be too late to 
care for them? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Yes, This money has been lying 
there now for a year or more, and the Seeretary of the Treasury 
is suppesed to have made provision long before now. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of. Nebraska. With the appropriation that 
we have before us now and the information. you have from the 
Legion authorities, about how long will we have to wait prob- 


the terms of the bill? 

Mr. JEEFRRS of Alabama. I do net know. It depends, of 
course, upon how. that money is administered. The gentleman 
is on the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ought 
to have that. information ; but from. the failure of Mr. LANGLEY, 
the chairman of the committee, to answer. the inquiry of Mr. 
DENISON a few minutes ago and from your inquiry now I am 
forced to the belief that the committee does not know much 
about what is expected to be done with this $17,000,000, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. JEEFERS of Alabama. I ask for five minutes more, 
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Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes: more: 

Mr. LANGLEY. Now that the gentleman has five minutes 
mere will he yield? 

Mr: JEFFRRS: of Alabama. You have control of some time 
and I have enly five minutes, which i need. If you will give 
me another minute I will yield to you fer your question. 

Mr. LANGLEY. [I can not do that. 

Mr. JEFFPERS of Alabama. All right, I am sorry, but I can 
not yield to you then. 

Now this. bill provides that the director ef the Veterans’ 
Bureau should handle this $17,000,000 under the direction of the 
President of the United States. There is serious question in 
the minds of some Members of the House as.to whether or not 
it is. wise to: turn this over to. the Veterans’ Bureau. For my 
part I am willing to try. the change. Certainly the Veterans’ 
Bureau can net make a worse showing with this appropriation 
than has: been made.by the Treasury Department on the last 
appropriation. If the Veterans’ Bureau. does net make a better 
showing than has been made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and his. consultants, then the Veterans’ Bureau will not be 
worthy. of its: name. 

I hope te God for the sake of the suffering ex-service men 
and. women in this country, who are and who have been lan- 
guishing in almshouses, State insane asylums, contract hos- 
pitals—some of which are: reperted to be absolutely filthy— 
and in seme instances.in the jails of. the country, that such a 
delay as has taken place witli the $18,600,000 appropriation 
provided. for in March, 1921, will not apply. to this appropria- 
tion of $17,000,000. I hope and trust that if the Veterans’ 
Bureau. is given: jurisdiction. that they will. be able to make a 
better showing. than has been made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. [Applause.] 

I know that the Veterans’ Bureau has ceme in for a lot of 
criticism. I realize, however, the immensity and complexity 
of the task of the Veterans’ Bureau, and for my part I am in- 
clined to withhold criticism of the bureau and the administra- 
tion of its affairs and to give them every chance to make good: 

Quoting from the recent address of the chairman of’ the re- 
habilitation committee of the American Legion, let me say that 
I think “it is to our advantage that tliey operate splendidly, 
not poorly. We are after results, not scalps.” 

I must say, however; that some of the criticism to which the 
Veterans’ Bureau has been subjected has been the failure of 
people within the bureau to issue statements that will hold 
water. They should be very careful about’ this. The Veterans’ 
Bureau should at all times be absolutely frank and truttiful 
with the ex-service people of the country, with the citizens of 
the country. and with the Members of Congress: 

Here is an illustration of“what I mean: Recently I wrote to 
the bureau asking them if they could use to advantage certain 
hospital facilities which were available for immediate use in 
Alabama. The letter I received from the bureau in reply to my 
inquiry contained the following statement: “ With the comple- 
tion of the large hospital now under construction at Tuskegee, 
Ala., and the extensive improvements now under way at Au- 
gusta, Ga., it is believed that additional beds will not be needed 
in the State of Alabama.” Now, as a matter of faet, there is 
no hospital “now under construction at Tuskegee; Ala.” ‘The 
situation regarding that particular hospital is that even though 
the money was appropriated in Marcvli, 1921, it was not allotted 
to the building of a hespital until November 16, 1921; and al- 
though $2,250,000 was allotted on November 16, 1921, for the 
building of this hespital at Tuskegee, the fact new is that the 
contract for the building of the hospital has not yet been let. 
The Jast report. from the Treasury Department on that hos- 
pital was that “ bids to be advertised in April, 1922." 

Regarding the “extensive improvements.”’. mentioned in the 
letter to me from the Veterans’ Bureau as being “ under way ” 
at Augusta. Ga., let me say that the latest, report from the 








| Treasury Departinent says regarding the situation at Augusta 


» 


| that “ contract awarded February 3, 1922, material reported in 
ably to secure the completion.of hospitals under this fund, under | 


transit.’ The possible date for the completion of that work at 
Augusta is September, 1922. 

And yet in. the face of these facts some man in the Veterans’ 
Bureau. writes me a letter with the name of C. R. Forbes signed 
to it, to the effect additional beds will not be needed in the State 
of Alabama on account of the fact that “a large hospital is 
now. under construction at Tuskegee, Ala., and extensive im- 
provements are under way at Augusta, Ga.” 

With farcical statements like that coming from the Veterans’ 
Bureau over the signature of Colonel Forbes—of course, 1. know 
that the probability is that Colonel Forbes. did not sign that 
letter himself, but some one in the bureau signed his name to 
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the letter—is it any wonder that the Veterans’ Bureau comes in 
for scathing criticism? Suppose I sent that sort of a letter 
from the Veterans’ Bureau down to Alabama, and it is turned 
over to a bewspaper man down there, of course, any newspaper 
man knowing the truth about the situation would be fully justi- 
tied in writing a strong article criticizing the Veterans’ Bureau 
for trying to get away with such a crude bit of camouflage. 

It may be that there is in existence a blue print for the hos- 
pital ut Tuskegee, and they may call that a “ hospital under 
construction,” but I would not call it that. 

For my part, I want to see the Veterans’ Bureau function 
properly and handle its business properly, and I am not one 
who would direct unfair criticism at the bureau. I merely 
point out the foregoimg example to show that the Veterans’ 
Bureau is itself responsible for at least a part of the criticism 
that is directed against it. 


Congress and with the veterans themselves in an absolutely 
fair and truthful manner. 
My friends, in discussing this bill on the floor here to-day the 


majority leader [Mr. MonvELL] took occasion to talk about the | 
this | 


and cordial relations between 
Speaking of harmony, I just want 


syinpathetic, harmonious, 
Congress and the President. 


to recall to your minds, my friends, something that happened | 
here on Monday last when the distinguished leader of the ma- | 
jority stood here and pleaded frantically until he looked as if | 
he was going to have apoplexy any minute, and with tears | 
streaming from his eves cried out to the Members that they | 


should “ stand by the Budget.” It was like a voice crying out 
in the wilderness, and his plea fell upon deaf ears. 
sure he has not forgotten the spanking that the House then gave 
him when they voted on the appropriation for rivers and har- 


bors last Monday. Republicans and Democrats harmonized on 


that oceasion, but I doubt if the majority leader was able to) 


appreciate the harmony. [Laughter.] 
When that happened, I was reminded of the spectacle here 


last December when a special vote was taken on the surtax | 


feature of the revenue bill. I was a new man in the House— 
and am still one, for that matter—but up to that time I had had 


an idea that the Republican leader of the Republican majority | 
wus, in the eyes of his Republican colleagues, something more | 


than a nonentity. I remember my astonishment on that occa- 
sion when, metaphorically speaking, the House of Representa- 
tives took the letter that had been sent up here by the Pres!- 
dent regarding the surtax feature, and with that letter patched 
up the clothing of the majority leader, reinforcing his defense 
as it were, and Congress promptly and emphatically placed the 
toe of its boot upon that patch with a solid whack that was 


heard from one end of the country to the other, resounding and | 


reverberating and echoing and reechoing from the Statue of | the law with reference to disabled ex-service men by the regional office 


Liberty to the Golden Gate, and from the wind-swept Great 
Lakes in the north to the sun-kissed shores of southern Florida. 
{Laughter and applause. ] 
to-day that “ good folks back home” know of the harmony that 
exists. He was evidently speaking then, my friends. for the 
benefit of the “ good folks back home.” 

The most harmonious occasions that I have noticed here have 
been the times when a great many of the gentlemen on the Re- 
publican side of the House have joined with the gentlemen 
on the Democratic side, and they have, with one accord, taken 


some good wallops at the leadership of the gentleman from | 


Wyoming. [Laughter.] 

| Mr. Jerrers of Alabama had leave to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. | 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have some 
other matter bearing on this subject which I will extend in the 
Recorp, under this permission, at a later date. 

ERs 
his remarks in the Recorp, ] 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Chair how 
much time remains on each side? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 


LANGLEY] has 18 minutes remaining and the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILL] has 45 minutes remaining. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
position. Two members of the committee have not yet spoken. 
I made a mistake and miscounted the time. 
10 minutes more, and I wonder if I can not get unanimous con- 
sent to have 10 minutes more, 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair does not see how that can be 
done, inasmuch as the time was fixed in the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM., 
as [| am concerned, if I can get 10 minutes during the 5-minute 
debate, I will make my remarks at that time 
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In this connection I believe the | 
Veterans’ Bureau would do well to deal with the Members of | 





Now, I am | 


The gentleman from Wyoming said | 


I thought I had | 


I will say to the gentleman that, as far | 


Marcu 30, 
Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Raysurn]. 
Mr, RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I with every other Member 
of this House believe that the Congress should appropriate 


every dollar that is necessary to in any way take care of the 
disabled ex-service men. As has been said by some who have 


| preceded me, the treatment that some of the disabled ex-service 


men have been accorded is little less than an outrage, and espe- 
cially those who deserve hospital treatment. I am willing to 
vote for this $17,000,000, or-any other amount that is necessary 
to build hospitals for these men. But, Mr. Chairman, I want 
the money that the Congress appropriates used for the purpose 
for which it is appropriated. I think there has been un- 
conscionable delay not only in the hospitalization of the ex- 
service men but the delays by the bureau from one end of the 
land to the other in letting these men who are disabled know 
their status without writing to them day in and day out and 
to their Congressmen to send in additional affidavits, or py 


| cutting them off without a word from compensation that the, 


are receiving. 

There is one provision in the bill and which runs through it 
to which I most positively dissent. We have been trying, or we 
have said that we were trying. to cut out duplication of work 
to economize in all departments of the Government, and yet in 
this very bill, after years and years of building up in the Treas 
ury Department an architect's office that is supposed to have 
and should have, if it does not have, the greatest experts in 
the country on building, we intend now to enter upon a new 
venture and make an architect's office in some other department 
of this Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will! the gentleman vield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not only that, but the bill places no limita- 
tion whatever on the amount that they can expend for the new 
architect's office, or any other establishment they may seek 
to organize. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. MADDEN, 
for it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. We will spend a great part of $17,000,000 in 
building up another bureau in the Government and may not 
have any hospitals completed in any reasonable time, if at all, 

Mr. MADDEN. Exactly. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, in my time I desire to have 
read a letter from me to the Director of the Bureau. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


None, 
They can expend most of the appropriation 


Marcu 28, 1922. 
Col. C. R. Forses, 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: So many complaints come to me of the administration of 


at Dallas that I feel justified in calling upon you to make, at the 
earliest possible moment, an investigation of the treatment the dis 
abled ex-service men are receiving from this office. Not only do these 
complaints come from the disabled ex-service men themselves but from 
citizens who have a patriotic interest in seeing that those who gaye sv 
much to the country should be taken care of as Congress, in passing 
the war risk legislation, intended that they should be. Men who are 
disabled are having their compensation either totally discontinued o: 
cut to practically nothing by a harsh and unjustified construction ot 
the law. I was in charge of the original war risk act and I know 


| that it was the intent of Congress that there should be a liberal anid 


not a harsh construction placed upon the act. These disabled ex 
service men are in a bad humor, are disappointed, and have a right to 
be. Congress realized that these men had given so much to their 
country and passed the most liberal law ever enacted, believing anid 
knowing that the country would uphold a generous compensation to 
them, I realize that this is the time when we should economize in 
every department of the Government, but I believe that it is an inhu 
man economy to be niggardly and closefisted with those who came ou! 
of the World War maimed and disabled. I hope that you will ec:ll 
attention of the head of the regional office at Dallas to the fact thal 
many believe that this law is being given an unjustified and harsh cou 


7 | struction by the bureau. 
unanimous consent Mr. Box was given leave to extend | 


Sincerely yours, Sam Rayeurn. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to putting this 
additional burden upon the Veterans’ Bureau for the simple 
reason that I think the Veterans’ Bureau has already more work 
than it can attend to. I know that it has more work than it is 
attending to. In the last Sweet Act we provided that this 


| Veterans’ Bureau should be a separate bureau of the Govern 
Mr. Chairman, I am in rather an awkward 


I feared then, and I believe now, that that was a mis 
take. We provided for 14 regional officers, with power to make 
final decisions in compensation and in insurance claims. ! 
feared then that that was a mistake, and I believe now it was 4 
mistake, as I feel certain it has caused delay in the adjustment 
of claims. I take up cases with the War Risk Bureau here and 
they tell me that the case has been decentralized and has been 
sent to Dallas. More delay. I take up the case with the Dallas 
oftice and they tell me that that case has not been decentralized 
and that it is in Washington. We have these disabled ex-service 


ment. 
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men from one end of the country te the other who have not, 
three years after the war is over, had their compensation 
vet adjusted. It is a shame. It is an outrage, and these re- 
sponsible for that kind of condition ought to be called to the 
har of justice and of popular opinion. I say that the Veterans’ 
Bureau has more to do than it is attending to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes, : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the gentleman's attention been called 
fo cases where ex-service men have had their compensation 
either decreased or totally cut off without the slightest ex- 
qanation? 

, Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; without the slightest explanation or 
notice. I find such cases in the district that I have the honor 


House the mental attitude ef the average disabled ex-service 
man in this country. He believes that the law passed by Con- 
eress, which is the most liberak one ever passed in any country 
in the world, should be followed by this bureau, and yet one 
iventh a man will be on one basis of compensation and the 
next mouth he will be on another basis of compensation. It 
seems to me that it is time that the burean should begin to 
function. I have never been a critic of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
| have been its defender. I had hoped that they would 
straighten these matters out, but the principal thing that they 
do is to send flying squads over the country to create false 
hopes in the minds ef some disabled ex-service man and then 
leave them to write letters to the bureau. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, before long the bureau will straighten 
out these claims and give te these weary and long-suffering 
men what Congress intended they should have. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
centleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I suppose there will be no 
opposition whatever to the passage of this bill. I raised a 
question awhile ago when the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
LANGLEY] was discussing the measure, that it seems to me is 
capable of raising some confusion in the administration of the 
war risk insurance act. When we passed what is known as the 
decentralizing act, the Sweet bill, changing the name of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau to the Veterans’ Bureau and con- 
solidating under the bureau all of the functions that pertain to 
the care and treatment of ex-service men, there was a provision 
in the law which authorized the President to transfer certain 
hospitals under the jurisdiction of the Public Health Service 
to the Veterans’ Bureau. Of course, we all understand that all 
of the hospitals that have been erected in the past and those 
that now exist in the country for the care of ex-service men 
have been erected and are now under the jurisdiction of the 
Public Health Service. It has been rumored that the President 


is about to issue an Executive order transferring some 60 of | 


these hospitals from the Public Health Service to the Veterans’ 
Pureau. We provided in the Veterans’ Bureau act that when- 
ever these hospitals are transferred from the Public Health 
Serviee to the Veterans’ Bureau, the personnel of the Public 
Health Service which is transferred shall retain all of the rank 
and grade, and so forth, which they possess now as members 
of the Public Health Service. I do not know whether this bill 
inakes provision for giving the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau absolute control over the appointment of physicians 
who are to be under him in these new hospitals or not. I 
have been told that these hospitals that are to be constructed 
out of the $18,000,000 are to be upon the same basis as those 
which will be transferred from the Public Health Service to 
the Veterans’ Bureau in the event they are transferred. If that 
is true, then all of the physicians that are to be in charge of 
these hospitals that are to be transferred and those that are 
to be erected out of the $18,000,000, while appointed by the 
Public Health Service, are to be under the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. I would like to know whether I am correct 
in that interpretation. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Does the gentleman under- 
Stand that an order has been issued transferring the hospitals 
from the Public Health Service to the bureau? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not understand that it has been issued, 
but I am told that it has been prepared but that the President 
has not actually signed it. Whether he will sign it I am 
unable to say, not being one of his advisers. What I am 
unxious about is that there shall be no more confusion or 
duplication in the interpretation of the law in behalf of the 
ex-service men. Another thing: The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Raygurn] has just referred te a situation which, I think, 
we can all testify to. I de not know just where the blame lies, 
but [ have had numbers of cases called to my attention re- 
cently where men have had their rating and compensation sud- 

















denly reduced without any explanation whatever frem the 
bureau as to the reason for it. There may be some justifica- 
tion for that, but certainly an ex-service man whe has been 
disabled is entitled to the courtesy of a reason by the bureau 
whenever his compensation is reduced and he is taken from a 
certain rating and reduced te anether rating. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Should he not have medical 
examination as the basis of such action? . 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly; but in most cases they have not 
done it. In many cases called to my attention men have 
written to the bureau itself asking why they have been taken 
from one basis and put onte another, and they have been able 
to receive no information whatever. And when we write down 


oc | to the bureau and ask for that information we are not much 
io represent, and I would hate to put into the record of this 


luckier than the ex-service men in obtaining information in ref- 
erence to it. I do not know where the fault lies. I do not like 
to say it is the director of the bureau, who, while of course he 
is responsible for the conduct of the bureau, is not in personal 
charge of all the details. As I say, I do not knew where the 
fault lies, but certainly there ought to be enough responsibility 
somewhere to make the bureau give the reasons which actuated 
it in reducing the compensation and rating of an ex-service 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, of course: my purpese is to support this bill. I have 
asked for this time to make an explanation for general infor- 
mation about another matter. Many Members of Congress have 
received, and are daily receiving, inquiries as to the present 
Situation with reference to the so-called Towner-Sterling edu- 
cational bill. It may be because I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Education that I received more inquiries than other 
gentlemen, but I know that a number of inquiries have been 
made of many Members on both sides of the Heuse as to what 
the situation is in reference to that proposed legislation about 
which there is a good deal of general interest in the country. 
A few days ago I wrote to the chairman of the Committee on 
Education, the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Fess], calling atten- 
tion to the fact that there had been no meeting of the Com 
mittee on Education at this session of Congress and expressed 
to him my opinion that there is a great deal of general interest 
in the ceuntry concerning the status of this legislation, and 
asked him whether it was his purpose to call a meeting of 
the committee to pass upon the legislation at this session of 
Congress. My letter was as follows: 

Marca 9, 1922 
Hon. S. D. Fess, 
House of Represe ntatives, 

Dear Mr. Fess: As the ranking Democrat on the Committee on Edu 
cation, I write this to ask if it is your intention to call a meeting of 
the Committee on Education for the purpose of considering the Towner 
bill at this session of Congress. I respectfully request that the com 
mittee be called tegether for that purpose I will thank you for the 
courtesy of informing me of your attitude with respect to this matter. 

With high regard, 

Yours very truly, W. B. Banxkueap 

I do not know whether you approve of the attitude expressed 
in the reply of the chairman of the committee, and I am not 
offering it for the purpose of eriticism at all, but merely for 
the information of Members of the House to explain the atti- 
tude of the chairman of the committee in reference to the legis- 
lation, and I will ask the Clerk to read the letter in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the letter will be read 
in the time of the gentleman. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Marcu 11, 1922. 
ion. W. B. BANKHEAD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLneaAcGue: Replying to your letter of inquiry as to the 
consideration of the Sterling-Towner bill, I am writing to state that, 
as you know, several bills are now before our committee. The bill to 
which you refer includes the several individual bills. I have thought 
from the beginning that the separate bills, such as physical education 
and heme econemics, both of which have already had hearings, should 
not be taken up until after a decision had been reached on the larger 
bill. As you recall, the larger bill has had hearings and was advanced 
by committee action in the last Congress. 

In view of the fact that the Committee on Reorganization is at work, 
the chairman of which has laid before the President a plan of reer 
ganization which includes a department of education and public wel- 
fare, it would be impossible to consider the Sterling-Towner bill look- 
ing to creating a department of education until after the reorganiza- 
tion plan is submitted to Congress, unless that is unduly delayed. 
The President has had this matter before him for about 10 days. This 
is why I would advise against taking up the Sterling-Towner bill at 
this time. 

Yours very truly, S. D. Fess. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I think a correct interpretation of the 
statement of the chairman of the committee, and 1 vive it for 
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the information of the members of the committee and of the 
country, is that there will be no meeting of the Committee on 
Education to consider the bill at this session of Congress, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can the gentleman give any information as 
to the status of the reorganization referred to in the letter? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My statement that there will probably be 
no meeting of the Committee on Education was predicated upon 
the proposition that there has been no initial meeting of the 
Committee on Reorganization, and that it does not seem likely 
there will be any, in view of the situation existing in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet with reference to that proposition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman is not aware of the efforts 
of the President to create some harmony in the Cabinet on 
this subject? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not an expert on Republican har- 
mony. I would not undertake to answer the gentleman. The 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpELL] to-day very fully 
qualified as an expert on harmony between the Executive, the 
Cabinet, and the Congress, and I refer the inquiry to him. 

I think it entirely proper for me to say, further, that in my 
opinion there is a complete understanding between the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education |Mr. Fess], the Republican 
leader [Mr. Monpbert], and the Republican steering committee 
that the Towner bill shall not be given a chance for passage at 
this session of Congress. 

The method of administering to it the coup de grace is very 
simple. It can not be reported favorably out of the committee 
without a meeting of the committee, and no meeting of the com- 
mittee will be called by its chairman, Doctor Fess. It is one 
of the oldest and yet the most effective of all methods of giving 
the sleeping potion to a bill. The Committee on Education is 
an important committee of the House. It has many important 
bills pending before it, and yet it has not had a single meeting 
to transact business since the present Congress convened in 
April, 1921. It is very plain to me that such a situation has 
been inspired if not directed by those at present in authority 
to put the Towner-Sterling bill into a state of suspended anima- 
tion. I respectfully challenge a refutation of this charge. 

I want all friends of education, especially the American Edu- 
cational Association, to understand why no progress has been 
made in the House on the Towner bill, and why, in my opinion, 
none will be made as long as the present group of obstructionists 
control the situation. 

Mr. CANTRILL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And the chairman of the committee also 
yields five minutes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unantmous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, like all Members of the 
House who have been heard thus far on this bill, I want to 
declare myself in favor of the proposition. But I have another 
matter I want to call to the attention of the Members of the 
House. I offered a resolution some few days ago, which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules, for an investigation of 
the Washington or Victory Memorial. For some unknown 
reason—to me, at least, consequently I can not criticise it— 
they have refused that investigation. In yesterday's news the 
press carried a report that the site that had been deeded or 
ceded to this organization was found by the Attorney General 
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und General Harris as having a clear title, and that Lieutenant | 


Colonel Sherrill wrote the officials instructing them that they 
could begin operations. Before those operations begin I want 
to bring to the attention of Members of the House some condi- 
tions and situations in reference to this project. In the first 
place, a memorial was planned to cost about $3,000,000, to be 
called the George Washington Memorial. It was to take the 
form of a university. There was granted this organization a 
charter, and I wish to read from that charter the purposes of 
the organization : 


First. The corporate name of said corporation shall be George Wash- 
ington Memorial Association, and its object shall be to advance and 
secure the establishment in the city of Washington, D. C., of a uni- 
versity for the purposes, and with the objects substantially, as con- 
templated and set forth in and by the last will of George Washington, 
the first President of the United States of America, and to increase the 
opportunities for the higher education of the youth of said United 
States, and to this end to collect, take, and hold moneys, gifts, and 
endowments, to take and to hold by purchase, donations, or devise real 
estate, to erect and furnish buildings to be used by said university, 
when legally established, and, in advancing the object of this corpora- 
tion, to sell, convey, mortgage, and exchange any real and personal 
estate which it may hold, and to do any and all things which may be 
lawfully done in carrying out the objects of this corporation, 
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That was the original plan—the charter was issued in 1898— 
but apparently they did not begin active operations until about 
1912, and from 1912 to 1921 they have succeeded in collecting 
something in the vicinity of less than $500,000, and in the mean- 
time they have changed the whole plan and object. Now they 
propose to erect a Victory memorial, to cost between eight and 
ten million dollars. May I briefly describe this Victory memo- 
rial? It is an elaborate building, to contain a large convention 
hall. In this convention hall there is to be placed in the ceiling 
a star for every American soldier who was in the service during 
the World War, or about four and a half million stars, at $5 
per star. 

Then, in addition to that there are several thousand stars, 
gold stars, to be placed in the ceing or in the dome of this 
building, to commemorate every man who paid the supreme sac- 
rifice, and those stars are to be retailed at $100 per star. Those 
stars can be easily seen by the use of a powerful telescope 
from the main floor of the building, and it is the purpose of 
these people to go before the legislatures of the various States 
and ask those States to appropriate by direct issue or by bond 
issues enough money to supply the cost of placing the stars at 
$5 apiece for the ordinary star, and $100 apiece for those who 
died in the service. . 

They think that by so doing they can raise the $8,000,000 that 
it is going to cost, but that does not include the furnishings, 
and I understand that they contemplate furnishings to cost 
$1,000,000 or $1,500,000 more. The American Legion has taken 
up this matter, and in no uncertain way they have declared 
against any such proposition, any such exploiting of their serv- 
ice and the service of their comrades, and I think the Members 
of the House want to know what they say. I read: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1922. 


Hon. JOSEPH WALSH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. WALSH: The American Legion at its third national 
convention adopted unanimously the following resolution: : 

‘““Whereas there has been pending in Congress for some time legisla- 
tion relative to the erection of the George Washington memorial; and 

‘‘ Whereas it has been proposed that this memorial should be changed 
to include within it a memoria] to all the men and women of the recent 
World War; and 

“ Whereas it is believed that this is not the proper time for the erec- 
tion of a memorial until adequate legislation has been enacted for the 
disabled and unemployed and compensation: Be it therefore 

“ Resolved by the American Legion in convention assembled, That we 
do protest against the erection of any public building by or with the 
consent of eur National Government on any Government land in any 
way designed to commemorate the men and women who served in the 
World War until proper and adequate legislation has been enacted for 
the relief of the disabled, first; the unemployed, second; and adjusted 
compensation, third.’’ 

I have heard it rumored that you contemplate the introduction of a 
bill authorizing the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds to in- 
vestigate this association. I want you to know that the American 
Legion will support such a resolution as I understand you contemplate 
introducing. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Vice Chairman National Legislative Committee. 


Now, I want to bring to your attention the way that the 
half million dollars they have to start this $10,000,000 building 
was raised. Back in 1917 they sent to all the little towns in my 
State a circular or letter which purported to state the amount 
which that city or town was assessed for the George Washing- 
ton Memorial, and many of these little towns, thinking that it 
was a Government function and that the assessment was i 
Government or State appropriation, placed in their town war- 
rants anywhere from $25 to $300, and the residents of those 
Now, nothing was 


| known about it at first, but when it was found out what the 
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purpose was, some towns tried to get their money back, but they 
I have a list of the towns that appro- 
priated money and also a statement of the amounts they appro- 
priated, and likewise some remarks made by the selectmen of 
these various towns in connection with the appropriation and 
the misunderstanding that they had at the time. 

The movement for raising funds was especially lively in 1917. 
The following statements, the truth of which does not appear 
to have been challenged, have been printed: 

Massachusetts has raised $32,000 for this project, of which $16,000 
has been spent in this State for promotion. The agencies of publicity 
and propaganda—including the cost of the Saturday evening dinner— 
have thus absorbed half of the money raised. 

The promoters hit upon a device which the Commonwealth ought 
to forbid, that of assessing municipalities with certain sums, as if these 
appeals were in the nature of obligations. The little town of Peru, for 
instance, was held * for $75, which it has appropriated and paid. 
Tisbury has yielded its assigned amount. In fact, a map has been 
issued of the towns’which have responded to the ingenious form of 
“holdup.” In this way $8,000 has been obtained. 

The chairman of the Massachusetts Advisory Council of the 
George Washington Memorial Association, in an official state- 
ment published February 15, 1917, said: 
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[t is true that in the last three years of preliminary organization 
sume $16,000 has been expended, but not 1 cent of this will be taken 
from the final contribution to the fund and but a small part of it was 
derived from those contributions, even temporarily. * * The $16,000 
was not all spent in Massachusetts, a part of it going toward organ- 
ization work in other States. The only actual expenses met in this 
Stare thus far have been office rental, the issuance of circulars, and 
the organization of town and city committees, Ultimately every cent 
given by States, towns, or individuals will go toward the memorial and 
not a cent toward expenses. These latter are being covered entirely 
by subseriptions never intended nor made toward the memorial, but 
definitely given to carry on the work of raising the great patriotic 
fund. 

om February 18, 1917, the memorial association reported that 
“after four years of endeavor” it had on hand $241.173.09 of 
the $2,500,000 it purposed to raise. But this was “ actual 
eash.” According to Charles J. Bell, trustee of the “ permanent 
building fund” and president of the American Security & 
Trost Co. of Washington, “more than $500,000” had been 
raised. Of the cash, it was stated, “ With the exception of 
$10,000, this money is invested so that it is returning to the 
fun nearly $1.000 in interest a month.” 

On May 17, 1914, the Boston Herald reported that— 


rhe council reports that among the towns that have been unusu- 
ally prompt in raising their quota of the sum are Uxbridge, Upton, 
Bolron, Pembroke, Charlton, Auburn, Norwell, and others. Great 


progress has also been made in Pittsfield, Waltham, Lawrence, Andover, 
Avon, Brookline, Dalton, Cheshire, East Longmeadow, and other 
places 

In the spring of 1917 towns on the cape found that there had 
been general misunderstanding as to the scheme, it being be- 
lieved that both the National and State Governments had 
sanctioned it, made appropriations, and obligated the towns— 
at least morally—through patriotic appeal to vote each its 
“ quota.” 

Up to that time, 80 Massachusetts towns had voted “ per 
capita appropriations, averaging $100,” according to a state- 
ment printed in the Boston Herald of February 18, 1917. Leaf- 
lets sent out told of the “ nation-wide response,” and how “ 46 
governors and former governors have indicated their approval,” 
and “a gratifying spirit of cooperation has been shown on the 
part of the following States and insular possessions.” Here 
follows a list of 46 States, with Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and 
the Philippines, although up to that time no State or possession 
had made an appropriation, 

Apparently the promoters traded on the patriotic spirit and 
lack of knowledge of the smaller towns of Massachusetts, not 
one.of the larger communities being led to vote a dollar. Ac- 
cording to the plan— 

The general rule is to get an appropriation by town warrant on the 
basis of a toll of about 6 cents per capita, so that the appropriation 
‘overs a wide range—$10 to $20 up to $500. 

l’'rom the map prepared by the “advisory council,” the fol- 
lowing Massachusetts towns had at that time appropriated 
money—although some question had been raised as to the power 
to do it legally, but this had been silenced by the quoting of 
the statute, chapter 116, acts of 1903, permitting appropriations 
for “ monuments to soldiers and sailors”: 

Barnstable, Brewster, Bourne, Chatham, Eastham, Harwich, Orleans, 
Sandwich, Yarmouth, Becket, Florida, Tyringham, Washington, Acush- 
uet, Berkeley, Raynham, Swansea, Gosnold, Oak Bluffs, Andover, Box- 
ford, Groveland, Newbury, West Newbury, Swampscott, Gill, Monroe, 
Northfield, Warwick, Wendell. Blandford, Holland, Cummington, Go- 
shen, Greenwich, Hadley, Huntington, ‘Ashland,’ Bedford, Carlisle, 
Chelmsford, Lexington, North Reading, Shirley, Cohasset, Foxboro, 
Wellesley, Westwood, Weymouth, Duxbury, Halifax, Hanover, Hanson, 
Hingham, Kingston, Marion, Marshfield, Norwell, Pembroke, Rochester, 
Rockland, Auburn, Berlin, Boylston, Bolton, Charlton, Dana, Harvard, 
Lancaster, Milford, Oakham, Oxford, Petersham, Phillipston, Prince- 
lon, Southboro, Upton, Uxbridge, and Webster. 

As the result of the Herald’s revelations regarding the 
“George Washington Memorial Building,” two towns on the 
Cape, Provincetown, and Wellfleet, are holding up payments of 
appropriations already voted, and are likely, at special town 
meetings, to rescind the appropriations. Truro will not give a 
cent. Neither will Dennis, 

Other Cape towns, which have parted with their money. are 
anxiously waiting to see whether court decisions will. uphold 
the opinions of various town counsel in other parts of the 
State that such appropriations are illegal, hoping, meanwhile, 
against hope that somehow they may get at least part of their 
money back. 

Cape towns are not rich enough to have town counsel, but are 
so Stirred by what is now termed “ trading on their patriotism ” 
that they are almost ready to hire one. 

It is really astounding how many towns have appropriated 
money for this far-away building in the District of Columbia 
under a total misapprehension. In some cases selectmen say 
they understood that the governor and the legislature had set 
the seal of approval on the plan; that State appropriations had 
been made or were to be made; that each town was to “ give 
its quota,” as the literature sent out by the promoters said, and 
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that it was in the nature of an assessment, or at least an obli- 
gation. The appeal to patriotism and public duty had force, 
and the coming Pilgrim tercentenary celebration had a misty 
influence. 

I am not here to defend the action of any .of our towns or to 
criticize the action of some perhaps well-meaning woman or 
body of women in building a memorial to George Washington or 
a victory memorial with their own money, but with money that 
they can collect from the deluded public. When they come 
before my State and before the towns and the cities in my 
State and ask them to contribute money in a camouflaged way, 
using as a lever an appeal to be patriotic, I protest. 1 also pro- 
test because I know from the past experience that this or- 
ganization will get along just about so far, and, judged by their 
past successes, it will be some 10 years before they get another 
$1,000,000. They will go to work and start this building on this 
site given by the Government, which might be used as a site 
for a-public building, an archives building, or some other use- 
ful building: but they do not seem to care whether the records 
of these soldiers are put in a safe building or not. What they 
want by and by is to have anybody who is interested come down 
and get the record off the ceiling of this memorial building. 
What they will do will be to get it along so far, and then they 
will come to Congress and ask Congress to appropriate $5,000,- 
000, $6,000,000, $7,000,000, or $8,000,000 to finish this building. 
It may be that they do not have that in mind. They may think 
the people of this country are foolish enough to build a con- 
vention hall for the use of organizations that come here and 
hold conventions. But the business men of Washington a very 
short time ago when they wanted a convention hall succeeded 
in less than a month in raising more money than this organiza- 
tion had raised in 10 years. 

The George Washington Memorial Association should sur- 
render its charter and the money contributed for a Washing- 
ton University, which was to cost $3,000,000, or carry out the 
original plan. If they are to build or start a victory auditorium 
or something else to cost $10,000,000 they should get a new 
charter. George Washington needs no additional monuments 
to perpetuate his greatness and fame. The tomb of the un- 
known soldier is a shrine that a victory memorial can not dis- 
place. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, by agreement with my col- 
league from Kentucky [Mr. CAnTRILv], in control of the time on 
the other side of the House, I was to have three minutes. I 
yield two minutes of that time to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Burrovenrs]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire is 
recognized for two minutes., 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I regret I have only a few minutes. I 
am sorry. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I only wanted to get unanimeus consent 
to extend my remarks. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, I am glad of an oppor- 
tunity to vote for this bill. I am glad to vote to authorize an 
appropriation of $17,000,000, or any other amount that may be 
needed, in order to provide necessary additional hospital facil- 
ities for persons who served in the World War. This, as I 
understand. will make a total of about $42,000,000 either appro- 
priated or authorized for this purpose. The Congress of the 
United States will gladly double this amount, if necessary, in 
order to give every sick or disabled ex-service man the hospital 
facilities he needs. I believe this bill meets a real need. I am 
confident it is in every sense a most meritorious measure. I 
hope and expect it will pass without serious opposition. 

Mr. Chairman, a few days ago on the floor of this House I 
Stated briefly some of the reasons why it was not possible for 
me to support or vote for the adjusted compensation bill in the 
form in which it was presented. 

In concluding my remarks, after quoting sundry statistics 
showing the immense expenditures to date for the benefit of 
the disabled ex-service men and their dependents, I said: 

I make these statements, Mr. Speaker, and quote these figures not 
for the purpose of showing that the Government of the United States 
has done its full duty, or, indeed, is doing all that should be done for 
its disabled ex-service men. I know that is not the fact. A great deal 
yet remains to be done. There is altogether too much delay in acting 
upon worthy claims. 

It is my experience, Mr. Chairman, and I understand the ex- 
perience generaliy of all Members who have been obliged, be- 
eause of decentralization, to take up claims with the district 
office of the Veterans’ Bureau at Boston, Mass., that there cer- 
tainly has been most inexcusable and reprehensible delay at 
that office in acting upon worthy claims. My experience fur- 
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ther leads me to the conclusion that the apparent imattention 
and consequent delay in adjudicating the claims which I have 
been obliged to take up with the district manager at Boston is 
a chronic condition in that office, tolerated by the district 
inanager and therefore properly chargeable to him. To date 
iy dealings with the district manager at Boston have, with 
vare exceptions, been wholly unsuccessful as regards obtaining 
either reports on the cases or satisfactory adjudication of the 
claims in which I have been pleased to express’ an interest. 
My files show a great many instances where the district man- 
ager has not even taken the trouble to make reply to my letters 
and telegrams of inquiry as to the status of claims pending in 
his office. I have been forced to appeal in personal interviews 
and by letter to the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau for ¢cor- 
rective actjon on his part, so far as the district manager at 
Jeston a his office was concerned. The director, in order to 
assist in obtaining reports on these long-delayed cases, has re- 
peatedly telegraphed and written the district manager at’ Bos- 
ton, and in many cases it is acknowledged to me that no replies 
are received. No matter whether the claimant has a com- 
pensable status or net, a statement of the degree of disability 
should be given promptly in every case. As it is now, the 
umount of correspondence on the many cases I have pending in 
the office of the district manager at Boston is enormous. The 
replies I receive are few and far apart. Meantime it is the 
claimant who suffers, and unjustly so, because of the unwar- 
ranted delay and evident inattention on the part of the district 
manager at Boston and his office. 

I have no aequaintance with this district manager nor, so far 
as I know, with any of the office force under his direction. The 
only means I have of judging them and their fitness for the jobs 
they hold is by results, and that is exactly what I do not get. 
My sole purpose in taking up the time of the House for these 
few minutes is to place on reeord my earnest and emphatie 
protest against a continuance of the negligence and inattention 
concerning cases which I am obliged to take up with the district 
manager at Boston. I want to say further that officials of the 
American Legion, the American Red Cross, and other organiza- 
tions in my State interested in the welfare of the disabled ex- 
service men, with whom I am constantly in communication con- 
cerning these various claims, are equally emphatic in their pro- 
test against the attitude of this same district manager. 

As a basis for my protest, Mr. Chairman, I want to cite a few 
cases in point in order to bear out my contention that there is 
altogether too much delay in acting upon worthy claims and 
also in the hope that these claims, as well as additional ones in 
which IT may express my interest, may be properly and promptly 
nedjudicated. 


(Case of A. A. H. C 523758.) 

March 9, 1921. Initial letter taking claim up with War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau. 

March 21, 1921. Letter from acting director setting forth award 
under rating of temporary partial 10 per cent disability, or $11.40 per 
month from May 25, 1920. 

March 31, 1921. Wrote director requesting reexamination of claimant 
with view to increased award. 

April 30, 1921. Acknowledgment from director of foregoing letter 
with no reference to request for reexamination, but with particular 
reference to increasing award on account of dependents. 

July 5, 1921. Renewed request for reexamination of claimant on 
recciving advice from him that such action had not been taken. 

July 12, 1921. Director acknowledged foregoing tetter, 
made no statement as to reexamination of claimant, 


October 28, 1921. Claimant advises he was reexamined on October 10, | 


1921. 

October 29, 1921. Wrote director calling attention to fact of reex- 
amination on October 10, 1921, and requested prompt consideration of 
report. No reply whatever was made to this request. 

December 9, 1921. Wrote director strenuously about claim and ad- 
vised that claimant had been obliged to seek charity of his home city 
to provide means of support of himself, wife, and child. This letter was 
presented to the director personally. 

December 10, 1921. Director wrote advising that “ Bureau records 
disclose claimant was examined on October 10, 1921, for the purpose of 
determining whether or not the compensation should be increased, but 
the report of this examination has not been received in this bureau. I 
have accordingly wired the district manager at Boston, Mass., to expe- 
dite the report of this examination for my personal] attention.” 

On December 23, 1921, the director advised me by telephone 
that this clauimant’s compensation had been increased to 20 
per cent, dating back to discharge, and that a check for the 
accumulated amount due would be promptly sent forward. 

So that the record discloses that although the examination 
of the claimant was made on October 10, 1921, the report of 
same was apparently not received by the director from the dis- 
trict manager at Boston until on or about December 23, 1921, 
almost two weeks after the director telegraphed the district 
manager to send same to him ‘personally without delay. <A 
period of approximately nine months dragged out between the 
time of request for the reexamination of claimant and the 
date on which his award was amended, and a period of over 
two months passed between the date of his reexamination and 
the dxte of the anvended award. 
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(Case of R. W. H. C. 370204.) 
22, 1921. Submitted reeeipted bills covering medical, surgi- 
cal, hb tal, and nursing expenses, together with a receipted bill for 
an art al leg. These bills aggregated approximately $675. This 
claimant is rated as temporary total. 

February 6, 1921. Director acknowledged receipt of bills and advised: 
“The bills in question have been referred to the district supervisor, 
United States Public Health Service, Boston, Mass., for attention. 
When the claim, properly certified, is received from the district super- 
visor prompt action toward settlement will be taken by the bureau.’ 

July 11, 1921. Having reeeived word from the claimant that his 
claim for reimbursement on account of the bills in question had not 
been settled, addressed a letter to the director of the bureau protesting 
against the unwarranted delay and calling for immediate action. 

July 25, 1921. Director acknowledged receipt of foregoing letter and 
advised: “The bills for these expenses were forwarded to the bureau’s 
supervisor in Boston, Mass., February 7, 1921, for necessary corrections. 
A telegram has accordingly been sent to the supervisor requesting him 
to wire report of the action taken in this matter.” 

August 19, 1921. Claimant advises all bills had been returned to him 
fer correction, and he had returned same to the district supervisor at 
Boston, Mass. 

Saat 24, 1921. Wrote director of bureau setting forth above state- 
ment. 

December 19, 1921. Claimant advises that early in October, 1921, he 
promptly complied with further requirements of district supervisor at 
Boston in regard to bills in question, but no word or payment has 
reached him. 

December 20, 1921. Called on director personally and demanded imme- 
diate action. 


December 22, 1921. Director advises by telephone that a cheek for 
$687.62 was mailed that morning to claimant to cover reimbursement, 

It will be noted, Mr. Chairman, that this claim for reimburse- 
ment of legitimate expenses incurred by the claimant was filed 
by me on January 22, 1921, and was not finally settled until 
December 22, 1921, or exactly 11 months after the date of 
filing. For practically 10 months of this time the claim was 
shelved in the office of the district supervisor at Boston with 
the possible exception of perhaps a week when the bills were 
being corrected by the claimant. The bills were not sent to the 
claimant for correction until seven months after filing, in the 
first instance, and nine months after initial presentation to the 
bureau for their final correction. 

Note, also, that whereas the director personally telegraphed 
the district manager at Boston on July 25, 1921, for a wire re- 
port in order to obtain action, no attention was paid to same by 
the Boston office, so far as I have been advised, although the 
director in his letter to me of July 25, 1921, had said: “TI shall 
write you again as soon as a reply from the supervisor has been 
received.” 

3y reason of the settlement made with this claimant this case 
can now be considered as closed so far as his imterests ure 
concerned. 


Janua 


(Case of L. D. W. €264167.) 


This case involves the question of a change of vocational 
training from machine designing work to a commercial course 
and my letter requesting investigation addressed to the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau was dated November 3, 1921. The 
decision rendered in this case was adverse to the desire of the 
claimant, but the delay in arriving at that conclusion is fairly 
set forth in the following quoted letter which I presented to the 
director of the bureau under date of January 24, 1922: 


Col. C. R. Forses, 
Director Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Cononet. Forspes: I deem it highly important that the 
following statement of facts should be brought to your personal atten- 
tion and receive your personal investigation and prompt action, 

Mr. W. is a resident of my home city, Manchester, N. H., and his 
mother has for some time past been known to me through the fact 
that she has done housework for us. She has spoken and written to 
me concerning her son’s case. My interest in the matter is therefore 
personal as well as official in an endeavor to bring about a speedy and 
proper adjudication of his claim, 

It appears that Mr, W. has been in training at Providence, R. L., 
for about two years. On November 1, 1921, he wrote me concerning 
his condition and I quote yéu a portion of his letter (also set forth 
in my letter to you dated November 3, 1921): 

“JT have been in training here for about two years and have been 
constantly bothered with my leg. I have been going to the doctors 
about every week and they do not seem to be able to help me at all. 
About six months ago a Doctor Mahoney, who is a specialist here, wrote 
a letter to the Federal board office requesting that I be given a — 
board at school. I am takjng machine design and that necessitates 
quite a lot of standing. ‘The board was given me, and about a month 
ago the same doctor recommended that I be given a different line of 
training. He suggested accounting. * * He wrote this request 
to the Federal board people here over a month ago and I can not get 
any action on it at all. The doctor of the public health office also 
called up the local supervisor here and gave the same opinion as Doctor 
Mahoney. He suggested that I be transferred to the Bryant & Stratton 
school here in Providence. ; 

“My disability is a compound fracture of both hones of the right leg, 
upper and middie third. I also have a foot drop. On aecount of ex- 
tensive injury to the muscles and tissues my leg tires easily and causes 
pain when it is tired.” , 

I have recited fully Mr. W.’s disability, in order that it may be seen 
that his present training as machine designer is in fact 2 handicap, as 
testified to by Doctor Mahoney, as well as by the public health pby- 
sician. he 

In writing you concerning this matter it is with the idea of bringing 
to your attention, for appropriate action, the unwarranted and absurd 
situation which has developed in connection with your district office 
at Boston, Mass., as will be seen by the following statements. 
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On November 28, 1921, you wrote me as follows: 

“We note his (W.’s) desire to be transferred from machine design- 
ing to a commercial course. As records on file do not bear upon the 
point in question, we are referring the matter to our representative at 
the district office in Boston, .with the direction that his request be 
taken into consideration and report submitted. Upon its receipt we 
shall be pleased to inform you accordingly.” 

On that date you wrote the district manager at Roston for investiga- 
tion and report concerning this case, and your records will also show 
that you have further writtem for the report in question on the follow- 
ine dates: December 12, 1921; December 29, 1921; January 13, 1922; 
January 28, 1922. Your records will also show that urgent telegrams 
were sent by your bureau to the district manager at Boston on this 
case on the following dates: December 16, 1921; December 19, 1921; 
January 4, 1922;'and January 9, 1922. 

And yet to date the medical report in question has not been furnished 
vou as directed, even in the face of five official letters and four official 
telegrams, 

As a matter of fact, the report of medical examination of Mr. W., 
made at Providence, R. 1., by the public health physicians, left Provi- 
dence for your Boston office on November 18, 1921. 

In order to supplement the efforts of your bureau to obtain from 
Doctor Brides the medical report of examination in question, [ tele- 
sraphed him on January 9, 1922, as follows: 

Have been for days pressing Veterans’ Bureau for immediate action 
on application L. D. W., C-—264167, for transfer vocational training 
‘rom machine designing to commercial course, due to poor physical 
condition, Bureau advises no reply received to several official tele- 
vrams sent you this matter. - Bureau awaits medical report furnished 
your office by Providence office last November 18. This matter im- 
portant and justifies your personal attention by forwarding immedi- 
ately report in question. Wire reply.” 

Note the reply I received by telegraph the next day (January 10, 
1922), signed srides "— ; 

te tel December 9 case L. D. W. Telephoned Providence to-day to 
send medical report to-morrow.” 

\nd, in confirmation of this telegram, Doctor Brides wrote me under 
date of January 12, 1922, in part, as follows: 

“Immediately upon receipt of duplicate medical report from Provi- 
dence, copy will be forwarded to Washington for action.” 

On January 21, 1922, having heen advised on the morning of that 
day by your office that the medical report in question had not been re- 
ceived, | again telegraphed Doctor Brides as follows : 

“ You telegraphed me January 10, case L. D. W., you had telephoned 
Providence that day to send medical report. Your letter 12th stated 
mmediately upon receipt duplicate medical report copy will be sent to 
Washington. Report not yet received. I consider situation ridiculous. 
That medical report rendered November 18 must reach Washington 
Monday with copy to me.” 

Up to this morning your bureau bas not received the medical report 
in question. and neither have 1 received a copy, nor any further word 
from Doctor Brides concerning it. 

* * * Tn the past there has been much well-founded criticism 
placed at the doors of the War Risk Insurance Bureau, but as time 
went om conditions were expected, and have, improved, and it was 
hoped that with the passage of the act creating the Veterans’ Bureau 

onditions under its terms would be so improved as to do away with 
unnecessary delay in the settlement of the claims of meritorious nature. 
The very establishment of the regional or district offices was for that 
-ole purpose, 

But under the conditions set forth in this letter you can not uphold 
the present management of your district office at Boston. At present 
this is a matter for your personal attention as Director of the Veterans’ 

Sureau, in order that remedial steps may be immediately taken to 
correct the unwarranted and serious mismanagement herein com- 
plained of. 

So, in the consideration of this matter it is my desire, first, that W.’s 
case be immediately and satisfactorily adjudicated, and, second, in 
order to prevent similar conditions in other cases, that you make such 
changes in your district office at Boston as may bring about proper 
efficiency in management as well‘as expeditious handling of these de- 
serving cases. 

At the present time I have pending before the office of the 
district anager at Boston, in various stages of neglect and de- 
luy, some 20 cases, in each of which I have long ago recorded 
my interest and urged prompt action» On many of them no 
reply whatever has reached me to date. 

It is not the fault of the law, Mr. Chairman, that delays oc- 
cur. It is the fault of incompetent men administering the law 
that delays occur. I am glad to say that many, in fact most, 
of the officials with whom I come in contact appear to be 
courteous and conscientious and reasonably efficient in the dis- 
charge of the duties imposed upon them. I want to make all 
reasonable allowances on account of the great number of claims 
pressing for attention and a certain amount of confusion nat- 
urally attendant upon the processes of decentralization. But 
When all that has been taken into account I must still insist 
that the action or nonaction at the Boston office, as shown in 
the cases cited, is without any sort of justification or excuse. 
More flagrant and utter disregard of the plain, ordinary rights 
of claimants would be hard to imagine. I see no occasion for 
weeks and months of vexatious delay in getting the simplest 
sort of medical report necessary as a basis of adjudication. 

When these boys, most of whom are maimed and sick in body 
or in mind, and many of whom are wholly without funds, keep 
writing in desperation to me for help, and I know that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has made provision to meet their 
needs, as in most cases it has done, I have little patience with 
any official who can not find a way to acknowledge, if not to 
answer, my letter or telegram of inquiry. If the district man- 
ager at Boston can not do this, it is high time for the district 
manager at Boston to give place to some one who can. I eall 
upon him now to wake up and see to it that these plain, ordi- 
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nary duties of his office are performed. I call upon the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau to see that he does this or demand his 
resignation without delay. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Does not the gentleman think the cure will 
be to abolish the regional offices? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Well, I had some question originally 
as to the wisdom of decentralizing this work, but it was the 
desire of the American Legion, and we passed the Sweet bill 
accomplishing that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire has expired. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, IT ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, may [I inquire how much 
time I have remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 17 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. CANTRILL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Grirrin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my interest 
in this bill is a sort of legacy coming down from my former 
membership of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
In 1919 I had the honor to report the first bill for the hospitali- 
zation of the wounded and disabled soldiers of the World War. 
That carried with it an appropriation of $9,500,000. Since that 
date we have appropriated $20,000,000, and, with the present 
appropriation of $17,000,000, we will have appropriated $46.- 
000,000 for the construction of hospitals and for the hospitaliza- 
tion of disabled soldiers, sailors, marines, and so forth. In addi- 
tion to that, I want to put on record, so as to give a general 
survey and bird’s-eye view of what Congress has done, the ap- 
propriations made by Congfess for the relief of the ex-service 
men, I do that in order to combat by figures the wild state- 
ments that are given currency to the effect that Congress is 
neglecting or has neglected the ex-service men, particularly the 
disabled soldiers. 

To account for the numerous complaints which are heard re- 
specting the administration of the war risk insurance act, we 
must go back to the very beginning. I have the fullest appre- 
ciation of the fidelity and patriotism of the draft boards, but 
I can not help but believe that in their zeal they unconsciously 
put upon the country a tremendous burden of financial respon- 
sibility. They inducted many men into the Army who had been 
rejected by the Regular Army surgeons upon their offer of 
voluntary enlistment. 

In their zeal to get men they often drafted men without dis- 
crimination. They took strong men who could, would, and did 
fight, but they also drafted men physically unfit for the duties 
of a soldier. They selected men with rheumatism, flat feet. and 
other organic troubles, with the inevitable result that the effi- 
ciency of the Army was seriously inypaired and the hospital 
facilities taxed to the utmost in caring for men who were 
wholly unfitted for Army work. The boards seemed to think 
unwillingness to fight was a just provocation to make them 
fight. I hope posterity will profit by their error, and if we 
should ever have another war and the selective draft is re- 
sorted to, I hope the questionnaire will culminate with the 
supreme question, “ Do vou want to fight for your country?” 
If the answer were in tue negative, I would not honor such a 
man by placing him in a combat corps, but immediately assign 
him to the labor corps and detail him to work in the munition 
factories, shipbuilding plants, and in the transportation service, 
I would give him soldiers’ pay. 

Unfortunately, there was no authority for such a course upon 
our entrance into the World War. Many things were left to 
chance, and the selection of soldiers was one of them. The re- 
sult of our mistaken policy has been to create a long train of 
unpleasant consequences, 
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In the first place, the men whe eseaped military service: were 
permitted te enter munition factories, shipbuilding plants, and 
other war-time industrial. occupations, and. draw. wages. far 
creater than the country was paying its: soldiers on the fighrt- 
ing line. This disparity provoked a great deal of the diseon- 
tent which was behind the mevement for adjusted compensa- 
tion. 

The zeal of the draft beards: in sending men into the combat 
corps. with organie troubles which unfitted them for Army 
work was almost immediately reflected in a.large bespitaliza- 
tion list. Many of these men barely, gave-a, month's. service, 
They had one trouble or another and. were in: many: cases: dis- 
charged within a few days of their arrival. at. the. training; 
camps. Many others lingered. on for months, They were: a 
burden to the country then and they are: going. to be a. burden 
for many years to come. 

There is hardly one of them who does: not’ want compensa- 
tion. The word seems to be passed along, that. Uncle Sam is 
paying out money to ex-soldiers and they all feel that they 
ought to get what is coming to them. It.is. with these that I 
have found most diffieulty. Many make application for com- 
pensation, setting forth certain disabilities: The Veterans’. 
Bureau justly requires that they should connect their. disability 
with their Army service. with. adequate proof. This is only 
what any self-respecting honest. nan: would: require: where: he 
is intrusted with the expenditure of other peoples’ money: We 
should not complain of the Veterans’ Bureau: because. it. seeks 
to protect the United States«Treasury. 

Another criticism that I have heard here to-day is that the 
decentralization of the Veterans’ Bureau was a mistake. I 
do not agree to that proposition. The idea. of; creating, 14 divi- 
sional offices in the United. States for the: care of the veterans’ 
claims, in my opinion, was a good one. It enables the veteran 
to file his application and be examined.im his. own. vicinity. and 
ought to result in the expeditious handling of his claim. It 
avoids the long delay involved. in. correspendenee. with Wash- 
ington. Before undertaking to criticize the Sweet bill, we ought 
to give it a fair trial. The American Legion advocated the 
modification of the law, and I believe in the end it will: justify 
their judgment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If the- gentleman will pardon.me I can, not 
yield now, because I. have so little time. 

In addition to the apprepriations. for. hospitalization, Con- 
gress has appropriated for compensation for disabled. veterans: 
und expended since the passage of the act $256,063,428:.. Then,. 
for vocational education, which you know goes only to the dis- 
wbled or debilitated veterans, we have appropriated.and_ there 
had been laid out, to December 15, 1921, $249,000.000. The total 
xltogether in the way of appropriations for the benefit of the ex- 
service men of the World. War is $551,208,428, or over half.a 
billion dollars. 

Now, gentlemen, this is not a party question. There is no 
room here for demagogy or partisanship. I say that Congress 
has done its full and complete duty toward. the ex-service men. 

It may be that in the administration of the act there have 
heen some instances of inefficiency, carelessness; neglect, and 
delay; but I want to say that'in.so far as my dealings with the 
Veterans’ Bureau. are concerned, I have found its officials 
courteous, diligent; prompt, and efficient. Now, that may seenr 
a strange thing for.a man from this side of the aisle to say, 
but I believe it is due to the men at. the head of the Veterans’ 
Bureau to say that’ they are doing honestly. the best that they 





















can. [Applause.] 
APPENDIX. 
TABLE. I.— Appropriations for: hospitalization. 
(GREED ceamames 
| Amounts Unex- 
Date of approval. | appro- —— pended 
| priated. P *| balance. 
Rakigt Mate BBO ie. 1c, oscnoren-<sonsdvinsmes $9,050, 000; | 
Deficiency-act of Mar. 6, 1 100,000 IL 5 | 
ciency act of Mar. 6; 1920.................. 4007. 000" | $5, 575, 769 \ $1, 440, 239 
Sundry civilact for 1921, June 5, 1920... 295, 000 || 3+ 525,992 
Sundry civil act for 1922, Mars 4, 1921. “| 360,000 | | 
Pr, gy ER ee | 18,600,000 | 4, 161,343 | 1 14, 438, 657 
Totak...... secede aaa oat i a 29148, 000 | 13,268,104:| 15,878,896 
PORE tn 6 0bs + nb ps cdpeesend eiesnnchber 17,006, COB 4. ccccccccee lise ¢00nn ones 
46; 145,000'}............ | Lemadidactatl 
| 


1 Im connection with the apparently large ‘balance; amounting to:$14,438,657, above 
shown as. unex pended from: the: opriation of Mar. 4, 1921) it should be stated: that 
up to Feb. 13, 1922, this had alJ. been allotted. for hospital construction except 
$805,727.83, which amonnt is to be-kept available as a.reserve fund to be used in pro- ! 
viding for emergencies iu which allbtments donot cover the projeets, or for provid 
or changes occasioned by the addition of new beds. 
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TAaBLH ‘II.—Statement : showing amounts, expenditurcs, and unexpended 
paramos of alé appropriations for vocational rehabilitation as of Jan- 
wary 31, 1922. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 





Unexpended 
balances 
Jan. 31,1922. 


Amounts Amounts 
Date of Approval. appropriated.| expended. 








Aet of Time Z?P,'1940;.............0--000 $8,000,000 | $7,132, 989. 95 $867, 010. 05 
Senter. civil reed 1920, S uly 19; 1919.. 8,000,000 | 
ciency act of November’4, 1919... 5, 000, 000 | : A 

Deficiency act of March 6, 1920........ 1#, 000, 000 | f 30, 960, 986. 47 39,088. 53 
ponder ele = of June 6, — Reka basse 7, 000, 000 | 

undry civil act for 1921, June 5, 1920... . 90, 000,000 | a o3 
Deficiency act of June 16, 1921......... 15, 000, 000 101, 729, 706.66 | 3, 270; 203.34 
Sundry civil act for 1922; March 4,1921..| 65 


5, 006, 000 : a 
Deficiency act of December 15, 1921....| 40,000, 000. |f 8, 709, 015. 71 | 18,290, 954. 29 


asia nice ciscsaticindrntitien dt 248, 000, 000 | 226, 532, 648.79 | 22, 407,351. 21 


TABie ITI.— Vocational. Training. 
Number-of students. 


1:43 Ditided tates: voeational sands. ........0...crccoccnccececcecccondccses 5, 0UL 
In placement training in industrial institutions ...................-.e+--ee 40, 000 
In colleges. and other-educational institutions ..............-....--.--0-e-e 60, 000 

WOME a 602 osedacntcntascnsssnnsnylcniiinns tansiiniomakessaatee onad 105, 011 


TABLE IV\—HOSPITALIZATION, 


Summary of ali.hospitels built or leased: and now. under the. control of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau, with: bed accommodations and 
patients wader treatment as-of January 31, 1922: 


UNITED STATES ARMY. 


The United States Army: has. allocated a certain: number of beds in 
military; hospitais for the use of the United States Veterans: Burcun. 
Funds are allotted to the United States Army to cover the cost of Vet- 
erans’ Bureau patients im these hospitals, the cost, being based upon 
the, percentage of Veterans’ Bureau patients to the total: patients 
= each hospital. The facilities: available in military hospitals are as 
oliows + 





— Patients 

: aah | avail- under 

Location of hospital. | able tones 

| beds. meut. 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C............. 750 410 
Fitzsimmons General Héspital, Denver, Colo................-.. | 1,221 759 
Letterman:General Hospital, San Francisco, Calif.............. 288 97 
Béaumont General Hospital, El Paso, Tér:...............-.-.. | 200 It 
Post Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Tex..... on sctntveedcnnoecesl 300 273 
Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark.......... 171 84 
MEE sods. An.ankcitl. hi tid ACuahiies 2a0 Seo | 2,930 1, 734 


UNITED STATES NAVY. 


The, United | States: Navy has allocated: a certain number: of beds in 
naval hospitals for the. use of the United» States: Veterans’: Bureau. 
Funds ore allotted to the: United States. Navy to cover the cose ob Vet- 
erans’ Bureau patients in: these hospitals; the cost: being: based upon 
the percentage of Veterans’ Burean patients to the totak. patients 
in each hospital. The facilities available in military hospitals are as 
follows: 





Total | Patients 











: avail under 

Location of hospital. able Senate 

beds. ment. 
sailing escape biadiaiinietitlipadinien teens dpa nan eres 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Chelaea,.Masss................-2.-.0e eee 539: 360 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, N. H..................-2-. 217 4 
UB. Webwanl Rares POW ON, B8s 1S... cece ccc cccccccsecsces 266 4 
U.S: Naval Hospital, Brooldyn,:Nv Y........................- 250 209 
U. S. Nawal Hospital, League Rt, Leiechchtac. seid 250 91 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Washington, all oe oe 250 103 
U. 8: Naval Hospital, Norfotity Vaz... .......cccccccccccccccecs 04 8 
U.S: Naval.Hospital, Charleston, S. Cu..............-2---22-e | 216. 22 
U. S: Naval, Hospital, Key West,: Fla............-...-2.eeeeeee 40 4 
U, 8. Naval Hospital, Pensacola, Fla......... irae tS lated -| 25 2 
U. Ss Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Ill.. al 600 560 
U..8. Nawal Hospital, Fort Lyons, Colow..........--...-..06-- 596 408 
U.S.. Nawal Hospital.. MareJsland,: Calif... ..............200-00 } 12 12 
U. S: Naval Hospital, San Diego, Galif....20.020.0.0000I 7 7 
U. Ss Naval Hospital, Puget Sound, Whsh.................... | 1] 1 
TS > incre -npelaningns stan Gitta s Cnt Thee w snes Seb 3,362 1, 304 





NATIONAL. HOMES FOR DISABLED VOLUNTBER: SOLDIERS: 


Of the hospitals of the. National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers:- where facilities-have been allotted to the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, two hospitals are operated entirely for the use of the: United 
States Veterans’. bureau, namely, the, National Sanatorium at Johnson 
City, Tenn., and the sanatorium at Marion, Ind. At the other branches 
the: facilities. are only in part’ available to the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. Fumds are allotted) te the National [ome for Disabled’ Vol- 
unteer, Soldiers. as they are: te the United, States. Army; and to the 
United States Navy. The branches of, the. National. Soldiers’ Home 
meking hospital facilities available to the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau are: as follows; 
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Total Patients 


























Location of hospital. available = 
, ment. 
anid | 
— ae 
Togus, M@.....--cccccccccccccccccccccccoccccccceseceoss ae 151 9 
Johnson City, Ten... ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccs 936 986 
Dayton, CUeGs + a0 <edknadadcccadeseus occcccccosccacceseesccesces 533 i 421 
Marion, Uni@l.« «eniccacd suceocsseepess a a Nila ee aaa 962 810 
Danville, MM... 2c. cccccc cece cccewewcccesccscncccccaccscoscesns 14 14 
Milwaukee, Wis. ..cccccccccescccscscocctccsccccseseccesesecsas | 107 39 
Leavenworth, Kans........- Jr cee ceeeee cece ceccceseeesceseseces 188 127 
Hot Springs, ©. DOM. cccccccccccsccescnssenseegaesscesssangegee 136 14 
Sawtelle, OGMiikscccccecssncdesndscasuntatccconsdcvcsécegeesenne 300 | 271 
VORB cia cadladesknanesswsadavaciclgaieneiateegibidaaseien 3,327 2, 851 
- ———”~”~*”*”*«SRES INTERULOR. DEPARTMENT. 

Patients 

; ‘ Total | under 

Location of hospital. available} treat. 

beds. | ment. 

—_——— ad —_— — -—-— es 

. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C..................-- | 827 827 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


All hospitals operated by the United States Public Health Service 
are available in total or in part to the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 
However, certain of these hospitals, namely, the marine hospitals and 
three other hospitals, are operated entirely out of funds appropriated 
tv the United States Public Health Service and that service is reim- 
bursed by the United States Veterans’ Bureau at a rate of $3.50 per day 
for the treatment of Veterans’ Bureau beneficiaries treated in those 
hospitals. The other hospitals operated by the United States Public 
llealth Service are the United States Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, and 
these hospitals are maintained entirely out of funds allotted by the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to the United States Public Health 
Service. The hospitals operated out of Public Health Service funds 
and available in part to the United States Veterans’ Bureau are as fol- 
lows 





| | Patients 
| Total under 





Location of hospital. — } treate 
eds. | 7 
| } ment. 

ia piniancesaisii esninemeesesieeme mamennn emake. — 
U.S. Marine Hospital No. 2, Boston, Mass................-+:- 27 | 3 
Marine Hospital No. 3, Buffalo, N. Y.........ce-ceeeceeeeeeeess 25 Is 
Marine Hospital No. 5, Chicago, Ill... ........ceec eee eeeeseees | 48 | rt] 
Marine Hospital No. 6, Cleveland, Ohio......................-. 60 | 42 
Marine Hospital No. 7, Detroit, Mich.............2-+-ssecesess 41 | 41 
Marine Hospital No. 8, Evansville, Ind.................0-.e0e 41 | 41 
Marine Hospital No. 10, Key West, Fla.............. sntwadee ots 29 5 
Marine Hospital No. 11, Louisville, Ky ..............-ceccssee | 4) | 29 
Marine Hospital No. 12, Memphis, Tenn.............-..-..---. 66 | 54 
Marine Hospital No. 13, Mobile, Ala..........ccccccccccccccsce 82 | 70 
Marine Hospital No. 14, New Orleans, La.................2..-- 376 | ) 
Marine Hospital No. 15, Pittsburgh, Pa...................- rer | 45 
Marine Hospital No. 16, Portland, Me. ......................06 16 | Ib 
Marine Hospital No. 17, Port Townsend, Wash........-....-.- 2 42 
Marine Hospital No. 18, St. Louis, Mo... ..-......cccsesccecces| 63 63 
Marine Hospital No. 19, San Francisco, Calif................--.] 79 | 61 
Marine Hospital No. 20, Savannah, Ga... .............-.0.005: | ‘so | 66 
Marine Hospital No. 21, Stapleton, N. Y.....-.....-.ccese--0 | 77 | 36 
Marine Hospital No. 22, Vineyard Haven, Mass............---- il 0 
U.S. Publie Health Service, No. 29, Norfolk, Va..............| 146 | 62 
U.38. Public Health Service No. 66, Carville, La..............- | 1102 | 3 
U.S. Public Health Service No. 70, New York City.........-. | 24 | 2 
FOE n.500 aiebicdivathuwsasadecdhases cepeddunatangeusesie | 1,401 1, 046 
These beds available only to patients suffering from leprosy and can not be con- 
sidered generally available, consequently these vacant beds have been subtracted 


from the total available beds for this class of hospital. 
his hospital is used largely for the examination and treatment ofnonhospitalized 
beneficiaries. : 


which are maintained out of funds provided by the United States Veter- 
uns’ Bureau are as follows: 


| 
Total | Patients 






| ¥ 
Location of hospital. available — 
|} beds. | & at- 
} | ment. 
<i s e , : Sat | coq | . | 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 24, Palo Alto, Calif................ | 521 | 416 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 25, Houston, Tex................. 650 502 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 26, Greenville, S. C............-.-. 640 | 492 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 27, Alexandria, La................ 497 497 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 30, Chicago, Ill..................-- 577 | 535 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 32, Washington, D. C............. 197 | 178 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 34, East Norfolk, Mass............ | 1 228 118 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 35, St. Louis, Mo.................- | 578 | 485 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 36, Boston, Mass................-- | 503 | 444 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 37, Waukeshaw, Wis......-...-.-. 218 | 218 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 38, New York, N. Y.............- 250 | 9s 
U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau No. 41, New Haven, Conn............. | 481 | 410 
U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau No. 42, Perryville, Md.............-..- | 414 | 301 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 44, West Roxbury, Mass.......... | 228 222 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 45, Biltmore, N. C.............-.- | 325 293 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 48, Atlanta, Ga................... 105 82 


1 Available to epileptic patients only. 
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Total Patients 
































Location of hospital. available; Under 
| beds. ment 
! 
sg S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 49, Philadelphia, Pa.............. 330 
J. 8. Veterans’ Bureau No. 50, Prescott, Ariz.................. } 626 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 51, Tucson, Ariz.................- 251 
U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau No. 52, Boise, Idaho L868 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 33, Dwight, te tet adn eneeee 199 
¥ e. ve a _ = nee 5, a ; = 
. 8. Veterans’ Bureau No. 55, Fort Bayard, N. Mex.......... , of a 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 56, Baltimore, Md................. 526 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 57, Knoxville, lowa............... | 170 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 59, Tacoma, Wash ..............-.. 7 265 
U.S. Veterans’ Burean No. 60, Oteen, N. C..... 1, 953 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 61, Staten Island, N. 645 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 62, Augusta, Ga............-------| 242 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 63, Lake City, Fla......... aceonned / li¢ 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 64, Camp Kearney, Calif.......... | 301 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 65, St. Paul, Minn................-. 242 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 67, Kansas ik dikidnéacw cece | ts 
: . S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 68, Minneapolis, Minn............-. bi 
J}. 8. Veterans’ Bureau No. 69, Fort Thomas, Ky.............. 17 
U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau No. 71, Sterling Junction, Mass........| 24 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 72, Helena, Mont.................- 119 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 74, Gulfport, Miss................. 127 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 75, Colfax, lowa.................-- SY 
U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau No. 76, Maywood, Ill................-. S S69 
U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau No. 77, Portland, Oreg................ Sl 
U.S. Veterans’ Bureau No. 78, North Little Rock, Ark 79 
Ci sc cde Sse de. 5 cb. dein deweduantiocs 13, 405 
| 
RECAPITULATION AS OF JANUARY 31, 1922, 
lw | | Number of 
| Number | lies 8) See 
Branch of service. | of Total beds} patients 
hospitals.| ?” ailable. | under 
oone ox | treatment. 
SI ss «4s 6 in cliandlen alles deal apes datdndeiiends 6 2,930 | 1, 734 
ie eg ean cing aided aah nae 15 | 3, 362 | 1, 804 
SONNEI Si) cgdwudd debs vanedewsabiceses 9 3, 327 2, 351 
Interior Depagtmoent............2.-.-00-<s.<ceseee 1} 327 827 
United Stafes Public Health Service. .......... 22 |} 1, 401 1, 046 
United States Public Health Service ( Veterans’ | } ' 
Shia tekiuk divineniamebteedaneddedens 42 | 13, 405 
IPT ix ikgd de Olinda matin sd cette 95 
EES is, wigigaelited dihdawaies dukawn hakeutaens 
ING S iain nan debsaeaerahacunselecekeacens 5, 921 


CONTRACT INSTITUTIONS. 
(January 31, 1922.) 


eee roan docaiekudeeiasekddancadeccansadneedbadense 2, 893 
os dbo a caddeduddastndas siauntendeeduadsateneeces 4, 236 
I card nen enkibirenananamedebadbananien 1,973 

Ga a den da taanei ter editdatnnddintnnnmmsomistucaaaqunads 9, 107 

> suai 

TE in BE COI onc Sts ddtiendncnancdedddscsuneccdiqwses 30, 774 


Mr. LANGLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BRowNe]}. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily 
in favor of this bill. I have heard no objections raised to it, 
and believe that it will be passeG unanimously. I desire to call 
your attention and the people of this country to the threatened 
coal strike, and place the blame where I believe it rests. 

THE THREATENED COAL STRIKB., 


Because of a drastic cut in their wages, amounting to one- 


| fourth of the present wage, 500,000 coal miners will go out on a 
The hospitals operated by the United States Public Health Service | 


strike April 1, which gives promise of being one of the largest 
and most bitter industrial struggles in the history of this Nation. 
These striking miners are now getting less than a living wage. 

The Department of Labor, through its division of concili- 
ation, has offered its good offices in an effort to get the oper- 
ators of the coal mines to arbitrate their differences and avert 
a great industrial struggle which will shake this country from 


~!| center to circumference, and which will cause great suffering 


among our people. ‘This strike will injure the public millions 
of dollars a day and will engender intense and bitter class 
hatred with all of its attending dangers. The miners have in- 
formed the Commissioner of Labor that they are ready and 
willing to meet with the Bureau of Conciliation and the oper- 


| atcrs, as requested by the Department of Labor. The coal- 


mine operators refuse. 

On March 10, 1920, the miners and operators entered into a 
contract, made at the solicitation of the United States Gov- 
ernment, settling their differences as to wages and hours, and 
providing that the parties to this agreement should get together 
and have un interstate joint conference prior to April 1, 1922, 
for the purpose of settling any differences between them. 
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SECRETARY OF LABOR DAVIS BLAMES OPERATORS. 

Secretary of Labor Davis, a member of the President’s Cabi- 
net, and who presumably speaks for the administration, says in 
regard to the refusal of the operators of the bituminous coal 
mines to keep their agreement with their employees: 

I have always believed, and every citizen is with me in the belief, 
that employers and employees who have signed a wage agreement or 
contract should observe it in spirit and to the letter. If the two 
parties to a trade dispute get together it is always possible to work 
out a satisfactory settlement and maintain peace. 

In fairness it must be said that the miners’ officials were willing and 
ready to go into the conference agreed upon, but some of the operators 
declined to meet. 

The operators and miners were bound to a conference; that this 
conference might have led to a new agreement, and the country might 
not have been confronted with a stoppage of coal production, a sus- 
pension avoided, ample supplies of coal and a gradual reduction in 
prices would have resulted, : 

I can not but express keen disappointment at the failure of certain 
operators to fulfill the terms of their obligation to meet in conference 
with a view to peace in the coal industry for two years more. 

The Secretary of Labor says further: 

There may be faults on both sides of this bituminous dispute, but the 
side that openly repudiates its written and signed obligations has 
crippled its case before the bar of public opinion. 

The agreement signed by the parties regarding a future con- 
ference is as follows: 

Resolved, That an interstate joint conference should be held prior to 
April 1, 1922, the time and place for holding such meeting to be referred 
to a committee of two operators and two members from each State 
herein represented, together with the international officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

The mine operators, notwithstanding this solemn agreement, 
which both parties entered into at the instance of the Govern- 
ment, now absolutely refuse to keep their agreement, and are 
taking advantage of the fact that there are millions of men out 
of employment and give notice that April 1, 1922, they will 
reduce the wages of their employees one-fourth of the present 
wage. 

MINERS NOW GETTING 

The miners now are getting less than a living wage, and are 
engaged in one of the most hazardous and unhealthy employ- 
ments of any class of labor. In any of the leading coal-mining 
districts in the United States, excepting ceriain anthracite dis- 
tricts, the miners are not employed on an average of to exceed 
three days a week. I herewith give a table showing the num- 
ber of days the miners were employed in 1921 and their average 
earnings: 


LESS THAN A LIVING WAGR, 





A — Average 
District. eae annual 

ae: 
IDs x vncncwnepccndssumease sass bckenhes Seeenerheeass One | 1233 $762 
SOD: sb vc 0cbn'nssn0nsee cent e¥seerGkuchaseteho sesh eubbeunevenan 118 550 
SIMRO . . o's cnccnnscocnestacesebasesntesscececassenbseeuesashes 1 148 |.......006 
NEE 6 cdc namin cennsancneeses sees esa sss ee harwseneeennenkhee EOP be oweed anne 
Western Kentcky ... 2. cccccscvcccccccccncccccccescccccccnsss|sccesceese 180 
Welt NEE, «.cvdnciccccessvas’ abisnbe osha sock Woopebbesedbvess | 80 500 








‘Tennessee, approximately one-third of the miners worked one-third 

time, averaging $105 a month per man for the time they worked. 

CONSUMER WOULD NOT BE AFFECTED BY REDUCTION OF 25 PER CENT ON 
MINERS WAGES. 

The average retail selling price of bituminous coal March 1 
was $10.41, of which the coal miners received not to exceed $1.97. 
Ii the operators of the mines are successful in reducing the 
wages of the miners 25 per cent, the maximum reduction the 
consumer would get would be 49 cents on the ton. But the oper- 
ators are not going to put themselves to the trouble of conduct- 
ing a labor war just for the sake of saving the public some 


money. ‘They will keep a large share of the 49 cents for them- 
selves. If the coal operators were generous enough to divide the 


Wage cut on a 50-50 basis with the public we would get our 
coal 25 cents per ton less than we do now, while the miner who 
now earns too little to live decently will be deprived of one- 
fourth of his wages. 

ACTION OF OPERATORS UNJUSTIFIABLE, 

In a time like this, when we are recovering from the effects 
of the World War, when there is widespread industrial depres- 
sion, with 5,000,000 men out of employment, is it right for the 
operators of the mines to take advantage of the necessities of 
their employees, ignore the request of the Government of the 
United States to meet its Conciliation Board, repudiate a writ- 
ten contract with their employees, and cause widespread suffer- 
ing to the consumers of coal throughout the United States? 

POWERFUL FINANCIAL INTERESTS BACK OF MINE OPERATORS, 

What great interests are back of the mine operators that are 
powerful and arrogant enough to defy the Government itself? 
In other words, who own the coal mines? I answer, the rail- 
roads and the United States Steel Co. own over 75 per cent of 
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the coal mines in the United States, both anthracite and bitumi- 
nous, and completely control the output of coal. What large 
financial institutions own the stock in these railroads and. 
therefore, own these coal mines and coal railroads? I answer 
again, they are owned by the following financial institutions: 


1. J. P. Morgan Co. 
2. First National Bank of New York. 
3. Equitable Trust Co. 


4. Guaranty Trust Co. 

5. Equitable Life Assurance Association of the United States. 
6. Mutuai Life Insurance Co. of New York. 

7. American Surety Co. 

8. Mechanical & Metals National Bank. 

9. National City Bank. 


10. National Surety Co. 
11. New York Trust Co. 
12. Chase National Bank. 
13. United States Steel Co. 


As an illustration as to how the various coal companies doing 
business before the public in their own names, but in reality are 
controlled by one of the large aggregations of capital mentioned, 
take the United States Coal & Coke Co. All of the stock of this 
company, amounting to $2,000,000, is owned by the Illinois Steel 
Co. (capital stock $18,650,600), which is owned by the Federal 
Steel Co. of New Jersey (capitalization $46,484,300 common and 
$53,260,900 preferred). All of the capital stock of the Federal 
Steel Corporation is owned by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. (Brief for the United States (pp. 755-756), U. S. of A,, 
appellant, v. U. S. 8. Co. et al., Supreme Court, October term, 
1916, No, 481.) 

In the same way the United States Steel Co. owns the Puca- 
hontas Coal & Coke Co., and going further we find that J. P. 
Morgan Co. and the financial institution just named hold a ma- 
jority of stock in the United States Steel Corporation. 

The men who control these great financial institutions control 
these coal railroads. 

The coal railroads controlled by these great financial institu- 
tions are: 

Norfolk & Western Railway. 

Western Maryland Railway. 

Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. 

Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation. 

Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Erie Railroad. 

Pennsylvania Coal Co. 

Reading Co. 

Philadelphia & Reading Railway. 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal Co. 

Lehigh Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Coxe Bros. & Co. 

New York, Ontario & Western Railroad. 

Maryland Coal Co. of West Virginia. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 

Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Virginian Raiiway. 

MEN WHO CONTROL THE RAILROADS. 

A group of 25 men control 82 per cent of the country’s steam 
transportation system, operating 211,280 miles of railroad. These 
25 men divide between them 193 directorships. This means 
that they averaged nearly eight directorships apiece. These 25 
men sit together on the board of directors of 99 class 1 rail- 
roads. The Dames of these 25 men are as follows: 


Robert 8S. Lovett. 
William Rockefeller. 
H. W. De Forest. 
A. H. Smith. 

3. F. Baker. 

H. 8S. Vanderbilt. 
Samuel Rea. 

L. P. Loree. 

A. J. County. 

A. W. Krech. 

F. N. Davis. 
Fairfax Harrison. 
W. W. Atterbury. 
J. E. Reynolds. 
Charles Steele. 
Howard Elliott. 
M. H. Smith. 
Charles Hayden. 

. A. H. Harris. 

20. Julius Kruttschnitt. 
21. Charles E. Ingersoil, 
22. BE. T. Stotesbury. 
23. E. V. R. Thayer. 

. De Witt Cuyler. 
. Walters. 
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A SUPERCORPORATION, 


It should be noted that the first eight men referred to all 
belong to the inner banking circle, centering around the house 
of Morgan and the National City Bank of New York. 

I have thus shown that the men that I have named own our 
coal and our railroads and control financial institutions strong 
enough to dominate our entire banking system. I will place in 



























1922. 
the Recorp a chart which will illustrate how our coal mines, rail- 
roads, and a dezen New York City banks are practically one large 
supercorporation dominating the industrial life of the Nation. 

(Chart omitted from the Recorp.) 

This same group of capitalists not only own the coal and 
the railroads but they also control iron, steel, copper, petroleum 
oil. cement, water transportation, and a large part of the de 
veloped water powers of the United States. 

The Leckwood committee of the New York Legislature has 
shown clearly the existence of a conspiracy dominated by the 
Morgan steel combine to hold up the prices of building materials. 
In this case these same interests took advantage of the people’s 
necessities for homes, which conditions were caused by the war, 
when all building was stopped, to exact an exorbitant and un- 
couscionable prefit. As a result, building has seriously been 
interfered with and rents raised so high as to take at least 
one-half of the average wage earner’s income. 

EXORBITANT PROFITS OF COAL COMFANIES DURING THE WAR. 

Senator CAapPPrerR, in a speech before the Senate, made the 
<tutement that the American people paid for the coal mines and 
stee] mills during the war by paying these concerns in excess 
profits more than their entire net wealth. He proved this by 
oflicial figures. 

When William G. McAdoo was Secretary of the Treasury 
and had possession of the income returns of these companies, 
he made the statement that the profits of the coal operators 
ranced as high as 2,000 per cent and that profits as high as 
100 per cent on capital stock was not uncommon. The Treas- 
ury reports for the year 1917 show that 185 coal companies 
reported upon earned profits on their capital stock of over 
100 per cent net incomes, 

rhe United States Steel Corporation, which I have showh 
was extensively interested in coal, with a capital stock of $868,- 
583.600, that same year received a net income of $478,204,342, 
according to their own report. 

My eolleague from Minnesota [Mr. Newton], in an able ad- 
dress, placed some tables in the ConeressionaL Recorp—March 
7. page 3528—taken from reliable sources, showing that the 
anthracite coal companies made an increase in their net profits 
during the war averaging 83 per cent over the pre-war period. 
He also shows that their pre-war profits were excessive. 

At the signing of the armistice, November, 1918, anthracite 
coal, according to the operators’ own figures, sold at the mouth 
of the mine for $6.10. October, 1920, two years afterwards, 
when farm produce had defiated so that it was selling for less 
than the cost ef production, anthracite coal sold at the mouth 
of the mine for $7.95, $1.85 per ton in advance of two years 
previous, and $2.90 more than it did December 1, 1917, when 
we were engaged in war and when the companies were making 
over 100 per cent profits. 

The following are figures furnished by the anthracite op- 
crators themselves : ‘ 

In 1902 anthracite sold for $8.75 per ton at the mouth of the 
nine, The price stayed about the same when it was raised to $4 
per ton in 1912. The fellowing gives the cost of coal at the 
mouth of the mine: 





Per ton. 
UUme, DOOR. 860i pate ei Bs ee at $4. 00 
REGS, Tp atid: atenk cckiaanatincnaniin deiinibtiinaiaE tee eae i ie 4.40 
DENT, OWE) its eke tie eh en ee eee 4.70 
POCORN * re ae, a a NE ei oe ote et ere 5. 05 
NOUN ING citittc id isd latitibih etkan od baa dhlin, didekebitek ie ak 6. 10 
PRA G each tine atte in saat i ia it a ha ei eed 6. 60 
AEE, Tillis cdslendieacamicanciin tele ct ee i A ee 7.45 
Octoder, 1930. .... ae ike eda aeeeeeniet ide iecaartaeitadlinten ound adie sa tatiaieacten 7.95 


DEFY THE GOVERNMENT. 

These same interests that defy the Government now defied it 
during the war, regarding the Government’s right to make 
prices. The Government fixed the price of almost all of the com- 
iodities we produced but did not succeed in fixing the price of 
steel, copper, gasoline, or -coal, although the Gevernment used 
inillions of dollars’ worth of these products a day. 

VOSEVELT COMPELLED THER COAL COMPANIES TO SUBMIT TO A CONFERENCE. 

n 1902 when these same companies under similar conditions 
refused to confer, Theodore Roosevelt threatened to take over 
the coal mines and have the Gevernment operate them if they 
did not comply with his order. The coal companies complied. 
A commission of seven men were appointed by the President, 
the strike was stopped, and the coal famine relieved, and there 
Was no further refusal on the part of the coal operators to confer 
VV ith their employees for 20 years. With the many great accom- 
plishments of the Roosevelt administration, none was applauded 
more by the American people than his bold and fearless stand 
against these the most powerful combinations of capital when 
they attempted to substitute war for conference as a method of 
S0vernment in industry. 
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The commission appointed by President Roosevelt to investi- 
gate and make an award were: Brig. Gen. John M. Wilson, Mr. 
K. W. Parker, Judge George Gray, Mr. BE. E. Clark, Mr. Thomas 
H. Watkins, and Bishop John L. Spaulding, with Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright as statistician. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The unjustifiable and arbitrary action of the coal operators 
will throw over half a million men out of employment to join 
an army of unemployed that the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
informs me to-day is now 5,000,000. Figuring three persons de- 
pendent upon each one ef the unemployed, which is a very con- 
servative estimate, we have 16,500,000 people without means of 
support, the most serious industrial crisis this Nation has ever 
faced. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AFFECTS PUBLIC HEALTH. 

One of the most interesting documents bearing upon the sig- 
nificance to the country of widespread unemployment is the 
Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
under the caption, “ Will unemployment affect public health?” 
It proceeds to show that the effect of unemployment upon the 
health of the Nation is so immediate as to be a matter of very 
grave concern. 

Referring to the high wages during the war, this bulletin 
recites: 

Despite popular misconception that wage earners spend their higher 
incomes in wasteful ways, the real evidence is that much of the in- 
creased income was expended wisely in securing a more wholesome home 
environment. Department-store records show that wage earners bought 
heavily of such useful goods as furniture, bedding, carpets, and other 
limes of household equipment. Both industrial and ordinary insurance 
companies report unprecedented sales of higher-priced plans of insurance 
to wage earners. he “industrial” or weekly premium applicant be- 
came a candidate for “‘ immediate ” and “ ordinary ” insurance. 

Savings banks reported record-breaking deposits from this group of 
the population. Ledges and other fraternal associations gained largely 
in membership. Vacation resorts gave testimony that the wage earner 
took advantage of his increased earnings to provide healthful outdoor 
recreation for his family. Skilled medical and nursing care became 
available to many persons who heretofore relied upon free climic and 
hospital facilities. All these factors helped to lower the death rate of 
the industrial population of the United States and Canada. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASES CRIME. 

Unemployment tends to weaken the natural bonds which unite 
society and which cause the individual unconsciously to act 
for the best interest of society as a whole. These periods are 
marked by increase of crime and is one of the causes to-day of 
the crime wave. The business depression of 1898, which marks 
a period of great unemployment, also marked a period of in- 
crease of crime. A report of the general superintendent of 
police of Chicago for the year ending December 31, 1893, is as 
follows, and statistics from other cities show the same condi- 
tions: 


Report of gencral superintendent of police of Chicago for year ended 
December 81, 1898, pages 70-71. 














| 
Classification of offenses. | 1898 1992 {| 1891 





ee) eC _ ~ 
MEET dice cancaredaccs hadkdesndiwanddoneaaeaeds | 3,874} 2,539 1, 495 
INE WoSUs s csc gadandndcnepeaddudocneanel | 2,965 | 1,629 1,479 
Doing business without license. ..................--- } 1, 807 | 159 | 145 
es or cedandundaingeostoines 49 l 3 
ET CE CN on co cn acdccckncenconeesenesad 363 154 85 
SM detakclt Wire ctacteqncusecccveddvcacesecneete | 40 | v3) 19 
NN i adic hin c:dnnincksistiargniethen cékcaa dit agdince s « 1, 062 | 818 585 


I believe that it is the duty of this Congress to investigate 
this matter at once, and upon ascertaining the facts pass legis- 
lation that in the future will prevent the American people from 
being victimized and made dependent upon any person or cor- 
poration fer a great basic necessity like coal. I believe that 
our President should follow the precedent set by his great prede- 
cessor, Roosevelt, and compel the coal operators to operate their 
coal mines or the Government of the United States operate them 
itself. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there is a responsibility to 
the ex-service wen which forms an issue that none of us can 
escape When We face these men on the hustings this year. The 
last Sweet bill that was passed contained a provision which 
authorized the expenditure of $20 a month to employ a special 
nurse when a disabled ex-service man was on his back unable 
to help himself. The distinguished gentleman from New York 
{Mr. FisH] went before that committee having that bill in 
charge and pleaded with tears in his eyes for at least $50 a 
month to employ a nurse under such circumstances, and he was 
turned down absolutely. The committee gave him hardly any 
hearing, and when he begged for time on the floor of this 
House even to speak on the matter he was denied the oppor- 
tunity. He got up and asked unanimous consent to show the 
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necessity of it, and asked that he might proceed for five 
minutes, and the REcorp shows that he was denied even that 
request. When he placed the matter before this House by 
amendinent proposing to allow as much as $50 a month to em- 
ploy a nurse for a disabled ex-soldier on his back and unable to 
care for hiinself, this House turned him down by an over- 
whelming vote. We can not escape that responsibility. That 
is a matter for which Members must answer to the ex-service 
men of this country. If there is on earth a pitiable sight it is 
a disabled soldier in a hospital or somewhere else on his back, 
unable even to brush the flies away, and dependent upon Con- 
gress for a nurse, while we provide only a measly little old 
pittance of $20 a month. Why, there is no opportunity on 
earth to employ a nurse for $20 a month, and we know it, and 
the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] is 
here on the floor, and I call upon him now to say if it is nota 
fact that he has been before that subcommittee having such 
legislation in charge, and been urging them to bring a measure 
to increase this amount to as much as $50 a month. Is not 
that so? 

Mr. FISH. That is the fact. 

Mr. BLANTON, And the gentleman has not been able to get 
a hearing on the matter. He has been put off and put off and 
put off. Yet you say we have done our full duty. Have you 
ever been on your back, absolutely helpless, unable to care for 
yourself, unable to have the benefit of some loving hand to care 
for you, dependent absolutely upon the gratuity of your own 
Government, for which you fought, and then have your Gov- 
ernment say, “We wili give you $20 a month to employ a 
nurse,’”’ when some nurses these days in some instances make as 
much as $20 a day? To allow only $20 a month for a nurse 
for a disabled soldier under such helpless circumstances is an 
absolute denial of the benefit of a nurse to such a soldier. I 
have one rule in my office that is absolute. That is that when 
a soldier calls on me to assist him I do not ask where he lives 
or who is his Congressman, I assist him without asking any 
questions. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANTRILL. I yield the remainder of my time tec the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Swank]. 

Mr. SWANK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am for the bill under consideration which authorizes an 
appropriation of $17,000,000 for the construction of additional 
hospital facilities for our soldiers of the World War. Ample 
provisions for these boys should be provided and all adequate 
assistance given to the sick and wounded. I am glad always to 
speak for them and to vote for their benefit and protection. 

I wish to use the time allotted me to discuss to some extent 
the conditions in some of our fraternal insurance organizations. 
A short time ago I prepared a resolution asking for an in- 
vestigation into the management of the Woodmen of the World. 
Before that resolution was introduced I found that House 
Resolution 291 had been introduced February 21, 1922, pro- 
viding for a congressional investigation into the affairs of this 
order, and nry resolution was abandoned. I am, therefore, sup- 
porting House Resolution 291. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Upon what theory does the gentleman 
base the jurisdiction of Congress to investigate this organi- 
zation? 

Mr. SWANK. On the ground that Congress has jurisdiction 
to inquire into the affairs of any order of this nature when 
the rights of a large number of people are affected. I think it 
has made investigations in the past of insurance organizations, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of private insurance organizations? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes; when in this condition. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, I will tell the 
sentleman upon what it is based—on the basis that the ofticers 
in this conrpany are absolutely robbing 900,000 policyholders in 
almost every State in the Union. 

Mr. SWANK. I can not yield further. 

When the membership in such an organization loses confi- 
dence in their officers something is wrong, and it is tinre for 
the lawmakers to pause and think for a remedy. The different 
States have laws for the protection of policyholders, but laws 
are enacted to meet conditions, and future conditions can not 
always be foreseen. With changed conditions, there is some- 
times a need for a change of law. At least, no law has yet 
been found adequate for the protection of the members of the 
Woodmen of the World. There is no law to-day that meets the 
situation, and when this condition exists the lawmaking body of 
the country should do something for the protection of the great 
nuinber of its citizens affected. The fraternal societies have 
done much good for the country. They have furnished a system 
ef insurance for the man and the woman who could not pay 
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a premium for ona year in advance. The fraternal system 
furnishes them with a plan whereby they can make a small 
nronthly payment and lay aside a legacy for the protection of 
their loved ones. It furnishes a plan for the poor man and the 
wage earner to provide for their families. The fraternal work of 
some of these societies is excelled by none. Remove that fra- 
ternal feeling from mankind and Bolshevism will stalk abroad in 
the land and the anarchist will have found his ideal state. God 
makes no distinction between classes. It is not the money ‘iat 
makes the man but, as Pope said, “ Worth makes the man and 
want of it the fellow.” 


The two chief objects of these societies are fraternity and pro- 
tection. As fraternalists we do not provide ourselves with an 
insurance policy as an investment but as a protection for our 
loved ones, to provide them with food and clothing and with 
some of the comforts of life. The protection of home and 
family is our most sacred pledge with our loyalty to God. The 
great membership in these societies, therefore, have rendered an 
invaluable service to their Government and to society by pro- 
tecting their homes and their families. A good home and proper 
living conditions for all of our citizens are the best safeguards 
for the future security of this Republic. Therefore I think it 
entirely proper at this time to direct the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress on this floor to some of the conditions that 
exist and methods used in perpetuating abuses in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of one of these societies, namely, the 
Woodmen of the World, with headquarters at Omaha, Nebr. 

In 1899 I joined this order, and it was a great order until the 
present management came into power, This was the first secret 
order with which I affiliated. I have promptly paid my dues 
since that time to the present. I have sung the praises of 
woodcraft in every section of the State where I live and in other 
States. It has done a wonderful amount of good, and that rec- 
ord would still be unbroken with the proper management of its 
affairs. No man should be bigger than the membership whom 
he is supposed to serve. When he becomes a dictator, with the 
laws sO Manipulated as to give him absolute control with an 
effort to destroy every member who does not submit to his dic- 
tation, then I believe it is time for Congress to take a hand. 

The Woodmen of the World was not organized for profit nor 
the enrichment of its officers, but for the protection of the 
homes of the members, with a rate that the wage earner could 
afford to pay. When I became a member my policy was for 
$2,000, which I still carry. My rate was $1.30 per month on this 
amount, exclusive of the war tax and local camp dues, The con- 
stitution provides that in addition to the monthly rate extra 
assessments can be levied, and that is one of the reasons the 
rate can be lower than that of the old-line companies. No mem- 
ber would object to an extra assessment when necessary to re- 
lieve some extraordinary occasion. As I now remember, but 
two of these extra assessments have been collected since my 
membership in the society. 

I have had the honor of being head consul of the jurisdiction 
of Oklahoma and therefore a delegate to two of our sovereign 
camps or national conventions. I attended the sovereign camp 
at Jacksonville, Fla., in July, 1918. That was the last sovereign 
camp presided over by that great fraternalist, our first sovereign 
commander and founder of the order, Joseph Cullen Root. At 
that time in his report to the sovereign camp he gave it as 
his opinion that it would not be necessary to raise the rates. 
That was preached all over the country by the officers of the 
order, but as soon as Sovereign Commander Root died the 
present sovereign commander began laying his plans for a raise 
in rates. The first raise after that time came in July, 1915, 
during the sovereign camp at St. Paul, Minn., where I was again 
a delegate. Not a word of the proposed raise in rates was 
uttered until after the convention assembled. Again it was 
stated that no further raise was contemplated, but at the 
sovereign camp in Atlanta, Ga., in July, 1917, another raise was 
made. Again it was stated that there would be no further 
raise in rates, but lo and behold, the greatest raise was yet to 
come. At Chicago, ILL, July, 1919, the most unjustifiable raise 
of all was put into effect at this convention. Before the 
sovereign camp convened in Chicago the present sovereign coim- 
mander stated that there would be no raise in rates. 

At the Chicago sovereign camp in 1919 the sovereign com- 
mander, W. A. Fraser, said that the order was insolvent some 
60 per cent. What would you think of a bank or any other 
business establishment doubling the salary of its chief officers 
when the institution was in an insolvent condition? You know 
that no company or firm would be permitted to do such a thing. 
The salary of the sovereign commander of the Woodmen of the 
World has been increased from $7,500 per year in 1900 to 
$25,000 in 1919. But that does not tell it all. At the sovereign 
camp in St. Paul in 1915 the convention increased the allowance 
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for the sovereign commander by $2,500 per year for “ enter- 
taginment purposes.” Now, whom was he going to entertain but 
\v. A. Fraser. He could use that money in any, way he wished, 
\vithout any accounting, and it is therefore nothing but addi- 
tional salary? Therefore instead of receiving $25,000 per year 
salary he receives $27,500 per year. 

Think of it. Almost four times as much as the Salary of a 
Inited States Senator, and more than twice as much as is re- 
ceived by a Cabinet officer ef the United States. Gentlemen of 
the committee, think of paying $27,500 salary per year to a man 
as head of a fraternal organization, and when he is neither an 
actuary, an insurance man, nor a fraternalist. Had the founder 
of the order lived he would nevér have permitted the order to 
nay him any such an exorbitant amount, contributed, as it was, 
iurgely by poor men. He was in the order for the benefit of the 
membership and not for the purpose of enriching himself. The 
present sovereign commander has a peculiar brand of frater- 
nulism. Fraternalism has changed in the order since the elec- 
tion of W. A. Fraser. Our first sovereign commander was an 
insurance man, an able actuary, and a fraternalist. 

Some people evidently prefer the dark to the light “on ac- 
count of their evil deeds.” At the sovereign camp at St. Paul 
in 1915, as a delegate from Oklahoma and past head consul, I 
introduced a resolution requiring the salaries of the sovereign 
ofticers to be published in each issue of the Sovereign Visitor, 
our official paper, and the sovereign commander, W. A. Fraser, 
said at that time that such a requirement had no place in the 
laws of the order. Why did he oppose the resolution except for 
the reason that he wanted to keep the members in the dark as 
he had done up to that time? He knew that if the membership 
found out what enormous salaries were being paid to their offi- 
cers that they would rise in rebellion against such management. 

He wanted the salary and got it, but wanted the members 
kept in the dark as much as possible. Why should not the 
people who employ and pay a man know the amount of his 
salary? At that convention I predicted that at the next sover- 
cign camp W. A. Fraser would be out for another increase in 
salary. He had gained more power in the order and was not 
so modest now, and his salary was raised to $25,000 per year, 
and he still received the $2,500 for “ entertainment purposes.” 
Ile tells the boys that he is a big man and.worth more than 
that. His extravagant management of the affairs of the order 
lias almost brought it to ruin. By his autocracy, extravagance, 
and mismanagement he has ruined many a home and blasted 
the last fond hope of many dying fathers when, by the impos- 
sible rates, he caused them to lapse their insurance. He has 
hrought more tears to the eyes of widowed mothers and caused 
more hungry children to cry for bread than any man I ever 
knew. Yet he is not satisfied. He admits that the rates are 
too high when he advertises a “ second cash refund to our mem- 
bers.” No man ever joined the Woodmen of the World with a 
view of having anything refunded except the full face of his 
policy at his death. It was his, for the contract was as sacred 
as ever bound honest men, but W. A. Fraser took from his wife 
ind children that which was intended to assist in keeping the 
“wolf from the door” after he started for that “ everlasting 
cup.” In the printed advertising of the sovereign commander 
he says: “ Insurance at cost—society 100 per cent solvent plus.” 
Now, that can mean nothing but that we are collecting more 
than necessary, even with our exorbitant salaries, to pay all cost 
of running the order and in addition pay all death losses. 

Mr. Chairman, my policy was issued December 18, 1899, in 
the order for $2,000. My rate up to the raise in 1915, on the 
82,000 policy, was $1.30 per month. With the war tax I paid 
$1.40 per month on this policy for $2,000. This was in addition 
to the local camp dues. The order contracted to pay my bene- 
ficiaries $2,000 at my death and, in addition, to erect a monu- 
ment at my grave. Now, what has the present ruler of all 
“he surveys ” done in my case? In a letter from the sovereign 
clerk, dated November 30, 1921, was sent me a “statement of 
rates,” and so forth, It says: 

You are now paying a monthly rate of $1.40, and have a lien of $290 
charged against your certificate, being continued in force for the death 
oar subject to the lien, but not for the monument and disabilities 

Privilege No. 4 says: 

If you do not wish to have a lien charged against your certificate 
you can rerate on this privilege and exchange your old certificate for 
the universal certificate. which will be in full force and effect, for the 
death and modified disability benefits, but without the monument bene- 
fit. Your rate will be $64.76 per year, or $5.62 per month, 

Privilege No. 5 says: 

If you wish to have your certificate in full force and effect for the 
death, monument, and disability benefits, and not have a lien charged 


against it, your rate will be $71.08 annually, or $6.16 monthly, and no 
lien will be charged against your certificate. 
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Privilege No. 5 contains the same benefits that were promised 
me in my- original policy. This is only one concrete case, and 
there are thousands of others, where the increase is greater and 
more unjustifiable. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, just think of that increase 
in my case. Before 1915 I was paying $16.80 per year on $2,000 
for my insurance in the Woodmen of the World, and am now 
required to pay for the same benefits the sum of $71.08 per year 
on the $2,000, or an increase of over 323 per cent. Who will 
deny the fact that such an increase is unjustifiable? As I said 
before, many policies were raised more than this. It is nothing 
but confiscation and putting money into the pockets of W. A. 
Fraser and other sovereign officers from the sorrow of widowed 
mothers and orphaned children. 

The sovereign commander was present at a special head camp 
of the Oklahoma Woodmen in the fall of 1919 at Oklahoma 
City, and before arriving he sent word ahead that he and the 
general attorney would spend the whole day in explaining 
the new rates. When he landed he soon found out that some 
of the other members knew something about the affairs of the 
order, and when members know of the excessive extravagance 
and reckless management of the affairs of the Woodmen of 
the World by the sovereign officers they denounce that manage- 
ment as they did in Oklahonra. At the head camp in Enid, 
Okla., in March, 1921, none of the sovereign officers attended, 
and did not even try to elect a ticket, as was done in most 
of the other States. Since 1900 the membership of the order 
has paid to its sovereign commander the enormous sum of 
$254,500, and to the sovereign clerk the sum of $182,300, and 
in addition large sums as mileage and per diem. The other 
sovereign officers received large amounts in Salaries and per 
diem. The present sovereign commander, W. A. Fraser, as 
such officer has drawn as salary alone the past six years the 
sum of $115,000, and in addition to this amount he was sovereign 
adviser of the order for nrany years, and in that capacity 
received a large salary. The sovereign camp in New York City, 
July, 1921, paid its delegates the sum of $30 per diem and 
mileage in the amount of 20 cents for each mile traveled in 
attending the convention. That amount was, of course, favored 
by the sovereign commander, for otherwise it would not have 
carried for such a large amount. As soon as old Sovereign 
Commander Root died, the present commander, W. A. Fraser, 
had another coin made with the image of himself instead of 
the founder of the order, as formerly was done. 

Mr. Chairman, we sought to remedy the situation at the last 
sovereign camp, but the sovereign commander controlled that 
convention as before by questionable methods, and changed the 
constitution which required head camps and sovereign camps 
to meet every two years. In New York it was changed, and 
unless this Congress can find a way out there will be no 
sovereign camp until 1925. Why did he want to put off for 
four years? There is but qne answer, and that is that he was 
afraid that the members would “ get him” in two years and 
thought that we could not keep up the fight for four years. But 
Mr. Fraser, the membership is thoroughly aroused and more 
determined than ever. 

The members know that the order can not survive under your 
management, and we are still “after you.” [Laughter.] Many 
members are remaining in the order hoping that its affairs will 
be readjusted and that it may be brought back to the principles 
of fraternalism and protection. Mr. Fraser, you have grown 
rich, wealthy, and powerful out of the funds of the Woodmen 
of the World. The membership have lost confidence in you, as 
you well know, and you should heed the cries of the widow and 
orphan for protection. We can never return to the principles 
upon which the order was founded until the removal of W. A. 
Fraser as sovereign commander, and we intend to keep up the 
fight until that time. 

Mr. Chairman, the resolution under consideration asks that 
the House give the Speaker authority to appoint a committee of 
seven members to investigate the affairs of the Woodmen of the 
World and ascertain whether there is any way whereby the 
sovereign commander can be forced to call head camp meetings 
in the different States and a sovereign camp convention that 
the membership may have a fair voice in its management. 

I think the resolution in itself, and which can be substan- 
tiated amply, is sufficient to warrant an investigation. A short 
time ago we had a membership of 900,000, which in the past 
two years has been greatly decreased. This membership consti- 
tutes a great number of our citizens, home builders, and those 
who want to provide protection for their families. An investi- 
gation is the most effective relief that can be granted. I know 
that Congress has much to occupy its time, but this is some- 
ing that Congress should take cognizance of and start a probe. 
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The present sovereign commander has so changed the consti- 
tution of the order that any member of the society who, in the 
judgment of the sovereign commander, says anything deroga- 
tory about any of the sovereign officers may be dragged across 
the United States at his own expense to be tried before the 
sovereign commander, W. A. Fraser; in Omaha, Nebr. [Laugh- 
ter.] In no civilized country of the world would the people 
stand for a law like that. That is the law of the king and 
emperor, but can not prevail in free America. He has already 
sent a summons to a Metmber of this House to appear before 
him in Omaha, Nebr., to’stand trial because he charges that 
siid Member made statements: in the House derogatory to the 
sovereign officers. That is the method used by W. A. Fraser, 
the head of the order at this times He is threatening to cancel 
the insurance of said Member, on which he has paid for 20 years, 
and to expel him from’ the order. 

Mr. Chairman, I may be next, but propose to set forth the 
facts in the management of the affairs of’ the order. I wish to 
inquire from the membership of this House if you will permit a 
Member to be threatened with expulsion from any order for 
the reason that said Member calls the attention of the House to 
the management of such order? We can not afford to let this 
threat go unnoticed. Who is W. A. Fraser that he assumes 
more authority than the Constitution gives any other citizen, 
officer, organization, or court? Section 6 of the Constitution of 
the United States provides that “for any speech or debate in 
either House they—the Members—shall not be questioned in 
any other place.” Yet W. A. Fraser would set this provision 
aside and expel a Member of this House and cancel his insur- 
ance for criticizing the management of the Woodmen of the 
World. Are we going to submit in that manner and be driven 
by threats from any officer of any organization from an inves- 
tigation of the affairs of such order? On that insurance policy 
that I have been paying for more than 22 years I am laying 
myself liable to exputsion from the order and having my policy 
canceled for citing the facts in this'speech. W. A. Fraser defies 
the law and sets himself up greater than Congress itself and 
assumes more power by so questioning a Member of the House 
for his “speech or debate.” Mr. Chairman, if you or any other 
Member of this House should ask for an investigation of the 
affairs and management of the Woodmen of the World or 
should make a speech in the House criticizing any of the sov- 
ereign officers, you would face expulsion and have your insur- 
ance canceled, no matter how long you had paid, and your wife 
and children would be deprived of that which is rightfully 
theirs, all to satisfy the antocracy of one man. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANK. I will. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of’ Kansas. Does the gentleman. in view of 
what he has said, want to make 12'members of th ommittee 
on Rules put themselves in contempt of this august person? 
Nay, nay. [Laughter.] . 

Mr. SWANK. That is what I want to find out, whether he is 
bigger than Congress. [Laughter.] 

This is not the first investigation that has been asked in this 
House. Many investigations have been made in the different 
States. This is a question of such magnitude that Congress 
should order an investigation, and should do it now. Thou- 
sands of good people, though poor, would have their rights 
preserved. A vational convention or sovereign camp should 
be called at some central place in the United States and an 
election had by regularly elected delegates selected at the dif- 
ferent head camps. I feel sure that Congress would order an 
election and the sovereign camp convened after making. an in- 
vestigation. This is a case of national importance and should 
have the attention of Congress. We would not be here with 
this resolution and urging its adoption had not the sovereign 
commander moved the next sovereign camp up from two to four 
years, and thereby providing himself with $110,000 more salary 
before another sovereign camp convened. If another sovereign 
camp convened in 1923, as the constitrtion of the order pro- 
vided before the national convention of 1921 changed it to four 
years on request of the sovereign commander, then in that 
event we would not ask the adoption of this resolution. The 
great membership have lost confidence in the present manage- 
ment. I am sure if another convention could be held in the 
near future and the members given an opportunity to express 
themselves, that the troubles confronting the order would be 
adjusted satisfactorily to all except to those sovereign officers 
who have fattened on the money taken from widows and chil- 
dren of deceased members. It is a reasonable resolution and 
one that contains the greatest merit. Has it come to pass in 
the history of the American Congress when a Member elected 
by the people does not dare to talk about the affairs of any 
order unless his talk is first approved by the head officer of 
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that society?’ Ah, but'some one says why not settle the matter 
in court? Mr. Chairman; the sovereign commander uses the 
funds of the membership with which to fight them. It is a 
sacred trust fund, but’ not so considered’ by him. In conducting 
the fight for the-membership we have been compelled to spend 
our own money in connection with that collected from other mem- 
bers. I have spent much time and money for just an humble 
member in fighting to have a fair settlement of the affairs of 
the order. If a sovereign camp could be convened, with dele- 
gates fairly elected, then all would abide: the result. The head 
of no order or organization should be permitted to threaten 
a Member of this House for calling the attention of Congress to 
conditions in such organization and for requesting an investi- 
gation. 

I hope that the Committee on Rules will report the resolution 
favorably, and that it will be adopted by this House in the 
name of humanity and fraternity. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLBEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am 
going to yield for one more speech which will exhaust all the 
time, and at the conclusion of that speech I think the Clerk 
should read the first section of the bill and immediately after 
that I will move that the committee rise. I yield the balance 
of my time to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kopp]. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, when we entered the World War 
hospitalization became one of the most important subjects for 
the consideration of the American people. It could not be 
otherwise, for war means destruction. Wounds of every kind 
and diseases of every nature are the inevitable result. War 
takes the flower of youth and robs it of health and strength 
and.hope and reason. 

We are a rich Nation—the richest in all the world. Our duty 
to the disabled ex-service men is in direct proportion to our 
wealth. We shall be recreant to that duty if we do not expend 
for them every dollar that will in any way contribute to their 
health and happiness. Science has made great advancement. 
Medical skill can do many marvelous things that were not 
dreamed of when our fathers fought the Civil War. The dis- 
abled ex-service men are entitled to the benefit of every advance 
in science and to all the skill that 'the medical profession can 
exercise. They are the Nation’s wards, and in dealing with 
them we can not be too generous. 

Heretofore several appropriations have been made by Con- 
gress for hospital facilities, totaling over $25,000,000. It was 
thought that these appropriations would prove sufficient. It 
was thought that they would provide adequate hospital facil- 
ities. We now know that these appropriations have proven 
insufficient. We now know that they have not provided ade- 
quate hospital facilities. 

Many ex-service men have been unable to obtain hospital 
treatment. Many others have been treated in contract hos- 
pitals, where the treatment accorded them has been entirely 
unworthy of ex-service men. Some contract hospitals, indeed, 
have been of a very high order, but many of them have neg- 
lected the ex-Service men intrusted to their care and have been 
wholly’ indifferent to their welfare. The facts would justify 
criticism much more severe. 

In another respect the hospital facilities have failed to meet 
the needs of the ex-service men. From among the disabled 
ex-service men two great classes have emerged—those suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis and those suffering from mental trouble. 
The disabled ex-service nen may now all be divided into three 
classes—the tubercular, the mental, and those having general 
and surgical disabilities. Each class numbers: about one-third. 
It is apparent to everyone that tubercular and mental patients 
should be placed in hospitals built especially for them. In 
many cases this has not been done because it has not been 
possible. 

Some of our hospitals are unfit even for those ‘afflicted with 
general and surgical disabilities. Some of them are comprised 
of temporary war shacks. They can neither be heated nor 
ventilated properly. In some instances the location of hos- 
pitals is undesirable and even unhealthful. Some of the hos- 
pitals- are not fireproof.. Disabled ex-service men should not 
be kept in any building that is not fireproof. Especially is this 
true of those who are suffering from mental troubles, for. if fire 
should occur many of these would be completely at the mercy of 
the flames. The American people would never forgive those 
in authority if hospitalized ex-service' men should be burned to 
death in a fire trap. 

The President of the United States has been keenly in- 
terested in this subject.. He has realized that more adequate 
provision must be made. In order to coordinate the different 
hospitalization activities and bring about unity of purpose he 
created a board, known as the Federal Board of Hospitalization, 
composed of the following officials: The Surgeon General of 
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the Army, the Surgeon General of the Navy, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service, the Superintendent of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, the Board of Managers for the Home of 
Volunteer Soldiers, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and an official 
designated by the President, known as the chief coordinator, 
who is president of the board. This board made a complete 
and thorough investigation of this entire subject and deter- 
mined that the amount named in this bill, to wit, $17,000,- 
000, would make it possible to do full and complete justice 
in hospitalization to the disabled ex-service men. Your Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, after extended hear- 
ings, came to the same conclusion. This amount will make it 
possible to dispense with every doubtful contract hospital. 
With this amount it will be possible to build sufficient special 
hospitals for the tubercular and mental patients. 

On March 1 of this year there were 30,879 ex-service men in 
the hospitals. A large number have heretofore been in the 
hospitals for varying periods. The total number of ex-service 
men who had been admitted to hospitals up to March 1 of this 
year was 220,654. The peak of hospitalization, however, has 
not yet been reached. That will probably come in three or 
four years, When there will likely be 35,000 ex-service men in 
the hospitals. It is feared that tubercular and mental cases 
as a direct result of the war will develop for several years to 
come. It is thought that many of those who have been in the 
hospitals and have been discharged will find it necessary to 
return from time to time. 

Of the total number given above as being in the hospitals 
on March 1 of this year, 12,274 were tubercular patients. Ex- 
service men suffering from tuberculosis are, of course, found 
in all parts of the country. Proportionately, the most are found 
in the Southwestern States, where the climate is beneficial for 
this disease and whither many have gone in the hope of being 
cured, It is now well established, though rather contrary to 
current opipion, that cures of tuberculosis, especially of in- 
cipient tuberculosis, are possible in every State in the Union, 
and hence, while proper provision will be made for the South- 
west, tubercular hospitals will be established in all parts of 
the country. The hospitals, in any event, must be taken to the 
people as well as the people to the hospitals. On account of 
family ties and other sentimental reasons many people will 
not go far from home in order to take treatment. With the 
care that can be given to the tubercular ex-service men, after 
the passage of this bill, it is reasonable to hope that many of 
them will be completely restored to health. 

On March 1 there were 9,069 mental patients in the hos- 
pitals. All classes of disabled ex-service men evoke our sym- 
pathies, but none more so than those having mental trouble. 
According to Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, one of the distinguished 
alienists of this country, “the ratio of insanity among the 
ex-service men is practically three times what it is among 
civilians of the same age.” This means that of the 9,069 
mental patients in the hospitals on March 1, two-thirds, or over 
6.000, were afflicted with mental trouble solely on account of 
the war. The toll taken by war is, indeed, terrible. Of these 
mental patients, over 4,000 are in contract hospitals. This is a 
most unfortunate condition. Some of the contract hospitals 
are wholly unfit for mental patients. In some cases the build- 
ings are in no way adapted to their needs. In some instances 
the physicians and nurses in charge of them have not had 
training or experience along these lines and do not know how 
to treat mental diseases. The importance of this can not be 
emphasized too strongly. The patients are practically all young 
men. Many of them can be cured if promptly given the proper 
care and attention. They are entitled to the best and should 
have it without delay. Again quoting Doctor Salmon, “ Every 
day of delay means that some man who is now on the border- 
land between curability and incurability passes over into the 
incurable stage.” How important, then, that everyone who 
is connected with this problem should take prompt action. 

According to modern authority, institutions for mental pa- 
tients should not consist of one large building, but rather of a 
group of detached buildings, each building housing from 150 to 
250 patients. These buildings will not be useless even when 
the time for hospitalization has passed. Unfortunately, many 
of these mental patients can never be cured. Many of them, 
I regret to say, will be shrouded in mental darkness as long 
as life lasts. When every attempt has been made to cure them 
and when every effort has failed, it will still be necessary to 
house them. They will become permanent wards of the Govern- 
ment. The hospitals to be erected under the provisions of this 
bill can later be utilized as domiciles for the incurables. These 
incurables will need our solicitous care through all their re- 
maining years. How helpless we feel when we contemplate 
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their sad condition. How anxious we are to serve them, and 
yet how little we can really do for them. Would that we could 
do more. 

When the previous hospitalization bill was passed the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau was still a part of the Treasury Department. 
Since then, by a change in the law, it has become an independent 
bureau, and the director now reports to the President instead 
of to the Secretary of the Treasury. Under the law as it now 
stands the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau is responsible for 
the care and treatment of the disabled ex-service men, and for 
that reason this bill gives him the power to erect the hos- 
pitals. The committee took the position that as the director 
had the responsibility he should also have the authority. ‘This 
is likewise the view of the Federal Board of Hospitalization 
and has been approved in writing by President Harding. Fur- 
thermore, the commander of the American Legion, Col. Hanford 
MacNider, in strong and vigorous language, on behalf of. the 
American Legion, has expressly approved this provision of the 
bill. Colonel MacNider, a brave soldier who won renown on the 
field of battle, and who, I am proud to say, is a citizen of my 
own State, is devoting himself to the cause of the American 
Legion and knows the sentiments and wishes of that great 
organization. In this matter of hospitalization, which is so 
close to the hearts of the ex-service men, I believe in following 
their wishes. We need these hospitals without delay. There- 
fore let there be no divided authority. 

Let us speed the passage of this bill. Let us hasten the day 
when every disabled ex-service man will have the best care that 
a grateful and generous Nation can give him. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, subject to the approval of the President, is hereby authorized 
to provide additional hospital and outpatient dispensary facilities for 
persons who served in the World War and are patients of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, by construction on sites now owned by the 
Government or on sites to be acquired by purchase, condemnation, gift, 
or otherwise, such hospitals and outpatient dispensary facilities to in- 
clude the necessary buildings and auxiliary structures, mechanical 
equipment, approach work, roads, and trackage facilities leading thereto, 
vehicles, live stock, furniture, equipment and accessories, and also to 
provide accommodations for officers, nurses, and attending personnel ; 
and the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized 
to accept gifts or donations for any of the purposes named herein. 
Such hospital plants shall be of fireproof construction and the location 
and nature thereof, whether for the treatment of tuberculosis, neuro- 
psychiatric, or general medical and surgical cases, shall be in the discre- 
tion of the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now arise. 

Mr. MADDEN. But I have an amendment that I want to 
have pending for the information of the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The section will be open for 
amendment to-morrow. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is only fair to have this amend- 
ment pending for the information of the House so that Members 
can read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; because other amendments are to be 
offered. There is no reason why we should take up all of this 
time in recognizing one amendment when there are others who 
desire to have theirs pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves thet 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10864 and had come to no resolution thereon. 

GEORGE W. TURNER. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes to present certain facts and reasons 
to the Members of the House why the name of a good soldier, 
George W. Turner, wit: an honorable record, should be re- 
moved from the so-called slacker list, published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp 
of March 6, 1922, on page 3858, in the first column—about the 
middle of the column—under the subhead “ Local board for 
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county of Davis, State ef Iowa,” the last name appearing there 
is that of George W. Turner, of Belknap, Iowa. The facts in 
the case are that George W. Turner went into the first draft 
in September, 1917. He was in the service with an honorable 
record until June 16, 1919, and over half of that time he served 
in France. On June 16, 1919, he received an honorable dis- 
charge at Camp Dodge. He then went back to the farm, where 
he had been befere he went into the Army. He knew nothing 
about anything being against his record until last January, 
when notices were posted in the post offices of Davis County, 
lowa, offering $50 reward for his arrest as a deserter from the 
Army. On January 20 of this year he wrote me a letter and 
gave me his whole record, when he went in the Army, when and 
where he served, the dates of his transfers to different organi- 
zations, and so forth, and many other details of his Army 
service, stating that-on July 14, 1918, he was placed in the 
Fifty-ninth Infantry, Feurth Division, which fought at Chateau- 
Thierry, and so forth. I shall not read the letter. I submitted 
this letter to the War Department, and on February 4 the War 
Department wrote me and explained and apologized for the 
error through which his name appeared on the list of alleged 
deserters and said: 

However, it is evident that Mr. ‘Turner was not a draft evader im 
any sense ef the term, and that the publication of his name as a de- 








serter from the draft was a mistake. The department regrets that this 
error has been made, and desires to assure you, and also Mr. Turner, 
that every step possible will be taken to give wide publicity to the fact 


that the name appeared upon the list through error. His name has 
been removed frem the list, aud will not be included in the list to be 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 

Notwithstanding this assurance to me and to Mr. Turner, his 
name did appear in the ConGrEsSsIONAL Recorp of March 6, this 
month. On the 8th day of March I called the War Department 
on the phone and called their attention to what had occurred. 
The same day The Adjutant General wrote me a letter, a few 
sentences from which I desire to read at this time: 


With further reference to the case of George W. Turner, who was 
reported as a draft deserter, and it was subsequently ascertained that 
his name did not properly belong on the deserter list, he having served 
honorably and received an honorable discharge, and whose name was, 
nevertheless, published in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as a draft de- 
serter, it is very much regretted that, through oversight in this office, 
his name was not removed from the list of draft deserters published in 
the CONGRDSSIONAL REcorp. 

In closing, The Adjutant General says: 


Thanking you for bringing the case to my attention, and with apolo- 
gies for the inexcusable oversight of this office, as you had specifically 
brought the case to attention, | am, yours very truly. 

The situation is this: His name had been removed from the 
list of alleged draft deserters in the War Department before 
his name was published in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

His name appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Rrcorp by an over- 
sight. Now, it is true next month his name will likely appear 
among the list of those whose names were removed from the 
list in the War Department. But the trouble with the list in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp is that, under the present unani- 
mous agreement given the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
JOHNSON] to publish the names of alleged deserters in the 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, when a man’s name once gets in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp it stays there forever unless corrected 
in the manner IT shall ask in a moment. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. It ought to be removed from the permanent 
REcoRD. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is what I am coming to. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to remove and omit from 
the permanent Recorp the last line under the subhead “ Local 
board for the county of Davis, State of Iowa,” on page 385S 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 6, about the middle of 
the tirst column, reading as follows: 

90. Geo. W. Turner (George Turner), Belknap, Iowa. 


I ask wnanimous consent that that ne be omitted from the 
permanent CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to change the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the purpose 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what date was this list published? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. March 6—this month. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then the permanent Recorp has not been 
published ? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I understand it has not yet been made up. 
I am not absolutely sure about that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and it is 
so ordered, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp by printing the letters 
from which I have quoted, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 


consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
The letters are as follows: 
Froris, Davis County, lows, January 20, 1922, 


Congressman C. W. RAMSEY®R, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I am writing to ask if you will help me to get my service 
record straightened out. I am on the list of deserters and my name is 
is every post office in the county with $50 reward for my arrest. 

Now, Mr. Ramspywpr, 1’!] tell you a little about my Army service. I 
answered the call and went in the first bunch from Bloomfield, Sep- 
tember 22, 1917, to Camp Dodge. .I was transferred October 30 to the 
One hundred and thirty-third Infantry of the Thirty-fourth Division. 
Was sent to France in a casualty outfit for replacement. I sailed from 
Boston June 30, 1918, landed in Liverpool, England, July 14, crossed 
to France and was placed in the Fifty-ninth Infantry, of the Fourth 
Division, on or about July 18. 

The Fourth Division was driving on the point of that horseshoe bend 
just above Chateau-Thierry and was in the lines when I was placed in 
the Fifty-ninth Infantry. We were fighting the Prussian Guards, driv- 
ing them away from Paris, and TI believe that was the most severe fight- 
ing of the whole war. We were relieved by the Seventy-seventh Divi- 
sion August 16, and the Fourth had lost nearly 7,000 men since I had 
been placed in the division. 

eng, ve 27 I was sent to the field hospital, was taken from there to 
Base Hospital No. 18, and later was sent to Hospital No. 22, at Bor- 
deaux, in southern France, Was discharged from the hospital at 
Bordeaux in October, was on special duty at a replacement camp and 
did guard duty for “ Hard-Boiled Smith” at a prison farm near Paris 
for about two or three weeks. I was then transferred to Company I, 
One hundred and forty-fourth Infantry, Thirty-sixth Division, which 
division I was with until we landed in New York, June 6, 1919. Was 
sent to Camp Dodge and given an honorable discharge the 16th day of 
June, 1919. My discharge is marked ‘No A. W. O. L.; No absence 
under G. O. 31114 or under G. 0. 45. Character excellent.” I was one 
of the first ones called from this county and about the last one home. 

Now, you see, through some mistake, they stick my name up in every 
post office in the county and offer $50 for my arrest. I do not like to 
have this against me on 7 record, so if you will help me get this thing 
fixed up I'll be very thankful to you. My grade was private first class, 
No. 1412914. 

Yours truly, 


Is 


Grorce W. TURNER. 
P. S—My address was Belknap at the time I entered the service. 


Mr. RAMSEYER, will you please look into this thing for me and get 
the War Department to take my name from that list. The charges are 
that I never was in the service at all; that I did not report for duty 
when called. I think the fault started here at Bloomfield with the 
local board. 

Yours very truly, GroRGE W. TURNER, 
Floris, lowa,. 
War DPPaRTMENT, 
THe ADJUTANT GPNDBRAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, February 4, 1922. 
Hon. C. WILLIAM RAMSEYER, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Sir: Referring to the letter herewith from Mr. George W. 
Turner, of R. F. D. No. 3, PMloris, lowa, which was left at this office by 
you in connection with a letter to you from this office of the 27th 
ultimo, relative to the publication of Mr. Turner’s name in the list of 
alleged draft deserters of the local board for Davis County, Iowa, which 
list appears to have been recently posted in the post offices of Davis 
County, and referring especially to Mr. Turner's request that his draft 
record be straightened out in view of his record of service in the Army, 
I have the honor to advise you as follows: 

The list of alleged draft deserters of the local board for the county 
of Davis, State of lowa, was dated January 17, 1922, and was to be 
released to the morning papers of January 27, 1922. In connection 
with your call upon this office in the interests of Mr. Turner, a tele- 
gram was sent to the commanding general of the Seventh Corps Area, 
at Fort Crook, Nebr., on January 26, 1922, just as soon as the fact was 
discovered that Mr. Turner's name should not be included in the list, 
which telegram instructed the commanding general to hold up the list 
from publication until further instructions. A reply from the com- 
manding general at Fort Crook set forth that the telegram from this 
office was received by him too late to stop the publication of the list 
which had already been released for the morning newspapers of Janu- 
ary 27, 1922. It is regretted, therefore, that the department was too 
late in preventing the publication of the list in the newspapers on the 
27th ultimo. It appears that some of the postmasters in Davis County 
posted the list prior to January 27, 1922. 

An investigation of the draft records in the ease of George W. 
Turner, Serial No. 760, Order No. 90, a registrant of the lecal board for 
the county of Davis, State of Lowa, shows that he was reported as a 
delinquent through error on the part of the Jocal board. The local 
board in a letter dated September 14, 1917, to the adjutant general of 
the State explained its action in this respect as follows: 

“T want to make an explanation in regard to George Turner, ‘serial 
No. 760, who was reported to you on Form 146—A. On August 8 we re- 
eeived notice from Mr. Turner, who was in North Dakota, wanting a 
permit to be examined by the local board at the place where he was 
lecated. We gave him permit by telegram to be examined by another 
local board, but did not get the result of his examination until we had 
reported him on Form 146-A. 

“Mr. Turner is not a slacker, and wants to go when his turn comes. 
Mr. Turner was in my office to-day and showed me a letter he had 
received from you acking. him to report to you on September 15. I[ 
would like to have Mr. Turner to remain here and go with our next 
bunch, if you will permit him to do'so. We thought after this explana- 
tion of his case was made to you it would be all right to send him next 
week with the other boys. Mr. Turner wants to do the right thing, and 
will do whatever you insist.”’ 

Notwithstanding this explanation on the part of the local board, the 
State adjutant general included the name of George Turner on the list 
of final delinquents and deserters of the lecal board for Davis County, 
Towa, which list was forwarded to the department. When the names 
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were transcribed from the final list to the list to, be released for publi- 
cation the construction placed upon certain remarks appearing opposite 
the name of George Turner was such that it was not necessary 
to refer to the individual record of the registrant, with which the abeve 
quoted matter was filed. The final lists of delinquents and deserters 
were separate records from the individual records, to which individual 
records reference was made only in sueh cases where it was_ deemed 
necessary in order to ascertain the true status of the case. However, 
it is evident that Mr. Turner was not a draft evader in any sense of the 
term, and that the publication of his name as a deserter from the draft 
was a mistake, The department re that this error has been made, 
and desires to assure you, and also Mr. Turner, that every step possible 
will be taken to give wide publicity to the fact that the name appeared 
upon the list through error. His name has been removed from the list 
and will not be included in the list to be published in the CoNncrgs- 
SIONAL RBCORD. ; 

Mr. Turner was regularly inducted into the military service by his 
local board on September 21, 1917. The local board for Davis. County, 
lowa, sent its first contingent of four men to Camp Dodge on September 
5. 1917. Mr. Turner went with the second contingent of 29 men, which 
was entrained at Bloomfield, lowa, on September 22, 1917. The military 
records show that he served overseas from June 20, 1918, to June 6, 
1919, and was honorably discharged on June 16, 1919, at Camp Dodge, 


lo a. 
"very respectfully, P. C. Harris, 
The Adjutant General. 





(1 inclosure. ) 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 8, 1922. 
Ilion. C. W. RAMSEYER, © 
House of Representatives. 

My Deax Mr. RAMSEYER: With further reference to the case of 
George W. Turner, who was reported as a draft deserter and it was 
subsequently aseertained that his name did not properly belong on the 
deserter list, he having served honorably and received an honorable dis- 
charge, and whose name was, nevertheless, published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD as a draft deserter, it is very much regretted that, 
through oversight in this office, his name was not removed from the 
list of draft deserters published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD. LHffert 
was made to remove his name from the list sent to the commanding 
general Seventh Corps Area, but tie list was — by him before 
receipt of the telegram from this office directing removal of Turner’s 
name. The notice of removal of his name from the list was given the 
same publicity as the original list, but, as stated abeve, the removal of 
his name from the list for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
was overlooked. In the next publication of draft deserters in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a Statement will be inserted that Turner's name has 
been removed. 

Thanking you for bringing the case to my attention, and with 
apologies for the inexcusable oversight of this office, as you had spe- 
cifically brought the ease to attention, I am, 

Very truly yours, P. C. Harris, 
The Adjutant General. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 53 
minutes) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Friday, 


March 81, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


TXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

578. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of War, transmitting a tentative draft of a bill for 
the relief of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under dause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
9411. A bill to provide for the payment of claims of Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota for back annuities; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 858). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6967. 
hill for the relief of Claude L. Seiler (Rept. No. 859). 
the table. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9453. A bill for the 
relief of the owners of the steamboat Kanawha (Rept. No, 860). 
Laid on the table. 


A 
Laid on 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
: By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 11106) for the construc- 
tion of a wharf and a walk at Jamestown, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 11107) to authorize the 
building of a bridge across the Congaree River in South Caro- 
lina; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11108) to extend the provisions 
of section 127a of the national defense act as amended; toe the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 298) au- 
therizing the transfer to the jurisdiction of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library of certain reservations in the District 


‘of Columbia for use in connection with the Botanic Garden; to 


the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 299) 
authorizing the Chief of Engineers to make an exxmination and 
survey of the banks of the Potomac River from Washington, 
D. C., to and beyond Great Falls; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SWING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 300) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to loan cets, mattresses, and blankets 
for the use of the Grand Army of the Republie at the California 
and Nevada State encampment, to be held at Riverside, Calif., 
in May, 1922; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR (by request): A resolution (H. Res. 
312) expressing a favorable opinion of proposed Senate resolu- 
tion to establish the united nations of the world, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A resolution (H. Res. 318) with refer- 
ence to the feasibility of examining, prior to their departure, 
persons intending to emigrate to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A resolution (H. Res. 314) authorizing 
an investigation into the operations and accounts of the Radio 
Corporation of America, the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Ce., the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., the General 
Blectrie Co., and the United Fruit Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11109) granting a pen- 
sion to Edna McConahy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 11110) to authwrize the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell to the legal heirs of W. H. 
McCarty and Sallie McGee McCarty the south half of the south 
half of sec. 9, T. 15 N., R. 1 E., Ceoctaw meridian, Holmes 
County, Miss.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GERNERD: A bill (H. R. 11111) granting a pension 
to Kate S. Good; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 11112) granting a pen- 
sion to Mark Y. Judd; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 11113) for the relief of Charles 
Emmet Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHAW: A bill (H. R. 11114) granting an increase of 
pension to Lurinda Jane Neighbors; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4897. By Mr. DOMINICK: Petition of 8. C. Smith and others 
relative to the Georgia-Carolina boundary line dispute; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4898. By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of Philadelphia Board of 
Trade relative to amending merchant marine act of 1920; te 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

4899. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Culdesac, 
Idaho, protesting against the enactment of House bill 9753 and 
other Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

4900. Also, petition of citizens of Moscow, Idaho, protesting 
against the enactment of House bill 9753 or any other Sunday 
bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbla. 

4901. Also, petition of citizens of Rathdrum, Idaho, protest- 
ing against enactment of House bill 9753, etc; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

4902. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the First Presbyterian 
Chureh and congregation and the Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
and congregation, both of Mendota, ILll., opposing any modifiea- 
tion of the prohibition law; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4903. Also, petition of the Rockford (11l.) Varnish Co. favor- 
ing House bill 10159 to proteet interstate and foreign commerce 
against bribery and other corrupt trade practices; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4904. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., Boston, Mass., urging the adoption of the American valua- 
tion plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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4905. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Flatbush Chamber of 
Commerce (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y., relative to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

4906. Also, petition of A. C. Hegeman, Esq., New York City, 
N. Y., relative to the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 10034) ; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

4907. By Mr. LARSON of Minnesota: Petition of certain cit- 
izens of the eighth congressional district of the State of Min- 
nesota in opposition to the compulsory Sunday observance bill, 
H. R. 4388; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4908. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the H. B. Davis Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., favoring House bill 10159; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4909. Also, petitions of William Booth Price, of Baltimore, 
Md., and E. A. Krause, 537 North Lakewood Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md., favoring passage of Towner-Sterling bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

4910. Also, petition of Maryland Uniform Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., favoring the McKenzie bill (H. R. 10972); to the Com- 
mittee on Adjustment of Pay, etc. 

4911. By Mr. A. P. NELSON: Petition of Citizens’ Civic 
Council of Milwaukee County, Wis., heartily and unqualifiedly 
approving the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep-water- 
way project; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

4912. Also, petition of citizens of Douglas County, Wis., and 
of Hines, Wis., protesting against the passage of House bill 
9753; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4913. By Mr. PAIGE: Petition of citizens of Massachusetts, 
relutive to conditions in Austria, etc.; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

4914. By Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey: Petition of 24 
residents of the first congressional district of New Jersey favor- 
ing suspension of the payment of the debt of Austria for 20 
years; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4915. By Mr. RIDDICK: Petition of farmers of Montana, in- 
dorsing the Pittman bill to amend the farm loan act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1916. Also, petition of farmers of Montana, urging revival of 
the United States Grain Corporation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

4917. Also, petition of citizens of Billings and Gildford, Mont., 
protesting against passage of any bill for Sunday observance; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1918. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Mat Sloan and 14 others 
of Killdeer, N. Dak., urging the revival of the United States 
Grain Corporation and a stabilized price on farm products; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

1919. Also, petitions of J. L. Corrigan and 28 others of Sher- 
wood, N. Dak.; George Peterson and 22 others of Fairmead, 
Calif.; and A. E. Peterson and 2 others of Gascoyne, N. Dak., 
urging the revival of the United States Grain Corporation and 
a stabilized price on farm products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

4920. Also, petitions of Mike C. Petrick and 4 others of Pisek, 
and J. P. Husa and 19 others of Belden, both in the State of 
North Dakota, urging the revival of the United States Grain 
Corporation and a stabilized price on farm products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

4921. By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of the Albion Col- 
lege faculty, against the provision of Fordney tariff bill relative 
to certain provisions; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 
Frivay, March 31, 1922. 


The chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 


prayer: 

Our Father, we turn our thoughts toward Thee this morning, 
gratefully recognizing Thy goodness and Thy grace so con- 
tinually bestowed upon us. We thank Thee for recent accom- 
plishments and what they may mean to the world at large as 
well as to our own loved country and its institutions. 

The Lord give guidance and wisdom supreme to-day, so that 
everything may meet with Thine approval, and when the night 
comes that there may be had satisfaction in heart and life that 
work nobly accomplished has met with Thine own gracious 
acceptance. We ask in Christ Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Thursday, March 16, 1922, 
when, on request of Mr. WARREN and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved, 
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TRAVEL PAY OF DISCHARGED ENLISTED MEN, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate 4 
communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation amending section 126 of the national 
defense act approved June 3, 1916, as amended, with respect to 
the payment of travel pay of enlisted men on discharge, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, when we adjourned last night 
We were in the midst of a roll call on a conference report. [ 
think we now should have a quorum. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ball Harreld Nicholson Spencer 
Borah Harris Norbeck Sterling« 
Broussard Heflin Norris Sutherland 
Cameron Hitchcock Oddie Swansen 
Capper Johnson Overman Townsend 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Owen Trammell 
Colt Kendrick Page Underwood 
Culberson Keyes Pepper Wadsworth 
Cummins Ladd Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dial! Lenroot Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald Lodge Poindexter Warren 
Fletcher McKinley Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
France McNary Rawson Williams 
Gerry Moses Sheppard Willis 

Glass Myers Shields 

Gooding Nelson Shortridge 

Hale New Simmons 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was requested 40 announce that tlic 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunser], the Senator frou 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo:- 
LETTE], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], the Seu- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], the Senator from Kansis 
{[Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Caper], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] are detained at a meeting of 
the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, The presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials is in order. 

REGISTRATION AND VOTING IN RHODE ISLAND. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I send to the desk a letter in 
regard to registration and voting, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 27, 1922. 


Hon. Parrer G. GERRY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Can anything be done to right a great wrong that is 
going on year after year in Rhode Island by keeping a great number 
of honest working men and women from voting at the election? 

Here in Providence everybody who wants to register as a voter has 
to go to the city hall between 9 o’clock in the morning and 5 in the 
afternoon. ‘This is just the time when laboring pre le are at work, anid 
they can not go and register without losing their time or their jobs, or 
both. It is not so in other States. Why must it be so here? 

If men and women do not register before the end of June, they ean 
not vote in November. If they can not vote, they are at the mercy of 
those who can. 

We want justice, not mercy. 

Your friend, Evcrene L. Donais. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. STERLING presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Plankinton and Stickney, in the State of South Dakota, pray 
ing for the revival of the United States Grain Corporation, so as 
to stabilize the prices of certain farm products, which was re 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SPENCER presented memorials of sundry citizens and 
members of women’s clubs of St. Joseph, Mo., remonstrating 
against inclusion in the pending tariff bill of increased duties 
on women's leather gloves, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Labette County, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment 
legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Twinsburg (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring the enactment of legislation 
providing a fivefold plan of adjusted compensation for veterans 
of the World War, the funds therefor to be raised by a sales 
tax, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented, in the nature of a memorial, a letter from 
the Business Men's Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, giving their views 
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on the passage of the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of Columbus Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, of Columbus, Ohio, favoring 
the total suspension of immigration during such period as may 
he needful, which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 

on. 

; Mr. LADD presented the memorials of A. H. Anderson and 
13 others, of Carpio, and Irwin J. Wagoner and 91 others, of 
Napoleon, all in the State of North Dakota, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation providing for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Napoleon, 
N. Dak., remonstrating against inclusion in the pending tariff 
bill of high duties on chemicals that go into the manufacture 
of medicines, and also against the levy of duties on articles not 
crown or manufactured in the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of G. H. Gisleberg and 3 others, 
ot Maddock ; Jacob G. Krueger and 9 others, of Kief; Hans Frei- 
tug and 71 others, of Scranton; George Knall and 11 others, 
of Bismarck; Ole S. Brickstein and 5 others, of Tagus; Louis 
Johnson and 15 others, of Norma; J. P. Ramsey and 17 others, 
ot Binford and vicinity; D. D. Cunningham and 14 others, of 
Mosher; F. L. Compton and 19 others, of Buffalo; Thomas 
Landsveck and 71 others, of Dunseith; B. Pieker and 18 others, 
of Wildrose; Eddie Tormanen and 31 others, of Ellendale and 
vicinity; Thorvald Tvetin and 93 others, of Hatton and vi- 
cinity: Olaf Dilland and 32 ethers, of Tioga and vicinity; and 
Paul Haning and 22 others, ef Oriska and vicinity, all in the 
Stute of North Dakota, praying for the enactment of legislation 
reviving the United States Grain Corporation so as to stabilize 
prices of certain farm products, which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


HENRY 8. KIERSTED. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2232) for the relief of Henry 8S. 
Kiersted, submitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed 
to, end the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERGROUND WATERS IN NEVADA. 

Mr. PITTMAN. From the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 2983) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to grant 
extensions of time under permits for the development of under- 
ground waters within the State of Nevada, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report (No. 584) thereon. 

This is an emergency measure and should be acted upen at 
once if it is to be acted on at all. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill. It is favorably reported 
upon by the Department of the Interior and there is a unani- 
mous report from the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that it go ever one day. I! 
not had an opportunity to examine it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to 
immediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. I object. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand that the bill must go over on 
objection. I shall call it up after the Senator from Wisconsin 
hus examined it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. PITTMAN subsequently said: A few minutes ago I re- 
ported from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys the 
hill (S, 2983) to authorize the Secretary of the Interier to 
<rant extensions of time under permits for the development of 
underground waters within the State of Nevada, and for other 
purpeses. The Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. LENroor] has ex- 
amined the bill and now states that he has no objection to it. 
1 ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the bill should be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill for the information of the Senate. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior may, if he shall 
hnd that any permittee has been unable, withthe exercise of diligence, 
to begin or continue operations for the development of underground 
waters within the time prescribed by sections 4 and 5 of the act of Con- 
gress approved October 22, 1919 (41 Stats. 295). extemd the time for 
the be ginning, recommencement, or completion of the said operations de- 
scribed in said sections for such time, not exceeding two years, and upon 
such conditions as he shall prescribe. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ent Consideration of the bill? 


have 


the 


Objection is made, and the 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Serate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3364) for the relief of W. O. Whipps; te the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3365) to previde for the addition of the names of 
certain persons to the final roll of the Indians of the Flathead 
indian Reservation, Mont. (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINLEY : 

A bill (S. 3866) granting a pension to William D. Harringten: 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3367) for the relief of T. C. Napier; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3368) for the purchase of a site for and the eree- 
tion of a post-office building at Fort Benning, Ga. (with an 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3369) granting an increase of pension to Jacob KE. 
Richards ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 3370) granting an increase of pension to Harriett 
H. Harrison ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3371) fer the relief of Capt. Sven Christenson, 
Quartermaster Cerps, United States Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. . 

AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY TO HAITI. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution coming over from a preceding day, which 
will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. A resolution (S. Res. 249), by 
Mr. KING, requesting the Committee on the Judiciary te inves- 
tigate the power of the President to appoint an ambassador 
extraordinary to Haiti without the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the mover of the resolution 
is net in the Chamber. It seems to me it ought te lie over 
until he is present. It may keep its place without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that the resolution just reperted may 
go over. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 


1 ask that it may go over without 


Without objection, it is so 
The morning business is closed. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of the conference report on the bill 


APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


| making appropriations for the Interior Department. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent for the consideration of the conference 
report named by him. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the conference report on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments ef the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10329) making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask the Senater from Wyeming [Mr. War- 
REN], Who is in charge of the pending conference report in the 
Senate, if this is a final report on the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. It is not. 

Mr. MYERS. ‘Then I wish to say a few words about some 
matters which I understand are embraced in the partial con- 
ference report which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. A roll call was ordered on the report, and it 
is new in process of being taken. 

Mr. MYERS. But we adjourned the session of the Senate on 
yesterday, 1 understand, and other business has since inter- 
vened. I do not understand the parliamentary status is such 
that the Senate must begin exactly where it left off on yester- 
day. This is a different day, and I had supposed we would 
begin over again. I shali not long delay action on the report, 
but I de not understand there is any parliamentary rule which 
requires the roll immediately to be called. Therefore, if 1 am 
in order, I will now say a few words. 
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Mr. WARREN. The Chair may decide that question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senate adjourned on yesterday after a 
roll call had disclosed the lack of a quorum. The Senate pro- 
ceeded this morning with morning business. The Senate not 
having taken a recess, but simply having adjourned on yester- 
day, my inquiry is, Does not the Senate begin business de novo 
this morning? In other words, is the Senate debarred from 
debating the question which has just now been taken up by 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Nevada will remember 
that a eall of the roll was had upon the adoption of the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘There was a vote taken, but it was disclosed 
that there was no quorum present. 

Mr. MYERS. That roll call was null and void, because no 
quorum was present. 

Mr. WARREN. The Chair had directed the calling of the 
roll and the roll call proceeded. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But there was no quorum present, and after 
that the Senator from Wyoming called for a quorum. The call 
did not disclose a quorum, and then the Senator from Wyoming 
moved an adjournment. We adjourned, and this morning when 
the Senate convened we proceeded with therreguiar order, which 
wus the morning business. After the morning business had 
closed the Senator from Wyoming asked unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the conference report. 
The conference report has been taken up on a new day, by 
unanimous consent. Is it not, therefore, open to debate? 

Mr. MYERS. I think the Senate starts this morning de novo. 
I have never heard of any rule to the contrary. 

Mr. LENROOT. If I may make a suggestion to the Chair, 
this identical question has been before the Senate on a pre- 
vious oceasion. If the Chair has Gilfry’s Precedents before 





him, I suggest that if he will turn to page 48 of those Precedents | 


he will find that in a similar case it was held that when the 
pending matter again came before the Senate the question re- 
sumed exactly the same status as when the adjournment was 
had, and that the roll call must proceed. 

Mr. SWANSON, I think the Senator from Wisconsin has 
properly stated the parliamentary situation; but in this case 
the roll call was a nullity because the absence of a quorum 
was disclosed. The question now occupies the status of a roll 
call having been ordered and begun, but no response having 
been made, so the pending matter is subject to debate. It has 
been decided that after a roll call has been ordered, but no re- 
sponse has been made, the pending question is subject to 
debate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will read from Gilfry’s Precedents in 
order that the Senator from Virginia may see that the precedent 
I have quoted is exactly in line and covered an exactly similar 
case, 

Mr. SWANSON. 
read? 

Mr. LENROOT. I read from page 28 of Gilfry’s Precedents, 
as follows: 

(Fifty-eighth Congress, second session; Journal, pp. 198, 200.] 
Fesruary 26, 1904. 


From what page is the Senator about to 


a 

On metion by Mr. Hale, 

The Senate proceeded to consider, as in Committee of the Whole, the 
bill (S, 2263) to require the employment of vessels of the United 
States for public purposes; and the reported amendment having been 
agreed to, and the bill further amended on the motion of Mr. Mc- 
CumbBrr and the motion of Mr. Allison. 

A further amendment having been proposed by Mr. Daniel, 

After debate, on motion by Mr. Carmack, to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Commerce, the yeas were 12 and the nays were 30. 

On motion by Mr. Teller, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 

. * . * * + + 


The number of Senators voting not constituting a quorum, the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. Gallinger in the chair) directed the roll to be called, 
when 48 Senators answered to their names. 

A quorum being present, on motion by Mr. Hale, 

Ordered, That the bill as amended be reprinted, 

©n motion by Mr. Hale, at 4 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m., the 
Senate adjourned. 

On the following day, February 27, on motion by Mr. Hale, the Sen- 
ate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the consideration of the 
bill S. 2263. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Carmack to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Commerce, the President pro tempore (Mr. 
Frye) held that the roll call should be immediately resumed, without 
debate or other intervening business. 


So Senators will see that the case cited in the precedent was 
identical with the case we now have before us. 

Mr. MYERS. I call the attention of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin to the fact that it is not identical in this respect. In the 
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case cited on the day when the bill was being considered a 


| quorum developed. 


Mr. LENROOT. Certainly; but an adjournment was imme. 
diately had. 

Mr. MYERS. Yesterday a quorum did not develop. 

Mr. LENROOT. But that could not make any difference, 


| because an adjournment was had, and the question was brought 


back the next day immediately to the same position which it 
would have occupied had there been no adjournment, 

Mr. MYERS. There has never been a valid vote taken on the 
pending conference report. 

+0 LENROOT. Certainly ; and neither was there in the case 
cited. 

Mr. MYERS. In the case cited the roll call disclosed the 
absence of a quorum, but a quorum immediately appeared. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; the roll call did not disclose a quorum, 
but the presence of a quorum was developed and then an ad. 
journment was immediately had. Nevertheless the Chair held 
the next day that the question immediately before the Senate 
was to proceed with the calling of the roll. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the rule is and has alwavs 
been that when a question comes up on a subsequent occasion it 
comes up in the same situation in which it was left when last 
under consideration. That has been the universal rule. There 
had been debate in the Senate for a long time as to whether 
a question could be debated after the roll call had commenced. 
The rule provides that there can be debate until there has been 
a response on the call of the roll, but that nothing can inter 
fere with the roll call after jt has begun and a response has 
been made. If the roll call is now begun anew, it seems to me. 
inasmuch as there has been no response, that the question on 
which the roll is being called is subject to debate. I know that 
subsequent to the decision cited it was ruled that debate could 
be allowed after the yeas and nays had been ordered, provided 
no response had been made, 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but in the precedent cited there was u 
roll call, exactly as in the case now before us, and the roll call 
failed to disclose the presence of a quorum, 

Mr. SWANSON. Until there has been a response to the roll 
call debate may be had. That is the issue. There has cer 
tainly been no response to second the roll call. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to call attention to 


| another point of difference between the case cited by the Sen 


ator from Wisconsin [Mr. LeENroor] and the one now before us. 


| It does not appear from the precedent read by him that other 


business had intervened the next day between the adjournment 
of the day before and the time when the measure was called 
up. I admit that if immediately upon convening this morning 
the Senator from Wyoming had arisen and demanded another 
roll call on the conference report, so that the Senate would have 
resumed just where it left off last night, prima facie the case 
would present a stronger appeal for regularity, but the Senator 
from Wyoming suffered other business to intervene. If other 
business may intervene for 20 minutes, as has been the case this 
morning, it may intervene for 20 days, and if it may intervene 
for 20 days it may intervene for 6 months. So, under the con 
tention which is made, the conference report could be allowed 
to go over for six months, or until next August or next Septem- 
ber, for instance, if we shall be in session then, called up at 
that time and an immediate roll call insisted upon, so that the 
Senate, after that lapse of time, would begin just where it left 


| off. I hold that intervening business makes a material differ. 





lence. If I understood correctly the Senator from Wisconsin 


there was no intervening business in the precedent cited by 
him. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is a rule which provides that there 
shall be no debate after a response has been made, and there is 
another rule which provides that nothing shall interrupt the 
roll call. If it were not for that rule the question on which 
the roll is being called could be debated after there had been 
a response on the roll call, whether the roll call had been com- 
pleted or not, but after there has been a response the rule pro- 


| vides that nothing shall interfere with the roll call until it is 


completed. In this instance, the roll call was completed but 
no quorum was disclosed, so that it is necessary to commence 
another roll call, but it has not been started, and, consequently. 
I insist that the rule does not apply, and that debate may be 
permitted, because no response has been made on the new roll 
eall which may be ordered. I repeat that debate can not take 
place in the middle of a roll call, because the rule provides that 
nothing shall interfere with the roll call when it is once begun; 
but, in this instance, the roll call has not been begun. 

Mr. LENROOT, But the roll call has begun; that is the 
difficulty. 
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Mr. MYERS. I should like te inquire of the Senator from 
Wisconsin if business intervened in the case cited by him from 
the precedents? 

Mr. LENROOT. It must have, because the Senate adjourned 
in that instance as in this. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator says it “ must have,” but does the 
Recorp show that business had intervened? 

Mr. LENROOT, I have not the Recorp before me, but when 
the Senate adjourns mofning business is in order, and pre- 
sumably in the case cited morning business intervened. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not think we are permitted to assume that 
other business intervenes unless the Recorp so shows. I think 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WarrEN] was guilty of laches 
in not calling up the conference report immediately after the 
Senate convened, 

Mr, LENROOT. He could not have called it up immediately ; 
it would have been against the rule to call it up immediately. 

Mr. MYERS. He could have called it up at once after the 
Senate met, just as he did 20 minutes later. With great respect 
for both the Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from 
Wvoming, I think the intervention of other business makes a 
material difference. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken. I 
waited until morning business was closed, and then asked unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of the conference report, 
which was granted, and it is now before us. The report has 
been read and reread; a roll call had been ordered and was 
proceeding when a quorum failed, and we adjourned. I think 
the debate which is proceeding is entirely out of order and that 
the Chair should rule. I am ready to abide by the decision of 
the Chair, 

Mr. MYERS. I think the fact that morning business has 
intervened makes a difference, but I submit to the Chair the 
question whether or not it will be in order for me to proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The general rule has to be applied 
according to circumstances. The roll call was ordered yestet- 
day and started. Thirty-nine Senators voted on the roll call, 
disclosing that a quorum was not present. The roll was then 
culled to ascertain the presence of a quorum, and, as the Chair 
recalls, the total number of Senators responding was 39. A 
quorum not being present, a motion to adjourn was made and 
carried, 

The Senate came into session this morning under that motion, 
and the regular procedure of the Senate was in order, irre- 
spective of the question that the Senate had under considera- 
tion when it adjourned. That regular order was proceeded 


with until the time came to take up the question which was | 


under consideration when the Senate adjourned. When that 
question is taken up, the Senate must proceed in the same way 
as if there had been no adjournment; so that, the roll call 
having started and responses having been made, there can not 
be any further debate on the question on which the roll was 
being called. The only thing that is in order now is to have the 
roll call proceed. 

Mr. MYERS. 
ordered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], 


which I transfer to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 


BRANDEGEE], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. GLASS (when his pame was called). I have a general 


pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. | 


: 


Assuming that he would vote as I intend to vote, I vote “ yea.’ 
Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeErrar]. 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
Crow], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). 
general pair with the junior Senator from 


[Mr. 


I transfer my 
Minnesota 


will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina |Mr. SmirH] to the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], and will vote. I vote 
“ vea. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague, the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrra], is detained on busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Rostnson]. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 


Mr. President, the yeas and nays have been | 


I trans- | 


I transfer my | 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana (after having voted in the affirma- 

| tive). I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 

Mississippi [Mr. Wirutams]. In his absence I transfer that 

pair to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Wetier]. and 
will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson]. I transfer that pair 
to the jupior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrreco], and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK. 
McCormick] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. KENDRICK. 
ator from Illinois. 


Has the senior Senator from Illineis [Mr. 


He has not. 

I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
In his absence, I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] and will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
understand that my pair, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 
has not voted. I therefore transfer that pair to the Senator 


stand. 
The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 20, as follows: 
YEAS—49. 
McLean 
McNary 
Moses 
Nelson 
New 
Nicholson 
Norris 
Overman 
Page 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
Rawson 
NAYS—20. 
Pittman 
Ransde!l! 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Simmons 
NOT VOTING— 27. 
McKellar 
Newberry 
Norbeck 
Owen 
Pomerene 
Reed 
Robinson 


Ball 

Borah 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Colt 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Fernald 
France 
Frelinghuysen 
Glass 


Goodin 
Hale . 
Harreld 
Harris 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Ladd 

La Follette 
Lenroot 
Lodge 
McCumber 
McKinley 


Shortridge 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Ashurst 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Dial 
Mletcher 


Gerry 
Heflin 
Hitchcock 
Myers 
Oddie 


Trammell 
Underweod 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont 
Watson, Ga 


Ernst 
Harrison 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Kellogg 


Brandegee 
Bursum 
Crow 
Culbersen 
du Pont 
| Edge King 
Elkins McCormick 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments in disagreement between the House and the 
Senate and request a conference with the House, and that the 
Vice President appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed te; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. WARREN, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. OvERMAN conferees on the 
part of the Senate at the further conference. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


Smith 
Smoot 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Weller 
Williams 


APPROPRIATIONS, DEPARTMENT 
poc, NO. 175). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture, fiscal year 1923—for general expenses, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, drug and other plants, $6,000; nut culture, $5.- 
000; general expenses, Bureau of Chemistry, table sirup investi- 
| gations, $10,000: general expenses, Bureau of Soils, soil survey 


OF AGRICULTURE 


(Ss. 


| 
| 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum] and will allow my vote te 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| investigations, $10,000; in total amount $31,000—which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT OF NEAR EAST RELIEF. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the general secretary of the Near East Relief, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the activities of the Near 
East Relief for the year ended December 31, 1921, which wus 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


(Mr. | 
KELLOGG] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and 


ADDITIONAL 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 9108, the unfinished 
business. 

The VICE 
hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9103) for the appointment of addi- 
tional district judges for certain courts of the United States, 
to provide for annual conferences of certain judges of United 
States courts, to authorize the designation, assignment, and ap- 
pointment of judges outside their districts, and for other pur- 


DISTRICT JUDGES. 


PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
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Mr. CALDER. 
yield to me? 
Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from New York for 
a matter which I understand will not require any time. 
THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY. 


Mr. CALDER. I have asked the Senator to yield to me in 
order that I might submit a Senate resolution; and if there is 
no objection, as I think it will cause no debate, I will ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. I send it to 
the desk and ask to haye it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 265) was read, as follows: 

Whereas an existing controversy between coal-mine operators and 
their employees vitally touches the interests and welfare of the public 
as a whole: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and is hereby, 
directed to make inquiry immediately into the conditions in the pro- 
duction and distribution of bituminous coal; to require data as to 
the factors in the cost of production, mcluding labor, investment, sup- 
plies, and all other items, the cost of transportation, the margins in 
wholesaling, jobbing, and retailing of coal, and the price paid by the 
consuming public, and to report the facts to the mate as expedi- 
tiously as possible, by way of partial reports from time to time, and 
final repert at the ecarhest moment, 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the resolution calls for an inves- 
tigation upon the part of the Federal Trade Commission of the 
coal situation, including the cost of production, ownership of 
mines, profits, and so forth. 

Mr. CALDER. It does. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator made inquiry of the commis- 
sion? I understand they have this information. 

Mr. CALDER. I understand they have practically all the 
information asked for; not all of it, but mest of it. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the resolution call for an investigation 
or a report? 

Mr. CALDER. A report. 

Mr. BORAH. I think they have all the information the Sen- 
ator wants. That is my opinion from my talk with them. I 
thought the resolution called for an investigation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Let it be read. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask that the resolution may be read again, 
so that it will be clear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolution, 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume that if the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion already have the information they would understand that 
all they have to do under that resolution is to report to the 
Senate what they have. 

Mr. CALDER. That would be my expectation, of course, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not yield further, if the resolution is 
to involve debate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I merely desire to object to the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. It will go over for one day, 
under the rule. 


RESERVATIONS FOR THE BOTANIC GARDEN, 


Mr. FERNALD. Will the Senator from Iowa yield for just 
a moment in order to permit the consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 186, if it will not lead te any debate? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If it dees not invelve debate, I yield for a 
moment. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think there will be no objection to it. It 
is simply a resolution providing fer the transfer oi jurisdiction 
over certain parcels of land from one department of the Govern- 
ment, which is quite willing to give it up, to another. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield if it is to provoke no debate. 

Mr. FERNALD. Ithank the Senator. I report back favorably 
without amendment from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 186) authorizing 
the transfer to the jurisdiction of the Joint Committee on the 
Library of certain reservations in the District of Columbia for 
use in connection with the Botanic Garden, and I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the joint reselution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Chief ef Engineers, United States Army, is 
hereby authorized and directed to transfer to the jurisdiction of the 
Joint Committee of the Library the following United States reservations 
for use in connection with the Botanic Garden: No. 6—-A, 6—B, 6—C 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 


The Secretary will again read the 


, 
6-D, 6-E, 6-F, 6-G, 6-H, 6-1, 6-K, 6—-L, 6—M, 6-N, 6-0, 6—B, 6-Q, 6-R; 
292, and 29%, all of which He along the site of the old James Creek 
Canal, from Maryland Avenue to P Street SW., Washington, ix the 
trict, of Columbia. 
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The joint resolution was reported to the Senate witheut 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9108) for the appointment of addi- 
tional district judges for certain courts of the United States, 
te provide for annual conferences of certain judges of the 
United States courts, to authorize the designation, assignment, 
and appointment of judges outside their districts, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. CUMMINS resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him March 10, 1922. His speech, entire, is as follows: 

Friday, March 10, 1922. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the consideration of the ad- 
ministration of justice in our own country may not be so inter- 
esting as the discussion of our relations with foreign powers, 
but I believe that before I have finished Senators will be of the 
opinion that it is quite as important to tend our energies to 
perfect the administration of our own laws as it is to create 
new relations with foreign powers. - 

The American people are in the habit of claiming—and in 
many respects the claim is just—that we stand very near the 
front in the civilization of the world. In one respect, I believe, 
it can be fairly stated that we are marching in the rear rank 
of all civilized people. There is not a country of which I have 
any knowledge which so imperfectly administers justice through 
the courts as the United States, and it will shock all Senators, 
I am sure, when the facts are fairly before them. 

When we contemplate a situation in which thousands and 
thousands of persons accused of crime must lie in jafl for a 
year or two years, if they are unable to discharge themselves 
by giving bond, awaiting trial, and when we reflect upon the 
fact that in many parts of the United States it is utterly im- 
possible to secure the trial of a civil case within a year or two 
years, where both attorneys and parties are ready to proceed 
with the trial, it is to me a source of great humiliation. I am 
speaking, of course, of the Federal courts. [It is for the pur- 
pose ef correcting, in part, the condition which everyone de- 
plores that I am bidden by the Committee on the Judiciary to 
lay before the Senate House bill 9103. 

Before I proceed to the discussion of the details of the bill, 
it seems to me that I ought to give a general idea of the state 
of business in the Federal courts throughout the country; 
and in this connection I beg to say that the document which 
accempanied the report in this matter contained some typo- 
graphical or clerical errors. ‘These have been corrected, and 
a new print will be at the disposition of Senators who desire 
to consult what might be called the statistics of the measure. 

What I am saying now is gathered from the report of the 
Attorney General, which he is required to make at the end of 
each year. On the 30th of June, 1921, there were pending in 
the district courts of the United States 46,345 civil cases. I want 
Senators to contemplate that statement alone. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator mean to say that there 
were that number of cases at issue and ready for trial, er only 
that number of cases on the docket? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is impossible for me to say that they 
were ready for trial, because it was not practicable to deter- 
mine the state of each particular case. I am simply giving what 
the dockets of the district courts throughout the country showed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the Senator say that was limited to civil 
cases? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Civil cases. 

Mr. NORRIS. That many civil cases? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There were of civil cases, including, of 
course, civil cases to which the United States is a party, 
46,345. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That does not include bankruptcy cases? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; that does not include bankruptcy cases. 
I will speak of them presently. It has been stated and shown 
to our committee by evidence that can not be gainsaid that 
there are districts in the United States in which there was not 
a single civil case tried in the year preceding June 30, 1921, 
solely because of the accumulation of criminal eases which the 
court thought, and I do, too, should have precedence in trial. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, can the Senator give the 
source of that statement? Who was it made the statement 
there were districts in which no civil case had been tried dur- 
ing that year? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Specifically speaking, the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER]. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That was not a part of the hearings, then. 
I was satisfied ne such statement appeared in the printed 
hearings. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. It was stated in the presence of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, or members of the Judiciary Committee, who 
were considering the bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I was not present when the Senator from 
Missouri appeared before the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He is my authority for that one district. 
I have some knowledge of the situation in my own State, and 
while I am not asking for any additional judge, the situation, 
with which I am perfectly familiar, is deplorable. I do not 
think there were more than one or two civil cases tried in the 
northern district of Iowa during the year preceding the resigna- 
tion of the judge in that district. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why was that? Iowa has not a very large 
number of criminal cases. Why is it that the judge has not 
been able to try any civil cases? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Because he was busy during that time try- 
ing criminal cases. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The record shows that he did not have very 
many criminal cases. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He tried them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. When he got through he ought to have tried 
some civil cases. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But he did not get through. That is the 
difficulty. He did not get through with them. It is true he was 
uble to reduce the number of civil cases pending to rather a 
reasonable limit, anyhow, but it took all of his time. 

There were pending on the 30th: of June, 1921, in all of the 
district courts of the United States 26,802 criminal cases, not 
including what are ordinarily known as draft cases, of which 
there were 27,582. We had in the courts of the country pending 
June 30, 1921, 27,582 cases in which men were charged with 
some offense against our draft laws. These men stand accused 
criminally before the community, and our judges seem so far 
to have been unable to either try or dispose of those cases. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was it not in evidence before us that the 
district attorneys did not expect to try those cases and never 
expect to try any of them? The district attorney from New 
York City and the district attorney from Chicago appeared be- 
fore our committee and said they do not call these cases up 
and do not expect to try them. Is not that the evidence before 
our committee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The evidence is, as I recollect it, that the 
United States does not feel that it will be able to convict more 
than a small proportion of these accused persons and therefore 
will probably never try them. Nevertheless they stand upon the 
dockets of the courts and must be disposed of in some way or 
other. ‘ 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 
There were pending on the 30th of June, 1921, 37,565 bankruptcy 
cases, mainly, of course, before referees, but in all of those 
cases, or in many of them, it will be necessary for the district 
courts to make orders of some kind, 

[ yield now to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to inject a single remark here, because 
it is pertinent to the figures which the Senator has just inserted 
with reference to the draft cases. The war has been closed for 
four years and we are the only country that I know of in the 
world that is still purporting to punish violations of the draft 
law or matters growing out of that condition of affairs. It does 
not seem to me that those 27,000 cases ought to be considered 
here. They ought to be considered by the Department of 
Justice. 

It is nothing less than a crime to keep these men under 
charges. If we are not going to try them they ought to be 
discharged at once. They ought to have been discharged long 
ago. On the other hand, if we are going to try them they ought 
to have been tried long ago. As a matter of fact, the cases have 
been postponed and continued and the shadow is upon the men, 
and yet it seems that it is never intended to take the cases up. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree with the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In just a moment. If the Department of 
Justice or the district attorneys, in cases that they really do not 
expect to be tried, do not dismiss them, the court ought to dis- 
iniss them, What I am trying to get is a sufficient judicial 
force to dispose, in one way or the other, of the cases that have 
been pending a very long time. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I can give the Senator from Idaho some in- 
iormation along that line. We had Colonel Hayward, district 
attorney for the southern district of New York, before us, 
‘There are 7,000 draft cases upon the docket of the New York 
court. He stated that the witnesses were scattered, there are 
no records, some of the witnesses are dead, and it is impossible 
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now to try the cases. There will be very few if any convictions, 
and most of them should be dismissed, he said. 


I would like to say that I think the Senator is in error about 


the bankruptcy cases being tried before the judge. Those cases 
are pending before referees and will be disposed by the referees. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Possibly the Senator from Tennessee did 


not hear the statement [ made that those cases were pending 
mainly before referees, but that in many of them it would be 
come necessary for the court to make orders of various kinds. 


Mr. SHIELDS. I think the Senator is mistaken about many 


of them. In Massachusetts they have perhaps the largest num- 
ber. There are 3,000 draft cases there and they never expect 
to try them. There is congestion growing out of both the draft 
cases and the bankruptcy cases. It is confined, when you get 
to the bottom of it, as experts from the Department of Justice 
told us, to six or eight cities. It is not all over the United 
States. 


Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator allow me to make a state- 


ment, and then I will not interrupt him again? 


Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 


* Mr. BORAH, I was informed that last year they imported 
a judge from Vermont down into the district of New York and 
that he disposed of 700 cases in one day. I think that ought 
to be looked into. It may suggest a method of getting rid of 
a@ vast amount of this accumulated material that we never ex- 
pect to do anything with except to let it clog the docket. 


Mr. KING. I might suggest that we appoint some of these 


new judges from Vermont. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator must have read an ex- 
aggerated statement, although the work of this judge in the 


eastern district of New York is very remarkable even when we 
confine it to the truth. As I am informed, this judge went to 


Brooklyn and the first day he disposed of 46 cases and only 
worked part of the day. Then he gave notice that he would 
consider that he had done less than a day’s work if during the 
remainder of the time he was in that district he was unable to 
dispose of 100 cases. 

Mr. BORAH. I have the statement of the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Catper]. I am quite sure [ am not mis- 
taken about the facts which he gave me. It was such a ray of 
light that I clung to the fact hours afterwards, thinking that 
perhaps there was some method, other than of making more 


judges, of disposing of a lot of this docket business. I am sure 


the Senator from New York will justify what I said. He 
might have been mistaken, though [ doubt it very much. 
The way the judge did that was to say to these people that 


those who pleaded guilty would be let off with a fine, “ but if 


you insist on going to trial, [ can not tell what will happen to 


you.” There were 700 of them came in and pleaded guilty, and 


he disposed of the eases by fines, and collected I have forgotten 
how much, but a very large,sum of money for the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That information had not come to my knowl- 
edge. I hope it is true. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The evidence before the committee—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment, please. Of course, the ne- 
cessity for these additional judges is not based upon the draft 
cases or upon the bankruptcy cases. I have given the number 
of those cases simply to make my statement complete with 
regard to the work that-is pending in the district. The neces 
sity arises on aceount of the accumulation of the civil cases and 
of the criminal cases exclusive of the draft cases. 

Mr. OVERMAN. [It was stated before the committee, accord- 
ing to my recollection, that most of the criminal cases were 
prohibition cases growing out of violations of the prohibition 
law and that from 25 to 5) per vent of them were submissions 
that did not take any time at all, but they ground out from 50 
to 100 of them in half an hour's time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How does the Senator account for the fact 
that they are on the docket and continue to be on the docket 
from one year to another? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, they keep putting them on. I saw an 
instance of one judge who went to New York and disposed of 
150 cases in 45 minutes. He was a country judge, by the way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from North Carolina knows 
very well that a judge can only dispose of cases so rapidly as 
that when there is no contest whatever, when all that they need 
is an order entered by the court. either of dismissal or upon ‘a 
plea of guilty 

Mr. OVERMAN. This was 2 country judge sent up there to 
try the cases, and he either tried them or dismissed them. He 
dismissed a lot of cases, but he disposed of the business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is an admirab'e example, but we may 
place side by side with that statement, which *s undoubtedly 
true, the statement that it was believed—lI do not know whether 













I ought te say this or net—by the Senator from Tennessee that 
we ought to have another district judge in that State, and there- 
fore I assume that, rapidly as the distriet judge disposes of 
seme of these cases, he was not able to dispese of the cases as 
rapidly as they should have been disposed of. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The statisties, as appeared from the report 
of the Atterney General and as stated by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee before the committee, showed that the middle district of 
‘Tennessee was the only district in the United States, outside of 
ove district in Mississippi, that did not have a district judge. 
The cases on the docket from that district outnumbered those 
of six or seven other districts which the committee reported 
were entitled to new judges, yet the committee reported that 
the middle Tennessee district was not entitled to amy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senater will adhere to that no- 
tion, because that is one of the merits of the bill, which provides 
that we can send country judges into the crowded, populous 
districts, judges who will be abie to dispose of the business that 
is now pending in the courts, 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 
Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. . 
Mr. NELSON. I simply desire to call attention to the fact 


that most of the draft cases, so called, are confined to four dis- 
tricts—the Boston, Mass., district, the southern and eastern 
districts of New York, and the district of New Jersey. Most 
of the draft cases are in those four districts. In the other dis- 
tricts they are few and far between. The district atterney of 
New York, who appeared before our committee, giving the num- 
ber of those cases, said he did not think over three or four of 
them would be tried. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is quite true, as stated by the Senator 
from Minnesota. I hope that I have not left the impression, 
because I have stated the number of those cases, that therefore 
these additional judges are necessary on account of the accumu- 
lation of such eases as either draft or bankruptcy cases. 

Mr. SHIELDS. In regard to the rapid disposition of those 
cases, the judge from Memphis came up into the middle district 
of Tennessee and tried 256 of them in a week. Quite a number 
of them were trial cases. The fact is, as Senators must have 
realized, these cases are for violation of the tippling laws, that 
should be tried in the State courts. They are merely police 
court cases. They ought to try one every 15 or 20 minutes, 

The docket ef the middle Tennessee district showed that at 
the time stated, June, 1920, there were pending a thousand 
cases, and the judge from the eastern district, who held court 
in the western district, also had a thousand cases on his docket. 
‘Phere are six districts for which additional judges are recom- 
mended which have less business than the twe districts in Ten- 
nessee referred to, and in some of them the number of cases is 
as low as 378. The hill as it came here from the other House 
allowed a judge to the middle district of Tennessee, which has 
no judge, but while the Senator from Tennessee was ill and 
not present the Judiciary Committee struck out the provision 
for a judge for the middle district of Tennessee, and there is no 
provision made in the bill for such a judge. I could tell the 
reasons whieh I have heard why that action was taken. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not passing on the propriety of that 
action. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And I will tell them during the course of 
the debate. 
pointed a man there whe would not be hand in glove with the 
prohibitionists, and it was understood the prohibitionists did 
not want that district created, because the President might ap- 
point the man upon whom all the Republicans in the State had 
agreed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I envy the Senator from Tennessee the pos- 
session of secrets which are entirely unknown to me. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not charge that to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but I state it as a facet that it was understeed that 
Judge Gore would be appointed down there, He is the chairman 
of the Republican executive committee for the State, a splendid 
man and lawyer, who would be absolutely free from any 
partiality or corruption or bias in any lawsuit he might try. 
I knew the prohibitionists were protesting against him, for I, 
myself, got letters protesting against him; but I simply replied 
that it was a Republican fight and I had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, to come back to the original 
suggestion, I desire to say that I am sure the Senator from 
'Fennessee has verified what I said, namely, that in his opinion 
an additional judge in Tennessee is needed, and that, notwith- 
standing the celerity with which another judge disposed of 
business, the dockets are still so congested that additional judi- 
cial help ought to be provided. We will come presently, Mr. 
President, to this very controverted field, as to the distribution 
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of this additional judicial help; but before I reach that point 
I wish to survey for a moment our judicial system. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senater from Iowa has given a short 
synopsis ef the nature of the cases that were pending. I wish 
to know if he could give us any information as to how many 
of the criminal cases which are now pending have arisen from 
Some war statute other than the draft act? For instance, does 
the Senator know how many of these cases have arisen under 
the espionage law? 

Mr. CUMMINS. They have all been colleeted in the report 
and denominated “draft cases”; so I assume that the cases 
that are not under the selective draft law are enumerated under 
the criminal cases and not under the draft cases. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I am trying to get at is this: For in- 
stance, there are quite a number of cases where people have 
been arrested and are in jail—so I am informed, at least, and 
I think the committee were at one time informed to that effect— 
cases arising out of the alleged violation of the espionage law. 
Those eases would not be included, would they, under the head 
of draft cases? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. 
criminal cases. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
there are? 

Mr. CUMMINS. They have not been segregated before our 
committee, and I do not know what the proportion of the 
espionage cases is as compared with other criminal cases. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. I wish to verify what the Senator from 
Iowa has just stated with regard to the general state of the 
docket in some of the judicial districts. I think I heard the 
Senator cite the western district of Missouri as an illustration. 
What he said was entirely correct as to the western district of 
Missouri. That court whieh, as I shall show at some other 
time, has transacted as much business with a single judge as 
has any other district in the Mississippi Valley with two judges. 
The United States district judge for the western district of 
Missouri was unable, working constantly during the entire past 
year, to try a single civil case. The time of the court was en- 
tirely oecupied by the pressure of criminal cases; so that in 
this western district of Missouri in the last year, with a large 
civil decket pending and pressing for trial, there has not been 
a Single civil case tried. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, there are some things in 
reference to this matter which I can not understand. I am 
not asking for a new judge in my district, but I live in a 
district which has more crimimal cases for trial than has the 
judicial district in which the Senator from Missouri lives; 
yet the court in my district is trying civil cases all the time 
and there is no complaint. It is at the same time disposing 
of the cases which are en the criminal docket. I can not 
understand how it is, it is very strange to me, that the judges 
of some courts have time to try civil cases and ethers have 
not. F 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. In reference to what the Senator from 
Missouri |Mr. SepENcER] has stated—and, of eourse, he speaks 
upon information furnished by others as to the condition of 
the courts in his district, he not being there and not personally 
knownmig the facts be states—I desire to say that there is not 
any doubt as to the amount of business in the several courts 
ef the United States. The Attorney General has furnished 
the Committee on the Judiciary, through an expert from his 
office, the exact figures in reference to the cases pending and 
the cases that have been tried in the last 12 months; and I 
do not think those figures bear out the statement of the 
Senator from Missouri. I think his infermation is erroneous, 
as he will realize if he will secure the evidence furnished by 
Mr. Strong, of the Department of Justice, as to the number of 
eases pending on the docket of the court in the district to 
which he has referred and the number of cases that were 
tried during the last year. 

Mr. OVERMAN. To what district is the Senator referring? 

Mr. SPENCER. To the western district of Missouri. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That information can not be found in the 
table printed in the report. 

Mr. SPENCER. The number of cases pending in the western 
district of Missouri is 1,229. In regard to the civil cases, I took 
the pains to verify the figures in the last few days by telegraphic 
communication with the district attorney of that district, and 
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what I have said is precisely the fact, that during the last 
year the trial judge has not been able to try a single civil case, 
vnd that condition, as no one knows better than the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sureips], is, so far as justice is 
concerned, simply atrocious. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I notice in the report of the 
Attorney General that in the western district of Missouri the 
total number of cases is 515. 

Mr. SPENCER. No. The Senator doubtless does not have 
the correct: reference. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Whereas in the district from which I come 
there were 1,300 cases. 

Mr. SPENCER. Is the Senator from the eastern or western 
district of North Carolina? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am from the western district. 

Mr. SPENCER. In the western district of North Carolina, 
with two judges, there were pending, according to the report, 
1.256 cases, of which by far the larger number were criminal 
cases, there being 805 criminal cases. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As compared to the 515 cases in the district 
in Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. Which would mean, with two judges, less 
than 650 cases to a judge. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know whether the Senator from 
Missouri was a member of the committee when that committee 
reported a bill providing for an additional judge in the western 
district of North Carolina. The additional judge was provided, 
however, because the sitting judge could not try any cases. He 
is 76 years old, crippled and feeble, and only now and then 
tries a civil case when he desires to do so. So that to all in- 
tents and purposes we really only have one judge. 

Mr. SPENCER. I should think the docket was in a very un- 
fortunate state. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the reason the Senate allowed that 
district an additional judge. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think we dealt fairly with the fourth 
circuit. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I presume the Senator from 
lowa would like to state the general proposition underlying this 
proposed legislation, and then questions affecting the several 
districts and their merits will come up afterwards. Under 
those circumstances I shall not interrupt the Senator further. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It matters little to me in what order I take 
up the various districts, for I know that there will be very 
creat difference of opinton in regard to the distribution which 
we have made of these judges. 

I am trying now to impress the Senate with the one fact 

that we do need additional district judges and that the way 
in which we are now administering justice throughout this 
country is shameful. No man ought to lie under the shadow 
of an accusation for a year or two years if he desires to be 
tried, much less ought he be consigned to a jail, and, because he 
is not able to give the necessary bend, to remain there simply 
because his Government will not provide a judge by whom he 
may be tried.’ It is likewise true of civil cases. I have no 
doubt that very many of the 46,345 civil cases which were 
pending in July will never be tried. I understand perfectly 
well that the mere state of the docket, as indicated by the 
number of cases pending, is not an accurate criterion of the 
work which the judge of that court will be called upon to per- 
form, but it is the best evidence we have, and we hear from 
every quarter the most earnest complaints with regard to the 
trial of civil cases. Every Senator here has heard those com- 
plaints. I want to begin this discussion with the understand- 
ing that it is accepted as a truth that we do need some addi- 
tional judicial force, if we are to administer the laws of this 
country in a way creditable to civilized life. 
* Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I dislike to interrupt the 
Senator, but, if he will pardon me, the Senate has had before 
it 8 or 10 bills providing additional district judges. After a 
thorough investigation those bills have been reported favorably 
out of the Committee on the Judiciary and have passed the 
Senate. There were 8 or 10 such bills in the previous Congress 
and 8 or 10 in the present Congress, as I recall. Why does not 
the a pass those bills in cases where the judges are really 
needed ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not either a critic or an apologist for 
the House. I do not know why it has not done what the 
Senator from North Carolina suggests; but it is sufficient to 
say that the House has now passed a bill in which, I think, it 
cares for every one of the districts which are involved in the 
Senate bills, and, moreover, it has added to the number some 
14 or 15 judges. The House has said that this country needs 
~3 additional district judges. The Senate committee has re- 
duced that number to 19. 
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I now desire to get clearly in the minds of Senators our ju- 
dicial system, so that they may see, without troubling themselves 
to examine the report of the Attorney General and similar 
documents, just what we are trying to do. The judicial system 
of the United States is composed of 1 Supreme Court, 9 
circuit courts of appeal, and 86 district courts. I think I am 
right about that. We have 9 circuits, 86 districts, 84 circuit 
judges, and 106 district judges. In the main, these judges con- 
stitute at the present time our judicial system We have, in 
addition, as a part of the Federal jedicial system, the Court of 
Claims, with 5 judges, and the Court of Customs Appeals, with 
5 judges. We have alse the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia and the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
and then the ordinary number of police judges and juvenile 
judges and the like. 

This is the judicial system of the country. A glance at this 
map before you will show you how the country is divided into 
circuits. 

The first circuit is composed of the States of Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine. 

The second cireuit is composed of the States of New York, 
Vermont, and Connecticut. 

The third circuit is composed of the States of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. 

The fourth circuit is composed of the States of Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

The fifth circuit is compesed of the Gulf States—Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas. 

The sixth circuit is composed of the States of Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

The seventh cireuit is made up of the States of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Indiana. 

The eighth circuit, which is the empire in our judicial sys- 
tem, is composed of North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico. 

The ninth cireuit is composed of the Pacific territory States— 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, and 
Arizona. 

This bill proposes to add judges as follows: Two judges in 
Massachusetts. I want to say in the very beginning that while 
I am loyai to this bill, and I have been directed by the Judi- 
ciliary Committee to report it, when it comes to the matter of 
distribution of judges there may well be difference of opinion. 
I do not want to see the judicial force increased beyond the 
number which we have named in the bill, and I should have 
been vastly better satisfied if my attempt before the Judiciary 
Committee had sueceeded, by which the number to be added 
would have been limited to 14 or 15. Personally, I believe that 
we have authorized the appointment of judges in some dis- 
tricts which we ought not to have authorized. That is, I think 
that other districts are better entitled than the ones which 
have received the approval of the Judiciary Committee, and 
whenever I am asked about that I, of course, intend to say 
frankly what my views are; but these matters were all care- 
fully considered in the Judiciary Committee. I do not remem- 
ber a bill before that committee that received more careful 
and intelligent and, I think, unselfish consideration. While I 
did not agree with every ect of the Judiciary Committee, I 
stand for the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator tell the 
Senate where he thinks the committee made a mistake, and 
what changes he thinks should be made so as to carry out his 
ideas? 3 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not intend to go over that part of the 
work of the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is not going to give us his 
own individual ideas about it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If any Senator here proposes an amend- 
ment to the bill, I shall have no hesitation in saying what I 
think about the proposed amendment; but in the absence of 
any amendment I do not intend to review the work of the com- 
mittee. I simply want the Senate to understand that this is a 
subject upon which there is room for fair difference of opinion 
in the distribution of these judges. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator made that very elaborate ex- 
planation, saying that the committee report does not agree with 
his individual views touching these matters, following the state- 
ment that in Massachusetts they have one district judge now, 
and it is proposed in this bill to add two more. Was that the 
reason why the Senator made that explanation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not altogether. I am frank to say that that 
is one instance. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator thinks that they need but one 
additional judge up there, does he? 


Mr. CUMMINS. If I were distributing the judges according 
to my individual judgment, I would have put but one additional 
judge in Massachusetts; but the committee, for reasons which 
seemed to it entirely satisfactory and persuasive, assigned two 
judges to the district of Massachusetts. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the state of the district court 
docket in the State of Massachusetts? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not recall simply from memory, but I 
can easily state it. 

In Massachusetts, as of date of June 30, 1921, there were 205 
civil cases to which the United States was a party. There 
were 186 criminal cases, including prohibition cases. There were 
142 admiralty cases. There were 923 other civil cases. The 
bankruptcy cases were 1,434. The draft cases were 3,943. The 
prohibition cases, as distinguished from other criminal cases, 
were 68. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
small number 

Mr. CUMMINS. It indicates very clearly that the people of 
Massachusetts are making an heroic effort to observe the law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Or that they are very indifferent to it—one 
or the other. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I always draw the conclusion most favor- 
able to morality if I can. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has the Senator the aggregate number of 
cases that are pending in the District Court for Massachusetts? 
How many cases, all told, are pending in that court? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not that number. It is not added up 
in that way. The Senator can take the figures that I have given 
and add them up, but I have not added them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If my mind followed the Senator's state- 
ment correctly, there are something less than 1,500 cases all 
told pending in the district court of Massachusetts. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Outside of the draft cases. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Outside of the draft cases. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Draft and bankruptcy cases. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; outside of the draft and bankruptcy, 
I think there are about 1,300, I should say. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has the Senator before him the informa- 
tion as to where the Massachusetts district court sits? Does 
it sit at one place only, or at different places in the State of 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris} asked a little while ago for some information of a very 
interesting character, namely, the number of espionage cases 
pending. 
given by the Attorney General in the month of January a year 
ago. He told us at that time that there had been 736 cases 
arising under section 8, or section 3 as amended, of the espionage 
act; that 581 of those had resulted in a conviction, while 315 
cases were still pending. 

Mr. NORRIS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I thank the Senator from Montana for 
answering the question. Possibly the Senator from Nebraska 
did not hear the answer. I will state to him that the Senator 
from Montana has just answered the question which was put 
to me by the Senator from Nebraska, but which I was unable 
to answer at that moment. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
Senator from Montana was going to answer my question, and 
I came back as soon as I could. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. With the permission of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, I will repeat that in the month of January 
a year ago the Attorney General gave to a subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee the following information: That there 
were 736 cases under the espionage act disposed of, 581 of 
which resulted in a conviction, and that there were still pend- 
ing 315 cases. 

Mr. NORRIS. What was that date? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. January, 1921. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Iowa will permit me, I 
should like to ask another question about that matter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator state in how many, if any, of 
these undisposed-of espionage cases the defendants were in 
jail? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I now proceed with the 
analysis of this bill as applied to the map hanging on the 
wall, 
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I had just stated, when interrupted by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, that this bill assigns two additional district judges 
to the State of Massachusetts, that State being a single district. 
It assigns three additional judges to the State of New York, 
one in the eastern district and two in the southern district of 
New York. It assigns two additional judges to the State of 
Pennsylvania. That State is composed of three districts, and 
this bill adds a judge to the eastern district and a judge to 
the western district. It adds no district judge in the fourth 
circuit, but it does add an additional circuit judge to the fourth 
circuit—a very desirable and, I think, a very necessary 
addition. 

The fourth circuit has been for years the only circuit in 
which the Circuit Court of Appeals has been made up of two 
judges. There are in truth three judges in that circuit now, 
because when we abolished what was known as the Commerce 
Court one of the judges of that court was assigned to the 
fourth circuit, as they were circuit judges of the United States. 

In the fifth circuit the bill proposes an additional judge for 
the northern district of Texas, and, as I recall it now, that is 
the only additional judge in the fifth circuit. One of the reasons 
for the addition of a judge in Texas is the partial disability of 
one of the present district judges, whose ill health makes it 
impossible for him to do work which a man in sound condition 
might be able to do. 

In the sixth circuit the bill proposes an additional judge for 
the eastern district of Michigan. The showing for that district 
seems to me very clear, and those who remember the very 
rapid and wonderful growth of the city of Detroit will not be 
surprised that additional judicial force is necessary in that 
part of the country. 

Mr. ASHURST. Before the Senator leaves the discussion of 
the fifth circuit, he will bear in mind that an additional judge 
was granted to the northern district of Georgia. The Senator 
did not mention that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘That is true. I had not reached that point 
in the bill, but there is an additional judge authorized for the 
northern district of Georgia. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. The State of Texas has four districts and 
four judges, has it not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It has five. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It has five districts and five district judges, 
who hold court in about 25 places. 

I was proceeding simply to make the Senate acquainted with 
what the bill proposes, and I had just said that we have added 
one district judge for the eastern district of Michigan. We have 
also added a judge for the northern district of Ohio. Those 
are the two additions made to the judicial force in the sixth 
circuit. 

In the seventh circuit one additional judge has been author- 
ized for the northern district of Illinois. In the eighth circuit 
we have authorized an additional judge for the district of Min- 
nesota. Minnesota is a single district. It is one of the few 
States having a large population—that is, a population of con- 
siderably more than 2,000,000—in which there is but a single 
district, and one additional judge has been authorized for thie 
district of Minnesota. One judge is assigned to the eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri, one to the eastern district of Oklahoma, and, 
as I recall it, we have made no further additions in the eighth 
circuit. 

In the ninth circuit the bill proposes an additional district 
judge in Montana, largely, I think, because of the immense 
distances which both the court, the litigants, and witnesses 
must travel in order to reach the places in which courts are 
held in that part of the country. 

The bill proposes an additional judge in the northern district 
of California, and also one in the southern district of California, 
making two additional judges for that State. 


It proposes also an additional district judge in the State of Ari- , 


zona, and I think the weightiest reason for the additional judge 
in Arizona is similar to the reason which prompted us to add 
one in Montana, because it is almost impossible for a single 
judge to travel over so wide a territory and do the work which 
a judge is required to do. 

That is what the bill proposes with reference to the additional 
judicial force. I have not supposed that very many well- 
informed people would question the wisdom of the substantial 
additions which we have suggested. 

The condition of the dockets throughout the country very 
clearly demonstrates that these additions will do no more thab 
take care of the work with reasonable promptitude. 

It must be understood that the committee treats this matter 
partly as an emergency, partly as growing out of conditions 
which we hope will not prevail very long. If the people were 
to become more law-abiding and not violate tL: prohibition 
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statutes so frequently, a very large part of the work of the 
district judges would disappear, and it is not likely that cases 
similar to those which grew out of the war will arise, when 
those pending are once disposed of. Therefore I want Senators 
to know that we have. provided that the district judges ap- 
pointed under this bill shall have no successors, unless Congress 
in the meantime otherwise orders. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the Committee on the Judiciary give 
consideration to any proposition for the creation of courts of 
inferior jurisdiction to hear and determine misdemeanor cases? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That subject was discussed before the com- 
mittee; at least, it came to my attention. I do not know that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] proposed a plan of 
that kind formally, but I think the matter was considered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The complaint has been made that on ac- 
count of the great increase in the number of misdemeanor cases, 
particularly those arising under the prohibition laws of the 
United States, the Federal district courts are being converted 
into police tribunals, and that the greater portion of their time 
is being consumed in the consideration of. cases of compara- 
tively minor importance. 

I wonder whether the committee, in the consideration and 
report of this bill, went into that subject very fully and passed 
upon the question as to whether or not it would be advisable to 
create Federal courts of jurisdiction inferior to that of the Fed- 
eral district courts, authorized to determine misdemeanor cases 
of certain classes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘That was before the committee at our first 
hearing, but I do not know whether or not the Senator from 
lowa was present. I thought we could dispose of a great many 
cases by providing such courts. The Chief Justice of the 
United States was a witness before our committee, and I asked 
him the question, and it was his opinion that we could not do it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was present at the meeting to which the 
Senator from North Carolina refers, but I heard more of the 
suggestion from the Senator from Montana. I still remember 
that there was no amendment or plan of that sort offered 
formally to the committee for its adoption. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The matter was considered by 
the committee in connection with the bill for which this is a 
substitute. That was a bill providing for what have been de- 
scribed as “roving” judges. It provided for the appointment 
of 18 judges, to be assigned to the various districts by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. In support of that bill the 
Chief Justice himself, as well as the Attorney General and a 
committee appointed by the Attorney General, appeared before 
tlie Committee on the Judiciary. They urged the necessity for 
additional judges, and descanted at some length upon the in- 
crease of business consequent upon the passage of the prohibi- 
tion laws and other legislation of that character. 

In that connection I addressed an inquiry to the Chief Jus- 
tice as to whether he had given consideration to the project 
of creating what might be called auxiliary or deputy judges 
to whom would be assigned the trial of minor cases and other 
matters coming before the court which might generally be de- 
nominated as police court business. I was prompted to make 
that inquiry because the experience which is now being had by 
the district courts of the country generally in connection with 
violations of the Volstead Act is not at all new to those of us 
in the West who have been familiar with the trial of cases of 
similar character arising on the Indian reservations, for in- 
stance, or upon the military reservations, or in other places 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, but par- 
ticularly the Indian reservations. Little petty horse-stealing 
cases, cow-killing cases, liquor prosecutions, or anything of 
that kind on the Indian reservations come before the United 
States district court, and it becomes necessary in most of those 
cases to procure indictments. Prosecution can not be had by 
information, so that witnesses must travel long distances to 
the court, in the first place, to attend the sessions of the grand 
jury. Then they must come back again to attend the sessions 
of the petit jury, and it is an imposition upon a man qualified 
by training and learning and experience to act as judge of the 
district court to place upon him the duty of sitting in the trial 
of those cases. I accordingly asked of the Chief Justice if he 
had given consideration to the matter, and he said he had not, 
and dismissed the suggestion, I thought, rather cavalierly. 

It was then taken up by several of the members of the com- 
Inittee, who advanced the argument, first, as my recollection is, 
that a man who was guilty of a petty offense was just as much 
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entitled to trial before a learned and competent judge as a man 


sas, giving my own views. 


sioners for the trial of lesser offenses, for two reasons. 
no reason why it is not entirely within our constitutional power 
to do it; in fact, I am quite sure that it is. 






who was guilty of murder. Of course no one could combat 
that question, but the experience of all nations has been that 
it is a wise thing to put the disposition of petty cases in the 
hands of men who have not the talent that we would like to 
see in an Associate Justice or Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I think we might very properly 
follow the experience in our Federal judicial system. 

Then it was said again, in opposition to that, that the office 


of Federal judge was one of high dignity and bonor, and that it 


would lessen the office in the estimation of the public generally 
if another man were elevated to that office whose business was 
simply to handle petty and inconsequential cases, an argument 
which I think as flimsy as the other. 


Those two reasons were urged against it. The matter was 


dismissed with such contumely by the Chief Justice and the 
committee that I did not press it. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I wish to answer the Senator from Arkan- 
I was not favorably impressed with 
the suggestion that we might create deputy judges or commis- 
I see 


Mr. OVERMAN. ‘That is, if we appoint them for life. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly, they must be appointed for life. 
Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The idea was to appoint commissioners, but 


not judges to hold for life, and the committee thought if they 
appointed anybody they would have an inferior court having a 


hold for life on the office. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt they would have to hold 


during good behavior, because we have no authority to create 


inferior courts except under the terms of the Constitution, which 
provides that judges are to be appointed during good behavior. 
There is one great difficulty in assigning the proper jurisdic- 
tien to a court organized simply for the purpose of trying the 
lesser offenses. Our Federal statutes create such a wide range 
of punishment for misdemeanors that it would be quite impos- 
sible to say that the lesser judges should have jurisdiction of 
misdemeanors, because under many of our statutes, upon con- 
viction of a misdemeanor, a man may be put in the penitentiary 
for 10 years or less. We also in our statutes provide for fines 
of wide range and for jail sentences or penitentiary sentences 
of wide range. I myself would not know how to describe the 


jurisdiction which the so-called police judges ought to have. 


Moreover, there are 86 districts in the United States, includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii. We would have to appoint at least 86 
additional judges, and even if we were to attempt to get inferior 
men—that is, men of less legal ability than those we hope to get 
for district judges—the expense would be much greater, taking 
the expense altogether, than to add the 19 or 20 additional dis- 
trict judges contemplated by the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the attention of the Senator to 
the language in the Constitution: 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infa- 
mous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury. 

Now, the Supreme Court has construed the words “ infamous 
crime” to mean any crime that is punishable by imprisonment 
in a State prison, so that whenever and wherever the punish- 
ment prescribed for an offense is confinement in a State prison 
for not more than a year and a day, it must be by indictment 
by a grand jury and prosecution in court. Therefore it is out 
of the question to carry on such cases before anything like a 
court commissioner, 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; not a court commissioner, but we could 
have inferior courts with their grand juries who could try the 
lesser crimes, but we would not advance any by so doing. We 
would have greater expense, and I think we would bring the 
judiciary of the United States somewhat into disrepute if we 
attempted to create judges of that character. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I probably did the Chief Justice a wrong 
when I stated that he said it could not be done. The idea was 
in my question whether or not certain judges could be ap- 
pointed. He said, agreeing with the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Newson], that we could not appoint judges for inferior 
courts to try these cases without appointing them for life. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think we could appoint without 
appointing during good behavior, which is synonymous with 
“for life.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President---— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Several months ago I received communications 
from two judges, one from the ninth circuit and one from the 
eighth circuit, both district judges. Neither was from my State, 
however. One of the judges took the position that judges could 
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be appointed to try these misdemeanor cases, and that the 
tenure of their office might be less than for life. Later he wrote 
me that a very able lawyer in his State had been investigating 
i. » subject, and was rather of the opinion announced by the 
Senator from Iowa, that the appointment would have to be for 
life. 

He then suggested, as did the judge from the eighth circuit 
who wrote me, that commissioners might be appointed much 
the same as the court appoints referees in bankruptcy—that 
we might authorize the court to appoint commissioners, to 
tuke pleas in misdemeanor cases. He stated that from his 
experience and from his inquiries, he was of the opinion that if 
2 commissioner were appointed—a lawyer, or the clerk of the 
court, if he were a member of the bar—and that person would 
address bimself to’the misdemeanor cases, and the defendants 
and their lawyers, if they had attorneys, were to be advised 
that the commissioner was looking after their cases, the over- 
whelming majority would come in and plead guilty. 

The idea of the judge was that this commissioner be author- 
ized to take a plea, to make a preliminary examination, and 
then report promptly to the judge. His idea was that the judge 
in that way could be relieved of hundreds of these small 
cases, and that if there was nothing to the contrary appearing, 
he would act upon the recommendation of the commissioner 
and the district attorney, and he might dispose of those cases 
with very great promptitude and relieve the court of a great 
deal of the business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not quite see the force of that, because 
if the defendant desires to plead guilty the district attorney 
can present his plea of guilty to the court just as readily as 
a cominissioner could present it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. It occurred to me from my own observa- 
tion that there are more likely to be pleas of guilty entered 
in the higher courts than there would be before a commissioner 
or any deputy or subordinate. 

I rose, however, to say that at the time the bill previous to 
this one was before the Senate I had some considerable talk 
with a few of the lawyers in my own State. At that time it 
Was suggested that commissioners be clothed with the neces- 
sary judicial power, but the objection was made that if those 
cases were to be heard upon their merits it would necessitate 
having a deputy clerk, perhaps a deputy marshal, perhaps a 
court stenographer or the necessary facilities to preserve the 
record in the case, and all of this would be adding to the ex- 
pense and probably would not relieve the situation, and that 
it would be very much better to have the additional judge, in 
our own State at least, for the purpose of taking care of the 





large number of cases which were accumulating upon the 
dockets, 
Personally I have no doubt that the committee has done 


wisely by the presentation of this bill in the form in which it 
now is, and I think that more dignity will attach to the trans- 
action of this business than would if it were to be taken care of 
by deputies or commissioners or by a court of any inferior 
standing than that of the district court itself. More than that, 
it seems to me that as a deterrent from evil doing the district 
judge will have more influence than would any one of the in- 
ferior courts that we might create. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have not any very large experience with 
district courts. I am entirely familiar with them as they are 
in my own country. I know in the criminal courts that 99 per 
cent of the cases are misdemeanors and of no great importance. 

Until 1909, when we adopted our Criminal Code, every one of 
the misdemeanors was embraced with section 335. I see no 
reason why a commissioner-—I so call him, but I agree with the 
Senator that he must be appointed during good behavior—can 
not be so empowered. I think that is the power given to Con- 
gress, to appoint an inferior court. Why could he not be given 
the power to accept the plea of guilty or, if the defendant 
wanted to waive his right of trial by jury—and let him do it 
in writing, so that no question might arise—then let the com- 
missioner proceed to give him a trial as a police court does, a 
summary trial, or if he desires a jury trial, why not let him 
impanel a jury as a justice of the peace and try him? He 
then has his right of appeal. I do not think we could cut him 
off from that. I do not think it would be wise to do it. 

I believe that 90 per cent of all these misdemeanor cases 
now clogging the courts in my country could be disposed of 
promptly, as Well as a large percentage of the criminal matters 
in the Federal court. I believe we could get an entirely com- 
petent man for $2,000 a year. There would be no other ma- 


chinery. He would be his own clerk, as a justice of the peace, 
in my State and in many other States, is his own clerk. He 
would issue his own process. The deputy marshal could im- 
panel a jury for him or summons it if it were demanded. 

I can not agree with the Senator from Ohio, who seems to 
suggest that it would detract from the dignity of the court. 
The Federal courts become like police courts. You can not get 
within a block of the Federal court down in my country be- 
cause of the negroes who flock around there. They have a 
perfect right to come; they have been asked by the marshal to 
come. I am not falling out with that, and do not speak disre- 
spectfully ; but they look upon it as a great day when they go 
to court. They literally sit all over the court, from foundation 
to roof; they are on every step; and one proceeds up and down 
the stairs with difficulty when going before the jury to testify 
or before the court to enter a plea. 

The court can not be harsh with them. I have heard some 
folks now and then, who did not understand, say that a negro 
ought to have the same kind of a trial as a white man; but 
those who know him do not insist that he shall have that kind 
of trial and take that sort of punishment. I know that in my 
section of the country 90 per cent of the criminal business of 
the courts could be disposed of by police tribunals, leaving the 
district court a dignified tribunal to try cases of importance, 
and not compelling men to serve on juries and the court to try 
cases that ought to be settled by a police tribunal and that 
could be so settled, I am sure. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Will the Senator from Iowa yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The remarks of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] prompt me to recall to Senators a 
portion of the fifth amendment of our Constitution, which 
reads: 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except 
in cases axssing in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service in time of war or public danger. 

Of course, we understand full well the meaning of those 
words, namely, “ capital or otherwise infamous crime,” the lat- 
ter term conveying in legal meaning the idea of felony, which 
is a crime punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary. It 
is perfectly obvious that a defendant who was accused.of violat- 
ing the prohibition law, where the punishment may exceed one 
year and be carried out or inflicted in the penitentiary, could 
not be proceeded against without presentment or indictment by 
a grand jury. 

There is another thought of which I would remind Senators, 
and that particularly because of the remarks of the Senator 
from Arkansas, who appears to suggest the erection of inferior 
tribunals for the trial of so-called minor misdemeanors. Of 
course, the judge presiding over such an inferior court would 
be performing judicial functions; the tribunal would be a court, 
and the presiding judge would be a judge; and in and about 
the trial there would be the performance of judicial functions. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And, if I may suggest to the Senator froin 
California, as Shakespeare said, “A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” I do not care whether such an official 
be called a judge or a commissioner. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from Arkansas will see the 
importance of what I am saying. The tribunal would be a 
court, which has been defined to be a place wherein justice is 
judicially administered. If we turn to Article III of the 
Constitution, perhaps, the purpose of my rising will be ob- 
served. Section 1 of Article III of the Constitution reads: 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, I admitted 
that in my very opening statement. I said that I conceded 
judges would be appointed during good behavior. I never 
doubted that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then, do I understand the Senator from 
Arkansas to advance the idea that, should we create these 
inferior tribunals, then we concede that they would be courts, 
that the presiding judges would be exercising judicial functious, 
and that necessarily, therefore, they would have to be appointed 
for good behavior or during life? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I say I think it goes without saying that 
one who has the power to hear and determine a matter judi- 
cially is a court, I do not care what he may be called, and under 
our Constitution he must hold office during good behavior. I 
concede that. I do not think any lawyer would contend 
otherwise. 









Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator from Iowa will pardon 

me a moment longer, in respect to the suggestion of inferior 
rribunals to try misdemeanors, I desire to say that personally 
1 am unalterably opposed to that suggestion or any such court, 
\Iy views are grounded upon this fundamental conviction of 
my life, that liberty is far more precious than property. The 
liberty of the humblest man should be hedged around about and 
muarded by the ablest judges who can be found. Therefore 
1 am opposed to the idea fhat so-called minor offenses should 
he disposed of by men of inferior attainments or courts of no 
i or ce, 
a OARAWAY., May I suggest that under the same theory, 
then, the Senator from California is opposed to police courts, 
for such courts, as ordinarily constituted, are certainly inferior 
to. we Will say, courts of larger jurisdiction. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; but in every State of the American 
Union, I think, there is the right of appeal from the so-called 
inferior courts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And there would be in this case. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There might be. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think we could take away from a 
citizen his inalienable right to appeal; nobody would suggest 
thar it could be taken away; but I do not believe that the man 
who enters a plea of guilty would care to appeal. 

I beg pardon of the Senator from Iowa for taking so much of 
his time; but, if he will pardon me, I should like to make one 
further observation. I do not know how it is in California, 
burt in my State there are no such things as professional bonds- 
men, and many men who would enter pleas of guilty, if they 
were permitted to do so, when they are first arrested will stay 
in jail for two or three months awaiting the opening of the 
ourt. They would have had their cases disposed of and would 
be serving their sentences or would have gone back home while 
they lie in jail waiting for trial. 

Mr. KING. Waiting for the grand jury? 



































& Mr. CARAWAY. Waiting to be indicted ; yes. 
i Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the discussion of this particu- 
ES ar subject is very interesting. I have no doubt that our system 






can be improved, although I feel, as the Senator from California 
his suggested his feeling to be, that we ought not to be careless 
4 1 indifferent about the rights of those who are accused of crime. 
a I think we will begin the reform, when we take it up, by amend- 
‘ ing the Constitution, so that it will not be necessary to call a 
a large body of men to charge crimes of lesser character. I do 
not believe that the grand-jury system, as found in the Federal 
statutes, and as we find in a great many of the State statutes, 
night to continue in its full vigor. Many of the States have 
already provided for trying persons accused of crime upon infor- 
mation without an indictment, and I think that that will gradu- 
ally become, if we ever get courage enough to change our Consti- 
tution, the practice of the United States. However, the plan 
suggested has not been worked out; it has not been proposed by 
way of amendment, and I rather think that the time we consume 
in discussing proposed changes of that character is so much time 
wusted. The committee has not attempted any radical reform 
ot that kind, nor do I believe that any considerable number of 
Senitors want to attempt any radical change of that character. 

I have now endeavored to inform the Senate with regard to the 
issignment of the several additional judges proposed by this 
bill. and Senators will be in a position now to compare the show- 
ing which has been made respecting the business of the various 
districts, and to ascertain for themselves whether we have 
issigned the additional judges to the districts to which they 
ought to be assigned. I have no doubt when we come to that 
detailed inquiry it will be found exceedingly interesting, and it 
Will be discovered that there is very great conflict of opinion 
about it. 

I pass now to section 3. I desire to explain that section of the 
bill before I take up section 2. Section 3 is a revision of the 
Judicial Code, with which I assume all Senators are familiar, 
respecting the assignment of district judges and circuit judges; 
that is their assignment, in the case of circuit judges, to district 
a or, in the case of*district judges, to districts other than 
thelr own, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Loui- 
siana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I note that the report of the committee, 
where the bill as reported is set out, on page 2, section 13, reads 
as follows: 


A district judge 
district of the same 









































for a district may be designated to act in another 
circuit— 
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The words are “in another district of the same circuit.”. On 


the other hand, the bill itself, on page 13, reads: 


A district judge for a district may be designated to act in another 


district or the same circuit. 


Which is correct? 
Mr. CUMMINS. The correct wording is “of the same cir- 


cuit.” 


Mr. BROUSSARD. In the bill the words are, “or the same 


circuit.” 


Mr. CUMMINS. That is a misprint; that is all. 
Mr. BROUSSARD. While I am on my feet may I ask the 
Senator from Iowa, is it the purpose of this bill to assign a dis- 


trict judge or a circuit judge to another circuit? 


Mr. CUMMINS, It is the purpose of this bill to permit the 
assignment of district judges to other circuits. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. To other circuits? 

Mr. CUMMINS. To other circuits. That may be done now 
under some circumstances. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is it proposed to enlarge that power? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is proposed to enlarge that power. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. In other words, is it the understanding 
of the Senator that a judge from Minnesota may be assigned to 
Louisiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What is the purpose of that provision? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The purpose of the present statute as well 
as the purpose of this proposed legislation is to utilize to the 
fullest extent the judicial force of the United States, so that 
we need not create more district judges than are necessary to 
perform the work. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. 
judges under this bili? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly; but if we did not put provisions 
in the bill that would enable us to utilize the full strength of 
the judges or mobilize them, in a certain sense, we would find 
it necessary to add many more judges than it is proposed to 
add here. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I had thought at the time 
the eighteenth amendment was submitted that we would have 
to reduce the number of judges in the United States. I see 
now that it is proposed not only to add 18 additional judges, 
but to shift them around and have men tried by judges who 
possibly are not altogether in sympathy with the ideas of the 
people over whom they are presiding. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator from Louisiana does 
not suspect that the Committee on the Judiciary proposed this 
enlargement of the power of assignment in order to inflict upon 
any community a judge whose sentiments might not be in 
harmony with those of the people of that community. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does not this bill provide for that very 
thing? { 

Mr. CUMMINS. It can be done now. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is not that the purpose of this bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I never heard of such a purpose. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why not create a sufficient number of 
additional judges in each circuit to take care of the business 
of that circuit? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Simply because we want to limit the in- 
crease as much as possidle. We are not courting additional 
expense. This bill if it is passed in its present form will prob- 
ably entail an additional expense of $200,000 annually. I esti- 
mate the annual expense incurred in the salaries of these judges 
and in the necessary attendants upon these judges to be about 
$11,000 for each additional judge; and we want, of course— 
and I am sure the Senator from Louisiana is in sympathy with 
that desire—to limit the expense of the Government of the 
United States as much as possible. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I regard it as fundamental that a 
judge appointed for a given district is appointed to preside over 
the cases which arise among the people occupying that juris- 
diction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That never has been so. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think it is absolutely contrary to the 
principles of our Government to assign a judge from a distant 
territory to preside over cases arising in another community. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The United States found it necessary long 
ago to abandon that principle. It never has prevailed. Other- 
wise, we must have a Supreme Court of the United States in 
every State, and we must have circuit courts of appeals in 
small communities. “All these judges are compelled to try and 
decide cases which arise long distances from their homes. 

At any rate, it is the purpose of section 3 to enlarge the 
power of assignment of judges so that the judges can be em- 
ployed to their greatest capacity, and the general idea of the 


But it is proposed to create additional 
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section is this: Possibly I can give better information by sim- 
ply reading it. 

A district judge for a district may be designated to act in another 
district of the same circuit— 

It ought to be “of the same circuit”; it is printed “or the 
same circuit.” ~ 
(including territory attached therete)— 


That means such territory as is attached under the law to 
various circuits—some of the ninth circuit, some of the first 
eircuit, and so forth. 

(a) In the place of a district judge who is physically or mentally 
unable for the time being to perform his duties or whe is or who is to 
be necessarily absent from his district. 

(b) In aid of a district Judge who on account of the accumulation 
and urgency of business is unable to perform speedily all the work of 
his district— 

J want Senators to remember that that is practically the law 
now, and has been for Many years. 


(ec) In aid of a district judge when the public interests so require. 


These are the circumstances and conditions under which a 
district judge can be assigned to work in another district of his 
eircuit, and the assignment is to be made by the senior circuit 
judge of that district. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Why should not this bill provide that a 
distriet judge may be sent from one circuit into another? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I shall come te that presently. 

Mr. POMERENE. It can be done now. That is, they are sent 
from our circuit to the New York circuit. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It applies only to New York. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the only circuit, however. 

Mr. POMERENE. I know; but why should it not be so? 
I do not know now of any particular case in which there is a 
necessity for anything of that character, but it seems to me that 
it might arise. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is precisely what we think. We want 
the district judges to be assignable throughout the country just 
as they are now assignable to the New York circuit. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to say to the Senator from Ohio, 
however, that that is a question on which there is a very serious 
division of opinion, and was before the committee; and I hope 
he will reserve his judgment until he hears what will be said 
upon that subject. 

Mr. POMERENE. I can conceive of possible objections to it; 
but while I agree with the Senator that it should be hemmed 
in with certain restrictions—I have no doubt about that—it has 
occurred to me that there might be a good many times when it 
would be found good policy to do it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope Senators will dismiss the political 
notion from their minds, for there can not be any politics in 
this suggestion. It disparages and destroys our respect for the 
courts of the country to assume or even to harbor the thought 
that the Chief Justice of the United States or the senior cir- 
cuit judges of the nine circuits of the United States will exer- 
cise their right of assignment in order to accomplish any politi- 
eal purpose. If I believed that to be true, I shomld want to 
abolish all the courts. If I could not hold enough confidence in 
the judicial tribunals of my country to believe that they will act 
judicially and fairly in order to secure the best results in the 
disposition of cases pending in the various parts of the country, 
I should be rather ashamed to be a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Would the Senator advocate, for instance, 
that a law violator in one section of his State should be tried 
by a judge from another jurisdiction, or that a party charged 
with an offense in the southern portion of his State should have 
a judge from the northern portion of his State assigned to try 
him? ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. We never have made any distinction. We 
do not know any difference between the northern part of our 
State and the southern part of our State. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Would it aid in establishing confidence 
in the courts of the State if such were the case? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The confidence never has been impaired in 
my State. Litigants would just as soon try their cases in the 
northern district as in the southern district and in the southern 
district as in the northern district. We have respect for and 
confidence in both our judges, and it never occurs to us, and I 
hope it does not occur to anybody that 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I would suggest to the Senator that I 
am familiar with the laws of the State of Louisiana, and there 








the constitution guarantees that a man shall be tried by the 
judge of the jurisdiction, except in certain cases where the 
accused party may ask for a change of venue. I do not know 
what the law is in the Senator’s State, but I assume that it 
is the same. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Louisiana suggest 
that under no circumstances should a Federal judge outside 
of the State of Louisiana try a case in Louisiana? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; but there are a number of districts 
in that circuit, and I claim that one of the judges in that cir. 
cuit should be assigned to that district. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no more community between the 
western tip of Texas and Louisiana than there is between 
Louisiana and Missouri, and therefore there is no more danger 
in taking a judge from without the circuit than there is {py 
taking one from within the circuit, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That may be; but if that be a fact why 
not restrict the bill to the circuits? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Simply because there are some circuits 
in which the amount of work is so great that the judges we 
have added here will be wholly unable to administer justice 
with the celerity required. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Then the Senator admits that this bill 
does not meet the demands? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not admit it. On the contrary, I 
think it does meet the demands. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. With this provision; but—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would meet the demands less perfectly, 
it would be less adequate, if this provision were stricken out. I 
quite agree to that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I happen to know, or else the spokesman 
of the people did not correctly represent them, that this bil! 
with section 2 in it is being supported by a certain powerful 
influence because they believe that if judges in a certain circuit 
do not enforce the law according to their ideas they can send 
some other judge to that circuit to do it. I happen to have been 
approached by the »-presentative of these people and urged to 
support the bill with section 2 in it; and he said that if sec- 
tion 2 was stricken out, the bill, so far as they take an interest 
in it, would be destroyed. It was the idea—and the man is a 
lawyer, and I understand that he gets $25,000 a year—that 
they would hold over a judge the constant threat, “If you do 
not enforce the law according to our ideas, we will put some- 
body else there who will”; and, if I may say so to the Senator 
from Iowa, in my section of the country we had a very strik- 
ing example of sending in a judge who was not in sympathy 
with your views. Even I can remember when one sat upon 
the bench, and if you had a right you could not protect it, and 
therefore you had as well not have it at all. They were men 
of ability, teo, and yet everybody shudders as he remembers 
the kind of justice that was dealt out under those men. One 
of them used to be chief justice of my State when they had the 
right to name a chief justice without consulting the people, and 
one sat on the Federal bench in my district; and I know, and 
the Senator knows, and we need not try to disguise from each 
other the fact that people may have wholly different ideas. 

Suppose. for instance, the antilynching biil were to pass. Of 
course it never was intended to be passed; it was only a bid to 
induce the negro to continue to vote the Republican ticket; 
but if it were at some time to become the law, do you not know 
that there will be a constant threat held over the judges in 
some sections, “If you do not try these causes according to 
our view, we are going to get back of the matter with this 
powerful organization and send a judge there who will try 
them according to our idea”? That is a threat, and it is a 
thing that will do more to discredit the judiciary than any- 
thing else. It is a constant threat held over the judge that 
“if you do not try these causes the way we desire, if you do 
not get the results that we want, we will send somebody here 
that will.” It is a humiliation to which no judge ought to be 
compelled to submit. Of course the Senator can laugh it away. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am wondering if the Senator has not dis- 
posed of his own objection when he said he felt there was no 
probability, or possibility even, that the antilynching law 
would be passed. > 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think the proponents of it were 
expecting to pass it. That is just merely an invitation to con- 
tinue to be faithful. ; 

Mr. POMERENE. May I interrupt the Senator a moment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
there is an organization which intends to hold threats over the 








judges in connection with their action in cases pending before 
® 

—_ CARAWAY. A gentleman coming from the Senator's 
own State came to me about this bill, and wanted to know if I 
would support it. I said I could not support it with section 2 
in it, and he said, “ That is the thing we are most interested 
in. There are judges who do not enforce the law, and if we 
have not some power to send other judges into such districts, 
I do not know what we aré going to do,” and he followed me 
clear down the hall to argue with me that if I favored enforc- 
ing certain laws we would have to have section 2 in the bill, 
so that they could get a judge who was in favor of enforcing the 
law. The Senator from Iowa and I talked about that very 
matter yesterday. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Inasmuch as the Senator has gone so far, 
I think he must go a little further, and he must not leave all 
the influences which are supposed to be about Washington un- 
der this cloud. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Unless the gentleman who came to me and 
had the conversation should permit me to make it public, I 
shall have to decline to do it, though I have no doubt but what 
he has approached a great many other Senators on this same 
matter. He came to me with that idea. I know there are other 
Senators who are disgusted with it; I feel certain of that. I 
know, and the Senator from Iowa must know, that that is the 
only excuse for that provision in this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to assure the Senator from Arkansas 
that during all of the consideration of this bill in the commit- 
tee I never heard a suggestion of that character. No member 
of the committee made any such suggestion, no one from the 
Senate made any such suggestion, and no one from the outside 
made any such suggestion. I do not doubt but that the Senator 
from Arkansas has been stating the facts accurately, but I think 
inasmuch as he has disclosed that part of it he ought to take 
measures so that he would be at liberty to disclose the rest of it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall very gladly communicate with the 
gentleman, because, while I do not think it was confidential, I 
have always hesitated to repeat private conversations; I am 
very much averse to doing that. I am astonished at the state- 
ment of the Senator that it has never been suggested that that 
was one of the ideas behind this provision, because members of 
the committee have suggested that very thing to me. It has 
heen rather fully discussed and rather fully understood, and 
not later than 15 or 20 minutes ago a member of the committee 
discussed that very feature of it with me. I understood that 
section 2 had been stricken out of the bill, and then reconsid- 
ered and put back into the bill. Is not that true? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It went out on account of hostility to send- 
ing alien judges into districts to try cases, to giving to the Chief 
Justice the power to send out a horde of judges all over this 
country to designated places, concentrating in his power the 
whole judiciary system. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator has mentioned two perfectly 
distinct things. It was presented to the committee and argued 
very earnestly, and for a time very effectively, by the Senator 
from Tennessee, that the power of assignment should not be 
enlarged, because it was better that the judges should be con- 
lined in their judicial work to their own States, or to their own 
districts. That is true; but when I say that it was never even 
hinted that there was any organization 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not say that that was suggested in 
the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. When I say it was never hinted that there 
Was ahy organization interested in having this section as dis- 
tinguished from some other provision of the bill, I say what I 
believe to be the fact. I have heard of that since the bill was 
reported, but I am sure all the members of the committee will 
bear me out in saying that no such suggestion was ever made in 
the committee, and it is perfectly shocking to me to ‘have it 
thought that the Chief Justice of the United States and the 
nine senior circuit judges could be approached by any selfish 
interest in order to secure the assignment of judges to particu- 
lar localities in the country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I presume the Senator can, and I will let 
him, choose his own language. I never said anybody could ap- 
proach the Chief Justice. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Under this bill the Chief Justice is the only 
person who can assign district judges beyond their own circuits. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Suppose the Chief Justice is sick or absent; 
can not an associate justice do that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Chief Justice is absent or ill, he must 
have some one to act in his stead. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wanted to show the inaccuracy of the 
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it. I did not say there would be any corrupt or selfish motive. 
It might be the honest conviction of the Chief Justice of the 
United States that a certain judge was not disposing of the busi- 
ness as he believed it ought to be disposed of. He could send 
somebody else into that district to do it. 

It is personal government, so far as the Chief Justice is con- 
It is wrapped up on the bosom of the Chief Justice to 
determine whether or not he ought to send judges to certain 
districts. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is not the Senator from Arkansas willing 
to put enough confidence in the Chief Justice to believe that he 
wants to have the judicial business of this country done, and 
that he will select judges, if they are to be sent out of the 
circuits in which they reside, with reference to the business 
to be done? If New York requires an additional judge, he will 
send one to New York. If Philadelphia requires an additional 
judge, he will send one there. I can not imagine how the 
business of this country can be done without such a provision. 
The Chief Justice has the power now with reference to the 
second circuit. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The judges now can go if they are willing 
to go. I want to ask the Senator a question. The constitu- 
tion of my State, and I expect of his State also, has a pro- 
vision in it about which I want to ask him. The Senator asked 
me if I had confidence enough to trust to the Chief Justice. 
I would not intrust the liberties of this country to any one 
man selected for life. I do not care whether he was the present 
Chief Justice or one who has gone or the one who is to come 
after the present one. I have an idea that the makers of the 
constitution of the Senator’s own State provided, as I know they 
provided in my State, that a man must be tried where he is 
accused of committing an offense. The makers of the constitu- 
tion of my State said that there is not power enough under 
heaven to make a man go out of the county where he is ac- 
cused of committing a crime to be tried. He has a right te 
be tried where the offense is alleged to have been committed, 
to be tried by a jury of his peers, men who know him. He has 
a right to be tried by the judge of that locality, and you can not 
force him out of that jurisdiction. 

The makers of the Constitution were so jealous of the rights 
of the individual to a local trial, by people who knew him and 
knew the conditions, that they wrote a provision into the 
organic law that you can not remove him for any cause. If it 
transpired in a county in my State—and I suspect the same 
is true of the Senator’s State—that you could not get a jury 
because practically everybody had formed or expressed an 
opinion, it would be thought best to let the man go untried, to 
let justice be defeated, rather than to give somebody the power 
to take him out of that jurisdiction, where a jury can be had, 
or to go out of that jurisdiction and bring a jury in. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This does’not change that. 

Mr. SPENCER. Hither side could have another judge. The 
aecused js not entitled to a judge of the district in which he 
lives. Either the State or the defendant could remove the 
judge from the bench by a change of venue. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. The Senator does not know the constitution 
of my State. 

Mr. SPENCER. Is not that true in Arkansas? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Nobedy can remove the judge except by 
impeachment. If everybody knew he was not enforcing the 
law, unless you could impeach him before the legislature, he 
would have a right to sit, and nobody would have a right to 
remove him. 

Mr. SPENCER. Does the Senator mean to say that in the 
State of Arkansas, if either the defendant or the State makes an 
application for a change of venue on the ground of the prejudice 
of the judge, there is no provision by which another judge may 
be called into that district? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; you can not disqualify the judge. I 
dare say that in the Senator's own State there is a wise con- 
stitutional provision that a defendant can swear that the 
judge will not give him justice and he can go somewhere else. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is not true in my own State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Can he not get a change of venue? 

Mr. SPENCER. He does not go anywhere else, but they 
bring in another judge, and I suspect that is the law in Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I happen to know it is not the law. It is 
a good guess, but it is not the law. Under this bill, instead of 
trying to remove the defendant out of the jurisdiction, you give 
one man the power to send in a judge. Of course, all of us 
know about how influential and strong a trial judge may be in 
the Federal courts, with the power to question the veracity of 
every witness who appears for the defendant, if it is a criminal 
case, with the power to express an opinion as to the weight of 
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the testimony and the credibility of the witnesses; with the 
power to tell the jury that, in his judgment, the defendant is 
proven to be guilty of the offense of which he stands charged. 
If he does say somewhere in the charge, “ Of course, you are the 
sole judges of the weight of the testimony and the credibility of 
the witnesses ’’ that will remove all error. The trial judge may 
become as much of a tyrant now as Jeffreys was in England 
when he made his reign the infamy of the courts. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa 
will permit me a moment, the power does not lie, under this 
bill 

Mr. CUMMINS. I must not stand here and have this imma- 
terial argument go on. 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator yield to me for a state- 
ment? ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a statement. 

Mr. SPENCER. Under the provisions of this bill the power 
does not rest in any single man or any single judge to send a 
judge from one cireuit into another. There must first be the 
request of the senior judge of the circuit to which the man is 
to be sent, and then there must be the consent of the senior 
judge of the circuit from which the man is sent, and when those 
two combine, then the Chief Justice of the United States makes 
the designation. How there is any danger in that provision I 
do not see. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator is mistaken in the bill. No such 
thing is provided for. There is a clause in the bill allowing 
the Chief Justice to make the designations whenever in his 
opinion the public interest requires it. I am not going to 
interrupt the Senator from Iowa further to go into that. 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not find that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator has not considered the bill. He 
is not on the committee. If he looks at the bill he will find 
that it provides as I have stated. 

Mr. SPENCER. I shail be glad to have the Senator point out 
that provision to me. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will do it at the proper time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. When asked the question by the Senator 
from Arkansas, I was about to read that part of the bill which 
gives to the senior cirenit judges the right to assign district 
‘judges. 

The second paragraph of section 3 provides: 

(2) Such designation shall be made by the senior circuit Judge when- 
ever he is satisfied that condition (a), (b), or (c) exists. 

Mark you, that is when a judge is physically or mentally 
Unable for the time being to perform his duties or is necessarily 
absent from his district; or— 

(b) In aid of a district judge who on account of accumulation and 
~eey of business is unable to perform speedily all the work of his 
(c) In aid of a @tstrict judge when the public interests so require. 

The closing phrase of paragraph 2 is: 

Whenever he is satisfied that condition (a), (b), or (c) exists and 
that the designation can be carried out without such prejudice to the 
regular work of the designated judge as te make it inadvisable, 

This is the provision, if Senators will carry the matter in 
mind, for the assignment of judges from one district to another 
in the same circuit. 

Section 3 also amends section 14 of the Judicial Code as fol- 
lows : 

A circuit judge may be designated to act as district judge in any dis- 
trict of his circuit or of attached territory in any case where a district 
judge might be so designated. 

That, of course, is for the purpose of utilizing as fully as 
possible the full strength of the circuit court of appeals, That 
‘is, when the circuit court of appeals can spare a circuit judge, 
that circuit judge can be assigned to the work of the district 
courts, and the designation is to be made by the senior cireuit 
judge. 

(3) This seetion shall apply te the cireuit judges formerly compris- 
ing the Commerce Court. 

I come now to the point that is particularly objectionable to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Sree. 15. (1) A district judge of a district (called herein the home 
district) may be designated to act in any district of another circuit 
or its attaehed territory (called herein the aided district) in place of 
or in aid of a judge thereof in case— 7 

Now appears the provision referred to by the Senator from 
Missouri |Mr. Spencer]. These things must concur in order to 
warrant the assignment of a district judge beyond his home 
work: 

(a) The senior circuit ju of the aided district shall certify to the 
Chief Justice of the United States that the public interests require the 
designation of an additional judge or judges in such district and that 


it is impracticable to supply the need from among the judges of his 
cireuit; and 





(b) The senior cireuit judge of the circuit of the home district shall 
certify to the Chief Justice of the United States that neither the busi- 
ness of that district nor of other districts in that circuit will suffer 
by the proposed designation. 

Those are the things that must be certified in order to give 
the Chief Justice the right to make the designation, and then 
it provides: 

Ss fl d i 
want's en ee oy the Chief Justice, if, in his judg- 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think it may be pertinent to the feature 
of the bill which the Senator is now discussing for me to ob- 
serve that in the State of Ohio, because largely of the rapid 
increase in our industrial centers, the litigation in those cen- 
ters has very largely increased, and the litigation, perhaps, in 
the rural districts has been correspondingly decreased. About 
eight or nine years ago our legislature passed a law which au- 
thorized the chief justice of the supreme court of the State to 
take common pleas judges from one county or district and 
send them into other counties where there was an overcrowded 
docket. They even go to the extent of taking judges from 
counties where there is plenty of litigation to occupy their time 
and arrange an exchange with other counties. 

There are 88 counties in the State, and I think in the eight 
or nine years that system has been in existence there has not 
been a single complaint against it. I believe my colleague 
would verify the statement in that behalf. I know it has been 
eminently satisfactory, not only to the judiciary but to the 
lawyers and to the litigants as well. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the junior Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I only want to confirm what my colleague has 
said. We have had exactly this system for a number of years. 
I am somewhat familiar with its operation, and I have yet to 
hear of the first complaint that has been made against its op- 
eration. It has worked perfectly, to the universal satisfaction 
of our people. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senators from Ohio have just stated a 
condition that exists in every State in the Union, There is no 
such question in this matter. This is the case of sending 
lawyers from the Atlantic to the Pacific or from one State to 
another, from far-distant manufacturing States to agricultural 
States, mining States, or grazing States, where they have differ- 
ent systems of law, where they would be at a loss to administer 
the law in that particular jurisdiction to which they are 
going. In a State the same laws apply to every county, and 
there is nothing more common than an exchange of judges 
within the same State, administering the same law to the same 
people and trying them before the same jury. That is not a 
parallel case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is difficult to understand the state- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee in view of the fact that 
for years there has been the right of assignment within the 
circuit, and the circuit judge could assign a district judge in 
North Dakota to hold a court in Arkansas, and he could assign 
a district judge in Utah to hold court in Minnesota. There is 
as much variety in the nature of the cases which arise in that 
territory as there is in the entire United States, 

I am afraid that we are beginning to think on very narrow 
and sectional lines. There never has been any complaint with 
regard to the assignment of judges. The only hope is, at least 
the only purpose is, that we shall be able to utilize the strength 
of these judges to the best possible advantage. If the Chief Jus- 
tice finds that a district judge in Iowa has not sufficient busi- 
ness to fully occupy his time, he can send him to Ohio, he can 
send him to New York, he can send him anywhere, provided 
always that certain conditions which are preseribed in the bill 
are fulfilled. 

The suspicion of the integrity of the appointing power or as- 
signing power provided for in the bill is entirely new to me. It 
comes as the greatest surprise of my senatorial eareer. I did 
not know that Senators had any prejudice against the courts of 
the United States or any suspicion that they would rot and do 
not discharge their duties with the utmost fidelity. It will take 
me at least a little while to become familiar with that idea, 
beeause I did not hear a word of it in the committee and I did 
not know that it exists in the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is it not a faet that the plan the Senator has 
been so clearly describing has been in effect for many years in 





that provision of the law which makes possible the designation | 
of district judges all over the United States into the second cir- 
uit? 
, Mr. CUMMINS. The law which allows the district outeus | 
to be assigned to the second circuit is not very old, but I think 
it has given the highest satisfaction. The judges who have been 
assigned to the districts in New York have performed their 
duties in a way that commended them, I think, not only to the 
neople of New York, but to @#ll the people who are familiar with 
their work. 

(At this point Mr. Cumarns yielded the floor for the day.) 
Friday, March 31, 1922. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, when the Senate suspended 
the consideration of this bill some days ago I was considering | 
section 8 of the measure, and inasmuch as some time has | 
elapsed since the Senate had the matter under consideration, I | 
am tempted to and I will venture upon some repetition, but as 
little as possible. ‘ j 

This bill in its first section ptovides for the appointment of 19 | 
additional district judges of the United States. I had pointed | 
out, in my former observations, the districts in which these | 
additional judges were to be appointed and the circuits in which 
they are to be located. I do not think I need repeat what I | 
said on a former occasion with regard to the necessity of an 
additional judicial force in our judicial system; at least I will 
not reiterate what I said before with regard to the state of the 
various dockets throughout the country. 

If the report of the Attorney General, from which my sta- 
tistics have been taken, is to be relied upon, it must be assumed 
that there is very great need of additional judges, for we now 
present the spectacle of both criminal and civil cases remaining 
undisposed of for years at a time. Just now there are thousands 
of civil cases whieh ought to be speedily disposed of. There are 
even more criminal cases which the lowest conception of the | 
administration of justice requires shall be tried and judgments 
entered therein without delay. 

After pointing out what the bill proposes with regard to the 
appointment of additional judges, I had passed to section 3, as | 
I thought that logically it should be considered before we ap- 
proached the consideration of section 2. Section 3 contains the 
provisions which are believed to be necessary with regard to the 
designation of judges to perform their judicial duties beyond 
the districts for which they were originally appointed. 

A very considerable debate arose at this point in my discus- 
sion, and without referring to the general character of that de- 
bate, because there at once developed differences of opinion with 
respect to this part of the bill, I may say that it seems to be 
assumed that the bill proposed some very radical departure from 
the former poliey of the country with regard to the designation 
of judges to perform their duties outside their own districts, and | 
for the purpose of bringing my discussion to a close I take up | 
at this time the present law upon that subject. Some Senators 
Seeined to forget that we had any provision in our statutes au- 
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thorizing the appointment or designation of district judges and | 
other judges for work beyond their own districts, and I think I | 


ought to make the existing law upon that subject perfectly clear, 
in order that we may intelligently consider what additional 
authority is given for the designation of judges. 

Section 13 of the Judicial Code provides : 

When any district judge is prevented, by any disability, from holding 
any stated or appointed term of his district court, and that fact is made 
to appear by the certificate of the clerk, under the seal of the court, to 
any circuit judge of the cireuit in which the district lies, or, in the ab- 


sence of ali the circuit judges, to the circuit justice of the circuit in | 


which the district lies, any such cireuit judge or justice may, if in his 
judgment the public interests so require, designate and appoint the 
judge of any other district in the same circuit to hold said court and to 
Gunns all the judicial duties of the judge so disabled during such 
disability. 


Thus, as Senators will observe, in the case of the disability of | 


a district judge to continue his duties a cireuit judge may desig- 
hate some other district judge to hold court in the district of the 
disabled judge, but it will also be observed that it must be within 
the circuit in which the home district of the disabled judge lies, 
I proceed : 

Whenewer it shall be certified by any such cirenit judge, or, in his 
absence, by the circuit justice of the circuit in which the district lies, 
that for any sufficient reason it is impracticable to designate and ap- 
point a judge of another district within the circuit to perform the duties 
of such disabled judge. the Chief Justice— 

I want Senators to remark that, because it will become a 
point of argument, and possibly of difference, when we come to 
consider the bill now before us— 

; The Chief Justice may, if in his judgment the public interests so 
require, designate and appoint the judge of any i 

circuit to hold said court and to discharge all the judicial duties of 
the judge so disabled during such disability. Such appointment shall 
be filed in the clerk’s office and entered on the minutes of the said dis- 


istrict in another , 
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trict court, and a certified copy thereof, under the seal of the court 
shall be transmitted by the clerk to the judge so designated and 


| appointed, 


I want to emphasize the provisions of this section of the 


| statute. In the event of disability the circuit judge of the cir- 


cuit may designate a district judge to supply the place of the 
disabled judge, but that designation must fall within the circuit 
within which the district lies, and when it is desired to designate 
a district judge for work beyond the circuit in which his dis- 
trict is, then the designation is to be made by the Chief Justice 
of the United States. I will point out a little later or more 
fully just wherein the proposed bill enlarges this authority. 
But the distinctive characteristic of the section I have just read 
is that there must exist disability on the part of the district 
judge whose place is to be supplied. 
Section 14 of the judicial code provides—and mark this: 


When, from the accumulation or urgency of business in any district 
court, the public interests require the designation and appointment here- 
inafter provided, and the fact is made to appear by the certificate of 


| the clerk, under the seal of the court, to any cireuit ~— of the cir- 


cuit in which the district lies, or, in the absence of the circuit 
judges, to the circuit justice of the circuit in which the district lies, 
such circuit judge or justice may designate and appoint the judge of 
any other district in the same circuit to have and exercise within the 
district first named the same powers that are vested in the judge 
thereof. Pach of the said district judges may, in case of such appoint- 
ment, hold separately at the same time a distriet court in such distric 
= cena the judicial duties of the district judge therein. (53 
at. Li . 


It will be noted that this section provides for the very condi- 
tion which we are attempting to guard against or to remedy in 
the present bill; that is, when there is an accumulation or 
urgency of business, the circuit judge may appoint any district 
judge to perform his judicial duties beyond his own district, 


| but in the same circuit. So much we have provided in the pend- 


ing bill. 

Seetion 15 provides: 

If all the circuit judges a: the circuit justice are absent from the 
circuit, or are unable to exevute the provisions of either of the two 
preceding sections, or if the district judge so designated is disabled or 
neglects to hold the court and transact the business for which he is 
designated, the clerk of the district court shall certify the fact to the 
Chief Justice of the United States, who may thereupon designate ani 
appoint in the manner aforesaid the judge of any district within such 
circuit or within any other circuit; and said appointment shall be 
transmitted to the clerk and be acted upon by him as directed in the 
preceding section. (36 Stat. L. 1089.) 

Section 16 simply continues the power for making changes 
from time to time. 

Section 17 provides: 

It shall be the duty of the senior cireuit judge then present in the 
cireuit. whenever in his judgment the public interest so requires, to 
designate and appoint, in the manner and with the powers provided 
in section 14, the distriet judge of any judicial district within his cir- 
cuit to hold a district court in the place or in aid of any other district 
judge within the same circuit. (36 Stat. L. 1089.) 

That means, of course, that the senior circuit judge may des- 
ignate one of his associates to perform the duties of a district 
judge whenever the public interests so require. 

Section 18 provides: 

Sec. 18. Whenever, in the judgment of the senior circuit judge of the 
cireuit in which the district lies, or of the circuit justice assigned to 
such circuit, or of the Chief Justice, the public interest shall require, 
the said judge, or associate justice, or Chief Justice shall designate 
and appoint any circuit judge of the cirewit to hold said district court. 
(36 Stat L. 1089.) 

These are the general provisions of the Judicial Code with re- 
gard to the designation of judges to hold courts in other places 
than those in which they ordinarily hold courts 

We have one special act which applies to the subject. In 
1913 there was passed an act which applies only to the second 
judicial circuit. I assume that it was made applicable to that 
cireuit alone because of the tremendous accumulation of busi- 
ness in and about New York City. I read that part of it which 
seems to be pertinent: 

Whenever it shall be certified by the senior circuit judge of the sec- 
ond cireuit, or, in his absence, by the circuit justice of said circuit, 
that on account of the accumulation or urgency of business in any dis- 
trict court in said circuit it is impracticable to designate and appoint 
a sufficient number of district judges of other districts within said cir- 
euit to relieve such accumulation or urgency of business, the Chief 
Justice may, if in his judgment the public interests so require, desig- 
nate and appoint the judge of any district court in another circuit to 
hold a district court within the said second circuit, and to have and 
exercise within the district te which he is so assigned the same pow- 
ers that are vested in the judge thereof: Provided, That such judge so 
designated and appointed shall have consented in writing te such des- 
ignation and appointment; And provided further, That the senior cir- 
cuit judge of the circuit within which such judge so designated and 
appointed resides shall certify in wmting that the business of the dis- 
trict of such judge shall not suffer thereby. Such appointment shall 
be filed in the clerk‘s office and entered on the minutes of the said 
district court— 


And so forth. 
The thing that I wish to emphasize with regard to this spe- 
cial act is that we have not, in the bill now before us, enlarged 
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the powers of the Chief Justice further than to give him the 
right to designate or assign district judges to any of the cir- 
cuits of the United States, precisely as in 1913 we gave him 
the power to assign district judges to any point in the second 
circuit. That is the substance of the additional power that we 
have given to the Chief Justice. 

The pending bill differs from the special act in another re- 
spect. We have eliminated that part of the existing law which 
requires the consent of the designated judge. In every other 
respect there is no essential difference between the powers of 
the Chief Justice under the bill now proposed and the existing 
law relating to the second circuit. 

I take up now, Mr. President, for very brief consideration 
the amendments which we have proposed to the law which I 
have just read. They are all in section 3 of the pending bill. 
I will comment upon them as I read them: 

Src. 3. That sections 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18— 

Which are the sections I have just read— 
as amended by the act of October 3, 1913— 

I have also read that act or its material parts— 
of the Judicial Code, be amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 13. (1) A district judge for a district may be designated to 
act in another district or the same circuit— 

Senators will remark that there ‘is a typographical error at 
that point which I will ask the Senate presently to correct. The 
word “or” should be “ of.” 
another district of the same circuit 
thereto)— 

(a) In the place of a district judge who is physically or mentally 
unable for the time being to perform his duties or who is to be neces- 
sarily absent from his district. 

It will be noted that the only change we make in the present 
law so far as this paragraph is concerned is that we add the 
provision “ or who is or who is to be necessarily absent from his 
district.” I am sure that there can be no reasonable objection 
to the addition of that contingency for assignment or designa- 
tion. 

(b) In aid of a district judge who on account of the accumulation 
and urgency of business is unable to perform speedily all the work of 
his district. 

There is practically no change whatever as compared with 
the present law in that paragraph. 

(c) In aid of a district judge when the public interests so require. 

That is no enlargement upon the existing law. 

(2) Such designation shall be made by the senior circuit judge 
whenever he is satisfied that conditions (a), (b), or (c)— 

And I have just read those conditions— 
exists and that the designation can be carried out without such 
prejudice to the regular work of the designated judge as to make it 
inadvisable. 

The last phrase in that paragraph is added, but it is for the 
further protection of the home district and certainly no one 
can object to that. 

Sec. 14. (1) A circuit judge may be designated to act as district 
judge in any district of his circuit or of attached territory in any case 
where a district judge might be so designated. 

That is not essentially different from the present law. 

(2) Such designation may be made by the senior circuit judge (who 
may designate himself) whenever he is satisfied that the occasion there- 
fore exists and that the public interests so require. 


That is simply a better and more complete expression of the 
thought of the existing law. 


3. This section shall apply to the circuit judges formerly compris- 
ing the Commerce Court. 


(including territory attached 


That is substantially provided for in the present law—imper- 
fectly, it is true; but it is provided for completely, so far as the 
second circuit is concerned. This is to be done in case— s 
. Sa senior circuit judge of the aided district shall certify to 


ief Justice of the United States that the public interests require 
the designation of an additional judge or judges in such district ana 
bi ll ence to supply the need from among the judges of his 

(b) The senior circuit Judge of the circuit of the home district shal) 
certify to the Chief Justice of the United States that neither the busi- 
ness of that district nor of other districts in that circuit will suffer by 
the proposed designation. 

Here are the conditions upon which district judges may be 
designated for the performance of judicial labor in other cir- 
cuits than their own. In my opinion we have surrounded this 
power with some safeguards which are not found in the 
statute as it now exists. They are not found even in the 
special act which was passed with regard to the second circuit, 
The bill further provides: 

(2) Such designation may be made by the Chief Justice if, in his 
judgment, the public interests so require. 

That does not give the Chief Justice any higher -authority 
than he now has, except that it covers a broader field. It gives 
the Chief Justice the same authority with regard to all the 
circuits of the United States that he now has completely with 
regard to the second circuit, but he can not exercise that power 
unless the senior circuit judge of the home district—that is, 
the district from which the district judge is to be taken, and 
the senior circuit judge of the district to which aid is to be 
given—shall certify to the matters and things contained in 
paragraphs (a) and (b). 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator to yield to me for a 
question. Under subdivision (a), for instance, will the senior 
circuit judge of the district where aid is needed simply certify 
that there is need of the aid of an additional judge in that 
district generally, or will he certify that there is need of the 
aid of an additional judge and point out what judge and from 
what district he wants him to come, or will he simply certify 
that there is need of an additional judge in a certain district: 
and then is it for the Chief Justice to call on some senior circuit 
judge in some other circuit to ascertain whethere or not he 
could spare from that circuit a district judge, and then certify 
the district judge? 

How will the Chief Justice be able to designate a particular 
judge from a certain circuit to be sent to a given district 
unless there is some specification as to the judge? 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The practical application of this bill, if 
it becomes a law, will be found in section 2, to which I am 
shortly to refer. Necessarily, even at the present time, there 
must be some communication between the Chief Justice and 
the senior circuit judge in order to reach a conclusion with 
regard to the need of additional help in a particular district. 
At the same time there must be some communication between 
the Chief Justice and the senior circuit judge of the circuit 
from which the judge is to be taken in order to ascertain 
whether, without injury to the public service, that judge may 
be taken from that circuit, and from what particular district 
he shall be taken in order to best serve the public interest. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what I have in mind; that sec- 
tion 2 authorizes the Chief Justice “if, in his judgment, the 
public interests so require” to make the designation. It may 
be in the practical working out of the act these communications 
will develop the need and how the need may be supplied; 


This is new in the present bill, and it ought to be explained, | but in subdivision (a) all that is required as to a circuit 


although possibly it is very clear to all Senators. A few years 
ugo we created a court known as the Commerce Court. It was 
in existence a short time and was then abolished. The judges 
who comprised that court were circuit judges of the United 
States, and the bill which abolished the court provided that the 


circuit judges who composed the Commerce Court should be | 


assigned to the several circuits for judicial work in those cir- 
euits. One of the judges was impeached, as we all know, which 
left four judges of that court, and they have been assigned to 
the several circuits. There is one assigned to the second cir- 
cuit, one to the seventh circuit, as I remember, one to the fourth 
circuit, and one to the eighth circuit. The purpose of the para- 
graph which I have just read is to subject these judges to the 
same obligation in the way of designation and assignment as 
the judges who were regularly appointed as circuit judges and 
who compose the circuit court of appeals. 


Sec. 15. (1) A district judge of a district (called herein the home 
district) may be designated to act in any district of another circuit or 
its attached territory (called herein the aided district) in place of or 
in aid of a judge thereof in case— 





that is in need of an additional district judge is that the 
senior circuit judge shall certify to the Chief Justice that 
there is such a need. The bill does not point out how it is 
to be supplied or from what circuit a designation is to be made, 
or anything of the kind. The Chief Justice is given authority 
to make the designation; but how will he know from which 
circuit to make the designation unless he follows that up by 
inquiring in the different circuits? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That may only be ascertained by pre- 
liminary communication between the Chief Justice and the 
senior circuit judges of the two Gistricts which are concerned. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to 
answer the inquiry of the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The bill grants broad and unlimited discre- 
tion to the Chief Justice to select from the circuit the judge 
whom he wishes to select. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I take it, Mr. President, that it would be 
unnecessary to put into the bill specific provisions with regard 
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to every step that must be taken in order to. provide for the ex- 
ercise of the power which we have given to the Chief Justice; 
put, as [ remarked, that is one of the impertant reasons support- 
ing section 2, to which, as I understand, my friend from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Suupnps] is not devotedly attached ; but we will dis- 
cuss that later. 

I now read paragraph (3), of section 15, which is as follows: 

(3) For the purposes of this section the District of Columbia is to be 
deemed one of the districts which may be aided and: likewise a circuit, 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia is to be deemed a district 
court to which designations may be made, the justices of the court of 
appeals as circuit judges, and tke chief justice thereof as the senior. 

The application of that paragraph lies here: Judges of the 
district court, and in some cases of the circuit court, may be 
designated for judicial work in the District of Columbia, and 
judges may be brought, I assume, from any part of the country 
to aid the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in the work 
which has accumulated in this District; but it is to. be observed 
that there is no power given to assign the judges of the Supreme 


Court of the District of Columbia to labor beyond the District |» 


of Columbia. 

Sec. 16. (1) The designation provided for by sections 13, 14, and 15 
shall be in writing, signed by the judge or justice designating, and shall 
specify the district aided, the judge designated, and the period of 
service. 

I will not read the remainder of section 3, because I assume 
that there will be found no objection to the remaining parts 
of that section. It simply embraces what might be called the 
administrative portions of the proposed law and provides for 
presenting and preserving the evidence which shows that a 
judge doing his work in a particular place has authority under 
this proposed act to do it. 

Section 4 of the bill proposes to create a new circuit judge 
for the fourth circuit. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Before the Senator leaves the provisions 
of the bill which he has been discussing, authorizing the Chief 
Justice to designate judges to sit in different parts of the 
United States, I desire to ask him whether he thinks that 
power is necessary? The Senator will bear in mind other pro- 
visions of the bill creating 19 new judges to relieve the conges- 
tion which it was expected the Chief Justice would relieve by 
assigning judges; and; in addition to those 19, the Senator will 
also bear in mind there are amendments now pending, I be- 
lieve, providing for six or eight other judges. If this bill shall 
pass, there will be some 25 judges, and therefore there will be 
no necessity of giving this great and unlimited and dangerous 
power to the Chief Justice to send judges around to try par- 
ticular cases at particular places: I repeat my question, how- 
ever, which is, If the appeintment of the 19 or 25 new judges 
which are asked for shall be authorized, will there be any 
necessity of giving this additional pewer to the Chief Justice? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think that section 3, amend- 
ing the several seetions of the Judicial Code, is very desirable, 
even though we add no judge to our judicial foree, I think that 
section is a great improvement in phraseology, and in its effect 
and in its administrative provisions, if you please, it is very 
much better than the present law; but I,quite agree that if we 
had added no district judges to our system, in all probability 
section 3 would not have been considered necessary. However, 
inasmuch as we are adding very materially to our judicial force, 
it seems to be wise at the same time to revise these sections of 
the code. So far as the power of the Chief Justice is concerned, 


however, there is no considerable or appreciable addition to that | 


power. There is one great change, and that is that when as- 
signing judges to the second circuit under the existing law we 
must have their assent to the designation, whereas if section 3 is 
passed as it is now their assent will be unnecesary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, does not the Senator see that 
there is a great change here in our judicial system, partaking 
of a military feature, in that we have a staff and chief of staff 
for the judiciary, and provide for the staff to be called to Wash- 
ington to meet, and the chief of staff, the Chief Justice, will 
assign these men? Is not that an entire change in the system? 
Does it not partake of a military feature that we ought not to 
bring into force in connection with the judicial system? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think not. I am utterly unable to per- 
ceive any approach to a military system. The complete inde- 
pendence, the complete separation of the judicial system from all 
other departments of the Government, are preserved in this law 
even more sedulously than in the existing law. 

I think my friend from North Carolina has one of those beau- 
tiful imaginations which are able to conjure up parallelg where 
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they do net exist. No; I am bound to say to the Senator from 
North Carelina that I have ne such apprehension, and do not 
find: in this bill any such suggestion. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. [I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to say that I differ with the 
Senator’s: statement that the complete separation of powers is 
preserved in this bill. On the contrary, I will undertake to 
show that they are very much confused, and that it is proposed 
to give the Chief Justice both legislative and executive pow- 
ers; but that really is not the question F rose to discuss. As 
to an analogy of this to the military organization, what does 
the Senator think about its being copied after the system now 
prevailing in England, in which the Lord High Chancellor is 
the head of the judiciary? Chief Justice Taft, in his evidence 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House, testifying in be- 
half of this bill, said that he was the executive head of the 
judiciary. Now, the Lord High Chancellor of England is both 
a judicial and a political officer. He goes in and out with an 
administration. Are we not somewhat copying after the system 
in England in creating a pelitical as well as a judicial head 
of the Federal judiciary? ° 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President; IT see no similarity at 
all; and I must dissent from the statement of the Senator from 
Tennessee and declare, as far as my mind can comprehend the 
question, that under existing law the Chief Justice does not 
perform any legislative function, nor does the Chief Justice 
or any other judge perform any executive function, properly 
speaking. The Supreme Court of the United States appeints its 
clerk. It may be that the Senator from Tennessee has in mind 
that that is an objectionable executive function. Bvery district 
judge appeints the clerk of his district. That appointment must 
be made by some one, and I take it that the fact that appoint- 
ments of that eharacter are made by judges dees not indicate 
that our judiciary is attempting to intrude itself upon either 
the legislative or the executive branches of the Government. 

The appointment of a clerk by a court, while it has some 
exeeutive characteristics, is not, properly speaking, an executive 
function; and that is true, of course, of all the officers that 
may be necessary to make up a completed system. I reply 
further to the Senator from Tennessee that this bill does not 
give to the Chief Justice a single function or a single power 
that he does not already have in character. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, we will disagree about that; 
but I want to refer to the statement the Senator made awhile 
ago that the appointment of a clerk was not an executive func- 
tion. My recollection of the authorities is that all appoint- 
ments to office are, in strictness, executive acts—executive func- 
tions. That is so stated in the textbooks upon the subject of 
the separation of powers. They all lay down that rule; but 
our constitutions, both Federal and State, do not follow that 
strict division of power but authorize the appointing power 
to be vested in judges and in legislative departments, and, of 
course, we are bound by the constitutiens. As to the appoint- 
ment of clerks by Federal judges, that is authorized by the 
Constitution. It is executive but it is eonstitutional. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree entirely with the Senator from 
Tennessee; and it may be remembered that in my suggestion 
L said that the appointment of a clerk is an act of an executive 
character, but when performed by a judge—authorized, of 
course, by the law—it does not constitute an invasion of the 
executive branch of the Government or an invasion of the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Beeause authorized by the Constitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure the Senator from Tennessee and 
I will agree upon that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly; but that particular authority of 
the judiciary is conferred by the Constitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It, of course, is conferred by the Constitu- 
tion, or it could not be done and would not be done. 

I was remarking, when interrupted by the Senator from 
Tennessee, that the fourth section of this bill provides for an 
additional circuit judge for the fourth circuit. Senators will 
recall the composition of the fourth circuit. It consists of the 
States of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and West Virginia. This circuit never has had but two regular 
circuit judges. It is the only circuit in the United States 
whieh had not been previously provided with at least three 
eircuit judges. You all know that the circuit judges constitute 
the circuit court of appeals; and until Judge Knapp, who was 
formerly a member of the commerce court, was assigned to 
the fourth circuit, that circuit had but two judges. The com- 
mittee was of the opinion that the business in that circuit and 
the conditions which surround it entitled it te a third circuit 
judge, and section 4 so provides. 
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I now approach the part of the bill which has seemed to 
alarm some of my friends upon whose judgment I usually con- 
fidently rely, but which, as it seems to me, is not only a desir- 
able part of the bill but, I think, it is a necessary part of the 
bill if the distribution of our judges throughout the country 
in onder to accomplish more perfectly than is now being done 
their judicial work shall be successful. I will take the liberty 
of reading it. Allow me first, however, to remind Senators that 
section 3 of the bill, as well as the present law, imposes the duty 
of designation upon two classes of judges. When district judges 
are to be designated within their respective circuits, the senior 
circuit judge executes that duty. When district judges are to 
be designated to points beyond their respective circuits, the 
chief justice is to perform that task. 

I want Senators to remember that this division of authority— 
and it is a necessary division of authority—requires absolutely, 
and by virtue of its own arrangement, some kind of consulta- 
tion between the circuit judges and the Chief Justice. The 
inquiry of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] made that 
very clearly apparent. When the Chief Justice has the au- 
thority to take a judge from a circuit and assign him to duty 
outside the ciecuit, and the senior circuit judge of that circuit 
has the authority to take a district Judge and assign him for 
duty within the circuit, in order to avoid conflict there must 
necessarily be a consultation between the Chief Justice and the 
circuit judges. This consultation might be carried on—I con- 
cede that—by correspondence. It could be done by correspond- 
ence, but it will not be as well and as efficiently done through 
correspondence as it will if carried on in the way set out in 
section 2, and that section I proceed to read: 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Chief Justice of the United 
States, or, in case of his disability, of one of the other justices of the 
Supreme Court, in order of their seniority, as soon as may be after the 
passage of this act, and annually thereafter, to summon to a conference 
on the last Monday in September at Washington, or at such other time 
and place in the United States as the Chief Justice, or, in case of his 
disability, any of said justices in order of their seniority, may desig- 
nate, the senior circuit judge of each circuit. If any of said senior 
cireuit judges is unable to attend, the Chief Justice, or, in case of his 
disability, any justice of the Supreme Court in the order of seniority, 
may nominate any other circuit or district judge belonging to the cir- 
cuit whose senior circuit judge is unable to attend, that each circuit 
may adequately be represented at said conference. 

it shall be the duty of every senior or other circuit or district judge 
to attend such conference, and to remain throughout its proceedings, 
and to advise as to the needs of his circuit and as to any matters in 
respect of which the administration of justice in the courts of the 
United States may be improved. 

It shall be the duty of the senior district judge of each district court 
of the United States to make, on or before the 1st day of August of 
each year, a report to the senior circuit judge as to the condition of 
the business in his district and a recommendation as to what additional 
judicial force, if any, is needed to dispose of the business of such dis- 
trict with reasonable dispatch. 

That provision is made in order that each circuit judge may 
come to the conference fully informed with regard to the state 
of the business in every district in his circuit. Now, speaking 
of the district judge, it provides: 

It shall not be sufficient for him merely to state in his report the 
cases as shown upon the docket of the court, but, after investigation, 
he shall express his best judgment as to the condition of business exist- 
ing or likely to arise in his court during the ensuing year. The senior 
circuit judge, or, in his absence, a judge representing the circuit at the 
conference, shall present such reports to the conference, with a sum- 
mary thereof, and his comments thereon. 

If this part of the bill becomes a law, there will then be a 
conference of all the cireuit judges, together with the Chief Jus- 
tice, and each of those circuit judges will be armed with a com- 
plete report of the state of the business in every district in his 
eircuit. They will come prepared to confer in an intelligent 
way, looking to the dispatch of judicial business everywhere 
throughout the country. I read again: 


The Attorney General shall, upon the request of the Chief Justice, 
report to such conference on matters relating to the business of the 
several courts of the United States, with particular reference to causes 
or proceedings in which the United States may be a party. 

The Attorney General makes his report only upon the request 
of the Chief Justice. It would be a very appropriate thing al- 
ways to make that report, because so large a part of the busi- 
ness pending in the various district courts throughout the coun- 
try, and in the circuit courts of appeals as well, is business in 
which the United States is interested; that is, it consists of 
causes to which the United States is a party. I continue read- 
ing: 

The said conference shall be presided over by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, or, in case of his disability, by any justice of the 
Supreme Court in the order of seniority. 

Said conference shall make a comprehensive survey of the conditions 
of business in the courts of the United States and prepare plans and 
schedules for the assignment and transfer of judges to or from circuits 
or districts where the state of the docket or the condition of business 
indicates the need therefor, and shall submit such suggestions to the 
various courts as may seem in the interest of uniformity and expedi- 
tion of business. 


Instead of having occasional and disjointed and disconnected 
communications between the Chief Justice and the various 
circuit judges, we have provided for a meeting at which the 
requirements of all the districts can be considered and com- 
pared, and if it is necessary to designate judges for work out- 
side their districts, it can be done with some comprehension of 
the real needs of the country, and it can be done in no other 
way. 

I appeal to the good sense of Senators, and ask them if they 
were members of the judicial force and wanted to distribute 
that force throughout the country so that the greatest efficiency 
could be secured, would they not insist upon a consultation 
which would disclose these needs? The needs can not be con- 
sidered in their absolute sense. They must be considered 
in their comparative sense. A great many of the courts, at 
least when they give their account of the business pending 
before them, will indicate that they need additional force, but 
there must be a comparison of these necessities, so that the 
public welfare may be most certainly promoted. 

The last paragraph of this section is as follows: 

The Chief Justice and each justice or Judge summoned to and attend- 
ing said conference shall be allowed his actual expenses of travel and 
his necessary expenses for subsistence, not to exceed $10 per day, which 
payments shall be made by the marshal of the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon the written certificate of the Chief Justice. 

I have read section 2 in its entirety, and will not comment 
upon it further than to say that it does not increase the power 
of the Chief Justice in any respect. It simply enables the Chief 
Justice to do the work which has been committed to him in sec- 
tion 3 more understandingly than he otherwise could perform 
it. It does not add to or take from the authority of the senior 
circuit judges in any form. They are left with exactly the sume 
authority that section 3 reposes in them, but it does enable these 
circuit judges, comparing the needs of their circuits with the 
needs of other circuits, in a conference of which every senior 
circuit judge is a member, to arrange the designations or the 
assignments so that the maximum judicial work will be per- 
formed. 

I am utterly unable to understand the objection to this section. 
I can understand how great differences of opinion may arise 
upon the first section of the bill. Some may think we do not 
need any additional judicial force. Some may honestly and 
sincerely believe that we do not need so large an addition to the 
number of our judges as is provided in that section. Others 
may believe that we need to add still more circuit judges for 
the reasonable dispatch of the business which comes before 
them, All these things I can understand, but I can not under- 
stand how Senators who believe that there ought to be addi- 
tional judges, and who believe that by reason of population and 
commerce and all other conditions out of which litigation grows 
there are some communities or localities of the United States 
which are deprived of sufficient judicial force, and therefore that 
assignment or designation is necessary from one district to 
another or from one circuit to another, can possibly object to 
the provisions of section 2, which are simply intended and the 
only purpose of which is to make the provisions of section 3 
intelligently workable. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to further continue my discus- 
sion of the bill at this time, but before it is taken up by other 
Senators I would like to have the opportunity of perfecting the 
amendment of the committee in the nature of a substitute by 
making some minor amendments which have appeared to be 
necessary since the bill left the committee. 

On page 13, line 14, I move that the word “or” be stricken 
out and that the word “ of” be substituted in lieu thereof, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In line 2, page 15, I move to strike out the 
word “by,” which is used twice through a typographical error, 
so that that line would read, “in that circuit will suffer by the 
proposed designation.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In line 16, page 16, there is a misprint, The 
word used is “ cout,” if that be a word. 1 move to strike it out 
and to insert the word “ court.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In lines 2 and 3, page 17, I move to strike 
out the words “the chief justice or associate justice allotted 
to that circuit, or by.” That is simply a repetition of languag 
found in another place in the bill. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In line 8, page 17, I move to strike out the 
words “ this section or.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In line 22, page 17, after the word “ ap- 
pointed,” I move to strike out the comma an@ insert a period. 





The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. CUMMINS. With these suggestions, Mr. President, I 
give way to other Senators, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa who 
has charge of this bill and I differ widely upon pretty nearly 
every proposition that is presented in this bill. We disagree 
as to the constitutionality of certain provisions of the bill 
vesting very large and unprecedented powers in the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States over the judges of the circuit courts of 
appeal and the judges of the district courts of the United 
States. 

We differ as to the propriety and the policy of the provisions 
for the mobilization of the Federal judiciary with the Chief 
Justice as commander in chief. We differ as to the necessity of 
designating judges from one circuit to hold court in another 
circuit, as I believe there are ample judges now to dispose of 
all the business in the district courts of the United States with- 
out such designation. Certainly if the number of judges is in- 
creased, as proposed by the bill, there will be no necessity of 
designating a district judge from one circuit to another, and 
the provisions giving these vast powers to the Chief Justice, 
both executive and legislative in character, will be wholly un- 
necessary and inadvisable. 

We differ entirely upon the statement made by the Senator 
from Iowa when he began his presentation of the bill upon a 
former day, that there was a shocking condition in the Fed- 
eral courts of the United States, that there were thousands of 
‘ases that could not be tried, that there was a congestion of | 
both civil and criminal business, and that there was a demand 
for a large increase of judges, although the Senator said in 
his personal opinion there was no such increase demanded us is 
provided in the bill as reported to the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, as we differ so widely, I wish to go at 
some length into the general principles that control legislation 
of this character before I come directly to the provisions of 
the bill. I am led to do this because I believe the bill is of a 
inmost revolutionary character. I believe it contains the gerins, 
at the least, of the most serious assault that has ever been made 
upon the integrity and independence of the judiciary of the 
country. I believe that I can demonstrate that by analyzing the 
provisions of the various bills from which this one was finally 
formulated. 

Mr. President, the legislation which the Senate is now con- 
sidering did not originate with the Congress. The bill first 
introduced in the Senate was prepared under the direction of | 
the Attorney General, with the approval of the Chief Justice, 
and those high officers advocated its passage before the Com- | 
inittees on the Judiciary of the Senate and the House of Rep- | 
resentatives. 

The bill now under discussion closely follows that bill in | 
many important particulars, and contains provisions which have | 
a dangerous tendency, conflict seriously with the spirit if not! 
the letter of the Constitution and the long-established policy of | 
the Congress concerning the judiciary, and are revolutionary | 
in their character. 

Mr. President, the American people have been afflicted for | 
some years with a mania for changing their form of govern- 
nent, its organic and statutory laws, its matchless common- 
law jurisprudence, the accumulated wisdom of centuries, and 
the great traditional policies established by the fathers, under | 
the beneficial and successful administration of which our people | 
have been happy and prosperous and our country grown great 
and powerful. This compelling desire for innovation approaches 
i great national disease. It has not been confined to the radi- | 
cals of foreign birth who give utterance to their seditious and 
treasonable views in public meetings and certain publications 
of more or less general circulation. It has affected some of 
our public men and has appeared in legislative proposals and | 
in the coloring and tendency of legislative and judicial pro- 
nouncements with greater or less virulence. It has among cer- 
tain classes assumed the form of proposals for the overthrow 
of our Government by violence and bloodshed, but its most | 
dangerous form are pacific measures to be written into law 
which in the end mean peaceful revolution and the destruction 
of the wisest system and scheme of government ever invented | 
and put into operation in any age. This pestilential malady | 
has recently developed in most unexpected places, and, I regret 
to say, is now directed against the independence of the judi- 
clary. 

The Constitution of our country and the great principles | 
guiding those who framed it are, I am aware, familiar to Sena- 
tors, and ordinarily it is a useless consumption of time to dis- 
cuss them; but it has been well said that when contemplating | 
changes in our organic, statutory, or common law it is always | 
useful to refer to elementary principles that we may have them | 
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| priate to its own department and no others. 


} will 


farewell address, said: “The spirit of encroachment tends to con- 

| solidate the powers of all governments in one, and thus to create, what- i 

ever the form of government, a real despotism.” f 
Madison, in the Federalist, wrote: “ The accumulation of all powers, k 


| checked and restrained and any degree of freedom preserved.” 
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in mind in providing for what are supposed to be defects in the 
law and proper remedies for those defects. 

The great corner stone of our form of government and the 
keystone of its organic structure is the principle requiring the 
separation of the powers of Government—the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial—into three great coordinate and 
independent departments to be exercised by the particular de- 4 
partment in which the powers are vested, without interference : 

7 


from the other departments and through different persons and 
officers. This division and separation of powers constitutes the 
great checks and balances of ouz system of government, which 
it is conceded have saved us from executive usurpation and 
despotism, tyranny of legislative majorities, preserved the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary, and contributed more than any other 
principle to the stability and permanence of our institutions and (a 
the protection of the civil and political rights of the people. 

Mr. Justice Miller summed up the merits of the principle of 
the separation of the powers of government under our system 
in the case of Kilbourn v. Thompson (108 U. S. 188) as 
strongly as ever has been done by any jurist. The justice there 
says: 


SS ee ee 


It is believed to be one of the chief merits of the American system 
of written constitutional law that all powers intrusted to the Govern- 


ment, whether State or National, are divided into the three grand de- t 
artments—the executive, the legislative, and the judicial; that the a 
unctions appropriate to each of these branches of Government shall be a 
vested in a separate body of public servants, and that the perfection of 4 
the system requires that the lines which separate and divide these de- H 
partments shall be broadly and clearly defined. It is also essential 4 
to the successful working of the system that the persons intrusted a 
with power in any one of these branches shall not be permitted to en- } 
croach upon the powers confided to the others, but that each shall by a 


the law of its creation be limited to the exercise of the powers appro- 


I will also read the opening paragraph of the chapter upon 
the separation of powers, found in Willoughby on the Constitu- a 
tion, where the principle, its importance, and the far-reaching 
consequences of confusing the executive, the judicial, and legis- 4 
lative powers and allowing individuals of one of these depart- 
ments to exercise the powers of another department, are stated 
concretely and forcefully : 


A fundamental principle of American constitutional jurisprudence, 
accepted alike in the public law of the Federal Government and of the 
States, is that, so far as the requirements of efficient administration 
permit, the exercise of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
powers are to be vested in separate and independent organs of govern- 
ment. The value of this principle or practice in protecting the gov- 
erned from arbitrary and oppressive acts on the part of those in political 
authority has never been questioned since the time of autocratic royal 
rule in England. That the doctrine should govern the new constitu- 
tional system established in 1780 was not doubted. Washington, in his 


legislative, executive, and judicial, in the same hands, whether of one, 
a few, or many; whether hereditary, self-appointed, or elective, may 
justly be pronounced the very definition of tyranny.” John Adams 
wrote: “It is by balancing one of these three powers against the other 
two that the efforts in human nature toward tyranny can alone be 
And 
Hamilton asserted: “I agree that there is no liberty if the powers of 
judging be not separated from the legislative and executive powers.” 
Webster states the same doctrine when he says: “ The separation of the 
so far as practicable and the preserva- 
tion of clear lines between them is the fundamental idea in the crea- 
tion of all of our constitutions, and doubtless the continuance of regu- 
lated liberty depends on maintaining these boundaries. 

*“ Under the influence of this doctrine most of the States in their first 
constitution incorporated what have since been known as ‘ distributing 
clauses.’ Thus Massachusetts in her constitution, adopted in 1780, 
provided that ‘in the government of this Commonwealth the legisla- 
tive department shall never exercise the executive and judicial powers, 
or either of them; the executive shall never exercise legislative and 
judicial powers, or either of them; the judicial shall never exercise 
legislative and executive powers, or either of them; to the end that it 
may be a government of laws and not of men.” 


Mr. President, the abandonment of this great fundamental 
principle means either executive supremacy, legislative oli- 
garchy, or a judicial autocracy, any of which would be intoler- 
able. 

While it is perhaps too much to assert that one of the three 
coordinate departments is of greater importance than the others, ‘ 
yet it is generally conceded that the judiciary is the balance 
wheel of our system and the great bulwark of the liberties of 
the American people. If our Government is to last and our 
free institutions be preserved the judiciary must be upheld and 
kept separate and independent of the executive and legislative 
It is the citadel and guardian of the Constitution 
and has in the last analysis the supreme power of interpreting 
that great charter of our liberties. 

The courts come closer to the people than the other depart- 
ments. They protect and enforce their civil and political 
rights. They adjust their most intimate domestic relations. 
They protect the living and settle the estates of the dead. 
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They decide their contractual controversies and redress tres- 
passes to person and property. 

Placed apart and above political intrigue and strife, the 
blandishments and storms of popular faver and disfaver, and 
all struggles for partisan advantage and supremacy that beat 
upon the other departments, they have justly acquired and 
hold the contidence of the people to a greater extent than these 
departments. 

Daniel Webster, in discussing the judiciary in the House of 
Representatives, said : 

I look upon the judicial department of this Government as its main 
support. | am persuaded that the Union could not exist without. it. 
I shall oppose whatever I think calculated to disturb the fabrie of 
government, to unsettle what is settled, or to shake the faith of honest 
men in the stability of the laws, or the purity of their administration. 

The distinguished -Attorney General, Hon. Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, recently said in an able and eloquent public address in 
this city: 

I believe that this Government will stand as indestructible as our 
mighty hills and majestic mountains, and that there shall continue to 
flow from it benefits for our people as copious as the waters of our 
streams and rivers. I do not believe that any branch of our Govern- 
ment shall fail, but to the judiciary, more than to anything else, must 
we look for the preservation and perpetuation of our Government. A 
wise and courageous judiciary, resting on the confidence of the people, 
will save it from disintegration, revolution, and destruction. 

The Congress has no higher and more important duty than to 
guard, protect, and preserve the independence of the courts 
and the judges, and keep them absolutely free from all political 
and other hurtful influences. 

Chief Justice Marshall, in speaking of the independence of 
the judiciary in the Virginia. Convention in 1829, said: 

The judicial department comes home in its effects to every man’s 
fireside ; it passes on his property, his reputation, his life, his all. Is 
it not to the last degree important that. judges should be perfectly and 
completely independent, with nothing to control them but their God and 
their conscience? I have always thought from my eartiest youth till 
now that the greatest scourge an angry heaven ever inflicted upon an 
ungrateful and sinning people was an ignorant, a corrupt, or a de- 
pendent judiciary. 

I will again quote from Daniel Webster. In the Constitutional 
Convention of Massachusetts, 1820, speaking upon the same sub- 
ject, he said: 

There is nothing, after all, so important to individuals as the up- 
right administration of justice. This comes home to every man; life, 
liberty, reputation, property, all depend on this. No government does 
its duty to the people which does not make ample and stable provision 
for the exercise of this part of its powers. Nor is it enough that there 
are courts which will deal justly with mere private questions. We 
look to the judicial tribunal for protection against illegal or uncon- 
stitutional acts, from whatever quarter they may proceed. The courts 
of law, independent judges, and enlightened juries, are citadels of popu- 
lar liberty, as well as temples of private justice. The most essential 
rights connected with political liberty are there canvassed, discussed, 
and maintained; and if it should at any time so happen that these 
rights should be invaded, there is no remedy but a reliance on the 
courts to protect and vindicate them. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is, of course, the most 
important and powerful of all our courts. Its jurisdiction and 
powers and its successful judicature is beyond the comprehen- 
sion and grasp of the lawyers and statesmen of other nations. 
They have no court comparable to it. It has power to deter- 
mine when the exeeutive and legislative departments exceed 
their constitutional powers and limitations, and to declare their 
acts void. It has jurisdiction of sovereign States, and to deter- 
mine when their constitutions and legislative acts violate the 
Federal Constitution, and to review the judicial decisions of 
their highest courts when they concern the Federal Constitution 
and laws. It has jurisdiction of contreversies between the: sov- 
ereign States and between them and foreign Governments. Its 
jurisdiction also extends to controversies between individuals 
and corporations in a large number of most important matters, 

It has in numerous instances: so Wisely and justly determined 
and settled great questions which have shaken our Government 
to its very foundation and threatened to disrupt and destroy the 
Republie as to avert such disastrous consequences. 

It is the duty of the American people to uphold it in the high 
position the Constitution has placed it and keep it separate and 
apart from everything that would detract from. its purity and 
its power and the confidence in which the people hold it. This 
can only be done by guarding it from all encroachments, however 
small and however harmless they may seem, by the other de- 
partments, and from all the political influences which follow 
participation in executive, legislative, or political activities. It 
is equally important that it be kept within its. constitutional 
limitations. 

Mr. President, the dignity, the integrity, and the independence 
of the district courts and the circuit courts of appeals must also 
be protected and upheld. The district courts come close to the 
people, and there should not be even the shadow of dependence 
cast upon the judges presiding. in them. Subject to review for 
errors of law and fact that may be committed, their judges 


should be as free, untrammeled, and independent in tho 

and judgment as the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. They must not be made subservient to or de- 
pendent upon the favor of the judges of the higher eourts. The 
people's respect for them must not be lowered and their con- 
fidence in them must net be lessened if their efficiency in main- 


taining peace and order and the administration of justice is 
to be sustained. 


I wish here, at the risk of wearying the patience of the Senate 
and of being subject to servility of quotation, to again read 
from the great speech of Daniel Webster upon the importance 
of the judiciary in our governmental system and the great care 
that should be taken in shielding it from all influences that 
tend to lower it im the respect and confidence of the people: 


But of the judicial branch of the Government and of the instituti 
of the Supreme Court, as the head of that branch, I beg to say that 
no man can regard it with more respect and attachment than myself, 
It may have triends more able; it has none more sincere. No con- 
viction is deeper in my mind than that the maintenance of the judicia) 
power is essential and indispensable to the very being of this Govern- 
ment. The Constitution without it would be no constitution; the Gov- 
ernment, no government. I am deeply sensible, too, and, as I think, 
every man must be whose eyes have been open to what has passed 
around him for the last 20 years, that the judicial power is the pro- 
tecting power of the whole Government. ts position is upon the 
outer wall. Irom the very nature of things and the frame of the Con- 
stitution, it forms the point at which our different systems. ef govern- 
ment meet in collision, when collision unhappily exists. ‘By the abso- 
lute necessity of the case the members of the Supreme Court become 
judges of the extent of constitutional powers. They are, if I may so 
eall them, the great arbitrators between contending sovereignties. 
Hvery man is able to see how delicate and how critical must be the 
exercise of such powers in free and popular governments. Suspicion 
and jealousy are easily excited, under such circumstances, against a 
body, necessarily few in number and possessing by the Constitution a 
permanent tenure of office. While public men in more popular parts 
of the Government may escape without rebuke, notwithstanding they 
may sometimes act upon opinions which are not aceeptable, that 
impunity is not to be expected in behalf of judicial tribunais. It ean 
not but have attracted observation that in the history of our Govern 
ment the courts have not been able to avoid severe and sometimes angry 
complaint for giving their sanction to those public measures: which 
the representatives of the people had adopted without exciting par- 
ticular disquietude. Members of this and the other House of Congress, 
acting voluntarily and in the exercise of their general discretion, have 
enacted laws without incurring an uncommon degree of dislike or 
resentment; and yet, when those very laws have been brought before 
the court and the question of their validity has been distinctly raised, 
and is necessarily to be determined, the judges affirming the consti- 
tutional validity of such acts, although the occasion was forced upun 
them and they were absolutely bound to express the one opinion or the 
other, have, nevertheless, not escaped a severity of reproach bordering 
upon the very verge of denunciation. This experience, while it teaches 
us the dangers which environ this department, instructs us mest per- 
suasively in its importance. For its own security and the security of 
the other branches of the Government it requires such an extraordinary 
union of discretion and firmness, of ability and moderation, that noth- 
ing in the country is too distinguished for sober sense or too gifted 
with powerful talent to fill the situations belonging to it. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRDBSIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norrts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. There are so few Senators present to 
listen to the argument of the Senator from Tennessee that | 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. ‘ 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 





Ashurst Harris Nicholson Spencer 
Borah Heflin Norbeck Sterling 
Broussard Johnson Norris Sutherland 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Oddie Swanson 
Cameron Keyes Overman Townsend 
Capper King Page Trammell 
Caraway Ladd Phipps Underwood 
Colt Lenroot Poindexter Wadsworth 
Culberson Lodge Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins MeKinley Rawson Warren 
Dial MeNary Sheppard Watson, Ga 
Fletcher Moses Shields Weller 
France Nelson Shortridge Williams 
Hale New Simmons Willis 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that the following 
Senators are detained from the Senate in attendance upon the 
Committee on Finance: 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La For.erre], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dimti1ncHam], 
the Senator from Connecticut. [Mr. McLEAn], the Senater from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. CALpER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, what have these well-estab- 
lished policies, evident truths, and sound principles to do with 








the bill before the Senate, you may ask of me. I will go 
directly to that subject. 

The first bill introduced in the Senate and the House, in 
August, 1921, of the series of bills which the Committee on the 
Judiciary considered before finally reporting the one before the 
Senate, prepared under the direction of the Attorney General, 
and which he and the Chief Justice approved and appeared 
before the Senate and House committees and advocated, in my 
opinion violated the spirit, if agt the letter, of the constitu- 
tional separation of the powers of government, and certainly 
the long-established policy of the Congress in the creation of 
district judges, and is the most serious assault that has been 
made upon the purity, integrity, and independence of the judi- 
ciary in many years. 

While some of the most obnoxious provisions of that bill do 
not appear in the present bill, I will briefly refer to them as 
showing the radical changes and innovations which it was pro- 
posed to make in our judicial system, which after all in a 
milder degree are reflected and appear in the provisions of the 
bill reported, to which I will come later. 

That bill, Mr. President, by section 1 provided for the crea- 
tion of 18 judges, 2 from each of the 9 judicial circuits, to 
be known, in the language of the bill, as judges of the district 
court of the United States at large. They were not attached to 
any court or required to reside in any district in conformity to 
the present practice and system. 

The second section—and this is found in the present bill— 
provided that the Chief Justice of the United States, or, in case 
of his disability, one of the other justices of the Supreme 
Court, as soon as might be after the passage of the bill, and 
annually thereafter, should summon to a conference on the last 
Monday of September at Washington, or at such other time and 
place in the United States as the Chief Justice might designate, 
the senior judge of each circuit, or, in his absence, some other 
circuit judge or district judge. It was made the duty of every 
senior judge or other circuit or district judge to attend this con- 
ference, and to remain throughout its sessions, and to advise 
as to the needs of his circuit and as to any matters in respect 
of which the administration of justice in the courts of the 
United States might be improved. In other words, it did not 
relate alone to the congestion of business and the assignment of 
judges, but provided for almost unlimited superintendence or 
oversight of their circuits. 

Mr. President, this section and the one similar to it which 
appears in the bill that was finally reported might be called the 
social section of the bill. It is a great social function of the 
judiciary of the United States, presided over by the Chief 
Justice, here in Washington or at any other place—at times it 
may be at White Sulphur Springs in Virginia, or at San Fran- 
cisco, or at Colorado Springs in Colorado, or any other nice 
place—to meet and talk over the judicial affairs of the United 
States and such other matters that they may enjoy. Ali of 
their expenses are to be paid, or at least $10 a day and traveling 
expenses are allowed. Let any Senator examine this provision, 
and if he can really find any merit in it except that of a social 
function, I shall be astonished. 

I think that the judges ought to have seasons of enjoyment 
and recreation; but they ought to have them at their own ex- 
pense and in times of vacation, and not at the public expense, 
as provided in this bill. i 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
Will the Senator later on recur to this section? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; I will. 

Mr. KING. Then I shall not interrupt the Senator now. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I shall be glad to have the Senator propound 
his question at this time, however. 

Mr. KING. I had in mind this inquiry: Would this meeting 
have any power to discipline in any way or to bring any pressure 
to bear upon any of the district judges? Would it have any 
power to make it easier or harder for them? Would it have any 
authority to assign cases to such a judge, or to deprive him of 
hearing certain cases? In other words, does the Chief Justice 
or do the circuit judges under this bill have any authority to 
supervise, to control, or to direct in any manner the activities 
of the district judges or of any judges? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I shall discuss that subject fully at a sub- 
sequent part of my remarks. I think unquestionably the bill 
¢rants such authority. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warren in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
lowa? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not replying to the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine], but rather to the statement of the 
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Senator from Tennessee, who a moment ago declared that the 
conference provided for in section 2 is a mere social occasion, 
I think he would be willing to modify that statement if I were 
to read again in his hearing what the confereme is really for: 

Said conference shall make a comprehensive survey of the conditions 
of business in the courts of the United States and prepare plans and 
schedules for the assignment and transfer of judges to or from cir- 
cuits or districts where the state of the docket or the condition of 
business indicates the need therefor. 

That is the purpose of the conference. The conference itself 
does not assign any judge to any part of the country. That is 
left entirely with the senior circuit judges and the Chief Justice. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If the Senator had noticed, I read the very 
Same portion of the bill that he reread. While it does provide 
in a general way for the discussion of these matters, if we 
take the whole bill together it is merely colorable. 

They do nothing at the time, although there is a provision 
there that can be used greatly to the prejudice of the inde- 
pendence of the district judges. I shall discuss that later. 

This same section contained another provision. I am now 
speaking of the first bill that was prepared and introduced with 
the approval of the Attorney General and the Chief Justice. 
I read: 

It shall be the duty of the Attorney General to report to such con- 
ferences at the first and at each annual meeting thereafter all mat- 
ters which he deems meet for its consideration, and to advise it upon 
the state of business in the United States courts, and to take part 
therein as a member of the conference. 

Mr. President, you will mark that the Attorney General not 
only reports upon the business of the United States, but he re- 
ports upon all the business pending in the Federal courts, and 
he is to take part in the conference which, it is said, provides 
for the selection and designation of judges to the various cir- 
cuits and various districts of the United States. A more mon- 
strous proposition was never written in regard to the judiciary 
of any country. Here is a provision that a prominent and pow- 
erful representative of the executive department, the counsel 
for the United States, the greatest and most numerous litigant 
in the Federal courts, shall appear and report to the Chief Jus- 
tice and the senior judges of the several circuits, to be a mem- 
ber of that conference, to take part in the selection and desig- 
nation of judges to try the cases of his great client. I wish to 
say that that proposition was so abhorrent to the committee 
that it was not considered for a moment, and was stricken out 
without debate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
Did the Chief Justice appear before the committee to advocate 
that provision? 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Chief Justice and the Attorney General 
advocated the passage of the entire bill, including this provision. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Tennessee recall any- 
thing that the Chief Justice said with regard to that particular 
provision of the bill? 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Chief Justice, in the hearing before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and in the hearing before the House 
Judiciary Committee, appeared and supported this bill. In the 
hearing before the Senate committee he referred to this particu- 
lar section of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In the hearing at which I was present the 
Chief Justice advocated the addition of 18 judges, two to be 
appointed from each circuit, and he advocated the conference 
to be held in Washington. I may not have been present at the 
time, possibly, but I did not hear any reference made by him 
to the paragraph designed to make the Attorney General a 
member of the conference. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator does remember that the Chief 
Justice approved the bill as a whole, and asked the committee 
to favorably report it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I do not remember that he approved 
it as a whole, but he appeared there when we were considering 
the bill, and his remarks were mainly directed to the necessity 
of an additional judicial force and to the propriety and wisdom 
of a general conference which would enable the designations 
or assignments to be intelligently made. 

Mr. SHIELDS. In the main, his evidence was in regard to 
the congestion of the dockets. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the Chief Justice come of his own 
volition, or was he requested to come? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I could not answer that question. I did not 
know of any invitation. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. This was the only bill before the committee 
providing for an increased judiciary? 

Mr. SHIELDS. As I remember. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. And he appeared in advocacy of that bill? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I may be mistaken... The House passed the 
bill first, and it came over to the Senate and was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. Whether it was before us at the time 
the Chief Justice appeared or not, I do not remember, but the 
Chief Justice advocated the passage of this particular bill, pro- 
viding for 18 judges for the United States at large, and some 
one—I rather think it was the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. OverMAN]—spoke of them as roving judges. Of course, 
with great respect I spoke of it as a flying squadron which the 
Chief Justice wanted to create to send about the United States 
to try lawsuits. In any event, I speak of it now in that way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure no one here desires to disparage 
the Chief Justice. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will disclaim that at any time. It is no 
personal attack I am making. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator does not desire to disparage 
the Chief Justice, nor does the Senator from Arkansas, I am 
sure, but I think we ought to understand just how this bill 
came into existence. 

The Attorney General, knowing the congestion of business 
in the courts of the country, asked two or three judges—I do 
not remember whether it was two or three—and two district 
attorneys to act aS a committee to consider the whole matter, 
and to report to him a bill which would relieve the congestion of 
business throughout the country. They considered the subject 
for a long time, and finally did make a report, and they put 
their report in the form of a bill, which the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netson] introduced, and which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. We appointed a time for a 
hearing upon that bill, and at the hearing there appeared the 
members of the committee who had investigated the subject and 
made the report to the Attorney General; the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself, and the Chief Justice. All of them spoke about 
States and districts. I do not know how all these people hap- 
pened to be before the Judiciary Committee. The Senator from 
Minnesota probably knows, because he was instrumental in 
bringing them before the committee, but it can not be said that 
the Chief Justice appeared for any other purpose than to give 
aid to the Judiciary Committee, and to give what information 
he could with regard to the accumulation of business in the 
various parts of the country which needed additional judicial 
force. I do not recall that anything whatever was said to him, 
or that he said anything to the committee, with regard to mak- 
ing the Attorney General a member of the conference which 
was proposed to be held annually, but the Senator from Minne- 
sota will remember more distinctly than I, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. It is not necessary to depend on the recol- 
lection of Senators. It is printed here in the hearings, and I 
will read from the printed evidence, which will fully sustain 
the statement I made to the effect that the Chief Justice came 
before the committee and approved this whole bill, and spoke 
of it as a bill which had been prepared by this committee. He 
also did the same thing before the House Judiciary Committee. 
I am not criticizing the Chief Justice. Nobody has any more 
respect for judges than I. Whether or not it was proper for 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States to 
appear before a committee of the judiciary and advocate a bill 
to give him very great and unprecedented power Over the judiciary 
of the United States is a question about which each Senator may 
have his own opinion. I have mine. That the Chief Justice 
wanted this legislation, that he did go before the committees of 
both Houses, that he came before the Senate committee twice, 
and that he did talk to Senators outside of the committee, doubt- 
less to the Senator from Iowa himself, favoring the passage of 
this bill can not be denied—I do not think will be denied. The 
propriety of all this is a question for the Chief Justice. I think 
it was at least rather unprecedented. 

Mr. NELSON, Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
briefly ? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the reason Chief Justice Taft ap- 
peared before the committee was that before he was appointed 
Chief Justice he had sat with the committee of judges and attor- 
neys who formulated the bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think the Senator means before he sat on 
the bench. 

Mr. NELSON. No; before he was appointed. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think he was appointed before he made 
the speech before the American Bar Association at Cincinnati 
advocating a, bill of this kind. 
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Mr. NELSON. He met with that committee, to my knowl- 
edge, long before he was appointed Chief Justice. The commit- 
tee was composed of three district judges and the United States 
attorneys from Chicago and New York, and he sat with them 
and cooperated with them, and I think that is one of the reasons 
why he appeared before the Judiciary Committee. That is my 
= I do not want to say that that is the reason he as- 
signed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I call the Senator’s 
attention to the opening sentence of the Chief Justice when he 
appeared before our committee on October 5 last? The Chief 
Justice said: 

I do not consider it a kindness, gentlemen; I consider it an oppor- 
tunity, because I have always been and am now very much interested 
in rendering the Federal courts more efficient in the dispatch of business. 

Then I would beg to invite the Senator’s attention to what 
the Chief Justice said as it apears on page 12 of the proceedings, 
the last paragraph. I will not take the time to read it, but 
therein the Chief Justice avows—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator knows that those hearings sus- 
tain my statement that he appeared twice before the committee, 
once before the whole committee and once before the subcom- 
mittee, and advocated the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Unquestionably. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And I think the Attorney General appeared, 
and not only that, but the Senator from Iowa failed to state 
= he brought two of his assistants to that hearing on the 

ill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator will remember that there 
were many other judges who appeared before us. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There were three on this committee. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Federal judges. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have disclaimed any personal reflection or 
assault upon the Chief Justice again, but as to his interest in 
it I do not suppose the Senator from California would for a 
moment controvert anything I have said in that respect. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly not. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will not ask the Senator whether or not the 
Chief Justice talked to him out of the committee room in favor 
of this bill. I am not going to put that question to any Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It so happens that he did not, but it 
would have been very proper for him to have done so. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Every man has his own conception of judicial 
propriety. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Since my learned friend from Tennessee 
seems to think there was some impropriety in the Chief Justice 
appearing before the committee, or that there would have been 
some impropriety in the Chief Justice speaking to the Senator 
from Tennessee, or a Senator from any State, I am curious to 
know wherein lies any impropriety, when the Chief Justice is 
at the head of the judicial department, and is only anxious to 
see a speedy administration of the law. I can not see any im- 
propriety. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think I will satisfy the Senator from Cali- 
fornia about that. The Chief Justice has no more to do with 
the judges of the district courts of the United States, and with 
the trial of cases, and procedure in those courts, or the conges- 
tion of business in them, than does King George. His inter- 
ference is purely voluntary and officious, and I will undertake 
to prove it before I get through. 

I did not intend to express my views of the activities of Chief 
Justice Taft, and what has been said was brought out by ques- 
tions, but I have stated the facts, the most of which appear in 
the printed hearings. I did not intend to bring them out, but 
there is no doubt about them. 

If I were to go further I would say that since then the Chief 
Justice has had introduced in both Houses a bill, revolutionary 
in its character, for the purpose of limiting the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, and he appeared before the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary yesterday and advocated the passage of 
that bill. It is a very elaborate thing. I have read it and found 
it revolutionary in its character; but I could not take it all in at 
one reading. It is 17 pages long. There is more in it than in 
all the legislation we have had heretofore on the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. Practically, it emasculates that 
jurisdiction and makes the circuit courts of appeal courts of 
final jurisdiction in many cases, only allowing a review in the 
Supreme Court by certiorari, heard and determined without 
oral argument. 

I will now go back to the provisions of the remarkable bill I 
was discussing when the personality of the Chief Justice was 
injected into this debate. The bill, as has been observed from 
the language of it, proposed to create a flying squadron of 18 
judges, to be known as judges “at large,” unattached to any 
court, a proposition startling in its novelty and potentialities. 




















It is only equaled by the further provision for the mobilization 
of these judges under the command of the Chief Justice, to be 
assigned from circuit to circuit and district to district to hold 
court in his discretion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I inquired of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CumMINs] whether he did not think that this had something of 
the nature of a military organization in it, like the General 
Staff. Under the General Staff the soldiers are summoned here 
by the Chief of Staff, and the Chief of Staff assigns them. 
Is there not some similarity between the two? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think the Senator likens the Chief Justice 
to the Commander in Chief, and the senior circuit judges to the 
General Staff, and the district judges to the men in the ranks. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think they bave some similar charac- 
teristics. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; there is a very natural similarity in 
the Senator’s characterization of the bill. 

The Constitution authorizes the creation of such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish, but there is no provision for the creation of roving judges, 
unattached to courts. 

Courts are organized entities or bodies vested with such judi- 
cial powers and jurisdiction as the legislative authority may 
confer upon them, with fixed places and times for meeting, and 
provided with judges, clerks, and other officers ordinarily neces- 
sary to exercise that jurisdiction. Judges are merely constitu- 
ent parts of courts. 

Mr. Justice Brewer has defined courts and judges very clearly, 
as follows: 


Now, under the —— of the United States there are but three 
courts known in law—the district, circuit, and Supreme Court; and as 
Congress alone can, by the Constitution, ordain and establish courts, 


none can exist but such as they nan — name. * * * A court is 
not a judge, nor a judge a court. dge is a blic officer who, by 
virtue of his office, is clothed Nath judicial authorities. A court is 


defined to be a place in which justice is judicially administered. It is 
the exercise of judicial power, by the preper officer or officers, at a time 
and place appointed by law. 

The bill I am now discussing does not make these judges of- 
ficers of any court, nor does the appointment to be made by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. These 
powers, although legislative and Executive, were proposed to be 
vested in the Chief Justice, an officer of the judicial department. 
I doubt whether such legislation would be constitutienal, but I 
do not care to discuss that proposition ; the policy of the scheme 
is sufficient to condemn it. 

I refer to these things as illustrative of the radical innova- 
tions that are sought to be made in our judicial system and how 
the power given the Chief Justice in the bill before the Senate 
may be construed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam very much interested in the argument the 
Senator is making. I want to ask this question as a matter of 
information as much as anything else. It seems to me the Sen- 
ator is making a very unique argument as to why the bill would 
be unconstitutional as a law, and he does that mainly by draw- 
ing a distinction between judges and courts. 

First, let me say to the Senator that Congress has from time 
to time by various acts provided for the doing of certain things 
by judges as distinguished from courts, such, for instance, as 
the issuing of a temporary injunction issued by a judge and not 
a court. Finally, it is true, that matter is passed upon by a 
court, but the temporary injunction is first issued by a judge, 
not a court, as I understand it, We have passed laws which 
give that authority. 

Now, if the Senator is correct, and under the Constitution of 
the United States Congress only has power to create courts, 
would it not follow that all such acts, even though authorized 
by an act of Congress, of judges would be unconstitutional? 
Would it not follow, for instance, that a United States judge 
could not issue, and that Congress could not give him authority 
to issue, a temporary injunction? 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator really has not considered this, 
because he is an able lawyer, and if he had thought of it he 
would not have asked that question. I am not insisting on the 
constitutional question, as I have just said. It is not necessary, 
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in the common law system which was in force {:. the country 
at the time the Constitution was adopted, as is the case with 


| a great many other things with which the Senator is familiar. 


| 


because the provision for the flying squadron of judges at | 


large is not carried in the present bill, and I was only referring 


to it to show how the provisions which do appear for the desig- | 


nation of judges may be construed. 

_ Now, the provision of the Constitution for the creation of 
Judges of the Supreme Court and judges of the inferior courts, 
of course, is in the ordinary constitutional phraseology. It 
states general principles and general powers. It does not go into 


detail, and the powers which those judges have must be found | 


The granting of an injunction of attachment is a judicial 
function, and where we create a judge under our Constitution 
he exercises the same judicial functions that a judge at com- 
mon law exercises, subject to statutory changes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the courts have held it is inherent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not disputing that this is inherent in a 
court, and I am basing my question upon the assumption that 
the Senator’s constitutional argument is correct. I am not dis- 
puting that. He may be entirely correct. It looks unique to 
me at first blush. It never occurred to me before. However, 
there are certain things that are inherent in courts, but not in 
judges as distinguished from courts. When I said injunctions 
I ought to have said temporary restraining orders. 

Mr. SHTELDS. Or the Senator might have used the term 
“extraordinary process.” That is the general expression in 
such cases. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; some such expression as that. We give 
judges authority to exercise that kind of jurisdiction, but they 
never act as a court until later, when the matter comes up for 
determination before the court as to whether it should be made 
permanent or not. 

Mr. SHIELDS. They can exercise those powers in court or 
at chambers. They are merely interlocutory and preparatory 
steps in a case. The final judgment must be by the court. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we have given it to a judge as distin- 
guished from a court, is not that true? 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

Mr. SHTELDS. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. COLT. I understand the Senator from Tennessee to 
criticize the rotation of judges or the assignment of judges 
from one district to another. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have not reached that part of my argu- 
ment. I will do that when I consider the provisions of the bill 
on that subject. 

Mr. COLT. I understood that that is the primary feature 
of the bill, so far as the transfer of judges from one district 
to another is concerned. Does not the Chief Justice of the 
United States assign, and has he not since the formation of the 
Supreme Court assigned, his associates to different circuits? 

Mr. SHIELDS. No; that is done by statute. 

Mr. COLT. There is a special provision for it? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; and there is an amendment now pend- 
ing to the bill before us to repeal that law. The Chief Justice 
thinks the judges of the Supreme Court have too much to do. 
The Senator from Florida [Mr. TrRamM™MeErt] wants to relieve 
theni of their circuit duties, so they can pay more attention to 
the duties directly incumbent upon them as justices of the 
Supreme Court in the hearifig of cases on the dockets of that 
court. 

Mr. COLT. When I was appointed district judge of Rhode 
Island in 1881, I was immediately assigned by Judge Lowell 
to sit in Massachusetts on the circuit court of Massachusetts. 
Has not the system of the assignment of district judges from 
one district to another within the same circuit, under the direc- 
tion of the senior circuit judge, prevailed for a very long pe- 
ried of time? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; that is the law now and it ought not 
to be repealed. The power to assign them ought to be left with 
the circuit judge of the circuit, and I will give my reasons for 
it when I reach that subject. 

Mr. COLT. Would the Senator limit the district Judge for 
the district of Rhode Island to holding court within the State 
of Rhode Island, which is in the district of Rhode Island? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I would allow him to be assigned with his 
consent to any other district in the first circuit composing four 
of the New England States. That is the present law, and it 
has worked well, and there is no necessity for any change in it. 
I anr opposed to giving the power of assignment to other cir- 
cuits to the Chief Justice without the consent of the district 
judge. 

Mr. COLT. It would seem to me, if the Senator will permit 
a further interruption for a moment, that his muin argument 
loses sight of the fundamental proposition of the jurisdiction of 
a Federal court. It is national. It is not State. It knows 
no State lines. It was designed to relieve suitors from any 
local prejudices. The very purpose of inserting the provision 
that suits may be brought in the Federal court between citizens 
of different States was to emphasize the national idea. In the 
matter of admiralty, does it make any difference in what district 
or before what judge an admiralty case is heard? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Well, Mr. President, I want to finish discus- 
sion of this bill this afternoon. I am willing to yield for a 





brief interruption, but I can not yield for a general discussion. 





Mr. COLT. I do not intend to do that, but will the Senator, 
in the consideration of the question, give some weight to the 
national jurisdiction of the Federal court, and that it does not 
make any difference where a judge lives or of what district 
court he may happen to be judge? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will get to that later. 

Mr. COLT. May I ask the Senator what laws he acts under 
or administers? He does not act under State laws. 

Mr. SHIELDS. He acts under the Constitution and acts of 
Congress. 

Mr. COLT. Does he not administer Federal laws? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am talking about the act creating the dis- 
trict and providing that the judge for it shall be appointed from 
the district and shall live in it. Federal judges are Federal 
officers. Those of the inferior courts are appointed for certain 
fixed circuits and districts. They administer, as do all other 
judges, the laws of the United States and of the States which 
are applicable to the cases they hear and decide. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that they were just as careful to guard that as they were 
to guard the jurisdiction of the court with reference to liti- 


gants. A man must sue within the district where he lives. 
Mr. SHIELDS. The general principle applicable to juries 


that a man is entitled to trial by a jury from the vicinage 
ought to be applied to judges as far as possible. 

The provision requiring the Attorney General to report to 
the conference of judges, called by the Chief Justice, of mat- 
ters which he deems meet for its consideration; to advise it 
upon the state of business in the United States courts; and to 
take part therein as a member of the conference can not be 
properly characterized by anyone who believes in the purity, 
impartiality, and integrity of the judiciary. It not only au- 
thorizes the interference of the executive department in the 
affairs of the judiciary through one of its chief officers but 
actually allows the counsel for the United States, the largest 
litigant in the Federal courts, to take part in arranging the 
business of the courts and the selection and assignment of judges 
to try the cases of his great client. 

Concerning the provision for the Attorney General to appear 
and take part in these conferences, Mr. President, I am of the 
opinion that the Attorney General should not do so. I am 
speaking now of the officer generally and not of the particular 
incumbent of the office at this time. 

The Attorney General should not assume that the Department 
of Justice is a part of the judiciary or that his prerogatives 
concern the establishment of inferior courts and providing 
judges for them. I have thought that the Department of 
Justice or, rather, some of the gentlemen who from time to time 
temporarily discharge its duties have labored under the im- 
pression that that department was charged with an oversight 
of the judiciary. Some years ago when the first employees’ 
liability act was declared unconstitutional by Judge "vans, of 
the district of Kentucky, and Judge McCall, of the western dis- 
trict of Tennessee, I read with astonishment a statement made 
by an assistant attorney that the department had long had 
Judge Evans upon “the unfriendly list,” but that it was 
surprised at the action of Judge McCall, as “he had been ap- 
pointed by the then President.” This was a most outrageous 
assault upon the Federal judiciary. I do not remember the 
name of the man who made that statement, and I am really 
glad I do not. I hope no one does. Such a character ought to 
go back to the oblivion from which he sprung. The President 
ought to have removed him on the day he made the statement, 
and If hope he did, A member of the Attorney General’s staff, 
arguing for the power of sending district judges from circuit 
to circuit, aS an illustration of the advantages of such a course 


to the Government, said that the district judges in New York | 


in convictions under the Sherman antitrust law had only im- 
posed fines, but that recently a district judge from a distant 
State, holding court in New York, had imposed jail sentences, 
The presumption is that the facts were different in the cases 
and that the judges imposed the sentences called for by the 
facts of the respective cases, but that is not the criticism I make 
of his argument. It is the principle involved, that judges should 
be designated and selected to try particular cases and to pro- 
nounce particular sentences, to which I object. If any Senator 
Ne defend such a proposition, he will vote for the pending 
vith, 

Now, let us recur to the bill which is before the Senate. The 
first section provides for the appointment of 19 judges con- 
formably to the past practice of appointing judges from particu- 
lar districts where they must reside. These judges are to be 


appointed because of the supposed congestion of business in 
the districts and the necessity of relieving congestion supposed 
I will later undertake to show that there is no such 


to exist. 
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congestion. I will ask that section 1 of the bill as reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary may be included in my remarks 
without reading, as I desire to have it appear where the new 
judges are to be appointed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FrLercHer in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The section referred to is as follows: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, the following number of 
district judges for the United States district courts in the districts 
specified in addition to those now authorized by law: 

For the district of Massachusetts, two; for the eastern district of 
New York, one; for the southern district of New York, two; for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, one; for the western district of Penn- 
sylvania, one; for the northern district of Texas, one; for the eastern 
district of Michigan, one; for the northern district of Ohio, one; for 
the northern district of Illinois, one; for the district of Minnesota, one: 
for the eastern district of Missouri, one; for the eastern district of 
Oklahoma, one; for the district of Montana, one; for the northern 
district of California, one; for the southern district of California, 
one; for the district of Arizona, one; and for the northern district of 
Georgia, one. 

Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office of —_ district judge 
appointed pursuant to this act the same shall not be filled unless the 
Congress shall so provide. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The second section provides for the calling 
of conferences of the senior circuit judges of the several circuits 
at such place as the Chief Justice may designate. I have 
characterized this section as the social section of the bill. It 
makes it the duty of the circuit judges to attend such confer- 
ences and to remain throughout the session. The Attorney 
General, upon the request of the Chief Justice, shall also report 
to the conference as to the business of the several courts of the 
United States—not as to the cases in which the United States 
is a party, but as to all of their business. The section further 
provides: 

Said conference shall make a comprehensive survey of the conditions 
of business in the courts of the United States and prepare plans and 
schedules for the assignment and transfer of judges to or from cir- 
cuits or districts where the state of the docket or the condition of 
business indicates the need therefor, and shall submit such suggestions 
to the various courts as may seem in the interest of uniformity and 
expedition of business, 

There is provision for traveling expenses of $10 per day anid 
for subsistence for the judges attending such conferences. 

Section 3 has been read by the Senator from Iowa. It pro- 
vides for the assignment of judges within the various circuits 
by the senior circuit judges. There was also a provision that 
the Chief Justice make such assignments, but on motion of the 
Senator from lowa that provision has been stricken out of the 
bill. He thought that was too much, and I did also. The cir- 
cumstances in which a designation may be made by the circuit 
judges are as follows: 

(a) In the place of a district judge who is physically or mentally un- 
able for the time being to perform his duties or who is to be neces- 
sarily absent from his district. 

(b) In aid of a district judge who, on account of the accumulation 
and urgency of business, is unable to perform speedily all the work of 
his district. 

It is not provided who is to determine the existence of the 
facts which authorized a new judge to be sent into a district 
to displace the resident judge appointed to hold court in that 
district and usurp his lawful jurisdiction and powers. 

The third section or provision is rather startling: 

‘(e) In aid of a district judge when the public interests so require. 

Who is to determine what the public interest requires? The 
senior judge, in his discretion, when he thinks the public business 
requires it may remove the judge of the district by sending an- 
other judge from another district in States in the circuit to 
hold court and pass upon the liberties and the property rights 
of the people of that district. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether the resident district judge shall have any voice under 
the proposed law in determining whether an exigency exists 
justifying the importation of a judge from some other State? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have read the Senator the entire provision 
upon the subject. The old law, as I remember, required a cer- 
tificate from the clerk before another judge could be assigned 
to a given district; it was necessary under the old law to fur- 
nish some evidence of the need; but under this bill unlimited 
power is given the circuit judge. ; 

Under the provisions of the bill authorizing the Chief Justice 
to assign judges from circuit to circuit the judge of the circuit 
where an additional judge is supposed to be needed shall certify 
that fact and then the judge of the circuit from which the dis- 
trict judge is to be taken shall certify that he can be spared 
from that circuit, and when those proceedings are had it is pro- 
vided— 

Such designation mey be made by the Chief Justice if, in his judg- 
ment, the public interests so require. 

Thus leaving it entirely to the Chief Justice in the end, 
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A judge may be assigned from one circuit to another, not on 
the certificate of the two circuit judges, but if, in the judgment 
of the Chief Justice, ‘‘the public interests so require.” That 
power is repeated in a subsequest provisions of the bill in 
these words: 

Sec, 18. (1) Any power given by section 13, 14, or 15 to the senior 
circuit judge may be exercised by the Chief Justice or associate justice 
allotted to that. circuit, or ne the circuit. judge who, on aceount of the 
illness or absence from the cincuit of the senior, is acting. as such. 

Thus giving the Chief Justice the absolute pewer to assign 
judges within and without circuits when in his judgment the 
publie interests require. That section, Mr. President, was 
stricken out upon motion of the Senater from Iowa; but the 
Chief Justice is still left with the absolute pewer in his hands 
to determine when a district judge shall be assigned from one 
circuit to another circuit, what. district judge shall be desig- 
nated, and how long the designation shall continue in farce. 

Mr. President, this power te assign judges carries with it the 
power to select a judge with known preconceived opinions to 
acquit or convict defendants and. to decide civil cases. in a cer- 
tain way. The opportunities for abuse and oppression are 
apparent, broad, and indisputable. The objection is not that 
this great power will be abused but that it may be abused, and 
in judicial proceedings justice requires that courts be consti- 
tuted, so far as possible, absolutely to exclude all opportunity 
for favoritism and abuse of discretion and. power. 

Liven now, before this bill has become a law, selfish. interests 
are contriving and conspiring to take advantage of it to control 
the courts and judicial decisions by securing the designation 
to try their cases of judges who are in sympathy with them or 
who have fixed convictions upon the law and the facts. I am 
reliably informed that the Anti-Saloon League, through its paid 
lobbyists, has attempted to influence Senators to vote for the 
provisions of this bill giving the Chief Justice the power to 
assign judges in his discretion to courts, and, of course, to try 
certain cases pending in those courts. This is certainly not 
complimentary to the Chief Justice, for it is an assumption that 
he can be influenced by the agents of the Anti-Saloon League— 
a false, unjust, and infamous assumption. 

Right here I wish to go a little further into the activities of 
the Anti-Saloon League in interfering with this legislation. A 
few days ago, when this bill was under discussion, I stated that | 
there was evidence of pernicious activity upon the part of the | 
paid lobbyists of the Anti-Saloon League to control legislation | 
concerning the judiciary, and especially that of my State. I 
referred to the fact that when this bill passed the House a pro- 
vision was made for a district judge for the middle district of | 
Tennessee, but that at the last meeting of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate, when I was ill and absent, this provi- 
sion was stricken from the bill. In the same connection I | 
called attention to the fact that it was generally conceded in | 
‘Tennessee that Mr. John J. Gore, a prominent lawyer of Ten- 
nessee and one of the leaders of the Republican Party of that 
State, would be appointed judge in the event the office was 
created, and because he had been opposed to the prohibition 
umendment the Anti-Saloon League was already waging a war 
upon him and protesting against his appointment. I called at- 
tention to the coincidence between the striking out of the middle | 
Tennessee district and the protest against Colonel Gore, and 
left it to Senators to infer whether there was any connection 
hetween them. I then made and now make no charge against 
anyone, 

Mr, Wayne B. Wheeler, described, as I shall read later, in a 
cireular issued by the superintendent of Tennessee as one of | 
ihe greatest American lawyers and diplomats, stationed here in | 
Washington in charge of this matter, and in whose office, it is 
said, all legislation in regard to prohibition is initiated, gave | 
out an interview to the Tennessee papers concerning my state- 
ment, from which I will read: 

Wayne B. Wheeler, legislative agent of the Anti-Saloon League, when 
questioned about the matter admitted that protests against Gore had 
been sent to the Department of Justice. 

“These consisted ’— 

Continuing the interview— 


“of letters from certain people in Tennessee which were forwarded to 
me by our State superintendent,” said Wheeler. ‘I merely filed them 
with the Department of Justice. I don’t suppose they ever got to the 
Senate committee,” 

Wheeler denied that he or his organization had influenced the com- 
mittee in striking Tennessee from the bill. 

‘On the contrary, we believe Tennessee needs and should have the 
additional judgeship,” said he. “If Senator Suienps will offer an 
amendment to the bill to take care of the Tennessee situation, we will 
use our influence to put it through.” 


Who are the Senators within my hearing that Mr. Wayne B. | 
Wheeler can control to vote for this bill? Who is it that he is 
£o0ing to use his influence with? 
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Of course; we will not indorse any candidate who is not in sympathy 


with law enforcement. 


Tt seems that he thinks that “law enforcement” means the 
enforcement. of the prohibition law, that that is the only law 
upen the statute books, and that if you are not in favor of 
enforcing that just in accordance with his views and the bills 
that are prepared for Senators to introduce and vote for, you 
are against law enforcement. That is the legitimate inference. 
I supported the prohibition amendment and believe it ought to 
be efficiently enforced by reasonable and proper laws, but I 
deny that the amendment is the corner stone of our constitu- 
tional system, that it has priority over all other provisions of 
the Constitution, or that prohibition is now the chief object of 
our Governntent. 

I received a letter from Mr. Wheeler concerning this Ten- 
nessee judgeship, and I will read it and my answer. I know I 
am giving entirely too muclt importance to what Mr. Wheeler 
Says and does; but as he seems to be engaged now in initiating 
legislation, passing laws, and influencing Senators, and is pro- 
posing inferentially to influence the President in appointing 
judges and the Chief Justice in the assignment of judges, I 
think I may notice him a little. . 

This letter is dated March 14 and addressed to myself. I 
read: 

Dear SENATOR SHIELDS: I notice that you have been quoted in the 
paper as being under the impression that the Anti-Saloon League was 
opposed to an extra judgeship in Tennessee. Permit me to inform you 
that we now are and always have been in favor of having an extra 
judgeship for the State. As I remember it, the Chief Justice went on 
record in one of the hearings in favor of it. I have a letter from the 
United States attorney in the middle district of Tennessee in which he 
says— 

It seems he was interfering with the discharge of the duties 
of the district attorney down there— 


a 

“Tm this district the docket is fearfully congested, so that it is 
almost impossible for a case to be called for trial until a year and a 
half old, and, of course, this greutly militates against successful 
prosecution. 

‘* So far Congress: has failed to pass the bill creating an additional 
judgeship, and until it does no results in the enforcement of law in this 
district can be very successful.” 

It is very clear to me that you need an extra judge in that district, 
and I hope that you will urge the adoption of an amendment to pro- 
vide for it. I will gladly do anything I can to aid you in securing this 
amendment. Our only interest in this measure is to secure, if possible, 
a better enforcement of the law. 


This district attorney, instead of answering that letter evi- 
dently calling him to task for supposed dereliction in his 
duties, wrote an apologetic letter. If I were President of the 
United States «and there was a district attorney who would 
apologize to any interest for the manner in which he discharged 
his duty and took a reprimand from it, I would remove him 
as soon as TI heard it. 

I replied to Mr. Wheeler’s letter as follows: 

Your letter tendering to me your assistance in providing a United 
States district judge for the middle district of Tennessee received. 

I de not wish or need your assistance in this matter. 

The Senators and Representatives from Tennessee are amply able 
to take care of all legislation con«erning their State, and I resent any 
interference by outsiders and special interests, especially concerning 
the judiciary. 

A friend of mine sent me a cireular that had been issued in 
Tennessee by one of Mr. Wheeler’s subordinates, who I un- 
derstand was reeently imported from Indiana, which is ger- 


| mane to this question. It asks for contributions to aid 


Congressmen who will support all the laws of the Anti-Saloen 
League. and to maintain the headquarters here in Washington, 
but I will let the circular speak for itself. I am going to read 
just part of it. 

A number of Congressmen who hold the balance of power and pile 
up majorities in Congress come from the Southern and Western States, 
where money for organization and educational purposes is scarce, 
They have always had to have help from the national league. 

I do not know the southern Senators or Representatives to 
whom he refers, and think the statement is false, 

Again: 

In addition to the above the amount from Tennessee for the national 
league helps to provide for the maintenance of the entire national 
organization. It also helps to provide for the maintenance of our 
national office at Washington, D. C., under the very suc_essftil manage- 
ment of the Hon. Wayne B, Wheeler, one of the greatest diplomats and 
attorneys in America. 


That word “diplomats” I have always heard used in a 


| different sense, and a man who has on his letterhead, as Mr. 
| Wayne Wheeler has, “ Legislative superintendent,” is generally 


called a lobbyist; but that is a nice, euphemistic way to put it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A diplomatic way. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; that is diplomatic in a circular asking 
for contributions. 

From this office needed legislation is initiated, a constant watch is 
kept— 
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Now, mark this, Senators, and govern yourselves accordingly : 

From this office needed legislation is initiated, a constant watch is 
kept on the actions of Congress, and when opposition appears danger 
signals are flashed to every State in the Union. 

The success or failure of national enforcement depends upon the 
power of our national organization and its Washington headquarters, 
backed by the States, to defeat the nomination and appointment of 
enforcement officials, such as United States district attorneys, Federal 
enforcement officers and agents, United States district judges, and 
many other applicants for office who are out of sympathy with the 
enforcement of prohibition. Every State logically must carry its pro- 
portionate burden of this expense. 

As to whether or not Mr. Wheeler is interested in Federal 
judges and the appointment of them, the circular issued by his 
subordinate down there answers very fully; but I have given 
too much attention to that. I presume everybody knew that 
such things were going on here before I read these letters. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Senator, 
the Senator knows that a portion of the legislation enacted by 
Congress results from the persistent efforts of individuals and 
organizations. There are lobbyists in Washington and they 
press their demands to secure and to defeat legislation. They 
are here and often crowd the corridors, and have been par- 
ticularly active during the past year. They have infested the 
Finance Committee rooms, and are even now claiming the at- 
tention of the Finance Committee and submitting statements 
in support of their demands, a record of which, as I am ad- 
vised, is not kept. They are seeking to secure legislation and 
to obtain embargoes and tariff rates which would give many 
corporations a practical monopoly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is no one who condemns that more 
than the Senator from Utah and myself; and we make no ex- 
ceptions in regard to the Anti-Saloon League. Put them all in 
a single bed together where they belong. 

Mr. KING. The ranking Democratic member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. StmMmons], is not even permitted to participate in the 
hearings which I have just referred to. When we come to dis- 
cuss the tariff bill it will be apparent that as to some schedules 
there will have been testimony given which has not been avail- 
able to the minority or to any Senators except those who con- 
stitute the majority of the Committee on Finance in the Senate. 
In my opinion this is a most remarkable procedure. It has been 
suggested that Congress is very responsive to the importunities 
of various interests in the United States, interests which do not 
always represent the people or their interests. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I know the Senator does not approve legis- 
lation by special interest, and I am in full accord with him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will. I hope, however, the Senator will 
ask me to yield only for a question, because I want to finish 
my remarks. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It has some of the characteristics of a 
question, but I can not put it in a word or two. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I would like to have the Senator let me 
finish, for I really am not very well this afternoon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I simply want to ask a question or two 
about Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator will have to go to somebody 
else. I do not know Mr. Wheeler by sight. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator has referred to him, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have given all the knowledge I have. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator has referred to him and said 
something about his solicitude for the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Has he spoken to the Senator about it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. He has. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not care to go into the Senator’s private 
concerns about this matter, and I can not yield for that purpose, 

Mr. CUMMINS. His approach to me was absolutely appro- 
priate, and I for one do not think that a man who has an 
interest in legislation ought to be denounced as a public enemy. 
I think the people of this country have as much interest in 
what we are doing as we ourselves, if not a good deal more. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Does the Senator approve of special interests 
interfering in the courts of the country? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I approve the action of any man coming to 
me and saying that he would like to have the courts of this 
country so reinforced that cases which come before the courts 
can be disposed of. I think it is an entirely appropriate sug- 
gestion. The Anti-Saloon League want the prohibitory law 
enforced. No matter whether we are in sympathy with it 
or not, we must he in sympathy with that suggestion, and when 
Mr. Wheeler comes to me and says that the prohibitory law is 
failing of enforcement, and failing because there are not enough 
judges to dispose of the cases, I think he is doing a thing be- 
coming to every citizen who believes in the enforcement of the 
law, and I see nothing inappropriate in such a suggestion. 
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When you have accumulated tens of thousands of crimina! 
cases founded upon the prohibition law, which can not be dis- 
posed of, you have reached a condition which I think is hu- 
miliating to every lover of law and order, and we either ought 
to repeal the prohibitory law or we ought to furnish judges 
enough to enforce it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. What I had to say about the representative 
was directed to his efforts to control the appointment of judges 
to try cases in which he was interested. I will denounce such 
efforts by any interests. 

Mr. President, what right has the Anti-Saloon League to in- 
terfere in the appointment of judges and the holding of courts 
in this country? Would such interference be tolerated upon the 
part of capital, of railroad companies, of corporations in gen- 
eral, of organized labor, or of any other special interest? Cer- 
tainly not. This instance should meet with the severest con- 
demnation. It is nothing less than an effort to fix judges for 
the trial of certain cases. Jury fixing is infamous, but judge 
fixing is damnable. 

The United States district judges are allowed great latitude 
in influencing the finding of juries upon the facts of the case. 
They may call the attention of the jury to parts of the evidence 
that they think important and express their opinion upon the 
facts or may advise them on the facts without committing error 
provided the issues of fact are ultimately submitted to the de- 
termination of the jury. This every lawyer knows in a ma- 
jority of cases is controlling with the jury. This is the reason 
why the Anti-Saloon League desires a law for the assignment 
of judges from circuit to circuit, and it will be the cause of con- 
tentions between other interests concerning judges to dispose of 
cases where their rights are involved. 

This interest has not hesitated to advocate laws which are be- 
lieved to violate the constitutional guaranties of the security of 
the home, the rights of personal liberty and private property, 
and now they propose to invade the sacred precincts of the 
courts and pollute the administration of justice by placing 
judges upon the bench who have at least to some extent pre- 
judged the cases they are to try. 

This action of the Anti-Saloon League only illustrates the 
horrible consequences of vesting this new and great power over 
the trial courts in the hands of one man, Its blighting effects 
will fall upon both the high office of Chief Justice and the dis- 
trict courts. The action of the antisaloon interest in favoring 
this bill simply forecasts that its representatives will attemp! 
to influence the Chief Justice to assign judges selected by them 
solely for the purpose of trying prohibition cases and without 
regard to the interest of other litigants of greater importance 
and the great mass of the business pending in the courts. If 
this bill becomes a law the Chief Justice may be assailed with 
applications from all sorts of interests and all sorts of inftu- 
ence in the designation of judges. The Anti-Saloon League and 
the whisky interest may contend before him. The coal opera- 
tors may ask for judges to try striking miners and the miners 
will want a judge who will favor them. Capital and corpora- 
tions may ask for judges favoring their views upon public ques 
tions, and various interests—labor, farmers, and others—may 
also clamor for representation upon the bench. 

Mr. President, I do not for one moment believe that the pres- 
ent Chief Justice or any successor in that high office whom the 
President of the United States might nominate or the Senate 
confirm would yield to any such influence or be a party to such 
corruption ; »ut he should not be placed in a position where even 
the shadow of suspicion could fall upon him, 

The imperial executive power proposed to be given over the 
judges of the inferior courts is too great to be concentrated in 
the hands of one man. It is a power no good man ought to want 
and no bad man should have. The abuse of such a power by the 
King of England in the appointment and removal of judges ot 
the Colonies was one of the chief causes for the Revolution as- 
signed in the Declaration of Independence. 

I hope that the Congress will never approve any measure that 
will in the slightest and the most remote manner shock the con- 
fidence of the people in the purity of the highest judicial officer 
in the world and in the impartiality of their courts. 

I appeal to Senators to favor no policy and no law which will 
tend to lower the dignity and bring dishonor upon that high 
office honored and adorned by John Marshall and his learned 
and illustrious successors, 

Mr. President, the bill finally proposed providing for a multi- 
tude if judges, 19 in number, without regard for the necessities 
of business in particular districts, certainly not based upon any 
uniform rule or system, and for conferences. of circuit judges, 
to be called and presided over by the Chief Justice, to make 
plans for the assignment of district judges to hold courts out 
of their districts and out of their circuits, as may there be out- 
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lined and determined and, in the end, largely left to the will of 
the Chief Justice, is subject to many serious objections. 

Judges should never be authorized te exercise powers not 
strictly judicial. Their whole time, with proper seasons, of 
course, for recreation and repose, and their serious thoughts 
should be devoted to the duties of their high office. They 
should be wholly judges, always judges, and nothing but judges. 
The judicial power is incompatible with any other pursuit in 
life. All the faculties of evety man who assumes it ought to be 
constantly exercised and confined to the serious consideration 
of his judicial duties. Above all things, judges should not be 
charged with the exercise of executive or political duties. I 
believe that it is the opinion of the bar and the people of the 
United States, and especially as relates to the Federal judiciary 
where the tenure of office is practically for life, that when a 
man accepts a judgeship and becomes a high priest of justice, 
ministering at the altar, he should be separated from all busi- 
ness concerns and forswear political ambition and preferment. 

The power given the Chief Justice to call conferences of the 
circuit judges, adopt plans, and ultimately himself assign judges 
is a dangerous innovation of doubtful constitutionality. The 
Chief Justice and the Supreme Court are, by the organic law 
constituting that court, given no original jurisdiction over the 
trial of cases in the district courts, and they have no right to 
interfere in any manner or to control the proceedings of those 
courts by moral or other influence. There should be no oppor- 
tunity for such influence and no semblance of its exercise. It is 
true there is no provision here for direct control of district 
judges in the trial and decision of cases, but need Senators be 
told of the questions which can be discussed by the Chief Jus- 
tice with the circuit judges in the conferences, and how their 
views and wishes can be passed down to the district judges? 
Is not this an opportunity for political influence and power 
over the judiciary of which a designing man could avail him- 
self in times of great political turmoil? 

Would any Senator favor giving the chief justice of the 
highest court in his State the power to summon the judges of 
the inferior courts before him in conference to make reports 
of the condition of the dockets and business of their districts 
and then, in his discretion, divide up this business and assign 
and send judges out of their jurisdiction as he might think to 
the public interest? The people of the States would not toler- 
are such an assault upon the independence and purity of their 
courts. They would consider such an arrangement, however 
honest and patriotic those promoting it might be, a potential 
political machine subject to great abuse and eventually con- 
taminating the judges with partisan spirit and strife which 
would destroy the integrity of their courts. 

A very serious objection is that the bill confers upon the 
Chief Justice executive power. The Constitution vests the 
power to appoint judges in the President of the United States. 
This bill vests it in the Chief Justice for the time being. The 
commission of the President authorizes and directs a judge to 
hold court in a certain district, where he is to reside and where 
he is known to the people. This bill gives the power to the 
Chief Justice to modify that appointment and send this judge 
away from his home to preside over the courts and dis- 
pose of the business of other people, to whom he may be un- 
acceptable. The assignment may be for any period—for life. 


When the judge of a particular district is- nominated to fill an | 


existing vacancy the people of the district have the right to 


protest against the appointmeat fer any valid or sufficient | 


reason, and, in that way, they have a certain choice in the 
selection of their judge. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senator if the bill was not re- 
ported to the Senate by a bare majority of the Judiciary Com- 
luittee, and if section 3, which he has been discussing, was not 
at one time defeated in the committee? 

\ir. SHIELDS. Yes; it was several times defeated, and 


brought back at the last meeting of the committee, when sev- | 


eral district judges were added, and then, I understand, by 
only one majority. 
he appointment can be made under this bill without the 


knowledge of the people of the district, without their consent, | 
und without an opportunity to protest. It is an encroachment | 


Upon the prerogatives of the Executive, and, worst of all, it 


lcprives the people of the very limited right they have im the | 
selection of Federal judgés. It is wrong in principle and it is | 


unjust in practice. While the present pill is not so obnoxious 
4s the one which the Chief Justice appeared before the Judi- 
Clary Committee to advocate, it is the entering wedge for the 
recognition of a bad policy and an assault upon the independ- 
ence of the judiciary, which may grow and grow and sap and 
undermine that independence. The powers of government are 
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not only separated into three great departments. but it is the 
policy of the law that the individual holding office in one of 
those departments shall not also exercise the functions of an- 
other department, for without this they can not be separate 
and independent and must necessarily be contaminated with 
political influence. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment 
at that point? 

Mr. SHIELDS. For a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. For a question; yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator says he does not object to the 
authority of a circuit judge to assign district judges within the 
circuit. Is there any more danger in giving the Chief Justice 
the authority to assign a district judge of Michigan to hold court 
in the adjoining State of Illinois than there is in giving the 
circuit judge the authority to assign the same district judge 
to hold court in Tennessee? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think so, and I will discuss that in a few 
minutes. 

This policy forbidding the mingling of the separate depart- 
ments was violated in the early part of our Government in sev- 
eral prominent instances, but they were condemned by the 
people, and for many years the objectionable practice has been 
abandoned. I will read from Judge Baldwin’s American Judi- 
ciary some of the cases referred to and how they were rebuked 
by the people: 

It may well be doubted if the advantages to be gained by their 
counsel in such a position are not outweighed by the evil of exposing 
it to criticism as dictated by selfish considerations. A member of the 
New York convention thus alluded upon the floor to the measures sup- 
ported by the Chief Justice and chancellor : 

“ He roqretios that such an opinion and plan had been proposed by 
the Chief Justice. It must have arisen from the politics of the Supreme 
Court. The judges of that court had been occupied so much in 
politics that they had been compelled to press —. the public a system 
that had nothing else to recommend it than such a relief to themselves 
from the burden of official duties as would leave them to the free 
exercise of their electioneering qualifications. But for this the Chief 
Justice tight have shown a Holt or a Mansfield. The elevated char- 
acter of the chancellor had been often asserted and alluded to. He 
meant no disrespect to that honorable gentleman. He respected him as 
highly as any man when he confined himself to the discharge of the 
official duties of his office; but when he stepped beyond that line, when 
he became a politician instead of being his fancied oak, which, planted 
deeply in our soil, extended its branches from Maine to Mexico, he 
rather resembled the Bohon Upas of Java, that destroyed whatever 
sought for shelter or protection in its shade.” 

In the New York constitutional convention of 1821, Peter R. Living- 
ston appealed to the lawyers present to say “‘ whether it has not been 
the case that when a man in the country of any politica) standing has 
had a suit depending at a circuit court, he has not consulted with his 
counsel to know what judge was to preside at the circuit, and whether 
he has not been frequently told that a political judge was to preside, 
and it would not do to let the cause come on.” Who, he asked, were 
the present judges of their supreme court? “ Judge Spencer came into 
office under a Republican administration, Judge Van Ness was ap- 
pointed by a mongrel council, and‘the elevation to the bench of Judge 
Platt was occasioned by the defection from the Republican ranks of a 
man elected to the senate from the county of Dutchess, who acted the 
part of a political Judas and sold his party. We have been bought 
and sold—there is not one of these men who would have been on the 
bench if our administration had been truly Republican, * * * 


| There is not a man in this convention who is a Republican of any 


standing or character who would like to have his liberty or property 
placed in the hands of a political judge of a different party.” 


The Chief Justice, as the presiding officer of the Supreme 
Court, is vested with as much power as any officer in our Gov- 
ernment, and there should be no extension of it. The consump- 
tion of his time in investigating the condition of the dockets of 
the 86 districts in the United States, and marshaling and as- 
signing 150 judges to various parts of the country to relieve 
such congestion, if done efficiently, will require much time and 
deliberation. If not done well, it should not be done at all. 
To place this burden upon the Chief Justice will require him to 
neglect the duties of his office and retard the business of the 
Supreme Court. That court is now, I understand, 18 months 
behind with its work, and at the adjournment of each year 
leaves a very large number of importanat cases unheard and 
undetermined, notwithstanding many of them involve questions 
which the business of the country—immense interests—and 
that of the Government concerning its revenues and other 
activities have been compelled to halt and await determina- 
tion. The Chief Justice and one of the associate justices have 
recently in public addresses called attention to the congestion 
of the docket of that court and advocated measures for the 
restriction of its jurisdiction, and at their instance bills of a 
most drastic character have been introduced for that purpose. 

The power of assigning judges is not a judicial power and 
does not in the remotest manner concern the exercise of the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. It concerns other courts 
and the rights and duties, personal and official, of other judges. 
The judicial power is the power to try and determine contro- 
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versies—lawsuits brought and presented to the court according 
to established practice and procedure. The power to establish 
courts and provide them with judges and other officers is a 
legislative power. Congress alone has this power concerning 
the Federal courts. 

It has long been settled in this country that administrative 
or other powers nonjudicial in their character can not be con- 
ferred upon the judges of courts. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, in Interstate Conrmerce Commission v. 
Brimson (154 U. S. 484, 485), speaks of the rule that Congress 
may not impose upon the courts of the United States any duties 
not strictly judicial as a salutary doctrine, and there are other 
cases recognizing the existence of the rule. Chief Justice Jay 
and his associates when the Supreme Court was first organized 
challenged the constitutionality of the provision requiring them 
to go out upon the circuit and hold the circuit courts, and when 
Chief Justice Marshall came into office he concurred with them 
in the soundness of their contention, but said that as the law 
had been in force for some 13 years and there was very little 
business in the Supreme Court at that time they would follow 
the statute. 

If it could be done, the legislatures could so consume the time 
ef the judges as to embarrass them and make it impossible for 
them to discharge their judicial duties and powers. It is like 
the taxing power—it is the power to destroy. It would allow 
political powers to be conferred on judges, which would abse- 
lutely destroy their usefulness and the confidence of the people 
in the courts so necessary to peace, law, and order. 

The Chief Justice or the associate justices could as well be 
authorized to exercise the legislative power of arranging and 
laying off Federal districts and cireuits and fixing the places 
and times for holding courts as the executive power of pro- 
viding and appointing judges for those courts. These things 
are all foreign to their jurisdiction and powers, nonjudicial in 
their character, and within the constitutional powers and duties 
of other departments of the Government, but not more so than 
that of designating judges to hold courts in other cireuits, which 
is practécally, as I have undertaken to show, the executive power 
of appointment. 

The assignntrent of district judges to held district courts in 
other circuits, from one extreme part of the United States to 
another—from the Atlantic States to the Pacific States, from the 
Lake States to the Gulf States, and from the commercial and 
manufacturing States to the mining and agricultural States— 
will result in great confusion and a practical denial of justice 
in many cases. 

There is a radical difference in the constitutions, statutory 
laws of these States, and the judicial opinions of their courts 
construing them, and in the laws of contracts, wrongs com- 
mitted with force, and the vast domain of general jurisprudence. 
The common law is the basis of the jurisprudence of some 
States and the civil law in others, and in all of them these 
systems have been more or less modified by statutory enact- 
ments, without uniformity and with innumerable distinctions 
and exceptions. From an investigation made in the Library of 
Congress, it appeared that in the five years from 1909 to 1913, 
inclusive, there was enacted by the national and the several 
State legislatures 62,014 statutes, and that during the same 
period 65,379 judicial decisions for publication were delivered 
by the national and State courts of last resort; included in 630 
volumes. This does not include the thousands of opinions de- 
livered and filed for publication by judges of the district courts 
and the circuit courts of appeals of the United States and by 
numerous intermediate appellate courts of the States. There 
are, therefore, on an average, more than 12,000 statutes and 
an equal number of judicial opinions enacted, delivered, and 
published in the United States each year. There is no good 
lawyer in full practice who does not know that it requires great 
diligence to keep up with the statutes and reported cases of 
authority of his own State. There is no truthful lawyer who 
will claim that he can keep up with the legislative and judicial 
modifications of the law in all the States of the Union. Judges 
who have fixed salaries have little disposition or time to keep 
informed of such matters, and they can not and do not do se 
sufficiently to enable them to go into strange jurisdictions every 
six months or each year and try and decide lawsuits with in- 
telligence and that certainty of determination which should be 
present in every judicial decision. A system of visiting or alter- 
nating judges would be most objectionable in equity cases, 
where it is necessary to make successive orders and decrees, 
often with months of intervals, in the progress of the cause. 
The judge who heard the argument and made the first decree 
would probably not be present to follow it up in the subsequent 
stages of the cause and the new judge could not do so with the 








clearness necessary to the proper administration of justice, 
These visiting judges would come with the occasion and depart 
with the occasion. They would not understand the customs 
and character of the people whose lawsuits they were called to 
hear and determine and they would not feel that responsibility 
that the local judge feels to the people among whom he resides, 
and, being a mere temporary judge unknown to the people of 
the district, he would not have and command that cooperation 
and confidence necessary for the satisfactory and efficient dis- 
eharge of judicial duties Permanent judges, under our pres- 
ent system, reside in their districts, are of the people, and their 
character, probity, and ability are known to the people whose 
rights they determine and have their respect and confidence. 

The policy of providing for permanent judges in each Fed- 
eral district, followed since the beginning of our Government, 
is sound and practical and should not be departed from. In 
temporary emergencies judges from districts near by or in 
the same circuit may be called on for relief, but they should 
always come from the same State or the same circuit, so as 
to obviate the objections I have stated as much as possible. 
The senior circuit judge should make the assignment required. 
There can be no controversy but that he is better qualified to do 
so by his superior and mere accurate information of the char- 
acter and ability of the district judges of his cireuit and the 
conditions of the litigation pending in the several district 
courts. This is the present law. It has worked well in practice 
and there is no emergency which requires that it be changed 
so as to vest this dangerous power in the Chief Justice. 

The provisions of this bill, authorizing the Chief Justice to 
make assignments—substantially appointments—of judges will 
not meet with the approval of the litigants and the people of 
the country. They want no centralized control of their courts. 

The assignment of judges from district te district and from 
eircuit to circuit without their consent is also unjust and a 
substantial interference with their tenure of offic: under their 
commissions as judges of a particular district. Well might a 
district judge be willing to exereise the duties of his offiee in 
one district but not in another district. 

Why should the practice that has prevailed for 100 years 
of providing additional judges for districts where the business 
is increased and the dockets are congested so as to require 
such action be abandoned? It is the only sound, just, and 
economical way of providing new judges. The Members of 
Congress, Senators and Representatives, residing in their States 
and districts, are in close touch with the people, the bar, and 
the courts, and they know when such congestion and the neces- 
sity for additional judges exist, and it is their duty to intro- 
duce bills and relieve the situation. The Chief Justice has no 
such information of conditions in all of the 86 Federal districts 
of the United States, and it is not his duty or within his 
prerogatives or power to leok after and legislate for such con- 
ditions. The duty and the power should be left in the legisla- 
tive department to provide for the new judges by proper and 
intelligent legislation, and to the Executive to select and ap- 
point the judges, with due consideration for the opinions and 
the choice of the people over whom they are to preside, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

This bill provides for more judges than the evidence before 
the Judiciary Committee shows are necessary to be created, 
and can not but impress the public that it is the result of log- 
rolling and reciprocal courtesy, which will be hurtful both to 
the judiciary and the Congress. This is an infirmity that 
has always found its way into omnibus bills for any purpese 
when a number or all the States have similar interests, real 
or fancied. 

The subcommittee was of the opinion that conditions causing 
the existing congestion in some of the courts would soon pass 
away, and that 12 judges were ample to meet the present emer- 
gency, but the whole committee increased the number to 1), 
for what reason I shall not now undertake to express an 
opinion. 

In that I agree with the Senator in charge of the bill, who has 
so expressed that opinion in presenting this bill. 

The present conditions grow largely out of the increase of juris- 
diction of the district courts by various acts of Congress, many 
of them of questionable constitutionality, creating new criminal 
offentes against the Federal Government, which have hereto- 
fore been speecily and effectually punished by the proper local 
authorities in the several States. General Crim, Assistant At- 
torney General, a very able and learned lawyer, in an address 
recently delivered to the General Assembly of New York, said: 

An enormous percentage of the work being done by the Department 


of Justice is work that could be done more efliciently and at mueh less 
cost by the local government, The burden of this character of werk is 
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so great on that department that it is fairly staggering under its load. 
Uatess relieved, bureaucracy is inevitable, with its attendant evils. The 
percentage of the work which it is doing that could be better done by 
responsible local self-government is so great that it impairs the effi- 
ciency of the administration of those laws which deal with things 
essentially national in their scope. 

Why should it be necessary for a citizen to appeal to the President of 
the United States to prevent a small! still from being operated in New 
Jerse 7? 

' Why should it be necessary for a citizen to appeal to the President 
of the United States to prevent a man with a jug of alcoholic liquor 
from selling it at a Sunday school picnic in Virginia? 

Why should it be necessary for a citizen to appeal to the President of 
the United States to punish the larceny from a freight car in the yards 
of this city of a package consigned to Omaha, Nebr. 

Why should it be necessary for a citizen to ap 1 to the President of 
the United States to prevent a printer in a small town in Kansas from 
printing tons of obscene matter and disseminating but a fraction of it 
through the mails? 

Why should it be necessary for the credulous widow to appeal to the 
President of the United States to bring to the bar of justice the rascal 
who has defrauded her out of her nroney by a stock-selling scheme at 
New York City? 

Why should it be necessary for a citizen to appeal to the President of 
the United States to prevent an unscrupulous scoundrel in Kansas from 
selling opium to school children? . 

Why should it be necessary for a citizen traveling in an automobile 

from New York to Chicago, who bas had his machine stolen at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to appeal to the President of the United States to have 
that man punished, when it was taken under the very eyes of a local 
yoliceman ? 
Why is it necessary for a citizen to appeal to the President of the 
United States for relief where a rascally cashier of a State bank has 
betrayed his trust and stolen its funds, simply because that bank, a 
creation of the State, is a menrber of the Federal reserve system ? 


Mr. President, if some of the jurisdiction were restored to the 
State courts there would be no lack of enforcement of law 
und no congestion in the Federal courts. Take, for instance, the 
statute making the carrying of a stolen automobile from one 
State to another a Federal offense. That is a larceny that 
could be punished in either State. There are more than a thou- 
sand cases of that kind pending in the Federal courts now, and 
this statute should be repealed. There are several other stat- 
utes of a Similar character. If the Congress will repeal these 
statutes and restore to the State courts their jurisdiction the 
l‘ederal courts would have great relief and the expense of addi- 
tional judges would be unnecessary. 

Now, Mr. President, I come directly to the alleged congestion. 
The Senator in charge of the bill, the senior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. CUMMINS], was shocked, he said, by the delays of justice 
in the courts growing out of the fact that there was pending in 
the district courts 142,000 cases on the 30th day of June, 1921. 
In stating that there were then 142,000 case he was justified 
from a reading of the evidence introduced before the Committee 
on the Judiciary when the committee was considering the pend- 
ing bill. But the facts utterly fail to sustain any such condi- 
tion of the dockets of the Federal courts. 

The statistics show that a very large number of cases re- 
ported as pending in the several district courts are cases in 
hankruptey, which are really nominal and do not occupy the 
time of the judge, and a large number of draft cases which 
can not and will not be tried and ought to be dismissed because 
the parties are dead or the witnesses are scattered and can not 
he found and the chief cause for prosecuting them has ceased 
to exist. 

In support of that statement I have the report of the Attor- 
hey General made to Congress in December, 1921, and the testi- 
mony of Mr. Hayward, the district attorney in New York City, 
Where the largest number of the draft cases are pending. The 
fact is that by far the greater number of draft cases in the 
lederal courts are in the States of New York, Massachusetts, 
ind New Jersey. There are very few in the courts of other 
States. Mr. Hayward admitted that he would never be able to 
secure many convictions; in fact, I believe he said that he 
would, perhaps, never secure a dozen convictions in New York. 

It is conceded by the judges who investigated this mattér, 
Judge Sater, of Cincinnati, Judge Pollock, of Kansas, and Judge 
Grubb, of Alabama, that even this apparent congestion is tem- 
porary. After those judges had examined the whole situation 
they made a report at the request of the Attorney General. I 
was very much impressed with the intelligence and ability of 
all three of those judges; and, as evidence that they were in- 
dustrious, energetic, and great judges, no congestion exists in 
their courts. They have the executive ability to clean up their 


dockets and they do not want any relief. Their dockets are | 
ibout as large as those of any of the other judges except those | 


Where draft cases appear. Judge Grubb, in speaking of the 
} 


Character of this alleged congestion, said it was largely con- 


lined to several cities. and then said: 

.£ cam give the cities. There are Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta—the Atlanta ‘district—Cali 
fornia, the San Francisco district, and Detroit. I think those are the 
principal points of congestion, but there are some others, 





The facts are that the temporary congestion can be relieved 
by the present judges in a few months, and in less than a year 
these additional judges will have nothing to do but draw their 
salaries for life. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to suggest at that point, if the 
Senator will permit me, that the same judges recommended the 
appointment of 18 additional judges in order to meet this very 
condition. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; and I know that the judges were not 
very proud of their recommendation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I invite the attention of the Senator from 
Iowa to the statement that the testimony of those who appeared 
before the Committee on the Judiciary in the hearing had by 
the committee when considering this bill was not full and was 
misleading. The witnesses utterly failed to show the real condi- 
tion of the dockets of the district courts concerning the num- 
ber of cases there pending for trial and which consume a sub- 
stantial time of the court. 

The statement made that there are pending in the district 
courts 142,402 cases nominally is true, but the witnesses failed 
to state that more than half of these cases, judging by the 
record of previous years, go off without trial; in fact, the fig- 
ures which I shall present show that thousands of them go off 
without trial—that is, they are dismissed, discontinued, com- 
promised, nolle prossed, dismissed on motion or demurrer, or 
judgments are entered upon pleas of guilty, and dead civil 
cases are retained on the docket. These facts all appear in 
the report made by the Attorney General upon his official oath 
for 1921, in which the statement is made that the statistics are 
carefully revised. This report to Congress was made for the 
purpose of showing the business of these courts without spe 
cial reference to this legislation and, I think, is absolutely re- 
liable. I will read from it the pending business in the Supreme 
Court, the circuit courts of appeals, and the district courts for 
the fiscal year of 1921. 

The number of cases and other proceedings docketed in the 
Supreme Court for the last fiscal year was 565. The number of 
eases and other proceedings pending at the close of the year 
was 367. 

The cases and the proceedings disposed of during the year 
was 608. 

It has been a long time since I appeared in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and I do not understand what is 
included in the term “ other proceedings.” Ido not understand 
the distinction between cases and “other proceedings” in a 
court that has only jurisdiction to try and determine law- 
suits. 

The report shows that about one-half of the 608 cases were 
disposed of without argument, being applications for writs 
of certiorari dismissed, cases’dismissed on motion, and com- 
promised. 

The number of cases actually considered by the court was 
574, of which 227 were argued orally and 347 submitted on 
printed briefs; 47 cases were settled by the parties and dismissed 
without a hearing, and 230 cases were denials of petitions for 
writs of certiorari. There were, then, less than 300 cases argued 
and in which opinions were filed, or about 33 cases to each of 
the nine judges of the court. 

This is approximately a correct statement of the work of the 
Supreme Court for one year, as I get it from a statement fur- 
nished the chairman of the Judiciary Committee by the clerk 
of the court and from the report of the Attorney General. 

Mr. President, I may have something more to say on the pend- 
ing measure. I do not suppose anyone else desires to speak on 
the bill this evening, and I suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
that we adjourn or take a recess. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iam advised that others who are interested 
in the bill are not prepared to go on at this time, and I intend to 
make a motion for an executive session. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin be- 
fore I make the motion. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator understands that I am not 
through, but I am yielding that he may make whatever motion 
he desires to submit. I am not through with my argument and 
I shall be entitled to the floor when the consideration of the bill 
is resumed. 





POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT MADISON, WIS. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (H. R. 9604) for the acquisition of 
a post-office site at Madison, Wis., which I send to the desk, 
together with the report. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration ef the bill? 

There being no abjection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the prevision of the act of Congress approved 
September 7, 1916 (39 Stat., p. 742), which authorizes the acquisition 
of a site and the erection and completion thereon of a suitable building 
for the use and accommodation of the ony office, United States courts, 
and other governmental offices in the city of Madison, Wis., at a limit 
of cost of $550,000, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire, by pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise, a suitable site in said city at a cost 
ef not exceeding $359,000, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The report is very short, but I shall 
not ask to have it read, unless the reading is called for. I will 
just state that the bill does not make any appropriation, but 
simply provides for the purchase of a site out of an appropria- 
tion already made. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask my colleague if this is the bill 
which passed the House? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is the bill which passed the House, 
and it was reported from the committee to the Senate by the 
Senator from Maine |Mr, Frernarp]. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ISSUANCE OF MEDALS, ETC. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (CH. R. 10297) to extend the limitations of 
time upon the issuance of medals of honor, distinguished serviée 
crosses, and distinguished service medals to persons who served 
in the Army of the United States during the World War. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows : 

Be it enacted, etc.,, That the eighth paragraph under the caption 
“Medals of honor, distimguished service crosses, and distinguished 
service medals,” Army appropriation act approved July 9, 1918, to the 
extent that it establishes Limitations ef time as a condition of issu- 
ance or a condition precedent to issuance of such medals and cresses to 
persons, or the representatives of deceased persons who served in the 
Army of the United States from April 7, 1917, to Nevember 11, 1918, 
inclusive, is amended so as to extend such respective limitations fer a 
period of one year from and after the approval of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RECOGNITION OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I would bike to have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr]. Yesterday I offered a 
resolution the purport ef which is that the Senate express a 
desire that the President shall negotiate treaties with the 
nations which are interested in the Pacific for the protection 
of the Philippine Islands as an independent State, and that 
upon such treaties being negotiated the United States shall 
relinquish control. I had the resolution hie upon the table, 
because I was not sure whether it sheuld go to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations or the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions. The chairmen of both those committees are 
in the Senate Chamber at this time, and it is immaterial to me 
to which committee the reselution shall be referred. 

Mr. LODGE. If it invelves treaties it necessarily gees to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It is not that I am looking 
for additional burdens that the suggestion is made. 

Mr. KING. It is my impression that it sheuld go to that 
eommittee. I did not want it sent there until I conferred with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], as I wish to respect the 
dignity of each committee. I ask, Mr. President, that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so re- 
ferred. 


Is there objection to the immediate 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate preceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent 
in executive session the deors were reopened. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
oe clock on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the Sen- 


ate adjourned until Monday, April 3, 1922, at 12 o'clock 


wneridian. 
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NOMINATYONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senete March 31, 1922. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 


To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. Grayson Villard Heidt, Quartermaster Corps, from 
December 22, 1921. 

Lieut. Col. James Cooper Rhea, Cavalry, from December 22, 
1921. 

Lieut. Col. James Hanson, Infantry, from December 24, 1921, 

Lieut. Col. Fred Radford Brown, Infantry, from December 24, 
1921. 

Lieut. Col. William Topping Merry, Infantry, from January 
1, 1922. 

Lieut. Col. Lawrence DuVal Cabell, Quartermaster Corps, 
from January 2, 1922. 

Lieut. Col. Clyffard Game, Quartermaster Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 5, 1922. 

Lieut. Col. George Washington Stuart, Infantry, from Feb- 
ruary 11, 1922. 

Lieut. Col. Robert Cherry Foy, Field Artillery, from March 
2, 2922. 

Lieut. Col. Duncan Kennedy Major, jr., Infantry, from March 
5, 1922. 

To be lieutenant colonels. 

Maj. Walter Herbert Neill, Quartermaster Corps, from De- 
cember 22, 1921. ‘ 

Maj. Edmund Anthony Buchanan, Cavalry, from December 
22, 1921. 

Maj. Benjamin Delahauf Foulois, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 23, 1921. 

Maj. Rey Wilson Ashbrook, Infantry, from December 24, 1921. 

Maj. Ralph Hill Leavitt, Infantry, from Deeember 24, 1921. 

Maj. Goodwin Compton, Infantry, from January 1, 1922. 

Maj. Launcelot Marmaduke Pureell, Quartermaster Corps, 
from January 2, 1922. 

Maj. James Edmund MeDenald, Infantry, from February 5, 
1922. 

Maj. Carl Frederick von dem Bussche, Quartermaster Corps, 
from February 11, 1922. 

Maj. Thomas Worthington Hollyday, Field Artillery, from 
February 24, 1922. 

Maj. Albert Louis Rhoades, Coast Artillery Corps, from March 
2, 1922. 

Maj. Sam Pruitt Herren, Infantry, frem Mareh 5, 1922. 

Maj. Fay Warrington Brabson, Infantry, frem March 6, 1922. 


To be majors. 


Capt. Ellicott Hewes Freeland, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
August 2, 1921. 

Capt. Spencer Albert Townsend, Cavalry, from August 11, 
1921. 

Capt. Richard Clark Birmingham, Infantry, from August 25, 
1921. 

Capt. Felix Rossiter McLean, Infantry, from August 26, 1921. 

Capt. Craigie Krayenbuhl, Field Artillery, from September 
10, 1921. 

Capt. Paul Barrows Parker, Infantry, from September 11, 
1921. 

Capt. Arthur Marion Jones, Cavalry, from October 11, 1921. 

Capt. James Cornelius Ruddell, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
October 15, 1921. 

Capt. Thomas Green Peyton, Cavalry, from October 20, 1921. 

Capt. Joseph Hamilton Grant, Infantry, from October 23, 
1921. 

Capt. Jeseph James O’Hare, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
Oetober 26, 1921. 

Capt. Arthur Monroe Ellis, Infantry, from Oetober 26, 1921. 

Capt. Maurice Levi Miller, Infantry, from November 2, 1921. 

Capt. Junius Henry Houghton, Air Service, from November 
2, 1921. 

Capt. Abram Verhees Rinearson, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 5, 1921. 

Capt. Benjamin Anthony Yancey, Infantry, from November 7, 
1921. 

Capt. William George Patterson, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 8, 1921. 

Capt. Douglas Jenkins Page, Field Artillery, from November 
26, 1921. 

Capt. James Nephew Caperton, Cavalry, from November 29, 
1921. 

Capt. Charles Compton Smith, Cavalry, from December 4, 
1921. 

Capt. Harrison Herman, Cavalry, from December 10, 1921. 

Capt. Frank Clark Scofield, Coast Artillery Corps, from De- 
cember 16, 1921, 














1922. 


Capt. George Joseph Newgarden, jr., Infantry, from December 
16, 1921. 

‘Capt. John David Miley, Infantry, from December 16, 1921. 

Capt. John Forest Goodman, Infantry, from December 18, 
1921. 

Capt. Ferdinand Francis Gallagher, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 19, 1921. 

Capt. Barrington Lockhart Flanigen, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 22, 1921. ; 

Capt. Robert Kenneth Whitson, Infantry, from December 22, 
1921. 

Capt. Otto Frederick Lange, Infantry, from December 23, 
1921. 

Capt. Harlan Leslie Mumma, Infantry, from December 24, 
1921. 

Capt. Alexander Mathias Weyand, Infantry, from December 
24, 1921. 

Capt. Walter David Mangan, Field Artillery, from January 1, 
1922. , 

Capt. Robert Rau Duncan McCullough, Cavalry, from Jan- 
uary 2, 1922, 

Capt. Elon Albert Abernethy, Infantry, from January 4, 1922, 

Capt. Nelson Bateman Russell, Infantry, from January 8, 
1922, 

Capt. Henry Parker Blanks, Infantry, from January 21, 1922. 

Capt. Carl Archibald Bishop, Infantry, from February 5, 1922. 

Capt. Ansel Griggs Wineman, Field Artillery, from February 
11, 1922. 

Capt. James Ellis Slack, Cavalry, from February 22, 1922. 

Capt, Marvin Randolph Baer, Infantry, from February 22, 
1922. 

Capt. Marvin Conrad Heyser, Field Artillery, from February 
24, 1922. 
Capt. Harold Preston Kayser, Infantry, from March 2, 1922. 
Capt. Basil Dennis Spalding, Infantry, from March 5, 1922. 
Capt. Gordon Waterman Ells, Infantry, from March 6, 1922. 
Capt. Sidney Guthrie Brady, Field Artillery, from March 23, 
1922 

To be captains. 
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irst Lieut. Ellis DeVern Willis, Infantry, from August 2, 
1921. 

first Lieut. Thomas Reed Taber, Ordnance Department, from 
oa August 2, 1921. 
3 l‘irst Lieut. Harry William Lin, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
August 2, 1921, 

l‘irst Lieut. Edward Brooks Harry, Cavalry, from August 6, 
1921 

Vi 
1921, 
first Lieut. Harold Paul Stewart, Cavalry, from August 10, 


1921 


rirst Lieut. Darrow Menoher, Cavalry, from August 11, 1921, 
First Lieut. Mark Andrew Devine, jr., Cavalry, from August 
14, 1921, 
First Lieut. Edwin Eugene Aldrin, Air Service, from August 
16, 1921. 
l‘irst Lieut. Robb Steere MacKie, Infantry, from August 25, 
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_ first Lieut. Thomas Lamar Cleaton, Coast Artillery Corps, 
rom August 26, 1921. ; 
; l’irst Lieut. Fred Thurston Marsh, Infantry, ‘from August 26, 


rst Lieut. Harry Lee Franklin, Infantry, from August 9, 


irst Lieut. Ashley Hearn Conard, Cavalry, from September 
1, 1921, 
l‘irst Lieut. Boniface Campbell, Field Artillery, from Sep- 
tember 8, 1921, 
lirst Lieut. Lloyd Marlowe Hanna, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from September 4, 1921. 
I — Lieut. Raymond Shener Jett, Cavalry, from September 
rirst Lieut. James Willard Walters, Ordnance Department, 
trom September 10, 1921. 
‘irst Lieut. Richard Cox Coupland, Ordnance Department, 
trom September 10, 1921. 
| ae ae Walter Alfred Elliott, Infantry, from September 
11, 1921. 
Mirst Lieut. William Joseph Burke, Coast Artillery Corps 
from September 15, 1921. 
. First Lieut. George William Brent, Coast Artillery Corps, 
, from September 18, 1921. 
Y e a Jack Raymond Burke, Cavalry, from September 
’ 20, 1921. 


’ 
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First Lieut. William Hobart Little, Cavalry, from September 
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an Lieut. Samuel Francis Cohn, Infantry, from October 7, 
Fa Lieut. Johan Augustus Rodgers, Infantry, from October 

, 1921. 

First Lieut. Deane Childs Howard, jr., Quartermaster Corps, 
from October 13, 1921. 

First Lieut. James Emerson Troupe, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from October 14, 1921. 

First Lieut. Ward Edwin Becker, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
October 15, 1921. 

First. Lieut. William Wayne Murphey, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from October 16, 1921. 

First Lieut. Earl Hendry, Ordnance Department, from Oc 
tober 16, 1921. 
ane Lieut. Timothy Sapia-Besch, Infantry, from October 
20, 1921. 

First Lieut. Harold Artemas Rackard, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from October 20, 1921. 

First Lieut. Raymond Miller Richardson, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from October 23, 1921. 

First Lieut. Edward Garrett Cowen, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from October 23, 1921. 

First Lieut. Kenyon Putnam Flagg, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from October 26, 1921. 

First Lieut. Joseph Burske Hafer, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
October 26, 1921. 

First Lieut. Walter Hay Rice, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
October 26, 1921. 

First Lieut. Henry Augustine Harkins, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from October 29, 1921. 

First Lieut. Juan Luis Oliver, Infantry, from November 1, 
1921. : 

First Lieut. Edward Lucien Supple, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 2, 1921. 

First Lieut. Fred Beebe Hanchett, jr. Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 2, 1921. 

First Lieut. Samuel McCullough, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 2, 1921. 

First Lieut. Mahlon Milton Read, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 5, 1921. 

First Lieut. Allen Ferdinand Crum, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 6, 1921. 

First Lieut. Bernard Clark Dailey, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 7, 1921. 

First Lieut. Eduarde Andino, Infantry, from November 8, 
1921. 

First Lieut. John Woodbury Leavitt, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 15, 1921. 

First Lieut. Robert Elwyn De Merritt, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 15, 1921. 

First Lieut. James Franklin Powell, Air Service, from Novem- 
ber 17, 1921. 

First Lieut. William Dalton Hohenthal, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 22, 1921. 

First Lieut. James Ralph Lowder, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 22, 1921. 

First Lieut. John Thomas Schneider, Field Artillery, from 
November 24, 1921. 

First Lieut. Willard Warren Scott, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 26, 1921. 

First Lieut. Edwin Philip Hart, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 27, 1921. 

First Lieut. Leonard Louis Davis, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 27, 1921. 

First Lieut. Harold Leo Stiebel, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 29, 1921. ‘ 

First Lieut. Webster Fletcher Putnam, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps, from December 1, 1921. 

First Lieut. Merle Halsey Davis, Ordnance Department, from 
December 4, 1921. 

First Lieut. George Berry Dobyns, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 4, 1921, 

First Lieut. Henry Devries Cassard, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 9, 1921. 

First Lieut. Edward Hanson Connor, jr., Infantry, from De 
cember 10, 1921. 

First Lieut. Neal Creighton, Air Service, from December 11, 
1921, 

First Lieut. George Peter Toft, Quartermaster Corps, from 
December 15, 1921. 

First Lieut. Alonzo Maning Drake, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 16, 1921. 

First Lieut. Charles Raymond Melin, Air Service, from De 
cember 16, 1921, 
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First Lieut. Victor Herbert Strahm, Air Service, 
cember 16, 1921. 

First Lieut. Robert Jesse Whatley, Infantry, from December 
18, 1921. 

Kirst Lieut. Waldo Sebastian Ickes, finance department, from 
December 18, 1921. 

First Lieut. Ira Robert Koenig, Air Service, from December 
19, 1921. 

lirst Lieut. Harry Allen Sanford, Philippine Scouts, from 
December 22, 1921. 

lirst Lieut. Earl Wells, Philippine Scouts, from December 22, 
1921, 


First Lieut. Raynor Garey, Field Artillery, from December | 


22, 1821. 
Kirst Lieut. Philip Schneeberger, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 23, 1921. 


First Lieut. Gouverneur Hogs, Infantry, from December 24, 
1921. 

First Lieut. Victor Schmidt, Coast Artillery Corps, from De- 
cember 24. 1921, 

First Lieut. George Franklin Parris, Air Service, from De- 


cember 24, 1921. 

Kirst Lieut. Fred Bidwell Lyle, Field Artillery, from Decem- 
ber 25, 1921. 

First Lieut. Karl Shaffner Axtater, Air Service, from De- 


cember 26, 1921. 
First Lieut. Clinton Bowen Fisk Brill, Quartermaster Corps, 
from December 28, 1921. 


First Lieut. William Joseph Flood, Air Service, from Decem- 
| 


ber 28, 1921. 


Kirst Lieut. Francis Dundas Ross, jr., Infantry, from Decem- | 


ber 30, 1921. 

First Lieut. Frank Edward Monville, Quartermaster Corps, | 
from January 1, 1922, 

irst Lieut. George Merrill Palmer, Air Service, from Janu- | 
ary 1, 1922. 

Kirst Lieut. Charles Rawlings Chase, Cavalry, from Janu- 
ary 2, 1922. 

First Lieut. Loren Francis Parmley, Cavalry, from Janu- 
ary 4, 1922. 


First Lieut. Erle Fletcher Cress, Cavalry, from January 4 
1922. 

First Lieut. Lynn Packard Vane, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
January 6, 1922. 

First Lieut. John Austin Pixley, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
January 7, 1922. 


, 


First Lieut. Otta Marshall, Coast Artillery Corps, from Jan- 


uary 8, 1922. 

First Lieut. Edwin Cleveland Callicutt, Coast Artillery Corps, 
froin January 9, 1922. 

First Lieut. Ray Harrison Green, Quartermaster Corps, from 
January 11, 1922. 

First Lieut. Hugh Williamson 
Service, from January 12, 1922. 

First Lieut. 
from January 12, 1922. 

First Lieut. Lewis Rinehart Pfoutz Reese, Air Service, from 
January 15, 1922. : 

First Lieut. Byron Turner Burt, jr., Air Service, from Jan- 
uary 21, 1922. 

First Lieut. Earle Gene Harper, Air Service, from January 28, 
1922. 

First Lieut. Philip Gilstrap Bruton, Corps of Engineers, from 
January 29, 1922. 

First Lieut. Eugene Joseph Minarelli FitzGerald, Infantry, 
from January 31, 1922. 

First Lieut. Charles Earl Whitney, Ordnance Department, 
from February 5, 1922. 
First Lieut. Lotha August Smith, Air Service, from February 
1922. 
First Lieut. Edward Higley Guilford, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 11, 1922. 

First Lieut. 
ruary 22, 1922. 

First Lieut. 
ruary 22, 1922. 

First Lieut. Horace Leland Porter, Corps of Engineers, from 
February 22, 1922. 

First Lieut. Arthur Leo Lavery, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
February 22, 1922. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICERS, 

Brig. Gen. Edward Fenton McGlachlin, jr., to be major general 
from April 1, 1922, vice Maj. Gen. William George Haan, who 
is to be retired from active service March 31, 1922, 


Rowan, 


r 
~, 


Junius Augustus Smith, Air Service, from Feb- 


William Henry Carthy, Air Service, from Feb- 
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Chemical Warfare | 


Russell William Goodyear, Quartermaster Corps, | 
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Col. William Henry Hay, Cavalry, to be brigadier general, 
vice Brig. Gen. Edward Fenton McGlachlin, jr., to be appointed 
| Major general. 
POSTMASTERS, 
ARIZONA, 


Mary E. Brown to be postmaster at Parker, Ariz., in place df 
M. E. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 
| 1922, 
COLORADO. 
Byron T. Shelton to be postmaster at Hayden, Colo., in place 
| of M. Q. Starr. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 1922. 
William W. Hofer to be postmaster at Simla, Colo., in place of 
E. S. Spangler, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Oliver M. Bristol to be postmaster at Durham, Conn, 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 
FLORIDA. 


Walter D. Griffin to be postmaster at Bradentown, Fla., in 
place of J. H. Humphries. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1922. 


Office 


ILLINOIS. 


William L. Bauman to be postmaster at Iuka, IL, in place of 
M. D. Brubaker. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 

H. L. Haynes to be postmaster at Ramsey, IIl., in place of 
| Samuel Shockey. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 


KANSAS, 

Clarence L. Gray to be postmaster at Luray, Kans., in place of 
C. P. Fallis, resigned. 

Elizabeth Simpson to be postmaster at Medicine Lodge, Kans., 
| in place of U. C. Kerr, resigned. 

John M. Cable to be postmaster at Toronto, Kans., in place of 
William McHaley. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 

Byram L. Sams to be postmaster at Offerle, Kans. 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

NEVADA. 

Erwin E. Frost to be postmaster at Golconda, Nev. 

“ame presidential January 1, 1921. 


NEW YORK. 


Augustus W. Stevens to be postmaster at Great Neck, N. Y., 
in place of J. C. Spalding, deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Howard M. Bullard to be postmaster at Chadbourn, N. C., in 
place of E. J. Britt. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

Jefferson D. Whitehead, jr., to be postmaster at Enfield, N. C, 
in place of H. S. Harrison, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

Vance Thompson to be postmaster at Vineland, N, C., in place 
of G. W. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 


Office be- 


Office be- 


OHIO. 


Edward Brichta to be postmaster at Glendale, Ohio, in place 
of E. J. Meagher, resigned, 


OKLAHOMA, 


William R. Casteel to be postmaster at Sapulpa, Okla., in 
' place of C. C. Taylor, resigned. 
RHODE ISLAND, 


Charles W. Holroyd to be postmaster at Thornton, R. I., in 
| place of C. F. Holroyd, Incumbent’s commission expired August 
6, 1921. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Jefferson M. Davis to be postmaster at Pinewood, S. C. 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 


TEXAS. 


James W. Johnson to be postmaster at Italy, Tex., in place 
of T. S. Hamilton, resigned. 

Colonel E. Dutro to be postmaster at Mission, Tex., in place 
of I. J. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 

John: Q. Hanna to be postmaster at Blackwell, Tex. Office 
| became presidential October 1, 1920. 


‘ VIRGINIA, 


| Otis R. Thornhill to be postmaster at Culpeper, Ya., in place 
of R. T. Green. Incumbent’s commission expired April 16, 1922. 
Lilburn T. Addington to be postmaster at Wilder, Va. Office 

: became presidential April 1, 1921. 


Office 


ie Lae 





in place of H. W. Graser. 
January 24, 1922. 


J. P. Rice. 


WISCONSIN, 
Henry W. Graser to be postmaster at Menomonee Falls, Wis., 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


John H. Zahrte to be postmaster at Sparta, Wis., in place of 


Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 1922. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 31, 1922. 


UNDERSECRETAEY OF STATE, 
William Phillips to be Undersecretary of State. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Leland Harrison to be Assistant Secretary of State. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Genevieve Cline to be appraiser of merchandise in custems 


collection district No. 41, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Arthur Wellington Doland to be register of the land office, 


Spokane, Wash. 


RECEIVER OF PuUBLiIc MONEYs. 
Frank Adelbert Savage to be receiver of public moneys, 


Spokane, Wash. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME CouRT oF Porto Rico. 
Carlos Franco Soto to be associate justice of the Supreme 


Court of Porto Rico. 


PROMOTIONS IN 


THE NAVY. 


To be commanders. 


Cleon W. Mauldin. 
Christopher R. P. Rodgers. 
William A. Hall. 

Charles M. Austin. 

John P. Miller. 

Harry L. Pence. 

Andrew S. Hickey. 

Reuben L. Walker. 
Wilfred E. Clarke. 

To be lieutenant 
rancis Cogswell. 
Preston B. Haines. 
krnest L. Gunther. 
l'rederick C, Sherman, 
Leslie L; Jordan. 
Marion C, Robertson. 
James M. Doyle. 
Eimer D. Langworthy. 
lrederick G. Reinicke. 
klmer K, Niles, 

Scott B. Macfarlane. 
Romuald P. P. Meclewski. 
Herbert R. Hein. 

Ole O. Hagen. 

Robert H. Skelton. 
Alfred G. Zimermann, 
Roger W. Paine. 
Milton H, Anderson. 
Oliver L. Wolfard. 
l'ranecis S. Craven. 
George M. Lowry. 
John A, Fletcher, 
Oscar C. Badger. 
Robert K. Awtrey. 
Scott D. MeCaughey. 
Frank J, Lowry. 
Aylmer L. Morgan, jr. 
Lyell St. Louis Pamperin. 
Harold R. Keller. 
John C, Thom. 

Paul M. Bates. 

John W. Reeves, jr. 


S\dwin B. Woodwoerth. 
Aubrey W. Fitch. 
Robert V. Lowe. 
Hamilton F. Glover, 
Guy E. Baker. 

Willis W. Bradley, jr. 
Miles A, Libbey. 
Raymond A. Spruance, 


commanders. 
Guysbert B. Vroom. 
Glenn F. Howell. 
Francis M. Collier. 
Ellis S. Stone. 
Morris D. Gilmore. 
William E. Baughman. 
Bernhard H. Bieri. 
Thomas 8S. King, 2d., 
Howard 8. Jeans. 
Daniel J. Callaghan, 
Thomas Baxter. 
Thomas 8. MeCloy, 
George B. Ashe. 
Eric L. Barr. 

Ralph F. Wood. 
Walter S. Davidson. 
Henry J. Shields. 
Robert P. Hinrichs. 
Norman L, Kirk. 
Pat Buchanan. 
William F. Callaway. 
Franz B. Melendy. 
Joseph R. Mann, jr. 
William C. Barnes. 
Wallace B. Phillips. 
Frederick L. Riefkohl. 
John W. Gates. 
Harvey S. Haislip. 
Charles G. MeCord. 
Ralph C. Lawder. 
Robert P. Molten, jr. 
William J. Butler. 


To be lieutenants. 


Henry F. Floyd. 
Henry P, Samson. 
William H. Porter, jr. 
Simon P. Fullinwider, jr. 
Arthur B. McCrary. 
William 8. Heath. 

Peter K. Fischler. 


Harry K. Leventen. 
Smith D. A, Cobb. 
Charles G. Moore, jr. 
Herbert R. Sobel. 
Ivan G. Hanson. 
George C, Cummings. 
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To be lieutenants (junior grade). 
John O. Huse. Harry K. Leventen. 
James L. Wisenbaker. Smith D. A. Cobb. 
Joseph S. Ives. Charles G. Moore, jr. 
Arthur B. McCrary. George C. Cummings. 
Peter K. Fischler. Herbert R. Sobel. 
To be pay inspector. 
Frederick B. Colby. 
To be paymasters, 
Atthur H. Mayo. 
Samuel R. White, jr. 
Katon C. Edwards. 
To be medical inspector. 
Frederick G. Abeken. 
To be surgeon. 
Willianr W. Hargrave. 
To be passed assistant surgeon, 
Maurice S. Mathis. 
To be passed assistant dental surgeons. 
Edward A. Hyland. 
Clarence E. Garcia. 
To be naval constructor. 
Edward C. Hamner, jr. 
To be civil engineer. 
Henry F. Bruns. 
To be chief machinists. 
George C. Martin, 
George Keeser, 
PosTMASTERS. 


Will Mueller. 
Patrick H. Cassidy. 


ALASKA, 
William L. Harber, Fort Yukon. 
GEORGTA. 
Robert J. Walsh, Garfield. 
IDAHO. 


William F. McCullough, Mullan. 
ILLINOIS. 
Charles W. Grant, Bement. 
Bernard A. Dorries, Breese. 
Charles W. Jones, Chandlerville. 
Edgar H. Mills, Lawrenceville. 
Frank E, Walters, Seaton. 
Ralph K. Crawford, West Point. 
Alfred J. Meyer, Worden. 
INDTANA, 
Harry C. Watts, Aurora. 
Orpheus M. Dickey, Shoals. 
IOWA, 
Lou A. Brink, Clarence. 
Oscar J. Houstman, Olin. 
KANSAS. 
Guy H. Byarlay, Green, 
MARYLAND. 
Harry C. Saunders, Goldsboro, 
Alice C. Widmeyer, Hancock. 
William K. Lambie, Mount Savage, 
Raymond R. Russell, Reisterstown, 
Cc. Virginia Mullikin, Trappe. 
Carroll L. Smith, Walkersville. 
MICHIGAN, 
Fred U. O’Brien, Coral. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Daniel F. Smith, Carriere. 
Robert B. O'Reilly, Cruger. 
Lora I. Colemon, Doddsville. 
Henry I. Brown, Enid. 
Rubye N. Brasfield, Lorman. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Milton A. Whyard, Englewood. 
NEW MEXICO, 


Lucy R. Haynie, Cimarron. 

Charlie McDonald, Lovington. 
Kern I. Brooks, Maxwell. 
Joe P; Medinger, Tyrone. 
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NEW YORK, 
Moses W. Drake, Bay Shore. 
Abram L. Van Horne, Fultonville. 
Roy T. Merrill, Holley. 
Charles R. Merrill, Homer. 
George A, Case, Honeoye Falls. 
Clarence D. Tarbell, Ithaca. 
John W. Hedges, Pine Plains. 
Irred C, Stadler, Pleasantville. 
Allen T. Wells, Pottersville. 
Harrison M. Russell, Staatsburg. 
August P. Lenz, Thendara. 
Frederick FF, Dickermon, Walton. 
Percy Burr, West Haverstraw. 
Albert Van Essendelft, West Sayville. 
Mortimer F. McKeel, Yorktown Heights, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
Mark Johnson, Ellendale, 
PEN NSYLVANTA, 
J. Russell Clayton, Bryn Athyn. 
Nathaniel E, Lyons, Cheat Haven. 
John O. Whiteman, Claridge. 
Joseph B. Seifert, Dover. 
John W. Aumiller, Eagles Mere. 
Edgar J. Dowling, Gouldsboro. 
Frank R. Jones, Iselin, 
Emma A. Smith, Seelyville. 
Ernest H. Ryder, Shawnee on Delaware, 
Harry P. Medland, Waymart. 
Herbert M. Black, West Sunbury. 
George W. Kreidler, Yoe. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Booth, Oakland Beach. 
TEXAS. 
Arthur H. O’Kelley, Atlanta. 
Martha A. Lueccock, Keene. 
Alice Crow, Kountze. 
G. Lafayette Hardeastle, Lexington. 
Daniel Il. Dudley, Plano. 


Florence E. 


VIRGINIA, 
Dwight D. Ball, Barboursville. 
Harvey W. Nester, Fieldale. 

WISCONSIN. 

William H. Fieweger, Kimberly. 
Martin A. Hanson, Menomonie. 
Albert H. Anderson, Nelson. 

Clifford J. Tice, Redgranite. 

Frank H. Colburn, Shiocton. 

Donald C. McDowell, Soldiers Grove. 
Mabel R. Gross, Stone Lake. 

George E. Bogrand, Wausaukee. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, March 31, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 


the Speaker. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


the following prayer: 


Almighty God, with a knowledge of sin and with a sense of 


weakness we continue to approach Thee. 


Vouchsafe to hear 


our prayer and let Thy blessing rest upon us and our country. 
Hearken unto the voices that go up silently before Thee that 
peace muy come out of discord, confidence out of suspicion, and 


bring forth all citizens zealous of good works. 


Grant, Heavenly 


Father, that all struggle and strife for better things may be re- 
strained and governed that they shall work out the greatest 


good and the least harm. 
fellow man come to an end. 


May all evil by which man hurts his 
O let the bright and blessed day 


come soon, when friendship, fraternity, and fidelity shall abound 
among all citizens and every fireside shall glow with happiness 


and contentment. 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 


proved. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 


Mr. RICKETTS, 


from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 


ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 


Same; 
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H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to incur obligations for construction and maintenance of 
roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, said obligations to be paid 

| from the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR EX-SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10864, the 
hospital bill. 
| The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves that 

the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 

the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 10864, the hospital bill. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
sion. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks for 
a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 31, noes 3. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 

| Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
‘call the roll. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
gentleman from Wyoming that the House resolve itself into 

Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 

further consideration of the bill H. R. 10864. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 317, nays 0, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 112, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a divi- 











YEAS—317. 

Ackerman Dallinger Huddleston Michener 
Almon Darrow Hudspeth Miller 
Andrews, Nebr. Davis, Minn. Hukriede Millspaugh 
Appleby Davis, Tenn. Hull Mondell 
Arentz Deal Humphreys Montague 
Aswell Dempsey Husted Montoya 
Atkeson Denison James Moore, Il. 
Bankhead Dickinson Jefferis, Nebr. Moore, Ohio 
Barbour Dominick Jeffers, Ala. Moore, Va. 
Barkley Doughton Johnson, Ky. Morgan 
Beck Dowell Johnson, Wash. Morin 
Beedy Drane Jones, Pa. Nelson, A. P, 
Begg Driver Jones, Tex. Nelson, J. M. 
Bell Dupré Keller Nolan 
Benham Dyer Kelly, Pa. Norton 
Bird Echols Kennedy Oldfield 
Bixler Kdmonds Ketcham Oliver 
Black Bliiott Kiess Osborne 
Blakeney Ellis Kincheloe Overstreet 
Bland, Ind. Evans Kindred Padgett 
Bland, Va. Fairfield King Paige 
Blanton Faust Kinkaid Park, Ga. 
Boies Favrot Kissel Parker, N. J. 
Bowling Fenn Kline, N. Y. Parks, Ark, 
Box Fitzgerald Kline, Pa. Patterson, N, J. 
Brand Fordney Knutson Perkins 
Briggs Foster Kopp Petersen 
Britten Frear Kraus Porter 
Brooks, Il. Free Langley Pringey 
Brooks, Pa. Freeman Lanham Purnell 
Browne, Wis. French Lankford Quin 
Bulwinkle Frothingham Larsen, Ga. Radcliffe 
Burdick Fulmer Larson, Minn, Raker 

/ Burroughs Funk Lawrence Ramseyer 
Burton Gabn Laytou Rankin 
Byrnes, S. C. Gallivan Lazaro Rayburn 
Byrns, Tenn. Garner Lea, Calif. Reavis 
Cable Garrett, Tenn. Leatherwood Reece 
Campbell, Kans. Garrett, Tex. Lehlbach Reed, W. Va. 
Campbell, Pa, Gensman Lineberger Rhodes 
Cannon Gernerd Linthicum Ricketts 
Cantrill Gilbert Little Riddick 
Carter Glynn Logan Roach 

| Chalmers Goodykoontz London Robertson 

| Chandler, Okla, Graham, II. Longworth Rodenberg 

| Chindblom Green, Iowa Lowrey Rose 
Clague Greene, Mass. Luce Rosenbloom 
Classon Greene, Vt. Lubring Rouse 
Clouse Griest Lyon Rucker 
Cole, Iowa triffin McArthur Sanders, Ind. 
Cole, Ohio Hadley McClintic Sanders, Tex. 

| Collier Hardy, Colo, McCormick Sandlin 

Collins Hardy, Tex. McFadden Scott, Mich. 
Colton Harrison McKenzie Scott, Tenn. 
Connally, Tex. Haugen McLaughlin, Mich.Sears 
Connell THlawes McLaughlin, Nebr.Shaw 

| Cooper, Ohio Hawley McPherson Shelton 

| Cooper, Wis. Hayden McSwain Sinclair 

| Copley Hays MacGregor Sinnott 
Coughlin Herrick Madden Sisson 
Crago Hersey Magee Smith, Idaho 
Cramton Hickey Maloney Smith, Mich, 
Crisp Hill Mann Smithwick 
Cullen Hoch Mapes fproul 

Curry Hogan Martin Steagall 
Dale Hooker Mead Steenerson 
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Stephens Thompson Vestal Williamson 
Stevenson Tillman Vinson Wilson 
Stoll Tilson Voigt Wingo 
Strong, Kans. Timberlake Volk Wise 
Summers, Wash, ‘Tincher Voilstead Woodruft 
Sumners, Tex. Tinkham Walsh Woodyard 
Swank Towner Ward, N.C Wright 
Sweet Treadway Wason Wurzbach 
Swing Tucker Weaver Wyant 
Tague Tyson Webster Yates 
Taylor, N. J. Underhill Wheeler Young 
Taylor, Tenn, Upshaw White, Kans. 
Ten Eyck Vaile White, Me. 
Thomas Vare Williams 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—1, 
Fuller 
NOT VOTING—112. 
Anderson Fields Lee, N. Y. Robsion 
Andrew, Mass, Fish McDuffie Rogers 
Ansorge Fisher McLaughlin, Pa, Rossdale 
Anthony Focht Mansfield Ryan 
Bacharach Goldsborough Merritt Sabath 
Rond Gorman Michaelson Sanders, N. Y. 
Bowers Gould .Mills Schall 
Brennan Graham, Pa, Moores, Ind. Shreve 
Brinson Hammer Mott Siegel 
Brown, Tenn, Hicks Mudd Slemp 
Buchanan Himes Murphy Snell 
Burke Hutchinson Nelson, Me. Snyder 
Burtness Ireland Newton, Minn, Speaks 
Butler Jacoway Newton, Mo. Stafford 
Carew Johnson, Miss. O’Brien Stedman 
Chandler, N. ¥. Johnson, 8. Dak. O'Connor Stiness 
Christopherson Kahn Ogden Strong, Pa. 
Clark, Fla. Kearns Olpp Sullivan 
Clarke, N. Y. Kelley, Mich. Parker, N. Y. Taylor, Ark. 
Cockran Kendall Patterson, Mo, Taylor, Colo. 
( ‘odd Kirkpatrick Perlman Temple 
Connolly, Pa. Kitchin Pou Walters 
Crowther Kleczka Rainey, Ala. Ward, N. Y¥. 
Drewry Knight Rainey, Il, Watson 
Dunbar Kreider Ransley Winslow 
Dunn Kunz Reber Wood, Ind. 
Fairchild Lampert Reed, N. Y. Woods, Va. 
Fess Lee, Ga, Riordan Zihiman 


So the motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Fuller with Mr. 


Jacoway. 


Mr. Dunbar with Mr. Hammer, 
Mr. Snyder with Mr. Riordan. 
Mr. Lampert with Mr. Fisher. 
Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 


Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. 


Mr. Shreve with Mr. Pou. 


Mr. Michaelson with Mr. 
Mr. Gorman with Mr. 


Rainey of Illinois. 
Carew. 


McDufiie. 


Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 
Mr. Brennan with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Ireland with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Anderson with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Fields. 
Mr. Wood of Indiana with Mr. Brinson. 
Mr. Snell with Mr. Kitchin. 


Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 


Mr. Hicks with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Rogers with Mr. O’Connor. 


Mr. Fairchild with Mr. 


Cockran. 


Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. O’Brien. : 


Mr. Olpp with Mr, Stedman. 


Mr. Perlman with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Mr. Christopherson with Mr. Sabath. 
Mr. Knight with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Reber with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 


Mr. Kendall with Mr. 


Rainey of Alabama. 


Mr. Rossdale with Mr. Mansfield. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. 
open the doors. 


state of the 


the chair. 


Union 
and the gentletlan from Iowa [Mr. 


A quorum is present. 
The yeas have it, 


The Doorkeeper will 
and the House accordingly 
resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
for the further consideration of the bill, 
GREEN] will please resume 


\ccordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
he Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10864) to authorize an appro- 
priation to enable the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to provide for the construction of additional hospital 
facilities and to provide medical, surgical, and hospital services 
und supplies for persons who served in the World War and are 
patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, with Mr. GREEN 
of Iowa in the chair. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANGLEY: Page 1, line 7, after the word 


s bureau, ” insert ‘“‘ by purchase and re modeling or extension of existing 
} plants.” 


Mr. MADDEN. 
for the section. 
| Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the substitute 
| is in order until the perfecting amendment has been disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Illinois may offer his 
substitute. 

Mr. LANGLEY. He may offer it and have it pending, but 
we must perfect the paragraph first. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This is a perfecting amendment. Does 
it not take precedence of the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN, That is not the question before the Chair. 
| The question before the Chair is whether the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEy] is entitled to his five minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I understood the Chair recognized the 
gentlenfan from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. If a perfecting amendment is offered the 
question is first on the perfecting amendment. The gentleman 
from Kentucky is entitled to recognition for five minutes, unless 
he desires to yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have no pride of opinion 
about the exact phraseology of this bill. I have a considerable 
feeling of pride that there shall be expedition in the passage of 
the hospital bill. It was the purpose of the committee to in- 
clude in the phraseology in which the bill is now drawn the 
purchase and remodeling or extension of existing plants. Some 
question has been raised as to whether the language of the bill 
as printed is broad enough to include that. I offer this amend- 
ment in order to make that point perfectly clear, because we 
want to give to the executive authorities the widest discretion 
in the hospitalization of our disabled ex-service men. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield to the gentlemen from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. WALSH. 
on this measure? 

Mr. LANGLEY. We have had so many hearings in the past 
year and a half that I may say that I dream of them every 
night. We have heard almost everybody. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jerrers] 
yesterday pointed out that there were a lot of blue prints and 
plans existing, and that actual construction work had never 
been begun upon projects heretofore authorized. Did the gen- 
tleman or his committee find oft why these hospitals that have 
been authorized heretofore have not been constructed ? 

Mr. LANGLEY. ‘The gentleman's question raises a point that 
I feel some hesitancy about discussing, but his direct question 
compels me to say that I do not think there has been as much 
expedition under the bill which we passed in the last Congress, 
appropriating $18,600,000, as there should have been. Expla- 
nations were made why the completion of the repairs or exten- 
sion of certain institutions had been postponed beyond the 
dates originally fixed. The hearings show very clearly that 
there have been delays. I do not think—if you compel me to 
say it—that the work done under the bill of the last Congress 
has been as expeditious and as satisfactory to the country as it 
ought to have been, and I want to say I do not believe it is the 
fault of my beloved friend, Col. Edward Clifford, Assistant See- 
retary of the Treasury, who has done everything he could to 
expedite this work. I think it has been due primarily to the 
division of responsibility for the hospitalization of our sick 
soldiers. It should all be under one authority. It should be 
under the man directly responsible to the President, and all be 
done under the President’s supervision, so that we can fix the 
responsibility on one man instead of on two or three men. 

Mr. WALSH. Does this bill do that? 

Mr. LANGLEY. This bill does that, and that is exactly what 
the committee is seeking to do. 

Mr. WALSH. I hope it will not be found two months from 
now that it does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky be allowed to 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a substitute 


Did the gentleman’s committee have hearings 
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Mr. LANGLEY. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 


I thank the gentleman for his courtesy. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield to my colleague from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can the gentleman advise the House 
whether the Supervising Architect’s Office has had anything to 
do with the delay which has occurred in carrying out the pre- 
Vious appropriations? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I would not like to say that. I know delay 
has oceurred, and I think delay which could have been avoided 
has oecurred. 

Mr. ASWELL. Why? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Where does that responsibility lie? 
gentleman says it does net lie with Colonel Clifford. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not think it does. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But somewhere in the Treasury Department 
it does lie. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will say frankly to the gentleman that 
one man says it lies one place and another man says it lies 
another place, and I do not know which one is lying. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. GRIFFIN, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Is it not a fact that two years ago it was re- 
ported to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds that 
the Supervising Architect was from five to seven years behind in 
the perfection of plans for construction already authorized? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think that is the common knowledge of 
all the Members of the House. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman and I concur in the belief 
that divided authority has necessarily delayed the construction 
of the hospitals authorized under the $18,600,000 appropriation 
by the Sixty-sixth Congress; but does that divided authority, 
in the epinion of the gentleman from Kentucky, chairman of 
the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, explain in any 
degree the facts set forth in the report on the progress 
of the work, by the consultants on hospitalization in the Treas- 
ury Department, where it is stated, in regard to the $1,000,000 
appropriation for western Pennsylvania, that “ preliminary 
studies are still under way ”; and in regard to the appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for St. Louis, “ preliminary studies are still under 
way”; and in regard to the metropolitan appropriation in New 
York, “preliminary studies are still under way” ? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Let me say to my friend from New York 
that I like all of these gentlemen, and do not like to take a 
position that this man or that man has neglected his duty— 
public officials, whether Democrats or Republicans—and espe- 
cially Republicans. 

Mr. KINDRED. This is in no sense a party matter. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I know it is not; but the gentleman under- 
stands the embarrassment that I am laboring under in going 
into a matter of detail; but I may say broadly that the present 
organization, as carried out under our bill of the last Congress, 
has not functioned up to date—has not accomplished what it 
should have accomplished. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman know whether the 
Treasury Department took into consideration the need of 
getting action in building hospitals immediately as compared 
wiih other public buildings? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have been somewhat fearful that under 
the stress of other business they have not realized the vital 
necessity of immediate action on hospitalization. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the gentleman's fears are well 
grounded. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Has the gentleman anything in the 
conduct ef the Veterans’ Bureau by the directer te warrant 
him in thinking that if this appropriation is put under him it 
will be carried out any more promptly? 

Mr. LANGLEY. With the approval of the President and the 
direct supervision which is given him under this bill over the 
whole matter—yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
pitals. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The President can direct. He has shown the 
utmost sympathy with the ex-service men; he has appointed 
three different commissions trying to solve this problem, and 
this is the third. He has approved the action of the third 
commission. 

Mr. BANKHEAD: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Can the gentleman inform the House 
what the President has in mind if the matter is turned over 
to him? 


The 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The President can not build hos- 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
from Kentucky have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Under section 2 of the bill you are turn- 
ing over to the President authority to handle this matter in 
such a manner as he may determine. I imagine that that is the 
remedy you have in mind to correct this delay. The President 
will take charge of the situation at once and give such orders 
and directions as will remedy the situation. Can the gentle- 
man tell us what the President has in mind, the ways and means 
that he will adopt to get expedition? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I know from various talks with the Presi- 
dent on this subject and from what I know of his activity and 
deep personal interest in the matter that he will take every 
step possible to expedite the situation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What steps? That is what I want to 
find out. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I can not predict, of course, in what man- 
ner the Executive discretion will be exercised in advance of 
the enactment of the law conferring that discretion. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Certainly. ; 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. - Has the gentleman heard whom the 
President is going to assign to that duty or whom Colonel 
Forbes, under the direction of the President, is going to assign 
the duty? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have not. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It has not come to the gentleman 
who is the particular person in the medical department who is 
going to have charge? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I know several gentlemen, faithful public 
officials, who are going to do their very best to perform their 
share of the work. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Has it not come to the gentleman 
to whom a party must go in order to get a contract to build 
a hospital? 

Mr. LANGLEY. It has not. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will. 

Mr. MANN. If it would not be improper, I would like’to ask 
a question about the amendment. [Laughter.] Is it the pur- 
pose of the amendment to authorize the purchase of private 
hospitals? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The amendment paraphrases the language 
of the last act. Some gentlemen of the House called my atten- 
tion to the fact that there was some doubt under the language 
of the bill as drawn of authority to take advantage of an op- 
portunity to get an existing structure that would be suitable 
for hospital purposes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman means private hospitals. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I suppose so—yes; of course, private hos- 
pitals. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama, 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. In view of the negligence on the 
part of some one, under the act approved March 4, 1921, giv- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury jurisdiction over this matter ; 
in view of the fact that the hospitals have not been even started 
and therefore many veterans are walking the streets of this 
country or have gone to an untimely grave on account of this 
delay, I think the inaction of the Secretary of the Treasury 
constitutes criminal negligence. Dees the gentleman agree with 
me? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is a mere matter of opinion. 
gentleman is entitled to his opinion. 

Mr. WILLAAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I desire to offer. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, there is an amendment already 
pending, is there not? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending, but the 
Chair can not tell what the amendment of the gentleman from 
South Dakota is until he sees it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Chairman, I send the amendment 
to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has examined the gentleman’s 
amendment, and does not think it is in order at this time, as it 
is an amendment to be offered at the end of seetion 1. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr, Chairman, I ask for a vote 
amendment, 


The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 


The 


on my 


























Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
section, which I desire to have reported. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have a few minutes on the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable to the 
gentleman from Illinois, may we not have the original amend- 
ment read before we have the substitute read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would say that the gentleman 
from Illinois offers a substitute for the entire section. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Of course, the preferential vote is on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will —~ the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANGLEY: Page 1, line 7, after the word 
“bureau,” insert “ by purchase and remodeling or extension of existing 
plants and.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN as a substitute for the section: 
On page 1, after the enacting clause, strike out all of section 1 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following 

That the President is hereby authorised to provide additional hospi- 
tal and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons who served in the 
World War and are patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau by 
construction on sites now owned by the Government or on sites to be ac- 

quired by purchase, condemnation, gift, or otherwise, or by the altera- 

tion and extension of existing Government hospital and out- patient dis- 
pensary facilities and yoo ee Such hospital and out-patient dis- 
pensary facilities shall include the necessary buildings and auxiliary 

tructures, mechanical equipment, approach work, roads and trackuge 
facilities le ading thereto, vehicles, live stock, furniture, equipment and 
accessories, and shall also provide accommodations for officers, nurses, 
und attending personnel. The acceptance of gifts or donations for any 
of the purposes named herein is hereby authorized. Such hospital plants 
shall be of fireproof construction, and the location, cost, and nature 
thereof, whether for the treatment of tuberculosis or neuropsychiatric 
or general medical and surgical cases, shall be as the President shall 
direct.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a good 
deal of doubt as to where responsibility lies for any delay that 
may have occurred in the past. I do not think you can solve 
the difficulty at issue more clearly than by placing the responsi- 
bility upon the President of the United States direct. It seems 
to me that if there is anybody who should be responsible, it is 
the President. He represents the people of the Nation, and he 
is as much interested in the proper care of the wounded and 
sick soldiers as anybody can be. The responsibility should not 
be any longer in doubt. This bill as reported by the committee. 
in the first instance, provides that the Director of the Veterans’ 
bureau, subject to the approval of the President, is authorized 
to do certain things, and then on the next page of the bill they 
lake the authority granted to the President on the first page 
away from him and vest it directly in the.Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. My purpose is to see to it that somebody, some- 
where, who is responsible to the American people shall be held 
responsible for the proper care of these men. [Applause.]} 

Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
<uage on page 2, to which he refers, merely provides that the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau is authorized to accept gifts 
or donations, 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. I know he is authorized to do certain 
‘tings without any authority from the President. What I am 
trying to do is this: I am trying to see to it that whoever the 


The gentleman will observe that the lan- | 
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President may place in charge, he will be subject to the orders | 
of the President, and not be in a position to give orders to the | 
resident. I can tell some of the reasons why the delay oc- | 


curred in supplying facilities under the $18,600,000 appropria- 
tion. That bill authorized the appoiftment of a board. The 
hoard was appointed and that board arrogated to itself supreme 
power as to location and character of equipment for the care of 
the men, and they have listened to nobody, not even the Presi- 
dent, 

I do not want that to occur again. I want the President to 
he supreme, because I know the President is anxious to care for 
these men, and I know that he has been embarrassed by the 
attitude of the board which exists to- day under the former ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentléman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr, SNYDER. Will the gentleman tell us what happens to 
the law now in existence? Does this board continue to operate 
under that? 

Mr. MADDEN. It will not continue under this. 


Mr. SNYDER. No; but in addition to this, will the board | 


appointed under the previous law continue to operate? 

Mr. MADDEN. It will not, except as to what they are 
already authorized to do, but this will take away from the 
board all power. 





Mr. SNYDER. Does it give the President the power? 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Not only over what we are legislating for 
now but what has already been done? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. My amendment gives power to the 
President to name any agency of the Government, or another 
amendment will, that he may see fit to name. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does this law supersede the one that is now 
in existence and take the power from the board that is now in 
existence? 

Mr. MADDEN. It will if another amendment that I propose 
to offer is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
his time be extended for one minute. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask that it 
be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWING. Under the gentleman’s amendment as I heard 
it read, it omits the power to purchuse an existing plant. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not indicate whether he should have 
the power to purchase or not, but it does provide this in addi- 
tion to what the section as reported by the committee provides, 
The section reported by the committee provides that, with the 
approval of the President, the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
is authorized to provide additional hospital and out-patient 
connate facilities, either by construction on sites how owned 
by the Government or on sites to be acquired by purchase, con- 
demnation, gift, or otherwise, and I add to that the words “ or 
by the alteration and the extension of existing Government 
hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities and equipment.’ 

Mr. SWING. Is that language broad enough to cover-—— 

Mr. MANN. The substitute offered by my colleague, as I 
understand, does not carry in it the amendment just offered by 
the chairman of the committee, but it will be easy to insert it. 

Mr. SWING. That is the point that I desire to know about. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not carry that amendment. 

Mr. SWING. Does the gentleman think that this is broad 
enough to cover a situation which I know exists, where the 
Veterans’ Bureau, in order to get available beds, took a lease 
on an existing plant with the permission to purchase and ex- 
pended more than $100,000 in improvements on the property, 
intending to buy it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it would. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Personally I have no objection to the gen- 
tleman’s substitute, but would the gentleman object, if the sub 
stitute were adopted, to adoptiig the amendment of the gentie- 
man from Kentucky? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not object. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is all right. 

Mr. KINDRED. Is it not a wise proposal of the gentleman 
to bring about undivided authority and a full and centralized 
authority in the hands of the President particularily, because it 
will bring a power fundamentally important to select men who 
may not only mean well but know their business with respect to 
a hospital policy? 

Mr. MADDEN. It gives absolute power to select. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I ask that the gentleman have another 
minute, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebruska. Five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to take up too much time of 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Reference has been made here 
to two boards. It has been intimated here that those boards 
came into existence under statutes. My understanding is that 
those boards were appointed ouly by the President, with Gen- 
eral Dawes at the head, and one by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with Doctor White at the head, and they were simply agen- 
cies, one for the President and the other for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and under the provisions of the legislation and the 
terms of this bill neither of those bourds would have any statu- 
tory existence whatever. It is merely a matter of decision on 
the part of the President or any other authority as to whether 
any new appointments would be made or not. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MADDEN, I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOER, If the gentleman has the substitute, I 
wish he would turn to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not it here. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The amendment I want to suggest to the 
gentleman was after the words “ Veterans’ Bureau,” in Tine 
with the amesdment of the gentleman from Kentucky, add “ by 
extending existing plants and.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. If the gentleman now will allow me to 
proceed, so gentlemen may understand the effect of the amend- 
inent if it should be adopted and get a clear conception and 
what this amendment means. Section 2 of the bill now pro- 
vides: 

That the construction of new hospitals or dispensaries, or the altera- 
tion, remodeling, or repair of all hospitals or dispensaries heretofore or 
hereafter constructed shall be done in such manner as the President 
may determine, and he is authorized to require the architectural, the 
engineering, the constructing, or other forces of any of the other depart- 
ments of the Government to do or assist in such work 

Now, my amendment to section 2 would read like this: 

Any sums allotted hereunder by the President for any additional hos- 
pital or out-patient dispensary facilities as he may determine for the 
most efficient, expeditious, and economical accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of this act. 

Section 3 provides: 

That for carrying into effect the preceding paragraph relating to addi- 
tional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $17,000,000, to be immediately avail- 
able and te remain available until expended. 

Now, I propose to offer a substitute for that if this substitute 
of mine should be adopted. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is not before the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; now I am simply trying to explain it and 
show that there is no embarrassment about the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr, LANGLEY. 
tional minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, I propose a substitute for section 3 of 
the bill. Section 3 in the bill leaves the manner of expenditure 
for architect fees and clerks and all accessory expenditures wide 
open and places no limit anywhere on how much money can be 
expended for those incidental purposes. The entire amount 
might be expended for purposes not intended by the act. What 
I propose is this: 

For carrying into effect the provisions of this act the sum of 
$17,000,000 is authorized to be appropriated; not to exceed 3 per cent 
of the sum shall be available for the employment in the District of 
Columbia or in the field of necessary technical and elerical assistance 
at the customary rates of compensation exclusively needed in the prepa- 
ration of plans and specifications for the projects authorized herein, and 
for the supervision of the execution thereof, and for traveling expenses 
and field and office equipment and supplies in connection therewith. 

That is the whole story. We are trying to limit the expendi- 
ture of this nfoney, so that it will go to the purposes for which 
it is intended. That is all I am trying to do, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Iam very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s amendment. Under this amendment the President would 
have charge of the erection of the hospitals under the $17,- 
000,000 ? 

Mr. MADDEN. He would. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Would the other board cease 
existence? 

Mr. MADDEN, No, 

Mr, LINTHICUM, 
President? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Does your amendment authorize the acquisi- 
tion by purchase of private or municipal hospitals? 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to state the parliamen- 
tary situation. The Chair thinks that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky |Mr. LANGLEY], being a perfecting amend- 
ment, is entitled te be voted on first. The Chair doubts whether 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] would be in order at this time if objected to. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the Chair will hear me, having heard the 
gentleman from Illinois in advance of a vote on my perfecting 
amendment, I desire to be heard briefly in reply to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SNYDER. 


I ask that the gentleman have five addi- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


to be in 


It puts it entirely in the hands of the 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman can not do that and at the 
If the gentleman wishes to be 


The CHAIRMAN. 
same time make an objection. 
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recognized as against the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois, the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does the Chair mean to rule that I can not 
later object to its being considered? 

The CHAIRMAN, No; the Chair does not so rule. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
properly a substitute and therefore I object, and if it comes up 
later I desire to be heard. ‘ 

But I would like to state to the Chair and to the membership 
of the House that in order to satisfy the gentleman from Illi- 
nois I will offer at the end of section 1 the language, “‘subject 
to the approval of the President,’ so that there may be no 
question about it, because the whole purpose of the bill has 
that in view. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SNYDER, Mr. Chairman, is it in order to move to strike 
out the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SNYDER. I endeavored to find out from the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations whether, if this bill should 
become a law, it would supersede the law which is now in 
existence, which last year appropriated $18,600,000, and which, 
it has been clearly demonstrated here, bas not been expe- 
ditiously handled. The affairs of that bureau or that commis- 
sion seem to be in a more or less dormant condition. It seems 
to me that no legislation should be enacted here to-day that 
would create a renewal of the situation. That is the curse of 
most legislation of this kind that I have observed since I have 
been a Member of this House. It will create confusion if we 
continue the board that now exists and then create another 
bureau under the President. Then we would be operating all 
over the country in confusion. By all means, if there is any 
legislation passed now, it should inelude and take over the 
power to expand and supervise the expenditure of the amount 
which was appropriated a year ago. ‘There has not been any 
language used here this morning that makes it clear to me. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I make this suggestion? A 
while ago we were informed by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] that if this amendment should be adopted his 
design is to offer an additional amendment that will clear up 
this situation. Will not the gentleman tell us what his amend- 
ment is? 

Mr. MADDEN. The first amendment? 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. No; the second arnendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. The second amendment, to be a substitute 
for section 2, provides that “Any sums allotted thereunder by 
the President for any additional hospital or out-patient dis- 
pensary facilities shall be expended by such agency or agencies 
of the Government as he may determine for the most efficient, 
expeditious, and economical accomplishment of the purposes of 
this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
the last word, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make a parliamentary inquiry before the gentleman from In- 
diana begins. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Not out of my time, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will state 
his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to know just 
what the parliamentary situation is. Is the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] offered as a sub- 
stitute for the section or as substitute for the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois was offered as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Lanotey]. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. It was to strike out the section and 
insert a substitute for the entire section, not as a substitute 
for the perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois so offered it. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair did not correctly understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. In any event, the Chair held in effect that 
the motion of the gentleman from Llinois was not in order at 
this time, if there is objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the Chair will see that it is in 
order. It is in order to strike out language and insert other 
language at any time. It is in order to offer an amendment 

‘ while that is pending to perfect the language. The vote comes 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
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fwst on ‘the amendment ‘to perfect, but both amendments are in 
order at the same time. There is no possible question about 


th 





t. 

"Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Either ean be pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to ithe gentleman 
from Hinois that it is not only the Chair's opinion, but that 
of the parliamentary clerk. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Then the parliamentary clerk does not under- 
stand the situation. Here'is the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen]} to strike out from section 1 all after the 
enacting clause and insert that language in lieu ‘thereof. That 
is in order, although it ean not be veted upon until all amend- 
ments to perfect the text have been considered. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair -will ‘state to the gentleman 
from Illinois that it will not affect:the parliamentary procedure, 
whichever way the Chair rules, because the amendment of the 
ventleman from Kentueky '|Mr. Lancuey] will first be voted on, 
and then we can take up ‘the other. 

Mr. GARRETT ‘of Tennessee. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, 
but it would affect the proceeding if it should be held that the 
motion of the gentleman from TPlineois [Mr. Mappen | is in any 
sort of way a substitute for the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. I do not see how it could be so; but 
there is a gentleman who bas an amendment to offer to the 
Madden amendment, and he wishes the opportunity to offer it. 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair has been corrected by both 
csentlemen from Illinois [Mr. Mann and Mr. Mappen] as to the 
manner in whieh the gentleman from Illinois {[Mr. Mappren]} 
offered his amendment. The Chair finds that it is not offered 
as a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. The Chair misunderstood about that. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the Chair understood me to make a point 
of order on the substitute, that was not what I meant. I meant 
that it ought net to be eonsidered now until the perfecting 
amendments were first discussed and veted upon. ‘There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman 

The COHADPRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized. 

, Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

é Mr. KINCHBLOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. A ‘parliamentary inquiry is not in order 
unless the gentleman from Indiana yields. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I-ean not yield at this time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Ohairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
We do not understand here whether the Chair has ruled that 
the substitute of the gentleman from Illinois |Mr. Mapprn] is 
in order or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that it is in order, as 
the gentleman from Ilinois now states. The Chair misunder- 
stood what the gentleman from Illinois offered. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We could not hear the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, another parliamentary in- 
quiry, in view of the ruling of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not yield. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LoweworrH] for the purpose of propounding a par- 
liamentary inquiry, and that is what I am deing. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not yield now. 
can propound his inquiry later. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want to know from the Chair when it 
is in order to offer an amendment to the substitute of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

The CHAFRMAN, Does the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not yield. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I am addressing the Chair, not the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, and if 1 can.ascertain it I want to knew 
When it will be possible for me to offer an amendment to the 
substitute of the gentleman from Illinois? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Kentueky is out of order. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I very ‘much favor 
the substitute that has been offered by the gentleman from 
ilinois [Mr. MappEN]. Most of you men who have been here 
since the Veterans’ Bureau was created have become familiar 
With its acts and its record as to efficiency, and I am sure that 
no member of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
that reported out this bill, can say that the record of that 
bureau for efficiency or good service commends it to this House 
as being the proper responsible agent to build the hospitals at 
this partieular time. The gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Man- 
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DEN] is right when he says we should put this up to the Presi- |! further debate. 
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dent ‘without tying his hands. If you say im the bill that the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau shall doit, then the Veterans’ 


Bureau will do it; but if yeu say that the President shall do it, 


he can not come back and say, “ You tied my hands and made 
it so that nebedy but the Veterans’ Bureau eould do it.” 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I can not yield. Then the responsi- 
bility is on ‘him and on whatever agency he thinks best to do 
this work. What qualifications has the Veterans’ Bureau for 
building hospitals, will you please tell me? What experience 
have they had? Their present duties are more than they can 
carry out. The institution has no responsible head and very 
little efficient erganization. The organization the director has 
does not perform the duties that the statute imposes upon it. 
You ‘gentlemen know that the conceded inefficiency of this or- 
ganization is every day bringing Congress into disrepute with 
the whole country. That fellow—the director over there—-is 
like a gander in a hailstorm and does not know what it is all 
about. [Langhter.] He has men underneath him who are giv- 
ing him ‘bad advice, and he takes it. He has men underneath 
him whom it seems some power is holding there and whom no- 
bedy can remove, who are either dreadfully ignorant or who are 
not acting in good faith with the administration, and as a result 
the boys are permitted to suffer for compensation and fer hes- 
pitalization. The letters that eome from that erganization to 
the Members of Congress are little less than scandalous. I have 
one in my pocket, and Colonel 'Ferbes himself says in substance, 
“If I find the man who wrote that letter in reply to your ap- 
peal for compensation for the boy, I will fire him before the sun 
goes down”; but the sun has never gone down, and I under- 
stand the man has been promoted. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KINOHELOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York will sus- 
pend a moment. The gentleman from Kentucky has been trying 
for some time to get recognition. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I would like to ask the Chair when it 
will be in order to offer an amendment to the Madden substi- 
tute? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be in order at any time when the 
gentleman gets recognition. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, if what the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. BLAND] says is true, the President ought to have re- 
moved the head of the Veterans’ Bureau before this. He rep- 
resents the President. He is appointed by the President. New, 
I do not like to come before the House and present any reeom- 
mendation of the American Legion, but I think you will! all admit 
that the American Legion has demonstrated its interest and 
sympathy for the disabled veterans of the World War. 

The eommander of the Legion came before this committee and 
advocated personally that the duthority should be placed iu the 
hands of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. He dees not 
hold any brief for the director, and no one has criticised the 
Veterans’ Bureau when it has deserved it more than the Ameri- 
ean Legion. He told the committee that the authority should 
be placed in the hands of the man responsible so that he «ould 
be held accountable. With your permission I will read yon 
what he said: 





The American Legion hopes that if and when Congress acts upon 
H. R. 8791, a bill to appropriate $17,000,000 for further hospital con 
struetion, that the appropriation will be made to the Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Sureau. This for the reasen that he is solely 
responsible to-day for the hospital care and treatment of beneficiaries 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. He receives all the criticism, 
but lacks authority and funds to preperly equip the United Staies Vet 
erans’ Bureau to carry on this work. This is not necessarily an indict 
ment of the Treasury Department, nor is it intended to eonvey the 
impression that the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is 
better able to build hospitals, but made onty ina spirit of fairness and 
equity for the reason, as stated above, that the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau is responsible, therefore he should have the opportunity to carry 
on his work unhampered by divided authority and endless red tape. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, we are not making any 
progress as we are going on now, and I desire to move that all 
debate on my amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from JKentucky moves that 
all debate on the first amendment, offered by the gentiemian from 
Kentucky, close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. A parliamentary imquiry, Mr. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That will have no bearing on the pending 
amendment, the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
lllinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not interfere with the substitute. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And debate will not close on the sulsti- 
tute until action is taken, so that there will be ample time for 


Chairman, 
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The CHAIRMAN. It will have nothing to do with the amend- 
of offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The question was taken, and Mr. LANGLEY’s motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
IisH]. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we have 
had a great deal of discussion ever since the war began and the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance was first established on the de- 
linquencies and shortcomings of that bureau. The expenditures 
of the Government now for various forms of soldier relief ap- 
proximate half a billion dollars. That sum will increase as the 
vears goon. We are going to continue to have complaints about 
the workings of that bureau. This morning I introduced a reso- 
lution to change the rules of the House by establishing a stand- 
ing committee on the Veterans’ Bureau consisting of 21 Members 
of this House. I have no criticism to make of the committees 
who have heretofore handled that character of legislataion, but 
it seems to me that the logical thing to do when the expenditures 
have reached a half a billion dollars, when soldier relief is grow- 
ing in importance, is to provide a committee of the House 
whose special duty it will be to study measures affecting the 
bureau, to look into, as a primary consideration, the proper 
functioning of that bureau, and to have in charge all of the 
various matters that pertain to it. If we are to spend more 
money for the Veterans’ Bureau than for the Army, which has a 
standing committee, if we are to spend more money for the 
Veterans’ Bureau than we do for the Navy, which has a standing 
committee, if we are to spend more money for the Veterans’ 
Bureau than for any other governmental department of the Na- 
tion, it does seem to me that the question is of sufficient im- 
portance and dignity to put able Members now on insignificant 
committees, doing very little, if anything—it seems we should 
establish this committee and put these capable Members on it 
and let them solve the questions with which we are continually 
confronted. They will have the time to study proposed legisla- 
tion and propose improvements. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does the gentleman expect to give the special 
committee the power to appropriate? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Then, his criticism goes tu the committee 
handling this legislation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I tried to make myself clear 
that I was not criticizing any committee, but my colleague, per- 
haps, feels affronted because the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has always handled the legislation hereto- 
fore. I am sure the committee has done the best it could; it 
was a new project, and it was experimental. But I will say 
this: One trouble with the organization of the House now is 
that it is top-heavy. [Applause.] We have a few committees 
that handle the more important matters of legislation in this 
body, and many able Members are marooned on insignificant 
committees. As far as the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
is concerned, it seems to me that there are sufficient matters and 
questions that properly belong to that committee to consume 
all of its time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Willi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not true that one of the reasons for 
the creation of the pension committees in the House has been 
because Congress handles claims of individual soldiers of prior 
wars, whereas that is not true and will never be true with the 
soldiers of the last war. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not know about that; I have 
not been here as long as the gentleman. That may have been 
true, but that is no argument against my proposed plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, 

Mr. LANGLEY was recognized, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
has occupied five minutes in support of his own amendment, 
and there has been five minutes against it. The time has been 
limited and I think other Members are seeking recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
make the point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the point 
submitted by the gentleman from IHinois [Mr. MapprEn] is well 
taken. We are about to embark upon a further hospitalization 
and construction program, and we ought in a way to profit by 

the mistake, if it was a mistake, which resulted from previous 
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legislation. If we can now centralize this responsibility in the 
President and permit him to designate the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, if he wishes to assume that responsibility, or the 
Secretary of the Treasury, if he wishes to assume that responsi- 
bility, or to place it in the hands of some other official, it would 
be the wise thing to do. Of course, the President would not be 
able to inspect the plans and go into all of the details, and if 
we would do this we would avoid repeating the mistakes and 
the delays and the misunderstandings and the holding up of 
projects which it is charged have resulted from the previous 
legislation. It would seem to me if the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois were amended by incorporating the lan- 
guage which the gentleman from Kentucky proposes to be in- 
Sserted in the original language of the bill, the result will be 
that the construction of these hospitals, the purchase of them, 
the extension of them, or the acquirement of further facilities 
will be much expedited, and that the delay which has resulted 
from previous legislation can well be obviated. I do not be- 
lieve that the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, with the tre- 
mendous burden which he now has in administering the bene- 
ficiary provisions of the war risk act, is in any shape to take on 
this added technical responsibility. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Does the gentleman think that the Treasury De- 
partment has nothing to do at all? 

Mr. WALSH. They have a bureau in the Treasury Depart- 
ment that has trained technical experts for just this kind of 
work, and the Veterans’ Bureau does not know any more 
about building a hospital than it does about tearing down a 
henhouse. That bureau is administering the provisions of the 
war risk act. ‘ 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is it not true that the President must have 
the aid of the members of his Cabinet to run the detail work 
of the respective departments, and is it not equally true that 
he must have somebody under his supervision to run this in- 
dependent bureau, which is on all fours with the executive 
departments, and does the gentleman expect the President to 
go out and buy hospital supplies and things of that sort 
himself? The committee has no such intention as that. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I have conceded all that the gentleman 
has said. Of course, the President will not be able to un- 
dertake this himself, and I have said that he will have to 
rely upon somebody ; but we will be centering the responsibility 
upon the President, and we will not be setting up in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau another independent department or division 
which will have to do with construction work. Perhaps, if we 
relieve them from that responsibility and take away from them 
whatever responsibility they have in connection with that work 
now, we will find that it will expedite the dispatch of their 
legitimate business, which is passing on these claims for com- 
pensation and insurance, and the cleaning up of business that 
has been accumulating there, from time to time. I submit that 
the plan proposed by the gentleman from Illinois seems to have 
great merit in it, and I trust the substitute will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the Langley amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the . 
Langley amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois, which | 
send to, the desk. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
order now, because 
to the section itself 
stitute, which will come up later. 
that it is not in order now. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, the amendment is in order. 
only the question of precedence of the votes on the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KIncHELOF]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kincuetoe: After the words “ Unite: 


States Veterans’ Bureau" in the Madden substitute add the following: 
“by purchase and remodeling or extension of existing plants, and.” 


The question is on agreeing to the amend 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is in 
we are considering perfecting amendments 
and not perfecting amendments to the sub 
I make the point of order 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have no. objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. ; 
“Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, permit me to make a point 
of order. It seems to me that we ought not to take up the 
question of an amendment to the substitute until the section 
itself is perfected. I have given notice that. I have another 
amendment to offer to perfect the seetion, and the gentleman 
from South Daketa [Mr. Wrt1amson} also desires to offer an 
amendment. I do not think it is now in order to take up the 
amendment to the substitute until we reach the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote on the Kincheloe: amendment to 
the Madden substitute will not prejudice the rights of the 
gentleman from Kentucky in the: least. J 

Mr. LANGLEY. But it seems to me we. are crossing a 
stream before we get to it by taking up the substitute before 
the section. is perfected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels obliged to overrule the 
point of order. The question.i8:on the amendment. offered. by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KincHELog} to the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed. to. 

Mr. LANGLEY.. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which.I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANGL®Y: Page 2, line 12, after the word 
“shall,” insert the words “subject to the approval of the President. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That. is merely to meet the objection offered 
by the gentleman from Hlinois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think that.is just what 
the gentleman wants to do. I take it that what the gentleman 
wants to do is to make this subject to the approval of the 
President. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the bill provides that the work 
shall be done in the discretion of the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Mr, LANGLEY. And I want to put in the words “ with the 
approval of the President.” 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman wants to put in “subject to the 
approval of the President,” but what he does provide by his 
amendment is that it shall be subject to the approval of the 
President as to whether this shall be done in the discretion of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Perhaps the gentleman is right. Let us in- 
sert this in line 5: 

Subject to the approval of the President, the Director of the United 
States: Veterans’ Bureau is authorized— 

And so forth. 

I ask unanimous consent to change that and offer it after 
the word ‘‘and,” in line 5, page 2. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman means after the word “bureau,” 
although I am not sure. “In the discretion of the Director of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau, subject to the approval of 
the President.” 

The CHAIRMAN: Has the gentleman from Kentucky de- 
cided upon his modification? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am trying to get the advice of various ex- 
perts on the question. What I want to do is to meet the objee- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappew], and I want 
to make it clear that the director nowhere in this bill is author- 
ized to do anything without the approval of the President. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Why not put the amendment after the 
word “ bureau,” in line 13? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Well, that is line 12. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; line 13. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I acknowledge the error; I had the wrong 
print. It is line 13. 

bee CHAIRMAN. What modification does the gentleman 
wish? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to make it quite clear this:is all subject 
‘o the approval of the President, and I propose an amendment at 
theend of section 1. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann} 
seems to take objection to the amendment as reported by the 
Clerk, I will withdraw that request and ask that it be put at 
the end of the section. Strike out the period and insert the 
language I have sent up, page 2, line 13. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

.. Amendment offered by Mr. LANGLPY: Page 2,.line 13, after the word 
bureau,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and add “ subject to 
the approval of the President.” 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise simply to make an im 
quiry of the chairman of the committee. Does the gentleman 
juean to-say that the treatment of tubercular and neuropsychi- 
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atric or general medical and surgical cases would be subject 
to the approval of the President? 

Mr.“ LANGLEY. No. If the gentleman will notice, page 2, 
line 6, has a semicolon, and in line 6, page 2, there is this fur- 
ther language “ and the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau is authorized,” and-so forth. Now, the gentleman from 
Illinois: [Mr. MappENn} criticizes that because he said that we 
put: it under: the President in the first instance and:did not do 
it here, Now, my purpose is to meet-that objection by striking 
out the» period, insert a comma, and add “subject to the ap- 
proval of the President.” I do not think it will make very 
much difference, but I do this:to humor my friend from Ilinois. 

Mr. LAYTON. Just:a moment, ifthe Chairman pleases. As 
I understand his amendment, it is in line 13, to strike out the 
period. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 

Mr. LAYTON. I do not think I have concluded yet unless 
my time-is out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thought the gentleman from 
Delaware had coneluded. 

Mr. LAYTON. If I understand. the gentleman’s amendment, 
in line 13 it: strikes out the period and puts in a comma, and 
then he inserts the words 

Mr. LANGLEY. “ Subject to the approval of the President.” 

Mr. LAYTON. “Subject to the approval of the President.” 
Now, let me read: 

Such hospital plants shall be of fireproof construction——— 

Mr. LANGLEY. Where is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. LAYTON. Page 2, line 8: 

_ Such hospital plants shall be of fireproof construction, and the loca- 
tiom and nature thereof, whether for the treatment of tuberculosis, ete., 
shall be in the diseretion of the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, subject to the approval of the President. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is a discretionary power. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I move to strike out the last 
twe words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is not 
entitled.to recognition—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Then I rise to oppose the amendment. Now, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen—— 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York can not 
be interrupted for a parliamentary inquiry upless he yields. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANc- 
LEXY] offers an amendment which he obviously makes to con- 
ciliate an apparent sentiment in this House against the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau and to gibe in with the proposed substitute of the 
gentleman from Illinois. Now, I compliment him upon his con- 
ciliatory spirit, but I am satisfied that the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds Have given special care and long 
consideration to the problem as to where the power to construct 
hospitals should be placed, I know, as a matter of fact, that 
they have had to face this condition—it was true twe years 
ago, and it is true to-day—namely, that the building business 
of this Government is concentrated in a bureau of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury’s office known as that of the “ Supervis- 
ing Architect,” and that bureau is from five to seven years 
behind on existing authorizations. It has been utterly im- 
possible to get any plans through that bureau of the Govern- 
ment, and it seemed a hopeless thing to put further burdens 
upon it. As the gentleman from New York has intimated, the 
American Legion was aware of the difficulties 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Or rather the difficulty of hurrying the con- 
struction of these hospitals through the medium of the Super- 
vising Architect’s Bureau, and they assented to the proposal 
that the Veterans’ Bureau be given the responsibility to build 
the hospitals provided in this bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is not that delay on the part of the archi- 
tect’s office due to the fact that the appropriations have not 
been made for the authorization more largely than the fact 
that they have not been able to spend also? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That was not the case two years ago. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is the fact. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It may be so. 

Mr. FISH. I think the representative of the American Legion 
made the statement that the objection of the legion was the 
Supervising Architect himself. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. That is my impression. It is not the 
want of disposition on the part of the Veterans’ Bureau to 
utilize the appropriation of $18,600,000 heretofore made. They 
are bound by existing laws, whereby the task of construeting 
the new hospitals fell necessarily upon the Supervising Archi- 
teet of the Treasury. There is where the difficulty has lain. 
Now; you are not going to help matters, let me venture to say, 
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as 


putting the burden upon the President, because he will, 
u matter of course, turn it over either to the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury or perhaps to the Veterans’ Bureau, 

Mr. KINDRED, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Under the proposal of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MApDEN], which would centralize this authority in 
the hands of the President, is it not more probably true that 
the President will at all times select men who are competent to 
select sites for hospitals, and that judgment may not reside in 
the present or any succeeding Director of the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, the President has selected the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, and the President has the power to 
remove him if he determines that he ought to be removed. 
You are not helping matters one iota by delegating the authority 
to the President to do this building. It is outside of his juris- 
diction. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Now, my colleague from New York says this 


The time of the gentleman from New York 


umendment of the gentleman from Illinois is along the line of | 
True; that is one of the reasons why I think we | 


centralization, 
ought to pause before enacting any further legislation of that 
kind. The evil that we are troubled with to-day is too much 
ceniralization. We want to decentralize and distribute the 
overswollen powers that are concentrated in certain branches 
of onr Government. 
stance, has a burden on his back that entitles him to the distince- 
tion of being called the Pooh-bah of our Government. I do not 
know whether he likes it or not, but one thing is certain, his 
widely diversitied powers and responsibilities do not make for 
efficiency or economy. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia with 
pleasure, because I know, as u member of the Joint Committee 
on Administrative Reorganization, he is familiar with the facts. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think the theory of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MapprENn] is correct, but I am afraid if his 
amendment is adopted it will practically result in placing the 
authority with the Treasury Department, where it is located 
now, and where it has not been properly and satisfactorily exe- 
cuted. At the same time, if the gentleman will give me half a 
minute more, I can not agree that the only alternative to using 
the Treasury Department is to make use of the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. It strikes me that the President ought in 
some way or other be given the right to select his agents from 
the entire field of choice. I would like to see this measure 
amended in such a way as to exclude the Treasury Department 
and perhaps also to exclude the Director of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, and find some method of insuring greater speed and 
efficiency than will be possible otherwise. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think that has been done by the perfecting 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr, LAnc- 
LEY]. He provides that whatever is done in the way of construc- 
tion shall be subject to the approval of the President. Now, with 
that as an intimation to the President, he can exercise a veto 
upon any determination of the Veterans’ Bureau, and if he finds 
that they are unable to perfect the plans or carry them through 
to a finality he can remove the head of the Veterans’ Bureau and 
appoint somebody else to take charge of the work. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
man yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Is it not true under the bill as 
drawn, and also under the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MapvEN], the President could go anywhere for the 
service to construct the buildings, inside or outside of Govern- 
ment agencies? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I doubt if that is true; but. if it is true, it is 
a power that I do not think the President wants, nor do I think 
it is a responsibility that we ought to place upon his shoulders. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I yield. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Permit me to call the gentleman's attention 
to the fact that I stated yesterday to the committee that the 
President in a letter signed by his own hand stated that this is 
the way he wants it done. He wants the Veterans’ Bureau, now 
charged under the Sweet Act with the hospitalization of disabled 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


The Secretary of the Treasury, for in- | 
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soldiers, to have control of it, subject to his supervision, [| 
can not see what else on earth-can be done. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think we ought to be consistent. We have 
created the Veterans’ Bureau, and we ought to trust them to the 
limit to carry out the purposes for which they were organized 
and appointed. I think that ought to be done. [Applause.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on my amendment be now closed. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Oh, no. I have av amendment to offer to it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Very well. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out.the 
last two words. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, [ want to offer an amendment to 
the substitute amendment to the paragraph, if that is in order 
at this time. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brau] 
is recognized to offer an amendment. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER. I respectfully ask the Chair when it will be 
in order for the Chair to recognize some one on the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds? Will it be in order in this 
debate some time to-day? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has tried to recognize various 
gentlemen equitably. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am a member of the committee, and yet | 
have repeatedly tried te obtain recognition without success. No 
member of the committee has been recognized, apparently, ex- 
cept the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was not aware before that the 
gentleman from Missouri was a member of the committe». 
Otherwise he would have granted him recognition. The Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. I thought the gentleman from Massachusetts 


| [Mr. TREADWAY] was recognized. 


Mr. Chairman, the debate this morning has taken qa course 
that I least expected.- The committee which has had this bill 


| under its charge and consideration had no purpose on earth ex- 








| 


cept to do its duty and provide means for constructing hospitals 
so badly needed by our soldiers. 

Now, the controversy here is turning on the question whether 
the Veterans’ Bureau or the Treasury Department shall contro! 
the construction of the buildings authorized under this bill. 1. 
for one, have no criticism to offer of the Treasury Department. 
I will make no criticism. We all know that though Congress 
has appropriated the money for the buildings, the buildings have 
not been constructed. We know that brave men who sacrificed 
their all for this great country of ours have died and are dying 
daily for want of proper care and treatment. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I say it is a crying shame that such condi- 
tions exist. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. This condition which the gentleman com 
plains of has existed for a long time. Is not that true? | 
merely want to get it on record that it is not anything recent. 

Mr. RUCKER. No; it is not recent. We have authorized 
these buildings for more than a year and they are not yet built 
I say we owe a duty to these soldiers and that we ought to 
construct these buildings. Somebody wants the Treasury De 
partment to do it. I do not care a fig about the Treasury De 
partment. I have no criticism of it, but the Treasury Depart- 


| ment has proven that it can not or will not act promptly. 
Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 


Mr. ELLIS. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. In just a moment. The pending bill provides 
that the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau be charged with the 
responsibility. Why not? Oh, some gentleman here a minute 
ago grew somewhat excited and indulged in a veiled criticism 
of the Veterans’ Bureau; but gentlemen ought to remember tha! 
one of the easiest things on earth for a man to do is to criticize 
somebody else having official power and owing official duty. ! 
want to call attention to the fact that the Veterans’ Bureau ove! 
night grew from a small bureau to one of magnificent propor- 
tions, the greatest bureau in the land. They were untried men 
untrained men, dealing with new problems, and, of course, great 
confusion existed. Under the control of the magnificent geu 
tleman who is now there that confusion has disappeared. [Ap- 
plause.] I challenge any man in this House to show that the 
Veterans’ Bureau for the last several years has not been efli- 
ciently and well administered, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. RUCKER. 
nore. 

"The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I accept the gentleman’s challenge 
to show that there is inefficiency in the Veterans’ Bureau. I 
will be very glad to submit a number of letters admitting that 
they have made the gravest mistakes when the facts were right 
in front of their noses. I Will put letters in the Recorp to show 
their incompetency in this office, if you want me to. 

Mr. RUCKER. I believe I have more soldiers in my district 
than anybody else. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS, Oh, no. 

Mr. RUCKER. It looks to me like they were all soldiers, 
because we are paying pretty liberally; and I want to say to 
this House that the only confusion that has confronted me in 
the discharge of my duty to these men—and it is a pleasant 
duty—the only confusion that exists emanates from the Sweet 
bill, which decentralized the power and drove a great many 
soldiers to St. Louis, necessitating correspondence here and cor- 
respondence in St. Louis; but as long as the law has been ad- 
ministered by the office here every solitary case I have had has 
been courteously and efficiently disposed of and administered. I 
have no brief to speak for Colonel Forbes, the Chief of the Vet- 
crans’ Bureau, but I believe he is the right man in the right 
place. [Applause.] I will applaud President Harding as long 
us he keeps him there and will say to him that it would be mis- 
cuided judgment if he should ever see fit to remove him as long 
as that office is conducted as it now is. Somebody says he can 
not build houses. I will tell you that, in addition to being a 
imugnificent soldier and a good administrative officer, he has 
had much experience as an engineer, a contractor, and builder. 

le has had vast experience. He is not a new, untried man. 
Colonel Forbes told our committee that with this authorization, 
und this bill enacted into law, he would construct buildings 
much more quickly and at an expense at least 20 per cent less 
than the Treasury Department constructs buildings for. 

Gentlemen, I sincerely hope that wisdom will guide the action 
of this House to-day. We have in this country a most deplor- 
uble condition—men farmed out into any kind of a shack called 
a hospital that the director could hire, leased out as it were; 
und frequently crippled and maimed soldiers, suffering from 
physical and mental breakdown, are being transported from 
place to place, exposed to the elements, and dying in trying 
to get housing where their cases may be administered to. I 
siy it is a shame, and that we should quit squabbling. I have 
no choice for the one or the other; no preference. All I want 
is that we lodge this authority in some one man, sobmebody 
Who is responsible and who will construct these buildings as 
authorized by Congress to take care of these thousands of dying 
lien Who need attention, [Applause.] 

Mr. KOPP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I promised to yield first to my colleague 
from Missouri [Mr. Eris]. 


I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 


Mr, ELLIS. I want to say that I am jn full accord with 
What my colleague has said, and I want to set at rest any 


controversy as to the authority given to the President in this 
bill. It seems to me that section Z is being entirely ignored 
n this debate. In section 2 authority is given to the Presi- 


dent— 


iO 


require the architectural, engineering, constructing, or other 


cee of od of the departments of the Government to do or assist in 
1 work, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. BEGG. Mr, Chairman; I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would like to inquire of the 
itleman whether this is an amendment to the amendment? 
Mr. BEGG. It is. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers 
inendment to the ainendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
i Amendment offered by Mr. Bree to the amendment offered by Mr. 
“!ADDEN : After the word “ facilities,” at the end of line 2, insert “‘ and 
' take over all present activities tending to provide hospital facilities.” 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
‘! the Madden amendment is adopted, it provides that the 
President is hereby authorized to provide additional hospital 
and out-patient dispensary facilities. The point was raised 
by the gentleman from New York whether it would do away 
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with the two boards that have been created and acting under 
the President’s action. My amendment follows the words “ out- 
patient dispensary facilities, and to take over all present activi- 
ties tending to provide hospital facilities,’ and then goes on 
with the Madden amendment. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Is it the intention under the gentleman’s 
amendment to take over the construction of the hospitals under 
the previous legislation? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the Veterans’ Bureau act the Presi- 
dent had authority to take over all hospitals. 

Mr. BEGG. That has been disputed, else what is the need 
for any legislation turning all this over to the President. I am 
going on the assumption that he has not, because the point has 
been raised, and the gentleman from Illinois would not offer 
an amendment if the President had the authority without any 
further legislation. Every complaint that has been made 
against any department, either of the Treasury Department or 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, may be raised again even if we localize 
it. Every man insists that what he wants is speed. If the 
Madden amendment is adopted and my amendment is adopted 
taking over all present construction, if the President assigns it 
to the Veterans’ Bureau and in four months he has not had the 
speed, without any legislation he can take it away from the 
Veterans’ Bureau and put it under the Treasury Department or 
the War Department. He does not need any added legislation 
to put it where he wills to get the greatest amount of speed in 
the construction of available hospital facilities. It seems to me 
that there can be no argument at all against the Madden amend- 
ment, if the speeches that are being made are founded on facts. 
One man claims that we are not getting action by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and another complains that he can not get action unde) 
the Treasury Department. If you pass the Madden amendment, 
we give the authority to the man who will be charged with the 
responsibility, and if he finds that he is not getting action under 
the Treasury Department let him go to the Veterans’ Bureau, 
already created, or he can give it to a contractor in the city 
where the hospital is to be built under the Treasury or the 
War Department, or wherever he wants to put it. So, it seems 
to me, that if we want to avoid duplication and complexities 
and knotty problems about which we are complaining now the 
thing to do is to give the sole power, without any directory 
orders as to what the President shall do, and that he will cer- 
tainly get results, and if he does not he alone is to blame. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
have two minutes more; I want to ask him a question, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks that 
the gentleman from Ohio have two minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Willi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does not the gentleman think that the bill 
as reported by the committee already confers the power? 

Mr. BEGG. I will say that I do not think so, because the 
gentleman is willing to grant everything anybody offers as an 
objection. If the gentleman was sure of his ground he would 


gentleman 


oppose these amendments. I do not believe that there is any 
guesswork in the Madden amendment, and I know there is 
guesswork in the gentleman’s proposition. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does the gentleman think the committee 


after having considered this for a year and a half, having had 
hearings after hearings and perfected a bill that they think 
meets the situation, and the only amendment that has been ac 
cepted is one that made clearer what they thought was not 
clear—does the gentleman think that because somebody else has 
a little different view that he ought to come in here and over- 
ride the work of a committee of the House? 

Mr. BEGG. I will say that there is no intention to override 
the committee. I think the committee deserves great credit, but 
the gentleman’s bill turns this over to the Veterans’ Bureau. 
A year from now if they do not get results we will be right 
here in the same position that we are now, whereas if we give 
it to the President under the Madden amendment he can pro- 
ceed without any further legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. LYON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MAppeN]. It seems to me that if the Madden 
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amendment is adopted it will only tend to further delay the 
construction of hospitals so badly needed. There are only two 
propositions, as I understand it, and that is whether the con- 
struction shall be done under the supervision of the Treasury 
Department or whether it shall be done under the supervision of 
the Veterans’ Brreau. The effect of the Madden amendment 
will leave it an open question by passing the buck to the 
President of the United States. As I understand, the President 
has indicated by a letter to the chairman that he is perfectly 
willing for the work to be done under the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Now, if it was not the purpose of the gentleman who offered the 
amendment to leave the construction under the Treasury De- 
partment, why the amendment? He knows, and I think every 
man here knows, that if his amendment had been offered to put 
the construction back into the hands of the Treasury Depart- 
ment he could not get it through, beeause we have all seen the 
effect of what they have done under the other appropriation. 
But instead of offering an amendment to keep it under the 
Treasury Department, he offers the amendment to leave it in 
the hands of the President. I tell you that if you do, those of 
the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds who saw the 
number of people brought to us by the Treasury Department to 
convince us that the matter ought to be left in their hands 
know that there will be drives made on the President of the 
United States by the Treasury Department on the one hand and 
by the Veterans’ Bureau on the other that will result only in 
further delaying hospital construction. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LYON. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Did not the hearings show 
that the Treasury Department was simply explaining the record 
and not asking one way or the other with reference to the doing 
of this work? 

Mr. LYON. After they saw the attitude of the committee, I 
think the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury did admit that, 
so far as he was personally concerned, he did not care. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In all fairness, does the gentleman think 
it is right to say that Colonel Clifford reached that conclusion 
only because of the attitude of the committee and after the 
attitude of the committee has been exhibited? 

Mr. LYON. Oh, no. I do net want my remarks to have that 
construction, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
words leave. 

Mr. LYON. 


That is the implication the gentleman’s 


I do not mean that. 

Mr. KOPP. Is it not true that the only departments of the 
Government that know anything about this subject or that 
would be competent in any way to take care of it without long 
investigation and examination are the Treasury Department 
and the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. LYON. I think so. 

Mr. KOPP. And one or the other ought to be chosen. 

Mr. LYON. Yes; and that being so, there is no reason why 
this amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not fair to suppose that the President 
would put the administration of the act in the hands of those 
most competent to handle it? 

Mr. LYON. The President has already said whom he thinks 
ought to handle this. 

Mr. KOPP. He has said it in writing, has he not? 

Mr. LYON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. There is no opposition to that, if the Presi- 
dent sees fit to do it. We want him to put it in the hands of 
somebody who will act. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds which framed this 
legislation. Last evening, on account of the large number of 
gentlemen who wanted to speak in general debate, I forbore ad- 
dressing the committee at that time. I am not here represent- 
ing or defending any department of the Government, but I 
think we should be careful in our criticism of the officers and 
departments which have been appointed and established, re- 
spectively, to carry out legislation passed by Congress. Gentle- 
men have said that the Supervising Architect is five or seven 
years behind in the performance of certain work. We all know 
that the authorizations which were made by Congress in 1913— 
and they were the last ones that were made for public build- 
ings—have been altogether inadequate for proeeeding with 
building operations during the war and since the war. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 
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Mr. BLACK. I want to say that it is my understanding that 
plans for all those buildings have been drawn. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; the plans are ready. It is only a 
question of getting more money from Congress, and we are be- 
ing importuned in the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee 
all of the time to make further appropriations for these various 
projects in order that the Treasury Department may go ahead 
with the building. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman help the chairman bring 
about such legislation? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman knows my attitude. We 
have been considering that matter in the committee, and there 
has been a desire upon the part of everyone to proceed just 
as expeditiously as possible, when building conditions in the 
country are such that the Government can get a fair return for 
its expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, one would think that the Treasury Depart- 
ment is on trial here for its work in the construction of hos- 
pitals. I want to go back a little and trace the history of the 
matter. The first bill for the construction of hospitals or for 
the providing for hospital facilities for the soldiers in the late 
war was that of March 3, 1919. Congress then placed the 
work of building certain hospital projects, some of which had 
been started during the war by the War Department, in the 
hands of the United States Public Health Service, and not in 
the hands of the Supervising Architect. The next act was that 
of March 4, last year, under which $18,600,000 was appropri- 
ated for expenditure under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. That is the only sum that has been appropri- 
ated which has been expended and used by the Supervising 
Architect. The Sweet bill authorized the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau to allot and allocate certain funds to the 
Public Health Service for the alteration and completion and 
remodeling of certain plants such as might be determined upon, 
and under that authority a large amount of money has been 
allotted to the Public Health Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not true that even those hospitals con- 
structed under the jurisdiction of the Public Health Service 
were planned by the architect in the Treasury Department, so 
that while the law put the responsibility on the Public Health 
Service the plans were all prepared and supervised by the 
Supervising Architect in the Treasury Department? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The office of the Supervising Architect 
loaned some of its technical, architectural, and engineering 
personnel to the Public Health Service, and they were em- 
ployed in the work, but the work was conducted under the 
control and supervision of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But they could not begin construction until 
the architect’s office had prepared the plans. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There were not many plans to be prepared 
under the act of March 3, 1919, except for making changes. The 
gentleman will remember that the act of March 3, 1919, turned 
over to the Public Health Service certain existing projects which 
had already been started. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken about that, 
because the Dawsonsprings hospital had not been started. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objeetion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think perhaps the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is ecorrect. There were some new projects, principal 
among which was the Dawsonsprings sanitarium. We have 
expended up to this time—and I have made careful search in 
the various departments to aseertain these facts—or authorized 
the expenditure up to the present time for hospital purposes by 
money which has been appropriated for or allotted to the 
Public Health Service, the Supervising Architect, or to the Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau, who in turn has allotted it to 
the Public Health Service, a total sum of $30,260,000. The 
present bill provides for $17,000,000 more, and that will make 
the total amount authorized or which will have been authorized 
when this bill is passed to be expended for hospital purposes 
$47,260,000. 

So that we may say that the Congress of the United States 
has responded generously to the requirements of the disubled 
and diseased soldiers who returned fronr the late war. I want 
to say that in the eommittee there was no difference of opinioa 
whatever, no disagreement, as to the question of authorizing 
this appropriation of $17,000,000. We were all in favor of that 
program, but there was difference in the committee as to how 
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this money should be expended and by whom the preparation ecmaatsenal titan oat i i 
the plans and supervising the construction was to be done, and 
for myself, together with three or four other gentlemen on the 
committee, I stated and they stated that we reserved the right 
upon the floor of the House, if the question arose, to support 
propositions with reference to the details of this bill. Person- 
ally, I think that the substitute suggested by the gentleman from 
lllinois would be wisely adopted by this House. I would let 
the President of the United States select the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau if he wishes, the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department if he wishes, or any other agency he 
might select, or arrange to have contracts made, as has been 
suggested, in various parts of the country for the erection of 
these plants, and I would give the President complete authority 
to handle this matter in any way that he saw fit. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM., I have not the time. It has been said 
here that the President has submitted a proposition that the 
Veterans’ Bureau should do this work. The President has 
©. K’d the general plan of it and approved the authorizing of 
the expenditure of $17,000,000 for hospitals just as we have. 
Now, as both the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau and the 
Supervising Architect in the Treasury Department are under 
the control of the President, there certainly would be no objec- 
tion to authorizing him to select the agency or the department 
that he desires to choose for the purpose of doing this work. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. [f I can have a couple of minutes more. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I hope the committee will grant that, be- 
cause the gentleman is a member of the committee and was 
very courteous in giving way yesterday and not taking any 
time in general debate because of the embarrassment of the 


chairman of the committee in the matter of time, although he 
was entitled under the practice to time. I have in my hand a 
letter addressed to me by the President. This letter says—I 
will send it to the Clerk’s desk and ask that it be read. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter which the gentleman from Kentucky has may 
be —_ by the Clerk within my time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is an added evidence of the gentleman’s 
courtesy which I deeply appreciate. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection the Clerk will read the 


letter in the time of the gentleman from Illinois. Is there 
objection? [After a pause. - The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows 
Tue WHiItTe Houses, 
Washington, March 22, 1922. 


Hon. JoHN W. LANGLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My DrArR CONGRESSMAN LANGLEY: I had yours of yesterday inclosing 
copy of H, R. 10864, together with a copy of the report of your com- 
mittee to the House. Apparently the bill is acceptable as drawn and 
provides the agencies for promptly carrying out the purposes of the 
bill. I quite agree about the desirability of its early enactment, 

Very truly yours, 
WaRREN G. HARDING. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Why, Mr. Chairman, if the chairman of 
7 is committee, as he apparently did, sent this bill with a report 

the committee to the President, and the President wrote him 

acknowledgment and stated his views at all upon the meas- 

I would be very much surprised if he vetoed it in advance. 
‘The C HAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five —— more, 

: rms CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr LANGLEY. Now, I want to ask the gentleman this, and 
{ will not interrupt him further. The chairman of the Senate 
Con mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds went with me, or, 
rather, I went with him, to the President and asked him about 
lis bill, and we did that because it was claimed that his ap- 

val of the hospital board, headed by Brigadier General Saw- 

, Was merely perfunctory. We talked with him for 10 min- 
les and went over the details of the measure, and he said, ‘TI 
im for the bill as it is drawn.” He did not mean that there 

cht not be some minor amendment, but he said, “I am in 
uvor of the agency provided by the bill. Will you send me a 
opy of your bill and the report so that I can put in writing 

iat I think about it?” That is what happened. I did not send 
ip there except at his request. I called up afterwards and 
asked if I could give his letter out for publication, and he said, 
’ Certainly; and if I had known you were going to give it out 
J would have made it stronger than I did.” [Laughter.] 
Mr. CHINDBLOM,. There is no doubt about that. The Pres!- 


al 


{After a pause.] The 
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Cent wants legislation passed to take care of these soldiers, and 
Now, 


80 do we. there has been criticism of the Supervising 
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Architect of the Treasury. The only money that was appro- 
priated which he has used was under the bill passed March 4, 
1921. 

What happened? We amended the bill, and it took months to 
have it amended so as to authorize the remodeling of existing 
buildings. Further than that, the President called in General 
Dawes and asked him and other gentlemen to consider the 
matter of hospitalization of the soldiers. A little while later— 
two or three months later—the so-called White committee was 
appointed. That carried us to the months of June and July, 
and finally into August, last summer. Then we finally began 
work upon this hospitalization program and in three or four 
months this work that has been begun by that committee will be 
completed. I think the gentleman from New York has some 
cause to complain. You remember we had pending here and 
in the other body a bill which related to a hospital that was to 
be built by the State of New York under an act passed by the 
Legislature of the State of New York, and that matter was pend- 
ing there a long time. They have had trouble in New York,,. 
I am told, with finding a suitable site up there. There are 
many things that caused delay for six or seven months in the 
building program. Let us be fair and reasonable with this 
department. I think they have done as well as they could have 
done under all the circumstances. Now, let us place this 
responsibil ity upon the one man who can command all of the 
agencies, all of the officials, all of the departments of the Gov- 
ernment for the completion of this program which is so essential 


and which is so dear to the heart of every one of us. |Ap- 
plause. ] ' 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to tbe 
amendment. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to hurry the matter 


along as much as possible, of course. I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on section 1 and all amendments thereto close 
in 20 minutes. I want to be heard for two or three minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Reserving the right to object, how 
that time be divided? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I want five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] to the number of gen- 
tlemen who are seeking recognition. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The Chair will readily understand that I do 
not want to prevent gentlemen from having opportunity to be 
heard, especially those who did not get a chance yesterday. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from Texas 
[Mr. Garretr] has an amendment to offer in good faith, and 
he has been trying to get recognition for an hour or two to offer 
his amendment. I think he ought not to be excluded. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I have an amendment that I wish to offer, 
and I wish to have a few minutes in which to discuss it. 
Mr. LANGLEY. This is an important section. Let 
it 40 minutes. I want five minutes of that time myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that ail debate on the first section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 40 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Reserving the right to object, I want -to 
know if my colleague from Texas | Mr. Garrett] is going to get 
recognition for five minutes of that time, so that he can offer 
an amendment? — 


will 


us make 


Mr. LANGLEY I want five minutes to oppose the Madden 
amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that an amendment 
in some instances can be considered only as pending. 


Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I offer an amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, so that it will be pending. 
Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, why not have all the amend- 


ments read now for information? I ask unanimous consent that 
| all amendments offered be read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks 
mous consent that the several amendments be read for 
mation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment proposed by Mr. 
the substitute, after the word 


and inserting a comma and the 
who are 


unani- 
infor- 


line 15 of 
the period 
all patients 
and com- 


Texas: Amend 
“personnel,” by striking out 
following: ‘‘and to furnish 
admitted to said hospital or hospitals with suitable 


GARRETT of 


fortable clothing whenever it shall appear that such patients are with- 
out financial] means and not drawing compensation.” 

Amendment proposed by Mr. McSwain: Page 2, line 6, insert “ and 
also to provide proper and suitable recreational centers.” 

Amendment proposed by Mr. WILLIAMSON: At the end of section 1 
insert “Provided, however, That the director, with the approval of the 


















































President, may utilize such suitable buildings, structures, and grounds 
new owned by the United States as may be available for the purposes 
aforesaid, and the President is hereby authorized by Executive order to 
transfer any such buildings, structures, and grounds to the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau upon the request of the director thereof.” 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
inittee, the amendment that I. have proposed seems to be ob- 
Viously desirable, and if it were not for the fact that the bill 
enumerates so particularly the different parts of a hospital 
that may be construeted or aequired, to wit, such things as 
tracks, roads, vehicles, and se forth, I would not have thought 
it necessary that a recreational center should be added. But 
since se many parts are enumerated, it seems to me, on the 
principle that enumerating certain things excludes other things 
not enumerated, the absence of the words “ recreational center ” 
might be considered as an exclusion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the main thing I desired to obtain 
recognition for is this, to say that I believe in centralizing au- 
thority and in centralizing that authority upon the person of 
serie officer who may be reached by proper criticism; and the 
officer that I consider the person upon whom that responsibility 
should be placed here is the ome named in this bill brought in 
by this committee, to wit, the Direetor of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
| Applause. | 

I «claim some little right to be interested in ex-service men, 
and I think I have shown some considerable activity in their 
hehalf before that bureau. I have had, I reckon, as many claims 
denied as have been allowed, but I have no criticism to make 
of the director personally. [Applause.}] Why talk about criti- 
cizing him and calling him “a gander in a hailstorm” because 
seme one suberdinate out of 10,000 employees has written a 
foolish letter? I have received foolish letters, too. But how 
about the Treasury Department? A constituent of mine over- 
paid his income tax in 1919 to the extent of about $1,500. That 
claim was allowed about the first of the year 1921, as a proper 
claim for refund. In the year 1921 this man got into such 
fmancial straits that he was unable to raise the money to pay 
the interest on his mortgage debt. After about one year’s de- 
lay the $1,500, that was in the hands of the Treasurer for two 
years, and one year after it was allowed as a proper sum of 
money to be refunded, was paid to hiny; but when it reached 
his home in Spartanburg, S. C., that man was already in bank- 
ruptcey. The $1,500 would have enabled him to pay the interest 
on his debt, and perhaps would have saved him from bank- 
ruptcy. Talk about “ expedition” and about putting the build- 
ing of hospitals into the hands of a department that deals in 
such speed as that! 

Why, Mr. Chairman, I say let us put the responsibility here, 
in the hands of Charles R. Forbes, a contractor of experience, 
un man of ability, a man who commanded a regiment of Engi- 
necrs in a time of: hostilities. He has the ability, and if he 
has not got it, put somebody there as director who can and 
will do this, where we can reach him and see that the duty is 
pertormed, |Applause.] 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I realize that 
when the subject matter of legislation has been debated for two 
lrours there is some impatience on the part of the committee to 
have the speeches cut short. 

I 1m opposed to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MAppEN]. I am in favor of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky |Mr. LANneLey], which meets 
most of the objections urged by the gentleman from Illinois, 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANeLEY], on page 2, has 
offered an amendment to line 12 whieh makes the act of the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau subject to the approval of the 
President. We have a legislative duty to perform. The Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds had the duty to inves- 
tigate and see upon what department this task of building the 
hospitals should be laid. Of course, in all our legislative acts 
we could say that the duty should be performed by the Presi- 
dent, or such agencies: as-he should determine, and very glibly 
say, “ Since we leave it to the President of the United States 
it ought all to be well,” but it is our legislative duty to choose 
the department. It is not proper for this Congress to put upon 
the President the duty of selecting the department. [Applause.] 
We created the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and put upen 
that bureau all of the duties relating to the relief of the ex- 
service men. That. departmesat has the duty of hospitalization. 
It has the duty of determining when the soldier should be given 
hospitalization. It has the duty of assigning the soldier to the 
hospital. That bureau has every reason under the sun to have 
more information concerning the location of hospitals, where 
they are needed, what kind are needed, and upon what kind of 
hospitals the greatest stress should be laid in order to give the 
relief needed at the particular time. There is: every reason in 
the world for giving this power of constructing hospitals to the 
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Veterans’ Bureau with the exception that the Veterans’ Bureau 
is not ordinarily a building organization. 

The provisions of this bill which permit the Veterans’ Bureau 
and the President to reach out and use any other agencies of 
the. Government for the purpose of plans and architectural 
drawings, and so forth, meet that objection. Se it seems to 
me it is our clear duty to leeate this responsibility in its nat- 
ural and logical place. When we have done that, then we have 
answered the criticism that there has been delay in the building 
of these hospitals. If we pass it on to the President, then the 
President is compelled to elect and to change from one bureau 
te another. We have already delegated it in the form of law 
to the Treasury Department. If we pass this up to the Presi- 
dent, then we put upon him the duty and the obligation te 
hear this question anew and see if a change ought to be made. 
The committee has decided that this change ought to Le made. 
It is put.in a logical place, and it seems to me this committee 
ought to vete down the Madden amendment so as to locate 
this clearly and definitely in the Veterans’ Bureau. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYBDR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. If I have the time. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state what- other depart- 
ments have building departments besides the Treasury? 

Mr. SANDBHRS of Indiana. The Treasury Department has, 
the War Department has certain facilities; the Navy Depart- 
ment. has certain facilities. I do not know that I could enu- 
merate all offhand where the different facilities are located, but 
this bill puts. the power into the President’s hands to draw all 
of these facilities and put' them at the disposal of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the 
attention of the House to a condition existing im the hospitals 
of this country concerning disabled ex-service men that ought 
not to exist and that ought:to be corrected in the bill that we 
are now considering, I have offered an amendment’ to the 
Madden substitute, which, if the substitute is defeated, I shall 
offer to the original text of the bill, providing that the disabled 
ex-service men who are without means, and who: when they 
are admitted to a public hespital are not drawing compen- 
sation, shall be furnished by the manager of such hospital with 
suitable and comfortable clothing so that they may have the 
privilege of attending Red Cross hut meetings given for their 
entertainment or of going down town or any other place, mix- 
ing among their fellows and not be ashamed of themselves. In 
the hospital at Camp Logan in my State last November there 
were about 40 ex-service men out of 257 who did not have suffi- 
cient clothing to attend the Red Cross hut gatherings that the 
people of that city gave to entertain the men and try to make 
them forget their troubles for a moment. There were 257 men 
out of about 800 who were not drawing compensation. That 
was quite a large number. Many of them would never: get com- 
pensation perhaps. Some of those men were there dying of 
tuberculosis. They did not have sufficient clothing, and were 
unable to get compensation because of the fact that the two 
years had elapsed and they could not connect their disability 
with their line of service. But I say that the Congress ought 
to emphasize the faet that no ex-service man—I do not care 
where he comes from—shall be allowed ‘to remain in stieh a con- 
dition after he is-admitted into a public-service hospital that he 
can not have sufficient clothing to walk the streets ofa city or 
sit down among his.comrades in a Red Cross hut, theater; or 
other gathering and feel comfortable. These men could not do 
that: because they did not:have proper clothing. We showld not 
forget that when the draft act stretched forth its stromg hand 
it took ail classes:of' men, It teok men who did'not have jobs 
as well'as those who had them. It took men from the country 
as: well as from the city, and it took men who when they came 
out of the service had nething’ except themselves. Now, disease 
has overtaken them along the way. Their people are poor. Per- 
haps: their fathers and mothers were tenants: on a farm or in 
the city—it matters not where. They have been sick for weeks. 
The Public Health Service admitted them into a hospital. They 
file their claims. for compensation. The physician examines 
them and says, ‘“ You new have tuberculosis, but I can not tell! 
when it developed. I can not tell how far back it goes. Per- 
haps it began in France,’ 

This soldier believes and the doctor believes, although he 
can not'swear to it; that when the soldier had the “ ftv” back 
in France that’ then and there the germ of tubercular disease 
was planted, and because of the fact that he was dismissed 
from the service in apparently good health he can not get 
relief. His health: is: broken down and’ he is in: the Public 
Service Hospital without sufficient clothing. I found one in 
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the hospital at Houston. and: sat: dewm by his side and talked 
with him, and he said, “ Mr, Congressman, this overall suit is 
all that I have.” He was then pale and: about ready to die. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Who is to furnish this clothing? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The Veterans’ Bureau, out of 
money that is.appropriated, ° 

Mr. FPROTHINGHAM: Under the gentieman’s proposed 
amendment, who is to provide or furnish the clothing? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas, When the- bill. goes, into effect, 
whoever is in charge of the hospital, whether the Veterans’ 
Bureau or the Treasury Department, the manager of the hos- 
pital shall see to it that out of the money which will be ap- 
propriated under this bill for the purpose of: maintaining these 
hospitals a sufficient amount shall be furnished for this pur- 
pose, just as you would furnish money to build a road to the 
hospital or for any other activity. in connection with the opera- 
tion of the hospital. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. I am asking simply for information. 
I wanted to know. whether yow provided that the Federal bu- 
renu or the War Department should furnish the clothing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr: Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, shortly after- I arrived at: Washington as a Member 
of Congress. I. undertook to. get the Public. Health. Service. to 
take over Fort Meade, S. Dak, for the. purpose of: providing 
immediate means for the hespitalization of the disabled vet- 
erans of the World War. Brig, Gen. Charles;E. Sawyer at that 
time was a member of the Committee on Hospitalization, of 
which Dr, William Charles White was chairman. I arranged 
for a conference and furnished him with complete data on Fort 
Meade and left: a folder. showing pictures: of all the buildings 
and surroundings. After going over the matter with some care, 
he declared that with the information at. hand Fort Meade 
would seem to be an ideal location, and: promised to take the 
inatter up direct with the President and the Committee on Hos- 
pitalization. He also requested. data. as to what States were 
included in Publie Health Distriet No. 10, im which Fort: Meade 
s located, and the number of ex-service men that had been en- 
rolled from these States. This I supplied him with in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

APRIL 9, 1921, 
CHARLES. E. Sawyer, 


Brigadier General, M. R. C., Room. 254, 
State, War, and Navy Building, Washington, D, C. 

My DEAR GENERAL: As suggested by you, yesterday when we had our 
brief conference with, reference to Fort Meade ag an avwailable institu- 
tion for the disabled World War veterans, I find that the Public Health 
Service Distriet No. 10 embraces. the States of Montana, North and 
~outh Dakota, and Minnesota, The following. are the number of service 
men for the above. States: 


lion 

















| 
| White. | Colored. | Total. 
eee a ek aie Ri oe egg 38, 851 198 39, 049 
North Daketa..... 27; 166 97 27, 253 
“outh Dakota... 30, 068 62 30, 130 
RDN nadiguhisithentmssndtisbac wien cabins 4 106, 407 54 106, 9418 
| 202, 402 | 868 | 1203, 350 
| 


1 Totalin district. 
Upon the pereentage basis that you figured yesterday as the approxi- 
mate number of disabled, you will find that Fort: Meade will care for a 
very large part of this territory, and I trust that you may be, able to 
the building and equipment for the purposes suggested in my folder, 
Which I left with you. 
. * * = > * * 
Yours truly, 
Wa, WILLIAMSON. 
'his fort was: personally, inspected by Asst. Surg. Gem W. G. 
Stin psen, of the Public Health Service, who made a report 
thereon On September 7, 1920, reading: in part as. follows: 
ARCADE BUILDING, 
Seattle, Wash., September 7, 1920. 


(KGEON GENERAL UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. @.: 


We have the honor to report that we arrived at Sturgis, S. Dak., on 
é ist 29 and inspected Fort Meade, a short distance-—-14 miles—from 
‘hut town. There is a wide macadam. read nearly level, in first-class 


cndition, between the city and the fort. This road winds, through a 
‘eautiful wooded valley. The fort is beautifully situated on a level 
}'ot of land: in a eup-shaped depression between the hills, which pro- 
lccts it somewhat from. the winds. 
‘here are at present only an officer and 18 enlisted men stationed at 
this fort, but the War Department has kept everything in excellent con 
Cittion, The grass: is cut, the roads.are in fine shape, the woodwork of 
buildings is well protected by. paint, and. even the windows of those 
/uiidings that are unoceupied are clean. There is a large amount of 


‘quipment in the buildings, including coeking stoves, furniture in the 
officers’ quarters, hospital beds and. bedding, and sterilizing. apparatus 
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in, the ital, The water supply.is obtained. frem springs in- an un- 
inhabit watershed in the mountains, some of which is part of the 
Blaek Hills forest reserve, and the rest part of the reservation beiong- 





ing: to. the, fort. The, pipe line has, been well constructed and is pro- 
tected against freezing. A full description of the buildings and grounds 
is on file at the bureau. 
> - * . a « € 
The climate of Fort Meade is suitable for tubereulesis. The altitude 
is 3,400 feet and the air. is. dry. and: stimulating. There are few hot 
days and there are, as a rule, no severe storms before Christmas. After 


that date. there are on an average of six storms during the rest of the 
winter, but these storms do, net usually last-over 24 hours. The average 
anonal rainfall is 19 inches and there is a large percentage of sunshiny 
days, 

* . “ * * > 


Fort Meade can be opened and used asa hospital with very little de- 
lay if a, lease is ptewite pom the War Department, especially if the equip- 
ment now there is allowed to. remain. The post hospital, with a ca 
poe of 75 patients, will be ready to use with a small amount of 
additiona]l, equipment. Ambulant cases cam be placed im the barrack 
buildings; without alteration, sa that, the post could be made available 
for over 125 patients in a short time. If it were found after tria] that 
use of the. post for. hospital is a wise move the barrack hospital could 
be. converted inte hospital wards, as many of them as are. necessary, 
and temporary wards can be erected for ambulant cases of tuberculosis ; 
if, on the other hand. the continuation of the post as a hospital should 
prove to be inadvisable, the place cam be closed, as no expense would 
have been incurred for alteration of buildings; the, only cost would be 
that which was necessary for its operation while in use. 
Respectfully, 
W: G. STIMPSsoON, 
Assistant Surgeon, General. 
CHaAs. L, STRATTON, 
Assisting Constructing Engineer. 

It has alse been visited by Col. C. R. Forbes, Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, and he has repeatedly assured 
me that the fort can be reconditioned at small public expense 
and made into a very satisfactory hospital plant and training 
school for the disabled veterans. He also informs me that he 
desires to take charge of the fort and utilize it for hospital and 
training purposes just as soon as funds are available, provided 
he can secure an Executive order directing that the fort be 
turned over to the, Veterans’ Bureau for the purpose. 

Should the pending bill become law hospitalization wil! be 
transferred from the Treasury Department to the. Veterans’ 
Bureau. As the bill carries an authorization for an appropria- 
tion of $17,000,000 for caring for the disabled veterans there 
will be ample funds available for carrying out the recondition- 
ing of Fort Meade by the director. As stated, the War Depzart- 
ment has steadfastly taken the position that it has no authority 
under existing, law to turn the fort over to another department, 
nowithstanding that it admits that it has been practically unoc- 
cupied for more than ten years and wholly unoccupied since 
1914 but for a few caretakers. If my amendment is adopted 
there will be no longer a question of authority invelved, as it 
expressly authorizes the President, upon the request of the 
director, to transfer any buildings, structures, and grounds that 
may be ayailable for the purpose contemplated by the bill. 

In a late conference with Secretary of War John W. Weeks 
he stated that the War Department could not now utilize Fort 
Meade, and that there was little likelihood of its being needed 
by his department for an indefinite period, if at all. He also 
advised me that so far-as he was concerned he would be very 
glad to turn it over to the Publie Health Service or the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau at any time that a request might be made for it 
from the proper souree. 

Practically every Legion post in South 
urging that the fort be turned into a 
sehool at the earliest possible date, In this they are joined by 
many of the posts in adjoining States. The proposed conversion 
of Fort Meade into a hospital is also indorsed and strongly 
urged by John H. Dykes, chairman of the national legislative 
committee of the Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War. 

There is urgent necessity for the early utilization of this fort 
for the benefit of the disabled. Adequate hospitalization has 
already been too long delayed, and much unnecessary suffering 
has been caused in consequence. There has been an insistent 
and practically unanimous demand by the disabled seldiers 
within my State fer accommodations at the fort. Here the sur- 
roundings. are delightful, the: water supply abundant and pure, 
and the buildings themselves all that cam be desired. There 
ample space, many fine trees, and a beautiful mountain stream 
near at hand. Both the commander, Fred B. Ray, and the ad- 
David F. Heffron, American Legion, Department of 
South Dakota, are familiar with the location and have inspected 
the. buildings, These men have given their unquilitied inderse- 
ment to the preposition of- converting the fort into a heme for 
the disabled seldiers. What I want to make ceriain of is that 
the authority of the President to transfer the buildings and 
grounds at Fort: Meade from the War Department: to the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, im the event of this. bilh becoming law, shull be 
unquestioned, 
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Mr. Chairman, there was so much confusion at the time the 
ainendment that I offered to section 1 was read that I do not 
believe the proviso was heard by a great many Members of the 
House. I therefore will read it again: 

Provided further, That the director, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. may utilize such suitable buildings, structures, and grounds now 
owned by the United States as may be available for the purposes afore- 
said, and the President is hereby authorized by Executive order to trans- 
fer any such building, structures, and grounds to the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau upon request of the director thereof. 


Now, gentlemen, I have studied the pending bill very carefully 
and I find that the language in the bill is identical, so far as 
authority is granted to spend money for construction work is 
concerned, with the Dill passed by Congress by the act of March 
4. 1921. and also under the act of March 3, 1919. It-is also 
identical so far as authority is granted to utilize existing avail- 
able structures owned by the Government. The War Depart- 
ment has held that the Secretary of War, under existing law, 
has no authority to turn over any buildings or structures not 
used or occupied by the department to the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I will. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to say to the gentleman that I was 
not aware wher the bill was drawn that the War Department 
had made such a ruling. I thought the President had sufficient 
authority to do what the gentleman’s amendment seeks to do, 
and [ see no objection to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The chairman informs me that he has 
ne objection to the amendment. 

I have consulted with other members of the committee, and 
vithout exception they are in favor of the amendment. I dis- 
cussed the amendment with Colonel Forbes, and he stated that 
lie was in favor of it, and the chairman tells me that he had a 
conference with him at which he stated that he thought the 
simendment would strengthen the bill and make a better meas- 
ure out of it. Under the bill as it stands there is no authority to 
tse any part of the fund provided for or appropriated in this 
bill for anything but new construction. You can analyze the 
language as carefully as you will and you can not find any 
iutherity in any part of it for taking over existing buildings 
ind hospitals. All the money appropriated is to be used for 
new construction. There are buildings in this country and 
hospitals in control of the War Department that can be turned 
‘ver to-morrow that are in-a fine condition. Tuberculous pa- 
tients can be placed there now and be given immediate attention. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does not section 2 provide for 
what the gentleman seeks to provide for in his amenument? 

Mr. WILLIAMSO} I think not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It provides for remodeling or 
repair of all hospitals or dispensaries heretofore or hereafter 
constructed, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, That only refers to hospitals now under 
the control of the Veterans’ Bureau or the Public Health 
Service in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The committee has accepted an amend- 
ment to the Madden substitute, and an amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kentucky to section 1 of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Those amendments do not go to the 
proposition I am trying to get before the committee at this 
time. I told you’ a moment ago that the War Department 
holds that they have no power to transfer any buildings to the 
Veterans’ Bureau, and my amendment will cure that defect. I 
have a letter from the Secretary of War which takes that 
position, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I will. 

Mr. MANN. This bill is practically in the language of the 
existing law so far as maintaining additional structures is 
concerned, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Practically in the same language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have tive minutes more. 

Che CHAIRMAN, The time has been limited. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I desire to submit the following for the 
information of the House. 

The improvements upon the grounds consist of macadam 
drives, shade trees, and the buildings and structures listed 
below. These are all in fine physical condition and could not 
be built to-day for twice their original cost. Accommodations 
for at least 1,250 beds can be arranged for in the hospital and 
various barracks with practically no expense except the addi- 
tional furnishings required: 
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LIST OF BUILDINGS. 


1. Band stand. 

2. Officers’ quarters. Size, main building, 44 by 37; wings, 28 by 15; 
brick and stone; slate roof; electric light; steam heat; water and 
sewer; 5 water-closets; 4 wash sinks; 5 washstands; 2 laundry tubs: 
4 baths; cost of building, $25,000. 

3. Officers’ quarters. Size, 34 by 58; 2 wings, each 15 by 34 feet; 
brick and stone; slate roof; steam heat; electric light; water and 
sewer; 4 each water-closets, wash sinks, laundry tubs, and bathtubs; 
cost of building, $24,001. Suitable for hospital purposes. 

4. Officers’ quarters. Size, 41 by 58; reinforced concrete; tile roof; 
steam heat; electric light; water and sewer; 4 water-closets; 4 wash 
sinks; 4 washstands; 4 bathtubs; 4 laundry tubs; cost of building, 
$24,018. Suitable for hospital purposes. 

5. Bachelor officers’ quarters. Building, 97 by 33; each wing 24 by 
48 feet ; foundation, stone and concrete; walls, brick ; roof, slate; steam 
heat; electric light; water and sewer; 9 water-closets; 3 wash sinks: 
9 washstands; 2 laundry tubs; 9 bathtubs; cost of building, $41,626. 
Suitable for hospital purposes. 

6. Hospital. Size, 46 by 55; 27 by 45; 34 by 50 feet; walls, brick ; 
foundation, stone; roof, slate; electric light; hot-water heat; water 
and sewer; 8 water-closets: 9 wash sinks; 12 washstands; 6 baths; 
sro with all modern hospital appliances; cost of biilding, 

.f ° 

7. Quartermaster office and warehouse. Size, 150 by 32 feet; feunda 
tion, stone; walls, brick; roof, slate; steam heat; electric light; wate: 
-— ar water-closets, urinals, and washstands; cost of building. 

ow . 

8. Bakery. Size, 28 by 51 feet. Built of stone; slate roof; stove 
heat; electric light; water and sewer; 1 wash sink; 2 ovens, ca 
pacity 864 pounds bread; cost of building, $4,879. 

9. Bowling alley. Size, 100 by 18 feet; wings each 3 by 16 feet; 
built of brick, stone, and concrete; stove heat; electric light; two al 
leys: cost of building, $5,012. 

10. Gymnasium. Size, main building, 42 by 64 feet; each wing 34 by 
52 feet; foundation, stene; walls, brick; roof, slate; steam heat; elec- 
tric light; water and sewer; 2 water-closets; 2 urinals; 1 wash sink: 
5 washbasins ; 2 showers; cost of building, $24,757.73. 

11. Fire station, Walls, brick; foundation, stone; roof, slate; floor, 
concrete ; electric light; size, 25 by 43 feet; cost of building, $1,969. 

12. Noncommissioned officers’ quarters. Size, 31 by 32-29 by 39 
feet; foundation, stone; walls, brick; roof, slate; stove heat; electri 
light; water and sewer; 2 water-closets; wash sinks; washstands and 
bathtubs; cost of building, $5,218. Suitable for hospital purposes. 

13. Band barracks. Size, 76 by 39 feet; foundation, stone; walls, 
brick ; roof, slate ; electric light ; steam heat; water and sewer ; 4 water 
closets; 2 urinals; wash sinks and washstands; 2 laundry tubs; 2 
bath showers and bathtubs: cost of building, $24,964. Suitable for 
hospital purposes. 

14. Three single barracks. Size, main building, 37 by 110 feet; wing, 
37 by 64 feet; foundation and walls, stone; roof, slate; steam heat: 
electric light; water and sewer; 8 water-closets; 6 urinals; 2 wash 
sinks; 14 washstands; 3 showers; 4 bathtubs; cost of each building. 
$31,420. Suitable for hospital purposes. 

15. Single barracks. Building, 110 by 27 feet; each wing, 36 by 27 
feet; walls, brick; foundation, stone; roof, slate; electric light; steam 
heat; water and sewer; 8 water-closets; 4 urinals; 2 wash sinks; 14 
washstands; 4 laundry tubs; 4 shower baths and tubs; cost of build 
ing, $45,850. Suitable for hospital purposes. 

16. Two double barracks. Size building, 39 by 72 feet; two wings 
each 39 by 103 feet; foundation, stone; walls, brick; roof, slate; elec 
tric lights; steam heat; water and sewer; 16 water-closets ; 12 urinals; 
4 wash sinks; 28 washbasins: 8 showers; 6 bathtubs; cost of each 
building, $67,410. Suitable for hospital purposes. 

17. Administration building. Size, 92 by 44 feet; foundation, stonc : 
walls, brick; roof, slate; steam heat; electric light; water and sewer : 
8 water-closets; 2 urinals; 5 washstands; cost of building, $29,180 
Suitable for hospital purposes. 

18. Four brick stables. Size, 155 by 67 feet; foundation, stone: 
walls, brick; roof, slate; floor. clay. concrete, and brick; electric light : 
water and sewer; cost of building, $17,375. 

19. Four stone stables. Size, 156 by 67 feet; walls and foundation. 
stone; roof, tile: floor, clay, concrete, and brick: electric light and 
water : cost of building, $18,468.75. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the numerous 
amendments that have been adopted and agreed upon, it seems 
to me there is very little difference between the suggestions of 
the committee and the so-called Madden amendment. 

Under the Madden amendment, as I take it, the method of pro 
cedure that the committee recommends can be adopted, if suc 
is the judgment of the President. Therefore I think that we 
will accomplish more for the welfare of the hospitalization needs 
of the veterans by adopting the Madden amendment. We are 
all agreed on one point. There is only a division of views as to 
the manner in which we shall accomplish the purpose at which 
we are aiming. We all want the very best service possible for 
the hospital needs of the veterans. There is absolute unanimit) 
of agreement upon that point. The difference that has appeared 
here in debate to-day is simply as to the method of obtaining 
this object. We have followed the requests of people interested 
in legislation for the veterans in some of our previous bills, and 
when you decentralize authority, to my mind, you ruin the ob 
ject for which the legislation is proposed. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BurroucHs] yesterday pointed out marked 
difficulties that we are having under the decentralization method 
of caring for veterans. We never have had in my experience 
since the adoption of the war-risk insurance act as poor service 
in New England as we are getting to-day. Every New Ens 
land Member can furnish a similar list to that furnished by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire yesterday. The authority is 
in no one place, and that is what I am afraid we are gettins 
ready to do if we do not centralize the authority for construc- 
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tion, ‘aie is under the Government authority ample ability to 


construct the needed hospitals. Why establish a new system of 
architectural and constructive methods? That is what we 
would have to do, and as a result we would delay the needs of 
the hospital plans just that long. It seems te me that such a 
body as would necessarily have to be created under the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau would mean just that much longer delay in caring 
for the needy soldiers. The demand is for immediate construc- 
tion, not the establishment of additional machinery. Therefore, 
in view of the experience that we have had under the decentrali- 
zation system of the Sweet bill, it seems to me we should at 
least place this authority in the hands of the President solely, 
und let him choose the instrumentalities under which the con- 
struction shall proceed. [Applause.] 

In expressing the views I have I am offering no criticism 
aimed at the head of the Veterans’ Bureau. On the contrary, 
I regard him as an efficient executive, already overburdened 
with duties. In my judgment the best results for the veterans 
will be obtained and in the shortest space of time by giving all 
the authority to the President. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I 
agree absolutely with the statements which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has just made with his reasoning, but not with 
his conclusions; I arrive at the opposite pole. On October 10, 
1921, I offered a resolution in this House asking for a special 
committee to investigate what had become of the $18,600,000 
that we appropriated on March 4 a year ago, because not one 
bed had been furnished to any disabled soldier. Colonel Forbes, 
although in no way to blame, was popularly supposed to be 
responsible for the situation, was being criticized to me, and, I 
presume, to every other Member of Congress. I made an in- 
vestigation personally of the situation. I went to the Treasury 
Department and spent more than an hour with the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury having this matter in charge. I was 
introduced to the chairman of the Board of Consultants, and I 
was able to arrive at a conclusion in my own mind as to where 
the responsibility lay. I then proceeded with a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress to put Colonel Forbes through a cross-exami- 








nation as to what could and should have been done with this 


money, and he demonstrated satisfactorily to us that with that 
amount of money and the facilities which he should have been 
able to borrow from the Treasury Department he would have 


had 30 to 5 ic i ~ : 
had 30 to 50 per cent of the beds which the money appropriated |; man from Illinois are practically the same. 


by Congress would have furnished occupied, instead of having 
these men dying in the streets and subjected to the misery and 
cruelties to which they have been subjected in some of these 
private hospitals, and I do not except the Soldiers’ Home at Day- 


ton, whence they have been driven to the streets, and where they, 


called in a sheriff to quell a riot because they could not keep 
in the tuberculosis ward in the soldiers’ home. The 
President wants the power put with the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. We know what he wants, and we are gatisfied 
hat it is the only place other than the Treasury Department 
or this power to repose. We have tested the Treasury Depart- 
ient, and on account, not of the fault of any one man, but on 
account of the peculiar system there adopted, on account of the 
Wishes of these physicians to do an ideal sort of job, while 
overlooking the emergency, forgetting that men were suffering 
and needing attention, nothing was accomplished while our sol- 
(iers died neglected. It seems to me we should take the re- 
sponsibility of placing the direction of this construction under 
Colonel Forbes, with power in the President to supervise and 
to veto anything that he thinks improper. [Applause.] 

May I add that the Members of this House who assisted me 
i the investigation were SAMUEL S. ARENT2Z, of Nevada; Roy 
0. Wooprurr, of Michigan; and Louis A. FrornrncHam, of 
Massachusetts, 

CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, a billion dollars for avia- 
tion and not a plane on the firing line; $18,600,000 for beds 
over a year ago and not a bed for a sick soldier! It seems to 
ine that we will be making no mistake in placing this responsi- 
bility where it belongs, namely, in the Veterans’ Bureau. We 
» all of one mind. There is no question about the sentiment 
this House. We are all in favor of voting $17,000,000 for 
iese sick men, and you know and I know that there are other 
7,000,000 to follow when they are needed. We are all of one 
ind, but we differ as to methods. We did net get results a 
year ago in the Treasury Department. Let us try the Veterans’ 
Bureau. We have heard some unkind things said here this 

‘ternoon about Colonel Ferbes. There is not a man in this 
‘louse who does not believe that Colonel Forbes is honest. There 
is hot a man here that does not believe thatColonel Forbes is a fine 
*xecutive, that he is skilled, that he is synypathetic, that he is ea- 
ible, that he has a big heart. There is not a man here whe does 
not know that he has been giving ef himself night and day to 
this service. If there are ills in the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
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we all know there are, they should be laid at the door of Cen- 
gress. I want to say to you that this decentralization and the 
sending of the files all over the country has caused more trouble 
to you and to me and to the boys that we are trying to serve 
than anything else in connection with the Veterans’ Bureau. I 
hope that Congress will wake up some day and rectify the mis- 
take. The Sweet bill is a geod bill; it is doing good service; 
but there were some mistakes, and they ought to be corrected. 
That is a matter for Congress. I do not like to see Congress 
in @ discussion of this kind criticize those who are not to blame. 
I believe if we turn the $17,000,000 over to the Veterans’ Bureau, 
under the direction of Colonel Forbes, under the supervision of 
the President of the United States, we will get results. Let us 
try it. {Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am exceedingly sorry that my good friend 
from Indiana [Mr. Branp] chose to say what he did say about 
Colonel Forbes. Some of you know perhaps, and many of you 
may not know, that Colonel Forbes was a soldier in the Boxer 
rebellion, that he was an overseas soldier in the late war. He 
went over the top time and again. He was gassed three times, 
in addition to being wounded. One time his lung was almost 
burned out with gas, and he was burned with mustard cas 
until his entire body now is in a sensitive condition. He told 
me this himself, and he gave me the details. He is at this 
moment suffering as one of our overseas veterans while you 


| are eriticizing him. Do yeu believe that a man like that, a 


soldier like that, can not be trusted, who has his whole heart 
wrapped up in the cause of his sick fellow soldiers, would be- 
tray them or fail to do all he can to help secure treatment of 
the sick men who were over there with him? Gentlemen, it is 
preposterous, and you ought to be ashamed of yourselves to 
treat him this way. [Applause.] 

T say it is an outrage. Gentlemen, of course there are wis- 
takes everywhere that can not be helped. I have been in the 
executive departments some years myself, and in a new bureau 
like that there are bound to be errors. But it is not the fault 
of Colonel Ferbes. He has worked as hard as any living man, 
trying his utmost to make provision for these sick and disabied 
ex-service men to whom we owe so much. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts is mistaken when he says 
that with the amendment agreed upon the section reported 
by the committee and the substitute offered by the ventie- 
They are not the 
same, The committee in trying to perfect the measure 
accepted certain minor amendments, but the main propesition 
still remains, that the President himself can not carry out the 
details of this work any more than he can carry out the details 
of the work of any department; and you might just as well 
provide that the President shall run the State Department, now 


Has 


| so ably run by the distinguished Secretary of State, or say that 
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the gentlemen which apparently improve its details. 


any other department of the Government shall be run directly 
by the President. It can not be done as an administrative 
proposition. I have followed the gentleman from Illinois. I 
followed his committee; I always vote regular. But 
mittee has worked hard and long and has brought in here this 
present bill, and is willing to accept amendments suggested by 
That is 
what the five-minute rule is for. I say I think the Members of 
this House ought to stand by the committee and vote down ile 


this cane 


| Madden amendment, because that amendment means that fie 


Veterans’ Bureau, now authorized to have charge of the hes- 
pitalization of these men, shall be cut out from the considera- 
tion of the main question, which is the quickest way to con- 
struct these hospitals. That is all I have to say, boys, except 
as I stand by your committees I hope you will stand by mine. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The Chair would like to state the purlia- 
mentary situation. There is an amendment to perfect the text 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. There also an almend- 
ment by way of substitute to the first section offered by 


is 


ie 


gentleman from Illinois, to which the gentleman from Gio 
has offered an amendment. There has also been read for in- 
formation, but not yet offered, an amendment by the gentlemen 


from South Dakota [Mr. Winiiamson]j. There is also offered 


an amendment to the amendment by the gentleman frem Tex 


us, 
and an amendment of the gentleman from South Carelinn to 
the amendment of the gentleman from [ineis. The Chair 
should say those two last amendments have been read for 
information but not yet offered. The vote first comes on the 


amendment offered by the gentlenian from Kentucky and then 
it will be in order for the gentleman from South Dakota 
offer his amendment. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
ported ? 


to 


May we have the amendment re- 
















































































The CHAIRMAN. 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky: Page 2, line 13 
after the word “ bureau” insert the words “‘ subject to the approval of 
the President.” 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I now desire to offer my 
amendment, and ask the Clerk to report it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of section 1 insert : “Provided, however, That the director, 
with the approval of the President, may utilize such suitable buildings, 
structures, and grounds now owned by the United States as may be 
available for the purposes aforesaid, and the President is a au- 
thorized by Executive order to transfer any such buildings, structures, 
and grounds to the United States Veterans’ Bureau upon the request 
of the director thereof.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McSWAIN. No; the amendment is to the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair misunderstood the gentleman. 
It is an amendment to the text, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McSwain: Page 2, line 6, after the word “ per- 
sonnel” insert the words ‘‘and also to provide proper and suitable 
recreational centers.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. © The question now is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brac to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Mappren: After the word “ facilities,” at the end of line 2 of the 
Madden amendment, insert ‘and to take over the present activities 
tending to provide hospital facilities.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garrett], which the 
Clerk will report. ' 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend line 15 of the substitute, after the word - peneoanel by 
striking out the period, inserting a comma, and the following: “ and 
to furnish all patients who are admitted to said hospital or hospitals 
with suitable and comfortable clothing whenever it shall appear that 
said patients are without financial means and not drawing compensa- 
tion.” 


Without objection, the Clerk will report 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is upon the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois as amended by the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeured to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Mappen) there were—ayes 
73, noes 70. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. LAana- 
LEY and Mr. MAppEN to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
86. noes 81. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the construction of new hospitals or dispensaries, or the 
alteration, remodeling, or repair of all hospitals or dispensaries hereto- 
fore or hereafter constructed shall Se done in such manner as the Presi- 
dent may determine, and he is authorized to require the architectural, 
engineering, constructing, or other forces of any of the departments of 
the Government to do or assist in such work. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
IT send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: On page 2, strike out lines 
14 to 20, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Any sum allotted hereunder by the President for additional 
hospital or out-patient dispensary facilities shall be expended by such 
agency or agencies of the Government as he may determine for the 
most efficient, expeditious, and economical accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of this act.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say in connection 
with this amendment, now that we have placed the responsi- 
bility on the President, this gives him the power to hame any 
agency that he chooses to name to carry out the purposes of 
the act, and I think it may be fairly said, with the responsi- 
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bility on the President, if one agency named by him fails to 
function he will see that some other agency is named that wil! 
function. J 

Now, what is the purpose of the act? The purpose of the 
act is to supply facilities for the care of the wounded and sick 
soldiers. Complaint has constantly been made that these facili- 
ties have been retarded, that we have not had the action that 
we should have from the agencies that have had charge in the 
past. This certainly centralizes the responsibility. It central- 
izes the power, and the amendment that I offer is logical, in, 
view of the adoption of the amendment that had already been 
offered by me. Here is an opportunity to place the responsi- 
bility, and there is no restriction on the right of the President 
to place that responsibility in the agency that he may name. 
He will not, if this amendment is adopted, be compelled to come 
back to Congress for further legislation if the agency indicated 
by him fails to function, whereas under the bill without this 
amendment no action could be taken by anybody in the world, 
not even by the President, to force action on the part of the 
agency that has the responsibility under the act, without com- 
ing back to the Congress for further legislation. 

Now, what we want is expeditious action. This offers the 
opportunity for that expeditious action. We are all in favor 
of doing everything we can for the veterans who are wounde:| 
or sick. No one is more anxious to do it than I, and I have 
been importuned time out of mind by men who have not been 
able to get the facilities to which they were entitled. Here 
we offer the opportunity to place the responsibility somewhere. 
and I am willing to place that responsibility on the President 
of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the Members will take the 
time to glance over section 2 of the bill they will observe that 
it does exactly what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAnppex | 
contends ought to be done. It says that the construction ot 
new hospitals or dispensaries—I think the word “ enlargement ° 
ought to be in there, preceding “remodeling or repair of al! 
hospitals ’—shall be done in such manner as the President ma) 
determine, and he is authorized to require the architectura! 
engineering, constructing; or other forces of any of the depar' 
ments of the Government to do or assist in such work. 

Now, it simply means, Mr. Chairman, if you are going to 
tear all to pieces this bill which the committee has labored on 
earnestly, and had hearings on day after day for nearly a year. 
and which the President states that he wanted done, and let 
anybody who has not paid attention to these hearings—I do no| 
care whether or not it is the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, for whom I have the highest regard—to try tv 
‘rewrite in a day on the floor the bill reported by this committee 
I do not think it is the thing to do. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yieli ‘ 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. 
the word “extension” 
* remodeling ”? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes: either that or the word “enlarge 
ment,” I do not care which. I propose to offer that amendmeit. 
I do not want my remarks to be construed as in anywise re 
flecting upon the Committee on Appropriations. But there are 
435 Members of the House and only 35 members on the cou- 
mittee. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will not assert that | 
am the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; but the gentleman is the distinguishe:! 
chairman of it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, I only heard the 
Madden amendment read from the desk, and I may be inaccu 
rate in my recollection concerning it; but the only difference. 
if I recall it correctly, between that and section 2 of the bill 
is that the bill as reported by the committee would confine tlie 
President in employing architectural and engineering assistance: 
to the departments of the Government, while under the Maddet 
amendment he can go outside of the departments of the Govert 
ment. 

Mr. LANGLRY. 
private individuals. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
it not? 

Mr. LANGLEY. What effect would that have on the existin¢ 
law and the section of the Revised Statutes limiting it to com- 
petitive bidding? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Understand me; I am not 
speaking from any advocacy or any opposition to the Madd» 
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amendment at the present moment. I want to find out just 
what it is before I vote on it. But, if I understand it correctly, 
the bill would limit the President in selecting departments of 
the Government for the architectural and engineering work, 
whereas the Madden amendment would enable him to go out- 
side and select people outside the Government service. 

May I first ask the gentleman if I am correct about that? 

Mr. MADDEN. It would And in the next section I have a 
limitation on the amount that can be expended for the archi- 
tect’s fee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kentucky may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee that the time of the gentleman from 
Kentucky be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gar- 
revt! is a lawyer, and I used to be accused of being one myself, 
He knows that the general rule of construction is that when- 
ever you impose a specific duty upon a specific individual the 
veneral law governing that necessarily applies. The general 
law provides for the manner in which these buildings may 
be constructed and provides that it shall be by competitive 
hidding exeept in the case of a public exigency. That is sec- 
tion 3709. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not the Madden amendment 
contine the President to the use of governmental agencies? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the Madden amendment places too 
great a limitation upon him. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Madden amendment certainly 
contines the President to the use of Government agencies. It is 
in terms written that way. I ask that the amendment be again 
reported, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Not to be taken out of my time, if you please. 

rhe CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment offered by Mr. MappsN : On page 2, strike out lines 14 to 
20, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Any sum alloted hereunder by the President for additional 
hospital or out-patient dispensary facilities shall be expended by such 
iweney or agencies of the Government as he may determine for the most 
fieiont, expeditious, and economical accomplishment of the purposes 
or this act, 

Mr. LANGLEY, That is practically the same proposition. 
We are all, of course, in favor of its being expeditious; but it is 
practically the same thing that is in this amendment, and the 
ventleman apparently simply wants to get in a substitute 
drawn by himself instead of the proposition of the committee. 

Mr. RAYBURN,. Will the gentleman yield to allow me to 
isk the gentleman from Illinois a question? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Certainly. ‘ 

Mr. RAYBURN. I had understood that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] was intended to 
inean exactly the opposite; that it was intended to restrict 
the President rather than to allow him to go on the outside. 

Mr. MADDEN, I made a mistake in answering the gentle- 
iain from Tennessee. It is intended to restrict. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I do not think the gentleman 
iide a mistake in answering. In so far as the expenditures 

on actual construction are concerned, under the Madden 
wnendment they will be expended through such department of 
the Government as the President may designate. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is true. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the work—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But as to the drawing of 
pluns, as to the engineering, then the President can go entirely 
outside the Government and employ private persons. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think he could, but then the next section 
restricts the amount that can be expended for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has again expired. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

Che committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
suned. the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, 
ts Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10329) making appropriations for the Department of 
‘he Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes, had further insisted upon its amendments num- 
vered 43, 47, 50, 51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 
















































































































7T, 78, 79, 80, 82, 91, 112, and 113, disagreed to by the House 

of Representatives, had requested a further conference with 

the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereou, 

and had appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Overman 

as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR THE EX-SERVICE MEN AND 
WOMEN, 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes. , 

Mr. MANN. I ask that the gentleman may have five minutes 
more. I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. KOPP. The committee drew this bill, as the gentleman 
knows, in accordance with the wishes of the President, that 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau should be intrusted with 
this building, subject to his approval. Now, the statement has 
been made by the gentleman from Illinois that if the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau should prove incapable of doing this 
work, or should not perform it properly, the President could 
do nothing until he came back to Congress and asked us to 
change the law. Is it not a fact that the President can at any 
time remove the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau and employ 
a new one? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Certainly. Anybody with any ordinary 
sense knows that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. He can not remove him. 

Mr. LANGLEY. My long experience in the public service en- 
ables me to say that the appointive power, with the exception 
of civil-service employees, is coequal with the power to dismiss, 
so the gentleman from Illinois is not correct. 

Mr. MANN. As far as the original provision and the Mad- 
den amendment are concerned, do they not both authorize what- 
ever governmental agency has charge of this to have the work 
done outside? 

Mr. LANGLEY. They may do it, yes; except there is a gen- 
eral iaw to which I called attention a little while ago, section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, which provides that all work 
must be done subject to competitive bidding except in the case 
of a public exigency. 

Mr. MANN. Here is the law which supersedes any law on 
the statute books. It says the construction, and so forth, shall 
be done in such manner as the President may determine. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Of course-the gentleman knows that the 
President must enforce existing law under his oath of office. 

Mr. MADDEN. But this will be the existing law that he 
obeys when he determines how it shall be done. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman is a lawyer, I believe, and 
he knows that all acts must be construed in pari materia, and 
he knows the President would not violate existing law. 

Mr. MANN. I am not saying that he would. I can not see 
any difference between the two propositions. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I can. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Ohio that the gentleman from Kentucky has an amendment 
which is preferential. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 15, after the word “ the,” insert the word “ extension.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen }. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from IUineis [Mr. 
MADDEN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the amendment offered by Mr. MAppBN add the follow 
ing: “Provided further, That the director, with the approval of the 
President, may utilize such suitable buildings, structures, and grounds 
now owned by the United States as may be available for the purposes 
aforesaid, and the President is hereby authorized by Executive order to 
transfer such buildings, structures, and grounds to the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau upon the request of the director thereof.” 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
that there is no such words as the “ Veterans’ Bureau” in the 
bill. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous-consent 
to modify the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. WILLIAMSON: At the end of the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Mappen add: “Provided, That the President may 
utilize such suitable buildings, structures, and grounds now owned by 
the United States as are available for the purposes aforesaid, and the 
President is hereby authorized by Executive order to transfer any such 
buildings, struetures, and grounds to the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
upon request of the director thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

‘Tae CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn], as 
amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a_ perfecting 
amendment to section 2. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, after section 2, the following: “ Section 3——~ 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from South Dakota asked to 
offer an amendment to section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will take precedence. The Chair 
understood that the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
was to section 2. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WILLIAMSON: At the end of section 2 Insert the 
following: “Provided, That the President may utilize such suitable 
buildings, structures, and grounds now owned by the United States as 
may be available for the purposes aforesaid, and the President is hereby 
authorized by Executive order to transfer any such buildings, struc- 
tures, and grounds to the United States Veterans’ Bureau upen the 
request of the director thereof. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
South Dakota a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This authorizes the President 
to transfer any building owned by the Government of the United 
States to be used for hospital purposes if in his opinion it is 
satisfactory for hospital purposes, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. At the request of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. DYER. He might ask for the Capitol. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If that is the gentleman’s 
idea, I am in considerable sympathy with his purpose, but this 
is a law presumably being made to last a long time. Whether 
it is desirable to place the power in the hands of the President 
of the United States that would enable him to transfer the 
«‘apitel to the Veterans’ Bureau for hospital purposes is a propo- 
sition that I am not quite sure I am ready to commit myself to. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. He may transfer such buildings, struc- 
tures, and grounds as are available, and the Capitol or the 
tlouse Office Building would not be available. 

Mr. GARRHTT of Tennessee. It would be if Congress was 
not in session. You are putting a tremendous control in the 
President’s hands ovet public buildings. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It might be helped by putting in the 
word “suitable” after the word “ available.” 

Mr. GARRBTT of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman what 
specific purpose he has in mjnd by adding this amendment, what 
conditions actually exist? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The language of this bill is identical 
with the law already in force, and the Secretary of War holds 
that he has no authority to turn over any building to the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau for hospital purposes. The object is to give the 
President authority to turnover such buildings as are not being 
utilized in the War Department to the Veterans’ Bureau. There 
are certain buildings to-day that could be utilized by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, but the War Department says that # has no 
authority to turn over any building, although the Secretary of 
War is entirely willing to turn it over. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Some camps—— 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Camps and any other building that 
would be suitable for hospital purposes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Are these buildings that the gentleman thinks 
should be turned over now in active use by any other depart- 
ment of the Government? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, They are not, and have not been for 
many years. 

Mr. MANN. Why would it not be perfectly proper, then, to 
add, after the words “ United States,” the words “not other- 
Wise in active use’? 
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Mr. WILLEAMSON, I am willing to-aceept that modification, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think that would be a de- 
sirable amendment. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from Illinois a question? It may be desired by the Veterans’ 
Bureau to take Fort Porter, which is loeated in the city of 
Buffalo, for hospital purposes. The War Department may be 
willing to surrender it. It now contains a battalion of sol- 
diers. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose that the battalion of soldiers would 
be removed before it was turned over, in any event, and if a 
battalion of seldiers was removed it would not then be in 
active use. 

Mr. MaoGREGOR, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no ebjection. 

Mr. DYER. Recently the President, by Executive order, 
transferred a portion of Jefferson Barracks, Mo., a military 
reservation, to the Veterans’ Bureau for the purpose of putting 
up a hospital there for wounded soldiers. Would this amend- 
ment whieh the gentleman suggests interfere with that? 


That is what I wanted to get at. 
The time of the gentleman from Ten- 


Mr, MANN. I will be frank to say that I do not know. 

Mr. DYDPR. It says “ not being used for any other purpose.” 

Mr. MANN. I suggested the words “ not otherwise in active 
use,” 

Mr. DYER. This is in active use, of course. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Then they would not transfer it while it is in 
active use. 


Mr. DYDR. They have already done so. 

Mr. MANN. That is already settled then. That is under 
existing law. Existing law provides for certain transfers, but 
it was held by the War Department in the case the gentleman 
from South Dakota has in mind that the existing law does not 
cover the fort up there, and he desires to cover it. I do not 
think it would be wise to permit the President to turn over the 
Capitol Building for any such use. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in my amendment after the words “ United 
States ” the words “ not otherwise in active use.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WINGO: Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
do I understand the modification reads “ not now otherwise in 
active use”? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; “not otherwise in active use.” 

Mr. WINGO. My understanding is that there are about four 
Army posts that the War Department thinks might well be dis- 
pensed with, and that Congress does not agree to that. If this 
amendment should be adopted with the language suggested, 
leaving out the word “now,” all on earth they would have to 
do would be for the Secretary of War to remove the troops and 
quit using those four posts for the time being, and then the 
President could make an order abolishing those Army posts 
even though Congress does not want it done. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, I do not think there is the slightest 
danger of anything of that kind being done by the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not think the President 
will carry out the recommendations of the Secretary of War in 
respect to that? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think the President will turn 
buildings only, not being used by the War Department. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman knew of any Army posts 
not now in active use? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; Fort Meade, in South Dakota. 

Mr. WINGO. What other one? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is the only one that I have in 
mind now. 

Mr. WINGO. If that is what the gentleman has in mind, 
would it not be safer legislation to specifically authorize the 
President, if he sees fit, by Executive order to turn over for 
hospital purposes that fort, specifically naming it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not think that we should spe- 
cifically require the President to occupy or utilize any particu- 
lar fort. I do not think the Congress should say what particu- 
lar structures should be utilized, but if the Veterans’ Bureau 
finds Fort Meade available and makes a request for it, I think 
the President should be authorized to turn it over. 

Mr. WINGO. Heretofore the plan has been in the last Con- 
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gress, when they wished to turn over Fort Logan H. Roots, in 
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my State, to specifically by act of Congress, in one of the hos- 
pitalization bills, authorize the President to transfer it from the 
War Department for hospital purposes. I suggest that the 
ventleman’s amendment takes control away from Congress, and 
under it they can abolish Army posts anywhere in the United 
States. I do not care particularly myself. There is no Army 
post in my district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Cletk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from South Dakota as it is proposed to be modi- 
fied. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. WiLtLiaAmson: At the end of section 
add: “ Provided, That the President may utilize such suitable buildings, 
structures, and grounds, now owned by the United States, not otherwise 
in active use, as May be available for the purposes aforesaid, and the 
President is hereby authorized, by Executive order, to transfer any such 
buildings, structures, and grounds to the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
upon the request of the director thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota to modify his amendment in the 
manner indicated. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by adding the word “ now,” so that it will read “ not now 
otherwise in active use.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to the amendment by Mr. Winco: After the word “ not” 
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and before the word “ otherwise,” in the amendment of the gentleman | 


from South Dakota, insert the word “ now.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. I have an amendment at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. FISH. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 20, after the word “ work,” strike out the period, insert 
2 comma, and add the following: “and to employ individuals and agen- 
cies not now connected with the Government, if in his opinion desir- 
ible, at such points as he may consider reasonable.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. An amendment has just been adopted adding 
certain language after line 23, so the gentleman’s amendment 
should come after the amendment. 

Mr. FISH, That is agreeable; let it come at the proper 
place, 

Mr. WALSH. It is in the proper place. 

Mr. FISH. Then line 20, after the word “work.” The pur- 
pose of the amendment is to give authority to the Président. 
There seems to be some dispute over that point, to go out and 
make these contracts with private builders. If this bill is any- 
thing at all it is an emergency measure, and where the White 
committee fell down is in the fact they did not employ the 
biggest contractors in the country, such as George A. Fuller 
and others, and get this work done in eight months. There 
are a number of big contractors in the country to-day who can 
tike hold of these matters and complete these buildings inside 
of eight months, and that is the purpose of the amendment. I 
do not believe the chairman will have any objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will say I think the President has that 
authority under present law, and therefore, to make it entirely 
clear, I have no objection to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment at the 
Clerk’s desk which I ask to have reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Norton: Insert after section 2 the following: 

‘Sec. 8, When the expenditure herein | oh ie for exceeds $3,000, 

C 


other than lands bought or the compensation of persons employed, the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau shall make contracts 
tor buildings to be erected or remodeled or work to be done with the 
lowest and best bidder after advertising for proposals for not less than 
‘wo weeks or more than four weeks in a newspaper in general circula- 
tion in sag, Comany where the building is to be constructed or the work 
performed. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the amendment. I will say to the gentleman that I think per- 


haps if he modifies it to provide that the President shall make 
the contract—— 


{After a pause.] 





Mr. NORTON. 
it afterwards. 

Mr. WALSH. 
he discusses it. 

Mr. NORTON. 
mous consent that it may be modified as suggested. 


I will change it in that respect. I will modify 


I think the gentleman ougl® to modify it before 


I will modify it in that respect. I ask unani- 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modification. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Norton: Insert after section 2 the following: 

“Sec. 3. When the expenditure herein provided for exceeds $3,000, 
other than lands bought or compensation of persons employed, the 
President shall make a contract for buildings to be erected or remodeled 
or work to be done with the lowest and best bidder, after advertising 
for proposals for not less than two weeks or more than four weeks in 
a newspaper in general circulation in the county where the building is 
to be constructed or the work to be performed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NORTON, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the entire fault found by Director Forbes with what has 
been done was mainly for the reason that this was purchase and 
hire work, as it is called. In other words, that of this $18,600,000 
more than one-third was spent without any contract of any 
kind whatsvever. Now I will call attention to what Mr. Wet- 
more and what Director Forbes said on this subject before [ 
proceed. I asked: 

What did you finally say was the portion spent of the $18,600,000 by 
contract and the portion spent by purchase and hire? You have made 
two or three statements, and I do not remember what the final state 


ment was. Was it 30 per cent or 40 per cent? 
Mr. Wrrmore. I mean 30 per cent of the cases. 


Mr. Norton. I mean what per cent, taking the entire amount of the 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Wermore. I do not know. I can not say what per cent of the 
appropriation. Mr. Von Nerta, who is present, has the figures 


Mr. Von Nerta, Of the contract at the present time it is about 65 per 
cent; under purchase and hire, 35 per cent. Two additional hospitals 
however, will go under the contract—Tuskegee and Perryville—and then 
the percentage will be 80 per cent contract and 20 per cent purchase and 
hire. 

Then a few lines below: 

Mr. Norton. Then it might run $5,000 or $6,000 a week that he had 
the authority to spend, or more? 

Mr. Wetmore. It might. The idea I am trying to convey 
committee is that these men are not hampered from lack of 
authority in getting along with the work. 

So, gentlemen, you see that $6,000,000 at least of this $18,- 
600,000 was spent by what they call “ purchase and hire,” with- 
out any contract being made. Now, I am not charging that was 
wrongfully spent; but the opportunity is too great for any Con- 
gress to allow. Let us See what Director Forbes says on the 


to the 
proper 


subject. 

I read: 

Colonel] Forses. No. I want to make myself clear on that The 
method of purchase and hire of buildifigs is all wrong. [ think the only 


way to award a contract is to call for competitive bids and award the 
contract to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Then down further he says: 

You could go to many reputable concerns and engage them to draw 
your plans and you could call for bids among reputable people and you 
would get a reputable bid, and you would have your work done on time 
and in such a manner as would pass inspection. 

That is the opinion of the man that you are now putting in 
charge of this work. He said if you made a contract it would 
be done and you would get reputable work. I do not know 
what he means by it. Further on, and in answer to a question 
by Mr. ANprews of Nebraska, Colonel Forbes said: 

My dear sir, the Treasury Department is doing the work themselves 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. Colonel Forbes says: 

The only way to do honest work in any class of business is by com 


petitive bids. 
That is the expression of the gentleman you are now putting 
in charge. Then he goes on to say: 


The term of purchase and hire is used with a view to expediency, but 
there is no expediency, as a report will show. 

Now, gentlemen, it has been stated that this work is covered 
hy general statute. I make the statement that it is not covered 
in any way whatsoever at the present time by general statute 
There is not any statute on the books requiring any part of 


this work to be done under contract. The statute referred to 
has nothing to do with this kind of a contract. The only work 
of this nature that requires a contract is where you build light 
houses. They are specifically provided for. Gentlemen, you 
know that not a city in the United States would think of making 
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a contract even for work. to, cost $500 without advertising. for 





bids. I do not say it is wrong, but the opportunity for wrong- 
doing is teo great. 

You are putting on the President the expenditure of this 
enermous sum, $17,000,000. The President should, be. proteeted 
at least to the extent that this. money should not be. expended 
until bids have. been asked for and. received. Therefore 1 think 
it would be unwise and unsatisfactery to pass any bill of this 
nature threngh the Heuse involving this enormeus expenditure 
and say to any man, “ You can expend this money without 
any contract whatsoever.” 

To, remedy emergency cases I have inserted the limitation, of 
$3,000. and requested advertisement for only two weeks. They 
have been almost two. years doing nothing. Two weeks is none 
too long. <A protection should be placed here. The section of 
the Revised Statutes which has been referred to by the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. LAN@LtEyY] does not apply to this 
matter in any way whatsoever. I wish I had the time to read 
it. I would like to ask for further time in which to show that 
this section does not apply at all in this case. It applies only 
when you are purchasing things for a department, and then you 
have to advertise for competitive bids. But by purchase and 
hire all this work can be done under the bill we have here. 
Strange as it may seem, there is no law to require bids: for this 
work. I would like to see you point to any statute, with all the 
work that is going on here and throughout the United. States, 
that requires a person to advertise for bids of any kind. what- 
soever when a building is. te. be constructed; not when it is to 
be furnished, but when it is to be constructed. I would like 
to see the statute covering that subject. I say there is not a 
city in the Union, not one, when $500. is to be expended where 
they do net require an advertisement te be had and let the 
contract to the lowest. bidder. Therefore I think this amend- 
ment should go. into, this bill to. pretect every man who votes 
for it, and. especially to protect the. President. [ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has again expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one sug- 
gestion to the gentleman from Ohio. [Mr. Norton] and. others. 
The. gentleman’s amendment, prevides that the President make 
a contract on everything over $3,000. I suppose that means a 
great many different items under the. provisions..of this bill. 
The Madden amendment, which so. far stands as the action of 
the committee, provides that the President shall select agencies 
for the acquirement of these hospital facilities. It dees not 
pretend to say—it would. be abhorrent te, say—that the Presi- 
dent should give attention to all the details in the acquire. 
ment of these different facilities; and I suggest to the gentle- 
man from. Ohio that it seems,to. me. odd, if not absund, to. say 
that the President himself shall make centracts in all of these 
cases. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. NORTON. It seemed perfectly absurd to me that it 
sheuld be placed under the President direct. I thought it was 
better the way it was im the bilk 

Mr. MANN. Well, if the House acts, and, acts contrary to 
my opinion, I will not say it is absurd, beeause I am: not se 
fresh, as to say that when, the House has done anything. it is 
absurd; IL only say in advance, it seems to, me. absurd. Now, 
if the House wants to, say that the President, with all the 
duties. he has to perform, shall give. attention to the making of 
a contract if you, buy furniture, or do plumbing, or acquire a 
building, or build a chimney, or do anything of that sort, very 
well, But it seems to. ine.it is adding a good many burdens: to 
the President. I have no objection. to. the. principle. involved, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mgr. Chairman, will the gentleman, yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman is making: an excellent argu- 
ment. I wish to thank him for confirming the argument I 
made a little while ago against the Madden amendment for 
putting too muck of a burden on the President. 

Mr. MANN. I am not opposing the amendment. The Mad- 
den amendment is all right. It provides that the President 
shall have authority; and thereupon one opposed to the. Mad- 
den amendment offers an amemlment to it, to make. it. ridieu- 
lous. I think we should vote down that ridiculous amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to, the amend- 
ment, offered, by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Norton]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk. will report, 
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The Clerk read as: follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HUMPHREYS: On page 2; after line 20, 
insert a new section 2s follows: 

“See. 4. That the foregoing hospitals and, other facilities. shall be 
available for veterans of the war with, Spain, the Philippine insur- 
rection, and the Boxer rebellion suffering from nenbopaniietess and 
tubercular ailments and diseases.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gen- 
tleman who is in charge of the bill a. question, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Do you mean the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MADpEN]? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Anybody who can give me this informa- 
tion, When we passed the other bill last year for the $18,- 
600,000, it carried, this. provision, as seetion 6. I was wondering 
why it was dropped: out of this bill? : 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr: ANDREWS of Nebraska, Our committee: adopted an 
qunendment substantially, I think, in the same. language, 

Mr. LANGLEY. I did not quite catch the gentleman's amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. My amendment is the same as section 6 
of the, other bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Then I rise for the purpose, of calling the 
attention, of the. Chair to the fact. that I have a committee 
amendment to be proposed as section 4 of this. bill, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. In my time will the gentleman read 
that? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will ask the,Clerk,to read it. . 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHRBYS. Let-us hear this amendinent read first. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
read in the time of the gentleman, 

Mr. LANGLEY. This: is the amendment adopted by our com- 
mittee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That all hospital facilities under the control and jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. Veterans’ Bureau. shall be available for 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine, Imsuyreetion, and 
the Boxer Rebellion suffering from neuropsychiatric and. tubercular 
ailments and diseases. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The. amendment that I have offered 
ought to be adopted in the. place of the one the, gentleman, offers. 
His amendment provides that all hospital facilities under. the 
control and jurisdiction of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
shall be available. We doe not know just where the President 
is going. to put this, as. I understand it. I have offered mine 
exactly as it was before, and it says that the foregoing hos- 
pitals and other facilities shall be available for veterans. of the 
War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, and the Boxer 
Rebellion suffering from neuropsychiatric and tubercular ail- 
ments and diseases. That is exactly the language in. the bill 
that we passed before. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I was conversing with one of my colleagues 
back there and did not cateh exactly the wording of the geutle- 
man’s amendment. I do not want to. be put in the attitude of 
failing te offer the amendment: in aceordance with the instruc- 
tions of the committee. I have not the. slightest preference as 
to who shall offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that in the present 
parliamentary situation the gentleman’s amendment, being of- 
fered as section 4, would not be in order until after section 3 
has been read. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It may be either section 3 or section 4. 
I have ne destre to be the author of this myself. I had just 
as lief that it come from the committee. All IT want is te have 
it in the law: If the gentleman will offer it I will withdraw 
mine. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I alh going to offer: it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi with- 
draw his amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHRDPYS. I do. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will offer mine as section 4 when we get 
to it. 

The CHAJRMAN. It will be im order after section 3 has 
been read. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Spe. 3. That for carrying into effeet the preceding paragraphs. relat- 
ing to additional hespital and out-patient dispensary facilities there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of apy meney in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $17,000,000, to be imme- 
diately available and to remain available until expended. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mtr. Chairman, I offer an. amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 














1922. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
{mendment offered by Mr. Mappwn;: At the end of the section add: 


Not to exeeed 3 per cent of this sum shall be available for the 
r lovment im the District of Columbia and im the field of necessary 
nical and elerical assistance at the customary rates of compen- 


wn. exclusively to aid in the preparatiom of plans and_ specifica- 
ons for the projects authorized herein and for the supervision of the 
execution thereef, and for traveling expenses, field-office equipment, 

i supplies in connection therewith.” 

\r. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a perfecting 

nendment to this same section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless the gentleman offers 

nendment to the amendment it is not in order. 

Mr. KINDRED. I want to amend the $17,000,000 by propos- 

¢ to make it $35,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in order at this time. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
I}linois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard just a 

ment on the amendment. It seems to me it is too much of a 
limitntion upon the power that the bill proposes to confer upon 
the President. I can not see the necessity of the limitation 

sed in the amendment offered by the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. If I-may be heard upon it I wish simply to 
sav that under the language of section 3 there is no limitation 
vhatever om the amount that can be expended out of the 
7,000,000 for architects’ fees and for clerks or inspectors or 
anything needed in the preparation of the plans. I am only 
secking to preserve as much as possible of the $17,000,000 that 

» are appropriating for the construction of hospitals, and not 
to have any large sum out of that amount spent for clerical 
ind other things in connection with the preparation of the 


it as. an 


$1 


hire 

plans, 
\lr. KINCHELOE. Why should there be any expense at all 

excopt for traveling expenses? 

\ir. MADDEN, It costs money, no matter where you are; 
if you let it alone and place no limit on it, nobody on earth 
know how much they will spend for that purpose. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Under this bill they can not go out and 
hire architects outside of some branch of the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. Seventeen million dollars is at their dispesal, 
nd they can employ as many people as they like in the building 
of these hospitals. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman means in preparing the 
Prats 

Mr. MADDEN, In any way they like. 


\Iiv. KINCHELOE. 
Mr. RUCKER. 
consent, 
CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
e gentleman from Ilhinois [Mr. Mappen]. 
rhe question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
ir. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


My experience is that they spend enough. 
They could not do it without the President’s 


} 
i 


b; 


lhe Clerk read as follows: 
Pave 2, line 25, strike out “ $17,000,000” and in lieu thereof insert 
* $35,000,000,” 

Mr. KINDRED. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard very 


ly on the proposal to increase the amount of the appropria- 
tion carried by this bill, for the reason that the 6,000 beds 
Which were provided by the Sixty-sixth Congress in the appro- 
printion aet carrying $18,600,600, will not take care of the 9,000 


neuropsychiatrie and tubercular and other cases not now under 
treatment in Government-controlled hospitals, but ‘‘ farmed 
out” in State or private institutions, but will leave 3,000 of 
these patients unprovided for. 

The estimate of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau is for 
6.200 additional beds. This appropriation of $17,000,000 at the 
rate of cost of each bed provided under the $18,600,000 appro- 
Priation, namely, about $3,500 for each hospital bed, will pro- 
Vide for about 5,800 hospital beds. ‘Therefore, it is clear that 


nder the pregram of the Direetor of the Veterans’ Bureau we | 


Will be short, even after this appropriation is expended and we 
lave 5,800 beds—we will be short appreximately 3,000 hospital 
beds. I submit that before a single hospital which is provided 


rin this bill will be completed and available there will be, 


] 
1 
t 


nder the same ratio of increase of neuropsychiatric cases and 
thercular cases—25 per cent increase in each year—and on the 
basis of the existing 9,000 eases unprovided for, there will be 
-") additional neuropsychiatric and tubercular cases each 
year. Weare now providing fer a little over 5,000. Therefore, 


before a single hospital will be available under this appropria- 
(lon we will again be confronted by criticism and misunder- 
Standing by the people of this country as to the motives of this 
ogress and this great Government. 


C 
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In addition to that, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have to 
provide not only for the increase in new cases, as pointed out, 
but these cases will continue to increase, according to the actu- 
aries of the Government, until 1929, but we will also have to 
provide for between 10,000 and 11,000 ex-service men who are 
now occupying unfit shack hospitals like that on Staten Island, 
the Forest Hills Hospital, which has been a disgrace to the Gov- 
ernment. I hope that my amendment will be adopted providing 
$35,000,000 to establish and equip the hospitals that are actually 
and urgently needed, in order to properly hospitalize and care 
for these worthy wards of the United States Government. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose 
the amendment. The gentleman proposes to increase this ap- 
propriation to $35,000,000. The director himself asked for 
$16,000,000 and $800,000 for the special enlargement of certain 
buildings. The committee added $200,000 and made the appro- 
priation $17,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Kinprep}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to sec- 
tion 3, line 23, page 2, to strike out the words “ authorized 
to be.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WALSH: 
“ authorized to be.’’ 

Mr. MADDEN. To that, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds is 
not authorized to make appropriations. 


» 


Page 2, line 23, strike out the words 


Mr. WALSH. The Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds has followed the rule. This is an amendment from the 
floor. 


Mr. LANGLEY. I think the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds has as much right to interfere with the Appropria- 
tions Committee as the Appropriations Committee has to inter- 
fere with the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
{ Laughter. ] : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that apparently the amendment has the effect to 
make a direct appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the purpose of the amendment, to dis 
pense with the necessity of waiting for a deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. There have been delays, and here is an opportunity to 
obviate them. I offer an amendment which makes a direct ap- 
propriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman hold that it would have 
been in order in the first instance for the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds to have reported a direct appropriation ? 

Mr. WALSH. No; it would be a violation of the rules of the 
House by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds to 
report a bill in the way that it will be if my amendment is 
adopted. 

I am offering this amendment from the floor, and I anr not 
a member of either the Committee on Appropriations or the 
Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I now offer the anrendment, 
whieh I have sent to the desk as a new section, and I am offer- 
ing it as a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANGLEY: Page 2, 
new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That all hospital facilities under the contrel and jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Veterans’ Bureau shail be available for 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurreetion, and 
the Boxer rebellion, suffering from neuropsychiatric and tubercular ail- 
ments and diseases.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The questien is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with sundry amend- 
ments with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Green of Lowa, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10864, to nuthorize an appropriation to enable the Director of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau to provide fer the construc- 
tion of additional hospital facilities and to provide nredical, 


after line 26, insert a 
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surgical, and hospital services and supplies for persons who 
served in the World War and are patients of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, and had directed him to report the same 
pack to the House with sundry amendments thereto, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendnrents to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
ment? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on 
the so-called Madden substitute to section 1 of the bill, and on 
that I shall demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment ? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote upon 
the Williamson amendment to section 2 of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote denranded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The 
question is on agreeing to the other amendments. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the Madden amendment as a substitute to section 1. 


demanded on any amend- 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the so-called Madden amendment 


having been reported as an entire substitute for section 1, if 
the zmendment should be defeated in the House, then section 1 
as reported to the House from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds will remain in the bill as reported by that 
committee, will it not? 

Mr. LANGLEY. But it has been amended. 

Mr. MANN. But the amendments were not reported to the 
House. The only amendment reported to the House in respect 
to section 1 is the Madden amendment, striking out all after 
the enacting clause and inserting a new section. Certain 
amendments were agreed to in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Unton before the substitute was voted on, 
but they are not reported to the House and are not now before 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair thinks the gentleman from IIli- 
noix is correct. If the substitute be defeated, then the only 
proposition before the House will be the section as it was 
originally reported by the committee. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is all right. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Madden amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, after the enacting clause, strike out all of section 1 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the President is hereby authorized to provide additional hos- 
pital and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons who served in the 
World War and are patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, by 
the purchase and remodeling or extension of existing plants and by 
construction on sites now owned by the Government or on sites to be 
ucquired by purchase, condemnation, gift, or otherwise, or by the altera- 
tion and extension of existing Government hospital and outpatient 
dispensary facilities and equipment. Such hospitals and outpatient 
dispensary facilities shall include the necessary buildings and auxiliary 
structures, mechanical equipment, approach work, roads and trackage 
facilities leading thereto, vehicles, live stock, furniture, equipment, and 
accessories, and shall also provide accommodations for officers, nurses 
and attending personnel, and to furnish all patients who are ad- 
mitted to said hospital or hospitals with suitable and comfortable 
clothing whenever it shall appear that such patients are without finan- 
cial means and not drawing compensation. The acceptance of gifts or 
donations for any of the purposes named herein is hereby authorized. 
Such hospital plants shall be of fireproof construction, and the loca- 
tion, cost, and nature thereof, whether for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis or neuropsychiatric or general medical and surgical cases, shall 
be as the President shall direct.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, and on that the gentleman from Kentucky demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 137, nays 168, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 124, as follows: 

YEAS—137. 


Ackerman Bowling Cockran Evans 
Almon Box Collier Fenn 
Andrews, Nebr. Brand Collins Frear 
Appleby Briggs Connally, Tex. Fulmer 
Aswell Brooks, Ill. Copley Garner 
Bankhead Bulwinkle Cramton Garrett, Tenn. 
Barkley Burton Crisp Garrett, Tex. 
Beedy Byrnes, 8. C. Davis, Tenn. Gilbert 

Begg Byrns, Tenn. Deal Graham, Il. 
Bell Cable Dominick Griest 

Rird Campbell, Kans. Doughton Hardy, Colo. 
Black Cannon Drane Hardy, Tex. 
Biand, Ind. Carter Driver Harrison 
Bland, Va. Chindblom Keiols Hawes 





Hayden 
Hersey 
Hoch 
Hooker 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Jeffers, Ala, 
Johnson, Ky. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga. 
Lawrence 
Lea, Calif. 
Lehibach 
Logan 


Arentz 
Atkeson 
Barbour 
Benham 
Bixler 
Blanton 
Boies 
Brooks, Pa. 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Burtness 
Cantrill 
Chalmers 


Clague 
Classon 
Clouse 

Cole, lowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Colton 
Connell 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Coughlin 
Crago 
Cullen 
Curry 

Dale 
Dallinger 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dowell 
Dupré 
Elliott 

Eliis 
Fairfield 
Faust 
Favrot 

Fish 


Anderson 
Andrew, Mass, 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Bacharach 
Beck 
Blakeney 
Bond 

Bowers 
Brennan 
Brinson 
Britten 
Brown, Tenn, 
Buchanan 
Burke 

Butler 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carew 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Christopherson 
Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Codd 
Connolly, Pa. 
Crowther 
Darrow 
Drewry 
Dunbar 
Dunn 

Dyer 
Edmonds 


Chandler, Okla. 
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London Parks, Ark. Sumners, Tex. 
Longworth Patterson, N.J. Swank 
Lowrey Perkins Tague 
Luce he Tillman 
McClintic adcliffe Tinkham 
McLaughiin, Mich. Raker Treadway 
McPherson Rankin Tucker 
McSwain Rayburn Tyson 
Madden Roach Underhill 
Mann Rouse Upshaw 
Merritt Sanders, Tex. Walsh 
Montague Sandlin Ward, N. C. 
Moore, Ill. Sears Weaver 
Moore, Va. Shaw White, Kans. 
Moores, Ind, Sinnott Wilson 
O'Connor Sisson Wingo 
Oldfield Smithwick Wise 
Oliver Sproul Wright 
Overstreet Steagall 
Padgett Stedman 
Park, Ga. Stoll 

NAYS—168. 
Fitzgerald Layton Robertson 
Focht Lazaro Robsion 
Fordney Leatherwood Rodenberg 
Foster Lineberger Rose 
French Little Rucker 
Frothingham Luhring Scott, Mich. 
Gahn 4yon Scott, Tenn. 
Gensinan McArthur Shelton 
Gernerd MeCormick Sinclair 
Glynn McFadden Smith, Mich. 
Goodykoontz McLaughlin, Nebr.Snyder 
Green, lowa MacGregor Steenerson 
Greene, Mass. Magee Stephens 
Greene, Vt. Maloney Stevenson 
Griffin Mapes Strong, Kans. 
Hadley Martin Summers, Wash. 
Haugen Mead Sweet 
Hawley Michener Swing 
Hays Miller Taylor, N. J. 
Herrick Millspaugh Taylor, Tenn. 
Hickey Mondell Ten Byck 
Hill Montoya Thomas 
Hogan Moore, Ohio Thompson 
Hukriede Morgan Tilson 
Hull Morin Timberlake 
James Nelson, A. P. Tincher 
Jefferis, Nebr. Nelson, J. M. Towner 
Johnson, 8. Dak, Newton, Mo. Vaile 
Johnson, Wash. Nolan Vestal 
Jones, Pa. Norton Voigt 
Keller Osborne Volstead 
Kelly, Pa. Paige Wason 
Kennedy Parker, N. J. Webster 
Ketcham Porter Wheeler 
Kiess Pringey White, Me. 
Kinkaid Purnell Williamson 
Kisse! Ramseyer Winslow 
Kline, Pa. Reavis Woodruff 
Knutson Reece Wurzbach 
Kopp Reed, W. Va. Wyant 
Kraus Rhodes Young 
Langley Ricketts Zihiman 


ANSWDERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Linthicum 
NOT VOTING—124. 


Fairchild 
Fess 

Ficlds 
Fisher 

Free 
Freeman 
Fuller 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Hammer 
Hicks 
Himes 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Miss. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kendall 
King 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitehin 
Klecezka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Knight 
Kreider 
Kunz 


Lampert 


McKenzie 
McLaughlin, Pa. 


Rosenbloom 


Larson, Minn. Rossdale 
Lee, Ga. Ryan 

Lee, N. Y¥. Sabath 
McDuffie Sanders, Ind. 


Sanders, N. Y. 
Schall 


Mansfield Shreve 
Michaelson Siegel 

Mills Slemp 

Mott Smith, Idaho 
Mudd Snell 
Murphy Speaks 
Nelson, Me, Stafford 
Newton, Minn, Stiness 
O’Brien Strong, Pa. 
Ogden Sullivan 
Olp Taylor, Ark. 


Parker, N. Y. 


Taylor, Colo, 


Patterson, Mo. Temple 
Perlman Vare 
Petersen Vinson 
Pou Volk 
Rainey, Ala. Walters 
Rainey, Ill. Ward, N. Y. 
Ransley Watson 
Reber Williams 
Reed, N. Y. Wood, Ind. 
Riddick Woods, Va. 
Riordan Woodyard 
Rogers Yates 


So the substitute as amended was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On the vote: 


Mr. Linthicum (for) with Mr. Dyer (against). 
Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Sanders of Indiana (against). 
Additional pairs: 


Mr. Kline of New York w 


Mr. Butler with Mr. Riordan. 
Mr. Volk with Mr, Vinson. 


ith Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Smith of Idaho with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. McDuffie. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Mis- 
souri |[Mr. DyEr] vote? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I desire to recali my vote of “aye,” and 
ask to be recorded as “ Present,” as I am paired with the gen- 
tleman.,. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I was not in the Hall listening—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not vote. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TOWNER. As I understand it the amendments upon 
which a separate vote was not demanded were adopted in gross. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MANN. There was one other amendment. 

Mr. TOWNER. I know that is true, but that is not the point. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, I want to raise a point of order by an in- 
quiry of the Speaker. It was stated by the Speaker before this 
vote was taken that the original text of section 1, if this amend- 


ment was defeated, would be that part of the bill adopted by | 


the House. 

Upon that proposition I desire to raise this question: The 
anendments being adopted in gross, and the Langley amend- 
ment having been adopted as one of the amendments adopted in 
gross, this vote being completed now, it stands as one of the 
amendments that has been adopted and confirmed by the House, 
and therefore section 1 does net revert to the original form but 
remains as amended by the vote that we took. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNDBR. Certainly. 


Mr. WALSH, When were those amendments reported to the | 


House? 


Mr. TOWNER. Those amendments were reported to the 


House by the Chairman of the committee, who reported all the | 


amendments that were adopted by the committee. 
Mr. WALSH. You struck out all those 
agreeing to the substitute, which was reported to the House. 
Mr. TOWNER. The substitute was reported to the House, 
but these amendments were also reported to the House. 
Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 
Mr. WALSH. Did we not perfect the text of section 1, and 
after we had perfected it- 
The SPEAKER, 
clearly. 
Mr. 





Will the gentleman please repeat that? 

WALSH. Mr. Speaker, with the permission of the gen- 
tlenan from Iowa [Mr. Towner], I was propounding an inquiry 
as to what took place with respect to the agreement to perfect 
the text of the bill. After that was done we agreed to the sub- 
stitute for the perfected text, and that was adopted by the com- 
mittee and reported to the House. Now, the House has re- 
Jected that substitute, but the amendments have never been re- 
ported to the House. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, may T ask the gent?eman from 
SRE = 5 a question in the time of the gentleman from 
owa? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. What is the use in perfecting the text unless 
itis to be used in the event the substitute is not adopted? 

Mr. WALSH. If the substitute is voted down in the commit- 
tee, the perfected text goes to the House. But if you have 
adopted a substitute and say, “‘ We prefer this as the perfected 
text,” then those amendments go by the board. 

Mr. DOWELL. There would be no use in perfecting the text 
unless it would be to use it in the event the substitute is not 
ad pted, 

Mr. TOWNER. We are here now in the House to consider 
What was done by the committee. We have considered the ques- 
tion and voted upon it, and voted down the substitute; but we 
voted, when we voted on the amendments in gross, to perfect 
the text of section 1. We perfected the text by the Langley 
7 lendment, Otherwise we are placed in a ridiculous position. 
House go for nought. 
Mr. WALSH. How could we vote on the perfecting of the 
text if we had agreed to adopt the substitute? 

Mr. TOWNER, 
the House, 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to assure the gentleman from Iowa 
that, whatever took place in the Committee of the Whole, we 
have voted on it in the House in such a way as to take care of 
ill contreverted points. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman assumes, I think, that those 
inendments were adopted in gross. The only amendments 





The Chair would like to hear the gentleman | 


can not perfect the bill, and the amendments adopted in the | 
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which were agreed to in gross were the amendments which were 
reported to the House. Suppese some gentleman offers an 
amendment in Committee of the Whole and some other gentle- 
man offers an amendment to the amendment, and the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to, but the amendment as 
amended is disagreed to. Would the gentleman claim that the 
amendment that had been agreed to and reported to the House 
was adepted? 

Mr. TOWNER. That is entirely different. 

Mr. MANN. I contend that it is the same thing. 

Mr. TOWNER. It is not, Mr. Speaker. We agreed upon 
certain amendments to the text of the bill. Now we are ina 
situation where the substitute has been stricken out, and yet 
we agreed to the amendment that the committeé agreed to when 
we agreed to the amendments in gross. There is no way in 
making effective the action of the House in overruling the 
Madden amendment unless the House may have the same right 
the committee had in perfecting the text of section 1, if it is 
to become part of the act. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has the House any right to act upon 
any amendments except those reported to it? 

Mr. TOWNER. These amendments were reported to the 
House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. TOWNER. ff anybody had asked for a vote on that 
particular amendment it would have been the duty of the 
Speaker to order it reported. 

Mr. MANN. It was not reported. 

Mr. TOWNER. An amendment can be reported to the House 
only by the chairman of the committee reporting the bill and 
stating that certain amendments were adopted in the committee. 
His language is general. He does not particularize. The 
Speaker then asks if a separate vote is demanded on any 
amendment, and as to the others, and all the others, they are 





| put and voted on in gross. 
amendments by | 


Mr. WALSH. What would have become of these 
ments if the House had adopted the substitute? 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘The House, if it had adopted the substitute, 
would have negatived those amendments, I answer the gen- 
tleman. 

Let me state that again, Mr. Speaker, because I think the 
Speaker did not hear: If the House had adopted the substitute 
in their action just now all this matter would have been done 
away with, but it has not done so. But we have reverted to the 
original text. How? To the original text, as this House has 
decided it should be amended by the amendments adopted in 
the committee and also by the House. 

Mr. KINCHELOEF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the House is not able to consider the 
amendment to the original text, then by the same analogy it 
would not have the power to consider section 1 without amend- 
ment? 

Mr. TOWNER. Exactly. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Is it not true that when the 
Madden substitute was voted on jt was a substitute for the 
perfected text and not for the original? 

Mr. TOWNER. Why, certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Was not the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois a Substitute for the entire origi- 


amend- 


| nal first section of the bill as amended? 


| amended section at all comes back. 
That has nothing to do with the aetion of | 


_ 


The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then, if the ruling of the 
Speaker is to stand and the House is now to be permitted to 
vote only on the original text of the first section, how does the 


| original text get here at all from the Committee of the Whole? 


The committee did not adopt it. The committee never even 
voted on the original section. The committee adopted the 
amended section. And therefore, as the substitute was a sub- 
stitute for the amended section, either the amended text of the 


first section comes back from the committee, or no part of the 
As I have said, the Com- 
mittee of the Whole never passed on the original first section 
upon which we are now asked to vote—not at all. The com- 
mittee voted only on the text of that section as amended. 
Therefore, if anything comes back here from the committee it 
must be the entire amended first section. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, in all this mat- 
ter we have to revert to the original practire of the House of 
Representatives. At first there was ne printing. There was 
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an original bill which was in the hands of the Speaker. 
That bill was handed to the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole, and went into the hands of the Clerk. When 
amendments were adopted it was not only done orally but by 
writing in the amendments so far as they perfected the bill, 
and when a substitute was adopted, the amended section being 
stricken out or indicated to be stricken out, the substitute 
which was adopted was attached to it. Under those circum- 
stances when the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
reported the bill to the Speaker he reported a distinct entity, 
a bill written out, with its amendments written on it, the 
striking out, made and shown, and the substitute standing in its 
place. I suggest this only because while I am conscious that 
under the present practice it is supposed that nothing is re- 
ported except what remains, yet the report being made for- 
merly by the committee of the original bill written out and 
presented to the House with all its amendments, I think we 
ought to consider that this is done so now, in order to get to 
any sensible conclusion. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the proposition 
might present itself to us in this way: When we were voting 
in the committee we were voting on a certain choice. Now, 
what was that choice? It was a question whether we would 
take the Madden amendment or whether. we would take the 
perfected text. That was the choice. Now, if the ruling of 
the Speaker is correct, we are to vote upon a different choice, 
numely, a choice between the Madden amendment and the 
original text, and we have the anomalous situation of a vote 
in the House which is supposed to be upon the same propo- 
sition that we voted upon in the committee, but which, as a 
liatter of fact, is an entirely different proposition, and we are 
being asked to vote upon a proposition which is essentially dif- 
ferent from the proposition that was presented to us in the 
committee, which, it Seems to me, is an illogical result. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the Speaker 
will remember that this identical question was presented to 
Mr. Speaker Clark, and he held that where the House turns 
down a substitute adopted in the Committee of the Whole it 
leaves the legislation in exactly the same condition as it was 
before the Committee of the Whole adopted the substitute. 

The SPEAKER, Can the gentleman cite the Chair to that 
decision? 

Mr. BLANTON, 
his decision. 

The SPEAKER. 
gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. The decision was that where the House 
turned down a substitute that had been adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole it left the legislation in the identical 
situation in which it was before the substitute was adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. That is, that it leaves it with the amend- 
ments in? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the amendment is a mere substitute, 
the amendment would not go in, 

The SPEAKER. No; but in this case the section had already 
been amended. 

Mr. BLANTON. That would leave the amendments in it 
in exactly the same situation it was in before the substitute 
was adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes the gentleman would cite 
the Chair to that case. 

Mr. BLANTON. I remember distinctly the decision, but I 
can not cite the case. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
HocH |] was on the right track, but he did not go back far enough 
to get all the facts. When the Committee of the Whole began 
its consideration of the bill it was in a certain shape. There 
was then an opportunity to vote whether a given section re- 
main in that shape or whether certain amendments should be 
added to it. Certain amendments were temporarily added to it, 
but immediately after they were rejected when the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union struck out all 
that it had done and substituted in its place something else 
known us a substitute amendment. When the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union re- 
ported back to the House he correctly reported that the com- 
mittee had had under consideration a certain bill and had 
directed him to report it with certain amendments. He reported 
the fact that the final action of the committee was the adopting 
of the substitute amendment in place of what was already in 
the bill. The House rejects the substitute and then we go 
back to what the original bill contained, for that is all that the 
House has any knowledge of. 


I can not remember the case, but that was 


The Chair does not quite understand the 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman states that the Committee of 
the Whole adopted a substitute in place of the original text. 
Is it not a fact that the Committee of the Whole adopted a 
substitute in place of the original text as amended? 

Mr. TILSON. The action of the Committee of the Whole was 
to strike out the original paragraph and every amendment 
thereto, the Committee of the Whole preferring the substitute 
to the original text or to the original as amended, for the Com- 
mittee of the Whole had its choice and could have adopted it in 
any form. The completed work of the committee was the sub- 
stitute, and its final action alone is reported to the House, 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that the House has to act on 
the report of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. How do you get rid of the amendmerts 
which the report of the Committee of the Whole House sub- 
mitted? 

Mr. TILSON. By agreeing to or rejecting them. The Com- 
mitte of the Whole House on the state of the Union itself got rid 
of the perfecting amendments by finally rejecting them in adopt- 
ing the substitute. 

Mr. DOWELL. No; it offered a substitute which the House 
rejected and you have the amendments recommended by the 
Committee of the Whole House, and there is no way except 
upon the recommendation of the Committee of the Whole to 
accept the amendments to the text. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the House can not agree to 
something that has never been reported to it, and when the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union makes a report he does not say “I report a bill with 
certain amendments that have been agreed to and certain 
amendments that have not been agreed to.” The gentleman 
from Iowa would have one believe that the House, when it has 
voted upon amendments in gross, voted to agree to a lot of 
amendments with a proviso that if the substitute was elimi- 
nated, then the amendments were in it; that if it was voted 
down in the House, therefore we have agreed to these amend- 
ments. Certainly the House is not in a position where 4 vote 
it has already taken must depend on the vote which follows it. 
The situation is as I have stated. In my judgment the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman from Iowa, reported the 
bill back to the House with certain amendments. The amend- 
ments were among those with the substitute for the first sec- 
tion of the bill. It makes no difference what was done to the 
section in the Committee of the Whole, the effect of it was to 
strike out the language as proposed in the bill, and whether 
there were amendments or no amendments to it the House or the 
Speaker has no means of knowing, because the substitute is 
simply one amendment. If the House rejected that one amend-, 
ment the text is left in the bill, because we do not report a negi- 
tion or a negative to the House. It seems to me, having rejecte:| 
the substitute which the committee agreed to and which it could 
have agreed to without amendment, we are not dependent on 
amendments which were agreed to in the committee and which 
the committee immediately negatived because that is the report 
to the House. 

My recollection is that the present Speaker has ruled on this 
very question a few months ago. I do not recall the bill, but 
I have an impression it was the Sweet bill with the Wason bill 
incorporated in it. We were threatened with a tangle at that 
time which the Speaker eliminated by ruling that the original 
text of the bill was restored by voting down the substitute. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. In this particular case, what was the sub- 
stitute for the original text? It is not at all impossible to sup- 
pose that the committee would have voted for the substitute 
not because it was a substitute for the original proposition, but 
a substitute for what was amended and therefore voted for this 
proposition. Now, the amendment which was adopted as a sub- 
stitute has been voted down. Under the gentleman’s contention, 
we can not have the question before us as it was presented to 
the committee and we certainly ought to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the gentleman from Iowa will ap- 
preciate the fact that the Chairman, when he reports to the 
House the final action of the committee, does not report the suc- 
cessive stages, as pointed out by the gentleman from Illinois. 
If we have a dozen amendments and amendments thereto, it is 
only the final action of the committee that is reported. 

Mr. DOWELL. Was it not the final action of the Committee 
of the Whole when they adopted an amendment perfecting the 
text? 

















Mr. WALSH. It certainly was not, because we disregarded 
that when we adopted the substitute. 

Mr. DOWELL. We offered a substitute for that, but we 
leave the text amended, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Is there any other means of this body, which is 
technically a separate body from the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, gaining any information in re- 
spect to what the Committee of the Whole House did than 
through the Chairman of that committee? 

Mr. WALSH. ‘There is not, 

Mr. BEGG. Then the Chairman reported that we had 
adopted this amendment which was a substitute for the para- 
graph, and in making that report, did he make any reference 
whatsoever to the action that the committee took on the original 
paragraph before we struck it out? 

Mr. WALSH. He did not, because that was a negative ac- 
It was all superseded by the action of the committee in 


tion. 
eliminating its previous amendments, which were adopted. To 
do otherwise would get into the field of speculation. Those 


amendments May have been eliminated by other action of the 
cominittee. The committee in its final action adopted the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, unless the Speaker is desirous of 
hearing this discussion, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr, BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts just one more question to finish up the 
questions that I have asked. That being true, that we can not 
get any information from this committee other than by what 
comes from the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, the only way that we can find out, 
teclinically, that the Committee of the Whole House did amend 
the original paragraph, would be to somehow get back into the 
Coumittee of the Whole House and have him instructed to re- 
port further. Is that true? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that is done by a motion to re- 
cominit. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LITTLE. It appears that some amendments were adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole House and that the Chairman did 
hot report them. Is there any reason why he should not give 
the rest of his report? 

Mr. WALSH. The previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I made the usual report. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair understands the gentleman to 
inquire whether the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
could Inake a supplementary report. 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not believe that he could 
after the House has acted. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I desire again to 
make iy suggestion, which is that the whole report in theory is 
us. The original bill is here with the amendments 
Written into it, and the vote simply has eliminated the sub- 
stitute put there; but when that substitute is taken away the 
Original bill with those amendments written into it is here. 
The report was not made from the minutes but from the bill 
itself, ° 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

the SPEAKER, The gentleman demands the regular order. 
The Chair understood the gentleman from Iowa to raise the 
point of order whether or not the first section stands without 
the amendments or with the amendments. 

Mr. MANN, I have no objection to the Chair ruling on that. 
I thought the Chair had ruled upon it. No point of order is 
pending, There is an amendment pending. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman made a parliamentary in- 
quiry, but the Chair supposes that the action of the clerks will 
Probably depend upon the ruling of the Chair. When the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] first asked the question, the 
Chair was referred to a citation and answered the gentleman 
according to the precedent, that the original section would 
stand. During the roll call the Chair looked up that precedent. 
It was the only precedent that he could find. That is a prece- 
dent back in 1852, and it does not now seem to the Chair to 
entirely cover the matter. The Chair is informed by the par- 
‘lalnentary clerk that once or twice the present occupant of the 
chair has ruled in acéordance with that precedent, but on reflec- 
hon and on hearing the argument the Chair is disposed to rule 
the other way. 

This seems to the Chair to be the status: When the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House reports, he simply reports 


before 
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that there are sundry amendments. The Chair would suppose 
that if the Chairman reported in extenso, he would report every 


amendment which had been adopted by the committee all 
through the bill. Therefore, there would appear before the 
House in that event just what action the committee took. It 


seems to the Chair that he would then have reported these 
amendments to the first section. All rulings ought, as far as 
possible, to give expression to the will of the House. There can 
be no question that the will of the House in committee and the 
vote of the House was as between this section as amended and 
the substitute. 

It was not between the original section and the substitute, 
and therefore in equity we should wish to give effect to the 
action of the committee and let the House exercise the same 
option the committee exercised. There is this obiection which 
the Chair sees, which is both a technical one and a real one, 
and that is that these amendments to the section were nulli- 
fied by the vote adopting a substitute for the whole section, 
and at the same time, as the Chair suggested before, if every- 
thing was reported that amendment would be reported. It 
seems to the Chair that that is the alternative that was before 
the committee, and that ought to be the alternative before the 
House. It seems to the Chair that it would be fair if the House 
could vote upon every question that comes up in the commit- 
tee provided somebody wishes to and demands a separate vote. 
That would not have been done this time, because the Chair 
misled by stating that the amendment to the section was not 
before us. But in the future, if the House choose to ratify this 


ruling, then the House could always decide whether they 
wanted the original section, the section as amended, or the 


substitute. If anybody demanded a vote on a substitute, then 
somebody should demand a vote on the amendment also and 
have a vote on the substitute and a vote on the amendment, 
so that the House could decide whether it wanted the sub- 
stitute or did not want the substitute, or whether it wanted 
the original section as it stood, or the original section as 
amended, and therefore the Chair reverses his previous ruling. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Phe SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Have the amendments been voted upon? 

The SPEAKER. They have. 

Mr. WALSH. And it is not too late to ask for a separate 
vote upon some of the amendments to this amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is too late now, and the Chair regrets 


‘it is too late, partly by the action of the Chair. 


Mr. TINCHER. I understand under the ruling of the Chair 
on this proposition that henceforth if a section of a bil! 
stricken out and there are five or six perfecting amendments to 
that section and amendments to this amendment, of course, [ 
have a right as a Member of the House to demand a separate 
vote on any amendment that prevailed in the committee, but 
that where a whole section with amendments was stricken out 
in the committee, according to my precess of reasoning, if it 
did not prevail in the committee, that failure deprives me of my 
right to a separate vote in the House on the amendment, because 
it was voted out by the committee. I do not care particularly 
about the precedent, but I am interested to know that hence- 
forth when a committee reports in a bill with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill do 
pass, that I have got to look into the past and see what amend- 
ments were adopted, and again, subsequently, where the House 
reverses the committee on an amendment where it voted for 
the striking out of a section. Also may I suggest that under 
the rules perfecting amendments are voted on first—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WAJ.SH. I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I understood the Chair to 
say that the fact that he had unintentionally misled the House 
with reference to the effect of the vote on the amendments in 
gross would prevent a separate vote being demanded on amend- 
ments reported by the committee to the original text. Now, the 
House having voted in gross on the amendments under the be- 
lief that they were voting on the amendments included in sec- 
tion 1, which were stricken out by the substitute, would not the 
ruling of the Chair now give any Member a right to demand a 
separate vote upon an amendment agreed to in the cominittee 
to section 1? 

The SPEAKER. No. Of course, it not follow if the 
Chair had not ruled that way and made that request. The 
Chair has no idea of what this amendment is, and, of course, 
he has no bias on the question, 


is 


does 






































































Mr. BANKHEAD. Under the ruling of the Speaker, how does 
the situation now stand as it will go into the Recorp? 

The SPEAKER. The first section will be adopted as 
amended. The Clerk will report the other amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMSON: At the end of section 2 add 
the following: “ Provided, That the President may utilize such suitable 
buildings, structures, and grounds now owned by the United States, not 
otherwise in active use, as may be available for the putposes aforesaid, 
and the President is hereby authorized by Executive order to trznsfer 
any such buildings, structures, and grounds to the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau upon the request of the director thereof.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [Illinois asks wnani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Seuth Dakota [Mr. WiLLIAMSoN] practically in the same form, 
but not quite, was agreed to as an amendment to section 1, and 
is in the bill. Fearing that the substitute would prevail, he 
offered it to section 2. It is not desirable to have it agreed to 
twice in the bill. The only thing to do is to vote it down. 
[Cries of “ Vote!” ] 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time, 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Mr. Speaker, | offer a motion to recom- 
nit. 

The SPEAKER. 
the bill? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Does any gentleman who is opposed to the 
bill desire to offer a motion to recommit? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

The SPEAKER. If not, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
KINCHELOE]| is recognized to offer a motion to recommit. 

Mr. KINCHELOK. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
H. Lt. 10864 to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
with instructions to report the same back immediately, with 
the following amendment: On page 1, line 7, after the word 
“bureau,” insert “ by purchase and remodeling or extension of 
existing plants and.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Kentucky 
motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN. That is already in the bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; that is already in the bill. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Is the gentleman from Kentucky opposed to 





offers a 


Mr. LANGLEY. Under the ruling of the Chair it is in the 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. It is in the bill under the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I understood the Speaker to say that 


hereafter he would rule that way, and did not understand that 
it was already in the bill. Of course, if it is already in the 
bill, I do not desire to press my motion to recommit, and there- 
fore I gladly withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
amend the title to conform to the text. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the title to conform to the text. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr, LANGLrey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ELECTION A MEMBER TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Mr. Harry Sr. George Trexer, of Virginia, be, and 
he is hereby, elected to the Committees on Railways and Canals, Revi- 
sien of the Laws, and Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


OF 


The SPEAKER. 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an article coy. 
tained in the Infantry Journal of January, 1919, prepared py 
myself, on the subject of land settlements for ex-service men. — 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by in- 
serting an article on land settlements for ex-service men. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWALN. Mr. Speaker, in the Infantry Journal of 
January, 1919, there appears an article which was written by 
myself while in France during the month of September, 1918, 
and in view of its relevancy to the question of land settlement, 
which is covered by the provisions of the bill passed by this 
House respecting the adjustment of compensation for former 
service men, I am hereby inserting said article in the Recorp 
for the information of the Veterans’ Bureau and the country: 
Epiror INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


The August number, containing the contribution by Secretary Lane 
respecting after-the-war employment for the boys in khaki, has been 
accidentally brought to my attention. Speaking for myself and many 
serious minds in the service, I thank Secretary Lane for bringing up 
the subject, even in military circles, as it indicates a true statesman- 
ship. After a rather intimate association with hundreds of young men 
from several of the Southern and Middle West States, and having often 
heard this question speken of by the men in my company, I conclude it 
may be interesting and probably helpful for your readers, including Sec- 
retary Lane, to have a few words indicating the soldier’s point of view 
on the question of post-bellum employment. 

Let me preface these statements by a personal reference to show that 
I have no personal interest except that of our country’s well-being. [ 
am already established at the age of 43 with a family, a profession, and 
about 400 acres of South Carolina soil. 

A matory of the boys in the service appear to be from the farm, 
true, certainly, as to the line. Maybe the town boys predominate in the 
Quartermaster Corps and other auxiliary branches. Naturally most of 
these farm boys will take up their work with their families, will later 
marry the neighborhood girls, and soon become leaders in their respec- 
tive communities. 

But many of the boys from the cities express a desire to become 
farmers, and this desire should be encouraged. Another class to be 
dealt with consists of boys from the tenant class. These boys have the 
national and natural desire to become landowners, Therefore we have 
a group composed of city-raised would-be-farmers and the sons of 
tenants. Just exactly how to present to these men the plans to be 
formulated by the Government commission suggested and how to aid 
these boys to become transformed from soldiers who are daily clothed, 
fed, and trained by superior officers without having even to take thought 
for themselves, into self-reliant, energetic, and progressive farmers is 
a most complicated problem. 

I have thought that the camps and cantonments constructed at con- 
siderable expense throughout America may be used as powerful educa- 
tional and industrial centers for our boys during the period of demobili- 
zation. ‘The Nation not only has the right but perhaps the duty to 
summon the illiterate and untrained and to require them to submit to 
such discipline and instruction as may be necessary to rid the Nation 
of ignorance and to give the masses high ideals. The problems of edu- 
eation and social uplift are big enough to challenge our most heroic 
spirits, and we trust that the peace to be made at the end of the pres 
ent war will make it unnecessary for a long time to come to use a 
national military crisis to stir all the people to a great self-denying 
effort. 

There is a mere detail not to be overlooked in respect to settling ex- 
soldiers on the farm in new country, such as cut-over lands, recenily 
drained or irrigated lands. These boys, because of close association in 
Army life with large numbers, have their social feelings highly pitched, 
and they will not be content to be isolated in sparse and lonely new 
country. 

The new lands need boys and they need the new lands. The two 
must be brought tegether. Somehow the prohibitory isolation must be 
eliminated. How can it be done? By taking a hint from French com- 
munity life and arranging and planning for farm villages. There the 
men live close together and from thence go out to their several fields 
In this way cooperation in labor and the purchase and use of farm 
machinery will be encouraged. These communities may be started by 
inducing some tenant farmer, preferably one with several daughters, to 
set up a sort of boarding house in the new lands where the ex-soldiers 
may find food, shelter, and companionship. 

In a little while they will be bringing girls from every quarter of 
America to become wives, and maybe even from France. After a man 
is married, he loves the farm more than ever. Then the problem of 
shelter, fuel, and the eternal “ three times a day” become imminent 
and preeminent. Farm life permits the husband and father a regu- 
larity of habit and opportunity to be continuously with his family 
found in few other callings. Thus what begins with a boarding house 
soon hecomes a village and soon the schoolhouse, the church, the lodge, 
the singing society, the music club, and the library will appear, and 
thus the ideal commune of patriotically educated and pure-minded 
people is established. 

Our leading educators may be called upon to aid the Government in 
planning and executing a system of intensive education at said camps, 
modeled somewhat after the intensive military training carried on there 
during the war. These courses of instruction in farming, draining, 
irrigation, road building, and all the branches of mechanical industry 
may be conducted on the elective principle, so that the men may conr- 
eentrate their thoughts for a few weeks or months in preparation [or 
civilian service. These places will thus become labor employment 51- 
reaus to which application may be made and from which will go out 
streams of trained, earnest, vigorous young manhood to overcome and 
more than overcome the loss, consumption and destruction imeident to 
war. By the qualification card system those most efficient and e*t 
prepared would go first, and others would follow as outside demand aud 
their own training progressed. 
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This idea could be extended even beyond the period of cee ee Aelia ET ile fens ee 
camp sites used for several years thereafter for educational 
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ther suggestion, If some such plan of encouragement be author- 
a hy law, would it not be well to have the matter resented to the 
are for their consideration as soon as possible? hy? In order 
they may begin to plan and save their money. I think some sort 
iys-bank system should be inaugurated in conjunction with mili- 
’.~ service here. In fact, the boys need very little money, but it is 
p cally impossible either to save or remit it to their families or 
merica. 
It is x... fore uselessly squandered. If the boys could be assisted to 
‘fifteen, twenty, or thirty dollars a month, they would have enough 
stock and farm tools, and habits of economy would be encouraged 
bits of extravagance discouraged. 
nelusion I ean truly bear witness to the fact that our boys have 
lesires set upon achieving success in civil life commensurate 
what they are doing under arms. They will come back with a 
fund of information otherwise impossible and undreamed of. They 
ome back with trained and disciplined minds, with strong charac- 
and with patriotic resolutions unknown to the people of America, 
to the generation which followed Washington in the field, which 
ed in quick response to the flaming words of Patrick Henry, which 
vht out and felt that religion of democracy whose high priest was 
‘ JeRenaem Americans are proud, wherever they are scattered 
the earth at duty’s pont. to think, how powerful in resources 
a is. Their hearts leap with joy to hear themselves hailed in 
tongues, even in the tongues of German prisoners, as the saviors 
ilization and humanity. Imagine their pride to find that even the 
urchins in the remotest foreign cities pronounce with confidence 
ffection the name of Woodrow Wilson. But, above all, Americans 
nd realize that the greatness of our composite Nation is not a 
greatness merely, is not a geographical greatness, is not an indus- 
greatness, is not a military greatness, but, above all, is a moral 
icur. Because we are right, because we speak for mankind, be- 
cause justice even between friend and foe is our guide, we find the 
and the hearts of all broad-minded, unselfish men and women 
every\ he re willing to follow our leadership, wishing to share our coun- 
tr ‘s and willing to bear their part of the burden. We must 
wise enough to profit by the mistakes of other great nations, such as 
nd Germany. The general diffusion of intelligence and virtue by 
m is imperative. Peace has her glories. The uplift of all the 
the according to every man the products of labor, equal and 
nd speedy justice before the law, are problems that call forth 
v equi ul to that now in the power of those working so effectually to 
the war to a victory not only of glory but, greater still, of 
and a long-enduring peace. 
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JOHN J. McSwain, 
Captain, Infantry, United States Army. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Rv unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
WS? 

To Mr. 
orial service 
To ) 


CisSes 


RANKIN, for two days, on account of attending me- 
on the landing of the last of overseas dead; and 
McSwatn, for two days, on account of attending exer- 
n honor of the last soldier haat to be brought to America, 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


CKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 
Hf. u. 9979. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
harter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs.’ 
ENRO RILLS PRESENTED THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, .re- 
ported that March '29 they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H.R. 9606. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to extend the time for payment of charges due on reclamation 
and for other purposes; and 

Hi. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution authorizing the purchase of 
and for cemeteries for American military dead in Europe and 

lie improvement thereof. 

LEAVE EXTEND REMARKS. 

Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on the subject of appropriations for the contract 
auditing division, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
extend his remarks in the 
contract auditing division. 

There Was no objection, 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as TOLOWS : 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, in speaking of the contemplated 
appropriation for the War Department for the coming year, I 
called attention on March 22 to the fact that the appropriation 
for contract audit section had been cut from $1,300,000 to 
$1,000,000 and that this cut would seriously hamper the investi- 
gation of war contracts and the recovery of millions to the 
United States Treasury. 

| called attention briefly to the need of not only continuing 
the work of investigation but of expanding it, and inserted a 
letter T had written to Secretary of War Weeks on the subject. 

I now desire to insert a letter received from Mr. Weeks with 
certain inclosures explaining about the work of the war audit 
section and in answer to my letter to him: 
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WAR DsPAaRTMBNT, 
Washington, March 27, 1922. 
Hon. Epwarp J. KING, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


MY Dr4r CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your inquiry of the 20th instant 
ore ie amount of funds that may be available for use in con- 
tinuing the present audit of war contracts from the total provided in 
H. R. 10871, Army appropriation bill, for the field service of the Finance 
ae ys I desire to advise you as follows 

he bill in question, now before the House of. Representatives, provides 
the sum of $1,000,000 for the compensation of clerks and other em- 
ployees of the Finance Department for field service and is $267,000, or 
21 per cent less than the estimate for such purpose contained in the 
budget submitted by the President. In view of this redaction it will 
be necessary to eliminate or greatly reduce as of June 30 next the 
activities of the Finance Department connected with the auditing of 
war contracts unless additional funds are provided or the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Army be continued at 150 006. this in order that the per- 
sonnel available for the ensuing fiscal year may devote their entire 
attention to disbursing functions in order to keep abreast of current 
requirements. The number of employees it would be possible to retaia 
on finance duties will be so limited that only a small proportion can be 
assigned to the audit of war contracts. 

The personnel of the Finance Department is composed of two groups, 
civilian employees and enlisted men. ‘The latter are stationed princi 
pally at posts, camps, and stations with other units of the Army, their 
number being regulated on a pro rata basis dependent upon the size of 
the Army. The civilian employee is on duty in the larger offices in 
cities and other points where it is uneconomical to place soldiers, 
Their number is determined by the amount of funds appropriated by 
Congress. 

If the present bill reducing the Army to 115,000 men becomes a law 
it will be necessary to reduce the present enlisted quota of the Finance 
Department from 709 to 369. The latter figure represents the exact 
proportion of men the Finance Department will be entitled to for an 
Arnry of 115,000. The present quota, 709, is slightly in excess of the 
normal quota, due to the demands made on the Finance Department. 
If the Army reduced to 115,000 it will not be possible to favor the 
Finance Department with any excess. The reduction therefore of en 
listed men will amount to 340. Likewise, if the item of $1,000,000 for 
civillan employees is not increased the reduction in the civilian force 
for the ensuing fiscal year will be from 905 to 715, a loss of 190 em 
ployees. The total combined force, enlisted and civilian, if the present 
bill becomes a law, will amount to 1,084, in contrast with a minimum 
of 1,614 estimated as required for the ensuing year based on an Army 
of 150,000. Should the Army be reduced to 115,000 the minimum field 
requirements for the Finance Department will be a total of 1,228, o 
which number but 369 can be enlisted; the remainder, 859, will have 
to be civilians. Under the contemplated bill it will be possible to em 
ploy but 715 civilians, or 144 less than the number actually required. 
This reduction of 144 will necessarily most seriously affect the contract 
audit work and materially reduce, if it does not entirely eliminate, the 
personnel now engaged in that activity. 

To provide for this deficiency there should be added ‘to the prese nt 
item in the bill $201,600 if the Army is reduced to 115,000, or $267,000 
if the Army remains at 150,000. 

I appreciate your interest in this matter, 
detailed and complete information respecting the audit of war con- 
tracts, the necessity for its continuation, and the enlargement of the 
work for coordination with the Department of Justice, in order that 
the interests of the Government may be protected, I inclose herewith a 
brief survey of the work accomplished in auditing war contracts by 
the Finance Department and the results obtained by them to date, 

Sincerely yours, 


is 


and as you have requested 


JoHN W. WEEKS, 
Secretary of Wer. 
The following statement shows the sums jund due, 
and so forth, by the contract auditing activity of 
Department: 
(a) Grand total 


recovered, 
the Finance 


amounts found due to date 38, 106, 974. 44 
The present status of these cases is as follows: 
1. Actual recoveries in money and property 
deduction from claims awards ; 
Indebtedness acknowledged by contractor who 
offers compromise or return of missing prop- 


erty in kind_ 


or by 
11, 839, 2 


» 


Charges against contractors which will appar- 
ently require legal action to recover and have 
been reported to Department of Justice or 
General Accounting Office for such action 

Amounts included in reports of audit, but found 

to have been covered in previous claims set 

CE sachs ai cnteetertg nies woes F 
process of collection, directly 

other War Department branches, 

ing reinvestigation, ete 

Pay of employees engaged in contr: ict audit from 
3; 3920, ' date... 5 297, 52 


(b) In addition to the $1, 894,624.23 above, $10,574. 154.95 was re- 
ported as collected by individual tices upon completion of contracts or 
settlement of property accounts previous to the establishment and or- 
ganization of the contract auditing activity. 

(c) There are, in addition to the reports included in the above state- 
ment, reports of audit totaling approximately $2,000,000 on hand in the 
office of the Chief of Finance, which have been received from field 
activities and which are being given a final check before action on them 
will be taken. 

Total of (a), (b), and (ec), $45,681,129.39. 

The total number of contracts audited since August 1, 
TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF WAR CONTRACTS AUDITED BY THE 

SECTION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF FINANCE. 

1. A contract was made by a bureau of the War Department for 
disposal of a large amount of a spec _ kind of supplies. 
this contract was made by the contra: 


, 196, 5 


5. In or through 
held pend- 

= , 645, 426. 
Aug. 
7-9) = 


1920, is 15,489, 
CONTRACT AUDIT 


the 
An audit of 
audit section which developed 


1¢ ‘onrplete data on reduc tions made in claims settlements as a result 
of audits not yet available. 
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the fact that the amount being received by the United States was very 
much less than the true value of the prepara sold, and that the United 
States was being put to expense for the purpose of converting the prop- 
erty from a condition in which it was to be paid for under the contract 
at a higher price to a condition in which a lower price was applicable. 

The Department of Justice took up this case with a view to recover- 
ing any funds wrongfully withheld from the Government, the amount of 
which will be subsequently determined. 

2. A contract was made by a bureau of the War Department for the 
disposal of a very large quantity of surplus raw material. An audit of 
this contract has indicated that the contractor has underpaid the Gov- 
ernment in the amount of $1,854,076.04. 

This case is now in the hands of the Department of Justice. 

3. Production contracts made by a branch of the War Department 


with a large corporation for a certain class of war material. An audit 
of these contracts has demonstrated that this contractor was paid 
about $9,600,000 for which (as far as the War Department records 


show) bo serviees were rendered or property delivered. 

This case has also been given to the Department of Justice, who 
will call wpon the contractor for an accounting for this sum. 

4. Contracts with. a corporation where materials were supplied to 
contractor by the Gevernment and not accounted for by him in finished 
articles delivered or materials otherwise returned to the Government. 
The amount feund due from this contractor is $1,371,368.02. 

This case is being prepared for transmittal te the Department of 
Justice. 

5. A contractor had two contracts with the Government, one of 
which provided that the contractor should be furnished Government 
material, and the other contract provided that the contractor should 
furnish his own material. An audit of these contracts showed that the 
Government material had been used on both contracts. The amount 
involved is approximately $700,000. 


This case is now the subject of correspondence between this office 
and the contractor, 
6. On a contract for the sale of surplus war supplies, when ship- 


ments were made to Government arsenals, the Government was to pay 


the freight. An audit showed that under this provision the Govern- 
ment had paid approximately $30,000 in freight to private manufac- 


turers. 

The same contract provided that the price to be paid for the material 
was to be determined to a considerable extent by commercial sales dur- 
ing the period of the contract. The contractor furnished statements 
covering the amount of such sales, which were used as the basis upon 
which he made his payments to the Government. When an audit of 
the contract was undertaken and the contractor was called upon to 
shew the correctness of these figures, be stated that they were made 
without first-hand knowledge on his part, but had been obtained from 
a third party, and that he understood that the basic papers upon which 
these figures were based had been destroyed. The approximate anrount 
involved is $2,200,000. 

This matter is being made the subject of further investigation. 

7. Audit of contract with Gray & Davis (Inc.), Cambridge, Mass., 
shows a charge of $37,395.43. This was a terminated contract and was 
referred to the: Claims Board for remark. The Claims Board in final 
settlement deducted $34,812.64. The difference between these amounts 
was accounted for when the property repert was completed. 

8. Audit of a contract with Eddystene Munitions Co. shows a charge 
of $14,731.62. The matter was referred to the War Department Claims 
Board for information as to whether deduction was made in settlement, 
This office was advised by the Claims Board that liability of contractor 
wis not Known when settlement was made, and accordingly no deduc- 


tion had been made. Attempts are now being made to collect this 
amount, 

. As a result of an audit of contracts for the manufacture of cer- 
tain articles of equipnrent, it was found that the contractor was in- 


debted to the United States in the sum of $44,527.51 on account of 
Government-owned material not accounted for. A cash collection was 
made covering the value of this property. 


10. The Finance Department recovered $71,093.39 in cash as the 
result of an audit by the contract audit branch of a number of ord- 
nance contracts between the Government and the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. ” 

11. Vt. A. Gillespie on one ordnance contract overused Government 


material valued at $98,984.61, which was determined after a complete 
audit of the contract. The amount due was collected by the Finance 
Department. 

iz. A contract was placed with the Washington Steel & Ordnance 
Co, for machining 14-inch high-explosive shells. Forgings of the value 
ef $104,450.89 were delivered by the United States to the contractor's 
plant for use under this contract. The armistice intervened before 
work was started on this contract, and these forgings had apparently 
been lost sight of. “be audit of the contract disclosed that the forg- 
ings were still on hand at the plant, and that while the department 
had been advised in November, 1018, that the forgings had been shipped 
to the contractor, no action had subsequently been taken teward recov- 
ering the material, which has since been accomplished as result of the 


audit by the office of the Chief of Finance, 

13. Wessel, Duval & Co. entered into a sales contract with the Goy- 
ernment to sell surplus nitrate of soda on a commission basis, In 
auditing the contract it was found that the full amount. due the Gov- 


ernment 
The 


had not been turned over and there was still due $8,657.29. 
report on audit was submitted to property audit branch for col- 
lection February 24, 1922, the matter was taken up with the con- 
tractor, and settlement effected March 16, 1922. 

‘The above cases are quoted as typical of many hundred contracts 
already audited, and are illustrating the reasons why a complete audit 
is vitally necessary for the public interest. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I ask unanimous consent that all gen- 
tlemen who spoke on this bill may have 10 legislative days 
in whieh to extend their remarks, 

Mr. WALSH. Not 10 days. I would 
days, and it must be their own remarks. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I modify my request in that way. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks “mani- 
mous consent that all Members who spoke on this bill have 
five days in which to extend their own remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


not object to five 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous coiiscnt 
that when the House adjourns it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at. 5 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the House 


adjourned until Monday, April 3, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

579. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a tenta- 
tive draft of a bill to amend section 126 of the national defense 
act, approved June 3, 1916, as amended; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

580. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
tentative draft of a bill to authorize the President, in his dis- 
cretion, to retire certain officers of the Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

581. A letter from the general secretary of the Near East 
Relief, transmitting report of the Near Past Relief for the year 
ending December 31, 1921: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

582. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a sup- 
plemental report to a fifth report of the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, regarding any contracts for work on river 
and harbor improvements entered into but not completed prior 
to April 6, 1917 (H. Dec. No. 219) ; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 





OOMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GILBERT: Committee on District of Columbia. H. R. 
11021. <A bill for the prevention of venereal diseases in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 864). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. . 

Under Clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BENHAM: Committee on Public Lands. S. 3268. An 
act to authorize the Chicago, Detroit & Canada Grand Trunk 
Junction Railroad Co., or its successors or assigns, to lease cer- 
tain of its preperties in the State of Michigan; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 861). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10287. A 
bill for the relief of John Calvin Starr; with an amendient 


(Rept. No. 862). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. 8S. 154. An act to 


extend the benefits of the emplovers’ liability act of September 
7, 1916, to Arthur E. Rump; with amendments (Rept. No. $63). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 11115) to amend section 12 of 
the act approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan 
act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 11116) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to incorperate the Masonic Mutual Relief Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia,” approved March 38, 1869, 
as amended ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. _ 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 11117) to authorize the Pres!- 
dent, in his discretion, to retire certain officers of the Navy; (0 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11118) to 
provide for the deportation of certain undesirable aliens; to tle 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 








By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Resefution (H. Res. 315) rela- 
tive to Philippine independence ; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey : Resolution (H. Res. 316) 
pros iding for six months’ salary to be paid the widow of Joseph 

Lee: to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Reselntion (H. Res. 317) 
amending the rules of the House ef Representatives; to the 
Committee en Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
intreduced and severally referred as follows: 
BLAND of Indiana: A bill (HM. R. 11139) granting a 
to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 





were 

By Mr. 
pension to Martha J. Corrie; 
ShOnS. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11120) granting a pension to 
Carrie M. Zumwalt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD : “A bill (H. R. 11121) granting a pen- 
sion te Arthur Gross; toe the Conmmittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 11122) for 
the relief of Jonathan P. Hadfield ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 11123) for the relief of the 
next of kin ef Maria Consiglia Porforio; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

by Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11124) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 11125) granting a pension to William 
Henry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows : 

4922. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition protesting against the en- 
actment of compulsery Sunday observance bilis now pending be- 
fore the House; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4923. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., relative to House ‘bill 9753; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

4924. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Booth Fisheries Co., 
of Chieago, protesting against the passage of House bill 10427, 
amending section 6 of an act for the protection and regulation 
of fisheries in Alaska; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 

1925. Also, petition of the executive committee of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents, protesting agaist 
the passage of the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 10034); to the Com- 
mittee on the District ef Columbia. 

1926. Also, memorial of the city council of the city of Chicago, 
favoring pneumatic-tube mail service for the city ef Chicago; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1927. Also, petition of members of Normal Lodge, No. 509, 
I. 0. O. F., of Chicago, Til., favoring Senate bill 1565, for re- 
tirement of disabled emergency officers; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

4928. Also, petition of the Traders’ Live Stock Exchange, of 
Chicago, favoring passage of Senate bill 1565, for the retire- 
ment of disabled emergency officers of the World War; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1929. Also, petition of the members of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, of Peru, Ill., oppesing any modification of the 
prohibition enforcement act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

4930. Also, petition of sundry citizens, of Marseilles, I11., 
favoring the passage of the Hill bill to permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of beer and wine, and the taxing of the same 
to pay a soldiers’ bonus; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1931. Also, petition of 398 citizens, of Ottawa, Tll., protesting 
against the passage of the Hill bill to permit the manufacture 
—_ sale ef wine and beer; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

1932. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Decatur & Hopkins 

Boston, Mass., urging passage of House bill 10159, the 
olumercial bribery bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1933. By Mr. GERNERD: Papers to accompany Heuse bill 

eranting a pension to Kate 8S. Good; to the Committee on In- 
valid P ensions. 

4934. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Steward Davit & Equip- | 
ment Corporation, New York City, N. Y., urging the passage of | 
House bill 10159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4935. Alse, petition of American Lutheran Publicity Bureau, 
New York City, N. Y., relative to the church and state; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


(Co 
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4936. By Mr. KRAUS: Memorial of sundry citizens of Hart- 
ford City, Ind., against passage of House bill 9753; to the Com- 
mittee on the District ef Celumbia. 

4937. By Mr. OSBORNE: Petitien of Mrs. S. Ross and others, 
citizens of Les Angeles, Calif., in opposition to House bills 
9753 and 4388 and Senate bill 1948; te the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

4938. By Mr. STDENERSON : Petition of citizens of Argyle, 
Minn., and vicinity, urging revival of the Grain Corporation; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4989. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition ef R. H. Knight, jr., of 
Bull Run, Oreg., and 79 other citizens of the State of Oregon, 
asking for the passage of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; 
to the Committee on Education. 

4940. Also, petition of Mr. P. M. Wimberly, of Dallas, Tex., 
and 223 other citizens of the State of Texas, asking for the 
passage of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the Cem- 
mittee on Education. 





SENATE. 
Monpay, April 3, 1922. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., 


prayer: 


offered the following 


Our Father, as the recipients of Thy mereies we realize our 
dependence upon Thee, and look unto Thee this morning for 
Thy help. Grant unto us such knowledge, such wisdom, that 
according to Thy good pleasure results shall be realized, and 
in this day of happy outlook, with the singing of birds about 
us, may gladness fill our hearts and may we rejoice in oppor- 
tunities of serviee to Thee, to the land we love, and to all the 
interests of humanity. We ask in Jesus Christ’s name. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Overhue, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 10864) to authorize an apprepriation to enable the 
Directer of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to provide for 
the construetion of additional hospital facilities, and to provide 
medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies for persons 
whe served in the World War and are patients of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


, 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

H. R. 9979. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
a charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs”; and 

H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to incur ebligations fer construction and maintenance of 
roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, said obligations to be paid 
from the appropriaticn for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 


HOSPITALIZATION OF EX-SERVICE MEN. 


The bill (H. R. 10864) to authorize an appropriation to en- 
able the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau te 
provide for the construction of additional hospital facilities, and 
to provide medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies 
for persons who served in the World War and are patients of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau, was read twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ASHURST. Is it the soldiers’ hospitalization bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. The Chair may be in error 
in referring it to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think if it is a bill making appropriations 


it ought to go to the Committee en Appropriations. If it has 
reference to a transfer of hospitals, it should go to the (om- 
| mittee on Finance. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is the bill which has just passed the 
Heuse, and which appropriates $17,000,000 for the construe- 
| tion of hospitals. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. I» the opinion of the Chair 
shonid go to the Committee on Appropriations, and it will 


be so referred, 
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Mr. ASHURST. I desire to give notice that as soon as the 
routine morning business is disposed of I shall submit some 
observations on the bill which has just been referred. 

Mr. WARREN subsequently said: From the Committee on 
Appropriations I report back House bill 10864 and ask that 
that committee be discharged from its further consideration 
and the reference of the bill to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. The bill authorizes the expenditure of some 
$17,000,000, but it does not contain an appropriation. It should 
go to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the change of 
reference will be made. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CURTIS presented a resolution adopted by the Neodesha 
(Kans.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage of the 
soldiers’ bonus bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Jewell Post, No. 72, American 
Legion, of Jewell: sundry citizens of Kanopolis; and em- 
ployees of Rock Island Lumber & Coal Co., of Independence, 
in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of the sol- 
diers’ bonus bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wamego, 
Kans., praying for the continuance of the mail delivery service 
in that city, whieh was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a resolution of the Fremont 
County Bee Keepers’ Association, of Lander, Wyo., favoring 
inclusion in the pending tariff bill of an adequate duty of not 
less than 5 cents per pound on imported honey, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MOSES presented memorials of sundry citizens of Dan- 
bury, Londonderry, Derry, West Windham, Hudson, Pittsfield, 
Gonic, and Winchester, all in the State of New Hampshire, 
remonstrating against the enactment of Senate bill 2747, the 
so-called Federal cooperative reclamation bill, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Ferndale, Wash., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation reviving the United States Grain Corporation, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by Auxiliary 
No. 50, Sons of Veterans, of Parsons, Kans., favoring the pas- 
sage of the so-called Morgan bill, providing for increased pen- 
sions to veterans of the Civil War and their widows, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KELLOGG presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Blackberry, Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Distriet of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIS. I present certain petitions and resolutions 
representing some 110 different organizations in the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, signed by several thousand persons, relative 
to the proposed amendment of the Volstead Act. I do not ask 
that they be placed in the Recorb, except the brief letter accom- 
panying the petitions and resolutions. I ask that it be printed 
in the Recorp and that the petitions and resolutions be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petitions and resolutions were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and the letter was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DrY MAINTENANCE LBAGUB OF CUYAHOGA County, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 23, 1922. 
Frank B. WILLIS, “ 


Senator from Ohio, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: On February 20, 1922, the City Council of Cleveland, 
Ohio, by a vote of 23 to 8, adopted a resolution calling upon Congress 
to amend the Volstead Act to permit beer and light wines. 

The churches of Cleveland, Bible schools, and many civic organiza- 
tions immediately protested against this vote by resolution, petition, and 
by personal protests from hundreds of the citizens to the council. At- 
tached are copies of petitions adopted by approximately 110 organiza- 
tions, representing nof less than 75,000 voters of greater Cleveland, pro- 
testing against this resolution of our council and affirming their faith 
in the prohibition laws and the eighteenth amendment. These resolu- 
tions were mailed to this organization with a request that they be for- 
warded to the Congress of the United States. Therefore we are sub- 
mitting the same to you. trusting that they will be presented as 
requested with the proper attention being called to the same as a 
repudiation of the resolution sent by our city council. 

Very truly, yours. 


Fon. 


Dry MAINTBNANCE Leacus, 
GEORGE C. SOUTHWELL, Seerctary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McNARY. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 10730) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
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the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 585) thereon. I desire to give notice 
that at the first convenient opportunity, perhaps to-morrow, | 
shall call up the bill for consideration by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4382) to provide 
for the application of the reclamation law to irrigation districts, 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 13845) to amend an act en- 
titled “ Interstate commerce act,” approved February 28, 1920, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report (No. 
586) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1346) te amend an act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all-acts amendatory 
thereof, including the safety appliance acts and the act providing 
for the valuation of the several classes of property of carriers 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Commission, approved 
March 1, 1913, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 587) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9671) to amend section 87 of the 
Judicial Code, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 588) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3372) for the relief of the estate of John McQuiddy, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3373) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Mott; 

A bill (S. 3374) granting a pension to Asenath Welch (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3375) granting a pension to Sarah J. Brown; 

A bill (S. 3376) granting a pension to Vesta A. Brown (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3377) granting a pension to Henry V. Faris (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3378) granting a pension to Marinda A. Wilcox 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 8879) granting a pension to Addie E. 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3380) granting a pension to Mary E. Allen (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3381) granting a pension to Fannie R. Harvey 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3382) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
McAndrew (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3383) granting a pension to Effie D. Hunter; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3386) granting an increase of pension to Louis 
Miller (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3387) granting a pension to Hattie Smith; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3388) granting a pension to Emsley P. Canutt (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3389) granting a pension to Nancy H. Hism; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 189) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loan cots, mattresses, and blankets for the use of Gran« 
Army of the Republic at the California and Nevada State en- 
campment, to be held in Riverside, Calif., in May, 1922; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

DRAINAGE EXPENSES ON PAIUTE INDIAN LANDS, NEV. 

Mr. PITTMAN introduced a bill (S. 3384) authorizing an 
appropriation to meet proportionate expenses of providing 
drainage system for Paiute Indian lands in the State of Nevadi 
within the Newlands reclamation project of the Reclamation 
Service, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, this bill carries the same pro- 
vision as the amendment which I proposed to the Interior De 
partment appropriation bill, which amendment was eliminated 
by the conferees. I have discussed the matter with the Senator 
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ame 


from Kansas [Mr. Cortis)], who is a member of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. While the bill carries an appropriation, he 
aurees that it should go first to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and if appreved by that committee, it will then. come back to the 
Senate and be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
or that reason I ask that it be referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. The Senator from Kansas will assist me, I 
understand, in trying to get an early report of the bil? from that 


committee. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


COOPERATIVE TBADE ORGANIZATIONS, 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I desire to introduce a joint 
resolution, and also a bill, fer appropriate reference, and if I 
may have the indulgence of the Senate for just a moment, I de- 
sire to explain why I am introducing a joint resolution as well 
as a bill covering the same subject. If the Secretary will read 
the joint resolution by title, I shall make a brief statement with 
reference to it. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 188) creating a committee to 
investigate existing conditions of industry and commerce in the 
United States for the purpose of recommending to Congress 
legislation defining the rights and limitations of cooperative 
organizations as distinguished from illicit combinations in re- 
straint of trade, was read the first time by its title, and the 
second time at length, as follows: 


Joint resolution (8. J. Res. 188) creating a committee to investigate 
oxisting conditions of industry and commerce in the United States 
for the purpese of recommending to Congress } tien defining the 
rights and lintitations of coeperative erganizat: as distinguished 
from ilticit combinations in restraint of trade. 


Whereas the revival of the industrial activities of the United States 
is essential to the welfare of the individual as well as the Nation ; 
and 

Whereas business has been suffering severe depression, from which 
its reeonstruetion should be stimulated by every legitimate means; 
and 

Whereas business procedure that will without protecting monopolies 
eliminate waste in preduction or distribution, lower costs, simplify and 
standardize methods, increase efficiency and the morale of business ifs 
a benefieial faetor im economic progress; and 

Whereas congressional action has already been taken to assist in 
agricultural cooperative marketing and distribution; and 

Whereas the industrial tendency is toward the substitution of re- 
search and scientific busimess metheds for previous wneertainty and 
ignorance; and 

Whereas business is hesitating because unable te secure guidance, 
legal or governmental, which will clearly indicate the proper lines of 
conduct in business association ; and 

Whereas business is entitled to know in definite terms what it legally 
can and can not do: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That a joint committee of Congress is hereby created, 
to be composed of six Members, three of whom shall be appointed by 
the President of the Senate and three by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Nac. 2. That it shall. be the duty of the committee to investigute 
existing conditions of industry and commerce im the United States and 
the markets of foreign countries, in so far as the same directly affect 
industry and commerce of the United States, including questions as to 
production, distribution, labor, and busimess methods, and to report to 
Congress and to suggest such legislation, if any, as it may deem best 
upon these subjects, with a special reference to the most effective 
ways and means to revive industry and te stimulate foreign and do- 
mestic trade, to stabilize business conditions as to the future, to 
minimize the danger and distress of recurring periods of business de- 
pression, with their resultant cycles of general unemployment, and to 
define the rights and limitations of cooperative organizations as distin- 
guished from iNicit combinations in restraint of trade. 

SEC 
Congress to sit during the sessions or recesses of the Congress, at 
Washington or at any other place in the United States, to send for 
persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ experts 
deemed necessary by such committee, a clerk and a stenographer to 
report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be before such committee, such stenographer’s service to be 
rendered at a cost not exceeding $1.25 per printed page, the expenses 
involved in carrying out the provisions of this resolution to be paid 
one-half out of the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half out of 


the contingent fund of the House of Representatives. 
Sec, 4. That the committee may from time to time report te Con- 
gress, and shall submit a final report on or before December 4, 1922. 
The bill (S. 3385) to regulate trade associations, and for 


other purposes, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. EDGE. 
Joint resolution provides for the appointment of a commission 
of three Senators and three Members of the House for the pur- 
pose of, first, investigating the same subject. I am introducing 
the bill at this time not with any intention of pressing it at 
once but wilk urge the passage of the joint resolution so that 
the committee or commission, if authorized, can have the bill 
as a basis wpen which to direct their inquiry. I think it will be 
thoroughly agreed and appreciated that it is the duty of Con- 
#ress in some way to provide for defining the legal rights and 
Privileges of trade associations. At the present moment every 


one seems to commend cooperation, and yet because of recent | 


decisions of the Supreme Court it is practically impossible to 
decide just what is cooperation and what is combination in 


3. Such committee is hereby authorized during the Sixty-seventh | 
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restraint of trade. I think it is a mest important question, a 
question with reference to which Cengress can, through legis- 
lative authority, be of great assistamce im stabilizing industry. 
I hope we can get expeditious action upon the jeint resolution. 
Congress has already demonstrated its interest in cooperation 
by passing practically without opposition a bill to provide for 
cooperation and cooperative marketing among agricultural as- 
sociations. This is exactly in the same direction, and I am 
quite sure the same spirit of cooperation on the part of Con- 
gress will be found when the measure comes before us for cen- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it the opinion of the Senator 
from New Jersey that reference should be to the Committee on 
Commerce of both the bill and the joint resolution? 

Mr. EDGE. I shall be very giad to have them referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill and the 
joint resolution will be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 





FINANCING OF AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS. 


Mr. SIMMONS introduced a bill (S. 3390) to provide credit 
facilities for the preservation and development of the agricul- 
tural industry, including live stock, in the United States; to ex- 
tend and stabilize the market fer United States bends and 
other securities; to create an agency for the liquidation of com- 
mercial assets owned by the United States, for acting, when re- 
quired, as depository of funds belonging to the United States, 
and otherwise performing services as fiscal agent of the United 
States; and for other purposes, which was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to say that this bill 
is intended to provide a system which will absorb and succeed 
the present War Finance Corporation, with greatly enlarged 
and extended pewers. I think this bill provides a seund, well- 
balanced, and workable system for financing the agricultural 
operations of the country. [If it is enacted it will give the farm- 
ing classes, who represent about 40 per cent of our population, 
banking and credit facilities, if not equal, at least comparable 
to those which the Federal reserve system now gives to those 
classes of our people who are engaged in trade and in industries 
other than farming, as well as those engaged in speculative 
ventures. 

A little later I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate for the 
purpose of making a detailed statement of the general pro- 
visions of the bill. In brief, it establishes a banking system 
as well adapted to the requirements and conditions of agri- 
culture as the Federal reserve banking system is adapted to 
the requirements and conditions of trades and industries other 
than farming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
What is the suggestion of the Senator from North Carolina as 
to the reference of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest that it be referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so referred. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Upon reflection, as the bill relates chiefly 
to credits for farmers and agriculturists, if there is no objec- 
tion, I ask that the bill be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the bill sheuld go to the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make no objection. I would 
to its reference to either of those committees. 


net object 
ét first blush 


I suggested the Committee on Finance, but on reflection I 
thought it should go to the Committee on Agriculture and 


Forestry, because all the War Finance Corporation legislation 
has been handled by that committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have not had time to read the bill. T would 
to- 
morrow, so that we can find out what it is. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry has considered this whole subject. That committee re 
ported out the origimal amendment to the War Finance Cor- 
poration act, and I think the bill should go to that committee, 
because they have studied the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the reason why, on reflection, I 
suggested the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, net only 
because it deals with agricultural credits, but because the last 
act reviving the War Finance Corporation, which deals very 
largely with the same matter that this bill deals with, came 
from that committee, and I assumed that in the consideration 
of that measure that committee did, as a matter of fact, very 
thoroughly investigate many of the very questions which are 
invoived in this bill. I think that would be the better reference 
of the bill. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. 


Had the Senator thought about the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee? The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee handled the farm loan act. 


Mr. SIMMONS. But the Banking and Currency Committee 
have never handled War Finance Corporation legislation. 

Mr. FLETCHER, No; but I suppose this to be something on 
the order of the farm loan act. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This bill provides for a body to supersede 
the War Finance Corporation, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill will 
be referred to the Committee on Finance. 


SCHOOLS FOR AERONAUTICS. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I offer the following resolu- 
tion, for which I ask present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 266), as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas immediate and adequate consideration and development of 
the science of aeronautics is vital to the commercial and industrial 
expansion and to the protection and prosperity of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the science of aeronautics is recognized by all nations as a 
dominant factor in relation to transportation facilities and the national 
defense ; and 

Whereas many foreign nations, cognizant of the necessity and im- 
portance of aircraft, have initiated programs of mail and passenger 
transportation far superior to the present policy of our Government, 
with reference to the stimulation, maintenance, and advance of aero- 
nautics for all national purposes; and 

Whereas aircraft is indispensable for the patrolling and for the pro- 
tection of our coast and boundaries, and to supplement to a consider- 
able degree naval craft, coast artillery defenses, and other means of 
protection and defense now maintained by the Army and the Navy; 
and 

Whereas at the Conference for the Limitation of Armament no action 
was taken to reduce, limit, or control the aircraft of the countries 
represented, although the gt as wero of aircraft had a pronounced 
effect upon the reduction and limitation of navies; and 

Whereas it should be apparent to the most casual observer that a 
sufficient and properly trained personnel capable of developing, in- 
structing, and directing aeronautics, and available for the national de- 
fense, is extremely important; and 

Whereas it daily becomes more evident that if the United States is 
not to be completely outdistanced in the field of aeronautics, and is 
not therefore to be left defenseless, a separate school of aeronautics 
should be created and maintained, or separate schools of aeronautics 
should be established in the United States Military Academy and in 
the United States Naval Academy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
are directed to report to Congress (1) whether or not it is feasible 
and advisable to establish a school of aeronautics, to be known as the 
United States Academy for Aeronautics, with buildings, grounds, and 
equipment necessary for instructing and training cadets; (2) whether 
or not it is practicable to use a_ part of the buildings and grounds of 
the United States Military Academy and of the United States Naval 
Academy for separate schools in aeronautics, to the end that young 
men desirous of qualifying for commissions in the United States Air 
Service may be appointed as cadets to such separate aeronautical 
schools in the same manner as cadets are now pogeietee to qualify 
for commissions in the United States Army and the United States 
Navy; and (3) whether or not it is feasible to take over one of the 
existing navy yards or arsenals for the purpose of converting the 
same into a Government = for the development and manufacture 
of aireraft of various kinds suitable for national, commercial, and de- 
tense purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroort in the chair). Is 
there objection to the immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution? 

Mr. CURTIS. 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. STERLING. 
read again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
that it lie over under the rule. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PATENTS. 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
268), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee -on Patents, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress to send for persons, books, and papers; to administer oaths, and 
to employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding $1.25 per printed 
page to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses o 
the Senate, 


I think the resolution should go over until 


It will lie over under the rule. 
Mr. President, may we have the resolution 


The Senator from Kansas asks 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on March 31, 1922, 
the President had approved and signed the bill (S. 3209) grant- 
ing to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. the right to construct 
and maintain a bridge across the Mississippi River at Minne- 
apolis, in the State of Minnesota. 


* LUSITANIA " CLAIMS (S. DOC. NO. 176). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
a and, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the 
table: 


T'o the Senate: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 
response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on August 16, 
1921, concerning American passengers aboard the steamship 
Lusitania at the time of its sinking and concerning claims agains: 
Germany filed with the Department of State by American citi- 
zens as a result of the loss of the Lusitania. 

WarRREN G. HARDING. 

THe WuHuite Hovsse, April 3, 1922. 


Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, this is a matter which will 
be of great interest to those who were connected with that dis 
aster, and I move that the message and accompanying papers 
may be printed as a public document. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY TO HAITI, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
The Chair lays before the Senate a resolution coming over from 
a preceding day, which will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read Senate Resolution 249, submitte:| 
by Mr. Kino March 6, 1922, as follows: 

Whereas the President of the United States has designated Brig 
Gen. John H. Russell as high commissioner to Haiti, with the rank of 
ambassador extraordinary to the Government of that country, without 
having sent the nomination of said Brig. Gen. John H. Russell to the 
Senate for the advice and consent of the Senate with respect to his 
appointment to said office: Now, therefore, be it 

esolved,. That the Committee on the Judiciary is hereby requested 
to investigate the question as to the power of the President under the 
Constitution to appoint an ambassador extraordinary to Haiti, without 
the advice and consent of the Senate in that behalf, and report their 
findings and opinion to the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have just spoken to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], who heretofore asked that this 
resolution might lie over, and objected to its consideration. He 
has no objection to its going to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
because there is a legal question involved. I think the Senate 
is entitled to the opinion of that committee, and I ask its refer- 
ence to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


APPOINTMENTS BY EXECUTIVE ORDER, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read, 

The Assistant Secretary read Senate Resolution 258, submitted 
by Mr. Harrison March 20, 1922, as follows: . 


Resolved, That the President of the United States is requested to fur- 
nish to the Senate the name of every person appointed by Executive 
order setting aside the civil-service rules, and to furnish to the Senate 
the reasons therefor. 


Mr. HARRISON. 
lution to-morrow. 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so ordered. 


I serve notice that I shall call up the reso- 
I ask that it may lie on the table until to- 


If there is no objection, it is 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to introduce a _ resv- 
lution, but I want to make a brief statement before doing so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this is Monday morning and 
we have not had a call of the calendar for a considerable length 
of time. There are quite a number of Senators who have asked 
that we have the calendar to-day until 2 o'clock. Of course, if 
speeches are made it means we will have no calendar this morn- 
ing. So far as I am concerned I have no objection. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator will not object. 
not occupy the time of the Senate long. 

Mr. President, I wish to call to the attention of the Senate 
the extraordinary procedure which resulted in the issuing of ai 
[Executive order dismissing and disgracing the Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing and a number of chiefs of 
won of that bureau. I want to disclaim in the beginning 
| 


I shail 


any desire to criticize the President for exercising any author- 
ity that may be vested in him to bring about efficiency in Gov- 


ernment employment. I wish to say in advance that if any 


man on the Government rolls is either inefficient or dishonest 
he has no right to remain; whether he has been there a long 
!or a short time; but I do say that no man ought to be dis- 
| missed and disgraced without having had an opportunity to 
know of what offense he is charged, who brings the charge, and 











1922. 


«hat evidence were submitted to sustain it. That is the phase 
yy the order against which I wish most emphatically to protest. 

Ir has been 400 years since anyone in an English-speaking 

sintry has thought it proper or thought it just to submit any- 
yne to a star-chamber proceeding. It has never been thought 
» any English-speaking country where English laws and con- 
stitutions prevail that one might be charged with an offense, 
tried, and convicted and his punishment decreed without his 
-nowledge, But here are men who have long devoted their 
best energies to the Government employ, men who have risen to 
high places, men of standing in the community, men of fam- 
who have been summarily dismissed and disgraced from 
the service because the Executive either wanted to fill their 
nlaces by deserving Republicans or else some enemy of these 
individuals has the Executive ear. Whatever the reason I want 
to protest against it. But in the meantime, Mr. President, I 
should like to wait until the gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber are through their conference, 

lhe PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The matter is of sufficient importance that 
auy Senator could afford to give enough of his time to learn 
what the facts are. 

Here thirty-odd men who have led upright lives, so far as 
the record shows, men who have held important places, places 
of responsibility the duties of which they have discharged 
etticiently, overnight, by a night order, are removed from their 
niaces, dismissed from service, and no explanation given except 
hat it is “for the public good”; which is equivalent to saying 
there is something against the character of the men that makes 
their severance from the service necessary. If there is, the 
President ought to specify it; if there is not, he ought not to 
lisgraece these men and deny them the right to engage in honest 
employment by such an infamous order, for it is infamous 
unless there is some good and sufficient reason to warrant his 
issuing it. 

If there were charges against them, nobody would complain 
if the President had suspended them from their duties and put 
ther men in their places until a thorough investigation might 
have been had. That, however, was not done, but men, pur- 


LLIOS, 


suing their daily occupations, with no knowledge of any investi- 
vation having been made, with no complaints against their 
services or their character having been made, are summarily, 


ic night, dismissed not only from their places of employment 
ut dismissed from the service and thereby disgraced. I say 
there is not a reputable employer anywhere who would now 
take one of these men into a place of responsibility until this 
natter had been thoroughly investigated and the facts estab- 
lished. 

Cherefore, I wish to introduce a resolution calling upon the 
President to tell us, if it is not incompatible with the public 
good, why he removed these men. They have a right to know, 
ind the country has a right to know. . 

| want also to know why he did it in violation of law, because 
section 6, part 1, volume 37, of the Statutes .t Large, page 555, 
rovides that no one in the classified service may be removed 
therefrom except upon a charge in writing given to him notify- 
ing bim of the offense of which he is charged, and permitting 
him to reply thereto in writing, and to submit affidavits, if he 
cares to do so, whether the charge is well founded. 

(he President is not above the law, although for the argu- 
tuent’s sake I may concede that he may disgrace and remove 
these men from the service, and they have no legal redress; he 
tay exereise the authority vested in him and override the 
statute and dismiss and disgrace these men; but in doing so, 
f he acts without just cause, he will more disgrace himself and 
the high office he holds than he will disgrace these humble 
‘itizeus, Whose right to make an honest living he has sought to 
1eSTrOy, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

the PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
<unsas yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to inquire of the Senator 
‘rom Arkansas if he does not really think he takes the matter 
too seriously? In view of the general course of proceedings, 
will it net very properly and very justly be assumed that these 
tien have been removed for purely political reasons? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, I do not know as to that. That was 
lie first impression I had, that it was purely a political move; 
but [ do not know whether it was or not. I do not know but 
hat it was a yielding to a particular faction, although I pre- 
sume that political advantage was expected to be derived. 
However, I want to protest, Mr. President, with all the ve- 
femence that | may, against the removal from office of a man 


Ar- 
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who happens to disagree with the administration in politics 
if that removal carries with it disgrace. 

If this administration is prepared to follow Mr. Daugherty— 
and I rather think Mr. Daugherty spoke with the knowledge 
and the approval of the administration—and override the civil 
service, let them do it by law. The Republicans have a majority 
in both Houses of Congress; let them take the responsibility 
and go back to the spoils system and fill every office from door- 
keeper up and down with their political henchmen, if they can 
find that many in the country avho yet remain faithful to this 
administration ; but let them do it like men, and say, “ You are 
removed, not because you are inefficient or dishonest but be- 
cause we do not agree with you politically and we want these 
places for our political henchmen,” It is infamous to drive men 
out of public employment with a charge which brands them 
either as inefficient or corrupt—and nobody is going to believe 
when he investigates this matter that these men were inefficient. 

Let me consider the case of one of them, Mr. George U. Rose. 
He entered the employ of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
39 years ago at $1.25 a day. When he was discharged he was 
drawing $5,000 a year as Chief of the Engraving Division, the 
most highly technical division of the whole bureau. Nominally 
he is a Republican, but he is a citizen of the District of Colum- 
bia from birth and never had an opportunity to vote. Of course, 
he has not been offensive in his politics one way or the other, 
but has enjoyed a steady line of promotion through Democratic 
and Republican administrations until he has reached the head 
of the division of which he had become an employee 39 years 
ago. He has been in the service nearly long enough to retire 
with a pension, but without a moment’s notice, at night, a 
special messenger brought him a copy of an Executive order 
dismissing him not only from his place of employment but from 
the classifie? service, and disgracing him and his family, for 
what reason nobody understands. He has a right to know: 
the country has a right to know; all of us want to know. If 
the President had said there were irregularities in the bureau; 
that somebody stole—and that possibly may be true—the situa- 
tion, perhaps, would be different; but a clerk stole $175,000 
worth of bonds from the Treasury Department recently and 
plead guilty to the charge, and yet nobody says that Secretary 
Mellon ought to be kicked out of office as a criminal because 
an irregularity occurred in his department for which he was 
not responsible. If there were some irregularities in the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing—and I do not know whether 
there were or not—the President owed it to the people to say 
against whom the charges were made, so that the guilty might 
suffer without destroying the reputations of men who have de- 
voted an honorable lifetime to the public service. 

Take another case, that of the director, Mr. James L. Wil- 
meth, who came into the service in 1895, at $60 a month. as a 
money-order assorter. He was nrade assistant chief of that divi- 
sion in 1908 at $1,800 a year; law clerk in the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury in 1906 at $2,000 a year; chief clerk of 
the Treasury Department in 1910, under Franklin MacVeagh, a 
Republican, starting in at $3,000 a year and subsequently pro- 
moted to $4,000 a year. He was made Director of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing in 1917 at $6,000 a year. He never 
sought and never received any outside influence in order to se- 
cure promotion; he never had a politician speak to anyone in 
his behalf, but trusted always to his merit for promotion. He 
never asked for promotion, but it came to him voluntarily. The 
same statement applies to Mr. Rose. 

Another of the men who has been summarily dismissed, Mr. 
James M, Fisher, was at the date of his discharge Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at a salary of 
$3,500. He is from Virginia, and was at one time clerk to the 
Committees on Interstate Commerce, Aicoholic Liquor Traffic, 
Pensions, and Immigration in the House of Representatives. He 
also did reporting for committees in the House of Representa- 
tives. He never sought promotion. In 1893 he entered the 
Treasury Department as confidential secretary to the second 
comptroller, at $1,800 a year. He was transferred to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing at $1,600; promoted to chief 
of division of assignments; promoted to chief clerk, division of 
assignments and review, at $3,000 a year; promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant director of the bureau at $3,500 a year. No 
complaint has ever been lodged against him and he never sought 
any outside influence, but rose simply by merit. 

Take another man, John J. Deviny, superintendent of work, 
executive in charge of the night force. He was born in the Dis 
trict of Columbia; entered the civil service 22 years ago at $300 
a year, less than a dollar a day, as an apprentice in plate print- 
ing; he was cleaner of pots and mixer of inks. He was pro- 
moted from time to time until at the date of his discharge he 
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was receiving $3,500 a year. He is president of the Washington 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. He had been recommended 
fer director of the bureau. He never sought any political help 
from any source. Incidentally he held the same position during 
the war and worked 13 hours a day for $3,500 a year, when 
Charles Johnson & Co., ink manufacturers, of Philadelphia, of- 
fered him $7,500 a year if he would quit the Government serv- 
ice and enter their employ; but he felt it his duty to serve his 
country in time of war and remained in the Government service. 

In this connection I wish to nead a letter—and by the way, 
Mr. Wilmeth, Mr. Fisher, and Mr. Deviny all received similar 
letters—addressed to Mr. Rose from the Treasury Department 
at Washington, dated March 7, 1921. The letter is as follows: 


Pear Mr. Ross: During my term as Assistant Secretary I have given 
much time and attention to the affairs of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, and have been greatly pleased and impressed with its man- 
agement and personnel. Your work has especially commended itself to 
me, and I wish now to thank you for your hearty cooperation and sup- 
port, I am soon te leave the Treasury Departmert, and before doing so 
it is desired to express to you my personal feelings and regards. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, . H. Morte, 


Assistant Seeman the Treasury. 

Thus the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, a Democrat, 
wrote to Mr. Rose, a Republican, whem he had promoted. That 
was the character he had then, and I take it the character that 
he has now. 

Let me take another case. E. H. Ashworth has been in the 
hareau 283 years. He was the custodian of dies, rolls, and 
plates—possibly the most responsible position in the service. 
lie is not of the organization, but is a check on the organiza- 
tion. The law requires that he be checked up each year; 80 
the present Seeretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, appointed 
a committee, and all of them were Republicans, and they put in 
three months investigating this particular department, this 
division, this office that Mr. Ashworth holds. They completed 
their investigation and made their report to the Secretary of 
the Treasury at 4 o’ctock Friday afternoon last. With that 
report went a letter from these three Republicans especially 
commending Mr. Ashworth for his efficiency, for his faithfulness, 
and for the condition in which they found the matters under 
his custody. They commended him in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Treasury at 4 o’elock Friday afternoon. At 6.45 the same 
evening the President, by an Executive order, disgraced and 
dismissed this man from the public service—commended by a 
committee that had a thorough knowledge of his efficiency, 
of his character, and of the services he was rendering; com- 
mended at 4 o’clock and dismissed and disgraced by the Execn- 
tive at 6.45 that same day; and his case is not altogether alone. 

Here is Ralph H. Chappell. He is a graduate of Annapolis, 
an officer in the American Navy once, a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War. We was in charge of machinery. He got 
$3,000 a year. No complaint ever has been made against him, 
and yet by this same Executive order he was dismissed from 
the service and is a disgraced man. 

Take H. I. Wilson, an overseas veteran of the last war, a 
man in charge of a bureau, drawing $3,600 a year, a man who 
quit his place when war came and went across the sea and 
offered to die for our flag. He came back and went to work at 
his old employment, and without a minute’s notice, without a 
charge being made against him, without an opportunity to speak 
in his own behalf, is summarily dismissed from the service. 

James A. Chamberlain, foreman of the garage down there, 
was also an ex-service man, getting $1,600 a year. He was 
driven out of public employment, driven out of an opportunity 
to make an honest living, disgraced by an Executive order, and 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury now says there is not 
even an implication against the character of any of those men 
for either inefficiency or integrity ! 

Mr. Hill, who got the job that Mr. Wilmeth had, possibly dis- 
closed the real reason. I want to read his little interview for 
whatever it is worth. Mr. Hill says: 

Of course, the Democratic Senators will howl when they see good 
Democrats turned out of office, but they are guilty of the same thing, 
There are Republicans whe came back with my appointment yester- 
day who were discharged last July by Democratic officials. 

I presume he means July of year before last, because there 
were no Democrats in power in July last year to discharge 
them. 

Mr. HARRISON. Where is he from? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. I think he is from Ohio. 

Mr. Hill thinks—whether he knows or not—that it was a 
political matter, because he gave out that interview. He has- 
tened te do it; he can not wait until he gets his seat warm as 
director of the bureau, until he says: 


Of course, the Democratic Senaterg will how! when they see good 
Democrats turned out of office. 
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Hill’s idea is that we howl about that. Mr. Hill may be a 
very efficient man, but he knows very little, I think, about the 
temperament of Members of the Senate, because I want to 
repeat, if it is necessary to return to the spoils system in order 
to save whatever there may be of this administration from 
going on the rocks, if you have the courage to do it, go back to 
the spoils system. I have had some sympathy with the belief 
that to the party in power belongs the offices; but I do not 
think you ought to get them and be a hypocrite abeut it. I 
think you owght to show more courage in getting these places 
than you do in taking the post offices away from Democrats by 
pretending to have a civil-service examination which does not 
disclose anything except whom the political boss in that par- 
ticular eountry wants. That is all it discloses—not efficiency. 
It is not intended te disclose it; but, except for the hypocrisy, 
I have no objection to your taking those offices. 

These men whe have gone out—men who have toiled early 
and late, from early manhood until past middie age, to build 
up a reputation as honorable and intelligent men in the com- 
munity, who have wives and children—have a right to expect 
that you will have courage enough to say that you took their 
places for political reasons, and not reflect upon them either as 
to their efficiency or as to their character. 

The Post—and I think it has a better right to speak for this 
administration than the administration has to speak for itself, 
because I think their policies are initiated about 50-50; the 
Post as often suggests to the President as the President sug- 
gests to the Post, but between them there is always harmony— 
the Post says, quoting an article, that both the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of the Treasury deny that there was 
any investigation of the bureau prior to the Executive order 
dismissing these men. Now, the Attorney General has ordered 
a probe to find out why it was the President dismissed these 
people. First, act; discharge the men; disgrace the men; dis- 
rupt the public service; and then put the Attorney General be- 
hind the movement to find out why it was that the President 
did it! Of course the President and the Attorney General both 
know why it was done, but now they are to have an investi- 
gation. 

It reminds me very much of a story of the first jury trial 
alleged to have happened in California. The rule used to be 
to hang a man charged with stealing a horse, and investigate 
whether or not he was guilty at some time when nothing else 
was pressing; but a lot of people wanted a jury trial—a good 
old jury trial as they had had it in New England—and finally 
public sentiment became so strong that one man charged with 
horse stealing was given a trial. The evidence was produced 
and the arguments made, and the jury instructed and retired. 
Just as they were about to reach a verdict of “ Not guilty,” 
some man came and kicked on the door and said: “ Here, you 
jury have got to go somewhere else to consider this case. We 
want this room to lay out the corpse in.” They had hanged the 
man while the jury was determining his innocence. 

These men are discharged from the service, disgraced, and 
the Attorney General now is asked to find some reason that 
will justify the President in having se acted, and the Pest says 
this: 

Justice officials ordered to probe engraving nen yearn Gen- 
eral to hold ‘ exhaustive investigation ” after Wilmeth’s removal. 

In another headline from this same official organ that always 
knows what the President thinks he knows it says that after 
this investigation is had some officials assert that the facts will 
sustain the “quick action” taken by the President. In other 
words, the Attorney General now is going to find a reason that 
will justify in the minds of the American people the action of the 
President; and if I may be permitted to say so, basing my ob- 
servation on what I have observed of the Attorney General's 
pliancy, he will find whatever the administration wants him to 
find, He will find, wherever they want him to find it, corrup- 
tion. He will find, wherever they want him to find it, imeffi- 
ciency. He will find whatever in the opinion of the President of 
these United States and the Attorney General is necessary to 
justify the President for issuing this outrageous Executive order 
and disgracing these men who so long and so faithfully had 
labored for the public good, 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President-— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have heard the charge made, and the inti- 
mation that it was true, but so far it has gotten ne response 
from the Attorney General, that his great address delivered in 
Cincmnati is submitted to certain powerful lobbyists for their 
approval before it is even given to the Associated Press, 

Mr, CARAWAY, The present Attorney General? 
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Mr. STANLEY. That the present Attorney General is in the 
habit of calling in known lobbyists, paid lobbyists, and submit- 
ting for their approval printed copies of addresses, one of which 
was an address @elivered to the American Bar Association in 
Cincinnati, A man who will do that will certainly be pliant to a 
President or anybody else. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, I should say that I think the Attorney 
General does well to submit his remarks to somebody before he 
delivers them. I felt about the Attorney General, from what I 
heard about him, like this: We had a Senator from my State at 
one time—Senator Clarke. He very cynically said that ap- 
pointive offices were created for those who could not be elected 
to oftice; and I thought it was very appropriate, then, that the 
President should give to the Attorney General one of these ap- 
pointive offices. 

Mr. STANLEY. 
at that point? 

Mr. CARAWAY, 
Mr. STANLEY. 
is said of a predecessor in his office that after he went out one 
Senator asked another what had become of the ex-Attorney 
General. He replied: “He is down in Philadelphia studying 

law.” There is hope for this one. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; no. He has had an opportunity and 
did not, and he will not. 

The junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] hands me 
a newspaper clipping. Is this from the Post? 

Mr. HEFLIN. From the News. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Its headline is: 


* Politics cause,” says Sack. Finds dismissals result of congressional 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 


I yield to the Senator. 


There is hope for the Attorney General. It 


lican congressional committee, and Representative MaAppEN, of 
Illinois, chairman of the powerful Appropriations Committee, 
had both been down interviewing the department and demanding 
that places be given to the faithful. The article is as follows: 


PoLitics CAusB, Says SACK—FINDS DISMISSALS RESULT OF CONGRES- 
SONAL COMPLAINTS, 


(By Leo R. Sack.) 


Pressure applied by Republican Congressmen tired of seeing Demo- 
crats hold down soft positions in Government bureaus in Washington 
is chiefly responsible for the overnight shakeup of executive personnel 
in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Changes at the bureau are regarded by well-informed Republican 
Congressmen as a first step in administration house cleaning which has 
as its object substitution of “ deserving” 
officeholders. 

Changes at the Shipping Board, occurring to-day, are a part of the 
general scheme of reorganization. 


TILSON SEES PRESIDENT. 


In every Government department, with the exception of the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce, Republican Congressmen allege choice 
jobs are held by Democrats, and constituents of theirs who, under the 
rules of the game, should be taken care of can not be placed. The 
iction at the Shipping Board and the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing was taken, Congressmen say, in an effort to prevent open 
on the floor of the House of Representatives by Representative. 
of Connecticut, chief of the Republican complainers. | 

TILSON, accompanied by Representative Fess, of Ohio, chairman of | 
the Republican congressional committee, and Representative MADDEN, of 
Illinois, chairman of the powerful Appropriations Committee, took their 
complaint to Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping Board, early in the 
week. The Shipping Board immediately began house cleaning. W. E. 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, who would “ play ball”’’ with the Congress- | 
men, was installed as comptroller. 

“ BE PATIENT,” HE IS TOLD. 

TILSON went to the White House with his complaint and was told 
to be patient; that matters were being straighten out. 

riLsON later received a visit from John Adams, chairman ef the Re- 
publican national committee, who also pleaded patience. 

“We are working on it,’’ Adams is reported to have told TiLson. 

Congressmen were especially enraged over failure of Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon to supplant Democrats with Republicans, 

INTERNAL REVENUB NEXT SPOT? 


They charge the Bureau of Internal Revenue, one of the largest or- 
canizations in the Government service, is literally permeated with | 
Democrats, In an effort to straighten out this situation Elmer Dover, 
northwestern manager of the Republican national committee during | 
the Harding campaign, was named Assistant Secretary of the Treas- | 
iry. Dover and Collector of Internal Revenue Blair are now at logger- | 
heads, presumably because Blair won't turn his department upside ame 
in order to give jobs to Republicans. | 

Congressmen expect additional changes within the Treasury Depart- 
iment in a short time. 

They do not want to return to their home districts te face charges 

petty politicians that despite a Republican administration ‘“ Demo- 
rats are holding all the jobs.” 


Mr. President, the first play I ever saw that I recall, in which 
Blanche Bates was starring 

Mr. MCCORMICK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
this discussion in order if objection is made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The discussion is not in order, 
but it is proceeding without objection. | 
_Mr. McCORMICK. Inasmuch as the facts may be laid upon | 
‘he Senate upon inquiry if the resolution goes over, I ask for 
the regular order. 


Republicans for Democrat 


rotest 
ILSON, 


omplaints, 
And he says that Congressman Fess, chairman of the Repub- 
| 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, just one moment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
a moment, before the Senator from Arkansas proceeds with 
his statement he asked that he be permitted to make a state- 
ment, and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] said that he 
would like to go on with the business of the Senate, but that 
he would not object, and no one else objected and the Senator 
proceeded ; and I think that was tantamount to unanimous con- 
sent, 

Mr. McCORMICK. If my friend the Senator from Alabama 
be right in his contention, the Senator from Arkansas could 
continue until the conclusion of business to-day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and would not waste half as much 
time as the Senator from Illinois has. 

Mr. HEFLIN. He should be given a reasonable amount of 
time to finish his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
There has been no unanimous consent given, The Senator from 
Arkansas was proceeding because there was no objection made. 
The regular order is called for. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I do not mean to be discourteous to the 
Senator from Arkansas, but I insist on the regular order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is all the Senator can do. He can 
do that, however, as well as anyone. I want to have the resolu- 
tion read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
resolution, 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S, Res. 267) 
follows: 


Whereas without notice as required by law, and without warning, 
the President of the United States, under an Executive order issued 
Friday, March 31, 1922, dismissed James L, Wilmeth, Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and $1 other chiefs of divisions 
of that bureau; and 

Whereas all of said persons were within the classified service; and 

Whereas the law permits the dismissal of persons within the classi- 
fied service only after written notice of and an opportunity to reply to 
charges should be given the accused: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
inform the Senate, if not incompatible with the public good, (a) what 
facts warranted the dismissal of the men mentioned, from the classi- 
fied service: (b) on what authority and by what authority he dis- 
missed these employees from the service. 


Mr. CARAWAY. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion and adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I object. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the resolution 
rule. 

The PRESIDING 
tion will go over. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I give notice that after the conclusion of 
the morning hour I shall continue and conclude these remarks, 
with the permission of the Senator from Illinois. 


The Secretary will read the 


as 


go over under the 


OFFICER. Under the rule, the resolu- 


MALT LIQUORS AND WINES FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask that Order of Business 
No. 2, being Senate resolution 117, requesting the Secretary of 
the Treasury to transmit to the Senate a copy of the regula- 
tions reported to have been drawn by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to provide for the use of malt liquors and wines for 
medicinal purposes, which has been on the calendar for some 
months. be indefinitely postponed. This is a resolution intro- 
duced by me at the time we were considering the antibeer bill 
and was a request for information. It has been on the calendar 
and is called every time the calendar is called, and it is wholly 
dead and useless. I move that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOSPITALIZATION OF EX-SERVICE MEN. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am obliged leave the 
Chamber within a few minutes, to be gone for an hour, and [ 
ask unanimous consent to be allowed to proceed 10 minutes. 
The subject upon which I desire to speak is House bill 10864, 
being a bill appropriating $17,000,000 for the hospitalization of 
ex-service men. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I do not like to objeet, burt 
this morning was set aside especially by rule for the consideri- 
tion of the calendar, and if the time is going to be taken up 
by debate it will be impossible to consider the calendar. There- 
fore I shall have to object. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will state to the Senator that I 
press my remarks into seven or eight minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will limit 
minutes, I shall not object. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think I can finish in a few minutes. 

This bill passed the House on the 31st of March, and was 
sent to the Senate this morning. appropriates the sum of $17,- 
000,000, to be immediately available, and to remain available un- 
til expended, for the further hospitalization of ex-service men 


to 


‘an eom- 
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It provides, amongst other things, that the Direeter of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, subject to the President’s order, shall have 
the power to expand and increase present existing hospital. 
facilities for ex-service men and to acquire additional sites and 
build new hospitals thereon. 

The Senate will remember that I have discussed this subjeet 
several times, and upon this occasion. I am painfully reminded of 
the fact that althoug’ we have a committee which was ap- 
pointed to investigate this important subject—that committee is 
composed of five of our most esteemed Senators—and: I have 
urged repeatedly that they go to Arizona to investigate this 
subject, I have been unable to get the committee to go to 
Arizona. 

Mr. President, what are the facts? 
Times of Sunday, March 26, 1922 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire from what the Senator is reading? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am reading from the El Paso Times of 
Sunday, Mareh 26, 1922. Sinee the Senater has interrupted 
me, I will say that he is a member of the committee, and I ask 
him now to tell the Senate and the country that he is willing 
to go and investigate these conditions, because if I can. induce 
the other members of the committee to. come into the Chamber 
I am going to ask them why they refuse to go to Arizona te 
investigate these conditions. 

This is the fifth speech L have made laying these facts before 
the country. It is not improved. It has grown steadily worse, 
What excuse have Senators to offer for such a flagrant disre- 
gard for publie duty? 

Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. Having asked the Senator a question, I will 
now yield to him, but let him be brief. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course the Senator will 
understand that the nature of our duties here in the Senate has 
prevented the committee from traveling throughout the country 
to inspect the hospital accommodations provided for our dis- 
abled seldiers as they have desired. The preblem the Senator 
has under consideration is of an administrative character. The 
Chief of the Veterans’ Bureau or some official in that bureau 
should have investigated the conditions the Senator has de- 
seribed, and sheuld have preseribed a remedy,, for that bureau 
has the money, the means, and the facilities to remedy the con- 
ditions. The criticism, if justified, should not be directed 
aguinst the committee but against the executive department. 
I might add that I have personally visited enough of these 
temporary hospitals in my own State to agree with the Senator 
in the belief that much is to be desired in impreving conditions. 

Mr. ASHURST. IL have laid the matter before the Veterans’ 
Burenu. These ex-service men have the right to have a voice 
in selecting the place where they desire to receive hospitaliza- 
tion, . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator is 
very properly going to urge the passage of the appropriation 
bill, in which action I heartily concur. It is of very pressing 
importance and of the greatest necessity to get the appropria- 
tion for more hospital bills passed. I join with the Senator in 
the assertion that when the day of reckoning comes to. find 
those chargeable with the neglect of our disabled ex-service 
men, not only will the administrative offices of the Government 
be subject to condemnation but the Congress of the United 
States, because of its repeated delays in passing appropriation 
bills providing for the building of hospitals, will be equally 
subjeet to severe condemnation. 

The article referred to by Mr. AsH#vursrt is as follows: 

[From the El Paso Times, Sunday, March 26, 1922. 
Unirep Spates Rep Tape Leaves STRICKEN VETS TO DIE ON TUCSON 
STREETS. 
(By Gene Cohn.) 


Tucson, March 25.—Invisible bars of official red tape and Govern- 
ment regulation block the gates of Pastime Park here to hundreds of 
tubercular veterans of the World War entitled to hospitalization and in 
need of expert attention. 

Massed in Tucson against the life-sapping disease are 1,200 stricken 
“ buddies.” 

‘Two hundred and seventy-eight are now crowded together in hastily 
built frame hospital wards and 1-room cottages. A recent inspection 
showed the 6-foot-apart regulation on cot spacing was violated. 

Seen the number of patients in these temporary quarters will have 
to be reduced to 252, Death and a summer exodus may solve the 
problem. 

tut for the 1,000 others—there is no room. 

They are scattered about in cheap lodging houses, private homes, and 
hotels. Many have had. to walk the streets and daily face denial of the 
care their critical conditions necessitate. 

A few have some money. But their tiny savings are fast dwindling, 
Most of them are too ili to work. Bvery one is a potential emergency 
cause. 
















I read. from the El Paso 












































NO ROOM IN PARK. 
Yet there is no room for him at Pastime Park, the incongruously 
named hospital provided here for the men who helped win the war and 
now strive to win the battle for life. 
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the Government’s Veterans’ Bureau, says that no more men wi 


of the disabled veterans’ organization that pioneered 










What is more—a recent order from Major. General henge | head of 


1 be 
to the Tucsen station. 7 
And still more—the Chamber of Commerce of Tucson, with citizens 


of this “ city of healing air,” have had for a year in the hands of 


Washington officialdom an offer to provide a $500,000 permanent hos- 
pital, built to meet the summer heat, equipped with modern con- 
veniences—they have offered to rent such a place to Uncle Sam; have 
otioed: te solve the problem for him, and no reply has ever been re- 
ceived ! 

PROBE BARES CONDITION. 


Such is a summary of high lights contained in a report Ralph A. Horr, 
vice. commander of the Disabled Veterans of the World War, will take 
te: Washington after an investigation here in: which I participated. 

These statistics were provided by Clande Smith focal commander 
the fight against 


existing conditions. In this fight A. I. Irvin, head of the local) Ameri- 


can Legion post, is now joined, 
. a sur ying further data is Dr. S. H. James, commander of the 
ospital. 


“ & real emergency exists,” he says: “ It will grow worse in another 
year, and within four years the peak will be reached. By that time 
the temporary wooden structures may be falling to pieces,” 

Says Claude Smith: “T have listed the name of each man in this 
section entitied to hospitalization and not getting it. I am: one of 
them, but I have a little money: I have given this to Commander 
Horr, together with data of what the fellows have been and are now 
up against.” 

OTHER STATIONS. 


The Government has in this district tuberculosis stations at Pres- 
eott, Ariz, at Camp Kearny, San. Diego, is opening another at Liver- 
more, Calif., and is prepared to send tubercular veterans to a number 
of other camps. 

“ But there are other elements to meet,” points out Dector James. 
“Cases involving heart disturbances, asthmatic conditions, throat and 
ares troubles are affected by climate or altitude of these other 
stations. 

“In Tucson alone are all these elements overcome. The sufferers 
have a Tucson psychology. You can. send them to San, Diego or Pres- 
cott, or where you will, but they won’t stay there. They feel better 
here and they’re going to come if they have to walk.” 

“And they come here whether the Government provides for them 
or not,” declares Irvin. ‘They come by freight car or on the brake- 
beams—but they come, and what are you going to do about it?” 

Men have collapsed in the street while waiting for a chance in the 
hospital. Red tape in the Veterans’ Bureau has held men weeks and 
months—periods when, they were in, dire need of attention—before they 
could enter Pastime Park. 

‘“T don’t know what might have happened to scores of the fellows 
if we hadn’t been on the job to help,” say Smith and Irvin in chorus. 
“ We've dug down in our peekets and in the public pockets. The Red 
Cross fund has all but been exhausted, for there have been 1,000 men 
around here who couldn’t get in.” 

Who's to blame? 

“The Veterans’ Bureau blames the Senators and the Senators pass 
it along; but we do know, that the local veterans’ bureau has its 
bands. pretty well tied with red tape,’ Smith charges. 

Officials of the local veterans’ bureau admit the emergency. General 
woenee “seems to have been misinformed,” said one who can. not be 

uoted. 
. Citizens of Tucson, backed by the chamber of commerce, did much 
toward building such places as now are provided. 

While delays and red tape kept hundreds waiting about the city, a 
“ field day” was declared. Hundreds went out and threw together the 
temporary structures. 

For 192 men there are but three showers, and there are three more 
for the other mem in the wards. The frail cottages do not withstand 
the summer heat, and bring only discomfort, 

The only solution is a permanent and properly built hospital. 

Otherwise hundreds will die from Government neglect. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator was yielded five 
minutes to conclude his remarks and he has now oecupied 10 
minutes. I hope that he will not take any further time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in conclusion I am proud of 
the aetion of the House of Representatives in having passed the 
bill appropriating $17,000,000 to further hospitalize these sol- 
diers: the bill should have been passed six months ago. I urge 
the Committee on Appropriations, not to-morrow but te-day, 
to consider the bill and report it to the Senate at. the earliest 
possible moment and then, Mr. President, the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. ASHURST. This is an important subject. This is. one 
of the most important subjects that can come before the Con- 
gress, I beg of the Senator from Kansas not to press for the 
regular order for a moment or two. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is called 
for. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask three or four minutes to lay the mat- 
ter before the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill will be before the Senate at a later 
time, and the Senator can discuss it then. The Senator is pre- 
venting other Senators from doing any business at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I want to be recognized 
under the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed, 
and the calendar under Rule VLII is in erder. 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. ASHURST addressed the Chair. 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. The Senator from, Kansas. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I demand recognition. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the floor. 

Mr. GURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that we begin the 
call of the calendar at Order of Business No. 499. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent that the call of the calendar shall begin 
with Order of Business No. 499. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

The Secretary will report;the first bill on the calendar under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The bill (S. 3140) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior, 
in his discretion, to extend the time for payment of construction 
charges under Federal irrigation projects, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as first in order. 


The Senator from Kansas has 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall not take over two 
minutes to finish. 
Mr. CURTIS. The Senator has five minutes on this bill. 


Let him proceed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator yield for a-question? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have only five minutes, but I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I heard the Senator state, 
just before he was interrupted, that many new hospitals had 
been built througheut the country for the care of disabled sol- 
I wish to read just a line from the report made last 
fall by the committee to which he referred: 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


diers. 


On August 1, 1920, not a single new hospital had been completed, 

though the first $9,000,000 appropriation was made in March, 1919. 

As a matter of fact, there have been no new hospitals built, or 
at least completed, unless it has happened during the last few 
Up to date only makeshift and temporary hospital 
facilities have been provided. The leng delays in and out of 
Congress in solving this problem is a sad commentary on our 
boasted sense of gratitude. 


weeks. 


Mr. ASHURST. I may have misspoken. I am willing to 
sive the bureau and the Treasury Department all the credit 


The soldier shares in the general belief that if 
certain climate will arrest 


that is due. 
he is afflicted with tuberculosis a 
the progress of the disease. 

In conclusion I again urge that committee to go to Arizona 
and investigate conditions and, respectfully, of course, I urge 
the Committee on Appropriations at the earkiest possible mo- 
ment to report the bill H. R. 10864, which makes an appropria- 
tion of $17,000,000 for further hospitalization. 

I return the bill to the desk. I yield the floor. 


CONSTRUCTION CHARGES ON 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending bill on the cal- 
endar is Senate bill 3140, to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in his discretion, to extend the time fer payment of 
construction charges under Federal irrigation projects, and for 
other purposes. . 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reelamation with an amendment, in line 11, on 
page 1, to strike out “one year” and insert “two years,” 
aus to make the bill read: 


IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 


SO 


Be it enacted, etc., That where an individual water user or individual 
applicant for a water right under a Federal irrigation project con- 
ructed or being constructed under the act of Jane 17, 1902 (32 Start.. 
or any act amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, 
ible to pay any construction charge due and payable in the year 
2. or prior thereto, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author 
d, in his discretion, to extend the date of payment of any such 
iarge for a period not to exceed two years from December 31, 1922: 
Provided, That the applicant for the extension shall first show to the 
tisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior by a detailed verified 
ment of his assets and liabilities, an actual inability to make pay- 


SS), is 
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ut at the time the application is made, and an apparent ability to | 


et the deferred charge when the extension expires: 
where water for irrigation is available, that the applicant is a land- 
owner or entryman actually cultivating the land against which the 
ve has acerued: Provided further, That similar relief may be ex- 
ended by the Secretary of the Inierior to an organized group ef water 
sers of a project, upen presentation of a sufficient number of indi- 
idual showings made in accordance with the foregoing proviso to 
satisfy the Secretary of the Interior that such extension is necessary : 
ind provided further, That each charge so extended shall draw interest 

the rate of 5 per cent per annum from its due date in lien of any 
enalty that may now be provided by law, but in case such charge is 
hot paid at the end of such extension period, any penalty that would 
lave been applicable save for such extension shall attach from the date 
the charge was originally due, the same as if no extension had been 


also in cases 


anted. 
Sree. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in 
diseretion, after due investigation, to furnish irrigation water on 


Iederal irrigation projects during the irrigation season of 1922 to land 
whers or entrymen who are in arrears for more than one calendar 

in the payment of any operation and maintenance or construction 
Charge, notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 of the act of August 
1%, 1914 (38 Stat., p. 686): Provided, That nothing in this section 
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shall be construed to relieve any beneficiary hereunder from payments 
due or penalties thereon required by said act: Provided further, That 
the relief provided by this section shall be extended only to landowners 
or entrymen who are actually cultivating the land aguinst which the 
charges have accrued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


COURTS IN ALABAMA, 


The bill (S. 3156) to change the terms of the district court 
for the northern division of the southern district of Alabama 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence of section 70 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Terms of the district court for the southern division shall be held 
at Mobile on the fourth Mondays in May and November; and for the 
a division at Selma on the second Mondays in January and 
July. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engressed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


COURTS IN COLORADO, 


wey 


The bill (S. 2967) to amend section 73 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911, as amended by an act approved 
June 12, 1916, was announced as next in order and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ectc., That section of an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911, as amended by an act approved June 12, 1916, be, and 
the same is hereby, further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 73. That the State of Colorado shall constitute one judicial 
district, to be known as the district of Colorado. Terms of the district 
eourt shall be held at Denver on the first Tuesday in May and Novem 
ber, at Pueblo on the first Tuesday in April, at Grand Junction on the 
second Tuesday in September, at Montrose on the third Tuesday in 
September, at Durango on the fourth Tuesday in September, and at 
Alamosa on the first Tuesday in October. 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury in constructing the public build 
ings heretofore authorized to be constructed at the cities of Grand 
Junction and Durango be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered 
to provide accemmedations in each of said buildings for post office, 
United States court, and other governmental offices, and the existing 
authorizations for said buildings be, and the same are hereby, respec 
tively amended accordingly ; and the unexpended balance of all appro- 
priations heretofore made for the construction of said buildings and all 
appropriations which may be provided in any pending legislation, or 


-o 
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that hereafter may be made for the construction of said buildings, are 
hereby made available for the purpose stated in this paragraph: Pro- 
vided, That if at the time of holding the terms of said court in any 


year in any of the said cities of Grand Junction, Durango, and Alamosa 
there is no business to be transacted by said court the term mav be 
adjourned or continued by order of,the judge of said court in chambers 
at Denver, Colo.: And provided further, That the marshal and clerk 
of said court shall each, respectively, appoint at least one deputy 
reside at and who shall maintain an office at each of the five said places 
where said court is to be held by the terms of this act.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire whether the bill 
involves any additional expense? 

Mr. NELSON. The only change in existing law is to create 
another place for holding court in Colorado. It otherwise 
simply a repetition of existing law. 

Mr. KING. Will it necessitate the erection of another build- 
ing for holding court? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not think that will be necessary at all. 
Colorado is a large State and this is for the convenience of the 
people. 

Mr. KING. If it is preliminary to a large 
another courthouse—— 

Mr. NELSON. No; it carries no appropriation and makes no 
change in the existing law. It simply permits the court to be 
held in another place. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know whether it is contem- 
plated, when this bill is passed, that an appropriation will be 
sought to erect another courthouse? 

Mr. NELSON. I know nothing about it. I do not think so, 
however. At least I have had no intimation of that kind. 

Mr. KING. Of course, it is quite clear that it may involve a 
very large appropriation subsequently for the erection of an- 
other courthouse. I should be very glad to be advised about it. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator objects, I suggest that the bill 
be temporarily passed over until the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. PHrpps] returns to the Chamber. 

Mr. KING. May we temporarily lay it aside and return to 
it when the Senator from Colorado is present? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill will 
be passed over temporarily without prejudice. 
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PAROLE OF PRISONERS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 534) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
parole United States prisoners, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 25, 1910, as amended by an act approved January 
23, 1913, which had been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and to insert: 

That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to parole United States 
priesmens, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 
4, Pp. 819), as amended by an act approved January 23, 1915 (37 
Stat. L., p. 650), be amended to read as follows: 

“That every prisoner who has been or may hereafter be convicted 
of any offense against the United States and is confined in the execution 
of the judgment of such conviction in any United States penitentiary 
or prison for a definite term, or terms over one year, or for the term of 
his natural life, whose record of conduct shows that he has observed 
the rules of such institution, and who, if sentenced for a definite term 
or terms of more than one year, has served one-third of the total of 
such term or terms for which he was sentenced, or, if sentenced for 
the term or terms of more than 45 years, or for the term of his natural 
life, has served not less than 15 years, may be released on parole as 
hereinafter provided.” 

Sec. 2. That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to parole United 
States prisoners, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That if it shall appear to said board of parole from a report 
by the proper officers of such prison or upon application by a prisoner 
for release on parole, that there is a reasonable probability that such 
applicant will live and remain at liberty without violating the laws, 
and if in the opinion of the board such release is not incompatible with 
the welfare of society, then said board of parole may in its discretion 
authorize the release of such applicant on parole, and he shall be 
allowed to go on parole outside of said prison, and, in the discretion of 
the board, to return to his home, upon such terms and conditions, 
including personal reports from such paroled person, as said board of 
parole shall preseribe, and to remain, while on parole, in the legal cus- 
tody and under the control of the warden of such prison from which 
paroled, and until the expiration of the term or terms specified in his 
sentence, less such good-time allowance as is or may hereafter be pro- 
vided for by act of Congress; and the said board shall, in every parole, 
fix the limits of the residence of the person paroled, which limits may 
thereafter be changed in the discretion of the board: Provided, That 
when any prisoner has been at large on parole for five full years and 
has faithfully kept the conditions of his parole, the board of parole 
may, in its discretion, order his final discharge from custody and i 2- 
lease him from further supervision on parole: And provided further, 
That no release of parole shall become operative until the findings of 
the board of parole under the terms hereof shall have been approved 
by the Attorney General of the United States.” 

Mr. KING. Is there any Senator here who can explain the 
difference between the bill as originally introduced and the com- 
mittee amendment or between the bill and existing law? 

Mr. NELSON. The radical and most material difference be- 
tween the bill as originally introduced and the committee 
nmendment is this: The original bill proposed to make it man- 
datory on the board to grant a parole when the prisoner had 
served for a certain length of time and his record for conduct 
had been good; but, as the Senator will observe by reading the 
second section of the substitute, the amendment leaves the mat- 
ter of the prisoner’s parole to the discretion of the parole board, 
and they may exercise their judgment upon the facts of the 
case, 

The bill was referred to the Department of Justice and the 
department reported it back, recommending the substitute which 
is now reported by the committee. 

As I have said, the main difference between the amendment 
and the original bill is that in one case such prisoners would 
be automatically paroled if they had served for a certain length 
of time and had complied with certain rules, while under the 
proposed amendment it is left discretionary with the parole 
board to apply their judgment to the case in every instance. 

Mr. KING. Does the bill as reported by the committee pro- 
pose to shorten the period of service before prisoners muy have 
the privilege of the parole? 

Mr. NELSON. It does in some respects, but does not in 
others. It makes the matter a little clearer and more definite 
as to life convicts. If the Senator from Utah will observe the 
language, he will notice that convicts who are sentenced for 
45 years or for life are made eligible for parole after they shall 
have served 15 vears if they have a record for good behavior, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the Committee on the Judiciary to 
the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS PASSED OVER, 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will go 
over. 

The bill (S. 14) providing for the election of a delegate to 
the House of Representatives from the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Obviously, the consideration of that bill would 
involve a great deal of debate. I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 3111) to authorize the collection in monthly in- 
stallments of indebtedness due the United States by general 
prisoners restored to duty, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill. . 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New], who is a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee, if he is familiar with this bill and what changes it 
proposes to make in existing law? 

Mr. NEW. I regret that I am not familiar with the provi- 
sions of the bill, Mr. President, and I do not know just what 
changes it proposes to make in existing law. 

Mr. KING. I will ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 4) granting relief to soldiers and sailors of 
the War with Spain, Philippine insurrection, and Chinese Boxer 
rebellion campaign, to widows, former widows, and dependent 
parents of such soldiers and sailors, and to certain Army nurses 
Was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will go over. 





RECORDS OF OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN IN WORLD WAR, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2992) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
furnish certain information for historical purposes to the adju- 
tants general of the several States and the District of Columbia, 
and making an appropriation therefor, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with amendments on 
page 2, after line 15, to strike out sections 2 and 3, as fol- 
lows: 


SEc, 2. That the Secretary of War is further authorized and directed 
to furnish to the adjutants general of the several States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a tabulated statement for each unit of the Army 
which served during the World War, which statement shall show, as to 
each unit, the following: 

(a) The title of the organization; the race of the unit, white or 

Negro; the date it was authorized; its maximum strength; where and 
when mobilized or organized; and when it left the United States, if 
at all, for service overseas; its stations, assignments, and service, both 
in the United States and overseas, with the dates thereof, and appro- 
priate remark as to combat or other service of importance; when re- 
turned to the United States; when and where demobilized, transferred, 
or otherwise discontinued as a distinct organization: Provided, That 
overseas service for the purpose of this act shall include any service 
outside or beyond the continental limits of the United States. If the 
unit did not go overseas, the stations in the United States shall be 
riven. 
Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is further authorized and directed 
to furnish to the adjutants general of the several States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a tabulation and statement showing the designation 
of each noncombatant unit which formed a part of or was attached to 
any division or other tactical unit during the World War, and the dates 
of joining or relief therefrom, in such form as may be used as an addi- 
tion to the histories of divisions and other tactical units heretofore 
furnished to the adjutants general of the several States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


On page 8, line 20, to change the number of the section from 
“4” to “2”5 in line 23, to strike out “$350,000” and insert 
“ $970,000; and on page 3, line 24, to change the number of the 


section from “5” to “3,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to furnish to the adjutants general of the sey- 
eral States and the District of Columbia, for historical purposes, the 
following documents and information concerning officers and soldiers 
from their respective States and the District of Columbia who were in 
the military service of the United States during the World War: 

(a) True and correct copies of the individual record cards of all 
officers and all enlisted or selected men, excepting such as have hereto- 
fore been so. furnished. 

(b) A statement as to each officer or enlisted or selected man who 
died in the service, showing the place and date of death of such officer 
or man and the cause of death, whether by wounds, accident, or dis- 
ease; and such statement shall be furnished in each case, irrespective 
of whether the individual record card of such officer or man has hereto- 
fore or is to be hereafter furnished. [In all such cases, if death occurred 
in hospital, the name or number and the location of such hospital shall 
appear ; and if death occurred in action cr in the field, the official desig- 
nation of such action, if any, together with the local designation of the 
place where the same occurred shall appear. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of 
this act there is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of $250,000. 

Sec. 3. That this act shall be effective from the date of approval by 
the President. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the report of the committee be 
printed in the Recorp following the bill which has just been 
passed. 

Yhere being no objection; the report (No. 513) submitted by 
Mr. WApSWoRTH on February 24, 1922, was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the Dill 
(S. 2992) authorizing the Secretary of War to furnish certain informa- 
tion for historical purposes to the adjutants general of the several 
States and the District of Columbia, and making an appropriation 
therefor, having considered the same, report favorably thereon with 
the recommendation that the bill do pass with the following amend- 
ments: 

Strike out sections 

On page 3, line 17, 
the figure “ 2. “s 

On page 3, at the end of line 20, strike out the sum of “ 
and insert * $250,000,” 

On page 3. line 21, after 


2 and : 


after “ See. ,»’ strike out the figure “4” and insert 
$350,000 ” 


“ Sec.,” strike out the figure “5” wee insert 


the figure “ 3.” 
This measure is explained in a report from the Secretary of War, 
which is appended hereto and made a part of this report, as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 16, 1922. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 

My Drar Mr. CriaAIRMAN: Referring to Senate bill 2992, providing for 
the completion of the statements of service of World War soldiers and 
for the furnishing of a historical sketch of each organization in service 
during that war, I earnestly recommend that provision for the comple- 
tion of the statements of service be made at the earliest practicable 
date. 

The completion of the statements of service is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the handling of claims for bonus, and should the bill for bonus 
pass it is most desirable that all causes for delay in its payment be 
eliminated. All preliminary work should be completed in advance of 
the receipt of applications for bonus and all causes for delay removed. 
Failure to complete the statements of service would be a cause of 
delay that can be removed by providing for their completion in the near 
future. 

It is further reeommended that sections 2 and 3 be eliminated from 
the proposed bill, as the work involved in those sections would inter- 
tere with the prompt completion of the statements of service and is not 
so urgent that it can not be deferred until after the completion of the 
statements of service and the work incident to the payment of the 
bonus. If sections 2 and 3 are eliminated, the amount ($350,000) car 
ried in the proposed bill should be reduced to $250,000. 

This proposed legislation has been submitted to the Director of the 
Kurean of the Budget, as required by paragraph 3b of circular No. 49 
of that bureau, and the director advises that this requested legislation 
is not in conflict with the financial program of the President. 

Yours truly, 
JoHN W. WERKs, 
Secretary of War. 
BILL PASSED OVER. 

The bill (H. R. 5214) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The P RESIDING OFFICER, Objection is made, and the bill 
will go over. 

RICHARD P. M’CULLOUGH- 

The bill (H. R. 2558) for the relief of Richard P. McCullough 
wus considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to restore Commander Richard P. McCullough, United St: ates Ni ivy, to 


a place on the list of commanders of the Navy to rank next after Com- 
mander Walter Albert Smead, United States Navy. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 


Senator from Washington whether, if this bill shall be passed, 
it will automatically advance to higher grades the officers who 
are in’ advance of the position which Mr. McCullough will 
occupy under the bill? 


Mr. POINDEXTER. It will have no effect on the grades of 
these officers. It will advance Mr. McCullough to some ex- 
tent, but this is justified by the circumstances stated in the 


report. He will not be advanced, however, to his original posi- 
tion. He will still suffer the loss of some numbers. 


Mr. KING. I recall the committee considering this case, but 
some of the facts in the multitude of other bills which come 
before the Senate have escaped nry recollection. I recall, how- 


ever, that the board which made one examination—and it 
is referred to on page 3 of the report accompanying the bill— 


Said: 

The board, having proceeded to deliberate upon the evidence before 
it, * decided that the mental, moral, and professional fitness 
of the candidate to perform the duties of a naval officer, at sea, in the 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade) has been established to its satis- 
faction, but that in the subject of navigation the candidate shows 
in his written examination papers a deficiency in the satisfactory work- 
ug knowledge of that subject necessary for promotion to lieutenant. 
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I inquire of the Senator whether the error which was made 
in the grading of his exanrination papers is responsible for this 
report? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is one of the chief circumstances 
that the committee considered in making a favorable report 
on the bill. 

Mr. KING. 





Suppose that there had been no error in the 


grading—the error which was afterwards discovered by Ad- 
miral Kimball, and which he attempted to rectify? Assume 
that there had been no errer in the computation or in the 
grading. Would this officer still have been deficient in navi- 
gation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think not. The committee assumes 
not, although there was no way of determining positively 


whether. that would have been the case or not. I assume, from 
the fact of the examining officer reporting that fact and calling 
attention to it, that he meant to imply that if the mistake had 
not been made the officer would have qualified. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that they can very readily de- 
termine whether that error was responsible for his failure to 
receive the proper rating in order to qualify; and if by making 
the correction he would be able to qualify, that fact onght to 
be very clearly apparent, it seems to me, from the papers and 
the ratings. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The committee assumed that that was 
the case, judging from the fact that the examining officer called 
especial attention to it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is not very clear, 
not object. I should like, however, to ask the 
ther question in regard to this bill and also in regard to House 
bill 7870, the next bill on the calendar. Both of these bills 
seem to be for the relief of men who failed to pass the neces- 
sary and statutory examination. Now, they come back, some 
time afterwards, and say, “ We failed in the examination. We 
want to be restored to the grade that we would have been en- 
titled to occupy if we had not failed.” It occurs to me that if 
we proceed to restore to positions everybody that fails, or any 
considerable number of those who fail, we might just as well 
abolish the system of examination and promotion based upon 
fitness and upon examination. It occurs to me that we are 
opening the door fer a deluge of bills. We know that a large 
number of young men have failed in their examinations. It 


but I shall 
Senator a fur- 


is 


a very dangerous precedent, it seems to me. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the 


position of the Senator so far as it concerns the inadvisability 


of restoring to their grades everybody that has failed in. an 
examination for promotion, and if this bill had no other basis 
than that, of course, the committee would not have recom- 
mended it. These two cases are peculiar cases. They arose 
at a time when there was a change in the regulations of the 
department in regard to allowing a reexamination of officers 
where there had been a failure upon one subject. Prior to that 
time, officers had been allowed an opportunity to stand a 
second examination where there had been a slight deficiency 


in the first examination, and these officers supposed they would 
have the benefit of that; but there was a change in the regula- 
tions by which they were denied it. 

There is another circumstance in the case of both of these 
officers that the committee thought justified the partial relief 
that is given in their cases. In the first place, they are not pro- 
moted to a higher rank. They simply get a somewhat advanced 
position in the rank which they already hold. The bills would 


restore to them some of the numbers which they lost in that 
rank. The reason they lost so many numbers was that in los- 
ing a year’s seniority, as it is called, they not only went to the 


foot of their own class but in the meantime another class had 
graduated from‘the Naval Academy, by reason of a change in 
the date of the graduation of that class, within less than one 


year; so that these two men went to the foot not only of their 
own class but also of the succeeding class. 

The circumstances were these: The officers in question had 
been at sea. They came back without very much opportunity 
for preparation for this examination, and they failed very 
slightly upon the subject of navigation. One of these men had 


been engaged for months in engineering duties on board ship 
and had had no opportunity to refresh his mind on the subject 


of navigation. They have both passed with distinction many 
examinations since that time for higher rank, and both of them 
served with distinction in the war. Commander Johnson re 
ceived the Navy cross from the United States and the cross of 
the Legion of Honor from France for oe ‘uished service in 
the war with Germany. and wus cited for bravery in action in 
the capture of Vera Cruz. Commander MecCuilough was cited 
by the Governments, both of Great Britain and the United 


States, for his conduct in command of a ship in an attack upon 
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an enemy submarine. In view of those circumstances, and the 
peculiar conditions under which the loss of seniority occurred, 
the committee felt that to advance them a certain series of num- 
bers in the rank which they already hold was justified. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have such great confidence in 
my friend from Washington that, in view of his statement, I 
shall not oppose these bills; but I should like to ask him one 
question. Does the Senator think that the passage of these 
bills will not afford a precedent which will in the future result 
in numerous applications for remedial legislation and tend to 
affect the morale of the school and of the classes and to induce 
persons who failed to try to bring political pressure to bear to 
secure their reinstatement or to secure their advancement and 
promotion to grades which they failed to attain by reason of 
their failure to pass the examination? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No, Mr. President; it would not have 
that effect. In the first place, there are already a number of 
precedents in various Congresses, which are set out in the 
report of the committee, for action of this kind. It could not 
apply except under the circumstances and conditions of these 
cases. It could not possibly have the effect of relieving every 
ofticer who failed to some extent in his examination of the 
result of that failure. If it had that effect, I should oppose 
it as vigorously as the Senator from Utah suggests. 

I have no personal interest of any kind whatever in either 
one of these cases, but they seem to be meritorious cases. An 
injustice seems to have been done to these meritorious, brave, 
and efficient officers, who through a long course of service sub- 
Sequent to the occurrences recited in these bills seem to have 
earned the recognition which they are given. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just one word. I shail not oppose 
these bills; but I suggest to the Senator that we have before 
the committee now a number of cases which seem to me to be 
appealing. The Senator knows that a number of men wernt 
into the Air Service and discharged with ability and fidelity 
the responsible duties which rested upon them, They took the 
examination after the war, here quite recently, for permanent 
positions in the Navy. Though they were proficient fliers, the 
very best that there were in the service, perhaps—though many 
of them were instructors as well as pilots, because they were 
somewhat deficient in navigation—and they had had nothing 
particularly to do with navigation in the technical sense, they 
were denied positions; and the Navy now, as I am advised, is 
seeking aviators, fliers, pilots, when it has discharged the very 
best men that there are in the United States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there is quite a question 
as to the wisdom of the policy applied in those examinations: 
and I think the entire question is very likely to be investigated 
under a resolution introduced by the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WALsH]. 

Mr. KING. Yes; the resolution has already passed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Those were examinations for original 
commissions, not cases of promotion of an officer. and involved 
none of the circumstances that are involved in these two bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there be no amendment to 
be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE SHIPPING BOARD, 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I desire to make a few remarks 
in reference to what I said the other day concerning the Ship- 
ping Board. I received a letter to-day from Mr. Lasker, the 
chairman of that board, in which he states that some of the 
facts which I stated were not correct. I do not desire to mis- 
represent Mr. Lasker or anyone else, and I take great pleasure 
in stating what he says. I quoted from the newspapers that the 
Shipping Board had 164 ships tied up in some river near New 
York, and it was claimed that they had 600 guards, and that 
they had ullowed $400,000 of the Government’s property to be 
stolen, and I commented upon that state of affairs. Mr. Lasker 
writes me that that is a mistake; that there was less than 
$1,000 worth of property stolen. I am glad to make the correc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in what I said that day I had more reference 
particularly to the chairman of the board and the operators 
than I had to the other members. I am glad to know that not 
so much property has been stolen; but that does not materially 
change my opinion of the operation of this board. I do not claim 
to be an expert on shipping, but my information is that they 
have these ships overmanned, and that they have a great num- 
ber of useless guards, and that they are going to tremendous 
expense that is unnecessary. It occurs to me that instead of 
keeping the ships up there in those cold waters, where they 
are frozen up, according to the newspapers, they might move 
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them farther south and save considerable expense in coal and 
watching force, and so forth. 

I criticized them for not getting more business and not mak- 
ing their operations more profitable. In that I am satisfied that 
I am correct, because I received my information from Mr. 
Lasker himself before the Commerce Committee, of which I am 
a member. He stated that wherever there were cargoes, and he 
could get an individual ship to take them, he was glad to hold 
back the Government ships and let the private operators carry 
the cargoes; and he further stated that he spent a great deal 
of his time in trying to find purchasers for these ships and 
people who would organize companies to take them over. I 
think, perhaps, his time might be better employed. 

Mr. President, since I made those remarks I have received 
some letters criticizing the board very severely for their dila- 
tory tactics in not settling with some of our citizens who have 
claims against the Shipping Board. They state that they are 
put to unnecessary delay, expense, and trouble; and if that is 
the case, I hope it will be corrected. 

I am glad to make the correction, as I did not desire to mis- 
represent Mr. Lasker. I received my information from a news- 
paper. 

I, C, JOHNSON, JR. 


The bill (H. R. 7870) for the relief of I. C. Johnson, jr., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to restore Commander Isaac C. Johnson, jr., United States Navy, 
to a place in the list of commanders in the United States Navy, to rank 
next after Commander Walter A. Smead, United States Navy. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF HOMESTEAD ACT, 


The bill (H. R. 8815) to amend the act of March 1, 1921 
(41 Stat. p. 1202), entitled “An act to authorize certain home- 
stead settlers or entrymen who entered the military or naval 
service of the United States during the war with Germany to 
make final proof of their entries,’ was announced as next in 
order, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved March 1, 1921 (41 Stat. 
p. 1202), be amended to read as follows: “ That any bona fide settler, 
applicant, or cee grees under the homestead laws of the United States, 
or any desert-land entryman whose entry is subject to the provisions of 
the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. p. 388), who, after settlement, appli- 
cation, or entry, and prior to November 11, 1918, enlisted or was actu- 
ally engaged in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps during 
the war with Germany, who has been honorably discharged and because 
of physical incapacities due to the service is unable to return to the 
land, may make final proof, without further residence, improvement, 
cultivation, or reclamation, at such time and place as may be authorized 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and receive patent to the land by him 
so entered or settled upon, subject to the provisions of the act or acts 
under which such settlement or entry was made: Provided, That no 
such patent shall issue prior to the conformation of the entry to a 
single farm unit, as required by the act of August 13, 1914 (38 Stat. 
p. 686): And provided further, That this act shall not be construed to 
exempt or relieve such applicant or entryman from payment of any law- 
ful fees, commissions, purchase money, water charges, or other sums 
due to the United States, or its successors, in control of the reclamation 
project, in connection with such lands.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. I.want to offer an amendment to the bill, and 
ask that it be temporarily passed over, 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the Senator will prepare his amend- 
ment so that it can be taken up and considered. This is an 
important measure. It is simply to allow disabled soldiers to 
prove up on their homesteads without further delay. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The amendment I have in mind is rather to 
enlarge it than to limit it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be temporarily 
passed over. ‘ 

Mr. WARREN subsequently said: 

I ask that the Senate return to the consideration of House 
bill 8815. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] is willing 
that it shall be taken up now. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TAHOE NATIONAL FOREST LANDS, 


The bill (H. R. 8832) to provide for the exchange of certain 
lands of the United States in the Tahoe National Forest, Calif., 
for lands owned by William Kent, was considered as in Com- 
mitttee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
hereby is, authorized to accept on behalf of the United States title to 
certain lands owned by William Kent and situate in the county of 
Placer, State of California, in section 24, township 15 north, range 1€ 
east, Mount Diablo base and meridian, and within the Tahoe National 
Forest, free and clear of all incumbrances, more particularly described 
as follows: 
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feginning at a point on the shore of Lake Tahoe, said _ point peing 
the northeast corner of that part or parcel of lot 55 as delineated an 
designated upon that certain amended map of Sunnyside tract entitled 
“ Sunnyside tract, property of N. D. Rideout, part of section 24, town- 
chip 15 north, range 16 east, and part of section 19, township 15 north, 
range 17 east, Placer County, Calif.,” filed in the office of the county 
recorder of the county of Placer, State of California, on the 18th day 
1) November, 1907, conveyed by Hulda 8. and Chris Nielsen to M. L. 
Effinger by deed dated September 24, 1906, and recorded in the county 
recorder’s office in said Placer County in deed book No. 105, page 
1: thence west from said point:along a line parallel to the south 
line of said let 55, 220 feet more or less to a point on the east line 
Sunnyside Avenue where said line intersects said east line of Sunny- 
‘ide Avenue; thence north on said east line of Sunnyside Avenue 145 
eet more or less to a point on the north line of section 24, township 
15 north, range 16 east, Mount Diablo meridian, where said east 
ine of Sunnyside Avenue intersects said section line; thence east 
‘long said section line 220 feet more or less to the shore of Lake 
'ahoe: thence in a southerly direction along the shore of Lake Tahoe 
145 feet more or less to the place of beginning. 
eginning at a point on the west line of Sunnyside Avenue 100 
north of the point of intersection of the extended south line of 
ot D5 as delineated and designated upon that certain amended map 
if Sunnyside tract entitled “ Sunnyside tract, property of N. D. Ride- 
nart of section 24, township 15 north, range 16 east, and part of 
1n 19, township 15 north, range 17 east, Placer County, Calif.,” 
| in the office of the county recorder of the county of Placer, State 
California, on the 18th day of November, 1907; filed in the county 
rds of the city of Placerville, State of California, on the 18th day 
November, 1907: thence west on a line parallel to said extended 
couth line of said lot 55, 300 feet more or less to the east line of a 
tract of land deeded by William Kent to the United States of America 
on February 28, 1920, said deed being recorded in the records of said 
uty of Placer in book 175 of deeds at page 381; thence north on 
id east line of said tract deeded by William Kent to the United States 
if America to the north line of section 24, township 15 north, range 16 
.st. Mount Diablo meridian ; thence east along said section line to the 
int of intersection of the west line of Sunnyside Avenue with said 


covtion line: thenee south along said west line of Sunnyside Avenue 
150 feet more or less to the point of beginning. 
\nd in exehange therefor may issue patent for certain lands owned 


e United States within the Tahoe National Forest and situate in | 


the county of Placer, State of California, in section 24, enneens 15 
rorth, range 16 east, Mount Diablo base and meridian, more particularly 
lescribed as follows: 

Lot 51 and the south half of lot 52. as delineated and designated 
upon that certain amended map of Sunnyside tract entitled “ Sunny- 
side traet, property of N. D. Rideout, part of section 24, township 15 
north. range 16 east, and part of section 19. township 15 north,, range 
17 cast, Placer County, Calif.,” filed in the office of the county recorder 
ot the county of Placer, State of California, on the 18th day of Novem- 
ber. 1907: also all that tract of land in the northeast quarter of 
section 24, township 15 north, range 16 east, Mount Diablo base and 

‘ridian, and more particularly described as follows : Beginning at a point 
on the westerly side of Sunnyside Avenue as laid down and delineated 
on that certain above-mentioned amended map as Sunnyside tract, which 
point is 65 feet west of the southwest corner of lot 51 of said Sunny- 
side traet, and from said point of beginning running parallel to the 


north boundary of the tract of land conveyed to Alice M. Schmiedell | 


by deed dated the 23d day of March, 1908, and recorded in the office 
¢ the county recorder of Placer County, in book 110 of deeds, at page 
261, said boundary being parallel.to the south line extended of lot 52 
of said Sunnyside tract; running thence westerly 300 feet; thence 
north 1° 37’ east 150 feet to a point on the southerly line of a parcel 
of lund conveyed by William Kent to William McFadden by deed dated 
the 12th day of September, 1912, and recorded in the office of the 
county recorder of said county in book 137 of ‘deeds at page 201, 
said point being 300 feet’ west of the west line of Sunnyside Avenue ; 
thence south 88° 28’ east 300 feet more or less along said southerly 
houndary of the lands so conveyed to William McFadden to the west 
woundary of said Sunnyside Avenue; thence south 1° 37’ west 150 
feet more or less along said west boundary of Sunnyside Avenue to 
the point of beginning, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXTENSION OF FOOD CONTROL AND RENTS ACT. 

The bill (S. 2919) to extend for a period of two years the pro- 
visions of Title 2 of the food control and the District of Colum- 
hia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MYERS. I think that bill will lead to some debate and 
that there will be some amendments offered. I therefore ask 
that it may go over. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 
SITE FOR PUBLIC BUILDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 

rhe joint resolution (H. J. Res. 257) to appoint a commission 

for the exchange of sites for a post-office and courthouse build- 


ing at New York between the Federal Government and the offi- | 


Cials of the city of New York was considered as in Committee 


ot the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the President of the United States shall appoint 
4 commission consisting of three officials, who shall have authority to 
exchange the land known as the old post-office site in the city of New 


York for other land to be deeded by the city of New York in exchange 


for such site, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized | 


and empowered to make all necessary deeds of conveyance of the prop- 
erty now owned by the Government upon the exchange of said respective 
Properties; that this commission shall confer and arrange with the au- 
thorized committee of the board of estimate of the city of New York, 


at of the mayor, comptroller, and president of the Borough of 
Munhattan, 


The joint resolution was reported .to the Senate without 


= _— ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
uSSed, 
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NAVAJO TIMBER CO. 


The bill (S. 1945) to reimburse the Navajo Timber Co., of 
Delaware, for a deposit made to cover the purchase of timber 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and dizected to pay to the Navajo Timber Co., of 
Delaware, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United States 
standing to the credit of the fund “ Indian moneys, proceeds of labor, 
Fort Apache Indians,” the sum of $4,904.10, the same to be a reim- 
bursement for a deposit made by said Navajo Timber Co. with the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs of the United States on October 15, 1913, 
to accompany a bid for the purchase of certain timber on the Apache 
and Sitgreaves National Forests, Ariz., and on the Fort Apache Indian 
Reservation, Ariz. 


Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. The facts are very clearly set forth in the 
report. Briefly, this Navajo Timber Co., of Ilyria, Ohio, at the 
request of the Government, made a bid upon certain timber- 
lands, and put up a certified check for $5,000. Later it was 
found impossible to carry out the terms of the proposed agree- 
ment, and the $5,000 had been paid into the Treasury. This is 
— ~~ pay back to the company that amount, minus the cost 
of resale. 


In order that the record may be straight, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp the report of the com- 
mittee, which contains a letter from the then Secretary of the 
Interior, Franklin K. Lane, than whom there has been none 
higher in the Government service. It explains the whole matter. 

There being no objection, the report submitted by Mr. Capper 
March 2, 1922, was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

[Report to accompany 8. 1945,] 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1945) 
to reimburse the Navajo Timber Co., of Delaware, for a deposit made 
to cover the purchase of timber, having considefed the same, report 
favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do pass with- 
out amendment. 

A Similar bill was favorably reported and passed by the Senate in 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, and also received the approval of the House 


Committee on Claims. The report of this committee is appended hereto 
and made a part of this report. 


{House Report No. 1371, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session. ] 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3934) 
to reimburse the Navajo Timber Co., of Delaware, for a deposit made 
to cover the purchase of timber, having considered the same, report 
thereon with a recommendation that it do pass, for the reasons set 
forth in Senate Report No. 187, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, as 
appended hereto and adopted as the report of this committee. 


[Senate Report No. 187, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. ] 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3934) 
to reimburse the Navajo Timber Co., of Delaware, for a deposit made 
to cover the purchase of timber, having considered the same, report 
thereon with a recommendation that’it do pass with the following 
amendment: 

In lines 6 and 7 strike out “ not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$5,000,” and insert in lieu thereof “standing to the credit of the fund 
giuanioe proceeds of labor, Fort Apache Indians,’ the sum of 

,904.10.” 

The facts in the case are fully set forth in a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, which is appended hereto and made a part of this 
report. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 28, 1915. 
Hon. N. P. BRYAN, 
Chairman Committee on Claims, United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: Referente is made to your letter of December 8, 

1914, inclosing a copy of Senate bill 6710, to reimburse the Navajo 


| Timber Co., of Delaware, for a deposit made to cover the purchase of 


timber. 

The file containing the papers out of which the claim In question 
has arisen is voluminous, and deals principally with matters pertaining 
to the nonconsummated sale of approximately 330,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber on the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, Ariz., to the Navajo Timber 
Co. In view of this fact I believe your purpose will be best served 
by giving you a detailed account of all the essential facts dealing with 
the claim in question rather than by transmitting the file in the case. 

On August 27, 1913, the department approved regulations and an 
advertisement for the offering for sale of 330,000,000 feet of timber 
on the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, Ariz. The advertisement called 
for the opening of bids on October 15, 1913. The only bid received 


| was that of the Navajo Timber Co., by R. W. Hill, president, Elyria, 


| Ohio. This company made an offer of $2.50 per 1,000 feet during the 





first five years of the contract period and $3 per 1,000 feet during the 
second five years of the contract period. These are the minimum prices 
which it was stated in the regulations would be received for this 
timber. 

On October 20, 1913, upon the recommendation of the Indian Office 


| the department accepted the proposal of the Navajo Timber Co., and 


awarded the sale to them, subject, however, to the condition that the 
said company, within 60 days from the date of the approval of this 
letter by the department, should make a showing satisfactory to the 
department that it had the financial standing and ability to conduct 
a lumbering operation of this character and extent. 

The regulations under which this timber was offered for sale re- 
quired that each bid should be accompanied by a certified check on 
a solvent national bank drawn in favor of the superintendent of the 
Fort Apache Indian School in the amount of $5,000, and stated that 
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such deposit 


might be retained as a forfeit: if the bid were accepted 
and the bend and agreement of purehase required by the regulations 
were not furnished within 60 days from the date on which the bid was 


accepted. The Navajo Timber Co. submitted with its bid a certified 
check for $5,000 on the First National Bank of Eiyria, Obio, drawn 
in favor of the superintendent of the Fort spaces Indian Seheol. 

By Indian Office letter of October 23, 1913, Mr. R. W. Hill, president 
of the Navajo Timber Co., was advised that the bid ef his company 
had been accepted by the First Assistamt Secretary of the Interior on 
October 20, 1913, and his attention was directed to the requirement: of 
the regulations under which: this timber was offered, which provided, 
among other things, that the deposit of $5,000 made with his bid 
might be retaimed as a ferfeit if the contract and bond: required by 
the regulations were not furnished within 60 days from the date when 
the bid was accepted, and that prior to the approval of the contract 
and bond by the department it wouk) be necessary for him to make a 
satisfactory showing to the department as to the financial responsibility 
of the Navajo Timber Co. 

On January 9, 1944, the department, wpen the recommendation of 
the Indian Office, advised Mr. R. W. Hill, president of the Navajo 
Timber Co., that it would extend the time to April 1, 1914, within 
which he would be allowed to make a showing satisfactory to the de- 
partment as to the financial responsibility of the Navajo Timber Co., 
and te properly execute the contract and bend sent him with Indian 
Office letter of October 23, 1913. 

Under date of March 31, 1914, Mr. R. W. Hill, president of the 
Navajo Timber Co., advised the Indian Office of the fact that he was 
not able, within the time granted him, to fimance the preess and 
requested that the deposit of $5,000 made by his company be returned. 

Under date of May 14, 1914, the Acting Forester of the Forest Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Agriculture, advised the Indian Office 
regarding the action taken by the Forest Service with regard to the 
$5,000 deposit aceompanying the bid submitted by the Navajo Timber 
Co., of Delaware, for the timber in the Sitgreaves and Apache National 
Forests recently offered for sale. In this letter he stated, among other 
things, that in view of the goed faith manifested by the company in 
its attempt to fimance the sales the Forest Service felt that the com- 
pany was justly entitled to receive a refund of the amount deposited, 
oy $140.23, the amount expended by the Forest Service in advertising 
the sale. 

Under date of August 3, 1914, the Comptroller of the Treasury de- 
cided that a refund of the deposit of $5,000, less $95.90, which had 
been expended by the Indian Office in advertising the sale, should not 
be made. This decision rested upon the ground that the $5,000 which 
had been submitted with the bid for timber and had been covered into 
the Treasury on December 31, 1913, as “Indian moneys, proceeds of 
labor, Fort Apache Indians,” would not be expended for the benefit of 
the Indians, as contemplated by the act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. L. 
463), if it were returned to the Navajo Timber Co. 

The timber which was included in this sale was the same as that 
included in the sale of February 14, 1912, to the Navajo Lumber & 
Timber Co., except that an adjoining tract was added, and it is my 
understanding that the persons interested in the Navajo Timber Co. 
were the same, or ay the same, as those who formed the Navajo 
Lumber & Timber Co. am making an unfavorable recommendation 
on Senate bill 6709, which provides fer the reimbursement of the 
$5,000 forfeit deposited by the Navajo Lumber & Timber Co., but feel 
that the $5,000 deposited by the Navajo Timber Co. on the second bid 
for the Fort Apache timber, less the cost of advertising the timber, 
should be returned to the bidders as a matter of equity. It is my 
view that no damage was suffered by the Fort Apache Indians through 
the failure of the Navajo Timber Co. to fulfill its agreement except 
such advertising cost, and that retention of the whole $5,000 deposited 
by that company would be practically a double forfeiture on a single 
sale. However, in my opinion, the refund should be made from the 
trust funds of the Fort Apache Indians, to which the forfeited deposit 
was credited, and not from the general funds of the United States. 

I recommend that the words standing to the credit of the fund 
“Indian maneys, proceeds of laber, Fort Apache Indians,’ the sum 
of $4,904.10 be substituted for the words “‘ not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $5,000,” in line 6 of Senate bill 6710, Sixty-third Congress, 
and that the bill as thus amended be enacted into law. 

If after consideration of the facts as above stated you feel that you 
would like to see all the papers on file in the department regarding the 
proposed sale of timber and the forfeit made, I shall be pleased to for- 
ward the same to you upon request, 

Cordially yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 

TAXATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

The bill (S. 1789) to amend sections 5 and 6 of the act of 
Congress making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908, approved July 1, 1902, and for other pur- 
poses, was read. 

Mr. KING. There are some provisions in the bill with which 
TI am not familiar. It would take some little time to consider 
them, and I suggest that it go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before it is passed over, because 
it will come up for consideration again, I invite attention to the 
provision of section 2 of the bill, which reads: 

That for the purposes of this act, any person maintaining a place of 
abode in the District of Columbia on July 1 of amy year and for six 
months or more prior thereto shall be considered a resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and shall be taxnble on his tangible personal property 
if located in the District of Columbia during the period of his domicile 
therein. 

So we would all be subject to taxation in the District of Co- 
Tumbia, as well as to taxation at home. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We might find that we were no longer 
residents of our States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I question the power of Congress 
te make officials of the Government taxable here in the District 
of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 


The bill will be passed over, 
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BALILROAD SIDINGS IN THE DISTRICT GF COLUMBIA, 


The bill (S. 3088) authorizing the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co, to construct an elevated railroad siding adjacent to its tracks 
in the city of Washington was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the District 
ef Columbia with an amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and to insert: 

That the Commissioners;of the District of Columbia are hereby author- 
ized in their discretion te grant to. any steam railroad company author- 
ized to have tracks in the: District of Columbia permits to construct 
overhead or underground sidings from the lines of said railroad into 
such squares or parts-of. squares im the District of Columbia as may be 
imeluded within any industrial area. now or hereafter established under 
autherity of law: Provided, That no grade crossings shall thereby be 
created ; but such overhead or underground crossings may cross a street, 
avenue, or road within such industria) area. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was. reperted to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill authorizing the construction of elevated railroad sidings adja- 
cent. to steam railread tracks in the District of Columbia, 

JOHN: T. EATON, 


The bill (S. 288) for the relief of John T. Eaton was eon- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John T. Haton, of Helena, 
Mont., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


the sum of $560, in compliance with the findings of the Court of Claims, 
Senate Document No. 220 of the first session of the Sixty-third Congress. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (H. R. 6507) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war was announced as next in order. , 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 

H, L. M’FABLIN, 

The bill (S. 1087) for the relief of H. L. MeFarlin was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I will withhold my objection until an explana- 
tion can be made of the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would be glad if the Senator would let 
us consider the bill. I wish to make a statement in regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. McFarlin was what is known as a 
screen-wagon contractor, carrying the mail to Little Rock. 
The war came on, a great cantonment was erected there in 
which 70,000 soldiers were kept for the purpose of training, 
and Mr. McFarlin incurred an absolute loss of between $15,000 
and $16,000. After giving his services, after giving whatever 
capital was necessary to purchase and keep going the equipment 
to transport the mail, he lost nearly $16,000. He was a siuuil 
merchant, a man of high character, a long-time resident of that 
place, and instead of doing as a great many contractors id 
when costs were enhanced incident to the war, instead of sur- 
rendering his contract, he went ahead and fulfilled it to the 
letter. It cost him everything he had accumulated in a life 
time. He rendered the service under the most unfavoral!e 
circumstances. 

The Government: was the beneficiary, the Postmaster (en- 
eral says Mr. MeFarlin should be reimbursed, and the inspec- 
tors whe investigated the case say he should be reimbursed. 
He has been out of the use of this money now for four years— 
nearly five. He would not get a penny interest. This repre- 
sents the savings of a lifetime, which he devoted to fulfilling a 
contract he entered into before anyone had a right to suspect 
the war was coming, and; I think, instead of being penalized 
for being patriotic and going ahead and devoting the last penny 
le had accumulated to fulfilling his contract, he ought to be 
paid the money he lost. 

Mr. KING. I Know ef scores of cases like it. There :e 
five or six in my own State. I know of one instance whiere 4 
contract was in existence to transport the mail from Price, 
Utah, to Uinta Basin, a distance of some 130 or 140 miles over 
the mountains. Owing to the tremendous development of the 
parcel post, and the contractor being compelled to haul coal aid 
lumber and everything else carried by the parcel post, he lost 
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perhaps $25,000 to $50,000. He carried out his contract, as he 
should have done, as any honorable man would have done. He 
can not be reimbursed. I know of many cases parallel to that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, Congress 
passed a law to reimburse those who sustained losses by reason 
of the war. This man’s contract expired one day too soon. If 
it had run°one day longer, the Post Office Department could 
have reimbursed him, and wonld have done so. He labored 
under exactly the same disadvantages the other people did who 
have been paid. It seems to me to be unfair; of course, I do 
not mean to apply that to the Senator from Utah. It seems 
that the Government should not refuse to pay a man who suf- 
fered loss by reason of the Government making changes in con- 
ditions which existed at the time when the contractor entered 
into a contract. If it were a private party, nobody would con- 
tend that the contractor could not have gone into a court of 
equity and had redress. 

Mr. KING. What change did the Government cause by 
its act? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Government entered into a war. The 
Government located a cantonment at Little Rock, where 70,000 
soldiers were trained, and cost this man this amount of money 
more than it would have cost him if the conditions had re- 
mained the same as they were when he entered into the con- 
tract. 

Mr. KING, 
mail? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Of course, by reason of the Government 
changing its relations and locating a cantonment there, and 
destroying this man’s whole life savings. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me the Government ought to make 
provision to take care of that case as well as others of the 
character to which I have referred. As the Senator knows, 
many people had contracts to construct buildings and because of 
the war coming on prices went up and they lost money in the 
construction of buildings and in the execution of their contracts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, we took care 
of that class of people who had contracts to erect buildings for 
the Government. We relieved everybody whose conditions were 
changed by reason of the Government entering into war and 
the tremendous increase in the cost of materials. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the consideration of the 
bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Reapina CrerK. A bill (H. R. 9013) for the appoint- 
ment of additional district judges for certain courts of the 
United States, to provide for annual conferences of certain 
judges of the United States courts, to authorize the designation, 
assignment, and appointment of judges outside their districts, 
and for other purposes. ‘ 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has 
withdrawn his objection and it will take but a moment to pass 
the bill. Will the Senator from Iowa yield a moment for that 
purpose? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for that purpose. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 

sider the bill which had been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment in line 6 to strike out “ $25,824.77 ” 
and insert “ $15,048.52,” so as to make the bill read: 
_ Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to’ pay to H. L. McFarlin, of the 
county of Pulaski and State of Arkansas, the sum of $15,048.52 in 
full compensation for loss and damage suffered by the said H. L. Me- 
— ae his contract for transporting United States mail at Little 
LOCK, AIK, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

KATE CANNIFF, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the bill next on the 
calendar is an exceedingly meritorious one and has been pend- 
ing a long time. I ask the Senator from Iowa if he will not 
periuit it to be considered? 

Mr. CUMMINS, Will it lead to any debate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. If it does, I shall withdraw 
the request. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 289) for the relief of 
Kate Canniff, which was read as follows: 


} Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
$1 y, authorized and directed to pay to Kate Canniff the sum of 
*io45, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


That is to say, he was compelled to carry more 
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in full Pinfuries Ap for the death of her husband, James Canniff, who 
u 


received injuries April 15, 1901, while in the service of the United 
States on the lighthouse tender Haze, and as a result of which he died 
on October 20, 1909, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 4me, 
and passed. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9103) for the appointment of addi- 
tional district judges for certain courts of the United States, 
to provide for annual conferences of certain judges of the United 
States courts, to authorize the designation, assignment, and ap- 
pointment of judges outside their districts, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, when I suspended discussion 
of the bill 6n account of the recess on the last day the Senate 
was in session, last Friday, I had to some extent gone into de- 
tail with reference to the condition of the dockets in the various 
Federal courts. I wish to recall what was then said and to 
repeat for the sake of clarity some things that were said at 
that time. 

There is said to be congestion in the docket of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The report of the Attorney General, 
filed for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, shows the condi- 
tion of the dockets of the several courts to be as I shall now 
state it: 

SUPREME COURT. 


Cases and other proceedings docketed for the fiscal year 1921_____. 565 
Cases and other proceedings pending at the close of the year_.____ 367 
Cases and other proceedings disposed of__....--_...-___---__--- 608 


The report shows that about one-half of these are disposed of 
without opinions, being applications for certiorari, dismissed 
without argument, and cases dismissed on motion. 

The number of cases actually considered by the court was 
574, of which 227 were argued orally and 347 submitted on 
printed arguments; 47 cases were settled by the parties and 
dismissed without a hearing; 230 cases were denial of petitions 
for writs of certiorari. There was, then, less than 300 cases 
argued and in which opinions were filed, or about 35 cases to 
each of the nine judges of the court. This is approximately a 
correct statement of the work of the Supreme Court for one 
year. 

Circuit courts of appeals. 


| Number 


‘ Cases de-| of cases 

Circuit. a termined, | pending 

| ofjudges. |" i971. "| June 30, 

| } 1921. 

MAR FP dase Je Bl, es 3 | 52 | 37 
bs éa decide ake damkhancdemens Meannthocalidassda 4 268 | 122 
I le 3 124 | 98 
ts: dng cackbenaddeinecs céndusiantsauclenen eanwhes 3 90 34 
eis ouadatteteudsn<diaecdbeceeeiuenl tewdas 3 | 176 | aR 
oie. Jebel thes sic adud agnatdneddhacdd ala 3 155 | 79 
 cnshccsdbnbughdvinetbedcudgubevuchoaadsshes 5 132 125 
NT RE en ae eae a wala 5 203 | 240 
Ws ddigetlet catsddcaduitdaduntsavecspsereedesuuens 4 172 121 
ee iaatditts dtchcd a cdaneaddanctiatdatna sen catens 35 1,372 oH 


From the tabulated statement just read it appears that the 
average for each judge in all the circuits was 42 cases deter 
mined in 1921. The three judges in the first circuit only de 
termined 17 cases each. The highest in any circuit was in the 
second circuit, where 67 cases were determined by each judge. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Did I understand the Senator to say that in 
the first circuit the judges determined only 17 cases each? 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator understood me correctly. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that in the Massachusetts circuit? 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is the first circuit, which consists of 
the States of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Maine, four States. 

While all the judges hear the arguments made, only one writes 
the opinion in the case. 


Mr. BORAH. Is that the circuit in which the judges deter- 


mined 17 cases apiece? 


Mr. SHIELDS. 
Mr. BORAH. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 
Mr. CUMMINS. 
Mr. SHIELDS. 


It is. 
That is the first circuit? 
It is the first circuit. 
Mr. President— 
I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 





Mr. CUMMINS. Can the Senator from Tennessee give the 
Senate any information with regard to the amount of time the 
circuit, judges sat in the district courts during the last year? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I can not. There was no evidence produced 
with reference to that. But Senators, as lawyers of experi- 
ence in all the courts, State and Federal, can very readily see 
that those judges, if industrious and holding court in reason- 
able hours, could have disposed of those cases in about two 


while I know that the circuit judges have in many imstances 
held the district courts in their circuits, I do not know to what 
extent that has been done heretofore. I hoped the Senator from 
Tennessee in commenting upon the alleged idleness of the cir- 
cuit judges had some information upon that subject. 

Mr. SHLELDS. The statistics are taken from the report of 
the Attorney General made in pursuance ef an act of ‘Congress 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and filed Jast December. 
The report is correborated by other statistics, and I enn not 
imagine that there is any doubt that the statements I have made 
are facts and are correct. I repeat, that as lawyers of experi- 
ence and observation, Senators know that the general run of hiti- 
gation is much the Same year in wnd year out, and exeept in cer- 
tain States which have certain classes of litigation the cases 
are of about the same degree of difficulty and require some- 
thing like the same amount of time, and a mere statement of 
the number of cases tried by a court is very good evidence of 
whether that court is industrious and competent to discharge 
the duties incumbent upon the judges. 

CUMMINS. I have no reason to doubt the statistics 
which are now being given by the Senator from Tennessee, but 
if it be true that circuit judges in many imstances did hold dis- 
trict courts and notwithstanding their work upon the district 
bench the number of cases now appearing to be pending upon 
the district dockets would indicate the great need of some addi- 
tional judicial force. I knew of many imstances, and so does 
the Senator from Tennessee, in which the district judges have 
ibeen called in to sit wpon the circuit court of appeals. That is 
a very common thing at least throughout the western country, 
and it is also a very common thing for the circuit judges to 
hold the district courts. That is true, and I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has information of that kind lately re- 


one of the circuit judges ef the seventh circuit. 

Mr. SHIELDS. When the circuit courts of appeals were first 
established there were not three circuit judges who were au- 
thorized by statute to sit in and hold these courts in the several 


until another circuit judge was created, when the court was 
eomposed of three circuit judges and district judges were no 
longer needed. They ought to be allowed to continue their 
work in their district courts. I do know, however, that as a 
matter ef courtesy, and, perhaps, as a compliment, district 
judges were called in and sat in this intermediate appellate 


fer to sit in the intermediate appellate court, the circuit court 
of appeals, much more than do the judges of that court like 
to sit in the district courts and try jury cases, chiefly in these 
days criminal cases, for the district courts now are largely potice 


side in those courts and dispose of that class of business. It 
becomes rather menotonous. 

Whether or not the three circuit judges of the first circuit 
have aided the district judges, I do not know; but judging by 
the number of cases in the district court of Massachusetts— 
and for that district relief is asked in this bill; in fact, it is 
asked that two additional district judges be provided for the 
district—I would think that the circuit judges are not doing 
much district court work in the first circuit. However, at the 
proper time, Mr. President, I shall offer an amendment that they 
be required to serve in the district courts and to assist the 
district judge of Massachusetts, that being the only decket 
that is claimed to be congested im the circuit, in disposing of 
the cases there pending; for upon the face of the record they 
have an abundance of time to do so. The adoption ef such an 
amendment would save the creation of two additional district 
judges for that State, whe are proposed to be created by the 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator once more 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 


that has been laid before the committee furnish, any informa- 
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tion with regard to the work of the circuit judges of the first 
circuit, but I do know one of the judges of that circuit. | 
know Judge George W. Anderson. He was appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson while a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. I know that while he held that position he was a 
most industrious man, and I can not conceive that Judge An- 
derson, whatever one may think of his general views on other 
subjects, failed to employ all his time in the work which de. 
volved upon him by reason of his appointment as Circuit judge. 
I feel that I ought toe say that much, because I know the man 
well and I know that he is a man of the most industrious dis- 
position and werks as diligently as any man could. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I am glad to know that there 
is a circuit judge in that circuit who is ‘so industrious and 
capable, because the district court may need him. He is the 
sort of man who ought to be assigned to that district to clean 
up the docket. It is apparent that the present district judge 
there is not doing a great deal, judging from the number of 
cases which have been tried. 

However, I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa this question: 
Upen the face of this record, showing that the court of the 
first cireuit, comprising three judges, only tried 52 eases in a 
year and left pending at the end ef the year 37 cases, does it 
appear that they are doing their full duty? If they were indus- 
trious, would they not have cleared their docket before they 
went imto the district courts, and was it not their duty to 
do so? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know. I could only answer that 
question after we had all the information with regard to the 
character of the cases. I know that in the circuit court of 
appeals in the first circuit there has been .a great deal of liti- 
gation of a very important character; I know that that court 
has consumed a great deal of time in hearing preliminary 
motions and in reviewing imjunctions and matters of that 
sort; and I suppose that such work would not appear upon the 
table which the Senator from Tennessee is presenting. I am 
not able to answer from any personal knowledge of the 
situation. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I do not know any of the 
judges in Massachusetts or in the first judicial circuit; I pre- 
sume they are all capable, honest, and eompetent men, and | 
am not making any personal criticism of them; but wpon the face 
of this record, that three judges tried only 52 cases a year and 
at the end of that year left 37 cases yet pending, I can not be- 
lieve that they have been very industrious. 

As to the magnitude of the cases, I desire ‘to say there is no 
great difference im that respect. It will be found that every 
docket contains some small cases and some large cases, some 
criminal cases, and some civil cases, thowgh I will say that the 
statistics here shew, I believe, that only two of these cases were 
criminal cases. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How can a judge be honest if he does not 
give his time and his abilities to the transaction of the business 
er the perfermance of the duties for which he is appointed’? | 
can not understand how the Senator from Tennessee can draw 
the conclusion he does without at the same time impeaching the 
honesty of our circuit judges—not their honesty in the sense of 
being unduly influenced in any respect, but their honesty in re- 
spect of rendering the service for whieh they were appointed. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The only way I can answer the Senator is 
that the cold facts are against these judges. We know that some 
of the Federal judges de not hold court more than three hour's 
a day. I understood the chitirman of the committee, while we 
had this matter under investigation in the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to say that the judges in the District of Columbia 
only sat about three or three and a half hours a day. I de not 
know anything about that personally. * 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in contrast with what tle 
Senator has said, that the judges referred to by him in Massa- 
chusetts disposed of onby 52 cases, I believe, in a year——— 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to say that I telegraphed the at- 
torney general of North Carolina asking him how many cases tlie 
Supreme Court of North Carolina disposed of in a year. He has 
replied to me by telegram stating that the cases disposed of by 
the supreme court annually are 950 in number. Those cases, 
furthermore, involve the writing of opinions. I hardly presume 
that the judges who disposed of only 52 cases a year wrote 
opinions in all of those cases. 

Mr. SHIELDS. How many judges of that court are there? 

Mr. OVERMAN. There are five judges. 

Mr. SHTELDS. So that the total represents nearly 200 cases 
apiece? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. I may say that the superior court 
judges disposed ef 9,000 cases, according to the information 
furnished by the attorney general of the State, 













CUMMINS. I ask for information entirely, because 






































I refer to a communication which I am told he has frem 










In that condition, district judges were generally desig- 
I know that was the case in the circuit where I resided 













I think they liked to do that. The district judges pre- 










It is not very pleasant, as a rule, for a lawyer to pre- 






























CUMMINS. I. do net possess, nor does the testimony 
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Mr. SHIELDS. 
Mr. OVERMAN. 
vurt judges. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly, Mr. President, in view of the facts 
there should not be created two additional judges for the dis- 
trict of Massachusetts until we have further evidence of the 
necessity of the Government going to that expense, Provision 
for those two judges can well-be stricken from the bill, and a 
separate bill, when all the facts appear, may be introduced and 
passed, if required, to relieve any emergency existing in that 
listrict. 

» Dee I will take up the situation in other circuits, The 
average of the cases determined in the circuit courts of appeals 
chows that the judges in most of those courts are practically 
doing nothing, and in such circuits they could be assigned to the 
trial of cases in the district courts. I say they are doing nothing 
upon the presumption that before they should go into the district 
courts they would clean their own dockets, but in each circuit it 
appears that at the end of the fiscal year they leave almost as 
many cases pending as were tried during the year. It is their 
first duty to try the cases on their own dockets; and they gen- 
erally do it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I leave that controversy be- 
tween the Senator from Tennessee and the Senator from North 
Carolina, who proposed the addition of one cireuit judge to the 
fourth cireuit. If the circuit judges are doing nothing or prac- 
tically nothing, as the Senator indicates, he ought to direct his 
criticisms, among other things, to that part of the bill which 
provides for the appointment of an additional circuit judge in 
the fourth circuit. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I am not discriminating in 
favor of any circuit or any district. I think this is the worst 
case of logrolling of any legislation that has ever come before 
the United States Senate since I have been a Member of it. I 
think the entire bill ought to be defeated. I think its enactment 
will be a judicial and legislative scandal. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the Senator’s evidence of logrolling? 
Was there any logrolling before the committee? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Oh, I have no specific evidence except the 
manner in which the judgeships were distributed among the 
members of the Judiciary Committee having under consideration 
the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
beginning, does not meet my personal view entirely, yet the 
distribution was made with fair regard to the showing made 
hefore the committee, and that showing was exactly the show- 
ing which the Senater from Tennessee is now presenting, 
namely, the report of the Attorney General for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator must admit, though, that the 
facts to which I am now calling attention were not called to 
the attention of the committee or discussed when we had this 
bill before us. 

Mr. CUMMINS. When the Senator speaks of logrolling he 
ought to remember that at least a majority of the members of 
the Judiciary Committee do not secure additional judges for 
their States. Here is the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], 
Who is a member of the Judiciary Committee, and lives in the 
Western district of that State. No additional judge was given 
to that district, although the showing in behalf of the western 
district of Missouri would probably put that district in the 
cilegory of districts needing additional judicial force. 

M And I think ahead of the eastern district, 


Those are the trial judges? 
They are the trial judges, the superior 
ch 


The Senator can not be serious about that. 
I am making no charge against any Senator. 


ir. SHIELDS. 
for which a judge was provided. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Very likely. I am not disputing that; but 
far as the committee dividing these judges among the dis- 
tricts represented upon the Judiciary Committee is concerned, 
that is a suggestion which I am sure the Senator from Ten- 
hessee, upon reflection, will reeall. 
Mr. SHIELDS. No; I do not recall the facts, but I do dis- 
claim any charge— 
Mr. CUMMINS. 
Mr. SHIELDS. 
Tose to his feet. I expressly said that I did not make any 
Charge against any Senator.» 
Mr. CUMMINS. Then there was no logrolling, so far as I 
KHOW, 


Mr. FLETCHER, 


sO 





I mean, the Senator will disclaim it. 
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disposed of, and the business there is more congested, than in 
States where the committee has given twe judges, and it has 
refused te give one to the southern district of Florida. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, we will come to these dis- 
triects later. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That shows that there was no legrolling in 
the committee, because the State of Massachusetts, to which 
the Senator from Florida undoubtedly refers, ias no member 
upon the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr, SHIELDS. Perhaps that is why it did not get a judge 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the State of Massachusetts did get twe 
judges, without any membership upon the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was simply answering the suggestion of 
the Senator from Iowa that these judges were distributed ac- 
cording to the business and the needs, as shown by the table to 
which the Senator from Tennessee has referred. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There was a difference of opinion among 
the members of the Judiciary Committee with regard to this 
distribution—the Senator from Florida knows that—and the 
distribution was made according to the views of the majority 
of that committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 


| Since the Missouri situation has been drawn in question, per- 


mit me to say that the position I took with the committee was 
that undoubtedly there was an imperative need for two addi- 
tional judges in Missouri. I pressed that on the committee, but 
I was informed that the subcommittee had determined that 
they could give only one judge to the State. They were trying 
to cut the number of judges just as closely as they could. I 
was then asked whether my preference was to have a judge 
for the western or for the eastern district, and I made the sug- 
gestion that the judge be appointed from the western district, 


| Where I thought the business was more rapidly inereasing, but 


that the bill be so drawn that he could be assigned to either 
district. I thought that was settled when I went away, but 


| something happened, and the judge was named from the eastern 


district, and nothing was done for the western district. 

If the Senator will pardon just one further word, I know 
from personal investigation now, much better than I did when 
I was talking with the committee, the condition of the dockets 
in both the eastern and the western districts. It is now prac- 


| tically impossible to secure the trial of an important civil suit 
| in either district until after a very long delay, and the courts 


The distribution of judges, as I said in the | 


; accumulating. 


|; Years to get their business wound up. 


are getting behind more and more in their business. The judge 
of the eastern district is worked to the point where he is threat- 
ened with a serious break in his health, and the business is still 
The judge in the western district, I think, is not 
suffering any break of his health, but if he keeps on under the 
stress that he is under at present,nobody can tell when it will 
happen. I have taken pains to investigate this matter by talk- 
ing with leading members of the bar, men who have consider- 
able business in the Federal courts. There is no question but 
that in the State of Missouri there is an imperative need for two 
judges, but I want, and the people of Missouri want, two men 
who live in Missouri appointed te those places. 

We do not want somebody sent in there who lives a thousand 
miles away to start holding court, and then have somebody else 
sent in from some other place, and have the lawyers chasing 
them all over the United States after that for three or four 
That phase of this bill 
I do not like. There may be, and I think the Senator is making 
a very strong showing that there are, places where they do not 
need judges; but they do need them in the State of Missouri, and 
they need them very badly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I have given this statement of 


| the condition of the dockets of the various circuit courts of 
appeals to show that the 33 judges holding them can not, in the 


I had already done that, before the Senator | 


Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- | 


ator that whereas with reference to the State of Missouri the | 


eastern district of Missouri dees get an additional judge, and 
Jam not saying but that it is entitled to it, I do say that the 
committee has utterly failed to distribute these judges accord- 
ing lo the state of the business in the different districts. There 
ire ore cases pending in the southern district of Florida un- 





nature of things, be very busy. Some of these circuits have 
more business than others; but the dockets show that in at 
least half of them the judges can not possibly be occupied half 
of their time in disposing of the business in their courts, and 
that they ought to be required to relieve congestion wherever it 
may exist in the district courts. It is my opinion that if they 
would not only try the cases which the report of the Attorney 
General shows were determined during the year, but would also 
try those that were held over undetermined, they could dispose 
of all of the docket within six months. There is a provision now 
for them to be assigned to the district courts, to relieve the dis- 
trict judges; but it should be made imperative, and not volun- 


tary, as it now is. 
I will now go to the district courts of the United States: 
Cases pending in the district courts June 30, 1921, as shown 
by the annual report of the Attorney General for the fiscal year 
1921, pages 150 and 151, nominally aggregate 142,402; but in 
this aggregate are included 37,541 bankrupt cases, which will be 
disposed of by the referees in bankruptcy, 27,580 draft cases, 
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which the witnesses appearing before the Committee on the 
Judiciary showed would never be tried, but would have to be 
dismissed for want of evidence and other causes, and 4,643 civil 
cases between corporations and individuals, which have been on 
the dockets for more than five years without any order being 
made in them, and are evidently dead cases, never to be tried. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. At this point I should like to make one ob- 
servation to the Senator from Tennessee, and that is with regard 
to the bankruptcy cases. The Senator from Tennessee assumes 
that the bankruptcy cases do not and ought not to consume any 
considerable time on 
this question: 

The district judge appoints the receivers, the trustees, and 
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the part of the district judges. I ask him | 


the referees in bankruptcy, and he must in most instances fix | 


their fees. I venture to say that if the district judges had 
the time to consider those matters properly and review the ac- 


counts of receivers and trustees and referees, we would save | 
every year more than the entire salaries, with incidental ex- | 


penses, entailed by the addition of 19 additional judges. As the 
Senator from Tennessee knows, it has become well-nigh a 
scandal that the judges of the district courts are not able to 
review or consider properly the bankruptcy proceedings, and 
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That appears to have been fairly good work, though not 
nearly as much as the State courts do; but let us look at the 
manner in which those cases were disposed of. 

Of these cases, a large number were disposed of without 
trial, as follows: 

CIVIL CASES, 














Diogenes: we Ghecekiieed®. 4... ea ae 1,431 
CIO ss Acid anias Kittin de abe sided dee 374 
aso ehe-setnse Gemeente tee eee eee Cavtechen-ondin 1, 805 
EE 
CRIMINAL CASES. 

Be ON saan cuneate diate i at cite oe 10, 461 
Dismissed on motion and demurrer__......-._-..-.-_.______ 1,617 
CII Oe no i cee he hee ei ee a eee 28, 536 
ital na cinssiteed tabisiieanatipanetaalardbtientintsh cain 40, 614 
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OTHER CIVIL CASES. 
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== 
SRS CRT ORR, TE SIE incre in echnitetianiiameneneiae 70, 486 
Total cases disposed without tréal.... ou. otk enwe wea §2, 772 
17, 714 


the Judiciary Committee has just considered a bill which is in- | 


tended to correct some of these evils and abuses. While I have 
no special knowledge upon the subject, my general observation 
leads me to believe that the exorbitant amounts paid to trustees 
and receivers and referees could be se pruned that the people 
who are involved in these unfortunate cases would receive a 
benefit every year of more than the entire amount that these 
additional judges would require for compensation and for in- 
cidental expenses. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 
there is a scandal in regard to these cases. 
formation. 
ney General’s reports all separates the bankruptcy cases from 
other cases, and treats them as unlitigated cases to be disposed 
of by the referees; and the statement of the Senator now is the 
first contention that such was not the fact that I have heard in 
the four or five months we have been considering this bill. 

The Senator has forgotten that the creditors meet and elect 
the trustees. The district judge has nothing to do with that. 
As I understand the bankrupt act—it has been a good while 
since I have had anything to do with it 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am going to ask the Senator to let me 
finish my tabulated statement, so that I can present this matter 
in an intelligent manner, and so that Senators can see that 
there is trouble in the district courts of the United States that 
does not demand so much additional judges as it demands more 
work by those who are now in office. 

Judging by everything in this record, the Senator is mis- 
taken about these bankruptcy cases. They require hardly any 
attention whatever from the district judge, and are so treated 
throughout the hearings in this matter. 

I will give a tabulated statement of these cases, as shown by 
the report of the Attorney General: 


The Senator bas asserted that I know that 
I have no such in- 











to Be | ee ee eee Selassie tail oeeietaieaciaal dekstes 57, 112 
Ee IR, i cilia. cheated eccctnns wt ca ids elias in disse bi 9, 728 
ae. eee apuiieinninainniiciaa 37, 341 
Other cases_- os cat ha laacashiniiis actin alcatel Seth aa i dallas Saeed atti ceedassaseice tahini 38, 221 

IE oni ciicin-cinqpecicniaiiiattitaeseaihigipstates canal etipeasiieitltiniiliines tite iaih anteiiie incall 142, 402 

From this total deduct cases that will not be tried: 

Pienemann de eis ted tne adh oon as ase teia gh ta ade tite 87, 341 
Dealt CAGM.....ncmacccapustaccaniunbneidnioteetadlindigbadad 27, 580 
tC 6.  . l ae  a eevee eeee anam 4, 6435 

TID ai ie en ici icsttis nip ta tie tite entangle inne cpteesionetsthectshy idlainsaneiltnebianeh Mataiche 69, 564 


Leaving upon the dockets of the United States district courts 
June 30, 1921, cases to the number of 72,838. 

There are 86 Federal districts, in all of which courts are 
established, and there are 106 district judges, who should have 
the assistance of not less than 15 of the judges of the cricuit 
courts of appeals in the trial and disposition of the cases pend- 
ing in the district courts. 

The report of the Attorney General, pages 150 and 151, fur- 
ther shows that during the fiscal year 1921 cases were finally 
disposed of in the district courts as follows. 

[ ask attention to this, for it shows the work of the judges, 
the cases tried and disposed of, much more clearly than a report 
of causes pending on the dockets would: 


Civil eases of the Ditted Gentiiin oe dt cen tc dsedéuwinbce 6, 801 
Criminal cages) of the: HlteG GReGOR iirc ciintiincS ccd itens) 47, 299 


Other civil cases—that is, between private parties__.._..___-_ 16, 886 
Total determined by all the United States district courts 
COR Recel PERS DE isc dct ce antnsticindnma nde 70, 486 


But few of these cases were submitted to juries. The report 


shows as follows: 


Civil. cages trie® by Jerlt6.56 nwa inn cess ce cnn edn eects 470 
COMDIEGA G0068 GEIGER BG DUI ncn neces etonckineananncantn 6, 523 
ON shai cbimebdictiigcsfelte isin co ecibiebisah dla kates dean Aen - 6, 993 


Of course, every lawyer knows that there are cases in the 
district courts which the judge tries without a jury and which 
often consume more time than jury cases; but when you look 
at these figures you see that there were very few of those, from 
other statements here. 

It thus appears that less than two-sevenths of the cases dis- 


| posed of during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, were tried 


The evidence on the hearings and from the Attor- | 


by the judges, and less than 10 per cent of them were jury 
cases. 

Those figures are astonishing, and yet that is what the official 
report of the Attorney General shows beyond question. 

It also appears that the 106 district judges, aided by at least 


| 15 of the judges of the Circuit Court of Appeals—I am allowing 


| 6,993 of them were jury cases. 


that some of them did district court work without knowing it— 
only tried during the fiscal year of 1921, 17,714 cases, and only 
That is well worth repeating. 
There are 106 district judges, and taking it for granted they 
were aided by 15 circuit judges, they only tried, on the average, 
about 100 cases each. Congress should know the reasons for 
this bad showing and who is responsible for it before passing 
this bill creating a swarm of additional judges, adding greatly 
to the expenses of the Government and the burden of taxation 
under which the people of the United States are now staggering, 
and especially when it is admitted by the Attorney General 
and the commission he appointed to investigate the condition 


| of the dockets of the district courts that the present alleged 





congestion is temporary and will largely pass away in three or 
four years. It must be remembered that the judges proposed 
to be provided for will be appointed for life—say, on the average 
for 20 years—while the emergency will not last one-fourth of 
that period of time. 

We have no evidence or detailed statement of the nature and 
character of the 142,402 cases, less 68,984 bankrupt, draft, and 
dead cases, which, deducted from the gross aggregate, leaves 
73,418 pending on the dockets of the district courts June 39, 
1921, as shown by the report of the Attorney General, and it 
would have been almost impossible for the Department of Jus- 
tice to have ascertained and furnished such information. It is 
reasonable to assume that the cases that were pending June 30. 
1920, were first tried and disposed of, and that the majority of 
the cases pending June 30, 1921, were new cases brought and 
docketed during the fiscal year of 1921. There is, however, 10 
evidence upon this subject, and it is impossible to state how 
many of the pending cases are old cases and how many of them 
are new cases or anything about their character. 

It is also fair to assume that the cases brought in the fiscal 
year 1921 were of the same character as those disposed of dur- 
ing that fiscal year and that the same percentage of them were, 
or will be, nol-prossed, dismissed voluntarily and upon motion 
and demurrer, and went off on pleas of guilty. We can only 
judge the pending cases by those that have been disposed of. 
They must be of the same character. There is no evidence that 
the pending cases are in anywise different from those of ‘the 
previous year or that the frivolous and weak cases were weeded 
out and only those calling for jury trials or a substantial con- 
sumption of time were retained. The cases were coming in 
every day to the end of the fiscal year. There may not be so 
many of them to be dismissed summarily, but, judging by the 
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sercentage above shown, certainly one-half of them wowld go | 


off without trial. However this may be, the bad showing of the 
work of the district judges in the trial and disposition of liti- 
cated cases during the fiscal year ending 1920 is pertinent in 
the inquiry whether or not the alleged congestion is the fault 
of the judges or of increased litigation. 

If the character of the cases pending June 30, 1921, for trial 
is the same as those disposed 6f during the previous year, there 
would be only about 200 cases for each of the 120 judges to try, 
or if they are only half as frivolous as those of the previous year 


| three 


there would be about 400 for each judge, not counting the 20 or | 


25 judges proposed to be created by this bill. 
This record of the work of the Federal judges contpares véry 


. 


imfavorably with the work of the judges of the State courts. | 


eir offices during good behavior, which ordinarily means for 
e. and the State judges as a rule hold theirs for a term of 
veurs and are elected and responsible to the people, and are 
more diligent and effective, is the subject of a most pertinent 
inquiry, and in considering this legislation should not be over- 
looked. I have not statistics of the number of cases disposed 
of in a year from all the States, but I have some from Ten- 
nessee, Which I have no doubt are a fair average. I will give 
those of the docket of 1921 of the supreme court, the court of 
last resort; the court of civil appeal, an intermediate appel- 
late court; and the chancery courts, courts of equity jurisdic- 
tion: eireuit courts, which are courts of common-law jurisdic- 


ult 
Whether it grows out of the fact that the Federal judges hold 
th 
lif 


tion; and criminal courts of the four largest counties of 
Tennessee : 
Cases. 

Supreme Court of Tennessee (5 judges), annual docket____ 900 to 1,000 
Court of civil appeals (5 judges), annual docket--_-.....-..--. 800 
Nashville courts : 

Ce io tia sa arta un cert cal enagnpeagsennigyeer aia anetaa 2, 7155 

Chantety GiGSt (P FeRge) «ae were. Sear ctasseton ccsese seca 855 

Crimiste) court 42: FUGG00 cite iit sti 5 Ee 1, 63 
Memphis courts: 

CPT SU ID sings esther ehge nt Ben eoeine Sears 1, 515 

Cirewit COUPE tS Fee) ois Been ks tn ct ee ends 8, 882 

Chanvery Gourd. Gb JRRSCS) qm sisi ett eerie aeeua 1, 400 
Knoxville courts: 

CRRA HOGEG TE TOUT eeancce cc ete Boece se 1, 200 

Cireuit edurt (1. JRGG6) 2.200 de es Senn s, 741 

Chances7: GOunt, (61 JUEGO) cansdasccwentiinsiiadwntsnssswedan 661 
Chattanooga courts: 

Crimmmel- ogee U2 - Sie) toes oe ee 1, 893 

Cirevit court (1 judge) ..cca<<seressstec. cgi nse ewes 968 

Chancery: 008. Gi SORCO aise oss ee io oo ieee esses. 616 


Each of those courts is for only one county, the county in 
which each of those cities is situated. 

An analysis of these statistics will show that the judges of 
these courts upon an average try and determine, respectively, 


each year twice as many cases, and in several instances four | 


times as many as are tried by the Supreme Court, the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals, and the District Courts of the United States ; 
and from long observation as a lawyer practicing in some of 
these courts and as a member of the Supreme Court of that 
State, I assert that these judges consider and decide the cases 
coming before them as carefully and as correctly as the judges 
of the Federal courts. The conclusion is inevitable that there 
is something wrong in the organization of the Federal courts 
that produces the alleged congestion supposed to exist in their 
dockets, and with a few notable exceptions, it is not additional 
judges that the prompt dispatch of business in those courts 
requires and imperatively demands. 

Now, as to the various districts provided for and the neces- 
sity of creating the judges that are asked for them, I will call 
attention to statistics and discuss them when we take up each 
particular case. At this time I only wished to go into the 
general principles and facts that affect the whole bill. 

Mr. President, in discussing the bill and the one upon the 
Same subject which was first introduced in the Senate, I re- 
ferred to the origin of the bill and those supporting it, and my 
Statements were challenged. I did not have the time then to 
refer to the evidence upon the subject, but I wish now briefly 
to do so. I will do so without comment unless comment is 
provoked. 

[ now read from the report of the Attorney General for the 
fiscal year 1921, page 3: 

FEDERAL JUDGES AT LARGB. 


ingestion in the Fedéral courts, due to the ordinary increase of 
Population and the development of commercial and industrial America, 


c 


Jas been an ever-increasing weakness in the machinery of Federal 
justice, It is no uncommon thing for a district court docket to be 
oo Six months to two years ih arrears. This, of course, méans Ildss 
0 


evidence, death of witnesses, défeat of justice, and expense to the 
taxpayers. Many criminal cases can never be tried. Large business 
interests lose heavily through delay. 

In those districts where congestion is of a permanent nature, I 
hive been willing to recommend additional fadges to be -permanéntly 
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assigned. Recently, however, this congestion became so serious as to 
demand immediate relief, which could not be secured by the creation 
ef permanently assigned judges without a great burden upon the 
Treasury, as in my opinion at least 80 judges would be necessary if 
permanently assigned. I therefore created a voluntary commission of 
Federal judges (Hon. John BH. Sater, of Ohio; Hon. W. I. 
Grubb, of Alabama; and Hon. John C. Pollock, of Kansas) and two 
United States attorneys (Col. William Hayward, of New York City, 
and Mr. Charles F. Clyne, of Chicago), with George E. Strong, an 
attorney of the Department of Justice, to assist them. With their 
cooperation and valuable «assistance, together with suggestions by the 
Chief Justice of the United States and cthers, I decided upon a plan 
which was submifted to the Congress. I reported that there is a 
generally congested condition In the Federal dockets throughout the 
United States; that there were as many as 5,000 to 20,000 cases 
pending and undisposed of In a single district on July 1, 1921. This 
congestion is due to the natural growth of the country, but is tem- 
porarily aggravated by legislation of Congress increasing the Jurisdic- 
tién of the Federal courts, by war legislation, shipping and railroad 
gpevations on the civil docket, and prohibition, selective service, and 
the narcotic law on the criminal docket. It is thought that the gen- 
erally congested condition throughout the United States, due to these 
new laws and temporary war conditions, will show a decrease after a 
few years. Hence, an elastic method of relieving this congestion would 
be the most efficiént and least expensive one. 

As the reeonstruction period passes and the people become adjusted 
to the new conditions, there will be, in my judgment, less violation of 
the national | teow nee and other Federal police laws. Then, too, as 
the States enforce these laws there will be relief for the Federal courts. 

For the above reasons and because of the necessity for economy we 


contined our recOmmendations to an elastic method of handling the 
generally congested condition of the United States courts. We believed 
that immediate temporary relief was necessary.» In those districts 


where congestion is permanent and due to normal growth of business 
there should be additional judges, but in many districts the congestion 
is but temporary and can be relfeved by the use of a judge at 
who will assist in clearing the docket and then proceed to another 
district. 

The commission, therefore, in cooperation with the Chief Justice of 
the United States and myself, has recommended 18 Federal judges at 
large, 2 to be appointed in each judicial circuit. These judges are to 
be assigned as needed. As this is an emergency, I trust that Congress 
will pass the necessary legislation as soon as possible. Federal judges 
at large will permit elasticity in the Federal judicial system and econ- 
omy in the handling of temporarily congested dockets. It will en 
courage uniformity in judicial procedure and prompt expedition of 
business, for as these judges render services when necessary in any 
district where assigned, they will receive and carry with them the 
beneficial practices of each district and thereby become familiar with 
reforms and improvement in practices. 


I had really overlooked that. I 
general reform bill. 


did not know this was a 


This department, with the approval of the commission, further recom- 
mended an annual meeting of judges from each circuit to consider ways 
and means of improving Federal procedure and handling congestion 
as it may arise. Justice can not be measured in dollars and cents— 

sut the fines which will be imposed ere, in the opinion of the 
Attorney General, ample to meet the cost of the increased num- 
ber of judges, the Attorney General overlooking the fact that 
the cases would be tried by some judge and, of course, the 
same fines would come. ' 

While the Attorney General has dealt in general statements— 
and the record shows that he is mistaken in many particulars— 
that shows how the bill originated. 

Hon. William H. Taft, Chief Justice, appeared also before 
the Committee on the Judiciary on October 5, 1921, and made 
a statement concerning this bill. I read from that statement: 


One of the difficulties of the achievement of dispatch of business— 


I said “ this bill.” I mean the bill first introduced providing 
for the flying squadron of judges from the Nation at large and 
for the conferences in which the Attorney General was to par- 
ticipate. 

One of the difficulties of the achievement of the dispatch of business 
has been the variation of conditions in the different districts and 
circuits. In some places there would be a judge who had but half his 
time occupied; in another place there would be a judge who would be 
overwhelmed with work. ‘This bill introduces a reasonable system of 
watching and supervising conditions by the judges of the courts of 


appeals, with a view to having them get at the actual facts as to 
where the arrears are. Yeu gentlemen are all familiar with the fact 
that dockets are quite misleading in the number of cases that they 


seem to show. There is a lot of stuffing in the docket. Many of the 
cases ought to be dismissed. 


Again he said: 


The principle of this bill with respect to the use of the increase of 
the judges by 18 is the executive principle of having some head to 
apply the judicial force at the strategical peints where the arrears 
rave so increased that it needs a mass of judges to get rid of them. 

It is proposed that there shall meet, at any time of the year—but 
it is suggested that it shall be in the fall, a week before the Supreme 
Court meets in Washington—a council or committee of the nine senior 
judges, one from each circuit, and the Chief Justice, together with the 
Attorney General; that each member of the committee is to bring 
what he ought to know, namely, the condition of his circuit acquired 
from the reports required to be filed with him by the district judges, 
and of course by the clerks. The Attorney Géneral, having further 
opportunities for inquiry, investigation, and conclusion, is to be 
present to aid. That council is to take up the question of the arrears 
in the county and then agree informally as to where the judges are 
needed and whence they can be had. That is the first step in the bill. 
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Further on TI read from the record: 

Senator SHIELDS. 'They— 

Referring to the district judges— 
will feel almost anything they are subjected to. Then there have been 
some investigations in the last 15 years here in Washington. Some of 
those judges ought to have been investigated, and I am not defending 
some of them; but there is a sort of feeling that they are a little 
nervous, and it is seldom that they decide a lawsuit against the Govern- 
ment. The Department of Justice exercises a little too much influence, 
perhaps. That is nothing against this bill, but [ think that we ought 
to keep the executive and judicial departments separate, and this pro- 
vides for the Department of Justice—the Attorney General—to go into 
this conference about the assigning of a judge—a sort of general super- 
vision over their duties. I do not think that the Attorney General has 
any place there, 

Chief Justice Tary. The Attorney General is charged with the ad- 
ministration of justice in deparments. You have to have an executive 
principal in the dispatch of all business. 

Senator SHIELDS. It shou!d come from the judiciary, though, and not 
from one of the coordinate departments of the Government. It is an 
infringement of one department on the other, I think the Attorney 
General ought to make these reports of the conditions in his depart- 
ment, but to have him have a voice es to the judges and assigning work 
to the judges, and so on—— 3 

Chief Justice Tarr. This assignment is made by the circuit judge and 
the Chief Justice. This counci] does not do anything but take up and 
consider and deliberate on and agree upon among themselves what shall 
be done with reference to meeting the arrears of the particular court. 
The assignment is left completely to each circuit judge and to the 
Chief Justice. 

Of course, that provision of the bill has been read and shows 
for itself. 

Mr. CUMMINS and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Heri in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend to make any 
general reply to the review of the pending subject to which we 
have just listened, but I can not forbear some observations. I 
assume, and I think the whole country ought to assume, that 
the judges of the Federal courts are men of high character, of 
more than ordinary attainments, and do their work with a 
deep sense of the responsibility which rests upon them, not 
only fairly but industriously. There may be exceptions; it 
may be true that in the whole number a few men may be found 
who disregard the duty which the law imposes upon them, 
but I am sure that very few such men will be found. My ob- 
servation in reference to that matter, which has been very 


slight in the last 20 years, but which was a most intimate 
observation before that time, leads me to believe that the 


Federal judges are, in the main, hardworking, energetic, and 
faithful public officials. So much for the criticism which we 
have just heard. 

I do not give any weight to the analysis which the Senator 
from Tennessee has made with regard to the number of cases 
disposed of from time to time or the probable length of time 
which will be required to dispose of such cases in the future, 
The police court records of every city in the Union will dis- 
close just the situation which is indicated in some of the 
statistics which have been given by the Senator from: Tennessee. 
I have no doubt that a police court justice before whom is 
brought many trivial—I ought not to use that word, however— 
many offenses committed during the day before can dispose of 
them with very great rapidity. I have known or often heard 
of greater celerity in the disposition of cases of drunkenness, 
vagrancy, or some other offense against municipal ordinances 
where the defendant is brought before a police court justice 
simply upon a warrant and is immediately tried than is indi- 
cated in any of the cases cited by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator from Iowa is speaking of crim- 
inal cases of which I have given the statistics, which were tried 
in the criminal courts of four counties in Tennessee. Those, 
however, are not police courts, but are courts of record; and 
no man may be tried in them unless a grand jury first finds a 
presentment or indictment against him. Those courts are at- 
tended by all the formality and safeguards which surround a 
United States district court, and certainly no police cases go 
into the circuit court and the chancery courts for those courts 
try civil cases. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was certainly not intimating that the 
‘ases which the Senator from Tennessee has mentioned are the 
ordinary police-court cases. I was simply stating that I could 


Iowa 


find a court which disposed of a great many more cases in a 
given time than even the judges in Tennessee could dispose of; 
but I think that is no fair criterion of the work of the Federal 
courts, 
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I have before me a memorandum which will be submitted at 
the proper time by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormicx } 
if the occasion arises. He left it with me in his brief absence 
from the Senate floor. It indicates the character of some of the 
cases which are to be tried in the Federal courts. It also indi- 
cates the length of time that is required or probably will be re- 
quired to dispose of such a calendar as we now find in the dis- 
trict court of the northern district of Illinois. I infer that this 
memorandum was prepared by the United States district attor- 
ney for the northern district of Illinois, although I am not sure 
of that. However, the memorandum, which is undoubtedly 
accurate, states: 


There are over 15 great mail fraud cases on the docket, and each of 
them will consume one month in trial. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. 

That is the time it has taken in the past to try such cases. 

There are 10 other minor fraud cases— 


That is, cases involving the use of the mails to defraud— 


that will consume two weeks each. ‘There are six great antitrust cases 
ready for trial and awaiting judges. Each of these cases will consume 
not less than three weeks; and I am told that one— 


Naming the case— 
will consume two months of court days. 

Then he adds: 

A number of income-tax cases are ready for trial, and several large 
cases under the Volstead law. These cases have congested and will 
congest the docket on the criminal side of the court unless judges can 
be secured, 

What is true of the northern district of Illinois is true of a 
great many other districts in the United States. If these cases 
when tried shall consume the length of time anticipated by the 
district attorney, it will require the continuous service of one 
judge for two years and a half to dispose of the cases which 
are mentioned in the memorandum without being able to co 
anything whatsoever upon the civil docket or in the trial of the 
hundreds and hundreds of other criminal cases which are not 
mentioned in the memorandum. 

Mr. President, I know something about the antitrust cases 
which are pending in the State of Illinois. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not hear who it was who made that 
statement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Illinois handed me this 
memorandum before he left the Chamber, and I assume he left 
it anticipating that there might be an effort made to amend the 
bill so that the additional judge for the northern district of 
Illinois would be eliminated from it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. But did 1 not understand that some officer 
made that statement? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe it was made by the district attor- 
ney for the northern district of Ilinois—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. Is that Mr. Clyne? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Because I had a conference with Mr. Clyne 
within the last two or three days, and he gave me substantially 
the same information. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Before the committee my recollection is that 
he was not very strenuous in his view that another judge was 
needed. I will ascertain what he said before the committee, 
and I will also present, in answer to the district attorney, a 
letter I received from one of the United States circuit judges, 
in which he disagrees with the district attorney. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know what is in the letter. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not show it to the Senator. He has 
obtained it in some other way; but I rose to remark that the 
trouble is that a new district attorney is needed and not a new 
district judge. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know about that. Mr. Clyne is a 
very estimable gentleman and was selected as district attorney 
by one in whom the Senator from Tennessee has vast con- 
fidence, I am sure, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understand Mr. Clyne is a Democrat and 
was appointed by President Wilson, but as the Senator knows, 
all men make mistakes sometimes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not intend to discuss Mr. Clyne fur- 
ther, but the Senator from Tennessee does not know anything 
about Mr. Clyne, I am sure, more than I know about him. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator is a little mistaken as to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Possibly, but I am not gving # try Mr. 
Clyne, 
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Mr. SHIELDS. I do not care to criticize Mr. Clyne. I under- 
stand that he is a Democrat and, of course, he will be sup- 
planted very soon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 
strongly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not willing, however, to accept the 
view of the Senator from Tennessee that all public officials who 
are connected with the courts are inefficient, incompetent, or 
dishonest. That is the real conclusion to be drawn from the 
Senator’s remarks, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have not stated that public officials are 
dishonest or incompetent. I know some of the district judges 
und some of the judges of the circuit court of appeals, as well 
as some district attorneys, who are very able men. I do not 
know that I am aware of an incompetent district judge, but I 
should say that I do know a number of district attorneys whom 
I would consider very incompetent and who are blocking the 
business of the courts. The judge can do nothing without a 
conipetent district attorney. There is too much politics in that 
office. 

Mr. CUMMINS. From the suggestions which he has just 
made, I suppose the Senator from Tennessee includes Mr. Clyne 
among the list of incompetent officials? 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator has no right to make that as- 
sumption. I will be heard as to him before I get through. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. I do not know Mr. Clyne prob- 
ably as well as does the Senator from Tennessee, for I am not 
of his political faith, but Mr. Clyne has had no full opportunity 
io discover whether he is or is not a competent prosecutor, be- 
cause many times he has had no judge before whom he could 
try his cases. There are a thousand criminal cases pending in 
the northern district of Illinois now ready for trial, and the 
reason they are not tried is because a judge before whom the 
triul can be had can not be secured. 

| know something about the criminal cases pending under the 
untitrust law; I know what they are, and I know the length 
of time, generally speaking, that is required to try one of those 
What hope has the district attorney if he prepares his 
case for trial and can not find an opportunity to try it? The 
court simply becomes a refuge of malefactors and criminals. 
Our judicial system every day is allowing men who are charged 
with crimes to escape because there is no opportunity to try 
vuiem, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

fhe PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator states that the district attorney 
had no judge before whom he could try these cases. The Sen- 
ator certainly will admit that until Judge Landis concluded to 
devote the balance of his time to the baseball situation there 
Was a judge there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Judge Landis may be criticized because he 
accepted the position he did in baseball recreation, but I never 
heard it charged against him that he was not an exceedingly 
energetic and industrious judge, and I venture to say that his 
record will compare most favorably with the record of any 
other distriet judge in the United States im the disposition of 
cases that were pending in his court. 

Mr. REED. That is the very point. The Senator says that 
he was one of the best, and yet he seems to have had time enough 
to earn $50,000 on the side looking after baseball matters. 
They must have taken a little of his time. 

Mir. CUMMINS. I shall not, so far as I am concerned, drift 
into a discussion of the propriety of a judge accepting a posi- 
tion of that character; but I do know that this particular judge 
Was prompt, efficient, and decisive in his work upon the bench. 
But, Mr. President, I have only this general reply to make to 
the observations of the Senator from Tennessee; for I still 
believe, and the Senator from Florida believes with me, I am 
. that there are at least some districts in which additional 
judicial force is absolutely necessary if we are to do justice both 
to the Government and to those accused of crime and to the 
various litigants who appear in the court for the adjudication 
of their controversies. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from lowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

\ir. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I agree with the Senator. I was going to 
call attention, though, to this fact: The Senator said that there 
Was no judge in the northern district of Illinois before whom 
these cases might be tried. They have two judges already in the 
northern district of Illinois, 


I do not know about that. 
Things that are going on -indicate it very 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And they have an eastern district and a 
southern district, each with one judge; so they have four judges 
in Illinois now, and two in the northern district. 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are trying cases just as rapidly as 
they can try them; but I am speaking about these important 
cases that are pending there which can not be tried. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to think they need another 
judge there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And our criminal law, and especially our 
prohibition law, and our antitrust law, and our law against 
frauds perpetrated upon the Post Office Department become a 
mockery if those who are accused of these crimes can not with 
reasonable promptitude be brought to the bar of justice and 
either acquitted or convicted, and, if convicted, punished accord- 
ing to the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator understand that Mr. Clyne 
advocated a new judge in his district? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think he did; and I think he says 
here that he disposed of 200 cases, and two or three hundred 
were submissions. I do not recollect that he said he needed a 
new judge. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from North Carolina will re- 
member that when Mr. Clyne came before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee it was to advocate, together with the three judges named 
by the Senator from Tennessee, and the district attorney of 
the southern district of New York, a bill which provided for 
the appointment of 18 additional district judges, two in each 
circuit. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And it was not necessary for him to speak, 
nor would it have been pertinent for him to have spoken, about 
the necessities of the particular district which he now repre- 
sents, 

Mr. OVERMAN, 
questions: 





In connection with that, I asked him these 


How many have been disposed of in the last six months? 

In the last six months I think we have gotten rid of probably 200. 

How many were submissions or pleas of guilty? 

I should say in my judgment probably two-thirds of them. 

That is so all over the United States as to half or two-thirds 
of these cases on the dockets. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why, certainly; but, notwithstanding that 
fact, notwithstanding the way in which they have disposed of 
the cases, as has been so well stated by the Senator from Tennes- 
see, all these things being granted, the dockets still remain as 
they are; that is, with 142,000 cases pending upon them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. When you Aake off the draft cases, and 
when you tuke off the bankruptcy cases, and when you take oft 
two-thirds of them that are submissions, that reduces the num- 
ber almost to a minimum. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. If that were true, the courts 
would close every year with no dockets at all. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is what they ought to do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes, I know; the Senator from Tennessee 
comes all the time to his criticism that our Federal judges are 
not competent and are not honest, in the sense of giving a fair 
day’s work, in holding their respective courts. If they do not, 
every one of them ought to be impeached, and we ought to 
have a series of judges who will give their time and their enez- 
gies to the work which they are assigned to do. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do not think anybody 
that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator will agree with me, I think, 
that the Federal judges do not work like our State judges. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Some of them do and some of them do not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very few of them do. They take long vaca- 
tions, and they sit short hours. Some of them meet at 10 o’clock 
and adjourn at 3 o’clock, and some of them take three or four 
months’ vacation in the year; and there is the trouble, I think. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator says “some of them.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not reflecting on them. I 
going to call the name of any judge, of course. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why does not the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, instead of imputing this wrongdoing to all the judges and 
thus staining in a way the entire Federal judiciary, point out 
the particular instances he has in mind’? And if he has the evi- 
dence of it, he ought to present it to the Members of the House, 
and the judges affected ought to be impeached. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think not, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why not? Why should they nat be 
peached? 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I would not call any man’s naine, but I 
know that the other day they sent a man from my State to 
hold court in a certain State in this Union, and he came back, 
and I said: ‘* What ate you doing here?” He said, “ Why, I 
came back here to spend a day in Washington, because they 
do not try anything on Saturday, and they sit short hours 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, and they do not sit at all 
on Saturday.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. If the Senator thinks that these 
judges should sit six days in a week, or possibly seven—TI do 
not know whether he believes that they ought to observe the 
Sabbath or not 5 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
day, of course. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But if they should sit six days in a week, 
and 10 hours a day, and certain judges fail to do it, those judges 
ought to be removed, if that is to be the standard established 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I am not making any standard; but 
I am agreeing with the Senator from Tennessee that if these 
judges would do their duty fully, they would try the cases on 
these dockets without any additional judges. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will answer that again by saying that if 
they do not do their duty fully they ought to be exposed and 
they ought to be impeached. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not understand the logic of the Senator 
from North Carolina. Are we to permit the dockets of this 
country to be crowded as they now are crowded, tens of thou- 
sands of criminals arraigned or indicted who can not be tried, 
hundreds and thousands of civil cases that can not be tried—are 
we to permit that and make no effort to remedy it? There are 
but two possible remedies. One is to remove the judges who are 
guilty of a failure to do their full duty, and the other is to add 
additional judges. We must do one or the other. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not enough detailed information to 
discuss the condition of the dockets in the various sections of 
the country, but I do know something about conditions in Ohio. 
We have four district judges—one of them Judge Sater, who 
Was appointed by President Roosevelt; another one Judge Kil- 
lits, who was appointed by President Taft; and two, Judge 
Westenhaver and Judge Peck, who were appointed by President 
Wilson. Two of them are Republicans and two of them are 
Democrats, and I am glad to say that they are the highest type 
of judges that you can find anywhere, and they are working all 
the time, working to the breaking point; and in the northern 
district of Ohio, whether this bill passes or not, there must be 
another judge if we are going to take eare of the dockets. I 
have just returned from Ohio. I have talked with members of 
the bar there who are conversant with the conditions, and it is 
little short of a crime to leave those dockets crowded as they 
are, and to have the long delays that are always incident to an 
overcrowded docket. 

Whatever may be said of others, I could not sit silently here 
and have it said that these judges were not doing their duty. I 
think that Judge Sater, of Columbus, joined in a report which 





I do not believe in anybody sitting on Sun- 





Was nade to the Judiciary Committee. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Judge Sater was one of the committee ap- 
po'nted by the Attorney General to consider this matter. 


Mr. POMERENE. Yes; and he is a man who works day and 
night, as do all of these other judges out there, whatever may 
be said of judges elsewhere. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I should like to join with the 
Senator from Ohio in a werd about that. I met Judge Sater 
here. I formed a very high opinion of him. He not only lives 
in Ohio, but he lives in Cincinnati, one of the largest cities in 
the West. 

Mr. POMERENE. No: he lives in Columbus. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Well, he has Cincinnati in his district. 

Mr. POMERENE.,. Cincinnati and Columbus are both in the 
district. 

Mr. SHIELDS. They are two of your largest cities, then? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. He is an able man, and evidently a man of 
fine executive ability and industry, and his dockets are clean, 
and he goes out to other districts and helps others. There is 
no congestion in his district. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not say that there is a congestion in 
the southern district. The congestion is in the northern dis- 
trict: and if the Senator will leok at the report which has been 
made by the Judiciary Committee, he will see what a tremen- 
dous docket they have. 
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Mr. SHIBLDS. 
ined the report that the Attorney General sent out, and -re- 
quested the district attorneys to give him infornmmtion, and he 
asked the district attorney of the northérn district of Ohio 
whether there was any congestion there, and he replied, “ No.” 


I have not examined that, but I have exam- 


Mr. POMERENE. When was that? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Some time last summer. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was that the southern district? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I am speaking about the northern 
district. ‘ 

Mr. OVERMAN. The southern district only has 71 Gases on 
its docket. Judge Sater is a good man. 

Mr. SHTELDS. Judge Sater keeps his docket elean. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Judge Sater is a good man, and so is 
Judge Peck. Judge Peck was sent down to the State of Ten- 
nessee, and ‘held the court for nearly a month in Knoxville, and 
he was’sent to Grand Rapids, and was there several weeks, and 
he was sent to New York. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Maybe that is the reason why his docket is 
crowded. 

Mr. POMPRENE. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 

Mr. POMERENE. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What district is that? 

Mr. POMBRENE. It is the southern district. He sits most 
of the time in Cincinnati, and Judge Sater sits most of the 
time in Columbus, and between them they hold the court at 
Dayton and at Steubenville; but the crowding is in the northern 
district, where there has been a tremendous increase in pepula- 
tion and in industrial development. I know from what I hear of 
Judge Kiilits—I dislike to say this—that he is under such a 
nervous strain that he ought to be away on a vacation, but he is 
staving on his job. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The southern district has only 71 cases on 
the docket. 

Mr. POMBRENE. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 

The PRESIDING 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. While I am not familiar with the Federal 
judge situation throughout the United States, I was greatly sur- 
prised at some of the remarks of the Senator from Tennessee 
{[Mr. SuHretps] in what seemed to me rather general strictures 
on the Federal judiciary. We have two district judges in our 
State. : 

Judge Tuttle, who presides in the eastern district, is a com- 
paratively young man. He took hold 6f that work with all of 
the ambition possible, and he has made ‘a remarkable record in 
the disposition of cases. He is far behind in his work now, 
and yet, speaking about an 8-hour or 10-hour day's work, that 
man holds night sessions almost every night in the week, to 
the great discomfiture of the lawyers generally, who feel that 
he is holding them too closely to the job. The man ean not 
stand it. It is not possible for any man'to stand that amount 
of work, and yet he works from early in the morning until 
late at night on these cases and still is unable to catch up with 
the docket. He could do it if any man on earth could do it, 
but the work there is simply appalling, and it results in the 
defeat of justice, litigants can not get justice, and, at the same 
time, it ean not result in the class of work which ought to be 
required of a judge. No judge ean work 12 to 15 or 18 hours 
a day. He is working under strain. His hours should be 
limited, and he should have a vacation once in a while, and 
that in the interest of the litigants themselves. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I was on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and passed upon the question of Michigan, and I voted 
for a new judge for that State. That is why I want the House 
to pass that bill which we sent over to them, ‘together with 
other bills. 

Mr. POMBRENE. In view of the statement which has just 
been made by the Senator from North Carolina with regard to 
the amount of litigation pending in Ohio, I want to say that I 
have before me the report of the Judiciary Vommittee, and I 
refer to pages 8 and 9, which contain a statement showing the 
business pending in the United States distriet courts for the 
year ending June 30, 1921, compiled from information furnished 
by the Attorney General. In the northern district of Ohio 


His docket is not crowded. 
Whose docket? 
Judge Peck’s. 


Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken. 
Mr. President 
OFFICHR. Does the Senator from Iowa 





there are, of United States civil cases, 155; in the southern 
district there are’ 67. 

Of eriminal cases, including prohibition cases, in the northern 
district there are 579; in the southern distriet 71. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I said. 

Mr. POMERENE. 


The Senator said one. 











Mr. OVERMAN. Read the next. 

Mr. POMERENE. Admiralty cases, northern district, 21; 
southern district, 1. All other civil cases, northern district, 
656: southern district, 309. 

Total, northern district, 1,411 cases; southern district, 448 
cases. 

Bankruptcy 
197, : 

Draft cases, northern district, 540; southern district, 6. 

Prohibition cases, 317 in the northern district and 18 in the 
southern district. 

Tbe population of the northern district is 3,195,651, and the 
population of the southern district is 2,563,717. 

So that indicates that in the northern district of Ohio there 
is a total of 1,411 United States civil, criminal, admiralty, and 
other civil cases, and in addition to that 722 bankruptcy cases, 
740 draft cases, and 317 prohibition cases, Senators need not 
think there is no need for an additional judge in the northern 
district of Ohio. I know better. ° 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will read the second column 
he will find it says, “ Criminal, including prohibition cases.” 
So that the number of prohibition cases he read was included 
in the criminal cases. 

Mr. POMERENE. 
Judiciary reported. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am asking the Senator to read the second 
column, which contains the word “ including.” 

Mr. POMERENE. I know that; but they are separated, and 
this shows the number in the other column. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then you take one from the other to show 
the number of cases, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Florida, if the 
Senator from Ohio has concluded. 

Mr. POMERENE. If there is any mistake about this 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no mistake. It is simply a matter 
of adding them up. 

Mr. POMERENBE. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
the showing which the Senator from Ohio has in his hand. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to add another 
word. When I began the practice of the law in my own county in 
ihe Common pleas court we were two years behind the docket 
hefore we could get another local judge. We had two. 

I know what it means te lawyers and litigants not to be able 


ros 
lane, 


cases, northern district. southern district, 


I am reading what the Committee on the 








I think so. 
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| the docket and undisposed of is, I repeat, 754. 








to get their cases tried, and to postpone the trial of cases for a | 


year or two years is the equivalent of a denial of justice. That 


is universally recognized among all people who are familiar | 


with courts and the result of litigation, and I would rather 


have a few too many judges than too small a number of, judges. | 


There is nothing which creates so much unrest as to have 
either civil cases or criminal cases on the docket and not 
able to try them. 


be | 
This class of work is growing all the while, | 


und year after year the Congress of the United States is pass- | 


ing additional laws creating criminal liabilities, and that will 
continue to increase this work. We are simply going to destroy 
the health, if not the lives, of some of these judges unless they 
vet some relief. That is the condition in tlte northern district 
of Ohio. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I rise not to combat what 
the Senator from Ohio has said, but just at this point to draw 
a little comparison. 

In the northern district of Ohio they have two judges. The 
total number of cases pending in that district is 1,411, according 
to this report, outside of bankruptcy and draft cases. They 

uve two judges, and the total number of cases pending and 
indisposed of is 1,411, 

ln the southern district of Florida there is one judge, and 
the total number of cases pending and undisposed of is 1,683. 
Yet the committee denies to Florida an additional judge and 
roposes to give one to the northern district of Ohio. I have 
io objection to that district having an additional judge; I think 
‘they ought to give the northern district of Ohio that judge; 
but that is the situation, there are 1,411 cases to be disposed 
Oo! by two judges in the northern district of Ohio, and in the 
southern’ district of Florida there are 1,633 cases to be dis- 
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of Florida, as I know what it means to the people of Ohio to 
have an overcrowded docket and not be able to trv the cases. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Iam much obliged to the Senator. It does 
mean a denial of justice. The Senator from Michigan [| Mr. 
TOWNSEND] has just stepped out, but I rose while he was in 
the Chamber to call attention to a comparison between Michi- 
gan and Florida. In the eastern district of Michigan the total 
number of pending cases, according to the statement furnished 
by the committee, is 754. They give the eastern district of 
Michigan an additional judge. The total number of cases on 
In one district 
in Florida the total number of cases pending is 1,633, and they 
refuse to give Florida an additional judge. 

In the western district of Michigan the cases pending amount 
to 131, and the question naturally arises why they can not take 
the judge from the western district and send him over to the 
eastern district when he is needed, and take care of the situa- 
tion in that State with two judges. 

The pending business in that State, with two judges, does not 
equal the pending business in one district in Florida; yet the 
conunittee refuses to give that district an additional judge. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the district where I live we have over 
1,000 cases pending, and I did not ask for an additional judge 
because I think the judge can do the work. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend at this mo- 
ment to take up the merits of the amendment which the Sena- 
tor from Florida undoubtedly intends to propose. I do not think 
I ought to do that just now, while I am replying to the Senator 
from Tennessee. The Senator from Florida knows, and a great 
many Senators know, the reasons which prompted the comuit- 
tee in its action with regard to the southern district of Florida. 
But I was discussing the suggestion, or intimation, or charge— 


| possibly it rises to the dignity of a charge—that the Federal 


judges generally throughout the United States were lazy, indif- 
ferent to their obligations, and were failing to do the work 
which men of ordinary competence and diligence should do, 
Whenever you pursue that inquiry to a particular judge, or 
into a particular district, you will discover that some other 


| judge is the guilty person or it is in the next district that the 
| objectionable condition prevails. 
Attached to the report of the committee is | 


I venture to say that nineteen- 
twentieths of the Federal judges of the United States do all the 
work that is within the power of men to do consistent with 
their health and with the dignity and the importance of the 
cases which are submitted to them for disposition. 

I think the Senate will not accept, and it should not accept, 
the statistics which have been given to us by the Senator from 
Tennessee as evidence of the infidelity of the Federal judges. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if he is 
not referring to the statistics given by the Attorney General 
which were read here by the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. They are not my statistics; they are those 
of the chief of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I have said before, I think the Senator 
from Tennessee has correctly stated the statistics which he pre- 
sented. I have no quarrel with them, but I do insist that they 
fail to establish the conclusion which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee draws from them. They do not prove that the district 
judges of this country are idle or negligent or reckless men. 
Every Senator here knows his own district judges. Every Sen- 
ator here knows his own circuit judges, those within his locality, 
and before we get through with it, if there is to be any serious 


| attention given to the charge of the Senator from Tennessee, I 


hosed of by one judge, and the committee says we are not en- | 


titled to an additional judge. 

Mr. POMERENE. Me. President, with the situation such as 
the Senator from Florida describes, I am in sympathy with his 
desire to have an additional judge there, and I will help to get 
one, because as a lawyer I know what that means to the people 


want the Senators here to rise and say whether in their opinion 
their district judges and their circuit judges are violating their 
obligations from day to day and failing to render to the people 
of the country the service which they were appointed to render. 
I say now that you will find very few Senators willing to 
make that sort of a charge against the men who have been ap- 
pointed to administer the laws of the United States and ap- 
pointed to do justice between the citizens of different States. It 
can not be true—in the very nature of things it ean not be 
true—unless we impute the grossest incompetence or the grossest 
indifference to the Presidents of the United States, the Pri 
dents who have appeinted these men, and we must survey the 
acts of a great many Presidents when we come to examine the 
authority under which all the judges of the United States are 
now performing their duties. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. CUMMINS. I yield, 
Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator if he does not 
believe that the figures furnished by the Senator from ‘Ten- 


.si- 


Does the Senator from Iowa 





nessee indisputably establish the fact that there is a tem- 
porary congestion, which will, of course, pass away, and, 


secondly, that the figures which have been submitted to us 
are not fair in the sense that they do not reveal exactly the 
situation; for instance, a large number of draft cases which 
will not be tried, a large number of small misdemeanor cases 
which, when brought to the attention of the court, will be 
disposed of very quickly by nolle pros or pleas of guilty or 
otherwise, and a large number of cases which are hangovers 
upon the docket for many years and never will be tried, so 
that by a diligent effort to clear the dockets in most of these 
districts the dockets could be brought down current within 
a very short time? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree with everything the Senator from 
Utah says except his epnelusions, 

Mr. KING. If the facts are right, the conclusions are right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If it were not that a large number of these 
eases were bankruptcy cases and a large number of them draft 
cases, and if it were not for the fact that a great many criminal 
cases do not involve jury trial, we would need 150 judgas 
instead of 18 or 19, 

The Senator from Utah was not here when I indicated what 
T had been informed was the state of the criminal docket in 
the northern district of Illinois. There are cases there now 
clamoring for trial, both sides ready for trial—some 25 cases, 
which alone would require the time of a judge for more than 
two and one-half years to dispose of them, without giving any 
attention whatever to the great volume of other criminal cases 
that may be pending and without touching in any way the 
civil dockets. 

Mr, President, I rose enly to repel the suggestion of inefficiency, 
incompetency, and infidelity on the part of the Federal judges. 
I have had as much to do with Federal judges as most Senators. 
I practiced law and was in the courthouse nearly all the time 
for 25 years. I have tried cases before a great many Federal 
judges. I never knew a Federal judge who comes within the 
classification assigned to nearly all of them by the Senator from 
‘Tennessee. The present Federal district judge in my State— 
not referring to the one just appointed, but the one who sits in 
the southern district of Iowa—is a Democrat, appointed by 
President Wilson, and a more faithful, hard-working, persistent 
judge than he I do not know. He has already broken his health. 
Although he was a comparatively young and a very vigorous 
man, he has already impaired his health in attempting to do 
more work than one man can do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Does the Senator refer to the southern or 
the northern district of Iowa? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am speaking now of the southern district 
of Iowa. 

Many Senators know him, because he served in the House of 
Representatives for quite a period, and he has been prominent 
in other walks of life. I can not stand here and hear a man 
who works as hard as he does, and as every district judge with 
whom I am acquainted does, assailed even in the parliamentary 
way employed by the Senator from Tennessee. Here and there 
will be found a man who does not do all the work that he could 
do. Here and there will be found a community in which 
lawyers will not, according to their custom, sit in trial for 
8 or 10 hours and wherein a judge must necessarily yield to 
the customs long established in those communities. 3ut I 
venture the assertion that the United States is not served by 
any body of men more faithfully and earnestly and conscien- 
tiously than by its judges, from the Supreme Court of the 
United States to the district judges of the United States. 

We need some additional force. Even if the cause is but tem- 
porary, we must dispose of these cases. The natural growth 
and development of the country will lead to more and more liti- 
gation falling within the jurisdiction of the Federal courts if 
the laws governing their jurisdiction remain unchanged. 

I do not intend, Mr. President, to make any further general 
observations, and I now submit the bill, so far as this discus- 
sion is concerned. 

Mr. FLETCHER obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
allow me to make an observation? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator from Iowa has criticized the 
statistics which I have produced from the report made last 
December by the Attorney General of the United States under 
his official oath, printed and on record here all this time, and 
yet no one has appeared to contradict them. They are, of 
course, not made upon my personal knowledge. It is those 
statistics that I have presented here, and not any personal in- 
formation. Nor have I indulged in any personal abuse or 
criticism of any judge in the United States, as might be in- 
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ferred from what the Senator has said, whether he so intended 
it or not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I stated distinctly that the statistics and 
tables presented by the Senator from Tennessee are, in so far 
as I know, accurate, but I dissent entirely from the conclusions 
which the Senator from Tennessee draws from those tables. 

Mr. SHIELDS. In other words, the Senator admits the fact, 
he admits there here are 120 judges who are, resolving every 
doubt in their favor, trying not over 200 cases a year, probably 
about 100 cases apiece, and yet he says that is no evidence and 
no deduction can be drawn from that that they are not dis- 
charging their duties, that they are not industrious and efli- 
cient. 

These statistics do not give any particular districts, and I 
am aware that there are some districts—I do not think over 
half a dozen in the United States—where some additional help 
ought to be given; but the fact that the judge of a court of 
record, with all the facilities for attending to business that they 
have in the United States district court, does not try over -100 
or 150 average cases during a year, such as are heard in the 
courts of the United States, is, to my mind, conclusive that, as 
a whole, the judges are not efficient and industrious. 

I think that if the Senator wants to refute the necessary in- 
ference from these facts he ought to produce some facts as to 
the nature of the litigation, showing it took a longer time, or 
something to show that the Attorney General’s report is untrue 
and unreliable. <A little evidence of that kind would be more 
satisfactory and convincing than several hours of general eulogy 
of judges. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the substitute proposed by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be reported. 

The AssIsTtaANntT SecRETARY. In line 22, on page 10, insert after 
the word “and,” the first word in the line, the words “ for the 
southern district of Florida, one,” so that it will read: * For the 
distriet of Arizona one, and for the southern district of Florida 
one, and for the northern district of Georgia one.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I was out of the Senate when the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHTELDs} made reference to the work of 
the United States district judges. I am sure he was not re- 
ferring to the two district judges in Georgia—Judge Beverly 
B. Evans and Judge Samuel H. Sibley—when he stated that the 
Federal judges who will be given assistance under this bill are 
not overworked. I personally know, and my colleague will 
bear me out in this statement—he is a lawyer and I am not— 
that there are no judges in the United States, whether in the 
State or the United States courts, who are worked harder than 
the two judges in Georgia. I believe the work they are doing 
will shorten the lives of both of these men unless some relief 
is given them. 

Since their appointment to these positions they have held 
court practically every day except Sundays and Christmas. 
They are not only lawyers of unusual ability and make splendid 
judges but they are conscientious men of the highest character 
and have the respect and confidence of all the people of our 
State. The record furnished by the Attorney General, which 
is in the report of the Judiciary Committee, shows that the 
amount of business transacted and the number of cases to be 
disposed of is greater in Georgia than any other State except 
one. Some years ago Congress passed a bill providing for an 
additional judge, and the late Judge Wallace Lambden, a 
splendid man and able lawyer, was appointed to this position 
and held it until his death. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not make any reference to Georgia 
especially. It is very easy, and it has been indulged in here a 
great deal, to get up and talk about industrious judges and 
hard-worked judges, but there is sworn evidence as to what 
these judges are doing, how many cases are on their dockets, 
and how many they try in the course of a year. That is what 
Senators ought to be governed by and not by any general con- 
versation coming second hand as to what the judges are doing. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to proceed, but I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator from Florida expect a vote 
on his amendment this evening? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I hardly suppose we will reach a vote, 
put I should like to submit some observations on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NELSON. If he does I shall have to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. It seems to me we ought to take up the bill in its 
order after this general debate. . 

Mr. FLETCHER. The bill is up in its order. The com- 
mittee has reported a substitute and that is subject to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NELSON. 
tion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have some remarks to ‘make on the bill 
to-morrow. I do'net see why any Senator should not offer an 
nmendment to the bill and then let us take up the whole matter 
and discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that it is in order to offer an amendment now to be taken up 
at the proper time. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am net going to ask fer a vote on ‘the 
amendment this afterneen. I merely wish te discuss it. I want 
tu give reasons for it. I do not think we will get time to vote 
on it. I want to present arguments in favor of my amendment. 
| am not going to ask for a vote to-day. I want a yea-and-nay 
vote when the amendment to the amendment is voted on. I do 
uot want to have it passed upon without a yeawnd-nay vote, 
but I do not expect to get a vete this afternoon. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to make a statement to the Senate 
as to what actuated the committee in leaving out Florida, and 
to explain the situation from end to end about that case. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
do that. 

Mr. NELSON. 
a quorum, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us have a quorum. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But TI have the fleor,and lam proposing to 
discuss the amendment which I have offered. I do not see why 
I can not do so. The Senator from Minnesota will have ample 
time to reply after I have finished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
has the floor. He has not yielded for any purpose except to be 
interrogated, , 

Mr. FLETCHER, I have no objection if the Senator wants 
a quorum. Does the Senator want to call a quorum? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think we had better have a quorum. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

yield for that purpose? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 


We ought to take up the bill section by sec- 


But I do not tike to discuss it now without 


Does the Senator from Florida 


The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following | 


Senators answered to their aames: 


\shurst Harris Oddie Spencer 

Ball Heflin Overman Stanley 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Page Sterling 
Capper Kendrick Pepper Sutherland 
(Cummins Keyes Phipps Swanson 
Dial King Poindexter Trammell 
Kdge McKinley Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Ernst McNary Rawsen Warren 
Fletcher Moses Reed Watson, Ga. 
Gooding Nelson Sheppard 

Hal New Shields 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that the follow- 
ing Senators are detained from the Senate in attendance upon 
the Committee on Finance: 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MoCvareua], the Sen- 
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itor from Utah [Mr. Smoot], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr., | 


l.4 FoLLetTe], the Senator frem Vermont [Mr. Di_LtincHAmM], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEeAN], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], 


the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper], and the Senator | 


from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secretary will 
call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sena- 
nets and the following Senators answered to their names when 
called: 

Walsh, Mont. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to their names. 

Mr, 


Willis 
Forty-feur Senators have answered 
A quorum is not present. 
CUMMINS. I move that the Sergeant be 


at Arms 


directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 
rhe motion was agreed to. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire ‘to amnounce the absence of my cel- 
league [Mr. STANFIELD] on public business. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, Mr. Hareerp, ‘Mr. Caraway, Mr. Curtis. and 
Mr. La Fommerre entered ‘the Chamber and answered to their 
names, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I move that the order to the Sergeant at 
Arms, made upon the motion of the Senator from Iowa, be 
vacated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business this evening it take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator from Towa desire to go 
on further this evening? It is nearly 5 o’cloek. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Before the question is put on the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of executive ‘business, let me 
Say that I understand we have agreed by unanimous consent 
to take a recess until 12 o’eleck ‘to-morrow when we conclude 
eur business to-day, at which time my amendment will be 
pending, and I will be entitled to proceed on that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's amendment to the 
amendment of the committee will be the pending question. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive husiness. After ‘five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) .pursuant to the order heretofore made, the Senate took 
a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 4, 1922, at 12 o’cleck 
meridian. 


having an- 


The Chair 


NOMINATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations reeeived hy the Senate April 3, 1922. 
UNITE, STATES MARSHAL. 

Edgar C. Snyder, of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States marshal, District of Columbia, vice Maurice ‘Splain, 
whose term will expire April 6, 1922. 

PROMOTIONS TN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
VETERINARY 
To be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. John Alexander McKinnen, 

Mareh 26, 1922. 


CORPS. 


Veterinary Corps. from 
CHAPLAIN. 


Chaplain Julian Emmet Yates to be chaplain, with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, from March 27, 1922. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Capt. Sterner St. Paul Meek, Infantry, with rank from July 
1, 1920. 


SIGNAL CORPS. 
First Lieut. Asa Vern Wilder, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from August 4, 1921. 
INFANTRY. 
Capt. Frank Ellsworth Brokaw, Cavalry, with rank frem 


July 1, 1920. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 
Exa B. Carroll to be postmaster at Slocomb, Ala., in place of 
J. G. Turner, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA. 
John L. Pope to be postmaster at Lower Lake, Calif. 
became presidential July 1, 1921. 
COLORADO. 


Office 


William A. Baghott to be postmaster at Kit Carson, Colo. 


Oflice became presidential April 1, 1921. 
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FLORIDA. 

Algeron Keathley to be postmaster at Brooksville, Fla., in 
place of Algeron Keathiey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1922. 

INDIANA, 

Leslie L. Konkle to be postmaster at Versailles, Ind., in place 
of W. H. Smith, removed. 

KENTUCKY, 

Lillian C. Duty to be postmaster at Winchester, Ky., in place 
of S. F. King. Incumbent’s commission expired February 16, 
1922. 

MAINE, 

Karle H. Roberts to be postmaster at Port Kent, Me., in place 
of [renee Cyr. Incumbent’s commission expired July 23, 1921. 

Ralph B. Parker to be postmaster at Wells, Me., in place of 
W. J. Storer. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1920. 

MARYLAND, 

Peter G. Cowden to be postmaster at Cumberland, Md., in 
place of F. B. Beall. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


(. Montford Brigham to be postmaster at Northboro, Mass., 


in place of M. H. Ryan, Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 
MINNESOTA, 

Edwin A. Rolloff to be postmaster at Balaton, Minn., in place 
of W. C. Galbraith, deceased. 

Helmer C. Bacon to be postmaster at Dawson, Minn., in place 
of A. H,. Lund. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

C. Edward Sarff to be postmaster at Keewatin, Minn., in 
place of C. E. Sarff. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
18, 1922. 

Patrick W. Moran to be postmaster at Olivia, Minn., in place 
of J. R. Landy, declined. 

NEBRASKA, 


Rolland C. Shetler to be postmaster at Riverton, Nebr., in 
place of Lizzie Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. 

NEW JERSEY, 

Harry T. Hagaman to be postmaster at Lakewood, N. J., in 
place of Charles McCue. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 6, 1921. 

NEW YORK. 

William V. Fitzpatrick to be postmaster at Cleveland, N. Y. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Herman C. Stevens to be postmaster at Locke, N. Y. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

James R. Rodman to be postmaster at Port Ewen, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1920. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

John L. Wornble to be postmaster at Moncure, N. C. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Charles R. Grant to be postmaster at Mebane, N. C., in place 
of J. T. Dick. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

Festus E. Sigman to be poStmaster at Thomasville, N. C., in 
place of C. L. Harris. resigned. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Edward F. Hamilton to be postmaster at Cavalier, N. Dak., in 
place of John O'Keefe. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1920. 

Hilliard Campbell to be postmaster at Walhalla, N. Dak., in 
place of Joseph Deschenes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

OHIO. 

Reno H. Critchfield to be postmaster at Shreve, Ohio, in place 
of W. K. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1922 

OREGON. 

Karl A. Bramwell to be postmaster at Halsey, Oreg., in place 
of EP. S. McWilliams. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Howard L. Harbaugh to be postmaster at Fairfield, Pa. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

John R. Diemer to be postmaster at Catawissa, Pa., in place 
of C. M. Harder. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4, 1922. 

Laura A. Heffner to be postmaster at Centralia, Pa., in place 
of J. J. Ryan. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Paul W.. Lambert to be postmaster at Fairfax, S. Dak., in 
ae W. M. Walters. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
23, 1921. 


TENNESSEE. 


Arthur B. McCay to be postmaster at Copperhill, Tenn., 
in place of F. P. Singleton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1922. 


TEXAS. 


James W. Stubblefield to be postmaster at Hull, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Thomas A. Guthrie to be postmaster at Mingus, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 


VIRGINIA, 

Sylvester A. Ratliff to be postmaster at Norton, V4a., in place 

of Roy Kilgore, removed. 
WASHINGTON. 

Harry E. Stark to be postmaster at Okanogan, Wash., in 
place of B. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

WISCONSIN. 


Andrew J. Bosch to be postmaster at Gratiot, Wis. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 3, 1922. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


William Lewis Wheeler to be first lieutenant, Air Service. 

Frank Campion Armstrong to be chaplain, with the.rank of 
captain. 

Nathaniel Alexander Jones to be chaplain, with the rank of 
captain. 

George Runyan Longbrake to be chaplain, with the rank of 
eaptain, 

POSTMASTERS, 


. CALIFORNTA, 


Alvin L. Woodin, Atascadero. 
Wayne E. Dorman, Casmalia. 
Charles J. Towson, El Monte. 
Warren A. Bradley, Gustine. 
Lillian C, Linde, Keeler. 
John W. Mullen, Mendocino. 
Carl G. Lykken, Palm Springs. e 
Eugene S. Franscioni, Soledady 
Lena E. Reed, Stagg. 
Frank S. Stephenson, Terra Bella. 
GEORGIA, 
James M. Lawson, jr., Aragon. 
James W. Long, Ashburn. 
Thomas W. Cobb, Warthen. 
IDAHO. 
Arthur W. Gayle, Dubois. 
William W. McNair, Middleton. 
ILLINOIS. 
Victor F. Boltenstern, Cambridge. 
INDIANA, 
William M. Lyon, Hillsboro. 
Ulysses G. Butcher, Oakland City. 
John W. Williams, Walton. 


KENTUCKY. 
Lillian G. Hall, Eddyville. 
LOUISIANA, 
John ©, Yarbrough, Mansfield. 
MARYLAND, 
John H. Dean, North East. 
NEBRASKA, 
Chester W. Harris, Ansley. 
Herbert C. Robbins, Wallace. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
A. Eugene Ward, Lake Junaluska, 
OREGON, 


John A, McCall, Klamath Falls. 
Ralph R. Huron, La Grande. 
James E. Whitehead, Turner. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 


Ellis D. Keyes, Ariel. 
Mike Humenik, Slovan. 
Elber E. Brunner, Yorkhaven. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Lester W. Button, Bradley. 
Samuel E. Lawver, Canova, 
Emma Peterson, Draper. 
Metha A. Schnaidt, Menno. 
John W. Woods, Worthing. 
TEXAS, 
Frances Ruge, Bandera. 
Claud A. Howard, Bronson. 
VEBMONT, 
Earle J. Rogers, Cabet., 
Burton M. Swett, East Hardwick, 
Frank C. Stewart, Fairfax. 
Berten M. Willey, Greensboro, - 
Walter J. Reirden, Richford. 
laura B. Stokes, Waitsfield. 
WASHINGTON, 


George D. Montfort, Blaine. 
William W. Campbell, Colville. 
Clarence E. Hiatt, Deer Park. 
Mary A. Johns, Kalama. 
Etta R. Eggleston, Manette. 
Allan Austin, Onalaska, 
Rachael A. M. Miller, Port Blakely. 
Lewis Murphy, Republic. - 
Cora A. Smith, Seaview. 
Fannie I. Jennings, Spangle. 
George D. Potter, Springdale. 
May V. Garrison, Sumas. 
Vinnie M. Seglem, Vader. 
H. Robert Nelson, Wilkeson. 

WESE VIRGINIA, 
Daniel A. Jackson, Rowlesburg. 
Marion I. Jacksen, Ward. 


WITHDRAWAL. 


Lrecutive nomination withdrawn from the Senate April 3, 1922 


PostM ASTER. 


Louis N. Chase to be pestmaster at Weston, in the State of 


Massachusetts. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, April 3, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who art above all things—all tumults, all conflicts, 
all life, and supreme from everlasting to everlasting—hear us 
while we pray. We would not bring to Thee our complaints, 
but we would offer Thee something of our thanksgiving, some- 
thing of our faith, something of our aspiration, and may they 
he acceptable to Thee. Fill us with a sense of our blessings 
and with the profoundest reverence for Him who bestows them. 
Sustain and bless our country, and O may Thy Spirit rest upon 
the troubled waters of human life. Gladden and strengthen all 
of us with new hope and new zeal. May our devotion and 
service to the public be without flaw or hesitation and always 
more than is necessary. In the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and 
approved, 


THE HOSPITAL BILL, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to make a statement 
in relation. te a response to a parliamentary inquiry that he 
I) on Friday last. The House will remember that after 
some slight diseussion the Chair differed in some measure 
‘rom some of the» preeedents and announced that inasmuch 

he motion to strike out a section had passed in commit- 
tte and been voted down in the House, that then the sec- 
lion stood as it had been amended in committee and not in 

's Oviginal form. The Chair in making that statement thought, 
ind still thinks, that he was following the dictates of equity 
id reason in that particular case, and he was also advised 


l 
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that there was a ruling by Speaker Clark in the same line. 
The Chair has not been able to discover any such ruling by 
Speaker Clark, although on further investigation it may be 


found. There is an old legal maxim that “hard cases make 
bad law,” and the Chair is not at all certain that his pesition © 
Friday would be the wise one as a general precedent, although 
it seemed proper in the particular case. He therefore wishes 
to file a caveat and say that in the future that ruling will not 
be used or considered as a precedent to bind the present occu- 
pant of the chair; but if the question comes up again the Chair 
will carefully investigate and make a deliberate decision. Of 
course, we all reeognize that it is extremely important that 
precedents should be followed. There may be occasions when 
it will be wise for the House to overrule old precedents and 
establish a new one. But it is impertant that the House should 
always know what the established law is and consequentiy 
know what to expeet. The doctrine of stare decisis should be 
followed whenever possible, and therefore the Chair thinks it 
fair to the House to state that his action in the future will not 
be influenced by his statement of Friday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In view of the statement just 
made by the Chair as to his ruling on Friday, as the Chair will 
recall by the terms of the ruling itself in effect, certain amend- 
ments that had been adopted to the section went into the meas- 
ure. No separate vote was had upon them; it was the effect of 
the ruling. I assume, in view of the statement of the Chair, 
that if the question comes up again he would treat it de novo 
in effect, that that will not affect the engrossment of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman is cerrect. The Chair does 
not change the ruling for that purpose. 


MEMORIAL EXERCISES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE JAMES. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
May. 7, 1922, may be set aside for memorial exeréises on the life, 
character, and services of the late Rorer A. JAMEs, Representa- 
tive of the fifth district of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that Sunday, May 7, 1922, may be set aside for 
memorial exercises on the late Representative JamgEs, of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS, 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
revise and extend some remarks I made on the hespital bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 9683) to extend the provisions of section 
2205. Revised Statutes, and of the act of September 29, 1919, to 
those discharged from the military or naval service of the United 
States and subsequently awarded compensation or treated for 
wounds received or disability incurred in line of duty. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


to 


, 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senaie to the bill (H. R. 
9633) to extend the provisions of section 2505, Revised Stat- 
utes, and of the act of September 29, 1919, to those discharged 
from the military or naval service of the United States and sub- 
sequently awarded compensation or treated for wounds received 
or disability incurred in line of duty, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment, 

N. J. SINNOTT, 

ADDISON T. SMITH, 

JoHN E. RAKER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

REED SMooT, 

T. J. WALSH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides that the ex- 
service men regularly discharged from the Army and after- 
wards awarded compensation, or treated for wounds received 
or disabilities. incurred in line of duty, may have the privilege 
of the provisions of section 2305 of the Revised Statutes as a 
credit in their residence on the homestend. 
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The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the confer- The owner of this building states that he can get a much higher 
ence report rent for this building for commercial purposes than the $50 per month 
x ] . that we are paying, and the present lease contains a clause to the 
rhe conference report was agreed to. : , effect that “no oem re? y extend bonne ae re rt It is 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on the | My purpose to submit to the department for presentation to Congress, 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent oe if the above-mentioned bill passes, an item of $5,000 to $6,000 for the 
. . . . ° construction of a new administration building urgently needed on this 


SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK, CALIF. donated site. 
The first bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the Unless we accept this gift we will either have to rent at a 
bill (H. R. 7452) to add certain lands to the Sequoia National | ™uch higher figure some other quarters, or erect a building on 
Park, Calif., and to change the name of said park to Roosevelt- | 8tound less favorably situated, at an expense of some $10,000 


Sequoia National Park. to $20,000. If the only question is refusing accepting the gift 
Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that | for fear we would not be able to complete the building in the 
the bill be passed without prejudice. time in which Mr. Mather says we can, and, as an alternative, 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | having no administration building or having the administration 
this bill is of so important a character that I think it should re- | C@rried on in rented quarters or in a building to be later con- 
ceive more consideration than it can on the Unanimous Con- | 8tructed by the Government on more expensive land, it seems to 


sent Calendar. I think it does not belong on that calendar and | ™e there is no doubt about what we ought to do. 


therefore, with personal regret, I object. Mr. WALSH, They could put up a building on Government- 
Mr. BARBOUR. Does the gentleman object to its considera- | Owned land. ; 7 

tion ? hale g j Mr. VAILE. But it would be inconvenient for administra- 
Mr. OSBORNE. I object to the consideration of the bill, and tion purposes. , 

I think it should be stricken from this calendar. Mr. W ALSH. Why? 7 ‘ 
Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman | . Mr. VAILE, Because all of the business of the park is done 

objects to its consideration. in the village of Estes Park. If you want to go into the hills 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California ob- somewhere, clear outside of the place where business is carried 


ject to its being passed without prejudice? on, of course we can do it. aaa 
J Mr. OSBORNE: I object to i. alee passed over without Mr. WALSH. But the Government builds lots of buildings 


prejudice, 1 think it ought to be stricken from the calendar. on its own land far remote from its activities, as far as villages 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- | OT Settlements go. 


tion of the bill? Mr. VAILE. I do not think that should be a precedent for 
Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I object. continuing to do it, when we can put a building in a conven- 

: ais ° ; re iently located place. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK. Mr. WALSH. Of course, there is some appeal in that argu- 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent | ment, but it is rather unusual for people to offer to give the Gov- 
was the bill (H. R. 8675) to authorize the Secretary of the In- | ernment something and then say, “ Of course, if we give this to 
terior to accept a certain tract of land donated as a site for an | you, you have got to do something within a certain time.” 


administration building for the Rocky Mountain National Park. Mr. VAILE. I do not think it is particularly unreasonable. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- Mr. WALSH. I say unusual, not unreasonable. 
tion of the bill? Mr. VAILE, Perhaps it is an unusual thing. I do not know 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | enough of the history of such transactions to know whether it 
when this matter was brought up before the gentleman from | is or not, but here is a piece of land that these ladies could sell 
Illinois raised a question about certain provisions of the bill. | at a very respectable figure if they were not willing to donate 
Has the gentleman from Colorado any further information to | it to us. If we are to accept it and put a building upon it, we 


give the House? can have it, but they say they do not want it tied up perma- 
Mr. VAILE, Yes; I can give the House a little further in- | nently, and why should we ask them to do that? 

formation on that. At that time, as I recall the colloquy here Mr. WALSH. We are not asking them to do anything. They 

on the floor, the gentleman from Illinois suggested that possibly | are asking us to do something. 

the building could not be completed in the time limited by this Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any condition attached as to the 


grant, which it was contemplated the Government should ac- | character of the building that these grantors impose on the Gov- 
cept, that limitation being to the effect that the building should | ernment, whether it should be architectually in consonance with 
be completed on or before December 1, 1923. I was confident | the surroundings? 


at that time, and still am confident, that my colleague, Mr. Mr. VAILE. I think they are willing to leave that to the 
TIMBERLAKE, the author of this bill, can secure from the donors, | judgment of the department. 
who are the Womens’ Club, of Estes Park, Colo., an extension Mr. STAFFORD. To the munificence of the department. 


of time, if such extension is necessary. We have not been able The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
to secure a definite statement to that effect as yet, because they | tion of the bill? 


have not had their annual meeting and will not have for some There was no objection. 

days to come. But I state this. I have received a letter from The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 

Director Mather,’ of the National Park Service, in which he Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
Says: hereby, authorized to accept a certain tract of land in the town of 


As Congress apparently is favorable to making funds for construc- — a eaEs og dine aaeaee eae: eethen Bi tenor _— 
tion work in the parks immediately available, as appears to be the | © een ae est of the sixth. princiaal. meridian, Larimer County a” 
case from the present Interior Department bill now in conference and | Soone a — hb "A t * Park Woman's Club as a site for an administra. 
covering the fiscal year 1923, we could, if the item of appropriation fs | “emg tlds t fe “the fie Mountain National Park nde 
granted for such an administration building, begin construction quite | 0m building for the Rock) . : 
early in the year and have it completed during the summer months, The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment anid 
before the time limitation set in the deed; in fact, we could begin third reading of the bill 


construction any time after July 1 and still complete the small adminis- 9 
tration building in time. Should the appropriation not be granted or The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


some other conditions now unforeseen prevent construction, the United 
States would not be obligated in any way by the acceptance of the On motion of Mr. VaILe, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


tendered gift at this time. 
I believe that disposes of the inquiry. 
CONSIGNMENT OF CERTAIN FEMALE PRISONERS IN STATE REFORMA- 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


why should the Government accept any grant of land with a TORIES. 
string attached to it, as is proposed in this matter to be granted The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
by this woman’s club? was the bill (S. 1010) to amend sections 5549 and 5550 of the 
Mr. VAILE. One reason is that if we do not accept this | Revised Statutes of the United States. 
lund the Government will likely have to pay a very great deal The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
more for other land by purchase. tion of the bill? 
Mr. STAFFORD. This land is outside of but contiguous to Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the land in the national park? I assume that the gentleman from Minnesota has some amend- 
Mr. VAILE. It is in the village of Estes Park, where the | ments that he wishes to offer to make the bill intelligible. 
administration of the park is now carried on in rented quarters. Mr. VOLSTEAD. I intend to offer certain amendments, and 


Mr. Mather calls attention, as I did the other day on the floor, | I ask that they may be reported now for information. 
to the fact that we have been paying $600 a year rental for The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota offers 
quarters already cramped and inadequate. He further states: ' amendments which will be reported for information. 








me 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 17, strike out “house of refuge” and insert in lieu 
thereof “State reformatory.” 

Add at the end of line 18, page 2, the following: “ Provided, That 
no person shall be confined in any place not subject to public super- 
vision.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman intend by the suggested amendment to strike 
out houses of refuge? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. That is, it is stricken out all through 
the bill except at that point. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, it is not stricken out so far as the 
amendment to section 5549 is concerned. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; that will be left as it is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The Senate struck it out so far as it ap- 
plied to women, . 

Mr. MANN. There is nothing in section 5549 as reported as 
to houses of refuge—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. From my reading of the bill some weeks 
ago I came to the conclusion it was necessary to include houses 
of refuge and State reformatories so as to make it in consonance 
with the amendatory section. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman from Minnesota and 
some gentlemen interested in the bill that they amend section 
5550 and make it State reformatory or house of refuge. The 
present law provides confinement in a house of refuge, but, as 
I understand the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota, 
as offered it would strike out altogether any house of refuge 
and provide for a confiement in a State reformatory. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, in Wisconsin we have—and I assume 
that is the status. in other States—State reformatories under 
the control of the State government. We also have houses of 
refuge under the supervision of private institutions. Under the 
original law these minors were to be sent to these houses of 
refuge under private control. Now, it is proposed to.divert the 
original purpose of the law so far as minors are concerned, and 
take away that privilege entirely of having them confined in 
houses of refuge. There is a difference so far as Wisconsin is 
concerned between a State reformatory and a house of refuge. 

Mr. MANN, I think myself it would be wiser to amend the 
bill by inserting the language on page 2, lines 11 and 12, that 
provide State reformatories and say “or house of refuge.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is true. 

Mr. MANN, And also to insert in line 17, after the word “ in,” 
the words “and State reformatory, or,” so it would leave it to 
the court to determine whether the confinement should be in a 
house of refuge or a State reformatory, which, I think, will 
accord with the amendment offered by the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say to the gentleman from Illinois | 
and also to the gentleman from Minnesota that that was the 
amendment I had considered advisable in considering these 
= sections, for you are not in anywise restricting existing | 
aw. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, My understanding was the Senate did not 
intend that and carried the phrase “ State reformatories ” in- 
stead of “ houses of refuge.” 

Mr. MANN. The present law provides the confinement of 
minor children in a house of refuge. The purpose of this bill 
Was to substitute that by providing for the confinement of 
women not in a penitentiary or a common jail but also to have 
them confined as children are in special institutions. But 
whereas the present law provides for a house of refuge this bill 
as originally applied attempted to provide for State reforma- 
tories, 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; that was the amendment in the Senate. 
Mr. MANN. Well, that is the one passed in the Senate; I 
not know how it was introduced. Now, I think it would be 
Wiser to leave it to the court to determine whether in a par- 
ticular case the confinement should be in a house of refuge. It 
light be where they want to send a child or a woman to a 
Staite reformatory in the discretion of the court. 

Mr. TILSON. Would it not be possible to employ language | 


do 


that would provide either a reformatory or a house of refuge, 
or a house of correction, or any of those institutions, whatever 
the name might be? 

Mr. MANN. It is perfectly possible under the construction 


low, because the house of refuge covers nearly all of these 
things, 

Mr, TILSON, The word “reformatory ” would be perhaps | 
broad enough to include those named here. 


Mr. MANN. Here is the fact about it. It is sometimes de- 


sired by the people interested in these children or women to 
have them confined in an institution which is under private or 
semiprivate control. 


A State reformatory, of course, never is, ! 





. 
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Now the gentleman is offering an amendment which I think is 
proper, but in any case, whatever the institution is, it shall be 
subject to public inspection. If you put in “ house of refuge ” or 
“State reformatory ” you leave it to the court to determine, 
where in some cases it may be desirable to send a number to 
some private institution, and some they may desire to send to a 
State reformatory. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Minnesota to the fact that this Senate bill amends exist- 
ing section 5549 by adding a provision, as the gentleman well 
knows, for confinement of these older persons in State reforma- 
tories, but does not repeal in any way the existing section 5549, 
which provides for the confinement of these juvenile offenders 
in a house of refuge? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Section 5550 is to be enacted in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not get my criticism. 
You are not reenacting 5549 in this Senate bill. You are adding 
thereto a new provision. Under existing section 5549, juvenile 
offenders under 16 years of age are authorized to be confined in 
houses of refuge. By your proposed amendment you intend to 
eliminate entirely the confinement of those juvenile offenders 
and make no provision whatever for their confinement. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They would be confined in State reforma- 
tories. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There would not be any provision under 
this bill for their confinement. By providing for the confine- 
ment of those juvenile offenders you would have tv amend 
existing section 5549 by substituting State reformatories for 
houses of refuge. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The gentleman is mistaken. There is an- 
other provision of the statute that will cover that so far as 
that is concerned, and there would be a provision for incarcerat- 
ing them in the State reformatories. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Unless the gentleman sees his way clear 
to accept the amendment suggested by the gentlemun from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] I will be constrained to object. because 
ot 





offenders under 16 years of age. 
Mr. BRAND. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 


Mr. BRAND. I think the gentleman misconstrues the see- 
tion. As it passed the Senate, section 5549 was amended in two 


particulars. In the first place, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] prepared and introduced an amendment which would 
add to the class of juvenile offenders provided for in the pres- 
ent law female offenders against the laws of the United Staies 
who have been convicted of lewdness and prostitution. This 
Was not in the original section, and the object of the amend- 
ment—and that is the beginning of this legislation—was to 
include that class of offenders against the statutes of the 
United States. ’ 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. BRAND. The second point I wish to call your atten- 
tion to is that the Senate bill as amended by Senator Harris, 
of Georgia, strikes out the words “ house of refuge ” and inserts 
in lieu thereof the words “ State reformatory.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is where the gentleman is in error. 
It is not changed so far as section 5549 is concerned. 

Mr. BRAND. That was the purpose of the amendment. The 
fisst part of section 5550 was so amended, but by a mere mis- 
take the words “ house of refuge” were not stricken from line 


(17 in said section. 


Mr. STAFFORD. The Senate bill only seeks to amend 
tion 5549 by adding an additional paragraph. 

Mr. BRAND. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Providing for the confinement of these 
older offenders. It leaves intact section 5549 as it exists to-day 
for the younger offenders. 

Mr. BRAND. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not mistaken about it. I have read 
the law. The first section reads: 

That section 5549 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 
and it hereby is, amended by adding thereto the following. 

It leaves intact 5549, which provides for offenders under 16 


sc 


years of age to be confined in houses of refuge. There is no 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Minnesota to 
change “ house of refuge” to “ State reformatories ” in 5549. 


Mr. BRAND. As I understood the gentleman, he took the 
position that 5549 did not leave any provision for taking care of 
these juvenile offenders. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman misunderstood me. Section 
5549, as it exists at present, provides for the confinement of 
juvenile offenders under 16 years of age in houses of refuge. 

Mr. BRAND. Of course, I agree with that. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. There is no provision by the Senate amend- 
ment or the proposed amendment of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota providing for the confinement of those juvenile offenders 
in houses of refuge. 

Mr. BRAND. That is where they would be sent unless his 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. We are absolutely agreed that we want to cor- 
rect section 5550 to make it read that way. 

Mr. BRAND. If the gentleman will give me a minute’s time, 
I wish to say that as it stands now, under the Senate amend- 
ment juvenile offenders will be sent to the houses of refuge and 
not to State reformatories, but it was the intention of the 
author of this amendment to so change the law which would 
authorize the courts. to send these juvenile offenders to State 
reformatories. No church, Mr. Speaker—I do not care what 
denomination it may be—ought to have control of convicts. 
They ought not to be leased or rented to any religious denomi- 
nation. The State and Federal courts ought to retain control 
over convicts sent from those courts, and they ought to be sent 
to a State reformatory or some other State institution where 
the State would have supervision or control over them. No 
church ought to be made a prison for any sort of convict. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Unless the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VoLSTEAD] wishes to accept the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN], I will feel constrained to object. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. -Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 10297. An act to extend the limitations of time upon 
the issuance of medals of honor, distinguished service crosses, 
and distinguished service medals to persons who served in the 
Army of the United States during the World War; and 

H. R. 9604. An act for the acquisition of a post-office site at 
Madison, Wis. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
and joint resolution of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 2988. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant extensions of time under permits for the development 
of underground waters within the State of Nevada, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution authorizing the transfer to 
the jurisdiction of the Joint Committee on the Library certain 
reservations in the District of Columbia for use in connection 
with the Botanie Garden. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution authorizing the extension, for a 
period of not to exceed 25 years, of the time for the payment 
of the principal and interest of the debt incurred by Austria 
for the purchase of flour from the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, and for other purposes. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referre to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2983. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant extensions of time under permits for the development of 
underground waters within the State of Nevada, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation. 

GALLATIN NATIONAL FOREST. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 255) for the corsolidation of forest 
lands within the Gallatin National Forest, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized in his discretion to accept on behalf of the 
United States title to any lands within the Gallatin National Forest, 
Mont., not to exceed 24 sections, if in the opinion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture the public interests will be benefited thereby and the 
Jands are chiefly valuable for national forest purposes, and in exchange 
therefor may cause to be patented to the party conveying to the United 
States not to exceed an equal value of land within such national forest, 
or the Secretary of Agriculture may authorize the party conveying to 


cut and remove an equal value of timber within any national forest 
in the State of Montana, the value of the land or timber to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture and acceptable to the owner as 
fair compensation : Provided} That before any such exchange is effected 
notice of the contemplated exchange, reciting the lands involved, shal] 
be published once each week for four successive weeks in some news- 
paper of general circulation in the county of Gallatin, Mont., and in 
some like newspaper published in any county in said State in which may 
be situated any lands or timber to be given in such exe e. Timber 
given in such exchanges shall be cut and removed under the direction 
and supervision and in accordance with the requirements of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Lands conveyed to the United States under this 
= ~~ = acceptance of title, become parts of the Gallatin Na- 
onal Forest. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Amend, on page 2, line 8, by inserting, after the word “ published,” 
the words “‘ without expense to the United States.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, this bill is unnecessary. It is 
disposed of by the general exchange act. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be laid on the table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


OVERTIME COMPENSATION, MEAT-INSPECTION SERVICE, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10672) to amend the act of July 24, 1919, en- 
titled “An act making an appropriation for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920.” 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to inquire whether the Committee on Agriculture con- 
sidered the proposal of limiting the hours of employment dur- 
ing which these workers might be employed? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. That was not considered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is well aware of the fact 
that in the Postal Service we limit the number of hours that 
employees may be employed. Why should not these public 
officials be restricted in the number of hours that they may 
be employed? 

Mr. MANN. Well, sometimes it is absolutely necessary to 
inspect the meat. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but it is not necessary to work 24 
hours a day, or 16 hours. 

Mr. MANN, It is necessary to permit them to do it if they 
are going to get the meat out unless you increase the number 
of inspectors or have a surplus of inspectors. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, I think it might be well to have a 
surplus of inspectors. 

Mr. MANN. Well, in the Post Office Department they have 
substitutes, but not so in this service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the Post Office Department they are 
limited to eight hours, I think there should be some limit of 
time fixed that these public servants should be required to 
work, 

Mr. MANN. They are not required to work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are virtually required to work. If 
they were given orders to continue at their employment they 
would continue to work, otherwise they would lose their po- 
sitions. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the Committee on Appropriations might 
give us a surplus, but probably they will not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no prospect of their giving a 
surplus. I wanted to know if any gentleman would have any 
objection to limiting the hours of employment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. My understanding is that their hours are 
limited. If they work overtime they are allowed pay for time 
and half time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are not considering the pay, but I am 
considering this subject from the standpoint of whether any 
officer of the Government should compel these workers to work 
more than a certain number of hours a day. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is no objection on their part to working 
overtime, provided they get pay for time and half time. Of 
course, the packers are compelled to pay for part of it and 
the Government for the rest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My idea is that it would be better for the 
protection of the employees and their welfare to limit the 
number of hours to not more than 10, say, in any one day, sv 
as to save them from being compelled to work 136 hours 4 
day. 

Mr. MANN. There are times when it may be desirable to 
have them work leng hours, and the next day they may not 
work very much, The meat has to be inspected. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. TI will not press my view on the bill, 
although I strongly believe there should be a 10-hour limitation. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved July 24, 1919, entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920” (41 Stat. L., p. 234, and the 
following), be, and the same is hereby, amended as follows: 

i. By striking out on page 24], line 46, after the word “ determine,” 
the comma and inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

Il. By striking out on page 241, in said line 46, the following pro- 
vision, beginning on said line 46 and ending with line 48: “and to 
accept from such establishments wherein such overtime work is per- 
formed reimbursement for any sums paid out by him for such over- 
time work.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ERADICATION OF CITRUS CANKER. 


The next business on the Calendar fer Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (CH, R. 10678) to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to pay miscellaneous expenses incurred during the fiscal 
years 1916 and 1917 in connection with the eradication of 
citrus canker in the State of Alabama. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this 
seems to be a bill to pay a claim, and not a very good claim at 
that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I desire to say to the gentleman that evi- 
dently some one in the department misplaced contidence in 
people who subscribed and promised to pay certain amounts of 
money. The department advanced the money. It is a small 
amount. 

Mr. MANN. Is not this a case where the Government agreed 
to pay a certain amount of money if the State paid a certain 
amount of money, and thereupon the State, having agreed to 
pay the money, expended it? They expected to have the money 
contributed to the State by private contributions,. but not get- 
ting it they now ask the Government to pay it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We are paying the money that should have 
been paid by the people who subscribed. They did not make 
good. They repudiated their promises. 

Mr. MANN. The money was expended by the State officials? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes; with the understanding that an equal 
cuinount was to be paid by the subscribers, 

Mr. MANN, Not only by an understanding, but they had 
secured from private individuals promises to contribute a cer- 
tain amount of money if the Government would pay an equal 
amount, Then the State officials go ahead and spend the money, 
[t is their business to collect it. But not being able to collect 
it according to their agreement, then they ask the Government 
to pay it. Poor Uncle Sam! 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH, They are just following the usual course, are 
they not? 

Mr. MANN, Yes. Here was a case where the people of Ala- 
bama urged the Government to contribute a certain amount of 
money to help eradicate citrus canker. The Government agreed 
to pay half, and the State of Alabama officials agreed to raise 
half. They said they had raised it. Then they went ahead and 
spent it. Then they found out they had not raised it. Then 
wanted Uncle Sam to pay what they had spent. Uncle 
Sain paid his half, 

Mr. LAWRENCE. The other half did not grow, did it? 

Mr. MANN. I will say this, that I doubt whether any money 
wis ever more profitably expended in the history of the work 
of the Agricultural Department than was expended in the eradi- 
ation of the citrus canker. Good results came out of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. What happened which resulted in their not 
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} 
scribed it? 
Mr. HAUGEN; As stated in the report— 


{n Alabama a subscription list was prepared in the city of Mobile, 

ie two counties of Baldwin and Mobile being the areas chiefly in- 
‘ced in cooperating with the Bureau of Plant Industry. Subscrip- 

~ were pledged in excess of $3,000, a part of which was advanced 

« local banks. On this basis the work was laid out by the State 

! of Agriculture of Alabama and inspectors employed. The De- 
partment of Agriculture authorized the State board to spend not to 
exceed $3,000 of Federal funds, based on the subscription fund, which 
is anticipated would be paid. Many of these subscription funds 

* later repudiated, some on account of the disorganization of the 


nursery and land business, the feeling that the citrus canker would 
destroy the inducer discouraged many, and a number of others were 
e 


eine able to get this money from the people, who had sub- 
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unable to pay. inspectors were employed by the department. 
Their salaries have been paid, but a number of claims for necessary 
traveling expenses incurred in i from place to place under orders 
and on official duty have been disallowed through lack of funds. They 
were employed and ordered about by a representative, representing 
both the State and the department, who, if he had held rigidly to the 
letter of the law, would never have incurred liabilities on qa mere 
promise or obligated the Government beyond the actual cash in hand, 
or the cash that had been allowed to him by Federal authority, The 
total of the claims presented so far is $688.98, which is claimed by 10 
men. 

As this report states, the subscriptions were not paid, and as 
a result the Government is pledged to pay the. $688.98. As I 
have stated, it was expected that the subscribers would make 
good. They did not make good. The money was advanced and 
should be paid. I agree with the gentleman that in the expen- 
diture of this money caution should have been exercised, and 
that they should have collected the money in advance so as to 
be sure that they had it and that the Government should never 
have been called upon for any part of the amount which had 
been subscribed ; but the money has been advanced: 

Mr. WALSH. I was asking what, if anything, happened 
which caused them not to honor the subscriptions that they had 
agreed to make? 

Mr. MANN. The work was so successful that the citrus 
canker was done away with, and they could not see any reason 
why they should pay for it after it was done. 

Mr. LAYTON. Their idea was to let the Government do it. 

Mr. WALSH. That was a pretty good reason, where the Gov- 
ernment was concerned. 
in such cases. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Possibly they thought that the Government 
could pay it more easily than they could. , 

Mr. MANN. We have been trying to get a rise out of some- 
body from Alabama, but do not seem to be able to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of the appropriation of $79,720 for “‘ Bradication of citrus canker ”’ 
made available by the Agricultural appropriations act of March 3, 1921, 
not to exceed $1,200, for the payment of miscellaneous expenses in- 
curred during the fiscal years 1916 and 1917, in connection with co- 
operative work of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 


Alabama State Board of Horticulture, in the eradication of citrus canker 
in the State of Alabama. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 

and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 
FORT FETTERMAN MILITARY RESERVATION, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10002) to extend the provisions of section 
2455, United States Revised Statutes, to the lands within the 
abandoned Fort Fetterman Military Reservation, in the State 
of Wyoming. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
the next bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. 


That is the usual process of reasoning 


The Clerk will report 


Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve the objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I ask unanimous consent that this bill may 
retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the next bill. 

POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8334) to amend the laws relating to the 
Postal Savings System. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. ROUSE. I object. 

RURAL CARRIERS. 


The next Husiness on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7544) authorizing the Postmaster General 
to temporarily reduce the pay of rural carriers for disciplinary 
purposes instead of suspending them without pay. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

| Mr. McCLINTIC. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this bill does not provide any way for a rural carrier to have 
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the epportunity to file a neply to any complaint that might be 
made against him by the Post Office Department. It does not 
provide that an inspector shall be detailed to: investigate any 
charge that might. be made against a rural earrier. L do not 
believe it would be a good policy on the part of the department 
te reduce tle pay of one rural carrier 25 per cent,, another 50 
per cent, another 75 per cent, and so en, In other words, this 
bill if enacted inte law would, in my opinion, work a hardship 
on those splendid men. who are engaged in this oecupatien, and 
I can not favor legislation which might be used by some un 
scrupulous person to. injure carriers who might. have charges 
filed against them for various reasons, I reserve the right. te 
object. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will reserve his ab- 
jection I will make an explanation. 

The compensation of rural carriers is fixed by statute. The 
department has no control over it, except. that where there is a 
failure ef service or a delinquency fhe department may remove 
er suspend without pay, but can net do anything less than that: 
They may suspend a rural carrier and he leses his} salary, but 
they can not deduct anything from it. This is im the interest 
ef the rural carriers. We had a hearing on this bill, and there 
was no objection on the part of any representative of the rural 
carriers, 

A letter from. the Postmaster General. requesting the com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of this legislation and ex- 
plaining its purpose follows: 

OFFILCB OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1921. 
Hon. HAnvor STHPNERSON, 


Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR MR, CHAIRMAN: Under existing law rural letter carriers 
may be disciplined only by reprimand, suspension from duty without 
pay, or removal. 

Suspension from duty without pay often works an undue hardship on: 
the employee, and, in the opinion. of the department, it would be far 
preferable in many cases to reduce temporarily his rate of pay,. thus 
sufficiently penalizing the carrier without depriving him entirely of his 
income. Such action: cam not, however; be: taken at this time, as: the 
reclassification act of June 5, 1920, fixes. specifically the rates of pay for 
1outes of various lengths, 

It is; therefore, recommended thet your committee consider the ad- 
visability of enacting appropriate legislation in this matter, and the 
folowing tentative draft is submitted: 

“ That the Postmaster General be; and he is hereby, authorized in his 
discretion, whenever for disciplinary purposes he deems it advisable to 
do so, to reduce temporarily the pay of rural carriers, provided’ that in 
no case shall such @ reduction in pay be of more than. one grade as 
fixed by the act of June 5, 1920, nor extend over a greater period of’ 
time than one year.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Witt HM. Hays, Postmaster General. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Willi the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STHENBERSON. Yes 

Mx. McCLINTIC. IE should: like te know if the rural carriers’ 
organization has: made any reeommendation relative te the 
merits: of this proposed legislation? 

Mx. STEENERSON. None wiiatever. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it should be considered. If they 
have made no representation concerning it, that is: a very good 
reason why we should consider it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Inasmuch as this provides: a: method. of 
laying rural carriers off for the period of a year, I will object. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I hope the gentleman will reserve his 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
The Clerk will report: the next bill. 


RURAL ROUTES, 


‘The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8927) authorizing establishment. of rural 
routes of from 36, to 75, miles in length. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr: McCLINTIC. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
if I understand the law, there is a method at the present time 
which can be put into effect for the purpose of establishing 
these motor routes. It has been the policy of the Pest Office 
Pepartment in the past to establish a number of these long 
routes, known as motor routes, in States where they have 
no macadam roads, and when bad weather eame the service 
was seriously injured, beeause the route was too long for the 
carrier to make in a day. Inasmuch. as we have af the present 
time a method by law whereby rural routes of this length: can 
be established, I do net believe it eught to be changed, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman. withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I will. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr: Speaker, under the present law: the 
routes of herse-<jrawn vehicles. are limited to 36. miles: and the 


Oklahoma objeets. 
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motor-drawn vehicles: are. limited to a minimum of 50) miles; so 
between: the: two there is: no; possibility: ef either one kind of 
route or the other. Now,, there are cases where the motor routes 
might be lengthened, and it would: affefd: accommodation: to 
many, deserving families in certain. parts of the country if this 
authority was: granted. Of course; the department would. not 
avail itself of the authority if the service could not be main 
tained with efficiency. The department has. recommended it and 
the committee has considered: it carefully, and’ we think the 
authority to establish these routes between’ 50) and’ 36 miles 
ought te be granted. : 

Mr. McCLINTIC. If £ understand the gentleman correctly; 
the motor routes up to 50 miles can be established? 

Mr: STEENDRSON, From: 50: miles: upward; but not less 
than 50 miles. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. If this: bill becomes a law it will have the 
effect of repealing the statute which makes it necessary’ that 
petitions be circulated and that the patrons of the route; or a 
certain number, sign it before a motor route can be authorized. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do net think so; there is not.a word 
in the bill about that. ‘The existing. law is not repealed, 

Mr. McCLINTIC. It has been my experience in, Oklahoma 
that practically every motor route established: has preven unsat- 
isfactory. Many petitions have eome to me from. the patrons. of 
these routes asking that they be: abolished. and. wagon. reutes: be 
established to take their place. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is news to the chairman of the com- 
mittee ; I never heard ef it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I dare say, that 90. per cent of the metor 
routes where they have no macadam road’ have proven unsatis- 
factory. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This would give the department author- 
‘ity to. establish motor routes less than 50 miles. Fifty miles. is 
the minimum: now, and this would: wipe out that restriction, so 
that really it is in the interest of the patrons which the gentle- 
man. has in mind. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I have heard. a, number of 
complaints about the. establishment. of. motor routes,.and. I do 
not. think that it is.a wise poliey te authorize the Government 
to destroy or repeal the laws relating to this subjeet. There- 
fore I object. 

The SPHAKER. 
Oklahoma. 

ADDING TO THE SISKIYOU NATIONAT, FOREST, OREG: 


The next business on the Calendar for Wnanimeus: Consent 
-was the bill (H. R. 10461). adding certain lands to tlie Siskiyou 
National Forest in Oregon, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman, reserve his objeetion? 

Mr. BLANTON, [ will. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, this. bill. preposes. tg. add to. the 
Siskiyou National Forest, in Josephine. County, Oreg., somewhat 
over 120 aeres of land that is so situated as to include about 
all the land suitable for the use of tourists; campers, and others 
who visit. the Oregon caves. It is necessary for the construc- 
tion of accommodations for visitors and for camp sites.. An 
exeellent. read. has been. constructed. nearly to. the caves and it 
will. be completed in the near future. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does this bill restrict. the acquisition. te 120 
acres? 

Mr. HAWLEY. One hundred. and twenty, acres and: lot 1, 
and: I de net know exactly the area of lot 1,, but a few more 
acres. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much are we going to»pay for it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It only’ transfers it from the jurisdiction of 
the Department of the Interier to: that. of the Department of 
Agriculture; 

Mr. BLANTON, 








































Objection is made by the gentleman from 






















All publie land? 

Mr. BAWLEY. It is aiready public land; and this is to 
prevent it going inte private: hands; thus permitting some 
private owner to charge exorbitant prices for camping  privi- 
leges to tourists. 

Mr. BLANTON. Cam the gentleman tell us how many: extra 
employees this additional will entail and how much im salaries? 

Mr. HAWLEY. None at all; there is no additional expense. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection? 

There was. no. objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as: follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That: the northeast half of the: northeast quarter 
and the northeast: quarter of the northwest quarter of section 31, town- 


ship 39 south, range 6 west, of the Willamette meridian, are hereby 
added to.and made a part of the Siskiyou National. Forest in: Oregon. 



















The following committee amendments were read: 


1. Page 1, line 3, strike out the word “ northeast,” where it first 
occurs in said line, and insert in lieu thereof the word “ north.” 
» Page 1, line 3, strike out the word “and” and insert in lieu 
thereof a comma(,). 
* Page 1, line 4, after the word “ quarter,” where it occurs the sec- 
ond time in said line, insert the following words: “ and lot one.” 
{ Add a new section as follows: 
“Suc. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, in his 
etion, to sell the merchantable timber on the land added to the 
siskivou National Forest by section 1 hereof in accordance with the 
ulations governing the sale of public timber in the national forests, 
i the entire proceeds of any sale of the timber on such land shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States in a specia} fund desig- 
nated as ‘The Oregon and California land-grant fund,’ referred to in 
tion 10 of the act of Congress approved June 9, 1916 (39 Stat., 218), 
ind be disposed of in the manner therein designated, the land added 
forming part ef the area which revested in the United States under the 
rovisions of the said act.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hawtry a motion to reconsider the -vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LAKE GEORGE, YAZOO COUNTY, MISS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1162) declaring Lake George, Yazoo County, 
Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream, 

Mr, COLLIER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice, to retain its place 
on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MESCALERO RESERVATION INDIANS, NEW MEXICO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6294) promoting civilization and self-sup- 
port among the Indians of the Mescalero Reservation, in New 
Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right te object. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right io object. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I do not know much about 
this bill; I do not know what it aims to accomplish, but I do 
know that if it is going to promote civilization it is a good 
I also know that if we would also introduce some bill 
to continue civilization and civil service in this country it would 
be a good thing. I note that the President by drastic order 

Mr. MANN, Oh, now, now! 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The other evening removed summarily 
the heads of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, we have all noticed that. I do 
not think it is necessary to occupy the time of the House in 
coniment upen it, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for five minutes. 

Che SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
lious Consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, is the gentleman 
goiug to make some caustic observations upon the dismissals 
from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing? 


thing, 





Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think I have ever made any 
caustic observations. I want to comment somewhat upon this 
summary removal of the men and women from the Bureau of 


Engraving and Printing, because I think it was very unusual. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
five inutes in whieh to reply to the gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object to the bill and to the 
requests of each gentleman 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard, 

Mr, ROACH, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Massa- 
Clusetts reserve his objection to the bill? 

s Mr. WALSH. I reserve my objection to the bill, but not to 
the requests of the gentleman from Maryland and the gentleman 
fron Texas, 

ROACH, Mr. Speaker, if there is any information that 

I can furnish the gentleman with reference to the bill, I shall 
be very glad to do so, I do not think there could well be any 
odjection made to the bill itself. The assistance proposed to be 
rendered to the Indians on the Mesealero Indian Reservation 
under the provisions of this bill is to be paid for out of the sale 
©l timber from their reservation, which has already been con- 
tracted by the Indian agent. This Mesealero Indian Reservation 
has timber on it of the approximate value of two and one-half 
Million dollars, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs inferms 
vur committee that contracts have already been let for the sale 
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of $450,000 worth of this timber. It is propesed to repay such 
loans aS may be advanced to this reservation under provisions 
of this bill out of the sale ef this timber off the reservation, 
If there is any further information that I can give the gentle- 
man, I would be very glad te do so. I do not see how there can 
be any objeetion made to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROACH, Yes, 

Mr. MANN. This is practically a loan by the Government to 
the Indians? 

Mr. ROACH. It amounts to that; yes; but in that connection 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs informed our committee 
that a sale has already been perfected of $450,000 worth of tim- 
ber upon which certain payments would shortly be coming due, 
These payments extend over a period of 10 years, but some of 
the payments will be due in the near future, and payments on 
these timber contracts will be made from time to time, as they 
become due. 

Mr. MANN. This loan is to be made without interest? 

Mr. ROACH. Under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. MANN., The Indians have assets, and the suggestion is 
that we loan them money against those assets without interest. 

Mr. ROACH. As far ag I recall, the matter of interest I do 
not believe was mentioned or discussed. 

Mr. MANN. It 3s practically a lean. 

Mr. ROACH. Yes; that is what it amounts to. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think, if we start to 
loan money to people who need it—and the Indians, I admit, 
are in a peculiar situation, of course—it would be perfectly fair 
and a little better precedent if we should require that some 
interest on the loan be paid? 

Mr. ROACH. I am not prepared to state that the Secretary 
of the Interior intends to finance this bill wholly out of the 
payments made on this timber, but that is the impression that 
I gained of the matter—that such amounts of these payments 
as were made from the sale of the timber were to be so utilized, 
and the bill gives the Secretary of the Interior or the Indian 
agency authority to utilize those payments in the promotion 
of the general welfare of that tribe of Indians by building 
homes, by improving their property, buying them live stock, 
and supplying them with necessary farming implements, and so 
forth, to enable them to make some progress in the matter of 
civilization. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, as far as supplying them homes is 
concerned, that is mostly bunk. They would not live in homes 
if you built them palaces, but as far as furnishing them facili- 
ties for cultivating the soil or for grazing or anything of that 
sort, it is highly desirable. They have a large forest, and the 
contract has been let to cut part of that forest within the next 
10 years, to the total amount of $450,000. The forest is in- 
creasing in value, I apprehend. The preposition now is that 
we shall advance them $250,000 against that. No one knows just 
when the advances will be made or when they will be repaid. 

Mr. ROACH. It is known to this extent, that the tetal 
amount of $450,000 already contracted is to be paid within a 
period of 10 years from date. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. I apprehend that $250,000 might be paid 
back much before the expiration of the 10 years. We do assume 
that it would be all paid back in 10 years, although experience 
teaches us that the history of such things is that they are 
rarely ever paid back. They always have some new use for 
the money. 

But it would not be fair to give consideration to the ques- 
tion as to whether, if we are not to loan this money, they 
should pay some interest on it. If we get any money of the 
Indians in the Treasury, we pay interest on it. 

Mr. ROACH. Had I not been under the impression that 
these advances would really be taken care of out of the 
payments from the sale of this timber, I would have raised 
before the committee the question of interest, but it did not 
oecur to me for the reason, as stated, that I was under the 
impression that the money was really to be paid out from the 
money derived from the sale of timber. 

Mr. MANN. If it was only to be paid out of money that 
comes in from the sale of timber, certainly I should not think 
there would be any opposition. 

Mr. ROACH. I am not prepared to state that such is true, 
but I have that impression. I do not want to be understood 
as stating such to be the fact, however. At any rate, the loans 
so made are to be paid from these timber sales. 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be wise to find it out? If we 
sell the timber for these Indians, I can see no reason, as the 
money comes in, why it should not be turned over for the use of 
the Indians, and that is the purpose of the bill 
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Mr. ROACH. Under the circumstances, if the gentleman 
feels obliged to object 
Mr. MANN. I do not know that I shall object, but the 


gentleman in charge of the bill, I should think, would want to 
give the House full information, and it would not hurt te let 
it go over for a couple of weeks until he finds out about these 
particular matters inquired about. 

Mr. ROACH. I ask unanimous consent that under the 
circumstances the bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the bill be passed 
without prejudice. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


LEASES FOR POST-OFFICE PREMISES, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10244) repealing the law relating to the 
termination of leases for post-office premises. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man state what has arisen to make such legislation necessary ? 

Mr. STEENERSON. There is a statute which makes it man- 
datory in all leases of post-office premises to include a clause 
that the lease shall terminate in the event a public building be 
built there, and without this statute the defartment could, of 
course, cancel such lease at any time they thought proper; and 
it developed, in the city of New York especially, as this clause 
was mandatory to be included in the lease, that it increased the 
rent, and the joint commission had it up. And as I recall, one 
building to be built—the Pennsylvania station—it would make 
a difference in the rental of $175,000 for the period of the lease. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I believe it has been the policy of the Post Office 
Department for many years, in making a lease, to put in a can- 
celiation clause providing the Government could cancel the 
lease at any time. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Has that policy been changed? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; in some cases. 

Mr. MANN. Because this provision does not make any dif- 
ference whether it is in or out of the lease if the cancellation 
provision is in. Now, some time ago, maybe a year or so ago, 
I called at the department about the lease of a substation in 
Chicago, a place where they wanted to make a lease. The owner 
of the property absolutely refused to make a lease to the Gov- 
ernment with the cancellation clause in it. He said he could 
lease his property for the same length of time to private parties 
without a cancellation clause, and he was not going to lease it 
to the Government, rentals being now high in Chicago, and in 
two or three years they would drop down and the Government 
might cancel the lease and leave the property on his hands. He 
said, ** Get somebody else’s property, but you can not get mine.” 
And the department absolutely refused to consider any proposi- 
tion that did not contain the right of cancellation in it. Of 
course, if the cancellation clause is still continued in leases it 
does not make any difference whether this provision about can- 
cellation in erecting a Government building is in or not, because 


they can cancel with or without an excuse. Now, is that 
changed ? 
Mr. STEENERSON. I am so informed that where it is 


thought it would affect the rental to be paid they take it out, but 
this other clause is mandatory to be included. 

The situation in New York is a special illustration of the 
disadvantage. It was said before the commission and before the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads that by reason of 
this mandatory clause they were prevented from leasing de- 
sirable places, 

Mr. MANN. TI do not see how it could make any difference 
in the city of New York, because they do not build any sub- 
stations there at all. The Government does not own any Gov- 
ernment buildings in which there are substations, and in any 
event it certainly can not apply in the city of Chicago and can 
not apply in the city of New York, and it can not apply in any 
other place where they have substations. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANN. There is only one substation owned by the Gov- 
ernment in the United States, and that is in my district. It 
was built by the Government. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The post office in the Pennsylvania 
Terminal was built by the United States. Outside of that the 
stations in New York are all built by private contractors, but 
the rental is agreed upon in advance. We are now negotiating 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad, or one of their subsidiary 
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building companies, for an additional building for post-office 
purposes, and they stated before the joint commission 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects, and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


SPECIAL CANCELING STAMPS OR POSTMARKING DIES. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 10941) authorizing the Postmaster 
General to grant permission to use special canceling stamps or 
postmarking dies. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10941) authorizing the Postmaster General to grant 
permission to use special canceling stamps or postmarking dics. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
grant_permission for the use in first and second class post offices of 
special canceling stamps or postmarking dies for advertising purposes 
in the following cases only: First, where the event to be advertised is 
for some national purpose for which Congress has made an appropria- 
tion ; second, where the event to be advertised is of general public inter- 
est and importance and is to endure for a definite period of time and is 
not to be conducted for private gain or profit: Provided, That such per- 
mit shall not be for a longer period than six months and the duration 
of the event to be advertised: Provided further, That nothing in ‘this 
act shall be construed to authorize the expenditure of any postal funds 
or appropriation either for the purchase of special canceling stamps or 
postmarking dies or for adapting canceling machines for the use of such 
stamps or dies or for installing the same, but all expense shall be pre- 
paid by the permittee. 

Sec. 2. That any permission granted under this act is hereby re- 
voked in the event the Government shall find it expedient or necessary 
to use special canceling stamps or postmarking dies for its own pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker. I offer an amendment. On 
page 1, line 10, strike out the following words: “Of general 
public interest and importance.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 1, line 10, strike out the 
words: ‘Of general public interest and importance.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is, I take it, of general 
public interest and importance toe the people of the United States 
that to-day, when there are already 5,000,000 American citizens 
out of work, walking the streets idle, that through the autocratic 
eall of certain leaders 600,000 more able-bodied men are called 
from their work into a state of idleness. It is a loss not on!) 
to the people of the United States, it is a loss to those 600,01 K) 
men and their families. I want to cite to them the situation 
that exists in 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order the 
gentleman is not discussing the bill under consideration. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I submit I am speaking upon 
the subject of “ general public interest and importance to the 
people.” ; 

The SPEAKER. That, of course, does not make his ameni- 
ment in order. The gentleman will discuss the subject of his 
amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the rules and practice of the House, 
is it not in order to speak on any subject that is germane to and 
embraced in the specific language that is under discussion? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, the gentleman should not seriously 
argue that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I only follow the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts before he became Speaker, when he used to 
speak in that fashion. ; 

The SPEAKER. That may be, but objection being made, of 
course it is not in order to discuss this subject. Because the 
words “ public interest and importance” are in the bill, it does 
not make everything of public interest in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I call the Speaker’s ‘attention to thie 
fact that once when the present Senator from Texas |M’°. 
SHEPPARD] happened to be on the floor, he moved to strike out 
the last word, which happened to be the word “dollar,” and 
he was permitted to speak at great length on the subject of thie 
American dollar even over objection. 

Mr. MANN. Under the theory of the gentleman, if he moved 
to strike out the word “ Congress,” he could talk on everything 
that Congress has jurisdiction over. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, if the gentleman from Illinois 
does not want me to discuss this important question that is of 
vital interest to the people just now 

Mr. MANN. Let the gentleman discuss it in a proper way 
and at the proper time, and not through a subterfuge. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent ‘0 
proceed for five minutes on this important subject. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, there are a couple of bills 
here that I knew the gentleman is anxious 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will expedite them probably 
by giving me a little show here. I am going to help the gentle- 
man expedite the bills. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman want five minutes? 

Mr. BLANTON, Just five minutes. That is ali I want. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes. 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

\lir. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, to these 600,000 miners who 
hive been called from their work, and are now in idleness, and 
whose families are going to suffer, I want to cite the situation 
that exists in the United States in every American open-shop 
plant. Take, for instance, the steel industry. Under the 
American open-shop plan that industry to-day is giving employ- 
ment to 264,000 Americans, and is paying to them an average 
wage of over $1,900 each. And there has not been'a day 
during the last 12 months that they have not had work in con- 
tinuous employment. Their families are satisfied. Last year 
they bought 255,000 shares of stock in the coneern for whieh 
they work. Take the open-shop plant of Henry Ford to-day. 





| 


| 


Is there objec- | 
Hon. HALVOR STBENERSON, 
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chase of special canceling stamps or@postmarking dies or for adapting 
eanceling machines for the use of such stamps or dies or for installing 
the same, put all expense shall be prepaid by the permittee. 

First. Where the event to be advertised is for some national purpose 
for which Congress has made an appropriation ; second, where the event 
to be advertised is of general public interest and importance and is to 
endure for a definite period of time and is not to be conducted for 
private gain or profit. 


The bill was unanimously reported by the committee and 
approved by the Postmaster General. : 

The foliowing from the report on H. R. 2185 passed last 
year throws some iight on the matter: 


APRIL 16, 1921. 


Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. Steenrrson: In reply, to your letter of the 15th in- 
stant, with which you submit a copy of bill H. R. 2185, providing for 
a *“ Pageant of Progress Exposition” canceling stamp te be used by 
the Chicago post office and asking for a report and recommendation on 
said bill, I beg to state that on account of the multiplicity of requests 


| from numerous sources for the use of special dies advertising various 


He is employing under the American open-shop plan 63,500 | 


Americans, and he is paying them a minimum of $6 apiece. 
And he has established the 40-hour week for them. 
them also representation in all of their problems of employ- 
ment. 

lake the packers, if you please. They are employing to-day 
under the American open-shop plan 22,500 American citizens, 
and they are paying them a wage of at least $4.80 apiece as a 
minimum, and then on up according to the earning capacity of 
the various employees. It is all under the American open-shep 
plin. And if you will find me a factory that has been running 
continuously in the United States for the last 12 months you 
will find it is an open-shop factory, not an open-shop factory 
that denies to its employees the right to be heard or the right 
of representation, but open-shop factories that give to their 
employees the right to be heard through representatives whom 
they may Select. 


| submit to these miners that if they will look into the coal 


He gives | 


projects, the department found it necessary to take some decided 
action and an order was signed by a former Postmaster General August 
18, 1901, of which the following is a copy: 

“It is hereby ordered that postmarking dies shall not be used for 
advertising purposes except upon special permission from the Post Office 
Department, application for which should be made to the Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster General, and which will not be granted unless it 
be for some national purpose for which Congress shall have made an 
appropriation.” 

Subsequently some exceptions were made and special dies carrying 
recruiting data for the Army and Navy, also special dies carrying 
legends in the interest of the conservation of national forests, were 
furnished and which were paid for out of the appropriations under the 


} control of the several departments referred to. 


fields where the open shop is maintained, if they will leek into | 


the coal mines of Kentucky and West Virginia and such places, 
where the American open-shop plan has been in force for the 
last 24 months, they will find that the miners there are satisfied. 
They are receiving wages amply sufficient to maintain their 
families, and they are perfectly satisfied. There has not been 
a Mionth during the last 12 months when they have not had 
WOrk, 
work for the next 12 months. And I submit to these 600,000 
miners who have quit work at this time, when there are 
5.4000,000 able-bodied men already idle and seeking work, that 
they are placing a hardship upon the 5,000,000 men and their 
families, and not only that, but they will close up lots of plants 
and faetories in the United States, and they will take from 
other men and their families the right to work. Already the 
riilroads are laying’ off their employees because they ean not 
get coal. That is the direct result for which these 600,000 
striking miners and their leaders are responsible. 

| want to say to them that it behooves them to stop and think 
Whether their leaders are working for their best interests. If 
they conclude that their leaders are not, I say to them it is their 
cuty to their country in these days of reconstruction following 
the war—it is their duty to their country and their flag—as 
loyal citizens to go back to work and produce, not the least 
that they can, but produce the very maximum. That is what I 
have been taught all my life. It is the duty of every American 
citizen to produce the maximum of which he is capable. I 
expect if they did it there would be no more unrest and dis- 
Sutisfaction in this land. [Applause.] 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. Does the gentleman withdraw his amendment? 

lr. BLANTON, T withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

‘ir. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, the demand for special 
\'horization frem Congress for the use of special canceling 

S in the different post offices in the country has become 


St 


So creat that in erder to save the time of Congress in consider- 
inv them it was deemed best to have a general law on the 
8 t giving the Postmaster General authority to govern these 
Permits under certain limitations, namely: 


; led, That such permit shall not be for a longer period than six 
moniis, and the duration of the event to be advertised: Provided 

hat nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize the 
any postal funds or appropriation either for the pur- 


re oft 


And they have the expectation of having continuous | 


The requests received from various organizations, both governmental 
and private, for authority to use canceling machine dies for advertis- 
ing various enterprises have become so numerous that it is apparent 
that the public regards the use of inscriptions on these dies as a good 
advertising medium which has led to the conclusion that there is no 
good reason why they should not be used to familiarize the public with 
various service features which might from time to time be determined 
as the most important concerning the operation of the Postal Service. 

fJased upon the foregoing conclusion, the department has recently 
expended $3,802.10 in the purchase of 200 dies bearing the slogan 
“ Address your mail to street and number,” which have been furnished 
to certain of the larger offices, including Chicago. 

In view of the recent decision of the department in reference to this 
matter and the fact that it is uniformly denying all requests for special 
dies, I am of the opinion that it would be unwise to make any excep- 
tion through congressional legislation and therefore have to submit an 
adverse report upon the proposed bill. 

However, should the Congress decide that the conditions in this case 
are of such merit as to warrant favorable action in the matter, I would 
suggest that the bill be amended so as to read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to permit the use in the Chicago post office 
of special canceling stamps bearing the following words and figures: 
“ Pageant of Progress Exposition, Chicago, July 30 to August 14, 1921.” 

The purpose of this recommendation is to relieve the department 
from furnishing the dies and placing the expense therefor upon the 
exposition, as has been the invariable course followed heretofore. 


Sincerely, yours, , 
Witt H. Hays, Postmaster General. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 


third reading of the Dill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third cime, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. STEENERSON, a motion to reconsider 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10740) providing for a “ Don’t Miss 300th 
Anniversary Celebration, Gloucester, Mass., August, 1923,” can- 
cellation stamp to be used by the Gloucester, Mass., post office. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Minnesota whether, in view of the 
passage of the bill we have just passed, be thinks it advisable 
and necessary to pass this bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do, because this bill that we have just 
passed through the House goes to the Senate, and it might take 
time before it is reached. I will say that we have included 
five or six other canceling bills in this same bill, and some of 


the 


| those events advertised are near at hand. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman from Illinois will read 
the additional bills included in this one, he will find that the 
dates of some of these events are very close at hand; some 
60 days; two or three of them from Chicago. 

Mr. MANN. Three of them are from Chicago. I am not 
familiar with them, but I think the date of “ Chicago Boys’ 
Week” has been changed. Maybe I am mistaken about that. 
But one of the dates of the numerous enterprises of this sert 
in Chicago was changed a few days ago, according to the 
Chicago newspapers. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. They have not advised the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. MANN. They probably do not consider it important to 
give the information. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
a question. In these events they include the Pageant of Prog- 
ress Exposition at Chicago. If I recall correctly, we passed a 
special bill in the last Congress, or at the last session, for that. 
Did they not make sufficient progress at the last exposition? 

Mr. MANN. Well, Chicago made more progress at the last 
exposition than Massachusetts has made in the last 10 years. 
[Laughter.] But as to continuing to make progress, we have 
not reached that state of self-sufliciency yet where we think we 
can not progress further. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course it is necessary to have these special 
canceling dies to advertise Chicago; otherwise until we get this 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence waterways project completed 
we may forget that there is such a place as Chicago. 

Mr. MANN. 





can. . 

Mr. STEENERSON. It seems to me that inasmuch as not 
only Lilinois but Massachusetts is being taken care of by this 
very important measure both gentlemen ought to he satisfied 
with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am not seeking local recog- 
nition, but I want to be advised whether the same criticism or 
objection should not have been leveled at the act just passed 
as could be leveled at the language in the second section of this 
bill, “That any permission granted under this act is hereby 
revoked in the event the Government shall find it expedient or 


necessary to use special canceling stamps or postmarking dies | 


for its own purposes.” Would it not be better in the potential 
mood ? 

Mr. MANN. 
eral or the executive authorities to revoke it. 
of Congress that does revoke it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, it is to be exercised by the 
department oflicials. That language, “ That any permission 
granted under this act is hereby revoked in the event the Gov- 
ernment shall find it expedient,” and so forth, is contingent upon 


In one case we leave it to the Postmaster Gen- 
This is an act 


the exercise by some department official virtually of the dis- | 


cretion. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. The act is the act of Congress 
revoking the permission. I do not know whether it makes any 
difference if it gives the authority to the Postmaster General 
to revoke it. In one case it would be a direction to the Post- 
master General to revoke it and in the other a legislative act of 
revocation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I theaight it was granting to the Post Office 
Department discretionary power to exercise it if in their judg- 
ment there was a conflict, as expressed in section 2 

The SPEAKER, 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to permit the use in the Gloucester, Mass., 
post office of special canceling stamps bearing the words and figures 
“Don’t Miss 300th Anniversary Celebration, Gloucester, Mass., August, 


1923.” 
With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out, on page 1 all of lines 3 to 7, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed, under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by him, to permit the use of special canceling stamps, as fol- 
lows: In the Gloucester, Mass., post office, dies bearing the words and 
figures * Don't Miss 800th Anniversary Celebration, Gloucester, Mass., 
August, 1923.’ In the Chicago, IIl., post office, dies bearing the words 
and figures ‘Chicago Boys’ Week, May 19-25, 1922.’ In the Sunbury, 
Pa., post office, dies bearing the words and figures ‘Old Home Week, 
150 Birthday, July 1-2-3—4, 1922.’ In the Indianapolis, Ind., post 
office, dies bearing the words and figures ‘ Indiana Health Exposition, 
May 19-27, 1922, Indianapolis, Ind.’ In the Chicago, IIl., post office, 
dies bearing the words and figures ‘ International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, December 2d to 9th, 1922.’ In the Chicago, Ill., post 
office, dies bearing the words and figures ‘ Pageant of Progress Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, July 29 to August 14, 1922’: Provided, That no permit 
shall be granted for a longer period than six months and the duration 
of the event to be advertised: Provided further, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to authorize the expenditure of any postal funds 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


or appropriation either for the purchase of special canceling stamps or | 


post-marking dies or for adapting canceling machines for the use of 
such stamps or dies or for installing the same, but all expense shall 
be prepaid by the permittee. 

“Sec. 2. That any permission granted under this act is hereby re- 
voked in the event the Government shall find it expedient or necessary 
to use special canceling stamps or post-marking dies for its own pur- 
yosSes.” : 
Amend the title so as to read: “A bill authorizing the use of special 
canceling stamps in certain post offices.” 





Well, we are not afraid that anybody will for- | 
get that Chicago is on the map, but we like to do the best we | 
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The SPEAKER. 
tee amendment. 

-The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question .is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. STEENERSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CERTAIN LANDS IN LASSEN COUNTY, CALIF. 
The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 


was the bill (H. R. 10554) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patent to Lassen County of California for cer- 


The question is on agreeing to the commit- 


| tain lands, and for other purposes. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice that the bill is introduced and has been reported by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. The reports that 
he makes on bills are usually more informing than the bills 
themselves, but this is an exception—the bill seems to be more 
| informing than the report. Yet the bill itself is not sufficiently 


informing. So I wish to inquire what are the county uses anid 

; purposes for which it is proposed to have this public land used? 
Mr. RAKER. Anything that the county may wish to use it 
| for. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
plant? 

Mr. RAKER, It is ordinary land for which people pay $1.25 
an acre. The county wishes to buy it for county purposes. 
That is expressed in the resolution of the board of supervisors 
| and the letter of the district attorney. The object is to allow 
the county to buy it to use for any purpose that they may want 
to use it for. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Have the board of supervisors any well- 
| defined plan of the purposes for which they wish to use this 
land? 

Mr. RAKER. They have not divulged that to me. It is for 
general county purposes. They wish to pay $1.25 an acre for 
| it, just what anybody else would pay, and they can use it for 
/ any county purposes for the henefit of the people of the county. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They might use it for a graveyard. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Or for burying old horses. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; they could put an incinerating plant 
there, or anything they want to, for county purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If they should use it for those purposes 
| it would not impair the value of any surrounding public land? 
| Mr. 


A scavenger station or a garbage disposal 


schoolhouse owned by the county. The county wants it for all 
county purposes. It is away out in the outer district of the 
county, and the people want it, and the county is willing to 


RAKER. In no degree whatever. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any timber on this land? 

Mr. RAKER. None whatever. It is nontimbered land. 

Mr. MANN. What character of land is it? 

Mr. RAKER. Sagebrush land. 

Mr. MANN. Is it used for the county poorhouse? 

Mr. RAKER. No, indeed. 

Mr. MANN. Is it to be used for the county poorhouse? 

Mr. RAKER. They are going to use it for general purposes. 
Part of it now is being maintained by the county, wherein 
there have been some burials by the county for 40 years. 

Mr. MANN. Some what? 

Mr. RAKER. A burial ground. On one corner of it is a 

| 
| 
| 


pay for it. They want to fence off the graveyard at one en, 
and fence it off for a dumping ground at the other end. 

Mr. MANN. There is no doubt about the county being will- 
ing to pay for it. There seems to be some uncertainty about 
the use that is to be made of it. 

Mr. RAKER. The county will pay the same price for it that 
is paid for all Government land of this kind, $1.25 an acre. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection?’ 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from California why he omitted in line 10 the words 
“uses and’? Those words appear in line 8— 

Shall use said tract of land for county uses and purposes only. 


Then it says— 


Provided, That whenever said lands cease to be used by said county 
for county purposes 


Mr. RAKER. This is the same language that we have used 
in several other bills. 











ity 


ed 





Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
“uses and”? 

Mr. RAKER. They were not thought necessary. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then why did you use them in 
the first place? 

Mr. RAKER. We thought it would amplify it, and in the 
other case would make no distinction. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will not object if the gentle- 
uian Will consent to insert in line 10, after the word “ county ” 
the words “ uses and.” 

Mr. RAKER. I think that is all right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to issue patent to Lassen County 
one of the duly organized and existing political divisions of the State 
of California, a body corporate and politic, with full power to hold and 
wn real estate), of, California, for the following tract of public land, 
to wit: The northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 4, 
township 37 north, range 11 east, Mount Diablo base and meridian, 
Susanville land district, in the State of California, upon payment there- 
for to the Secretary of the Interior for the Government of the United 
States the full sum of $1.25 per acre, which patent shall be issued upon 
the express condition that Lassen County shall use said tract of land 
for county uses and purposes only: Provided, That whenever said lands 
cease to be used by said county for county purposes or are attempted 
io be sold or conveyed, then, in that event, title to said lands and the 
whole thereof shall revert to the United States: Provided further, That 

ich patent shall contain a reservation to the United States of all gas, 

coal, and other mineral deposits that may be found in such land, 
and the right to the use of the land for extracting the same, 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ authorized” strike out the word 

n”’ and insert the word “ and.” 

Page 1, strike out all of lines 5, 6, and 7, down to and including the 
words “ of ” in line 7, 
rhe SPEAKER. 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Speaker, I move to amend on page 2, line 
10, after the word “county” by inserting the words “ uses 
and,” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will not the gentleman consent 
also to insert the word “ only,” so that it will read as it reads in 
the previous part of the paragraph? They might use it for 
county purposes, and at the same time use it for some other 
purpose, 

Mr. RAKER, 
else, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then put in the word “ only’ 
ufter the word “ purposes.” 

Mr. RAKER. I move to insert after the word “ purposes,” 
in the same line, the word “ only.” : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California offers an 
ainendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment offered by Mr. RAKER: Page 2, line 10, after the word 

ounty,” insert the words “uses and,” and after the word “ purposes ”’ 
insert the word “ only "— 

So that as amended the line will read— 

ed by said county for county uses and purposes only. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
liird time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RAKER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
Which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


But why did you omit the words 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


We want it for county purposes and nothing 


, 


10 AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY OF WAR TO SELL PITTSBURGH STORAGE 
SUPPLY DEPOT. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
Was the bill (CH. R. 10925 to authorize the Secretary of War to 
sell real property known as the Pittsburgh Storage Supply De- 
pot, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I wish to 
inquire if the land deseribed in lines 10 and 11 and following 
ure a part of the Pittsburgh Storage and Supply Depot at the 
present time? 

Mr. HULL. It is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report does not disclose the fact that 
this acre of land is a part of the larger tract described in the 
lore part of the bill. 

Mr. HULL. As I understand, it is a part of the supply 
depot. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 


I can assure the gentleman 
that it is a part of the property. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
what is the reason for selling any property like that at private 
sale? 

Mr. HULL. Private and publie sale. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the idea of selling it 
at private sale at all? 

Mr. HULL. They want to sell it and get the most money 
they can out of it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
“ private ” is stricken out. . 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Let me state to the gentleman 
one reason for this—and I am sorry that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Morrn] is not here to go into it more fully. 
The purpose of selling this land is to enable Pittsburgh and the 
county of Allegheny to secure a tract for an approach to a 
new bridge ordered by the Secretary of War. It is proposed 
to sell it at private or public sale, so that a part can be trans- 
ferred to the city of Pittsburgh and the county of Allegheny. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why is it necessary to put in 
the word “ public” if it is to carry out an arrangement that is 
already made? 

Mr, MANN. The first bill introduced provided only for a 
private sale, it being understood that it would be sold to the 
county of Allegheny. The Secretary of War asked that there 
be inserted in the bill a provision authorizing a public sale in 
order that it could not be held up. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The letter from the Secretary of War con- 
firms what the gentleman from Illinois has just stated. The 
letter says: 


I shall object unless the word 


” 


You are advised that according to the terms of this bill the property 
must be sold at private sale, and the city of Pittsburgh and county of 
Allegheny are the only possible purchasers of this property. 

The report is to the effect that the other bill limiting it to 
private sale was objectionable to the Secretary of War, and he 
wanted to have it provide for a public sale so as to protect the 
department in not being held up. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
chaser— 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The city of Pittsburgh and the 
county of Allegheny that wanted it for an approach to a bridge. 
I would like to say that this little bill is a matter of consider- 
able importance at the present time to the city of Pittsburgh. 
The Secretary of War in 1917 ordered the county to raise cer- 
tain bridges on the Allegheny River, which involved a tremen- 
dous expense. During the war it was impossible to get the 
materials, and since that time little has been done for the rea- 
son that the cost was tremendous, and the bonding power of 
the county has been practically @xhausted. I have been trying 
to get the Secretary of War to approve of other improvements 
on the Monongahela and the Allegheny, and have met the state- 
ment that no improvements will be made until these bridges are 
raised. I have put through two bills for improvements on the 
Monongahela—one at Glassport—and the Secretary of War has 
refused approval on the ground that these bridges are not yet 
raised on the Allegheny. Now, the city and county are anxious 
to meet this situation, and this approach to one bridge is a 
vital factor. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This bill would permit him to 
sell it to any corporation or any private individual at private 
sale. It does not limit the sale to either the city or the county. 
This is a bill which would authorize the sale of about 194 acres 
of land in the city of Pittsburgh to anybody at private sale. 
There is not anything in the bill, on the face of it, which shows 
any such intention as the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
described. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That is the intention. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why does the bill so carefully 
omit anything that would indicate what the real intention is? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania |{Mr. Morin] introduced the bill after consultation with 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is immaterial at whose sug- 
gestion it was introduced. What does the bill propose to do? It 
proposes to authorize the Secretary of War, in his discretion, to 
sell 19 or more acres of land in the city of Pittsburgh to any 
person at private sale. The bill does not in even the remotest 
degree indicate that it is contemplated to sell the land to the 
city of Pitisburgh or the county of Allegheny. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Illinois 
has explained the matter, that the first bill was for private sale 
alone. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


Who was the proposed pur- 





To whom? 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. To the city of Pittsburgh and 
the county of Allegheny, but the War Department objected to 
this proy ision, 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. If we should have the bill read as the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin |Mr. Cooper] wants it to read, we would 
simply tie it up. The Secretary of War wants to get as mueh 
money out of this property as possible, and he wants it broad- 
ened out. It was at his suggestion that it was made to read at 
public sale. 

Mr. COOPHR of Wisconsin. Oh, that does not meet the ob- 
jeetion at all. The bill prepeses to sell approximately 20 aeres 
of land in the city of Pittsburgh to anybody at private sale. 

Mr. HULL. Private or public? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Private sale, I am talking about. 
The bill does not say to the city of Pittsburgh or te the county 
of Allegheny. It dees not say to anybody. It leaves it to the 
unlimited discretion of the Secretary of War to sell it at private 
sale to any purchaser. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPHR of Wisconsin. © Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Towa a question. If it is the intention of the Secretary of War 
to get as much out of this property as possible, dees not the 
gentleman think he would be likely to get more money if we 
restrict him to selling it at public sale where everybody 
would have a chance to bid, and not at private sale where only 
in seme ilstances one particular person has a chanee to bid? 

Mr. HULL. I have not the slightest doubt in the world that 
if you pass this bill you will get the most money out of that 
property that can be reeeived. If you confine it to public bids, 
it may be that the city of Pittsburgh and the county of 
Allegheny can not negotiate as they would wish to for a part 
of it. I know that is what they wanted put in the bill 
themselves, and they ought to know what they want. 

Mr. BLANTON. A city or a county has the same right to 
buy property at public sale that it has to buy property at 
private sale. 

Mr. HULL. They may want to negotiate, as I say. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. With whom? 

Mr. HULL. Between themselves, the county and the city. 
As I understand it, they contemplate a joint proposition to get 
a piece of this land. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
with the Secretary of War? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose this bill, in express 
terms, authorized him to sell to the county of Allegheny or 
to the city of Pittsburgh, at private or public sale, certain 
lands; that would on the face of the bill show what was con- 
templated, but here is a bill which, in express terms, proposes 
to authorize the sale of approximately 20 acres of land in the 
city of Pittsburgh at private sale to anybody. 

Mr. HULL. If you are going to get the most money out of 
it that it is possible to get, and if somebody else wants to pay 
more than the county of Allegheny or the city of Pittsburgh, I 
do not know that we would have any objection to it. We are 
going to have a great many of these propositions, and we want 
to get just as much money out of them as we can. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That same argument could 
always be made whenever it might be proposed to sell any 
public lands. The gentleman might say that the Government 
could get more money if it could have an opportunity to sell 
any of its land at private sale. The gentleman could make 
that argument every time the Government wished to sell. But 
there could not be a worse practice than to authorize any man 
to sell not his own land but land belonging to the United States 
Government to anybody for any price in his discretion and at 
private sale. I object to the bill in its present form. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Dowerr), 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


Negotiations are to be made 


Is there ob- 


SALE OF CERTAIN LANDS OF RAPID CITY 
DAKOTA, 


INDIAN SCHOOL, SOUTH 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10478) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell certain lands, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pvo tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to objeet, 
my only criticism of the bill is as to where the proceeds of 
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the sale shall go. The bill provides that the nvoney derived from 
the sale of these small tracts of land shall be available for 
expenditure for improvements at this scheek. The Committee 
on Appropriations is making the determination as to the amount 
of money that shall be available for all school purposes. I 
think it is the general practice to have such funds turned into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, aud I would inquire 
whether the gentleman from South Dakota has any objection 
to am amendment of that kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; I should have no objeetion to an 
amendment of that kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro. tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized: and directed to sell and a under rules. and regulation to 
be prescribed by him, two pareels of land included within the Rapid 
City Indian School Reserve, S. Dak., the first containing fifty-five 
one-hundredths of an aere, being a portion of the northwest quarter 
of the southeast quarter, seetion 4, — 1 north, range 7 east, 
Black Hills meridian, south and east of the Pennington County High- 
way ; the second, containing 3.59 acres, being a portion of the southeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter, section 8, township 1 north, range 
7 east, Black Hills meridian, south and east of the Rapid City, Black 
Hills & Western Railroad right of way: Provided, That the _preceeds 
derived from the sale of this: land shall be available for expenditure for 
improvements at said Rapid City Indian Sehool. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out the words “ and directed.” 

Line 4, after the word “ convey,” ingert “at not less than their 
appraised value.” 

Line 7, strike out the word “ Reserve” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ grounds.” : 

Lines 8 and 9, before the word “ fifty-five,” insert the word “ approxi- 
mately ’; strike out the words “ being a portion ” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ in the southeast corner.” 

Line 11, after the word “ meridian,” insert the word “ lying.” ’ 

Page 2, line 2, at the beginning of the line, insert the word “ approxi- 
mately.’’ 

Line 3, strike out the words “ being a portion” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “in the southeast corner.” 

Line 5, after the word “ meridian,” insert the word “ lying.” 

Line 7, after the word “ the ” insert the word “ net.” 

Line 8S, after the word “ of,’ strike out the words “ this land” and 
insert the words “ these tracts.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to taking the 
vote of the various committee amendments in gross? [After a 
pause.}] The Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by striking out 
the word “ regulation” in line 5, page 1, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “ regulations” in the plural. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from [Illinois 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will repert. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANN: Page 1, line 5, strike out the word 
“regulation ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ regulations.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 2, 
line 8, by striking out after the word “be” the words “ avail- 
able for expenditure for improvements at said Rapid City In- 
dian School” and by inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“covered inte the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrorp: On page 2, line 8, after the 
word “ be,” strike out the remainder of the proviso and insert fn lieu 
thereof the words “ covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

On motion of Mr. WILLIAMSON, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no querum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I meve a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


The Clerk will report the bil), 


Ackerman Bland, Va. Butler Classon 
Andrew, Mass. Bond Campbell, Pa. Cockran 
Ansorge Bowers Cantrill Codd 
Anthony Brennan Chandler, Okla. Collins 
Atkeson Brinson Chindblom Connolly, Pa. 
Bacharach Brooks, Pa. Christopherson Copley 
Beedy Brown, Tenn, Clague Coughlin 
3ixler sSuchanan Clark, Fla. Crago 
Bland, Ind. Burke Clarke, N. Y. Crowther 








Dale Johnson, Wash. Nelson, Me. Schall 
Drane Kahn, Calif. Nelson, J. M. Siegel 
Drewry Kearns Newton, Minn. Sinnott 
Dyer Kelley, Mich, Newton, Mo. Snell 
Edmonds Kendall Nolan Snyder 
Elliott Kennedy Norton Speaks 
Fairfield Kiess O’Brien Sproul 

aust Kindred Ogden Steagall 
Fayrot Kirkpatrick Olpp Stevenson 
Fenn Kitchin Overstreet Stiness 
Fields Knight Paige Strong, Pa. 
Fisher Kreider Patterson, Mo. Sullivan 
Freneh Kunz Perkins Tague 

uller Lampert Perlman Taylor, Ark. 
Gallivan Langley Petersen Taylor, Colo. 
Goldsborough Lazaro Porter Taylor, N. J. 
Gorman Lee, N. Y. Purnell Temple 
Gould Lehibach Rainey, Ala. Upshaw 
Graham, Pa. London Rainey, Ill. Vare 

Griest Luhring Ransley Voigt 
Griffin McDuffie Reavis Volk 
Ilammer McLaugblin, Pa. Reber Walters 
Ilawes McPherson Reed, N. Y. Ward, N. Y. 
Hicks McSwain Riddick Ward, N.C, 
logan Mansfield Riordan Williams 
Hooker Martin Rogers Wilson 
Husted Michaelson Rosenbloom Winslow 
Hutchinson Mills Rossdale Woods, Va. 
Ircland Montoya Rucker Wurzbach 
Tacoway Moores, Ind. Ryan Yates 
James Morin Sabath Young 
Johnson, Miss, Mott Sanders, Ind. 

Johnson, S. Dak. Mudd Sanders, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. 
answered to their names; 
Mr. WALSH. 


Mr. Speaker, 


cecdings under the eall. 
‘The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. 
CONFERENCE REPORT, GOVERNMEN 
Mr. GREENE 


The SPEAKER, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


of Massachusetts. 
conference report for printing under the rules. 
The Clerk will report it by title. 


Mr. 


Two hundred and sixty-four Members have 
u quorum is present. 
I move to suspend further pro- 


The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 
T-OWNED RADIO STATIONS. 
Speaker, I submit a 





Ifouse joint resolution 7; to amend section 2 of a joint resolution 
entitled: ‘* Joint resolution to authorize the operation of Government- 


owned radio stations for the use of the general public and for other 
approved June 5, 1920. 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the 
conference report on the independent offices. 
‘The conference report was read, as follows: 


purposes, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R, 9981) making appropriations for the Executive and 
Jor sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their Tespec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

Ainendment number 21: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
icree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
lnatter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

* Salaries: Comptroller General, $10,000; Assistant Comptrol- 
ler General $7,500; assistants to Comptroller General—four at 
“6.000 each; chief clerk, $3,000; chiefs of divisions—seven at 
%3,000 each; chief of appointment division, $2,500; assistants to 
chiefs of divisions—three at $2,750 each, four at $2,500 each; 

lets of sections—10 at $2,500 each, 13 at $2,250 each, 2 at 


SLOTS, 


»~.000 each; assistant chiefs of sections—11 at $2,000 each, one 
‘1.900; chiefs of subsections—3 at $2,000 each; disbursing offi- 
cer, 54,000; deputy disbursing officer, $1,800; private secretary, 
S100; attorneys—one $5,000, 4 at $4,000 each, 4 at $3,600 
cach, one $3,100, 5 at $3,000 each, one $2,750; law clerks—one 
82.000, 4 at $2,400 each, 4 at $2,250 each, 2 at $2,200 each, 9 
at 52,000 each, 4 at $1,800 each, one $1,600; accountants—one 


S200, 2 at $2,400 each, 3 at $2,100 each, 3 at $2,000 each: in- 
sators—one $4,000, one $3,000, 20 at $2,000 each; review- 
ers—S at $2,100; principal clerks—17 at $2 000 each; clerks— 
l64 of class 4, 218 of class 3, 255 of class 2, 267 of class 1, 56 at 
%1,000 each, 70 at $900 each; check assorters——4 at $1,000 each; 
uplicating machine operator, $900; carpenter, $1,400; foreman 
essengers and laborers, $1,400; chief messenger, $1,000; 
essengers—one $1,000, 15 at $840 each; assistant messengers— 
“9 at $720 each; laborers—one $720, 21 at $660 each ; messenger 
boys -14 at $480.each, one $420; forewoman of charwomen, 
“G60: charwomen—22 at $240 each; and temporary clerks, 
Stenographers, typists, and other assistants, to be paid at a 
rate not exceeding $1,800 per annum, $375,000; in all, $2,293,190. 

~ Contingent expenses: For traveling expenses, rent, telephone 
Service, purchase and exchange of books, office supplies (includ- 
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ing stationery) and equipment, repairs and maintenance, and 
miscellaneous items, $175,261.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“No officer or employee of the United States Shipping Board 
or the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration shall be paid a salary or compensation at a rate per 
annum in excess of $11,000 except the following: Six in excess 
of $11,000 each but not in excess of $25,000 each, and four in 


excess of $25,000 each but not in excess of $35,000 each”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 
The committee of conference have not agreed upon amend- 
ments numbered 28, 29, and 31. 
Witt R. Woop, 


Epwarp H. WASOoN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

F. E. WARREN, 

W. L. JONEs, 

CARTER GLASS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9981) making appropriations 
for the Executive and for sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

On No. 21: Appropriates $2,468.451 for the General Account- 
ing Office in the detailed manner proposed by the House, instead 
of $2,496,101 in a lump sum, as proposed by the Senate. The 
detailed salaries proposed in the House bill have been reduced 
in amounts of individual salaries and in number of salaries in 
the aggregate of $400,000, of which $375,000 is made available 
for temporary clerks, stenographers, typists, etc., with a salary 
limitation of $1,800, and $25,000 is added to the appropriation 
of $150,261 proposed in the House bill for contingent and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. The aggregate proposed in the substitute 
for the House provision is $150 less than the amount carried 


and is $27,650 less than the amount proposed by the Senate 
under the lump sum. 

On No. 35, relating to salary limitations on Shipping Board 
and Fleet Corporation funds: ,Inserts a substitute for the 


House and Senate provisions which allows 6 employees between 
$11,000 and $25,000 each per annum and 4 between $25,000 
and $35,000 each per annum, instead of 13 in excess of $11,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, and 6 between $11,000 and $25,000 
each, as proposed by the House. 

The committee of conference have 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

No. 28, relating to an appropriation of $1,500,000 for the pur- 
chase of land in the city of Washington. 

No. 29, increasing the appropriation for 
sion from $300,000 to $375,000. 

No. 31, relating to the authority 
Board to continue to 
liquidation of assets up to $55,000,000. 


not agreed upon the fol- 


the Tariff Comimis- 
United States 


from the 


the 
received 


granted 
use sums 


WiILt R. Woon. 
Epwarp H. WaASOoN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman fronr Mussachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to draw the attention 
of the House to what the conferees have agreed to in reference 
to the salaries of the Shipping Board officials. The House has 
twice gone on record as not voting salaries in excess of $25,000. 
When this was up on the 15th of March the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] expressed himself upon this particular 
proposition and, I think, convinced the House that we might put 
a limitation of $25,000 upon any salary paid by the Shipping 
Board, yet the conferees have agreed for some reason or other 
to permit them to pay four officials between $25,000 and 
$35,000, and unless the report is recommitted or defeated the 
House will go on record here as reversing the action taken upon 
two fornrer occasions. Now, Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the fact 
that the Shipping Board is in a very serious tangle and they 
have very important matters before it, but I do not believe the 
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Shipping Board is bigger than the Government of the United 
States, and 1 do not believe it has any problems any more 
serious to handle than other departments or branches of the 
Government. I do not believe that we ought to pay to one 
man a sum almost equivalent to the salary of three Cabinet 
officers. 

And, furthermore, I think these officials ought to be content 
with the honor of the position. We are told that other Gov- 
ernment officials must take part of their compensation in the 
honor and dignity of serving their Government. During the 
war we were told that men came down here at nominal salaries 
from patriotic motives, and we ought to have a little patriotism 
during peace times. And, in fact, one of the officials of the 
Shipping Board, who has recently left the service and who did 
great work in reorganizing the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
came down to Washington and worked, I believe, for a dollar 
a month. He is Mr. Powell, formerly of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation and of the Fore River Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration. He was vice president in charge of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. And I hope we will say to the Shipping 
Board, “ You have got to get along without four $35,000 beau- 
ties upon your pay roll.” [Applause.] “ You have got to handle 
these matters with men with a salary not in excess of $25,000, 
and if those men will not accept that and are unwilling to work 
for that stipend, let them withdraw from your service and you 
will find plenty of other men who will be willing to handle these 
matters.” 

I appreciate the fact that legislation is a matter of compro- 
mise, but it seems to me here is a pretty serious principle in- 
volved, and if we agree to $35,000 as a salary to these oflicials 
we are establishing a very dangerous precedent, and one that 
will be thrown at us in the future when other departments come 
before us and ask to have temporary legal assistance or execu- 
tive assistance. They will say, “ This question is just as vital 
as that involved in the Shipping Board, and we ought to give 
these men $26,000 or $35,000 a year.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Shipping Board is evidently making 
headway and progress in adjusting its affairs, and I suppose we 
will be told, although we passed the measure providing for Gov- 
ernment aid to the merchant marine, that they will be able to 
speed up and wind up its business and get out of this mess that 
the war has brought upon us. But in order to do that, I do not 
think that Congress is in a very enviable position if we provide 
the salaries called for in the conference report. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, after a very full discussion by 
the House, in which this matter was thoroughly gone over, we 
made this provision with regard to the matter of salaries in 
the Shipping Board. We said that not more than six officers or 
employees of the United States Shipping Board should be 
paid an annual salary in excess of $11,000, and that no com- 
pensation should be paid to exceed $25,000. The Senate 
amended the House provision with this kind of a statement: 

Not more than 18 officers or employees shall be paid an annual 
salary or compensation in excess of $11,000. 

So that the Senate provision was that 13 officers could be 
paid any salary above $11,000 that the Shipping Board thought 
fit to give them. In other words, the sky was the limit. Now, 
I realize the fact that if we take that as a basis our conferees 
have made a very considerable reduction in the interest of 
economy, and this is the substitute they have agreed upon. 
They have agreed now that no officer or employee of the Ship- 
ping Board shall be paid a salary or compensation in excess of 
$11.000, except the following: Six in excess of $11,000 each, 
but not in excess of $25,000 each; four in excess of $25,000 each, 
but not in excess of $35,000 each, 

Now, gentlemen, having in memory the statements that have 
been made in the hearings by the representatives of the Ship- 
ping Board, we know what that will mean. It will mean the 
limit on each provision. In other words, it will mean that six 
men will not be paid anything less than $25,000 a year, and it 
means that four will not be paid anything less than $35,000 
a year, Gentlemen, this is not the judgment of the committee 
or the House. I realize the fact that the committee think they 
have probably done all that they could so far as conference 
is concerned, but it seems to me that it is our duty, unequivo- 
cally and almost, if not entirely, unanimously, to say that the 
House will not agree to such a provision. [Applause.] It 
seems to me that it is our duty to say to the Shipping Board and 
to the gentlemen who have brought in this conference report, 
“You must have some respect for the judgment of the House 
regarding this matter.” I think anyone reading the debate 
here in the committee and in the House, anyone who has gone 
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through the matter as carefully as gentlemen did who sat dur- 
ing the entire hearings and then gave us the benefit of their 
advice and interpretation, and anyone who read the cold state- 
ments of fact that were made by the representatives of the Ship- 
ping Board, must realize that these salaries are not only ex- 
cessive but they are ridiculously so, and that they are inde- 
fensible. I do not see how anyone with a regard for economy, 
that we all profess we are trying to practice here, can vote to 
support this conference report containing the provisions that 
are now found in it. And so I agree with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] that we ought not to agree to it. 
[Applause. } 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the greatest piece of work this 
Government ever undertook was the construction of the Panama 
Canal, and we paid General Goethals, in charge of that work, 
$15,000 a year. But it is proposed by this conference report that 
we pay four men with the Shipping Board more than we pay all the 
Cabinet officers combined. When this bill was before the House 
it was repeatedly stated that the Shipping Board had two men, 
and only two, at a salary of $35,000 each. I do not know what 
the facts may be. But here is a conference report that pro- 
poses to give to them four men at $35,000 each. I appreciate 
the needs of the Shipping Board; I appreciate the fact that com- 
promise is necessary in conference, but I do not believe that this 
House is warranted in paying a salary of $35,000 a year to any- 
body in the Government service short of the President. [Ap- 
plause.] And we might as well say so now. [Applause.] All 
the good men in the world are not dead yet, and all the people 
who can manage the Shipping Board are not in the employ of 
the Shipping Board. Jobs of that kind are not so easy to obtain 
now; but whether they are or not, let the House say that a 
salary of $25,000 out of the Treasury is enough, and to do that, 
let us reject the conference report. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I have yielded 5 min- 
utes to each of three gentlemen on this side who desire to 
express their indignation. I think it only fair to give as much 
time to the other side. I yield 15 minutes now to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harrison] in order that he may parcel it 
out among gentlemen on his side. 

Mr. HARRISON. I would like to yield 30 minutes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will divide the time equally. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that there is something else in this report besides 
the Shipping Board that some of us want\,to refer to, and there- 
fore I think we ought to have some time to discuss the board. 
The gentleman ought to use 30 minutes of the time. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield 30 minutes to your side. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Speaker, as one of the conferees I de- 
clined to sign the conference report on the ground that I did 
not approve of the action of the conferees on the part of 
the House in the surrender of the position of the House on 
the Senate amendment. The number 35 compromise, as pro- 
posed by the conferees, is infinitely worse than the bill in its 
original form. The existing law authorizes only six employees 
to receive salaries in excess of $11,000, and there is no maximum 
limit. The bill under consideration as originally reported 
amended existing law so us to authorize the appointment of 15 
at salaries in excess of $11,000, and there was no maximum 
limit. After full debate in the House the reported bill was 
amended, and the maximum salary was limited to $25,000 an 
the number of employees to receive salaries over $11,000 was 
fixed at six. The bill went to the Senate, and the Senate 
amended the bill so as to restore to the bill its original pre- 
vision, authorizing 13 employees with salaries in excess of 
$11,000 without a maximum limit. The position of the Senate 
has been before the House now on several occasions, and each 
time the House has insisted with great emphasis that tle 
employees receiving great salaries should not exceed six and 
the maximum salary paid should be limited to $25,000. 

I placed in the Recerp on the first occasion this bill ws 
before the House a salary list. It was then shown under exist- 
ing law two employees received $35,000 each, one $30,000, and 
two $25,000 each. 

While the matter was pending in the Senate the Shipping 
Board, with little regard for the opinion of the House, gives 
more than two employees $35,000 each, and. proposes to give 
four $35,000 each, and six men $25,000 each; and if this House 
should adopt the conference report it would indorse the propo- 
sition that the Shipping Board is contending for, that we should 
give salaries to the amount of $35,000 to four people, ani 
salaries to the amount of $25,000 to six people, in the very 
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face of the fact that this House again and again refused to 
sanction any sueh salaries, 

I said it is infinitely worse than if we left the bill in its orig- 
inal shape, because in its original shape the responsibility rested 
on the Shipping Board. If we adopt the amendment as propesed 
by the conferees in this case, we directly sanction the preposition 
that four of these employees should receive $35,000 each and six 
of them should receive $25,000 each. We assume the: respen- 
sibility which has heretofore rested with the board. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
Vy ield ? 

“ Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of IHinois. Did you ever hear of any official 
of the United States, either in. time of peace or in war, that 
was paid that much salary, except the President?. 

Mr. HARRISON. No. Net only that, but the Department 
of Justice, which has bankruptcy law, which has the admiralty 
law, which has the crimimal law, with all its branches and 
forms of legal questions to dispose of, does net pay over $1,000 
a month to anybody. The result of indorsing such salaries will 
be that the Department of Justice will be before this body in 
very short order asking for increased compensation to their 
employees. 

Now, Mr. Speaker-——— 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. If we grant the request of the Shipping Board, 
would not the Department of Justice be justified in coming to 
Congress and asking for an increase? 

Mr. HARRISON. If you will read the hearings had before 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations, you will find that they are 
already asking for increased salaries to employees in the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What are the duties of these men who get 
the $35,000 at the present time? 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, they are at the heads of these various 
bureaus. I do not know exactly what they are—heads of vari- 
ous departments in the Shipping Board. But, whatever they 
are, the fact is that at the time this law went inte effect, and 
when we limited the right of the Shipping Board to employ 
anybody over $11,000; there were a number of employees get- 
ting $15,000 and $17,000 and $20,000; and when this law went 
into effect reducing their salaries to $11,000 there were no 
resignations, and they are still. at work in the Shipping Board, 
und very grateful to be there. [f resignations do become: in 
order, there are others to take their vacated places. There were 
kings before Agamemnon. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON: Yes 

Mr. LONGWORTH. [I understood the gentleman to say a 
moment ago that he never heard of a Government official re- 
ceiving a salary of $35,000, I understand there: were certain 
oflicials under the Direetor General of Railroads who reeeived 
salaries which ran that high. I think they ran as high as 
$50.000. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the rest of my time, and I yield 10 
ininutes to the gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Byrws }. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think this confer- 
ence report should be voted down for several reasons. There 
are two very serious objections that I have to the provision re- 
lating to the Shipping Board. In the first place, I do not think 


that Congress ought te raise the limitation as to the number of | 
| whether or not that is to be turned over to the Accounting Office. 


employees who may be paid in excess of $11,000. 

Gentlemen will remember that when that limitation was first 
put on it went on as a House provision through an amendment 
adopted on the floor of the House. The number of employees 


in the Shipping Board who might receive in excess of $11,000 | 


was limited to three. The sundry civil bill containing the appro- 
Priution at that time went to the Senate, and the Senate adopted 
‘tn amendment raising the number frem 3 to 10, and then in 
conference a compromise was agreed upon, which I, as a mem- 
ber of the conference, thought was permanent, providing that 
6 should be permitted to receive salaries in excess of $11,000 
each. Then this bill was reported to the House, and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House recommended that 13 
receive in excess of $11,000, and the House by an overwhelming 
vote went on reeord fixing the number at 6. It then went to 


the Senate, and the Senate raised the number to 13, and now | 
this provision reported’ by the conferees, which, as 
Stated, makes the number 10 and provides that 4 of them may 


we have 
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receive salaries from $25,000 to $35,000 and 6 may receive sala- 
ries Tron: $11,000 to $25,000. 

Now, as has been stated, the maximum amount will be 
adopted, and hence the salary of 4 of them is fixed at $385,000 
and the salary of the other 6 is fixed at $25,000. 

I am sure this: House does net want te go on record for the 
first time im its history as fixing salaries at that amount for 
any official ef the United States except the President of the 
United States. So I am opposed to this proposition, because in 
the first place it increases the number, and in the second place 
it fixes these high salaries and creates a precedent which will 
rise to mock you and permit other departments to come back 
later on asking for inereased salaries. What is this increased 
number for? They tell us it is to pay attorneys in the Shipping 
Board. You saw in the papers the other day thg picture of a 
lady serving as Assistant United States Attorney General of 
this Gevernment. It was stated that she was handling a $45,- 
000,000 patent case. I neticed the other day an account of a 
suit against the Government which is being defended by the 
Department of Justice, amounting to $125,000,000. and we have 
been told that there are claims down there which the Depart- 
ment of Justice must defend amounting to possibly $500,000,000 
in the aggregate. Yet the Attorney General is not paying any- 
body in his department exceeding $1,000: a month. Yet the 





Shipping Board ask this Congress to give them the privilege 


of paying salaries ranging from $25,000 to $35,000 for some ef 
these employees. This House by a reeord vote has decided that 
it will not increase the number above six, and I think it should 
stand pat and not adopt this conferenee report. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. What litigation has the Shipping 
Board? 

Mr. B¥YRNS of Tennessee. Litigation involving claims which 
have been filed against the Shipping Board. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. True; but they have the determi- 
nation of their own claims. The Shipping Beard attorneys do 
not go into the Court of Claims. They simply appear before 
their own board. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
court, but they are limited 

Mr. WALSH. There are admiralty suits, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are certainly of no greater 
importance than the claims that come before the Department of 
Justice, and really not so important, beenuse these claims are 
largely of an accounting nature, and involve no new principles 
of law like many of those with which the assistant attorneys 
general are frequently confronted. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman kindly give us the 
information as to who these people are whose services are so 
valuable to the Government? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I donot recall all of their names, 
I know Mr. Marshall Bullitt, of whom we have heard on this 
floor, was formerly receiving $25,000 a year. I know that there 
was a Mr. Allison who was receiving $20,000 a year, and some 
others whose names I do not recall; but I also know that while 
they were getting these salaries, before Congress fixed the 
limitation of not exceeding $11,000; when that limitation was 
made they did not surrender their places or cease their connec- 
tion with the Shipping-Board, but they are now employed by 
the Shipping Board and render just as effective service, I am 
sure, for $11,000 a year as they did at the larger salaries, and I 
dare say they will continue to held their places there. If not, 


I think they appear before the 





| then there are others equally as competent who will take their 


yaces, 

Now, there is another feature of this report to which I wish 
to refer briefty, and that is the one relating to the General Ac- 
counting Office. I have wondered whether this Congress is to 
decide what shall be fair salaries for the Accounting Office or 


Gentlemen will remember that when the bill was reported here 
in the first instance it carried an appropriation in a lump sum 
of $2,500,000 for salaries and contingent expenses in the General 
Accounting Office. This House, when the matter was called to 
its attention, promptly passed an amendment by an overwheln- 
ing majority in which it fixed those salaries and placed the em- 
ployees upon a statutory basis, in exact accord with the amounts 
suggested in the request of the general accounting officer. Later 
on, when the bill went to the Senate and the lump sum was 
restored and the conferees reported back the Senate amendment 
with the recommendation that the House adopt it, this House 
again went on record by an overwhelming majority, declaring 
that this lump sum should not prevail but that the salaries of 
these men should be fixed as the general accounting officer orig- 
inally indicated that he was going to fix them, 

Now, what have the conferees reported? It is true that the 
conferees have placed the greater portion of them upon statu- 
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tory salaries, thereby adopting in part what the House desired ; 
but in some instances I notice they have raised the number who 
are to be increased—some of these chiefs of divisions. They 
have reduced a few salaries, they have increased others, and 
have increased the number of other positions; but they leave to 
the General Accounting Office $375,000 as a lump sum. It is but 
fair to say that they include a provision that he shall not pay 
any salary exceeding $1,800 to any clerk or stenographer or 
other employee out of that sum. I admit that this largely cures 
the objection which Members of Congress had to the original 
provision. But, gentlemen, I want to be on record here now as 
saying that I am opposed to lump sums. I know that: the chief 
of that office says he can save money if you will give him a 
lump sum; but you-never heard of a head of a department or 
bureau chief who did not make the same contention; and if you 
were to adopt their ideas you would give them all lump sums. 
I think Congress ought to keep its hand on these salaries and 
that they should be fixed as they were originally fixed by the 
House, in accord with what the general accounting officer stated 
when he was before the Committee as to the salaries he was 
going to pay and the number of those he was going to employ. 
{ Applause. ] 

I yield back the remainder of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I want to suggest just one thought which occurs to me in 
connection with the discussion of this matter. I mean no re- 
flection on anybody connected with the board, but it seems to me 
that any man in America, with our country in its present condi- 
tion, who is not willing to serve the country for $25,000 a year 
is a very good man to disconnect from the public service. [Ap- 
plause. } 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Speaker, I do not know that it would 
be possible for me to add anything to the criticisms that have 
been heaped upon the decision of the conferees on this proposi- 
tion, or those who have consented to this report. It seems to 
me that their conduct in this matter is indefensible. I was 
anxious that those who are proposing to surrender to the Senate 
conferees might see fit to give us some reason that actuated them 
in agreeing to that course of conduct. I assume that the chair- 
man of the conference committee will give us his views before 
the vote on this proposition is taken. It was universally charged 
against the old Shipping Board under a former administration 
that they were guilty of great extravagance, great waste, and 
great confusion, but after the present gentleman, Mr. Lasker, 
chairman of the Shipping Board, was appointed there were 
great claims on the part of his friends that he was such a fine 
man himself and so able that he would administer the affairs 
in such a way as to bring order and economy out of this chaos. 
It seems to me that if there is an extravagant man to-day in 
the service of the Government of the United States, measured 
by his recommendation that he has made to the Congress of 
the United States, it is the chairman of the Shipping Board, 
with reference to salaries of the employees. Here is this House, 
after hearing all the arguments he presented before the com- 
mittee, after a full and fair consideration, and by a tremendous 
majority, instructing in effect the House conferees to insist on 
the provisions carried in the House bill limiting the number to 
six who shall not receive a salary over $11,000, and absolutely 
limiting the empleyment of any man in excess of $25,000. 

Yet the conferees come back with an agreement which they ex- 
pect this House to ratify increasing the number of those who 
shall receive as much as $11,000 up to six, four of whom shall 
not receive in excess of $35,000. If you want to get some con- 
ception of the extravagance of the personnel of this Shipping 
Board I want to call your attention to the figures inserted in 
the Recorp by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison ] 
in the Committee of the Whole, found on pages 1464-1471 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There are 2 men drawing salaries of $35,000; 1 a salary of 
$30,000; 2 of $25,000; 7 with a salary of $12,000; 15 a salary 
of $11,000; 1 at a salary of $10,800; 19 at a salary of $10,000; 1 
with a salary of $9,500; 29 with a salary of $7,500; 7 at a salary 
of $6,500; 49 with a salary of $6.000; 5 with a salary of $5,500; 
5 with a salary of $5,400; and 43 with a salary of $5,000. 

[It seems to me that the time has arrived in our duties here 
when we ought to undertake to show by our votes on the floor 
some semblance of fair and decent economy in the administra- 
tion of these affairs. There seems to be no possible justifica- 
tion for this agreement on the part of the House conferees in- 
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creasing these salaries to the tremendous amount named in the 
conference report. I do not believe, gentlemen of the House, 
that their conduct will find any substantial support on the floor. 
This conference report should be voted down unanimously in 
order to carry out the wishes of the House on this proposition, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, how much more time hava 
I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Trrson]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am afraid that it is destined to 
be recorded as history that the United States Shipping Board 
proved to be the rat hole down which the Wilson administra- 
tion poured billions of dollars without any justifying result, 
and that the succeeding administration followed suit by pouring 
down hundreds of millions of dollars with results equally un- 
satisfactory. We have here a big job, and we ought to have 
big men at the head of it. This is the only theory upon which 
we can justify the payment of large salaries. Unfortunately, 
we have no assurance after we have paid the high salaries that 
we are getting the big men. The very fact, if it be a fact, that 
they are unwilling to serve their Government for anything like 
a reasonable salary as compared with other governmental sal- 
aries, is fairly good evidence that they are men, as the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SuMNeERS] Says, who ought to be sep- 
arated from the public pay roll. [Applause.] 

On examination you will probably find that in every case 
these men are men made of common clay very much like other 
mortals. A recent experience with one of these inordinately 
high-salaried individuals more than demonstrated this conclu- 
sion. It was brought to my attention that in one department 
of the Shipping Board there were a number of surplus em- 
ployees whose aggregate salaries amounted to something near 
$200,000 a year, whose services could be dispensed with with. 
out affecting the efficiency of the department. I learned that a 
list of these surplus employees, whose salaries ranged from 
$10,000 down, had been submitted to one of these over $25.00) 
men more than a month before, with the request that they be 
taken off the pay roll. Finally two other Members of this 
House joined me in calling upon the high-salaried official in 
order that he might verify or explain the situation. He aid- 
mitted the facts as stated and informed us that he would take 
steps to let them go, but thought it would take six months to 
work it out. So far as I have been informed, about the only 
person whose services he has dispensed with thus far is the 
one man in the department who had the courage and the com- 
mon honesty to report the list of unnecessary employees ani 
ask for their discharge. This seems to have been an offense 
that could not be overlooked, and he was let go, but do not for- 
get that nearly two months had elapsed since he had dared 
give the information, and yet this official drawing a salary of 
more than $25,000 sat supinely while a considerable number of 
surplus employees were drawing pay from the Treasury witl- 
out rendering commensurate service, some of them receiving 
salaries as high as $10,000. This is the kind of men for whom 
we are asked to provide salaries equal to almost three times 
the salary of a Cabinet officer. I am opposed to it. [Applause.| 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. LinrHicum] five minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I can 
add anything to enlighten the House on this subject; in fact, | 
believe the House is very nearly unanimous on it now that tlie 
salaries are too large and that it will vote accordingly. I have 
been thinking of late that not only Congress but that the people 
generally are reckoning the ability of men by the amount ot 
money they draw in their salary or income. Many men in this 
country would enjoy a position of this kind if they were pail 
far less money than men are now receiving, and men just 4s 
capable. I have no doubt that you have in your own district 
men who could perform this work just as well as these men 
perform it, and who would feel that it is an honor to serve the 
Government for far less money. Men are not always in the 
game for the dollar. Many men on the floor of this House cal 
go back and earn twice the salary that they get here, but they 
are here because they like the occupation and they like the 
work. There are men in the shipping business in this country 
who do not demand these positions merely for the dollars 0 
cents, but they are in the shipping business because they have 
been brought up in it; they like the occupation and they like 
the work. Recently we were passing a revenue bill and men 
on the floor of the House said that if we taxed the multi 
millionaires of this country too much they would withdraw 
from business, that they would not continue, and we would [lett 
lose not only the occupation for various employees but ‘le 
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enterprise and the werk ef those men who are engaged in con- 
ducting big business; that they would quit, put their money in 
quiet investments, and cease to give empleyment to the thou- 
cands. Every man engaged in big business in this country is 
net engaged in it merely for the dollars and cents there is in 
it. but he likes it and he performs that occupation because that 
is the business that he enjoys. I believe we can find men who 
would feel it an honor to serve the Board, men who 
would be proud of a Government position to make a record for 
the Shipping Board at far less salary; they would not be leok- 
ing merely at the dollars and cents; they would not measure 
their werk by the dollar mark, but by a living salary with 
efficient werk. I believe plonty of them can be found, not only 
in your district and in my district, but I believe there are men 
in the Shipping Board itself whe will perform that work for 
less money. We have to draw the line somewhere, and I know 
of no better time or place than to start on this bill to-day and 
eliminate these exorbitant salaries. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, with the statement that my 
colleague has made an inquiry of the Railroad Administration 
office and has been informed that the high salaries paid there 


were $25,000 a year during the war, I yield back the remainder | 


of my time. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHer]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am opposed to raismg salaries under existing conditions 
generally, and if I had carte blanche authority to raise salaries 
among United States Government employees, the Shipping 

Soard would not need to look to me fer a long, leng time. 
When I came to Congress I was apprised of the fact that there 
was a retten condition there, and I am frank to say that it is 
getting “nd better fast.” About as good proof of the condi- 
tion that exists in the Shipping Board to-day is the demand 
that they are making of this Congress for these outrageous 
and unconscionable salaries under the conditions under which 
they are working. Think of a man who says that he is big 
and broad, who says that he is a big business man, that he 
knows the institution that he is managing, and that is manag- 
ing that institution at a loss in Government money every day, 
sitting down there and howling at Congress to get Congress 
to raise his salary! [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae}. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I call 
the attention of the committee to the fact that the head of 
this organization himself, Mr. Lasker, was found fer $12,000 a 
year. The President did find a man big enough for $12,000 a* 
year to head this organization, and I do believe that the head 
of the organization, if he will make any kind of a search, can 
find men big enough to be his subordinates for a little more 
than twice the amount of the salary he gets, or $25,000 a year, 
maximum, 

I do not care to be personal in any of these matters, but I 
know that the distinguished chairman of this committee is | 
going to tell us what a wonderful job of work they are doing 
und what wonderful men they have there, and I want to pre- 
cede his statement of the great work that they are doing with 
the fact that one of their $30,000 empleyees was the vice presi- 
dent of a $12,000,000 concern that went broke. That is the 
kind of reputation that he brought to the Shipping Board to get 
his $30,000 a year out of the Government. 

I do net believe it is good psycholegy in respect to the public, 
I do not believe it is good politics, when the people are as rest- 
less as they are on account of the slow headway we are making 
in cutting down the expenses of the Government, te pursue the | 
course that has been suggested here. The American public does 
not fully appreciate that it takes a long time to cut down) 
expenses, We can not get down from a war basis to a peace | 
basis in a period of 12 months, but we do knew that we can | 
cut Salaries from $35,000 to $25,000 a year without doing very | 
sreat damage. Charles Evans Hughes has done as great work 
as any man in America, and he did it for $12,000 a year. 

It is not fair to say that he was prompted solely by the honor 
that he gets out of being Secretary of State. While it is a 
creat honor to be a successful Secretary of State, it is also a 
creat honer te take hold ef an institution in as chaotic con- 
(ition as the Shipping Board and out of that chaos bring order, | 
System, efficiency, so that the Government can maintain its line 
oF ships om a paying basis. 
as he a The time of the gentleman from Ohio has | 
*Apired, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, if there is anybody | 
here who wants to air his objections to this item and has not 
done it, it is his fault. 
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| Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me just 
| one minute? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, in justice to the gentleman from 
Indiana, I hardly think he is very anxious for the House to 
aceept the conference report, and in support of this belief I 
wish to read to the House a statement which the gentleman 
made recently in reference to the action of the Shipping Board 
in this very matter we are now discussing. On page 4934 of the 
Recorp the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] said: 

I am criticizing and will continue to criticize this board—— 
out WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman give the date of 

at? 

Mr. OLIVER (continuing the reading) : 


| for the exorbitant fees they are proposing to pay, unjustifiable in my 
| Opinion—— 


| Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Give the date of that. 

| Mr. OLIVER (continuing the reading) : 

| I maintain that instead of paying 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 

has expired. 

| Mr. OLIVER. Under leave to extend, I wish to set out the 
statement made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] on 

| August 12, 1921, when the House was discussing the payment of 
these large salaries by the Shipping Board. Mr. Woop used 
at that time this language in reference to the Shipping Board: 

I am criticizing and will continue to criticize this board for the exorbi- 
tant fees they are proposing to pay, unjustifiable in my opinion. I main- 
tain that instead of paying these men $25,000 and $35,000 a year for 
expert lawyers they could have gone into the State ef Virginia, the 
State of Indiana, the State of Illinois, or almost any State, into any 
town of 5,000 inhabitants, and could have gotten men who have never 
received $10,000 a year in their lives who are as good, if not better, 
lawyers than any of the high-priced gentlemen who have been selected. 
They are paying these men simply because they happen to belong to 
some high-priced firm with an established reputation. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; I will not give the gentleman 
any more time. 

Mr. OLIVER. Page 4934 of the Recorp in which the gentle- 
man criticized them for paying these very fees. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has 
made that speech three different times before this body and f 
hepe that all have heard it. It is a pretty goud time to call 
back to the attention ef those who have the best interests of 
their country at heart the speech delivered by Benjze mir. Frank- 
lin when they were first to take the vote on whether they would 
accept or reject the Constitution of the United States. In that 
speech Benjamin Franklin referred te these who had frequently 
criticized him for changing his opinion, and he gave emphasis 
te a phrase that will be memorable for all time, to the effect 
that fools never change their opinion and men of reason some- 
times do. 7 

I feel to-day a good deal like the second lieutenant that my 
good friend Forpnry tells so much about, and I expect that I 
am about in the predicament that he was in, but I have the 
confidence of knowing that I come to you with what has been 
convincing to me concerning this situation. 

When you gentlemen were in power you had six directors of 
the Shipping Board. They all failed, many of them ignomini- 
ously, with a loss of more than $3,000,000,000 to the Government 
of the United States. We have had one. I am sufficiently 
within his confidence to know that if it were not for the fact 
that he has never yet placed a zero opposite his name he would 
go out to-morrew. I know that misery loves company. Some 
gentlemen here would like to see this man fail because their 
friends failed. There is not much consolation in that character 
of logic fer the good of the United States. 

I have repeatedly said to you that I am as much opposed to 
these high salaries as you are, and if this were a governmental 
affair I would stand here in opposition with you to-day against 
these large salaries. I am opposed to them. But this is not a 
governmental affair. Now, let us be reasonable. Let us sup- 
pose that by some good chance we, who would like to see a 
merchant marine established in this country, flying the flag of 
the United States, as it did once, the envy of the world, should 
have this responsibility turned over to us, what would be our 
first thought? To get the best men at the head of these <iffer- 
ent responsibilities that we could possibly get. 

Now, you talk about a $35,000 salary being paid governmental 
officials. No such amount has been paid as salaries, but larger 
amounts have been paid as special fees. You know and I know, 





| and you gentlemen en this side will remember it for a long 


time, that many district attorneys resigned during the last 
administration in order that they might have special employ- 
ment that gave them as much us $100,000 in fees. I know of 
more than half a dezen that did this, and some here would 
like to see that thing prevail. If this was a governmental 
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establishment, I would say with you that no such precedents 
should be set. But it is not. It is a temporary thing at best. 
We are trying to evolve some scheme whereby we can turn 
this business over into the hands of business men with fore- 
sight enough and patriotism enough and business sagacity enough 
to make it what it should be as a private enterprise. And you 
are trying to kill it before its birth. The responsibility is 
yours. 

And I say to you now that I want you to say to me and to 
your conferees what it is you desire. If you want to hamstring 
this thing, do it. Do not thrust your responsibility upon me or 
upon these conferees. Conferences are always a matter of com- 


promise. We attempted to make a compromise. We come back 
to you and meet with your derision. Now you must take the 
responsibility. ; 


You have the right to say to us how far we shall go and no 
farther. Yours shall be the responsibility and not ours. It is 
for you to say to the world, “ We have not only had six, but 
seven failures—six Democrats and one Republican—in running 
this Shipping Board administration. It is your responsibility 
aud not ours. It is the hope of those who are in charge of this 
responsibility that within the year, and with the proper organi- 
zation, this thing may be turned over to private enterprise. 
Now, is it not the part of prudence, of wisdom, to trust those who 
are charged with this responsibility rather than take it on our- 
selves, when we know nothing of the intricacies of the business? 
It is a very important matter for us each individually to deter- 
inttie. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have great respect for the gentleman 
and his character and integrity. He stated to us just now that 
wise men sometimes change their minds and fools do not. Will 
the gentleman give us the reason why he changed his mind? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will tell you why. It is because 
I was convineed that these gentlemen had a problem with which 
there was nothing to be compared, There is nothing comparable 
with it in our experience—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Were not those facts before you when you 
gave the former opinion? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They were not, I was never placed 
in «a position where I had the information that we now have. 
And I commend to you the report in the hearings which was 
made by these gentlemen. This is the biggest business on the 
face of the earth. Talk about your great steel industry; talk 
about your United State Steel Corporation, or the Amalgamated, 
and they are drops in the bucket as compared with the magni- 
tude of the Shipping Board. So we have nothing with which 
to compare it. And I do not want to take upon my shoulders 
the responsibility of saying to these men who have given a 
year in investigating the magnitude of this thing that I know 
more about it than they do. 

Ben Franklin did not Know, and he was willing to submit to 
posterity and the good, calm judgment of the American people 
whether or not the Constitution would survive. That Constitu- 
tion which has become the admiration of the world, with few 
faults as compared with its virtues, was doubted by Franklin. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will my friend tell me if 
this amendment is agreed to if the Shipping Board intends to 
employ men who are not in the service now, or merely increase 
the salary of those already in the service? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. My understanding is this: That 
they need above all things somebody to place at the head of the 
insurance department. They lost over $250,000 last year be- 
cause they did not have somebody there who knew about that 
business. My understanding is that they will employ at least 
one competent admiralty lawyer that they so greatly need. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Is it not the intention to 
pay larger salaries to those now in the employ of the Shipping 
Soard? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
their present salaries. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. All time has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the conference report, 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the conference 
report to the conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 


No; not if they can keep them at 


to recommit the conference report to the conferees. 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 

parliamentary question. 
The SPEAKER. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask a 


The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Whether or not it is proper to con 
sider with reference to the motion submitted by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts an instruction to the conference com. 
mittee? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, if this motion carries it recom- 
mits the whole matter to the conference committee. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit, adding in- 
structions to the managers on the part of the House not to agree 
to any proposition involving the payment of a salary of more 
than $25,000 a year. : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I accept the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. And on that I move the previous question. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, what is the motion? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH], having accepted the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN], moves to recommit the conference report 
to the conferees with instructions not to agree to any salaries in 
excess of $25,000, and on that the gentleman from Illinois moves 
the previous question. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. It can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Under the amendment there were 
only six that received $25,000. Would not the gentleman's 
amendment authorize the conferees agree to salaries of $25,000 
to more than six? 

Mr. MANN. It would. I suppose it may be necessary to 
have some ground for compromise in order to get on with re- 
spect to other things. But that conference report will have to 
come back to the House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It puts the House in a rather in- 
consistent attitude to say that they may do that and come back. 

Mr. MANN. The conferees understand the sentiment of the 
House. I would not undertake to say whether it would be six 
or seven in a compromise, If I felt that way about it, I would 
try to instruct the conferees of the House to agree to no change 
in the House amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
man consent to do that. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that is the way to accomplish 
anything in a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann} 
moves the previous question on recommitting the conference 
report. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
offered ? 

The SPEAKER. Of course not. No amendment could be 
pffered to the motion for the previous question. 

Mr. HARRISON. I mean an amendment to the proposition 
of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. Of course not, if the previous question is 
agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the previous question should 
be voted down, then it will be in order to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The Chair is aware of that fact. Tle 
question is on the motion to order the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that tlie 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a division. 

The SPEAKER, A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 92, noes 63. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote because there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects to 
the vote because there is no quorum present. It is apparent 
that there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and tlie 
Clerk will call the roll. As many as are in favor of the motion 
for the previous question will, when their names are called. 
answer “ yea”; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 181, nays %°, 
not voting 160, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


I would suggest that the gentle- 


Mr. Speaker, could an amendment. be 


YFEAS—181, 
Ackerman Bowers Chalmers Dale 
Anderson Brooks, Ill. Chandler, Okla. Dallinger 
Andrews, Nebr. Brown, Tenn. Clague Darrow 
Appleby Browne, Wis. Clouse Dempsey 
Arentz Burdick Cole, Iowa Denison 
Barbour Burtness Cole, Ohio Dickinson 
Beck Burton Colton Dowell 
Beg Butler Connell Dunbar 
Benham Cable Cooper, Ohio Dunn 
Bird Campbell, Kans. Cooper, Wis. Echols 
Boies Cannon Cramton Elliott 
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Ellis 
Fairchild 
Fairfield 
Fess 

Fish 

Focht 
Fordney 
Foster 

Frear 

Free 
Freeman 
French 
Frothingham 
Gahn 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Glynn 
Goodykoontz 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hays 
Herrick 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Himes 

Hoch 

Husted 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Jones, Pa. 












Almon 
Aswell 
Bankhead 
Barkley 

Bell 

Black 

Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Bowling 

Box 

Brand 
Briggs 
Buchanan 
Bullwinkle 
Byrnes, 8S. C, 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Carter 
Collier 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Crisp 

Davis, Tenn, 
Deal 


Andrew, Mass. 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Beedy 

Bixler 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind, 
Bond 


Brennan 
Brinson 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Burke 
surroughs 


‘ampbell, Pa. 
‘antrill 

arew 

handler, N. Y¥. 
‘hindblom 
hristopherson 
‘lark, Fla. 
‘larke, N. ¥. 
lasson 
‘ockran 

odd 

‘onnolly, Pa. 
‘opley 
‘oughlin 

‘rago 

‘rowther 
‘ullen 

‘urry 

Davis, Minn. 
Drane 

Drewry 

Dyer 

Edmonds 
Evans 


Keller 
Kelly, Pa. 
Ketcham 


Kin 
Kinkaid 


Kissel 
Kleczka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Kline, Pa. 
Knutson 
Kopp - 
Kraus 
Larson, Minn. 
Lawrence 
Leatherwood 
Lehibach 
Lineberger 
Little 
Longworth 
Luce 
McCormick 
McFadden 
McKenzie 


McLaughlin, Mich S 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Scott, Tenn. 


McPherson Shaw 
MacGregor Shelton 
Magee Shreve 
Maloney Sinclair 
Mann Sinnott 
Mapes Slem 
Merritt Smith, Idaho 
Michener Smith, Mich, 
Miller Stafford 
Millspaugh Steenerson 
NAYS—89. 
Dominick Lea, Calif. 
Doughton Lee, Ga. 
Driver Linthicum 
Dupré Logan 
Fulmer London 
Garner Lowrey 
Jarrett, Tenn, Lyon 
Garrett, Tex, McClintic 
Gilbert Mead 
Hardy, Tex. Montague 
Harrison Moore, Va. 
Hayden Oldfield 
Huddleston Oliver 
Hudspetb Overstreet 
IHtumphreys Padgett 
Jeffers, Ala. Park, Ga. 
Kincheloe Parks, Ark. 
Kindred Pou 
Lanham Quin 
Lankford Raker 
Larsen, Ga. Rankin 
Layton Rayburn 
Lazaro Rouse 
NOT VOTING—160, 
Faust Knight 
Favrot Krefder 
Fenn Kunz 
Fields Lampert 
Fisher Langley 
Fitzgerald Lee, N. Y. 
Fuller Lubring 
Funk McArthur 
Gallivan McDuffie 
Goldsborough McLaughlin, Pa. 
Gorman McSwain 
Gould Madden 
Graham, I[1l. Mansfield 
Graham, Pa. Martin 


Griffin 
Hammer 
Hawes 
Hicks 

Hill 

Hogan 
Hooker 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
James 
Johnson, Ky. 


Johnson, Miss. 
Johnson, 8S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash, 


Jones, Tex. 
Kahn 

Kearns 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kendall 


Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
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Mondell 
Montoya 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind, 
Morgan 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Mo. 
Osborne 
Parker, N. Y. 


Patterson, N. J. 


Purnell 
Radcliffe 
Ramseyer 
Reece 

Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Roach 
Robertson 


ose 
Scott, Mich. 


Michaeison , 
Mills 

Morin 

Mott 

Mudd 

Nelson, Me, 


Newton, Minn, 


Nolan 
Norton 
O’Brien 
O’Counor 
Ogden 

Olpp 

Paige 
Parker, N. J. 


Patterson, Mo. 


Perkins 
Perlman 
Petersen 
Porter 
Pringey 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, Il. 
Ransley 
Reavis 
Reber 


So the previous question was ordered. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 
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Mr. Fuller with Mr, Jacoway. 

Mr. Beedy with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Faust with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Cantrill. 


Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 


Summers, Wash. 


Sweet 

Swing 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 


‘Treadwa 


Underhil 
Vaile 
Vestal 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Wason 
Watson 
Webster 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williams 
Williamson 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodruff 
Woodyard 
Wyant 
Yates 
Young 


Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Sears 

Sisson 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stoll 


Sumners, Tex. 


Swank 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Tucker 
Tyson 
Vinson 
Weaver 
Wingo 
Wise 
Wright 


Reed, N. Y. 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Robsion 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rucker 
Ryan 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 


Sanders, N. Y. 


Schall 
Siegel 

Snell 
Snyder 
Speaks 
Sproul 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, Colo, 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 
Upshaw 
Vare 

Volk 
Walters 
Ward, N. Y. 
Ward, N.C, 
Wheeler 
Wilson 
Winslow 
Woods, Va. 
Wurzbach 
Ziblman 





Mr. Hicks with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Reber with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Atkeson with Mr. Hammer. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Lampert with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Rogers with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Bland of Indiana with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Favrot. 

Mr. Patterson of Missouri with ltr. Hawes. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. McDuffie. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Kunz, 

Mr. Knight with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 

Mr. Volk with Mr. Stevenson, 

Mr. Christopherson with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. Rossdale with Mr. O’Connor: 

Mr. Speaks with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Gorman with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Brinson. 

Mr. Hukriede with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Blakeney with Mr. Jones of Texas. 

Mr. Chindblom with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Ireland with Mr. Galltivan. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

Mr. Luhring with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Codd with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. McSwain. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH] to recommit the conference 
report. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WALSH), there were—ayes 162, noes none. 

Accordingly the conference was recommitted. 

The announcement of the result was received with applause. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. The motion to recommit having prevailed, does not 
that carry the entire matter with it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is rather disposed to think that 
inasmuch as the bill has to go back to the conferees with the 
conference report, that would carry with it the whole subject 
matter. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not think that is the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man, because the question may not be entirely free from doubt. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The vote we have just had is with 
reference to the conference report. There are some two or 
three questions that are in disagreement, but it would be very 
advantageous to the conferees to know what the opinion of the 
House is with reference to these questions which are in dis- 
agreement. It would be at least a saving of time. 

Mr. WALSH. We have just recommitted the conference re- 
port. The papers being in the possession of the House, of 
course when the motion to recommit passes, theoretically it 
carries the report and the bill back to the conferees. 

The SPEAKER. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. But the situation is such that these amend- 
ments still in disagreement can not be agreed to by the con- 
ferees in any event unless the House first takes action upon 
them. 

Mr. MANN. Why not? They are in conference. 

Mr.. WALSH. They are in conference, but since we modified 
the rule it has been held that matters involving legislation or 
that are in violation of the rules of the House must first be 
voted upon by the House. 

Mr. MANN. Practically they can not agree, but theoretically 
the committee of conference can agree to them because they 
are in conference. 
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Mr. WALSH. I do not think theoretically they can agree. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will state to the gentleman that 
with reference to the matters that are in dispute the conferees 
are in agreement; but under the rules we have to bring these 
questions back to the House eventually, so that it would simply 
be a waste of time to send them back to the conferees now. 

The SPEAKER. May the Chair make a suggestion? Suppose 
the House should agree to a Senate amendment. ‘That Senate 
amendment should not go to the conferees. Yet the bill and the 
conference report are in the hands of the conferees. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the House has disagreed to all of 
the Senate amendments that are not yet disposed of, and these 
amendments have already been sent to conference. The House 
just recommitted the conference repert and all of those amend- 
ments are now in the hands of the conferees, 

The SPEAKER. That is what the Chair thinks, 

Mr. MANN. Now, how can the House act upon one of those 
amendments that has been sent to conference? It is in confer- 
ence, 

Mr. DOWELL. And it is not before the House at all now. 

The SPEAKER. That is what the Chair was stating. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the House recommitted the report 
to the committee of conference. These amendments are in- 
cluded in the report. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that it would undoubtedly 
save time if we could vote on these amendments now, but the 
Chair finds it difficult to see how the House can legally do it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the 
conferees reported these things on which there is a disagree- 
ment. Upon the matters upon which there was an agreement 
the House has disagreed and sent the report back. Now, there 
are things upon which there is still a disagreement. The House 
as a business proposition ought to conduct this matter in a 
businesslike way. For the purpose of saving time we at least 
ought to have the idea of the House on these matters of dis- 
agreement, so that when we go back we can have an idea of 
what the House wants. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the fact that it would 
save time, but the trouble is how to overcome the objections. 
The Chair does not see, inasmuch as the bill and report go back 
to conference, how you can separate the matters in disagree- 
ment from the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it correct that before the committee of con- 
ference acted upon the report it would have been within the 
authority of the conferees on the part of the House to have 
accepted the other amendments still in disagreement? The 
House having just had an opportunity to act upon the amend- 
nents, and having recommitted the entire subject matter, re- 
port, and bill, would the conferees now have the authority to 
agree to these amendments without further action on the part 
of the House? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that they could 
agree to the other amendments. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TILSON. Yes. 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman stated that the amendments 


could not be agreed to by the House. 

Mr. TILSON. No; by the conferees on the part of the House. 
[ wish to know whether the status of these amendments has 
been changed by the action of the House just taken. 

Mr. MANN. Not under the rules, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that only by unanimous 
consent could you get the opinion of the House. There might be 
unanimous consent given to permit the House to consider under 
the new rule whether it would give its conferees authority to 
come to an agreement on these Senate amendments. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I was anxious to assist the 
conferees on the part of the House to dispose of these questions 
that must be decided by the House, and therefore I have been 
inclined to hope that it would be proper to take these questions 
up and pass on them at this time. But on full consideration, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not see how that can be done under the rules, 
and I think it would be of doubtful wisdom to attempt to do it 
by unanimous consent as matters now stand. We would like 
to see these other questions decided and disposed of, but the 
eonference report is in fact in the hands of the conferees and 
not before the House, and it does net seem to me that it would 
be good practice to consider them even by unanimous consent. 
It would be difficult to repert such action if taken, and we might 
establish a questionable precedent and find ourselves in serious 
difficulty in the future if in this state of affairs we attempted to 
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take any further action on the matters in controversy between 
the two Houses. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, the action of the House has re- 
sulted in refusing to receive the report and therefore we can 
not take any action on anything that is contained in it. We 
must wait now for whatever action the conferees agree upon 
when they make a further report to the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, I suppose what 
the Chair has said amounts to a practical ruling on the par- 
liamentary inquiry I made. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the Chair rules that the matter has 
all gone to conference. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL—-CONFERENCE BEPORT. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the Department of the Interior appropriation bill. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10829) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read in lieu of the report: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. RK. 
10329) making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 3, 
13, 18, 19, 20, 27, 29, 30, 32, 34, 35, 40, 44, 45, 48, 52, 57, 60, 61, 
62, 68, 66, 67, 84, 87, 102, 105, 106, 109, 110, and 111. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 28, 36, 37, 41, 46, 
49, 64, 65, 68, 69, 88, 92, 95, 98, 99, 101, 104, 107, and 108, and 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an antendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $60,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7 and 
agree to the samre with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$12,300”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an anrendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $3,600”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 9: That the Heuse recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the sanre with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert ‘ $19,900”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of tlie 
sum proposed insert “$13,500”; and. the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate nnmbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$17,100”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$14,520”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $600”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, an: 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$18,120”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 
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Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$14,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, 
and agree to the same with .an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $17,600”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $450”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $15,490”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $14,650"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $18,250”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $13,500”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $17,100”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
sum stricken out by said amendment, and on page 15 of the 
bill, in line 19, strike out “1922” and insert in lieu thereof 
“1921”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
inatter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “‘ Van- 
couver, Spokane, and Seattle, Wash.”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, ‘ 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $525,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “For the continued investigation of the feasibility of 
irrigation, water storage, and related problems on the Colo- 
rado River, and investigation of water sources of said river, 
$100,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $325,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Sum proposed insert “ $225,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
sSalne, 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its 
(isagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, and 
usree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert “ $1,450,940”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


Sum proposed insert “ $65,500”; and the Senate agree to the 
Same, 
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Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$178,700”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 93, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ in- 
cluding not to exceed $19,000 for reconstruction and improve- 
ment of about 4 miles of entrance road, $22,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 94, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $43,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ for 
continuing the widening of the Nisqually Glacier to Paradise 
Valley Road, $21,800”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 97, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $106,800"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 100, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $37,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $78,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon amend- 
ments numbered 438, 47, 50, 51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 70, 71, 
73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82, 91, 112, and 113. 

Louis C, CRAMTON, 

Burton L. FRENcH, 

C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES CuRTIS, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


co 
lay, 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10829) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and submitted in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

On Nos. 1, 2, and 3, relating to contingent expenses, Depurt- 
ment of the Interior: Appropriates $60,000, instead of $58,000 
as proposed by the House and $66,500 as proposed by the Senate, 
for miscellaneous items, and $75,000 as proposed by the House, 
instead of $85,000 as proposed by the Senate, for stationery. 

On Nos. 4 and 5: Modifies the paragraph in the House bill 


| transferring from the Interior Department to the Superintendent 


of the State, War, and Navy Department Buildings the juris- 
diction over the care of the Interior Department buildings, as 
proposed by the Senate, to include the transfer of the mechanical 
equipment of such buildings. 

On No. 6: Makes the «prropriation for fuel and miscellaneous 


items for the Interios Department Building available for 
“ power,” as proposed by the Senate. 
On Nos. 7 to 38, inclusive, relating to surveyors general's 


offices: Appropriates a total for salaries and expenses for these 
offices of $197,230, instead of $182,230 as proposed by the House 
and $211,250 as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 38, 39, and 40, relating to the offices of registers and 
receivers: Appropriates $372,000 proposed by the House, 
instead of $400,000 as proposed by the Senate; provides that the 
revenues for the fiscal vear 1921 shall be used as the basis of 
determination for the discontinuance of certain offices, instead 
of the revenues for the fiscal vear 1922; excepts the land offices 
at Vancouver, Spokane, and Seattle, Wash., from the operation 
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of the paragraph providing for the discontinuance of certain 
offices; and restores the matter, stricken out by the Senate, 
abolishing the land office at Springfield, Mo., and the offices of 
register and receiver at that place. 

On Nos. 41 and 42, relating to the protection of the public 
lands: Appropriates $525,000, instead of $485,000 as proposed 
by the House and $550,000 as proposed by the Senate, and makes 
$15,000, as proposed by the Senate, available for clerical serv- 
ices in making current the work of the General Land Office. 

On Nos. 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 52, 57, and 60, relating to Indian 
affairs: Strikes out the apprepriation of $88,000, proposed by 
the Senate, for the Greenville Indian School, California; strikes 
out the language, inserted by the Senate, making the appropria- 
tion for irrigation on the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, “ avail- 
able until expended”; strikes out the paragraph, inserted by 
the Senate, making $2,500 available for the expenses of a com- 
mission to appraise the timber of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota; inserts the paragraph, proposed by the 
Senate, providing for the payment of $3,632.92 from the funds 
of the Flathead Tribe in settlement of contract obligations; 
strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Senate, authorizing 
the drainage of certain lands of the Paiute Indians in Nevada; 
strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Senate, relating to 
nontaxable Indian lands in the State of Oklahoma; strikes out 
the paragraph, imserted by the Senate, appropriating $3,500 for 
the education of Alabama and Coushatta Indians in Polk 
County, Tex. 

On Nos. 61 to 67, inclusive, relating to the Pension Office: 
Strikes out the increase of $360, proposed by the Senate, in the 
appropriation for statutory employees; provides, as proposed 
by the Senate, that employees on the temporary roll shall serve 
without sick leave, and also provides that employees transferred 
from the statutory roll to the temporary roll shall not lose any 
of the rights or privileges which they had theretofore received 
as statutory employees; provides for 11 persons at $2,000 each 
on the temporary roll, as proposed by the House, instead of 10, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 68 and 69, relating to the Patent Office: Appropriates 
for officers and employees in the Patent Office in aceordance 
with the personnel act of February 18, 1922, as proposed by the 
Senate, the amount of the House bill being increased on that 
account from $1,500,200 to $1,951,340; appropriates $7,500, as 
proposed by the Senate, in accordance with that act for special 
and temporary services of typists. 

On No. 81: Restores the appropriation of $100,000 for the in- 
vestigation of water storage on the lower Colorado River, modi- 
fied so as to make that sum available for the investigation of 
irrigation, water storage, and related problems on the Colorado 
River, and for investigations of water sources of said river. 

On Nos. 83, 84, 85, and 86, relating to the Geological Survey: 
Appropriates $325,000, instead of $275,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $400,000, as proposed by the Senate, for topographic 
surveys; appropriates $300,000, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $352,000, as. proposed by the Senate, for geological 
surveys; appropriates $225,000, instead of $150,000, as proposed 
by the House, and $300,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
examination and classification of lands. 

On Nos. 87-90, inclusive, and 92-104, inclusive, relating to the 
National Park Service: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$38,878.10, inserted by the Senate, for sanitation in the General 
Grant National Park; Glacier Park—appropriates $93,200 for 
maintenance, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $80,000, as 
proposed by the House, and appropriates $65,500, instead of 
$50,000, as proposed by the House, and $100,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for continuing construction of the transmountain 
road; Mesa Verde—appropriates $21,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $13,000, as proposed by the House, for main- 
tenance, and appropriates $19,000, instead of $19,200, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for reconstruction of an entrance road; 
Mount Rainier—appropriates $46,000 for maintenance, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $38,000, as proposed by the 
House, and appropriates $21,800, instead of $45,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for continuing the widening of the Nisqually 
Glacier to Paradise Valley Road; Roeky Mountain—appro- 
priates $53,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $39,000, as 
proposed by the House, for maintenance; Sequoia—appropriates 
&37,000 instead of $25,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$50,000, as proposed by the Senate, for continuing construction 
of the Middle Fork Road; appropriates $9,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $5,500, as proposed by the House, for the 
construction of storehouses, bunk houses, and quarters; and 
strikes out the appropriation. of $54,706.20, as proposed by the 
Senate for sanitation; Yellowstone—appropriates $80,800, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $80,000, as proposed by the 
House, for construction of physical improvements. 
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On Nos. 105 and 106, relating to the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf: Appropriates $95,000, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $100,000, as proposed by the Senate, for support, and 
$9,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $10,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for repairs to buildings. 

On Nos. 107 and 108, relating to Freedmen’s Hospital: Ap- 
propriates $77,535, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $70,000, 
as proposed by the House, for maintenance and operation, 

On Nos, 109 and 110, relating to the Territory of Alaska: 
Strikes out the increase of $4,500, proposed by the Senate, for 
improvements and furnishing of the executive mansion, 

On No. 111: Appropriates $1,400,000 as proposed by the House, 
instead of $1,662,000, as proposed by the Senate, for a deficiency 
in operating revenues of the Alaska Railroad. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 43: Relating to surveying the public lands. 

On No. 47: Authorizing the payment of tuition to the public 
schools of Minnesota for Chippewa Indian children. 

On Nos. 50 and 51: Appropriating $20,000 for a new building 
at the Indian school at Carson, Nev. } 

On Nos, 53 and 54: Appropriating $45,000 for new buildings 
at the Indian school at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

On No. 55: Providing for the continuance of the Osage Board- 
ing School, Oklahoma. 

On No. 56: Restricting expenditures from Indian tribal funds 
unless specifically appropriated by Congress. 

On Nos. 58 and 59: Appropriating $60,000 for a new building 
at the Salem (Oreg,) Indian School, 

On Nos, 70-80, inclusive, and 82, relating to the Reclamation 
Service: Increasing the appropriations for the Reclamation 
Service by $1,500,000. 

On No, 91: Striking out the appropriation of $88,000 for the 
Grand Canyon National Park, t 

On Nos, 112 and 113: Authorizing the use during the fiscal 
year 1923 of certain receipts from proceeds of sales and refunds 
in connection with the construction work of the Alaskan Rail- 
road. 

Lovis C. CRAMTON, 

Burton L. FRENCH, 

C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. CRAMTON rose. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of order 
against the conference report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that it is too late to make a point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the point of order that the gentleman from 
California is going to make is in order at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the point of order must be made be- 
fore the conference report is acted upon, I think the Speaker 
will find precedents to confirm the position I take that the 
point of order either must be made before the conference report 
is read or immediately after it has been concluded. The read- 
ing of the conference report has been dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The agreement was that the statement 
should be read in lieu of the report. If it was read in lieu of the 
report, would not that allow the point of order to be made? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; the statement is virtually proceeding 
with a discussion of the conference report. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If the statement is read in lieu of the report, 
I think the precedents are that the point of order must be made 
before the statement is read, ° 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the point that I make—that the 
point of order made by the gentleman from California comes 
too late. The theory of that is that the statement is a virtual 
discussion of the report, as it is in fact a written discussion, 
instead of an oral discussion. It is a written discussion ex- 
plaining the purpose of the report. It has always been my 
practice, when I wanted to make points of order against a con- 
ference report, to make the point of order even before the con- 
ference report was read, and there are precedents to that effect. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, but the present Speaker has 
ruled, as I recall, that where the unanimous-consent request is 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report, the proper 
time for making the point of order is at the conclusion of the 
reading of the statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there should have been a reservation 
of the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that there should be 
some stability to the rulings of the House, 





1922. 


Mr. STAFFORD. There should be a reservation of the point 
of order at least. When we proceed with the reading of the 
statement in lieu of the report we proceed to a discussion of 
the conference report. The reading of the report has been 
waived. 

Mr. WINGO. 
report. 

"lee STAFFORD. And all,of the rights connected with the 
reading of the report. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the gentleman from Arkansas to 
sav that the present Speaker had ruled that a point of order 
could be made upon the completion of the reading of the 
statement? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; that is my recollection. 

Mr. WALSH. On the contrary, he has made just the oppo- 
site ruling several times. 

Mr. WINGO. To a specific inquiry addressed to the Speaker 
upon one oecasion whether the point of order should be made 
prior to the reading of the statement when read in lieu of the 
report——— 

Mr. STAFFORD. The reading of the report. 

Mr. WINGO. Will not the gentleman permit me to conclude 
my statement to the Speaker? The Speaker held then, not upon 
a specific ruling, it is true, but it amounted to the same, that 
the House had the choice of expediting matters and that it 
might waive the reading of the report and have the statement 
read, and the status remained the same. I do not recall the 
bill. but if the gentlemen deny it, we will find it. 

The object of waiving the reading of the report is for con- 
venience, to save the time of the House. In other words, read 
one thing or the other, and then reach the point where a point 
of order could be made, because the matter is not presented be- 
fore the House so that it is ready for the point of order until 
ihe conclusion of the reading. Could the point of order be made 
before the statement is read? No; but the House reads this so 
that the House may have a formal knowledge of what is in the 
report for the same reason a bill is read, and by unanimous con- 
sent the statement. is read for the information of the House in- 
stead of the report. It is then that the House knows formally 
what is presented, and at the immediate conclusion of the read- 
ing of that statement is the time to present any objections that 
zo to the report under the rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman asked me to deny a statement 
which he made. I do not care to enter a specifie denial, but I 
shall make a wager with him that he can not find the precedent 


3ut the only thing waived is the reading of the 


where the present Speaker held that a point of order ean be | 


lade after the statement is read. 
Mr. WINGO. Oh, under this administration I would be afraid 


to bet on a Republican horse, because you never can tell where | 


you would find yourself. You might have an Executive order 
setting the whole thing aside. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, to follow the logic of the rule, 
it is just the same as when points of order are reserved on ap- 


propriation bills introduced in this House. The reservation is | 


made before the bills are referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
be made before even the report is considered and read, and cer- 
tainly after the reading of the report has been dispensed with 
snd an argument has been had, as it has virtually by the read- 
ing of the statement, it is too late to make the point of order. 


Is it to be contended that if we had proceeded to debate the | 


conference report, and that was what was done, then the 


point of order could be made, as has been attempted? The gen- | J ‘ 
| this increase is necessary, and the increase which your con- 


tleman from California has been sleeping on his rights. 

Mr, RAKER, Oh, I have not slept yet. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He should have reserved all points of 
order to the conference report before the statement was read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not aware of ever having 
ruled on the question. 
him that he has not, but is now ascertaining the fact. The 
: hair notes astonishment’on the face of the gentlemayn from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH], and the Chair will be glad to hear 
uny reeollection that he has. 

Mr. WALSH. I have a recollection, though I do not recall 
the bill, when a conference report was presented and some gen- 
Ueinan on the minority side asked the Chair if a point of order 


should be reserved at the time of the presentation of the con- 
ference report. 


Furthermore, on conference réports, they should | 


The parliamentary clerk has assured | 


The Chair stated at that time that it was not | 
necessary to reserve the point of order at the time of the pre-” 
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Sentation of the report, that.the proper time to make the point | 


of order was after the repert had been read and before the 
Statement was read, 






4 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is no doubt about 
the rule that the proper time to make the point of order is 
after the reading of the report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, Speaker Clark on a number of 
occasions ruled—and it was necessary to only rule once—that 
in order to reserve the right to make a point of order where 
unanimous consent was asked to have the statement read in lieu 
of the report, if that consent were granted, it was necessary to 
reserve a peint of order upon the conference report, because 
the only time that the point of order can be made is at the con- 
clusion of the reading of the conference report. That has been 
the practice of the House ever since. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call your attention 
to the language in the Manual as found on page 231, wherein we 
find, midway down the page, that in the House points of order 
against reports are made or received after a report is read, and 
before the reading of the statement. 

The SPEAKER. There is no question about that point. 

Mr. WINGO. That is not the question here. 

The SPEAKER. There is no question about that. The only 
one about which the Chair has any doubt is when a statement is 
read in lieu of a report—whether that takes the place of the 
report and therefore gives the right. 

Mr. WALSH. Ordinarily, if the report is read the statement 
is not read. 

The SPEAKER. Exactly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here we have a precedent stated in para- 
graph 6441, the syllabus of which states that the point of order 
should be made on the conference report before the statement is 
read, 

The SPEAKER. There is no question about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is the uniform practice that the state- 
ment is read in lieu of the report, and the Speaker knows many 
times, I believe, in his experience here, that when a statement is 
read in lieu of a report the reservation of the point of order is 
made prior to the reading of the statement in order to save the 
rights of the Members. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by the parliamentary 
clerk that the Chair has never ruled on this question, and no 
authority is cited for allowing it after the statement, and the 
gentleman from Illinois states that Speaker Clark explicitly 
ruled in such eases that the point of order must be reserved. 
Therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, the report offered to the 
Eouse by the conferees upon this appropriation bill is an agree- 
ment upon a large number of items in the bill. As to some 
other items the conferees did not have the authority to enter 
into an agreement by reason of the House rules, and as to 
those amendments due action wilt be taken after the report is 
disposed of. Following the adoption of the report of the con- 
ferees, if the House sees fit to adopt it, and following the action 
that ‘the conferees hope to see taken with reference to those 


amendments where the conferees lack authority, there will 
then remain in disagreement between the House and the 
Senate only three matters—first, the appropriation for the 


Grand Canyon National Park; second, the increase of $100,000 
proposed by the Senate for land-survey work; and third, a 
group of 10 amendments with reference to the Reclamation 
Service, wherein the Senate proposed an increase of $1,500,000 
for reclamation over the amount proposed by the House. 
The bill as passed by the Senate proposed a net increase of 
$3,117,839.30 over the House bill. The amendments as agreed 
upon by the conferees involve a recession upon the part of the 
House, first, for $459,840 for the Patent Office. By reason of 
the Lampert bill, which recently passed Congress and which 
increased the compensation and the force for the Patent Office, 


ferees have agreed to is only the increase made necessary by 
the Lampert bill. That is $459,840 of the increase accepted by 
the House conferees. In addition to that your conferees have 
accepted increases aggregating $305,135 for a number of itenés, 
and are going to ask the House to accept $112,500 of further 


increase on items where the House conferees did not have 
authority to act. 
Therefore the House conferees, out of this total of some- 


thing better than $3,000,000 added by the Senate, are asking 
you this afternoon to accept increases amounting to $417,635 
other than the Patent Office increase. 

The Senate have agreed to recessions on their part amounting 
to $816,864.30. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, unless there is some question with refer- 
ence to particular items—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why do the conferees strike 
out the appropriation for the maintenance of the Grand Canyon 
National Park? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. The conferees have not stricken that out. 
That item was stricken out by the Senate, and in conference 
we did not reach an agreement. The conferees are going to ask 
the House to further insist on a disagreement and to go back 
to conference upon that item. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am very glad to hear the 
gentleman say that. That park, in the opinion of travelers 
generally, is the most wonderful natural object in the world, 
and it ought to be carefully watched and maintained by the 
Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I may say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that I think a great deal of the difficulty that we have ex- 
perienced in regard to that item has been based upon a mis- 
understanding of thé situation, and we are very hopeful that a 
result will eventually be secured that will be quite satisfactory 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin and other friends of the parks, 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I yield. 

Mr. SISSON. As I understood the statement of the gentle- 
man, the four hundred thousand dollars and odd was made 
necessary by the passage of the bill increasing the compensation 
of the employees of the Interior Department? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. That amount we really could 
argue about. 

Mr. SISSON. Then you add sundry items that aggregate 
about $300,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Three hundred and five thousand dollars 
that we have agreed to accept. 

Mr. SISSON. And the Senate has receded on items aggre- 
gating 

Mr. CRAMTON, Eight hundred and sixteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand that the total difference between 
the House and the Senate was $3,000,000 and odd? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. How do you account for that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is one group of amendments in ref- 
erence to the Reclamation Service, of $1,500,000, in disagree- 
nent, in which we want to ask the House to further disagree. 

Mr. SISSON. I see. That difference accounts, practically, 
for the whole thing? 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
item. 

M. STEENERSON. What became of the provision which the 
Senate put on the bill with reference to registrars and receivers 
in land offices? I supposed that was one of the items in dis- 
agreement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


not 





There is a difference of $100,000 in another 


No. The Senate accepted the House pro- 
visions in the main. There were one or two amendments put 
ou by the Senate. Agreements were reached as to them, and 
those are included in the report now pending before the House. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What is the change from the way the 
House passed the bill on that subject? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Senate language puts in an express 
provision with respect to Spokane, Seattle. and Vancouver. It 
does not change the purposes of the House committee, but clears 
up the situation. Then the Senate also originally proposed to 
save the Springfield, Mo., office, and the Senate have receded 
as to that. 

Mr. STEENERSON,. The two offices will be consolidated ; 
the offices of register and receiver will be consolidated in one 
office? 

Mr. CRAMTON, There was no disagreement between the 
House and the Senate as to that in the main. The effect of the 
House provision was to cut out about 15 of those offices entirely 
and in about 20 or more offices to effect a consolidation, so that 
from 35 to 40 offices were affected: but the Senate language is 
identical with the House language as to that. There is nothing 
in conference on that subject except as I have indicated. 

Mr. STEENERSON, What was the change with reference to 
the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota? I noticed there was some- 
thing as to that. 

Mr. CRAMTON, An amendment was put on by the Senate. 
from which the Senate receded, with reference to the survey of 
timber, The Senate has receded as to that. I am frank to say 
th there was a feeling in conference that if the delegation in 
Congress from Minnesota can get together to solve all that ques- 


tion with respect to the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota it will | 


be desirable. The other amendment on which we ask action 


: . > | 
to-lay is the one that proposes to appropriate from the funds of | 


the Chippewa Indians $46,570 for school purposes. 
Mr. STEENERSON. Was that one of the items that the con- 
ferees could not act upon? 
ir. CRAMTON. Yes. 


That was one of the items that the 


cot We must ask a separate vote on 


erees could not act upon, 
it to-day, 
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Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I just wanted to let the gentleman know 
that there were two or three gentlemen on this side who would 
like to have something to say on the conference report. It 
would take about 20 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to call the attention of my col. 
league to the lateness of the hour and to the fact that we 
would like to dispose of the conference report this afternoon. 

Mr. CARTER. Well, give us 15 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTOM. I will yield that amount of time to my 
colleague. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
for one question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say that I have sent to the 
editor of the New York World a copy of a speech that I mace 
here in the House. In Sunday’s issue of that paper they mis- 
quote me in many particulars. I have asked the editor to 
hew to my speech delivered here in the House and correct his 
misquotations. I wanted to say that for the information of 
gentlemen who may have seen the article in the New York 
World. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
‘one minute? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to occupy that minute, or a portion 
of it, in calling attention to the effect of the legislation which 
passed the House some time ago relative to the Patent Office. 
It seems that that legislation will increase the appropriations 
for salaries in the Patent Office $1,951,340 the first full year 
that it is in operation—$2,000,000 increase, practically, in one 
comparatively small bureau of the Government. If we were 
to increase the expenses of the Government at that rate in all 
the bureaus of the Government, it would, I am certain, run 
considerably beyond $100,000,000 of increase, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman acquainted with the 
letter printed in the New York Times from the former Com- 
missioner of Patents, Mr. Ewing, in Which he urged upon those 
who favored an increase in the Patent Office to continue their 
agitation in favor of the Lehlbach bill, so ‘as to increase still 
more the salaries provided for in the Lampert bill, so called? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not familiar with any such letter, if 
such there was, and I assume there was from what the gen 
tleman says. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. MONDELL. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 


T have read the letter. 

If anyone wrote such a letter, he thereby 
proclaimed himself either an exceedingly reckless person or al 

| extraordinarily ignorant one, because, as a matter of fact, the 

| Lehibach bill would not have increased the cost of the force 

in the Patent Office in any such amount as the bill that we did 

| 





pass; and the proof of that is to be found in the fact that the 
friends of that increase, if they believed that the Lehlibach bil! 
would bring a larger increase than the other bill, would have 
simply amended the Lehlbach bill so as to make it immediatel) 
operative as to the Patent Office. 

-Mr. STAFFORD. You know the friends of the other Dill 
realized that the Lehlbach bill did not have any chance in thie 
other body. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would like to ask the gentleman whiy the 
item of $38,878.10 for sanitary purposes in General Grant Na- 
tional Park, Calif., was stricken out by the conferees? That 
was an amendment put in by the Senate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; that was an amendment. It was not 
| originally before the House. The estimate came in after fhe 
bill was considered in the House. I think it only proper to sa) 
that in considering the increases put in the bill for nation:! 
parks by the Senate the conferees came to an agreement as [” 
the general amount of increase, and then followed, with one 
exception, the advice of the Director of the National Park 
Service as to the items that were most urgent. That did nol 
happen to be one of those deemed most urgent. ; 

Mr. BARBOUR. Can the chairman of the subcommittee 1! 
charge of this bill give me any information as to the probability 
of this item being accepted and incorporated in an appropriation 
bill in the near future? 
| Mr. CRAMTON, I do not know what the gentleman calls:the 
| near future, but I should say that a year from now it would 
receive very serious consideration. 

Mr. BARBOUR. T appreciate that information very much, 
because the sanitary situation in General Grant National Park 
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is a very serious matter, The health officer of Fresne County, | 
Calif., in which a large portion of the park is situated, has been 
up there, and he has advocated closing the park unless something 
is done to relieve that condition. . 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say that, generally speaking, in the 
park items your committee were quite liberal with items for | 
sanitation, appreciating their importance, but they could not | 
take care of all of them this year. 7 

Mr. BARBOUR. This General Grant National Park consists 
of 4 square miles, and the camping facilities are all in a little 
restricted part of the area. Thirty thousand people were in the 
park this last year, so that shows the necessity of having these 
matters properly attended to, Is the same thing true as to the 
appropriation for Sequoia? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For Sequoia, the same situation exactly. 

Now I yield 15 minutes to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Carter], to yield to other Members. 

Mr. CARTER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from | 
Arizona [Mr. HayDEN}]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, Mark Smith once said: 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in Arizona offers to man the 
most stupendous wonder on the whole surface of the earth for his con- 
templation and enjoyment. God put it there for people to see. 

The tongue of man can never form words to describe the 
vlories of that mighty gorge. The eye alone can convey an 
impression of its vastness and its ever-changing beauties. The | 
Grand Canyon can rightfully be called the greatest of the 
national parks, and it is the duty of Congress to make it ac- 
cessible to increasing thousands of Americans who are learn- 
ing to love their country more because they know it better. 

For some unaccountable reason it is proposed that no appro- 
priation be made for the maintenance and improvement of the | 
Grand Canyon National Park during the next fiscal year. This 
failure to provide funds will still leave every acre of it a | 
national park because Congress has by law dedicated and set | 
apart this area for the benefit and enjoyment of the American | 
people. That law contemplated that Congress would provide 
money to build roads and trails and make other improvements 
in order that the public may have better access to its many 
recreational, scientific, and educational attractions. Since it is 
a national park, what justification can there be for discriminat- 
ing against the Grand Canyon when much larger sums than 
$88,000 are carried in this bill to be expended in the improve- | 
ment of other national parks? For example, $361,800 is here 
appropriated for the Yellowstone National Park, $280,000 at 
Yosemite, and $178,700 for the Glacier National Park in Mon- | 
tuna, 

No proposal to establish a national park has received more 
careful consideration than the legislation to create the Grand 
Canyon National Park. The first bill with that object in view 
was introduced in the Senate on January 5, 1886, by the late 
ex-President Benjamin Harrison, then a Senator from Indiana. | 
Viher bills were proposed from time to time, but none of them 
were enacted. 

The basis for the act to establish the Grand Canyon National | 
Park is to be found in a bill (H. R. 20447) which I introduced | 
in the House on January 24, 1917, after much correspondence | 
With my constituents and numerous conferences with the offi- | 
ciuls of the Departments of the Interior and of Agriculture. 
An identical bill (S. 8250) was introduced ‘in the Senate on | 
February 14, 1917, by Senator AsHursr. These bills were re- 
ferred to the Governor of Arizona, the Arizona State Land 
Commission, the Board of Supervisors of Coconino County, 
\riz., and to many other citizens of that State for criticism 
aud suggestions, but the Sixty-fourth Congress adjourned with- 
out action on these measures by either House. 

Tn the Sixty-fifth Congress Senator Asnurst introduced the 
hill (S. 390) which was reported to the.Senate by Senator 
Mark Smith on March 21, 1918, and passed that body on May 
16. On October 18 I reported the bill to the House from the 


Committee on the Public Lands in a form which met every 
ery) 


stantial objection to the creation of a national park at the | 
‘rand Canyon. The bill, which had the unanimous indersement | 
of the Arizona State Legislature, passed the House and became | 

law on February 26, 1919. In a statement explaining the | 
}urpose of that measure I said: 


| 
} 
* area of the present Grand Canyon National Monument is 1,260 | 
\re miles, but the proposed park will contain only 996 square 
es, 80 that 264 sections of land that are now withdrawn from all 
ms of entry will be made available for grazing and other uses. 
' oe intention of the bill that nothing but the scenic portions 
ue Canyon, with sufficient areas back from the rim to permit the 
‘ustruction of roads, shall be included within the national park. 
It is believed that by the establishment of a national park at the 
Cound Canyou the way will be paved for securing apprepriations by | 
;uisress for the construction of roads and trails which will make | 
i eee much more accessible to visitors. Over 100,000 tourists | 
Visited the Grand Canyen in 1915, and large numbers are certain to | 











come each year, rticularly if good roads are constructed so that 
automobiles can drive along the rim and view the greatest natural 
wonder in the world. 

Having sponsored the creation of this national park, I have 
naturally been interested to see that appropriations were made 


| for its development. The first sum allowed in 1919 was but 


ne which was increased to $60,000 in 1920 and to $100,000 
in ; 

This year the Budget Bureau asked that the appropriation be 
again fixed at $100,000, but the Commitee on Appropriations rec- 
ommended that but $88,000 be allowed, and that sum was agreed 
to by the House. The Senate Committee on Appropriations in- 
creased the total to $90,500, but the whole appropriation was 


| Stricken from the bill, which is the occasion for having this 


item in conference and under discussion to-day. 

The need for appropriations for this park is primarily for 
roads and trails. It has leng been recognized that Congress 
should provide funds to make the Grand Canyon National Park 
more accessible to tourists. In June, 1909, W. R. Mattoon, of 


| the Forest Service, submitted “A working plan for the Grand 


Canyon National Monument” to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in which he pointed out the need for protection against forest 
fires and the establishment of a system of roads and trails. 
The following quotation contains the substance of the road plans 
as recommended in this report: 

The center of the tourist travel for some years in the future will 
remain as now between Grand View, on the east, and Dripping Springs, 
on the west, a distance of 30 miles along the rim. From the larger 
standpoint, however, the zone of travel will increase over a wider strip 
nearly 90 miles in length from the Little Colorado River, on the east, 


| to Cataract Canyon, on the west. 


The ultimate road system, looking many years into the future, should 
consist of the following roads: 

(1) An interior road from Little Colorado River, on the east, to 
Cataract Canyon, on the west, touching the rim at Grand View and 
Hermit Basin. 

(2) Branches of the above road to Hance ranch, Grand View Point, 
the rim 4 miles west of Grand View; two to Grand Capyon, one each 
from the east and west; Dripping Springs; Bass camp. 

(3) Roads along rim from Hance ranch, north and east, to Navajo 


| Point, including Moran, Zuni, Papago, and Pinal points. 


Grand View west to Hermit Basin, including Thor Hammer, Shoshone, 
Yaki, Yavapai, Hopi, Mohave, and Pima points. 

The length of the main interior road will be about 90 miles; the total 
of branches, 20 miles; the rim roads, 30 miles. The total mileage is 149 
miles, and the cost of construction, estimated at $4,000 per mile, is 
$560,000. 

It will be noted that this estimate was made in 1910. when 
construction costs were very much lower than at present. In 
my opinion, it will require more than three times $560,000 to 
build all the roads that are needed if the Grand Canyon National 
Park is to be adequately developed. The Mattoon report recom- 


| mended that $107,500 be immediately appropriated by Congress 
| for roads and trails. In a letter dated March 30, 1910, and ad- 
| dressed to Hon. F. W. Monnet, chairman of the Committee on 


the Public Lands, Hon. James Wilson, the then Secretary of 
Agriculture, said: 


The Forest Service has caused to be prepared with great care work- 
ing plans for a system of roads and trails to render all practicable 
parts of the Grand Canyon National Monument accessible to the public. 
An important feature of these plans is a road which is to follow the 
southern edge of the canyon far enough back to preserve the fringe of 
trees along the rim. 

A bill has been introduced in the House by the Hon. Raurpan H. C,m- 
EFRON, Delegate from Arizona—H. R. 20819—to appropriate $110,000 


| to be expended under the direction of this department in carrying out 


these plans. This bill has been referred to the Committee on Appropria 
tions, and it is hoped will become a law at this session. 

The Cameron bill did not become a law, but if $110,000 was 
needed for such improvements at the Grand Canyon in 1910 
can anyone explain why $88,000 should not be expended for the 
same purpose during the fiscal year 1922-237 In the meantime 


| there has occurred a tremendous development of the automobile 


industry, so that thousands may visit the Grand Canyon by that 
means of conveyance, which was available to but very few 12 
years ago. 

It is my desire that the Grand Canyon shall be made accessi- 


| ble at as many points as possible, not only to the citizens of 


Arizona but to thousands of others from all parts of America. 
I shall not be content until all practicable facilities for tourists, 
particularly those traveling by automobile, are provided. Thie 
greatest convenience is a system of roads entering all parts of 
the national park and extending for miles along the rjm of the 
eanyon. It will take some years to carry out such a develop- 
ment and cost considerable sums of money, but in the ugcuresute 
the amount will be no greater than has been expended in other 
national parks. 

There should be no discrimination and no delay. IT sincerely 
trust that the House will instruct its conferees to insist that 
every dollar that has been appropriated by the House shall be 
agreed to by the Senate. There is no other way in which this 
disagreement with the Senate can be justly settled. 
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Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I must feel a want of content- 
ment in the action of the conferees. Personally, they are de- 
lightful gentlemen, and therefore this goes to the matter of 
principle, I refer particularly to the amendment No. 44 on 
page 41 of the bill placed there by the Senate for the recon- 
struction of a school building destroyed by fire on December 
17, 1921; the Granville Indian School of California. I have 
heard to-day the statement regarding the savings and the differ- 
ence between what the House bill was and the Senate bill—the 
items they have receded in and items the Senate has receded in, 
They talk about cutting the appropriations to the bone. and 
as economies these are all right, but sometimes I am thinking 
that they are just deceiving and deluding the people and nothing 
else. This cutting to the bone means nothing unless it has 
some relative value on the subject involved. 

Here were 100 Indian children going to this school which is 
well equipped with 28 other buildings and all the’ equipment that 
goes with buildings for an Indian school. There is the farm, 
the land, the cattle, and the horses, and in the meantime while 
the appropriations bill is pending the building is destroyed by 
tire. These children have been scattered like the four winds 
of Heaven. Some go to Oregon, some to Nevada, and some to 
northern California, and some go out without anything to eat. 
We do not get a hearing before the conference committee. I do 
not know whether I have a right to criticize them for that or 
not, but nevertheless when an amendment is placed on a bill, 
an amendment that has merit, one that is dealing with the 
education of children, we ought to have an opportunity for a 
hearing. The amendment should have been agreed to by the 
House conferees. The chiidren ought to receive an opportunity 
for education. That is all that this amendment does. 

The House conferees immediately took it up but I find an- 
other item appropriating a large sum for a gymnasium. There 
you have a school fairly started and all the equipment, but you 
gave them appropriation for a gymnasium. Here are 100 In- 
dian children in Plumas County, Calif., denied the right to go 
to school when the evidence has been presented here that by 
the middle of July this year this building could have been re- 
built and the school could have been opened, and everything 
started without any delay or trouble; the only closing would 
have been from the time the fire occurred until the end of the 
present school year. I am very sorry indeed for some things, 
and that I am placed in the position where it will not permit 
me to say on the floor what I want to say, but on the question 
of fairness, justice, and right, that is all these people want. I 
am very sorry that the conferees did not include this amend- 
ment in the agreement. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I regret that under the provi- 
sions of this bill the United States land office at Harrison, 
Ark., in my district, may be discontinued. There are contigu- 
ous to that office more than 101,000 acres of public lands sub- 
ject to homestead. This office has been maintained for a num- 
ber of years. It is conducted in a commodious and beautiful 
Federal building, where the offices of the register and receiver 
are located. 

I know that the reason given for abolishing all but one office 
in Arkansas is that the Camden land office is far behind the 
required acreage and its cost of maintenance too much and 
that the Harrison land office costs 66.07 per cent of the revenue 
yielded by it, and that the majority have decreed that every 
land office in America must be discontinued if the cost of 
maintaining same exceeds 33} per cent of the revenues of the 
oftice. I observe also that 25 or 30 other offices are abolished 
throughout the Nation, but I insist that the conferees provide 
in their final report for a continuance of this Harrison oftice, 
because I assure you that its loss will be keenly felt by 
prospective homesteaders in this section. It has always been 
the policy of the Government to encourage homesteading, and 
within a few miles of Harrison is a large forest reserve, which 
I am seeking to have thrown open by legislation to homestead, 
which, if Gone, will add greatly to the acreage already subject 
to entry. This Republican administration is shrieking economy, 
economy, and yet it is penny-wise but pound foolish. It is 
lavish in some directions and stingy when it comes to helping 
those who need help most. If this office under discussion is 
closed and moved to Little Rock, intending homesteaders in my 
district, invariably poor people, will be compelled to go two 
or three times as far to get to the land office as is the case 
now. I shall certainly insist, if but one office is allowed my 
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State, that this office be permanently located at Harrison, be- 
cause of its nearness to the great bulk of the Government's 
public lands. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Michi- 
gan yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. At the bottom of page 7 of the conference 
report, in the second line from the bottom, I find the words: 


For continuing the widening of the Nisqually Glacier to Paradise 
Valley Road. 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
the glacier. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent now 
to offer one motion in respect to several items in disagreement. 

Twelve or thirteen amendments are included in this motion, 
but they relate only to three matters, first, the addition of 
$100,000 proposed by the Senate for land survey work; second, 
the addition of one and one-half million dollars for the recla- 
mation work; and third, the appropriation for the Grand Can- 
von National Park. On those three items we are asking the 
House to further insist on its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate. I ask unanimous consent to consider all of those 
amendments in gross in order to expedite matters. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani 
mous consent for the consolidation of these several amendments 
in one motion, The Clerk will report the several amendments. 

The Clerk read : 3 follows: 


It is the road that is to be widened, and not 


Amendments numbered 43, 70, 71, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82, 
and 91. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to these being considered 
together? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what action does the gentleman intend to take in respect to the 
disposition of the other amendments that are in disagreement ? 

Mr. CRAMTON, We will take those seriatum. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CRAMTON, Then, Mr. Speaker, I move as to those 
amendments that the House further insist upon its disagreement 
to the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I now call up Senate amend- 
ment No. 47. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate ameni- 


ment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment No. 47, page 47. of the bill, after line 13, insert: “ The 


Secretary of the Interior is authorized to withdraw from the Treasury 
of the United States, in his discretion, the sum of $46,570, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, of the principal sum on deposit to the 
credit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota arising under 
section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889, and to expend the same for 
payment of tuition for Chippewa Indian children enrolled in the publi: 
schools of the State of Minnesota: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior may make payments therefrom of such amounts as he deems 
proper and just in aid of public schools of the State of Minnesota which 
have enrolled Chippewa Indian children therein during the fiscal yea 
1922, and in excess of the rate of compensation fixed in any existing 
contracts with public-school districts, where such rate fs inadequate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 47 and concur 
in the same. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it proposed, if this proviso be adopted, 
to pursue a different policy with respect to the amounts that 
may be allowed to public schools for the education of Indiva 
children? 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is a case where we have already 
turned over to the State of Minnesota certain school buildinzs 
and certain authority is carried in this bill in respect to lanl 
and buildings, and so forth, An attempt has heretofore bee! 
made to appropriate money of the Indians for tuition in these 
State schools. That legislation heretofore has not become effe¢- 
tive. This is to make a provision of that kind effective. Some 
contracts have been made already, due to the former attempt! 
legislation. This will carry out that legislation. This is money 
taken from the tribal funds of the Indians. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much is it preposed to allow to the 
public-school districts in excess of the amount now provided it 
existing contracts, as stated in the proviso? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 















Mr. CRAMTON. I have not the amount exactly; but it is 
not large, as I understand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And, as I understand, we have a certain 
rate generally throughout the country which we pay to schools 
when they educate Indian children. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not sure that that is the case. I am 
advised by the Indian Office, in explanation of the proviso per- 
mitting payment of compensation which may in a given case be 
in excess of an existing contract for the fiscal year 1922, that 
“it is appropriate to say that in a few cases contracts have 
been executed at a given rate per pupil per day and in other 
cases have not been so executed. However, when applications 
were received from all districts within the Chippewa Reserva- 
tion, it was found that there was not sufficient money to allow 
a rate of compensation which was adequate and proportionate 
to the actual cost of education of each pupil in some of the 
public schools. The contracts, then, which were executed were 
necessarily at a lower rate per pupil, limited by the amount of 
money available instead of by the equities of the case.” I take 
it that the standard to which the gentleman refers will not be 
exceeded under this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 50: Page 53, line 20, after the figures ‘‘ $10,000” 
insert “ for dining room and kitchen $20,000.” 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 50 and concur 
in the same. This is a building that is greatly needed. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 51: Page 53, line 21, strike out “$90,000” and 
insert ** $110,000.” 

Mr. CRAMTON, This is simply a total, and I move that the 
House recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

(the SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(mendment No, 53: Page 55, line 13, after the figures ‘‘ $9,000,” 
insert: “for construction of a gymnasium and an assembly hall, in- 
‘luding equipment for both buildings, to replace the building destroyed 
by fire February 12, 1922, to be immediately available, $45,000.” 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur, with an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

; In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
" Vor construction of buildings for a gymnasium and assembly hall, 
neluding equipment to replace the building destroyed by fire February 
12, 1922, $42,500, to be immediately available.” 

Mr. RAKER,. Will the gentleman yield to me for a couple of 
minutes? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I yield two minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call the attention of the House to 
the amendment just passed—for a “dining room and kitchen.” 
They already have one. That is on page 53. It is all right. I 
believe in improving. Here on amendment 53, now, we replace 


a zymnasium and assembly hail that has been destroyed by fire. | 


‘The rest of the school is continued. But the Indians in northern 
Crlifornia that are entitled to relief and consideration have 
heen deprived of their property more than any class of people 
in the United States to-day. When their buildings are destroyed 
their children are scattered, and they are not even given the 
opportunity to erect a new building. I hope that the conferees 
in this great committee the next time, particularly when it 
comes to the deficiency bill, will be able to have it placed in the 
bill before this Congress adjourns, and that the building may 
be completed before the next term of school in August. I believe 
we will be able to make such a showing that the gentleman will 
accede to that request because of the necessity and justice of it. 

The SPEAKER, 
ment, 

The 

The 
in the 

The 

The 

The 


amendment was agreed to. 

SPEAKER. The question is on receding and concurring 

Senate amendment as amended. 

motion was agreed to. 

SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

Clerk read as follows: 

- Amendment No. 54: Page 55 of 
$109,000” and insert “ $154,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 


the bill, line 16, strike out 


and concur with the necessary amendment to make the total 
correct, 





The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 
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as follows: 
authorized by 
and other Indian schools under existing law, salaries and contingent 
expenses of governors, chiefs, assistant chiefs, secretaries, interpreters, 
and mining trustees of the tribes at salaries at the rate heretofore paid, 
and one attorney each for the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Creek Tribes, 
employed under contract approved by the President, under existing law: 
And provided further.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed in the said amendment insert “ $151,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on receding and concurring 
in the Senate amendment as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


: Amendment No. 55: Page 62 of the bill. line 8, after the word 
“ pupil,” insert a colon and the following: “ Provided, That the Osage 
Boarding School may be continued, in the discretion of the Secretary 


of the Interior, for a period not exceeding six years from July 1, 1922, 
and that the limit of $300 allowed per capita shall not apply to such 


school for the present fiscal year.” 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 56: Page 64 of the bill, line 14, after the word 
“* prescribe,” insert a colon and the following: “ Provided further, That 


hereafter No money shall be expended from tribal funds belonging to the 


Five Civilized Tribes without specific appropriation by Congress, except 
ees of allotments, per capita and other payments 
aw to individual members of the respective tribes, tribal 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur with an amendment striking out the language of the 
amendment and inserting the language which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the language inserted by the Senate and insert in lieu 
thereof the following, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided further, That hereafter no money shall be expended from 
tribal funds belonging to the Five Civilized Tribes without specific ap 
propriation by Congress: Provided further, That for the current fiscal 
year money may be so expended from such tribal funds for equalization 
of allotments, per capita and other payments authorized by law to in 
dividual members of the respective tribes, tribal and other Indian 
schools under existing law, salaries and contingent expenses of gov 
ernors, chiefs, assistant chiefs, secretaries, interpreters, and mining 
trustees of tite tribes at salaries at the rate heretofore paid, and one 
attorney each for the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Creek Tribes employed 
under contract approved by the President, under existing law: And 
provided further, 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the House receding and 
concurring with the amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk’will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 58: Page 67 of the bill, line 25, after “ $20,000" 


| insert: “ For boys’ dormitory, $60,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read ag follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by the said amendment insert the fol 
lowing: “‘ For boys’ dormitory, $50,000.” 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON.,. Certainly. 


Mr. RAKER. I want to make the record straight. For in 


| stance now, in this amendment No. 44, if the Senate had stood 





pat, the three Senators had refused to agree, it would have come 
back here with a disagreement? Is that correct? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think that is self-evident. 

Mr. RAKER. I want the record so that there 
question about it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would not want to embarrass any of the 
Senators for anything in the.world. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not want to embarrass anybody, but that 
is the procedure, is it not? 

Mr, CRAMTON. I do not know of any other way it ever hap- 
pens. I will say, ves. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have the right to extend and revise ny remarks on this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, does the gentle- 
man want to extend his remarks on this wonderful contribution 


will be no 


| he has made to the proceedings here? 


Mr. RAKER. I do not want— 
Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not catch the procedure 
under which we are operating. 
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Mr. RAKER. I will have to get adviee. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman needs it. 

Mr. RAKER. There are others who need it as much as I do. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion ef the gentle- 
man from Michigan to recede and concur in the amendment 
with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 59, page 67, line 26: Strike out “ $160,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $220,000.” ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. - The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment ingert “ $210,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

‘The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘The next one is No. 72, en page 90 of the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 72, page 90, line 24, after the word “ opera- 
tion” insert the words “ with authority.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House recede and concur. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 73, page 90, line 25: After the word ‘“ Reser- 
voir” insert “to purchase or condemn and to improve suitable land 
for a new town site to replace the portion of the town of American 
Falls which will be flooded by the reservoir, and to provide for the 
removal of buildings to such new site and to plat and to provide for 
appraisal of lots in such new town site and to exchange and convey 
such lots in full or part payment for property to be flooded by the 
reservoir and to sell for not less than the appraised valuation any lots 
not used for such exchange.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the Senate amendment. If the gen- 
tleman will reserve his point of order, I will say-it was my 
purpose to nrove to recede and concur in the Senate amendment, 
If the gentleman will further withhold the point of order— 
and I am sure I do not know what the point would be—the 
language is the same as the current law, and under that the 
Federal court has sustained the right of the Government to pro- 
ceed upon this line of work that has been entered upon. This 
is simply to complete work already entered upon. 

Mr. WALSH. Which is in accordance with current law with 
reference to similar projects? 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is the same project. It is the same 
language as the current law as to the Minidoka project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression that the Senate 
bill had passed the House carrying this same authorization. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That language was stricken out by the 
House on a point of order. That is legislation that was inserted 
in the Senate. We are bringing it in under the rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood it was by a separate bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, no. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The next is Senate amendment numbered 
112, on page 117. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 112, on page 117: At the top of the page 
insert: “Authority is granted to purchase during the fiscal year 1923, 
frem the appropriation made for the construction and operation of 
railroads in Alaska, articles and supplies fer sale to employees and 
contractors, the appropriation to be reimbursed by the proceeds of such 
sales.”’ 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

Senate amendment No. 113, after line 5, page 117, insert: ‘‘ During 
the fiscal year 1923 there shall be covered into the appropriation estab- 
lished from time to time under the act entitled “‘An act to authorize 
the President of the United States toe locate, eonstruct, and operate 


Senate 


railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purpeses,” approved, 


March 12, 1914, as amended, the proceeds of the sale of material utilized 
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for temporary work and structures in connection with the operations 
under said act, as well as the sales of alk ether eondemned property 
which has been purchased or construeted under the provisions thereef ; 
also any Moneys refunded in connection with the construction and 
operations under said act, and a report hereunder shall be made to 
Congress at the beginning of its next sessien.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House reeede 
and concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House recede and concur with an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CraMTON moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the Senate amendment numbered 113 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Aftex the word “ cession,’’ in the last line of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “Pro- 
vided, That the aggregate amonnt eredited to such corporation under 
the authority contained in this paragraph shall not exceed $200,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing te the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the purpose of. authorizing this 
money to be covered into a separate continuing appropriation 
for the fiscal year and not covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say to the gentleman that the lan- 
guage inserted by the Senate is the same language as has been 
carried in the bills heretofore appropriating for the Alaska 
Railroad under which any amount of obsolete machinery and 
surplus supplies could be sold and the moneys received used for 
new construetion work. Some question was raised in the House 
when this bill was here on first passage, and as a result we are 
putting in a limitation that in any event the amount reatized 
and used for construction work shall not exceed $200,000, to 
aveid any great extension of the authorized cest; and I am ad- 
vised by Colonel Mears, in charge of that work, that that limita- 
tion will be entirely satisfactory to them as well. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there are sales of property exceeding 
$200,000, then they will be covered into the Treasury? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. Then the money will go into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House agree 
to the further conference asked for by the Senate and that the 
Speaker appoint the conferees. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House agree to the further conference asked by the Senate 
and that the Speaker appoint the conferees. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. Cramton, Mr. FRENCH, and 
Mr. CARTER. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Funk, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence for 10 days, effective April 3, on account of impertant 
business. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 

Mr. DOMINICK, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House the papers relating to 
H. R. 9377, H. R. 9878, and H. R. 9379, all the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, no adverse reports having been made thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the bill 7544 and the bill 10941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, on March 17 I intro- 
duced a resolution providing for appointment of a committee to 
investigate the Veterans’ Bureau, particularly the operation ol 
its regional oflices. 

The reported shortages at some of the regional offices arising 
from causes brought to the attention of the House in the resolu- 
tion offered, together with the apparent extravagance and un- 





doubted mismanagement and inefficiency, which is testified to 
almost daily by Members on the floor of this House, demand an 
immediate investigation. 

I have requested the chairman of the Rules Committee, to 
which the resolution was referred, to arrange for an early hear- 
ing. but so far as I am advised no date has been fixed. 

Surely there is no desire upon the part of anyone to make a 
political issue of a matter so vital to the interest of our ex- 
service men. Certainly there is no such intention upon my 
part, and the fact that most of the criticism—and by far the 
severest arraignment—of the bureau has come from the Re- 
publican side, indicates beyond question that desire to benefit 
the ex-service man is the one and only motive which prompts 
criticism, 

Demonstrating inefficiency in the bureau, I bring to attention 
of Members two instances regarding recent developments in 
cases handled through my office. The first relates to claim for 
insurance from my home county. Briefly stated, it is as fol- 
lows: 

On November 4 of last year the bureau advised me that an 
insurance award had been made to Green Norris, whose interest 
I was endeavoring to protect. 
were unable to pay the amount of award due, inasmuch as they 
had no record aS to whereabouts and post-office address of said 
Norris. 

On November 7 I notified the bureau that a letter addressed 
to Norris, in care of G, C. Bidgood, his attorney, Dublin, Ga., 
would be promptly delivered. I thought remittance had been 
made until March 1, when I received a letter from Mr. Bidgood 
asking when claimant’s check might be expected. I then took 
the matter up with the bureau ‘and was advised just as I had 
been in November—that they were unable to deliver checks 
because they had no information as to claimant’s post-office 
I again advised the bureau, by telephone and letter, 
that any communication addressed to Norris in care of his at- 
torney, at Dublin, Ga., would be received, and called attention 
to the fact I had furnished the correct address four months 
prior to that date. Upon a fhird inquiry, made March 20, I 
was again advised they were without information as to Norris's 
proper address, I then wrote the director as follows: 

MARCH 22, 1922. 


address, 


Col. C. R. ForsgEs, 
Director Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

_ My Dear COLONEL Forses : [ have heretofore supposed that employees 
in the bureau, intrusted with the dictation of correspondence, arswering 
letters written by Members of Congress concerning our ex-service men, 
would at least make a reasonable effort to familiarize themselyes with 
the record in the case before undertaking to write upon important mat- 
ters pertaining to it. In this, it seems, I am in error. 

I call your special attention to the last paragraph of your letter 
dated March 20, regarding the above-stated case, and to the fact that 
on November 7 of last year I gave you the address of Green Norris; one 
of the beneficiaries. Again on March 7—just four months later—I 
stated I had given you the address in November and again informed you 
that a letter addressed to him at Dublin, Ga., care of G. €. Bidgood, 
his attorney, would be delivered. A few days later in telephonic 
conversation with Mr. Wright, of the congressional service section, I 
told him that the post-office address which you seemed to interpret as 
“ Lallie,’ and which you said could not be found in Georgia, was 
Lollie, located in Laurens County, some 8 miles from Dublin, where his 
attorney resides. It is assumed Mr, Wright made a notation in the file 
to this effect, and if he did not, I am sure it was because he did not 
think it necessary, inasmuch as I had previously given the proper ad- 
dress in two different letters. 

Certainly you must know that such uncalledsfor errors are very an- 
hoying and that neither the public nor Congress will long continue to 
endure such negligence and inefficiency 

I suggest that the question as to Mr. Norris’s post-office address be 
Settled. I know it is possible to do this whether we can agree upon 
person to whom insurance should be paid or not. 

Awaiting your reply, I am, 


Sincerely yours, W. W. Larsen. 


Officials admit receipt of my previous letters and verbal in- 

structions, but offer no excuse as to delay and inefficiency, 
_ Another case well representing conditions as they now exist 
is illustrated by decision recently made in the fifth regional dis 
trict at Atlanta, Ga. 
district manager under date of March 27, as follows: 

Under date of March 7, 1922, the following award was approved in 
favor of the above-named claimant : 

* Right dollars monthly payment, commencing December 16, 1919, 
continuing during the period in which his disability, arising from de 
lective mental development, remains temporary partial 10 percent. The 
listrict board of appeals has found that this is no vocational handicap to 
a farmer, He is, therefore, not eligible for training under section 2.’ 


The plain statement is that the district board of appeals has 
ruled that 10 per cent mental disability is no “ vocational handi- 
cap” to a farmer. 

We can not expect any man to efficiently administer the 


They advised, however, that they | 
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I quote from a letter written me by the | 


affairs of the ex-service man who does not know that 10 per | 


cent mental disability is a serious handicap in any line of busi- 
ness, Certainly it is as great a handicap in farming as it would 
be in any other line of endeavor. It takes as much business 


ability to successfully operate a 10-horse farm as it does to 
operate the average successful business enterprise, and more 
than is used in the operation of a major portion of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. It certainly takes equally as much business ability 
to operate such a farm as it does to successfully direct affairs 
of the average country bank. 

I have long realized the regard which certain gentlemen, not 
all of them housed in the Veterans’ Bureau, have for the farmer 
For their benefit I desire to take advantage of this opportunity 
to say that the purest, most unselfish, and patriotic blood of 
this country has always come from the farm. It has at all 
times guided the destiny of the Nation and has successfully met 
every emergency that has confronted it. If we take from this 
Nation the native business ability, the patriotic impulse, the 
virtue and Christian spirit, developed and nurtured upon our 
farms, it will at once degenerate and decay. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in reference to the conference report on the 
bill that we had up to-day relating to the Shipping Board. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 4, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

583. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a tentative draft of a bill for the relief of Ulric O. Thynne, of 
London, England; to the Committee on War Claims 

584. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting claim 
of Geston P. Hunt, postmaster at Rushville, Ind., for the loss 
of $10,026.64, through the post office on March 9, 1921; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 10957 
A bill to rebuild the assembly hall of the Indian school neac 
Tomah, Wis.: with amendments (Rept. No. 865): Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 

Mr. ROACH: Committee on/Indian Affairs. H. R. LOTT2 A 
bill providing that relief extended to any incompetent 
stricted Indian in furnishing food, clothing, fuel, or medical 
care, or necessary assistance to him or to his family, shall be 
a charge against the said Indian or his estate; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 866). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 11118. A bill to provide for the 
deportation of certain undesirable aliens; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 867). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 165. A 
joint resolution authorizing the erection on pubiie grounds in 
the city of Washington, D. C., of a statue of Edmund Burke; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 868). Réferred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
H. J. Res. 298. A joint resolution authorizing the trausfer to 
the jurisdiction of the Joint Committee on the Library of cer- 
tain reservations in the District of Columbia for use in con- 
nection with the Botanie Garden; without amendment ( Rept. 
No. S70). Referred to the House Calendar. 


or re- 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, andl memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 11126) to extend the com- 
missary privileges to the widows of officers or enlisted men of 
the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11127) to aid and extend the commissary 
privileges to the widows of officers or enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps: to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

sy Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 11128) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge over the Rio Grande, between thea 
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cities of Del Rio, Tex., and Las Vacas, Mexico; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KLINE of New York: A bill (H. R. 11129) to amend 
section 4730 of the Revised Statutes relating to pensions; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11130) appropriating 
$75,000 for the relief of the Indians of the Gila River and 
Papago Reservations, in Arizona; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

sy Mr. DUNN: A bill (H. R. 11131) to authorize the ap- 
propriation of additional sums for Federal aid in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

By Mr. KLINE of New York: A bill (H. R. 11132) making 
eligible for retirement under certain conditions officers of the 
United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, other than officers 
of the Regular forces, who incurred physical disability in line of 
duty while in the service of the United States during the war; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 11133) for the erection of a 
post-office building at Fort Benning, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PRINGEY: A bill (H. R, 11134) to render final judg- 
ment on any claims of the Eastern Emigrant and Western 
Cherokee Creek and Seminole Indians against the United States 
in relation to tribal lands, funds, and property; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CLOUSE: A bill (H. R. 11135) to prohibit the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and other officers of the United 
States from selling or disposing of property seized or distrained 
for taxes until after publication for 60 days, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11136) providing 
for the cession to the State of Virginia of sovereignty over a 
tract of land located at Battery Cove, near Alexandria, Va., and 
for the conveyance thereof by the Secretary of the Treasury; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 301) creat- 
ing a committee to investigate existing conditions of industry 
and commerce in the United States for the purpose of recom- 
mending to Congress legislation defining the rights and limita- 
tions of cooperative organizations as distinguished from illicit 
combinations in restraint of trade; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Resolution (H. Res. 319) author- 
izing the Speaker of the House of Representatives to appoint 
a committee to investigate the wholesale removal of responsible 
officials of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 11137) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to Fresno Post, No. 4, American 
Legion, of Fresno, Calif., one German cannon or fieldpiece ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11138) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to Madera Post, No. 11, American Legion, of Madera, 
Calif., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAKENEY: A bill (H. R. 11139) for relief of the 
late Lieut. Col. Asa Bird Gardiner; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 11140) granting a pension to 
William Russell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 11141) granting a pension to 
Margaret J. Briggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 11142) granting a pension 
to Charles F. King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11148) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Wilderman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHAELSON: A bill (H. R. 11144) granting a pen- 
sion to Alice E. Deitrick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11145) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry C. Ferguson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11146) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Bast ; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11147) grant- 
ing a pension to Prentiss M. Woodman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11148) granting a pension to William H. 
Turnbull ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 11149) granting a pension 
to George J. Meyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11150) granting a pension te Emil Schmitt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 11151) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Angeline Tait; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: - 

4941. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of George 
Noble Todd-Windermere, engineer and inventor; Mrs. Mattie 
B. Maltby, Chester A. Miller, Chester Wright, and Mrs. Jessie 
Deane, of San Diego, Calif., urging the commission of George 
Noble Todd-Windermere as general chief engineer to build 
merchant marine boats, ships, and submarines and grant him 
the exclusive use of his patents, etc.; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

4942. By Mr. ARENTZ: Petitions of the Humboldt County 
Chamber of Commerce, and Messrs. Born, Cooney, Richardson, 
Pearce, Wilkinson, Gray, Moore, Defenbaugh, and Fishburn, of 
Winnemucca ; Messrs. Crowley, Whitaker, Newland, Stonebaker, 
Brown, Cushin, Alley, Rolph, Willig, Noble, Swager, Olsen, 
Brabazon, and Webster, of Sulphur, Nev., protesting against 
House bill 10598; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

4943. By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of citizens of Burnham, Mifflin 
County, Pa., urging adequate tariff law based upon American 
valuation plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4944. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Idaho, pro- 
testing against enactment of House bill 9753; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

4945. By Mr. GERNERD: Petition of members of the In- 
terstate Milk Producers’ Association, of Barto, Pa., favoring 
House bill 8086; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4946. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of Daniel 
W. Brooks Post, American Legion, protesting against decrease 
in the Navy ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

4947. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Laundry Board of 
Trade, of New York City, N. Y., relating to certain provisions in 
tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

4948. Also, petition of the Society of Colonial Wars in the 
State of New York, of New York City, N. Y., urging retention 
of Fort McHenry and te preserve same as a memorial, etc.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

4949. By Mr. McARTHUR: Petition of M. C. and 
others, of Oregon, opposing the passage of House bill 9753 and 
other Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

4950. By Mr. ROSE: Petition of members of Local Union 
No. 3519, United Mine Workers of America, of Bennington, Pa., 
protesting against continued imprisonment of war-time political 
prisoners and asking for their early release; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4951. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of H. J. Laub and 34 
others, of Heil, N. Dak., urging the revival of the Grain Cor- 
poration and a stabilized price on farm products; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

4952. Also, petition of John Johnson and eight others, of Zah, 
N. Dak., urging the revival of the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration and a stabilized price on farm products; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

4953. Also, petition of Nick Wallin and nine others, of Sanish, 
N. Dak., urging the revival of the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration and a stabilized price on farm products; to the Comnnit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

4954. Also, petition of D. D. Cunningham and 14 others and 
182 citizens of Max, N. Dak., urging the revival of the United 
States Grain Corporation and a stabilized price on farm prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4955. By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Battle Creek 
Trade and Labor Council against Sunday bills (H. R. 9753 and 
4388 and S. 1948) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbi®, 

4956. Also, petition of Mrs. James Seeney and 100 other citi- 
zens of Battle Creek, Mich., against Sunday blue laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4957. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Rome, N. Y., against a resolution of the 
common council of that city with reference to light wines and 
beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4958. Also, petition of residents of the city of Utica, N. Y., 
favoring the immediate enactment of a protective tariff meas- 
ure; te the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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1059. By Mr. SWING: Petition of Sons of Revolution of 
the State of California protesting against heavy reduction in 
ne personnel of the United States Navy; to the Committee on 

| Affairs. 
ee telegram of American Legion Post of Riverside, 
Cslif.. urging adequate appropriation for maintenance of Or- 
«anized Reserves Army training camps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ‘ 

iNG1. Also, telegram of the Chamber of Commerce of River- 
side. Calif., urging adequate appropriations for maintenance of 
Organwed Reserve Army training camps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1062. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Station Employees, 
urcing the acceptance of Henry Ford's offer in connection with 
‘he Musele Shoals project; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


Nu 





SENATE. 
-Turspay, April 4, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 3, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Overhue, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (A. R. 10829) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes; receded from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 47, 50, 51, 55, 72, 73, and 112; 
receded from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 53, 54, 56, 58, 59, and 113, and concurred therein sev- 
erally with amendments; insisted upon its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 43, 70, 71, 74, 75,76, 77, 78, 
79, SO, 82, and 91; agreed to the further conference requested 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon and that Mr. Cramton, Mr. Frencu, and Mr. Carter 
were appointed managers at the further conference on the part 
of the House. 

‘The message also announced that the House agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
653) to extend the provisions of section 2305, Revised Stat- 
utes, and of the act of September 29, 1919, to those discharged 
from the military or naval service of the United States and sub- 
sequently awarded compensation or treated for wounds received 
or disability ineurred in line of duty. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
hills of the following titles, in whieh it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H. R. 8675. An act to autherize the Secretary of the Interior 
to accept a certain tract of land donated as a site for an admin- 
istration building for the Rocky Mountain National Park ; 

H. R. 10461. An act to add eertain lands to the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest in Oregon; 

H.R. 10478. An aet to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands not longer needed for the Rapid City Indian 
School ; 

H. R. 10554. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent to Lassen County of California for certain lands, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10672. An act to amend the act of July 24, 1919, entitled 
“An act making an appropriation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920” ; 

H.R. 10678. An act to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
pay miscellaneous expenses incurred during the fiscal years 1916 
ind 1917 in eonnection with the eradication of citrus canker in 
the State of Alabama ; 

H. R. 10740. An act authorizing the use of special canceling 
Stamps in certain post offices; and 

H.R. 10941. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
crant permission to use special canceling stamps or post-marking 


dies, 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 160) aun- 
thorizing the extension, for a period of not to exceed 25 years, 
of the time for the payment of the principal and interest of 
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the debt incurred by Austria for the purchase of flour from 
the United States Grain Corporation, and for other purposes, 
and it was subsequently signed by the Vice President. 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, WAR DEPARTMENT, 1923 (S. DOC, 177). 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TowNsenp in the chair) 
laid before the Senate a communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriation, War Department, fiscal year 1923, for mileage of 
officers and contract surgeons, $500,000, addition to the 





in 
$2,000,000 included in the 1923 Budget, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a memo- 
rial of minority members (Socialist Party) of the Municipal 
Assembly of Juncos, Porto Rico, remonstrating against the 
course pursued by the presidents of the Senate and House of 
Delegates of Porto Rico in the political and personal campaign 
waged against Gov. E. Mont Reily, and indorsing the adminis- 
tration of Governor Reily, whom the memorialists state is held 
in high esteem by the majority of the Porto Rican people without 
party distinction, which was referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Possessions. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Hamlet, N. C., protesting against inclusion in the pending tariff 
bill of inereased duties on women’s leather gloves, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution unanimously adopted by 
the Kansas City (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring plac- 
ing on the free list in the pending tariff bill of vegetable oils 
and fats, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the following joint memorial of 
the Legislature of Arizona, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry : 

Firth Srate LecisLarure, Stare or ARIZONA, 
First Special Session, 
Senate joint memorial 1. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the fifth State Legislature of the State of Ari- 
zona, in special session assembled, respectfully represent : 

Whereas under the act of Congress of August 24, 1921, entitled “An 
act to amend the War Finance Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, 
as amended, to provide relief for producers of and dealers in agricul 
tural produets, and for other purposes,” it is provided that advances 
may be made until July 1, 1922; and 

Whereas the cattle interests of Arizona have suffered during the 
past few years in a manner whereby acceptance of the provisions of the 
said act of Congress offers material aid and relief; and 

Whereas the singular climatic conditions existing threugheout the 
State of Arizona make it impossible to round up and count cattle in the 
winter months, and of delay in forming companies to receive applica- 
tions, will prevent many worthy producers from obtaining much needed 
relief by being unable to make formal application on or before July 1, 
1922, the final date fixed by the said act of Congress for receiving appli- 
cations: It is therefore 

Resolved by the Fifth Legislature of the State of Arizona, in special 
session assembled, acting upon petition of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association, praying for aid and relief, That Congress be memorialized 
to grant to the said War Finance Corporation full powers to extend the 
time set until July 1, 1925, as vital to the life and interests of many of 
the cattle raisers of the State of Arizona: It is further 

Resolved, ‘That suitably engrossed copies of this memorial be for- 
warded to the President of the Senate of the United States, the Speaker 
of the National House of Representatives, the Hon. Heney F. Asuursr, 
the Hon. Ranpu CAMERON, United States Senators for Arizona, Hon. 
CarRL HAaypEN, Member of Congress for Arizona, praying them to do 
their utmost to secure, in the interests of the cattlemen of Arizona, the 
extension of time so vital to their several and joint interests, and a 
copy to the chairman of the War Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C, 

Adopted by unanimous vote of senate, March 2, 1922. 

ll. B. WILKINSON, 
President of the Senate. 
Roy N. Davipson, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house March 3, 1922, by unanimous vote. 
P. C. KEEFE, 
Speaker of the House. 
OScaR ZAPF, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Approved March 3, 1922. 


a 


THOMAS FE. CAMPBELL, 
Governor of Arizona. 
Filed in the office of the secretary of state of Arizona this 3d day of 
Mareh, A. D, 1922, at 3.25 p. m. 


Ernest R. HALL, 


Secretary of State. 
By JoHN MeK. REDMOND, 
Assistant Secretary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. “OWNSEND: 
A bill (33. 3391) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
Buman (with accompunying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3392) to designate a building site for the National 
Conservatory of Music of America; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3393) for the relief of the Indians of the Gila River 
and Papago Reservations in the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3394) to provide for the development of the lands 
within the Colorado River Indian Reservation for the benefit of 
the Indians and of veterans of the World War; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 3395) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
Ann Weddell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 3396) creating the positions of Second Assistant 
Secretary and private secretary in the Department of Labor; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr.« SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3397) granting a pension to A. J. Cline; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES, 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 91038) for the appointment of 
additional district judges for certain courts of the United States, 
to provide for annual conferences of certain judges of the 
United States courts, to authorize the designation, assignment, 
and appointment of judges outside their districts, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $5,000 for the investigation and determination of the best 
varieties of potatoes and the best sources of seed-potato supply 
for and the most effective methods of fertilizing and cultivating 
the potato crop in California, intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 10730, the Agricultural appropriation bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$40,000 for the establishment and maintenance of a forest ex- 
periment station in cooperation with the University of Cali- 
fornia, to conduct silvicultural, dendrological, and other ex- 
periments and investigations, and so forth, to determine the 
best methods for the conservative management of forests and 
forest lands and for the protection and handling of brush or 
chaparral growth on watersheds important in the supply of 
water for irrigation and other purposes, intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 10730, the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below : 

H. R. 8675. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to accept a certain tract of land donated as a site for an ad- 
ministration building for the Rocky Mountain National Park; 

H. R. 10461. An act to add certain lands to the Siskiyou 
National Forest in Oregon; and 

H. R. 10554. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent to Lassen County, Calif., for certain lands, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

H. R. 10478. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands not longer needed for the Rapid City In- 
dian School; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H. R. 10672. An act to amend the act of July 24, 1919, entitled 
“An act making an appropriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920”; and 

H. R. 10673. An act to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
pay miscellaneous expenses incurred during the fiscal years 
1916 and 1917 in connection with the eradication of citrus 
canker in the State of Alabama; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

H. R. 10740. An act authorizing the use of special canceling 
stamps in certain post offices; and 

H. R. 10941. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
grant permission to use special canceling stamps or postmark- 
ing dies; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9103) for the appointment of ad- 
ditional district judges for certain courts of the United States, 
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to provide for annual conferences of certain judges of the 
United States courts, to authorize the designation, assignment 
and appointment of judges outside their districts, and for other 
purposes. , 

Mr. FLETCHER obtained the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TownseEnp in the chair), 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: E 


Ashurst Gooding New Spencer 
Ball Hale Norbeck Stanley 
Borah Harreld Norris Sterling 
Bursum Harris Oddie Swanson 
Cameron Harrison Overman Townsend 
Capper Heflin Page Trammell! 
Caraway Hitchcock Pepper Underwood 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Wadsworth 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Kendrick Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Keyes Ransdell Warren 
du Pont Lenroot Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Elkins McKinley Sheppard Williams 
Ernst McNary Shields Willis 
Fernald Moses Shortridge 
Fletcher Nelson Simmons 

Mr. DIAL. My colleague [Mr. SmirH] is unavoidably de- 
tained. I ask that this announcement may continue through 


the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was requested to announce 
that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBEr], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the Senator from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
La Fotterte], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Indiana [Mr, Watson], 
the Senator from New York |Mr. Caper], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. SuTHERLAND], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] are detained at a meeting of the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. STANFIELD] on public business. I ask that the an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators having wn- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me for a few minutes? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am very glad to yield to the Senator 
from Idaho, 

THE COAL MINERS’ STRIKE. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we are again in the midst of a 
coal catastrophe. It is perhaps too early to discuss the subject 
matter in its entirety, because it is too large a subject to master 
in any reasonable length of time, and particularly the intri- 
cacies of the present situation. But there is one feature of 
the situation which I think ought to be accentuated, and the 
importance of which can not be overestimated, and that is tle 
question of the contractual relations between the operators 
and the miners. 

I regard the situation as a very serious one for many reasons. 
It would be serious under any circumstances and under any 
conditions in the country, because the public is largely at the 
mercy of this industry; it can not live and thrive without tlie 
industry ; but it is particularly serious at this time. It is said 
there are from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 men out of employment in 
the country, generally speaking; that is to say, aside from this 
industry. Now to throw out of employment some 500,000 or 
600,000 men in addition to the already idle men makes the situa- 
tion an exceedingly serious one. It is a crisis, industrially 
speaking. 

The contract under which the miners were working up until 
the 1st day of April of this year, last Saturday, had in it tlie 
following clause: 

Resolved, That an interstate joint conference be held prior to April 1, 
1922. The time and place for holding said meeting is referred to 2 
committee of two operators and two members from each State herein 
represented, together with the international officers of the Unitcd 
Mine Workers of America. 

This was a part of the contract which had been made a los 
time previously and under which they had been working for 
many months. This particular clause of the contract had in no 
sense been abrogated, modified, or changed. It was bindiug 
upon the parties until the 31st day of March, 1922. So we 
have, Mr. President, the extraordinary situation that those 
who control this great industry either can not or will not per- 
form the solemn obligations of their contract. ’ 

I am perfectly aware that there has been some contention 
to the effect that the contract had been abrogated or disre- 
garded by the miners themselves. I think there have been sone 











changes in the contract from its original terms, but it is not 
necessary to diseuss those changes, for the reason that, what- 
ever misunderstandings may have occurred or whatever changes 
way have taken place, the contract was regarded as still bind- 
ing and still obligatory. The miners eontinued to work under 
ihe contract and the mine operators continueca to regard the | 

| 





contract as binding. So whatever disputes had arisen or what- 
ever infringement or modification had taken place, they were 
not deemed to have abrogated the contract. We find, therefore, 
‘hat the contract is a binding obligation though wholly disre- 
garded in this respect by the mine operaters. 

Mr. President, there is another feature of this question. Sup- 
pose there had been no contract; suppose that the contract, in 
other words, had been wholly abrogated, and was in no sense | 
binding upon the operators, still the highest obligation rested 
upon them to secure a conference or to avail themselves of the | 
benefits of a conference with the miners. The industry, Mr. 
President, the mine owners, owed something to the public; they 
owed it to the public to use their utmost efforts to bring about 
an understanding between themselves and the miners. If the 
miners had refused to confer, the criticism would have been | 
upon them; but neither the miners nor the mine owners, neither 
{he operators nor the workers, can, in view of the interest which 
the publie has in this matter, afford for a moment to take the 
position that, contract er no contract, they will decline, dis- 
regard, ov refuse an opportunity for a conference in regard to 
the future working of the mines. So, it is immaterial, in my 
opinion, in the larger aspect of the case, as to whether the con- 
tract was technically binding or not. However, for fear that I 
should be misunderstood, I will say that, in my opinion, it was 
technically binding. 

We have reached a point with reference to this industry where 
the contractual relation between the mine owners and the 
operatives seems to have broken down; and nothing could be 
more serious to the country than such a situation. If it comes 
to be understood that the mine owners and the miners can no 
longer enjoy the benefit of a conference by the results of which 
they shall both be beund and which in good faith they will 
curry out, we have reached the point where the public, in its 
own defense, must take some drastic measures in order to con- 
trol the industry. That, to my mind, is the most important 
feature of the controversy as it is now presented to us. 

There has not been, Mr. President, very much dispute upon 
the part of the operators as to the fact that they have violated 
their contract. Some have offered one excuse and some another, 
some have offered one justification and some another; but that 
the contract was binding upon them and that they have disre- 
garded it is practically conceded upon the part of those who con- 
trol this great industry. For instance, the statement of Mr. 
Penna, who is at the head of the Indiana Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, according to the public print, is as follows: 

I do not think the operators of the central competitive fleld will meet 
the miners to make a new agreement before April 1. 

Mr, President, if the mine owners refuse to meet with the 
miners to deal with the question of wages, it is perfectly ap- 
parent that one of two things must follow: Either a strike is 
inevitable and the miners cease to work, or the miners go back | 
to work for wages absolutely dictated by the mine owners them- 
selves. If there can not be consideration of and regard for each 
others rights through the medium of a conference, then it is 
perfectly apparent that they must pull apart entirely or one 
surrender absolutely to the other. 

That is a condition in this great industry, Mr. President, to 
which the American people will not submit. In my judgment 
they will neither permit the men who work in the mines to con- | 
trol the industry, nor the men who own the mines to dictate | 
= terms upon which the men who work in the mines shall | 
apor, 
The third party in this controversy is the one who is always | 
lost sight of, and that is the public. It does not make any 
(iflerence what the circumstances are or the causes which give 
rise to the conflict, nor how long the conflict is carried on, nor | 
i¢ amount of loss that-ensues, the third party, the public, is the | 
party which must in the end bear the brunt of the loss, because 
it will finally be passed up to the public either by an increased 
price of coal or in other ways. 
| should read further, however, from Mr. Penna’s statement. 
vecause T have read only a part of it, and I do not desire to do 
M r. Penna or anyone else any injustice by stating only a por- | 
tion of his position. Mr. Penna proceeds : 

I can not answer for Pennsylyania and Southern Ohio, unless it is | 


cont che miners’ demands are so impossible that the operators of those | 
‘tricts regard it a waste of time and meney to meet to discuss them, | 
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All operators share this opinion, especially in view of the fact that 
we were in almost six months’ continuous conference in 1920—discuss- 
ing the same absurdities, practically all of which were denied by the 
Federal Commission. 


. * * * * e * 


There is no reply to the mine workers’ charge—that the operators 
have violated the agreement in refusing to meet them except to admit 
the fact, and the only excuse is that a contract with the United Mine 
Workers is of no value. Under the present contract we have had 
more than 200 strikes in Indiana, each of which is admitted by the 
miners’ officers a violation of the contract by the miners. 


Whether the fault be here or there, with the miners or the 
mine operators, it appears that they have lost confidence in 
each other, are unwilling to meet, are unwilling to contract, and 
when a contract is made they regard it as wholly worthless. If 
that comes to be the settled policy with reference to this great 
industry, then it devolves upon the Congress of the United 
States and the Government, and particularly the party in power, 
to find a remedy which will protect the public interest. It is 
simply inconceivable that the industry can continue to serve the 
public if contractual relations between the two factors, those 
who own the mines and those who work them, have broken 
down, 

I am perfectly aware, Mr. President, that the public will 

hesitate a great while before adopting the drastic measure of 
public ownership; and there are many things which may be 
done this side of public ownership in the way of regulation 
which might effectuate a cure; but, whether it be by drastic 
regulation and control or by public ownership, the mine op- 
erators of this country ought to understand that they are invit- 
ing the public to take that step by refusing to comply with the 
solemn obligations of their contract in assisting to find a selu- 
tion of the difficulty. 
- It has been said, Mr. President, in the public prints that the 
Government at this time finds itself helpless and powerless to 
remedy the situation. It nray be that, owing to the law as it 
now stands and the situation as we find it, the Government is 
in a sense helpless, but certainly the Government is not going 
to remain helpless; certainly we are not going to consent to a 
recurring catastrophe, which happens about once a year, all of 
the expense of which is finally borne by the public. We are not 
going to continue to consent to such a condition of affairs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER: I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether the investigation which was made not long since of the 
conditions in the West Virginia coal fields, in connection with 
which a report was submitted, as I remember, by Senator Ken- 
yon, would be helpful in the present situation? Did that in- 
vestigation develop any facts or reach any conclusions which 
would tend to solve the present problem of which the Senator 
is speaking? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that it threw very much light 
upon the situation. Of course, beyond the question which I am 
discussing to-day is the controverted field involving the question 
of profits and the question of wages, both of which will at the 
preper time come up for legislative consideration and discus- 
sion, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion for information? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Have we not provided by law a board of arbi- 
tration to act in the case of such controversies as that at present 
existing? My impression is that we created such a board some 
years ago, I think at the instance of Senator Newlands, who was 
very much interested in the legislation. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Idaho will allow me, I 
think the Senator from Minnesota must refer to the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; that is what I had in mind 
of Mediation and Conciliation, 

Mr. STERLING. The question is whether such a_ board 
would have jurisdiction over the subject which the Senator 
from Idahe is now discussing. As I understand—and [ have 
just come into the Chamber—the Senator from Idaho is re 
ferring to the coal situation. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STERLING. Of course, the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation has primarily to do with interstate commerce and <is- 
putes between employers and eimployeez engaged in interstate 
commerce, 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think the Senator from South 
Dakota is correct in his construction of the law. 

I am not assuming to-day to place the responsibility for the 
exorbitant and outrageous price which we have to pay for coal, 
nor to dissect and analyze the entire coal situation. Undoubt- 
edly, when we arrive at an analysis of the entire situation there 
will be justification for difference of view, but I do want to 
say that the mine operators of this country, the mine owners, 
must take responsibility for the situation as it exists up to this 
time when they refuse to carry out their contract to confer with 
the men, who are willing and ready to confer with them. A 
conference might not result in a sdlutioa, but certainly, until the 
first step is taken and a conference is had and good faith is dis- 
closed, there is no possibility of a reconciliation, and the refusal 
to sake that step, it seems to me, lies at the door of the oper- 
ators and not at the door of the miners, 

APPOINTMENTS TO AND REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 

Mr. CARAWAY and Mr. OVERMAN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas is rec- 
ognized. Does he yield te the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I thought the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] had the floor yesterday evening at the time the Sen- 
ate recessed, and he agreed to yield to me. ’ 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator desire to consume much 
time? 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me yield to the Senator, then, and I 
will take the floor later, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLeTcHER] 
was recognized this morning, and yielded the floor to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is correct, Mr. President. If I am 
recognized now, I am willing to yield to either of these Sen- 
ators, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. The point of order is that the Senator from 
Florida is not entitled to the floor at the present time. He 
yielded it to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I had forgotten that. 

Mr. NORRIS. If he had the fioor then, he lost it by that 
yielding. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Arkansas having been rec- 
ognized, he is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have an amendment pending to the bill, 
and I want to get to it as soon asI can. I am perfectly willing 
to accommodate other Senators, and I am not claiming any 
rights. 

The VICE 
recognized. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the judicial bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not know that the Senator from 
Arkansas desired to address himself to that amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will say to the Senator that I shall be 
through in a few minutes. 

Mr. President, yesterday I had nearly concluded some re- 
marks I was desirous of making touching the Executive order 
that the President issued Friday, discharging from the public 
service the Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
and 31 chiefs of bureaus of that institution, when the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] felt compelied to protect the 
record of the administration by taking me off the floor. I am 
conscious of the unpleasant situation, and I have, therefore, 


I do not care to occupy much of the time of 


PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas is 


nothing but sympathy for the Senator from Illinois, who 
wanted, as far as he could, to shut off diseussion of this 


extraordinary order of the President. 

Men with services ranging all the way from 20 to 39 years, 
services that had been acceptable to both Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations, men against whom no charge has ever 
been made, either of inefficiency or of dishonor, were removed 
from their positions and discharged from the public service by 
un Executive order. I venture the assertion that no President 
in the history of this country since civil service has become the 
law of this Nation ever dared so autocratically to disregard the 
law and disregard the rights of human beings as did the Presi- 
dent by this Executive order, 
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above the law—to follow a certain procedure under which these 
men could at least have protected their reputation by denials, 
The President ignored that. 
torney General in conference with him. Therefore there is yo 
reason, if there was any knowledge of the law in the Attorney 
General’s office, why the President should have run roughshod 
pe on = _ of these men and wholly disregarded the law 
oO e land. 


and women lose confidence in the justice of their Government 
and in the men who are charged temporarily with the adminis- 
tration of law, they have been done a great injury. I do not 
care how a man may apologize in his heart. for the adminis. 
tration; he may assert that the President was within his 
rights; but I say that there is no man with any human kind- 
ness in his heart who can read that order and not know that 
it was an inhuman order, and no man with any knowledge of 
the law of his land can read it and not know that it was a 
violation of the law by the President when he issued it. 


Bates in The Darling of the Gods. 
stayed with me all these years. 
compromising position, and by misrepresenting the facts escaped, 
and with a cynical smile said: “ It is better to lie a little than 
to be unhappy much.” 
mission into Paradise; and then, turning, she said: “ There is a 


ness.” 






APRIL 4, 


The law is plain. It required the President—and he is not 






































































He ignored this law with the At- 


I think the gravest hurt is to the public morale. When men 


The first play, I think, that I ever witnessed was Blanche 
One line in that play has 
She was caught in a rather 


But death came, and she was denied ad- 


little word called ‘ honor,’ and I had it not, and for that reason 
I am condemned for a thousand years to wander in outer dark- 


There is a little word called “honor.” It is as binding upon 
the President of these United States as upon the humblest citi- 
zen of this land; and it is all the more regrettable when thie 
President shall forget it and deny justice to men upon whom 
he has the power to inflict an irremediable injury. 

Here are men who have been destroyed, their reputations of 
a lifetime swept away, by an Executive order, and, forsooth, the 
President says that he has no explanation to make. Later on 
he may find some reason that he hopes the public will accept; 
but I think the President does the public a grave injustice, 
They are not going to accept a reason that it takes the Execu- 
tive days and days, with all the machinery and all the agencies 
and all the ingenuity of the adnrinistration at his back, to con- 
jure up to offer to the public for this drastic and unjust order 
that he issued on Friday. 

He attempts now to do, by having his secretary write a pri- 
vate letter to one of these injured parties, what he ought to do 
publicly. These men who have been summarily dismissed, with 
an appointment, as I understand, called on the President, but 
the President, of course, was compelled to be away—to play 
golf, perhaps; and what is the call of justice, and why should 
he refrain from his amusements that men and women might 
have justice done to them and to their reputations? So he was 
absent, and the secretary of the President writes this letter to 
one of them. It is dated April 3, 1922: 

THE WHITE House, Washington. 

My Dear Mr. Deviny: I have shown to the President the statement 
left by you and your associates on the occasion of your call at the 
White House this afterncon. He asks me to make reply and say that 
he would have been very glad to meet your delegation had he been 
present at the time of your call— 

But, of course, he saw fit not to be present— 

Though he is not yet prepared to make his statement relative to his 
Executive order which was made effective on Friday evening, March 31. 

Not yet prepared to tell why he destroyed the reputations of 
these men, and denied them a right to make an honest living— 
not yet prepared! 

The President has had no wish to reflect upon the character of any 
Government employee, but he did hold that a sweeping change in tlie 
bureau was essential for the good of the service. He regrets the in- i 
sinuating publicity no less than those do who have been discontinued ; 
from the public service. : 

Yours sincerely, 
GrorGce B. CHRISTIAN, Jr., 
Secretary to the President. 

Oh, well, Mr. President, it is a great thing to be President of 
these United States and hold more or less in the hollow of your 
hand the destiny of a hundred and ten millions of people; bul, 
if I may be permitted to say so, it is a despicable thing to lo 
a great injury to a number of them, or to one of them for that 
matter, and then decline to say to them privately or to say (0 
the public why he did it. He knows; he must know; and, 
therefore, to deny them the right to be told of the offense, if ery 
they have committed, that justified him in destroying their 
reputations that they have been a lifetime in building is inex- 
cusable; and there is a stronger word that I would use if it were 














not for the proprieties of the occasion. It is regrettable! It is 
coing to bring the blush of shame to every man and woman 
that voted to make him President of these United States. I 
do not care what they may say by way of apology; they are 
hound to feel humiliated by this act of his. 

Mr. Hill, who profited by this order, I never saw, and I am 
frank to say I hope I never shall, He belongs to that class of 
people about whom I have known all that I want to know—men 
who seek their own ends, who are satisfied if they triumph, 
even if everyone else perishes. He gave out an interview day 
before yesterday in which he said that “of course the Demo- 
cratic Senators were going to howl when good Republicans get 
‘obs.’ That satisfied him day before yesterday. Yesterday 
afternoon he rushed into print again. He loves to talk. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before the Senator reads 
that would he mind a slight interruption? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator, with pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose Mr. Hill had stood upon what he 
said, and suppose the President had said frankly that they 
wanted to turn out a certain lot of Democrats and put in a 
certain lot of Republicans; then that would not have hurt the 
reputations of the people who were removed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; it would have been to their credit 
that they were Democrats. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And a good many of us not very much in 
love with the civil service might have thought that probably in 
the same fix we might have done the same thing. In that con- 
nection, did the Senator from Arkansas ever read “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit ’? I suppose he has. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator remembers the death scene 
of old Martin, when they were all gathered around waiting for 
what they could get, and Pecksniff, in his characteristic and 
inimitable way, made a speech, and old Anthony interrupted 
him after a while—Anthony was a plain, blunt old scoundrel— 
and said: “ Pecksniff, Pecksniff, let’s not have any hypocrisy.” 
loes the Senator recall that scene? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I recall that; but to do that you would 
have to abolish this administration. 

Mr. President, I started to read some of Hill’s interview; and, 
incidentally, I hope that everybody who would like to know 
Mr. Hill will observe his picture. When he had succeeded to 
the desk of a man whose disgrace, as I now understand, he 
helped to bring about, his first official act was to have his picture 
taken with a smile that spread from ear to ear and disclosed 
every false tooth in his head. 

Mr. Hill says: 

I understand there will be further lay offs in other branches of the 
Treasury Department than this, which will divert public attention 
from us, 

In other words, in order to cover up this wrong and divert 
the public attention the administration has in contemplation 
other outrages upon the civil service. Other men and other 
women are to have their reputations destroyed so that the public 
lnaty forget the incident by which Hill and his crowd crawled 
into place last Friday. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have published in 
the RECORD, as a part of my remarks, this story, “ Harding to 
explain.” fi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TowNsenp in the chair), 
Is there any objection? The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of Monday, April 3, 1922.] 


IIARDING TO EXPLAIN—-TO CLEAR Up MYSTERY OF UNWARNED DISMIS- 
SALS AT ENGRAVING BUREAU—SENATOR CARAWAY OFFERS RESOLUTION 
DEMANDING EXPLANATION—JUSTICE DEPARTMENT AGENTS Scrurt- 
NIZED PLANT, HILL SAYS—OTHER DISCHARGES COMING. 


It was intimated by Department of Justice officials that a White 
House statement within a week would clear up the mystery which still 
surrounds the dismissal without warning of 28 employees of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 

Director Hill, of the bureau, said the fact the Department of Justice 
had admitted an investigation had been going forward and that there 
wus an additional probe of the bureau now under way in connection 
with an inventory of stock, should indicate to the public the reason for 
the President’s summary action. 

The United States Secret Service Department denied knowledge of 
wrongdoing at the bureau. It was suggested at the Capitol to-day that 
the President’s going over the head of William Moran, Chief of the 
Secret Service, and calling on William J. Burns’s agents indicated 
changes due in the Secret Service and favorable consideration by the 
President of the proposal to combine all investigating agencies Of all 
departments under Burns. 


ASKS PRESIDENT TO EXPLAIN, 


: ee Caraway, of Arkansas, to-day introduced the following rese- 
ution : 

. Where as without notice, as required by law, and without warning 
the President of the United States, under an Executive order issued 
Friday, March 31, 1922, dismissed James L. Wilmeth, Director of the 
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Bureau of Printing and Engraving, and 31 other chiefs and assistant 
chiefs of divisions of that bureau; and 

“ Whereas all of said persons were in the classified service ; and 

““ Whereas the law permits the dismissal of persons within the clas- 
sified service only after written notice and an opportunity to reply to 
such charge should be given the accused: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
report to the Senate, if it be not incompatible with the public good, (a) 
what facts warranted the dismissal of the men mentioned from the clas- 
sified service, (b) on what authority and by what authority he dis- 
missed these employees from the service in the manner followed.” 

Senator CaRAWayY pointed out the case of E. H. Ashworth, which he 
considered as one of particular injustice. 

A similar resolution was introduced in the House by Representative 
Moore of Virginia, except that Moore proposed the appointment of a 
House committee to ascertain the facts. He suggested that the known 
attitude of Attorney General Daugherty toward the civil service inca- 
pacitates his office for a proper investigation. 


COMMENDED AT 4 P. M.; FIRED AT 6.45. 

“Mr. Ashworth was for over 28 years custodian of dies, rolls, and 
plates. On January 3 a committee from the Treasury Department was 
appointed to check over his work and supplies. 

“ This committee reported on Friday at 4 p. m. that Mr. Ashworth’s 
work was found in splendid shape and commended him for his business 
methods and faithful service. 

“ At 6.45 he was dismissed from the service by the Executive order 
of President Harding without notice.” 


NO POLITICS, HILL DECLARES. 


Politics had nothing to do with the changes made in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, Louis A. Hill, new director, said to-day. 

“IT have been 21 vears a workman here. I came in as a workman 
and know nothing of politics. Not a man advanced is a_ politician. 
They are all technical men promoted on merit. As many Republicans 
as Democrats were put out, and I imagine as many Democrats as Re- 
publicans have been promoted. I don’t know the politics of the men, 
but selected them te speed up production,” he said. 

“The bureau can not have political appointees in it. The work is 
too technical,” he added. ‘“ My predecessor, James L. Wilmeth, is the 
only nontechnical man who has been connected with the work here.’ 


OTHER LAY OFFS WILL DIVERT ATTENTION. 

“The change was for efficiency. The fact that Saturday was the 
biggest production day the plant has had in months proves the wisdom 
of the change and the smoothness with which it was made.” 

Questioned as to hints at wrongdoing, Hill said merely that the spe- 
cial agents of the Department of Justice, under direction of William J. 
Burns, were making an inventory of the plant for him. 

“TI asked the inventory as a business man taking over a big busi- 
ness. What the agents will find I am not at liberty to say. I be- 
lieve that-the President’s action in making the drastic change was 
founded on facts discovered in a special Department of Justice scrutiny 
of the plant. Those facts I can’t talk of now. Mr. Burns's office or 
the President are the ones to issue statements. 

“I understand there will be further lay offs in other branches of 
the Treasury Department than this, which will divert public attention 
from us,” he concluded. ‘ 

Hill does not believe civil service laws were violated. He said the 
men were likely removed for cause, “ for the good of the service,” and 
that wes legal under civil-service regulations. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is still another story, more remark- 
able. It appears under the headline “ White House ax soon 
to fall on Treasury Department.” 

7 a ; a 

It was published yesterday afternoon in the Times—and let 
me say, while comparisons are invidious, and sometimes odious, 
the Times at least has had independence. I mean, it has had 
entire independence. It is not like one other paper published 
in the District of Columbia, which always finds that the Presi- 
dent is right about what he has done, and will be right what- 
ever he may do. The Times has this story: 

BLOW DUE IN INCOME-TAX UNIT—THREESCORE OFFICIALS ON LIST—-B. H. 
BATSON AND MAPES INCLUDED. 

The end of the scrapping of unsympathetic bureau organizations by 
the White House is not yet. 

Threescore officials of high and low degree in the income-tax section 
of the Treasury Department were getting ready to-day to look for new 
jobs. 

President Harding has called for a list of the deputy commissioners 


and division heads in the Income Tax Bureau and others with a view 
to removing those who do not qualify as “ Harding Republicans.” 

God bless his soul, if he turns out everybody who in his 
heart is not a Harding Republican there will not be enough men 
to act as custodians for the building. The article continues: 

E, H. BATSON ON LIST. 

E. H. Batson, Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in charge of 
the income-tax unit, will be one of the first to go. He will be suc- 
ceeded by BE. W. Chatterton, assistant in that unit, it was stated to-day 
by those in close touch with the movement of the Harding resurfacing 
machine— 

Whatever that particular kind of a machine may be. 

Chatterton was formerly a clerk in the Post Office Department, but 
was taken to the Income Tax Bureau when Dan E. Roper was promoted 
from First Assistant Postmaster General to Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. : : 

On the same list of those slated for discharge is Carl A. Mapes, 
solicitor of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Mapes was appointed by 
President Harding a few days after the inauguration. It was a hurry 
up appointment, it is said, that has. never met with general approval 
by party leaders— 

Whoever they are. 

It was learned to-day that 





President Harding has already tenta- 


tively agreed on a prominent Ohio Republican to succeed Mapes, 
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I would like to know, Mr. President, how many prominent 
Republicans there are in Ohio. If they have not all been given 
jobs—-I am talking about the Republicans—there is some mis- 
take in the census enumeration of the Republican population of 
that State. 

Mr. POMERENE. There were a great many more of them 
in 1920 than there ever will be again. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, and there are a great many of 
them now who would insult you if you accused them of having 
voted that way in 1920, and I would not blame them; a man 
has a right to protect his reputation. This article continues: 

The income-tax unit has given the White House great concern, it is 
said, because so many division heads and subordinates there have fuiled 
to give the Harding administration the “ party support” that was ex- 
pected. In fact, some of them are said to be so lukewarm in support of 
the President's policies as to be classed as “ friends of the Democratic 
Party.” 

Mr. President, without taking up the time of the Senate to 
read the entire article, I shall make it a part of my remarks 
if there is no objection. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp as follows: 

WHITE HOUSE HAS NAMES. 

Some time ago steps were taken to reorganize the income-tax unit, 
and the names of several ofticers who could not be regarded as “ Hard- 
ing Republicans ” were sent to the White House. ‘ 

A high official of the Treasury Department, in close touch with the 
administration, deelared to-day that Internal Revenue Commissioner Blair 
would not be dropped. It was further stated that the administration 
felt that with sympathetic officials in charge the task of cleaning up 
back work would be speeded up in a way that would reflect great credit 
on the administration and make good the preelection promises of the 
party of a business policy. 

Nine heads in the income-tax unit are being carefully checked up and 
dismissal or transfer faces each. In some cases, it is said, their present 
assistants will succeed them. In three or more divisions there will be 
a clean sweep, both the division head and his assistant being slated 
for removal. : 

THOSB NOW ON THE LIST. 

The nine division heads are: B. E. Hunsinger, staff division; C. B. 
Allen, administrative division; B. S. Kimbrell, personal audit division ; 
KF. R. Clute, corporation audit division; C. M. Justice, field division ; 
S. Alexander, special andit division; A. H. Fay, natural resources divi- 


sion: W. R. Campbell, review division; and: hdward White, statistical 
division. = 
The assistants who are being considered for either dismissal or pro- 


motion are: F. M. Woodward, administrative division; Oliver Kinsel, 
corporation audit division; J. L. McGrew, field division; P. F. Cain, 
special audit division; H. L. Sincoe, natural resources division; I. A. 
Urice, review division; and J. T. Jamison, statistical division. 

The nine division heads constitute what is known as the executive 
committee, with Deputy Batson as chairman. It was pointed out to-day 
that should the deputy and a majority of the members of the executive 
committee be out of harmony with the policies of the administration 
their rulings would completely demoralize the work of the unit. 

Under the direct supervision of the nine division chiefs are two 
subordinates, who, in turn, direct a staff. A dozen of these subchiefs, 
it is said, are slated for removal. 

“ There is no cause for alarm,” said a leading Harding Republican 
to-day. “To get the best results and to give the country a thorough- 
going business administration it is necessary to have officials all along 
the line who will work in harmony and keep an eye on the wishes of 
the Chief Executive. 

Mr, CARAWAY., It is all interesting, and I rather think every 
word of it is true. If I may be permitted to go back to the 
statement of the senior Senator from Mississippi |Mr. Wu- 
LIAMS], I have not been so unalterably wedded to the civil 
service. I do believe, however, that the administration ought 
to have the courage to disclaim any reasons other than politics 
for thus demoting and degrading and dismissing from the servy- 
ice these men and women. If it feels that it is in such a pre- 
carious condition, and that its conduct of public affairs bas so 
ubsolutely fallen down, that if the public should find it out 
it would be itself retired at the first opportunity, so that it 
wants to surround itself by people who will keep secret its 
failures to properly administer public affairs, it ought to be 
permitted to do it. However, as I have said, every Republican 
Meiber of both the House and Senate ought to demand that 
the administration shall have the courage to say, “ We are re- 
moving these men and women simply because they are not of 
the political faith of this administration; we have secrets 
which we do not want the public to learn, and we are afraid 
to have near us honest people who are not partisans. Therefore 
we want to discharge them all and surround ourselves with 
people who will swear we are right whether we be right or 
wrong.” If they will do that, I shall not complain much. I 
rather imagine the American people, however, will complain 
very bitterly. 

Here is another article; a most remarkable one. It has ap- 
peared twice, and the administration has not denied it. It is 
headed, “ Why Wilmeth was fired—Clean-up in Treasury out- 
come of charges filed with Congress.” I want to read this, be- 
cause it affects the honor of at least one Member of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In what paper does that appear? 

Mr. CARAWAY,. This is in the Times, 

Mr. STANLEY, What is the issue? 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Yesterday afternoon's issue. It reads: 


Mystery surrounding the discharge of James Wilmeth, Director of 
the ureau of Engraving and Printing, and several other employees by 
Executive order was partly cleared up to-day when it was learned a 
large number of charges, supported by affidavits, involving the director 
and many employees of the bureau had been in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and Members of Congress for several months, 


As I said, Mr. President, this affects vitally the honor of one 
Member of the Senate, and I want to call it to the attention of 
the Senate, because the Senator reflected upon may know. I do 
not know who he is. It is said: 


ACTION PROMPTED BY THREATS. 


A demand for immediate action, under threat of newspaper exposé, 
caused the precipitate action of the administration. is situation 
tends to disprove thoroughly the charges of “ playing politics” made 
against the administration. ; 

Accusations involving the director of the bureau and certain other 
employees, it was learned to-day, were filed with the Department of 
Justice and with members of the House Committee on Finance more 
than a year ago. 


I presume it evidently meant the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. The article continues: 


No apparent action was taken by the Department of Justice. 

Members of Congress, seeking to eliminate the abuses charged, it is 
understood, met with insurmountable obstacles in obtaining official 
action or official cooperation. 

Late in December, 1921, or early in January, 1922, employees of the 
bureau and public-spirited citizens interested in the case filed further 
supporting affidavits with the Treasury Department, the Department of 
Justice, and Members of Congress. 

As a result of this action the Treasury Department ordered an in- 
vestigation of the bureau. ,This need: which was conducted in secret, 
was made, it is charged, by persons who had long been associated with 
— Wilmeth in his work as chief clerk of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Apparently no action was taken as the result of the investigation, 
and it was assumed the bureau was given a clean bill by the investigat- 
ing committee. 

SECOND INVESTIGATION, 


Shortly after this, additional affidavits supporting the charges 
against the bureau management were filed with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Department of Justice, and Members of Congress. 

At this time, it is learned, the charges reached the ears of the 
President. 

President Harding immediately ordered the Secretary of the Treas- 
uty to conduct a thorough inquiry into the charges. 

Comptroller of the Currency D. R. Crissinger— 


That is another Ohioan— 


was directed by Secretary Mellon to make a personal investigation. 

Again there was no apparent action resulting from the inquiry. 
Director Wilmeth continued in office. However, intimations were made 
that a considerable number of employees were to be discharged by the 
director. Employees who were concerned in the charges against 
Director Wilmeth state that most of their number were to be included 
in the proposed dismissals. 

The threatened discharge of these employees, it is believed, led to 
the summary action forced upon the administration in the dismissal of 
the director and many of his assistants. 


Here is the story: 

SUMMARY ACTION TAKEN, 

Last Thursday employees of the bureau and others who have made 
charges against the director visited Comptroller Crissinger and mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee of the House and at least one Member 
of the Senate. 

They stated that unless Director Wilmeth and certain other em- 
ployees of the bureau were discharged at once, galley proofs of the 
charges with a detailed account of alleged abuses at the bureau would 
be immediately released for publication. 

Treasury officials asked for one week's delay. 

This was refused, and 24 hours was given for action, with a threat 
of immediate publication in case no action was taken. 


STORY IN TYPE, 


The galley proofs shown to Members of Congress and to the Treas- 
ury officials are said to have contained accusations of such astounding 
nature as to cause Treasury officials to fear for the reputation, not only 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing but of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and even the entire financial fabric of the Government. 

Intimations are made, it is understood, concerning the duplication 
of Government securities of large denominations, 

It is charged that, during the war large numbers of Liberty bonds 
were printed in dup te, and that these bonds, or coupons therefrom, 
are being received at the Treasury Department every day, and are being 
redeemed without question. 

Treasury officials fear. it is said, the effect that would be produced 
through widespread publication of charges of duplicated bonds—that is, 
securities without compensating reserves, 5 

It is believed that is the reason action has not been taken previ- 
ously on the charges brought against the bureau. 

I do not know whether it is true or not. I am frank to say 
it sounds to ne to be unreasonable, but here is the charge, made 
in a reputable newspaper published in the Capital City, that 
irregularities, which of course amounted to forgeries and 
frauds, had been committed by employees in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, and that the knowledge of the felonious 
acts had been brought to the attention of Members of the House, 
to the attention of at least one Member of the Senate, and laid 
before the President of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, and employees in that office, 
but, in order to hush up this story, they permitted these people 
who had a knowledge of the facts to drive out of office the men 
who held the places, and presumably to take the places them- 
selves. That would be a compounding of a felony, and every 
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man who assented to it, every man who for any reason at all 
agreed that he would keep secret these acts of this administra- 
tion, in order to get a place himself, or in order to protect the 
administration from criticism, himself would have committed 
» crime. It is such a vicious charge that I say I do not lend 
credence to it; but at least it has found its way into the public 
print, and some Member of the Senate, if he was actually ap- 
proached and does have information of this, and some Members 
of the House, if the story is,correct; the President of the United 
States, the Seeretary of the Treasury, and the Attorney General 
of the United States, at least, are technically guilty of a feloni- 
ous crime if this statement is true. 

Therefore, in order to prove that it is not true, at the con- 
clusion of my remarks I shall introduce a resolution of investi- 
cation. I know that no Senator can afford to object to its im- 
mediate consideration, because no man can afford himself to 
be suspected as being the one who had this information and 
ngreed to hush it up. No man who is a friend of this adminis- 
tration, and no man who is a lover of his country, can afford 
to let a story which would involve the honor and integrity of 
the highest officials in this land go unanswered, and the only 
wiy to hush it up is to show there is no truth in it, and the way 
to do that will be to grant this request for an immediate in- 
vestigation of the entire matter, so that everything pertaining 
to the removal of these people from office, and the foundation 
of this story, may be known. The honor of the administration, 
the honor of the Senate, the honor of the House, are all involved, 
and the confidence of the American people in .the integrity of 
their Government could not and should not be shaken. There- 
fore IT say that I am sure no Senator will object to an investiga- 
tion. I can not conceive of anyone doing it. 

Mr. President, I have another newspaper story, which comes 
from “the organ,” and it would be highly offensive to the admin- 
istration to question anything which appears in this paper, and 
I would not do it. I know that it is either what the President 
said or what the President is going to say. It will make no 
difference which said it first, the other will adopt it. If the 
Post happens to get ahead of the President and declares what 
ihe President intends to do, the President will back up the Post 
and do it, or if the President does a thing the Post will say 
that is the thing the President ought to do.. I am not criticiz- 
ing the Post; I am just talking about it. 

Anyway the article in the Post reads: 

Bureau order clear. Leaders see no reason for Harding to explain 
terms, 

I do not know who the leaders are. It is always such a 
handy thing, do not you know, when you want to back up a 
thing to say, “ The leaders.” Anybody is the “leader” who 
happens to be on the side doing the thing that the Post wants 
done, 





Leaders see no reason for Harding to explain terms. 

That means that the President has no intention of doing it, 
hecause, with ail due deference to the President, I know that 
after the Post has said he waS not going to do it he will not do 
it. He never has changed his mind when it comes to backing 
up the Post, although he has been rather inclined to change his 
mind about other things and even go away to Florida in order 
to keep from being harassed by the leaders when they were 
trying to settle whether the soldiers should be given a real 
honus or be handed a gold brick. The, decision was finally 
made in favor of the gold brick, and the President came back, 

The article continues: 

Disloyalty rampant in all departments, Senator asserts. 

I do not know what Senator that is—oh, yes; I do. 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harre tp]. 

Declares some hold-overs are reporting more frequently to Tumulty 
than to administration. : 

I do not know why an employee should report to either. It 
might be that if he did it would be a cause for removal, because 
he does not owe his allegiance to the administration nor does 
he owe it to Mr. Tumulty. He owes it to the American people, 
Whose dollars pay his salary and whose Government he serves. 

The article says: 

Impatient Republicans in Congress— 

And God knows they have a right to be impatient. 
try is impatient with them, 


Impatient Republicans in Congress and disgruntled Democrats who 
are insisting that the President disclose the reason for the Executive 
order issued on Friday making sweeping changes in the personnel of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing are not likely to get a great deal of 
intormation from the Chief Executive, it is said, 

Oh, well, I presume I am a disgruntled Democrat, but if any 
Democrat is disgruntled with the political situation now he is 


an awfully hard man to please, if “ disgruntled” means we are 


That was 


The coun- 
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dissatisfied with the political outlook. I think it might be said 
that every Democrat and every self-respecting citizen of the 
American Republic is disgruntled with the administration. I 
know that every justice-loving man and woman everywhere is 
“ disgruntled ” with the Executive order which the President 
issued last Friday, and for which he has not been able to find a 
reason that would justify him in the minds of the American 
people, and therefore he declines to give any. 

Mr, President, I shall not delay the Senate by reading all of 
this article, but if I may I will include it in my remarks. It 
appears in the Washington Post of April 4, 1922, under the head 
of “ Bureau order clear.” 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
erdered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
BUREAU ORDER CLEAR—LEADERS SEB NO REASON FOR HARDING TO Ex- 


PLAIN TERMS—CHARGES MADE BY HARRELD—DISLOYALTY RAMPANT IN 
ALL DEPARTMENTS, SENATOR ASSERTS—-DECLARES SOME HOLDOVERS 
ARE REPORTING MORE FREQUENTLY TO TUMULTY THAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION—DEMOCRATS STIRRING UP PoniricaL Row, OrTrHers ASSERT— 
CARAWAY INTRODUCES RESOLUTION. 


[By Harry N. Price. Copyright, 1922, by the Washington Post Co.] 


Impatient Republicans in Congress and disgruntled Democrats who 
are insisting that the President disclose the reasons for the Executive 
order issued on Friday making sweeping changes in the personnel of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing are not likely to get a great 
deal of information from the Chief Executive, it is said. The Presi- 
dent, according to administration officers, knew when he issued the 
order the consternation that would result. It has been repeatedly 
said there was no politics involved. 

If a few Republicans are doubtful of the President's reasons for the 
order, it is because they have little faith in their chief, or because 
they may desire to embarrass him. As for the Democrats, it is only 
natural, Republican leaders say, that they should attempt to kick up 
a political row for their own benefit. During the Democratic admin- 
istration, Republicans say, the Democrats were not so keen about the 
observance of civil service rules and regulations, but now that they 
are out they are insisting that Democrats under civil service must be 
retained, even if they are inefficient. As one Republican put it yes- 
terday: “ Why can not the Democrats be game?” 


ORDER BASED ON KNOWLEDGE, 


President Harding, as has been said, had full knowledge of condi- 
tions in the Bureau of Engraving before he issued his Executive order. 
To give to Members of Congress, Republicans or Democrats, the details 
of the reasons for his order at this stage of the inquiry, other than 
what he stated in the order, that it was “ for the good of the service,” 
obviously would interfere in all probability with the inquiry. 

It has been common gossip for months that under the Democratic 


administration there was built up in the Treasury a Democratic 
machine which controlled the most important positions. Many of 
the men still retain their positions. Senator Harreld, of Oklahoma, 


commenting upon the conditions yesterday, said: 

* Disloyalty is rampant in the departments of the Government in 
Washington. It is not confined solely to any one department. We 
have found that a great many of the men who hold positions because 
of their support of previous administrations have lately reported more 
frequently to Joseph P. Tumulty (former President Wilson's secre- 
tary) than to the Harding administration.” 

CHARGE DEMOCRATIC CONTROL. 
, 

Secretary Tumulty and Mr. McAdoo are the closest personal and 
political associates, and it is openly charged by Republicans in Con- 
gress that they still retain control of some of the most important Gov- 
ernment departments through their appointees. 

An instance is cited where Mr. McAdoo recently appeared as counsel 
in a Shipping Board case and was successful where Republicans had 
failed. He is said to have secured for his services, involving only 
one day's work, a fee of $10,000. _ 

It is further charged that retention of McAdoo appointees in bureaus 
of the Treasury Department has resulted in delays of years in auditing 
income tax returns because of the obstructive methods of the Demo- 
crats. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Now, I am being entirely fair with every- 
body, so I have asked to publish what the friends of the admin- 
istration say and what those who do not agree with the admin- 
istration say, but the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Har- 
RELD] is so clear and convincing in his statement and so candid 
that I want to single him out for particular honor. I want to 
read a part of his interview: 

Disloyalty is rampant in the departments of the Government in Wash- 
ington. It is not confined solely to any one department. We have 
found that a great many of the men who hold positions because of 
their support of previous administrations have lately reported more 
frequently to Joseph P. Tumulty (former President Wilson’s secretary) 
than to the Harding administration. 

And, therefore, in the mind of the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, the reputation of a lifetime, a character for honesty 
and uprightness, a wife and children who love the employee, are 
not to be considered or taken into consideration because he has 
been disloyal to the Harding administration. Brush it all aside, 
damn them now and hereafter, and let their children and their 
children’s children who come after them live under the stigma 
and disgrace in order to put somebody in their places who will 
be loyal to the Harding administration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And who will not talk to Joe Tumulty. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; who will not talk to Mr. Tumulty. 


There is a rather disconcerting thing about this interview, but I 











































’ just want to read one other little extract. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Mellon, apparently in an interview, said: 

Nothing was now pending in the bureau, Mr. Mellon stated, involving 
the honesty of any group of former employees, and there was nothing 
pointing to any individual. He said that while the politics of the for- 
mer officials were known in a general way, in reality most of the em- 
ployees of the bureau could be said to have no politics as they had no 
vote. 

I read that much of his statement to show that the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under whose jurisdiction this bureau is, knew 
of no charge affecting the integrity of these men. 

Let me call attention to this, and with it I shall close. There 
were four women who went down under this drastic and unb- 
justifiable order of the President, women who had gone into the 
bureau years and years ago, who had toiled upward against all 
the obstacles that have been placed in the way of women’s 
advancement in public employment through all the years, who 
had kept their reputations pure, who had perfected their effi- 
ciency and had finally come to places of responsibility and 
places that paid them well. Without an opportunity to be heard, 
without opportunity to utter one word in their own defense, and 
now with the statement from the Secretary of the Treasury 
that there was not a charge against them, they were all dis- 
missed from the public service. They were turned out, their 
reputations destroyed, and the Post says, and it speaks for the 
administration, or always has, that the President does not intend 
ever to tell why he dismissed and disgraced these women. 

I imagine that the women will also notice that not only did 
the President dismiss these women but filled their places with 
nen. This administration shuts the door of hope in the face of 
women, who through long years of faithful service had toiled 
upwards to places of responsibility. They were summarily dis- 
charged and disgraced, and four good Republicans whose repu- 
tation will pass muster even with the junior Senatér from Okla- 
homa, are given their places, and these four good Republicans 
are men, 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether the President can af- 
ford to maintain his avowed intention of destroying the repu- 
tation of these men and women publicly and answering them 
privately by saying, “I am sorry if I hurt you, but I can not 
help it. I can not afford to make any public statement because 
I have no statement that the public would accept, and therefore 
you must bear your injury and love me as best you may.” 

With that, in conclusion, I have a resolution which I wish 
to ask unanimous consent out of order to introduce and have 
considered at this time. It is a resolution that deals with the 
article which IT have read. I am sure no Senator can afford to 
object to it, because it involves the honor of the Senate and 
the House and the administration. I do not believe that the 
charges are true, and I want to give a chance to have them 
disproved. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
presentation of the resolution. That much may be done out of 
order and not against the regular order, but I shall object to 
the present consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to ¢! 
entation of the resolution at this time? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, at the request of several 
Senators I will ask that the resolution may be read, although it 


pres- 


| the beginning and read the resolution, 


is a literal copy of the resolution introduced by Congressman | 


Moere of Virginia yesterday, with the exception that it adds a 
statement with reference to this article that charges there were 
irregularities amounting to fraud committed by men in the 
Treasury and that knowledge of that fact came to the admin- 
istration and it was hushed up, and these men were dismissed 
and their places filled by others. That is the only new charge 
there is in it. I will ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the resolution. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas pursuant to an—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There had already been a request for per- 


| “that no person in the classified 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Which means an objection to 
the presentation of the resolution. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. Well, I still have the floor, and I will read 
it myself: 

Whereas, pursuant to an order of the President— 

I will inflict the Senate now because I can not read so melodi- 
ously as the Assistant Secretary. 

Whereas, pursuant to an order of the President issued 

Mr. STERLING. Mr, President, if the Senator will permit 
me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. STERLING. 





I yield. 
I do not know the rule, but I call for the 
regular order, ‘ 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not yield for that. I heard that very 
question tested out when the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, 
McCumBeEs] had the floor in order to explain the bonus matter 
and saying he would not yield, and the Chair held that he, hay- 
ing the floor, could not be taken off of the floor in that way. 

Mr. STERLING. During the course of the Senator’s remarks 
on yesterday the regular order was called for 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes. 4 

Mr. STERLING. And the Senator from Arkansas yielded. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Yes; I did that. I did that net because I 
thought it was right, but because it was so painful to some 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber that out of consid- 
eration for their feelings I quit. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Arkansas refers to what 
happened yesterday. When the Senator was taken off the floor 
on yesterday it was because there was not anything then pend- 
ing before the Senate. Now there is a bill pending before the 
Senate and there is also a pending amendment. The Senator 
from Arkansas is speaking to that amendment. He may talk 
about the Holy Bible if he desires to do so; nor is there any- 
thing to prevent him talking about the resolution. He is strictly 
in order under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I understood that the bill 
providing for the appointment of additional district judges was 
the business before the Senate at the time the regular order was 
called for. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the objection was made during the morning hour. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senate adjourn or take a recess 
upon yesterday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 

Mr. CARAWAY. 





The Senate then took a recess. 
Mr. President, I shall again commence at 
Senate Resolution 269 
is as follows: 

Whereas pursuant to an order of the President, issued the afternoon 
of March 31, and immediately effective, there was a wholesale removal 
of responsible officials of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and 
the appointment of other officials in their stead; and 

Whereas the order was made notwithstanding the law, which provides 
civil service of the United States 
shall be removed therefrom except for such cause as will promote the 
efficiency of said service and for reasons given in writing, and the per- 
son whose removal is sought shall have notice of the same and of any 
eharges preferred against him and be furnished with a copy thereof 
and also be allowed a reasonable time for pargenalls answering the same 
in writing and affidavits in support thereof”; an 

Whereas previous to being notified of their sudden dismissal by a 
letter from the Secretary to the President, accompanied by a copy of the 
President’s order, none of the said persons, so far as they were aware, 
had been complained of toe the Secretary of the Treasury, to whose 
department the Bureau of Engraving and Printing belongs, or com- 
plained of by him, or otherwise made the subject of complaint; and 

Whereas the order recites that the action of the President dismissing 
the said persons was taken “for the good of the service,’ which car- 


| ries the implication that the officials removed had been guilty of mis- 
| conduct, which is a grave injustice to them if, as is alleged to be the 


nmiission to bave it read and no one had objected, and the Assist- | 


ant Secretary had commenced to read. 

in the midst of reading the resolution. © 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

that objection lies at any time in the form of a point of order. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


Objection can not come 


fact, they are persons of capacity, character, and experience, who have 
discharged their duties faithfully and efficiently, some of them being 
officials whose inventions and improvements have been freely used by 
the Government to its great advantage, some of them having heretofore 
declined attractive offers of private employment because of their devo- 


| tion to the interests of the Government, and some of them being war 


It is the opinion of the Chair | 


veterans; and 
Whereas it was stated by the press at the time the order was issued 
that it was approved by the Attorney General, who was then in confer- 


| enee with the President, and it is now similarly stated that the Attorney 


Does objection to the present consideration constitute an objec- 


tion to the reading of the proposed resolution ? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I objected to the present 
consideration of the resolution, but the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netson] calls now for the regular order. 


General will cause an ex parte investigation of conditions in the bureau 
for the purpose, apparently, of determining whether the order, already 
executed, was justified by the facts: and 

Whereas in view of his recent utterances, which shows that he is 
hostile to the general policy embodied in the civil service law, such an 
investigation made and any decision promulgated by the Attorney Gen- 
eral would hardly inspire public confidence ; and 
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‘hereas it is in every sense proper and. desirable that there should be 
a pee con impartial fequiry nto every feature of the transaction 
j »stion ; and 
7 Tuereas jt is also now charged that irregularities amounting to theft 


ave occ “1 in said bureau; and 
ha rnereae ft is in the public press charged that the people were dis- 


missed to prevent those who sought their dismissal from exposing these 


irregularities ; and 
iT a eveas it is charged that a Member of this Senate knew of said 


irregularities ; and 

Whereas if said statement in said publications be true, 
would in fact be a compounding of a felony : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the penne of the — appoint a committee of 
five Member, eis and remne ee eae the order is based, and 
by what, if any, real investigation it was preceded ; whether the persons 
removed, or any of them, have failed in the performance of-their duties ; 
whether there is ground for believing that the good of the service is 
likely to be promoted by their removal or by the new appointments ; and 
whether or not the facts indicate that the order os be regarded as a 
step in the direction of a_ return to the discredit spoils system by 
disregarding the spirit and, as is also claimed, the letter of the civil 
service law. Also find what, if any, basis of fact there is in the story 
of irregularities charged and the compounding thereof. 

Mr. President, I shall ask immediate consideration for the 
resolution, hoping that the: Senator from South Dakota, realiz- 
ing the impropriety of permitting the charge to go forth that 
ihe administration had compounded a felony and that a Member 
of the Senate had knowledge of it, will not object to its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I note what the Senator 
from Arkansas has said and the implication contained in his 
words with reference to the President, that the President had 
assisted in compounding a felony, and so forth. Of course, I 
resent anything like that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, let us resent it by permitting the 
investigation to be immediately had and prove that it is not 
true. I do not think it is true; but it is charged. 

Mr. STERLING. I object to the present consideration of the 
resolution and ask that it go over under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution. ' 

Mr. NELSON. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. CARAWAY, The regular order is that I have the floor. 
I am not going to have anything more to say about the resolu- 
tion, except that, inasmuch as the Senator from South Dakota 
|Mr. Stertine] says he resents the imputation of the charge 
against the President, I resent it, too; I do not believe it is 
true. The President is not a member of my party, but if he 
were I would not by an objection of mine prevent the facts 
being immediately known. If a charge is made against the 
Jresident of these United States, whether the President is of 
my party or not, I should be anxious to develop from what facts 
he deduced the charges. If it is not true—and I do not believe 
it is—let us denounce the charge by ascertaining the facts and 
not sit here in the Senate and say “I resent it,” and at the same 
time “TI object to the consideration of the resolution.” 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, for the greater part of two morn- 
ings the Senate has now listened to what, at times at least, has 
degenerated into the character of a personal diatribe directed 
against the President of the United States. The President is 
uninjured by anything of the kind, especially coming from the 
source from which it emanates. 7 

Mr. President, there are times when not even the President of 
the United States can take—I did not quite catch the remark 
of the Senater from Utah. Was it directed to me? 

Mr. KING. I was not addressing myself to the Senator, but 
if the Senater is very anxious to know what I said I shall be 
glad to advise him, 

Mr. NEW. It was the remark about which I inquired. 

Mr. KING. I repeat, I was not addressing myself to the 
Senator, but I have no objection to telling him what I said. 

Mr. NEW. The remark was uttered in such an audible tone 
that I thought it might have been addressed to me; that was all, 

Mr. President, as I have said, there are times when not even 
the President of the United States may make public every mo- 
live that actuates him and every reason which impels action on 
his part; and the action which was taken two or three days ago 
With reference to removals in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing falls within that category. There were good and suf- 
ficient reasons for the President’s action; but whether or not 
they will be given to the public, I can not say. Much depends 
upon circumstances; but reasons exist just the same and are 
alply sufficient to warrant the action taken by the President. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the indignation of the 
Senator from Arkansas is based entirely upon the removal of 


said acts 





the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and a few 
other employees who were removed concurrently with him. 
A voice was heard in Ramah, lamentation, bitter weeping. 


It appears that some of the faithful are about to-be separated 
from the publie service, and it creates great indignation on the 
other side of the Chamber. If in the spring of 1913 Senators on 
this side of the aisle had taken notice of events of a similar 
character to those of which the Senator from Arkansas now so 
voeiferously complains, there would not have been room in the 
Coneressiowaxt Recorp for anything else. Mr. Prefdent, I un- 
dertake to say and to attempt to justify by the facts that there 
never was so partisan an administration as the one which closed 
on the 4th day of March, 1921. That administration filled up 
the departments here with incompetents to the point where if a 
caller on business wanted to reach the head of one of the de- 
partments he had to elbow his way through a crowd, like getting 
up te the ticket wagon of a circus; it was almost like a salmon 
run in Alaska in the spring, when the fish, seeking the upper 
stretches of the fresh water, so fill the streams that they crowd 
each other out on the banks. That was the condition in regard 
te the departmental offices; the appointees fairly crowded each 
other out on the sidewalke Ten thousand of them have, very 
happily, been separated from the service since the present ad- 
ministration came in; a great many more thousands can be 
separated to the very great benefit of the service; and, speaking 
for myself, I very earnestly hope they may be; but whether or 
not they shall be, I do not undertake to say. I can, however, at 
least express the hope that they may be. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I have anything more to 
say on this subject. The reason for the removals in this case 
was stated to be for the benefit of the publie service. As I said 
in the beginning, and now repeat, there are times and circum- 
stances when all the reasons which actuate the Executive can 
not with propriety be stated, and this is one of them. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the Senator regard the removal of a 
Democrat and the placing in his stead a good loyal Repub- 
lican as a sufficient reason for the change? 

Mr. NEW. It certainly would be to me, if that question is 
addressed to me personally. 

Mr. STANLEY. I admire the Senator for the eandor of his 
utterances, and, although I hold no brief for the civil service, I 
presume he speaks for his chief. 


Mr. NEW. That is merely the Senator’s presumption, of 
course, 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am very much sur- 


prised at the open statement of the Senator from Indiana 
that in order to give a place to a Republican it would be a suf- 
ficient reasen to discharge without any allegations and with- 
out any hearing a Democrat under the protection of the civil 
service law. The civil service law is a statute of the United 
States, just as much entitled to be respected and observed as 
any other law; and yet the Senator from Indiana deliberately 
says to the Senate and to the country that it would be a 
sufficient reason, as far as he is concerned, to discharge a man 
under the supposed protection of the civil service law because 
he was a Democrat and could be replaced by a Republican. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, wil! the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. The Senator from Indiana said nothing of the 
kind. The Senator from Kentucky asked the Senator from 
Indiana if he would regard it as a good and sufficient reason 
to replace a Democrat with a Republican, and I said that to 
me it certainly would. No mention was made of the civil 
service law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, we are dealing now with 
the cases of men who were under the protection of the civil 
service law; and the Senator from Indiana has avowed, ap- 
parently referring to them, that so far as he is concerned it 
would be a sufficient reason to violate the law, discharge the 
men, and put in other men for political reasons. 

Sut, Mr. President, what the Senator from Indiana thus 
frankly avows has been since the very advent of this admin- 
istration apparently the deliberate purpose of this administra- 
tion, particularly in one department of the Government. I 
refer to the Post Office Department. It is a matter of common 
knowledge, held by all men who have come in contact with the 
subject, that for more than a year the Post Office Depart- 


Senator from Ne- 
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ment has been run and operated as a political machine, and 
under the Executive order issued by the President of the United 
States all postmasters have been appointed wholly upon the 
consideration of political reasons, 

The pretense of an examination has been continued—examina- 
tions which during the administration of Woodrow Wilson were 
strictly lived up to; examinations which were lived up to to 
the extent of appointing the man who received the highest 
rating under his civil-service examination, even if the Congress- 
man protested against it, and even if the Senator protested 
against it; those appointments were made under the civil-service 
ratings nevertheless. In fact, my judgment is that the matter 
was carried to too great an extreme, because in that way 
presidential appointments were virtually transferred to the 
comparatively obscure examiners who made these examinations 
and reports. I think it was carried to too great an extreme; 
but under the present administration we have gone to the other 
extreme, and it has been almost the rule in making appoint- 
ments that men or women with high ratings have been ignored, 
and men or women with inferior ratings have been preferred. 

That is not all, Mr. President. It is susceptible of proof that 
when no available Republican was found upon the list after a 
civil-service examination the Post Office Department has re. 
quired the Civil Service Commission to go back and rerate the 
men or the women in order that a Republican applicant might 
be put upon the list. I think that is a matter which is sus- 
ceptible of proof, and, if necessary, it can be produced. 

Mr. President, I want now to refer the Senator from Indiana 
to a case of which I have personal knowledge in my State. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. I merely want to say that I hope there are in- 
Stunces in which that can be proven. It would be a great relief 
to me, at least, to be able to prove it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, TI will say this of the Senator from In- 
diana; At least he is not a hypocrite; and one of the charges 
which can be brought against this administration is that it is 
proceeding in a hypocritical manner. It is holding out to the 
great mass of the people who believe in the civil-service law 
that it is living up to the civil-service law, and here in Wash- 
ington, in responding to the demands of politicians in the House 
and in the Senate, the civil-service law is being deliberately and 
systematically violated. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. The President of the United States could 
not do a better thing to save his face in his present sad predica- 
ment than to come out boldly and say what the Senator from 
Indiana has the courage and the manhood to say, but which 
he will never say. Better, a thousand times better, to proclaim 
himself a bold and an honest spoilsman than to “ wear the livery 
of God to serve the devil in,” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, there are a number of 
instances that have come under my observation, and there are, 
as I happen to know, a large number of instances that have 
come under the observation of all Senators, particularly on this 
side of the aisle, who felt that at some time the matter should 
be aired and that public opinion should be appealed to. I am 
going to take up one case in my State—the case of the postmas- 
ter at Clay Center, Nebr., a comparatively small town, a post- 
master who served four years and was reappointed by the 
previous administration, and who still had two years to serve. 
Charges were brought against him, and two inspectors were 
sent out to Clay Center for an investigation. They made a 
lengthy report, of which I have a copy, which I read with care, 
and as a matter of fact the report recited facts which were to 
the man’s credit, and if time afforded I could give extracts from 
that report here; but it wound up with the statement that for the 
good of the service and the town they recommended his removal. 

I took up that matter with the department, with the then 
Assistant Postmaster General, and later with the Postmaster 
General, at that time Mr. Hays; and they admitted in my 
presence that it was so weak a report that it was very doubt- 
ful whether it would be acted upon. The facts stated in the 
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report were so insufficient that Postmaster General Hays in | 


my presence stated to the Assistant Postmaster General that he | 


did not think that report would warrant a removal; but, Mr, 
President, the postmaster was summarily removed a few weeks 
later, 
which will indicate the real reason of his removal. 
all of the matter here, but T have hastily gathered a few letters. 

I hold, first, in my hand a copy of a letter written by Fred 


B. Howard—a Republican editor of that town, Clay Center, 


and I am going to read now to the Senate some lettérs | 
I have not | 


| 


APRIL 4 


Nebr.—dated October 4, 1921. It is addressed to Hon. W. &. 
ao the Congressman from that district, and reads as 
ollows: . 


My Dear Mr. ANDREWS: By the use of the party whip, by the use 0? 
business threats, and by the use of misstatements in their petitions, jr 
seems that the Thompson faction— 


Thompson was the postmaster in question, in Clay Center— 


That the Thompson faction have been able to make such a showing 
in the post-office matter here that it is about to be reopened, Posi. 
tively, this must not be. After what has taken place there can be no» 
back up without completely discrediting the party in this territory and 
making our delegation in Congress as well as ourselves the laughing 
stock of the district. It is inconceivable that Senator Hircnco: « 
Should be able to override the judgment of the department based on a) 
official investigation; and if this should prove to be true it will be 4 
sad day for our workers in this district. trust you will see the neces 
sity of bringing every power possible to bear, not merely for the obtain 
ing of needed relief in Clay Center, but in the final analysis for the 
saving of a bunch of faithful men from humiliation that will spe! 
defeat for them and their friends in the approaching campaign. 

Yours truly, 
Frep B. Howarp 


That letter was addressed, as I say, to the Republican Con- 
gressman from that district, and it was followed by another, 
writtén by the Republican governor of Nebraska, and it reads 
as follows: 

Hon. W. E. ANDREWS. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN ANDREWS: I am writing you regarding the 
post-office situation in Clay Center. I expect you are aware of the fa 
that the present postmaster is a Democrat; has served off and on in 
that position for a number of years, 


It was always “on”; it was not “ off. 
master for six continuous years. 

I do not think he has been popular in the place, and I know he has 
carried his partisanship to the extreme. In fact, that has been the 
nucleus of a little organization of Democrats in that community that 
has been unwavering in its opposition to the Republican Party and its 
representatives. I am wondering if something can not be done to bring 
about a change there. It should be done. I will greatly appreciat: 
anything you can do to help out this situation. If there is any influ 
ence that I can use, please command me. 

SAMUEL R. MCKELvig. Governor 

About that time there appears in the files of the Postmaster 
General relating to Clay Center this official memorandum : 

Under date of Septembér 8, Representative ANDREWS telegraphed from 
Nebraska his recommendation for the appointment of an acting post- 
master, and within past few days has repeatedly telephoned the depuar’- 
ment insisting that action be taken to displace the postmaster and a) 
point an acting postmaster there. 

Under date of October 4, Congressman ANDREWs telegraphic! 
Hon, Will H. Hays, Postmaster General, Washington, D. C., as 
follows: 

My Dear Mr. Hays: I am greatly embarrassed by the unexpected 
delay of the department action in the appointment of an acting pos! 
master at Clay Center, Nebr. 

W. E. ANDREWS 


Then, under date of October 7, the same Congressman, W. 1! 
ANDREWS, addressed a long letter to Mr. Hays, Postmaster (ren- 
eral. I shall read only a part of it: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 7, 


” 


He has been pos! 


192! 
Hon, Witt H. Hays, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hays: I hand you herewith a letter which I have just 
received from Mr. Fred B. Howard, congressional committeeman fo: 
Clay County, Nebr. You wiil observe that he is editor of the Cla) 
County Sun. He is one of the most effective newspaper men in the 
fifth congressional district of Nebraska. He publishes a good pape! 
and has a wide range of influence. His letter states the facts correct!) 
from the party standpoint. It is very unfortunate for the Republic® 
Party and that locality to be compelled to endure the last 20 days 0° 
this man Thompson. Thompson's political activity has been well know: 
to everybody and can not be Craterudy denied. * Senator HITCHCOCK | 
battling for votes for next year for himself. The retention of Thomp 
son as postmaster means the humiliation of Republicans im that locality 
and it may count heavily in the matter of the senatorial election. 


Then I quote now from a letter written by the same Frei 
B. Howard to the First Assistant Postmaster General, Decem 
ber 5, 1921: 

A bunch of men who have never been found wanting when the par! 
made an appeal are now in a most embarrassing position, and if you 
would save the organization, which has been and will continue to > 
effective if treated just fairly, you will enforce the original order of t!\" 
department without further delay. If the situation did not warrav 
this urgent request, I would not make it. 

Mr. President, there had been no original order. All there 
had been was a report of two inspectors who had been sent ‘ 
Clay Center, and that report, by the confession of the Pos'- 
master General in my presence, and in the presence of the then 
Assistant Postmaster General, had been so weak that he could 
not remove the man,:and he did not remove the man until this 
insistent political demand came from Clay Center. b 

I have said that I have some regard for an outspoken, defian’ 
attitude, like that of the Senator from Indiana, against the 
civil-service law, but who can defend an administration whic! 
stands apparently for the enforcement of the civil service, which 
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: ; apparently for the appointment of postmasters after a 
prey examination, which stands apparently for the idea 
that when a postmaster is appointed he shall hold his office for 
four years, as the law provides he shall, and then, after making 
all that pretense to the country, secretly yields to this political 
influence for the removal of a man two years before his term 
xpires ? 

Mr. President, I have stated that the Post Office Department, 
using its great influence, and-evidently with the backing of the 
President of the United States, had compelled the Civil Service 
Commission to go over its ratings when it had reported a num- 
ber of candidates for a post office and none of them happened to 
be a Republican. Let me read a letter, of which I hold the 
original in my hand, from the Hon. Moses P. KinKalD, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Nebraska in the Lower House, and, 
of course, a Republican. It is dated November 12, 1921, at 
Washington, addressed to a citizen of his district. I believe I 
will omit his name. It reads: 


FRIEND So-anp-So: I am in receipt of your esteemed favor of the 5th 
instant, written in behalf of the candidacy of the former resident of 
your city, Mr. O. O. Howard, for the postmastership at Ericson. Will 
sav Howard himself wrote me recently in the premises, and in the 
acknowledgment I made of the receipt of his letter I informed him of 
the status, which is that a civi-service examination has already been 
conducted of candidates for the Ericson office, with the result that but 


one candidate was reported as eligible, he the Democratic editor at | 


Hricson. 

Consequently, if that report is to stand, we would have no recourse 
but to permit the appointment of this ‘Demoeratic editor; but I have 
secured an order to be made for the examination papers to be reviewed, 
and inasmuch as the Republican candidate barely failed to come up to 
the requirements it is possible that she may yet be found eligible. If 
so, she should receive the appointment, as she has been indorsed by the 
Republican patrons. In the event of the case being opened up to new 
candidates, what you say of the worthiness of Mr. Howard, and that 
fortified by so many signers of your letter, all old acquaintances of Mr. 
lfoward, will be given due consideration. 

With best wishes. I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. P. KinKalIp. 

I may say, furthermore, that the papers were rerated, and 
Mrs. Patrick was appointed, evidently wnder the dictation of the 
Post Office Departinent. I took the liberty of holding up that 
nomination when it came to the Senate, and finally the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads notified the Post Office De- 
partment that the nomination was subject to very serious objec- 
tion, and it was abandoned. But that letter shows and the act 
shows that there is a deliberate attempt to subvert and to de- 
stroy the civil service as applied, at least, to the post offices of 
the country. I think it is perfectly proper to cite that at this 
time, while it has nothing to do with the Treasury Department, 
as an evidence that the Treasury Department is not the only 


department in which this hypocritical attempt is being made to | 


observe the law while in reality it is being destroyed. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, the Senator will not forget that 
the Post Office Department, although an advantage of five points 
is supposed to be given toe ex-soldiers in their markings, is 
turning them down, : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have received a great many complaints 


ence under the former administration, they appear now to be 
discriminated against, and I heard of a case this morning in 
which an ex-soldier who had received the highest rating and 
who required no favor of five points was refused the appoint- 
nent. ‘ 

Mr. DIAL. Even Republican ex-soldiers are being discrim- 
inated against. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So I say that if there is in this country 
any sentiment which holds that the civil service law should be 


nade a fact and net a farce it is about time for that sentiment | 


to develop itself, and it is about time for this administration to 
cither fish or cut bait in the matter. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- | 


braska yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator contend that the civil 
service law is applicable to the appointment of postmasters of 
the first, second; and third classes? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not, but I contend that prior to the 
election of 1916 the Civil Service Association of the United 
States addressed a letter to Woodrow Wilson and an identical 
letter to the Republican candidate for President, asking them 
Whether they would take the necessary steps by Executive order 
lo place those post offices of the country under the protection 
of the civil service, in order to remove the scandal which had 
srownh up as a result of the spoils system, and both those candi- 
(lates, one representing the Republican Party and the other 
representing the Democratic Party, replied to the Civil Service 
Association that they would do so, Woodrow Wilson was 








elected, and he carried out to the letter the promise which he 
made, I furthermore say that when this administration came 
into office President Harding issued an Executive order in which 
he stated that the practice would be followed to this extent, 
that an examination would be held under the authority of the 
Civil Service Commission; that the commission should report 
to the Post Office Department the highest three as eligible. I 
am not certain how much further that order went, but I know 
that the Civil Service Commission, which ought to stand up and 
fight for the law under which it exists, has yielded to the im- 
portunities of the Post Office Department in many cases and has 
revised its ratings. I would like to inquire also what has be- 
come of the resolution which the Senate adopted a while ago 
authorizing and directing a committee of the Senate to inquire 
into that abuse. Have any meetings been held? Have any 
facts been developed? Has any report been made? 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator state that President Wil- 
son placed all these offices in the classified service ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not say he placed them in the classi- 
fied service. He issued an Executive order directing that all 
appointments should be made after the Civil Service Commis- 
sion had caused an examination to be held and had placed upon 
the eligible list the names of the three having the highes* rating, 
and the man or the woman with the highest rating would re- 
ceive the appointment, and that was done. 

Mr. LENROOT. Was it placed in the Executive order that 
the person having the highest rating should get the appoint- 
ment? 

Mr. HIPCHCOCK. It was. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator state when that was done? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was done almost immediately after 
Woodrow Wilson began his second term of office. 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall be glad if the Senator will put in 
the Recorp any such order issued at that time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was my colleague in favor of the civil-service 
arrangement for postmasters when President Wilson put it in 
practice? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I thought it was too extreme, and I told 
the President so. I said se here. 

Mr. NORRIS. What was the part of it which the Senator 
thought was too extreme? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I thought it left no discretion at all to 
the President of the United States. The Constitution vests in 
the President of the United States the power to appoint, and he 
should be left some discretion; but he made the order so rigid, 
in order to live up to the promise which he had made to the 
Civil Service Association, that if one person were given a rating 
of 94 by a civil-service examiner and another person were given 
a rating of 938, he could net exercise any discretion at all. I 


| think there should be a discretion exercised, but I think there 
from ex-wldiers who claim that while they were given prefer- | 


should not be a pretense made and an almost universal rule fol- 
lowed of disregarding those ratings, and then subordinating the 
commission to be a mere tool of the Post Office Department, by 
compelling it to rerate and rerate until a Republican shall get 
on the list; and I do not believe my colleague believes that is 
right. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to express myself on the subject 
just as soon as I can get the floor in my own right. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I want to ask my colleague another ques- 
tion. I take it, then, that my colleague prefers the order of 
President Harding to that made by President Wilson, because 
President Harding did retain the discretionary power as to the 
three highest on the list, instead of none, as President Wilson 
had made it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think there shonld be some discretion 
left to the appointing power, but I do not think that by that 
means the civil service should be made a farce, and I do not 
believe that the Civil Service Commission should be degraded, 
as it has been degraded, into a mere tool of Republican poli- 
ticians, and that their ratings should be made farcical, and 
revised and revised until a Republican could get on the list. 
That is what I believe. 

Mr. NORRIS. Going back to my question again, so that the 
Senator will have it recalled to him, he then prefers the order 
of President Harding to the order of President Wilson, as far 
as the order is concerned ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not complaining of the order. I 
am complaining of its execution. I am complaining of the 
hypecrisy of making such an order under the pretense that it is 
for the purpose of allowing men of any party to take examina- 
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tions aud have a chance of being appointed, and then, if no Re- 
publican is on the list, sending the papers back time and time 
again to the Civil Service Commission with orders to revise and 
rerate. That is the practice I object to, 

Mr. NORRIS, I go back again to my question, and repeat 
it 





Mr. HITCHCOCK. And I answer it in the same way. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has not answered it yet. I would 
like to know definitely whether the Senator prefers the order 
made by President Harding to the order made by President 
Wilson, ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I answer it in the same way that I did 
before, but I do not believe in having it applied in such a 
farcical and practically hypocritical way as it has been ap- 
plied, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have said before, and I want 
to repeat now, so that my opinion may be understood for what- 
ever it may be worth, I never agreed with the order of President 
Harding where he provided that postmasters should be selected 
from the three highest on the list, I preferred the order made 
by President Wilson, which took away the discretionary power 
that was given to politicians. I am going to demonstrate by 
reciting some things which have happened that my colleague 
not only did not believe in civil service as far as appointments 
to post offices were concerned, but that he went so far as to 
make very serious charges against the Postmaster General un- 
der President Wilson because he took these post offices off the 
political pie counter. He is complaining now, and I think with 
justification, that the Republican President is putting them on 
the pie counter. The only difference between my colleague and 
inyself is that I believe in the civil service when my party is 
in power as well as when the other party is in power, and he 
believes in the civil service when the Republican Party is in 
power, and that “to the victors belong the spoils” when the 
Demoerats are in control; and I am going to prove it. 

The tears he is shedding now for the civil service were tears 
of stone when Woodrow Wilson was in the White House, He 
is now anxious that postmasters should be selected on a com- 
petitive basis, and is complaining because the officials are put- 
ting Democrats out and Republicans in; but when Woodrow 
Wilson was in power, and before my colleague’s reelection to 
the Senate was so close at hand, he was demanding that Demo- 
cratie politicians be placed in the post offices, and that the 
Civil Service Commission should be scrapped. He even went 
so far, as I said, to make serious charges, through his private 
secretary, against the Postmaster General. 

Mr. President, lest I be misunderstood, I want to say here that 
I think President Harding made a mistake when he changed 
the order. He has made a mistake in every case since wherever 
he or anybody under him has permitted political influence to 
interfere in the appointment of postmasters. 

sut when Woodrow Wilson was President and that order was 
made it Was quite a common thing, after the postmaster had been 
selected aecording to the examination, to have it held up in the 
Senate of the United States by the political influence of my 
colleague in my State of Nebraska. It was my colleague who, 
after the order had been obeyed and the postmaster selected 
according to the civil ‘service, got from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads of the Senate the papers in the case, 
stuck them in his pocket, and carried them there for the balance 
of the session, so that when Congress adjourned another appoint- 
ment had to be made, and who then, when it was made again, 
repeated the operation and carried the papers during another 
session of Congress, Oh, he was anxious then to enforce the 
civil service law. Oh, he was then performing a piece of states- 
manship that would put the whole Harding administration back 
into the ditch and make them look like 30 cents. Then it was 
that there was no virtue in the civil service law. Then it was 
that the only way to get good administration was to turn men out 
and put men in—turn them out because they were Republicans, 
put them in because they were Democrats, 

t was during that administration, in a case where the civil- 
service examination in Nebraska showed that a contest between 
a Republican and a Democrat resulted in the Republican get- 
ting the highest standing on the list, that my colleague went to 
the Post Office Department and asked that an inspector be sent 
out there. It was in answer to my colleague’s request that a 
post-office inspector be sent out there that one went there, went 
into the town where this thing had taken place, and went to 
see only men who were personal enemies of the Republican suc- 
cessful aspirant. It was in that case where they adopted the 
cowardly and inhuman method of charging the successful man 
with being pro-German, and there is something in some of the 
letters which [ shall read later which will indicate that that 


did not originate in the department but originated here in the 
Capitol; not only in the Capitol but in my colleague's office jj 
the Capitol, where his secretary, who signed the letters, had 
charge and full sway. A charge was made because of the lack 
—— on the part of the President to make a personal investi. 
gation, 

I said it was inhuman. It was not only inhuman but it was 
cowardly, The man never had the right or the opportunity to 
defend himself, and yet it was shown in the investigation that [ 
made—and I defy any man to investigate and show to the con. 
trary—that in every activity during the war this man led. He 
subscribed for more Liberty bonds than his quota called for. He 
was charged with making, at a meeting of the Eastern Star 
lodge, a mean remark about the President of the United States. 
and it was demonstrated and proven that the charge was abso. 
lutely false and without any foundation whatever. 

Then, under that kind of régime, when I went down to ask 
for the papers, when I went into the First Assistant Postmaster 
General’s office in the city of Washington and asked that I be 
given the papers, that I be allowed to see what this report was. 
what investigation the. inspector had made, I was denied the 
right to see the papers, and I did not see them, either. 

I was denied that right when, as a maiter of fact, everybody 
knows the Senate has a constitutional duty to pass on the con- 
firmation of postmasters. That was under an administration 
where the civil-service rule had been complied with, but the 
officials of the Post Office Department and my colleague, con- 
niving together, had brought about in the Senate of the United 
States, by his carrying the papers away with him, the defeat o/ 
the civil-service rule adopted by President Wilson. 

I thought, Mr. President, when [ was denied access to these 
papers, that if I called attention to it in the Senate of the 
United States an investigation would be immediately demande! 
and unanimously put through, but it was not. I did that: | 
told about it on the floor of the Senate, that I had been denied 
that right. I know of one of these cases that happened in my 
State, and I would not bring my State in here if my colleague 
had not done it. He has brought the dirty linen out, and T ain 
going to give it another dose or two of soap. That is all T am 
trying to do. 

It seemed to me humiliating that while the order was made 
all right and the Civil Service Commission carried it out all 
right, in these cases in the State of Nebraska, at least, the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, in connection with my colleague 
and with the chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads of the Senate, who was a Democrat, prevented, 
whenever they did not like it, the carrying out of President 
Wilson’s order. 

Now, let us see how my colleague, who is such a great civil- 
service reformer now, felt when he was not running for reelec- 
tion and when his party was in power. At the time these let- 
ters, which I am about to read, were written there was a mit 
here by the name of Earl B. Gaddis, who was private secretary) 
to my colleague. Gaddis was also at that time Washington 
correspondent of the Omaha World-Herald, a great Democratic 
newspaper printed in Omaha, owned, edited, and published by 
my colleague. Other newspapers who had their representa- 
tives here had them admitted to the Senate press gallery, but 
the. representative of the Omaha World-Herald could not be 
admitted to the press gallery because he was being paid by 
Uncle Sam and held a job at the pleasure and good will of m) 
colleague, and it was contrary to the rules to admit such meu 
to the press gallery. So he could not be admitted there. But 
he had an advantage which the men sitting in the press gallery 
of the Senate did not have. By virtue of the appointment given 
him by my colleague he was admited right on the floor of the 
Senate, so he had an opportunity to get the inside every time, 
and he did. 

But while acting in this capacity, as my colleague’s private 
secretary, Gaddis had some correspondence in regard to this 
very post office out in the State of Nebraska. There had been « 
civil-service examination held out there, and the favored Demo 
crat did not get in. He was defeated in the examination ani 
lost the office. In one case it was a woman, so he had sone 
correspondence with this woman, and he wrote her as follows. 
The letter is dated, “ United States Senate, Washington, D. “.. 
May 31, 1919,” and addressed : 


My Dear Mrs. W8EKES: 

I have your letter and hasten to reply. 

Burleson says: “ Result of examination is only thing that will count 
no politics—makes no difference if a Republican is chosen.” 

hat is the kind of a Postmaster General we have. and this is wi! 

makes the Democrats boiling hot and has caused numbers of them | 
band together to insist upon Burleson’s removal. 

HirencocK was the only Democrat in Congress to voice a — 
against Burleson’s tyranny, and, of course, Burleson didn’t like it. 











99 . 


1922. 
Think of it! There he sits, the only man in the Senate who 
had the courage to attack the great Burleson and denounce him 


as a tyrant. 


ting his pay from Uncle Sam, 

I continue the reading: 

HircHcock was the only Democrat in Congress to voice a protest 
against Burleson’s tyranny, and, of course, Burleson didn’t like it. 

We will likely suffer distinct embarrassment one of these days of 
seeing a Republican newspaper man who writes bitterly partisan copy 
being chosen to supplant a Democrat in one of our good Nebraska 
towns. We held the appointment up for a long time— 


I told you a while ago how— 


by checkmating confirmation, but will be unable to do so with a Re- 
publican majority. 
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Here are his praises being sung by another great | 


man of his own choosing, his private secretary, his newspaper | 
correspondent, his newspaper editor, drawing a salary and get- | 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


| 
| 





In other words, this faithful follower of the World-Herald | 


and of the senior Senator from Nebraska and financially of 


Uncle Sam, says, “ We did the abesterh ed oe Sarees tee such a great and ardent admirer of the civil service! 


cock prevent confirmation.” 
service notwithstanding “ Burleson, the tyrant,” but now we 
are about to have a Republican majority, and he can not do it 
any longer, powerful though he may be. 

Again reading from the letter: 


All of this is a burning shame, but Burleson, the tyrant, has the 
upper hand and proposes to keep it. 


I hope Burleson will take notice in his retirement. 


There is one ray of light, however, and it may penetrate 
to Democratic advantage before the Norfolk 


the dark 
recesses postmaster is 
chosen. 

This letter is directed to Mrs. Weekes, who lives in Norfoik, 
and was a candidate for postmaster there. Continuing: 

If Burleson is removed before the appointment comes, it may be that 
his suecessor will see to it that justice is done— 

He has disclosed the kind of justice he wants— 


I will watch developments closely and will keep you advised. 

Again I say Burleson should be “ strafed,” then Democracy 
stund at least an even chance of survival. Otherwise I fear 
of this tyrant will be visited upon our party for years to come. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Earu B. Gappis, 
Secretary to Senator Hitchcock. 

Mr. President, I think I ought to continue the reading. There 
is some more along the same line. That letter was written May 
31, 1919; and on the 3ist of July, of the same year, Mr. Gaddis 
wrote another letter, which I think I ought to read, because it 
throws some light upon my colleague’s conversion to civil- 
service reform, under a Republican administration, which he 
so much despised under a Democratic administration. 
letter starts out: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 198. 

My Dear Mr. WEEKES— 

This letter was apparently written to Mr. Weekes, although 
the previous letter was addressed to “ Mrs. Weekes ” 

Have your letter of the 19th, and hasten to reply to it. 

Reference to the Ainsworth matter— 

That was another postmastership case where the sleight-of- 
hand performance took place by which a Republican was put 
out and a Democrat put in— 
the Ainsworth matter, which you mention as having been cited to you 
in the Senator's letter of May 31—the Senator could not obtain the 
appointment of a man there friendly to the Democratic cause, 

Now the Senator is trying to get postmasters appointed ac- 
cording to the civil service, but it seems then that he was try- 
ing to get postmasters who were “ friendly to the Democratic 
cause.” Now listen to this: 

When a Republican was named he managed to hold up the appoint- 
ment- 

Consider that in connection with the Senator’s denunciation 
to-day of Republicans trying to prevent the operation of the 
civil-service rule. The Republicans learned their lesson from 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock]; that is the reason 
they do it so well. 
Will not let the civil-service rule be put in force, and yet his 


| but 
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Also with reference to the Scottsbluf® matter— 
Scottsbluff is another post office in Nebraska— 
mentioned in Arthur Mullen’s office— 


Arthur Mullen is the Democratic national committeeman 
from the State of Nebraska, and is a very fine man— 


| mentioned in Arthur Mullen’s office in Mrs. W.’s presence—we did not 


wire for the name of a man to name there. We merely suggested to 
Arthur that he get some Democrats in the examination there who 
might stand strong chances of passing the examination 


It seems that my colleague was in doubt whether or not 
Democrats could pass the examination. 


We made it perfectly plain to Arthur that our only hope lay in 
| getting some Democrat in the race there who could stand the ex- 
| amination. 


I might add that the outlook now is that a Republican topped the 
list and must be named for the place. HiITcHCOCK has no more chance 
of getting a Democrat in there than a snowball has in August weather 
in Nebraska. 


That is too bad, especially in the case of a man who is now 


So you see, with these facts in your possession, there is anything 


politics being indulged in by the administration in naming ot 
postmasters. 
Senator HiTcHcocK has agreed with few things which this man 


| Burleson has done since taking office, particularly since the war came 


on. And he has voiced that disagreement, as many other Democrats 
have done, But not a Democrat here in Washington has the least 
thing to do with the naming of postmasters. All thoy can do is get 
their friends to take examinations and pray that civil-service marks 
will lead later to their elevation to the places, That is all the goo 
Lord could do if He were a Democrat now and here trying to get 
justice for His party in the naming of His postmasters, 
If Gentle, at Norfolk, is not a loyal American— 


Now, here is a hint: here is a way to hold up a nomination, 
Gentle was a Republican; he was a candidate for postmaster, 


|} and Senator Hitcucock’s private secretary says this is the way 


| to hold up the nomination. 


would | 
the sins | 


|} over with him some time, or if you are in Omaha 


The | 


} as to how appointments can be prevented. 


| 


He is condemning them now because they | 


secretary says that he was then trying his best to prevent its | 


enforcement, but did not always succeed, as is shown here, 
but he held up the appointment for a long time. 
The Senator could not obtain the appointment of a man there friendly 
to the Democratic cause. ; 
When a Republican was named he managed to hold up the appoint- 
ment. That was all he could do. 
That, in other words, was interfering with the rule, but the 
Senator now condemns others for interfering with the rule. 


But now, under a Republican Senate, he will be forced 


to give up 
that I 


and must see a shameless Republican named for the place. At 


no time, under this new system of Burleson’s, did the Senator have 
the remotest chance of naming a Democratic friend. 


Too bad, was it not? 





| ean be shown that they 


| 


He says: 


If Gentle, at Norfolk, is not a loyal American or is an immoral! 
citizen, his appointment can be held up. But these are the only grounds 
upon which there is the slightest show of keeping him out of the 
place. 

I agree with what you say about the damned inconsistencies in run 
ning the Post Office Department this way. It is a shame that we 
must endure it, the Lord knows: but the game can not be beaten the 


way it is played just now. Thank Heaven, there may be a way opened 
up later whereby it can be Deaten; but when that time comes it may 
be too close to the time the Republicans will take the administration 
away from us simply because they play politics up to the limit all the 
time. 

Arthur Mullen understands the difficulties precisely. Taik the matter 
July 24, wheu 
ind hear what 


ym 
the national chairman and his party are there, join them 
they've got to say on the subject 
With kind regards and best wishes, 
Ear. B 
Secretaru to Senator 


(;ADDIS 
Hitcheork 
Mr. President, it will be noted that a suggestion is there made 
The civil-service 
rule is in force and there is no Way to prevent the appointment, 
but the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircncock]. the 
great civil-service statesman, is here ready and willing anil 
able, if the evidence is furnished him, to prevent confirmation. 
A charge must be made that the successful Republican aspirant 
is not a true American or that his character is immoral, and the 
senior Senator from Nebraska will hold the nomination up anc 
prevent confirmation. As I said awhile ago, he succeeded over 
two sessions of Congress in holding them up, without any 
charges being filed, simply by putting the papers in his pocket 
and carrying them away. 

Mr. President, I have some more letters of a similar import, 
but I am not going to take the time of the Senate to read them 
at this moment. I wish to repeat what [ said the other day, 
that for the man who says. “I am against the civil service in 
the Post Office Department or any other department and I be- 
lieve when the opposition party is in power they have the right 
to wipe the slate clean and put their people in and the other 


fellows out for partisan reasons,’ I have nothing but admira- 
tion. I do not agree with him: I think he is wrong: but that 
is only my opinion. He may be right and I may be wrong; 


but. Mr. President, any party, no matter what party, and any 
mab, no matter what man, who stands for civil-service enforee- 
ment when the opposition party is in power and for the abolish- 
ment of civil service when his own party is in power is, in 


uy 


judgment, not a good public servant; he is net consistent: he 
is asking something of his enemies which he himself is not 
willing to concede. So when my colleague talks at length in 


the Senate condemning Republican officials for disobeying the 
civil service law. I agree with him in every instance where it 
have disregarded the law. and when 
any Senator says in his place here that he thinks such a violsa- 
tion has been committed. I will by my vote assist him in secur- 


| ing an investigation if he wants it; but, Mr. President, it seems 


‘to me 
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Mr. REED. 


Mr. President-—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I have not heard all of the Senater’s remarks, 
but I should like to get his opinion frankly as to this state of 
affairs: We have what is called a civil-service examination for 
postmasters ; and if only one person takes the examination and 
passes, instead of appointing him they order a new examination. 
When the new examination comes on, if there are two or three 
who take the examination, and any Republican gets across the 
dead line he is appointed, and the Democrat who first took 
the examination alone and passed, who in the second instance 
has passed at the head of the list, is denied the place. What 
does the Senator think of that kind of civil service? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think it is any good. I condemn it. 
I think it is wrong. I am not defending it. 

Mr. REED. I know the Senator is not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not intend to defend it. I condemn it 
just as quickly when it is done by my party as though it were 
done by the Senator’s party. 

Mr. REED. Let me say to the Senator that that is the 
regular practice now. I am not defending it, and I am not 
particularly criticizing it, for I think we had some of that 
kind of thing in a degree, at least, under a previous adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; we did. 

Mr. REED. But it seems to me that that kind of a civil 
service is a mere bit of contemptible chicanery. 

Mr. NORRIS. TI think it is, and nobody condemns it more 
severely than I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator just let me comment for a 
moment upon that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator will permit me, I want to 
observe that the Cemmittee on Civil Service, of which I am a 
member, but whose meetings I have not been able to attend, 
has been for the last two or three weeks conducting an investi- 
gation upon a resolution intredueed either by the junior or by 
the senior Senator from Arkansas. It has taken very con- 
siderable testimony. It has received the report of the Civil 
Service Commission upon every case that has been referred 
to by either of these Senators and possibly others. That com- 
mittee is meeting this afternoon for the purpose of formulating 
its report, as I understand. It seems to me that before con- 
demning the Civil Service Commission we ought to await the 
coming in of this report. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not willing for the Senator to put me 
in the attitude of condemning the Civil Service Commission, I 
have not done it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I know the Senator from Nebraska has 
not. The Senator from Missouri has. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not understand that the Senator from 
Missouri has. I think the Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If not the Senator from Missouri, then the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] has _ con- 
demned it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think he has. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I venture to say that whatever may have 
been the derelictions of the Post Office Department—I think 
they have not been investigated—so far as the Civil Service 
Commission is concerned, I do not believe that it has been 
guilty of the things which have been charged against it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not making a charge 
against the Civil Service Commission. My colleague has done 
so. I do not know what the facts are that he has ascertained 
in regard to the Civil Service Commission. If they are true, 
then I will join with him in their condemnation. He says, in 
effect, that the Post Office Department has compelled—that is 
the word he used, I think—the Civil Service Commission to 
have another examination, or something of that kind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe that is true; but it will all 
appear in the report of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very glad the committee is investigating. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I have not been talking about the Civil Service 
Commission, and I did not know that there was an investiga- 
tion. I am talking about the administration of this law as it 
applies to the Post Office Department. I think that I can 
produce letters from the Postmaster General or his assistant 
bearing out the statement that I made in regard to their order- 
ing new examinations when only one person took the examina- 
tion. I think I can take the record then and show that after 
the second examination had been called they had appointed a 
man who stood lower on the list than the man who first took 
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the examination, and who took it the seeond time. I think that 
is the regular practice. 

As I said, I am net rising to criticize anybody particularly ; 
but I wanted to get the opinion of the Senator from Nebraska 
as to whether that kind of a civil service was any civil service 
at all, in the proper meaning of the word. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there may have been some 
irregularities. I do not knew. I am not familiar with the tes- 
timony adduced, and I do not know what the report will be. 

Mr. REED. I am not talking about irregularities. I am 
talking about customs, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Under the Executive order, as has been 
stated here many times, the Postmaster General may appoint 
one of the three persons receiving the highest ratings in the 
examination. What the Postmaster General has done in these 
instances, I do not know. . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I understand the practical 
working of the order, it is this: President Harding modified the 
order of President Wilson so that it now provides that in the 
case of first, second, and third class offices the Civil Service 
Commission shall hold an examination, and the President will 
appoint from the three highest on the list. In order for the 
President to know which one of those to appoint, the Post 
Office Department submits the three highest on the list to the 
Republican Congressman of the district in which the post office 
is located, if there is a Republican Congressman ; if there is not 
a Republican Congressman in that district, he submits the 
name to somebody else connected with the party machinery, 
and the selection is made, and that is certified to the President 
by the Post Office Department, and he makes that appointment, 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me finish first. I want to say that, in my 
judgment, that is entirely a nullification of the spirit of civil- 
service appointment of postmasters. There was talk about it 
very soon after President Harding went in; and, so that there 
might be no mistake about it, I wrote a letter to Postmaster 
General Hays calling his attention to that fact, and told him 
what I believed would be a serious result if they made such an 
order. It will in time result in Democrats refusing to take the 
examinations, because they will understand that if one Republi- 
ean goes over the line they will stand no show. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, does the Senator think that is 
going to do any great harm to the public service? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I do think it is going to do great harm. 
If we, as Republicans, are going to pretend to the people of the 
country that we are going to put the Post Office Department 
upon a nonpartisan basis, then we ought to have the courage of 
our convictions and carry out an order that will do it. If, on 
the other hand, we are going to appoint men because they are 
Republicans, then we ought to be brave enough and courageous 
enough to say so, and do away with this farce and this flim- 
flam of going through the theory of an examination. We ought 
to take one course or the other. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. We are practicing deception under this rule, I 
think, to pretend to the people that it is nonpartisan when it is 
not anything but partisanship. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. OVERMAN, and Mr. REED addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield, and if se, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to state to the Senator a case 
in my own county. Under President Wilson’s administration 
they held an examination. The Republican assistant postmaster 
stood first. He had been assistant there for years. He was 
efficient. He was promoted by President Wilson as a Republi- 
ean. He was not confirmed, but I want to show you how tlie 
President acted. Then they put in an acting postmaster, and 
then held an examination. The acting postmaster had served 
for three or four months, and he could not stand the examina- 
tion and get on the eligible list, but this Republican was first. 
Now, this acting postmaster has been in the service for five or 
six months—he had been in the serviee several months before 
and could not qualify—and they are holding him im and saying 
they are going to set aside this examination, and they hope he 
will be able to stand the second examination. I should like to 
ask the Senator whether that is earrying out even in a remote 
degree the President’s order? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, the Senator knows that that is not carry- 
ing it out. Anybody who will be honest with his own col- 
science will say that; but, Mr. President, I do not care to £6 
into individual cases. I do know that under the prior adminis- 
tration in one way or another the nonpartisanship of the selec- 











tion of postmasters was to a great extent nullified. I know it 
from personal observation in my own State—cases where I 
came in personal contact with the office. I have told you about 
same of them this afternoon that came under my personal 
opservation, where my colleague was the Democratic means by 
which a Republican who had passed the highest examination 
was prevented from going in. But, Mr. President, I am not 
willing in one breath to condemn Democrats for doing that and 
condone Republicans for doing the same thing under a Republi- 
can administration; and while Senators say, as has been inti- 
mated here this afternoon, that it would be a good thing to put 
all the Democrats out and put Republicans in, we did not get 
into office by making that kind ef a campaign. We did not say 
that out in the campaign, when we were running and trying to 
get votes. 

Mr. MOSES. I did, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the Senator ought to have been defeated, 
if he did that. 
M ¢ MOSES. I was not. I had the largest majority ever had 
in New Hampshire. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the Senator can keep on. 

Mr. MOSES. I am going to. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator can be a spoilsman all his life. 

Mr. MOSES. I am going to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not finding fault with him. If he went 
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out and made that kind of a fight, then he can go on with | 


erfeet consistency and Carry it out. I did not make that kind 


of a fight. The Democratic Party did not make that kind of a | 


fight. The Republican Party did not make that kind of a 
fight. There was not anything of that kind in any of the 
piatforms. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- | 


braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

‘ir. REED. I want to state—and I have no quarrel with my 
friend from New Hampshire—that if he made that kind of a 
tizht, the frank and manly thing to do, it seems to me—and he 
ilways does the frank and manly thing—would be to introduce 


i Dill here to repeal the civil-service farce and say, “ We are | 


eoing back to the old system. If we win the election, we are 


voing to take the offices. If the other side win the election, | 


t them take the offices,” 


Let us have done with the civil pen- | 


sion list, keeping a lot of people here until they are super- | 


mnuated, 
Mr. NORRIS, Exactly; any party that got into office on that 


kind of a platform would be justified in carrying out that kind | 


f a project. IT will concede their right to do it, as I concede 
now and always have cenceded the President’s right under the 
law to make any provision he pleases in regard to the appoint- 
nent of postmasters, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr, President—— ; 

Mir. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield to the Senator. 


iat I have condemned is making a campaign through the | 


ountry and getting into office on the theory that you are going | 


» enforce the civil service law in spirit and in letter, and then. 
when you get into office, turning your back on it and turning 
he offices over to the victors, regardless of civil-service merit. 

ield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 
Mr. MOSES. If the Senator will permit me, I will say to 
hit that any party that will make a campaign on that plank 

ill sweep the country. I wish to say to him, further, that I 
do not care what pretense others may make, and I may be re- 
eating myself, I have said more than once on this floor, that. 
so far as | am coneerned, I make no pretense whatever. I think 

» administration should be surrounded by its friends, and in 
‘w of the performance that has gone on here on the floor of 
ie Senate during the last two days, I merely wish to say—— 
he PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator will suspend 
Witile the Senate receives a message from the President of the 
United States. 
|A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was transmitted to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
irtes, | 
Mr. MOSES. TI hope the message contains the names of a lot 
of zood Republicans nominated for office. I want to say, fur- 
‘her, Mr, President, apropos of the performance that has gone 
on here on the floor of the Senate for the last two days, be- 
cause of what is described as an outrage, the “ murder” of 27 
officeholders, if Republican Senators eight and nine years ago 
liad devoted their time and taken the time of the Senate in the 
discussion of questions of that character, there would have 
been no legislation whatever, because we saw the Democratic 
administration come in and absolutely ravage every department 
of the public service, and when they had filled the post oftices 
















with their own selections, then they put over them the blanket 
of the civil service law. They violated the civil service law 
after they adopted it, both in the letter and in the spirit. 

I have seen a Democratic postmaster pass out of this life and 
out of his office, and I have seen the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee appointed as an acting postmaster, and 
held there while he educated himself, at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, until he could take the examination of whatever char- 
acter was then given, and of course he came out No. 1 and was 
appointed, the result being that the Democratic incumbency of 
those post oflices ran not only over the eight years of the Dem- 
ocratic administration but two or three years more, because of 
the hiatus that was occasioned. I wish to say that the whole 
pretense here about this matter in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is absolutely futile and childish and ridiculous. We 
have up in New England a verb—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not make a speech. 

Mr. MOSES. I am not making a speech. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has not made one yet, but I hope 
he will not. I yielded to the Senator to ask a question. 

Mr. MOSES. I am sorry to have trespassed on the Senator's 
time, and I thank him for the time he has yielded to me. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Oklahoma ? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not yield now. 

Mr. HARRELD. I wanted to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
declines to yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. I wanted to put a question to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. T will yield after a while, but not now. I can 
not answer two Senators at once, 

What the Senator from New Hampshire has described as hap- 
pening under a Democratic administration I have been narrat 
ing, perhaps, before he came into the Chamber. I know that 
was going on, but that is no extuse for Republicans doing the 
same thing. If it is, then there will never be a reform or im- 
provement in government, though we may live a million years. 
If we are going to justify crime by pointing to Democratic crime 
as a precedent there will be nothing but crime forever and 
eternally. The Senator complains of Democrats putting Re- 
publicans out, when, as a matter of fact, he stands on a plat- 
form of getting Democrats out and putting Republicans in 

Mr. MOSES. May I correct the Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. He ought to praise the Democratic Party for 
doing that, instead of condemning them. 

Mr. MOSES. May I correct the Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield; I do not want to misstate anything. 

Mr. MOSES. [ am not complaining because Democrats put 
Republicans out. What I am ¢omplaining of is this childish- 
ness of the Democrats, who are now complaining because we 
are putting Democrats out. 

Mr. NORRIS. It makes a great deal of difference whether 
you are putting Republicans out or whether you are putting 
Democrats out. 

Mr. MOSES. No; we teok our medicine, and I think they 





should take theirs. 


Mr. NORRIS. No: we did not take our medicine. 

Mr. MOSES. I did; [ do not know about the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. the Senator had to take it 
sometimes, and I had to take it sometimes. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I protested against it then, and [ protest 
against it now. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska- yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not yield now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to vield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would feel myself disqualified, after I had 
promised in every campaign I had ever made to be true to the 
Republican platform, which declared in favor of civil-service 
reform, if I violated the pledge after I was elected to office. A 
man who does not believe in it has a perfect right to condemn 
it, and I am not finding fault with my genial friend, the Senator 
from New Hampshire. He is a political spoilsman, according to 
his own definition. He believes in that doctrine. 

Mr. MOSES. That is correct. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly: there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NORRIS. [ am not going to yield to anyone for the 
present. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senater declines. to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from New Hampshire has a per- 
fect right te take that position. He is perfectly consistent when 
he takes it and carries it out, and I said at the beginning that 
I was net against that kind of people and that kind of officials. 
I have ne complaint to make against them. I think they are 
wrong. But they may be right and I wrong. At least they 
have a right to believe that way if they want to. 

Mr. HARRELD and Mr. NELSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield? And if so, te whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Oklahoma. 
He sought to ask me a question some time ago. 

Mr. HARRELD. The Senator admits now that some fellows 
got inte office by criminal procedure, and I want to know if the 
Senator thinks they ought to be confirmed in these offices and 
allowed to hold them? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not think se. 

Mr. HARRELD. That is what I am 
Now, I want te ask another question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me answer that question first. Because a 
good many men got their offices by a violation of the law, I am 
not in favor of taking the mantle of the civil service law away, 
and saying we will put the whole thing on the political pie 
counter. If that is the question the Senator wants to ask 

Mr. HARRELD. No; but suppose an individual get an office 
in that way, should he be allowed to held the office he secured 
by crooked methods? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he ought to be removed. 

Mr. HARRELD. Does net the Senater know that the law of 
1916 had a provision in it to the effect that appointments under 
that law should be made, but that the civil-service rules should 
hot apply for twe years? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. And that during that time thousands and 
thousands ef people were blanketed in under that law? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. Does the Senator think they eught to be 
allowed to hold their offices? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; 1 would say they ought to hold them, 
That was the law. They went in under the law. We made the 
law, and that has been the practice of every President, Demo- 
crat or Republican, who has ever issued an. order extending the 
civil service. President Taft did the same thing; President Wil- 
son did the same thing; President Roosevelt did the same thing. 
It is a common thing, after they get all the offices filled, for 
them to issue an order putting them under the civil service. 
They ought to put them under the civil service and have them 
filled by examination. I said so when the last order was made. 
I said se when President Taft made his order. I said so when 
President Wilson came in the second time, after he had been 
in office four years, and by order extended the civil service to 
cover the whole Pest Office Department. I said then he would 
have been entitled te great credit if he had made the order at 
the beginning instead of at the end of his term, rather before he 
filled the offices with men of his party than afterwards. But I 
would rather take it then than not take it at all. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] intimated by his 
question that whenever that is done, the next President ought to 
revoke that order. Where would we get under such a practice? 
You would get one President in and he would fill the offices with 
Republicans, and after he get them filled he would issue an 
order extending the civil service over those offices, 

Mr. HARRELD. Ne, Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Then a Democratic President would come in, 
and he would say, “These fellows came in under a false pre- 
tense,” and he would reveke that order; he would fill the offices 
with Democrats, and when he get them all filled with Democrats 
he would put them again under the civil service ; and se on for- 
ever, and you never would have any civil service. .There is 
only one way to get it, if yeu intend to have it—when you get 
something put under the civil service keep it under the civil 
service. I thank God for every extension anybody makes, 
whether it puts in a Democrat or a Republican. There must be 
somebody in the office when the order is extended covering those 
offices, and Republicans can not object because the officeholders 
happen all to be Democrats er the Democrats because they 
happen to be Republicans. If that rule is carried out, then the 
civil service will never amount to anything. I yield now to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I may be somewhat tardy in my question, but 
it seems to me the Senator has departed from the discussion, 
and I shall be glad to hear him or some one else tell us whether 
the civil-service law and regulations bave given us a better and 
more eflicient service than we had before, 


complaining about. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I think the question is a very proper one. 
Men will disagree about that. I have no hesitancy in stating 
where I stand. I think it has given us much more efficient 
Government, and it has met with many difficulties. There are 
a good many things done under it which are wrong. Mistakes 
are often made under it; there is no doubt about that. But 
if we should repeal the civil service law to-day and put every 
oflice in the United States on the political pie counter we would 
almost stop the wheels of Government. It would be almost an 
impossibility to carry it on. 

I forgot to refer to the offices in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, about which the Senator from New Hampshire 
spoke. I have not said anything about them, I do not know 
anything about it. I hear all kinds of rumors, but I do not 
know why those men were removed, though I do think we ought 
to know. I think there ought to be publicity given to the 
reasons. I hepe the President will tell the Congress and the 
country why it was done. If he does not do that, if these 
things are to be done in secret and covered up, then we never 
will get anywhere with it. Publicity is one of the greatest 
cures of Government evils. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Kentucky, 
who arose first. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I apprehend that the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosrs] fails te see, or, seeing, inad- 
vertently misstates, the position taken upon this side by the 
Senator from Arkansas |[Mr. Canaway] as well as by myself. 
There is very little difference of opinion between those on this 
side and on the other side who believe in rewarding faithful 
party service. I admire the candor and the nerve of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. I like to fight by the side of that 
sort of men when they are with me and to measure swords with 
them when they are against me. But I do not see how any 
honest man who believes that his party platform is binding 
upon him can escape from the very just condemnation of the 
Senator from Nebraska, and I wish to ask if either the Senator 
from New Hampshire or the Senater from Nebraska holds that 
a man admitting his allegiance to the principles of his party, 
and elected upon its platform, can repudiate it: 

We renew our repeated declaration that the civil service law shall 
be thoroughly and honestly enforced, and extended wherever practicable. 
The recent action of Congress in enacting a comprehensive civil service 
retirement law and in working out a comprehensive employment and 
wage policy that will guarantee equal and just treatment to the army 
of Government workers, and in centralizing the administration of tie 
new and progressive employment lic the hands of the Civil 
Service Commission, is worthy of all praise. 

We condemn the present administration for its destruction of the effi- 
ciency of the Pestal Service and the telegraph and telephone service 
when controlled by the Government, and for its failure to properly com- 
pensate employees whose expert knowledge is essential to the proper 
conduct of the affairs of the postal system. We commend the Repub- 
lican Congress for the enactment of legislation increasing the pay ol 
postal employees, who up to that time were the poorest paid in the 
Government service. 


I call upon the gentleman to repudiate his own platform or to 
stand on it. He can not do both. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator can get the same thing in the 
Demoeratie platform, running back all the way threugh the his 
tory of the party. It is almost a rubber-stamp proposition in 
both parties. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Now I am going to answer the question of the 
Senater from Kentucky for myself. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator would net apply his remark to 
that one plank only? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Kentucky connected me in 
his statement with the Senator from Nebraska, and I want to 
answer him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think, since I have the floor, I eught to have 
the privilege of answering first. 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I will yield te the Senator from New 
Hampshire. I agree with that platform and with that plank. 
I have always said so. If I did not believe in civil service, 
however, and had been nominated as a Republican, and had 
immediately in my campaign said that I did not believe in it, 
and concealed nothing in regard to it from my people, and had 
been elected, I would not feel that I was bound by the platform. 
The Senator from New Hampshire, running on the same plat- 
form, did not believe in it, thought civil service was a farce, 
and if he said to his people in his campaign that he did not 
believe in it, that he believed that to the vieters belongec the 
spoils, and that he was going to get the offices for the faithful, 
just so they were Republicans, regardless of whether they were 
yellow dogs or not 




















Mr. MOSES. We do net have any ef that kind of Re- 
publicans in New Hampshire. 

Mr. NORRIS. And was elected, then he had a perfect right, 
I think, to repudiate that plank im the platform. He practiced 
no deception. I believe im it. The party as a party has always 
‘hus gone on record and so has the Demoeratie Party, and both 
parties have always violated it. — . , : 

‘Mr. SEANLEY. Can the President repudiate it and practice 
no deception ¢ ; x 

Mr. NORRIS. He could not, anyway. He did not repudiate 
i+ in the campaign, I will say that. But I am not going to 
auswer for anybody else. I would not feel as though I could. 

I yield now toe the Senator from New Hampshire—— 

Mr. MOSES. For a reply to the Senator from Kentucky? 
Mr. NORRIS. 
Senators who want te have a debate of their own. 

\ir. MOSES. The Senator from Kentucky addressed a ques- 
tion jointly to the Senator from Nebraska and myself. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I ought.to yield for that reason, and 
I do se. 

Mr. MOSES, I want to say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that I stand on the plank which he has read. I base my posi- 
tion on that plank upon the two words “ when practicable,” and 
| believe that the application of the civil service law is prac- 
ticable when we put Democrats out and put Republicans in. 

Mr. NORRIS. That answer will always appeal to the poli- 
ticiun. It will always appeal to the fellow who wants office. 
It will always appeal to the machine, 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, does the Senator 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not yield to the Senator to have a de- 
bate with the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr, STANLEY. I want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator may ask me, but not the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. STANLEY. I mean the Senator from Nebraska. 
he Senator from Nebraska read the words “ when practicable 





Does 
” 
read it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I do not agree with the Senator from 
New Hampshire on that. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the Senator from Nebraska know any- 
hody who understands the English language who would read it 
in that way except the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. There may be others, 
pend on how badly they want an office. 

Mr. STANLEY. Ordinarily the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire does not make statements that are not creditable to the 

enate, 

Mr, NORRIS. 
we appealed to the people of America, and so did the Democratic 
Party—we have been appealing to them for 20 years—on the 
cround that we would enforce the civil service law, that we 
would extend it, and we have equally condemned the other party 
because they doe not enforce it in good faith. When it is vio- 
lated by Republicans we have Republicans standing up and say- 
ing, “ That is the best thing we can do; let us violate it all the 


\ 


re. We ought not to have it.” And yet we come back to 
tle people with another platform and another promise th't if 
we ure elected to office we will enforce it in good faith. The 
Democrats have done the same thing. It is not a square deal 
tor the people of America. 


When a man comes into the Senate like my colleague did— 
id that is the reason why I took the floor—condemning Repub- 
licans because they are not enforcing in good faith the civil 
service law, I cite to him and to all like him the old common- 
law maxim that those who want equity must do equity; that 

ii cll not come in here and denounce us while your own hands 

© tarnished with the slime of deceit and corruption that you 

re been practicing when you were in power. That applies 
equally to the Republicans who are doing the same thing. My 
colleague complains because we Republicans are not enforcing 
In good faith the civil service law. 
demnation of Republicans for not enforcing it in good faith 





But the charge does not come from bis lips with any consistency, | 
becuse they are tainted with the very crime that be charges 
ag st us. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

lhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from. Ne 


braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 
it. STANLEY. Does the Senator from Nebraska contend 
‘hat both parties are equally committed to the civil service and 
have an equal right to claim credit for inaugurating the system? 
_Mr. NORRIS. I am not going into a discussion of that ques- 
tion. I think I could claim, and perhaps could substantiate, but 





Yes; though I do not want to be interrupted | 


Mr. Presideat, after all, no man can deny that | 


I join with him in the con: | 
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I would have to look the matter up some, that the Republican 
Party had probably done wore for it than the Democratic Party. 
I may be wrong about that. I am not making any claim of 
that kind to-day, as I should want to look it up before I as- 
serted it. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Republican 








Party claims to be the 


} mether and father, the grandmother and grandfather, of civil 


service; and we have been denied the credit for inaugurating 
that system. I am not making any claim for the Democratic 
Party for the paternity of the institution now. I just wanted to 
get the attitude of the Senator frem Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS, I have not made that kind ef a charge against 
the Democratic Party. I will say that I think there are some 
things done by the Demoeratic Party, or by Democratic leaders, 
that have helped very materially in the civil service law. While 
I have nothing whatever in commen with the late President 
Wilson and he has no use for me, any more than I have for him, 
I think, although he did some things that seemed to me were 
entirely wrong about it, that on the whole he did a great deal 
for civil service. He made a rule in regard to postmasters that 


| I have always thought was better than the modification Presi- 


dent Harding has made of it, and I said se to-day. 

But I do not care particularly where civil service was born 
or who was its father or who its grandmother or wimt relation 
it has to this party or that. I am not looking for technicalities. 
I am not pointing them out. I am trying te talk about the 
practical application of the theory. While it has many things 
about it that sometimes result in wrong, and serious mistakes 
are made lots of times in its name, yet, in my judgment, it is 
so much better than the old spoils system that no thinking man 
would go back to the old system. Notwithstanding the opinion 
of my friend from New Hampshire, I believe that any party 
that would go out before the people of America and make a 
campaign on the theory that they were going to wipe the civil 
service law and rules off the books and go back to the pie- 


| counter system would be swept out of existence with an ava- 


the platform the way the Senator from New Hampshire | 








laneche of votes from which they would never recover. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. If agreeable to the Senator, I will yield the 
floor and he ean proceed. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I merely wish to say to the 
Senator from Kentucky, if history is as I recall it, that the 


| civil service law was written and pressed through Congress by 
I suppose it would de- | 


a Democratic Senator from Ohio, George H. Pendleton. It was 
put into operation by a Republican President, Chester A. 
Arthur, and therefore, though sired by a Democrat, it has been 
damned by every practical man ever since. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the Senator does not do his 
party credit. An examination of the platforms of the various 


| parties will show him that the principle ef civil service was ad- 


vocated by Republican platforms long before Chester A. Arthur 
was ever inaugurated. That will come up later. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway], notwithstanding the lucidity and force of his 
statement, and the Senator from Kentucky, myself, have totally 
failed to make themselves understood by the Senator from New 
Hampshire and by many of his colleagues. I am not disturbed 
by the firing of four or forty or four hundred Democrats. Call 
them all out of the serviee to-day and solemnly indict them for 
their loyalty to the principles of Jefferson, and Madison, and 
Jackson, and Tilden, and then stand them up against your 
rotten political wall and shoot them, and they will take their 
medicine like soldiers and like men. It is a death any Demo- 
crat may be proud to suffer. He can wear your charge and your 
dismissal as a badge of eternal honor, and in my country his 
children and his children’s children will cherish his willingness 
to suffer in such a cause as more precious than all the honors 
and emoluments of office. 

But that you will not, dare not, do. 
that you shoot. We are denouncing you for your infamous 
cowardice in sheoting us in the back. Is that plain enough? 
You play the spoilsmen not like old Jackson or Cleveland, but 


We are not complaining 


| like a political Pecksniff; you whine and palaver and pray and 


simper before long-haired men and short-haired women about 
your devotion to eivil service——- 

Mr. MOSES rose. 

Mr. STANLEY. Not the Senator personally, but the party 
which he represents, because he is a bigger man and a beiter 
man than his party. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I have seen no Pecksniffian 
whining at the White House about the firing of these 27 people. 
They were employed; they were fired; they are fired, and they 
are going to stay fired; and there would have been no com- 


| plaint on the floor of the Senate from anyone on the other side 


of the Chamber if it had been done by a Democratic President. 
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This is a matter of opinion which T can not prove, but I hold 
steadfastly to the opinion that if it had been done by a Demo- 
cratic President no voice would have been raised on the other 
side of the aisle, and, so far as I am concerned, no yoice would 
have been raised on this side of the aisle. I would have taken 
my medicine. Why do you not take yours? 

Mr. STANLEY. I only wish that the Senator from New 
Hampshire or the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] were in the 
White House. I only wish that your chief would dare to speak 
as you do. He can understand the English language, he can 
read and write, but he will never, in this world or in the world 
which is to come, O. K, what either one of you have said. 

I am not condemning the action of the Senator from New 
Hampshire ; I am not condemning the action of the Senator from 
Indiana—brave, clean, fearless spoilsmen. I am condemning the 
action of him who says that he does it for the good of the 
service if he does it for the good of his party. 

Mr. MOSES. I think that is good doctrine, Mr. President. 

Mr. STANLEY. These Democrats are not complaining that 
they have lost their places. They are not complaining of the 
pecuniary loss. Under a civil service honestly administered no 
man can be deprived of his place except for unworthiness, ineffi- 
ciency, or moral turpitude. He is either incompetent, corrupt, 
or indecent, or he is entitled to stay. Every man and every 
woman who goes out under this shadow is stamped as corrupt, 
incompetent, or indecent. Wipe out the stain. Charge us with 
being Democrats and we will wear your charge like a halo, a 
badge of distinction to be coveted and treasured, and you will 
hear no complaint from the Senator from Kentucky or any of 
his ilk. But fire us like men! Let us out like men! Come out 
and fire us, and quit this sniping from the rear, under the flimsy 
pretense of civil service, which the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and the Senator from Indiana have the decency to disown, 
and T commend your example to the other end of the Avenue, 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9103) for the appointment of addi- 
tional district judges for certain courts of the United States, 
to provide for annual conferences of certain judges of the 
United States courts, to authorize the designation, assignment, 
and appointment of judges outside their districts, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I believe we are now ready 
to proceed with the consideration of the bill which is the un- 
finished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Sen- 
ate is the amendment of the Senator from Florida to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, as the Chair has stated, 
the pending question is on the amendment which I have offered 
to the amendment in the nature of a substitute which has been 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary to the bill as it 
came from the other House. My amendment, if agreed to, 
would provide an additional judge for the southern district of 
Florida. I desire to submit a few observations on that ques- 
tion, and to show, if I may, the actual situation in the southern 
district of Florida and the need for the additional judge pro- 
vided for in my amendment. I propose to analyze the tables 
which are attached to the report of the committee, and I am 
quite sure I will be able to show that there is not a district 
in the whole list for which 19 judges are to be created where 
the need is so great, where the claim is so just, and the merit 
so pronounced as in the southern district of Florida. 

Mr. President, let me call the attention of the Senate, first, 
to this fact: I introduced in the Senate in 1917, as I reeall, a 
bill which provided for an additional judge for the southern 
district of Florida. The bill passed the Senate, went to the 
other House, was referred to the Judiciary Committee of the 
Housé, was reported favorably there, and went on the calendar. 
It was, however, never reached; and, therefore, never passed 
the House. In 1919 I introduced a similar bill here; that bill 
was reported out of the Judiciary Committee favorably; it 
passed the Senate, went to the House, was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, again reported favorably there, and 
placed on the calendar; but, unfortunately, on account of the 
immense amount of business accumulated in that body, the 
calendar was not reached and the bill was never passed in the 
House. 

The House passed the pending bill providing for 22 additional 
judges. Included in that bill was one judge for the southern 
district of Florida. That bill came to the Senate and was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, and now that committee 
has reported back a substitute providing for 19 judges and en- 
tirely omitting the judge for the southern district of Florida. 


So we are in this position: The Senate having on two different 
occasions and in two different Congresses passed a bill provid- 
ing for an additional judge for the southern district of Florida, 
which received the favorable action of the Judiciary Committee 
of the other House and went on the calendar there, but because 
of the pressure of business and the lack of time was not 
reached, at last the House having taken up the subject and 
included this additional judge in the bill which they passed, 
when that bill comes to the Senate the Senate reverses its ac- 
tion taken twice deliberately heretofore and strikes out the 
provision for the additional judge for the southern district of 
Florida. In doing that the committee acts very strangely, 
because the conditions have not improved in the southern dis- 
trict of Florida; the congestion continues there; it is greatet 
now than it ever was; the table which the committee attaches 
to its report shows pending in that court 1,336 cases on June 
30, 1921, whereas, according to the hearings before the House 
committee, the actual number of cases pending and undis- 
posed of in that district to-day is 1,638. Such a condition prac- 
tically amounts, in considerable degree, to a denial of justice to 
litigants. 

We have in the southern district of Florida one of the best- 
qualified judges on the Federal bench in this country, a min 
who has had some 30 years’ experience as a circuit court judge 
in that State and as a Federal judge for the past 10 years. He 
is overworked, he gets no vacation, he devotes himself entirely 
to his duties there; but it is simply impossible for any one man 
to accomplish all that is required to be accomplished in order 
that litigants may have justice in that district. The cases are 
increasing all the while; the congestion continues ; the conditions, 
as I have stated, have grown worse year after year; and yet, 
in spite of the action of the Senate in 1917 and again in 1919, 
now, in this year, we are asked to decide that we will leave out 
the southern district of Florida and grant no relief whatever 
to that district. It is not fair. If the conditions had improved, 
if circumstances had changed so that litigants could have their 
business disposed of with reasonable dispatch, then there would 
have been some reason and some sort of excuse or justification 
for this action by the committee; but, on the contrary, as [ 
have stated, the conditions have grown worse, the congestion 
has increased. Now, in spite of the laborious efforts of the sit- 
ting judge and in spite of the help that may be sent to him from 
time to time—and judges have been sent into that district to 
assist—in spite of all that, it has almost reached the point 
where it is scarcely worth while to go into the Federal court. 
We are almost in as bad a situation as. are the people of Bor- 
neo, where, I believe, when one person sues another the custom 
requires that the litigants shall each put a live clam into a bowl 
of lime water, and the owner of the clam which winces first 
or keels over first loses; or parties in court are much like the 
contestants in these days of medern war, the nation that wins 
the war loses. 

Now, Mr. President, let me analyze the tables, which, as | 
have said, are attached to the report of the Senate commitice 
showing the business pending in all the district courts of the 
United States on June 30, 1921. As I have heretofore staic:, 
the Heuse hearings show that in the southern district of Florida 
there are 1,633 cases pending instead of 1,336 as indicate: hy 
the tables; but I will deal with the tables as I find them here. 

Beginning with Massachusetts, the following is the situation: 
At this time Massachusetts has one district and one judge. ‘The 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary proposes to add two more 
judges. The table shows the number of cases pending on June 
30, 1921, in Massachusetts, as follows: 


| United States civil__-.--- spn i cn nin Sm il tn bh ap aoe 206 
Cristina IRClGGUES BEGNEDTLIOR,. aacnnae cain gen aebemminmeene 286 
BGMIPERS 2 i cn ie cw en nces meres pnesbenenusneesa 142 
Ali ‘other civil Casem— .. - 2 nnn Sad ee sie re sesao Y2o 

ED a. scsi ecieinsvaindsies enrielnnlin chee giaee eather tins aod biepnaleeeeaaialin . 1,457 


It is true there are bankruptcy cases pending to the number 
of 1,434 and draft cases to the number of 3,943, and probibii ion 
cases amount to 68. Bankruptcy and draft cases, however, |) (I 
not require a great deal of time or labor on the part of the jucse, 
and we may for the present lay them to one side. 

Compare the figures which I have given of the business pend- 
ing in Massachusetts with the situation in the southern dist/ict 
of Florida. We find that the southern district of Florida is 
one judge and there are pending and undisposed of, according 
the tables attached to the Judiciary Committee report— 


United States civil__--- fad ok CN) i ROMO) 2 AE Nae, Ce 250 
Criminal, including prohibition ——.........-...-.4L. 4. ..--- om 
I a fi iad is iin tn yctnaid ets po mish deli dad imate 165 
All other civil cases__...._-- ee gn eet Sia 27 


titi isles iyi. eas yale PM HILe i oe oem 1, 336 
















As I have said, the House hearings show that there are to-day 
pending 1,683 eases in the southern district of Florida. 

There are also 235 bankruptcy eases pending there, 18 draft 
cases, and the prohibition cases number 247. So there are as 
many civil eases pending, less 44, in the court of the southern 
istrict of Florida as are pending in Massachusetts; and yet it 
is proposed to give to Massachusetts two judges and deny the 
southern district of Florida one additional judge. ; 

In the southern district of Florida there are considerably 
more than three times as many criminal cases pending as are 


pending in the Massachusetts district; there are 23 more ad- | 


miralty cases than are pending in the Massachusetts court and 
there are more than one-third as many other cases as in the 
Massachusetts district. The total mumber of cases in the 
southern distriet of Florida, 1,336, according to the committee’s 
table, compares with a total in Massachusetts of 1,357. Yet the 
committee proposes, as I have said, to give Massachusetts two 
additional judges and denies any relief whatever to the south- 
ern district of Florida. 

Take New York: The committee proposes to provide an addi- 
tional judge for the eastern district of New York and two addi- 


tional judges for the southern district of New York. There are | 


at present four districts in New York, with nine judges, and 
it is proposed to give New York three more judges. To be sure, 
there is a certain amount of congestion in the eastern and 
southern districts of New York, but it will be ebserved that 
in the northern and western districts—the northern district 
now having two judges and the western district one judge— 
there are pending in the northern district 1,251 cases and in 
the western district 855 cases, or a total for the two districts 
of 2,092 cases, where they have three judges, against a total 
of 1.336—which should be, really, 1,633—eases in the southern 
district of Florida, where there is only one judge. 

it is argued that the northern district of Florida has pending 
only a total number of cases of 209, and that the judge of that 
district could assist in the southern district. Why can not three 
judges in the northern and western districts of New York, with 
the amount of business shown by the table, assist in the east- 
ern and southern districts of New York? In the northern and 
western districts of New York we find three judges handling 
a littlke more business than the one judge has to attend to in 
the southern district of Florida, and yet the committee pro- 
poses to provide three additional judges in New York, one for 
the eastern and two for the southern district. 

Toke Pennsylvania. Coming to Pennsylvania, they have now 

in the eastern distriet two judges. The total number of cases 
pending in that district is 2,788. This is a little over twice 
the business in a district where they have two judges that there 
is in the southern district of Florida, where there is only one. 
The committee proposes to give the eastern district another 
judge, ; ‘ 
In the western district of Pennsylvania the total number of 
cases is 2,449, and they have two judges new. This is less than 
twice the number of cases that are pending in the seuthern dis- 
trict of Florida. They have, however, two judges to attend to 
them. The committee’ proposes to add another judge there, 
making three, but does not recommend another judge for the 
southern district of Florida. 

Take Texas. The northern district of Texhs shows pending 
140 civil cases, 557 criminal cases, no admiralty cases, and 523 
of all other civil cases; total, 1,220. They have two judges in 
that district. The committee proposes to give them one more. 

Think of that! In that district, with only 1,220 cases pending, 
as against 1,886 in the southern district of Florida, they have 
two judges now and we have one, and the committee proposes 
to give them another judge. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHortrrince in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Iowan? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

_ Mr. CUMMINS. TI do not know whether or not the Senator 
from Florida is informed with regard to the situation in the 





northern district of Texas. The committee was advised that one | 


of the judges in the northern district of Texas had been 


disabled by illness for quite a while, and probably would not | 


be able soon to do all the work that a well man might be ex- 
pected to do. The Senator from Texas {[Mr. SuHepparp] is here. 
lle knows whether or not that is true. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not mean to criticize 
this allowance to Texas. That is not my purpose at all. I am 
showing the discrimination. I am simply pointing out a com- 
parison of the situation in the districts; and I say I am not 
irguing but that Texas is entitled to this judge. I am simply 
Saying that if Texas, where at present they have two judges 
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in this district, with only 1,220 cases pending, is entitled to ' prohibition, are 1,002, as against 594 in Florida. 
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another judge, the southern district of Florida, where there are 
1,336 cases pending, certainly ought to have an additional judge. 

Mr. WALSH of .Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Setiator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts ? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator arguing not 
only that there is discrimination but that there is not a need 
of these judges in these various districts? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I am not arguing that there is not 
need. I will touch on that point a little later. I am simply com- 
paring the business in these courts with the business in the south- 
ern district of Florida. I am not contending but that the need is 
as the committee found; but if the need is there in the cases 
where they have allowed the judge, the need is certainly plain 
and clear in the southern district of Florida. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I understand the 
point which the Senator is raising, and I rather sympathize 
with it in view of the statistics which he has read; but I under- 
stood the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surerps] to argue 
strenuously that there is not need of these acditional judges. 
Am I correct in that? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is so, and I think I shall be able to 
demonstrate it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Tennessee may take 
that position, but I am not arguing that at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the contention of the 
Senator from Florida is that there is a need of more judges, but 
that the allotment has not been made without discrimination? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. I contend that if there is any 
case anywhere in this whole list where it is clear that an addi- 
tional judge should be provided, that case is the southern dis- 
trict of Florida; but, at any rate, whether it is the plainest, 
clearest case or not, it certainly is one case where this remedy 
ought to be applied. The business in that district—I am speak- 
ing now with reference to the northern district of Texas—does 
not approach the amount of business in the southern district of 
Florida, where there is only one judge, and yet they already 
have two in the northern district of Texas, and the committee 
proposes to add another. 

I will admit that the number of cases is not a conclusive test. 
The character of the cases ought to be considered. Among the 
important cases in the jurisdiction of these courts are the ad- 
miralty cases. These require much time, careful consideration, 


| and a great deal of labor. The admiralty cases pending in the 


southern district of Florida are 165. It will undoubtedly re- 
quire much more time and labor to dispose of these cases than 
it would to dispose of three times the number of criminal cases 
or bankruptcy cases. There aré no admiralty cases in the 
northern district of Texas. If there were only one judge in 
that district there might be some reason for adding another. 
Even then there would not be the need that there is in the 
southern district of Florida; but there are two judges there, and 
the committee propeses to give another, and omit a judge for 
the southern district of Florida. 

Take Michigan: There are two districts and two judges in 
Michigan. The committee proposes to add one in the eastern 
district of Michigan. The table shows that in that district the 
pending business is, civil cases 109, criminal cases 378, admi- 
ralty cases 16, all other civil cases 251; total, 754. There is not 
one-half the business congested and pending in that court that 
there is in the southern district of Florida, and yet the com- 
mittee proposes to add a judge in Michigan and refuses to add 
one for the southern district of Florida. 

Take Ohio: There are two districts and four judges now. In 
the nosgthern district. where they have two judges, there are 
pending civil cases 155, criminal cases 579, admiralty cases 21, 
other cases 656: total, 1,411. The business in that district is 
not as great as the business in the southern district of Florida. 
They already have two judges to attend to it, and the commit- 
tee proposes to add another. 

There are only 21 admiralty cases pending in that district, 
whereas in the southern district of Florida there are 165. The 
United States civil cases are 94 less in that district than in the 
southern district of Florida. There are two judges to take care 
of that business now. There is one judge to tuke care of the 
business in the southern district of Florida. The committee 
proposes to give the northern district of Ohio another judge. 

Take Illinois: There are three districts in Illinois and four 
judges. There is a great deal of business in the northern 
district—not twice as much as in the southern district of 
Florida—but they have two judges now. The committee proposes 
to add another. The pending United States civil cases are 
229, as against 250 in Florida. The criminal cases, including 
The admiralty 
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cases are 10 in the northern district of Illinois, as against 165 
in the southern district of Florida. The total number of cases 
in the northern district of Illinois are 2,184, as against 1,336, 
according to this table—really, 1,633—in Florida. They have 
two judges in the northern district of Illinois to take care of 
that business. They have one in Florida. The committee pro- 
poses to add another in Illinois, and refuses any relief in 
Florida. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine ia the chair). Does 
the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator doubtless has also observed that 
the seventh circuit bas, I believe, either four or five circuit 
judges. It has only three States in it—Indiana, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin—and in all of them except Illinois the business is 
light. Two of those circuit judges live in the city of Chicago, 
which is the chief point of the northern district, and assist in 
the district courts there, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am much obliged to the Senator for 
mentioning that. It had for the moment escaped me. It only 
shows that the supply of judges there is very considerable. 
Certainly if they need another one, that need is not as great as 
in the southern district of Florida. 

Now, take Minnesota. Minnesota has one district and two 
judges. There are pending, United States civil cases, 399; 
criminal cases, including prohibition, 382; admiralty cases, 29; 
all other civil cases, 1,130; total, 1,940, with two judges to at- 
tend to the business. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
further yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
is here, and I have noticed that there are in his State a thou- 
sand and some civil cases other than those in which the United 
States is interested. I am very curious to know the nature of 
those cases. It looks to me as though it must be a class of cases 
involving one question. Can the Senator inform us what those 
cases ure—something over a thousand civil cases in Minnesota 
in which the United States is not interested? 

Mr. NELSON. Minnesota, with two and a half million people, 
is only one district, and we have two judges, and for a long 
series of years we have had to have outside judges to help 
them. Judge Amidon, of North Dakota, before he became dis- 
abled, spent more of his time in Minnesota in helping our judges 
than any other judge. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am curious to know the character of those 
cases, 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator means those in which the Gov- 
ernment is not interested ? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. They are mostly of a commercial character. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, the two cities having a population 
of over 600,000, constitute a great railroad center—outside of 
Chicago, perhaps the greatest railroad center in the West. Then 
we have Duluth, a city of about 100,000 people, up on Lake 
Superior. There probably are more vessels coming into that 
port than any other port of the United States outside of New 
York, because the number of ships that pass through the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal is far greater than the number of vessels 
that pass through the Suez Canal. Then we have in the Duluth 
country the greatest iron mines in America. Minnesota pro- 
duces, perhaps, 70 per cent of all the iron ore in the United 
States, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not want to interrupt the Senator 
from Florida too much. I thought perhaps that was a class of 
cases like we find in some of the Western States, growing out 
of some particular matter. 

Mr. NELSON. No; it is the general commercial business 
there. 

Mr. SHIELDS. ‘That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say, if the Senator will allow me, 
that St. Paul and Minneapolis are the great jobbing towns for 
all that northwestern country, and they do a tremendous amount 
of business. Minneapolis is the great milling center of the 
country, and produces more flour than any other city in 
America. 

I shall not take up the time of the Senator from Florida any 
further. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am taking up these States in the order 
in which they appear in the bill. I am not picking out any 
particular State nor any particular district. I am taking them 
up in the order in which they appear, and this is one instance 





where they have allowed an additional judge. I grant all that 
my good friend has said about the great State of Minnesota. 
It is a magnificent State. They have great enterprises there, 
and an enormous amount of business, undoubtedly, in those 
two great cities, and in Duluth also. As to the number of ad- 
miralty cases, however, there are only 29 appearing on this list. 

They have, as he has said, two judges now. There is one 
district in the whole State, and the number of cases pending 
is 1,940, according to this list. The committee proposes to 
add another judge, and that would mean about one-half the 
amount of business for each judge that the judge of the south- 
ern district of Florida has before him. There are only 29 ad- 
miralty cases pending there, as I have said, aS against 165 in 
the southern district of Florida. There are only 382 criminal 
cases pending there, as against 594 in the southern district of 
Florida. There are two judges, and the committee proposes to 
give them another, but denies any relief to the southern (is- 
trict of Florida. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us about how 
long these cases have been pending? Is there any great con- 
gestion? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Some of them have been pending for two 
years or more. I have communications from attorneys to that 
effect. They are not all recently docketed cases. A great many 
of them have been pending a year and a half or two years; 
some longer than that. 

Mr. DIAL, If they would put on more steam it may be that 
they could get rid of some of them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is more business there than any m:n, 
no matter how well qualified he may be, and no matter how 
vigorous and strong he may be, can attend to. 

Mr. DIAL. I was not referring to Florida alone, put to all 
the districts, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Perhaps there is something in that sug- 
gestion, but as to this condition in the southern district of 
Florida, it is utterly impossible for any one man to keep up 
with that business. 

Let us take Missouri next: There are two districts in that 
State and two judges. In the eastern district there are pending, 
United States civil cases, 46; criminal cases, including proli- 
bition, 257; admiralty cases, 3; all other civil cases, 316; total, 
622. They have one judge. The committee proposes to give an 
additional judge. With 622 cases on their docket undisposed of, 
the committee proposes to give them another judge, while the 
southern district of Florida has 1,633 cases undisposed of on 
the docket, and they deny an additional judge. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a suggestion. The Senator is using the 
figures 1,633 as applied to the total number of cases. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will confine it to 1,336. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In order to be comparative, the Senator 
would have to treat the number pending as of June 30, 1921. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is correct. I should call that 
figure 1,336 as the total shown, but I am merely saying that 
really the fact is that to-day there are some 1,633 cases pending. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt the other districts would 
show a like increase. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They might show a similar increase, that 
is true; so I will say that the comparison would be as between 
622 cases pending in that court in Missouri and 1,336 pending 
in the southern district of Florida. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, has any Senator thus far 
suggested that one judge ought to be able to take care of that 
large docket in Florida? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not heard of it. I only know (hat 
they have stricken out the provision in the bill as it passed the 
House which gave this additional judge to that district. I can 
not understand why. I think my good friend from Minneset: 
has some suggestion to offer, Perhaps he thinks Florida ousht 
to be treated something like Minnesota, the whole State put in 
one district, and two judges appointed for the one district. We 
now have a northern and southern district, with a judge in ea!) 
district ; but that would not remedy the situation, I will deal 
with that a little later. 

Just compare the business in that district in Missouri with the 
business in the southern district of Florida. For instance, of 
United States civil cases there are 46 in the eastern district of 
Missouri, as against 250 in the southern district of Florida. ! 
criminal cases, there are 251 in the eastern district of Missou!!, 
as against 594 in the southern di~gict of Florida, Of admir«!ty 
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cases, in Missouri there are 3, as against 165 in Florida. of 
all other eases, there are 316 in Missouri, as against 327 in 
Florida. 

The total in the Missouri district is 622, as against 1,336 in 

the southern district of Florida. Yet the eastern district of 
Missouri is to have an additional judge, and the southern dis- 
trict of Florida is denied one. The total number of cases pend- 
ing in both districts of Missouri, with two judges, is only 1,137, 
as against 1.336 in the southern district of Florida, with one 
judge, 
; Let us turn to Oklahoma. [In the eastern district of Okla- 
homa the table shows that there are pending United States 
civil eases 233, as against 250 in the southern district of Florida. 
Criminal cases, including prohibition, 764, as against 594 in the 
southern district of Florida. Admiralty cases none, as against 
165 in the southern district of Florida. All other civil cases in 
the eastern district of Oklahoma 394, as against 327 in the 
southern district of Florida. Total in the eastern district of 
Oklahoma, 1,399, as against 1,336 in the southern district of 
Florida. Yet, with admiralty cases entirely eliminated and 
with civil cases less in number, the committee proposes to add 
another judge for the eastern district of Oklahoma, and denies 
ousideration to the southern district of Florida. 

Let us take Montana. Montana has one districts and one 
judge. The eases pending are: Civil cases, 81, as against 250 
in the southern district of Florida; criminal cases, including 
prohibition, 509, as against 594 in the southern district of 
lorida: admiralty cases, none, as against 165 in the southern 
disiviet of Florida; all other cases, 135, as against 327 in the 
southern district of Florida. Total, 525 in Montana, as against 
1.336 in the southern district of Florida. The committee pro- 
oses to give an additional judge to take care of this business in 
\fontana, and denies relief to the southern district of Florida. 

“‘alifornia now has two districts and four judges. The com- 
mittee proposes to add one judge in the northern district and one 
in the southern district, giving them six judges in their two dis- 
tricts. 

lake the latter district, which now has two judges. There 
are pending, United States civil cases, 129, as against 250 in the 
southern district of Florida. Criminal cases, including prohibi- 
tion, 538, as against 594 in the southern district of Florida. 
Aduniralty cases, 22, as against 165 in the southern district of 
I‘lorida, All other cases, 490, as against 327 in the southern dis- 
trict of Florida, Total, 1,179 in that district of California as 
against 1,336 in the southern district of Florida. Yet the com- 
mittee proposes to add one judge to that district in California, 
where they already have two, and denies any relief to Florida. 

Mr. KING. Are these instances to which the Senator is call- 
ing our attention evidences of mistakes, or of unwarranted dis- 
rimination? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will have to leave the Senator to draw 
lis own conclusion. ‘ 

Mr. KING. Of course, I am opposed to the Senator from 
I‘lorida getting an extra judge, and I am opposed to the whole 
bill. IT wanted to say that to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That does not give me very much comfort. 
I ain giving the total number of cases as furnished by the com- 
inittee, and the amount of business pending, as shown by the 
colninittee’s report. These figures unquestionably demonstrate 
that they are allowing judges in districts Where the amount of 
business nowhere approaches the business in the southern dis- 
trict of Florida. Why they have done that I leave for the Sena- 
tor fo reason out. 

Mr. KING. Of course, it must be a mistake. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It oceurs to me that it is a mistake. 

‘ir. KING. I think we ought to recommit the bill with in- 
Structions to correct these mistakes and report a bill perhaps 
providing for four or five judges altogether. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think there is a real need for judges in 
a number of these districts. 

_ Mr. SHIELDS, There might be need for an additional judge 
in tour or five districts in the United States, but not 25 or 30, 
is IS proposed in this bill. I want to call the attention of the 
Senator from Utah to one very instructive thing about the 
‘izures which the Senator from Florida is presenting. It shows 
‘he standard the committee set when they struck out of the 
ill the additional judge which the House of Representatives 
sive to Florida. Although there was that amount of business, 

was hot thought that on account of its docket it needed a 
iew judge. That was the standard they set as*to that, and 
ley set a similar standard in Tennessee by striking out the 
Provision for the judge which the House had granted Ten- 
hessee, And yet, although they set that standard, they went 
ulong and allowed about a dozen judges in districts where they 
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did not have nearly as much business as the southern district 
of Florida had, and they provided for additional judges in six 
or eight districts where they did not have nearly as much busi- 
ness as the court in Tennessee had. 

Mr. KING. I think the first standard was right, and if they 
had adhered to it, I would have been entirely satisfied. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Would it not be well for the Senator frem 
Utah to defer final judgment until he hears some of the con- 
siderations, at any rate, which led to the exclusion of the 
southern district of Florida? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think perhaps that inquiry of 
the Senator is quite proper, although, may I say to the Senator, 
I listened with great pleasure to the instructive and able ad- 
dress of the Senator from Iowa, as I always listen to his ad- 
dresses, and I say to the Senator now, and I do not want him 
to regard it as flattery, that there is no man in the Senate | 
regard with higher favor and friendship than he, and there is 
no man more honest in his legislative work than the Senator 
from Iowa. I listened to all he said in defense of this bill, 
and I have listened to the admirable address of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], and I am rereading it, as I am 
rereading the speech of the Senator from Iowa, and I shall 
vote on this bill in the light of what I have heard and what L 
shall hear in the future. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator will allow me, I am not speak- 
ing of the Senator’s ultimate judgment with regard to the merit 
of the proposition to add to our judicial force. I have said 
everything I have to say upon that subject. But the Senator 
from Utah seemed to be drifting to the conclusion that the 
committee had been guilty of some kind of discrimination—— 

Mr. KING. That they had made a mistake. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Bither intentional or. otherwise, in the dis- 
tribution that is proposed to be made of the additional judicial 
force. There is something to be said in favor of this distribu- 
tion. It does not suit me entirely, because I was overruled 
more than once in the committee; but there are reasons which 
ought to be heard relative to the exclusion of the southern dis- 
trict of Florida from this distribution. 

Mr. KING. I stated to the Senator from Florida that I was 
against his proposition, so the Senator from Iowa ought to be 
satisfied with my attitude. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Utah spoke of recommit- 
ting this bill for the purpose of bringing in districts where addi- 
tional judges were needed, rather than to have a general bill 
like this. 

Mr. KING. Somewhat of a pork-barrel bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; something in the nature of a pork- 
barrel bill. Would it not be better and wiser to let the bills the 
Senate has already passed, among them a bill providing for a 
new judge for Florida, be acted on by the House of Representa- 
tives, to let each district stand on its own bottom, rather than 
for us to put in a lot of bills in this pork-barrel fashion. We 
have provided, where we conceive it is necessary, to meet this 
so-called emergency by this bill. Let a Senator introduce a bill 
for his State, and let us take up each bill on its merits. 

Mr. KING. I want none for my State, I assure the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But would not that be wiser than a general 
bill like this? 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I must be allowed to inter- 
rupt a moment nrore. The suggestion of a pork barrel is one 
that ought ‘to be taken, I think, in a Pickwickian sense. So far 
as I know there is no such motive in the mind of any Senator. 
I take it that the Senator from North Carolina will vote his real 
conviction upon the subject. I take it the Senator from Florida 
will do likewise, and the Senator fronr Utah has assured us 
that he will. I would iike to know what Senators are to be 
induced to vote for the bill upon consideration that somebody 
else will vote for the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It has every earmark of a pork-barrel bill. 
It starts in to create 19 new judges in 19 States, and that means 
38 votes to start with. Is not that a pork-barrel bill? That is 
my idea of a pork-barrel bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator has a very low conception of 
the honor and integrity of his brother Senators. I am sorry 
they have fallen so low in his estimation. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The Senator knows what a_ pork-barrel 
bill means. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I do not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He has been here and heard them called 
pork-barrel bills before. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know what it is—— 

Mr. OVERMAN (interposing). His former colleague knows. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Except that it is stated sometimes that they 
trade votes, and a Senator votes for a thing he does not believe 
in, in order to get sontebody else to vote for a thing that he does 
believe in. Is that going to happen in connection with this bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. When we make 19 new judges we are apt to 
find 38 members of the Senate voting for them, and that looks 
a little like pork to me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. While I was not in favor of the plan—I 
was in favor of the plan of appointing two judges in each cir- 
cuit—the Senator from North Carolina was more influential 
than anybody else in the committee in changing that plan into 
something else, although I know that he does not want to add 
uny judges to the already large judicial force. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; and I voted against the bill in the 
subcommittee and in the eommittee, taking the ground that it 
was unwise legislation, unusual legislation, and all wrong, as 
1 expect to show later on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, I did not frame the bill, 
and I am dealing with it as I find it. If we pursued the course 
indicated by the Senator from North Carolina, I would not have 
any fears about an additional judge for the southern district 
of Florida, because we have twice passed a bill in the Senate 
providing for such additional judge. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
and it is in the House now, where it sleeps. Instead of passing 
that bill as they ought to have done they sent to us this pork- 
barrel bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They did not reach it. The committee, 
as I stated before, reported out favorably both bills on different 
occasions, and they were on the calendar, but the House had 
to adjourn before they reached that item on the calendar. The 
House finally did put that provision in the pending bill, and the 
bill came over to the Senate providing for an additional judge 
for the southern district of Florida. So that substantially both 
Houses of Congress have declared in faver of an additional 
judge for the southern district of Florida, but now the bill 
comes here and the Senate tommittee sees fit to strike out the 
provision for an additional judge for the southern district of 
Florida, thus reversing the action they had twice before taken— 
in 1917 and 1919—and then when the House agrees with them 
they will not agree with the House. 

Referring again to the item about the condition in California, 
the committee proposes to add one judge for that district when 
they already had two and denies any relief in Florida. 

Dividing the number of cases by 8, you will have 398 cases 
in the southern district of California pending before each judge 
its against 1,336 cases before the judge in the southern district 
of Florida. 

The situation is somewhat similar in the northern district 
of California where they already have two judges. ‘ 

Now, let us consider Arizona. I have heretofore favored the 
bill that was passed by the Senate providing for an additional 
judge in Arizona. At that time the separate bill providing for 
the additional judge for Florida was also passed. Now, Arizona 
is given an adslitional judge by the provisions of the pending 
bill. 

Arizona has one district and one judge. 
in Arizona: 
no States civil cases, 16, as against 250 in southern district of 

vininal cases, including prohibition, 122, 
ern district of Florida. 

Admiralty cases, 0, as against 165 in southern district of Florida. 
nee civil cases, 160, as against 327 in southern district of 
Total cases, 810, as against 1,336 in southern district of Florida. 

The committee proposes to give Arizona one more judge and 
denies to the southern district of Florida any relief. 

I submit that there is not an instance or district in this 
whole table and provided for in this bill that has claims for an 
additional judge equal in merit to the claims of the southern 
district of Florida. 

And now I come—and I am sorry the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. KiNG] is not present—to the only arguments I know of 
ever having been proposed against the amendment or for any 
opposition to an additional judge for the southern district of 
Florida. One is that the northern district of Florida is prac- 
tically without any congestion, that the business in the northern 
district of Florida is not even sufficient to occupy the whole 
time of the judge in that district, and therefore it is argued 
that the judge in the northern district of Florida ought to be 
sent down to the southern district of Florida to help out. That 
has been done from time to time and is being’ done from time 
to time. Judges from other districts, from Alabama, for in- 
stance, have been sent to the southern district of Florida, but 
that does not meet the situation, 


There are pending 


as against 594 in south- 


I voted for such a bill twice in the Senate, 


In the first place, it is no economy to do that, because when 
a judge goes out of his own district into another district he is 
allowed $10 a day for his subsistence, and there are other ex- 
penses which he is allowed, so that we are not saving any 
money by sending judges from outside districts into the district 
where the time required to keep up with the business would be so 
great as in the southern district of Florida. 

The other argument is that we make the whole State of 
Florida into one district and thereby we would have two judges 
in the one district. In that case we would have one clerk with 
an office located somewhere, say in Jacksonville, and he would 
have 10 different offices, because we have 10 different places 
for holding court in the two districts, 10 different deputies 
or assistants, and 10 different officers conducting business 
throughout the State, with headquarters for all the papers and 
all the files in the chief office, and that would be very incon- 
venient to litigants. 

Florida ig peculiarly situated. From Key West to Tallahas- 
see is just about as far as from Jacksonville to Washington. It 
is 900 miles from Key West, the extreme southern end of the 
State, to Pensacola, on the western end of the State. The only 
way to reach those two extremes is by rail, proceeding from 
Key West north to Jacksonville and then due west to Pensacola. 
There is no way of shortening the distance. That would not 
relieve the situation and it would not be economical. We would 
not accomplish any relief practically at all by making the whole 
State into one district and reassigning the judges who are there 
now in the northern and the southern districts. 

It is true that the northern district of Florida has not an over- 
burdensome amount of business, and the judge of that district 
does help in the southern district and elsewhere throughout the 
country. He is frequently sent to New York and other States. 
That practice would continue even if Florida is allowed an addi- 
tional judge. It would still be necessary to have the help of the 
judge of the northern district. There is more work in the south- 
ern district of Florida than two judges can do, and they would 
need the assistance of the judge frém the northern district for 
as much time as he could spare if an additional judge is granted. 

Right in the face of the previous action of the Senate and the 
recent action of the House this injustice is proposed to be done 
the southern district of Morida. 

The tables which I have quoted show the rankest discrimina- 
tion in the proposals of the committee. 

No matter what the situation or conditions may be in other 
States, and let it be understood that I am not criticizing the 
judgment of the comimittee with’ respect to the necessity for ad- 
ditional judges elsewhere, but I am much better informed with 
reference to the true situation and condition in Florida than the 
committee, having practiced law there for 30 years before com- 
ing to the Senate and being constantly in touch with attorneys 
and litigants. I say to you, Senators, and in all candor, that it 
would be a great wrong and an inexcusable blunder fer you to 
refuse to adopt the amendment which I have proposed, provid- 
ing for an additional judge for the southern district of Florida. 

The situation as given in statements to me by these whe know 
and as I have personal knowledge of in the southern district of 
Florida, and in fact in the entire State of Florida, is peculiar, 
more peculiar than that of any other State or district in the 
country, and for that reason its condition can not be compared 
with that of any other district or State, because there is no other 
part of the country having a situation or surroundings com- 
parable with Florida. 

The shape of the State, its geographical location, its coast line 
of practically 1,200 miles, and the directions of its lines of trans- 
portation all emphasize its peculiarities. 

The five largest cities in the State in and around which liti- 
gation arises and is tried are: Jacksonville in the northeast 
corner, Pensacola in the northwest corner, Miami in the 
southeast corner, Key West at its southern extremity, 
and Tampa on its west coast. Pensacola is 400 miles west 
of Jacksonville, Miami is 335 miles south of Jacksonville, 
and Key West is 500 miles south of Jacksonville. Tampa is 
more than 200 miles from Jacksonville and 240 miles from Key 
West by steamer. By the necessary lines of transportation 
Pensacola is as far from Key West as New York is from Chicago 
or Tampa is from Washington. Tampa is just 24 hours from 
Pensacola and Key West is 36 hours from Pensacola. 

Florida has a coast line of about 1,200 miles, indented with 
bays and harbors, most of them shallow, but in which small 
beats may land, and since the enactment of the prohibition 
amendiment and the Volstead Act it is the mecea of violators of 
that law. Its proximity to the English isle, and within 40 miles, 
on the east, of Bemini, and Cuba within 100 miles on the south, 
offer peculiar inducements of easy access to the United States 















by bootleggers, smugglers, and those who wish to violate the 
immigration laws. 

in this connection I call attention to the headlines of a copy- 
righted article which appeared in the New York Herald and 
in the Tampa Times of February 13, 1922, showing the tremen- 
dous opportunities and the advantage taken of them by vio- 
lators of the Federal laws. The headlines are: 


Is Florida open door to Chinks? 

Large scale smuggling of orientals is charged. 

Vessels slip in from Cuba. 

‘Tampa and west coast ports places of entry. 

Another headline reads: 

Five hundred orientals smuggled in, officials say. 

Five thousand more wait in Cuba for entrance into United States. 

That is one kind of business which does not have to be con- 
sidered in some other districts. I wish to call attention also to 
an article from the Miami Herald of March 31, 1922. I will 
just read from the headlines : 

Yen Chinese, shipped from Cuba, seized on cruiser in bay. 

Coast Guard cutter, in command of Captain Miller, nips alleged smug- 
gling plot; surprises ship. 

Crew of three taken. 

Sixty-year-old oriental rolls out of compartment during search for 
liquor ; guns bring others forth. 

So there is the immigration problem and also the smuggling 
preblem with which we have to deal in the southern district of 
Florida. All of these violations and attempts at violations are 
matters within the sole jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 
These conditions exist and will continue to exist for years, and 
make a large and constantly increasing amount of business in 
the Federal court and are getting more and more burdensome, 
and some relief must be granted if the business of the courts 
in Florida, and especially in the southern district, is to be taken 
care of in any way approximating satisfaction. 

The question is how to properly take care of them. 

The lawyers practicing in the southern district who have 
business in the Federal court are practically unanimous in the 
belief that the only solution is an additional judge for the 
southern district, and there are many reasons why they are 
justified in this belief, 

In the first place, an important item is the comparative ex- 
pense to the Government in the handling of the business--whether 
the Government could more economically handle its business by 
the assignment or the appointment of an additional judge. If 
handled through the medium of the assignment of another judge, 
even from the same State, the expense would be a considerable 
item and might cost the Government for traveling expenses and 
per diem approximately the salary of an extra judge. 

As the court now sits most of the time in Jacksonville, and 
only holds stated terms in other places—in Key West twice a 
year and once a year each in Ocala, Tampa, Fernandina, and 
Miami—with but one judge, who has in Jacksonville enough 
to occupy his time and properly feels that unless cases are ready 
for trial at these stated terms he should get back to Jackson- 
ville as soon as possible, unless criminal cases are promptly 
ready for trial, and they frequently are not, they are continued, 
with the resultant expenses to the Government for witness fees, 
marshal’s costs, and other costs incident thereto. This fre- 
quently results in either the failure or delay in the Government 
realizing upon fines which, if cases were promptly tried, would 
be immediately imposed and collected, but if not properly tried, 
convictions, on account of the loss of witnesses and other acci- 
dents, might not be secured, or if. secured afterwards the chances 
of collecting the fines in money would be largely decreased. 

kivery time the judge of the northern district, or any other 
(listrict, would leave the place of his residence to attend court 
in another part of the State he would, depending on where he 
went, have to travel from 500 to 1,000 miles. In addition to 
his transportation, there would be his per diem for expenses, 
so that, viewing it from an economical standpoint for the Gov- 
ernment cases alone, it seems that it would probably be cheaper 
for the Government to pay the salary of an additional judge 
than to incur these expenses and run the risks of loss and 
delays in the trial of criminal cases. Right here it is not inap- 
propriate to say that the enforcement of the Volstead Act and 
other criminal statutes will be greatly assisted by prompt trials 
and convictions, and all delays in such matters only make more 
trouble for the Government. 

In addition to a judge coming into this district from his own, 
he would be expected also to take care of the business in his 
district; and if the judge of the northern district is selected ‘to 
do this work, he would, if he properly takes care of his own 
district, have to make frequent trips there to do so, or he 
would allow the business in his district to suffer from want of 
‘attention, thus duplicating in his district the unsatisfactory 
expenses and burdensome conditions which exist in this one. 
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With the large and increasing amount of business in the dis- 
trict and the docket so far behind, as it now is, there being 
about 1,600 cases undisposed of at present, periodical visits of 
judges can not properly take care of the business. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the basis for the argument 
for the creation of an additional judge in Montana and Arizona 
was the long distances which it is necessary to travel in those 
States. I think the record will show that in the district court 
in Arizona only 131 cases are undisposed of. I am astonished 
to learn, from what the Senator from Florida has said, of the 
great distances which must be traveled by the judges in Florida. 
They seem to be as great as the distances which have to be 
traveled by judges in Arizona and Montana. 

Mr. FLETCHER, The argument in reference to the great dis- 
tances to be traveled by the judges in those States applies with 
equal force to Florida; and, in addition to that, the enormous 
amount of business in Florida is also to be considered. 

In addition to the question of economy in handling the busi- 
ness, Congress, among other things, should consider the expense 
and costs to litigants in civil cases and the expedition of busi- 
ness, Under present conditions, as Florida is a common-law 
State, and many questions of practice and procedure arise to 
be determined before a case is at issue, I call this matter espe- 
cially to the attention of lawyers, because it is one which is very 
important to be considered, that Florida, being a common-law 
State, the settlement of the pleadings must be attended to be- 
fore the trial may be begun, the cost to litigants of having their 
attorneys reach the judge to settle necessary matters of plead- 
ings is unduly burdensome, as trips by lawyers of 200 to 500 
miles for that purpose, with the necessary expenses and com- 
pensation for the time taken to make such trips, is now only 
justified where the amount involved is large: otherwise litigants 
have to wait for months, until the judge gets to the division 
where the action is pending, and thousands of dollars of costs 
to litigants now expended would be saved if there was an addi- 
tional judge located at some other convenient place in the 
southern district and the civil business greatly expedited. 

It is admitted that the docket in the southern district needs 
relief, as there are practically 1,600 untried cases; but the 
mere number of cases does not, without a more intimate knowl- 
edge, disclose the true situation. On account of its coast lines 
and harbors and shipping there is a large amount of admiralty 
business in the district—much larger in proportion, probably 
than most other districts. These cases frequently involve small 
amounts, and as the judge is required in litigated cases of this 
character to hear the testimony, it not only takes up a large 
portion of the time of the court but in small cases, where they 
are pending away from the residence of the judge, the delays in 
hearings frequently are such as to amount almost to a denial of 
justice. y 

In addition to all this, it is certain that the business in this 
district in the immediate future will be sufficient to keep two 
judges occupied. The southern portion of the State is rapidly 
increasing in population, more so than the western portion, and 
developing its resources in every way. Large amounts of capi- 
tal from other States are being invested in enterprises of al 
kinds. A large portion of the big business of the State is inter- 
state business. Litigation in relation to this: goes into the Fed- 
eral court and most of the nonresidents having litigation seek, 
if possible, the Federal court as a forum in which to litigate 
so, without question, the increase of the business in the southern 
district is, and will be, rapidly increasing, and such increase will 
be permanent. 

I will refer now to the thought which was in the mind of my 
good friend from Minnesota [Mr. Netson]. The suggestion that 
the entire State of Florida be incorporated into one district, if 
adopted, would not apparently improve the situation nor meet 
the conditions. It would not, so far as the judge’s expenses are 
concerned, reduce them in the least, for each judge would be en- 
titled to his transportation and per diem expenses when away 









| from the place of his residence. In addition to this, the han 


dling of the entire business of a State through one clerk’s office 
would seem to be quite impracticable, as the clerk would have t 
maintain, if he had a deputy at each place of holding court, 10 
different deputies with 10 different offices, as I have 
stated, who would be scattered across the State, and some of 
them would be at a distance of about 1,900 miles apart, and 
would be very impracticable to put upon one clerk, in addition 
to the personal duties he would have, the supervision of 10 dif- 
ferent deputies with offices so scattered. 

The foregoing reasons, showing the cost of the operation of 
courts in any other way, together with the burdens upon liti- 
gants in civil cases, justify the practically unanimous belief ot 
the bar in the southern district that the most economical, expe 
ditious, and satisfactory method of handling the business would 
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be the appointment of one additional judge in the southern dis- 
trict of Florida. This is a conservative statement of the situa- 
tion, based on official and reliable information furnished me 
and my own observation, experience, and knowledge. I sub- 
mit that the reasons for providing an additional judge for the 
southern district of Florida are convincing. There can be no 
answer to the claim. 

I will read, in this connection, a letter from a distinguished 
lawyer, a member of the bar at Jacksonville, which shows the 
difficuities involved in bringing in a judge from another district. 
He says: 


* * * If the congestion in the courts was attributable alone to 
accumulation of criminal cases, the 18-judge measure would be a prac- 
tical means of relief; for the criminal procedure does not materially 
differ in the several’ districts, and the fudge from Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, or Louisiana can come into the southern district of Florida 
and try criminal cases with a reasonable degree of dispatch. But with 
civil business it is quite a different matter. Much of the civil business 
in this district is of a maritime mature. You can not make an ad- 
miralty lawyer, much less an admiralty judge, in a day or in a week. 
A judge from one of the interior cities has to feel his way along cau- 
tiously and doubts the correctness of his own conclusions, and is indeed 
fortunate if he comes out right in the end. 

When he takes up bankruptcy business he is immediately confronted 
with a mass of property law of a purely lecal nature, resting in part 
in statutes and in part in decisions of the State courts construing the 
statutes. So when the judge turns to the law side of the court he 
finds, in addition to a procedure strange to him, the substantive rights 
of the parties affected by statutes and decisions entirely new to him. 
Every little question that arises during the trial, that would be turned 
off by a judge of such experience as Judge Call without conscious 
effort, but with entire accuracy, gives to a conscientious judge from 
outside an infinite amount of difficulty and consumes an immense 
amount of time. Upon the appellate bench the matter is very much 
simpler because the questions of procedure have been worked out in 
the lower court. The appellate court is only concerned with the deci- 
sion of controlling issues, and where that dectsion turns upon doubtful 
questions of local law the doubt is ordinarily resolved, as it should be, 
in favor of the decision of the district judge. 

Besides these considerations there are others that appear to be of 
trifling importance, but that you, as an experienced trial lawyer, will 
appreciate. The judge’s coming is rarely announced for a day certain, 
and when it is announced for a day certain there is always more or 
less uncertainty as to just what work the judge will be engaged in. 
Directly one learns that a judge has been appointed to come into the 
district from outside, he goes about the giving of the necessary notices 
of hearing upon matters to be brought before the judge coming into 
the district only to find that the judge is coming a few days earlier 
or a few days later, or is to be engaged upon some other task, and by 
the time he has given another set of notices allowing 5 or 10 days, 
as the rule requires, he finds at the appointed time that the judge 
has tired of waiting for something to do and departed. 

As you know, there is a great deal of nonresident capital invested 
in this State, and in addition to the very considerable admiralty and 
bankruptcy business a great deal of business is brought before the 
court on account of diversity of citizenship, and the delays in the dis- 
position of business afford a premium to the removal of cases by de- 
fendants having that privilege. The ulation of the State has enor- 
mously increased and the business of the Federal courts with it. In 
addition to the creation of a number of courts of inferior jurisdic- 
tion, the staff of circuit judges has been more than doubled within 
my time, but in the Federal court we have the same staff that has 
existed from early times. 

I doubt if, taken altogether, there is a more capable nisi prius judge 
than Judge Call te be found in any district court of the United States, 
but be is utterly unable to keep up with the work, and unless one of 
the 18 judges to be appointed was designated to spend his entire time 
in the southern district of Piorida there would be no hope of ever 
getting rid of the congestion that now exists in this district, 


Mr. President, I do not know that I can add any more to what 
IT have said. I will point out to the Senate in a moment, how- 
ever, how the districts in Florida are divided. Let me indicate 
on the map which Senators will see on the wall, placed here, 
however, for another purpose. x 

This is the northern district of Florida, from here to here 
[indicating on map]. This is the southern district. They might 
be more appropriately called the eastern and western districts, 
but they are not so designated. The northern district extends 
from about this line over bere to the western line, with head- 
quarters at Pensacola. Judge Sheppard sits at Pensacola. The 
southern district is all this portion of the State, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville. There is where Judge Call holds his 
chambers and has the headquarters of his court. He sits at 
Tampa, Ocala, Fernandina, Miami, and Key West; and you 
will see the distance he has te travel from Jacksonville, for in- 
stance, to Key West, or even down here to Miami, or even down 
here to Tampa. It is impossible to redistrict the State so as 
to remedy the situation, because if you do, for instance, Tampa, 
one of the important cities, would have to go in the northern 
district, and the litigants at Tampa would have to go around 
here to Pensacola to try their cases, some 600 miles. If you put 
Jacksonville over there, you would have Pensacola and Jackson- 
ville, two large cities, in the northern district, with all these 
others in the southern district. The principal cities are Jack- 
sonville, Tampa, Pensacola, Miami, Key West, Orlando, etc. 
The State can not be redistricted so as to meet the situation, 
and the whole difficulty calls for another judge for the southern 
district of Florida. The problem can not be selved in any other 
way. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. CUMMINS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 4 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, April 5, 1922, at 12 o’cleck meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate April 4 (legista- 
tive day of April 3), 1922. 
SECOND ASSISTANT PosTMASTER GENERAL. 

Paul Henderson, of Illinois, to be Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, Post Office Department, vice E. H. Shaughnessy, de- 
ceased, 

Unitep States ATTORNEYS. 


Ralph Pringle, of Iowa, to be United States attorney, south- 
ern district of Iowa, vice Edwin C. Moon, resigned. 

Philip H. Mecom, of Louisiana, to be United States attorney, 
western district of Louisiana, vice Hugh C. Fisher, resigned. 
(Mr. Mecom is now serving as United States attorney under 
appointment by court.) 

J. D. Ernest Meyer, of South Carolina, to be United States 
attorney, eastern district of South Carolina, vice Francis H. 
Weston, term expired. 


Untrep STATES MARSHALS. 


Samuel J. Leaphart, of South Carolina, to be United States 
marshal, eastern district of South Carolina, vice James L. Sims, 
term expired. 

Siegel Workman, of West Virginia, to be United States mar- 
shal, southern district of West Virginia, vice William Osborne, 
whose term expires April 6, 1922. 

SURVEYOR GENERAL OF New MeExico. 


Manuel A. Sanchez, of New Mexico, to be surveyor general 

of New Mexico, vice Lucius Dills, term expired. 
PosTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 

William EB. Crawford to be postmaster at Decatur, Ala., in 
place of W. E. Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

Kate B. Quillin to be postmaster at Clayton, Ala., in place 
of J. K. Quillin. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

CALIFORNIA. 

John K. Harries to be postmaster at Imola, Calif. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1922. 

Elmer §S. Slade to be postmaster at Calipatria, Calif., in place 
of E. S. Slade. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 1922. 
COLORADO. 

Hugh L. Large to be postmaster at Longmont, Colo., in place 
of T. T. Donovan, Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

CONNECTICUT. 

William P. Gourlie to be postmaster at Thompsonville, Conn., 
in place of J.T. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

Oliver F. Toop to be postmaster at South Manchester, Conn., 
in place of T. J. Quish. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

FLORIDA, 

Leland M. Chubb to be postmaster at Winter Park, Fla., in 
place of G. N. Denning. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1922. 

GEORGIA. 


William E. Fitts to be postmaster at Rocky Ford, Ga. Office 

became presidential January 1, 1920. 
HAWAII. 

Frank Cox to be postmaster at Waimea, Hawaii. Office be- 

came presidential October 1, 1920. 
IDAHO. 

Joseph Morley to be postmaster at Idaho Falls, Idaho, in 
place of W. J. Coltman. Incumbent’s commission expired Janw- 
ary 24, 1922. 

ILLINOIs. 

George H. Townsend to be postmaster at Onargo, I1., in place 
of W. R. Lovett. Incumpbent’s commission expired February 
4, 1922. 











1922. 


Harlo F. Selby to be postmaster at Golden, Ill, in place of 
rn. kL. Downing. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4, 1922. 
Robert A. Blackmon to be postmaster at Lacon, IIl., in place 
of C. F. Buck. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. . . 

William T. Robinson to be postmaster at Kenilworth, Il., in 
place of W. T. Robinson. , Incumbent’s eommission expired 
September 24, 1921. ‘ 

Joshua L. Saylor to be postmaster at Glasford, Ill., in place 
of G. E. Tolle, resigned. 

Frank Reed to be postmaster at Taylorville, Ill., in place of 
T’. J. Cunningham. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
7, 1921. 

Homer F. Kelly to be postmaster at Roseville, Tl., in place 
of M. 8S. Yoho. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 

William R. Buekler to be postmaster at Brockton, Il., in 
place of S. D, Metcalfe. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. 


t 
( 


INDIANA, 


Sylvester C. Boyers to be postmaster at Freedom, Ind. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1921. 
Flo Wilson to be postmaster at Universal, Ind. Office became 
presidential April 1, 1921. 
Laura B. Kantz to be postmaster at Bristol, Ind., in place of 
A. E. Menges, deceased. 
IOWA, 


Frank Popper, jr., to be postmaster at Clutier, Iowa, Office 
becanre presidential October 1, 1920. 

Harold A. Marmon to be postmaster at Mitchellville, Iowa, in 
pluce of C, L, Henney, resigned, 

KANSAS, 

George W. Butler to be postmaster at Morland, Kans. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 

lloyd B. Martin to be postmaster at Lane, Kans, Office be- 
cane presidential January 1, 1921. 

Minnie C. True to be postmaster at Pittsburg, Kans., in place 
of L. W. Johnson, resigned. 

Ekmma V. Coerber to be postmaster at Lakin, Kans., in place 
of V. V. Goeden, resigned. 

Kiva M. Woodward to be postmaster at Haviland, Kans., in 
place of W. A. Corrigan. Inecumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922, 

William F. Greer to be postmaster at St. Francis, Kans., in 
place of Josiah Crosby, resigned. 

Henry Washburn to be postmaster at Mulberry, Kans., in 
place of N. E. Bevans, removed. 

Laura Kesler to be postmaster at Edna, Kans., in place of 
R. A. Watt. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1922. 
KENTUCKY. 

David B. Ramey to be postmaster at Praise, Ky. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1920. 

Robert H. Ledford to be postmaster at Paint Lick, Ky. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 

William J. Manby to be postmaster at La Grange, Ky., in 
place of G. S. Morris, resigned. 


LOUISIANA, 


Joseph A, Richard to be postmaster at Hammond, La., in 
place of M. ©. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1922, 


MARYLAND, 


; Charles W, Foxwell to be postmaster at Leonardtown, Md., 
In place of J. R. Duke. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Sara H, Jones to be postmaster at West Barnstable, Mass. 
Ollice became presidential January 1, 1922. 


MICHIGAN, 


red J. Smith to be postmaster at Pickford, Mich., in place 
of William Beacom. Office became presidential March 16, 1921. 
Harvey Tewksbury to be postmaster at Kingston, Mich., in 
_ - N. H. Burns. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
», 1921, 
James R. Dean to be postmaster at Boyne City, Mich., in place 
wef J. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
Charles P. Neumann to be postmaster at Rochester, Mich., in 


pase Watson. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922, 
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MINNESOTA. 

William Guenther to be postmaster at Hukah, Minn. Office 

became presidential January i, 1922. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Thomas E. Walton to be postmaster at Natchez, Miss., in place 
of W. D. Deterly. Incumbent’s commission expired June 30, 
1920. 

Samuel YW. Pendarvis to be postmaster at Magnolia, Miss., in 
place of S. W. Pendarvis. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
21, 1921. 

Sidney M. Jordan to be postmaster at Louisville, Miss., in 
place of J. O. Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
29, 1920. 

MISSOURI. 

Elam J. Nienstedt to be postmaster at Blodgett, Mo. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

Lena B. Porter to be postmaster at Novelty, Mo. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

Lavinia B. Jones to be postmaster at Pilot Grove, Mo., in place 
of R. S. Harriman. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
19, 1922. 

Charles T. Lease to be postmaster at Forest City, Mo., in 
place of N. H. Cook, Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

Mayme E. Prather to be postmaster at Advance, Mo., in place 
of E, L, Potter, resigned. 

Robert E. Ward to be postmaster at Liberty, Mo., in place of 
O. P. Gentry, deceased. 

MONTANA, 

John C. Bebb to be postmaster at Lewiston, Mont., in place 
of Grant Robinson, resigned. 

Mary J. Tasa to be postmaster at Flaxville, Mont., in place 
of F. T. Tasa. Incumbent’s commission expired February 5, 
1922. 

Ernest M. Goodell to be postmaster at Dutton, Mont., in place 
of W. M. Eaman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1921. 

Clarence R. Miller to be postmaster at Circle, Mont., in place 
of C. R. Miller, Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 1922. 
NEBRASKA, 

Clarence Rosecrans to be postmaster at Odell, Nebr., in place 
of J. S. Callan. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 

Owen N. Clark to be postmaster at Beaver Crossing, Nebr., in 
place of G. W. Norris. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. 

Alvin O. Jones to be postmaster at Adams, Nebr., in place of 
I. T. Merchant. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Edith Vaughn to be postmaster at Smithville, N. J. 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Callie L. Beagle to be postmaster at Magdalena, N. Mex., in 
place of R. J. Lentz. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 
1922. 

Luciano R. Baca to be postmaster at Las Vegas, N. Mex., in 
place of Susano Ortiz. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 


Office be- 


NEW YORK. 

Earl B. Templer to be postmaster at Valley Falls, N. Y., in 
place of M. A, Sweeney, resigned. 

Leonard C. Palmer to be postmaster at Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
in place of G. L. Brown, resigned. 

Edward H. Maloney to be postmaster at Dansville, N. Y., in 
place of G. L. Krein. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

Ernest B. Dye to be postmaster at Hinckley, N. Y. 
came presidential July 1, 1921. 

Stella Hackett to be postmaster at Central Park, N. Y. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Clarence J. Weyant to be postmaster at Fort Montgomery, 
N. Y. Office became presidential January 1, 1922. 

George M. Grant to be postmaster at Parksville, N. Y., in 
place of W. J. Wagner. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1920. 

George S. Peterson to be postmaster at La Salle, N. Y., in 
place of E. H. Schmeck. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 


Office be- 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Annie L. Fisher to be postmaster at Battleboro, N. C. 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 


Office 
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OHIO. 


teed Wilson to be postmaster at Pleasant City, Ohio, in | 
place of C. O. Flanagan. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1922, 

Peter Weishaupt to be postmaster at Lynchburg, Ohio, in place 
of C. G. Stroup. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, | 
1922. 

John R. Miller to be postmaster at Franklin, Ohio, in place 
of A. L. McCarthy. _Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, | 
1921. 

John W. Swing to be postmaster at Bethel, Ohio, in place of | 
J. M. Fitzpatrick. Incumbent’s commission expired ee 





31, 1922. 
George W. Smith to be postmaster at Wheelersburg, Ohio. | 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. | 
Ethel Shoemaker to be postmaster at Mount Blanchard, Ohio. | 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 
Jesse A. Hayes to be postmaster at Stockport, Ohio, in place | 
of E. D. Humphrey. Office became presidential January 31, | 
1922. 

Marold J. Taylor to be postmaster at Marengo, Ohio, in place 
of J. L. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, | 
1920. 

James K. Fulks to be postmaster at Ada, Ohio, in place of 
S. D. Hazlett, resigned. 

OKLAHOMA. 
Thomas L. Ogilvie to be postmaster at Forgan, Okla., in place 
of J. W. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expired April 19, 1921. 

George W. J. Perry to be postmaster at Boley, Okla., in place 

of C. F. Simmons, removed. 
OREGON. 

Henry Scott to be postmaster at Jordan Valley, Oreg. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Curtis C. Heidrich to be postmaster at Chiloquin, 
Office became presidential October 1, 1921. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

George F. Klinefelter to be postmaster at Shrewsbury, Pa. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Horace H. Hammer to be postmaster at Reading, Pa., in place 
of C. N. Seitzinger. Incumbent’s commission expired February | 
4, 1922. | 

W. Winston Davis to be postmaster at Johnstown, Pa., in place | 
of W. H. Strauss. Incumbent’s commission expired August 7, 
1921. : 

Charles E. Ehrhart to be postmaster at Dallastown, Pa., in | 
place of J. W. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 5, 1922, 


Oreg. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


George W. Jenckes to be postmaster at Slatersville, R. I. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 
Frederick Baldwin to be postmaster at Mapleville, R. I. 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
May A. Peake to be postmaster at Union, S. C., in place of 
B. B. James, resigned. 
Clifton O. Crosby to be postmaster at Walterboro, S. C., in 
place of R. R. Miley, resigned. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Ira D. Winter to be postmaster at Wall, S. Dak. Office be 
came presidential January 1, 1920. 
Alice S. Esget to be postmaster at Lily, S. Dak. Office became 
presidential April 1, 1921. 
Charles H. McCrossen to be postmaster at Ashton, S. Dak., in 
place of C. H. McCrossen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1922. 


Office 





TENNESSEE. 

Grant L. Landiss to be postmaster at Cumberland City, Tenn., 
in place of A. L. Bilbrey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 1, 1921. 

Christine M. Meister to be postmaster at Loretto, Tenn. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. | 

TEXAS, 

Joe E. Williams to be postmaster at Hamilton, Tex., in place | 
of W. B. Claunch. Incumbent’s commission expired May 7, 1921. 

Bessie F. Hefley to be postmaster at Cameron, Tex., in place 
of E. F, English, resigned. 


| 


UTAH, 
Victor A, Neilson to be postmaster at Magna, Utah, in place | 
of Clyde Panter, resigned. 
Reid H. Gardner to be postmaster at Lehi, Utah, in place of | 
Joseph Anderson, Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, | 


1922, 


| 5, 1920, 


‘ 


VIRGINIA, 
George H. Clark to be postmaster at Crockett, Va. 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 
WASHINGTON. 


Arthur H. Eldredge to be postmaster at Colfax, Wash., in 
place of C, F, Bensel. Incumbent’s commission expired January 


Office be- 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Fred A. McFarlin to be postmaster at Adamston, W. Va. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1920. 


WISCONSIN. 


Blanche Delany to be postmaster at Sinsinawa, Wis. 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 

William Abendschein to be postmaster at White Lake, Wis, 
Oftice became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Ernest L. Messer to be postmaster at Unity, Wis. 
came presidential July 1, 1920. 

Carrie B. Carter to be postmaster at Lyndon Station, Wis, 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 

Albert F. Hahn to be postmaster at Humbird, Wis. 
came presidential January 1, 1920. 

Jacob Johnson to be postmaster at Curtiss, Wis. 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 


Office 


Office be- 


Office be- 
Office be- 


Elmer Carlson to be postmaster at Brantwood, Wis. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1922. 
George E. Grob to be postmaster at Auburndale, Wis. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 4 (legis- 
lative day of April 3), 1922. 
UnitepD STaTes MARSHAL. 
Edgar C. Snyder to be United States marshal, District of 
Columbia. 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE. 
Marion F. Haralson to be passed assistant surgeon. 
John F. Mahoney to be passed assistant surgeon, 
POSTMASTERS, - 


ALABAMA, 
William E. Crawford, Decatur. 
ARIZONA, 
Mary E. Brown, Parker. 
CALIFORNIA. 
William F. Knight, Pasadena. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Oliver M. Bristol, Durham. 
GEORGIA. 


James P. Rose, Lyerly. 

Wilson S. Williams, Woodbury. 
KANSAS. 

Clarence L. Gray, Luray. 

Elizabeth Simpson, Medicine Lodge. 

Byram L, Sams, Offerle. 

John M. Cable, Toronto. 


MARYLAND, 
Peter G. Cowden, Cumberland. 
MISSOURI. 


Archie C. Atterberry, Atlanta. 
John W. Smith, Browning. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Howard M. Bullard, Chadbourn. 
Jefferson D. Whitehead, jr., Enfield. 
Johu J. Buffaloe, Jackson. 

Vance Thompson, Vineland. 


OHIO. 

“lward Brichta, Glendale. 

Frank A. Hawkins, West Farmington. 

OKLAHOMA, 

George A. Strouse, Billings, 

Blanche Probus, Dacoma. 

William A. Geren, Wetumka., 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Julia A. Ernst, Beavertown, 
Nellie G. Kendig, Glenfield, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, April 4, 1922, 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Gracious Lord, receive our offering of gratitude and grant 
unto us the blessing of Thy presence. Let Thy light shine forth, 
Thy power give strength, and Thy love bestow the mercy of 
forgiveness. O may Thy truth be wrought into human laws, 
into human institutions, and into human hearts. Spirit Divine, 
he with us to give us wisdom, to lighten the tasks, and direct 
the way. Establish our people in the ways of Thy command- 
ments and be over our country like a happy summer time, giving 
promise of newer life and blessing to all. Through Christ. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


\PPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE. 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, 1 move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of H. R. 11065, making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary; and while that motion is pending I would 
be glad to come to an agreement as to the time for general 
debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hustrep] and myself have already had 
some discussion about the time, and the House being willing 
we have agreed upon 2 hours and 15 minutes on a side. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the general debate on this measure be limited to 
four and one-half hours, one-half of that time to be under the 
control of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNsON] and 
one-half under the control of myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate on the pending bill be 
limited to four and one-half hours, one half to be controlled 
by himself and the other half by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky |Mr. JoHNson]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Husrep was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Unien for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 11065) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, with 
Mr. Dower 1 in the chair. , 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, we are presenting to-day for 
the consideration of the Committee of the’ Whole a bill which 
is intended te cover, and which we believe does cover, all of 
the regular annual appropriations for the Department of State, 
including the entire foreign service, and also the appropriations 
for the Department of Justice, including the entire judicial sys- 
tem. It is really two appropriation bills in one, and so far as 
the House is concerned it is a new bill, in the sense that these 
items have never before been brought together under one cover. 
They have been taken from the diplomatic and consular bill; 
the legislative, executive, and judicial bill; and the sundry civil 
bill. The items have been arranged under the plan recommended 
by the President in.the alternative budget. They have been 
very conveniently arranged. For example, take the part of the 
bill covering the State Department. First, we have all the 
items of appropriations relating to the State Department proper ; 
next, all relating to the Diplomatic Service and then to the Con- 
sular Service; then to the various international boards and bod- 
ies which our Government partly supports, and finally to miscel- 
laneous items. The advantages of this bill and of this arrange- 
nent are obvious from the legislative standpoint; they not only 
make for convenience but they make for economy. Heretofore 
when these items appeared in different measures it was impos- 
sible to get a real picture of the whole situation, and therefore 
extremely difficult to get balanced legislation. Now you can 
See all the activities of each department in their relations one 


Ze the other, so that you can make a proper estimate of the situa- 
ion, 
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The State Department and the Department of Justice have 
grown tremendously during recent years. Take the State De- 
partment, for example: I think in 1895 the total appropriations 
were about $1,500,000. During the war they rose to something 
like $30,000,000, and now they stand at about $8,000,000. 

The appropriations to-day are about twice as large as they 
were when we entered the war. So far as the State Depart- 
ment is concerned, that is partly due to a policy of expansion 
whereby the personnel of the department has been increased, 
particularly in the Diplomatic and Consular Service. It is also 
due to the increase of salaries, and to the increase of rents of 
our consulates and missions abroad, and to the increase of 
every kind of expense which the State Department incurs, 

The increase in expenditures of the State Department is also 
due to additional activities which were not in existence before 
the war, particularly the viséing of passports, which work has 
cast upon our consulates a very heavy burden, indeed. 

I suppose it will never be possible to get back to a pre-war 
basis; but the subcommittee felt that we should rather discour- 
age the present policy of expansion and reduce just as much as 
was consistent with the maintenance of the activities of the 
State Department, at the most useful point of efficiency. 

With respect to the Department of Justice the situation is 
somewhat different. In that department there has been no 
policy of expansion, but the business of the Department of Jus- 
tice has increased tremendously on account of the war. For ex- 
ample, there are pending to-day in the State Department cases 
involving nearly $1,000,000,000. Those are claims actually in 
suit. In addition to that there are claims in suit in which the 
amount has not been determined, and they will probably come 
to at least a quarter of a billion dollars more. Those are civil 
cases alone. 

About 60 per cent of all of our expenditures for the Depart- 
ment of Justice go into criminal business and only 40 per cent 
into civil business. The criminal business has increased tre- 
mendously, and it is a remarkable fact that while to-day crime 
in the States seems to be slightly on the decline, as shown by 
the records of the State courts, Federal crimes are upon the 
increase, and progressively so—that is, they are not only higher 
this year than they were last year, but each month the total 
number of crimes seems to be growing. 

So when the subcommittee came to consider the question of 
reduction they had to consider questions of policy as well as 
questions of national need. In the State Department they had 
to consider the question of policy to a certain extent as well as 
the question of need. In the Department of Justice they had 
to consider solely the question of national needs. 

As to the reductions effected, the appropriations recommended 
by this bill are about $7,500,000/less than the appropriations for 
the current year, and they are about $2,500,000 less than the esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year. You must not assume from that 
statenrent that the reductions in the estimates for the next fiscal 
year submitted by the department as compared with the appro- 
priations for the current fiscal year are entirely due to retrench- t 
ment upon the part of the departments, ¢ 

They are due partly to the fact that in the appropriations for 
the present year we carry in the State Department bill an item of 
$5,000,000 for Panama and an item of $1,000,000 for the interna- 
tional exposition at Rio de Janeiro and an item of $200,000 for the 
Limitation ef Arms Conference. After you eliminate these ex- 
traordinary expenditures from the appropriations for the cur- 
rent year you will find that the estimates made by the depart- 
ments for the next fiscal year are greater in amount than all 
the other appropriations for the current year. But the subcom- 
mittee has reduced these estinrates by $2,500,000—$1,100,000 in 
the State Department and about $1,500,000 in the Department of 
Justice—and yet the reductions in the Department of State are 
greater in proportion than they are in the Department of Jus- 
tice, because the appropriations for the Department of Justice 
are much greater than for the Department of State. The appro- 
priations for the Department of Justice are about $18,000,000, 
whereas the appropriations for the Department of State are in 
the neighborhood of $8,000,000. 

I want to call attention to the fact that these departments are 
partly self-sustaining. In the year 1921 the revenues of the 
Department of State were more than a million dollars in excess 
of all their expenditures. At the present time they are some- 
what less on account of the enactment of the 3 per cent immi- 
gration law; but still at the present time I believe the income 
of the Department of State is equal to the cost of our entire 
foreign service. 

The revenues of the Department of Justice are about one-third 
of the total expenditures of the department, and these revenues 
come from collections on judgments and from fines. It is the 
statement of the Attorney General that if we would grant him 
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money enough to keep the investigations up to date, and keep 
the business of the department up to date, that the recoveries 
in fines would more than cover the additional amount of money 
which the department asked for. The subcommittee went very 
carefully into the detailed estimates, and while I do not want 
to say that these detailed estimates were made up aS a mere 
matter of guesswork, still we found that they were very unsatis- 
factory and that we could not depend on them as a basis for 
recommending appropriations. We found, for example, in ex- 
amining the detailed estimates that estimates which should 
have traveled together, when there was a general increase, did 
not bear any relation to each other. For instance, items of 
travel and subsistence, which should bear almost exact relation 
to each other, were sometimes in a relation of 5 to 1. In 
many cases we asked for reestimates, and the reestimates bore 
no relation, or no very close relation, to the original estimates 
which the department made. So in making up our recommen- 
dations for the next fiscal year we did not rely so much upon 
the detailed estimates for the year 1922, or for the next fiscal 
year, as we did on the actual expenditures in the year 1921. 
We took them as our basis because that was the last year in 
which complete details had been furnished. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman’s committee is an appropriat- 
ing committee, and is authorized to appropriate only for those 
things which legislative committees make in order by law? 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman is quite correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman speaks of spending more 
money than we did during the war. If that is true, why did the 
gentleman’s committee time after time place in this bill matters 
wholly unauthorized by law? 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman did not understand me cor- 
rectly if he understood me to say that we were appropriating 
more money in either one of the departments than we did dur- 
ing the war. They are less than they were during the war. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is the intention of the gentleman’s com- 
mittee to save as much as he can within the law. 

Mr. HUSTED. Within the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion why he put in these things which are legislation pure and 
simple. 

Mr. HUSTED. There is absolutely no new legislation in this 
bill, or appropriations unauthorized by law, which does not de- 
crease the expenditures of the Government, except in the case 
of some legislation which is current law, which is in the present 
appropriation bill, and which has been carried for years. There 
is no other legislation of any kind in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the time comes I shall call the gentle- 
man’s attention to numerous items of legislation. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. What about the items that were omitted, 
which caused the present appropriation for the next fiscal year 
to be $6,000,000 less than the present fiscal year? 

Mr. HUSTED. It is seven and a half million dollars less than 
the actual appropriations for this year. The principal items 
are the $5,000,000 for the payment to Colombia under the treaty 
agreement, and $1,000,000 for the international exposition at 
Rio de Janeiro, and $200,000 for the Limitation of Arms Confer- 
ence. I would say to the gentleman from Texas that there are no 
salary increases carried in this bill, that there are no new statu- 
tory positions created, and that there is no new legislation which 
is new to this bill which is not current law, which has not been 
earried in other appropriation bills, which does not reduce the 
expenditures of the Government. The principal items of new 
legislation are three. There is one reducing the salaries of the 
officers of the courts in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, I point out one matter that is clearly legis- 
lation. Take, for instance, page 16, where appears the appro- 
priation of $100,000 for the Pan American Union, The gentle- 
man knows full well that under the law the life of that legis- 
lation extended over a period of only 10 years. The 10-year 
period elapsed two years ago. This is the beginning of the 
thirteenth year since the passage of the act. There is absolutely 
no legislation whatever for any dollar of this hundred thousand 
dollars, 

Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
with the act. 

Mr. HUSTED. I am quite familiar with the situation. In 
fact, it is not an act at all; it is a resolution adopted by the Pan 
American conference, and that resolution provided for ad- 


I do not know that quite well. 
I presumed that the gentleman was familiar 
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herence by the members for a period of 10 years; but there is 
another provision in the resolution that membership may be 
terminated upon two years’ notice, and it has not yet been deter- 
mined to my satisfaction whether that two years’ notice must 
be given within the 10-year period or at any time after the 10- 
year period has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman happen to know that 
out of the hundred thousand dollars the employees of this 
Government in this particular department are using a part of 
that money to pay the premiums for insuring their own lives? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes; I am quite well aware of that. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman is in favor of furnishing 
to our employees their life insurance? 

Mr. HUSTED. I assume that that matter will be fully de- 
bated later on. That is my understanding. One of the prin- 
cipal items of new legislation is that decreasing the salaries of 
the Territorial court in the Hawaiian Islands. Under what was 
known as the Hawaiian homes commission act, which passed 
this House some few years ago, the salaries of all of these court 
officials were substantially increased. The Department of Jus- 
tice notified the subcommittee that they had known nothing 
about it at the time, that the bill had never been submitted to 
them, and the title did not disclose the fact that these increases 
were to be made. It is the understanding of the subcommittee 
that very few Members of the House were aware of the fact that 
that bill increased the salaries to the extent to which it did. 
The Department of Justice also said that they would not have 
recommended those increases, and that the increases are not 
deserved, so that this bill carries legislation bringing those 
salaries back to the basis upon which they stood when the 
Hawaiian homes commission act was first passed. If any in- 
creases are deserved, let them come in here in the proper way, 
submit their case properly, and have those questions passed on 
by the House. They were not debated by the House at the time, 
as I understand it, when the bill went through. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I am glad to hear the statement of the gen- 
tleman, because of similar action with reference to the governor 
and some other officials in Hawaii. I have made some investiga- 
tion, and I can say that there was no mention whatever on the 
floor of the House or the Senate of the fact that there was any 
increase. 

Mr. HUSTED. That is my understanding and that is the 
understanding on which the subcommittee acted. Another item 
of legislation is one relating to the provisions of law for the 
care of stranded American seamen in foreign ports. This is a 
very desirable piece of legislation, but the Comptroller General 
has recently rendered a decision that our consuls can not 
bargain with the masters of vessels for the transportation to the 
United States of these stranded American seamen at less than 
the rate fixed by law, which is, I think, about 2 cents a mile. 
We have introduced legislation under which our consuls may 
bargain in the future as they have in the past with the masters 
of vessels for the conveyance of these stranded American sea- 
men back to American ports at less than the statutory rate. 

The third item is one in relation to the clerks of the United 
States circuit courts. The clerks of the United States circuit 
courts are paid a salary of $4,500 each, and in addition to that 
$500 out of the fees of the clerk’s office go into their own pockets. 
These clerks also pay the expenses of their offices out of the 
fees, and fix the salaries of their subordinates, subject only 
to the approval of the presiding justice. There was no reason 
which appealed t6 the subcommittee as a good reason why 
these clerks should be carried on any different basis than the 
clerks of the district courts, The clerks of the district courts 
get their salaries and the fees are covered into the Treasury, 
and we have introduced legislation providing that the clerks 
of the United States circuit courts shall get their salaries and 
that the fees shall go into the Treasury of the United States. 
Upon the basis of business being conducted at the present time, 
and under ordinary good management, this will mean a net 
saving to the United States Government of from $30,000 to 
$45,000 a year. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
man yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Did the subcommittee take uD 
the question of increasing the salaries of the deputy clerks of 
the United States district courts? 

Mr. HUSTED. That was considered, but no action was 
taken upon it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
at a very low rate of pay. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. HUSTED. We considered that as a legislative matter 
wich did not come within our jurisdiction. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman was a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary when Congress passed a bill fixing the salaries 
of the district clerks. Does the gentleman remember whether 
the matter of the circuit court clerks was considered at that 
time or not? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not want to be sure about it, but my 
recollection is that it was not considered. 

There are no particular high spots in this bill, and there are 
very few controversial matters. But there are some items which 
should be discussed more fully, probably, than others, and I will 
touch briefly upon those in this general debate. 

One is what is known as the emergency appropriation in the 
State Department. That is the appropriation for secret diplo- 
matie work—for secret diplomacy. Before the war that stood at 
$75,000. During the war it went up as high as $600,000. In 1921 
it was brought to $400,000; in 1922, in the bill of which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] was in charge, it was 
reduced to $200,000, and we. have further reduced it to $100,000, 
au sum which we consider fully adequate, especially under the 
testimony of the State Department officials themselves that very 
little of this money was expended for any purpose which 
could not properly be made public. As a matter of fact, this 
fund has been used as a reservoir upon which the department 
has drawn to fill wants in other appropriations. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I see in the International Boundary Com- 
mission of the United States and Mexico 

Mr. HUSTED. I will touch upon that in just a minute. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. ‘There is no provision here for the salary 
of commissioner. I want to ask my friend why? 

Mr. HUSTED. I was going to take that up in just a moment 
and I will explain it fully. There is no need of a commissioner 
at the present time. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Who will do the work? 

Mr. HUSTED. The work that is necessary will be done by 
an engineer, and all that is needed is an engineer to make survey 
and water gaugers to measure the water. All that is necessary 
to be done, all that can be done, is to preserve the data until 
such time as international relations with Mexico are resumed, 
when a commission can be reconstituted which can function, 
and some definite action be taken. We can do nothing now of 
substantial character except to preserve the data. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman has information, I sup- 
pose, that the river is changing and that land is in Mexico to-day 
that was in Texas yesterday. It is necessary to have a survey 
on that account. ‘ 

Mr. HUSTED. I am advised of that, and we have made an 
appropriation to do all the work needed. 

Mr. DUNBAR, 
tional relations with Mexico. Can he inform 
when these relations will be resumed? 

Mr. HUSTED. No, sir. Our committee is an appropriation 
committee and we have not anything to do with that in this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not want the gentleman to misunder- 
stand me and think that I asserted that the department is 
spending more money now than during the war. What I meant 
Was that the department was spending more money than they 
did before the war, and I call attention to the fact that the 
appropriations for the coming fiscal year will be more for these 
departmental appropriations than for the year 1916. 

Mr. HUSTED. I will say to the gentleman that our sole 
purpose is to effect all he reduction possible without injury 
to some useful activity. We have gone just as far as 
thought we could go safely. In many cases we have cut to 
the bone. I think in one or two instances we have cut appro- 
priations further than circumstances justified, and I will say 


the committee 


this, that there is no item of appropriation where we did not | 


bring it down to an amount which we thought barely enough to 
eae the actual necessities of the Government at the present 
line, 

Mr. EVANS. 
Department of Justice or the Department of State, where the 
conditions are exactly the same as they were in 1916, where 
there has been an increase in the expenditure? 

Mr. HUSTED. Of course, it is obvious that there are not. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. What provision, if any, is in the bill in ref- 
erence to an item in which the gentleman knows I have been 
futerested, namely, the funds sufficient to supply United States 


The gentleman spoke of resuming interna- | 
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district attorneys where some of them do not have United 
States Supreme Court reports? 

Mr. HUSTED. The committee made some provision for that. 

Mr. WINGO. I find on page 42 that you provide for the pur- 
chase and rebinding of law books, including the exchange 
thereof, for United States judges, district attorneys, and other 
judicial officers, and so forth, and appropriate the sum of 
$20,000, of which not to exceed 10 per cent, in the discretion 
of the Attorney General, may be used for the purchase of United 
States Reports and the Federal Reporter. Does the gentleman 
think that will be sufficient? 

Mr. HUSTED. I would say frankly to the gentleman that 
there are so many items in the bill that I can not carry all the 
details in my head, but I do recollect distinctly, and I will be 
glad later on to give the gentleman full information, that we 
did consider this matter and made some provision for it, such 
as we thought under the present régime of economy was sufli- 
cient to tide them over. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman will recall that the Department 
of Justice has seemed to have no particular interest in these 
district attorneys. 

Mr. HUSTED. I will say to the gentleman, if he will permit 
me to interrupt him, that the Department of Justice has this 
year evinced a very great interest in them and made a plea for 
them. 

Mr. WINGO. That stricture really applies to former heads 
of the department. I was asking the gentleman whether or not 
that has really been taken care of. 

Mr. HUSTED. Later on I will be able to furnish the gen- 
tleman full details about it, but I am not ready to give him all 
of the information that he would like yet. I will be able later 
to give him a detailed statement about it. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HUSTED. Very gladly. 

Mr. BURTON. On page 3, among reductions, the fellowing 
Is 
that reduction due to a diminished number of employees or to 
diminished salaries? The same question would apply to the 
Consular Service, in which there is a proposed reduction of 
$100,000. 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, that is partly a reduction in expenses, 
chiefly a reduction, I think, in expenses. 

Mr. BURTON. This is under the head of salaries. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, I 
think I can answer that question. 

Mr. HUSTED. It is a reduction in the lump sum, made up of 
both salaries and expenses. 

Mr. ROGERS. It is a reduetion, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, below the estimates; but it is no reduction below the sums 
available under the current law for 1922. 

Mr. HUSTED. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
we have been very careful to protect the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service, and particularly the Consular Service, and not to 
cut it below an amount sufficient to enable it to do all that it 
ought to do. Of course there is bound to be some reduction. 
Of course it is a question of policy as to how far we shall 
permit the Consular Service and the Diplomatic Service to 
remain expanded. They expanded tremendously during the 
war, and we feel they ought to get back a little toward the 


| pre-war basis. 


Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, the salaries of con- 
suls are fixed by law. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 
tions fixed by law? 

Mr. HUSTED. The salaries of ambassadors, ministers, and 
consuls and, within certain limits, the salaries of secretaries in 
the Diplomatic Service are fixed by law. 

Mr. BURTON. There have been no salary decreases in the 
Consular Service? 
“Mr. HUSTED. 


Are the salaries at embassies and lega- 


. 
There have been many salary increases, so 
that there are more clerks in the higher salary ranges than 
there were a few years ago. 


Mr. BURTON. Some of them could be discontinued? 

Mr. HUSTED. There is no reduction below the current law. 
There is no reduction below the amount carried in the Diplo- 
matie and Consular bill for the current year. These reductions 
are below the estimates made by the department for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. BURTON. is this the that the estimates 


Then case, 


| transmitted contemplated an increase in the number of con- 


sular officers? 


Mr. HUSTED. Oh, they contemplate a very substantial in- 


| crease for expense account, and for additional clerks, and for 


one thing and another. 
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Mr. BURTON. What I was especially calling attention to 
wis the salaries in the Consular Service. 

Mr. HUSTED. They are not affected at all. 

Mr. BURTON. But the reduction of $100,000 must mean a 
decrease in the number. 

Mr. HUSTED. The reduction is below the estimates for sal- 
aries and expenses, not below the current law. It does not 
reduce the present personnel, but it does prevent the increases 
which the department would like to make. 

Mr. BURTON. In other words, the department recommended 
an increase in the number of consular officers, The committee 
did not think it best to agree to that increase? 

Mr. HUSTED. We did not, because we thought reductions 
could be effected sufficiently to take care of any additional 
need. Of course, if we get into Russia we will need more con- 
sulates there, but so far as Germany and the Central Powers 
were concerned, while we withdrew from Germany and with- 
drew from Austria, the consular officers were not dismissed. 
They were still carried on the rolls and spread around here 
and there; and when we go back into Germany, as we have 
done now, and into Austria, we can use the men who are still 
on the list. 

Mr. BURTON. They have been carried on the roll? 

Mr. HUSTED. They have been carried on the roll. There is 
no evidence that any of them have been let go, 

The next item is the item for post allowances. This is car- 
ried on page 13 of the bill. This is a provision which enables 
the State Department to pay more salaries. During 1918 and 
1919 this appropriation stood at $700,000. In the year 1920 it 
was reduced to $600,000. It was carried at $600,000 in the year 
1921. In 1922 it was reduced to $250,000, and we make a fur- 
ther reduction, bringing it down to $200,000. The purpose of 
this appropriation ,was to enable the Secretary to pay addi- 
tional salaries to diplomatic and consular officers at posts 
where the cost of living had advanced. Take Japan, for ex- 
ample: The Japanese yen stands on practically the same ex- 
change basis with the American dollar that it did before the 
war; but they say that the cost of living in Japan has ad- 
vanced 100 per cent, and that a consular officer who received a 
salary of $3,000 would, as a matter of fact, have a salary with 
the purchasing power of only $1,500. In the past this has ap- 
parently been a very pressing matter, and it was really neces- 
sary to do something, and therefore this provision was made. 

But we found that the basis upon which this advance in the 
cost of living at these different posts had been ascertained was 
very unsatisfactory. They say they took the index number of 
wholesale commodities in the country where the post was lo- 
cated, and then they figured out the rate of exchange, and figur- 
ing out the rate of exchange with the index number of the cost 
of commodities and considering also reports which came from 
these consulates and these missions, they estimated at the State 
Department here the advance in the cost of living, and then 
they paid them some additional salary out of this fund. Two 
years ago they were paying additional salaries to diplomatic 
and consular officers who were receiving as much as $6,000 and 
$8,000 a year, and during the last year and during the current 
year they have been paying to men at some posts 100 per cent 
advance upon $3,000 salaries, paying men $6,000 a year in good 
American cash whose salaries were only $3,000 a year. While 
we realize that conditions are disturbed in some of these coun- 
tries, and while it is probably necessary that some provision 
should be made for this purpose, we think it rather a danger- 
ous thing to put a large fund in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment to use for such purposes, so we cut it down $50,000, and 
possibly we might better have cut it down a little more, but we 
have cut it down as far as we thought we could do safely, and 
under very vehement protest, I can assure you. 

I have already alluded to the Mexican Boundary Commission, 
and I think no further statement about that is needed. 

With reference to the Alaska and Canadian Boundary Com- 
mission, that is a work which has been dragging along for 
years and years, and it seemed as if it never would come to a 
conclusion. It was for many years under the charge of Doctor 
Barnard, but within the last year it has been turned over to 
Colonel Jones, who is the head of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Colonel Jones gets no additional salary whatever for looking 
after this work, and I believe he is determined to bring it to a 
conclusion as rapidly as possible. He says this can be done 
within two years if he is not too much skimped in the matter of 
the appropriations. All of the work of defining the boundary 
has been completed. All of the monuments have been erected, 


but there is a lot of work yet to be done in making maps from 
field notes and in preparing the data in a form suitable for 
However, I am glad to say that 


publication and preservation, 
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it does look as if this work would soon came to an end and 
this activity and expense be terminated. 

The next item you will find on page 19. That is the one cover- 
ing the British and American claims. These are claims of 
American nationals against the British Government, of British 
nationals against the American Government, of American na- 
tionals against British nationals, and of British nationals 
against American nationals in cases which can not otherwise be 
adequately handled and full justice be done to the litigants. 
There are pending to-day two cases before this commission in- 
volving one and one-third million dollars. There are 12 cases 
remaining to be presented, involving $7,500,000. The American 
awards made by this commission a:nount to $9,630 and the 
British awards to $120,416. The tecal cost of this arbitration 
has been greater than the total amount of these British and 
American awards from the time the arbitration commission 
came into existence down to date. Of course, this work was 
suspended during the war and very little business was done. 
They now propose to go forward and clean it up. 

Mr. MANN. That probably answers what I was going to 
ask ; but will it be cleaned up, or is this permanent? 

Mr. HUSTED. It may drag along for a while, but it can not 
very well be permanent, because all of the claims are listed in 
the arbitration treaty. No other claims can be brought in un- 
less a new treaty is entered into. 

Mr. MANN. That treaty was nearly 12 years ago. 

Mr. HUSTED. Nearly 12 years ago. The treaty was entered 
into in 1910, and then the Arbitration Commission was estah- 
lished and went ahead and did business for about a year. The 
war came on, and during the war the business of the commission 
was entirely interrupted. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it is likely to close 
up as long as three gentlemen get a summer vacation at $1,200 
a month? 

Mr. HUSTED. Past experience would make it appear very 
doubtful, but I believe this work will be pushed from now on, 
and that sufficient pressure will be brought to bear upon these 
gentlemen to compel them to consider cases and render awards. 
There are only a few cases pending altogether, although they 
involve in the aggregate a very large amount of money, indeed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Before the gentleman closes will he yielt 
for a question? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Mexican Government, as I understand, 
has provided a building out here on Sixteenth Street for its 
embassy. In case the State Department should see fit to recog- 
nize the government of Mexico at an early date, has any pro- 
vision been made in this bill for the incidental expenses attache 
to such recognition? 

Mr. HUSTED. Nothing, I think. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are we to understand, then, by the action 
of the committee, as expressing the will of the administration, 
that there is probably no chance fer the Mexican Government to 
be recognized during the next fiscal year ending June 30, 1925? 

Mr. BURTON. If the gentleman will allow me, why should 
an appropriation provide for a contingency which may or may 
not occur? Until recognition is given, the Committee on Appro- 
priations will have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BLAKTON. Wise men make preparations sometimes in 
advance of probable contingencies. 

Mr. HUSTED. If the gentleman will permit me, I think | 
ean answer him. The bill does carry an item of $17,500 for an 
American ambassador to Mexico. 

- Mr. BLANTON. There are incidental expenses connected 
with it, of course. 

Mr. HUSTED. Quite right. I was misinformed. 

Mr. ROGERS. Before the gentleman leaves the discussion of 
the State Department, I desire to ask one or two questions. | 
observe that in the hearings the committee gave some attention 
to the question of the passport-control system, which, as he said 
earlier in his remarks to-day, is a great producer of revenue. 
It has always occurred to me that the effective way to enforce 
the immigration laws was to have some American instrumental- 
ity abroad by which inspection could be made before the in- 
tended emigrant started for the United States. I have heard it 
rumored that some governments have indicated reluctance to 
allow American officials to be assigned for the purpose of super- 
vising the immigration problem at the point of origin. 

Has the gentleman any information on that which was de- 
veloped in the hearings and which he can impart to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not think we have any information on 
that. I do not think there was anything in relation to it in the 
hearings. 
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Mr. ROGERS. A year ago—and I notice this was dealt with 

to some extent in the hearings—the appropriation act provided 
the requisite authority for the acceptance for use as the Ameri- 
can embassy of the Morgan house in London. Nearly a year 
has elapsed since that time. I have reliable information that 
the donor has always been ready and most willing to transfer it. 
I assume that we ought to have an appropriation for making the 
house ready for occupancy by the American ambassador. Is 
there any real justification for a year’s delay in acceptirg the 
gift and in making the requisite changes? 
” Mr. HUSTED. If there is any I am not aware of it. I do 
not think any good reason can exist. It is going to be necessary 
to make the house over inside in order to have it suitable for the 
purposes of an embassy. Why plans and specifications have not 
been prepared for the work I do not know. I think it should 
have been done as a business proposition. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman must know where the responsi- 
bility lies. 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not think the gentleman from New York 
is misapprehending my inquiry; but it is a little discouraging 
for Congress to try to assist the foreign service by providing 
permanent homes for our representatives abroad and then 
have a whole year elapse without the Department of State even 
taking title to the property that we have authorized them to 
acquire, 

Mr. HUSTED. The commitee might be interested in having 
me read a statement by Mr. Carr, of the State Department: 

That gift has been accepted by the President, and Mr. Morgan has 
received a letter of thanks. Since that time the lawyers have been 
endeavoring to make a legal transfer of the property te the United 
States Government. Under the British law the transfer can not be 
made in simple form, but, as I understand it, has to be made to trustees 
or to some individual. The last proposal of the lawyers was that it be 
transferred to the American ambassador and the American consul 
general im London as trustees. However, the transfer has not as yet 
been perfected, but I think it will be in a very short time. There are 
also some complications or details about adjusting our legal require- 
nents to the British requirements in respect to some other matters, 
but we will get title to it shortly, and a sound title. 

Now, I had assumed that the delay in this matter is the 
usual unbusinesslike delay which you naturally expect in diplo- 
matie negotiations, 

Mr. ROGERS. I hoped at the time this authorization was 
granted a year ago that the title would very promptly be trans- 
ferred to the United States. I have heard that the donor him- 
self is exceedingly disturbed at the delay which has resulted. 
I had hoped further that the gentleman in this bill this year 
would be able to find that the title to the property had been 
accepted, and hence be able to recommend the requisite ap- 
propriation which he justly says will be necessary for actual 
occupancy by the ambassador, 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman understands that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations acts only on estimates? 

Mr. ROGERS. I uaderstand that. Congress has done all that 
it could, and it did it promptly and completely. Now, it seems 
to me that when we have done all that we can and when the 
iuitter has become an executive matter, it is discouraging not 
to have this appropriation acted upon by the State Department 
for a whole year, ‘ 

Mr. FISH, Will the gentleman answer me a question? Who 
is responsible for taking over the building, remodeling it, and 
putting it in order? : 

Mr. HUSTED. The State Department. 

Mr. FISH. What individual, or what branch? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not know; anybody whom the Secretary 
of State assigns to it. 

Mr. FISH. ‘The gentleman does not know whether that task 
has been assigned? 

Mr. HUSTED. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. ROGERS. One other question: A year ago in the bill for 
1922 an appropriation was authorized of $150,000 for the pur- 
( hase of an embassy at Paris. I notice that in this year’s hear- 
ks It was brought out that that $150,000 has been found to 
he entirely inadequate. I recall very well the sentiment of the 
House when the appropriation of $150,000 was authorized. I 
think it went through the House unanimously. I wondered if 
the gentleman from New York would look with favor on an 
iiendment in the proper place which would give the additional 
Sul necessary to make the prior appropriation a workable thing? 

Mr. HUSTED. I would not want to give a definite answer 
Without taking it up with the subcommittee and the whole Com- 
littee on Appropriations, 

Mr. ROGERS. I wish the gentleman would consider it be- 
fore the bill is ready for amendment. 

Mr. HUSTED, Now, Mr. Chairman, I find that my time is 
Pussing rapidly and I have consumed more time than I antici- 
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pated. I will take up the item for the enforcement of national 
prohibition. 

The Department of Justice asked for a direct appropriation 
of $150,000 for clerks and expert assistants in the enforcement 
of national prohibition. They omitted from the bill the allo- 
cation of $200,000 for legal assistants in the enforcement of 
prohibition. After very careful consideration the committee 
decided to restore the allocation of $200,000 for assistants 
and make an allocation, not a direct appropriation, of $150,000 
for clerk hire. That disposal of the matter seemed to meet 
with the favor of all interested, and I think is a happy solu- 
tion of it, because I believe the direct appropriation ef $150,000 
was not necessary. It simply gave the department $150,000 for 
clerical hire more than was actually needed. 

They have gotten along with the money from the regular 
appropriation for clerk hire heretofore, and they can get along 
with it just as well during the next fiscal year as at the present 
time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. On page 30 of the bill I find an item of $150,000 
and on page 39 of $200,000. Does the bill appropriate in all 
$350,000 for the enforcement of the national prohibition act? 

Mr. HUSTED. It does not appropriate a cent. It simply 
allocates from other appropriations certain amounts to be set 
aside and used for that purpose. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, the bill provides that of the 
general appropriation for the department $350,000 may be used 
for prohibition enforcement? 

Mr. HUSTED. That is it exactly. They are not compelled to 
use it, but they may use $200,000 for legal assistants to help 
district attorneys enforce the prohibition iaw, and they may use 
$150,000 for clerk hire for that specific purpose. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman has no reason to believe that they 
will not use it. 

Mr. HUSTED. I have no advices about the matter. 

Mr. BLANTON, Does the gentleman from Maryland approve 
of that? 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, the next item is for the detec- 
tion and prosecution of crime. We have increased the amount 
of the current appropriation $250,000, making the total appro- 
priation $2,250,000. In 1921 that appropriation was $2,400,000. 
It was cut down to $2,000,000 in last year’s bill, but there are 
to-day over 6,000 investigations which the Department of Justice 
is unable to make through lack of funds. This increase of 
$250,000 is made because of the apparent inadequacy of the 
appropriation for the current year. As a matter of fact, the 
amount of crime in the country is vastly greater to-day than it 
was in 1921, when $2,400,000 was barely sufficient, so that in 
giving them $2,250,000 I think no one need fear that we have 
exceeded a reasonable amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would inform the gentleman 
that he has consumed one hour. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I notice that provision is made for books for the 
law library. 

Mr. HUSTED. Would not the gentleman just as leave go into 
that under the five-minute rule, because that goes into minutizze 
which I am not carrying in my mind, and I should be glad to 
give him the information when we consider the bill under the 
five-minute rule. 

Mr. FESS. I simply wanted to ask whether we get the de- 
cisions from the Supreme Court—whether we are on the mailing 
list? 

Mr. HUSTED. We are for a certain number, but not for all. 
I want to say a word about the Court of Claims, and to say 
what I have to say in the spirit of compliment. The Court of 
Claims is one of the most important courts in the United States 
to-day. It handles every variety of case which may possibly 
arise between a sovereign and a subject growing out of con- 
tract. It also handles a vast amount of cases under the Dent 
law and such other cases as are submitted to it by the Con- 
gress. This is a very busy court, and yet it is running at a 
minimum of expense. Its calendar is right up to the minute. 
There are now pending before the Court of Claims 700 cases 
involving $325,000,000, and there are war claims estimated to 
amount to between two and three billion dollars which will 
come to the Court of Claims. There are $300,000,000 worth of 
war claims alone there now. The court is doing a very wonder- 
ful work, and I am very glad of the opportunity to commend it 
for its diligence and its economy. While it is doing this vastly 
increased amount of work and doing it on time, it has not 
asked for any more money. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Agreeing with the gentleman as to 
what he says about the Court of Claims, has the gentleman 
found that the Federal courts ordinarily work with as much 
diligence? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not want to say anything in criticism 
of the other courts at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like to know whether the 
gentleman has any opinion on that subject. 

Mr. HUSTED. I simply wanted to say something in com- 
mendation of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I quite agree with the gentleman 
as to that, but I wanted to get the other matter discussed to 
an extent, if the gentleman is in a position to do it. 

Mr. HUSTED. I might say to the gentleman that this is an 
appropriation committee, and I am here to furnish facts and not 
opinions, but I did want te go out of my way a little bit to say 
something for the Court of Claims. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman is such a very able 
and experienced lawyer and can take such very wide and careful 
survey of matters that any information he might furnish us 
would prove of value. 

Mr. HUSTED. I deeply appreciate what the gentleman says, 
but prefer not to give an opinion on a subject on which I do not 
feel sufficiently informed. Mr. Chairman, another very im- 
portant item is the item for assistants to the Attorney General 
and to the United States district attorneys. These men carry 
on chiefly the cases which have been pressed upon the Gov- 
ernment as a result of war. Many of them are patent cases. 
The patent cases in actual suit which are handled by these 
assistants amount now to $231,000,000, and the patent cases 
which are to be filed and which will soon result in suits amount 
to $250,000,000 more, or $481,000,000 worth of patent cases 
alone. That does not include the cases where the amounts 
remain yet to be determined. There are 31 attorneys engaged 
in these patent cases. They are not on the statutory roll. They 
are engaged under an agreement with the Attorney General by 
which they can not charge more than $1,000 a month, or $12,000 
in any one year, totally irrespective of the amount done in any 
one month or in any one year, They have to render itemized 
statements every month, they have to show that they have 
actually performed services to the value of $1,000 in order to 
get that amount and proportionately less, but they can not get 
any more than that. Some of these men have incomes from 
their profession of $100,000 a year and upward. They are some 
of the most eminent patent lawyers in the United States. They 
work in their own offices and they do not work here in the 
District. 

Mr. FESS. Some of these cases are such that the best talent 
in the country is employed. Are we as a Government equipped 
to take care of such matters? 

Mr. HUSTED. I am giad to say that we are fully equipped 
to meet anybody at the bar in the trial of these important 
cases involving millions of dollars. We have one patent case 
which involves about $125,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. That sort of a case would employ the best talent 
in America on the other side. The Government is equipped to 
meet it? 

Mr. HUSTED. The Government is equipped to meet it. And 
I want to say this, that I think the fact that these men are 
entering into these arrangements with the Government, whereby 
we get their services for $12,000 a year, is partly due, at least, 
to patriotic considerations. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. They are not connected with the 
Shipping Board, then, are they? 

Mr. HUSTED. They are not. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I was interested in the gentle- 
man’s statement about the amounts involved in patent litiga- 
tion. I do not just understand that. Are these claims against 
our Government or patents had in connection with the war? 

Mr. HUSTED. They are patent-infringement cases. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Did we infringe on the pat- 
ents? 

Mr. HUSTED. ‘That is the claim. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. The ordinary patent litigation 
the Government has nothing to do with? 

Mr. HUSTED. Some are cases of patent infringement and 
some are cases of patent appropriation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman name some 
of the articles on which patents are said to have been in- 
fringed? . 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, I will mention alleged infringement of 
patents on certain types of building construction. They involve 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman | a tremendous amount of money. 


I want to say, as to the penal 
institutions, that we did not get very satisfactory information, 
for the reason that the estimates were made by the wardens at 
the penitentiaries, and they had no good, reliable information, 
or detailed information, here in the Department of Justice. 

They had ample notice to get it, because we had preliminary 
hearings there in January, but they did not have it at the time 
our hearings were held, and we could not get it. But we found 
that the average cost of subsistence was about 30 cents per in- 
mate per day. So, finding it as low as that, I came to the con- 
clusion that the institutions must be reasonably economically 
administered. 

Mr. CLOUSE. The gentleman says that the cost of the 
maintenance of the inmates in the Federal prisons is 30 cents a 
day. 

Mr. HUSTED. The average, running through the year. Of 
course, that is partly due to the fact that we maintain fairly 
large and fairly productive and well-managed farms at these 
institutions. 

Mr. CLOUSE. I was wondering if the gentleman had made 
any investigation with reference to detaining our prisoners, who 
are eonvicted of smaller crimes, in the penitentiaries instead 
of in the jails. Does the gentleman think that the Government 
ought to have four or five institutions, and then detain such 
prisoners as that at $1.17 a day for jail fees throughout the 
country ? 

Mr. HUSTED, That is a matter of legislation that does 
not come within our jurisdiction, and one which we have not 
considered. but it seems to me that the gentleman’s conclusion 
about it is sound and correct. 

I want to say a word in conclusion as to those who served 
on the subcommittee. Two of the members who were originally 
assigned to us did not serve with us. Mr. Ler of Georgia was 
engaged in another subcommittee and could not be with us, and 
Mr. Tayitor of Colorado was unfortunately ill. But we were 
very fortunate in having assigned to our committee Mr. Jonn- 
son of Kentucky, who attended, I think, every session of the 
subcommittee, although he was sick enough half of the time to 
be in bed. [Applause.}] And I want to thank that subcom- 
mittee and every member of it for the splendid support which 
I received from them. They were diligent, they were active, 
and they were in attendance all the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, in the first 
place, I desire to request that I be not interrupted relative to 
matters which may be more appropriately inquired about during 
the discussion of the bill under the five-minute rule. 

As a minority member of the subcommittee I can not but 
congratulate the committee in their efforts, in the main, to 
curtail expenditures. There are, however, some appropriations 
made in the bill which have been made upon sentiment rather 
than out of necessity. There are others which may have been 
increased too largely, and others which, perhaps, have been 
reduced to too great an extent. Those I prefer to take up under 
the five-minute rule, rather than now. At this time I wish to 
discuss more particularly the report made by the committee. | 
do not wish to be understood as entertaining any thought that 
any statement made in the report is not true. Upon the con- 
trary, I find that évery statement made in the report is tech- 
nically true, but calculated to mislead, and I wish to warn 
those who read it against forming opinions which are not 
justified. 

On page 3 of the report we find this language: 

For the Department of State this bill proposes appropriations tota! 
ing $9,448,736.16, which is $7,405.609.93 less than was appropriated 
for the current fiscal year, and $1,137,665 less than the estimates 
for 1923. The appropriations for the current year include $5,000,000 
for payment to Colombia, $1 000 for participation in the inter- 
national exposition at Rio de Janeiro, and $200,000 for the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments, Leaving these appropriations out 
of the calculations, the amount recommended in the accompanying Dill 
is $1,205,609.93 less than the current law. 

It will be noticed that an appropriation made in the pre- 
ceding bill, which now the current law, of $1,000,000 for the 
exposition at Rio de Janeiro has been eliminated and is not 
to be considered in making up the totals of the report. I have 
no criticism as to the elimination of that particular item, bul 
I would be glad to know why similar items have been included 
in the report, unless to suggest unwarranted conclusions. A 
million dollars, I say, was appropriated for the Rio de Janeiro 
exposition. That amount is set aside and not considered in 
the report. « 

The current law also carried for the “ Commission to Peru, 
$15,000. Upon the same theory or principle, why was not that 
$15,000 also eliminated from the report? 

Again, for the “ Arbitration with Peru,” $45,000 was appro- 
priated in the current law and is not carried in this bill, Why 
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is it included in the report, except for the purpose of comparing 
‘he gmeunt apprepriated in this bil with that of the preceeding 
Hill? 
ag there was appropriated in the preceding bill $60,000 
ror the “ Arbitration with Nerway.” If the $1,000,000 for the 
Rio de Janeiro exposition is set aside and not considered in 
the report, why should not the $60,000 for the “ Arbitration with 
Norway” also be eliminated from this report and not con- 
sidered ? 

ioe in the preceding bill, payment to Anna Gayle White 
of $4,500 was authorized. Anna Gayle White has been settled 
with. She has received her $4,500. Yet that amount, while it 
is carried in this report for the purpose of running up the totals, 
should be eliminated from this report upon exactly the same 
principle as the $1,000,000 for the exposition at Rio de Janeiro 
was eliminated. at 

Again, we find that payment was made to Mary A. Higgins 
to the amount of $4,000. Mary A. Higgins has been paid, and 
hecause we do not pay her again the item is carried in the 
report, whereas it should be eliminated just as the appropria- 
tion for Rio de Janeiro was. 

Next we have an item of $2,258.30 for the relief of Stewart 
& Corbin. They have been paid. That amount should have 
been eliminated just exactly as was the appropriation for the 


Rio de Janeiro exposition, and not carried in the report so as | 


to swell one of the totals. 

Then, in the preceding bill, there is an appropriation of 
$481,000 for “buildings and grounds for our embassies and 
legations.” All of that $481,000 has been spent except $14,435, 
making $466,565 actually spent. Now, why should that $466,565 
be carried in this report, except for the purpose of swelling a 
total, when all of the original amount except $14,435 has long 
ago been spent? Why should not that $466,565 also be elimi- 
nated just as was the $1,000,000 appropriated for the exposition 
at Rie de Janeiro? 

Then there is the “ Boundary Commission between the United 
States and Canada.” For the current year $36,500 was appro- 
priated in the preceding bill. This bill gives $30,000, making a 
saving of $6,500. But that is no real saving. The $36,500 was 
not needed, just as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hustep] 
said, hecause thé field work is virtually completed. Nothing 
more is now needed except for office work. Therefore that is 
not a real cutting of appropriations because of a disposition to 
economize. It is a eut only beeause there is no necessity for 
the work, and it is se conceded. 

Next, we have in the report a reference to an item for the 
relief of the widow of Joseph B. Akin of $1,095. The widow of 
Joseph B. Akin has been paid. Yet this amount of $1,095 is 
carried in the report to swell a total, while that, too, should 
have been eliminated just as was the million dollars for the Rio 
de Janeiro exposition. 

Then, in the preceding bill there was an appropriation of 
$50.000 for the purnese of “ prosecuting the suits affecting oil 
lands,” notwithstanding that these suits have been withdrawn. 
That amount should be eliminated from this report, just exactly 
as the $1,000,000 was eliminated for the Rie de Janeiro expo- 


sition, 


Then we have in the report an item of $5,000 for the suits | 


which have been set aside relative to the Five Civilized Tribes. 
That, too, should not be in this report. Yet it serves to swell a 
tetal, 

Then, in the repert there is another $5,000 appropriation for 
the Pacific Railroad suits, which have been dismissed. That 
$5.000 is used in the report to swell a total in order to make it 
appear that this bill appropriates less than the preceding bill 
does, 

Those figures that I have just read amount to $641,418. But 
that is not all. There is carried in the report as a saving an 
item of $1,500 for.“ rent of buildings.” The building is not 
heing rented, There is no excuse for another $1,500 to be spent: 
yet the item is earried in the report and serves the purpose of 


swelling a total in order to show that the appropriations this | 
| mittee gave them $37,000. There they did save $3,000, but only 
| $83.000. Still they claim the difference between $37,000, which 


year are much less than they were last year. 

Then, under the caption of “ Chargé d’affaires ad interim,” 
the appropriation for the current year is $58,000. The depart- 
ment recommended only $50,000 and the bill allows $50,000. 
The department recognizes that, because of changed conditions, 
they could get along with $8,000 less than last year; but the 
committee in its repert uses that $8,000 reduction as a cut, 
when, if they had spent it, it would have been wasted. As I 
said. on account of changed conditions, the department did not 
usk for it, and said there was no use for it. 

In the item, “ Passport control act,” the eurrent law called 
for $600,000; but, because of changed conditions, again the De- 
partment of State said that $425,000 was sufficient. This bill 
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carries, not the recommendation of the department, but instead 
$350,000; and they claim, in order to swell a total, that they 
should have the benefit of the difference between $350,000 and 
$600,000 imstead of using the difference between $350,000 and 
$425,000, which is $75,000, and not $250,000, as used in the re- 
port. Therefore they bave in their report used the amount 
$175,000, and that serves to swell a total and to unduly magnify 
the difference between the present bill and the preceding one. 

Then, under the caption ef “ Salaries while being instructed 
for Diplomatie and Censular Service” for the current year, we 
have $90,000. This year, because of changed conditions, the 
department recommends $65,000; but, in making up the report, 
they have made the deductien from the $90,000 instexrd of from 
the $65,000, which makes a difference of $15,000. 

Under the item of “ Transportation of diplomatic and consu- 
lar officers ” the current law is $370,000. On account of chanved 
conditions the department asked for only $300,000. The present 
bill allows $275,000 ; but, in order again to make the difference be- 
tween these two bills appear large, $275,000 has been subtracted 
from $370,000 instead of from the $300,000. That again makes 
a difference of $70,000 in swelling a total. 

Under the caption of “International Joint Commission to 
Great Britain,” the current law provides $44,000. The depart- 
ment asked for only $38,000. The present bill grants $38,000, 
Yet the report, claiming a real cut, subtracted the $38,000 from 
the $44,000 of the current law, instead of subtracting it from the 
recommendation of the department. There, again, the total is 
swelled by $6,000. 

Under the caption of “ Interallied Committee for Reeduca- 
tion for War Cripples” we have $6,000 allowed under the cur- 
rent law, but that committee has been discontinued entirely: 
and, because there is no occasion to appropriate this $6,000, 
again they claim a credit, thereby swelling a total in order to 
make the difference between the two bills as big as possible. 

Under “ International trade-mark registration” in the pres- 
ent law there is appropriated $14,100, but the department says 
we need only $9,600. That amount is appropriated in this bill. 
Yet, again, swelling a total, the report has subtracted what the 
department says they ought to have, from last year’s appro- 
priation, thereby making a balance of $4,512, which again swells 
a total. 

The total of the sums which I have just read amounts to 
$286,012, which, added to those upon the preceding page that I 
have just read, make $927,430. 

The report carries the statement that $1,205,609 has been 
saved as between this bill and the preceding one; yet if we 
take the $927,430, that I have just mentioned, from the $1,205,- 
609 we have a difference between the two bills of only $278,179. 
But here comes a very important Anatter. They not only 
eliminated the $1,000,000 which went to the exposition at Rio 
de Janiero—but, as I have just said, the report fails te elimi- 
nate like sums which would reduce the difference to $278.179— 
but they eliminated entirely another item of $5,000.000. 

Under the law we must pay Panama every year $250,000. 
This bill appropriates that $250,000, because that sum must be 
paid annually. But we are bound also by law to pay Colombia 
$5,000,000 every year for five years. The current law appro- 
priated $5,000,000 for Colombia; but not one penny does this 
bill appropriate for the coming year to pay Colombia. We must 
pay it annually, but in this bill the $5,000,000 is elimimated and 
is not considered at all, and this item makes a great difference 
between the two bills. How are we to pay Colombia $5,000,000 
in the next year unless it is appropriated? It can now be ap- 
propriated in no other way than in a deficiency bill. The 
$5,000,000 euts a big figure in the reduction of $7,000,000 and 
more which it is claimed to be the difference between the two 
bills. 

But that is not all. When we reach the Department of 
Justice, under the head of “ Miscellaneous items” the current 
law appropriates $48,000; but, again, on account of changed 
conditions, the department asked for only $40,000. The com- 


they gave, and the $48,000 which they gave last year, when, as 
I said, only $40,000 was asked for this year, the larger amount 
not being asked. 

Then in the current law we have $7,500 for repairs te the 
Court of Claims building. That has been repaired and the 
money spent. No mere money is asked for; nene is needed 
for the purpose at all; yet, in the figures in the repert this 
$7,500 is carried, while it should have been eliminated, just 
as was the $1,000,000 appropriated for the Rio de Janeiro ex- 
position, which is carried for the purpose of. increasing the 
difference between these two bills. 
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Then under the head of “ Supreme Court reports ” the current 


law allows $1,057.50. The department, under changed condi- 
tions, asked for $585. The committee gave the $585 asked for. 
They did not waste money by giving more than was asked; 
but in order to increase an apparent saving they have subtracted 
the $585 from the $1,057 instead of offsetting it against exactly 
the amount which was asked for 

Then we have the Leavenworth, Kans., prison, Last year for 
that we appropriated $818,100. This time the department asked 
for $763,600. The committee gave $756,600. Again the com- 
mittee, with the effect of enlarging the difference between the 
two bills, subtracted the $756,600 from the $818,100 of last year, 
instead of subtracting it from the amount that the department 
asked for. That makes a difference of $54,500 in favor of the 
difference between the two bills. 

Then, for the “ National’ Training School for Boys,” the cur- 
rent law gives $64,036; but the department this time asks for 
only $60,736, and that amount the committee gives. But, again, 
enlarging the difference between the two bills, the amount al- 
lowed is subtracted from the appropriation of last year instead 
of being subtracted from the amount asked for. Consequently, 
no saving has been made; and again the difference between these 
two bills is enlarged by the amount of $3,300. 

Then, under the item of *‘ Miscellaneous expenses,” to be found 
on page 16 of the report, there is $665,000 in the current law. 
And, again, on account of changed conditions, the department 
only asked for $600,000. That amount is appropriated in this 
bill. In making that deduction they do not subtract the amount 
appropriated from the amount estimated for, but they subtract 
from the amount appropriated last year, when the necessities 
were greater, thereby making a difference of $65,000.. The total 
of these last items is $133,772. So, if we also deduct those items, 
which merely seem to be reductions, but which in reality are 
not, then the excess tn this bill for the Department of Justice 
over and above last year’s bill ts $436,832, and not $303,110 as 
stated in the report. 

When the $5,000,000 that should be in this bill for the pay- 
ment of the amount due Colombia is considered, and then take 
into account the items I have mentioned as having been used 
to swell the total relied on to reduce the amount appropriated 
by this bill, the balance will not be $1,205,609 in favor of this 
bill, but instead will far more than four millions against 
the report. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes, 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman can not say that it would be 
five million and some odd dollars greater than the current law, 
assuming that the $5,000,000 payment to Colombia was taken 
out of the current law. The gentleman is taking the $5,000,000 


he 


out twice. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; I am taking it out but 
onee, The report says that the appropriations in this bill for 


the Department ‘of State are $1,205,609 less than current law, 
and that the appropriation herein for the Department of Jus- 
tice is $303,110 more than current law. Therefore this bill is 
only $902,599 less than current law, according to the report. 
But if we deduct the items which should have been eliminated, 
just as was the $1,000,000 for the Rio de Janeiro exposition. 
then the balance would not be as stated in the report: and 
when the $5,000,000 for Colombia is considered, the difference 
would be still more against the accuracy of the report. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another item in the bill for the 
‘Detection and prosecution of crime.” That item is increased 
in this bill $250,000, That may be all right, and I doubt not 


that it is. I am not complaining about it at all: I agree with 
it. sut if we need $250,000 more to prosecute crime, that 
means more prosecution; that means more cases; that means 


more juries; that means more witnesses 

tut the amount for juries has been decreased $50,000 in this 
bill, and the amount for witnesses has been decreased $100,000. 
So, while the amount for the prosecution of crimes is increased 
$250,000, the amount for juries and witnesses is decreased 
$150,000; and the two propositions can not be reconciled in 
netual practice 

In my humble judgment it 
spend the $250,000, or bring in a 


either 
some 


will hea 
deficit 


hecessarv 


for 


not to 
amount to 


meet the decreased amount of appropriation for juries and 
witnesses. 

In the bill there is an item for “ Claims between the United 
States and Great Britain.’ [ regret that neither I nor the 


chairman of the committee can give you any enlightening in- 
formation on the subject This commission, as suggested by 


the chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. Hustep, has been run- 
ning along for years. The committee undertook to ascertain 
the number and amount and nature of the claims. That was 


insisted upon. Let me read to you from the hearings the 
astounding statements made in response to the questions put 
by different members of the committee: 


Tattler—first claim; Tattler—second claim; Argonaut and French: 
David J. Adams; Lord Nelson; Canadienne; Eastry: Lindisfarne: 
King Robert; Yukon Lumber; Hardman; Cadenhead; Great Northern 
Telegraph; Hemming; Coquitlam; Favourite; Wanderer; Kate: 
Newchwang; Sidra; Jessie, Bayard & Pescawha. 

That is the information that this committee has as to the 
claimants, and the nature of their claims, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is there anything as to how old 
the claims are? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not recall, but they are 
all old. Now, can anybody tell me why we should appropriate 
money to a live-for-ever commission to arbitrate claims that 
not only your committee but Congress is denied the right to 
know who the claimants are and the nature of the claims? 

After that list was sent to the committee the request was re- 
newed, but the committee was not given any information con- 
cerning it. Private information came to me and to the chair- 
man of the committee, saying that if more detailed information 
were given it might embarrass the claimants or the attorneys. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As I 
claims only the initials are given. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I did not intend it that way, 
but if only the initials had been given they would have con- 
veyed just as much information as the full name would have 
done. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And it is true that the committee 
could not tell from the testimony who the real claimant was? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The committee to this moment 
does not know anything more about it than does the man in 
the moon. The department declines to tell Congress who the 
claimants are, as well as the nature of the claims. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is public business, and the 
taxpayers are interested in that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The department declines to 
tell upon the assertion that it might embarrass some claimant 
or attorney. If it would embarrass them, so much more tlie 
reason why it should come out and why the Congress shoul 
know why they are appropriating this money. [Applause.| 
One of the items is for “ Kate.” Who is Kate? The arbitra- 
tors concluded to pay Kate, whoever Kate is, and they make 
this note relative to the payment: 

Recommendation of payment of some amount as an act of grace. 


They pay Kate, but they paid her only as an act of grace, anil 
they will not tell the nature of the claim because it might eim- 
barrass the claimant or some attorney in this commission or for 
the claimant. Kate filed seemingly a questionable claim for 
$4.044.75, but as a matter of “grace” they paid her $1,008.05. 
and nobody on this earth except Kate and those whom light on 
this subject might embarrass knows to whom it was paid. Is 
such a thing to be tolerated? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
vield ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
boat? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. We do not know anything abou! 
it. All it says is “ Kate,” and there it stops. They will not 
give us any information, because they say it might embarrass 
somebody. 

There are some other items in this bill which I wish fo dis- 
cuss, but I shall delay their discussion until we reach thew 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rogers). The gentleman from Florid: 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present, The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] Sixty-five Members pres 
ent: not a quorum, The Sergeant at Arms will notify the al- 
sentees, the Doorkeeper will close the doors, and the Clerk will 
eall the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed ( 
answer to their names: 


heard it. in one of the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Yes, 
Is that the name of a woman or 3 


Ansorge Blakeney Briggs Chindblom 
Atkeson Bland, Ind. Brinson Christopherson 
Bankhead Bland, Va. ‘Britten Clark, Fla. 
Beedy Bond Burke - Clarke, N. Y. 
Bixler Bowers Campbell, Pa. Classoa 
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Connolly, Pa. James Mudd Sabath 
Copies. Jefferis, Nebr. | Murphy Sanders, Ind. 
Coughlin Johnson, Miss. Nelson, Me. Sanders, N. Y. 
Crago Johnson, Wash. Newton, Minn. Schall 
Crowther Kahn Nolan Sinnott 
Davis, Minn. Kearns Norton Slemp 
Drewry Kelley, Mich. O’Brien Snell 
Dunn Kendall Oliver Snyder 
Dyer Kennedy Glpp Speaks 
Edmonds Kiess Osborne Sproul 
Elliott Kindred Overstreet Stiness 
Faust Kitchin Puige Strong, Pa. 
Fields Kreider Parker, N. Y. Sullivan 
Fisher Kunz Patterson, Mo. Tague 
Free Lampert Perkins Taylor, Ark. 
Fuller Langley Perlman Taylor, Colo. 
Funk Lazare Petersen Treadway 
Gallivan Leatherwood Porter Upshaw 
Goldsborough Lee, N. ¥. Pringey are 
Gorman London Rainey, Ala. Volk 
Gould Luhring Rainey, Il. Walters 
(ireene, Mass. McArthur Ransley Ward, N. ¥ 
Greene, Vt. McDuffie Reavis Ward, N.C. 
Griffin McKenzie Reber Webster 
Hlammer McLaughlin, Pa. Reed, N. Y. White, Me. 
Hardy, Tex. Magee Rhodes Williams 
Harrison Mansfield Riordan Wilson 
Hawes Merritt Robertson Winslow 
Hays Michaelson - Rosenbloom Wise 
Hersey Mills Rossdale Wood, Ind. 
Hicks” Montoya Rouse Woods, Va. 
Ireland Morin Rucker Wright 
Jacoway Mott Ryan Wyant 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having reswined the 
chair, Mr, Dowrt1, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11065, the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice appropriation bill, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had caused the roll to be called, when 
“75 Members answered to their names, and he handed in a list 
of the absentees. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, by Executive or- 
der signed by President Harding, on Friday, March 31, 1922, the 
Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and 31 chiefs 
and assistant chiefs of divisions in that bureau, including four 
women chiefs, were summarily removed from office and from 
the civil-service rolls. [Applause on the Republican side.] The 
secrecy and air of mystery surrounding the issuance of this 
order and the cause for its issuance is far from creditable to 
those responsible for it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
All of these officials have served the Government for many years. 
‘They had worked their way up by faithful, efficient service, from 
lower positions to responsible positions in the bureau, and so 
far as the public knows and believes no suspicion had ever at- 
tached to the good name or the record of any one of them. On 
the contrary, they enjoyed the confidence and respect of every- 
ohe who knew them. : 

This action in arbitrarily removing from their positions some 
of the most efticient and loyal officials of the bureau is nothing 
short of an outrage, and more especially so on account of the 
manner in which it was done. It is a sop of the rankest kind 
to certain malcontents in the bureau. Never before in the his- 
tory of the civil service has a President taken wholesale action 
of this kind, and it was done without a hearing, without a word 
of warning, and without the slightest opportunity to be heard. 
This action may properly be described as “the shambles” of 
i922. The dismissed officials left their desks on ‘Friday at the 
Close of business, and without a word or an intimation from any 
source that their services were to be dispensed with. They 
were not even aware that anything of the kind was under con- 
sideration, 

While at their homes that evening they were notified by 
special messengers that they were no longer connected with the 
bureau, and the next morning they were humiliated by being 
told that they could not enter the doors of the bureaw until 
atter 10 o'clock, and then they were paced .by watchmen of 
the bureau while they went for their personal belongings. 
Such methods would do credit to the methods employed by the 
(isorganized régime in control im Russia. This action not only 
takes from these officials their jobs and salaries but it deprives 
them of all retirement privileges. Many of them had served a 
ere at number of years and would soon have reached the time 
wien by age and length of service they would have been en- 
ntl ‘d to retire. I dare say that few, if any, of them have been 
‘me to accumulate much savings out of the salaries they have 
been drawing from the Government. And so, after they have 
“iven the best years of their lives to the Government, they are 
how compelled to go into private life and seek positions under 
oe _handicap of having no training or experience in private 
/Usiness. And all this was done by the President without giv- 
is them an opportunity to be heard or without even presenting 
i Single reason for the action taken. 


When these facts are considered and when it is remembered 
that most of them have families, the action taken can not be 
classed otherwise than arbitrary, cruel, and heartless. The 
reason assigned, “for the good of the service,” may mean any- 
thing or nothing. If they were removed for political reasons 
and to give some of “the faithful” a good job, why not have 
been candid enough to frankly say so, and, if this be a fact, why 
remove them altogether from the civil-service rolls? I submit 
that every earmark of this order indicates it was a political 
move to reward those who have powerful political backing be- 
hind them. 

The Evening Star, one of the most reliable papers published in 
Washingtoh, Republican in policy, had this to say in its issue 
of yesterday afternoon concerning the visit of a Republican 
United States Senator from Oklahoma to the White House: 

He came to the White House to discuss patronage with the President, 
and when asked for an expression regarding the recent order bringing 
about the changes in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, fie said 
that he was sure the President had acted wisely and that he had every 
reason for making changes in the manner he did, and that he sincerely 
hoped the President would not stop there. He said he had called the 
President’s attention to more than one case of disloyal Democratic hold- 
overs, and he hoped there would soon be a change of conditions, and 
that loyal and efficient Republicans would be found in all the key posi- 
tions in the Government in Washington. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

If the President wishes to put, as another paper expressed it, 
“Harding Republicans” in civil positions in Washington, he 
muy, of course, do so, but the public may be pardoned for being 
a little skeptical of the claim that efficiency can only be found 
in a “ Harding Republican.” And I presume that this may be 
considered as a notice that all the other Republicans who just 
now seem to constitute a very large and increasing majority of 
their party need not apply for positions. 

But what I protest against is the acceptance by the Presi- 
dent of the ipse dixit of patronage-seeking Members of Con- 
gress, even though he be a United States Senator, that some 
official whose job he wants for one of his political henchmen is 
inefficient or disloyal, and without giving the man thus privately 
assailed an opportunity to be heard or even given notice of the 
accusation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Washington Post, the peculiar and personal organ of the 
President, yesterday morning had a labored article attempting 
to show that this was a move in the interest of efficiency and 
that politics had nothing to do with it. It was stated that Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats had been removed. 

I have made inquiry, and I understand that there were a 
number of Republicans, possibly a majority, among those who 
were dismissed. The very fact that these officials were retained 
by the last administration as chiefs of divisions is conclusive 
proof that a Democratie administration did not play politics in 
the civil service. But it is significant that those Republicans 
had lived here for many years, and they were inactive Republi- 
cans, without powerful political backing behind them. This 
was, no doubt, the head and front of their offending, for I 
assume that their positions were desired by those who were 
active in the ranks. As a matter of fact, it can be said of all 
those dismissed, whether they profess to be Republicans or 
Democrats, that they really had no politics in a voting sense, 
because they have been here for many years and have lost their 
identity as voters in their former homes. This newspaper states 
that other dismissals are to follow in the interest of efficiency. 
Then the writer, thinking, perhaps, that some one might ask 
why the President has waited for 14 months before beginning 
his efficiency program, said that great efficiency had already 
been brought about, and with the ridiculous logic which is 
characteristie of his paper in defending this administration, 
cited the fact that the customs receipts for the month of March 
this year were greater in amount than they were a year ago. 
Until a sound and responsible explanation is offered, the public 
will with good reason believe that this was a purely political 
move, taken without regard to the plain, ordinary rights of 
those affected. 

This fact is emphasized by newspaper publications to the 
effect that prominent Republican Members of Congress recently 
read the riot act to the Shipping Board, demanding that Demo- 
crats be replaced by Republicans and threatening to take the 
matter up on the floor of Congress if this was not done. 

I have not the slightest objection to this administration tak- 
ing the offices if it desires them. They are entitled to fill every 
place which is not of a civil-service nature with a Republican 
if they wish to do so. [Applause.] But what I do insist on is, 
if this be the object and purpose of this action, that the admin- 
istration should deal frankly with the public and not seek to 
cover up its real motive at the expense of the reputation of the 
men who were dismissed. [Applause on the Democratic side.| 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
time. 

If any of them have been guilty of conduct justifying re- 
moval, why was not the public so informed when the order was 
issued ? 

If such facts exist, which every one who knows these gentle- 
men seriously doubts, why were they not made public when the 
order was issued, for its issuance under the circumstances was 
a plain aspersion upon the character and good name of every 
man and woman who was dismissed. The order itself provides 
that those who were entitled by age and length of service to 
retirement shall be retired and not dismissed, which in itself 
shows that there were at least some of those whd were dis- 
missed who were not thought unworthy of being retired upon 
retirement pay. And yet the order in the manner in which it 
was issued, and in the intimations and statements published in 
the newspapers at the time, reflects upon every one of these 
men ‘ind women who have served in the bureau for so long a 
time and with such fidelity and efficiency. 

The civil service law provides a method whereby a civil 
service employee may be removed. If they were incompetent or 
inefficient, which their service and promotion belies, the law 
provides for notice and opportunity to be heard before final 
action. It is utterly inconceivable that the President, in the 
face of the plain letter of the law and the plain dictates of 
justice and fairness to these officials, should have permitted 
himself to be made the instrument of a conspiring element in 
the bureau to bring about the removal of these men and women 
from the bureau. 

The suspicion that politics was the underlying reason for this 
order which so flagrantly violates the civil service law is 
heightened by the fact that the new officials were given new 
titles. Was this an effort to mislead the public into the belief 
that the action was taken because of a reorganization of the 
bureau? It would appear so, because the old positions have not 
been abolished except by slight and unnecessary change of title. 

kiiliciency is not promoted by changing the title of chief clerk 
to that of chief accountant, or by calling the chief of a division 
a superintendent of division, or the custodian of dies, rolls, and 
plates a vault keeper, or by changing the title of foreman of 
plate cleaners to that of technical foreman of plate cleaners, 
and that of storekeeper to that of custodian of supplies. The 
whole thing smacks of a cheap subterfuge which was unworthy 
of the administration. What right did the President have to 
abolish by Executive order positions created by act of Congress 
and create new positions which he can fill without regard to 
civil service? What right has he to destroy the civil-service 
status of these officials by abolishing their offices? If he can do 
this, then no civil-service employee is safe. 

I shall not have time to refer to the individual cases of these 
$1 men and women who were dismissed. I wish I had time to 
take up each individual case, for it would serve to show the 
gross injustice and the indefensible wrong which has been done 
to all of these men and women in arbitrarily dismissing them 
without giving them a moment’s warning or a chance to be 
heard. Six of them are from New York; six from the District 
of Columbia; three from Massachusetts; three from Virginia; 
three from Maryland; two from Pennsylvania; two from Ten- 
nessee; one from Connecticut; one from Michigan; one from 
Arkansas; one from Missouri; and one from Iowa. I have 
known the director, Mr. Wilmeth, ever since I have been in 
Congress. He came here many years ago from Arkansas, and 
by his ability, zeal, and faithful attention to duty worked his 
way up from one of the lowest positions in the Treasury De- 
partment to that of chief clerk, and was finally appointed 
director of this big bureau. He has always enjoyed the respect 
and confidence of those who knew him. He is a Democrat, so 
it is said, and if the President wanted to appoint a Republican 
in his place, that was his right, and I would be one of the last 
to utter a complaint, 

But the President should have been frank enough to say so, 
if this was the reason. On the other hand, if he has been guilty 
of conduct which justified his summary removal from the 
bureau, then those facts should have been given to the public. 
I wonder whether it was the intention first to dismiss the direc- 
tor, with the hope that possibly hereafter some cause might be 
found for such arbitrary action. Mr. Fisher, the assistant 
director, whose politics I do not know, enjoys an equally high 
reputation for integrity and efficiency. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
little more time? 


I can not yield. I have not the 


I will. 
The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 


Can the gentleman give me a 


Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is the gentleman aware that after 
the harm has been done a letter from the President was re- 
ceived this morning by one of the removed officials stating that 
the President regrets that the order should be construed as 4 
reflection on the character and conduct of the officials? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am aware of it, and it only 
emphasizes the outrage of the action in this case. And it may 
also be said that the Secretary of the Treasury is quoted in the 
morning papers as having said that no charges involving tho 
integrity of any of the retired officials had been filed. And ye: 
they were removed under cover of the night and as if they ha:| 
committed some crime against the Government. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not yield. 

I have known Mr. E. H. Ashworth, the custodian of dies, 
rolls, and plates, for many years. He came here from Tennessee 
283 years ago to accept a position with the Government, and 
has given the best years of his life to the service. He is a 
gentleman of the highest character and splendid standing, and 
has proven his efficiency and devotion to duty during all these 
years. On the very day he was dismissed his accounts and 
official conduct had been approved, after having been carefully 
checked up according to law by the annual committee appointed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of taking an 
inventory and investigating the accounts and records in the 
vaults and comparing the record with those kept by the Comp- 
troller of. the Currency. I hold in my hand a copy of the report 
made by that committee, composed of Mr. T. H. Braden, chair. 
man and representing the office of the Secretary, and by Mr 
S. L, Hommedieu, the representative of the Comptroller of tlie 
Currency and the national banks, and Mr. John F. Green, a 
representative of the bureau appointed under the provisious 
of the law to investigate Mr. Ashworth’'s office. It reads as 
follows: 


I yield five minutes. 
The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 


Marcu 31, 1922 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Sir: Pursuant to and in compliance with the instructions of the 
department letter dated the 6th day of January, 1922, your committee 
consisting of Messrs. T. H. Braden, Samuel L’Hommedieu, and John [ 
Green, appointed by said letter to examine the stock contained in the 
vault of the custodian of dies, rolls, and plates at the Bureau of [Mn 
graving and Printing, have the honor to report that the said stock his 
been examined and checked, and your committee submits its report iv 
triplicate herewith. 

Sach and every piece of stock, both engraved and otherwise, has beeva 
examined and checked by your committee and found to correspond to 
the records of the custodian of dies, rolls, and. plates. 

All the stock which had been canceled in the year 1921 was destroyei 
by your committee by causing the same to be melted in the furnaces at 
the navy yard, with the exception of 25 photo negatives, which because 
of their nature were destroyed at the bureau. he destroyed material 
consisted of 16,214 pieces and weighed 147,330 pounds. The total stock 
examined and accounted for was 98,224 pieces. 

Your committee regrets that it found several discrepancies in the 
records of the comptroller’s office, which were corrected in accordance 
with the actual plates found in the vault and made to cenform to the 
records of the custodian. 

Your committee is grateful to both the officials and employees of the 
bureau alike for the many courtesies shown it and for the splendid 
cooperation and aid rendered it while engaged in its duties. 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) T. H. Brapen, Chairman 
Ss. L'HOMMBEDIBEU, 
s JOHN I, Green. 

That report was made to the Secretary of the Treasury at 
4.30 o’clock on March 31, and at 6.45 in the evening of the same 
day the President, in consultation—so the papers tell us—with 
the Attorney General and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
signed an order dismissing Mr. Ashworth for the good of thie 
service. 

The Comptroller of the Currency was with’ President Harding 
when the Executive order was signed. If there was inefficieuc) 
in Mr. Ashworth’s office, it must have developed after he lei! 
work that day, and one of the two men who advised with ‘he 
President for Mr. Ashworth’s dismissal stands convicted by tlc 
report of an administration committee, on which he was rept 
sented, of “discrepancies” in the records of his own office. 
which had to be corrected by Mr. Ashworth’s record. I su!- 
mit that under that report, if the President was honestly seek- 
ing efficiency, he should have dismissed the Comptroller of the 
Currency rather than Mr. Ashworth, the custodian of dies, rol!s, 
and plates. And in doing that he would have simply been re 
moving an appointive officer, a man appointed by him, and 1 
would not have been necessary to violate the plain letter of tic 
civil service law, as was done when Mr. Ashworth and these 
other officials were removed, 

The same may be said of the character and standing of Dr. 
KE. L. Beech, the storekeeper, who also came from Tennessee. 
[Applause.] If the President desired some Republican whos: 
appointment was being pressed by some Senator or Congressmau 
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to all these positions, that is all right; but if this be true, why 

dismiss them from the civil service rolls and deprive them of 

‘ae petirement privileges, for which they would have been 

very shortly eligible? 

\ir. George U. Rose, jr., a native of the city of Washington, 

+.c of the engraving division of the bureau, and a gentleman 

»¢ ‘he highest character and standing, has labored conscien- 

tiously in the bureau for 39 years. He took a firm stand as 

chief of the engraving division @gainst inefficiency and rotten- 

ness and fought the element now in eontrol. Some of these 

very people, openly defying efforts to reform conditions, have 

peer) conspiring to get his scalp, and they have finally succeeded, 

after qa seeret ex parte investigation, and been promoted them- 

ives in the process. 

Why. gentlemen, there were five ex-service men included in 

this dismissal order of the President. 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


en 


Ss 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Please give me five minutes more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I regret very much that I have 
not the time, unless some gentleman who has had time promised 
to him will yield. 

‘ir. BLANTON. Will the gentleman 
of the time he had promised me? 
JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
ised the gentleman any time. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
would be recognized. 
\ir. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield to the gentleman from | 
nuessee five minutes additional. 
‘ivr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The names of these ex-service men 
- Mr, Wilson, who served his country overseas, and who was 
upying the position of chief of the photolithographic sec- | 
ou: Mr, Chappell, a Spanish War veteran, who was chief of | 
» engineering and machine division; Mr. Slattery, a World | 
veteran, chief of the electrolytic section; Mr. Farrell, a 
panish-American War veteran, who was foreman of the build- | 
ind Mr. Chamberlin, foreman of the garage, a Spanish | 
War veteran who is now drawing a small pension on account 
of djisabilities incurred while serving his country during that 

These five war veterans have been suinmmarily and arbi- 
rily dismissed without previous notice or an opportunity to 
w why such action should not be taken, and in the face of 
» reported declaration of the President as to his great ad- | 

ition and his great desire to do justice to ex-service men. 
\pplause.] 
rhe removal of these officials was an outrage on decency, 
It was a blow to administrative discipline. It is a strike at 
covernmental efficiency, It is an under-the-belt, knock-out blow 
at economy and morale. It is a grave injustice. It is an ar- 
bitrury and tyrannical rebuke to censcientious effort without a 
heariug, without a word of warning, without an opportunity to 
be heard in an ex parte proceeding, such as no decent court 
Would sponsor, these officials, who have given up their lives, 
who have sacrificed their blood and sinew, as well as their brain 
skill to the Government, who have sacrificed time that 
thers took for vacation in order to carry on for the Govern- 
teut in war time, have been cut off without a moment’s warn- 
Ins 


give him five minutes 


Mr I did not know that I had} 
[Laughter.] 


I understood the gentleman to say 


rit 


per | 
that I | 


‘T 
A 
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\e reason for their dismissal and that of the other officials 
‘“l not be left to speculation. Man is powerless to clear 
hituself of charges raised by innuendo, and it is not in keeping 
with fairness and fair play te put these men under suspicion 
uuless there is a clear justification for it. 


S 


The same paper, the Evening Star, to which I have heretofore | 


referred, also had this to say: 
(ine 
radical steps taken by the Executive is this: That since the beginnin 
ie war approximately fifty billions in securities have been turned 
y the bureau, including bonds, currency, Treasury notes, internal 
‘une and other stamps, and all paper handled by the office, and that 
ansactions invelved have never been audited. ° 
is suggested that it would be inadvisable to audit them in the 


th 
pre 
“dl, and that while not charging that anything is wrong, it was 


*xplanation, which comes from contidential sources to-day, of the | 


‘nce of and with participation by the officials and employees con- | 
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ae advisable to make a change in personnel while the auditing 
* statement is made that the Government does not indicate that 
is amiss, but that caution admonishes an auditing and account- 
‘oy tinder the strictest conditions and surroundings. 

{t is thought that comment upon this viewpoint may suggest that the 
personnel could have been suspended, without prejudice, during the 
2 diting, without being dismissed, in circumstances which it is claimed 
wil work hardship and are calculated to work injustice. 

so Keen is the feeling in Congress upon the subject, and especially 
in fhe Senate, where the incident is likely to be further commented 
pon that several Republican Senators to-day set on foot anxious in- 
; ne facta tn aie to high sources to be more adequately informed upon 

‘facts in the case. 
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Just how the incumbency of these officials would prevent a bona 
fide audit by an independent bureau of the Government it is 
difficult to understand. But even if this was true, why were 
they not, as suggested, temporarily suspended, without prejudice, 
during the progress of the audit, unless it be that there were 
those who wanted their places and were backed by such power- 
ful political influence as to compel a disregard of their rights? 
And it may be asked, if it is found by the audit that everything 
is correct, how is this egregious wrong done to these faithful 
and honest officials ever to be righted? They have lost not only 
their jobs, the living for themselves and families, but an unwar- 
ranted and unjustified reflection has been cast upon them by 
the unprecedented and ruthless action taken. 

The public should know whether this is the beginning of an 
insidious attack on the civil service. If the civil service laws 
and regulations are to be disregarded and civil service em- 
ployees are to be dismissed without hearing and without even 
an explanation except the very general, indefinite, and mis- 
leading statement that it is “for the good of the civil service,” 
then no civil service employee, high or low, whatever may be 
his record, can feel safe under this administration unless he 
is backed by powerful political support. The Attorney General 
several days ago offered some very severe criticisms of the 
civil service. From his statement we are certainly justified in 
believing that he is hostile to the civil service and that he 
would, if he could have his way, return to the old spoils sys- 
tem of choosing even the minor clerks in his department. The 
newspapers tell us that he was one of two high officials who 
were present and advising with the President when this order 
was signed at 6.45 o’clock on Friday evening. It is singular 
that the head of the Treasury Department, in which this 
bureau is located, and none of his assistants were reported to 
have been present at this conference. Is the country to be left 
to understand that the President indorses the sentiments of 
the Attorney General? Without reference to the merits of the 
civil service, the country is certainly entitled to know, and in 
the interest of ordinary and common decency and simple jus- 
tice these dismissed officials are entitled to know just why 
they have been separated from the service. [Applause.] The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] has introduced a reso- 
lution, which I understand has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, asking that an investigation be made by a 
special committee to be appointed by the Speaker as to just 
what these officials have done and just what were the reasons 
for their dismissal. 

I hope that the majority will be fair enough to these men and 
these women who have served their country so faithfully, and 
to these ex-veterans of the World War and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, to permit that resolution to be reported out and 
adopted, so that the country may know just why this action 
was taken. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLOUSE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. CLOUSE. The gentleman has been speaking of ex- 
service men. I recall a case that occurred over at Nashville, 
Tenn., some three years ago in appointing a postmaster, where 
an ex-service man stood at the top of the list, but an astute 
politician in the person of Charles McCabe was appointed post- 
master. I wonder if the gentleman indorsed Mr. McCabe or the 
ex-service man. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennéssee. 





I want to say to the gentleman 


| that I did not indorse Mr. McCabe, but, on the contrary, I did 


everything in my power, as several gentlemen on this floor 
know, among them the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
JoHNSON], to bring about the appointment of Mr. Webster, the 
ex-service man. [Applause.] I repeatedly urged his appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
South Dakota, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee always believes in clean and efficient government. He 
has made a very fine defense of some of the men who were 
removed from office. 

If it should later develop that any of these men were re- 
moved from office because of neglect of their official duties 
or such grave misconduct as would occasion great financial 
loss, the gentleman from Tennessee would not attack that 
action ? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly I would not. But 
the letter of the President and the statements made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury clearly refute any such sugges- 
tion, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentleman from 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr. Crockett, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills and joint resolution of the following titles: 

H. R. 8815. An act to amend the act of March 1, 1921 (41 
Stat. p. 1202), entitled “An act to authorize certain homestead 
settlers or entrymen who entered the military or naval service 
of the United States during the war with Germany to make 
final proof of their entries” ; 

H. R. 7870. An act for the relief of I. C. Johnson, jr.; 

H. R. 8882. An act to provide for the exchange of certain lands 
of the United States in the Tahoe National Forest, Calif., for 
lands owned by William Kent; 

H. R. 2558. An act for the relief of Richard P. McCullough; 
and : 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution to appoint a commission for 
the exchange of sites for a post-office and courthotse building at 
New York between the Federal Government and the officials of 
the city of New York. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 1945. An act to reimburse the Navajo Timber Oo, of Dela- 
ware for a deposit made to cover the purchase of timber ; 

S. 3083. An act authorizing the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. to construct an elevated railroad siding adjacent to its 
tracks in the city of Washington ; 

S. 288. An act for the relief of John T. Eaton; 

S. 1087. An act for the relief of H. L. McFarlin ; 

S. 2992. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to furnish 
certain information for historical purposes to the adjutants 
general of the several States and the District of Columbia, and 
making an appropriation therefor ; 

S. 584. An act te amend an act entitled “An act to parole 
United States prisoners, and for other purposes,” approved June 
25, 1910, as amended by an act approved January 23, 1913; 

8.3156. An act to change the terms of the district court for 
the northern division of the southern district of Alabama ; and 

S$. 289. An act for the relief of Kate Canniff. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoNGwortH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, during the debate yes- 
terday on the conference report, particularly on the item relat- 
ing to salaries of certain officials of the Shipping Board, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HArrison], in charge of the con- 
ference report on the minority side, stated that so far as he 
knew no salaries had ever been paid te Government officials 
as high as $35,000. I stated at the time that my impression 
was that certain officials of the railroads in the last adminis- 
tration were paid as high, if not higher, salaries. The gentle- 
man from Virginia thought that statement was not accurate. 
I find on investigation that it was entirely accurate. I read 
from the statement of the comptroller of the railroads as to 
the salaries in force on May. 31, 1919. 

The regional director of the eastern region received a salary of 
$50,000. The assistant regional director and the district direc- 
tor of the eastern region each received a salary of $35,000. The 
regional director of the Allegheny region received a salary of 
$50,000. 

The regional director of the Pocahontas region received a 
salary of $40,000. The regional director of the southern region 
received a salary of $40,000. The regional director of the north- 
western region received a salary of $50,000. The regional direc- 
tor of the central western region received a salary of $50,000. 
The regional director of the southwestern region received a sal- 
ay of $50,000. 

In other words, there were nine Government officials a very 
few years ago who were receiving as high or higher salaries 
than those complained of now. I simply state that in order that 
the country may be informed and will understand that the sal- 
aries being paid now are not unprecedented in recent years, 
| Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would if I had the time. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from California |Mr. LINEBERGER]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California. 


1923, 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


ee OOO 


ng 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog. 
nized for 21 minutes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Husrep], as 
usual, has made a very careful and analytical report of the bill. 
I notice, however, on page 25 that for the bringing home of 
criminals—for the actual expenses incurred in bringing home 
criminals from foreign countries, persons charged with crime— 
there is an appropriation of only $2,000. On page 43 of the 
same bill I notice that there is another item at the end of the 
paragraph for penal institutions, line 22, the following: 

Expenses incurr 
for owende for hue aon hae ne enemas re: ate 

I am very sorry, indeed, that there is not at this time any 
probability of expending any part of either of these amounts 
of money in bringing home that arch slacker, Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. The $90,000 item covers very many other 
objects than that mentioned by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. LINEBERGER,. I understand that even though the item 
of $90,000 would cover other items, no part can be expended for 
bringing home Bergdoll inasmuch as he was never committed to 
the Federal prison at Fort Leavenworth. Many Members of 
this House remember that early in the last session the chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee, the Hon. Jurius 
KAHN, introduced a resolution reported to the House on the 
18th of April, 1921, House Resolution 12, which authorized an 


investigation of the escape of this nationally famed slacker, 


whom I trust will soon be apprehended and brought home to 
justice. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The difficulty about bringing 
him home is that you have got to catch him first. 
Mr. LINEBERGDR. I expect to teuch upon that shortly. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I hope the gentleman will. 
Mr. LINEBERGER. Let me read the resolution which I 
shall insert in the Recorp. It is as follows: 


Whereas one Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, recently convicted by Army 
general court-martial as a draft deserter and sentenced to confinement 
for five years in the United States Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Jay, 
N. Y., has escaped from confinement; an 

Whereas charges are made, and there is reason to believe, that a 
plet and conspiracy existed among and between divers and sundry per- 
sons, unknown, to consummate the escape of the said Bergdoll from con- 
finement under his said sentence: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a select committee of five Members of the House be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House to investigate and procure all 
facts relevant to fixing res a for said escape and for the 
failure to recapture the said Bergdoll, and particularly to determine 
whether relatives, friends, cownsel, or attorneys of the said Bergdoll 
participated in a plet or comspiracy to effect or give aid to said escape 
or to prevent recapture; or whether officers, noncommissioned officers, 
or privates of the Army or other persons connected with the Army or 
with the administration of the said disciplinary barracks or any other 
person participated in a plot or conspiracy to effect or give aid to said 
escape or to prevent recapture or were derelict in the performance of 
any duty devolved or devolving upon them which contributed to making 
said escape le or prevented or hindered recapture or made it 
more easy for the said Bergdoll to elude recapture. 

That the committee so appointed may conduct such investigation by 
subcommittee or otherwise, may hold sessions during the recess of the 
House, may employ whatever assistance, either clerical or legal, it may 
deem necessary to aid in conducting said investigation, may administer 
oaths, may summon and compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of papers and documents, may employ a stenographer or 
stenographers to report the same, and have the reports of said hearings 
printed for use. 

That any and all expenses in connection with such inquiry shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House upon vouchers to be ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee and by the Committee on 
Accounts : Provided, The expenses of said investigation shall not exceed 
the sum of $10,000. 

That said committee shall report tts findings to the House at the 
earliest possible date, together with such recommendations as it shall 
deem pertinent and advisable. 


As the House well knows, some of the most distinguished 
Members of the House were appointed on that committee. 
John A. Peters, of Maine, no longer a Member of the House, 
was appointed chairman. Crirton N. McArtuur of Oregon, 
Oscar Lunrine of Indiana, the late lamented and distinguished 
Member of the House, Henry D. Flood of Virginia, and BEN 
JoHNSON of Kentucky. On further investigation we find that 
this committee on the 18th of August last filed a report, No. 354, 
which contains a majority and minority report. 

Upon further investigation we find that that report now lies 
in that shrouded mausoleum of bills, the House Calendar, and 
the Lord only knows when it will come up. There is no ques- 
tion but that the people of this country are very much interested 
in knowing what action this House proposes to take upon the 
recommendations set forth in that report. I find that very defi- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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nite recommendations were made by the majority members 
signing the report. On page 33 I quote as follows: 

rhile th are many who participated in the conspiracy leading to 
Bevedoll’s cocape and the nequittal of those who brought it about, there 
are three who are infinitely more culpable than the rest. Those three 
are General Ansell, Colonel Hunt, and Col. C. C. Creeson. But thus far 
no punishment has been imposed upon le nee | that could not be dis- 
charged by the Bergdoll millions, and counted a mere trifle. 

General Ansell is now out of the Army. He is yy the jurisdic- 
tion of court-martial proceedings, but prevision sho be made against 
his future practice before any of the departments, before any court- 
martial, or in the courts of the District of Columbia or the Nation 
above whose safety and integrity he has placed gold. 

Colonel Hunt, within the next two months after he had participated 
so criminally in the escape of Bergdoll, was heey from major to 
colonel and immediately retired on the pay of $3,600 a year. It be- 
comes a serious question who is to pay this lifelong reward for his 
perfidy. Those whose backs already are burdened with the most onerous 
tax ever imposed must contribute ; and, in addition, more than 4,000,000 
of our soldier boys must, throughout Colonel Hunt’s remaining years, 
contribute to this munificent retirement fund in recognition only of his 
instrumentality in this national tragedy. An outraged Nation has the 
right to demand that Colonel Hunt’s annuity be discontinued. 

Gentlemen of the House, I am not here to discuss the merits 
or the demerits of the recommendations made in this report. I 
simply desire to bring to your attention the fact that certain 
definite recommendations have been made upon the part of the 
majority membership. Referring now to the report of the 
minority membership of that committee, on page 51, I find the 
following: 

The $5,000 retainer paid Ansell & Bailey was payment for legal serv- 
ices and probably had no influence on the part played by Messrs. An- 
sell & Bailey in making possible the treasure hunt which led to the 
eventual escape. 

That is one of the conclusions reached by the minority, which 
would seem at least to not discredit or impugn the motives of 
Ansell so far as his interest in accepting this fee was concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. As I understand it the 
gentleman is simply insisting that this report be brought before 
the House for action at once, as soon as it can be reached, and 
is not.interested in the conclusion as to the guilt or innocence of 
anyone. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman is partially correct, in- 
asmuch as I am not drawing any personal conclusions in the 
matter at all. I am simply quoting from the report itself, and 
trying to impress upon the House the necessity of bringing the 
matter up at the earliest possible moment. Naturally, I desire 
to see justice meted out to everyone guilty in this national 
tragedy of errors, which has well-nigh become a national dis- 
grace. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that I am in hearty accord with him upon that. I be- 
lieve some action ought to be taken looking to a decision of the 
House upon the questions involved. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Yes. 

Mr. MANN. What action could the House take on this re- 
port? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Inexperienced as I am in parliamentary 
matters, it would seem to me that after consideration and de- 
bate of the reports rendered by the majority and the minority 
membership of that comnfittee, it would be proper for this 
House to pass a resolution recommending, if it saw fit, certain 
action on the part of the War Department, with a view to 
carrying out certain recommendations to which it might desire 
to commit itself or of those of one or the other of these reports. 

Mr. MANN. The committee did not report any resolution, 
did it? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The committee has not reported a reso- 
lution, but the majority did make certain recommendations in 
its report, 

Mr, MANN. If a resolution were introduced under the rules, 
would it not have to go to another committee of the House for 
consideration ? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. It would, but it is very unlikely that a 
resolution of any kind whatever will be introduced until the 
report itself is debated upon the floor of the House. I first 
Want to get the report off the shelf, where it has been so peace- 
fully reposing for the past eight months. I hope the gentleman 
from Illinois now understands what I am driving at. 

Mr, MANN. Why does not the gentleman introduce a _ reso- 
lution which he thinks ought to be passed and have it referred 
to the appropriate committee, and see if the committee will re- 
port it out? 
. Mr. LINEBERGER. Because I desire that this report be 
‘rought up on the floor of the House and debated, so that the 
Seana or the demerits of the report may be ascertained by the 

ouse, and I have no doubt that if the majority report is 
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sustained after debate that such a resolution will be introduced 
either by myself or some other Member. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me for taking 
up his time, if we could have the report brought up and have 
somebody talk about it for some time as we do here in general 
debate and it would end there, then there would be nothing that 
the House could do. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. But it is entirely proper for the House 
to pass a subsequent resolution making certain recommenda- 
tions based on the report, as I understand it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman may be correct, though I doubt 
whether the House can pass a resolution which has not been 
introduced without having it referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee for consideration. Such a resolution can be introduced 
by any member. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I do not think the gentleman will ques- 
tion in the least that the people of the ceuntry, the patriotic 
American people who sent 4,500,000 of their sons out to fight 
the battles of this Nation in 1917-18, are very much interested 
in knowing the real facts in this iniquitious Bergdoll matter. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think the country would 
learn the real facts because a few Members talked for four or 
five hours on the report here some afternoon? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. They would be as likely to learn the 
real facts from a discussion of that kind as they are from some 
of the other discussions that I have heard on the floor of this 
House, in which various gentlemen, including the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, have taken part. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes.- 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What does the gentleman think 
of the proposition of introducing a resolution of inquiry asking 
the department or the President to state what steps, if any, have 
been taken by the proper department of the Government? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I am not here to dictate to the House 
I do think this report ought to be brought up here and de- 
bated in the open before the country. The people of the United 
States want action on this thing, and they are not pleased by 
having it set aside on the inactive House Calendar, where it 
will probably never be brought up. What we want is action. 
If the men who fought the battles of this country in the World 
War had spent their time in delaying and further delaying 
matters, the war would never have been won. What we want is 
some action on this matter. 

It has been placed on the House Calendar, and I have no 
desire whatever to lecture or to censure the Members of the 
House or the Speaker of the House or anybody else connected 
with the matter, but what I want ig to see that justice is satis- 
fied. And justice will never be satisfied until this matter is 
gone over from top to bottom. The American people are not 
going to stand for any whitewashing in this matter. If these 
gentlemen are guilty, Congress should make certain recommen- 
dations and publish them to the country, as far as it may be 
possible to do so. If they are not guilty, they should be 
cleared for all time of the charges and the insinuations which 
are carried in the majority report. 

I was very sorry indeed at the time this committee was 
named that there was not at least one ex-service man placed 
upon it. I have never believed, nor do I believe now, in group 
or bloc representation in the House of Representatives, par- 
ticularly so far as ex-soldiers are concerned. 

Every man who is here and who incidentally served his coun- 
try during the time of war has enough of honor in his inner 
consciousness of duty performed, but I do believe, in a vital 
matter of this kind, that the experience and knowledge of some 
ex-service men should have been brought to bear upon the in- 
vestigation. I do not make that statement with a view of 
criticizing any of the gentlemen who formed the committee of 
five. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I understand the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, Mr. KAHN, specifically 
requested several times that an ex-service man be appointed as 
a member of the Bergdoll committee. Does the gentleman know 
any particular reason that made the Speaker of the House so 
insistent in prohibiting any ex-service man being on that com- 
mittee? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I do not. I heard the same thing at the 
time, and Mr. Kann, the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and dean of the California delegation, told me 
personally he would make such a request. However, the 
Speaker saw fit to do otherwise, and was acting entirely within 
his prerogatives in so doing. After he named the committee I 
did not criticize him, nor do I seek to do so at this time. I am 
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sorry that no ex-service man or men were included in the 
Speaker’s nominations for this important committee, 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will. 

Mr. FISH. I remember that the gentleman from California 
[Mr. KAHN] requested that all members be ex-service men, 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Be that as it may, I do not know whether 
or not that would have facilitated the discussion of this report 
after it was rendered. 

I hope, gentlemen, that in the very near future, by some means 
or other, the gentleman in charge of getting this report ento the 
floor of this House will see that it is resurrected from the 
mausoleum where it lies, and that it be brought on the floor of 
this House, and that sufficient time will be given for thorough 
and intelligent debate. And I think that after such debate 
has been had, the gentlemen who are charged, by inference at 
least, will have a chance through their friends and those who 
view the matter from the opposite side of the situation to 
clear their skirts. At least, the American people and the ex- 
service men of the Nation, I assure you, are desirous of having 
this matter thrashed out and thrashed out at the earliest possible 
moment. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the rest of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I insert herewith the report of the 
committee. 

[House Report No. 354, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session.] 
ESCAPDP OF GROVER CLEVELAND BERGDOLL. 

Mr. JoHnson of Kentucky, from the Select Committee to 
Investigate the Escape of Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, submitted 
the following report: 

On the 18th day of April, 1921, the House of Representatives 
adopted House Resolution 12, reading as follows: 

“ Whereas one Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, recently convicted 
by Army general court-martial as a draft deserter and sentenced 
te confinement for five years in the United States disciplinary 
barracks at Fort Jay, N. Y., has escaped from confinement ; and 

“ Whereas charges are made, and there is reason to believe, 
that a plot and conspiracy existed among and between divers 
and sundry persons unknown toe consummate the escape of the 
said Bergdoll from confinement under his said sentence: There- 
fore be it 

“ Resolved, That a select committee of five Members of the 
House be appointed by the Speaker of the House to investigate 
and procure all facts relevant to fixing responsibility for said 
escape and for the failure to recapture the said Bergdoll, and 
particularly to determine whether relatives, friends, counsel, or 
atterneys of the said Bergdoll participated in a plot or con- 
spiracy to effect or give aid to said escape or to prevent re- 
capture; or whether officers, noncommissioned officers, or pri- 
vates of the Army or other persons connected with the Army or 
with the administration of the said disciplinary barracks or any 
other person participated in a plet or conspiracy to effect or 
give aid to said eScape or to prevent recapture or were derelict 
in the performance of any duty devolved or devolving upon them 
which contributed to making said escape possible or prevented 
or hindered recapture or made it more easy for the said Berg- 
doll to elude recapture. 

“That the committee so appointed may conduct such in- 
vestigation by subcommittee or otherwise, may hold sessions 
during the recess of the House, may employ whatever as- 
sistance, either clerical or legal, it may deem necessary to aid in 
conducting said investigation, may administer oaths, may sum- 
mon abd compel the attendance of witnesses and the production 
of papers and documents, may employ a stenographer or stenog- 
raphers to report the same, and have the reports of said hear- 
ings printed for use. 

“That any and all expenses in connection with such inquiry 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House upon 
vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the committee and 
by the Committee on Accounts: Provided, The expenses of said 
investigation shall not exceed the sum of $10,000. 

“The said committee shall report its findings to the House 
at the earliest possible date, together with such recommenda- 
tions as it shal] deem pertinent and advisable.” 

Under that resolution the Speaker appointed the following 
special committee: Messrs. John A. Peters, Maine; Clifton W. 
McArthur, Oregon; Oscar R. Luhring, Indiana; Henry D. 
Flood, Virginia; and Ben Johnson, Kentucky. 

The committee held hearings on April 29, May 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 23, and 24, and again on July 19, 22, 23, and 
25, the latter hearings being for the purpose of inquiring into 
the conduct of Maj. Bruce R. Campbell. From the evidence and 
testimony given in those hearings the following report is made 
by the undersigned, a majority of the committee, to the House 
ot Representatives: 


A very brief statement of the case under investigation is as 
follows: 

Grover C, Bergdoll, now about 28 years of age, was subject 
to the draft made during the recent World War. He evaded the 
draft, became a fugitive as a slacker, and continued such for 
something more than a year and a half. During that time he 
was in the United States, and frequently sent taunting and 
defiant letters to the highest authorities of our Government. 
His residence was in Philadelphia. 

After the armistice was declared young Bergdoll returned to 
Philadelphia ; and, it seems, spent at least a part of his time at 
his residence there. Just prior to January 7, 1920, the author- 
ities received information to the effect that for several weeks 
he had been at one or the other of some four or five residences 
in or near Philadelphia. On the morning of the 7th of Janu- 
ary, 1920, officers went to each of these residences, surrounded 
them, and made search of the several premises. 

When the officers went to the residence owned by Grover C. 
Bergdoll, his mother refused them admittance, although the 
officers had a search warrant with them, and so told her. After 
spending considerable time endeavoring to get into the house, 
one of the officers placed his pistol against the door lock and 
shot it off. When, in this way, they had gained entrance into 
the house they were confronted by Mrs. Bergdoll, who held 
them off with an automatic ristol. However, they managed to 
get that away from her and then proceeded to search the house, 
When every part of the house had been searched and they were 
about to leave without finding Bergdoll, one of the party lifted 
up the top of a small window seat and found Bergdoll concealed 
therein, although it seemed next to impossible for a man of his 
size to get into such small space. 

When Bergdoll had come out of the window box he was hand- 
cuffed to one of the officers, and another of the officers kept the 
key to the handcuffs. In this manner he was transported to 
Governors Island at New York, where the Government had a 
military disciplinary prison in charge of Maj. John B. Hunt. 
In due course of time he was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment for violating the draft laws. 

Under usual circumstances he would have been sent immedi- 
ately to Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to begin serving his term. 
However, under one pretext or another, his being sent to 
Leavenworth was deferred. On May 20, 1920, he was permitted 
to leave the prison at Governors Island, accompanied by a 
guard composed of two sergeants, for the alleged purpose of 
going into the mountains of western Maryland to secure some- 
thing more than $100,000 in gold which he claimed to have 
buried there. When he reached Philadelphia on that pretended 
mission he made his escape, drove through the country in an 
automobile, accompanied by one Ike Stecker, to the Canadian 
line, there abandoned the automobile, and went to Winnipeg, 
Canada. At that place, by false representations, he secured 
passports for himself and Stecker to London, from which place 
they found their way to Paris and thence into Germany, where, 
according to the best information, they still are. 

Shortly after Bergdoll’s incarceration at Governors Island it 
was urged that he was of unsound mind, and therefore should 
be released. However, he was declared to be of sound mind. 

Next, habeas corpus proceedings were instituted for the pur- 
pose of securing his release. The writ of habeas corpus failed 
to bring his release. Having been convicted, and beth the in- 
sanity plea and the habeas corpus proceeding having failed, 
some other means of securing his escape had to be resorted to. 

Until that time D. C. Gibboney, of Philadelphia, was chief 
eounsel for Bergdoll. It is generally conceded that Gibboney. 
was not much of a lawyer, but more of a practical manager for 
better lawyers. It is in evidence, and undisputed, that Gib- 
boney, representing Bergdoll, sought to employ Judge John W. 
Westcott, a very eminent New Jersey lawyer. Westcott denies 
vigorously that he ever accepted the employment, while Gen. 
Samuel Tilden Ansell and his partner, Edward S. Bailey, testi- 
fied emphatically to the contrary. 

It is admitted that Judge Westcott wrote a letter to the Sec- 
retary of War stating that he—Westcott—was “ enormously ” 
interested in Bergdoll’s court-martial trial, and would be glad 
to have the Secretary of War give his personal attention to the 
case. The Secretary of War courteously replied, but said that 
the case had not come to his personal attention, and would not 
unless it reached him through the regular course of business. 

It is also admitted that upon a certain occasion Gibboney 
gave Judge Westcott a $1,000 bill in payment of “a” fee. 
Judge Westcott denied that it was in payment of any fee on 
account of any employment by Bergdoll, stating that it was in 
payment of other employments. 

Mrs. Bergdoll testified that at one time she paid Gibboney 
$10,000 in currency. While she would not state that she ever 
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cave Gibboney a $1,000 bill, she did state that she kept large 
<ums of money in her house, and that upon different occasions 
che had had many $1,000 bills. Putting those circumstances 
together it is possible that the $1,000 bill which Judge West- 
ott received was paid to Gibboney by Mrs. Bergdoll and then 
by Gibboney to Judge Westcott, but not necessarily on account 
of Bergdoll. 

After Bergdoll had finally escaped and had fled the country 
the grand jury was about te meet in Philadelphia for the 
purpose of returning indictments against all those engaged in 
the conspiracy through which Bergdoll eseaped. Either just 
nrior te the meeting of the grand jury or during their sittings 
Tudze Westeott wrote a letter to the Attorney General of the 
United States confidently expressing the opinion that Gibboney 
was as innocent of any part in the conspiracy as an unborn child. 

That letter was forwarded by the Attorney General to the 
district attorney at Philadelphia. Gibboney was not indicted. 

The law firm of Ansell & Bailey was employed in April, 1920, 
by Gibboney to represent Bergdoll in-an effort to have the court- 
iartial eonviction reversed or set aside. 

As already stated, both Ansell and Bailey testified that 
Westcott was counsel, but only in “an advisory capacity,” or 
as “advisor of Mr, Gibboney.” ‘General Ansell fell out with 
Judge Westcott over this question and quit speaking to him 
because of differences in their statements concerning it. But 
their falling out has nothing to do with the real issue in the 
case. Westcott contended for none of Ansell’s fee. He merely 
declined to claim any of the honors (?) accompanying the 
victory won, not through the courts but through the gold- 
hunting expedition. 

ror the purposes of this investigation it is not deemed 
important whether Judge Westcott was a regularly employed 
and paid counsel for Bergdoll, or whether as a friend to 
Gibboney he merely was counseling him, But it can not be 
disputed that he was acting in either one or the other of those 
capacities. Neither is it considered important whether General 
Ansell knew in which of these two capacities Judge Westcott 
was acting, as General Ansell could have made and did make the 
same use of Judge Westcott regardless ef the capacity in which 
he was acting. 

It is interesting to know that General Ansell, until a short time 
before his employment in the Bergdoll case, had been an officer 
in the Regular Army of the United States for about 25 years; 
and that during the war he was the next officer in authority to 
General Crowder, the Judge Advocate General. However, dur- 
ing the war General Crowder was more directly concerned and 
employed in preparing and executing the draft law, thus vir- 
tually leaving General Ansell as the Judge Advocate General. 

At the time above indicated General Ansell resigned from the 
Army and associated himself with the law firm of Ansell & 
Bailey, making a specialty of military law. 

Somebody coneeived the idea of concentrating Gibboney’s 
cunning and energy, Westcott’s influence with the then admihis- 
tration, and Ansell’s standing with the Army officials into one 
general seheme of defense or escape. Each of these three 
agencies—purpesely or unwittingly—was effectively and con- 
certedly at work at the same time on either one or both of these 
two propositions, 

It was known to Gibboney, Westcott, and Ansell that during 





the preceding October and November Mrs. Emma C. Bergdoll, 
the mother of the draft dodger, had, in full compliance with 


law, exchanged $105,000 in currency for that amount in gold 
at the Treasury of the United States, which gold she claims to 
have buried. It must be that the mind of one or more of the 
attorneys just mentioned turned to Mrs. Bergdoll’s alleged 
buried gold, and, upon that story, built the one to which refer- 
ence is made in a letter sent by General Ansell to Adjutant 
General Harris, dated Tuesday, May 11, 1920. That story was 
not used by any of the Bergdoll attorneys, nor did it have any 
semblance of plausibility until General Ansell was employed in 
the case, nor until it had been colored and recolored by his 
fertile imagination. 

It is admitted that General Ansell called upon Adjutant Gen- 
eral Harris in the afternoon of May 11, 1920, and that later that 
alternoon, at his office, dictated a letter to Adjutant General 
Harris relative to the conversation which they had just had 
about Bergdoll’s release. That letter as dictated seems not to 
have been sufficiently strong for General Ansel!l’s purposes. 
Consequently he directed Miss Sisson, his stenographer, not to 
typewrite the letter until the next morning. General Ansell 
that night, at his home, with lead pencil, wrote out another 
letter. Next morning that was typewritten by Miss Sisson, 
signed by General Ansell—not by the firm of Ansell & Bailey— 
and sent te The Adjutant General. 

Miss Sisson, the stenographer, preserved her shorthand notes 
of the letter dictated on the afternoon of May 11, 1920. That 
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letter was not sent. In her testimony before the committee she 
read those notes and reduced them to typewritten copy, reading 
as follows: 

“ May 11, 1920, 

“My Drar GENERAL Harrts: I wish to confirm, in this in- 
formal way, the statement I made to you a few moments ago 
orally in support of the request that I am making of you and 
the Secretary of War. I am counsel for Grover Cleveland Berg- 
doll, a so-called draft deserter, now in imprisonment at Fort 
Jay pending the review of his case by the War Department. 
Bergdoll is represented in Philadelphia by Mr. D. C. Gibboney, 
a gentleman of the highest standing in that city and a lawyer 
of unquestioned probity. Judge Westcott, formerly attorney 
general of New Jersey, and who doubtless is well and favorably 
known to Mr. Baker, is a consulting counsel in the case and 
adviser of Mr. Gibboney. 

“Last Friday Mr. Gibboney, accompanied by Judge Westcott, 
came to my office and conferred with me about a situation con- 
cerning young Bergdoll’s property, which was so strange that 
the truth of it, under normal cireumstances, would hardly justify 
belief. In view of the fact that Mr. Gibboney believes Bergdoll’s 
statement to be true, and in view of the numerous circumstances 
tending to support it, I myself believed it to be credible and such 
as to justify counsel in making of the department this present 
request. 

“This young man has unquestionably inherited a very con- 
siderable property from his father. He has not heretofore de- 
veloped that sense of responsibility required for the care and 
proper use of a large sum of money. I understand that the con- 
trol and influence of his mother have not tended to the develop- 
ment of an adequate sense of responsibility in such matters. I 
am advised also that there have been family difficulties which 
seem to have produced a desire in this young man to get a 
physical control over his property, ungoverned by the other mem- 
bers of the family. 

“The motive for his action was probably complex and not 
easily understood, but I am advised that at different times he 
took two large sums of money in gold coin and placed them in 
large metal containers; one, I am advised, he left with some 
person in western Maryland. This has been recovered. The 
other, Bergdoll states, he took, all alone, and buried it in an 
out-of-the-way place on some mountain side, at a place within a 
day’s railway travel from this city. This sum amounts to 
about $150,000 gold coin. He is quite unable to direct Mr. Gib- 
boney or me how to find it, and, of course. assuming his state- 
ment to be true, it can be found only by him in person. He is 
now thoroughly perturbed with the apprehension that he may 
never recover it and is imtensely anxious to be permitted to go 
with counsel and under guard to find it. He wishes to recover 
it and turn it over to some proper“custodian for safekeeping 
and investment. 

“And such is my request. Upon all the facts before me, it 
seemed entirely reasonable to me, and so it seemed to you. I 
hope and believe it will seem so to the Secretary. I do not 
desire to ask the privilege, but only that which is necessary for 
this man to conserve what is his. There can be no danger of 
escape. The department will, of course, send such guard as it 
sees fit, and all expenses will be borne by us. In addition, 
I shall hold myself, as counsel, responsible for the safe return 
of this prisoner to his place of confinement and that no advan- 
tage will be taken of such leave as is granted other than that 
which is the object of this request. 

“May I ask that this communication, for the time being, will 
be kept within the knowledge of you and the Secretary alone, 
and may I ask you to take it up at your very earliest conveni- 
ence with Mr. Baker and let me know the result? 

“With very kindest regards, I am, 

“Very sincerely yours.” 

The general tenor of the above letter, which was not sent to 
General Harris, sheuld, by all means, be compared with the one 
which was sketched out that night with lead pencil, and which 
was sent the next day to General Harris. The charges made 
were most adroit and clever; were not authorized by other coun- 
sel in the case whose names were used; in some instances were 
not warranted by the facts. 

The letter actually sent reads as follows: 


ANSELL & BAILEY, ATTORNEYS AT LAw, 
Suttres 710-712, Riaes Buitpine, 


Washington, D. C., May 11, 1920. 
My Dear Generar Harris: Please permit me, in compliance 
with your helpful suggestion of a moment ago, to place before 
you in this manner my request, concerning which IT have just 
spoken to you, in behalf of Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, together 
with a brief statement of the reasons therefor. 
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This man, in virtue of his conviction and sentence as a s0- 
called “draft deserter,” is now imprisoned at Fort Jay pending 
the review of his trial by the War Department. I am his 
attorney. His home counsel in Philadelphia is Mr, D. C. Gib- 
boney, of unexcelled repute as a man and a lawyer. Of counsel 
also, in a consulting capacity, is Judge Westcott, of New Jersey, 
whom doubtless the Secretary well knows. These gentlemen 
visited me last Friday and related to me a situation which we 
believe to be true and which impels us to submit this request. 

This young man was reared fatherless under family conditions 
which, even when partially revealed, threw considerable light 
upon conduct of his that, to say the least, is strange if not 
unintelligible. From the father he inherited wealth. Appre- 
hending the family desire to control his share, he at times has 
openly submitted and at others has become secretive of his 
wealth. This latter perhaps is the most influential of the many 
complex motives for his actions in the instance I now speak 
of. In any event, it is now known that he did secrete one large 
sum of money, which was recovered a year or so ago. He now 
declares that he also hid a second large sum, the remainder of 
his fortune ($150,000), in a lonely spot on a mountain side, dis- 
tant about a day’s journey from this city; that he placed the 
gold coin in a metallic container and took it himself, unaccom- 
panied, and hid it in a spot which he alone can identify. Cir- 
cumstances indicate the truth of his statement. 

He is now wrought up with fear and anxiety lest he may 
never recover the money, and accordingly earnestly asks me, 
other counsel joining him, to endeavor to arrange it that he 
may go, under guard and with his counsel, to recover the money 
and place it in safe-keeping, all expense to be borne by us. 

We are requesting no privilege, only the necessary liberty of 
action, under guard. This prisoner has no desire to escape, nor 
could he if he wanted to. Notwithstanding the guard, as his 
counsel I stand responsible for his prompt return to prison, 
without advantage to him other than that involved in the object 
of his request. 

I hope this request nray be granted immediately. It seems 
reasonable and right to me, and also to you, and I hope—and 
doubt not—that it will seem so to the Secretary. 

May I ask prompt action upon this request? May I also ask 
that, if possible, knowledge of the contents of this communica- 
tion, for obvious reasons, be confined to you and the Secretary, 
and, further, that you notify me personally at the first prac- 
ticable moment after you have decided upon this request? 

With kind regards for your many courtesies, I am, 

Sincerely, 
S. T. ANSELL. 

The purpose of these changes is obvious when the two papers 
are compared and the end to be accomplished considered. 

In the first sentence of the letter, which was not sent and 
which afterwards was pruned and put into more seductive form, 
he made the request of both General Harris “and” the Sec- 
retary of War, while the letter which was actually sent used 
this language: 

“Tt seems reasonable and right to me, and also to you, and I 
hope—and doubt not—that it will seem so to the Secretary.” 

If the letter had been sent as first written, it would have 
been necessary that the request go to the Secretary of War. 
The second letter—the one that was sent—merely expressed the 
hope that the request might seem reasonable to the Secretary, 
but omitted the specific request that the matter be referred to 
the Secretary. 

Another sentence in the letter which was not sent reads as 
follows: 

“ Judge Westcott, formerly attorney general of New Jersey, 
and who doubtless is well and favorably known to Mr. Baker, 
is a consulting counsel in the case and adviser of Mr. Gib- 
boney.” 

That sentence was changed to read as follows in the letter 
that was sent: 

“ His home counsel in Philadelphia is Mr. D. C. Gibboney, of 
unexcelled repute as a nran and a lawyer. Of counsel also, in a 
consulting capacity, is Judge Westcott, of New Jersey, whom 
doubtless the Secretary well knows.” 

General Ansell is a man of extraordinary native ability, won- 
derfully improved by training and education. No man better 
knows the exact use of words and their effect than does he. 
The conclusion is irresistible that General Ansell was then 
using with emphasis the name of Judge Westcott to bring in- 
fluence to bear upon the Secretary of War, should the commu- 
nication ever reach him, and just as certainly to bring to bear 
additional influence with General Harris. 

Also, in the letter first dictated, he said that Judge Westcott 
was “adviser of Mr. Gibboney.” That expression or assertion 
is left out of the letter which was sent. Is it possible that 
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General Ansell, even at that time, was giving more or less 
thought, with the view of later dividing responsibility, to the 
attitude of nonemployment which Judge Westcott assumed? 
Westcott admitted that he “advised” with Gibboney, but de- 
nied that he was employed by Bergdoll, and there is no con- 
tradictory proof. 

In the letter which was not sent General Ansell used this 
language: 

“Last Friday Mr. Gibboney, accompanied by Judge Westcott, 
came to my office and conferred with me about a situation con- 
cerning young Bergdoll’s property, which was so strange that 
the truth of it, under normal circumstances, would hardly jus- 
tify belief.” 

Upon consideration by General Ansell that language must 
have appeared too strong. No doubt he was apprehensive that 
that language might raise with General Harris a question as 
to the plausibility of the whole story. In that language Gen- 
eral Ansell stated, in substance, that Gibboney and Westcott 
had conferred with him about a situation which “ would hardly 
justify belief.” So, if the story about which Ansell, Gibboney, 
and Westcott “conferred” would “hardly justify belief,” it 
must be changed, if General Harris was expected to accept and 
act upon it. Then General Ansell’s statement was changed into 
being such a plausible one that all of them—including Ansell— 
believed the story; and, in consequence, were “ impelled” to 
make the request. 

The changed or altered statement reads as follows: 

“These gentlemen visited me last Friday and related to me 
a situation which we believe to be true and which impels us 
to submit this request.” 

When Genera! Ansell dictated the statement that “ would 
hardly justify belief,” that statement being the result of a con- 
ference with Gibboney and Westcott, one must wonder whether 
or not those two gentlemen, or either of them, consented to the 
change from lack of belief to one so certain that they were 
“impelled” by it to ask for Bergdoll’s release. It is a self- 
evident fact—the others not being in Washington—that Ansell 
made the change without consulting the others. -He attributed 
to each of them a “ belief” which, perhaps, neither entertained. 
In the first draft it is not stated that either believed the story, 
but in the second all are represented as believers in it. 

It is interesting to note the reasons assigned by General An- 
sell for the burial of the gold. In the letter not sent he uses 
this language: 

“This young man has unquestionably inherited a very con- 
siderable property from his father. He has not heretofore de- 
veloped that sense of responsibility required for the care and 
proper use of a large sum of money. I understand that the 
control and influence of his mother have not tended to the <e- 
velopment of an adequate sense of responsibility in such matter. 
I am advised also that there have been family difficulties which 
seem to have produced a desire in this young man to get a 
physical control over his property, ungoverned by the other 
members of the family.” 

In the letter actually sent to General Harris, General Ansell 
gave the following as an explanation of the unusual conduct of 

yrover Bergdoll: 

“This young man was reared fatherless under family condi- 
tions which, even when partially revealed, throw considerable 
light upon conduct of his that, to say the least, is strange if not 
unintelligible. From his father he inherited wealth. Appre- 
hending the family desire to control his share, he at times his 
openly submitted and at others has become secretive of his 
wealth. This latter perhaps is the most influential of the many 
complex motives for his action in the instance I now speak of.” 

In the letter not sent, General Ansell speaks of certain vague 
“family difficulties,” which “seem” to have caused Bergdoll 
to desire a physical control of his property. These paragraphs 
clearly illustrate the difficulties, which even the astute mind of 
Ansell could not overcome, in giving adequate and_ sufficient 
explanation of the motives which prompted Bergdoli to bury 
the gold. Some excuse for this conduct had to be given, and the 
labored efforts of Ansell have only tended to make confusion 
worse confounded. 

The letter which was not sent used the language: ‘“ There can 
be no danger of escape.” That was changed in the letter which 
was sent to: “This prisoner has no desire to escape.” That 
change makes the statement stronger to General Harris, and 
also lays the foundation for denial of personal responsibility in 
the future for counsel not attending the expedition. 

It should be noted that General Ansell did not merely express 
the opinion that the “prisoner has no desire to escape.” In- 
stead he made the unqualified statement to that effect. How 
did he know the prisoner had no desire to escape? According 
to his own admissions he then had had no communication with 
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the prisoner relative to the expedition for the buried gold, and 
consequently no direct information upon which to base that 
statement as fact. It may be that the other attorneys who 
consulted with General Ansell about the release to get the 
alleged buried gold agreed to the statement that “there can be 
no danger of escape”; but it is pessible, at least, that they 
would not have approved the statement as fact that Bergdoll 
had ‘no desire to escape.” The former statement, no doubt, 
was based on the then, but afterwards violated, arrangement 
that one of counsel was to accompany the expedition; that the 
prisoner was to be handcuffed ; that a commissioned officer was 
to vo along, and that the guard was to be both ample and prop- 
erly instructed. 

The first proposition accompanied by the foregoing considera- 
tious is quite different from the one that “ the prisoner has no 
desire to eseape,” especially since each and every one of the 
conditions just related were to be utterly disregarded. 

It is going a long way for one of the counsel to make such a 
wide departure from the original statement without having the 
approval of the counsel whose names were used in the communi- 
cation conveying the changed representations. 

In the letter which was sent there is something that does not 
appear in the one which was not sent. That language is this: 

* He (Bergdoll) is now wrought with fear and anxiety lest 
he may not recover the money, and accerdingly earnestly asked 
me (Ansell), other counsel joining him, to endeavor to arrange 
it that he (Bergdoll) may go, under guard and with his coun- 
sel, to recover the money and place it in safekeeping, all ex- 
penses to be borne by us.” 

When it is considered that General Ansell stated that he had 
no communication with Bergdoll after he saw him at Gov- 
ernors Island on April 17, when, according to General Ansell, 
no mention was made of the proposed search for the buried 
gold, was very remarkable, to say the least. 

It will be noticed that General Ansell says in the above 
quotation that Bergdoll earnestly asks him to endeavor to ar- 
range it so that he (Bergdoll) may go, under guard and with 
his counsel, to recover the alleged buried gold. 

If at that time General Ansell had had “no communication ” 
with Bergdoll relative to the matter, how is it possible that 
Bergdoll so “ earnestly” made that request of him? General 
Ansell can not claim that that request was conveyed to him 
through either Gibboney or Westeott, for the reason that he 
himself says in the above-quoted paragraph that the request 
was made by Bergdoll, “other counsel joining him” in the 
request. Nothing of that sort was said in the letter which 
General Ansell dictated to his stenographer immediately after 
he left General Harris on May 11. That must have been an 
afterthought, originating in his own mind and not warranted 
by the statement of either Gibboney or Westcott. 

In both letters—the one which was not sent and the .one 
which was sent—General Ansell stated that he would be respon- 
sible for the return of the prisoner. 

General Ansell in his testimony repeated several times the 
statement that General Harris “ did not expect” him to accom- 
pany Bergdoll on the expedition, but that he did expect some 
one or more of counsel to accompany it. Both General Ansell 
and his partner, Mr. Bailey, testified that the agreed arrange- 
ment was that Mr. Bailey was, at least, to meet the expedition 
at Hagerstown, Md., and accompany it during the remaining 
20 or 25 miles of the proposed journey to the spot where the 
gold was said to be buried. The law firm of Ansell & Bailey 
Was employed by Bergdoll, but General Ansell did not pledge 
the firm to see to it that Bergdoll was returned. Instead, the 
pledge was General Ansell’s personal one. 

It has been admitted by General Ansell and by everybody else 
who testified upon that point that at least one of Bergdoll’s 
attorneys was to accompany the expedition. 

General Ansell himself did not state that he told General 
Harris that he himself would not accompany the expedition. 
He merely expressed the opinion that General Harris “ did not 
expect” him to do so. If General Ansell himself was not to go, 
but counsel was to go, then the question arises: Whom did Gen- 
erul Harris “expect” would go? Neither of General Ansell’s 
letters—the one which was sent nor the one which was not 
Sent—indicates that Westcott was to go. In the letter which 
Wus sent Westcott is referred to as an attorney “in a consult- 
ing capacity,” while in the one which was not sent Westcott was 
referred to as an “advisor of Mr. Gibboney.” In addition, 
Westeott is an old, palsied man, not physically equal to the 
trip outlined by General Ansell. 

‘reneral Ansell himself did not in his testimony make even 
the slightest claim that Westcott was to go. Therefore, accord- 
ins to General Ansell, not attorney except Gibboney or Bailey 
could have been expected to go. General Ansell says he himself 


did not contemplate making the trip; and since he knew that 
Judge Westcott could not, if he would; and, further, since he 
knew two days and two nights before the expedition started 
that his partner, Mr. Bailey, was not going, he was bound to 
know that the only one of counsel who might possibly accom- 
pany the expedition from beginning to end was Mr. Gibboney. 

General Ansell knew several days in advance that the expe- 
dition would start May 20; and he knew that Gibboney himself 
did not contemplate making more than a part, if any, of the 
journey. So there is no escape from the conclusion that Gen- 
eral Ansell knew, at least two days and two nights before the 
journey started, that his pledge made to General Harris in this 
respect was to be violated. 

When General Ansell was on the witness stand the question 
was put to him a number of times, and by different members of 
the committee, to indicate at least one specific act done by him 
looking toward the redemptien of that pledge. To each and 
every one of those questions he was either nonresponsive or 
evasive. To some of them he replied, in substance, that he had 
sought to have Bergdoll recaptured after the escape had been 
accomplished. In other words, all that he specifically claimed 
to have done was to undertake to lock the stable deor after the 
horse had gone. He plead, in extenuation, after Bergdoll had 
escaped, that he offered a reward for his recapture. If he had 
been recaptured and the reward had been claimed, no doubt 
every one of the many who furnished information here and 
there would have claimed all er part of the reward, and liti- 
gation over it would have been interminable, and the day of 
payment far in the future, if at all. Then, it is most probable, 
indeed, that an officer, and not a private citizen, would have 
made the arrest; and an oflicer can not maintain a cause of 
action to enforce the payment of a reward for making an arrest 
which he should have made regardiess of the reward. 

The two letters—the one which was sent and the one which 
was not sent—when taken in connection with all of the other 
happenings in the ease, show that General Ansell was not only 
taking advantage of his long association in the Army with Gen- 
eral Harris, but was actually misleading him into having 
Bergdoll released for the purpose of seeking the alleged hidden 
gold. It also is clear that he undertook to use Judge Westcott 
for the purpose of bringing to bear a political influence upon 
anybody in the then administration who might be needed to make 
sure of the gold-hunt release; which, at last, spelled Bergdoll’s 
escape. Then, when Judge Westcott, in response to General 
Ansell’s urging, had not seen the Secretary of War in person, 
Ansell, still using him, had him write a letter to the Secretary 
of War asking him to take Bergdoll’s case under personal ad- 
visement. 

It was known to General Ansell that Judge Westcott had put 
Woodrow Wilson in nomination for the Presidency of the United 
States, both at Baltimore and four years later at St. Louis, and 
that Westcott was a personal friend of both the President and 
the Secretary of War. Knowing that, he took particular pains 
to inject Westcott’s name into the letter which he wrote General 
Harris; and then, in his presence, had Westcott write a letter 
to the Secretary of War in Bergdoll’s behalf, based upon West- 
ecott’s alleged “ enormous ” interest in the case. 

It was made clear that Westcott’s services as active counsel 
in the case were sought by both Gibboney and the Bergdolils, and 
just as clear that Westcott declined to act in that capacity. 

Since Gibboney, practicing only in the civil courts, and Ansell, 
practicing as an expert in military law, met, it matters little 
which found the other, or how, as both were on a hunt for the 
Bergdoll gold, and each got much of it. 

After the employment of the firm of Ansell & Bailey, both 
Ansell and Bailey visited Governors Island and saw Bergdoll, 
their visits being made at different times. Mr. Bailey returned 
from Governors Island to Washington and reported to General 
Ansell at his residence on the night of the 17th of May, at which 
time it became understood and agreed between them that neither 
was to go upen any part of the expedition. The question nat- 
urally arises that if one or the other of them was to go—and 
Bailey admits that he had agreed to join the expedition at 
Hagerstown, Md.—why was there a change of mind just follow- 
ing Bailey’s return from a visit to Bergdoll to the effect that 
neither was to go at all? And, further, why was not General 
Harris so advised? He was within a stone’s throw of them dur- 
ing these two days and two nights. What happened between 
May 11 and May 17 that did away with the necessity of even 
Bailey’s going? Was information received by either Ansell or 
Bailey at Governors Island, where Bergdoll was confined under 
Colonel Hunt, that the gold was not buried at Hagerstown, or 
that the expedition would not proceed beyond Philadelphia, 
where Mrs. Bergdoll says the gold was buried and at which 
point Bergdoli escaped 7 
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The fact has been established by Treasury officials that Mrs. 
Bergdoll, during October and November, 1920, exchanged 
$105,000 in currency for that amount in gold; and it is conceded 
that she took that gold by automobile from Washington to 
Philadelphia. 

About a month and a half after Mrs. Bergdoll got the $66,000 
in gold, which was the last amount gotten, young Bergdoll was 
arrested in his mother’s house in Philadelphia. Shortly after 
his arrest and his transfer to Governors Island he there com- 
menced telling about having buried two different amounts of 
gold. His mother had gotten two different amounts of gold— 
$45,000 and $60,000—and she has testified that she made two 
different burials of these amounts. She further states that her 
son neither knew that she had gotten gold nor that she had 
buried any. 

It is admitted by Mrs. Bergdoll that young Bergdoll had been 
at her house in Philadelphia quite a little between the time she 
got the gold and the time when he was arrested and taken 
away to Governors Island. It is strikingly strange that he 
should be telling his associates in prison and counsel that he 
had buried two sums of gold, amounting to more than $100,000, 
while, if we believe the mother, she had actually buried the two 
different sums, aggregating approximately the same amount of 
which Bergdoll himself was speaking. 

The conclusion is not an unreasonable one that if Mrs. Berg- 
doll did bury the gold gotten from the Treasury, and did make 
two different burials of it, then young Bergdoll must have 
known of the whole transaction. Otherwise he only imagined 
or dreamed of a condition that exactly coincided with the un- 
disclosed but actual doings of his mother. 

On the 19th of April, 1920, General Ansell prepared a con- 
tract fixing the fee which the firm of Ansell & Bailey was to 
receive as attorneys for Bergdoll. That tentative contract was 
submitted by General Ansell to Mr. Gibboney for his approval ; 
but Mr. Gibboney declined to approve it. Thereafter, on the 
23d day of April, Mr. Gibboney himself, representing Bergdoll 
with carte blanche authority, submitted a counter tentative con- 
tract to General Ansell. 

Under the terms of the first tentative contract, Ansell & 
Bailey, according to the construction put upon it by Mr. Bailey, 
could have received $60,000. Still, according to Mr. Bailey, 
under the tentative counter contract submitted by Mr. Gibboney, 
Ansell & Bailey could have received $55,000. 

General Ansell stated in his testimony that the tentative con- 
tract submitted by Gibboney to him was never executed, not- 
withstanding the fact that he also stated that the terms of that 
tentative counter contract were agreeable to him. Now, the 
question arises: If Gibboney prepared and submitted a paper 
whereby $55,000 was to be paid, and that paper was fully 
acceptable to Ansell, why was it not executed? Gibboney, 
when submitting the counter contract, was personally present 
with Ansell. All that was necessary was for both of them to 
sign it. Something, we know not what, only by surmise, must 
have become understood between those two men upon that oc- 
easion that caused them to abandon the execution of a contract 
agreeable to them both. But it is certain that after that date, 
from all the committee has been able to gather, neither the 
execution of that contract nor any other was ever mentioned 
or pressed by either of the proposed parties to it. General 
Ansell had gone to the trouble to prepare a contract for em- 
ployment, and Gibboney had done the same about a counter 
one; yet, when their minds met in full agreement, all attempts 
to conclude the contract were abandoned by both. 

For all that the committee really knows, General Ansell was 
employed by Gibboney to represent Bergdoll only in the then 
pending litigation between the United States and Bergdoll. 
General Ansell refused to even look at the first papers until he 
had been paid $100, and he refused to have anything to do with 
the case until he had been paid $5,000 more. Yet we find him 
departing from that employment and taking up another impor- 
tant piece of work, that of securing the expedition, without dis- 
closed fee or contract for fee, when the actual work to be done 
by himself and partner, including the visit to Governors Island 
and the agreement to accompany the expedition for many miles 
in a mountainous region, to say nothing of the obligation for 
the prisoner's return, was bigger and more onerous—besides 
being fraught with the danger of questionable ethics—than was 
the original proposition, for which he proposed to charge $60,000. 

The absence of a fee or a contract for one must be significant 
when taken in connection with one whose ever-first thought 
seems to have been given to the payment or securing of a large 
fee. 

The suggestion that Bergdoll’s escape defeated the collection 
of the Ansell fee is fallacious. Bergdoll had nearly a million 
dollars’ worth of property within reach with which to pay fees 
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at any time, either for the preparation of the brief in the mili- 
tary case or for procuring the gold-hunting expedition. Conse- 
+ ros it was not necessary to find the gold in order to get 
the fee. 

Already it has been shown that neither Ansell nor Bailey con- 
templated going with the expedition after Bailey’s return from 
Governors Island, where he saw Bergdoll two days before the 
expedition started. The only remaining attorney who might be 
expected by anybody, even by General Ansell himself, to go upon 
the expedition was Gibboney, and he even failed to accompany 
the expedition from New York to Philadelphia. 

When Bergdoll arrived at the railroad station in North Phila- 
delphia from Governors Island, Gibboney was there to meet him 
with a letter of identification from Colonel Hunt. However, 
Gibboney rede only a few blocks in the automobile with Berg- 
doll and his guards, when he abandoned the party never to join 
it again. 

Mrs. Bergdoll testified that on the next morning after she 
received each of the sums of gold she had her chauffeur to drive 
her away from her residence to a point where she said she 
buried it. The Bergdolls owned a farm about 11 miles out of 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Bergdoll stated that she took the gold in 
her automobile and took along a shovel with which to bury it. 
She stated that when she had reached the spot of burial she sent 
her chauffeur away from the automobile to gather apples, and 
that while he was gathering apples she buried the gold. If that 
be true, the gold was buried on the Bergdoll farm, and it was 
not contemplated that the expedition procured by General Ansell 
was to go beyond Philadelphia. Can it be possible that «an 
ascertainment of the fact that the gold which Mrs. Bergdoll 
had gotten from the Treasury had been buried on the Bergdoll 
farm, not far from Philadelphia, caused all of counsel to re- 
pudiate the pledge that counsel was to accompany the expe- 
dition? 

The fact has been established that when Bergdoll and his 
guard arrived at North Philadelphia, under directions of Mr. 
Gibboney, who held Colonel Hunt’s letter of identification, they 
went to the Bergdoll residence accompanied by “ Judge” Romig 
and Ike Stecher. Stecher is the man who fled with Bergdoll, 
and who now is in Germany with him. The further fact has 
been just as well established that on that very afternoon these 
same parties drove out to the Bergdoll farm and roamed about 
over it, instead of going on to Hagerstown, Md., as represented 
to General Harris by General Ansell would be done. 

In view of the foregoing, how is it possible to hold General 
Anseli blameless? Being 46 years of age, he is just in the prime 
of all of his abundant faculties. He is both able and alert. 
Intellectually he is wonderfully endowed; and having spent 25 
years in the Army, where he had every phase of humankind to 
deal with, we must believe that he was fully equipped to counter 
any attempt at deception upon the part of Bergdoll, Gibboney, 
or the guards. He was far from being such a novice in the 
affairs of the world that Gibboney, Bergdoll, Romig, or the 
guards could have pulled the wool over his eyes and blinded 
him as to the inevitable result of the expedition which he alone 
had procured. Anybody who has seen and heard all of those 
associated, either directly or indirectly, with the plan or min- 
ner of Bergdoll’s escape, not only must recognize General Ansell 
as the master mind of them all, but also as their dominating 
and controlling spirit. He is not the kind of man that will 
merely follow. Upon the other hand, his is the character of 
one who must lead. His ability, his experience, have equipped 
him to lead even the most intelligent of associates. 

Bergdoll’s escape was the direct result of the proposition sub- 
mitted by General Ansell to General Harris. Even if General 
Ansell did not conceive the plan, he presented it and pursue it 
to its accomplishment, The others had exhausted all remedies 
known to them as attorneys practicing in the civil courts. It 
was General Ansell, resourceful and conversant with military 
possibilities, who must have conceived it. 

In fact, Gibboney, Romig, and the Bergdoll family conspiring 
among themselves were unable to bring about the order for 
Bergdoll’s release. Such, of course, was the object of the con- 
spiracy, but in order to successfully accomplish it it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have the active assistance and cooperation 
of Ansell and Bailey and Colonel Hunt. Without the aid of 
these latter Bergdoll could not have left Governors Island, 

When Bergdoll was arrested on January 7, 1920, as already 
said, he was taken, in handcuffs, directly to Governors Island, 
N. Y., and put in charge of Colonel Hunt, commandant of tlie 
military disciplinary barracks at that place. 

While Bergdoll was confined there, Colonel Hunt was several 
times apprised of the dangerous character of Bergdoll and of 
the probability of his attempting to escape. The police author- 
ities at Philadelphia we ""ew Bergdoll’s character as a dan- 
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gerous, reckless fellow. Notwithstanding that advice, Colonel 
Hunt, according to his own testimony, preferred to rely upon a 
board of p-s-y-¢c-h-i-a-t-r-i-s-t-s as to Bergdoll’s character. 
When Bergdoll was arrested on January 7, 1920, after he had 
been a fugitive for more than a year and a half, approximately 
2) guns and pistols were found in the house in which he was 
arrested. One of those guns was a rifle equipped with a Maxim 
silencer. All these weapons were removed from the house by 
Government authorities. However, immediately after his final 
escape from the same house on May 21, 1920, it was discovered 
that the supply had been replenished, as seven shotguns in the 
meanwhile had been brought in. In addition, there was a pistol 
or two and a blackjack in the house. After his escape to the 
Canadian line had been accomplished, and he had abandoned 
his automobile there, a large revolver and a Lueger repeating 
pistol were found in his automobile. These facts bear out the 
Philadelphia police in their opinion that Bergdoll was a dan- 
gerous man and would do violence if the occasion for doing so 
presented itself, the opinion of Colonel Hunt’s board of 
p-s-y-¢-h-i-a-t-r-i-s-t-s to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Colonel Hunt admitted that he disregarded the admonitions 
and warnings as to Bergdoll’s character and his possible es- 
cape; and, instead, relied upon the diagnosis made by his board 
of p-s-y-c-h-i-a-t-r-i-s-t-s. When testifying in his own behalf 
during his court-martial trial, and while referring to the warn- 
ings about Bergdoll, Colonel Hunt said: 

* * * “The weight of those two warnings—the legal obli- 
gation contained in them—was just about the legal obligations 
of a communication from the mayor of Timbuctoo.” (P. 260, 
court-martial trial of Colonel Hunt.) 

One of the warnings given to Colonel Hunt was dated March 
&, 1920, and was signed by William Weigel, colonel, General 
Staff. The communication reads as follows: 

“1, Attention is directed to letter from the department adju- 
tant dated January 20, 1920, addressed to you and relating to 
Grover C. Bergdoll. 

“2. In addition to the precautions: directed in the letter re- 
ferred to above, the department commander directs that at all 
times when Bergdoll leaves the walls of Castle William, he be 
guarded by two armed sentinels. Whenever Bergdoll in his 
present status leaves the island, the commanding general directs 
that he be handcuffed to one sentinel and guarded by another 
sentinel. The dangerous character of this prisoner has been 
reported by the police authorities of Philadelphia, who are in a 
position to know the amount of force’ which is probably neces- 
sury for his restraint, and this direction is made because of 
the information gained from these experienced police officials.” 

Relative to those warnings Colonel Hunt, in his court-martial 
trial, testified as follows: 

“(. I asked you if you considered him a dangerous pris- 
oner?—A, During the time of his trial I had more accurate 
information and was in better position to judge, in my oyrinion, 
of the dangerous character of Bergdoll, of his criminal mind, 
than the judge advocate, than the judge advocate’s office, or 
the judge advocate of the department, or anybody else; I had 
received full information from a careful and, scientific investi- 
gation, conducted by a board of officers, who inquired into 
his sanity. I received information from Major Baker, who was 
my p-S-y-c-h-i-a-t-r-i-s-t, and I regarded jt a's absolutely de- 
pendable. At the time I received these two communications 
I knew all about Bergdoll. I had received the official and 
scientific opinion of an authority in regard to Bergdoll. Those 
letters were worth to me just as much as they were based 
on facts, and they were not based on any facts at all. So far 
= this information was. concerned there wasn’t anything in 
that.” 

That was one of the several instances of his defiance of 
superior authority in Bergdoll’s favor. 

In addition to the court-martial trial with which we are now 
dealing Colonel Hunt was court-martialed three times on the 

; charge of drunkenness. In one of these court-martial proceed- 
: ings he was sentenced to be dismissed from the service. Appeal 
was made to President Taft, who, in his usual good nature, 
- commuted his punishment to that of a reduction of 50 files. 
a Upon one of these three occasions he undertook to anticipate 
and prevent conviction by making a solemn pledge that he 
would not indulge in any intoxicating liquors for a period of 


conveyed to him relative to Bergdoll’s dangerous character, and 
his probable attempts at escape. His contention to that effect 

was based entirely upon the report of the p-s-y-c-h-i-a-t-r-i-s-t-s, 

the actual and patent facts to the contrary notwithtstanding. 
Besides Colonel Hunt was conducting the prison on an “ up- 

lift” policy. He introduced witnesses to prove in effect that 

it was better to trust Bergdoll to the extent that he did well- 

known harmless prisoners than to keep him confined or under 

close surveilance, as he had been instructed to do. 

He resented every suggestion made to him relative to keeping 
a close watch over Bergdoll. His determination to pursue his 
own narrow way about things; his ignoring directions and 
defying instructions from the higher authorities at Washington 
are not short of being criminal; and Bergdoll’s escape is trace- 
able directly to that criminality as one of the several impor- 
tant happenings contributing to that deplorable end. 

Colonel Hunt first endeavored te excuse what, justly, may be 
termed the insufficient guard by claiming that he alone had the 
right to determine how much of a guard should accompany the 
prisoner, and that nobody else had any right even to make sug- 
gestions as to the sufficiency of the guard. Throughout his testi- 
mony in the court-martial trial he constantly exhibited that 
resentment and defiance. 

When that attitude had aroused criticism, he sought shelter 
under the assertion that he did not have a commissioned officer 
who could be spared when the expedition started. 

He said that one commissioned officer was absent on leave 
and that another had just returned from taking some prisoners 
out to Leavenworth and was too fatigued to then go upon this 
expedition, and that in consequence he sent the prisoner out 
accompanied by only two sergeants. 

When he made that statement he must have thought that 
other people would overlook the fact that he himself could 
select the day and the hour when the expedition should start. * 
Therefore he, after a conference with Bergdoll’s counsel and 
some of the convicted conspirators, chose a day when, accord- 
ing to his own statements, he knew he could not comply with 4 
the instructions of his superior officers by sending a commis- i 
sioned officer along. Except that he was acting in defiance of 
instructions and in collusion with the prisoner, his friends, and 
his attorneys, he would have selected a day for the expedition 
when all instructions could have been complied with, including 
the sending of a commissioned officer. 

Bergdoll received surprisingly considerate treatment from i 
Colonel Hunt. A man hamed Speicher slept in the same ceil i 
with Bergdoll. Speicher made many trips to New York during 
that time. There is no doubt that Bergdoll kept in close touch 
with the outside world through Speicher as well as through 
others. , 

Harry Weinberger, the New York lawyer, testified that 
Speicher upon one occasion came to his office and brought a 
note from Bergdoll. About that time Speicher got into some 
trouble and $200 was necessary to get him out of it. That 
amount was paid by Bergdoll through his mother. If Speicher 
was receiving that gift and probably others from Bergdoll, and 
delivering communications to Weinberger, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that he was delivering communications from Bergdoll to 
outsiders and from outsiders to Bergdoll. 

Mrs. Bergdoll testified that she was permitted to place $700 
in the prison at the disposal of her son in order that he might 
purchase knickknacks for his fellow prisoners. 

When O’Hare, one of the sergeants who was to accom- 
pany Bergdoll upon the expedition, was about to start thereon, 
he asked Colonel Hunt for handcuffs, but they were refused. 

While in prison Bergdoll and the other prisoners were clothed 
in prison garb, easily distinguishable, and upon the clothing 
of each was a prison number. Colonel Hunt sent other 
prisoners than Bergdoll to Philadelphia, and he sent them in 
the prison garb, bearing their prison numbers. But when he 
came to send Bergdoll on his buried-gold mission he had the 
prison garb removed, and clad him in the uniform of an hon- 
orable soldier, except there was no cord around the hatband. ‘ 
It is quite easily seen that if Bergdoll had escaped in his prison 
garb, bearing a prison number, many persons would have been 
willing to halt him and bring him to account; but, the fact 
that he was clad in the uniform of a soldier of our country 
threw off suspicion; and, instead of blocking his escape, made 





y 10 years. That promise he failed to keep. it easier, as all respected the uniform of the country. Every 
I, "here can be no better nor more convincing proof of Colonel | direction which looked toward Bergdoll’s safe-keeping was re- 
e Hunt’s defiance of authority and ignoring of instructions than | jected by Hunt, and everything that might facilitate his escape 





is found in his own testimony before his court-martial trial | was done without question or quibble. 













ul on account of the Bergdoll escape. There is some conflict between the testimony of Colonel Hunt 
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ing this conflict it is quite certain that the main instructions 
given to O'Hare by Colonel Hunt were given merely by sub- 
itting to him, and having him read, the official letters from 
Washington. 

It appears that Colonel Hunt called Sergeant O’Hare into his 
office and told him that the expedition would start on the 
morning of the 20th, and that he and another sergeant were 
to constitute the guard; but that as between himself and the 
other sergeant, he, O’Hare, was to be the principal officer. 

Then Colonel Hunt gave the official letters to Sergeant 
©’ Hare and told him to read them. While O'Hare was reading 
the letters Hunt turned to his desk and wrote with pen and ink. 

When O’Hare had finished reading the letters Hunt turned 
to him and asked him if he understood them. O'Hare an- 
swered affirmatively. 

Colonel Hunt never asked O’Hare a single question for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not he correctly understood 
them. He made no effort whatever to learn whether O'Hare 
understood them just as he, himself, did. As a matter of fact, 
O'Hare left Colonel Hunt and went upon the expedition as the 
principal guard, with only his own construction of the letters, 
without having them explained by Colonel Hunt, and without 
ascertaining whether the two of them understood the letters 
alike. 

(Hare testified that when he asked Colonel Hunt to give him 
handcuffs so that Bergdoll might be handcuffed, Hunt replied 
that handcuffs would make Bergdoll “ too conspicious.” 

To test O’Hare’s capacity to correctly understand the letters 
which Colonel Hunt, without explanation, had shown him, he 
was asked to spell the word “conspicuous,” a word used by 
Hunt in talking to O’Hare. He spelled it ** c-o-n-p-i-c-i-o-u-s.” 

The following colloquy during the hearings will clearly show 
O’Hare’s lack of education and his consequent lack of ability to 
properly interpret the letters: 

“Mr. Jonnson. What did you say that Colonel 
about the handcuffs? 

“ Sergeant O'HARE. He said they would be too ‘ conspicuous.’ 

“Mr. Jounson. Too ‘conspicuous ’? 

“ Sergeant O'HARE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Spell that word, please. 

* Sergeant O’HArsg. C-o-n-p-i-c-0-u-s. 

“Mr. JoHnson. The first line of the letter which General An- 
sell wrote to General Harris, and which letter was submitted to 
you by Colonel Hunt on that occasion for you to read, starts out 
this way: ‘Please permit me, in compliance with your helpful 
suggestion.’ What does the word ‘ compliance’ there mean? 

“ Sergeant O’HarrE. To request him to do something. 

“Mr. JoHnson. Tell the committee what you think the word 
‘compliance’ means. 

“ Sergeant O’Hare. To do something. 

“Mr. JouHnson. The second paragraph in the same letter 
starts out this way: ‘This man, by virtue of his conviction and 
sentence as a so-called draft deserter, is now imprisoned at Fort 
Jay, pending the review of his trial by the War Department.’ 

“What does the ‘ virtue’ in that sentence mean? - 

*“ Sergeant O’HArRE. I couldn’t say. 

“Mr. JoHNsSoN. What does the word ‘ pending 
tence mean? 

“ Sergeant O’HArRE. Pending the opening up of the case, wait- 
ing for a new trial. 

“Mr. JoHNnson. The next sentence in the letter reads: ‘I am 
his attorney. His home counsel in Philadelphia is Mr. D. C. 
Gibboney, of unexcelled repute as a man and lawyer.’ What 
does * repute’ mean in that sentence? 

“ Sergeant O'Hare, A man who is honest and a good reputa- 
tion. 

‘Mr. JoHNson. What does ‘ unexcellied ’ mean? 

“ Sergeant O'Hare. Unexcelled? Can't be beat. 

“Mr. Perers. That is right. 

“Mr. Jounson. Spell ‘ unexcelled.’ 

“ Sergeant O'Hare. U-n-e-x-c-e-]-]-e-d. 

“Mr. Jounson. Another sentence in this letter reads: ‘ Of 
counsel also in consulting capacity is Judge Westcott, of New 
Jersey, whom doubtless the Seeretary of State well knows.’ 
What does the word ‘ consulting’ there mean? 

*“ Sergeant O’HARE. To assist. 

“Mr. Jounson. ‘Whom doubtless the Seeretary well knows,’ 
What does the word ‘doubtiess’ mean? 

“ Sergeant O’Harr. Well known. 

‘“Mr. JoHnson. In the next sentence I find the word ‘im- 
pels.” What does that mean? 

“Sergeant O’HARE. Impel is to assist. 

“Mr. JOHNSON. In the next paragraph I find the word ‘ par- 
tially.” What does that mean? 


Hunt said 


, 


in that sen- 
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“Sergeant O'Hare. A kind of helping hand. 

“Mr. JOHNSON. Spell it. 

“Sergeant O'Hare. Partially? 

“Mr. JoHNsoN, Yes. 

“Sergeant O'Hare. I can’t do it. 

“Mr. Jonson. Make an effort at spelling it. 

“Sergeant O'Hare. I can’t do it. I can’t spell it. 

“Mr. Jounson. In the next line I find the word ‘ unintelli- 
gible. What does that mean? 

“Sergeant O'Hare, Don't know anything; don’t know much, 

“Mr. JoHNson. In the next line I find the word ‘ complex.’ 
What does that mean? 

“Sergeant O'Hare. Complex? 

“Mr. JoHNSON. Yes. 

“Sergeant O’HArg. A peculiar case. 

“Mr. Jomnson. In the concluding sentence of General An- 
sell’s letter to General Harris I find the word ‘ obvious.’ What 
does that mean? 

“ Sergeant O'HARE. I don’t know, sir. 

“Mr. JOHNSON. Can you spell it? 

“ Sergeant O'HARE. O-b-i-o-u-s. 

“Mr. JOHNSON. In the same sentence I find the-word ‘ prac- 
ticable. What does that mean? 

“Sergeant O'HARE. Reliable. 

“Mr. JoHNsON. Colonel Hunt, as I just said, has testified 
that he turned these letters over to you that you might read 
them for the purpose of being instructed as to what you were 
to do and where you were to go upon that journey. You now 
state, do you not, that you do not know the meaning of some 
of the words in those letters? 

* Sergeant O’Hare. Yes, sir. When I read a sentence I can 
almost make out what it is, or read a paragraph.” 

It will be noticed by the last question and answer that O’Hare 
admitted that he did not know the meaning of many of the 
words in the letters. According to his own statements, the best 
he can do is “ almost ” make out what it means. 

York, the sergeant who, with O’Hare, constituted the guard, 
admittedly was given no instructions whatever. If anything 
had happened to O’Hare York would have been absolutely 
without any sort of instruction. 

As said, while O’Hare was reading the two letters, Hunt 
was writing a letter in longhand to Gibboney. That letter was 
shown by Hunt to O’Hare, that O’Hare might be able upon 
reaching North Philadelphia to identify Gibboney, by whom the 
letter was to be shown to O’Hare when he reached Philadelphia 
to report to Gibboney. That letter reads as follows: 


FOVERNORS ISLAND, N. Y., May 17, 1920. 
Mr. D. CLARENCE GIBBONEY. 


Sir: This letter is to serve the purpose of your identifica- 
tion in the matter which was arranged in my quarters on 
Governors Island. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN E. Hunt, Major, Infantry. 

When O’Hare, with his prisoner, arrived at the North Phila- 
delphia station, Gibboney went to O’Hare and presented the 
letter which had been written by Hunt, and which O’Hare had 
seen before it was mailed to Gibboney. O’Hare states positively, 
and the above letter and every other circumstance bears him 
out, that when the expedition reached North Philadelphia, 
Gibboney, as Bergdoll’s attorney, was to have control as to 
where the party should go. O’Hare, following his construction 
of the letters, including the one of identification written by 
Hunt, clearly showed that Hunt intended that O’Hare should 
report to Gibboney at Philadelphia, and there receive instruc- 
tions from him as to the rest of the journey, since it is ad- 
mitted by all that O’Hare knew neither the road nor the destina- 
tion. 

Believing, and correctly so, that from that moment Gibboney 
was to control their movements, O’Hare followed Gibboney’s 
instructions and took Bergdoll to his own residence. 

It seems clear that it never was intended that the expedition 
should proceed beyond Philadelphia ; and it is no difficult matter 
to determine who knew in advance that it was not to procee:l 
further. 

Two days and two nights before the expedition started both 
Ansell and Bailey abandoned any intention to go that either 
may have had, as well as any understanding with anyone in 
authority that either of them was to meet the party at Hagers- 
town or anywhere else. Hunt did not direct O’Hare and York, 
the two guards, to compel Bergdoll to go farther than Phila- 
delphia. Instead, he wrote the letter above referred to; showed 
it to O'Hare; then mailed it to Gibboney, and had Gibboney pre- 
sent it at Philadelphia to O’Hure in order, as Colonel. Hunt 
says, that O’Hare might be able to identify Gibboney. 








The question arises: For what purpose was Gibboney to be 
identified by O'Hare? Was it that he might merely make the 
acquaintance of Gibboney; or was it that Gibboney, just as 
O'Hare says, was to tell O'Hare where the party should go? 
That letter was not written as an introduction of Gibboney or 
for any other unimportant matter. It was written with the 
serious and important intent of having O’Hare report to Gib- 
poney for instructions not given by him by Hunt himself. 
There can be no doubt about that. 

Following Gibboney’s directions, the party entered an auto- 
mobile. Scarcely were they seated in the automobile until Gib- 
boney gave directions to proceed to the Bergdoll residence, he 
himself leaving the automobile at a convenient place to go to 
the court room, where Mrs. Bergdoll was then being tried. 

Neither Gibboney, Romig, nor Ike Stecker, all of whom said 
they were going on the journey to Hagerstown, Md., on a mis- 
sion which required them to be out several days, had any bag- 
eaze whatever when they met Bergdoll and the guard at North 
Philadelphia. ’ 

Mrs. Bergdoll, although a millionaire, usually does all of her 
own work, cooking, washing and ironing, and other household 
duties. Notwithstanding this fact, on the day before Bergdoll 
arrived at her residence in Philadelphia she arranged for Mrs. 
Stecker to come to her house on the following day to cook 
dinner. The next day—the day when Bergdoll and the party 
actually arrived at the residence—Mrs. Bergdoll had put part 
of the dinner on the stove to be cooked. Other provisions for 
the dinner were already in the kitchen. Mrs. Bergdoll pur- 
chases her meager supply of groceries from day to day, if not 
from meal to meal, 

On this day there would have been nobody at the house for 
dinner if Bergdoll, O’Hare, and the others were not to be there, 
except Mrs, Bergdoll, her mother, and the gardener. But, in 
addition to those three, there were present for dinner Mrs. 
Stecker, Grover Bergdoll, “Judge” Romig, Ike Stecker, Sergeant 
O'Hare, and Sergeant York. Yet there was ample dinner for 
all nine. Still all those who were helping young Bergdoll, in- 
cluding Ansell and Hunt, disclaim that there was to be a stop 
at Philadelphia. 

It was testified that Gibboney stated that the journey was 
not to be pursued farther than Philadelphia that day because 
the automobile which the party was to use was “ knocking.” 
No immediate steps, if any at all, were taken to repair the car. 

When O'Hare, with his prisoner and the others, arrived at 
the Bergdoll residence nobody was there except Mrs. Bergdoll’s 
mother, Who was more than 80 years of age. 

Bergdoll proposed that they take a ride through the city until 
dinner time, they having reached the Bergdoll house about 10 
o'clock. This they did, returning to the Bergdoll residence 
about 12 o'clock. In the meantime Mrs. Stecker had arrived 
and was preparing dinner—not for three persons, but for nine. 

\fter dinner was over it was proposed not to have the auto- 
mobile repaired, but to take another ride. This also they did; 
and during that ride they visited the Bergdoll farm, 11 miles 
out in the country. What happened there can be only sur- 
mised; but it should be remembered that if Mrs. Bergdoll, or 
Bergdoll himself, ever buried any gold, it must have been on the 
Bergdoll farm. 

After the visit to the Bergdoll farm the party returned to 
the Bergdoll residence in Philadelphia. After ‘supper was over 
there was nothing done by Ike Stecker, the chauffeur, looking 
toward the repair of the car, but, instead, the party took an- 
other ride in the alleged disabled car, during which time they 
Went to a show and to a saloon. 

A bottle or bottles of gin were placed in different parts of 
the Bergdoll home, where any of the party could partake of it 
ut will. It is conceded that all except O’Hare drank some of 
it. This will be mentioned again further along. 

It must be noticed that Gibboney, one of the Bergdoll attor- 
neys, and who had long been a friend and attorney for the 
sergdoll family, was out in town and not at the Bergdoll resi- 
dence, It must also be noted that “ Judge’ Romig, an intimate 
friend and confidential adviser of the family, was within the 
residence with O’Hare, York, and the prisoner. 

It is interesting to.see who Gibboney and Romig are. Gib- 
boney was an attorney at law, with but little knowledge of the 
law. His principal profession or occupation was that of a 
self-styled “uplifter” or reformer. In the latter capacity he 
pretended to be stamping out the liquor traffic and other evils. 
rhe Bergdolls owned a brewery. and some 1,200 or 1,400 
Saloons dispensed their beer. By and by Gibboney, as up- 
lifter and reformer, came to be recognized by the authorities as 
one who, for the sake of peace, should be consulted about the 
issuing of licenses for these and other saloons. His opinions 
relative to issuing licenses to the Bergdoll saloons not only 
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did not cause a rupture between himself and the Bergdolls but 
it brought him and them closer together. He was the man to 
whom Colonel Hunt delivered Bergdoll and the two sergeants, 
York and O’Hare. In addition, Gibboney was the man who 
was on the outside of the Bergdoll residence to observe, while 
“ Judge” Romig was within to report, which he did by tele: 
phone. 

Who is “ Judge” Romig? He was never a licensed attorney. 
He acquired the title of “ judge” because he was a justice of 
the peace, before whom offenders in the Bergdoll saloons were 
tried for minor offenses. His conduct as justice of the peace 
so greatly endeared him to the senior Bergdoll that he, when 
upon his deathbed, asked “‘ Judge” Romig to look after Grover 
when he was gone. From that day until this “ Judge” Romig 
has been a constant visitor at the Bergdoll residence and their 
confidential adviser. It was he who accompanied Mrs. Berg- 
doll and drove her automobile from Philadelphia to Wash- 
ington upon the two occasions when Mrs. Bergdoll got $105,000 
in gold from the Federal Treasury. 

Up to this point it is seen that General Ansell procured the 
release of Bergdoll from Colonel Hunt, and Colonel Hunt 
placed Bergdoll in the hands of Sergeants O’Hare and York: 
and they, by Hunt’s orders, delivered him to Gibboney, and 
Gibboney turned him over to Romig, the foster father, who 
accompanied him to the Bergdoll residence, from which he 
escaped. All that was not accident; it was design. 

General Ansell in his letter to General Harris extolled the 
virtues of Gibboney. Yet when he came to testify he disclosed 
that his information as to Gibboney was acquired after the 
escape and not before. So his statements were made as facts 
when he lacked the necessary information upon which to base 
an opinion as to Gibboney’s real character. If General Ansell 
had said as much to General Harris about Gibboney as he vir- 
tually admitted to the committee, no doubt General Harris 
would have refused under those circumstances what he granted 
under the other unqualified representations. 

Almost immediately after the receipt of the letter sent by 
General Ansell to General Harris on May 11, Hunt, at Governors 
Island, was advised over the telephone by Colonel Penn that 
Bergdoll was to be released. On Sunday, May 16, “ Judge” 
Romig went over to Governors Island. He saw Bergdoll upon 
that occasion. As to whom else he saw and what was said the 
committee is not advised. However, “ Judge” Romig testified 
that upon that occasion Bergdoll spoke to him of the econtem- 
plated expedition to recover the buried gold. According to 
“ Judge”’ Romig’s own testimony he all but flew up into the 
air as soon as Bergdoll mentioned “ gold” to him, and he repri- 
manded Bergdoll for having even mentioned “ gold.” “ Judge” 
Romig had accompanied Mrs. Bergdoll from Philadelphia to 
Washington in her automobile uporw the two occasions when she 
got in the aggregate $105,000 in gold. He helped her to carry 
it from the Treasury Building at Washington into the auto- 
mobile, and in Philadelphia he helped her to carry it from the 
automobile into the Bergdoll residence. But for some unac- 
countable reason he said he would not permit young Bergdoll, 
while at Governors Island, to even mention “ gold.” By refer- 
ence to Romig’s testimony it will be seen that when asked if 
he believed the story of buried gold he stated that he believed 
the gold to be where he had last seen it; that is, in the Berg- 
doll house. It must be concluded that Romig then knew that 
Bergdoll’s release and the expedition were not a hunt for gold, 
but intended for Bergdoll’s escape, and he commenced in time 
to disclainr participation. 

In the natural sequence of things the conduct of O'Hare 
should next be considered; but as the conduct and trial of 
Colonel Hunt are in such close intimacy with Col. C. C. Cresson, 
the judge advocate who prosecuted—or, rather, who was se- 
lected or detailed to prosecute Colonel Hunt—it is deemed best 
that his acts and omissions should be considered at this point 
in the report. 

As ugly as are many phases of this whole matter, none is 
more defenseless than the conduct of Colonel Cresson in his pre- 
tended prosecution of Colonel Hunt. 

To turn those loose who turned Bergdoll loose but adds in- 
sult to injury, and Colonel Cresson was the principal one of 
the instruments through which this latter offense was per- 
petrated. 

The charges upon which Colonel Hunt was tried, as set out 
in the specifications, were: 

“He suffered and permitted the * * * said general pris- 
oner, Bergdoll, to leave said barracks on the date aforesaid not 
properly and suitably guarded and not accompanied by at least 
one of said counsel, in view of said information and warning, in 
that he did send said Bergdoll from said barracks in the cus- 
tody of two noncommissioned officers, namely, Sergts. John 
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O'Hare and Calvin York, Ninth Disciplinary Company, United 
Stutes Army, whom he had detailed as guard over said prisoner 
for and during the journey contemplated by the instructions of 
The Adjutant General aforesaid, and then and there failed to 
instruct said guards, or either of them, to handcuff said prisoner 
or to direct that the said guard be provided with handcuffs for 
that purpose in case of need therefor, and failed and neglected 
to give said guards, or either of them, sufficient and adequate 
instructions as to their journey, the care and safeguard- 
ing of said prisoner, and their course of conduct in charge of 
said prisoner, and otherwise failed properly to instruct said 
guard, and also, in view of said information and warning as to 
said character of said prisoner as aforesaid, failed to send a 
commissioned ofticer with said guard as suggested in the in- 
struetions of The Adjutant General as aforesaid; by reason of 
all of which said carelessness, negligence, failure, and neglect of 
duty in the premises on the part of the said Lieut. Col. (then 
major, Infantry) John F. Hunt, United States Army, retired, 
and commandant as aforesaid, and as a result thereof said 
general prisoner Bergdoll did escape from the custody of said 
guard at Philadelphia, Pa., on or about the 21st day of May, 
1920.” 

Concretely put, Hunt was charged: 

Ist. With not having the prisoner and the guard accompanied 
by at least one of the counsel. 

2d. That he failed te instruct the guard to handcuff Bergdoll, 
or direct that the guard be provided with handcuffs in case of 
need thereof, 

3d. That he failed and neglected to give the guard sufficient 
and adequate instructions as to their journey and safeguard- 
ing of the prisoner. 

4th. That he failed to send a commissioned officer with the 
guard, as directed in the instructions of The Adjutant General. 

5th. That he failed to send Bergdoll out with a suitable guard. 

Colonel Hunt plead “ not guilty ” to each of those five charges ; 
but when testifying in the court-martial trial, and also before 
this committee, he admitted that he did send the prisoner out 
without any of the counsel accompanying the expedition from 
New York to Philadelphia, and the expedition did not proceed 
beyond Philadelphia. The prisoner and the guard were actually 
unattended by any of the counsel during any part of the jour- 
ney. except for the few city blocks while Gibboney was in the 
nutomobile with them, which was just before he turned the 
party over to either Romig or to Bergdoll himself. 

As to the second charge, Colonel Hunt admitted he did not 
instruct the guard either to handcuff the prisoner or to take 
handcuffs along. On the contrary, he forbade both. 

As to the third charge, which relates to instructions, it is not 
claimed by Colonel Hunt that he gave any instructions what- 
ever to York, who was one of the two sergeants in whose charge 
the prisoner was placed. The only other guard was Sergeant 
O'Hare. The lack of instructions to him already has been com- 
mented upon. However, Colonel Hunt claims that he gave 
O'Hare verbal instructions in addition to having him read the 
letters already referred to. Everything that was said and 
done by either of them, and by all others who were connected 
with the unfortunate affair, goes to corroborate O'Hare and to 
discredit Colonel Hunt in this respect. 

As to the fourth charge, Colonel Hunt admits that he did not 
send the commissioned officer, as he was told to do by the higher 
military authorities at Washington. 

The fifth charge is that Colonel Hunt did not send a “ suit- 
able” guard. 

(Hare testified that he is 5 feet 54 inches tall and that he 
weighs 130 pounds. Unquestionably he would have been an un- 
even match in a grapple with Bergdoll, who was a physical 


giant in eomparison. It may be argued that O’Hare had a 
pistol: but what conld he have done with a pistol if Bergdoll 


had seized him for the purpose of taking it away from him? 

It has been clearly demonstrated that he did not have sufii- 
cient education to certainly understand the written instructions. 
One look at him discloses that he is a man far below the average 
in intelligence. 

That he, without sanction or approval, permitted Bergdoll to 
be driven to the Bergdoll farm; that he accompanied Berg- 
doll to a show at night; and then, late at night, permitted Ser- 
geant York to go into a saloon, is conclusive proof that he was 
not a “suitable” guard. That he permitted Bergdoll to get 
out of his sight while in the Bergdoll residence is but a finish- 
ing incident to establish his total inefficiency. 

Sergeant York was the other of the two guards. As said, it 
is admitted by Colonel Hunt himself that he gave no instruc- 
tions to him. Receiving no instructions whatever from Colonel 
Hunt, the charge must be true, as stated in the specifications, 
that he was not properly instructed. Colonel Hunt was not 
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only delinquent in not instructing York but he was such in 
selecting him. He made a great boast that in O’Hare he knew 
he had a sober man. He lays no Gaim to knowing anything of 
the habits of York. As just stated, on the night of the first 
day that the party reached Philadelphia, York went into a 
saloon in the presence of O’Hare, who was York’s immediate 
superior. Next, we find that in the Bergdoll residence a bottle 
of gin just “happened” to be wherever York went about the 
house; and it is not denied that both he and the prisoner drank 
freely of it. 

The eharge in the fifth specifcation, the one with which we 
are now dealing, relates to the “suitableness” of the guard. 
The question well may be asked, “ Who, when made acquainted 
with the facts, will be willing to answer that the guard was 
‘suitable’ for any purpose except for the easy eseape of the 
prisoner?” 

As to the five charges made in the specifications against 
Colonel Hunt, notwithstanding the fact that he plead “ not 
guilty ” to each of them, he specifically admitted three of them 
in his testimony, and the other two were established. Notwith- 
standing his admission of his guilt as to the first specification, 
the court acquitted him. 

Another count in the specifications was that Colonel Hunt 
failed to provide the guard with handcuffs. To that charge he 
also plead “not guilty”; yet upon the witness stand he ad- 
mitted the truth of the charge. In the face of that admission 
the court acquitted him. 

To the third count Colonel Hunt again plead “not guilty”; 
but in his testimony he admitted that he did not send a com- 
missioned officer. Still, as to that count the court again held 
him not guilty. 

The other two counts in the specifications related to in- 
sufficient instructions to the guard and to the suitableness of 
the guard. Those two were established by the proof, but not by 
Hunt’s admissions. 

So all five counts were proven, three of them by Hunt’s ad- 
missions, and yet the court found him “not guilty” on each 
and every one of them. 

There can be no question that Sergeant O’Hare was imposed 
upon by Colonel Hunt. However, there can be no excuse made 
for the opportunity of escape which O’Hare gave Bergdoll. 
O’Hare was guilty of unpardonable negligence during the night 
spent in the Bergdoll residence in that he permitted Sergeant 
York to go upstairs and sleep with a bottle of gin, while he 
remained downstairs and slept in the same room (in another 
bed) with Bergdoll. Unless Bergdoll had had a safer and just 
as certain plan of escape, he either would have‘taken O’Hare’s 
pistol from him while O’Hare was asleep, or he would have 
eovered him with one of his seven shotguns, compelled him to 
hold up his hands and remain silent, and then go away in the 
automobile, possibly taking O’Hare with him and throwing him 
out in the read at such point as might best suit his purposes. 

There can be no defense whatever made for Sergeant York. 
On their arrival at Philadelphia he got out of the automobile 
and went into a saloon. During that night and the next day 
at the Bergdoll residence on several occasions he drank gin, not 
only by himself but with the prisoner. He, too, is just as 
blamable as is O’Hare for letting Bergdoll get out of sight. 
He even did not sleep in the same room with the prisoner. 
Besides, when the telephone bells were ringing—no doubt as a 
signal to Bergdoll that everything was ready—York says he 
went to another floor of the house to get a drink of water, when 
there was water on the floor which he was leaving. 

Lieut. Col. C. C. Cresson, as said, was the judge advocate 
detailed to prosecute Colonel Hunt in the court-martial trial. 

Even before any testimony was introduced, Colonel Cresson 
made the following statement to the court: 

“The Government disclaims, and personally and on behalf 
of the prosecution, any idea of there being anything crooked or 
any collusion on the part of Colonel Hunt in this matter, or that 
any money was used, the only charge in the matter being simply 
neglect of duty and failure to take due precautions in the 
matter.” (P. 7, Hunt’s court-martial trial record.) 

sy that declaration Colonel Cresson gave notice that he would 
not, if he could, prove that he did not furnish a sufficient guard 
if he was bribed not to do so 

In the same way this prosecuting attorney served notice that 
he would not prove, even if he could do so, that Colonel Hunt 
had failed to send a commissioned officer along with the guard 
if he had been paid not to do so. 

The inevitable conclusion is that Bergdoll bought his way out ; 
yet Colonel Cresson, the prosecutor, boldly announced that he 
would not prove that to be the case even if he could. 

That statement by Colonel Cresson clearly shows what a 
shocking mockery the rest of the trial was. 





On pages 16 and 17 of the record of the court-martial trial of 
Hunt it is shown that the defense undertook te prove by General 
Harris that he had inspected the prison on Geverners Island, of 
which Colonel Hunt was commandant, on June 11, following 
May 21, when Bergdell escaped, and that Colonel Cresson ob- 
jected to the testimony, but afterwards withdrew this objection 
and permitted the condition of the prison after the escape to be 
inquired into, all ef which had nething whaterer to do with the 
case, except to avoid the real issues. 

On page 18 of the same record it is shown that the prosecu- 
tion, without objection to the question, permitted General Harris 
to testify relative to an inspection of the prison made by him 
on April 10, 1918, as if the condition of the prison more than 
two years before the eseape of Bergdoll had anything to do 
with his escape. 

Again, that record shows on page 19 that General Harris was 
permitted, without objection on the part of the prosecution, to 
testify as te the cendition of the prison in April, 1919, mere than 
a year before the escape. 

General Harris declined to say that the release of Bergdoll 
to go find the gold was net a precedent. The case he cited as 
precedent was where permission was given a prisoner to go to 
see his dying mother. No instance was cited where a man had 
ever before been permitted to go hunt for any imstrument or for 
gold; gold buried to aid him in avoiding capture, in the first 
place, and to be used toward his escape in the next place. 

Attention is invited te that part of the answer of General 
Harris when he said, “ It is net infrequent—it is net a commen 
occurrence to give consent for a man to go to his house to re- 
cover some effects or papers, particularly papers, but they are 
always sent under guard.” In that sentence we have General 
Harris saying, first, that it is “ net infrequent,” and next, “ it 
is not a common occurrence.” So, no precedent for the Bergdoll 
release could be found. 

It is to be taken as granted that the permission which was 
referred to as a precedent, where papers were to be gotten, that 
they were net such as could be used by the prisoner in effecting 
his escape, a8 the gold was te be used by Bergdoll. 

On page 24 of the same record, in the testimony of Colonel 
Pein, we find the fellowing question and answer, neither of 
which was objected to by the prosecution: 

“Q. Up to the time ef the 20th of May, this year, what would 
you have to say as te the administration of the disciplinary 
barracks by Colonel Hunt; was it satisfactory or otherwise 7— 
A. It had been entirely satisfactory to the department.” 

Again the question may be asked: What did the administra- 
tion’s opinion of the condition of the barracks have to de with 
the escape of Bergdoll? 

On the same page the following questions were put to Colonel 
Penn: 

“@. Do you know the reason, Colonel, for the disciplinary 
barracks being directly under The Adjutant General’s Office, 
and not under the department, as other posts within the depart- 
lent are?—A. I don’t know as I can state offhand the reason 
for that. 

“Q. Would you say this, Colenel, that the handling of pris- 
ohers who are to serve a year or more require special study, 
that it was semething entirely different from a guardhouse, 
and therefore required a man who had special training in it 
and would be in touch with the definite policy that was adopted 
at Washington?” 

At this point the prosecution ebjected; and, in the course of 
his objection, used this illuminating and consistent sentence: 
“I will not raise an objection if you don’t insist on that 
question,” 

But, after the defense “had insisted” on the question, 
Strange as it may be, the prosecution withdrew the objection. 
After the ebjection had been withdrawn it was reput by having 
the stenographer read it to the witness. Just as soon as the 
stenographer had finished reading the question, Colonel Cres- 
son, prosecuting, apparently anxious to have it answered for 
Hunt's benefit, put in and said, “Answer the question, if you 
can, Colonel.” 

The above quotation and comment are for the purpose of 
showing, just at this point, as can be shown in a great number 
of places further along in the record, that the prosecution 
neirly always gave way to what was desired by the defense. 
Usually when he did not give way the court helped out by over- 
ruling the objection. 

_After the witness had ceased to testify for the defense, 
Colonel Cresson, prosecuting, had the witness to further testify 
that ( olonel Williams, of the Inspector General’s Department, 
had, in May, 1919, a year before the Bergdoll incident, spoken 
very highly of Colonel Hunt’s management of the barracks. 
The prosecution also had the witness testify that Maj. G. C. 
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Shaw, of the Inspecter Gereral's Department. had reported 
Celonel Huat’s institution to be in excellent condition on May 6, 
1920, and that the morale of the officers and enlisted men and 
prisoners reflected great credit upon Celenel Hunt as com- 
mandant of the place. That testimony is to be feund on page 
28 of the court-martial record. 

But, again, the question may be asked: What did the condi- 
tion ef the prison er the morale of the men at any time have 
te do with the escape of Bergdoll, who did not escape frem 
the prison? 

One of the most ridiculous features ever injected into tragedy 
came when James H. Sparks was testifying. The defense asked 
whether or not Bergdoll looked like a dangerous man. It is 
needless to say that the prosecution did not object to having 
Sparks, a railroad brakeman, venture his scientific opimion along 
with that already given by the p-s-y-c-h-i-a-t-r-i-s-t. This wit- 
ness would render the world a favor, if he woukd emly describe a 
really dangerous man merely by his looks. 

In addition to the several warnings which had been given 
relative to Bergdoll being dangerous and liable te escape, Cap- 
tain Yuill notified the authorities on Governors Island, when 
Bergdoll was taken there, that he was a very wealthy man and 
that they should not keep him in the erdimary garrison guard- 
house, because in all probability he might bribe his way out. 

When O’Hare was on the witness stand in Colonel Hunt’s 
court-martial trial, testifying in response to questions put to him 
by the prosecution, the prosecution itself endeavored to conceal 
a material part of the escapade indulged in at Philadelphia, as 
is shown by the following questions and answers, to be found 
on page 81 of the court-martial recerd: 

“Q. You got out to Bergdoll’s house about what time? Do 
you remember?—A. I think it was between 11 and 12, the first 
time. 

“Q. In the middle of the day?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. And yeu stayed there until how long—how long did you 
stay there?—A. Oh, must have stayed there—-we had dinner 
there and stayed there until about 2 o’clock. 

“Q. What did you do this afterneon?—A. Then took a ride 
around again in the afternoon. 

“Q. Now, skip over to the next day. When was the last time 
you saw Bergdoll, as you remember it?” 

One can not but wonder and continue to wonder why the 
prosecution wanted to “skip over” the escapade of that night 
when Bergdoll was taken to the show by the guard and Sergeant 
York went into the saloon. Could it be that the prosecution 
was “ whitewashing ’ Colonel Hunt's guards by concealing those 
incidents because the “ suitableness” of the guard was one of 
the issues confronting Colenel Hunt? 

On page 90 of the court-martial proceedings it is shown that 
while O’Hare still was on the witness stand the prosecution 
itself volunteered an announcement as follows: 

“T think it is proper to appear here that the sergeant is a 
man that never takes a drink. He has taken no drinks in 19 
years.” 

When O'Hare came to testify before the congressional investi- 
gating committee he stated that prior to the Bergdoll affair 
he did not knew Colonel Cresson, who was prosecuting, and that 
Colonel Cresson did not know him; and that it was impossible 
for Colenel Cresson to know whether or not he (O’Hare) drank. 

Pages 101, 102, and 108 of the record of Hunt’s court-martial 
trial disclose that counsel for Hunt all but abandoned the de- 
fense of Hunt, such defense appearing to be unnecessary, no 
doubt, because of the attitude taken by the prosecution, and 
commenced the defense of O’Hare and York, who were to be 
tried later. Presumably he was moved by the old saw that “all 
three of them might hang separately unless they hung together.” 

Again, to show that Colonel Cresson, conducting the prosecu- 
tion, was doing both big and little things to avoid the convic- 
tion of Colonel Hunt, the following questions and answers of 
the court-martial trial, to be fownd on page 105 thereof, read 
as follows: 

“ Questions by prosecution : 

“Q. Sergeant, I believe you testified that it was against your 
orders to go to Canada?—A. Yes, sir.” 

That to which attention is invited is the fact that the wit- 
ness had not so testified. The testimony of the witmess upon 
the preceding day is to be found on page 97 and reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Q. In other words, if you got to Philadelphia and met Mr. 
Gibboney and Mr. Gibboney said you were to go to Canada, you 
would know that was wrong, wouldn't you?—A. Yes. 

“Q. And you would have refused to go to Canada?—A. Yes.’ 

It will be seen that the witness did not testify that it was 
“ against his orders” to go to Canada; but, instead, he said he 
would have used his own judgment and would not have gone 
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to Canada. So there is another instance where the prosecution, 
by leading the witness, undertook to have it appear that 
Sergeant O’Hare did have detailed instructions from Colonel 
Hunt, when the prosecution was based upon the charge that he 
did not have such instructions from Colonel Hunt. 

frank Paul Keppel, formerly Third Assistant Secretary of 
War, was introduced as a witness by the defense to prove that 
the policy of the Secretary of War relative to the management 
of the disciplinary barracks at which Colonel Hunt was the com- 
mandant was in accord with the policy of Colonel Hunt. 

The policy of the Secretary of War concerning the mere 
“management of the institution”? had nothing whatever to do 
with the escape of Bergdoll at Philadelphia. 

The witness was asked further: “ Did you yourself make an 
inspection or two at ‘the institution here? ”’ 

“A. I did; two inspections, * * * 

“Q. On your second inspection did you find a decided change, 
or otherwise?—A. My impression is conditions were very much 
better the second time; the appearance of the place was better; 
the bearing of the prisoners was better, and it was evident the 
barracks were administered under a very careful supervision 
aud along a definite policy; I recall that a number of prisoners 
at that time spent a good part of their time down at the end 
of the island, not within Fort Williams, but arrangements were 
made for making themselves useful down at the other end of 
the island; I don’t think that was the case when I was first 
there.” 

But what did “the appearance of the place” have to do with 
the escape of Bergdoll at Philadelphia? Certainly the “ ap- 
pearance of the place” was changed to some extent by Bergdoll’s 
absence. 

rhe witness was actually asked: “ Do you know what his 
(the Secretary of War’s) opinion was of the conduct of the 
institution by Colonel Hunt?” 

The opinion of the Secretary of War as to the general con- 
duct of a prison did not excuse Colonel Hunt’s refusal of hand- 
cuffs, for instance. Yet question after question like that was 
not objected to by the prosecution. 

The defense introduced one McClellan, warden of the Chester 
County penitentiary, for the general purpose of proving that 
Colonel Hunt’s prison policy was approved by him. 

The defense asked him this question: “ How did the general 
policies there compare with that of your institution?” 

Even if the question bad anything whatever to do with the 
case, it had not been proven that McClellan was properly con- 
ducting his prison at West Chester. Colonel Hunt’s policies of 
managing a prison were permitted to be compared with Mce- 
Clellan’s policy of running the West Chester prison, without 
anybody ever having said how well or how badly the West 
Chester prison was conducted. But, in order to get Mr. McClel- 
lan’s and Colonel Hunt’s idea of operating a prison, the follow- 
ing is quoted from the former's testimony : 

“We have never used—I have never used arms with any 
guard; I don’t allow any guard to carry arms in the institution. 
It might be well to tell you or the court that our institution is 
an open one—no walls—and our men work in the open, a 
mile from the institution at many times. We do not use 
arm. * % 9 

“Q. In what kind of a case, with one prisoner, would you 
consider handcuffs necessary ?—A. Well, I would only consider 
handcuffs in the same light that I would consider a straight- 
jacket—as a matter of restraint.” 

McClellan and Hunt might have been suitable wardens at a 
foundling institution, but certainly at no other place. More- 
over, McClellan does not permit the word “ guard” to be used 
in his institution; instead he requires everybody to use the word 
* officer.” 

In answer to a question this witness, whose te®*imony seems 
to have been seriously considered, answered : 

*“[ know very little of Bergdoll. 

“Q. You don’t know, then, whether it was necessary to hand- 
cuff him and send two armed men or not, do you?—A. I don’t 
think that the man lives that it is necessary to do that to if he 
is a normal man, unless he is insane. 

“q. If it became necessary to transfer a man of dangerous 
and escaping character, then you believe he should be hand- 
cuffed ?—A. I don’t think so.” 

If one will read the latter part of page 189 and page 190, 
which is a part of the testimony of McClellan given at the court- 
martial trial of Colonel Hunt, he will be utterly astounded at 
the length to which McClellan would go in conducting a prison. 
He said, in substance, that he saw no reason why he should 
take the word of a commanding general that a prisoner was 
desperate—he would not heed warnings—but would rely upon 
his own opinion and that of a psychiatrist rather than take 


heed from a warning or obey orders from a superior authority. 
Except that Hunt entertained those same notions, Bergdoll 
might not have escaped. 

Another witness in Colonel Hunt’s behalf was Capt. Edmund 
Banks Smith, a chaplain. He stated that he was associated 
with the prison on Governors Island prior to 1915; that he left 
there in 1915, but frequently went back. That good man, con- 
sidering Hunt’s administration from the “ uplift” or “ reform ” 
standpoint, said in his testimony : 

“T noticed a slow and gradual changing of what I might term 
the atmosphere of the prison, rather intangible to describe, but 
perfectly easy to feel, that appeared to me to show an improve- 
ment in the morale of the men.” 

It may be said, not in a spirit of reproach, that at the time 
when the chaplain “felt the atmosphere” that Bergdoll was 
“rather intangible” at Governors Island, where Colonel Hunt 
presided with such motherly intuitions. Perhaps if the rev- 
erend gentleman had then “ felt the atmosphere” in Germany 
he would have found it full of the breathings of defiance and 
scorn coming from Bergdoll for the American flag. 

Bergdoll escaped on May 21, 1920. Colonel Hunt’s court- 
martial proceedings commenced July 21 thereafter. During the 
two months which intervened between the time when Bergdoll 
escaped and the beginning of Hunt’s court-martial trial Hunt 
was promoted from major to lieutenant colonel. Then, while 
the trial was going on announcement actually was made to the 
court, while in session, that Lieutenant Colonel Hunt had again 
been promoted, this time to the rank of colonel. 

Notice: During the two months immediately following the 
escape of Bergdoll he was promoted twice. 

In the midst of the trial, while Capt. Samuel B. Shackford, a 
witness for the defense, was testifying, the attorney for the 
presecution arose and said to the court: 

“To save time, I don’t think anywhere in the specification it 
charges that these sergeants were not competent. I don’t think 
negligence was charged in that way, unless the guard was insuf- 
ficiently instructed by Hunt. I think testimony along that line 
might be dispensed with. I am not going to object to it, how- 
ever, but I want to call your attention to the fact that it is not 
charged that either of these sergeants were improper men or not 
good sergeants.” 

That was a monstrous assertion for the prosecution to make, 
inasmuch as one of the specifications charged Colonel Hunt with 
having permitted “ Bergdoll to leave said barracks on the date 
aforesaid*® not properly and suitably guarded.” If they were 
incompetent or drinkers or negligent they were not “ suitable.” 

The very one whose duty it was to show that the guards were 
not “suitable” voluntarily stated, in substance, in the above- 
quoted language, that it was not charged that either of the 
sergeants “ were” “improper men or not good sergeants.” Col- 
onel Hunt was directed to provide a ‘‘ suitable guard,” and in 
the charge it is plainly specified that he did “ neglect his duty 
in that behalf.” The prosecution now is helping out the defense 
by saying by reasonable inference that “improper men” as 
guards make a “ suitable” guard. 

The witness testified that Sergeant York “is trustworthy— 
depend on him absolutely.” What a wonderful statement that 
is, in view of all the facts brought out against him. 

Amos T, Baker, one of the p-s-y-c-h-i-a-t-r-i-s-t-s who regarded 
Bergdoll as so beautifully innocent and harmless, notwithstand- 
ing the many warnings as to his dangerous character, really 
testified that handcuffing “ would be humiliating to the prisoner 
and might suggest to him the possibility of escape.” Evidently 
he was proceeding upon the theory that it had never entered 
Bergdoll’s head to escape. As the handcuffs were not used, and 
as Bergdoll escaped, it must be that the absence rather than the 
presence of handcuffs suggested the escape. No matter what 
the consequence had been, the witness would not abandon his 
theory. He, with Hunt’s approval, wrote a pamphlet concerning 
the control and guidance of prisoners. 

This witness further testified as follows: 

**T do recall Major Hunt not wishing to humiliate the prisoner 
by attracting attention to him by sending a superfluous guard 
or unduly securing him.” 

Perhaps if Bergdoll had not been so rich he would not have 
been so easily humiliated; nor would three men, two sergeants 
and a commissioned officer, have been deemed a “ superfluous 
guard,” nor would the use of handcuffs been considered “ unduly 
securing him.” 

In one of Hunt’s many defiances of authority and advice. 
he said, “I don’t think the War Department is particular|y 
expert in arriving at any decision.” 

It also appears that Colonel Hunt was not at all averse to be- 
ing put in charge of the prison at Fort Leavenworth, where 
Bergdoll would have been sent if he had not escaped. One 
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Grafton B. Perkins, an advertising agent, had im charge this 
ospective promotion for Colonel Hunt. 

While this committee was conducting its hearings, it appeared 
in some of the western newspapers that one of the committee 
had expressed the opinion that Hunt had been “ whitewashed ” 
at his court-martial trial. Colonel Cresson, who conducted the 
so-called “ prosecution ” of Colonel Hunt, telegraphed and asked 
that the record of the court-martial trial of Hunt be considered 
bv the committee, and that bis ‘prosecuting speech also be con- 
sidered by the committee. He was replied to by wire that both 
had already been made a part of the record and were considered 
by the committee. Particularly did he ask that his speech be 
read to the committee. That request was complied with. What- 
ever of eriticism of Colonel Cresson there is in this report has 
heen gotten entirely from that record, his speech included. 

On page 30 of that record Colonel Cresson, prosecuting, said 
in his concluding speech : 

“As T stated in the opening of this case, I want to state again 
that the prosecution does not for a minute think, nor dees it in- 
timate, nor does it care ts have anyone think of intimating that 
Colonel Hunt in any way wanted Bergdoll to escape, that he 
colluded in the matter or was in amy way in any conspiracy.” 

In another part of his speech he said: 

“Of course, the court realizes, as everyone does, that it is 
not a pleasant duty that devolves on the prosecution in any 
case, civil or criminal, to ecome before the court and ask that a 
brother officer be punished or be admonished or held guilty of 
negleet of duty.” 

In that speech Colonel Cresson also said: 

“Colonel Hunt has a fime record as a prison officer and the 
Government is not denying that.” 

In another part of his speech Colonel Cresson said: 

“T have sympathy for Colonel Hunt. He has a fine record, has 
heen retired as a colonel. Colonel Hunt has indeed made a 
magnificent record as an officer and as to the care of some pris- 
oners. * * * JT am giad to be able to say that no one can 
throw any suspicion of crookedness on the part of Colonel Hunt 
in this matter.” 

Several times in this report Colonel Hunt’s defiance of the 


pr 


directions of superior officers has been mentioned. It is not | 


desired that this report be closed without having it clearly and 
distinetly understood that his attitude of “ defiance” of orders 


was feigned, at least in material part, in order to fulfill the | 
understanding arrived at between himself and some of those who | 


saw him at Gevernors Island a very, very short time before the 
Thursday when he sent Bergdoll away from the island with- 
out handcuffs, without a commissioned officer, without the 
presence of one of the counsel, without a “ properly instructed 
guard,” and without a “suitable” guard. It matters not 
whether he were really stubbornly defiant of orders or corruptly 
so, he is guilty, the latter offense being more heinous, only. 

Just here it should be emphasized again that the prosecuting 
judge advoeate, Colonel Cresson, declared in the court-martial 
trial that he would not preve that Colenel Hunt corruptly re- 
fused the handcuffs, or corruptly failed to send a commissioned 
officer with the expedition, or corruptly failed to have one of 
the counsel accompany it, or corruptly failed to properly in- 
struct the guard, or corruptly failed to provide a suflicient 
guard, even if he eould do so. 

(‘olonel Cresson’s contention during the trial’ was that Hunt 
Was guilty—but only of a technical offense—if he, without 
taking a bribe, disobeyed orders; but that if he disobeyed 
orders because he was bribed so to do, then he was not guilty. 

Prisoners in making eseapes use different instruments. Some 
use crowbars, some files, some saws, and some false keys. The 
instrument used by Bergdoll in making his escape was money. 
Crowbars, saws, and files make noise. There is an old, old 
saying that “ money talks,” but in illegitimate transactions like 
this ha talking is done in whispers, and therefore difficult of 
proo . 

No one can be se dense as not to know that Bergdoll could 
hot have been detained at Governors Island for the unusual 
length of time that he was detained, instead of being sent 


(lirectly to Leavenworth, without the use of money. Neither | 


Can any impartial mind fail te see that his expedition to re- 
cover the alleged hidden gold was procured by the use of money. 
It is fair to assume that every discrimination made in his 
favor, and that every step taken by him leading to his escape, 
Was the direct result of his immense fortune. If he had not 
been a millionaire, immediately following his conviction, he 
would have gone with other prisoners to Leavenworth, where 
the doors would have been securely closed behind him, unless 


ps tee Hunt had been successful in his effort to be transferred 
ere, 
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Because a thing is accomplished by employing a licensed at- 
torney to do it does net necessarily put the act beyond merited 
condemnation. Money was spent lavishly by Bergdol? for the 
purpose of ingratiating himself, not only with the prisen au- 
thorities but with his fellow inmates in the prison at Governors 
Tsland. There are many instances where money was used, 
apparently for legitimate purposes, but surely with the ulterior 
design of escape. His prolonged stay at Governors Island cost 
him at lenst six or seven thousand dollars, and it pst be re- 
membered in this connection that it was at General Ansell’s 
request that Bergdoll was permitted to remain there. 

The broad, well-defined trail leading to the escape did not 
become unmistakably evident until General Ansell induced Gen- 
eral Ffarris to authorize the expedition to search for the gold. 
There ean be no doubt about General Ansell’s ability and learn- 
ing, but it is certain that he did not get into the case because of 
that ability and learning alone. His influence with the Army 
officers with whom but recently theretefore he had been so long 
associated must have been considered. The large fee con- 
templated by him evidently was based not only upon what he 
might accomplish through legal channels; but, im addition, by 
exercised influence. , 

The many fees to be gotten from others, and the big one to 
be paid by Bergdoll, lured him into questionable paths. No one 
knew better than General Ansell that his course was, at least, 
deubtful. His own conscience seemed to have reprimanded 
him even before this investigation commenced. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that while upon the witness stand, when it 
was taken for granted by those of the committee that his 
thoughts had not yet turned to his being a possible “ pardon 
broker,” he admitted, by citations to the law in various jurisdic- 
tions, that alrendy he was mindful of that feature of the case. 


| Then, when it was undertaken to ascertain to what limit 


he would not go for a fee, he cited instances in justification of 
himself where other attorneys had defended notoriously in- 
famous characters. That manner of defense of himself did not 
first or suddenly come to him while upon the witness stand. 
This conelusion is based upon the fact that when he, but 
recently a general in our Army, was confronted with what he 
had done, he drew from his poeket a written statement, pre- 
pared in advance, citing cases, both American and English, 
to justify his defense of Bergdoll, our country’s enemy. 

While there are many who participated in the conspiracy 
leading to Bergdoll’s escape and the acquittal of these who 
brought it about, there are three who are infinitely mere eul- 
pable than the rest. Those three are General Ansell, Colonel 
Hunt, and Col. ©. C. Cresson. But thus far no punishment has 
been imposed upon anybody that could not be discharged by the 
Bergdoll millions and counted a mere triffe. 

General Ansell is now out of thé Army. He is beyond the 
jurisdiction of court-martial proceedings, but provision sheuld 
be made against his future practice before any of the depart- 
ments, before any court-martial, or in the courts of the District 
of Columbia or the Nation, above whose safety and integrity 
he has placed gold. 

Colonel Hunt, within the next two months after he had par- 
ticipated so criminally in the escape of Bergdoll, was promoted 
from major to colonel and immediately retired on the pay 
of $3,600 a year. It becomes a serious question who is to pay 
this life-long reward for his perfidy. Those whose backs 
already are burdened with the most onerous tax ever imposed 
must contribute; and, in addition, more than 4.000.000 of our 
soldier boys must, throughout Colonel Hunt’s remaining years, 
contribute to this munficent retirement fund, in recognition 
only of his instrumentality in this national tragedy. An out- 
raged Nation has the right to demand that Colonel Hunt's 
annuity be discontinued. 

The conduct of Mr. Earl B. Wood should not go unnoticed. 

On April 30, 1920, John J. O’Connor, a special agent of the 
Government in the Secret Service, who had been sent to Phila- 
delphia to look after the Bergdoll case, addressed a letter to 
Frank Burk, Assistant Director and Chief of Investigation, 
Washington, D. C. 

That letter reads as follows: 

“Dear Simm: On the evening of April 27 Lieut. George C. Me- 
Donald, who has been and is cooperating with me in the Berg- 
doll cuses, obtained information through one Jacob Strohim, an 
uncle by marriage of the Bergdoll boys, that Grover C. Bergdoll 
is to gain his release within a period of two weeks. 

“The information, in substance, is that a Colonel Ansell, a 
Washington attorney who has been retained by the Bergdoll 
family to attack the verdict of the court-martial, has guaranteed 
to bring about the release of Grover C. Bergdoll for a considera- 
tion of $10,000. In an effort to gain his freedom, counsel for 
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Bergdoll is expected to apply for the release on bond of Grover 
('. Bergdoll pending the decision of the court in re application 
for a writ of habeas corpus, which will give Bergdoll sufficient 
time to depart from the United States. 

“If this can be brought about, it will be a repetition of an 
application which was made before Judge Hand in the southern 
district of New York, and at the time of the application counsel 
requested that the prisoner be turned over to the custody of the 
United States marshal pending decision. Judge Hand refused 
the request and ordered Bergdoll returned to the custody of the 
inilitary authorities. . 

“If there is some way to prevent Bergdoll’s being released 
pending the decision of the court before which the application 
will be made, we will have prevented Grover Bergdoll’s escape, 
together with protecting Colonel Ansell, whom I believe to be 
misled, from having to explain the treacheries of his client and 
of his confederates. 

“Very respectfully, 
“ JoHN J. O'CONNOR, 
: “Special Agent.” 

When that letter reached the department it went to Mr. Wood, 
he having charge of all correspondence relating to the Bergdoll 
cause. 

When Mr. Wood received the letter he should have immedi- 
ately brought it to the attention of the War Department, which 
then had charge of Bergdoll, for the purpose of having double 
precautions thrown around him. 

It seems that every happening—whether of act or omission— 
resulted to Bergdoll’s benefit, and not one to his real detriment. 

All this could not have been accident. Somebody, carrying 
convincing persuasives in great bundles, must have preceded 
every doing in the case, to see that nothing was left to chance. 

The opinion is freely ventured that if O’Connor had written 
the above letter of warning about any military prisoner other 
than Bergdoll, the millionaire draft dodger, that that letter or 
its contents would have been sent at once to the War Depart- 
ment. 

In the concealment of this most important letter Mr. Wood 
finds himself with no consolation. There is no one with whom 
he can even divide responsibility for the offense. Confronted, 
as he was, when on the witness stand, by that predicament, he 
did not attempt to do so, as the following questions and answers 
show: 

“ Mr. JoHNson. It (the letter) came to you because you were 
in charge of this (Bergdoll) particular case. 

“Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. 

*“ Mr. JoHNSON. Have you stated when you received it? 

* Mr. Woop. It is on the letter. It looks like May 3, 1920. 

“Mr. JoHNson. When you received that letter, what did you 
do with it or about it? 

“Mr. Woop. I went to see the Assistant Attorney General, 
Mr. Robert P. Stewart, who was not in his office, as I remember 
it, and I discussed the matter with Mr. Herron, the assistant 
to Mr. Stewart, relative to what steps we should take if Berg- 
doll should apply for a writ of habeas corpus, and to take steps 
to resist the issuance of the writ. 

“Mr. JoHnson. Did you bring the contents of that letter to 
the attention of anybody else? 

“Mr. Woop. No, sir. 

“Mr. JoHNSON Do you take full responsibility for the failure 
to bring the contents of that letter to the attention of anybody 
else? 

“Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; I take the responsibility. 
the letter. 

“Mr. Jonnson. Do you take full responsibility for not having 
brought it to the attention of anybody else? 

“Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; I take full responsibility for the way 
that letter was handled. 

“ Mr. JoHNsSON. Do you take full responsibility for not having 
brought the contents of this letter to the attention of anybody 
else? 

“Mr. Woop. I do. 

“Mr, JoHnson. That is all.” 

Believing that no man of Mr. Wood’s most extraordinary 
make-up should continue in the public service, his dismissal is 
most earnestly recommended. More, it is recommended that 
he be forever disqualified from holding any appointive position 
whatever with the Government of the United States. 

It has been said that there is perhaps no crime an exact 
detinition of which is more difficult to give than the offense of 
conspiracy. It has been defined to be a combination of two 
or more persons by some concerted action to accomplish some 
criminal or unlawful purpose, or to accomplish some purpose 
not in itself crintinal or unlawful by criminal or unlawful 
means, 


I handled 


It is not necessary to constitute a conspiracy that two or 
more persons should meet together and enter into an explicit 
or formal agreement for an unlawful scheme or that they should 
directly, by words or in writing, state what the unlawful scheme 
is to be and the details of the plan or means by which the 
unlawful combination is to be made effective. When two or 
more persons pursue by their acts the same object, often by the 
same means, one perfornring one part of the act and the other 
another part of the act so as to complete it, with a view to 
the attaining of the object which they were pursuing, this wil! 
be sufficient to constitute a conspiracy, Concurrence of senti- 
ment and cooperative conduct in an unlawful and crimina! 
enterprise and not formality of speech are the essential in- 
gredients of a criminal conspiracy. Previous acquaintance is 
unnecessary, and it is not essential that each conspirator should 
know the exact part to be performedsby the other conspirator 
in execution of the conspiracy. Moreover, all the conspirators 
need not enter into the agreement at the same time, When a 
new party with knowledge of the facts concurs in the plans of 
the original conspirators and comes in to aid in the execution 
of them, he is from that nroment a conspirator. 

The conspiracy may, of course, be shown by direct evidence, 
but direct evidence is not indispensable. Circumstantial evi- 
dence is competent to prove conspiracy from the very nature 
of the case. Generally speaking, the crime must be proven by 
acts of the party himself and of any other with whom it is 
attempted to connect him. 

The evidence in a conspiracy is wider than perhaps in any 
other case. Taken by themselves, the acts of a conspiracy are 
rarely of an unequivocally guilty character, and they can only 
be properly estimated when connected with all the surrounding 
circumstances. The process is, after all, an inference from one 
fact to the existence of another. 

The crime of conspiracy very, very frequently involves the use 
of money aS a means to its successful accomplishment and, in 
such cases, aS a general rule it is not necessary that direct 
evidence be adduced of the payment and receipt of the consider- 
ation. It becomes a matter of inference from one fact to the 
existence of another. That is this case. 

It must be conceded that the motives which prompted Mrs. 
Bergdoll, the mother, and “ Judge ’’ Romig, the foster father, to 
take part in the conspiracy were not the motives that actuate: 
either Gibboney, Ansell, Bailey, or Hunt. These latter had no 
affection for Grover Bergdoll, nor can it be said that his plight 
aroused their humanitarian impulses. What, then, incited their 
activities? There was, of course, the Bergdoll fortune ever 
present. 

There are many, many offenses which are, indeed, most diffi- 
cult of actual proof. There are a few impossible of good except 
by circumstances and by reasoning from cause to effect. 

The eye of man is far more easily deceived than is his mature 
reasoning and calm judgment. Money may pass from hand tv 
hand in an instant, and at some obscure place, and not be seen, 
While the passing of it may be proven beyond doubt, the consid- 
eration for which it did pass may be disputed. On the other 
hand, the full performance of the service to be rendered may be 
fully established ; still the passing of the money in payment for 
the service may be proven only by appeal from the eye to thie 
mental consideration of a chain of established facts. Again, 
that is this case. 

However, no witness willing to tell the whole truth has seen 
the money actually pass. But everybody who heard or has 
read the testimony should be able to see an “ effect ” which could 
have been produced by no “ cause” except money. In reasoning 
from cause to effect we see the Bergdoll millions, “ the cause,” 
standing out like Pikes Peak against the horizon of a rising sun 
As the rays of light advance upon each succeeding scene in this 
unholy affair there is disclosed to the reasoning mind one hid- 
eous thing after another, pictured with the accuracy of the 
camera, until “ the effect,” the escape, stands out as clearly as 
the Egyptian pyramids against another horizon. 

At first. only long and meagerly defined shadows, reachin: 
from the “ cause,” were cast across the Nation’s integrity; bu! 
as the rays of discernment and analysis rose higher and higher 
the shadows shortened and shortened until a black spot stands 
and will forever stand, exposed to the light of reason, althouc! 
none but the guilty may have seen the corrupting influence pass 
from slacker to traitor. 

But with the advent into the case of him who, by his partner. 
has been modestly declared to be “ the highest authority in this 
country on military law,” we find sorcerer-like deception prav- 
ticed upon the trusting. Next we see a palsied old man, over- 
flowing with that generous spirit of acquiescence and lack of re- 
sistance that always accompanies those who grow old beauti- 
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fully, placed and replaced in artist-like fashion wherever his 
name could best be commercialized, 

Then we find the activities transferred from Washington, 
which for the then present must be obseured, to Governors 
Island. This transfer from Washington to Governors Island 
was so absolute that even an official letter of warning sent 
from Philadelphia to Washington forecasting Bergdoll’s escape 
within two weeks was hidden away in a pigeonhole, never to 
find its way to Bergdoll’s prison, that he might be properly 
guarded. 

Then we find Bergdoll put into the same cell with a prisoner 
who is permitted to make almost daily visits to New York, 
hearing on one occasion, if not on others, a written message 


to 2 well-known leader in America against constituted govern- | 


ment. Also we find a large sum of money placed at the prison, 
obviously that Bergdoll might purchase the good will and, 
perhaps, the silence of guards or the assistance of fellow 
prisoners. 

Next, we see the commandant of the prison turn deaf, dumb, 
and blind to every direction that might hinder Bergdoll’s escape. 
We see handcuffs denied, and every other official instruction 
violated. The plighted faith of counsel absconds before the 
prisoner does, that his going may be the easier. Finally, and 
us au fitting sequel to this sordid tale, we find that the derelict 
columandant at Governors Island was prosecuted by one whose 
sliiame should be measured only by his days. Following the 


flimsy pretense—only a pretense—at prosecution, the comman- | 
. . . sve . | 
dant’s fate was given to a court composed of military officers | 


; 


who found him “ not guilty” in the face of his own admissions 
that he had not complied with instructions for the violation of 
which he was then being tried. 

hergdoll escaped through the misdoing of somebody other 
than the Bergdoll family and their immediate, personal asso- 
cites, such aS Romig, Stecker, Gibboney, and Mrs. Bergdoll. 
It is hoped that this report bares to the Congress the others who 
ure more guilty than even the Bergdoll family. Shall they go 
unwhipped of justice? 

The mother, the brother, the foster father—only those who 
cave shelter and comfort out of love for the black sheep of the 
fumilv—have been convicted. Shall those who, for money, 
conceived, connived at, and executed the escape continue to 
practice in our Nation’s courts, to wear the uniform of an 
officer of our Army, or to collect an annuity from a wronged 
people? 

o * * * * * 

The foregoing part of this report was written shortly after 
May 21, 1921, when it was thought by every member of the com- 
mittee that the hearings had been concluded. However, about 
t\\o mouths after that date the chairman reconvened the com- 





mittee for additional hearings. These last-mentioned hearings | 
were occasioned by the receipt of a communication sent by a | 


special agent of the Department of Justice located at Philadel- 


plia to the Department of Justice at Washington. That com- | 


nication was forwarded to Mr. Peters, the chairman of this 
conuumittee, under date of June 22, 1921. 

‘he communication of the special agent at Philadelphia was 
wr:tten for the purpose of reporting that he had intercepted a 
‘ written by Grover C, Bergdoll in Germany ‘to his mother, 
Mrs. Emma C, Bergdoll, at Philadelphia. The communication 

es, among other things, that the letter ridiculed the seizure 
of the writer’s property by the United States, and that the 
ted States had started something that they could not finish; 
‘Uso that three neutral nations had offered him citizenship. 
liose statements, and a number of others, are not in quotation 
harks, but are represented to be a part of the substance of the 


letter, 
hat report—a rather lengthy one—embraces in quotation 
‘ks the following: 


* made the Americans look like a bunch of. boobs before 


ind you deserve credit. Why did you not tell them of the 
“000 which we gave Campbell up at Governors Island? If 
you did not, I would advise you to make it public, so that the 
eratters will be all exposed. We are writing a book which 
elves away the whole swindle from beginning to end, and the 


\ 
©) 


rican public will wake up when they read it in the near 
ifture 


In the report the Special agent says the word “ decipiatur ’ 


f 


, 


Wis used in the letter, which, as near as he can determine, is a 
‘4\ti word meaning “a joker.” 

. I . 0 or three weeks after the reception of that communication 
'y the chairman of this committee he sent counsel for the com- 
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mittee to Philadelphia to confer with Mrs. Bergdoll relative to 
that part of Grover C. Bergdoll’s letter suggesting that she tell 
the committee, if she had not already done so, that they had 
given Maj. Bruce R. Campbell $5,000. 

The chairman of the committee also caused an examination 
to be made of the account of Bruce R. Campbell and his wife, 
Laura A. Campbell, at the bank in New York with which they 
did business. From that examination it was learned that Camp- 
bell had purchased an automobile, paying $1,500 therefor, and 
that also he had deposited with Wasserman & Bro., stock and 
bond brokers in New York, two sums of money amounting to 
$6,500. The automobile was purchased by Campbell and the 
deposits made with Wasserman & Bro. shortly after it was 
alleged that he had received $5,000 from the Bergdolls. 

Upon that information another hearing was had, commenc- 
ing June 19. In that hearing Mrs. Bergdoll was the first wit- 
ness. She testified in substance that upon one occasion, shortly 
after the arrest of her son on January 7, she was at Governors 
Island, and that she and her son had a talk with Campbell, and 
that he said that if they would place $100,000 in his hands it 
could be used with those higher up at Washington and New 
York to his advantage. Mrs. Bergdoll says that she replied to 
that proposition by telling him to ‘go to hell.” Then she said 
that her son Grover put his finzer across his lips, indicating to 
her to be quiet. Continuing her story she stated that there- 
after her son Grover asked her to bring to him at the prison 
$5,000, and that in a few days after this request she went back 
to the prison taking $5,000 with her, which she delivered to her 
son. She was most emphatic in saying that she did not know 
what her son was going to do with the money, and that she 
never found out afterwards what he did do with it. 

She also testified that during the latter part of January or the 
arly part of February, 1920, she was not certain which, while 
on the boat between Governors Island and New York, Campbell 
said to her that he had given the money to the proper person, 
whose name he called, but the name was not remembered by 
Mrs. Bergdoll. 

When Mrs. Bergdoll first testified before the committee, which 
was about two months before her last testimony was given, she 
stated in just as positive a way that she had never given 
Campbell any money, other than $50 with which he was asked 
to purchase cravats and knickknacks for her son Grover while 
in prison. 

Major Campbell, in testifying relative to that feature, said 
that Mrs. Bergdoll or somebody closely associated with the 
family—he was not certain which—gave him a small amount of 
money, something like $10 or $12, with which to make similar 
purchases for the prisoner. He says that he left that sum of 
money with a near-by store, so that’ Grover C. Bergdoll could 
get knickknacks with it. 

It will be seen that Mrs. Bergdoll testified under oath in her 
first testimony that she gave Campbell $50 and no more. It is 


| equally important to note that in her last testimony, when an 


effort was being made to incriminate Major Campbell, she 
rigidly adhered to that story. The press of the country carried 
the unqualified statement that Mrs. Bergdoll, when last testify- 
ing, stated that she gave Campbell the $5,000: when, as a 
matter of fact, she stated in noe uncertain way that she did not 


| give him the $5,000, or any sum except the $50, and no testimony 





whatever was produced to show that Campbell got any money 
except the small amount admitted by him and Mrs. Bergdoll, 
unless it be proven by his alleged admission to Mrs. Bergdoll 
while on the boat. If Campbell upon that occasion admitted 
having received any meney and having turned it over to 
another, there is no testimony whatever showing that he re- 
ferred to the $5,000 and not to the smaller sum which has been 
mentioned. 

The reflection upon Major Campbell was made, not by Mrs. 
Sergdoll but merely by the question put to her by her abscond- 


| ing son in the intercepted letter. 
hole world. They are all laughing at them. * * * You} 
certuinly did tell it to the investigators down at Washington, | 


An effort was made to corroborate the suggestion made by 
Grover C. Bergdoll, by showing that the bank account of Camp- 
bell and his wife was a very small one, indeed; so small as to 
forbid the possibility of his having $6,500 to deposit with Was- 


sserman & Bro. in a “ bucket shop” transaction. That account 
| with Wasserman & Bro. was in the name of Campbell and his 


wife. 

A young man in the Intelligence Bureau was sent from Wash- 
ington to New York to examine the bank account of Campbell 
and his wife. The proper way to have secured testimony rela- 
tive to that account was to have had some officer of the bank 
testify from the book entries. In the absence of that manner 
of establishing the bank account, the next best method was to 
produce a copy of that account. However, neither of those 
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things was done. 
inzton to New York returned, appeared before the committee, 
and, without the original entries, or without a copy of them, or 
without «a single note or memorandum, testified that he had 


Instead, the young man who went from Wash- 


exumined the account and that the largest entry in it was 
$252.50, Campbell’s salary, which was deposited monthly; and 
that all the checks on that account were small; and that his 
monthly balances ranged between $7 and $60. Notwithstand- 
ing that testimony, the fact was afterwards established from the 
bank itself that during the very latter part of December imme- 
giately preceding the deposit with Wasserman & Bro. there was 
a deposit to that account of $5,037. 

The next piece of attempted corroborative evidence against 
Cumpbell was the production of the books of Wasserman & Bro. 
That account showed that on the 10th day of February, 1920, 
Campbell deposited with that firm, to the credit of himself and 
wife, for speculative purposes, $4,500, and that within a few 
days thereafter he deposited the additional sum of $2,000 for 
the same purpose, 

[t should be noticed that our fugitive in Germany had charged, 
by innuendo, in the letter to his mother that they, meaning him- 
self and mother, had given Campbell $5,000. The assumption 
was that the $5,000 of Bergdoll money had been used in the 
Wasserman & Bro. transaction, because Campbell was supposed 
not to have had other available money. 

[tf must be borne in mind that Campbell did not deposit $5,000 
with Wasserman, but that he did deposit $6,500 with them. If 
he got $5,000 of it from the Bergdolls, the question very appro- 
priutely may arise: Where did he get the $1,500 in excess of 
the $5,000? The answer consistently can be given that he got 
the $5,000 where he got the $1,500, and Grover Bergdoll does 
not make pretense that he got more than $5,000, while Mrs. 
Bergdoll says he got only $50, and he admits that he got some- 
thing like only $10 or $12. 

How very strange it is that the young man who went from 
Washington to New York to examine the bank account should 
testify that he had gone through the bank’s books, in so far as 
they related to Campbell and his wife, and found no deposit 
bigger than $252.50, when, according to the report made by the 
bank itself, the deposit of $5,087 must have been staring him in 
the face. 

Another remarkable feature in this most extraordinary case 
is that the special agent of the Department of Justice, located 
at Philadelphia, did not transmit a copy of the letter, instead of 
his construction of it. It seems reasonable that his very first 
act should have been to make a copy of the letter—better still, 
a photostat copy. 

Major Campbell was the attorney designated by the War De- 
partment to defend Grover C. Bergdoll at his court-martial 
trial. The intercepted letter refers to others as having gotten 
dishonest money, but Major Campbell is the only one in that 
whose name has been given to the committee by the 
special agent at Philadelphia. 

Again, it may be asked, since Campbell’s bank account was 
not correctly testified to, is it not equally possible that some 
name other than Campbell’s may have been mentioned in the 
intercepted letter, while Campbell’s name, as already stated, 
was the only one forwarded to the committee? 

Major Campbell testified that he never had any conversation 
with either Mrs. Bergdoll or her son Grover, or with anybody 
else, concerning the payment to him of any money other than 
the small amount heretofore mentioned, and for the purposes 
indicated. Certainly no one in the whole United States will 
claim that he is less worthy of credit than any of the Bergdolls, 
especially that one in Germany, who makes the charge against 
him. 

Campbell's father, now past threescore years and ten, testified 
in an open, manly way, which carried conviction with his man- 
ner, and told how, within his own knowledge, his son had gotten 
$6,000 in a “ friendly gambling transaction.” 

Major Campbell also testified that he and his wife, not a very 
grent while before the Wasserman transaction, had as much 
renudy money as $24,000. Those statements have not been con- 
tradicted. If Campbell’s integrity is to be reflected upon in 
any report that may be made, proof of the charge is challenged. 
There is not a scintilla of proof against him, except the mere 
suggestion made by Grover C. Bergdoll in the intercepted letter. 
The bank account and the Wasserman transaction, which were 
expected to corroborate the charge preferred by young Berg- 
doll, have been completely explained away. If there be any who 
still insist that Campbell got any of the Bergdoll money, let 
it be said to them that the only testimony given in support 
was the statement made by Grover Bergdoll to his mother, 
which, through the special agent, was repeated to this com- 
mittee, 
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Those who heard or have read the rambling statements made 
by Major Campbell when he testified should know that during 
a part of the hearings he was in the Walter Reed Hospital as 
a patient; that while in France during the war he was twice 
gassed ; that he was at a military camp in the State of Arkansas 
when summoned to come to Washington and appear before the 
committee; that upon his way here he was confronted while 
on the train by copies of various newspapers stating that Mrs, 
Bergdoll had appeared before the committee and testified posi- 
tively that she had paid him $5,000 to be used for illegitimate 
purposes; and that upon his arrival here he was neither jn 
physical nor mental condition to tell a concise, connected, and 
lucid story in explanation of the charge. However, in his dis- 
connected and rambling testimony there was no material state- 
ment made by him that did not turn out, from other testimony 
and evidence, to be true. 

Those who would criticize Major Campbell are asked only to 
turn to the testimony given by his old father, and the manner 
of its giving, and then compare it with the testimony given by 
any of the Bergdolls or by any of their hangers-on. - The one 
is open, frank, and superlatively candid; that of the others, 
to mildly express it, is exactly the opposite. 

The charges against Major Campbell were made in a most 
indirect manner by Grover Bergdoll. Bergdoll was not under 
oath nor subject to cross-examination; and his mother, who 
was expected to corroborate him, not only failed to do so, but 
actually contradicted him. Major Campbell assumed the bur- 
den of proof and clearly disproved the charges. He is there- 
fore exonerated. 

In that part of this report which deals with those whose 
names became involved in this affair, by the testimony which 
seemed to have closed on May 24, the testimony of no Bergdoll 
has been necessary for the conciusions reached. Every adverse 
criticism of anyone in that part of this report is founded almost 
entirely upon the acts and omissions of him who is criticized. 
However, in this, the latter part of this report—that which re- 
lates to the Campbell affair—Bergdoll testimony of necessity 
can not be avoided, and that fact is the apology for treating 
their testimony with any degree of seriousness. 

In conclusion it is deemed proper to commend Thomas W. 
Miller, the Alien Property Custodian, for the seizure of the 
Bergdoll property. It is hoped that he will exercise what seems 
to be his legal right to compel Mrs. Bergdoll to produce the gold 
which she claims to have buried on the farm near Philadelphia. 

The foregoing is respectfully submitted to the House of Rep- 
resentatives for its consideration and appropriate action. 

Ben JOHNSON. 

O. R. Lunrine. 

H. D. FiLoo . 
VIEWS OF THE MINORITY, 

By House Resolution 12 this committee was directed, in sub- 
stance— 

(1) To procure all facts relevant to fixing responsibility for 
the escape of Bergdoll from the United States military author- 
ities and for the failure to recapture him. 

(2) To determine whether any conspiracy existed to effect 
Sergdoll’s escape or prevent his recapture, and, if so, what per- 
sons participated therein. 

(3) To determine whether dereliction of duty devolving upon 
any persons existed which contributed to making said escape 
possible or hindered recapture. 

Ee 

The committee, by its own action and through counsel and 
agents, has made exhaustive investigation of facts relevant (0 
the escape of Bergdoll and has examined on oath all witnesses 
who are alive and available supposed to have any knowledse 
of or connection with the matter. The testimony of all the 
witnesses exanrined by the committee is in printed form in 13 
prints of some 1,000 pages, and accompanies this report. A 
large number of the records and official reports procured from 
the Department of Justice and from the War Department are 00 
file with the committee and have been examined by it so far as 
deemed necessary to form its conclusions. 

The Department of Justice and every branch of the War 
Department consulted have furnished every facility for pursuins 
this investigation and apparently have been desirous of fully 
cooperating with the committee in its effort to reach the facts. 

The committee believes that in accordance with the resolution 
passed by the House it has made a thorough investigation and 
procured all facts available relevant to fixing responsibility for 
this escape and for the failure to recapture. 

Il, 

As bearing upon the question as to whether a conspiracy ¢x- 

isted to effect the escape or prevent the recapture of Rergidoll 
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and, if so, what persons participated therein, it may be helpful 
to summarize the facts surrounding the escape. 
SUMMARY OF FACTS. 


Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, an American citizen, of Phila- 
delphia, unmarried, 25 years old, worth more than a million 
dollars, and in good health, on August 11, 1917, having been duly 
registered, was ordered by the local draft board to make his 
uppearance for physical examination on August 14, 1917. 

On August 13, 1917, Bergdoll drew large sums of money fronr 
bankers and left Philadelphia and went into hiding to avoid 
military service. 

On July 15, 1918, a questionnaire was mailed Bergdoll to be 
filed July 22, 1918. 

On July 27, 1918, the local draft board reported to the ad- 
jutant general of Pennsylvania Bergdoll’s failure to submit 
questionnaire. 

On July 29, 1918, the adjutant general of Pennsylvania mailed 
notice to Bergdoll to report August 8, 1918, at 1 p. m. at the 
adjutant general’s office, Harrisburg, Pa. 

On August 13, 1918, the adjutant general of Pennsylvania re- 
ported to The Adjutant General at Washington that Bergdoll 
had been inducted into service on August 8, 1918, and was a 
deserter. 

Bergdoll evaded arrest until January 7, 1920, when he was 
arrested by agents of the Department of Justice, turned over 
to the military authorities, tried by court-martial, convicted of 
being a deserter, and on March 30, 1920, was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for five years. He was confined in the Atlantic 
branch of the disciplinary barracks at Governors Island, N. Y. 
He escaped from military custody at Philadelphia on May 21, 
1920, under circumstances so extraordinary that the attention 
of the country has been directed to this case. 

The history of the matter from the time of Bergdoll’s arrest 
by agents of the Department of Justice on January 7 until his 
escape from the military authorities on May 21 is briefiy as 
follows: 

Immediately upon Bergdoll’s arrest he employed one D. 
Clarence Gibboney, of Philadelphia, as his attorney, and Gib- 
boney continued to be the principal attorney of Bergdoll until 
his escape. He was paid $12,500 and was given full authority 
to employ other counsel. Other lawyers who were connected 
with the case with Gibboney were Harry Weinberger, of New 
York; John W. Westcott, of New Jersey; and Samuel T. Ansell 
and Edward S. Bailey, of Washington. Capt. Bruce R, Camp- 
bell was detailed as military counsel for the defendant in the 
court-martial. Ansell & Bailey, a Washington law firm, of 
which the senior partner, Mr. Ansell, was formerly a brigadier 
general in the Judge Advocate General's Department and dur- 
ing the war was acting judge advocate general, resigning in 
July, 1919, to enter the practice of law in Washington, were re- 
ta:ned in April, 1920, after the conviction of Bergdoll by court- 
murtial, for the purpose of obtaining a review by the Secretary 
of War of the action of the court-martial. 

Prior to the retention of Ansell & Bailey in the case counsel 
had used every means possible to prevent the conviction and 
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out of the courts. There is very little question but that the 
Judge Advocate General will properly dispose of the case. 

I hope you are very well. It has been a long time since I last 
had the pleasure of seeing you, but I have kept a very inter- 
ested gaze upon your work. 

Believe me very cordially and sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. WeEsrcorr. 

The cause of Judge Westcott’s interest in the case is in dis- 
pute. He himself says that his professional ardor was aroused 
by the inherent merit of the case as elucidated by Mr. Ansell in 
his brief. On the other hand, it is suggested that his interest 
was stimulated by a retainer from Mr. Gibboney. It is not par- 
ticularly within our province to decide the personal controversy 
between Mr. Ansell and Judge Westcott. It seems certain that 
Ansell & Bailey believed that Judge Westcott had been retained 
as associate counsel, and it is probable that Gibboney took ad- 
vantage of the judge’s enthusiastic nature and the fact that he 
was associated with Gibboney in other matters to get the benefit 
of his advice and reputation without the pecuniary compensa- 
tion which he would have demanded had he appreciated his 
usefulness to the case of Gibboney’s client. 

As soon as the activities of the lawyers along these lines had 
ceased by the filing of briefs with the War Department, other 
activities were instituted by Gibboney in behalf of Bergdoll 
which finally resulted in his being permitted to leave the dis- 
ciplinary barracks at Governors Island and obtain what proved 
to be the opportunity of escaping. 

On the day the Ansell brief was filed with the War Depart- 
ment (May 4), at the request both of Mr. Ansell and Harry 
Weinberger, The Adjutant General sent orders to the com- 
mander of the disciplinary barracks not to transfer Bergdoll to 
Fort Leavenworth, as would be customary in such cases, but to 
keep him at the barracks at Governors Island. This was on 
the plea that habeas corpus proceedings before the district court 
in New York would be taken inside of two weeks, but such pro- 
ceedings were never taken. The result was that Bergdoll re- 
mained at the barracks, however. 

On the 7th of May, at Washington, Gibboney for the first time 
released the “ pot-of-goid” story. On that day, having taken 
Judge Westcott to the office of Mr. Ansell, and having inculcated 
a belief in the minds of Ansell & Bailey (which was in a large 
measure borne out by the conduct of Judge Westcott himself) 
that Judge Westcott was an associate counsel in the case, Gib- 


| boney proceeded to relate to them the story that Bergdoll, hav- 


ing previously drawn out from the United States Treasury more 
than $100,000 in gold, had buried it in the mountains of western 
Maryland. He now desired to dig it up and place it in banks. 

It is astonishing that anyone would believe this story without 
confirmation. It is a fact that Mrs. Bergdoll, assisted by one 
Romig, an old friend and confidential agent of the family, did, 
in October and November, 1918, withdraw $105,009 in gold from 
the United States Treasury in Washington. Two trips were 
made by these two persons in an automobile from Philadelphia. 


| Gold certificates, were presented at the Treasury and gold coin 


sentence of Bergdoll. Insanity had been suggested and habeas | 


corpus proceedings instituted, both without success. Mr. Ansell 
studied the record, informed Gibboney that his firm would take 
the case, received $5,000 as a retainer, and proceeded to pre- 
pure a brief on points of law involved with the hope of having 
the proceedings against Bergdoll quashed on review by the 
Secretary of War. By correspondence and negotiations with 
Gibboney, who had full authority to fix compensation of coun- 
sel, Ansell & Bailey were authorized to believe that if their 
efforts were successful in the War Department or by further 
uppeal to the civil courts resulting in the release of Bergdoll, 
— could charge a further fee of some forty or fifty thousand 
conars, 

An interesting feature in connection with the efforts to obtain 

review by the War Department of the proceedings against 
Bergdoll is the activity manifested by Judge John W. Westcott. 
Upon reading the brief which had been prepared by Mr. Ansell, 
Judge Westcott became violently enthusiastic. He mailed a 
ne of the brief to the Secretary of War with the following 
etter; 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7, 1920. 
Hon. Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mx, Secretary: I beg to inclose you a brief in the 
case of Grover C. Bergdoll. ‘The brief is exhaustive and conclu- 
sive, There is not the slightest doubt in the world but that 
the war authorities made a mistake. I am enormously inter- 
ested in the situation, and want, if possible, to keep the matter 


received in exchange, und with considerable labor transferred to 
the waiting machine, in which they made their way back to Phil- 
adelphia with their precious loads, weighing over 400 pounds. 
Mrs. Bergdoil testified that this was her own money, and that 
after taking it home and leaving it under the kitchen table over- 
night she buried it, though not in western Maryland. 

While it is a fact that Mrs. Bergdoll withdrew this gold from 
the Treasury, neither Ansell, Bailey, nor Westcott made any 
attempt to verify the story told by Gibboney and made no 
inquiry at the Treasury as to the withdrawal of gold. 

There is no evidence whatever that Grover Bergdoll buried 
any gold or that he was connected with any gold. Gibboney put 
forward Romig as authority for the story that Bergdoll had 
buried gold—the same gold withdrawn from the Treasury—but 


| Romig does not deny that Mrs. Bergdoll withdrew this money 


| 
' 


and with him took it home to her kitchen in Philade!phia; nor 
does he dispute her story that she subsequently, alone, buried 
it. Romig would not say in his testimony that he knew or be- 
lieved that Grover Bergdoll had buried any gold. 

A brother of Bergdoll testified that he knew nothing about 
Grover having any gold and hud no belief that he had buried 
any. 

The story, however, served its purpose. Gibboney had clev- 
erly introduced a suggestion at this meeting in Ansell’s office 
that this gold could be used to pay lawyers’ fees and that Berg- 
doll was the one man who knew where it was. It was necessary 
that he have a certain liberty of action in order to go and dig 
it up and put it in banks, which Bergdoll regarded as safer 
than the ground. 
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Gibboney’s suggestion was that a request be made of The 
Adjutant General by Ansell for permission for Bergdell to leave 
the barracks under guard and go out te Maryland in an automo- 
bile for the purpose of obtaining the gold. 

On May 10, after the conversation referred to, Mr. Ansell went 
to The Adjutant General in person and placed before him the 
request that Bergdoll be allowed to go out for the purpose of 
hunting the gold. He gave Gibboney as his authority for the 
story and made the point that Judge Westcott was joining with 
him in the request. Major General Harris, The Adjutant Gen- 
erul, testified : 

“General Ansell said that he had discussed the matter with 
Gibboney, a prominent attorney of Philadelphia, and also with 
Judge Westcott, and that they firmly believed the story of Berg- 
doll that he actually had concealed this money in this lonely 
spot. General Ansell himself stated that he had come to the 
conclusion that he Was telling the truth; that he actually had 
the money there.” 

The pot-of-gold story, which had probably started in the 
imagination of either Bergdoll er Gibboney, had acquired such 
momentum that when it reached General Harris it had behind it 
the weight of the alleged belief and influence of former Briga- 
dier General Ansell, who had recently vacated the office of Act- 
ing Judge Advocate General; Judge John W. Westcott, one of 
the most prominent lawyers of the East, who had nominated 
Mr. Wilsen twice for the Presidency; and Mr. D. C. Gibboney, 
who was represented at that time to be a man of high repute in 
Philadelphia. General Harris was impressed and asked that 
the request be put in writing. This was done by Mr. Ansell in 
the following letter: 

“ My Dear GENERAL Harris: Please permit me, in compliance 
with your helpful suggestion of a moment ago, to place before 
you in this manner my request, concerning which I have just 
spoken to you, in behalf of Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, together 
with a brief statement of reasons therefor. 

“This man, in virtue of his conviction and sentence as a so- 
called ‘draft deserter,’ is now imprisoned at Fort Jay, pending 
the review of his trial by the War Department. I am his attor- 
ney. His home counsel in Philadelphia is D. C. Gibboney, of un- 
excelled repute as a man and lawyer. Of counsel, also, in a 
consulting capacity, is Judge Westcott, of New Jersey, whom 
doubtless the Secretary well knows. These gentlemen visited 
me last Friday and related to me a situation which we believe 
to be true and which impels us to submit this request. 

“This young man was reared fatherless under family condi- 
tions which, even when partially revealed, throw considerable 
light upon conduct of his that, to say the least, is strange, if 
not unintelligible. From his father he inherited wealth, Ap- 
prehending the family desire to control his shure, he at times 
has openly submitted and at others has become secretive of his 
wealth. This latter, perhaps, is the most influential of the 
muny complex motives for his action in the instance I now speak 
of. In any event, it is now known that he did secrete one large 
sum of money which was recovered a year or-so ago. He now 
declares that he also hid a second large sum, the remainder of 
his fortune—$150,000—in a lonely spot on the mountain side, 
distant about a day’s journey from the city; that he placed 
the gold coin in a metallic container and took it himself, unac- 
companied, and hid it in a spot which he alone ean identify. 
Circumstances indieate the truth of his statement. 

“He is now wrought up with fear and anxiety lest he may 
never recover the money, and accordingly earnestly asks me, 
other counsel joining him, to endeavor to arrange it that he may 
zo, under guard and with his counsel, to recover the money and 
place it in safe-keeping, all expenses to be borne by us. 

“We are requesting no privilege—only the necessary liberty 
of action under guard. This prisoner has no desire to escape, 
nor could he if he wanted to. Notwithstanding the guard, as his 
counsel, I stand responsible for his prompt return to prison 
without advantage to him other than that involved in the object 
of this request. 

*T hope the request may be granted immediately. It seems 
reasonable and right to me, and also to you, and I hope—and 
doubt not—that it will seem so to the Secretary. 

* May T ask prompt action upon this request? May I also ask 
that, if possible, knowledge of the contents of this communica- 
tion, for obvious reasons, be confined to you and the Secretary, 
and, further, that you notify me personally at the first practi- 
cable moment after you have decided upon this request? 

“With kind regard for your many courtesies, I am, 

“Very sincerely, 
“8. ‘T. Anartt..” 

General Harris conferred briefly with General March, the 
Chief of Staff, but General March considered the matter to be 


ee) 


entirely within the jurisdiction of General Harris, who had 
charge of*all disciplinary barracks, and gave no consideration 
to the request other than to glance at the Ansell letter and see 
who signed it, and told General Harris that “if he thought it 
was all right, to go ahead.” The Secretary of War was never 
consulted about the matter until after the escape. 

At General Harris's direction a letter was written from his 
office to Maj. John E. Hunt, in command of the United States 
Disciplinary Barracks at Governors Island, N. Y., inclosing a 
copy of the Ansell letter, saying that the request had been ap- 
proved by The Adjutant General and ordering Major Hunt to 
complete his arrangements with counsel for the prisoner an 
send him out under suitable guard, with at least one of his 
counsel, on the expedition purporting to be in quest of gold. 
It was suggested, but not ordered, that. Major Hunt send an 
officer to accompany the guard. On May 14 a conference was 
held at Governors Island between Major Hunt, Mr. Bailey (Mr. 
Ansell’s partner), and Mr. Gibboney, when plans for the expe: 
dition were agreed upon and the itinerary laid out, by which 
the party was to proceed by train to North Philadelphia, where 
Mr. Bailey was to join them and the party was to be met by an 
automobile and proceed directly to Hagerstown, Md., near the 
alleged location of the buried gold. 

Major Hunt selected two sergeants, O’Hare and York, to take 
Bergdoll on the proposed trip. One of the sergeants, O'Hare, 
a day or two before the journey received some verbal instruc- 
tions from Major Hunt, which were neither understood nor 
remembered. No other instructions were given him, though a 
copy of the Ansell letter to The Adjutant General was shown 
him. The principal thing and practically the only thing that 
stuck in his mind was that when he reached North Philadelphia 
on the trip he was to be met by a Mr. Gibboney, who should be 
identified by a letter which Major Hunt had shown O'Hare, and 
that Gibboney would tell him where to go. The other sergeant 
received no instructions whatever. The sergeants had pistols, 
but no handcuffs. No officer accompanied the expedition. The 
prisoner was dressed in a uniform which would not distinguish 
him as a prisoner except to the professional eye. No counsel 
accompanied the expedition, which never got any farther than 
Philadelphia. 

Arriving at North Philadelphia on May 20, the two sergeants 
and Bergdoll were met by Gibboney and Romig. Remig had 
been a local magistrate in Philadelphia and was commonly 
referred to as “ Judge’? Romig, had been a friend of the Berg- 
doll family for years, and without doubt participated in the 
plans and helped carry out the details of the subsequent escape. 

From the moment the two sergeants with Bergdoll were met 
by Gibboney and Romig in North Philadelphia the two sergeants 
were completely subordinated, on account of the superior intelli- 
genee of Gibboney and Roming and the fact that the sergeants 
were incapable of action except under orders, and, as they under- 
stood théir instructions, their orders were now coming from 
Gibboney. The sergeants were stupid, ignorant, and in a strange 
place. Sergeant O’Hare, who was in charge of the expedition 
until Gibboney took charge of it, had never driven in an auto- 
mobile before. He had only handled prisoners outside the bar- 
racks once before, and they were handcuffed and were bound 
for Fort Leavenworth. 

Under the direction of Gibboney the party at North Philadel- 
phia took an automobile (a Bergdoll machine which was there 
to meet them, driven by a man named Steche, who subsequently 
fled with Bergdoll) and started toward West Philadelphia. 
Going down the street Romig told Gibboney that the car was 
not in good shape for the trip, and Gibboney replied that in 
that case they had better go to the Bergdoll home. He then 
told Romig to show the sergeants the Bergdoll home, and left 
the party in practical charge of Romig, telling the sergeants 
that he would call them up later and give them instructions. 
tibboney then left the party at Bread Street, and from that 
time until after the escape never communicated, directhy or it- 
directly, with either of the sergeants, nor did the sergeants 
communicate with him or know where he was. 

The remainder of the party—consisting of Romig, the two 
sergeants, Bergdoll, and Stecher—then drove to the Bergdoll 
home, Bergdoll taking the wheel and driving himself. Stecher 
went inte the house to see whether his wife, who was expected 
to cook dinner for the party, had arrived. Apparently no con- 
cealment was made of the fact that the party was expected at 
the Bergdoll home, although, aecording to the plans for the 
trip made at the conference on May 14, they were supposed to 
have driven from North Philadelphia direct to Maryland. 
Neither Gibboney, Romig, nor Stecher had any luggage or toilet 
articles or night clothes with them, although the trip was to 
have taken several days. These various facts apparently ex- 


cited no suspicion in the minds of the sergeants, who were then 











acting in the nominal capacity of guards. Romig then said he 
ad to go to court, and the remainder of the party then drove 
¢ to Fifty-second and Market Streets, where he was left. 
This was between 9.45 and 10 a. m. of May 20. After Romig 
sergdoll took charge of the party and drove around town, 
stopping at one or two places, and returned to the Bergdoll 
at 12 o'clock for dinner. Mrs. Stecher had arrived and 
da cooked the dinner. After dinner the party; consisting now 

of Beredoll with the two sergeants and Stecher, reentered the 

-and drove around the city until supper time. The same car 
wns used which was driven from the station at North Philadel- 
nhia and in which Stecher and Bergdoll the next day started for 
No attempt had been made up to this time to repair 

trouble with the car, either real or imaginary. Arriving 

the Bergdoll house, Mrs. Bergdoll had returned and Romig 

oined the party, having been absent all day, and took supper 
with them. 

After supper the party took the automobile and took Mrs. 
Stecher to her home in West Chester. The rest of the party, 
neluding Steeher, Romig, Bergdoll, and the two sergeants as 
cuests, went to the theater and enjoyed the evening. After 

theater Romig left the others, and Bergdoll, Stecher, and the 
two sergeants returned to the Bergdoll home. Mrs. Bergdoll 
as also there. In making his dispositions for the night Ser- 

{ O'Hare, nominally in charge of the party, slept in a room 

Bergdoll on the second floor, he and Bergdoll occupying 

arate beds. Mrs: Bergdoll slept on the same floor. Sergeant 

ork slept in a room on the third floor. Stecher, the chauffeur, 
iept on a room across the hall from York on the third ftoor. 
parently nothing of importance happened during the night, 
ugh it is obvious’ that the two sergeants (one of whem, 
(YHuare, who appeared before the committee, being noticeably 
erior in physical capacity) were completely in the power 
the other inmates of the house. Romig joimed the party at 

‘coakfast about 9 o’clock, and remained with them until Berg- 
doll escaped, 

luring the forenoon entertainment was provided in the form 

pool in the pool room on the third floor, accompanied by the 
phonograph and the pianola and graced by the presence of a 
bottle of gin, which appealed to York but not to O’Hare, who 
refrained from drinking it. After dinner there was more pool, 

d then abeut 15 or 20 minutes before Bergdoll escaped the 
party was conducted back to the sitting room. In the sitting 
oom then were Romig, Bergdoll, and the two sergeants, 
Stecher had been outside, ostensibly working on the car. About 
f Bergdoll said he would 


> 


home 


Minnesota. 


\ n 


five nrinutes to 3 the telephone rang. 
wer it. and went into the bathroom, diagonally across the 
from the sitting room, for that alleged purpose. After 
loll went into the bathroom he was never seen again by 
either of the sergeants. Apparently the telephone, which had 

wnother connection downstairs, was still ringing, and Romig 

left the sitting room shortly after Bergdoll had left for ‘the 

3 announced purpose of answering the phone in the dining room. 
| fhe sergeants say that’shortly after this Romig came upstairs 
nd said, * I do not see those boys anywhere.” That referred to 

Bergdoll and Stecher. Thereupon a search of the house and of 
l mh 


e garage was made by Romig and the two sergeants, without 

esult. Then Romig called up Gibboney on the telephone and 

b told him of the escape. Romig testified that. Gibboney ex- 
> pressed surprise when told of Bergdoll’s escape and said, ‘I 
y W set a taxi and come right out.” He did come out, and 
q irrived in about 20 minutes. Up to this time he was the only 


s Herson whe had been notified of Bergdoll’s escape. 


n Mr. Gibboney has not testified before the committee. He died 
n December 26, 1920. Incidentally, as some question was made | 
rt as to the accuracy of the report of Mr. Gibboney’s death, your 
§ inittee summoned before it the dentist who identified Mr. 


S. Cibboney'’s body for the insurance people, and your committee 
is satisfied that Mr. Gibboney is deceased as stated. 
Mr. Gibboney’s statement, however, was taken pronrptly after 
is r escape by Cel. T. Q. Donaldsen, on duty in the Inspector 
General's Department as assistant-to the Inspector General. 


v0 in the statement referred to Mr. Gibboney said that he re- 
yl ceived Romig’s telephone message about 10 minutes or. quarter 
er just 3; that he arrived at the Bergdoll home about half past 3, 
od d after talking with the sergeants and Romig called up Gen- 
n- er \nsell at Washington on the long-distance telephone, and 
at iso tried to get Major Hunt, and after that he called the de- 
he partinent of public safety and the chief of police to notify them 
to “i the escape. Ne authorities authorized to arrest the fugitive 
id. vere notified until about three-quarters of an hour after Berg- 
let Voll and Stecher had disappeared. 

to Siecher had brought the automobile around and had it ready 
PX- ‘it the door and Bergdoll had gone through the bathroom by 
en another door and downstairs and into the machine while the 
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telephone bell was ringing. This was on May 21, 1920, at 3 
p.m. From that moment all trace of Bergdoll was lost until 
July 20, 1920. 

Immediately after receiving Gibboney’s message Ansell walked 
over to The Adjutant General's office, told General Harris of 
the eseape, and he in turn told the Secretary of War. General 
Harris did nothing except to call uy Major Hunt about 5 p. m. 
Major Hunt had been informed of the escape about 5 p. m. 
He reported to the Military Intelligence Department at Gov- 
ernors Island about 5.45 p. m. The Secretary of War had 
placed the matter in the hands of the Military Intelligence 
immediately, and about 8 p. m. telegrams were dispatched to all 
of the five Army departments and the local authorities at Balti- 
nore, Wilmington, and a few other points were notified. 

At Philadelphia the local authorities seem to have been noti- 
fied about 4 p. m., but neither they ner the United States 
Department of Justice in Philadelphia sent out any broadcast 
information, and the Department of Justice in Washington, 
which was notified about 5 p. m., appears to have taken no 
immediate action. There is no evidence of any information 
being sent out as to the method of Bergdoll’s escape, the de- 
scription of the car used, or of his companion, until May 29, 
when a circular was sent by mail to all parts of the country 
bearing a picture of Bergdoll, describing the car, stating the 
license number, and offering a reward of $2,500, which had 
been put up by Ansell. 

Many possible clues were run down by United States agents 
and by detectives employed by Ansell, but no trace whatever 
of the fugitive was found until Romig, on July 20, brought 
information to the Federal authorities at Philadelphia that the 
Hudson car in which Bergdoll had escaped was at St. Vincent, 
Minn., a little town on the Canadian border. This information 
was sent Romig by Bergdoll. Investigation made at the time 
and recently at the request of your committee proved that the 
car had been abandoned by Bergdoll and Stecher at St. Vincent 
on May 30; the Pennsylvania license plates had been replaced 
by Indiana plates; in the ear were found two fully loaded 
revolvers. Bergdoll and Stecher crossed the border and went 
to Winnipeg, Manitoba, Bergdoll calling himself George \. 
Riggs and Stecher, Frank J. Johnson. They made application 
for steamer tickets and for passports. 

The passport applications were made out in the ticket office 
of the Great Northern Railway Co.,; were taken by the agent 
(Bishop) to the Royal Bank of Canada, at Winnipeg, and there 
signed by the manager of the bank (F. W. Doherty), one of the 
officials authorized by Canadian law to authenticate passport 
applications. The bank manager never Saw either Bergdoll or 
Stecher, and the ticket agent made only the most superficial 
investigation of the applicants’ idettity. The passports came 
back from Ottawa, Bergdoll and Stecher bought steamship 
tickets, left Winnipeg for Quebec about June 25 and sailed from 
Quebee to Liverpool on the steamship Victorian on July 7. 
Their further movements have not been traced. It was re- 
ported to the American authorities on the Rhine in September, 
1920. that Bergdoll and Stecher were in Eberbach, Baden, 
Germany, where they still remain. 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO CONSPIRACY TO EFFECT ESCAPDR. 


Unquestionably a conspiracy existed to effect the escape of 
Bergdoll from the military authorities. The committee believes 
this conspiracy was participated in by Bergdoll, Gibboney, 
Romig, Stecher, and possibly Mrs. Bergdoll. 

It does not find that any officer, noncommissioned officer, or 
private of the Army or any other person connected with the 
Army, or with the administration of the disciplinary barracks 
at Governors Island in any way knowingly participated jin the 
conspiracy. 

It does not find that any ofiicer, noncommissioned officer, or 
private, or any other person connected with the Army or with 
the administration of said disciplinary barracks received any 
bribe or was approached with a view of bribery in connection 
with this escape. 

Testimony was given by Mrs. Bergdoll to the effect that 
$5,000 in bills which she had brought to Governors Island and 
delivered to Grover was paid to Bruce R. Campbell, then a 
captain in the Army, about February 1, 1920, for the purpose 
of paying it to people higher in authority, but there is no evi- 
dence whatever that if this money or any part of it was paid 
to Campbell he paid anything to other people. Campbell was 
the military counsel assigned by the commanding general to 
defend Bergdoll at his court-martial. It was shown, and un- 
disputed, that Campbell deposited with a New York broker on 
speculation account $4,500 in bills on February 10, 1920, and 
$2,000 on March 3, 1920, most of which he lost. 
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Campbell explicitly denies that he received any money from 
the Bergdolls, and accounts for the money deposited with the 
broker by saying that in 1915 he gave $500 in cash to a friend 
(now deceased) who was a successful speculator, well known 
for his generosity and fair dealing, and that in 1917 this 
amount, having grown to $6,000, was sent to Campbell by his 
friend through Campbell's father, and kept in its original form 
in bills by Campbell and his wife until the deposit with the 
New York broker in 1920, 

We do not see how this money, if paid to Campbell, had any 
connection with the escape of Bergdoll or the failure to recap- 
ture him, because even if paid it was immediately lost by him 
nnd was not paid by him to any person in the Army or con- 
nected with the Government. There is no evidence that Camp- 
bell was in any way connected with the escape or had any 
knowledge of the plan. 

The acceptance of money under such circumstances by Cap- 
tain Campbell would be a serious offense, cognizable by the War 
Department, and we assume that the proper military authorities 
will institute such investigation as may be necessary to the end 
that Captain (now Major) Campbell may be exonerated if not 
found guilty. 

Considerable sums of money appear to have been paid by the 
Bergdolls in counsel fees. Mr. Weinberger received $5,580 for 
legal services in the trial of Bergdoll. Gibboney was given 
$12,500, of which $5,100 later went to Ansell & Bailey. Romig 
Was given sums aggregating about $1,000 for expenses, and $700 
Was deposited with the Army authorities at the barracks for 
various purchases and expenses for the benefit of the other 
prisouers. These expenditures appear to have been generally 
justifiable and to have been applied to the purpose for which 
they were paid. Weinberger did not know of the gold hunt. 
Westcott, if he knew of it, seems to have taken no active part 
in it. There is no evidence that Gibboney applied any part of 
his fee to bribery. There no way to trace the amount of 
money given to Romig, or what he did with it. It was cash; 
Mrs. Bergdoll kept no adequate books and always had large 
umvounts of Cash on hand, 

The $5,000 retainer paid Ansell & Bailey was payment for 
legal services and probably had no influence on the part played 
by Ansell & Bailey in making possible the treasure hunt which 
led to the eventual escape. The incident which led to the 
writing of the letter of May 11 and the other acts of Ansell 
& Bailey was apparently the desire to make secure the payment 
of the large prospective fee which Mr. Ansell expected to earn 
(forty to sixty thousand dollars) by placing in bank under the 
control of Gibboney the reputed $100,000 of buried gold. 

Although Mr. Ansell was ho longer in military service and 
owed ho duty except to himself, his actions and attitude seem 
extraordinary, He accepted employment in the case of a man 
who was notorious on grounds which to any lawyer are justifi- 
able. but without making any investigation and without ever 
having seen Gibboney before he accepted Gibboney at his own 
valuation and fell a willing victim to Gibboney’s 


is 


misrepresenta- 
tions and machinations, and without making any attempt to 
verify its truth he indorsed in his letter to The Adjutant Gen- 
eral the whole pot-of-gold story. His letter, based on these mis- 
representations which he apparently believed, contains state- 
ments not true in fact and which were readily susceptible of 
disproof. 

fle further states: ‘ This prisoner has no desire to escape, hor 
could he if he wanted to. Notwithstanding the guard. as his 
counsel I stand responsible for his prompt return to prison, 
without advantage to him other than that involved in the object 
of this request.” And in spite of such a guaranty and in spite 
of the agreement that Bergdoll should go “under guard with his 
counsel,” he took no precautions to assure that the journey 
would be as agreed and that the prisoner would be returned, and 
turned the whole affair over to Mr. Bailey and Mr. Gibboney. 
That both Mr. Ansell and Mr. Bailey relied upon Gibboney is an 
explanation, but not an excuse, 

After the escape it would appear that Mr. Ansell did every- 
thing within his limited power to accomplish the recapture of 
the prisoner. He offered on May 24 a reward of $2,500, which 
was increased to $3,500, and paid considerable sums to detec- 


tives. It is not believed that Mr. Ansell assumed the responsi- 
bility he must be charged with because of any bribe or pur- 


chase of his services by money, nor is it believed that his motive 
was improper or that he conspired to effectuate the escape; for 
one reason, the escape was seriously to his pecuniary disad- 
Vantage in preventing him from securing his expected fee for 
nppealing the court-martial conviction. But the letter and the 


personal pressure upon his former associate, General Harris, 
were a very iniportant factor in gaining permission given for the 
trip. and the fact that Mr. Ansell did nothing to carry out his 
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guaranty that Bergdoll should not get away undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the escape. . 
Ill. 


AS TO WHETHER DERELICTION OF DUTY ON THE PART OF ANY PERSONS 
CONTRIBUTED TO THE ESCAPE OR HINDERED RECAPTURE. 

The primary responsibility for the situation which made 
possible the escape rests upon General Harris. This responsi- 
bility he accepts and does not attempt to evade. As Adjutant 
General of the Army all military prisoners were under his gep- 
eral authority. Bergdoll could not have been let out on his 
alleged quest for gold without The Adjutant General’s consent. 
There is no question of improper motives on the part of General 
Harris. It is apparent, however, that his mind was readily 
overcome by the strong statements of Ansell, and the one essen- 
tial condition, without which nothing could have been accom- 
plished, and the escape as planned would have been impossible, 
namely, an order from The Adjutant General permitting Berg- 
doll to leave prison, could not have been obtained had not Gen- 
eral Harris readily yielded to the earnest and artful case put up 
by his former associate in the War Department, or, having 
been persuaded to consent, had he ordered, instead of suggested, 
that an officer accompany the proposed expedition. 

Maj. John E. Hunt was in command of the disciplinary bir- 
racks at Governors Island, in which Bergdoll was confined xt 
the time of the escape. 

When the unusual order came from his superior officer author- 
izing the departure of Bergdoll, Major Hunt had knowledge 
of special facts concerning his prisoner, which were unknown 
to General Harris. Among other things he had been specifically 
warned three times that his prisoner was a desperate character, 
likely to attempt to escape. One warning was by the police 
authorities of Philadelphia, and two others from the Depart- 
ment of fhe East in command of General Bullard. 

Having this knowledge, we hold that Major Hunt should have 
communicated it to General Harris and ascertained whether, in 
view of it. he desired to modify his order. If this was not in 
accord with strict military procedure we think the rules should 
be changed. 

The order from The Adjutant General suggested that an offi 
cer accompany the expedition. If that suggestion had been cur- 
ried out, in all probability the escape would not have occurred. 

A suggestion in such a case amounts to an order when it is 
deemed reasonably possible by the recipient to carry it out. 
While it would have made Major Hunt short handed to detail 
one of his officers, in a case like this it should have been done. 
If not immediately available, an officer could have been ob- 
tained from some other place with little trouble. 

When Bergdoll left the barracks he was in charge of two 
sergeants. In the one conversation between Major Hunt and 
the sergeant in charge before the departure, the question of 
handeufts was brought up and the sergeant was told by Major 
Hunt that he would not need any and that they would make 
the group too conspicuous. No hanudeuffs were taken on the 
trip. 

The prisoner was allowed to depart dressed in a uniform 
hardly to be distinguished from that of a private soldier. Less 
than ordinary precautions to prevent escape were used, although 
it was known to Major Hunt that his prisoner was not an ordi- 
nary one and would probably attempt to escape. In these re- 
spects we think there was a grave dereliction of duty on tlie 
part of Major Hunt. 

When the selection was made of two sergeants as guards 0! 
3ergdoll they should have been first-class men, properly in- 
structed in writing before their departure on such a peculiar 
errand. The men selected were stupid and entirely incompetent. 

A few days before the trip Major Hunt talked briefly wih one 
of the sergeants. No written instructions were given him. No 
orders of any kind were given the other sergeant. The serze:an! 
talked with could not remember and did not understand thie 
instructions. He was allowed to think that he was to report t° 
Gibboney and later take his orders from that source. 

We believe that in sending out incompetent guards, insutii 
ciently instructed, with the knowledge he had of the prisoner. 
Major Hunt was guilty of gross negligence that directly con- 
tributed to the escape. 

Major Hunt, now Colonel Hunt, has been tried by court 
martial for his neglect of duty in connection with this affair, 
and acquitted. We fail to see how a competent and imparti:! 
court could reach such a decision. It is certainly a serious 
reflection upon the court-martial system in the Army. 

It is, of course, clear from the foregoing that the sergeilils. 
O'Hare and York, were guilty of grave dereliction of duty i" 
permitting their prisoner to escape from their custody. 

They knew enough to know that they shouldn’t go joy ridins 
with a prisoner all over Philadelphia, that during the nisht 
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one should have been, on, guand while the other slept, and that 
the prisoner should net have been allowed. to, leave their pres- 
ence. Their falling into the hands of Bergdoll’s friends, and 
ready acceptance of their orders were the natural consequences 
of defective instructions, coupled with a lack of natural acute- 
ness. The sergeants were accustomed to act always. under 
orders, and were practically incapable of independent action. 

\We think that in view of the mental caliber and history of 
the sergeants they are not so culpable as their superior officer, 
Colonel Hunt; nevertheless, they, are guilty of negligence. in 
the performance of their duties and should have been punished, 
They were court-martialed and acquitted. This we can not 
understand. It is no, part of our duty te. investigate the 
court-martial, but we think the officials of the War Depart- 
ment would do well to take cognizance of a situation and 
investigate the conditions under which such acquittals can 
oeceur. 

Your committee finds a certain lack of efficiency in. the efferts 

various Government agencies to apprehend Bergdoll after 
his escape, and a lack of coeperation and coordination between 
the War Department and the Department of Justice, which 
sould be noted. 

Owing to the delay caused by the motoring of Gibboney out 
to the Bergdoll home, and then calling Ansell at Washington 
on the telephone, it was an hour before anyone in authority 
was notified of the escape. It was then obviously too late to 
look locally for a fugitive escaping in a high-powered auto- 
mobile: yet no general call seems to have been sent out from 
either Philadelphia, New York, or Washington on the night of 
the escape, except short telegrams to the various military de- 
partments announcing the escape, but giving no particulars, 
More prompt and more vigorous efforts should have been made. 
it is inconceivable that two men, easily described, driving a 
Hudson supersix car, should have been able to travel from Phil- 

lelphia to the northern part of Minnesota without being once 
ntercepted or reported. 

No circular giving a description of the fugitives was prepared 
until May 29, the day before Bergdoll crossed the border. This 
was an excessive delay, responsibility for which must be placed 
upon the Military Intelligence Department in Washington. 

There appears to have been little or no cooperation with the 
military authorities by the Department of Justice. The Wash- 
ington office apparently relied on the Philadelphia office to send 
out necessary notices, and all the Philadelphia agents were en- 
gaged in hunting about the city. 

On April 30, three weeks before the escape, John J. O'Connor, 
a special agent of the Department of Justice, who had been in- 
strumental in the capture of Bergdoll in January, wrote a letter 
to the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice in 
Washington, warning of a probable conspiracy to get Bergdoll 
out of the hands of the military authorities through habeas 
corpus proceedings, so that he might. then escape from the coun- 
try. This letter appears on page 381 of the record. It was duly 
received by the Department of Justice, was filed away, and was 
lever communicated to the military authorities. 

\ssuming that Bergdoll’s purpese in obtaining an order to 
leave the barracks was to flee the country, and not to dig up 
sold, his path could. not have been made easier for him if he 
had laid it out himself. From the moment he left Governors 
Island and the conditions. surrounding him became apparent ‘he 
saw that he could depart when ready and without the use of vio- 
nce. That such a condition existed is, of course, a scandal. 
Ve believe, however, that responsibility for it is confined. to the 
nhs named and in the degrees. we have described. It is a 
itisfaction to. find that it was in no degree due to bribery of 
iny officer of the Army or official of the Government. 
To summarize, in conclusion, we believe that, in accordance 
ith the resolution, we have procured all facts relevant to fixing 
‘sponsibility for the escape of Bergdoll and the failure to re- 

ture him; that a conspiracy did exist to effeet his eseape, 
articipated in by the civilian persons named and not by officers 
‘privates of the Army or by agents of the Government; and 

t there was dereliction of duty (caused by negligence and 
apacity and not by bribery) on the part of officers and others 
tied which directly contributed to the escape. 

JoHN A. PETERS. 
C. N. McArruvr. 

‘Ir. JOHNSON ef Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield the two 
nutes that the gentleman frem California has just yielded 
back, and an additional five minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jerrers], 

Mr. SEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I am. very glad, indeed, that my colleague the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LINEBERGER] has brought to 
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your attentiom the report made by this cemmittee last August. 
This: committee was appointed to bring, as Db understand it, a 
report to Congress, and Congress can consider that report, 
That is what the report is for, as I understand it. But since 
this report was brought in last August, ne action has been 
taken, 

Now, we have been meeting here and killing time one way 
and another, adjeurning over Saturdays, and all that sert of 
thing, and we have had plenty of time in which we could have 
takem this matter up. I want to say that it is my epinion thut 
the people of this Nation want this matter brought up here and 
threshed out by Congress. 

As indicative of the strong and continuous interest in this 
matter on the part of the American Legion and all ex-service 
men and women of this country I wish to quete you frem severui 
different copies of the American Legion Weekly. 

On page 16 of the American Legion, Weekly, of April 15, 1921, 
we find an article headed “ The Bergdoll trail,” which is as fol- 
lows: 


When the Government of Baden released from custody Karl Neul and 
Prank Zimmer, the two Americans who attempted to capture Grover C, 
Bergdoll at Eberbach and were given prison sentences for alleged 
usurpation of autheriiy, it did, net rid itself by any means of the em- 
barrassing problem into which Bergdoll’s presence in Germany has 
developed. Both the War and State Departments at Washington have 
been busy on possible ways to obtain the delivery of Bergdoll himself 
from the German authorities. Although officials at Washington have 
hesitated to express for publication positive opinions that the United 
States Government itself can obtain the surrender of Bergdoll, dis 
patches from London lend strength to the reports that the British 
Government is willing to demand that Bergdoll be given up for proseen 
tion under its immigration laws. The use of false passports by Rerg 
doll in passing through Canada and England on his way to Germuny is 
said to be an extraditable offense. 


On page 10 of the Legion Weekly, dated April 22, 1921, we 


find an article headed “ Slacker notes,” as follows: 

The principal hope that Grover C. Bergdoll may be yanked out of 
Germany by. extradition rests at this writing with the Canadian Govern 
ment. The British Government has ruled that Bergdoll’s offense in mi 
using English passport privileges is not extraditable, but that the 
Canadian Government does possess sufficient grounds on which to d 
mand Bergdoll’s surrender from Germany. It is understood that the 
Canadian Government has asked the United States Department of Ju 
tice for information upon which it may base the legal negotiations 
necessary to induce the German Gevernment to send Bergdoll back to 
Canada. If Bergdoll were returned to Canada, it is regarded as cer 
tain that he would be shipped across the American border into the hand 
of American officials. 

On page 16 of the Legion Weekly of July 8, 1921, I quote a 
very striking article, headed “A hero in Bergdoll’s shoes’ 

The memory of the man into whose hands was placed the rifte that 
Grover Cleveland Bergdoll refused to bear, and who fell in battle over- 
seas, will be honored by Overbrook (Pa.) Post with a fitting memorial, 
When Bergdoll failed to appear before his local draft board the next 
numbers on the list were called. The frst man to be accepted was 
assigned to the Engineers and survived the war. The second, Russell 
Cc. Gross, of Philadelphia, entered the Infantry in the Bighty-secend 
Division, and was killed in action in the Argonne, winning a citation 
for bravery in charging a machine-gun nest. 

Overbrook Post intends now to change its name to Russell C. Gress 
Post and to build a community house that will bear the name of the 
dead hero and will memorialize the soldier and sailor dead of that se« 
tion of Philadelphia. The community house is to be endowed, in order 
that it may embody the spirit of American patriotism beyond the life- 
time of the Legion, as well as perpetuating the contempt of all fighting 
men for the arch slacker. : 

It was through an investigation conducted by Overbrook Post that the 
fact was determined that Gross was the first man to die in battle after 
being called ahead cf his turn by the defeetion of Bergdoll. 

My friends, has the lapse of time dulled our senses to the 
awful offense of all those who were in any way accessories to 
the crime by being in any way connected with the escape of 
this slacker and arch conspirator, Grover Cleveland Bergdoll? 
We know full wel! that had it not been for his gold he would 
now being doing his time at Leavenworth. That makes it all 
the harder for the. ex-service people to stand—that is, the fact 
that his gold got him out. 

I quote the following frem an article on page 16 of the Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly of September 2, 1921: 

From the start a great hue and cry, partially at least, aseribable to 
the activity of the slackers themselves, was raised against the search- 
light of publicity thrown on the whole ugly business. VPersistent efforts 





have been made to convince public opinion that the War Departme 
lists were so full of errors. that no dependence at ali was to be placed in 
them: that they were so replete with the names of men who served 
honerably that their publication could in no sense be constrned as 
branding those who really slacked. In numerous instances little nests 
of slackers have been found busied about a coldiy caiculative prop 
ganda to keep themselves and their kind out of the pillory of publie 
opinion. According to them, all of the 155,000 are heroes ; some of thera 
dead, others wearing congressional medals of honor 

“So pernicious and persistent was this propaganda.” The Adjutant 


General of the Army, Maj. Gen. Peter C. Harris, recently declared, 
“that had it not been for the influence, prestige, and support of the 
American Legion, the Secretary of War might have found it absolutely 
necessary to stop the publication of the slacker lists soon after that 
publication began, Throughout the whole affair American. Legion «de- 
partments, posts, and members have been of the greatest service and 
help. They have not only bolstered up public opinion where it was 
weak and wabbly, but bave rendered an immense practical assistance in 
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supplying information for the innocent and against the guilty. The 
Legion took the patriotic and right position on the publication of the 
slacker lists, and has maintained it with dignity, force, and effective- 
ness, 

I mention this to bring to your attention more forcibly the 
fact that I have already stated, and that is that the American 
Legion is and has been constantly active in trying to bring these 
slackers to justice, as well as all those who might have been con- 
nected with the escape of any such slackers. 

Further regarding the case of Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, I 
quote the following paragraph from page 41 of the report we 
have under discussion—House of Representatives Report No. 
354 : 

In conclusion it is deemed proper to commend Thomas W. Miller, the 
Alien Property Custodian, for the scizure of the Bergdoll property. It 
is hoped that he will exercise what seems to be his legal right to com- 
pel Mrs. Bergdoll to produce the gold which she claims to have buried 
on the farm near Philadelphia. 

In connection with this particular phase of the case, I quote 
the following from the record of the proceedings of the last na- 
tional convention of the American Legion held at Kansas City 
last November: 

Revort OF AMERICANISM COM MITTER. 


VI. DRAFT EVADERS AND POLITICAL PRISONERS. 


Whereas one Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, a prisoner, escaped from the 
military authorities of the United States Government ; and 

Whereas the Alien Property Custodian of the United States Govern- 
ment, acting under and by authority of his office, has seized all prop- 
erty belonging to the said Grover Cleveland Bergdoll: Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the American Legion in convention assembled, That 
we indorse the action of the Alien Property Custodian in seizing the 
property and assets of the said Grover Cleveland Bergdoll; and be 
7 neadeat, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States and the Alien Property Custodian. 

There is no doubt about the seriousness of this case in the 
minds of the men and women of this Nation who wore the uni- 
form during the war. People all over the country know the 
attitude of the ex-service men and women on this proposition. 
They are interested. They want action now on the part of Con- 
gress on this proposition. The ex-service men and women who 
served during the war are appealing now for action upon this 
matter. 

This report (No. 354) contains certain concrete recommenda- 
tions. Why does not Congress get busy on this proposition and 
take it up and thrash it out? That was what the committee was 
appointed for. Provision should have been made for at least 
one ex-service man in Congress to have been appointed on this 
committee. I am told that it was supposed to have been that 
way, but no ex-service man was placed upon the committee. 
I do not know why not; perhaps the Speaker knows. 

We are nraking provision here day after day for our heroes. 
That is all right, of course, and as it should be. But, my 
friends, in justice to our heroes, we ought also to give attention 
to our traitors, to our archconspirators, and amongst the arch- 
conspirators are many who may have helped to cover up this 
proposition and put it off from time to time, and especially 
those who were implicated in the escape of this nran Bergdoll. 
The men and women who wore the uniform will never forget 
this case. You may think they will, but time will not expunge 
it from their memory. They want action, and they want it 
without delay. Why this deplorable lassitude on the part of 
Congress in connection with this matter? Are we going to con- 
tinue to be indolent and to sleep supinely on this proposition, or 
will we show keen and deep interest in this matter, sufficient to 
see that this report is adopted and these recommendations taken 
up and handled? Does this appeal find patriotic response in the 
hearts of the Members of the Congress of the United States, or 
are we content to let this report stand and time pass on and 
nothing be done about all these offenders who were implicated 
in the escape of this archtraitor, Grover Cleveland Bergdoll? 

I do not want to take up your time further, but I hope, 
my friends, that this will be brought up before Congress at an 
early date and appropriate action taken if Congress sees fit 
to carry out the recommendations of this committee. Congres- 
sional action can do it. I do not mean only about bringing 
Bergdoll back. There are difficulties, of course, about that; 
but I would like to see every possible step taken to that end. 
But your committee has made certain reports in connection 
with those implicated in his escape, with certain recommenda- 
tions, and I want to see Congress take up these recommenda- 
tions and see whether the Congress of the United States wants 
to put the implicated parties on the rack for their actions in 
this case or whether this Congress is willing to Smooth the 
whole thing over and overlook the actions of those who were 
accessories to the crime, 
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In the language of the Army, I want to say on this proposi- 
tion, “ Let’s go; let’s have some action and let’s have it soon.” 
{Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing in 8-point 
type the report of the special committee on the Bergdoll matter 
appended to my speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unanj- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
in 8-point type the report referred to, Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman means to insert both the 
minority and the majority reports? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. 
the same perniission, to revise 
ReEcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia {Mr. LANKForp]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for 10 minutes, 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, two of the greatest needs 
of the farmer to-day are a good market where he can sell his 
products at a fair price and a good credit system by means 
of which he can obtain promptly the money he needs at reason- 
able interest on fair terms. Recently I have introduced bills 
seeking to help solve both these important problems. I want 
the farmer to sell all he can produce directly to the consumer 
at a fair price, and I want the farmer to get the money lhe 
borrows under a system better than he has ever been permitted 
to use so far. I now want to discuss briefly the bill I have 
introduced to help the loan situation. First, I want to mention 
some of the difficulties the farmers are confronted with when 
they seek a loan either from the present Government rural 
credit system, or from any of the long-term loan concerns doing 
business in this country. I hope to remedy these evils by the 
bill T have offered. Let us see what these trouble are that 
confront every farmer seeking a long-term loan. First, it takes 
entirely too long after the application is made to secure the 
loan. Second, it costs too much to get the loan, Third, a bonus 
or charge is made for paying off all or any part of the loan 
before it is due. Fourth, the loan can not be renewed or in- 
creased without a new unrexsonable expense. Fifth, any part 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


Mr. Chairman, I shall ask for 
and extend my remarks in thie 


objection to the request of the 


| or all of loan paid off before maturity can not be reborroweil 


during term of loan without extra cost or fee. In order to 
remedy these troubles and make the securing of long-term 
loans by farmers easier and more hopeful, I have introduce: : 
bill which I wish now to explain and discuss. The bill is rather 
lengthy and I will not insert it in full in my remarks. It 
patterned after the war finance corporation act, but is called 
the farmers’ finance corporation act. The bill is intended to 
finance the farmers of the country instead of financing war 
activities and handling conditions growing out of the World 
War. The special provisions of the bill which I deem of utmost 
importance and which I wish to discuss now are as follows: 


is 


Sec. 7. The corporation shall be authorized, empowered, and directed 
to make advances upon such terms not inconsistent herewith as it mi’ 
prescribe for periods of 10 years from the respective dates of such 
advances to persons engaged in farming, truck raising, gardening, fruit 

rowing, or stock raising. The advances shall be made upon farm 
ands and improvements as collateral security or upon unimproved lands 
taken in connection with improved lands. Any person authorized [0 
secure advances under the provisions of this act who contemplates seek- 
ing such advances or loan may file his application, have his title «) 
proved, and have his proposed farm security inspected and approved for 
the full amount that may be advanced upon the proposed security, 
without securing any loan at.the time of the application or immei! 
ately thereafter. The applicant for loan may at once execute and hive 
recorded a loan deed securing the corporation in the full amount for 
which his property is approved and may thereafter at any time within 
10 years execute his promissory note or notes to the corporation ‘or 
any amount, in multiples of hundreds, not in excess of the amount 
specified in. the loan deed, and there shall be immediately advance! tv 
the borrower the amount of the note or notes. The borrower shal! be 
ermitted to retain as an approved credit any amount specified in bis 
oan deed not covered by his outstanding notes and may from time [ 
time execute additional notes, in multiples of hundreds, and secure adi- 
tional advances until the full amount for which his property is approved 
as specified in the loan deed is borrowed. 

Sec. 8. The borrower may at any time and from time to time pay of 
in multiples of hundreds any amount the borrower desires to pay on te 
said loan. The amount so paid off may be reborrowed in whole or 1 


part at any time during the 10 years’ period specified in the loan d ed. 
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sec. 9, The interest charged on advances under this act shall not be 
in excess of 5 per cent per annum and shall only be charged on the 
money actually obtained and only for the time the money is actually 
" tora The corporation shall make arrangements with the local 
banks in each community to pay cash to the borrowers for the notes 
executed in accordance with this act, and the corporation shall honor 
the drafts of such local banks for the amount of such note or notes so 
yaid. 
Sec. 11. Ne commissions, bonuses, abstract fees, or other charges 
shall be made or demanded by any Government agent or other person 
for services in helping secure money or repayment privileges under the 
provisions of this act a a reasonable inspection fee and abstract 
charge may be only made for approval of security and certification of 
title when application is first filed. ¢ 

Sec. 12. The borrower at any time he desires upon payment of a 
reasonable charge for inspection may have his farm property fein- 
pected to determine whether or not in view of increased values and 
recent improvements he is entitled to an additional approved credit 
value. If he is entitled to the additional loan, he may execute necessary 
supplemental loan deed and have the privileges of this act to the full 
amount thus aprpoved. 


Mr. Chairman, I will not quote more of the bill now. The 
sections just read are self-explanatory and would cure the evils 
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of the present long-term loan systems. I want the farmer to be | 
permitted to have his loan approved for all his property will | 


carry and then be permitted to get the money as he needs it. I 
want him to be allowed to pay back any amount he wishes and 


stop interest on money he does not need and then reborrow any 


amount paid back when he needs it. I want him to be allowed 
without extra expense to borrow and pay as he pleases so he 


stays within the limit his property is approved for. I want | 
him to have cheap money promptly when he needs it and only be | 


forced to keep it and pay interest while he needs it. I want the 
farmer after his loan is approved not to be required to take 
the money until he needs it: then when he needs it I want him to 


he able to walk into any bank, execute a note for any part of | 


loun he may need and immediately get the cash for the amount 
of the note from the bank. I want him to be allowed without 
extra cost to come to this bank when he wishes and repay the 
amount he owes in whole or in part and then reborrow when 
he needs it. I am sure the banks throughout the country will 
gladly cooperate in the operations under this bill. Especially is 
his true of the country banks. 

The banks would know that the farmers had an approved 
credit for thousands of dollars on their farms and would 
gladly make any advances for a short time the farmers might 
need, knowing that the farnrer could secure money from the 
Farmers’ Finance Corporation any day to take care of his note 
to the bank. The banks would gladly cash the farmer's notes 
under my plan and draw on the corporation, for the the money 
would be handled through the bank and much of it left there 
for deposit. The farmer's credit would be so much better when 
it was known he had an unused approved credit with the 
corporation which he could use any day. The amount the 
farmer had to his approved credit would be worth as mych to 
hit as though he had it in hand or on deposit, for he would 


know he could get it any day, and yet it would cost him nothing | 


in the way of interest until he called for it. This bill would 
help the farmers and help every one that the farmers do busi- 
ness with. It would help the credit of the farmers. The 
creditors of the farmers would more gladly carry the items 
due them by the farmers and the farmers could more easily 
carry the items due them by others. The whole country would 
be benefited. A confidence of great value would be estab- 
lished, This bill if enacted into law would be a great shock 
absorber in times of depression or panic. All the country banks 
have a large number of farmers who are stockholders, directors, 
and other officials. Let one of these banks be about to close 
its doors for lack of ready cash while its directors, stockholders, 
and creditors have many times the amount of money needed 
by the bank as approved credit under the terms of this bill and 
what would happen? There never would be a minute’s danger 
of the bank closing. The whole country would be much safer 
from financial depression and panics. The farmers would be 
encouraged to keep as large an approved credit as possible to 
be used in emergency. At present, if a farmer seeks to borrow 


Inoney, he suffers agenies before he gets it. He pays too | 


much for it. If he gets only what he needs, he later may need 
tore and can not get it. If he gets more than he needs, he pays 
interest on what he does not need, If he wants to pay back 
part, he must pay a bonus for the privilege, and if he wants to 
ag later he must face a new commission and another 
ong delay. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very anxious for the loan provisions 
Which I have just quoted to be enacted into law. I do not care 
so much whether they are part of a law establishing a new 
government agency or keeping the War Finance Corporation 
‘unctioning under a new name or as an amendment to the 
Present Federal rural credit system or otherwise. What I do 
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want is for the farmers and the country to get the benefits 
which I am sure will flow from the enactment of the loan pro- 
visions offered in this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 50 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 50 minutes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations on the State 
and Justice Departments that prepared the bill which is now 
before the Committee of the Whole House. There were no 
witnesses before that subcommittee at its various hearings who 
were not Government officials, except one individual by the name 
of Wayne B. Wheeler, who appeared saying that he was general 
counsel and legislative superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
of America. He desired te give his views regarding the dis- 


| position of funds in relation to the Department of Justice con- 








cerning the enforcement of prohibition. Before he made any 
statement he was examined at length, particularly in relation to 
the conformity of the Anti-Saloon League of America to the 
Federal statutes relating to the prevention of corrupt practices 
at Federal elections. You can read the evidence that has been 
printed in connection with those hearings. 

As a result of the evidence he gave, there has been an ex- 
amination made. The result of that examination and imnvestiga- 
tion is so important and has developed such facts that I be 
lieve the facts should be laid not only before this House but 
before the Department of Justice. 

A law was enacted June 25, 1910, and amended August 19), 
1911, and is one of the several laws to prevent “ corrupt prac- 
tices’ at Federal elections. It is entitled “An act providing 
for publicity of contributions made for the purpose of influenc- 
ing elections at which Representatives in Congress are elected.” 
The first section of this law reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the term “ political committee” under the 
provisions of this act shall include the national committees of all politi 
cal parties and all committees, associations, or organizations which 
shall in two or more States influence the result, or attempt to influence 
= —? of an election at which Representatives in Congress are to be 
elected, 

This law provides for detailed statements of money received in 
amounts of $100 or more, amount, name and address of the 
person from whom received, and money expended, with the 
name and address of each person paid $10 or more. 

This law also provides that these detailed statements shall 
be made under oath and filed with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives not less than 10 days before the election, and 
on each sixth day thereafter until the election, and another 
report to be filed within 30 days after the election. The law 
carries a penalty of $1,000 and imprisonment of not more than 
one year, or both. 

No such statements were filed by the Anti-Saloon League of 
America or by any of its State branches, departments, or sub- 
sidiaries in 1910, 1912, 1914, 1916, or 1918. 

In 1920 for the first time three returns were filed by Wayne 
B. Wheeler, signing himself as “Treasurer, campaign com- 
mittee, Anti-Saloon League of America”; three by the “Anti- 
Saloon League of America, Department of West Virginia”: 
three by the “Anti-Saloon League of Maryland”; and only one 
return each by the “ Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League,” the “Anti- 


| Saloon League of Colorado,” “ Anti-Saloon League of Oregon,” 


and the “Iowa Anti-Saloon League.” 

The first return signed and sworn to by Wayne B. Wheeler 
was dated October 22, 1920, the second October 29, 1920. and 
the third December 1, 1920. Upon each of these returns was 
indorsed the following protest: “We respectfully protest any 
obligation on the part of the Anti-Saloon League of America te 
file this report under the above lew, as the activities of the 
league are educational, scientific, and charitable rather than 
political as intended by the law. We file this report, therefore, 
under protest, covering those contributions and expenses in 
connection with the national organization in the election of 
Congressmen as indicated in the report.” 

The congressional districts in the first return, dated Octo- 
ber 22, 1920, in which “the Anti-Saloon League of America ” 
admits under oath it spent money, were the fourth and fifth 
districts in Indiana, the eleventh district of Iowa, the sixteenth 
district of Texas, the seventh district of Minnesota, known as 
the “‘ Volstead district,” the thirteenth district of Missouri, the 
first and second districts of New Hampshire, the first, second, 
and forty-second districts of New York, the tenth, twentieth, 
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| 
twenty-second, twenty-fifth, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth | 
districts of Pennsy Ivania, and the first and sixth districts of | 
Maryland, 
The congressional districts in the second return, dated Octo- 
ber 29, 1920, in which the Anti-Saloon League of America | 
admits under oath it spent money, were the seventh district 
of Minnesota, known as the “ Volstead district,” the fifth dis- 
trict of Ohio, eleventh district of Maryland, twenty-fifth and | 
twenty -eis ghth districts of Pennsylvania, the fortieth, forty-first, | 
und forty-second districts of New York. 
The law requires “the name and address of each person to | 
whom any payment is made in excess of $10 or more.” In 
each of the three reports of the Anti-Saloon League of America 
this provision of the law is violated in relation to some items. 
Under date of November 4, 1920, Elizabeth Roberts, “ book- 
keeper and assistant treasurer” of the Wisconsin Anti-Saloon 
League, in the only return made by that league, states under 
eath, under the head of “Expenditures on behalf of candi- 
dates,” a strictly political expenditure according to the return, 
that R. P. Hutton, of Milwaukee, had his “salary paid by the 
Anti-Saloon League of America, Westerville, Ohio,” but does 
not state the amount. | 
In none of the three returns signed by Wayne B. Wheeler 
as “Treasurer, campaign committee, Anti-Saloon League of 
America,” does any such person’s name appear, nor is any 
amount traceable or returned under any possible item in these 
three returns as being so expended by the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, although they purport to be the entire expenditures 
of the Ayti-Saloon League of America, made in connection with 
the congressional election of 1920, which not only would involve | 
a violation of the act of June 25, 1910, which requires a detailed | 
“account of expenditures, name, address, and amount paid, but 
also involves a sworn false return, as the two returns are 
contradictory. 
The structure of the Anti-Saloon League is as follows: There 
ix a corporation known as the Anti-Saloon League of Ame rica, 
which is the national organization, and corporations in each or 
nrost of the States and the District of Columbia, known either 
the Anti-Saloon League of that particular State or as the | 
Anti-Saloon League of America, department of the State in | 
which it is incorporated, and the national organization and the | 
' 
| 
! 


as 


State organizations make one association or organization by the 
closest affiliations possible. 

Vice presidents of the national organization are presidents, 
directors, or trustees of the various State organizations, and | 
most of the national executive committee hold office in some 
State organization, which is also true of the national board of | 
directors, and the national committee on financial management 
has one member who is on the headquarters committee of a | 
State organization. As an example, William H. Anderson is a 
State superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of New York. | 
He is also a member of the national executive committee and | 
also of the national legislative committee of the Anti-Saloon | 
League of America. | 

This scheme of organization, the closest which American cor- 
porate law can devise, is known as the system of interlocking | 
directorates and makes of such corporations in effect, so far as | 
action and policy are concerned, one large corporate entity. 

The plain intent and purpose of the law is to give publicity in 
Washington to all expenditures made by any committees, asso- 
ciations, or organizations attempting to influence congressional 
elections in two or more States. If any money is expended to | 
influence an election in two or nrore States, the law, by the | 
plainest language which could be employed, demands a return 
in form be made to the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

There can be no question that this law applies to any organi- 
zation that attempts to infiuence an election, no matter what 
other activities the organization may have, because the law 
SUVS SO. 

The expenditures of the national organization and of the 
State organizations with which it is affiliated or interlocked, at- | 
tempting to influence the election of Congressmen, must be re- | 
ported here in Washington as the activities are national and | 
coordinated or the law is nullified. 

Therefore any expenditures made for this purpose should be | 
disclosed in a sworn report filed by the “ committees, associa- 
tions, or organizations,” either through full returns at Washing- 
ton made by the national organization, including expenditures 
of all its State branches in each report required by law, or by 
reports from the national organization and separate reports | 
from each State where money is received or expended. 

Nullification of the law would otherwise result through the | 
formation of a national organization spending little or nothing | 
in congressional elections and with its affiliated or interlocking 
State branches or departments in each State spending vast 


| has been 


| where money for organization and educational Purposes is scarce. 
| have always had to have help from the national league. 


|} and placing Congressmen of the United States under obliges 


| agement of the Hon. Wayne B. Wheeler, 


| sums, about which there would be no repert made in Washing- 
ton as required by the law and its manffest ‘intent and spirit. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


| yield? 


Mr. TINKHAM. I ean not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. TINKHAM. The following organizations -filed reports in 
eonnection with the 1920 election without protests that the law 
| atid not apply to them in their political activities : 

Republican National Committee. 

Democratic National Committee. 

Republican National Cengressional Committee. 

Democratic National Congressional Committee. 

National Committee, Single Tax Party. 

Prohibition National Committee. 

National Committee, Socialist Party. 

Farmer-Laber Party of the United States. 

Oklahoma State Democratic Committee. 

Republican Senatorial Committee. 

Harding-Coolidge Republican League No. 1. 

National Non-Partisan Political Campaign Conmunittee. 

National Campaign Committee of the Sixteen Associated Rec- 
ognized Standard Railroad Labor Organizations. 

National Young Men’s Republican League. 

Harding-Coolidge Uptown Dry Goods Association. 

Debs Campaign Conference, 

National Welfare Union. 

American Federation of Labor, National Nonpartisan Politi- 
cal Campaign Committee. 

Pro-League Independents. 

At this point I desire to draw attention to the fact that there 
recently issued by Parker Shields, superintendent 
Tennessee Anti-Saloon League, a leaflet asking for liberal con- 
tributions to this league, from which the following is a.quota- 
tion : 

A number of Congressmen who hold the balance of power and pile up 


majorities in Congress come from the Southern and Western States, 
They 


This would clearly show that the Anti-Saloon League was 


| Systematically and liberally financing congressional campaigns 


ation 
to vote in Congress in accordance with its dictation. 


| Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. TINKHAM. I can not. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. This is an important matter. 
the point of no quorum. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Let me finish my statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. If the gentleman will yield to me for 


I make 


| half a minute—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I will withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will answer any question that tke hon- 
orable Representative from Ohio desires to ask when T have 
finished my statement without interruption. 

Another quotation is as follows 

In addition to the above, the amount from Tennessee for the national 


| league helps to provide for the maintenance of the entire national 


organization. It also helps to provide for the maintenanee of our 
national office at Washington, D. C., under the very successful man- 
one of the greatest diplomats 


and attorneys in America. Frem this office needed legislation is ini- 


tiated, a constant watch is kept on the actions of Congress, and when 
opposition appears danger signals are flashed to every State in the 
Union. 


Legislation initiated in the national office of the Anti-Saloon 
League in Washington and not in the Congress of the United 
States! To what degredation, to what debasement has Con- 
gress fallen that its shame can be thus heralded to the world! 

There, verily, is an end of free institutions and free men. 
CGowardice, indeed, has completed their destruction ane dis- 


| honor. 


In connection with this general subject it may be of interest 
to the House of Representatives to know that in the Evening 
Star, Washington, Tuesday, March 21 last, in an interview, 
Samuel W. Small, seeretary of the National Reform Association, 
is quoted as stating that that association has “a pledged finan- 
cial income of over $2,600,000 annually,” and that it was pre- 


| posed to spend this amount at the next election in the congrer- 
sional districts of the United States. 

On page 472, part 2, of the hearings before the subcomunittee 
of the House Committee on Appropriations relating to the i4@ 
partment of Justice, the following colloquy occurs: 
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1922. 


Mr. TINKHAM, I did not think you had given your personal opinion | 


as to whether or not you thought that the corrupt practices act ap- 
plied to the Anti-Saloon League if it attempted to influence elections in 
‘wo or more States. I do not think you have replied to that uestion, 

\ir, WHEELER. I think that the national organization, as such, work- 
ing in various States the law might be construed to cover that; and 
inasmuch as it can be construed that way, the only fair thing for us to 
do was to accept that construction until it was otherwise held. 

Notwithstanding this statement by Mr. Wheeler, no returns 
were filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives by 
the Anti-Saloon League of America or by any of its State 
branches, departments, or subsidiaries in 1910, 1912, 1914, 1916, 
and 1918. 

{ therefore charge that the following are violations of the 
act of June 25, 1910, as amended by the act of August 19, 1911, 
to prevent corrupt practices at Federal elections : 

|. Failure to make returns to the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the Anti-Saloon League of America or any of 
its State branches, departments, or subsidiaries in 1910, 1912, 
1914, 1916, and 1918, 

» Failure to give names and addresses of all persons receiv- 
ing $10 or more in the three returns filed with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives by Wayne B. Wheeler as treas- 
urer campaign committee, Anti-Saloon League of America, in 
connection with the congressional election of 1920. 

3. Failure of the Anti-Saloon League of America, department 
of West Virginia, to give names and addresses of all persons 
receiving $10 or more in the three returns filed with the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives in connection with the con- 
gressional election of 1920, 

!. Failure of the Anti-Saloon League of Maryland to give 
names and addresses of all persons receiving $10 or more in 
the three returns filed with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
schiatives in connection with the congressional election of 1920, 

>. Failure of the Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League to file more 
thun one return with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, and in that return to give the names and addresses of all 
persons ygceiving $10 or more in connection with the congres- 
sional oldion of 1920. 

i. Failure of the Anti-Saloon League of Colorado to file any 
return under oath with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and without the names and addresses of all persons receiv- 
ing $10 or more in connection with the congressional election of 
i920, although a letter admits expenditures. 

‘. Failure of the Anti-Saloon League of Oregon to file more 
than one return with the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
ind failure to file that return under oath in connection with the 
congressional eleetion of 1920. 

S. Failure of the Anti-Saloon League of Iowa to give the 
names and addresses of all persons receiving $10 or more in the 
return filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives in 
the one return filed in connection with the congressional election 
of 1920, 

%. Complete failure to file returns with the Clerk of the House 
ot Representatives of numerous other State branches, depart- 
ents, or subsidiaries of the Anti-Saloon. League of America 
which received or disbursed money in connection with the con- 
sressional election of 1920. Notably the State of New York, the 
State of Pennsylvania, and the State of Minnesota. 

10. That under date of November 4, 1920, Elizabeth Roberts, 
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No greater contempt of law can be shown than by reliance 
upon schemes to circumvent the plain meaning of a law and its 
spirit. American courts of justice have never allowed this to be 
successful. Interlocking directorates have been abolished and 
legal moral responsibility placed where it belonged. 

The usual course for a Member of Congress to pursue in a 
situation such as has been disclosed is to ask for a committee 
of investigation of the House of Representatives. I, however, 
know as well as anyone who has knowledge of the House of 
Representatives that it would be absolutely futile for me to ask 
for the appointment of such a committee, as such ay order of 
investigation could not be passed because of the power of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America and its influence in the House 
of Representatives, 

I, therefore, publicly request, yes, I demand, that the Depart 
ment of Justice, which I believe can not be intimidated or sub- 
verted by political influence and threats of reprisal from what- 
ever source, and whose first duty is to enforce laws of the 
United States, investigate the facts which I have here suh- 
mitted and upon finding that they are true to institute proper 





| proceedings under the law. 


“bookkeeper and assistant treasurer of the *Wisconsin Anti- | 


Suloon League,” in the only return made by that league states 
under oath under the head of ** Expenditures on behalf of candi- 
dates,” that R. P. Hutton had his “salary paid by the Anti- 
Siloon League of America, Westerville, Ohio,” and in none of 


the three returns signed by Wayne B, Wheeler as “ treasurer, | 
cumpaign committee, Anti-Saloon League of America,” does | 


uny such person’s name appear, nor is any amount traceable or 
returned under any possible item in these three returns as being 
so expended by the Anti-Saloon League of America, although 
they purport to be the entire expenditures of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America made in connection with the congressional 
election of 1920 and that they are contradictory statements 
Inaude under oath. 

The records of the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
disclose a failure of the Anti-Saloon League of America and 
Its subsidiaries to obey the Federal statutes, not only in one 
case but in many. 

Nothing can shatter the very foundations of society, its re- 
spect for the law, and its belief that laws are to be obeyed than 
to have a great national organization refuse to obey laws that 
apply to it, 

No more deadly thrust can be given to law and its enforce- 


nent than the claim of immunity from criminal statutes of | organizations whatsoever, no matter for what 


“eneral application by any one class, interest, or association. 


This I do to the end that all laws shall be enforced equal! 
against the politically powerful as well as against the political! 
weak, that laws passed to insure the purity of the ballot shall 
be given their full vigor and effect, and that impartial justice 
shall be respected and maintained in these United States. [Ap 
plause. | 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
man yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 24 minutes 

Mr. TINKHAM,. There have been two captious criticisuis 
made concerning the hearing at which Mr. Wheeler was 
amined and the printing of the record of the hearing whi 
I think should be answered and explained to the committee. 

The first is the criticism that I should not have examined Mr 
Wheeler as I. did, 

Mr. Wheeler was a yolunteer witness who requested to appeat 
before the committee. He made no objection to any of the ques 
tions asked, nor did any member of the committee. That 
should dispose of this criticism. 

The second criticism is that the record of the hearing was not 
printed as it should have been. 

The facts are these: That Mr. Wheeler was given permission 
by the committee to correct his testimony. As a member of the 
committee I had the right to correct my questions. Two copies 
of the record were brought to my office. One the original, wit! 
the corrections of Mr. Wheeler, and the other a copy, although 
it looked like an original so far as the typewriting was con- 
cerned. 1 dictated my corrections to a young man who had 
for six weeks been acting as my secretary, who was not very 
familiar with the correction of records. He made my correc- 
tions upon the copy instead of upon the original, and the 
copy with my corrections was returned to the clerk of 
the Committee on Appropriations and in due time this was 
printed. Saturday last Mr. Wheeler made discovery that his 
corrections were not in the printed hearings, and the matter ir 
due course was brought to my attention. I found the origina 
with Mr. Wheeler's corrections in my office, took it immediate! 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and a reprint of the testi- 
mony with Mr. Wheeler’s corrections as well as my own is now 
before the committee. That should dispose of this criticism 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad to answer any questions 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts a question. It seems he has 
made a very careful investigation, as he says, relative to the 
activities of the Anti-Saloon League. I would like to ask {1 
gentleman from Massachusetts whether, while he was working 
along that line, he made any investigation of the activities of 
some other organizations. especially one known as the Assovia- 
tion Opposed to National Prohibition; whether they had an 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


In a minute. How much time have I left 


| large sums of money accumulated to influence the election o 


Congressmen in certain congressional districts? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I have made no investigation as to the 
activities of any other associations, because the representatives 
| of no other associations except the Anti-Saloon League ay 
peared before the committee. Had they appeared and had there 
developed the same testimony that was developed in the exami- 
nation of Mr. Wheeler, I should have included it in my state 
ment to the House, and I would say that if there are any 
purpose they 
| may be organized, that participated in congressional electious 
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in two or more States and attenmpted to imffuence results and 
heave filed no returns under the law, they are equally guilty of 
violating the corrupt practices act with the Anti-Saloon League 
of America and its subsidiaries. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohie. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
knows that there is such an organization. Was there net a 
statement inserted in the Recorp at your hearings relative to 
that question? 

Mr. TINKHAM. It was inserted after the hearing, not at 
the hearing. Mr. Wheeler was given the right when the hear- 
ings were ever to put certain statements into the ReEcorp. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohie. There are a great many organizations 
that are oppesed to national prohibition. Is not that: a fact? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I have heard that that is so, [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman fully realizes that 
they are spending a large amount of money, that to-day they 
are organizing in nearly every State in the Union for the ex- 
press purpose of trying to defeat Congressmen who will not 
pledge themselves to the modification ef the Volstead Act. I 
should like to ask the gentleman if he believes these organiza- 
tions can work without the expenditure of large amounts of 
money ? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think I should net be asked a question of 
that character. I will say this: I have ne exact knowledge of 
what organizattons may be operating to-day in the United 
States which are opposed. to. or which desire to change the Vol- 
stead Act. If there are organizations, I do not care what their 
character is, whether they favor prohibition, or are against pro- 
hibition, whether they are organizations of churches or organi- 
zations of bawdy houses, if they attempt, under this law in 
more than two States to influence congressional. elections, a 
statement of their receipts and expenditures must be filed with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, and should have been 
tiled since 1910 when this Federal statute was passed. The 
statute says “all committees, associations, or organizations.” 
This is without any distinetion whatever. Does not that fairly 
answer the question of the honorable Representative from Ohio. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. If the gentleman will permit me, this 
is what I want to say to the House, that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TrinkHAM] has put a large amount of work 
into the statement which he has given to this. House to-day criti- 
cizing the Anti-Saloon League for their activity in politics. Now, 
I think if the gentleman here had been fair he would have looked 
deeper into the question, and he would have investigated the 
activity of those organizations that are opposed to the prohibi- 
tien laws, and that to-day are spending hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in anticipation of defeating Congressmen for election 
this fall who will not pledge themselves to a modification of the 
Volstead Act. 

Mr. TINKHAM. If any Representative of those organiza- 
tions had come before the committee of which I am a member 
I would have asked him the same questions that I asked. Mr. 
Wheeler, and if I found that his testimony was similar to Mr. 
Wheeler’s I should have made a similar investigation; but Mr. 
Wheeler was the only witness, and he came there voluntarily, 
and I took up that specific case. The committee was net an 
investigating committee, and I am not an investigator. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. May I ask the gentleman if he has 
read that part of the testimony which was inserted in the 
hearings? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Asa matter of fact, IT have not had time. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. If the gentleman will permit me, I 
notice here that the budget called for in the association opposed 
to national prohibition contemplates the expenditure of not 
less than $600,000. Then, in another place, it says: 

Before a wheel can turn, the managing director must know that 
there is at least $200,000 in the treasury. 

Now, I wish the gentleman would take the time to investi- 
gate those organizations—the association oppesed to national 
prohibition. 

Mr. TINKHAM. What is the date of that statement? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. This statement was incorporated in 
your hearings on this bill before the committee. 

Mr. TINKHAM. What is the date of that particular state- 
ment? 

Mr, COOPER of Ohio. 
such an organization. 

Mr. TINKHAM. If the representative of that organization 
had appeared before the committee, I should have made an in- 
vestigation of that organization. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I yield to the honorable Representative 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the records filed by the Anti-Safoon 
League under the corrupt practices act, or the gentleman’s 


It does not give the date; but there is 


investigation, show how much money was expended by the 
Anti-Saloon League in the election of Representatives in Con- 
gress, and for what purpese, and in what districts? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I have given the districts, and I am going 
to ask the House to allow. me to incorporate in the extension of 
iny reinarks three returns of the Anti-Saleom League of Americ:, 
and the one return of the Anti-Saloon League of Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The latter is the one in which I am par- 
ticularly interested, because of the activities of certain: bedies 
which failed. to comply with the State law requiring returns, 
that have used thousands of dollars against me in times past. 
I wish to ask whether that return shows anything of the 
activities in any specific districts of the State of Wisconsin.? 

Mr. TINKHAM. This particular return of the Anti-Saloon 
League of Wisconsin does: not show any particular activities in 
any particular district, except that it has attached to it as a 
part of it a specimen ballot in which certain Senators and 
Congressmen are designated and described and certain others 
otherwise designated and described. That I wish to have 
printed in the Recorp by unanimous consent. 

The total expenditure as returned by the Anti-Saloon League 
of Wisconsin is. $10,028:83. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does it give the districts in which the 
money was expended? 

Mr. TINKHAM., It does not give the districts in whieh the 
money was expended, but the Anti-Saloon League of America 
has indicated, as I have read, in what. districts the Anti-Saloon 
League of America expended money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will ask the gentleman another question. 
I notice in the hearings on page 468; in which are enumerated 
certain districts in Minnesota, Ohio, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and New York, im which the Auti-Saloon League was active in 
the last: campaign, that after the New York districts appears 
the language— 

Omitted by error from former reports, 

That conveys the idew that in a former report there were 
further districts returned. Has the gentleman any list of those 


districts? 
Mr. TINKHAM,. The distriets in the first report, filed Oc- 
tober 22, 1920, of the Anti-Saloon League of America, are as 


follows: Indiana, fourth and fifth districts; Iowa, eleventh <is- 
trict; Texas, sixteenth district; Minneseta, seventh district ; 
Missouri, thirteenth district; New Hampshire, first and second 
districts; New York, first and second districts; Pennsylvania, 
tenth, twentieth, twenty-second, twenty-fifth, twenty-eighth, and 
twenty-ninth districts; Ohio, fifth, tenth, and eleventh districts ; 
West Virginia, first and sixth districts; Maryland, first and 
sixth districts. 

Mr. STAPFORD. Were those funds used in favor of candi- 
dates. or were they used in opposition to candidates? 

Mr. TINKHAM. This is what the return says: 

The’ above amounts. were expended in the following congression:! 
districts to aid in the election of Congressmen opposed to the nuliifica- 
tion of national constitutional prohibition, 

Mr. HILL. Will thie gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will yield to the honorable Representa- 
tive from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman this question: 
As I understoed the gentleman, he said that the Anti-Saloon 
League of America is a corporation, and filed three separate 
reports signed by Wayne B. Wheeler, treasurer, showing ex- 
penditures of money to influence the electiom of Members of 
the House of Representatives. Is that correet? 

Mr. TINKHAM. It is; but he signed his name as “ treas- 
urer, campaign committee, Anti-Saleon League of America.” 

Mr. HILL. Treasurer of the campaign committee? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Is this the same Wayne B. Wheeler who ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Committee and was ques- 
tioned by the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. TINKHAM. He is the same gentleman who appeured 
before the subcommittee which was formulating the State and 
Justice Department apprepriatien bill now before this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HILL. Can the gentleman state for what purpese the 
treasurer of the campaign committee of the Anti-Saloen League 
of America appeared before the Appropriations Committee of 
this House? 

Mr. TINKHAM. He appeared apparently not. for political 
purposes. He appeared to advise the committee in relation to 
the policies that the committee should pursue and the sums of 
money that should be designated for the enforcement. of pro- 
hibition and limitations to be put on language in. the bill. 

Mr. HILL. T notice that the gentleman refers to expenditures 


made by Wayne B, Wheeler, treasurer of the Anti-Saloon 
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League of America, in the seventh district of Minnesota, and the 
itleman referred to it as the “ Volstead district.” Is that 
district represented by the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 

ttee of this House? 

ir TINKHAM, If I am, not mistaken, that is the district 

represented by Mr, VOLSTEAD. 

\ir. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, is it in order for me to 
ct to the attorney’s leading the witness? [Laughter.] 
\lr. HILL. I will say that I am trying to elucidate the 
{ruth for the benefit of the House and the Nation. I hope the 


th 
lil 
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leman will continue to make the same illuminating an- | 
ers to the rest of my questions. |Laughter.} I would like | 


to ask the gentleman if Wayne B. Wheeler, whom I see in the 
caliery at the present time—and I saw him in the gallery when 
the medical beer bill was voted on—whether this Wayne B. 


Wheeler is the same one who appeared before the Judiciary’ 


Committee as legislative agent of the Anti-Saloon League? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I understand he is the same. 

‘ir. HILL. I want to ask the gentleman one more ques- 
tion. Does he think it is preper that the man who spends the 
money to elect Congressmen should come and ask favors of the 
legislative committee? 

\ir. TINKHAM. What does the honorable Representative 
mean? [Laughter.] - 

\ir. HILL. I would like to put my questions in a different 
form since I see that the gentleman is so reluctant to answer. 
| would like to ask the gentleman if he thinks it proper that 
a gentleman who becomes treasurer and spends money to assist 
in the election of Members of Congress should be at the same 


time a legislative agent and go before this same Member of | 


Congress in whose election he has assisted and ask for legis- 
lation for his employer corporation? 

Mr. TINKHAM, It seems to me highly reprehensible that 
a man should allow his campaign expenses to be paid in part 
by any organization whatsoever which he knows in advance 
ix coming before the committee upon which he sits as a mem- 
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directed his request, the gentleman himself consented to their 
being incorporated in the bill; and are they not now in the bill 
before the House? 

Mr. TINKHAM, Oh, yes; I agreed to what was suggested. 
It is a reasonable suggestion. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. A few moments ago the gentleman 
from Massachusetts asked me a question as to where I found 
the statement I was reading to him. I would state to the gen- 
tleman that he will find the statement concerning the activity 
of the Association Opposed to National Prohibition, together 
with the amount of money they are supposed to have on hand 
before they can turn a wheel, and so forth, beginning on page 
491, of part 2, of the hearings before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations on the Department of 
State and judicial appropriation bill. I ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to make an investigation of the activity of 
that organization, and if he finds anything wrong I would like 





| to have him report their wrongdoing to Congress. 


Mr.- TINKHAM. I shall take the suggestion of the honor- 
able gentleman from Ohio under consideration. Mr. Chair- 


| man, I ask unanimous consent to have incorporated with my 


ber, or particularly as the chairman, to ask for legislation of | 


vy character, ; 

Mir. HILL. I entirely agree with the gentleman, 

Mr. MANN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I will. 

Mr. MANN, Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
this Anti-Saloon League, organized as a corporation in a particu- 
lur State, is obliged to make a return in reference to elections of 
Members of Congress? 

Mr. TINKHAM, In reply let me state whatthe organization 
of the league is. 

Mr. MANN. I heard the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. TINKHAM. There is a national organization, known as 


the Anti-Saloon League of America, and it has subsidiaries or | 


departments in every State of the Union. Many of the offices | 


¢ 


of the national organization are alse offices of the State organi- 
zation. It has an interlocking system. 

Mr. MANN, Let me ask the gentleman this question, a 
simple one, and get a simple answer, and I think I understand 


what it will be: Suppose the Anti-Saloon League in Massachu- | 


setts is organized under the laws of the State of Massachu- | 


setts and expends funds wholly within the State of Massa- | 


chusetts with reference to the election of Members of Congress, 
docs the gentleman insist that the corporation must make a 
lederal return? 

Mr. TINKHAM, If it is interlocked with the national asso- 
ciation, of course; else it would be a repudiation and nullifica- 
tion of that law. 


Mr. MANN. Then I would like to ask the gentleman this | 


question: Does the Massachusetts State Republican commiitee 
luake any return with reference to its expenditures? 

Mr. TINKHAM. The law provides, specifieally, that only 
the national committees of all political parties and the national 
congressional campaign committees of all political parties shall 
luke returns, thereby excluding the State committees. But 


Dh 
ti 
tions, Or organizations.” 
t . 
penditures, 

Mr, MANN. If it is net interlocked with the national Re- 
publican committee, then I de not understand its purpose. 


Mr. TINKHAM. The law specifically provides for returns 


ere is no limitation put upen the other “ committees, associa- | 
The law provides that such “ commit- | 
es, associations, or organizations ” shall report their entire ex- | 


only of the regular political national committees; but there is 
ho limitation upon other committees so far as State expendi- | 


tures are concerned. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes, 

Mr. EVANS. Is it not a fact that as to the two pieces of 
legislation, or the limitations, to which Mr, Wayne B. Wheeler 


remarks the first, second, and third return of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America and the returns of the Wisconsin Anti- 
Saloon League. Otherwise those papers may be lost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

OcrToBEeR 22, 1920. 
Hion. WILLIAM TYLER PAGE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

_ DeAR Sir: Under the congressional act relating to the election of 
Congressmen and the duties of treasurers of the respective political 
committees, I submit this report as treasurer of the campaign com 
mittee of the Anti-Saloon League of America for the period up to 
October 23, 1920: 

Amount of contributions and subscriptions Me 2 _ $2,500. 00 
Amount of contributions $100 or more ______ : ; --- 2, 500. 00 

Of the amount contributed or subscribed, the following list show 
the names of the contributors giving $100 or more, the addresses, and 
the amount contributed by each, to wit: 


Samuel Dunlap, Cireleville, Ohio $100. 00 


W. F. Hutehinson, Columbus, Ohio__- _- aiden 100. 00 
John Breece, Portsmouth, Ohio . = : a 100. 00 
Kk. M. Ogilvie, East Liverpool, Ohio a a : 100. 00 
Pearl Selby, Portsmouth, Ohio. _-~- iene ‘ 100. 00 
A. Z. Blair, Portsmouth, Ohio oe ae ae 100. 00 


Foster Copeland, Celumbus, Ohio __- : a i 100. 00 
Alexander Neff, Neffs, Ohio : ee ae ‘2 500. 00 
W. S. George, Past Palestine, Ohio__________ eas 500. 00 


PD. CC. Boyd, Galion, Ohto___ . ti 300. 00 
W. H. Hoover, North Canton, Ohio..._2.-..-__._ 500. 00 
I sien incea iat lll ancipll Ls ¢ 2, 500. 00 
Amounts expended. 
Printing sample ballots . . $325. 00 
Printing public documents (extracts of Congressional Record) 496. 11 
Addressing envelopes th ian in ot neta 81.50 
} Clerks’ and stenographers’ hire: 
Miss Keith Sie eee thre eaneiendpentisahenaiienie aacininanenedinigeninion 3 a 66. 00 
Miss Dudley —._. ~~ : aptntnap atin “- = a 4. 00 
Mrs. Pearson blebs, aise dee tivinhindiniel Sete HO, 60 
Miss McCulloch _ a ‘ 75. 00 
Organizers and field workers: Services and expenses of 
F. B. Ebbert anna aceite aniesnttaaanieaatanliaianintaiianintlains 400. 00 
Rey. S. E. Nicholson__ sin dani iat iiaes cists a 503. 00 
Telephone and telegraph_......-----~-~. ipsam onctin saath nasi 75. 00 


Postage : dees a oe 50. 00 


The above amounts were expended in the following congressioned dis- 
tricts to aid in the election of Congressmen opposed to the nullification 
of national constitutional prohibition: 

Fourth and fifth Indiana districts. 

Eleventh Iowa district. 

Sixteenth Texas district. 

Seventh Minnesota district. 

Thirteenth Missouri district. 

First and second New Hampshire districts. 

First and second New York districts 

Tenth, twentieth. twenty-second, twenty-fifth, twenty-eighth, and 
twenty-ninth Pennsylvania districts. 

Fifth, tenth, and eleventh Ohio districts. 

First and sixth West Virginia districts. 

First and sixth Maryland districts. 

The foregoing statement is respectfully submitted. 

Wayne B. WHEELER, 
Treasurer Campaign Committee 
Anti-Saloon League of America, 


WASHINGTON, D, C., October 29, 1920. 
Hon, WILLIAM TYLER PAGE, 
Glerk, House of Representatives, 
Weshington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Under the congressional act relating to the election of 
Congressmen and the duties of treasurers of the respective political 
committees, | submit this additional report as treasurer of the cam- 
paign committee of the Anti-Saloon League of America for the period 
of October 23-29, 1920. 

No additional contributions have been received. 
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AMOUNTS EXPENDED ON OBLIGATIONS ASSUMED. 
Clerks’ and stenographers’ hire: 


BGGS MONK. sn cn ocean rincectcini ne $16. 66 

I CD ing wins Cécile nau ae 15. 84 

Bare, Peete as ea skate btu ue at 16. 66 

Miss McCulloch saan: sseapeete i naiaaie diet aie ide Aa ae a ia 18. 75 
Organizers and field workers—services and expenses of: 

Ss. E. Nicholson Eh sac si taseee ah cena ea ata n ok es tate te tants Sond 128, 00 

Fr. LB. Ebbert be ee a ae 154. 00 
Telephone nied COIR i oink a nccmonacimnnnddiinandee’ 20. 00 
I ited kk sitet ee ek ke 5. 00 


ES 200. 00 


Printing and postage bills assumed_____-_~- 


‘The above obligations were assumed in the following congressional ; 


districts : 
Seventh Minnesota district. 
Fifth Ohio district. 
Eleventh Maryland district. 
Twenty-fifth and twenty-eighth Pennsylvania districts. 
Fortieth, forty-first, ‘and forty-second New York districts 
by error from former report). 
The foregoing statement is respectfully submitted. 
W. B. WHEELER, 
Treasurer Campaign Committee 
Anti-Saloon League of America. 


(omitted 


District or CoLuMBIA, Washington, D. C., 88: 


W. B. Wheeler, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is 
treasurer of the campaign committee of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, that the foregoing statement by him signed is a true and cor- 
rect report of the receipts, disbursements, or obligations of said cam- 
paign committee to October 29, 1920. 

W. B. WHEELER. 


Sworn to before me, the undersigned notary public in and for the 
District of Columbia, this 29th day of October, 1920. 
FREDERICK A. THUEE, _ 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 
(My commission expires October 18, 1925.) 


ion. WILLIAM TYLER PAGER, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DerAr Sin: We respectfully protest any obligation on the part of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America to file this report under the above law, 
as activities of the league are educational, scientific, and charitable 
rather than political, as intended by the law. We file this report, there- 
fore, under protest, covering those contributions and expenses only in 
connection with the national organization in the election of Congress- 
men, as indicated in the report. 

W. B. WHEELER, 
Treasurer Campaign Committee, 
Anti-Saloon League of America, 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1920. 
Hon. WILLIAM TYLER PAGE, 
Clerk House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Sir: Under the congressional act relating to the election of Con- 
gressmen and the duties of treasurers of the respective political com- 
mittees, I submit this additional report as treasurer of the campaign 
committee of the Anti-Saloon League of America for the period October 
29 to November 2, 1920. 

No additional contributions have been received. 

Amounts expended or obligations assumed. 


Clerks and stenographers’ hire: 


Sent GGGER Wa citinnde nce candanceasumenboaie $16. 00 

EGR DORE dicrmmennirhtstecnttibiiensnanai 12. 76 

I ns arsine kaseeininipsnpear an ae ddbstin edie eine 16. 00 

Oe ee eee eee 20. 00 

EN TR I ecient in as rgenrisintenp acute eyes aaaines 5. 00 

ee ae eee ee 50. 40 
Organizers and field workers, services and expenses of : 

i Ty SEE onutuiarutlasmatesmiianiontabintnis nasasterr apenas 199. 00 

 @. Nes ccennenddiamesnnnced inteeedad tends 45, 00 

eS ee ote) eeenrun eee neha 137. 78 

David Hepburn _~ naan tara th ecuren ene anc ot iadll 50. 00 
Traveling, telephone, and other expenses: 

IIE acciccicncnesine vind es wep demnthaneolbilaaaite 

I cccccinitnm aia ap hianee epaR am aise cmnimialagte 

BRUINS... ata catenins ens eeu Sata dealt iain tin it ln eri al 

Traveling expenses of undersigned____----_-.-- 
Summary of expenses filed in report Oct. 24---------_---_. 
Summary of expenses filed in report Oct. 29---..-------.__ 

TOTES ccictnns init ccntiismntitananniinis gtd tian ilies 





The above amounts were expended or obligations assumed in the dis- 
tricts named in reports of October 24 and October 29, 1920. 
The foregoing statement is respectfully submitted. 
W. B. WHEELER, 
Treasurer of Campaign Committee of 
Anti-Saloon League of America. 


LHE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 
District oF COLUMBIA, Washington, D. C., 8s: 

W. B. Wheeler, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is treas- 
urer of the campaign committee of the Anti-Saloon League of America; 
that the foregoing statement by him signed is a true and correct report 
of the receipts, disbursements, or obligations of said campaign com- 
mittee from October 29 to November 2, 1920. 

W. B. WHEELER, 


Sworn to before me, the undersigned, a notary public in and for the 
District of Columbia, this lst day of December, 1920. 
FREDERICK A, THUER, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 
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Hon. WILLIAM TYLer Pacer, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Str: We respectfully protest any obligation on the part of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America to file this report under the above law, 
as the activities of the league are educational, scientific, and charitable, 
rather than political, as intended by the law. We file this report 
therefore, under protest, covering those contributions and expenses 
only in connection with the national organization in the election of 
Congressmen, as indicated in the report. 

W. B. WHEELER. 


Treasurer of Campaign Committee of 
Anti-Saloon League of America, 


Districr or COLUMBIA, Washington, D. C., ss: 


W. B. Wheeler, being -_ sworn, deposes and says that he is treas- 
urer of the campaign committee of the Anti-Saloon League of America, 
that the foregoing statement by him signed is a true and correct report 
of the receipts and disbursements of said campaign committee to Octo. 
ber, 1920. 

W. B. WHEELER. 

Sworn to before me, the undersigned notary public in and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, this 22d day of October, 1920. 

FREDERICK A. THUEER, Jr., 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 
(My commission expires October 29, 1920.) 
Hon, WILLIAM TYLER PAGE, 
Clerk of House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We respectfully protest any obligation on the part of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America to file this report under the above law, 
as the activities of the league are educational, scientific, and charitable, 
rather than political, as intended by the law. We file this report, there- 
fore, under protest, covering those contributions and expenses in con- 
nection with the national organization in the election of Congressmen, 
as indicated in the report. 

W. B. WHEELER, 
Treasurer Campaign Committee Anti-Saloon League of America. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1920. 


Statement of expenditures of Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League primary 
election campaign (election November 2, 1920) in behalf of candidates 
on attached list, etc. 





Names Addresses. Salary. eee 

OO 5 so anda <hienadeatevekssaele Milwaukee........| (*) $227.47 
ge 6 ae eck Cone bReeaaee ae. eee ae | $450.09 215.36 
OS ER ee ere ms peer’ | ee | 375.00 199.15 
3 | ee en ees TO ets Cie bo ae 375.00 283. 48 
N. C, Shirey.........-2--esseeeeceeeeeeces Madison. ......... 400.00 358.09 
i, AR ts cctevrnboseve<evs she ceseel | Kau Claire........ 350. 00 381.99 
By PEN ioc cau ucadetupesisavevenaiveeds | NEN ok wtnnebee 300.00 479.78 
ay a er Appleton......... 333.34 398. 63 
Wi oc cic wbvedccnbionicdenveness te Madison.......... 253.00 387.97 
i Cs pkangcdancsencciguduen ses acu | Milwaukee........ 333. 32 255.10 
DBE: RP ns vnvcvepivcsscvbaccvevensest | BEREOM ss on cvesta | 9333.34 363. 23 
NE ic seems tne ddecies Cease eke Sada dank ta | 3,503.00 | 3,530. 25 

7,033. 25 








4 Salary paid by Anti-Saloon League of America, Westerville, Ohio. 


Mintea: ofbee BOD. 6 nin wedi e sencwe sewn dawmeessndgseeones $172. 25 
Office Specialties Co, (stencils and ink)------------------- 12. 50 
Standard Paper Co. (paper and envelopes) —_----------~---- 101. 62 
H. H. West Co. (miscellaneous office supplies) _...-.------- 9, 60 
Advocate Publishing Co. (printing and envelopes) ___~--~~-- 1, F720. 42 
TEEBNERES .. <2 cence manne sas wise aca danaagiaitneedhinainantten iattneiee haan 139. 06 
TOICSTODR 6 nic. ce ceca ges cenastarecscoseansanaseweses _). 37 
POstAPe 2. 20 nen en sewn cen eseesensnwee 830. 76 

Ro. ctiee cise cnnnen inte eet edinnen mahdants netehide codsmdudliate 10, 028. 83 


The foregoing amount was spent for educational and Americanization 
campaign, concurrently with political work for the candidates ou list 
hereto attached. 

SratTe OF WISCONSIN, County of Michigan, ss: 

Elizabeth Roberts, bookkeeper and assistant treasurer of the Wiscon 
sin Anti-Saloon League, being first duly sworn, says that the foregoing 
statement of expense incurred or-paid by said Wisconsin Anti-Saloon 
League in tehalf of candidates named cu attached printed list is cor- 
rect and true, as she verily believes, and that the same constitutes all 
of the expenses incurred or paid by said ieague for the purposes named 

ELIZABETH ROBERTS. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of November, 1920. 

[SBAL.] Epirn R. Hurron, 

Notary Public, Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. 
My commission expires March 2, 1924, 


A Dry BALLOT ON REFERENDUM AND CANDIDATES—TAKE THIS TO SHE 
POLLS FOR REFERENCE ON ELECTION Day, NOVEMBER 2—REFEREN 
DUM ON PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT LAW (MULBERGER LAW)—DoON T 
Foreer to VOTE FoR THiS ON THE SEPARATE PINK REFERENDUM 
BALLorT. 

Shall chapter 556 of the Laws of 1919, entitled “An act to suspend 
the operation of chapter 66 of the statutes of 1917, entitled ‘ Excise 
and the sale of intoxicating liquors,’ and to create sections 1569(1) to 
1569(22), inclusive, of the statutes, relating to intoxicating liquors, [0 
provide for the enforcement of Article 18 of the Constitution of the 
United States, providing penalties, making an appropriation, and detin- 
ing intoxicating liquor,” be continued of force and effect? 

Yes [x]. 

No [—]. 
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Dry Congressional and Legislative Candidates. 
UNITED STATES SENATOR. 
(Voted for by whole State.) 
Invine L. Lenroor (Republican) : Must be reelected. Next to Vol- 
stend perhaps most important nran in Congress for drys. Defeat might 


mean repeal of Volstead Act 
GOVERNOR. 


(Voted for. by, whole State.) 
Robert Bruce McCoy (Democrat): Member Congregational Club, 


uc 


which took active part in voting Sparta dry. Opposes legalizing beer. 
Jor law enforcement and removal of sheriffs and district attorneys who 

LX. 

hu J. Blaine (Republican) : Voted for county option. Now receiv 
ing support of beer advocates. Refuses to state position on legalizing beer, 

ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
(Voted for by whole State.) 
William J. Morgan (Republican) : Openly opposed to legalizing beer. 
Lifelong dry fighter. Pledges law enforcement, 
STATE SENATORS. 
Tenth district: St. Croix, Pierce, Pepin, and Buffalo Counties, George 

J kogemo (Republican). 

elfth district: Ashland, Bayfield, Price, Rusk, and Sawyer Coun 
t c. H. Werden (Republican). — ; 

nrteenth district: Outagamie and Shawano Counties, Anton 
K k (Republican), Clinton B. Ballard (Independent). 

teenth district: Grant, Crawford, and Richland Counties, Henry 
E oethe (Republican). 

enty-second district: Walworth and Rock Counties, Ed. T. Ridge 
Ww (Republican). 


uty-fourth district: Clark and Wood Counties, William L. Smith 
qh iblican). 

wenty-sixth district : Dane County, Henry A. Huber (Republican). 

Thirty-second district: La Cresse and Trempealeau Couniies, KE. F. 
Clark (Republican). 

CONGRESSMEN. 

First district: Kenosha, Racine, Waukesha, Walworth, and Reck 
Co ties, H: A. Coorrer (Republican). Voted for eighteenth amend 
1 ; no statement on beer and wine. 

‘d district: Crawford, Richland, Grant, Iowa, Dane, La Fayette, 
reen Counties, James W. Murphy (Democrat). Openly opposes 


1 evlizing beer and wine. JoHN M. Ne_sen (Republican). Voted for | 


eig enth amendment. Refuses to state position en beer and wine ; re- 


e support of beer and wine advecates. 
Fourth district: South balf Milwaukee County, Geraid P. Hayes 
(i crat). Bone Gry; declares against legalizing beer and wine. 


‘ath district: La Cresse, Jackson, Monroe, Clark, Vernon, Juneau, 
and Sauk Counties, JoserH D. Becx (Republican), Opposes 
beer and wine, 
Lighth district: Marathon, Portage, Waupaca, Waushara, Wood, and 


Shawano Counties, Hpwarp E. Browne (Republican). Oppeses bee 
: wine. Needs every cry vote. (Work hard for Browne). 

th district: Langlade, Forest, Florence, Marinette, Oconto, Outa 
g: . Brown, Kewautee, and Door Counties, Davip G. CLasson (Re 
pullican). Voted against eighteenth amcndment. Voted fer Voistead 
Act Andrew R. McDonald (Democrat). Indorsed by farmer-labor. 
I ry union-labor leader. 


ith district: Dunn, Barron, Chippewa, Bau Claire, Trempecaleau, 


Bi o, Pepin, Pierce, and St. Croix Ceunties, JAMES A. FREAR (Re 
I n). Has dry record 

nth district: Douglas, Bayfield, Ashland, Tron, Vilas, Burnett, 
I Washbarn, Sawyer, Rusk, Price, Taylor, Lincoln, and Oneida 
( ilies, ADOLPHUS P. NELSON (Republican). Dry floor leader. 


CANDIDATES FOR ASSEMBLYMEN BY COUNTIES. 

‘dams, J. F. McDowell (Republican) ; Ashland, A. L. Bigelow (Re- 
p in); Barron, J. L. Dahi (Republican); Bayfield, F. W. Downs 
(Kepublican); Buffalo, & A. Kenyon (Republican); Burnett, B. H. 
Johnson (Republican); Chippewa, T. W. Bartingale (Republican) ; 
( ‘, John Verkuilen (Republican) ; Columbia, Robert Caldwell (Re 
p can); Crawford, Albert C. Johnsen (Republican); Dane (first), 
! in Sachtjen (Republican) ; Dane (second), James C. Hanson (Re 
I can); Dane (third), Carl M. Grimstad (Republican) ; Door, John 
J (Kepublican), Frank N. Graas (Independent) (voted to ratify; 
| voted to legalize beer. No statement); Douglas (first), J. B. 
French (Republican); Dunn, A. L. Best (Republican); Eau Claire, 
Kush Bullis (Republican), M. J. McRaith (Demecrat) ; Florence, J. D. 
( idine (Republfean) ; Fond du Lac (first), J. J. Lamb (Republican) ; 
Fond du Lae (second), J. E. Johnson (Republican) ; Forest, J. D. Gran- 
( (Republican); Grant (first), C. J. Weitenhiller (Republican) ; 
Grant (second), Charles E. Tuffley (Republican) ; Green, William Olson 
(h iblican); Green Lake, Charles L. Bryden (Democrat), Samuel 


OG s (Republican); Iowa, William Smith (Republican); Jackson, 
\ } Dettin 


ser (Republican); Jefferson (second), William Everson 
( mocrat), Hl. W. Stokes (Republican) ; Juneau, Oscar Miller (Inde 
} it) (opponent very dangerous; Miller must be elected) ; Kenosha, 
” Anderson (Independent) (very important to elect Anderson) ; 


Ia Crosse (first), Frank H. Fowler (Republican) ; La Fayette, James 
Goodman (Republican) ; Langlade, J. A. Barker (Republican) ; Lincoin, 
I M. Atcherson (Republican) ; Marathon (second), Louis H. Cook 
blican), Kurt Beyreis (Democrat) ; Marquette, J. F. McDowell 
(Kepnblican) ; Monroe, Miles L. Hinmemsn (Republican) ; Oconto, Peter 
, on (Republican); Oneida, J. D. Grandine (Republican) ; Outa- 

(first), Mark 8. Catlin (Republican) ; Outagamie (second), Anton 
i iiller (Republican), Daniel Crowe (Democrat); Pierce, Charles E. 
Hanson (Republican); Polk, George A. Nelson (Republican) ; Portage, 


MW im Scribner (Republican); Price, Joseph R. Farr (Republican) ; 
Racine (second), Henry F. Johnson (Republican); Richland, E. R 
( ‘man (Republican) ; Rusk, D. J. Summerville (Republican) ; Rock 
(first), A. FE. Matheson (Republican) ; Rock (second), Edwin G. Fifield 
( ublican) ; St. Croix, George Oakes (Republican); Sawyer, D. J. 
Summerville (Republican); Trempealteau, H. A. Anderson (Republi- 


( ; Vernon, L. M. Roseland (Republican) ; Walworth, Riley S. Young 
(epublican) ; Washburn, E. H, Jehnson (Republican); Waukesha 
(first), W. A. Freehof (Republican) ; Waukesha (second), W. H. Ed 
wards (Republican) ; Waupaca, Fred Hess (Republican) ; Waushara, 
F. W. Ploctz (Republican) ; Winnebago (first), Clark M. Perry (Repub- 
lican) ; Winnebago (second), Nels Larson (Republican) ; Winnebago 
hee George H. Jones (Republican) ; Wood, W. W. Clark (Repub- 
can). 

\uthorized and published by Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League, 825 Gold- 
smith Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan {Mr. Cramron]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. 
TINKHAM] makes a jewel of inconsistency. He is best known 
te fame for his vigerous insistence that the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
Shall be in force and full effect; that there shall be a most 
rigid enforcement of, and compliance with, those amendments; 
but as to the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, he 
joins with a multitude of other gentlemen in the country in 
looking for some way to get that amendment out of the Consti- 
tution without repealing it. He favors any kind of legislation 
that will evade the full effect of that amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would rather proceed. I have only 10 
minutes in which to answer a 50-minute speech. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just wanted to call attention to the 
fact that the gentleman from Massachusetts does not seem 
to be as anxious to enforce the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
amendments of the Constitution in Boston as he is in South 
Carolina. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is another jewel of inconsistency. 
Having held a hearing of 40 pages, an investigation, if you 
please, of the Anti-Saloon League, represented by Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler, and that investigation having shown to any reasonable 
man that the Anti-Saloon League is the only organization with 
reference to liquor that has paid any decent respect to the elec- 
tion law, the gentleman forthwith proposes that we shall indict 
the officers of that organization which has complied with the 
law ; but as to the other 20 or 30 organizations opposed to pro- 
hibition, who are shown by the record the gentleman himself 
has made to have violated that law—ignored it—the honorable 
gentleman says he has nothing to suggest. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Iam sorry I can not. As I say, I have but 
10 minutes in which to answer a 50-minute speech. 

A jewel of inconsistency! The gentleman from Massachusetts 
said in reply to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Coorer] that the 
reason he does not ask any action against associations opposed 
to prohibition is because he does not know anything about their 
activities. His own record shows the evidence, and I will say 


| to the gentleman that if he never had a chance until this morn- 


ing to read that statement in full in the printed record it is 
because of a véry embarrassing and unfortunate accident in his 


| own office. It would have been in print a week ago except fo 


that accident in the office of the gentleman himself whereby 
important portions of the testimony of Mr. Wheeler did not 
appear in the first edition of the hearings before the gentle 


| man’s subcommittee. He does not know of any wrongdoing on 


| the part of all these other organizations, and still the testimony 


brought out by him from Mr. Wheeler shows that this Associa- 


| tion Opposed to Prohibition, to which the gentieman from Ohio 


{[Mr. Cooprr] refers, has been active in influencing elections. I 
read from the statement of that organization in 1919, to be found 
on page 493 of the “second edition” of*the hearings before the 


| gentleman’s subcommittee : 





As to the Federal prohibition amendment all the lawyers who have 
been consulted are unanimous in the statement that it is illegally a 
part of the Constitution of the United States, and that therefore the 
United States Supreme Court will declare it null and void. But the 
members of the United States Supreme Court are extremely sensitive to 
n 





public opinion. They must be made to feel the weight of public opi: 
that has heen aroused all over the country by this attempt to prohibit, 
by coustitutior amendment, the natural and inherent rights to free 
men in a free country. That sentiment can only be crystallized by the 
expenditure of a very considerable sum of money, and the Association 
Opposed to National Prohibition has nowhere near enough money to 
prosecute the campaign. 






Mr. Chairman, if there is no law that would require them to 
make a report of how much money they used in their effort to 
influence a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
there ought to be a law, and I am surprised that the gentleman 
has not introduced such a law. Further, in the gentleman's 
own testimony brought out from Mr. Wheeler, on page 497 
of the second edition of the hearings, there appears a list 
of liquor organizations between the years 1910 and 1920 
that participated in congressional elections, That list is as 
follows. 


United States Brewers’ Association, 50 Union Square and 109 Fast 
Fifteenth Street, New York Citv; National German-American Alliance 
(Inc.), 419 Walnut Street, Vhiladeiphia, Pa.; National Association of 
Commerce and Labor, Chicago, Ill.; National Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association: Model License League, Louisville, Ky.; National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers, St. Louis, Mo.; National Liquor League of the 
United States, Hugh A. Harvey, chairman congressional committee, 
Washington, D. C., 1912; National Federation of Retail Liquor Dealers ; 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association, 
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I read further from that same page of that same testimony 
which appeared before the gentleman’s committee and was 
brought out by his own questioning of Mr. Wheeler: 


The German-American Alliance and the brewers operated with an 
organization known as the National Association of Commerce and Labor, 
of Chicago. The political methods of this organization are set forth 
at length in the investigation made by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
under Senate Resolution 307, of the Sixty-fifth Congress, You will find 
on page 1263 of the report of the hearings the detailed information 
which they secured by State surveys of each Congressman, his connec- 
tions and the methods by which they attempted to influence votes, and 
their plans for securing nominations and elections of Congressmen. 

You will find on pages 117, 289, 134, and 1312 a long list of business 
concerns that were boycotted because they would not aid the liquor 
organizations. You will find on pages 459 te 462 the sample reports 
of tae political agents who worked for these liquor organizations. These 
reports disclose the political methods used by the German-American 
Alliance, the Brewers’ Association, and the National Association of Com- 
merce and Labor in eee the election of Congressmen. The 
methods by which they raised their funds for carrying on the campaigns, 
and the defrauding of the Government of taxes which were used for 
corrupt purposes in elections, are disclosed on pages 85, 342, and 401; 
also on page 1077. 

The methods by which they controlled newspapers and, in many 
instances, bought them in secret is set forth on pages 656, 701, 657, 675, 
658, 462, 70, 73, and 458, The methods by which these organizations 
controlled the forcign-language press to carry out their program is 
revealed on pages 466, 471, 467, 621, 996, 557, 595, 551, and 630, etc. 

The brewery connection with the “ Ne beer—no work” campaign is 
set forth on page 199, 

These organizations, interested in the election and defeat of Congress- 
men, at no time after the year 1910 complied with the Federal corrupt 
practice act. 

Several thousand pages of testimony were taken revealing the political 
methods of these organizations, and the conclusions of the committee 
will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of November 14, 1921, on 
pages 8603 to 8608. In the face of this testimony the attempt to find 
fault with the only organization that has complied with the law is un- 
justifiable. 

If the gentleman has not read that it is because he has not 
made good use of the testimony brought out by himself, and the 
reference there given to page 1263 of the Senate hearings, giving 
the detailed information which the wets secured by State sur- 
veys of each Congressman, 100 questions about every candidate 
for Congress in this country, his connections, the method by 
which they attempted to influence votes, whether the man was 
in debt and the church to which he belonged, and so forth; the 
reference to the page showing a long list of businesses and con- 
cerns that were boycotted. You will find on page 459 to page 
462 sample reports of the political agents who worked for these 
organizations. If he will look at the two volumes of Senate 
hearings lying on yonder table, he will find reason for the in- 
dictment of those organizations and abundant evidence already 
available to prove the active participation, country wide, by 
these wet organizations in elections, who, by the gentleman’s 
own statement on the floor to-day, have filed no reports, as re- 
quired by law. Mr. Chairman, there has been an investigation 
of those liquor organizations, as Mr. Wheeler called to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, conducted by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate. 
That subcommittee made a unanimous report, and that unani- 
mous report received the unanimous approval of the full Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate and was accepted by the 
Senate, condemning those liquor organizations and their partici- 
pation in politics in the most unmeasured terms, as shown by 
the following extract from the committee decision as published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp September 5, 1919, page 5187: 

The allegations and charges made in said Resolution No. 307, herein- 
before set out, in regard to the brewing and liquor activities, were sub- 
stantially sustained, as will appear from the printed record, volumes 1 
and 2, herewith transmitted. 

Your committee in entering upon the investigation directed by said 
Resolution No, 307 interpreted that resolution as requiring an inquiry 
into two subjects, to wit: 

1. The conduct and activities of the brewing and liquor interest, 
political and otherwise, was specifically denranded; and 

2. A general inquiry into pro-German propaganda and activities was 
required. The testimony taken having been printed, a review thereof is 
deemed unnecessary. Complying, however, with the mandate of the 
resolution requiring a report of the results established by the investiga- 
tion, the following findings are herewith submitted for the information 
and attention of the Senate: 

i. 


With regard to the conduct and activities of the brewing and liquor 
interests, the committee is of the opinion that the record clearly estab- 
lishes the following facts: 

(a) That they have furnished large sums of money for the purpose 
of secretly controlling newspapers and periodicals. 

(b) That they have undertaken to and have frequently succeeded in 
controlling primaries, elections, and political organizations. 

(c) That they have contributed enormous sums of money to political 
campaigns in violation of the Federal statutes and the statutes of sey- 
eral of the States. 

(d) That they have exacted pledges from candidates for public office 
prior to the election. 

(e) That for the purpose of influencing public opinion they have at- 
tempted and partly succeeded in subsidizing the public press. 

(f) That to suppress and coerce persons hostile to and to compel 
support for them they have resorted to an extensive system of boy- 
cotting unfriendly American manufacturers and mercantile concerns. 
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(g) That they have created their own political organization in many 
States and in smaller political units for the purpose of carrying into 
effect their own political will, and have financed the same with large 
contributions and assessments. 

(h) That with a view of using it for their own political purposes 
they contributed large sums of money to the German-American Alliance, 
many of the peng 7 of which were disloyal and unpatriotic. 

(i) That they organized clubs, leagues, and corporations of various 
kinds for the purpose of secretly carrying on their political activities 
without having their interest known to the public. 

(j) That they improperly treated the funds expended for political 
purposes as a proper expenditure of their business and consequently 
failed to return the same for taxation under the revenue laws of the 
United States. 

(k) That they undertook through a cunningly conceived plan of ad- 
vertising and subsidation to control and dominate the foreign-language 
press of the United States. 

(1) That they have subsidized authors of recognized standing in lit- 
erary circles to write articles of their selection for many standard 
periodicals. 

(m) That for many years a working agreement existed between the 
brewing and distilling interests of the country by the terms of which 
the brewing interests contributed two-thirds and the distilling interests 
one-third of the political expenditures made by the joint interests. 


The gentleman talks about this Chamber being dictated to by 
the Anti-Saloon League. The gentleman knows there is no or- 
ganization that can dictate to this body of men. [Applause.] 
And the gentleman knows that if any resolution should come 
from him for an investigation of those organizations that his 
own questions brought into the hearings and which are shown 
to have violated the election laws, there will be very few votes 
here on the floor against it from those that respect the Anti- 
Saloon League as the recognized force that binds together 
through effective leadership the sentiment of this country of 
ours that is behind the eighteenth amendment. [Applause.] 
When the gentleman attacks Wayne B. Wheeler, when he it- 
tacks the Anti-Saloon League, I am not concerned about Wheeler 
or the Anti-Saloon League, but I think of those millions of faith- 
ful men and women all over this country that thank God for 
the eighteenth amendment and are now praying nightly fer 
its enforcement, that this Republic may be the greater. And 
in so far as the Anti-Saloon League fairly represents that con- 
stituency it is entitled to the respect of Congress. Not until 
the gentleman shows that they have betrayed their constituency 
has he any right here, after they have fairly explained all their 
doings, to charge them with violations of this law while shut- 
ting his eyes to the real violators of the law. 

The gentleman talked about the “deadly thrust” at law and 
order in this country that was brought about by some one or 
other. The deadly thrust at law and order in this country 
comes from those liquor organizations who were declared by 
a committee of the United States Senate, in that unanimous re- 
port of its Judiciary Committee, to have been guilty; that they 
have undertaken and frequently succeeded in controlling pri- 
muaries, elections, and political organizations, and not one of 
them has ever filed a report under the law of which the gentle- 
man speaks. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min 
utes to my colleague from Kentucky |Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not suppose the degree 
of seriousness with which the House regards the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, the Hon. GreorceE HOLDEN TINKHAM, woul: 
justify very extended remarks in reply; but it seems the more 
sensational and ridiculous a statement is, coming from a Mei 
ber of Congress, the more publicity it obtains in the United 
States, and I have no doubt that the charge which has been 
made by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TINKHAM] will, as occurred with reference to the hearings, re 
ceive wide publicity throughout the United States. Unfortu- 
nately, the people of the United States who are not on the 
ground and are not in the galleries have a very poor oppor- 
tunity to observe the relative proportion of things that happen 
on the floor of the House. Sometimes they are liable to be 
misled by the headlines that usually are found above sens:- 
tional statements like the one to which we have referred. It 
would be an interesting thing, if it were possible, to analyze 
the mental gyrations of the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. He was a member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations which was framing this bill for 
appropriations for the Department of Justice. During the de- 
liberations of that committee, to determine how much money 
ought to be appropriated for the Department of Justice, Mr 
Wayne B. Wheeler asked for permission to come before it. I 
am not a member of the Anti-Saloon League; I have never coD- 


[After a pause.] The 
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tributed to its support in my life, and, so far as I know, it has 
never as aun organization supported me in any race I have ever 
made for office. 

I aim not interested in the controversy between Mr. Wheeler 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts, but he has the right, as 


| 


any American citizen has the rig ‘ht, to ask to come before the | 
Committee on Appropriations or any other committee and to | 


make statements in behalf of the appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
rent or upon any subject before a committee. And while I do 
not know why he asked permission to go before that subcom- 
mittee, I have a suspicion that the fact that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was on the committee may have had some influ- 
ence in determining the propriety of asking and, if necessary, 
insisting that the Committee on Appropriations should give the 
Department of Justice all the money that it needed and asked 
for in order to enforce the eighteenth amendment and all other 
laws. But, at any rate, Mr. Wheeler went before the committee, 
and before he was permitted to open his mouth, before he was 
even permitted to say ‘“ Mr. Chairman,” the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TrnkHAM] took him in charge and cross- 
examined him, as if he were a crap-shooting negro, before he 


was permitted to make the statement before the Committee on | 


Appropriations which he came to make. 

Mr. EVANS. And not a single question he asked was ma- 
terial to the subject being investigated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman gives evidence of the fact 
that he is thoroughly familiar with the questions. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. *‘ Reading a part of the hearings before 
the committee, Mr. Wheeler made this statement in the presence 
of the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts. He said this: 

Mr. WHepscer. I have already stated our viewpoint of it, and the 
fact that there might be some doubt with reference to it is the reason 
why I have asked our committee to file these reports; we are the only 
organization that does it, I find no criticism of the many liquor 
organizations that are doing the same thing for not filing a report. 

He said this: 

We are the only organization that does it- 

That is, had filed a report on espiadieins I find no criticism 
of the many liquor organizations that are doing the same thing, 
numely, not filing reports. Mr. Wheeler stated that they had 
fled reports. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. The fact is that the Anti-Saloon 
League, to which the gentleman from Massachusetts has di- 
rected his remarks, is the only organization, either for or 
igainst the eighteenth amendment, that has filed any report 
with the Clerk of this House. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts becomes profound 
and serious when he has discovered that perhaps in some tech- 
nical way Mr. Wheeler did not make his report as full as he 
thinks it should have been. But we hear no word of condemns i- 
tion against those who filed no report at all. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield with pleasure to my equestrian 
friend from Maryland. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not think 
that all such organizations that attempt to influence the result 
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cient amusement to furnish entertainment to the House. But 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has taken this time, as he 
says, in order to emphasize his fundamental objections toe the 
violation of law. In an article which appeared in the New York 
Evening Telegram recently over the gentleman’s signature and 
under his-handsome picture, he laid stress on the fact that the 
danger that now confronts the United States of America is the 
disregard for and the disrespect of law. I think in some re- 
spects the gentleman is right, though I do not agree to his 
premise. But while he was talking about the little, insignificant 
error he thinks committed by the treasurer of this league, on 
which he pounced for not giving some name—and I do not know 
whether that is an error or not, although he seems to enlarge 
on the point of not having given the name—yet during his 
speech and in all the gentleman’s years of activity and service 
he has failed to denounce organizations that are seeking to 
undermine the laws of the United States, organizations that 
announce that they propose to take a hand in the campaign for 
the election of the next Congress, and will try to elect men 
who are pledged to repeal the prohibition act, and defeat Mem- 
bers of Congress who favor its enforcement, and ultimately 
will seek to secure the repeal of the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
never denouncd this open and flagrant propaganda for violation 
of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
gentleman three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for three minutes more. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The disrespect for law in this country, 
which is liable to undermine the foundations of our Govern- 
ment, is not some innocent, unintentional disregard of a minis- 
terial statute which requires merely the filing of reports with 
the Clerk of this House. The violation of the law and the dis- 
respect for law that may undermine the foundations of our 
Republic and finally land it on the highway of nations as a 
wreck, as the gentleman predicted in the newspaper article to 
which I have referred, is that kind of violation and disrespect 


The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 


| which holds in contempt the law of the land, the fundamental 


law of the land; disrespect in the minds of people who sym- 


| pathize with those who undertake to create a sentiment against 


the enforcement of the law. I hope the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will make his investigation a little more fair and his 


| activities a little more universal than he is now seeming to do, 


and without regard to the character of the law or amendment 
that Congress enacts will join hands with us not only in seeing 
that the laws are enforced but that there is maintained in the 
United States a healthy sentiment among the people of our 
Nation that respects and reveres every law of the Nation and of 
all the States. [Applause.] 

The real trouble that confronts this Nation is not the failure 


‘ 


| of some benevolent organization to cross a “t” or dot an “i” in 


| its report. 


of national elections should file reports in accordance with the | 


law? I will say to the gentleman that I think they ought to 
file them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is but one answer to that question. 
Of course, if there is any organization in the United States that 
is spending money in two or more States to influence the elec- 
lion of Members of Congress they ought to report, and I hope 
that the new organization, with which I think the gentleman 
from Maryland is in sympathy, the Association Opposed to Na- 


tional Prohibition, which has established headquarters in Wasb- | 


ington and which has announced that it proposes to take a 
1and in the election of Members of the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
Will file reports as required by law, and if it does not file re- 
ports the gentleman from Maryland, I hope, will be as active 
in trying to enforce the law and seeing to it that it does file 
ports as the gentleman from Massachusetts is in regard to 
Anti-Saloon League. 
“Mr. HILL. 
I shall include such a provision in the bill that I hope to intro- 
ice to-morrow morning. 
4 r. BARKLEY. I am glad the gentleman is taking time by 
he en and hope he will help to see that all laws are 
enforcer 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] has enter- 
tained us for an hour. Whatever he talks about has in it sufli- 
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One of the menaces to our institutions is the dis- 
regard and disrespect of law, to which the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has contributed as much as any Member of this 
House. [Applause.] 

In this connection I wish to incorporate in my remarks an 
editorial written by William J. Bryan on “ The enforcement of 
prohibition ”: 

[From editorial in next issue of the Commoner.] 
ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION. 

Acquiescence in the will of the majority when expressed in accordance 
with our Constitution and our laws is the vital principle of our Gov- 
ernment. Jefferson said that acquiescence in the will of the people was 
the vital principle of the Republic from which there is no appeal except 


to force, the pritciple of de sspotism, 
That acquiescence in the will of the majority is the recognized policy 


of this country can be proven by innumerable facts in our history. For 
instance, in 1576 the Democrats acquiesced in the election of a Republi 
can President by a majority of one in the Electoral College when that 
one Majority was secured by a decision of the electoral commission 


which voted eight to seven on every important question In 1884 the 
Republicans acquiesced in the decision when Cleveland was elected by 


| the vote of New York and the vote of New York turned upon a few hun 


I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky that | 






dred votes. In 1916 the Republicans again acquiesced in the decision 
when President Wilson was reelected by a small majority in the Elee- 
toral College and that majority came from California which went Demo- 
eratic by a few votes. 

liere we have three instances of acquiescence in the election of Pres!- 
dents by a narrow margin. Although great interests were at stake 
there was no suggestion of resistance to the decree rendered according 
to the Constitution and laws And yet we find a large element, made 
up of some who claim respectability, resisting a prohibition law based 
upon a constitutional amendment adopted by a large majority after a 
fight of 50 years. No important question has ever been settled by so 
decisive a majority as that recorded in favor of prohibition. More than 
two-thirds of the States in the Union went dry by their individual act. 
More than two-thirds of the Members of the Senate and Louse voted to 
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submit prohibition. Forty-six States out of 48 have ratified prohibition, 
Only two States, Connecticut and Rhode Island, have refused to ratify 
and they are small States, and in the largest of these one branch of the 
legislature favored ratification. Two Congresses have been elected since 
national prohibition was submitted—one since prohibition went into 
effect—and both of these Congresses haye been dry by more than two- | 
thirds majority. 

And yet, instead of acquiescing in the will of the majority, the 
“wets "’ in city, State, and Nation are attempting to elect men to office 
pledged to violate their oath, They are trying to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the law and also trying te secure legislation which they know | 

i 
| 





to be a violation of the prohibition amendment. 

So bold are these enemies of Government that they insolently warn 
the Federal Government not to interfere with open conspiracies in 
neighboring nations and on the high seas, A Philadelphia paper re- 
cently insisted that the Federal Government should not interfere with 


rum runners outside the 3-mile limit. What a doctrine to preach in 


this enlightened age! The geographies teach us that three-fourths of 
the earth’s surface is covered by water. The ‘“ wets” would confine 
civilization to one-quarter and turn over three-quarters of the earth's 
surface to those who are outlaws and who are engaged in conspiracies 
against governments. 

Whenever a ship puts the black flag above the flag of any nation it 
can be sunk without fear of war. No civilized nation will lend its wf 
to the violation of the law of any other nation, and it will not protec 
its citizens when they disgrace their country and their country’s flag 
by such kinds of piracy. 

“Freedom of the seas” in this case will be “ freedom to seize”; the 
nations that attempt to protect their homes from the invasion of alcohol | 
will be prepared to seize those who attempt to use the seas for unlawful 
purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield 20 minutes to the Com- 
missioner from Porto Rico [Mr. Davia]. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, some days ago I heard two 
gentiemen from Kansas raising their voices in defense of | 
Ik. Mont Reily, Governor of Porto Rieo. According to my infor- 
mation the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TIncHER] does not | 
know E. Mont Reily. If that is the fact, I exonerate him; but 
the other gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strone], who is not my | 
personal friend but who is a close friend of Governor Reily, 
knows the governor very well. I am sorry I can not exonerate | 
him. It seems to me that there is some similarity between the 
gentieman from Kansas [Mr. Strrone] and E. Mont Reily. The | 
Governor of Porto Rico is called a “ strong” man, and the gen- | 
tleman from Kansas is Strone, “ too.” There must be something | 
in common between these two strong men, although I will say 
that there is nothing strong in Reily’s favor except the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. But while the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. STRONG] seems to be very active in defense of his close | 
friend, E. Mont Reily, I have not heard a word in his defense | 
from the gentlemen in this House from Missouri. There are | 
14 Members of the House on the Republican side from the great 
State of Missouri. I would like to hear a word from them, 
and especially from the gentleman from Kansas City [Mr. | 
ELLs], who comes from the same district as Governor Reily. | 
He ought to know Reily better than any other Member of Con- 
Let him take the floor of the House. I invite him to 
take the floor of the House right now, and I will yield the bal- 
ance of my time provided he says something about E. Mont 
Reily. It would be extremely interesting. But I see the gen- 
tleman from Kansas City remains silent. Is not that an admis- 
sion? Is not that a confession? I really believe so. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? I do not happen to | 
be from Kansas City, Mo., but I happen to be from Missouri. | 
IT hold no brief for E. Mont Reily, the present Governor of Porto 
Rico. I have not had anything to say in the controversy which 
the gentleman has raised, because after reading what the) 
gentleman said before concerning Governor Reily it occurred | 
to me that all the complaints or charges that he makes against | 
him relate to matters that are supposed to have occurred before 
bis appointment and that might properly address themselves to 
the President, and no doubt did, and were considered by the 
President at the time of Governor Reily’s appointment. Inas- 
much as I had nothing to do with his appointment, and the ap- 
pointment was a personal one by the President, I have not felt 
called upon to say anything in regard to the matter that the | 
gentleman has heretofore presented and is now presenting to | 
the House. 

Mr. DAVILA. I am sorry to see that the gentleman from | 
Missouri has not read my speech very carefully, unless he thinks | 
that the charges I have made against Governor Reily are not 
enough for the removal of the governor. If he has reached 
that conclusion I have nothing to say to the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with deep regret that I arise again in 
this House to discuss the affairs of Porto Rico under the ad- 
ministration of E. Mont Reily. I am compelled to do so, how- 
ever, not only in defense of my own good name but also in de- 
fense of an unwarranted and unjustified attack upon my people, 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Srrone], a close personal 
friend of Governor Reily, has very warmly taken the defense of 
his good friend, the indefensible Mont Reily, and attempted to 
present my people and myself as disloyal to the American 
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Nation. I will prove that the gentleman is acting under an 
erroneous impression and that his personal friend, BE. Mont 
Reily, has assigned him a very difficult and embarrassing réle. 

_ Beginning with the ridiculous charges growing out of the 
$5,000 appropriated by the legislature, the governor says, and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Srrone] joins him in his asser- 
tion : 

First. That the turning down of the payment of the appropri- 
ation is the cause of the hatred of the Resident Commissioner 
for the governor. 

Second. That while I have stated that I declined to accept the 
appropriation and that the matter was brought to the attention 
of the auditor without my knowledge, yet it is a fact that I com- 
missioned Mr. Barcel6 to secure in my name the payment of 
said appropriation. 

The first charge is the only one which might connect me with 
the governor in this affair. 

It is admitted that the governor did not know of the appropri- 
ation until his arrival in Porto Rico. At his request Judge Bon- 
ner submitted to him a statement, from which I quote the fol- 
lowing: 

On Saturday, July 30, 1921, on which date Governor Reily arrived in 
Porto Rico, accompanied by Hon, Corpova Dayina, Resident Commis- 
sioner, I was informed by the commissioner that he wished to see me 
at my office. I cordially invited him to come whenever he found it con- 
venient, but he did not do so. [I submitted on the next Monday morning 
the whole matter of said appropriation to Governor Reily, and was in- 
formed by him that he agreed with my conclusions; that in his opinion 
no warrant should be issued covering the appropriation to the commis- 


sioner, and he further ordered that I should not set it up on the books 
of ury office, inasmuch as he considered I had obeyed the law throughout 


| the entire transaction, 


I confess that I can not understand what the auditor means 
when he goes out of his way to say in connection with this 
matter that on my arrival in the island I told him that I 
wished to see him. I remember that when Judge Bonner 


| arrived at the pier to meet the governor I introduced him to 


the new executive as a very efficient and honest man. I did 
that with a purpose; and it is very easy to explain my com- 
mendation of the auditor as well as my words when I said that 
I desired to talk to him. It is known that Reily while in Wash- 
ington, and before his first visit to Porto Rico, recommended 
the removal of the auditor, the attorney general, and the com- 
missioner of education of the island and that I opposed these 
removals. Notwithstanding this, Reily insisted on the removal! 
of the auditor, Judge Bonner, to appoint in his place his friend 
from Kansas City, Mo., Mr. Kessinger. As I considered it a 
mistake to remove without cause an efficient officer, I felt it 
my duty to warn Judge Bonner about the intentions of the 
governor, 

I never had any knowledge of the conversation between the 
auditor and the governor about the appropriation. Their pri- 
vate interview was entirely unknown to me. Admitting that 
the governor expressed his approval to the ruling of Judge 
Bonner, as I was not aware of this fact, I could not feel any 
personal animosity toward him for such a reason. And even 
assuming that E. Mont Reily acted on this matter and that his 
attitude was known to me, how can it be possible that I should 
feel personal animosity against him for this when I never had 
any animosity against the auditor who ruled that the appropria- 
tion was invalid? How can the governor reconcile my alleged 


| interest in securing the payment of this sum when I made all 


possible efforts to keep in his position the same official who 
held that the appropriation was invalid and whose resignation 
was asked by 1. Mont Reily? 

The following cable which I have received from Judge Bonner 
in reply to my cabled inquiry shows that I had not any know!- 
edge of the interview between the auditor and the governor and 
that I never mentioned the appropriation to him: 

SAn Juan, P. R., March 16, 1922. 


Hon. Cordova DAVILA, 
Washington, D. C.: 


You never posnenely presented matter of appropriation to me orally 
or in writing, nor did you request me to submit matter to Governor 
Reily. Discussed it with other questions with him last August. Sev- 
eral days ago he requested me to state history of case in writing. 
Statement shows that you asked interview with me but did not come. 
The appropriation was never mentioned by you to me. 

BONNER. 

I can not- understand why this matter was submitted by the 
auditor to Governor Reily. According to our organic law the 
decisions of the auditor shall be final, except that any person 
aggrieved by his action or decision in the settlement of an ac- 
count or Claim may, within one year, take an appeal in writing 
to the governor, which appeal shall specifically set forth the 
particular action of-the auditor to which exception is taken 
So. the governor has not any jurisdiction in the decisions of 
the auditor until an appeal is taken in writing. It is a fact 


that no appeal has ever been taken against the ruling of Judge 
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sonner. The auditor acts in a judicial capacity and his de- 
cisions Can not be controlled by the executive until an appeal 
is taken. Even assuming that the governor advised the auditor 
not to authorize the payment of the appropriation, this inter- 
vention of the executive is entirely officious because he has 
nothing to do with a case in which he has not obtained juris- 
diction, Judge Bonner is not a man to follow any advice op- 
posed to his own conclusions even if that advice comes from 
the executive of the island, and should the governor have dis- 
approved his decision I am sure that this disapproval would not 
have affected him in the least. 

The auditor says that he submitted the matter of the appro- 


rl 


priation to the governor on August 1, 1921. Eight days after 
Ek. Mont Reily was fully informed by the auditor of the whole 
matter. I received the following letter: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Porto Rico, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
San Juan, P. R., August 9, 1921. 
Ilon. FELIx CorDOVA DAVILA, 
Resident Commissioner, San Juan, P. R. 

MY DEAR JUDGE: You are perhaps aware that there will be a vacancy 
on the supreme bench of Porto Rico in the next few weeks. I have 
watched your course in Washington in the past year while you have 
been representing your people, and I have been greatly impressed with 
the splendid work you have been trying to accomplish. My attention 
hus been especially attracted to you since my arrival here through 
vour great loyalty to the American flag and peopie and your glorious 
patriotism exhibited during the past 10 days. I believe as an Ameri- 
can that your loyalty and patriotism should not go unheeded, but 
should be rewarded, Porto Rico needs more meh of your type of un 
questioned character, ability, and unselfish leadership known for their 
sterling worth and patriotism. Since my inaugural your action has 
been brought so prominently before me I feel it would be better for 
Porto Rico if you could remain here and help solve the delicate prob- 
lens before us, for we all need your help, good advice, and counsel. 

lherefore I have decided, without consulting you, to recommend to 
our distinguished President your appointment to fill a vacancy that is 
to occur on our supreme bench. It would give me much personal 
pleasure if you would accept this appointment, for I believe your 
election would meet with the hearty approval of 90 per cent of the loyal 
people of Porto Rico, whom you have served so faithfully and well. 

Piease give me an immediate reply. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. Mont REILY, Governor. 

And this Resident Commissioner from Porto Rico who has 
heen assailed by the governor as capable of entertaining per- 
sonal feelings against him for his supposed intervention in the 
matter of the $5,000 is the same man who declined to accept a 
position for life on the supreme bench of Porto Rico. 

rhe governor was so impressed by Judge Bonner’s report that 
he immediately offered to the Resident Commissioner a life 
position on the supreme court bench, and at the same time asked 
for the auditor’s resignation. 

It is evident that I have proven beyond any doubt that the 
statement of the governor attributing to me personal animosity 
toward him on account of his alleged intervention in the matter 
of the appropriation is entirely unwarranted. 

Regarding the second charge that I commissioned Mr. Barcelé 
fo secure in my name the payment of the allowance, I quote 
from a statement published by Mr. Barcelé in the public press 
of the island, which is self-explanatory. It says: 

I must explain, however, that, although I acted in Mr. Corpova 
DaVILA’S name in claiming payment of said account, I did so to main- 
fain the claim as a matter of principle and notwithstanding the protests 
at all times made by Mr. Corpova Davina, that while he was Resident 
Commissioner he would never accept the appropriation. 

lt is also well to state that the last verbal statement which the 

iditur says was made to him in the matter and*to which he replied 

vy the letter published in El Tiempo, was not made by me nor in the 
name of Mr, Cordova Davina, but by the senate committee on finance 
and appropriations at the time said committee had the appropriation 
under consideration during the last legislature. It is a pity that we 
should have to lose time destroying such petty intrigue. 

I also want to read a letter written by a prominent lawyer 
of Porto Rico who was assistant attorney general and later 
Judge of the district court of San Juan. The veracity and in- 
tegrity of this gentleman is well recognized in the island of 
Porto Rico: 

San JUAN, P. R., March 8, 1922. 
Mr. ANTONIO R. BARCELO, 
San Juan, P. R. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: Because of existing political controversies some 
one has been seeking to disparage the conduct of the Resident Com 
tuissioner of Porto Rico in Washington, Mr. CORDOVA DAVILA, regarding 


the $5,000 voted by the legislature with the approval of the former 
eovernor. 

It has perhaps escaped your memory that I intervened in this ques- 
tion as a lawyer and at your request, and the reason for this letter is 
because I wish to clarify the matter by my knowledge of the case. 

Immediately after the auditor of Porto Rico had denied payment of 


this appropriation you asked me te give you my opinion as to whether | 


you could appeal to the governor with a probability of succeeding. I 
studied the matter and reached the conclusion, which I transmitted to 
you, that the Federal statutes and precedents cited by the auditor 
in support of his decision were not applicable to the rights of the 
Legislature of Porto Rico, and that an appeal from them to the governor 
should be made. 

also had the honor of informing you that in accordance with 
article 21 of the organic act, only Mr. Corpova Davia himself had the 
right to make such an appeal, he being the injured party, and in reply 
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to this I remember pertety that you said to me that if such was the 
case nothing could done about it, because Mr. Corpova Davita did 
not wish under any circumstance to accept this appropriation, but that 
you had been acting on your own account with the desire that a definite 
decision in this matter be rendered once and for all. 
All this occurred a long time before the arrival of the present 
Governor of Porto Rico. 
Yours very truly, 





R. Rivera Zayas. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it is true that my friends in the island 
insistently advised me to accept the appropriation, and it is my 
impression that Mr. Barcelé used my name, among other reasons, 
because he wanted to present the claim in a legal and proper 
way. I am not prepared to say whether the appropriation is 
valid or not, for I have not given careful consideration to this 
matter and have not studied the legal aspects of it. But I know 
that prominent lawyers in the island maintain the validity of 
the appropriation, alleging that if the matter is brought to the 
consideration of a court of competent jurisdiction the action 
of the legislature will be upheld. Let me say that there is noth- 
ing improper vr immoral in the approval of this appropriation 
by the legislature. The island of Porto Rico does not spend a 
cent in her representation in Washington, while other insular 
possessions annually appropriate funds to be ex ended here for 
the benefit of the people and under the supervision of their 
representatives. 

Porto Rico has only one Representative in Washington, and 
if the Resident Commissioner uses any appropriation allowed to 
him for the benefit of the people, rendering a proper account, I 
do not see anything in such a course which may be subjected te 
criticism. The Legislature of Porto Rico has acted openly in 
this matter, and has included the appropriation in a public 
law. There is nothing that our legislators desire to conceal, 
and the publicity given to the matter in the statutes of Porto 
Rico is the best proof of the honesty of their intentions. I 
want to state, however, that I will never accept such appro- 
priation. 

The gentleman from Kansas seems to be particularly inter- 
ested in the cablegrams which I sent to Mr. Barcelé and which 
were printed by him in the Recorp. In the first of these cable- 
grams I urged the Senate of Porto Rico to adopt a resolution 
making specific charges against the governor. I sent this cable- 
gram to have them perfect the pleadings, as it were, when my 
people urged me to bring the matter before Congress, because 
I wanted the charges to be specific and not in general terms, 
and because it was natural to ask and receive the cooperation 
of the people in the same way that I was cooperating with 
them in their demand for an investigation. I merely asked the 
senate to ratify the charges which were made by the majority 
caucus of the legislature three months ago and which were sent 
to the President of the United States. 

And the gentleman from Kansas, who declined to yield to the 
Resident Commissioner, after assailing his character, notwith- 
standing repeated interrogations addressed to him, asked this 
arrogant and sensational question, “ Does the gentleman from 
Porto Rico deny sending this cablegram?” Of course, I sent 
it. Is there anything wrong in requesting from my people their 
cooperation in the investigation they were pressing me to ask 
from Congress? 

The last part of the cablegram was sent in the name of Mr. 
Walter McK. Jones, a wember of the Porto Rican Commission, 
because I did not agree with the conclusion reached by him, 
This disagreement was noticed by Mr. Barcelé, who cabled me 
to consult Judge TowNerk and Congressman CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
I consulted with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas and he toid me he did 
not want to interfere in our troubles with Reily; but that, in his 
opinion, it should be better for the Senate to act on the merits of 
the appointments and not to pass the resolution. I told him that 
my people were pressing me to ask for a congressional investiga- 
tion, and that in my opinion I had not any other course to fol- 
low. He replied without approving my attitude and rather re- 
gretting it, that if I had made up my mind I could act on my 
own responsibility. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Srrone] 
asked if I sent this cable to Porto Rico. Certainly I did. Is 
there any improper conduct in consulting with two prominent 
Members of Congress? 

3ut the gentleman from Kansas seems to have lost his self- 
control and self-respect when he asked these vicious and foolish 
questions: 

Does the Resident Commissioner, CoxDova DAviILA, deny that he re 
cently cabled Senator Barcelé in Porto Rico for money to carry on the 
fight here against the governor, and will he explain to this House and 
the country as to whether or not Mr. Barcelé in complying with his 
request, and before he made his speech in Congress, cabled him $600 to 
the Dupont Bank in Washington, and said in his cable he would send 
more soon? Will the Resident Commissioner, CorpDOvA DAVILA, give the 


date of this transaction and explain to the country as to whether or 
not that had any influence upon his attack upon the Governor of Porto 
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Rico? Will the Resident Commissioner, Corpova Davina, also explain 
as to whether or not a cablegram sent by him on February 17, 1922, 
of which the following is an extract copy— 

Fepruary 17, 1922. 
BarceLo, San Juan: 

Your cable pleases me very much. Plans actively under way for 
action in Congress. I will make speech at earliest opportunity, fol- 
lowed by a resolution which will probably be introduced by a Republican. 

Corpova DAVILA, 


is an acknowledgment of the receipt of the $600 er in connection 
with it? 

Does the gentleman mean to insinuate that Mr. Barcelé has 
bought me for $600 to make a speech against the governor? 
This malicious and gratuitous innuendo, this perfidious insinua- 
tien of the gentleman from Kansas, needs not any refutation 
by me. Let it stand in the Recorp as it was printed and as the 
most serious reflection upon him. If the gentleman from Kan- 
Sas really desires information regarding communications with 
my constituents, which he can not obtain from the cable mes- 
sages secured in an underhand method, I will enlighten him by 
saying that Mr. Barcel6é, who was chairman of the commission 
named by the people of Porto Rico to come to Washington for 
the purpose of demanding the recall of Governor Reily, did cable 
me $600 on February 16, and that this money was used to pay 
legitimate expenses incurred by the Porto Rican Commission, 
Which is still represented in Washington by Mr. W. McK. Jones, 
a inember of the Porto Rican Legislature. These expenses in- 
cluded stenographer, printing, telephone and telegraph charges, 
and other legitimate and proper expenses, and have or will be 
paid by voluntary contributions from the people of Porto Rico 
who sent the commission to Washington and not from the 
public treasury of the island. I will even go further and say 
that if my explanation does not satisfy the curiosity of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, I will be glad to give him a detailed ac- 
count of how the $600 was expended if he will call at my office. 

The cablegram from Mr. Barcel6, which the gentleman from 
Kansas so Well knows, although it was written in Spanish, con- 
tained 67 words, 60 dealing with the Reily affair and 7 announc- 
ing the sending of funds. In this cable, which did please me 
very much, Mr. Barcelé says that they will not surrender their 
rights for any promise or concession on the part of the governor. 

And now that the gentleman from Kansas displays such 
great interest in knowing how our private money has been 
spent, can he tell me who paid the expenses of three of the 
gentlemen who accompanied the governor froin Porto Rico to 
Washington to campaign in his behalf? Can the gentleman ex- 
plain whether or not the public money of Porto Rico has been 
used to defray the expenses of the governor’s party? And can 
the gentleman explain if there is any law in Porto Rico which 
authorizes the governor to spend the public money of the island 
to defray expenses of this nature? These are very pertinent 
questions which I would like the gentleman to answer. His 
inquiries about the expenditures of our private funds suggest 
that he will have a greater interest in knowing the way in 
which the public funds of Porto Rico are used by the governor. 

The gentleman appears to be very well inforined about the 
cables sent by Mr. Barcelé to the Resident Commissioner. 
How did the gentleman get this information? I know that the 
president of the senate can not send an official message to 
Washington without the governor passing upon the same, as the 
governor has the control of the cables, I had indications that 
Reily was violating our private correspondence, but I could not 
give credit to this report. The information printed by the gen- 


tleman from Kansas regarding the cable sent by Mr. Barcelé | 


has been a great surprise to me. It is my opinion that this 
matter ought to be investigated. When I was in Porto Rico I 
could not send an official message to Washington because the 
cable companies alleged that they were forbidden by Reily to 
transmit my cables. The governor said that he had not given 
such an order, but the fact is that I could not use the cables 
officially, and that the only reason given by the companies to 


justify their refusal was that they have to obey the orders of the | 


governor. 

I have reason to believe that the gentleman from Kansas did 
not obtain the information contained in these messages from 
the Committee on Accounts and it is My purpose to investigate 
this matter until I get all the facis, 

I really feel indignant when I see that the sanctity of my 
correspondence has been violated by the officious magpie that 
sits in San Juan to indulge his curiosity by prying into the com- 
munications of other people through backstairs and gutter prac- 
tices. This side light of the type of creature that has been sent 
there as governor bears out his sinister record in the Post Office 
Department, wherein it is charged that— 

In 1904 he was investigated and recommended for removal for hav- 
ing made false affidavits and for having caused certain scurrilous 
articles to be published in the public press about certain prominent citi- 
zens in Kansas City, Mo. 
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I think, Mr. Chairman, that this matter demands an imme. 
diate investigation. 

In another of the cables printed by the gentleman from 
Kansas I &dvised my friends not to surrender their righ’s under 
any circumstances, and the reason of my advice is very plain, 
I did not want my people to surrender their rights for any con- 
cession in the distribution of public offices. We are fighting 
for a sacred cause and not for public jobs. What we want is 
a decent and able man as the representative of the United States 
in the island. I know that EB. Mont Reily is unfit to govern a 
people, that his reputation and character are entirely dis- 
credited, that his veracity and integrity can be successfully im- 
peached, and there is no power in the world that can compel me 
to accept a man of his character and caliber as governor of 
my island. 

In the last cable printed in the Recorp by the gentleman from 
Kansas I say: 

Everything here favorable, Press helping us. 

And that is true, gentlemen. Congress may not accord the 
investigation asked for by me, the President of the United 
States may keep Reily in Porto Rico, but the geod people of 
this Nation, the disciples of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
are with us in our fight, and I am sure that our-appeal to the 
American people will not be in vain. 

In keeping with the brazen misrepresentation that has char- 
acterized Reily ever since he has been in Porte Rico is the ridic- 
ulous story of the flags that he has given to the Representative 
from Kansas to be retailed on the floor of this House. The gen- 
tleman solemnly stated that— 
for four years prior to Governor Reily going to Perto Rico as its governor 
but 1,600 flags were sold in Porte Rico, while in the half year that he 
has been governor ever 15,000 American flags have been purchased, 

i want to say in all frankness that this is the first I ever 
heard of this. I do not deny it, because I know nothing about 
it; but I am equally frank when I say I do not believe a word 
of it. How does the governor know how many flags were sold 
among the 1,300,000 people living in Porto Rico during the four 
years prior to his coming there? I wonder if a census or record 
is kept of such sales or if it is simply a brazen assertion of 
facts when he deals in these numbers. 

In the course of his harangue, which was principally notable 
for the mass of inaccuracies and misinformation which it con- 
tained, the gentleman from Kansas told of the parade of the 
Unionist Party through the streets of San Juan, following its 
triumph in the last election. He said there were— 
thousands of its followers in line, each carrying the one-star flag. Not 
an American flag! A number of Porto Rican soldiers of the Regular 
Army who took part were court-martialed and relieved of their duty 
for several months, 

Mr. Chairman, I participated in that parade. My carriage 
was decorated with a flag and only one flag, my national flag— 
the Stars and Stripes. So the gentleman is beside the facts 
when he says there was not an American flag in line. In fact, 
there were many American flags in that procession, and the 
local Porto Rican flag was to be found in prefusion. The man 
in charge of the decorations and the parade, Mr. José Ruiz 
Soler, is one of the best-known citizens of Porto Rico, a former 
American soldier, who as coler sergeant of the detachment 
that came to Washington te attend the second inaugural of 
President McKinley received the personal commendation of the 
martyred President. Mr. Soler is affiliated with the National 
Republican Party of the continental United States and a member 
of the Unionist Party in Porto Rico. His loyalty and republican- 
ism can be personally vouched for by such a stanch party leader 
as Senator Watson of Indiana, and it is unthinkable that this 
man would have engaged in the designs intimated by the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

That his remarks about the Porto Rican troops are no more 
accurate than his statement concerning the flag is proven by the 
following communication from the commander of the forces 
in Porto Rico addressed to the editor of the San Juan Times, 
the recognized Reily organ in the island, under date of January 
18, 1922: 

COLONEL JARVIS CRITICIZES THE TIMDS. 


Post or SAN Juan, P. R., 
San Juan, P. R., January 18, 1922. 
To the Evrror oF THE TIMES: 


I have just read an article in your issue of January 12, 1922, 
headed “ Former Governor Post’s article.” ye 

It has not been my policy to mix in the political squabbles and dil- 
ferences in the island with which the papers have been filled nor to 
cavil at the frequent inaccuracies, more or less unimportant, in refer 
ring to occurrences among the tg, Ae to military activities. 

All the papers in the city have n notified that information would 
be furnished, if desired, about any matters of interest concerning the 
troops that it is proper to publish and the request made of all of them 
that items be verified at headquarters before publication, If, however, 
any paper does not care to avail itself of the opportunity and ie 
misleading news it merely reflects on the paper and possibly inconven- 
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iencea some of its readers. I have not considered it of sufficient im- 
portance to offer correction, and i have no intention now of changing 
my policy in that respect. It is the privilege of a newspapér to gather 
news where it finds it, but I believe it is a duty also to ascertain the 
truth, and this is even more important as to assertions appearing in the 
editorial columns. In the article in question, however, your reference 
to the regiment is so prominently placed, so aneqpivocally stated, and 
the charge made is so serious that I feel that I can not ignore it. I 
have no intention to comment on other matters touched on in the 
article, and if I do so it is only incidental. I find ft difficult to make a 
specific answer, as the charge is so general and sweeping, but a general 
ionial is not an answer. ‘The only incident referred to im such a way 
that it ean be identified is not correctly stated. No question of dis- 
lovalty came to my attention. It is true that orders were issued in 
aceordance With the instructions and long-established policy of the War 
Department, prohibiting all in the military service from engaging in 
political activities. For violation of such orders a _nonconrmissioned 
officer was reduced. He was not a color sergeant. The action would 
have been the same whether his activity had been in favor of one or 
another party. I also early in the campaign reproved one young officer 
for unauthorized political activity. It just happens that these two men 
helonged to different political parties. No other instances of undue 
political activity came to my notice. Of course, men in the military 
service have political opinions, and mee of the officers and enlisted 
wen exercised their political rights according to their party affiliations, 
but it is safe to say that nowhere in Porto Rico was there less offensive 
partisanship than among them. It is my business to know of influ- 
ences that nray affect the loyalty and dependability of officers ahd men 
under my command, and I speak whereof I know when I say that no 
more loyal, patriotic troops exist than are feund right here in Porto 
ico. No reason to doubt the loyalty of any man has come to my atten- 
nn, but, on the contrary, daily and unmistakable evidence of reverence 
r the flag, loyalty te country, and devotion .to duty is evident. 

Each officer and enlisted man takes the oath “‘to support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against all its enemies whomso- 
ever,’ and, make no nristake, the Porto Rican troops can be depended 
upon in any emergency to fulfill their obligation to the last letter, 

A charge affecting his loyalty is the most serious that can be made 
against the character of a man in the military service. No disloyal man 
should be permitted to remain in the service. No such man under my 
command would be at liberty for a minute longer than it took to get 
him to the guardhouse. I therefore feel it my duty to call upon you for 
the evidence in support of your charge of disloyalty, or that you make 

ill, complete, and public retraction ef your derogatory remarks. 

Yours truly, 


R 
tir 
fc 


M. 8S. JARVIS, 
Colonel Sirty-fifth Infantry. 

The gentleman from Kansas says that he was present at a 
banquet given in Porto Rico when the president of the senate, 
Mr. Barcelé, in his address openly advocated the separation of 
island from the United States, and that he was amazed 
hecause the banquet was presided over by the then governor 
of the island. I have not the speech of Mr. Barcelé here, but if 
| get a copy of it I will gladly*insert it in the Recorp, if per- 
initted to do so by the House. Mr. Barcelé denies this charge, 
stating that probably the gentleman from Kansas misinterpreted 
his words. Regarding the Governor of Porto Rico at that time, 
Hon. Arthur Yager, in justice to him I want to say that there 
is not a mere patriotic and devoted American than he. His 
honesty and spirit of justice were recognized even by his 
enemies, and his record as a private citizen and as a public 
servant is the best evidence of his devotion to duty and loyalty 
to the flag. 

The gentleman from Kansas says that Mr. Barcel6é and my- 
-elf are controlling the public affairs of Porto Rico for out own 
benefit. This is the first time that I have heard this accusation 
against me. Let me say to the gentleman that I have not any 
intervention in the administration of the internal affairs of the 
island and the filling of public offices by the insular govern- 
ment. This charge has been made by the political enemies of 
Mr. Barcel6 with the purpose of weakening his prestige and 
popularity. As president of the senate and leader of the ma- 
jority party, Mr. Barcelé is naturally in close contact with the 
public affairs of the island, He will be right or wrong, as a 
human being, in the political activities of his life, but he is a 
patriot and net a dictator as has been said by Reily and his 
friends. His main desire is to see his country happy under a 
democratic and liberal régime, without any selfish motive and 
even at the cost of personal sacrifice. 

The gentleman from Kansas asked me to— 


sram of February 11, 
He then proceeds to answer his own question by vouchsafing 
‘i liass of misinformation and innuendoes about this gentleman 


oe has attained to a high place in the confidence of the Porto 
‘ican people, 


Rican people and has been a resident of the island for more 
than 16 years. 
‘o hin in a slurring fashion, states that “as a matter of fact 
he has no residence there.’ This assertion is as unreliable, not 
‘0 use a Stronger term, as most of the statements of the gentle 

‘ii from Kansas. Had he familiarized himself with the or- 

tic law of the island, he must have known that Mr. Jones 
‘ould not be elected as a member of our general assembly unless 
he was an actual resident of the district he is elected to repre- 
sent. Not only does he comply with this statutory qualification, 


The gentieman from Kansas, after referring | 
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but he has been identified with the upbuilding of Porto Rico for 
almost two decades and is one of our most public-spirited 
citizens. 

A member of our general assembly, he has felt outraged at 
the type of man who has been sent to Porto Rico as the repre- 
sentative of this Nation and has dedicated his services like 
other public-spirited Porto Ricans to ridding the island of 
an administrator whose presence is universally regarded as a 
blight upon the land. I will say that Mr. W. McK, Jones wel- 
comes the most searching investigation of his activities in this 
matter and stands ready to assist to the fullest extent any 
investigating committee that may be named. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Srrone] says that I charge 
that the governor has removed judges who should not have 
been removed, and points out the reasons given by the executive 
to explain the dismissal of these officers. Should the gentle- 
man have read my speech I presume that he would not have 
misrepresented me. I am not prepared to enter into the 
details of the innocence or guilt of these officers, because no 
reason has been given for their removal and no investigation 
has been made. While I do not believe the reasons that a 
cording to the gentleman prompted the governor to execute 
these illegal acts, I charge that these officers were removed 
without giving them an opportunity te be heard. The executive 
has no power to pass upon the innocence or guilt ef a judge 
without a proper investigation as provided by law. The ex- 
ecutive can only remove judicial officers for cause shown, which 
means a hearing and an investigation, according to the Porto 
Rican statutes, and it is a matter of record that .hey were 
removed without cause shown. The charge that one of the 
judges failed to docket 740 cases involving his unionist friends 
is unbelievable, and I dare say that this statement is not 
correct. All these charges made by the gentleman from Kansas 
on the information of the governor are demanding an investiga- 
tion. The law presumes that every man is innocent until his 
culpability is established, and the judicial officers removed with- 
out investigation have in their favor the presumption of inno- 
cence. 

The gentleman from Kansas informed you that Governor 
Reily has “ protected the treasury and the taxpayers of Porto 
Rico” by refusing to approve an issue of bonds of $14,250,000 
authorized by the last session of the Porto Rican Legislature. 
The legislature, according to the gentleman from Kansas, bad 
“appropriated $1,800,000 over and above the tax income.” He 
stated that the governor “refused to permit the issuance of 
these bonds for the reason that it would have financially 
wrecked the island, which is now already bonded for 
$15,090,000.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what are the facts in this connection? 
The president of the Porto Rican Senate has cabled me a full 
explanation of the charge made by-the gentleman from Kansas. 
I will read: 

The statement of Congressman Srrone, based on information provided 
by Reily, only proves the ignorance of the governor in accepting advice 
from the auditor which has been used to deceive Mr. STRONG. The 
present debt of the insular government is only $11,960,000, as against 
the insular tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent collected for several years. As 
a result of this tax surplus there is a redemption trust fund of 
$1,675,383, which the Treasury has intended to use in redeaming un- 
matured bonds. The greater part of this debt pertains to irrigation 
projects in the south of the island and te tke improvements of the 
San Juan Harbor, payable from the receipts of the same. The last 
insular loans approved by the legislature amounted to only $8,250,000. 
Loans to the amount of $6,000,000 pertain to municipal loans payable 
by a special tax levied by each municipality. Such loans affect only the 
separate margins fixed by the organic act to apply to the municipalities. 
The last tax levied for the redemption of new loans was only one-fifth 
of 1 per cent, to be used in addition to the surplus in the existing trust 
fund of the previous tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent to pay $2,000,000 
for the purpose of completing road work already approved by previous 
legislatures and the appropriations in the Inaborers’ districts. Other 
loans are made payable by special taxes levied against the beneficinries 
of the work provided for in the loans, The Kastern Railroad loan, 


Iso explain as to who the Mr. Jones is that is described in th ble. | which is for $3,000,000, is payable from a tax levied with the consent 
atso expt Ss e ; ynes is 8s s Ox e cable- | 


of the landholders of the said region, the law having heen subjected 
to the study and investigation of the public service commission after 
hearings conducted by the commission to readjust the provisions of the 
law and to give an opportunity to the public-service enterprises for the 
construction of connecting lines within one year from the completion 
of the survey. 

The governor’s attitude proves his purpose to obstruct the execution 


| } aws sate ¢ ete ¢ sj of ¢ inistration at to 
Mr. Jones is a good American who east his lot with the Porto | $f te, !"ws and to create complete confusion of administration and 


discredit the country. For this purpose the governor changed the 
previous heads of the departments, naming others who favored such a 
disturbing pelicy. Instead of executing and seeing to the enforcement 
of the laws enacted by the legislature, the governor's chief mission 
seems to be to delegate to himself all the powers of the legislative 
branch of the Government, and deliberately ignoring the provisions of 
the laws enacted by the legislature. The road improvement work has 
been abandoned, and the money already expended on these projects 
will be almost lost. The same thing has happened in connection with 
the municipal work loans, which have been obstructed the same as the 
road.leans, thus creating an injurious situation affecting not only the 
progress and credit of the country, but causing misery and need among 
our laborers, who are uuemployed during the crisis and who face an 
awful situation, 
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It is not true that the legislature has exceeded its credit margin. 
Property assessments now exceed $300,000,000, and the margin, accord- 
ing to the organic act, is $30,000,000. As our debt as shown is not 
$12,000,000, the legislature could easily increase this by $8,250,000, 
leaving a margin of $9,750,000. I rejoice in an ere to show 
the chaotic situation suffered by the island on account of the acts of 
jJovernor Reily. The information contained in this cable has been 
obtained from the treasury and can be verified by the treasurer. 


Now that the gentleman is assailing the Porto Rican Legis- 
lature it is proper to say that there is not a legislative body in 
the world more honest than the Legislature of Porto Rico, that 
the president of the senate, Mr. Barcel6é, so frequently mentioned 
by the gentleman, is a patriot and an honest man, that he has 
the confidence of the people of Porto Rico, and that his integrity 
can not be successfully impeached by any man. 

Governor Reily does not dare to give you the full truth in the 
matter of the removal of José Coll y Cuchi. He asserts that I 
told him*that this »ppointment was made by Mr. Barcel6é, when 
as a matter of fact he knows that Mr. Coll y Cuchi was ap- 
pointed by Acting Governor Benedicto, and he is fully aware of 
all the details connected with the appointment. The governor 
failed to state that he was also ready to remove the father of 
Speaker Coll y Cuchi, Doctor Coll, and it was only through my 
efforts that his intentions were not carried into effect. 

When I was informed of the purpose of the governor I im- 
mediately went to see him. He admitted that he had decided 
to remove Doctor Coll. I remember that on that occasion I said 
to him: 

Governor, you have reminded me of the many congratulations you 
have received as a result of the removal of Mr. José Coll y Cuchi as 
chairman of the workmen's relief commission, but if you remove to-day 
Doctor Coll, who is an able and highly respected man, you will have 
the universal condemnation of the people, who will think that you are 
committing an act of revenge and retaliation against the speaker be- 
cause he is attacking you. After you remove Doctor Coll you will not 
be able to say that you dismissed Mr. José Coll y Cuchi from office for 
the good of the service, as your attitude will be construed by everybody 
as an act of personal animosity against the speaker. 

In the face of my strong opposition the governor did not dare 
to remove Doctor Coll. 

E. Mont Reily will not succeed in his efforts to weaken the 
solid opposition of our party against him. The speaker of the 
house, who is a brilliant man, is not my personal friend, Mr. 

tarcel6 and myself have disagreed on several occasions on 
matters of principle in the past, but the governor wastes his 
time when he attempts to sow the seeds of discord and dissen- 
tion in our ranks, because in this crusade against him we all, 
friends and enemies, are presenting a united front and will not 
recede until full justice is done to the people of Porto Rico. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. STRONG] appears to be very 
much worried about the Campbell bill granting full self-govern- 
ment to the island of Porto Rico under the American flag, and 
he attempts to convey the impression that the introduction of 
this bill has been obtained, through the courtesy of the gentle- 
man from Kansas, Hon. PHtrie P. CAMPBELL, by Mr, Barcelé 
and myself. The gentleman further says that this bill is not 
the only one which has been introduced for Porto Rico inde- 
pendence. 

Let me say to the gentleman that I am compelled to decline 
the honor of having taken part in the preparation of the 
Campbell bill, and that the only thing I did was to suggest 
an amendment after the bill was drafted and the elimination 
of one of its provisions. My suggestion was not accepted, 
however, by Mr. CameBELL. This is one of the most important 
bilis which has been introduced in the House dealing with our 
insular possessions. The great domestic issues confronting the 
American people absorb almost entirely the attention of the 
Nation, and our difficult problems connected with our posses- 
sions are not very seriously considered. The history of the 
world shows, notwithstanding, that the development of these 
problems has played a very important part in the vitality and 
prosperity of nations. 

The policy of Spain, placing the government of the overseas 
possessions in the hands of a few autocrats, caused her the 
loss of a powerful empire, while England, profiting by the ex- 
perience of others and her own, has been able to consolidate 
the Empire in the last 50 years by granting to her colonies a 
form of government which satisfies the aspirations of the 
people. 

Profiting from the teachings of history, let us work a solution 
which meets the desires of the people of the distant territories 
living under the flag and which will aftirm the American 
sovereignty in the hearts of the natives. In my humble opinion 
this is a matter which deserves the most careful consideration 
by the statesmen of the Nation. It is not necessary to use the 
lamp of Diogenes to find these men in America. There is 
abundant and excellent material and a friendly disposition on 
the part of the Nation, but there is a lack of interest in the 
stily of these affairs and a great deal of work remains to be 
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done, which, if properly carried into effect, may be a valuable 
asset to the Nation. It requires sagacity and statesmanship t. 
understand and solve our problems and to meet the require- 
ments of our people in consonance with American principles 
and American ideals. Sooner or later this matter will come 
to the consideration of the American people, and it is better to 
face the situation without delay, to restore confidence in the 
people, and to clearly define once for all the American policy 
in the overseas possessions. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strone] is mistaken when 
he says that his colleague, the Hon. PHimie P. CAMPBELL, intro- 
duced the bill providing for an associated free state out of 
courtesy to the commission sent here by the people of Porto 
Rico. I could have introduced the bill myself without the as- 
sistance of any other Member of the House. I know that our 
friend, Mr. CAMPBELL, is as much interested in the measure as 
are the people of the island. He is not unmindful of its ex 
ceptional importance, and the contribution of the oppone: 
as well as of the friends of the bill will be highly appre. 
ciated when the matter comes under the consideration of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

The statement that the Campbell bill provides for the inde. 
pendence of Porto Rico is entirely false, as is the assertion 
that other bills have been introduced in Congress providing for 
the independence of the island. I challenge the gentleman froin 
Kansas [Mr. Stronc] to present the bills referred to by him in 
his remarks. 

The assertion that the Campbell bill will not be seriously 
considered by Congress may be more or less correct, since the 
gentleman from Kansas seems to be thoroughly familiar with 
the sentiments and feelings of Congress in this respect, but | 
know that the Committee on Insular Affairs will soon grant 
hearings on this measure, and I have a letter from the Presi 
dent of the United States which leads me to believe that the 
matter is not so trivial as the gentleman thinks. The letter 
from the President is the best answer to the assertion that the 
bill provides for the independence of the island. The Presi- 
dent’s letter reads: 

THE WHITE Hovss, 
Washington, February 18, M22 


Hon. FELIx Cordova DAVILA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Corvova: I bave to acknowledge yours of February 
16 with which you inclosed to me a copy of the cablegram which was 
addressed to you by President Barcel6é under date of February 14 | 
have been very interested to read this message fromr the leader of the 
Unionist Party of the Porto Rican Islands. It is very gratifying to 
have this expression of confidence in the Federal Government of the 
United States and this manifestation of satisfaction in the association 
of the islands with the United States and our shared hopes under the 
American flag. I am assuming that Congress will give its earnest con 
sideration to the bill proposed by Congressman CAMPBELL, I have no 
doubt that the action taken by the Unionist Party will add to the 
interest and earnestness of Congress in considering this measure. 

Very truly yours, 
WARREN G. HarpDIine 

The gentieman from Kansas has devoted the principal part of 
his speech to denouncing the Unionist Party and the sentiment 
for independence in the island as a serious menace to the United 
States. 

This sentiment for independence is very old in Porto Rivo 
It dates back to the time of the Spanish régime. Spain alienated 
the affection of the insular people by her autocratic and despoti 
methods and because of the policy followed by the Spanish Coun- 
servative Party. The Porto Ricans were accused by the ruling 
class of being disloyal and traitors to the Spanish nation 
The greatest enemies of Spain in Porto Rico were the Spaniards 
They kept absolute control of the public affairs of the island 
and were opposed to any concession in the nature of self-govern- 
ment because they thought that every right granted to the native 
was a privilege lost by them. When the American soldiets 
arrived in the island they were acclaimed by the people 
liberators and not as conquerors, as the gentleman from Kansis 
intimates, and the Porto Rican flag, now insulted by Governor 
Reily, was pinned on the coats of many of these American s0!- 
diers. The cordial reception given to them by the people mailer 
almost unnecessary the shedding of blood, and the Americ 
Nation took possession of the island without the sacrifices 0! 
life inherent to every war. As the people were disgusted uncer 
the Spanish rulers they accorded a cordial welcome to the sol- 
diers of the land of freedom and democracy, notwithstanding 
that at that time a liberal form of government had been granted 
to the island by Spain. Let me quote from a proclamation 01 
the commander in chief of the American forces, Gen. Nelson 
Miles, on his arrival in Porto Rico on the 25th of July, 1898: 

In the prosecution of the war against the Kingdom of Spain by ('° 


people of the United States in the cause of liberty, justice, and humani'y 
its military forces have come to occupy the island of Porto Rico. The’ 


i 


come bearing the banner of freedom, inspired by a noble purpose. 10 
seek the enemies of our country and yours and to destroy or capt! 











tic 
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| who are ip armed. Yesistance, They. bring, yon, the fostering, arms 
“¢ a nation of free people, whose greatest power is in its. justice and 
humanity to all those living within, its- fold: 

Compare this proclamation, issued at the beginning of Amer- 

iea’s occupation, with the inaugural address of Governor Reily 
nearly a quarter of a century later, Surely, we are making 
progress ! 
' It would be a mistake to use in the twentieth century after 
»4 years of Anrerican, administration. the old and discredited 
methods of the past, The people of the United: States can, not 
afford to adopt a policy which cost Spain her overseas posses- 
ions and destroyed the greatness ofthe Spanish Empire. There 
may he two or three gentlemen who, like Governor. Reily, think 
that it is a good polity to use a club to suppress the sentiment 
or independence. They are mistaken, It is by persuasion and 
not by foree that, we may win the hearts. of the people. You 
can stop an idea with another idea, but never with a club. Let 
us base our plea for Americanism on the force of American 
institutions and American ideals and let us infuse in the soul 
of the people confidence in, justice through persuasion, argu- 
nrents. and love. The only conquests of the world which haye 
been enduring and. everlasting in the hearts of the people are 
those obtained by love. There have been many Czeesars, but only 
one Christ, and while the anutoeratic governments of these 
early emperors have passed away the teachings of Christ still 
survive and the Christian doctrines are spread all over the 
world, 

There is an element in the island who honestly and sincerely 
believe that independence is. the only solution. of our problems. 
It is our opinion that they are mistaken, and it is much better 
to persuade them of their errors than to charge them with dis- 
lovalty and treason, I firmly believe in the happiness of Porto 
Rico under the American flag, and I. hope to see all my people, 
without exception, enjoying. the benefit of our itistitutions in a 
permanent and indestructible union with our brothers of the 
mainland, It may be safely said that the Star Spangled Banner 
will wave forever on our public buildings, because it is the 
will of America and’ the forces. of the Nation are behind the 
flag, but it will be more glorious to say that the Anrerican 
flag will never come down in. Porto Rico because the Porto 
Ricans will not consent to that. 

Governor Reily has on a number of occasions said that. there 
ure ne more than 200 Porto Ricans who are advocating. inde- 
pendence. Personally, I believe that the governor has perhaps 
underestimated. the number. As I have already said, I believe, 


that these well-meaning people are mistaken. When it comes 
to fixing the permanent. political status. of. the island, the Con- 
gress of the United States will find that the people of Porto 
Rico will be perfectly contented. to accept. an autonomous gov- 
ernment under the American flag. 

It is my. opinion, however, that the sentiment for complete 
independence will increase so.long as E. Mont Reily is permit- 
ted to continue as governor of. the island. 

The strongest argument. in favor of independence in Porto 
Rico to-day is E. Ment. Reily. The greatest obstacle to the ad- 
vVancement of. Americanism in, the. island to-day. is E. Mont 
Reily. The advocates of independence are appealing for new 
recruits to their cause every: day by, pointing. te BE. Mont Reily 


as a symbol of Americanism, Do you. expect’ to continue to | 


hold the loyalty and respect of the peeple of Porte Rico when 
you send to the island as governor an irrespensible despot, who 
Wraps himself within the folds of. the Star Spangled Banner 
und then attempts to rule our peeple after the fashion of a 
Roman proconsul? The peeple of Porto Rico honor and respect 
the American flag, which is. our flag, as. well as. your flag, But 
| say to you in all. seriousness, gentlemen, that the Stars. and 
Stripes is being desecrated when it is made to serve as a. shield 
'o protect the conduct of a bully whe wantonly, insults our 
people and then seeks refuge beneath the folds of our sacred 
national emblem, 

The charge of disloyalty against the Unionist Party is entirely 
injustified. We have proven, our leyalty not only. by words: of 
mouth but by plain and undeniable deeds during the crisis of 
the lust war, when the patriotism of the citizens was:subjected 


'o ® supreme test. It is. very easy to speak about loyalty under | 


he blessings of peace. It is not so easy to prove loyalty under 
ie harass of war. The. reeord of my island during the crisis 
‘peaks for itself and is seeond to none. No: State of the Union 
‘an exhibit a, better record than ours. 

\ prominent American writer, Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood, who 
Visited the island. in 1918, deseribing the aetivities ef Perto 
eect ae the war in an article published in the New York 

Crauid, Saids 
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MAKING AMBRICANS. 


On Mareh 2; 1917, American citizenship: was conferred upon the Porte 
Rican: For nearly two decades he had had a land but no country. For 
19 years he had been knocking at our door, unable to enter or go else- 
where. The flag over his head was: net his flag, nor could he raise one 
of his own, So. only two months before our declaration of war the 
Porto Rican was not an American citizen. Would he, therefore, be 
willing to fight for our: cause ? 

It was this query, pessibly, that caused the War Department: to hesi- 
tate when announcing the draft to apply it te Porto Rico. But this 
hesitation, whatever its cause, had a galvanic effect upon the people 
of the island. Instantly there arese an indignant protest and a demand 
that Porto: Rico be-permitted to. supply its fuil queta to the Army wirose 
flag, at last. was its flag. Not:only, would:it fight, but the opportunity to 
do so it demanded as its rigkt. The children of Columbus’s conquista- 
dors. were: willing and ready to support the liberties of the New World, 
the world that he and their ancestors had) carved: out with. their swords, 
_ Already had the Unionist Party. sent. a cable to the President of the 
United States announcing its support of the war, with the demand that 
** Porto. Rieo be assigned its full quota of sacrifice and suffering te 
obtain victory.” 

But how did the individual Porte Rican react? A month after the 
declaration of war the Porto Rieo Regiment of the United States Army 
was, ordered to: recruit: its. full strength and prepare for active duty. 
Im three days it hadienlisted: 654 men and so had: filled its ranks; in two 
weeks, drilled and fully uniformed; the regiment was on its way. Again, 
when Col. Roosevelt’s volunteers were being recruited, it is said, 1,700 
selected. men signed up in seven days, 

On August 27 an officers’ training camp was opened at Cayay, amid 
the tobacco fields in the center of the island, with 250 Porto Ricans, 
5. per cent of whom were craduates. of colleges or universities in the 
United States. So thoroughly was the work done in this camp that on 
November 26, 88 per cent of these men were commissioned. 

The results of this experiment caused great popular enthusiasm, and 
another camp, within the Morro Fortress, was.opened with 400 men on 
February 1, 1918, and was hard at work when I visited it. One of its 
companies is wholly composed of negroes, so that officers of the lower 
ranks shall be provided for the negro regiments which are to be drawn 
from the: island. Here also is being trained: the home gnard of San 
Juan, of 1,500 men, among them the foremost judges and professional 
and business men of the place, as wel! as 500 Boy Seeuts. 

Porto Rieo has caught the war fever, and is glad of it— which is the 
more remarkable because its people are so: little warlike that, although 
in the revolution belt, it bas never Known a revolt. 

I had net pushed my inquiries far before it became plain that behind 
this enthusiasm for the war and ardent wish to serve in it was the 
stimulating: influenee of one man, an. American Army officer. To such 
an astonishing extent does this soldier seem to have won the affections 
and confidence of these people that they have not only unquestionably 
put themselves into his hands in matters relating to the war but have 
requested the President to make him a brigadier general, so that the 
Porto: Rican troops when they go te the frent shall be commanded by 
him. 

FAGER TO HONOR HIM. 


A sheaf of these requests has fallen into my hands, from. free trans- 
lations of some of which I select the following excerpts: 

The resolution of the House of Representatives of Porto Rico re 
cites. that “‘ for some vears. there has lived among us a noble and gener- 


. : ae | ous son of America, directing with great foresight. and commendable 
and the same sentiment is reflected by a majority of the people, | 


zeal the henerable and high duty of chief of the American troops. in 
Porto Rico, whose name is well known by all—Orval P. Townshend”; 
that “ Colonel Townshend has gained the love and gratitude of. this 
island of Porto Rico by his open and decided. efforts for the welfare 
and prestige of our land, honering it by an efficient propaganda useful 
to the good’ name of Porto Ricans” ; that “ Orval P. Townshend, as 
colonel of the Porto, Rican troops, las recently successfully carried 
through an intensive and arduous task to satisfy the wishes of the 
mothers of the future soldiers who are to give up their lives for the 
liberty of the world and for the triumph of justice and the rights of 
humanity, to satisfy those unselfish women who asked that the canton 
ment for the military instruction of their sens he established in Porto 
Rico, for the instruction of the sons whose lives they themselves 
offered with noble patriotism for the defense of the cause upheld by the 
noble American people"; that “the people of Porto Rico realize the 
efforts of Colonel. Townshend to de fnll justice to Porto Ricans, and 
consider him one of their valuable champions : and that, therefore, it 
is “resolved by this house of representatives, first, to make a matter 
of record a vote of thanks and gratitude to Col Orval P. ‘Townshend 
for his well-guided purpose in the performance of his official duties; 
second, that the Government be requested by cable, as a special favor, 
that Lieut. Col. Orval P. Townshend be promoted to the rank of briga- 
dier general.” 

The majority of the soldiers were affiliated with the Unionist 
Party. The administration of the island was Unionist, and the 
patriotic spirit of our men deserved the highest conimendation. 

This patriotic attitude of the people of Porto Rico prompted 
the commander of the Porto Rican forces, General Townshend, 
to say that had not the draft applied to Porto Rico he was sure 
he could fill the quota of the island by simply calling for vol- 
unteers, 

The best proof that can be shewn of the patriotic sentiments 
of Porto Rico are set forth in the following letter from General 
Crowder to Major Wilson, the adjutant general of the island: 

My Dear. Masor Witson: I have just received from Lieutenant Colonei 
Kramer a personal letter filled with a glowing description of the achieve- 
ments of the selective draft in. Porto Rico. His. account of the accom. 
plishments of the island has not added to my admiration of the work 
that has been done there, as I already knew from less.direct information 
of the splendid efforts that had been exerted. .but it prompts me at this 
particular time to express to you, and through you to Governor Yeager, 
Captain Van Deusen, and the other gentleman who so ably directed the 
administration of the selective service law, an appreciation of the work 
which is now drawing to a close. 

L noted: with pleasure in Colonel Kramer's letter that the percentage 
oft delinquents.and deserters on the island is probably lower tham in any 
other administrative subdivision. This is indeed a tribute not only to 
the loyalty and patriotism ef your registrants, but also to the splendid 
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spirit which you have infused into the administration of the selective 
draft. This remarkable spirit of cooperation is further emphasized by 
the fact that no member of the 76 local boards has charged the Govern- 
ment for his services, 

As you see, we had no slackers in our country. Our local reg- 
istration boards refused to receive any compensation for their 
work, and with this wonderful record we appeal to the American 
Congress, asking only justice for the people of Porto Rico. 

The Unionist Party in convention assembled pledged its un- 
conditional suppert to the American Nation, I was present at 
the convention, gentlemen, and I can not describe with words 
the patriotic enthusiasm of the people on that occasion. The 
resolution was adopted among the applauses of the members, 
and immediately the president of the senate, Mr, Barcel6é, sent 
to President Wilson the following cable: 


San Juan, P. R., May 9, 9M. 


Hon, Wooprow WILSoN, 
Washington, D.C: 

The Unionist Party of Porto Rico, gathered in an assembly at San 
Juan, pledges its unconditional support to the American Nation and to 
its illustrious President in the present conflict, and expects that Porto 
Rico be assigned its share of sufferings and sacrifices until victory is 
obtained. 


And while the Unionist Party, assailed as disloyal by Governor 
Reily and the gentleman from Kansas, was pledging its sup- 
port to the Nation, the President of the Porto Rican Republican 


Party, which is an entirely different organization from the 
great American party, whose name it has appropriated, now 


supported by the governor, was being quoted in the San Juan 
Times as saying: 

[f our countryman (Jibaro) goes to France, he does so not through 
his own volition, but because he is sent by law and by the national will. 

It has been said that when Mr. ryan visited Porto Rico he 
wis so impressed with the anti-Americanism in the island that 
he was compelled to remind the people that he was, first, an 
American. Il am going to prove with Mr. Bryan himself that 
the remarks attributed to him are entirely untrue. I quote 

rom a statement made by Hon. William J. Bryan before the 
Committee on Insular Affairs on April 19, 1910, immediately 
after his return from Porto Rico: 

[I appeal to you gentlemen in dealing with these people of Porto Rico 
to remember that they are with us; that they are a part of us; and 
that their destiny is interwoven with our desiiny. They welcomed us 
when we went there. For 12 years they have been loyal supporters. 
There bas not been a suggestion of opposition to our country, and you 
will not find there to-day hostility to America or American institutions, 
Our language is spreading there and spreading rapidly. The children 
are taking it up and taking it up gladly. Those people are anxious to 
be one with us, and I think that we will find it to our interest in every 
way to make them feel that they are at home and that they are in their 
father’s house. 

7 > > 7 + * oe 


| confess that the little visit | made to Vorto Rico has made me even 
more friendly to that little island than I was before I went there. I 
confess that my acquaintance with those people convinced me, if I 
needed to be convinced, that they are loyal to the United States and 
loyal to our institutions, and that with their every motive—their mo- 
tives of generosity, their motives of justice, and their motives of selfish 
pecuniary interest—-we can afford to take them by the hand, assure 
them that we are friends, and ask them to walk with us in the path our 
Nation has pointed out and to be our rivals only to see which can the 
most contribute to the good of this which is now our common country. 
[ Applause. ] 

[ warn the Members of Congress and the American people 
about the character of information coming from Porto Rico in 
support of Reily. This propaganda has been initiated and is 
carried out by Reily himself, who has converted his office into a 
political club. They write letters, messages, and articles full of 
misinformation and insult. The articles printed in the Recorp 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. StTronG], referring to the 
welcome accorded Governor Reily on his return to the island, 
are inspired by the executive's club. The Times of San Juan 
is to-day the paper of Governor Reily. Everybody knows that 
a number of articles published in that newspaper have been in- 
spired by the governor himself. He is importing in Porto Rico 
the same policy of defamation which gave him a pitiful notoriety 
in Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Chairman, some days ago on the floor of this House I 
charged E. Mont Reily as being morally and mentally unfit to 
govern the island of Porto Rico. I submitted for your considera- 
tion specific charges and requested a congressional investiga- 
tion to establish the governor’s guilt or innocence. Has Gover- 
nor Reily denied the charges? Has Governor Reily come for- 
ward and demanded an exoneration at the hands of Congress? 
No, gentlemen, the governor has not denied the charges and he 
has not joined in the request for an investigation. 

The gentleman from Kansas says that the friends of Gover- 
nor Reily will welcome an investigation in connection with the 
management of the public affairs of Porto Rico by the leaders 
of the Unionist Party, but the governor himself has not said 
a word. I will welcome a full and complete investigation 
in the manner proposed by the gentleman from Kansas, the 
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Unionist Party will welcome such an investigation, the people 
of Porto Rico are clamoring for it, and in justice both to 
Governor Reily and our people an investigation should be or- 
dered. I therefore challenge the gentleman from Kansas, who 
appeared on the floor of this House as the authorized spokes. 
man of Governor Reily, to introduce a resolution calling for a 
congressional investigation of the facts in connection with the 
so-called attempt of the gentleman from Porto Rico to secure 
payment of the $5,000, with all the activities of the Unionist 
Party, the legislative work of our general assembly, and the 
official acts of E. Mont Reily as governor of the island. 

Let the gentleman from Kansas introduce a resolution or let 
him by his failure to do so admit that Governor Reily is not 
willing to face an investigation. 

I have been authorized by the president of our senate and 
the speaker of the house to accept and demand the investigation 
proposed by the gentleman from Kansas, including all the sug- 
gestions made by the friends of the governor or by the governor 
himself. 

It is a very poor defense of E. Mont Reily to attempt to ex- 
onerate him by launching a personal attack against the men 
who are protesting against his administration. Suppose, gen- 
tlemen, that I appear as an attorney before a court of justice 
to defend a man charged with the commission of a crime, and 
suppose that instead of defending the accused I start a per. 
sonal attack against the attorney for the State. The judge 
will laugh, the State attorney will laugh, the jury will laugh 
at me, and after I finish my remarks a verdict of guilty will be 
the natural result of my unsuccessful task. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strong] may prepare ail 
deliver a number of speeches on the floor of this House insulting 
our people and praising Governor Reily, but he will not convince 
me or anybody else of the innocence of the governor until he is 
fully exonerated after a proper and impartial investigation. I 
will say to the gentleman that if after an investigation it shoul 
be found that the governor is not guilty, I will not be the last 
in proclaiming his innocence. I promise to this House that if 
the committee in charge of the investigation reports that I 
have been guilty of an improper conduct, I will resign im- 
mediately my position. Can KE, Mont Reily make the sume 
promise? 

I have dealt with this matter probably at greater length 
than it deserves, but this was for the purpose of finally dis- 
posing of the charges that I have been actuated by a personal 
grievance growing out of the fate of the appropriation mada 
by the Porto Rican General Assembly. I think I have con- 
vinced any fair-minded man that this was not the case, and 
feeling that way I decline in the future to be diverted from 
my purpose of securing a congressional investigation of the 
official conduct of the Governor of Porto Rico. 

The friends of Reily in this body may resort to throwing 
sand in the public eyes by charging personal malice; they may 
draw a red herring across the trail by raising the $5,000 ap- 
propriation bogey, but they are not going to divert us from our 
purpose of having this maladministrator of a helpless people 
investigated by a jury of his peers. False as his accusations 
are against me they amount to nothing in considering his case. 
Reily stands indicted by a whole people, and the charges that 
he is leveling at his accusers will be futile for the reason that 
he can not indict a whole people. If he even remotely ‘le- 
served the emulation of Roosevelt, as he brazenly but safely 
claims, now that that illustrious man is dead, he will prefer 
to prove his official conduct ‘“‘as clean as a hound’s tooth” 
instead of trembling before the possibility of an investigation. 

I have information from Porto Rico that the grand jury i8 
investigating the expenditure of the public funds appropriated 
by the legislature for the office of the governor. It is not 1) 
purpose to advance any information about this matter, because 
the case is under investigation, and it should not be proper to 
indulge in any comment at this time. I hate to impeach the 
honesty and integrity of a man under any circumstances, :n' 
I only do that when I feel compelled to act under the obliga- 
tion of a public duty. I was informed that Governor Reily 
was boasting here in Washington that he had the best appoint: 
ment that President Harding could award, with a salary of 
$50,000 a year, but I did not want to lay this charge to the gov- 
ernor in my first speech, for the reason that the information wis 
given to me confidentially and I was not authorized to make !t 
public. Some days ago I read a speech delivered in Kansas City, 
Mo., by Rev. Dr. Edwin A. Schell, at the Country Club Methodist 
Church, I quote from that speech: 


Apparently the local reporters missed the significance of a recen! 
address before the Lions Club, or were instructed to:ignore it out 0! 
local pride, at which a new “ excellency "' boasted that he had the bes! 
appointment that President Harding could award and that his salary 
While the administration was planting pull 


would be $54,000 a year. 





1922. 


_ eel AO 


jos of world-wide import—disarmament and a new association of na- 
‘en our local celebrity announces the relative importance he sustains 
by reason of being an “ original Harding man” and the perquisites 
appertaining thereto. . 9 ; ; 

‘By comparing our official contribution to the administration with the 
secretaries of State, Treasury, Commerce, and Agriculture, by contrast- 
him with the new Chief Justice of the Supreme Court or with the 
probable Governor General of the Philippines, if, indeed, the comparisons 
will not be odieus, we conclude that the administration needs a new 
“appointment ” secretary and that we grow jackals hereabouts. 

When I read this speech I sent a message to Doctor Schell 
with the purpose of knowing the sources of his remarks, and 
this is the reply that I received: 

Kansas City, Mo., March 21, 1922. 
Hon. Fettx Corpova DavILa, 
Resident Commissioner from Porto Rico, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Before Lions Club last July, Reily said in effect governorship of Porto 
Rico is best political appointment President Harding has to give, and 
that the salary and perquisites would amount to $54,000 per year. Hav- 
n« visited the Philippine Islands during the administration of Cameron 
Forbes, without wishing to do injustice to Reily, consider him incompe- 
rent for a governship of Porto Rico. Common opinion here confirms me 
in my judgment, 

’ Epwin A. SCHELL. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, the salary of the Governor of Porto Rico 
is only $10,000 a year, but the appropriations allowed him 
for necessary official expenditures, in the disbursement of which 
he should be guided by the strictest economy and rectitude, 
amount to nearly $40,000. How could the governor figure 
650,000 as his salary? I have been informed that when the 
vo\ernor made this statement he added that in the next four 
vents of his administration the salary will make a total of 
$200,000. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? I remember 
that when this subject was before the House before the gentle- 
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man from Kansas [Mr. TincHer] charged that the Porto Rican | 
Legislature had appropriated $5,000 for your extra expenses, | 


aud that Governor Reily vetoed that measure. 

Mr. DAVILA. That is a foolish charge, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Did Governor Reily ever veto any such 
measure? 

\ir, DAVILA. No, sir. There is not a word of truth in it. 
IT am sorry that a Member of Congress of the United States 
should repeat such a foolish and unjust charge. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA, I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. I will 
say that when IT made that statement I was not referring to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. I referred to the fact that I had a cable- 
gram in my hand from Governor Reily saying that he had 
stopped—I used the words “ vetoed or stopped ’’"—the payment 
to the gentleman of $5,000 a year. If you will examine the 
Krcorp, you will see that those were the words that I used. 
Now, Governor Reily still claims, and has produced some written 
documents which he claims confirm the statement, that the first 
official act of his administration was, after conference with the 


auditor, to stop the payment of that $5,000. That is his state- 


ment. I do not charge that. 

Mr. DAVILA, I can not yield any further, because I have 
not the time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I called attention to it because the gentle- 
man from Kansas said that he “ vetoed it,” and I am asking 
for information. , 

Mr. TINCHER. I used the word “ veto” or “ stop.” 


Mr. STEPHENS. If the gentleman used the wrong word—— | 
Mr. TINCHER. I did not use the wrong word. Let the gen- | 


tleman read the Recorp. 
Mr. STEPHENS, I did not read the Recorp. 
Mr. TINCHER, I quoted the telegram T had in my hand. 
Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman quoted and [ heard him, 
aud lam asking for information. 
Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield any further, 
The Governor of Porto, Rico had no jurisdiction of the mat- 


ter of the $5,000, If he acted in this matter, it was entirely | 


beyond his jurisdiction. I received a letter from Governor 
Reily eight days after this alleged conversation with the 


‘uditor, in which the governor importuned me to accept a posi 


Uon on the supreme bench of the island. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman.as I understand it, pro- | 
tested against the removal of the auditor and against the | 


So..WO0 matter, 

Mr. DAVILA, Yes. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that I opposed the removal of the auditor. In fact, I recom- 
Mended his reappointment to the Wilson administration, not- 
Withstanding his decision that the appropriation was invalid, 
Just as [ opposed his removal to the Harding administration, 
although Governor Reily finally succeeded in having him re- 
moved. This was my consistent attitude toward the auditor, 
Hotwithstanding the opinion rendered as to the $5,000. General 
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McIntyre knows that and the Secretary of War knows it. I 
appeal to them to say whether I did not oppose the removal of 
the auditor. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. As I understood the gentleman, when he 
made a speech here he made charges of misconduct on the part 
of Governor Reily as Governor of Porto Rico, citing what those 
acts of misconduct were, and the only response to that which 
we have heard from the governor's friends is not that Governor 
Reily did not commit the acts, but that the gentleman is mad 
at Governor Reily. 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes; that is the only answer, and it is a very 
poor answer. The grand jury in Porto Rico is investigating 
the way in which Governor Reily has expended the public 
money of the island. Something may come from that investi- 
gation which may show plainly that Governor Reily is not the 
man to rule our people, and is not worthy of the confidence of 
the national administration. 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald, in a recent editorial dis- 

cussing the Porto Rican situation, said: 
_ Fetrx Corpova Davita, sole representative of 1,300,000 Porto Ricans 
in the Congress of the United States, rose in his seat last Thursday and 
solemniy charged Gov. E. Mont Reily, who rules Porto Kico by commis 
sion from President Harding, with deeds and words and attitudes 
inimical to the welfare of the islands and to loyal relations between the 
United States and its island wards. If the ConGresstonan Recorp is 
any criterion, DaviILa received scant consideration at the hands of the 
House. But if a proper conception of the delicate importance of our 
‘olonial relations be consulted, he should be given careful and decisive 
attention. It seems to the Herald that even the most violently partisan 
friend of the new Republican Governor of Porte Rico should approve 
DaVILA’s concluding plea: 

“This matter has become one of national interest. Under these cir 
cumstances, to be fair to the governor and to the people of the island, 
an investigation should be ordered. Either Reily or the people are 
responsible for the abnormality of the situation. If the governor is 
innocent, he is entitled to a public exoneration: and if we are right in 


| our complaints, we are entitled to his immediate removal. The good 


name of the United States demands an investigation. Let the blame 
rest where it is merited.” 

Reily has had a tempestuous time in Porto Rico ever since he was sent 
to his important responsibilities by President Harding. A few weeks 
ago he returned to Washington for a White House conference in rela 
tion to his troubles. The fact that he then went back to San Juan has 
been taken as indication that the President stands with him in his 
difficulties. Perhaps he deserves the President's support Certainty 
the country will approve the determined stand he took against Porte 
Rican movements seeking to incite sentiment favorable to separation 
from the United States. We would be the last to prejudge him on the 
strength of DaviILa’s impassioned indictment. 

On the other hand, Davita has been elected three times, by convine 
ing majorities, as the official spokesman of Porto Rico in Washington 
Certainly a majority of Perto Ricans have demonstrated themselves to 
be fine citizens, intensely loyal to the United States. Certainly they 
have a right to be heard in protest against any phase of imported gov 
ernment under which they are asked to live. And Davita’s petition 
can not be ignored with impunity. He’ charges Reily with interfering 
with the island courts and judges: with violating organic law in per 
sisting in appointments contrary to the approval of the native senate: 
with encouraging island Bolsheviks (despite his opposition to island 
Separatists) : with undermining native faith in the United States by his 
irritating and domineering methods: and with importing a number of 
incompetent Missouri politicians (from his home bailiwick of Kansas 
City) to displace native adminisirators. Incidentally, Davita charges 
that Reily himself was once thrown out of the assistant postmastership 


| of his home town for incompetence. 


These are serious contemplations. Republicanism was properly 
prompt in an assault upon Bryan in days gone by for trying to fill up 
the Dominican customs service with *“ deserving Democrats.” It shows 
poor consistency if it now complacently winks at Reily when he is 
charged with importing a worthless deputy sheriff from Kansas City to 
become chief of the secret service of an island whose language he can 
not even speak. Republicanism was properly critical of Francis Burton 
Harrison in the Philippines and sent its ablest colonial administrator 
Gen, Leonard Wood, to succeed him It can not afford to be less 
serupulous in Porto Rico simply because the new governor is so close to 
the White House that the President calls him * Monty.” 

Reily may be 100 per cent ali right. DaviLa may be 100 per cent all 
wrong. But that is neither here nor there. The one sure thing is that 
Congress and its Republican control will be 100 per cent all wrong if it 
does not find the truth. “If the governor is innocent, he is entitled to 
a public exoneration; if the complainants are right they are entitled to 
his immediate removal.’ Under existing condition, even though Reily 
be innocent of all charges, his utility is under serious handicap that 
must not be perpetual. Under existing condition Porto Rico can not be 
expected to be happy, ner can Porto Rico be expected to be satisfied 
Davita has nrade a fair, square proposition. The Republican control in 
Congress should not be afraid to take him up. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield nine 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Firzceravp]. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 


| committee, I avail myself of these nine minutes at this time to 


call attention of the House to a matter about which there is a 
considerable amount of curiosity throughout the country. I 
refer to that symbol of disloyalty, the arch slacker. the chief 
among the 160,000 draft evaders and slackers in the United 
States, Grover Cleveland Bergdoll. His case marks a certain 
impotency on the part of this Government, and it seems to me 
that the administration in charge has a duty to perform. In 
Aprii, 1921, a committee was appointed by this House to in- 
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vestigate the very sensational features which were connected 
with the escape on May 21, 1920, of Grover Cleveland Bergdoll 
from the custody of the United States Army, where he was 
confined at Fort Jay, undergoing a sentence of five years for 
the offense against the law. One hundred and five thousand 
dollars in gold was withdrawn from the United States Treasury 
direetly by the mother of this man and buried somewhere, ap- 
parently, from her testimony. The plea was, while he was in 
confinement at Fert Jay, without any reasonable explanation 
of why he was net taken to the disciplinary barracks, at Fort 
Leavenworth, where he should have been sent, that there was a 
large amount of gold buried by him in a pot in the mountains 
at the foot of some rainbow, which it was of great importance 
to him to recover. So the machinery was put in motion osten- 
sibly to recover the gold, but in reality to recover the liberty 
of Grover Cleveland Bergdoll. There is evidence of an extended 
conspiracy. “ Whoever touches piteh shall be defiled,” and 
every person who has interested himself in the case for Grover 
Cleveland Bergdoll, or his associates and counsel, has been 
defiled. Samuel T. Ansell, Maj. (now Col.) John E. Hunt, 
retired, Judge John W. Westcott, D. Clarence Gibonney, now 
deceased, and others. I call attention to some peculiar circum- 
stances connected with the case. The officer in command at 
Fort Jay, Maj. John E. Hunt, did not follow the suggestions 
that were given to him in a letter of instructions from The 
Adjutant General of the Army in regard to the care that should 
be taken concerning this expedition. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Myr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman please call the at- 
tention of the Heuse to the fact that this very officer was pro- 
moted twice while this investigation was going on, that in the 
meantime the two poor sergeants who were connected with the 
affair were transferred to ether outfits and reduced to privates, 
and that that officer is now drawing retired pay to-day from the 
United States Government? I wish the gentleman would elab- 
orate on that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would rather not elaborate, because I 
am not here to make any charges against any of these people. 
Charges are suggested by the testimony and the findings set 
forth in various doeuments connected with this hearing and the 
report, but I shall not attempt at this time to say mere than 
that. Every person who seems to have interested himself in 
behalf of Grover Cleveland Bergdoll is now under suspicion, 
or worse, Col C. C. Cresson, who had charge of the prosecution 
of Hunt before the court-martial which acquitted him, has been 
recommended for disciplinary action. Gen. Samuel T. Ansell, 
a practicing attorney at the Washington bar, is recommended for 
disbarment by this committee. And one attorney contradicts 
another in the record in such important matters that an honest 
understanding seems to. be impossible. One of the attorneys 
fs now deceased. Among the living, one repudiates any em- 
ployment with the case; twe ethers swear that he was employed 
and acted under cover. Grover Cleveland Bergdoll not only 
evaded the draft successfully but he wrote insulting letters to 
the authorities showing his contempt for the Government and 
the power of the United States. He is now in a foreign coun- 
try, presumably Switzerland. It seems to me that this report, 
having been on file in this House since August of last year, 
should be taken up and disposed of. I am-informed by a Mem- 
ber from Texas [Mr. WurzBacH] that Colonel Cresson is suing 
certain newspapers for libel on account of things that grew out 
of the case. 

The reputations of men concerned with this matter either 
ought to be made clear or the truth made known. Further than 
that, it is contended by one of the Members making the majority 
report that counsel were empleyed unnecessarily in this case, 
because there was a complaint and criticism of the composition 
of this committee in that it included no ex-service man. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include in the Recorp two letters passing between 
two members of this committee, showing the time, nature, and 
cenditions of employment of two counsel before this committee, 
and further te indicate to the House at this time that neither 
one of these attorneys has seen fit to present any voucher for 
the payment of those fees; that counsel for this committee dis- 
agree with the majority members of the committee and were 
tending with their influence to persuade that committee not to 
make the findings that it did. This is altogether such a mess 
as to demand the early attention of the House. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FYFAGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. When the resolution was in the House before 
we had not then resumed diplomatic negotiations with Ger. 








many, where this gentleman at that time was taken to be. Now, 
since these diplomatic relations have been resumed, what is the 
obstacle to bringing this man back for trial? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because he has sought refuge, as I 
understand it, in the Republic of Switzerland at this time. 

I want this Government to take every honest and available 
means to bring this man back into custody of the United States, 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks and to insert. the two letters 
which I mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Following are the letters referred to: 


[From Hon. John A. Peters, third district of Maine; home address, 
Ellsworth, Me.]} 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House ov REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. ©. 
Hon. BEN JOHNSON, 
‘House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN: I want to pay the remaining bills contracted 
by the Bergdoll committee, and ask your approval of the following : 

Just before the recess [ had the disbursing clerk give me the amount 
of our disbursements to date, and I find that it is just about $3,000. 
This includes all the expenses except counsel fees. 

With the consent of the committee I engaged counsel. I arranged 
with General Sherbourne, the principal counsel, that he should receive 
$100 per day and expenses. He has been paid his actual expenses, and 
I have his bill which represents a total of 28 days’ actual time spent. 
I propose to approve his bill and put through a voucher for $2,800. 

Owing to certain criticisms teuching the nonmilitary composition of 
our committee, both General Sherbourne and I thought te wise to engage 
as assistant counsel Mr. John Thomas Taylor, a prominent member of 
the American Legion, and its leading representative in Washington. 
Before I left Washington I had a talk with him in relation to his bill, 
and he told me that he always received $100 per diem for congressional 
work, but that he would cheerfully leave this matter to the committee. 
I do not think that it is fitting that the assistant counsel should 
receive the same amount that the leading counsel receives, and [ suggest 
that $50 per day would be a more appropriate sum. 

We shall be well within the appropriation of $10,000 at these fizures, 
and of course we are all anxious to make a good financial showing, at 
the same time being fair and even liberal with counsel. 

I am writing this to your office in Washington, not knowing your 
present location, but doubtless it will be forwarded. 

Will you be kind enough to write me at Ellsworth, Me., and give me 
your views on the above suggestions. I would like to close the matter 
up at an early date and not ask the lawyers to wait for their fees. 

Very truly yours, 
JowN A. PETERS. 


[Copy of letter from Congressman BsN JOHNSON to ex-Congressman 
John A. Peters.] 
BARDSTOWN, KY., Scptember 7, 121, 
Hon, JoHN A, PETERS, ° 
EUlswerth, Me. 


My Dear MR. Perprs: I am just in receipt of your letter of 3d 
instant, asking that I approve compensations of $100 and expepses a 
day for Mr. Sherbourne as counsel for the Bergdoll committee, ana 
half that sum for Mr. Taylor as assistant counsel for the committee. 

I regret exceedingly that I feel that I can approve neither; first, 
because neither was necessary; and next, because both, in my opinion, 
are excessive. 

It is not my purpose, either now or hereafter, to criticize any of your 
actions as chairman of the committee; and I would conclude this letter 
at this point except for the expression in your letter that you had 
engaged counsel for the eommittee with the consent of the committee. 

I attended every meeting of the committee, and I feet that I can 
safely say that at no time was the question of employing or not em- 
ploying counsel ever put to the eommittee. 

At one of the early meetings of the committee, held in the Naval 
Affairs Committee room, you announced that you had decided to employ 
counsel and that you had made inquiries into the suitableness of one, 
whose name you did not call, and that you were awaiting an answer tv 
a telegram of inquiry which you had sent to California. : ‘ 

After you had made this announcement I ventured the suggestion 
that you employ some one of whose character and ability you had per 
sonal knowledge. <A day or so thereafter you told me you had employed 
Mr. Sherbourne, 

That is all the action taken by the committee relative to the matter 
However, it is but fair to say that the failure at the time of the com- 
mittee to protest your decision te employ the one of whom you spoke 
on the occasion referred to warranted you in making that employment! 
at a compensation approved by the committee, which latter was no! 
done. 

In this connection it is not out ef place to say that the employment 
of Taylor was never submitted to the committee, and I never heard of 
his employment until I saw his name, as assistant counsel, printed on 
some of the hearings. 

You spoke in your letter of certain criticisms touching the non- 
military composition of the committee and that you and Mr. Sherbourtie 
thought it wise to employ Mr. Taylor as assistant counsel because he 
was a prominent member of the American Legion and its leading repre- 
sentative in Washington. I never heard of the eriticism of which you 
write, and if I had I would not have been willing to expend the public 
money either to quiet the eriticism or to employ unnecessary counse! 
merely to secure the approval of any organization relative to the 
conduct of the committee. That should be judged on its real merit 
rather than on any approval er disapproval which in the least might 
savor of purchased sympathy ar bias, 

Very truly yours, Ben JOHNSON. 
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Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

\-cordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Dowett, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11065) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Jus- 
rice and for the judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
192%, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp in the regular 8-point type 
and insert therein two addresses made at New York on Sunday, 
on the occasion of the ceremonies for the returned soldier dead. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears 
none, 

REMARKS OF HON, THOMAS 8, CRAGO, OF PENNSYLVANIA, RELATIVE TO THE 
CEREMONIBS POR THE RETURNED SOLDIER DEAD HELD IN NEW YORK 
CITY ON SUNDAY, APRIL 2, 1922. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the committee 
from the House appointed to attend the service in honor of the 
returned soldier dead to be held in New York City April 2, I 
wish to report that your committee attended this sacred service, 
and, by permission of the House, I am inserting herewith the 
addresses made by Senator Catper, of New York, and by Colonel 
Wainwright, the Assistant Secretary of War. 

This practically completes the work of returning to their 
homes the men who fell in France; and the services on this 
occasion, participated in by more than 15,000 people, under the 
auspices of the War Department, the Navy Department, the 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the United 
Spanish War Veterans, the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
so many other loyal and patriotic organizations and people, 
evidenced the fact that we have not forgotten our fallen heroes, 
and that this Republic will ever hold in grateful remembrance 
the sacrifice these men made. 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR WILLIAM M. CALDER AT THB ARMY BASE, BROOKLYN, 
N. Y., SUNDAY, APRIL 2, IN CONNECTION WITH THE MEMORIAL EXERCISES 
FOR THE RECEPTION AND DISPOSITION OF THE LAST CONTINGENT OF 
AMERICAN SOLDIER DEAD FROM FRANCE. 

When Americans gather as we do here, how can they escape 
the conviction that in this governmental partnership of ours 
some Make contributions to the National Treasury beyond cal- 
culation in dollars and cents? Seventy thousand homes, of 
which 1,064 are here represented, miss the gladsome ring of the 
voice of a stalwart youth, because, perchance, its last joyous 
note was interrupted as it urged comrades onward at Cantigny, 
Chateau-Thierry, or St. Mihiel. Our greatest reserve fund is 
the inspiration created by the sacrifices of heroic men and 
women for the Nation. To that fund these 70,000 families have 
ade tremendous contributions, 

You parents and friends of these noble dead know too well 
how feeble are words to heal the wounds that war has made, and 
how even time does not make them less deep. We gather not 


that we may console you, but to acknowledge the everlasting | 


indebtedness of a grateful people to you and to them. 

lellow Americans, while we thus gather to acknowledge our 
indebtedness, it is well to remember that in the vocabulary of 
these youths “ obligation” as well as “ privilege” had a place. 
I have spoken of this Nation as a governmental partnership. 
These noble dead gave their all to that partnership. They, too, 
hid an equal right to the privileges of American citizenship 
With those who eternally speak of the rights and privileges 
which belong to them. But these dead knew that unless the 
burdens and responsibilities of citizenship were cheerfully as- 
siuued, the privileges of that citizenship would not be worth 
the claiming. As a people, we should be exteedingly thankful 
that the great body of our citizenship do in fact appreciate that 
governmental obligations are impossible. This was made evi- 





dent by the peaceable conduct of the universal draft. Never | 


Was a test more severe put to the work of the institutions of a 
Iree people and never did institutions justify themselves so 
lignificently. Beneath the occasional clamor for complete 
change and revolution of our system of government there lies 
the failure to grasp the truth that popular government requires 
the surrender of some rights in order that greater rights may be 
secured. The widespread recognition of this truth by our people 
is the argument which can not be answered by those who oppose 
nd deride popular forms of government. 

It is likewise the guaranty that those who promise a day when 
there shall be no civil duties but only civil privileges will 


fail to fool our citizenship. These mute forms. in unmatched 
eloquence, call for a more perfect acceptance of the high stand- 
ards of responsibility which they and the gallant thousands of 
other days believed necessary for the creation and perpetuation 
of constitutional government. While these call for a more 
perfect acceptance of those standards, we rejoice in the knowl- 
edge that here is the testimonial that in every rank and condi- 
tion among us there has been conformity to those standards. 
Here are the sons of native and foreign born. of farmers and 
factory hands, of rich and poor. Unmistakably they tell the 
tale of racial and religious and social differences forgotten in 
a mighty effort to promote that more perfect union for which 
our form of government was ordained by its founders. 

My fellow citizens, the high standard of unity which these 
heroes followed can not be forsaken if the tasks of peace shall 
be met by living Americans as these dead Americans met the 
tasks of war. Resolutely we must stand against those who 
would divide the national unity of which the blood of these dead 
is the sacred cement. Bigotry and intolerance must not sup 
plant mutual confidence and tolerance. 

These lifeless forms are a thousand challenges to us to carry 
on the construction of the more perfect union necessary to the 
solution of the problems of mankind. Among the greatest of 
these problems is the preservation of peace itself. It can not 
be considered ungenerous for an American to state that in war 
Americans arrived when the need was greatest. We heartened 
and encouraged our allies. They went on and won with us. 
Won with the man power we supplied plus the man power we 
still were able to supply. Behind our lines and the lines of 
our allies there appeared to the consciousness both of our allies 
and our enemies a host still greater than we had sent. The 
world knew that America meant business. 

Men and women, we can preserve the generations of the 
future from any scenes such as this if we, as a Nation, shall so 
resolve. Without the sacrifice of a fundamental American prin- 
ciple, we can agree that the sword will not be drawn until and 
unless national honor can not be otherwise maintained. 

Under the same institutions and form of government by which 
these noble dead. were inSpired to sacrifice their all we can 
develop a public opinion in suppport of international arbitration 
which will hearten and encourage a like public opinion in every 
civilized nation on the face of the earth. 

The surest way to escape participation in the conflicts of the 
future is by participation in the removal of the causes or war 
or in the adjustment of those causes by a substitute for war. 
While it may be that the causes can not all be removed nor a 
sufficient substitute be found, nevertheless: the death of these 
men will not have been in vain if the world shall move forward 
along the path to peace, 

My heart to-day goes out to you, she fathers and mothers 
and loved ones of these boys. I can readily understand that 
it is difficult for you to reconcile yourselves to the thought 
that they should have died so young. They left you as your 
precious boys just entering into manhood, and now their labors 
are finished. The span of life is not measured by years but 
by achievement. These heroes of ours, during the few brief 
months of their life across the sea, lived ages. They achieved 
the highest thing a human being can achieve, for “ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” Each did a man’s full duty; he flinched not nor dil 
he falter. They achieved, they accomplished, they triumphed 
They will forever live in the memory of a grateful Nation and 
in the hearts of the peace-loving peoples of the world. They 
have erected a monument by their deeds of valor which the 
ravages of time may not destroy. 


REMARKS OF THE ASSISTANT SBCRETARY OF WARK AT THE CEREMONIES For 
THE RETURNED SOLDIER DEAD, NEW YORK CITY, APRIL 2, 1922 


In yonder covered pier are more than a thousand flag-draped 
caskets similar to the one before us. They are the last to 
come home. We, their comrades, and this great throng are 
here to pay them a last sad, tender farewell 

We stand, indeed, in the presence of our heroic dead. The 
freedom of mankind was their battle cry. They fought for 
eternal right and justice, as did the founders of this great Re 
public. These were no common souls. They fought and died 
for their country. In what nobler cause could man fight? How 
better could man die? No words ¢an do fitting honor to their 
memory nor bespeak the measure of our devotion. Their story 
will live to inspire future generations of Americans down 
through the ages. They gave all. and in the giving gave us the 
example not only of how Americans can die but how they should 
live. 
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This is an historic occasion. We have seen the living and 
the dead return from that conflict in which this Nation cast its 
great strength in order that the decision should provide justice 
and peace for the world. Now that time has come when we 
have an opportunity to pay our respects to the last contingent 
of those whe seek everlasting peace in the land whose flag 
they carried to victory. 

In paying homage to these, the last heroic dead to be returned 
from France, we also honor their comrades who rest in our 
national cemeteries in Europe and those whose bodies have 
already been returned te their own country. Of our 77,080 
heroic dead of the World War, 31,520 remain in our national 
cemeteries of France, England, and Belgium, Their graves, 
row on row, are mute evidence that in civilization’s hour of 
need America answered, and that Americans are willing to die 
that liberty, so dear to us, may live. The bodies of 181 have 
found their final resting place in other foreign countries. These 
will be joined by 444 others. To their graves their relatives 
will lead their friends to hear the story of their lives and learn 
something of what our country means to the liberty of the 
world. 

Forty-five thousand four hundred and fifty-nine have been re- 
turned to our own country. They rest in our national and pri- 
vate cemeteries over the wide stretch of our country, and pro- 
vide shrines of patriotism at which our countrymen may kneel. 

We are thankful that our unknown dead is less than 2 per 
cent of the number who fell, and that almost all can know 
where their hero sleeps. In this we are more fortunate than 
ether nations, whose unknown dead amounts in some cases to 
almost 45 per cent. 

Each whom we know has found that final resting place de- 
sired by those nearest and dearest to him. We mourn with the 
patriotic mothers and wives who gave their loved ones, and in 
honoring our heroic dead we also honor them. No mother, no 
wife ever gave son or husband in a better cause, ner did a son 
or husband ever meet a nobler death. 

Let us resolve to forever honor the memory of these sons of 
America by perpetuating the cause in which they gave their 
lives. Our country must always strive for peace and justice in 
the world, even theugh we hazard our existence. Individually 
and collectively let us see to it, that should America ever be 
called upon again to wage the fight for civilization, that she 
shall be equal to the task, that her defenses shall not be 
crumpled, nor her strength dissipated. May no American ever 
be called upon to give his life unnecessarily because of omission 
on our part. These dead must not have died in vain. 

Heroic dead! Each one of you is now enshrined in the heart 
of a grateful Nation. Dear comrades, we who clasped hands 
with vou, laughed with you, sang with you, lived with you, 
crossed seas with you, fought with you, now bid you a last 
goodby. You will be ever in our thoughts and on our hearts, 

Heroic dead, we satute you! Sweet be your deathless sleep. 
You live with the immortals. Hail and farewell! 


TARIFF ON PEANUTS AND OTHER FARM PRODUCTS. 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the tariff on 
peanuts, peanut oils, and other vegetable oils, and include a 
letter and telegram from Mr. W. W. Webb, president of the 
Georgia Peanut Growers’ Association, and also a telegram from 
the Country Bankers’ Association of Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. . 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to have printed at 
this time a letter and a telegram from the Hon. W. W. Webb, of 
Hahira, Ga., president of the Georgia Peanut Growers’ Associa- 
tion; also I wish to have printed a telegram from the Country 
Bankers’ Association of Georgia. I want the Congress and the 
eountry to have the benefit of these communications now while 
the question of tariff on peanuts and other farm products is 
being considered in the Senate. Regardless of what the Senate 
may do, the tariff bill will come back to the House on a confer- 
ence report. Let all the friends of the farmers in Congress do 
everything possible along the lines sought in these communica- 
tions. 

The Hon. W. W. Webb, president of the Georgia Peanut 
Growers’ Association, is a friend of the farmers, true and tried, 
and is devoting his magnificent energy and his all to their serv- 
ice. I wish we had many, Many more like him, with a noble 
vision of the great possibilities of the agricultural interest and 
with a steadfast faith in their accomplishment, evidenced by his 
noble efforts in behalf of the men who toil on the farm. We 
would all do well to study closely his timely suggestions, 
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The letter and telegrams referred to are as follows: 


HAHIRA, GA., January 9, 1922, 
Hon. W. C. LANKFORD, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Jupes: I am glad you are taking suck a firm stand in behait 
of the same tariff on certain agricultural products as ig praced on the 
things the farmers must buy. I am interested in tariff on all farm 
products, and especially on peanuts. 

The cotton farmers in the boll-weevil seetion substituted peanuts tor 
cotton as a money crop. They found a profitable market. New ma. 
chinery was installed and many products were developed out of pea- 
nuts—more than 72 in ali. It has been proven by scientists that i¢ 
every other product was destroyed the peanut would furnish food for 
man and feed for stock of the greatest values. Many luxuries are mado 
from peanuts. All ef which fmcrease the consumption and deman< 
The advancing price made a happy county, especially im south Georgia, 
Alabama, and other States. The importation of oriental peanuts crept 
in to reap the benefits of American development of the many products 
of peanuts, but the farmers were protected by an embargo on orienta} 
peanuts. The increasing price under the embargo brought prosperity 
to every business in the peanut belt. 

We could not have an overproduction, the product had become so 
useful.. The acreage was increased in 1920, with a full assurance of a 
le price, but, alas! while we were rejoicing the embargo was 
ifted unexpectedly and the oriental peanuts came in and blighted the 
hopes of our eouutry with ruinous prices and abselutely destroyed the 
southern peanut industry. Having witnessed the ¢ effects of the 
embargo on peanuts, in that it made us a prosperous people, we are 
asking to-day fer protection om peanuts. The present administration 
is going to run the Government on a protective-tariff ‘basis. If our 
southern Congressmen can net prevent protection on what the southern 
farmers have to buy, they certaimly should try and get equal protection 
on what they have to sell. 

They say that we will have ors high for sugar and rice on 
aceount of tariff. 1 have been ask if I would vote for 2 cents per 
peund on sugar and rice if I could get 4 cents per pound tariff on 
peanuts. My answer is that I am willing fer a tariff on everything 
else, if we can get 4 cents per pound on peanuts and on sufficient 
other farm products to equal or overcome the increased cost on articles 
we purchase. For a barrel of either sugar or rice would not be cheap 
to me at a penny a barrel if I did not have the penny. And if fF had 
to get the penny as a profit on peanuts at the present price, I could 
not buy any sugar or rice; but if we get 4 cents per pound on peanuts, 
I can eat some of either at a high price. It is far better to make it 
possible, with protection, te buy sugar end rice at a high price than to 
make it impossible to buy it at a low price. Give us protection on 
peanuts and make us financially able to buy, rather than reduce us to 
a level with the foreign pauper labor. Pretect us against Chinese ani 
ree peanuts. Let the Chinese learn to eat their own, and they 
will not be blighting our prosperity with their products and at the 
same time appealing to the charities of America. 

Let the Japanese and Chinese learn to eat more peanuts and peanut 
products, the best human food in the world. It will save them from 
starvation, and it will save the peanut growers of the Seuth at the same 
time. We should protect the agricultural interests ef eur country, for 
it is the basis of our prosperity. If you can not get the tariff off of 
everything we buy, then for the sake of the tiller of the soil get it on 
peanuts and e@ery farm product which will help the farmer. 

A fair illustration is this: There is a town of 20,000 inhabitants. 
The imeorporate limits ineludes quite a fime traet of timber. This 
timber could be sold and marketed very profitably if the trade from out 
of the corporate limits eould be stopped. The mayor and council 
decided to put on a tariff to keep out competition, and the mayor in 
the meantime trades for all the timber. This went well for him. He 
could cut and sell at his ewn high price, for he had ne competition. 
At the next meeting of the council one ef its members, whe was the 
owner of the only large flour and meal mill in the town, being a victim 
of the high-priced wood, proposed that since the tariff on wood was 
werking so fine that the same tariff be granted on foodstuffs. This 
they did. All went well. At the next meeting of the council another 
member, who had in the town the only mill which was turning out 
cloth to supply the town, being a victim of high-priced wood and bread, 
proposed that since all was working so well they give him the same 
protection to his cloth. ‘This they did. All went well. At the next 
meeting of the couneil the last man to be heard from was a shoe 
manufacturer, and he eame forward with a similar request to those 
presented by, first, the fuel or timber man; second, the bread man ; and, 
third, the cloth man. The lumberman, the first to get protection, now 
rises to spenk. He says that as long as he was the only beneficiary 
the tariff was fine, but now since all are in the game he proposes that 
they do away with tariff altogether or use it only as a means of raising 
reyenue. So it is when all are treated on a common level or on the 
same basis. So I appeal to you, as the peanut industry im the South 
is now drawing its lest breath and will seon pass om to the hands of 
the undertaker, that you save its life while you may. The peanut price 
is far below cost of preduction. 

In the consideration of tariff on peanuts it is only a question of 
whom our Government is in sympathy with, America or foreign nations. 
To reduce our people and our laborers to a level of those of foreica 
countries has a far-reaching effect. It brings not the price alone down 
but it brings everything else down with it. The morale of no country 
exceeds the prosperity of its working citizens. The agricultural indus 
try is the basis of southern prosperity, and drag it down and you drag 
down its citizenship. 

A horticulturist who goes out to prune in his orchard, not. under- 
standing his task, may cut the taproot of the tree instead of the 
neediess growth. In so doing the tree dies. So with tariff revisers-. 
they need to study the case lest they cut the taproot of our countrys 
prosperity and thus reap for themselves and others a harvest of 
blighted and disheartened citizens. If the southern farmers can ‘e 
assured of protection, they will pt a crep of peanuts in i922 that 
will start the wheels of the machine called presperity to running and 
grind out a blessing that will mean the enrichment of America. Other 
wise the South loses in its efforts to make a success of the peanut 10- 
dustry and China and Japan win. ‘ 

I certainly hope that you and those striving to get a fair deal for 
the farmers in the matter of tariff may prevail. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. W. Woes, — 
President Georgia Peanut Growers’ Association. 








ae 
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ATLANTA, GA., March 25, 1922. 

" wa. C. LANKForD, M. C., : 
; House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

armers are greatly disturbed about peanuts and vegetable oils 
placed on the free list. If this is done, our peanut industry will 
‘irreparable damage. If assured of protection, our acreage will 
intained ; on the other hand, if assurance is not given them quickly 

ige will be reduced 75 per cent the coming season. Oriental 

ompetition will seriously affect our hog production also. The 
ng of these two important branches of farm industry will prove 
imity. We pray your best efforts to defeat this movement, as 
ile are already crushed with the ravages of the boll weevil 
: now threatened with this influx of oriental oils and peanuts. 
We but fear this influx of orieatal oils and peanuts will tevd to 
uur farmers on the low level of cheap oriental labor. Georgia 
rs are unanimous for protection on farm products the same as 


inufaetured articles, f 
W. W. Wess, 


President Georgia Peanut Growers’ Association. 


ou pend 


ATLANTA, GA., March 29, 1922. 
Hon. W. C. LANKFORD, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 


\ e the country bankers of Georgia are not very strong on tariffs, 


Z nee we are going to have a protective tariff we ask that this 
ta bill extend its protection to the products of the farmer, especially 
peanuts, peanut oils, and cottonseed oi!s that are affected by the 


ition of foreign soy-bean oil, peanuts, and peanut oils. if the 
ariff is removed the farmers will get approximately $8 per ton 
jess for their cotton seed and approximately $15 per ton less on peanuts. 
farmers need this protection against oriental labor and must 
COUNTRY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF GEORGIA, 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 
Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 


tions of the following titles were. taken from the Speaker's 

table and referred to their appropriate committees, as indi- 
! . 

cut De LOW ° 


’ss. An act for the relief of John T. Eaton; to the Com- 
1 on Claims, 

'89, An act for the relief of Kate Canniff; to the Comuit- 
tee on Claims. 

i945. An act to reimburse the Navajo Timber Co., of 
Delaware, for a deposit made to cover the purchase of timber; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 5083. An act authorizing the construction of elevated rail- 
road sidings adjacent to steam railroad tracks in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Ss. 2092. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to furnish 
ceriuin information for historical purposes to the adjutants 
geucral of the several States and the District of Columbia, 
aking an appropriation therefor; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

4. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to parole 


United States prisoners, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 25, 1910, as amended by an act approved January 23, 1913; 
tou the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3156. An act to change the terms of the district court for 
the northern division of the southern district of Alabama; to 


the Committee on the Judiciary. 

!, Res. 186. Joint resolution authorizing the transfer to the 
jurisdiction of the Joint Committee on the Library certain reser- 
Vitions in the District of Columbia for use in connection with 
the Botanic Garden; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
ul nds, 

ADJOURNMENT. ‘ 


Mir. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 18 
lintiies p.m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, April 5, 


» 


lz, at 12 o’clock noon, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


M McCORMICK: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
1 \ bill to amend section 13, chapter 431, of an act ap- 
proved June 25, 1910 (36 Stats. p. 855), so as to authorize the 
Secretary of theeInterior to issue trust and final patents on 
lands withdrawn or classified as power or reservoir sites, with 
‘ ervation of the right of the United States or its permittees 
'o eliter upon and use any part of such land for reservoir or 
bower-site purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 871). Re- 
‘Tred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
‘it, HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
. erce. H. R. 10407. <A bill authorizing the counties of 
thea’ S. C., and Chatham, Ga., to construct a bridge across 


| ivannah River at or near Savannah, Ga.; without amend- 
lent (Rept. No. 872). Referred to the House Calendar, 














Mr. HUDDLESTON: Commitee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10240. A bill to extend the time for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Savannah River near Haileys 
Ferry, and between the counties of Anderson, S. C., and Hart, 
Ga.; without amendment (Rept. No. 873). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memoriiuls 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (A. R. 11152) to authorize the Bear 
Mountain Hudson River Bridge Co. to construct and maintain 
a bridge across the Hudson River near the village of Peekskill, 
State of New York; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. CLOUSE: A bill (H. R. 11153) requiring district 
judges to impese workhouse sentences in all cases not meriting 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, authorizing the establishment 
of such workhouSes, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 11154) to amend section 13 
of an act known as the Federal reserve act, approved December 


} 23, 1915; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11155) creating the posi- 
tions of second assistant secretary and private secretury in the 
Department of Labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 11156) to regulate trade 
associations, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 802) creating a 
committee to immediately investigate destructive flood condi- 
tions in certain counties of Mississippi on the Mississippi River 
caused by the construction of levees on the opposite bank or side 
of said river under Government supervision; to the Committee 
on Flood Control, . 

By Mr. FISH: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 52) ex- 
pressing the satisfaction of the Congress of the United States 
in the rebuilding of Palestine by the Jews, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 53) 
to create a joint committee of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to determine what employment can be furnished led- 
eral prisoners, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Juditiary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 11157) granting a pension 
to Amelia M. Hetherington; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 11158) for the relief of 
Ruth Dixon Philbrick; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLE of Lowa: A bill (H. R. 11159) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna Bell Kimball; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
StLODS. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11160) granting a pension 
to Tamar Ervin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: A bill (H. R, 11161) granting a pension to 
Martha G. Waldron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. RR. 11162) granting an increase of 
pension to Henrietta Hull; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11163) granting 
a pension to Emily T. Buchanan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pepsions. 

By Mr. HERRICK: A bill (H. R. 11164) for the relief of 
Frank Rector; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 11165) granting a pension to 
Dennis Igo: to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. MORGAN: A bill CH. R. 11166) granting an increase 
of pension to Lorinda Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 11167) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert A. Edwards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11168) granting an inerease of pension to 
Manuel S. Sams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAW: A bill (H. R. 11169) granting an increase of 
pension to Claude C. Reno; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHELTON: A bill (H. R. 11170) granting a pension 
to Margaret Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 11171) granting a pension to 
Julia Van Wicklen Jolley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4963. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of George 
Noble Todd-Windermere, engineer and inventor, and others, 
relative to the lease and use of his inventions and patent rights ; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

4964. Also (by request), communications from Frank J. Batch- 
eller, chairman national committee of the American Minute Men, 
of Newton Center, Mass., transmitting resolutions adopted by the 
Eastern Swedish Conference, representing a membership of 
4,667, of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Philadelphia Con- 
ference, representing a membership of 101,091; the congregation 
of the First Baptist Church, of Walton, N. Y.; and the West 
End Baptist Church, of Oneonta, N. Y., urging the passage of 
House joint resolution 159, to prohibit sectarian appropria- 
tions by constitutional amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4965. By Mr. APPLEBY: Affidavits to accompany House bill 
10774, for the relief of John H. Lang; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 4 

1966. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of numerous residents 
of Montgomery County, N. Y., urging the immediate enactment 
of House bill 8086; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4967. By Mr. FENN: Petition of the Kast Hartford (Conn.) 
Chamber of Commerce, protesting against the appropriation of 
$350,000,000 for reclaiming Swamp lands in the South and 
West: to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

4968. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the National Association 
of United States Civil Service Employees at navy yards and 
stations, Brooklyn, N. Y., urging retention of the naval supply 
station at South Brooklyn; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

4969. Also, petition of the National Lutheran Council, New 
York City, N. Y., relative to certain legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4970. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Mrs. Carletta Haves. sec- 
retary of the Johnson-Reeds Creek Farm Center, of Red Bluff, 
Calif., relative to agriculture and allied industries; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

4971. Also, petition of the special committee on resolutions 
of Gazelle Grange, No. 380, of Gazelle, Calif., relative to labor 
conditions on railroads and in coal mines; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

4972. Also, petition of Mrs. Leafie Sloan-Orcutt, of Los *An- 
geles; Aubrey F. Holmes, of Oakland; Paul W. Macfarland, of 
Los Angeles: Los Angeles Chapter, Disabled Emergency Officers 
of the World War, of Los Angeles, all in the State of California, 
and W. H. Kobbe, of Washington, D. C., indorsing the Bursum 
bill (S. 1565) ; to the committee on Military Affairs. 

49738. Also, petition of William E. Johnson, of 1109 Oak Street, 
Oakland, Calif., indorsing and urging support of Senate bill 1565 ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4974. Also, petition of S. B. Vincent, manager of the Oregon 
Tourist and Information Bureau, of Portland, Oreg., urging sup- 
port of Senate bill 2959; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4975. Also, petition of William Doige, secretary of the State 
board of accountancy, of San Francisco, Calif., indorsing and 
urging support of Senate bill 2531; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

4976. Also, netition of H. M. Remington, manager and traffic 
director of the California Growers and Shippers’ Protective 
League, of San Francisco, Calif., indorsing and urging support 
of Senate bill 3031; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4977. By Mr. REED of West Virginia: Petition signed by 
G. E. James, F. P. Martin, R. L, Gaines, Aaron E. Brode, and 
35 others, requesting the passage by Congress immediately of an 
adequate tariff law based upon American valuation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

4978. Also, petition signed by citizens of Charleston, W. Va., 
asking that Congress refrain from passing House bill 4388; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4979. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y., favoring House bill 8086, prohibiting the manu- 
facture of filled milk; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4980. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Davies, of Frankfort, N. Y., and Ernest N. Ames and Frank 
L. Rickmyer, of Rome, N. Y., for the enactment of House bill 
8086, prohibiting the introduction of imitation milk; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

4981. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition from the Sarah 
Platt Decker Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revelu- 
tion, of Durango, Colo., urging the enactment of more drastic 
immigration law; to the Committee on Immigration. 


ee 


4982. Also, petition from citizens of Redvale, Colo., protest- 
ing against the enactment of compulsory Sunday observance 
bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4983. Also, petition from citizens of Fruita, Colo., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 9753 or other Sunday legis|,- 
tion; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4984, By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of H. L. Campbell, of Howe 
Okla., and 131 other citizens of the State of Oklahoma, asking 
for the passage of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

4985. Also, petition of R. E. W. Goodridge, of Coleraine, 
Minn., and 43 other citizens of Coleraine, Minn., asking for 
the passage of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

4986. By Mr. WASON: Petition of Ernest E. and L. B. Whit- 
more, of Unity, N. H., protesting against the passage of House 
bill 9753 or any other Sunday bill; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

4987. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution adopted at the confer- 
ence of the Colonial Dames of America, approving the con- 
version of Fort McHenry into a city park; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

4988. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Resolution by members of the 
Allegany Trades Council, of Cumberland, Md., expressing their 
opposition to the continued imprisonment of war-time political 
prisoners and indorsing the efforts of Senator Borah to ascer- 
tain the status of all cases of persons convicted under the 
espionage act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, April 5, 1922. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 


prayer: 


O Lord, Thou art the author and giver of life. Thou hast 
given to us our span of life. We would spend it before Thee 
agreeable to Thy good pleasure. While we think many times 
our paths are strange and we know not how to go, we bless Thee 
that there is light from Thy presence and that where we fail to 
understand we can trust Thee to lead us in every line of duty, 
and Thou canst illumine the way for our feet. We humbly ask 
Thee this morning for Thy help and strength. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal ‘of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday, April 3, 1922, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PATENTS. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wished to make an inquiry of 
the chairman of the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. I understand the chairman is 
not here and I do not know who are the other members of thie 
committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. The chairman of the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate is a member of 
the Committee on Finance and is engaged at a hearing of that 
committee. I will send for him if the Senator desires. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator from Kansas would send 
for him. The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] 
called away from the city, but before he left he introduced the 
ordinary resolution providing that authority be given the Con- 
mittee on Patents to hold hearings and take testimony. If wis 
referred, of course, to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. I am informed by the Seu 
ator from California, who is chairman of the Committee on 
Patents, that a meeting of that committee is called for to-mor 
row to have hearings and to take testimony on a very important 
bill pending before the comiittee. 

It is quite important therefore that the resolution should be 
passed to-day. There can be no objection to*it. I have not 
examined it, but I assume it is in the regular form of reso!u- 
tions passed in reference to hearings before all committees. l 
ask the Senator from Kansas if he will send for the Senater 
from New York [Mr. Caper], who is chairman of the’ Cor- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of [lie 
Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. 


was 


I have sent for the chairman of the com- 


mittee, and as soon as he comes I will speak to him about the 
resolution, 
the day. 


It can be taken up by unanimous consent later ia 











1922. 





THE MUSCLE SHOALS PLANT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
nunication from the Seeretary of War transmitting an offer 


r 1 Charles L. Parsons, of Washington, D. C., covering certain 
pr perties at Sheffield, Ala., and the first hundred thousand 
kilowatts of secondary power to be derived from the proposed 
\ r-power dev -elopment at Muscle Shoals, etc., which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed. 

[SAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILIS AND JOINT RESOLU- 

TION SIGNED. 
\ message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
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bre, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
H . had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion. and they were thereupon signed by the President pro tem- 
. H.R. 2558. An act for the relief of Richard P. McCullough ; 

Li. R. 7870. An act for the relief of I. C. Johnson, jr. ; 

ii. R. S815. An act to amend the act of March 1, 1921 (41 
Stuts.. p. 1202), entitled “An act to authorize certain home- 
stead settlers or entrymen who entered the military or naval | 

ice of the United States during the war with Germany 
t ake final proof of their entries”; 

11. R. 8882. An act to provide for the exchange of certain 
lands of the United States in the Tahoe National Forest, Calif., 
for lands owned by William Kent; 


H. R. 9604. An 
Mia<lison, Wis. ; 


act for the acquisition of a post-office site at 


tH. R. 9633. An act to extend the provisions of section 2505, 
Ktevised Statutes, and of the aet of September 29, 1919, to those 
discharged from the military or naval service of the United 


Stutes and subsequently awarded compensation or treated for 
wounds received or disability incurred in line of duty ; 

I. k. 10297. An act to extend the limitations of time upon the 
medals of honor, distinguished service crosses, and 
distinguished service medals to persons who served in the Army 
( ie United States during the World War; and 


i 


nce of 


Hi. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution to appoint a commission for 
the exchange of sites for a post-office and courthouse building 
ai New York between the Federal Government and the officials 
0 ' city of New York. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the New 

M o Wool Growers’ Association at Albuquerque, N. Mex., 


March 16-17, 1922, favoring the passage of the Capper-French 
tr't in fabrie bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


NATE. 9037 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think there is a misunder- 
standing regarding the petitions presented by the Senator from 
New Mexico. I understood the Senator desired the petitions 
noted in the Recorp and referred to the appropriate committees. 
Is that correct? 


Mr. BURSUM. I desire to have them printed in the Recorp. 
Mr. CURTIS. I understand they are quite long. 


BURSUM. No; they are very short. There are a num- 
ber of papers accompanying the resolutions, but the resolutions 
themselves are very short; they will not oecupy more than a 
page of the Recorp all told. 

Mr. RTIS. Could not 
without the names? 

Mr. BURSUM. The resolutions refer to several different sub- 
jects, such as the activities of the Biological Survey, war-finance 


one of the resolutions be printed 


legislation, the payment of fees on forest reserves, and the 
tariff, 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest that the rule be followed and that 
they be noted in the Recorp and referred to the proper com- 


mittee. In that way they will be printed by title, and the Recorp 
will indicate what they contain. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, the only object in asking that 
the resolutions be printed in the Recorp is that the Senate may 
be advised as to the desires of those engaged in the live-stoek 
industry. The printing of the resolutions, as I have said, will 
not occupy more than a page. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall not object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Is it understoed that the names 
signed to the petitions are to be printed in the Recorp? 


Mr. BURSUM. Oh, no; merely the contents of the resolu- 
tions. As I have said, the whele thing will not take up a page. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 


| the resolutions will be printed in the Recorp and appropriately 


| believe 


| of 


ir. SHORTRIDGE presented a letter in the nature of a peti- | 


tion of tl 


(4 if.) 


i¢ Grain Trade Association of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, giving their views 

enactment of legislation to legalize the manufacture and 
sale of light wines and beers, which was referred to the Com- 
» on the Judiciary. 


‘also presented a resolution adopted by S 


acramento (Calif. ) 


Grange, No. 12, favering the passage of the Fordney tariff bill 
clusion therein of the American valuation plan, which 


wus referred to the Committee on Finance. 


He also presented the petitions of Janet Richards, Mrs. Court 


I ood, and sundry members of the District of Columbia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, in the District of Columbia, praying 


ie enactment of legislation to prohibit experiments upon liv- 
zs in the 





in District of Columbia or the territorial or insular 
pessessions of the United States, which were referred to the 
( nitte ? on the Distriet of Columbia. 

BURSUM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
printed in the Recorp certain résolutions adopted by the 
live stock convention with reference to legislation desired at the 
] al Ss of C) OnZTess, 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
rejuest of the Senator from New Mexico? 

CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to know what is 
the matter which it is desired may be printed in the Rrecorp? 
Is it a resolution, or what is it? 

BURSUM. I have asked to have printed in the Recorp 

lutions which have been adopted by the Live Stock Associa- 
n convention assembled, asking certain legislation from 
ress, 

URTIS. And the Senator desires to have them noted in 
t ‘ecorD and referred to the appropriate committees? 

SURSUM. Yes. 

'. CURTIS. I have no objection to that. 
the PRESIDENT pro oe If there be no objection, the 
resolutions presented by the Senator from New: Mexico will be 
Priited in the Recorp, 





relative to | peandulent 


referred, 


The resolutions were referred as below indicated. 


Resolution thanking our Representatives in Congress. 

In full realization of the great interest and earnest endeavor of our 
Representatives in Congress to further the interests of the stockmen of 
this State, and with full appreciation of results already obtained— 

Resolved by the New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, 
in convention assembled at Lus Vegas, N. Mer March 20-21, 1922, 
That we express our sincere thanks to said Representatives for what 
they have done for us in the past and are planning to do for us in the 
future. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Truth in fabric resolution, 


Resoli ed 
tion 


the 
in 


hy 
assembled 
in the 
shoddy in 


Vew Merico Wool Grower 4ssociation, in conren 
A4ibuquerque, N. Mex., March 16—f, 1922, That we 
hon labeling of all products; that we deplore the use 
the manufacture and sale ,of so-called all-wool goods 
under the term ‘all wool,” which term is construed by the publie to 
mean “virgin wool’; that we consider the French-Capper bill, now 
pending in Congress, the best effort yet attempted to correct such 
practices, and that this convention indorses the French- 
and urges its immediate enactment. 


interstate Commerce. 


est 


bill 
To the Committee on 


Capper 


° 
Cooperative work resolution. 


Resolved by the New Mewico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, 


in convention assembled at Las Vegas, N. Mex., March 20-21, 1922, 
That we most strongly indorse the work of the United States Biologi- 
cal Survey in the destruction of predatory animals destroying 


, and range 
rodents in this State; and be it further , 


Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the continuance of a com- 
mittee to cooperate with them in their work and to join with a com 
mittee from the New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association in making a 
study of the most practicable way to « btain for the Biological Survey 
a more stable source of revenue with whiel h to continue their meritorious 
work 


Agriculture and 
bank 
reserve banking sys 

commercial institut 


To the Committee on Forestry. 

Federal reserve 
Federal 
of our 


resolution. 


stem was 
fons; and 


Whereas the 


the interest 


created principally 


in 





Whereas present banking facilities are inadequate to properly finance 
agricultural and live-stock raising; and 

Whereas long-term credits and the acceptance for loans of ranch 
property as collateral are absolutely essential to a stabilization of 
these industries: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the New Meazgico Wool Growers’ Association in conven 
tion assembled in Albuquerque, N. Mex., March 16 922, That Con 
gress amend the Federal reserve banking act so that long-time loans 
may be extended to live-stock growers and agriculturists; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That lands and ranch property be accepted as collateral 

To the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
fesolution recommending amendment of farm loan act and increage 

of loan limit 

Whereas owing to drought and deflation many live-stock producers 
who have invested the carnings of a lifetime in ranches. and improve 
mente now have their ranches inadequately stocked and due to lack 

live-stock collateral are unable to avail themseives of the benetits 
* be obtained from the War Finance Corporation; and 
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is 


Whereas there 
through Federal farm-loan banks, providing farmers with funds at a 


now functioning a Government agency operating 
low rate of interest for a period of 334 years, but with the amount 
for which any individual can apply so small that it is impracticable 
for the live-stock producers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled at Las Vegas, N. Mex., March 20 and 
21, 1922, recommends the enactment at this session of Congress of an 
amendment of the Federal farm loan act to include more fully grazing 
lands and improvements and a substantial increase of the loan limit; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


To the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
War Finance Corporation resolution. 

Whereas since the War Finance Corporation has been revived and the 
scope of its work broadened to include the business of financing our 
live-stock and agricultural industries; and since the corporation has 
created machinery through which the live-stock and agricultural indus- 
tries may be financed, and is attempting to secure the cooperation of 
the banks and lve-stock loan companies that are financing the indus- 
tries: It is therefore 

Resolved by the New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, 
in convention assembled in Las Vegas, N. Mew., March 20 and 21, 1922, 
That we heartily indorse the action of Congress in passing legislation to 
help solve this reconstruction problem of the live-stock industries, and 
we further pray that the time for accepting new loans be extended and 
applications be accepted for loans up to January 1, 1923. 


To the Committee on Finance. 


Import duties resolution. 


Whereas a measure relating to import duties will doubtless be con- 
sidered during the present session of Congress, and since we believe our 
industries can not survive unless we are protected in our home markets ; 
and, further, that the financial condition of those engaged in the basic 
industries—farming and stock growing—has a Cirect relation to the 
financial condition of every other person in the United States, no 
matter what his occupation may be: It is therefore 

Resolved by the New Mewzico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, 
in convention assembled in Las Vegas, N. Meax., March 20 and 21, 1922, 
That we favor a substantial tariff upon live stock, agricultural, and 
meat products, and urge that there be fixed a duty of 6 cents per pound 
on dry. and 8 cents per pound on green hides. We indorse the truth- 
in-fabric measure, and urge the immediate passage of the same, and 
protest against the indifference of the merchants of the country in 
regard to this bill, believing that their lack of interest is not justifiable. 


To the Committee on Finance. 


Tariff resolution. 

Whereas the sheep industry was threatened with annihilation by 
importations of cheap foreign wools and frozen lamb until the enactment 
of the Fordney emergency tariff bill; and 

Whereas our costs of production can not 
near prewar costs; and 

Whereas farmers, bankers, merchants, and all classes of citizens, 
particularly in the West, are dependent on a stable and prosperous 
live-stock industry ; and 

Whereas the Southern Tariff Association and the farmers of the 
country, in conference recently in Washington, advocated proper pro- 
tection for all agricultural and live-stock products: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New Mexico Woolgrowers in convention assem- 
bled in Albuquerque, N. Mex., March 16-17, 1922, urge upon Congress 
the necessity of a specific duty on all wools used in the manufacture of 
wearing apparel imported into this country to the amount of 33 cents 
per pound based on scoured content, together with consistent duties on 
wool and wool on pelts, waste, and shoddy; and be it further 

Resolved, That we favor adequate compensatory and protective duties 
on imports of articles manufactured from wool; and be it further 

Resolved, That we favor a duty of 5 cents per pound on imported 
lamb and mutton, and 6 cents per pound duty on dry, and 8 cents per 
pound duty on green hides; be it further 

Resolved, That we favor the use of American valuations as the basis 
of levying import duties, and are altogether opposed to ad valorem 
limitations on specific duties. 


To the Committee on Finance, 


be reduced to anywhere 


Resolution indorsing Senate bill 2149. 


Be it resolved, That the New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled at Las Vegas, N. Mex., March 20-21, 
1922, hereby expresses its earnest approval of Senate bill 3149, intro- 
duced by Senator Hi. O. BuRSUM, respecting the transfer of all public 
domain from Federal ownership and control to that of the State, and 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of the Interior and to 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


To the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


os 


Resolution protesting against transfers. 

Whereas a movement is now pending in Congress to transfer in whole 
the control of the Forest Service from the Department of Agriculture 
to the Department of the Interior, and since we are of the opinion 
that the administration of this work can be handled more advyan- 
tugeously and with less duplication in the Department of Agriculture: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the New Mewico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association 
in convention assembled in Las Vegas, N. Mex., March 20 and 21, 1922, 
That we protest against this transfer being made; that it is now in 
the proper department for the best interest of the live-stock industries, 
and should remain where it is. 

We believe the same to be true of the Bureau of Markets, and we ask 
that = administration of the same be left to the Department of 
Agriculture. 


To the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 


oe 








~, 


APRIL 


Publie domain resolution, 

Resolved, That the New Mexico Woo! Growers’ Association, in con. 
vention assembled in Albuquerque, N. Mex., March 16-17, 1922, approve 
Senator Bursum’s bill, S. 3149, relative to the handling of publie lands 
in New Mexico; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to our Representa- 
tives in Congress and to the chairmen of the Publie Land Committees 
of the House and Senate. 


To the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
Payment of grazing fees on national forests resolution, 
Whereas the holders of grazing permits on the national forests of 


New. Mexico are not in a financial position to pay any part of ihe 
grazing fees due April 1, 1922: Be it 

Resolved by the New Merico Wool Growers’ Association in cons n- 
tion assembled in Albuquerque, N. Mewx., March 16-17, 1922, That ite 


payment of the 1922 grazing fees be deferred till December 1, 1922. 
To the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. COLT. From the Committee on Immigration I report 
back favorably with an amendment the joint resolution (H. J, 
Res. 268) extending the operation of the immigration act of 
May 19, 1921. The amendment continues for two.years, instead 
of one year, the 3 per cent immigration restriction provision 
contained in the present law. I ask that the joint resolution be 
placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3169) to equalize pensions 
of retired policemen and firemen of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 589) thereon. 

Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 6569. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors (Rept. No. 
590) ; and 

H. R. 7340. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war (Rept. No. 591). 

Mr. HEFLIN, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which were referred the following bills and joint reso- 
lution, reported them severally without amendment: 

A bill (S. 2579) to provide for the publication of estimates ot 
unginned cotton; 

A bill (S. 3220) to amend section 2 of the United States wire- 
house act, approved August 11, 1916; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 187) authorizing the Director of 
the Census to collect and publish additional cotton statistics. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on April 4, 1922, they presented to the President 
of the United States the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
160) authorizing the extension, for a period of not to exceed 
25 years, of the time for the payment of the principal and inter- 
est of the debt incurred by Austria for the purchase of flour 
from the United States Grain Corporation, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The joint resolution will be 


CONGAREE RIVER BRIDGE, 8. C. 


Mr. DIAL. From the Committee on Commerce I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3360) to authorize 
the building of a bridge across the Congaree River in South 
Carolina, and I submit a report (No. 592) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Richland-Calhoun River Bridge Com- 
mission be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Congaree River at a 
point suitable to the intcrests of navigation and at or near a point 
known as Bates Ferry, between the counties of Richland and Calhoun, 
S. C., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” «)- 
preved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third tiie, 


and passed. 
DONATION OF ABANDONED BUILDINGS AT NOME, ALASKA. 
Mr. NEW. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent for the 


immediate consideration of House Joint Resolution 249, authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interio to donate and grant certain 
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puildings in Alaska to the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the passage of which 
there is an emergency. I do not think there will be any objec- 
tion Whatever to it; I am sure there will not be. 

rhe circumstances are these: The War Department had a 
post at Nome, Alaska, called Fort Davis. On that post there 
were certain temporary wooden structures erected. The post 
hax been abandoned. The structures are of no use whatever 
to the Government, but the women at Nome have asked the de- 
partment for some of the buildings for hospital purposes. The 
Secretary of the Interior wants to grant them, but lacks the 
authority. and the joint resolution simply gives him the neces- 
sary authority. 

I have a telegram from the ladies interested stating that un- 
less the joint resolution is immediately passed, so that they may 
tuke ndvantage of the snow for the removal of the buildings, 
the whole purpose will fail and the donation will be of no use. 
That is the reason why I ask that the joint resolution may be 
considered. It has already passed the House. 

Mr, CURTIS. Let the joint resolution be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read for informa- 
tion. 

The reading clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to donate and grant to the Woman’s Home 


Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church not exceeding 
three of the frame buildings on the abandoned Fort Davis Military 
Reservation in or near Nome, Alaska, the material so donated to be 


used for the erection of a hospital by said society for the use of white 
and native residents of the Nome district, Alaska. 


Mr. OVERMAN. It has been reported favorably by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. NEW. The committee reports favorably, and the Secre- 
tury of the Interior wants to have the donation made. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

lhe joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PATENTS, 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate resolution 268, which is designed to 
permit the Committee on Patents to hold hearings and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, as all other standing committees have 
authority te do. For some reason, however, the resolution was 
not adopted at the beginning of the present Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the resolution be read. , 

The resolution (S. Res. 268) submitted by Mr. JoHNson on 
April 3, 1922, was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Patents, or any subcommittee 
thereof. be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-seventh Con- 
“ress to send for persons, books, and papers; to administer oaths, and 
to employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding $1.25 per printed 
page to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 


‘ject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, 
or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of 
the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

by Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 8398) declaring the railway bridge across the 
Kansas River in the State of Kansas, at a place about 1,578 
feet from its mouth, in the city of Kansas City, Kans., an ob- 
struction to navigation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
inittee on Commerce. 

By Mr, ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 8399) for the relief of the Indians of the Gila River 
und Papago Reservations in Arizona; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 

A hill (S. 3400) granting a pension to Ammon M. Tenney; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

\ bill (S. 3401) to authorize the Bear Mountain Hudson 
River Bridge Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
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Hudson River near the village of Peekskill, State of New York; | 


to the Committee on Commerce. 
\ bill (S. 3402) to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lis a unifornr system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
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States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3403) to provide a uniform rule of naturalization 
and to amend and codify the laws relating to the acquisition 
and loss of citizenship, to equalize the citizenship status of 
men and women, to establish a method for the registration of 
aliens for their better guidance and protection, and for cther 
purposes ; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN : 

A bill (S. 3404) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Burrows; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3405) for the relief of the surviving children of 
John Moylan; to the Committee on Claims. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES. 


Mr. STERLING. I have a letter from the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], who was called suddenly from the 
city, leaving at midnight last night. As he can not be present 
to-day, he sent to me an anrendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 9103, the judicial bill, now pending. He de- 
sires to have the amendment printed, and I ask that it may be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 


Without objection, it is so 


HOSPITALIZATION OF EX-SERVICE MEN. 

Mr. CULBERSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10864) to authorize an ap- 
propriation to enable the Director of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to provide for the construction of additional hos- 
pital facilities and to provide medical, surgical, and hospital 


| services and supplies for persons who served in the World War 


and are patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
und ordered to be printed. 


FRANCES KELLY, 


Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by liim to the bill (H. R. 9275) for the relief of 'rances 
Kelly, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys and ordered to be printed. 

BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I submit a resolution and ask 
that it may be read and then lie upon the table. During the 
afternoon, if I can secure the floor, I desire to submit a few 
observations in support of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will read the 
resolution. , 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 270), as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas it is alleged that there is waste, inefficiency, and extrava 
gance in the administration of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, due in 
part to the disorganized and demoralized condition of the bureau 
caused by attempts to replace and reassign personnel for partisan pur- 
poses ; and 

Whereas it is alleged that the work of the recovery and collection 
of delinquent taxes, amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars, has 
been delayed by reason of assigning personnel to the work of auditing 
claims against the Treasury, for the refund of taxes already collected, 
and of claims for tax exemption, and that such claims are being in 
judiciously allowed to the detriment of the Government; and 

Whereas it is claimed that numerous tax attorneys, agents, spe 
cialists, advisers, and lobbyists in the employ of claimants for refunds 
and exemptions, some of whom, it is claimed, pretend to have partisan 
political influence, are carrying on negotiations with officers of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, in regard to the allowance of such claims, 
which negotiations preclude a judicious examination of and action 
upon such claims, and will result in scandal, and the disadvantage of 
the Government: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed to investigate the 
aforesaid matters, and to report to the Senate whether or not it be 
advisable to make a public record of tax exemption and tax-refund 
claims which have been decided or which are pending before the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and whether or not it be advisable to 
establish a court or public tribunal for the handling and allowance 
of claims for tax exemptions and refunds filed with the Bureau of In 
ternal Revenue; and to recommend effective measures to relieve the 
fSureau of Internal Revenue from the influence of partisan politics. 
The committee is authorized to administer oaths, to send for persons 
and papers, and to employ such clerical and professional assistance as 
may be necessary, payment therefor to be made out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate, upon the order of the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I presume the resolution which 
has just been read will be referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, will it not? 

Mr. KING. I have asked that the resolution lie on the table 
for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie on the 
table. 
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APPOINTMENTS TO AND REMOVAL FROM OFFICE. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. ; 

Mr. CARAWAY. On page 4962 of the Recorp of yesterday, 
April 4, appear the proceedings in reference to a resolution 
submitted by me. I asked permission to submit a resolution 
out of order, and then asked also that it might be read. Now, 
here is what happened—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Chair may be per- 
mitted to interrupt the Senator, he desires to say that he is 
familiar with the Recorp on that point, and the present occu- 
pant of the chair is. of the opinion that the resolution was 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas, and it will be laid before 
the Senate in its order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR POMERENE. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PomereNne] delivered a very able address on Thurs- 
day evening, March 30, 1922, before the Cleveland Association 
of Credit Men on the subject of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
River improvement. It is an address which carries a great 
deal of meat in it, explaining the whole situation, and I think 
it is worthy of being printed in the CongressionaL Recorp. I 
ask that it may be printed in the Recorp in the regular Recorp 
type. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 
SPEECH OF SENATOR ATLER POMERENE BEFORE THE CLEVELAND ASSO- 


a or CREeDpiT MEN, CLEVBLAND, Ow10, THURSDAY EVENING, MARCA 
30, 1922. 
THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River improvement has two 
phases—one political, one economical. 

When I speak of the political phase I do not have reference to 
our domestic partisan questions, but to the relations which the 
United States and Canada, as sovereign peoples, sustain to one 
another. 

When I speak of the economical phase I use the term in its 
broadest acceptation. It ineludes not only navigation, but if we 
would get the maximum returns from this enterprise we must 
also take into consideration the tremendous possibilities in de- 
veloping hydroelectric power—the cheapest power thus far 
known to man. 

That we already have the political or legal right to navigate 
the St. Lawrence River upon the same terms and conditions as 
the nationals of the Dominion Government is evident to anyone 
who will examine the treaties. 

TREATY RIGHTS IN THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 

By article 7 of the Webster-Ashburton treaty (1842) it was 
agreed that the channels in the River St. Lawrence on beth 
sides of the Leng Sault Islands and of Barnhart Islands, and 
so forth, “shall be equally free and open to the ships, vessels, 
and boats of both parties.” 

By article 26 of the treaty of Washington (1871) the “ navi- 
gation of the River St. Lawrence, ascending and descending from 
the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, where it ceases to 
form the boundary between the two countries, from, to, and 
into the sea, shall forever remain free and open for the pur- 
poses of commerce to citizens of the United States, subject to 
any laws and regulations of Great Britain or of the Dominion 
of Canada not inconsistent with such privileges of free naviga- 
tion.” 

By article 27 of the same treaty the British Government 
engaged to urge upon the Dominion Government to secure to 
the citizens of the United States the use of the Welland, St. 
Lawrence, and other canals in the Deminion on terms of equality 
with the inhabitants of the Dominion. 

In 1905 the Dominion abandoned the system of canal tolls, 
since which time all Canadian canals have been free to all 
vessels with their cargoes or passengers, whether these were 
Canadian or American. 

By article 1 of the treaty of January 11, 1909, Great Britain 
and the United States agreed that the navigation of all naviga- 
ble boundary waters between the United States and Canada 
“shall forever continue free and open for the purposes of com- 
merece to the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, and boats of 
both countries equally, subject, however, to any laws and regu- 
lations of either country, within its own territory, not incon- 
sistent with such privileges of free navigation and applying 
equally and witheut diserimination te the inhabitants, ships, 
vessels, and boats of both countries.” 

At the time of the ratification of these treaties no definite 
plan had been adopted, or is yet adopted, looking to the method 


of improving the river or of the proportion of the expense which 
should be borne by each of the two Governments. It necessarily 
follows that the first step after the determination of the prac- 
ticability of the venture is to study the methed by which the 
work is to be done, by which it is to be financed, and by whic}; 
it is to be administered during the process of construction and 
in its maintenance thereafter. 

I have such supreme faith in the spirit of fair dealing which 
always has inspired the people of the United States and our 
Canadian neighbors that I am quite sure but little difficulty is 
to be apprehended in this behalf. Write it down for all time, 
and without any reservation whatsoever, that what will re- 
dound to the benefit of the one nation in its transportation 
system will be of a proportional benefit to the people of the 
other nation. 

I have heard it said that this great enterprise for the develop- 
ment of the middie continent and its commerce must not be 
undertaken because, while a portion of the route is along that 
part of the St. Lawrence River which forms the mternational 
boundary between the two nations, anether extensive portion of 
the route lies wholly within the Dominion of Canada. 

I can not agree with this position. I think it captious. Wil) 
the gentlemen whe are disposed to hesitate because of this con- 
dition pardon me if I say to them that I think they are 
ing things at night”? 

I recall with great pleasure and greater pride that these two 
great virile people who have accomplished so much in the past, 
and give greater promise for the future, have lived and wrought 
along a boundary line which is nearly 4,000 miles in length, at 
peace with one another for more than 100 years, without a fort 
or a soldier to police the boundary. And if anyone were to 
rise in the Halis of Congress at Washington or in the Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa and suggest the organization and maintenance 
of a military force to police this boundary line, he would be 
hooted down by his associates. I have no more fear of trouble 
between the United States and Canada than I have of trouble 
between the citizens of Ohio and the citizens of Pennsylvania, 
and I am quite sure our Canadian friends across the boundary, 
on the other side of the Lakes, have neo more fear of serious 
difficulty between the United States and Canada than they fear 
aggressions between the peoples of twe of their great Provinces. 

To be more specific, I have heard it suggested that if the St. 
Lawrence route was canalized and deepened, warships, it might 
be, of Great Britain or some other country, could wend their 
way up the St. Lawrence River into the Great Lakes and at- 
tack our great cities. I would lose faith in humanity itself 
and in the onward progress of civilization if I were to take 
eounsel of such groundless fears in weighing a great enter- 
prise of this character which will mean so much te the devel- 
opment of our two great countries. 

Let us then in the consideration of this subject, assuming, of 
course, that the enterprise is regarded by investigators as prac- 
ticable, suggest that the two Governments, either through their 
respective Departments of State or Foreign Affairs, or through 
commissioners specially appointed for that purpose, negotiate a 
treaty or convention by the terms of which the two countries 
shall agree to undertake the construction, the financing, and 
the maintenance of this channel from the unsalted to the salted 
seas. 

Surely there will be no disposition upon the part of our Gov- 
ernment to take any undue advantage of our Canadian friends, 
and I am quite confident that they will approach the subject 
in the same spirit. 

THE ECONOMICAL SIDE OF THE PROBLEM, 


“ see. 


Let us devote ourselves to-night rather to the economical side 
of the problem. 

Forty-two million people in the United States are found in the 
States directly tributary to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence reute, 
and there are nearly five million in the Provinces: of Manitoba, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan. 

Sixty-three and three-tenths per cent of the aggregate value 
of all of the farm preperty in the United States is within this 
territory. . 

In this territory is produced 75 per cent of the wheat, 65 per 
cent of the corn, 100 per cent of the flax, 85 per cent of tlie 
iron, 40 per cent of the copper, 46 per cent of the lead, and 74 
per cent of the zinc. a 

The report of the International Joint Commission, page 10‘, 
shows that out of 2,973,890 square miles of land surface in the 
United States, 1,232,645 square miles, or 41.5 per cent of the 
total, lies in the area tributary to the proposed waterway. 

The value of the farm lands in this area is $49,319,331,000, 
as against $79,925,989,000, ar 63.3 per cent of the total value. 

It embraces, too, many of the great manufacturing industries 
of the country, producing agricultural implements, autome- 
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piles, rubber manufactures, meat packing, and all sorts of iron, 
steel, paper, and furniture products. 

It is estimated by the commission that the average savings 
en grain through the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route will 
amount to from 8 to 10 cents a bushel on all grain exported, as 
compared with traffic prices now prevailing through lake and 
rail, or all rail hauls, But let me be a little more specific. 

At the present time it is somewhat difficult to ascertain ex- 
actly What the traffic rates might be for wheat or grain from the 
upper lake region through the St. Lawrence to European ports, 
Certainly it is one rate under present conditions. It would be 
a much lower rate were the channel completed for ocean traffic. 
I am entirely clear in my own mind that it will result in very 
substantial savings. 

Mr. Charles F. MacDonald, of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
told the International Joint Commission that the lake rate on 
erain from Duluth to Buffalo at the present time was 4 cents 
a bushel, and the transportation from Duluth to New York, 
including lake and rail rates. with insurance and incidentals, 
was about 154 cents:a bushel, delivered in New York, but not 
on board vessel. The all-rail rate from Duluth to New York 
was 20.7 cents. With the present channels on the all-water 
route to Montreal there is littke movement of grain. With 
deeper Channels accommodating larger vessels, in his judgment, 
the movement would be greatly increased and the rate to 
Montreal would be about 11 cents. 

Hugh J. Hughes, market director of the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, figured the cost of transporting a bushel 
of wheat from Duluth to Buffalo at 24 cents. At Buffalo the 
transfer charges from boat to rail were approximately three- 
fourths of 1 cent. The rail haul from Buffalo to New York 
imounted to 4 cents. 

The cost of transfer from car to ship in New York, three- 
tenths of 1 cent. Freight charges under normal conditions from 
New York to Liverpool were 5} cents, making a total transpor- 
tation charge from Duluth to Liverpool of 12.55 cents. Deduct- 
ing the three items involving transfer and rail haul, amounting 
to 5.05 of 1 cent, there was left a total water haul of 74 cents. 
In other words, fully one-half of the transportation charges 
from the terminals at Duluth to the warehouses in Liverpool 
‘were taken up by an overland portage that left the bushel of 
wheat When in New York Harbor farther away from its point 
of destination than when it left the ship at Buffalo. In his 
judgment the construction of a deep waterway from Duluth to 
the sea would result in a saving to the shipper of an amount 

jual to the cost of transportation from the lake boat at Buffalo 
to the ocean-going ship at New York. 

Julius H. Barnes, than whom no man is better informed rela 
tive to the shipment of grain, says: “ If the St. Lawrence water- 
Way were opened so that either lake carrier would extend its 
trip down to Montreal or the ocean carrier go up to the head of 
the Lakes for its cargo, the transportation saving would amount 
to perhaps 10 cents a bushel.” Surely this sum would be saved 
to the farmer on wheat actually transported to Liverpool, and 
this cheaper marketing would be reflected in a somewhat better 
price for the balance of his crop. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Herbert Hoover, put the 
problem thus: “It is a sound economic assumption that the 
price of all agricultural produce was made at the points in the 
world where that produce must meet the tide and flow of simi- 
lar produce from other quarters of the earth. In other words, 
the price to the farmer would be increased by whatever saving 
might be made in transporting and handling up to the point 
Where his price was fixed by the flow of world current.” He 
adds: “If by the construction of the proposed canal it 
was possible to secure navigation of ocean-going ships on the 
Lakes or even of lake carriers to Montreal in a period of two 
rv three days, it was not difficult to calculate that the trans- 
portation of wheat from Buffalo to Montreal would not exceed 
| cent a bushel or perhaps 2 cents. Putting it at 2 cents at the 
outside, there would be a saving of approximately 10 cents a 
bushel to the American farmer on his wheat reaching Liver- 


¥ l 
puot, 


then 


\t the time the commission held hearings in Buffalo the rate 
for the shipment of grain from the head of the Lakes to Buffalo 
vas 4 cents a bushel, or about $1.20 a ton. From Buffalo to 
New York, including transfer and loading into the vessel’s hold, 
20 a ton. If the Lakes-to-ocean route is completed the voy- 
ase could be continued to Montreal for perhaps 3 cents a bushel, 
or #0 cents a ton. From Montreal the ocean rate is ordinarily 
equal to the rate from New York. So it would seem that the 
rate from Buffalo to Montreal would amount to about 90 cents 
‘1 ton, Whereas from Buffalo to New York, including transfer, 
‘nd so forth, it would be $3.20, or a saving of $2.30 per ton. 
Che ocean rates from Montreal to Great Britain are about the 
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same as they are from New York to the British ports. Those 
who have studied the problem are very certain that there can 
be a saving to the farmers of from 7 to 10 cents a bushel in the 
transportation abroad when the St. Lawrence is completed. 

Governor Harding, of Iowa, testifying before the International 
Joint Commission, says that a bushel of wheat can be shipped 
from Duluth to Buffalo for 2 cents; from Buffalo to the ocean- 
going boats for 17 cents; and from the ocean-going boats to 
Liverpool for 14 cents. This is the present method. 

With the St. Lawrence canal a bushel of wheat could be 
shipped from Dulath to Montreal for 3 cents, and from Montreal 
to Liverpool for 12 cents. The difference of 12 or 18 cents in 
transportation cost could go into the pockets of the American 
farmer. 

I might quote from other expert witnesses on this subject. but 
time forbids. Suffice it to say that it is my judgment after a 
careful study of this proposition that if this Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence water route is completed so as to permit of ocean- 
going vessels moving from the ports of the Great Lakes to the 
ports of the Old World to market our wheat there will be a 
saving of from 5 to 10 cents a bushel, thereby increasing the 
price to that extent to the producer. 

It will be noticed that the figures I give vary. This is due in 
part to the fact that they are based partly on estimates and 
partly because they are based on various rates prevailing at 
different times. 

Similar savings would result in many other classes of traffic, 
whether of agriculture or manufactures. 


INCREASE IN LAKE TRAFFIC. 


The increase in lake traffic has kept pace with the improve- 
ment of her harbors, docks, and channels. It has grown by 
leaps and bounds. This is due in part to the increased produc- 
tion in midcontinent, and in part to the great ability, energy, 
and foresight of the Great Lakes marine service. 

Before the Federal Government began to improve the Great 
Lakes, Lake Erie had no harbor extending in depth more than 
5 feet, and a few harbors extending that depth in the other 
lakes, In 1824 improvements were first begun by the Federal 
Government. Between that date and June 30, 1918, $150,000,000 
were spent by the Federal Government on channels, harbors, anc 
rivers connected with this system of lakes. Now 27 harbors in 
these lakes will admit vessels drawing 19 to 21 feet, and 45 
harbors of less importance admit vessels drawing 14 feet. Now 
the traffic from Lake Erie to Montreal is limited to vessels 
drawing 14 feet, that being the depth of the Welland Canal. 

Iron ore was discovered in the Lake Superior region in 1844, 

In 1855 there were 5,000 tons shipped in sailing vessels from 
the Lake Superior region to Cleveland. 

Further discoveries and development tremendously increased 
this output. 7 

In 1884, 68,000 tons were shipped. 

Three years later this amount jumped to 400,000 tons. 

In 1920 the iron-ore tonnage increased to 56,780,498 tons. 

The total value of the iron ore shipped by water from Lake 
Superior increased from $8,741,955.87 in 1887 to $340,682.988 in 
1920. 

Coal shipments from Lake Erie ports to the upper Lakes over 


the same period increased from $4,735,454 in 1887 to $119.- 
427,870 in 1920. 
The tonnage of hard and soft coal for the last year was 
14,156,259 tons. 
GRAIN SHIPMENTS. 
The first record of wheat shipments through the canal at 


Sault Ste. Marie was in 1870. The amount was 49,700 bushels. 

Forty-five years later 255,481,558 bushels were shipped east 
by the same water route. 

The total for 1920 was 143,456,487 bushels. 

In 1870 the shipments of grain other than wheat aggregated 
304,077 bushels. 

In 1920, 51,630,135 bushels. 

In 1870, 33,548 barrels of flour went through the canal 

In 1920, 7,477,533 barrels. 

In 1920, $1,000,000,000 worth of freight was carried through 
the canal at Sault Ste. Marie. This amount is distributed as 
follows: 
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The total value of the freight through the canal increased 
from S79,000,000 in 1887 to $1,119,000,060 in 1920. 

In 1855 the tonnage shipped through the canals at Sault Ste. 
Marie was 14,500 tons. 

In 1920, 79,282,000 tons. 

Four years earlier the tonnage was 92,000,000 tens. 

And, now, befere we dismiss this branch of our subject, let 
me ask, Does anyone seriously believe that we have reached the 
peak of production in the country tributary to the Great Lakes? 





In Indiana is bocated the center of our population. A little 
farther west is the center of agricultural production. Here in 
northeastern Ohio is the center of industrial development. 


Three of the five largest cities on the American Continent are 
on the Lakes—Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland. 

Shall we believe that any one of these industrial centers, to 
say nothing of the many splendid lesser cities which dot the 
sheres of the Great Takes, have reached the limit of their 
growth or industrial activities? To even suggest the thought 
would offend eur intelligence. The Middle West has not com- 
pleted its growth. It is just beginning te grow and to feel its 
giant strength. Great things we have accomplished in the past. 
Greater things are in store fer us. We must prepare for the 
future. Not the least of the tasks before us is to previde our- 
selves with the transportation facilities that may be necessary 
te accommodate not only the present traffic but the increased 
traffic for future years. 

PRESENT RAIL AND RAIL-WATDR TRANSPORTATION, 

I think every student ef our transportation system must admit 
that present rail and rail-water facilities are not keeping apace 
with the needs of the country. 

Transportation, like production, ebbs and flows. Disturbed 
economic conditions will come in spite of all that human in- 
genuity can devise, but as sure as they come, so they will go. 
The progress of events is onward. New conditions must be 
met. It is estimated that at least one billion if not two billions 
a year should be added to the rail equipment in order to be able 
to accommodate the traffic which will come with returning 
good times, and this must continue for many years. But let 
us not deceive ourselves. Common prudence suggests that we 
eught not to spend two billion where one will suffice. Common 
sense admits that if certain reutes of traffic are already con- 
gested, we ought to see other outlets, if they are practicable. 

The points of greatest congestion now are New York City and 
New England. We know now as the result of very sad expe- 
riences during the war, if we did not know it before, that New 
York terminal facilities are wholly inadequate to meet the 
demands. I do not overlook the fact that these demands were 
made greatly excessive due to the conditions of the war, but to 
a very material, though @ lesser, extent they did exist before 
the World War came. 

The cost of handling traffic in New York is not goimg to be 
lessened by increasing traffic in this terminal. New York City 
and New York State will have their annual increases. ‘Their 
shipping point will be New York City, as it ought to be, and 
if they improve their harbor and dock facilities sufficiently to 
keep apace with their own economic development, they will be 
doing well. 

But shall the vast agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial interests of the Middle West and the Northwest, to say 
nothing of Canada, await the development of proper facilities 
in New York City? 

I entertain none but the best of good will toward the great 
Empire State and the metropolitan city of New York, but if 
that city is not able te accommodate, as it has not been for 
years, the outgoing and incoming commerce of the great 
Central West, who is it that says we must be hampered in our 
development by its lack of capacity? 

In speaking of the failure of New York to serve the commerce 
of the Middle West and his efferts to get cars for the ship- 
ment of wheat, Governor Allen, of Kansas, related this signifi- 
cant statement which had been made to him: “ When you start 
a carload of grain from Chicago to New York and it reaches 
Trenton, N. J., it is only half way se far as time is concerned, 
and not one-half way yet so far as future expense is concerned.” 
This may be a somewhat extravagant statement, but it epite- 
mizes the experience of the great central and northwestern 
section of our country. 

Mr. BE. A. Kersten, of the 8. 8S. Kresge Co., of Detroit, with a 
business aggregating over fifty millions a year, and a large 
part of whose sales are ef imported articles, says, “That the 
average time consumed in getting merchandise from Europe or 
Japan through the port of New York to Detroit was four 
months, one month of which was used in the port of New York.” 

Cc. T. Bradford, of the International Harvester Co., said to 
the International Joint Commission that it was not at all 
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unusual fer goods to be from 60 to 75 days from date of ship- 
nent from Chicago to date of clearing from New York. 

Mr. Carl W. Brand, of Cleveland, said “ that delays in get- 
ting shipments through New York had resulted in importers bavy- 
ing to carry a much larger investment in their business. In 
some cases the cost of handling goods through New York 
amounted to 20 per cent of the first cost.” ; 

Walter L. Ress, with a railroad experience of 30 years, sai: 
“he had been convinced that the primary cause of most of the 
transportation difficulties was congestion in New England and 
New York. In his judgment, the waterway project through the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River would relieve New York 
and New England and Maryland ports very materially, and 
thereby make for efficiency in transportation all over the 
country.” 

I dare say that the merchants and manufacturers of Cleve- 
land and of the great State of Ohio can duplicate these experi- 
ences. 

New York has talked for years about the expenditure of from 
$100,000,000 to $200,000,000 in improvements in New York Har- 
bor. A prominent railroad executive is my authority for the 
statement that the transportation of the country, estimated in 
ton-miles, doubles every 10 years. If this statement is only 
approximately true, I am convinced that before New Yerk City 
or the Government at Washington could spend the $100,000.000 
or $200,000,000 in improving New York Harber the annual in- 
crease of traffic in that city would be so great that even with 
these contemplated improvements completed the congestion 
would be as great then as it is new. 


EXPENSE OF TRAFFIC IN NEW YORK HARBOR, 


The Port Facilities Commission of the United States Shipping 
Board has gone into the question of the charges borne by steam- 
ship companies at New York. They find that the actual physical 
loading of the vessel was not the great source of loss and ex- 
pense to-day, but rather the time the vessel was held in port. 
The case was cited of a small steamer of 6,500 dead-weight tons 
which was 15 days in port discharging 2,713 tons and leading 
3,783 tons of general cargo. The port pay roll, supplies, interest, 
depreciation, hull, marine, and other insurance, charter hire, 
etc., amounted to $42,286. Other expenses, such as whartage, 
pilotage, and the various stevedoring accounts amounted to 
$23,385, altogether $65,671, or an average of $4,371 a day. Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam, and a few other of the efficient ports of Eu- 
rope could easily have dispatched this vessel in five days be- 
fore the war. On that basis the delays were costing nearly $5 
a ton to the ship. Of course, this is no doubt an extreme Case. 

It may be said, as was urged before the commission, that the 
delays in New York Harbor were due to the failure of the New 
York authorities or of the Congress in furnishing funds for the 
necessary improvements. That may be true either in whole or 
in part, but the question now for us to determine is, keeping in 
mind not only the present demands but the future development 
of our country and the tremendous increases in outgoing and 
incoming freight to supply the needs of the interior of the 
continent, “ Shall we make these expenditures in one harbor, 
which perhaps can not be developed sufficiently to take care of 
its annual increases, rather than to go to the development of the 
yreat Lakes-St. Lawrence route, which for all time to come can 
bring the ocean-going vessels through its channel to the Great 
Lakes ports, such as Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and Duluth, to say nothing of the smaller but 
none the less important lake ports on both the American and 
Canadian side?” 

PRACTICABLLITY AND COST OF IMPROVEMENT, 


Perhaps the strongest opponent of this Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence route is Governor Miller, of New York. He is a great 
lawyer, whose vision seems to be limited to the boundaries of 
his own State. He seems to think that the scheme is not prac- 
ticable and that it will cost too much. Governor Alten, of Kan- 
sas, after listening to the argument of Governor Miller, asked 
him somewhat facetiously, but pertinenthy, “Are you against the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence improvement because it will not work 
or because it will work?” With all due respect to Governor 
Miller he pleads like a skilled advocate who lacks confidence in 
his case. Others follow him with equally untenable objections. 

One objection made is that in the St. Lawrence River traflic 
must be suspended for a peried of five months during the winter 
because of the ice and the fog. 

True, these are obstacles, but those who emphasize them forget 
that the same fog and ice for five months imterferes with the 
ocean-going traffic to and from the great city of Montreal, 
through the lower St. Lawrence River, and yet her ecean-going 
traffic is greater than that of any Atlantic port in the United 
States save and except New York City alone. Two other Amet- 
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ican ports dvving the last year, I believe, have slightly exceeded 
Montreal. Wen this objection is made they forget that the 
jake traflic, too, is substantially suspended for four or five 
months, but nevertheless it is used to such an extent that 100,- 
oo).v00 tons pass annually through the Detroit River, and it is 
all the time inereasing, and would anyone say that the lake 
traflic is not a paying venture because ice interferes for four or 
tive months in the year? 5 
\eain, they forget that the greatest congestion in rail traffic 
he country is during the seven months when neither ice nor 
fog interferes with the St. Lawrence route. 
\nother objeetion urged is that ocean-going vessels will not 
r the St. Lawrence. This is not tenable, because— 
the cost of all rail traffic as compared with all water 
lic is estimated as 5 or 6 to 1, 
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hr irst, 


Second, already we have an enormous ocean traffic through | 
Lawrence to and from Montreal, which is: perhaps second | 


the St 
only to that of New York, 

fhird, there is a Great Lakes traffic amounting to nearly 
100,000,000 tons annually, nearly eleven times as much as passes 


through the Suez Canal and almost twelve times as much as | 


passes annually through the Panama Canal. 

llaving these facts in mind, who shall say that if the canali- 
yation of the St. Lawrence River from Montreal to Lake On- 
tario is completed that ocean traffic will not seek to go farther 
up the river; aye, even to the headwaters of Lake Superior? 

Magna Swenson, the owner of the great Norwegian trans- 
Atluntie lines, has said: 

“The moment the engineers who build the canal declare this 
canal is ready for operation, that moment his steamers would 
poke their noses into the St. Lawrence.” 

Certainly, in view of the enormous amount of ocean traffic at 


Montreal, 700 or 800 miles up the St. Lawrence River, the bur- | 
den of proof is on those who contend that it will not go up far- | 


to demonstrate the faith that is in them. 
PLAN FOR CANALIZATION OF RIVER. 

The distance from Lake Ontario to the Atlantic is approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles. The Gulf of St. Lawrence extends to 
Quebec, or nearly so. The river is now improved for ocean- 
going vessels up river as far as Montreal. It is onlv 183 miles 
tronr Montreal to Lake Ontario. Only 33 miles of this distance 
luust be canalized, The remainder of this distance needs little 
or no improvement, except a little dredging. The flow of water 
in this river is more nearly constant than in rivers usually. 
The variation due to seasons is seldom more than 25 per cent 
either above or below the mean level. 
poses, it is interesting to note that there is a ratio of 30 to 1 
between the spring flow and the late summer volume of the Mis- 
sissippi River at Keokuk. 

The engineers, Col. W. P. Wooten, United 
Corps, for the United States, and Mr. W. A. Bowden, chief engi- 
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neer of railways and canals for Canada, recommended the im- | 


provement. For convenience sake they divide the improvement 
into two sections. 

lirst, the international section, extending from Lake On- 
tario to Cornwall, or the international boundary line, a dis- 
tance of about 45 miles. The fall in the river is 91 feet. At 
present there are four canals on the Canadian side. The plan 
of the board contemplates the construction of a canal on the 
Canadian side with a prismr depth of 25 feet at low ‘water. This 
canal extends from the head of Long Sault Rapids down to 
Cornwall, a distanee of 8 miles, and provided with two lift 
locks, With a depth of 30 feet on the sills. In order to concen- 
trate the fall in the river so as to reduce the number of locks 
and lessen the mileage of restricted navigation the plans call 
lor a series of dams. The plan is a combined scheme of navi- 
gation and water development. 
power, These engineers estimate the total cost of the entire 
international section, including flooded areas and power houses 
equipped to deliver one and one-half million horsepower, at 
$159,000,000, 


mission. This amount is not included in the cost as stated, 


nor for certain charter rights of the New York & Ontario | 


Pow er Co. 


Second, the national section of the river is that section which | 


lies between Cornwall and Montreal, a distance of about 72 
miles. The fall in the river is about 134 feet. In this section 


of the river lie the three rapids, Coteau, Cedars, and Cas- | 


cades, the first at the outlet of Lake St. Francis, the second 


9 miles lower down, and the last at the entrance to Lake St. 
A canal is proposed 220 feet wide, with a depth of 25 


Louis. 


feet at low water on the south side of the river, a distance of | 3 ; 
Some dredging will be required in Lake St. Francis | terntined by a conference between the two Governments and 


15 miles, 


Damages, of course, should be paid to Canada | 
for the four existing canals which will be put out of com- | 
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and Lake St. Louis. The cest of this inrprovement is esti- 
mater at $93,000,000, not including the putting out of commis- 
sion of the present existing canals. The depth contemplated 
under this plan is 25 feet. To get an additional 5 feet in both 
the international and national sections the estimated increased 
cost would be $17,000,000. 

The estimated annual operating and maintenance cost in con- 
nection with this scheme is $2,562,000, of which they charge 
$1,105,000 to cost of navigation and $1,457,000 to power. These 
figures do not include interest on investment. The engineering 
board estimates that 2,260,000 horsepower could be developed on 
the national section of the river, if this should be thought de- 
sirable later, at an estimated cost of $220,000,000, 


IMPROVEMENTS SHOULD BE COMPLETED AT AN BARLY DATE. 


Think what it will mean to have the Atlantic Ocean brought 
to the door of the great industrial centers. of the Middle West. 
True, the very large ships will not enter. They are not expected 
to enter; 70 per cent of the commerce of the world is carried on 
vessels of 8,000 tons or less. 

Major General Black gives some significant testimony to this 
effect. He says: “That out of 14,513 steamships listed in 
Lloyd’s register for 1918-19, 81.45 per cent had drafts of 25 
feet or less and 99.32 per cent drew 30 feet or less, leaving a 
percentage of sixty-eight one-hundredths of 1 per cent of vessels 
having 30 feet draft or over. The average draft of vessels pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal is only 21 feet, and the Suez 
Maritime Canal Co, also states that the average draft of the 
vessels passing through the Suez Canal is a little over 21 feet.” 

It may prove necessary if this St. Lawrence improvement is 
completed and ocean vessels enter the Lakes to increase from 
time to time the depths of channels and of harbors, but what 
of it? Are we not from time to time increasing the depths of 
the harbors on the Atlantic and the Pacific and the Gulf, as 
well as the channels leading to them? Why then should we 
hesitate to embark upon this enterprise? Those who are most 
opposed to this improvement speak of the expense, but I have 
not yet heard them decry expense when they call upon the 
Congress of the United States for appropriations for their own 
harbors along the Atlantic. - 

The engineers who have made a very careful study of this 
project say that the total expense will not exceed $252,000,000, 
which will include the necessary equipment for the generation 
of electricity amounting to 1,500,000 horsepower. Of course, 
their figures are not as definite as they might be. They went 
into the subject fully enough to convince them of its practi- 
Capable engineers that they are, and not only they 
International Joint Commission, suggest that before 
“any final decision is reached the report of the board together 
with such comments, criticisms, and alternative plans as have 
been filed with the commission should be referred back to the 
board enlarged by other leading members of the engineering pro- 
fession, to the end that the whole question be given that further 
and complete study that its magnitude and importance demand.” 

I am so convinced of the wisdom of this project that I would 
be for it even if 1 knew that it were to cost twice the sum. It 
ean not fail. The present traffic of the United States now re- 
quires it, and the future industrial development of our own 
country as well as of Canada accentuate the need of it. 

The commission suggests that that part of the cost of the 
improvement which may be properly chargeable to navigation 
shall be in proportion to the benefits which each shall receive. 
This amount they suggest shall be readjusted periodically. 

As to the cost of the power works they recommend that as 
each of the countries is entitled to half of the available power 
in the international section of the river the cost of the works 


These dams will make possible | ™€CeSSary solely for the development of that power should be 


a development of water power estinrated at 1,500,000 horse- | 


borne equally by each country. 

They further recommend that the cost of the navigation 
works required for the combined use of navigation and power 
over and above the cost of works necessary for navigation alone 
should be apportioned equally between the two countries. 

As to that part of the navigation works which lies wholly 
within one country they recommend that they should be main- 
tained and operated by the country in which they are located, 
and that “navigation works” not lying wholly within one 
country and not capable of economic and efficient construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation within one country as com- 


| plete and independent units, be maintained and operated by an 


international board, upon which each country would have equal 
representation. 

These, of course, are merely suggestions which have been 
thrown out for eonsideration by the proper authorities of the 
two countries. All of these questions can be very readily de- 
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certainly some equitable plan can be devised which will prove 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

I hope for the speedy completion of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence River improvement at an early date for the common 
good of the people of the United States and Canada. 


PENSION AND COMPENSATION LEGISLATION. 


Mr. FRANCE. I hold in my hand an article written by Mr. 
Henry P. Janes. It is a very good summary of pension and 
compensation legislation and it hus béen suggested that it 
would make a valuable! pubiic document. I ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing for the judgment of that 
committee upon the propriety of making it a public document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

SCHOOLS FOR AERONAUTICS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which the 
Secretary will read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 266) submitted by Mr. WatsH of 
Massachusetts on the 3d instant was read, as follows: 


Whereas immediate and adequate consideration and development of 
the science of aeronautics is vital to the commercial and industrial 
expansion and to the protection and prosperity of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the science of aeronautics is recognized by all nations as a 
dominant factor in relation to transportation facilities and the national 
defense ; and 

Whereas many foreign nations, cognizant of the necessity and im- 
portance of aircraft, have indicated programs of mail and passenger 
transportation far superior to the present policy of our Government 
with reference to the stimulation, maintenance, and advance of aero- 
nauties for all national purposes; and 

Whereas aircraft is indispensable for the patrolling and for the pro- 
tection of our coast and boundaries, and to supplement to a consider- 
able degree naval craft, coast artillery defenses, and other means of 
protection and defense now maintained by the Army and the Navy; and 

Whereas at the Conference for the Limitation of Armament no action 
was taken to reduce, limit, or control the aircraft of the 
represented, although the development of aircraft had a 
effect upon the reduction and limitation of navies; and 

Whereas it should be apparent to the most casual observer that a 
sufficient and properly trained personnel capable of developing, in- 
structing, and directing aeronautics, and available for the national de- 
fense, is extremely important; and 

Whereas it daily becomes more evident that if the United States is 
not to be completely outdistanced in the field of aeronautics, and is 
not therefore to be left defenseless, a separate school of aeronautics 
should be created and maintained, or separate schools of aeronautics 
should be established in the United States Military Academy and in the 
United States Naval Academy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
are directed to report to Congress (1) whether or not it is feasible 
and advisable to establish a school of aeronautics, to be known as the 
United States Academy fer Aeronautics, with buildings, grounds, and 
equipment necessary for instructing and training cadets; (2) whether 
or not it is practicable to use a part of the buildings and grounds of 
the United States Military Academy and of the United States Naval 
Academy for separate schools in aeronautics, to the end that young 
men desirous of qualifying for commissions in the United States Air 
Service may be appointed as cadets to such separate aeronautical 
schools in the same manner as cadets are now appointed to qualify 
for commissions in the United States Army and the United States 
Navy: and (3) whether or not it is feasible to take over one of the 
existing navy yards or arsenals for the purpose of converting the 
same into 2 Government plant for the development and manufacture 
of aircraft of various kinds suitable for national, commercial, and de- 
fense purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing to the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do 
understand that there is any opposition to this resolution, 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that the resolution only calls for 
information, and therefore there will be no objection, so far as 
I am concerned, and I think there will be no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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ADMIRAL SIMS'’S STATEMENT AND AMBASSADOR HARVEY’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. HARRISON. The clerks at the desk are, I understand, 
anxious to clear the calendar of sundry matters that have be- 
come somewhat out of date. On their suggestion, I move that 
a resolution I offered some time ago, the resolution (S. Res. 91) 
requesting the President of the United States to furnish the 
Senate certain information as to the purported speech of Am- 
bassador Harvey, made at the Pilgrims’ Day dinner May 19, 
1921. and us to the revocation of the leave of Admiral Sims, be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RECORDS OF OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN IN THE WORLD WAR. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, on Monday last, during a call 


of the calendar, the bill (S. 2992) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish certain information for historical purposes to 
the adjutants general of the several States and the District of 
Columbia, and making appropriation therefor, was passed. I 
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was not present in the Chamber at that time. The Military 
Affairs Committee had reported the bill with two amendments 
striking out a part of the bill in which I was particularly 
interested. In view of these circumstances, I desire to enter 4 
motion that the Senate reconsider the vote by which the pil! 
was passed and move that the House be requested to return the 
bill to the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I did not understand to 
what bill the Senator referred. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not catch the title of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The bill is one intended to require the Sec. 
retary of War. to furnish the various States with historical] in- 
formation relating to the troops and the movement of troops in 
the World War. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I recall the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TownseEnp in the chair), 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Iowa that the 
bill be recalled from the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COTTON EXCHANGE METHODS, 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I desire to take just a few mo- 
ments to state that I hope the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry will make a report upon a bill which I introduced 
some time ago. I would like to have the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norrers]. 

On April 12, 1921, I introduced a bill to amend the present 
cotton futures contract law. It was immediately referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. On May 24 of last 
year I appeared before that committee and made a statement, 
and then I said I had no further witnesses to produce. The 
matter has been pending ever since. I have urged the commit- 
tee and the subcommittee at various times to be kind enough to 
report the bill. Of course, I would be glad to have a favorable 
report, but I told them if they did not care to make that. to 
return the bill without any report, or, if they would not do 
that, to make an unfavorable report. 

I want the matter disposed of by the Senate. I want to be 
perfectiy agreeable to all my colleagues, and I have no particu- 
lar complaint to make against the committee except as to the 
slowness with which they move. It does seem to me that 12 
months is a long enough time to give consideration to the bill, 
especially when we remember that it took exactly 30 yeurs 
for Congress to pass the original law on the subject. The hear- 
ings on the original law were voluminous and extended over 
many years, and all the testimony in those hearings is avail- 
uble for the committee in case they care for it. The matter is 
one of greatest importance to my constituents. In fact, I be- 
lieve it is of as much importance as all the rest of the laws put 
together. 

I wish to read just a short statement made before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House. Some two months ago I 
went before that committee and they had witnesses there all 
the way from Houston, Tex., up to New York. They put those 
witnesses on the stand. One of them was Mr. Bailey C. Harris, 
president of the Galveston Cotton Exchange, and here is whit 
he had to say: 

We have offices in New Orleans and Savannah, and our head office 
in New York, although we are a southern firm. We have selling oflices 
in Boston, Montreal, Bremen, Germany; Brussels, Belgium; Iavre, 
France; Milan, Italy; and close working arrangements in Spain, in 
Seandinavia, in England, and in Japan. 3 

Here is a startling statement of Mr. Harris: 

Now, I have been in the cotton business about 23 years, 17 years of 
which time I have been in the business for my own account. Prior to 
the passage of the Smith-Lever bill, of course, you might say 
were no regulations as to the grades or classification or anything «Ise. 
The New York market was almost constantly used by two or three of 
the big houses for manipulation purposes, and they were really slaugh- 
tering the lambs, both the exporters and the local merchants and every- 
body. 

When the bill was passed to which he refers that cured a 
great many of the defects of the then custom, but unfortunately 
it carried the vicious principle of the custom into the lw, 
which law permits the seller of the contract to deliver al! of 
the contract in any 1 of 10 grades instead of 32 grades under 
the custom. That is where they have kept slaughtering the 
lambs and everybody else ever since, 

I hold in my hand an editorial from the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, of Charlotte, N. C., of March 16, 1922, which says, 
amongst other things: 

More than 98 per cent of those, other than members, who have 
bought or sold contracts upon the New York Cotton Exchange have lost 
money, and the appearance of the New York Cotton Exchange in the 
role of protector of those who trade upon the American Cotton [x- 
change instead of with them is laughable. 

Mr. President, I have no more love for the American Cotton 
Exchange than I have for the New York Cotton Exchange. 
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\r, NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senater? 


\Ir. DIAL. Certainly; I yield. ' 
\Ir. NORRIS. Has the Senator filed a motion to discharge 
the committee? 


\ir. DIAL. Ne; I do not care to do that at present. { am 
v erely going to say that I hepe the report will be made by 
next week; if net, at that time I shall ask the cooperation of 
the Senator frem Nebraska, if pe will be kind enough to 
onder it. 
: ae. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senater that I 
t] “ i his statement is correet, and that the bill introduced by 
] , is entitled to a consideration which it has not received at 
ie hands of the committee. The Senator's bill was referred 
+, » subcommittee, and it has been delayed by methods. which, 
- far as 1 know, are all right. It is still pending before the 


cubcommittee, and the delay against which the Senator has 
heen protesting has occurred. I think the matter has been 
delaved too long. I have already teld the Senator in con- 
yersation With him that if he should file a motion to discharge 
the committee from the further consideration of the bill and 


to have the bill placed on the calendar, I would not oppose it; 


that. in fact, I would vote for it, unless on argument I should 
be convineed otherwise, because it seems to me that, regardless 
of whether we agree with the Senator or not as to the bill 


h he has introduced, he is entitled to more prompt con- 


whic 

eration of the bill than he has received. 

it is not really the fault of the Committeé on Agriculture 
that the bill has been delayed, as the Senator from South 
Curolina knews. A majority of the _subeommittee, I think, 


are Senators from the South, who are members of the Senator’s 
own party. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator from Seuth Carolina will per- 
mit me, I desire to ask the Senator from Nebraska, who is on 
the subcommittee, to which he refers? 

NORRIS. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes] is the chairman of the subcommittee, but he is not now 
pre seut. 

Mr. DIAL. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Kryes] 
is the chairman of the committee, and the Senator from South 
Dakota {|Mr. NorBecK], and my colleague, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmirH], are also members of the sub- 
committee, . 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the colleague of the Senater from 
South Carolina is opposed to the bill of the junior Senator from 
South Carolina. The senior Senator from South Carolina, who 
is a cotton expert, is a member of the subcommittee. The 
senior Senator from Seuth Carolina has been sick a part of the 
tine, and it has been on his account, to some extent, that the 
delay has taken place. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think the senior Senator from South Caro- 
na is yet sick. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think he is. ‘ 

I want to say to the junior Senator from South Carolina that 
if the motion were pending now I should not want the Senate 
to pass upon it at present; but, under the rule, such a motion 
has to lie ever a day, anyway. I repeat, I myself think there 
has been unnecessary delay in the matter, but in large part the 
deliy has come about in a way that casts no reflection or blame 
upon anybody. If, however, the Senator desires to make a 
motion to discharge the committee, he may do so. I think, 
however, that this matter should come up on a day when the 
chairman of the subcommittee may be here, and I think it ought 
to be taken up when the Senator’s colleague also can be present, 
when the matter may be fought out. 

Mr. DIAL. I appreciate very mueh the fairness of the 
Senitor from Nebraska, and I was satisfied his attitude was as 
he has stated it. Of course, I wish to disclaim any intention 
Whatever of reflecting upon the subcommittee, which has charge 
of the bill, My enly complaint is the unnecessary delay. When 
I have anything to do I like to move along and have it disposed 
ol, either one way or the other. 

\s to my colleague being opposed to the bill, I rather think 
e Senator from Nebraska {Mr. Norris] is mistaken about that. 
think he wants to propose some amendments to the bill, but 
do not knew that he is opposed to the principle of the legisla- 
on Which I have proposed. However, be has a right to his 

iew, and I have a right to mine. ° 

[ desire to insert in the Recorb, as a part of my remarks, an 
extract from the Southern Textile Bulletin which I have 
uiirked, It is very shert. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as foliows: 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE METHODS. 


\bout two years ago a squeeze was being conducted in New York 
ser southern cotton dealers who were caught on the short side made 
haste to ship cotton from Norfolk and Savannah, but when the cotton 
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reached New York they feund that members of the New York Cotton 
Exchange had rented every lighter or means of landing the cotton and 
had rented all available warehouse space, although they had no need 
of the lighters or the warehouse space. 

The southern cotton dealers had to settle at enormous premiums with 
those who had conducted the “squeeze” and within five minutes after 
the foreed settlement the quotation on the squeezed month dropped 
5 cents per pound. 

The members whose piety forces them to attempt to save the man 
who buys 10 bales upon the American Cotton Exchange made ne ob- 
jection when such cutthroat methods as above stated were used by 
their members to reb southern cotton dealers of 5 cents per pound 
on a large volume of short cotton. 

Tn 1914 Lewis W. Parker, one of the ablest cotton manufacturers the 
South ever produced, bought a large amount of cotton futures for his 
intlls, and those on the inside of the New York Cotton Exchange manipu- 
lated the market to depress the menth that he had bought. 

Facing a severe loss by reason of the undue depression of that month, 
Mr. Parker decided to take up the cotton—that is, to call for delivery. 

His action at first threw consternation into the exchange, but they 
put into effect every bit of red tape and every technicality at their dis- 
posal and when he finally got his cotten most of it was of almost un- 
spinnable grades. They had also cornered all the cotton warehouse 
space in New York and Brooklyn so as to put him to additional expense 
of shipping the cotton elsewhere. Lewis W. Parker paid a large price 
for his temerity in accepting cetton upon New York Cotton Exchange 
contracts. 


We have told only a few of the things that they did to him, but there 
are men who were associated with him at that time that can tell a 
tale worth hearing. 

We do not want to see the New York Cotton Exchange put out of 
business, and we know that there are many honest men among its mem- 
bers, but they should purge themselves before they seek to remove the 
mote from their younger brother’s eye. 

Mr. DIAL. Furthermore, Mr. President, I desire to say that 
I have introduced a resolution, which has passed the Senate, 
requesting the Federal Trade Comunission to investigate cotten 
exchanges. The passage of that resolution need not interfere 
at all with the particular bill which I have introduced. There 
are Many things about the cotton exchanges which I desire to 
have investigated; but I have not the least shadow of a doubt 
about the justice of my bill and about its sufficiency im afford- 
ing great relief to our people should it be passed. In fact, un- 
less we have some legislation to help the cause of cotten preduc- 
tion, it will not be more than a year or two until we shall have 
to offer a premium to get people to raise cotton in the United 
States. There is now the darkest outlook for a crop of cotton 
which I have even known in my lifetime. 

Mr. President, I hope the subcommittee having charge ef my 
bill will speedily make its report. It will be a year next week 
since the bill was introduced.. If the subcommittee can not see 
its way clear to make a report next week, I shall then move 
that it be discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
and that it be placed on the calendar. Congress is uncon- 
sciously aiding the cotton bears every hour it allows the present 
law to remain unamended. 

My amendment does not interfere with the 10 tenderable 
grades; it only classifies them in three classes—A, B, and C, 
with a basic grade in each class. This is similar to wheat. 
This amendment will make a contract tlexible enough fer any- 
one to trade in, and definite enough to make it werth what it 
is claimed to represent, thereby the buyer and seller will be 
on equal terms, and unquestionably the value of the commodity 
will be enhanced. 

BUREAU 

The PRESIDENT 
Senate a resolution 
will be stated. 

The reading clerk read Senate Resolution 267, submitted by 
Mr. Caraway on the 3d instant. as follows: 


OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 
pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 


coming over from a previous day, which 


Whereas without notice as required by law, and without warning, 
the President of the United States, under an Executive order issued 
Friday, March 31, 1922, dismissed James L. Wilmeth, Director of the 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and 31 other chiefs 
of that bureau; and 

Whereas all of said persons were within the classified service; and 

Whereas the law permits the dismissal of persons within the classi- 
fied service only after written notice of and an opportunity to reply to 
charges should be given the accused: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
inform the Senate, if not incompatible with the public good, (a) what 
facts warranted the dismissal of the men mentioned from the classified 
service; (b) on what authority and by what authority he dismissed 


these employees from the service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing to the resolution. 

Mr. ASHURST obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I simply want to give notice that unless the 
Senater will strike out the “ whereases” I shall move to have 
the resolution referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

Mr. KING. What are the words that the Senator asks to 
have stricken out? 

Mr. CURTIS. The “whereases.” If the “ whereases ” 
stricken out, I have no objection to the resolution 
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Mr. 
question than the “ whereases” is involved. As I understand, 
this is a resolution asking the President of the United States to 
inform the Senate why he dismissed somebody from office. 


BORAH. Mr. President, to my mind a more serious 


Mr. CURTIS. If not incompatible with the public interest. 

Mr. BORAH. Even if the public interest is not involved, 
there is the legal question as to whether or not Congress has a 
right to ask the President how he shall discharge his duties 
unjer his executive authority with reference to officers. I think 
it involves a very serious legal question. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, if there 
is a law which inhibits the President of the United States—I 
am assuming that—from removing employees of the Government 
without cause, certainly the Senator from Idaho would not 
contend that it was improper for Congress to institute an 
inquiry. , 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, if the President of the United States 
has violated a law which we had a right to pass, there is a way 
to reach. it. 

Mr. KING. That could be done by impeachment, as they at- 
tempted to impeach Andrew Johnson for an alleged improper 
removal of one of his Cabinet officers. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; or a committee could be appointed to 
investigate; but I simply desire to say that I think the most 
important proposition involved in it is that of the right of the 
Congress to ask the President with reference to why he dis- 
missed some man from office. That is a matter which was once 
discussed very thoroughly before Congress, and on which a 
Democratic President, if I remember correctly, advised the 
Congress that it was none of their business, or words to that 
effect. : 

Mr. STERLING and Mr. CARAWAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
has the floor. To whom does he yield, if te anyone? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I simply want to suggest to the Senator from 
Kansas that if this resolution is referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service, it should be referred preamble and all—the 
preamble as well as the resolution. The Civil Service Committee 
might not agree to the form, it might not agree to the pre- 
amble, and might make its report accordingly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator misunder- 
stood me. I said that so far as I was personally concerned, 
if the “ whereases”” were stricken from the resolution, I had 
no objection to the consideration of the resolution; but in view 
of what has been stated, I shall insist upon my motion that the 
resolution as a whole go to the Committee on Civil Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Kansas and also the Senator from Arkansas a question? 
There is another resolution here that proposes to have a special 
committee to investigate the question of the dismissal of these 
parties. Could we not take that up first, before action is taken 
on this resolution? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in view of the wording of the 
resolution, which the Chair has held properly comes before the 
Senate, I think it should go to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. It could go to 
the Commitee on Civil Service and then be reported back and 
go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent. Ex- 
penses of the Senate; and when that resolution comes up I 
shall make the same motion with regard to it that I have made 
with regard to this one. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if I may be allowed a word, 
while I am not seeking work for the Civil Service Conimittee, if 
it is appropriate that the first resolution—the one introduced by 
the Senator from Arkansas on day before yesterday—should 
go to the Civil Service Committee, I think there is additional 
reason why the second resolution, the one introduced on yester- 
day, should go to the Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the second resolution should 
go to two committees—-the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, in order to determine the 
question of expense, and the Committee on Civil Service. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Kansas 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have no disposition to contend about 
which committee the resolution shall go to. I am only con- 
cerned that we shall finally get a vote upon it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then why not let both resolutions go to the 
Comittee on Civil Service? 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I would rather, if the Senator from Kansas 
would agree, that both go, or at least that the second one go, to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. I only want action on it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the resolution should go to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, it would likely have to go to the Committee on 
Civil Service later on; so why not refer both of them there now? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think that necessarily follows, | 
presume the Senator from Kansas will agree with me that the 
ee ought to have a chance to express itself upon these ques- 

1ons, 


Mr. CURTIS. Certainly I do, but I think they ought to go 
to the committee first. 


Mr. CARAWAY. I am willing to follow the Senator’s first 
suggestion and let the first one go to the Committee on Civil 
Service and let the other one go to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. That was the 
Senator’s first suggestion, and I shall not contest the matter if 
it is so agreed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether he will not incorporate in his motion. instructions to 
the committee to report back within a few days? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. If the committee does not report 
within a proper time, of course the Senator from Mississippi can 
move to discharge the committee. I move that the resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the imo- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate another resolution coming over 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 
CARAWAY on the 4th instant, as follows: 


Whereas pursuant to an order of the President, issued the afternoon 
of March 31 and immediately effective, there was a wholesale removal 
of responsible officials of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and 
the appointment of other officials in their stead; and 

Whereas the order was made notwithstanding the law, which provides 
“that no person in the classified civil service of the United States 
shall be removed therefrom except for such cause as will promote the 
efficiency of said service and for reasons given in writing, and the per- 
son whose removal is sought shall have notice of the same and of any 
charges preferred against him and be furnished with a copy thereof 
and also be allowed a reasonable time for personally answering the same 
in writing and affidavits in support thereof”; and 

Whereas previous to being notified of their sudden dismissal by a 
letter from the Secretary to the President, accompanied by a copy of the 
President's order, none of the said persons, so far as they were aware, 
had been complained of to the Secretary of the Treasury, to whose 
department the Bureau of Engraving and Printing belongs, or com 
plained of by him, or otherwise made the subject of complaint; and 

Whereas the order recites that the action of the President dismissing 
the said persons was taken “for the good of the service,’’ which car- 
ries the implication that the officials removed had been guilty of mis- 
conduct, which is a grave injustice to them if, as is alleged to be the 
fact, they are persons of capacity, character, and experience, who have 
discharged their duties faithfully and efficiently, some of them being 
officials whose inventions and improvements have been freely used by 
the Government to its great advantage, some of them having heretofore 
declined attractive offers of private employment because of their devo- 
tion to the interests of the Government, and some of them being war 
veterans; and 

Whereas it was stated by the press at the time the order was issued 
that it was approved by the Attorney General, who was then in confer- 
ence with the President, and it is now similarly stated that the Attorney 
General will cause an ex parte investigation of conditions in the bureau 
for the purpose, apparently, of determining whether the order, already 
executed, was justified by the facts; and 

Whereas in view of his recent utterances, which shows that he is 
hostile to the general policy embodied in the civil service law, such an 
investigation made and any decision promulgated by the Attorney (ecn- 
eral would hardly inspire public confidence; and 

Whereas it is in every sense proper and desirable that there should be 
a thorough and impartial inqu ry into every feature of the transaction 
in question; and 

Whereas it is also now charged that irregularities amounting to theft 
have occurred in said bureau; and 

Whereas it is in the public press charged that the people were (is- 
missed to prevent those who sought their dismissal from exposing these 
irregularities ; and ; 

Whereas it is.charged that a Member of this Senate knew of said 
irregularities ; and 

Whereas if said statement in said publications be true, said acts 
would in fact be a compounding of a felony: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate appoint a committee of 
five Members, who shall ascertain and report: 

The specific facts and reasons upon which the order is based, and 
by what, if any, real investigation it was preceded ; whether the persous 
removed, or any of-them, have failed in the performance of their duties; 
whether there is ground for believing that the good of the service )5 
likely to be promoted by their removal or by the new appointments ; and 
whether or not the facts indicate that the order may be regarded as 4 
step in the direction of a return to the discredited spoils system by 


Chair lays before the 
from a previous uy, 


269, submitted by Mr, 


disregarding the spirit and, as is also claimed, the letter of the civil 
service law. Also find what, if any, basis of fact there is im the story 
of irregularities charged and the compounding thereof, 
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Mr. CURTIS. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas, 
The motion was agreed to. 
ADDRESS BY HON, HENRY C, WALLACE, 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have here a eopy of an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, at the annual dinner of the Washington Stock Exchange 
on Saturday night, on the farm-credit needs of this country. It 
is an exceedingly interesting discussion of the subject, and I am 
particularly impressed with the reasons given by Secretary 
Wallace for placing a representative of agriculture on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The address is short, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Appress BY Henry C. WALLACE, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, BEFore 
rHE WASHINGTON StTocK EXCHANGE, AT THE NEW WILLARD, APRIL 1, 
aan FARM-CREDiT NEEDS. 

Keonomic conditions during the past 18 months have directed 
attention sharply toward the farmer and the important part he 
plavs in our national life. In the fall of 1920 prices of agricul- 
tural products almost overnight fell to figures which represented 
fur less than the actual cost of production and far out of line 
with freight costs, wages, interest, taxes, manufactured goods, 
ind practically everything else which the farmer had to buy. 
Farmers found themselves under the necessity of practicing the 
most rigid economy and restricting their buying to the bare 
necessities. As almost 40 per cent of our population depends 
directly upon the land for a living, this restricted buying by 
the farmer very quickly affected our entire industrial and busi- 

ess life, It compelled the slowing down, and in some cases the 

cessation, of many industries. The inability of so many farmers 
to pay their debts to the banks when due caused serious trouble 
and made necessary emergency legislation designed to relieve 
the tension and ease us through a period of very real financial 
peril. Many people have been disposed to look upon this emer- 
gency legislation, especially such as had to do with financial 
matters, as of the nature of class legislation solely for the benefit 
of the farmer. In this they are in error. Bankers and business 
in general have benefited from it fully as much as ‘have the 
farmers; indeed, probably more. 

As a result of this experience there has been much talk, first, 
of the need of giving more thought to the effect on agriculture 
n the administration of our larger credit machinery, and, 
second, of the need for a better system of agricultural credits. 
People who deal mainly with evidences of credit and those 
whose business does not give them an opportunity to know of 
conditions which influence agricultural production are not 
innaturally disposed to regard such suggestions as having for 
their purpose the securing for the farmer of special privileges 
and undue advantages over other classes. My» purpose this 
evening is to discuss these matters in their larger phases and 
try to show that not only should careful thought be taken of the 
effect on agriculture when administering our larger credit ma- 
chinery, and not only is there need for a better system of agri- 
ultural credits, but that the taking of such thought and the 
meeting of such need will be to the advantage of the Nation 
at large and business and industry in general, rather than to 
the special advantage of the farmer. 

To begin with, 1 advance some general statements which I 
think may be accepted as truisms. It is to the national 
interest: 

iirst. That the production of such agricultural products as 
fan be grown successfully in this country should be large 
enough, one year with another, to meet home needs. In short, 
that agriculturally the Nation should be self-sustaining. 

Second. That so far ag possible production should be by 
‘andowners or those who are in the way of becoming land- 
owners, and that our system of renting land should be such as 
to enable the tenants to practice diversification of crops and 
store and market surplus grain and forage crops in the form 
of live stock. Only when such conditions obtain can we expect 
that regard for the maintenance of the fertility of the soil which 
is our greatest national material asset, and upon which the con- 
tinued life of the Nation depends. 

Third. That inasmuch as almost one-half of all our people 
five on the land, And the surplus population from the country 
foes to make up a very important part of our urban life, stand- 
ards of living on the farm should be maintained and improved 
rather than lowered, 


Fourth. That the farms should yield a fair rate of return on 
the money invested in land and equipment and a wage to those 
who work them which is fairly comparable, everything consid- 
ered, with the wage return in the cities and industrial centers. 
Otherwise there will be an increasing drift of the better class of 
farmers to the cities, and in the course of time the land will be 
worked by people of the peasant type. 

Fifth. That inasmuch as profits from the rapid advance in 
the value of land, which heretofore have been very much larger 
than the profits from yearly farm operations, are fast disap- 
pearing, conditions should be such that in the future our 
farmers can reasonably count on an adequate return from their 
farm operations. 

Sixth. That hazards, risks, and conditions over which the 
farmer has no control, but which profoundly influence his re- 
turns one year with another—such, for example, as changes in 
the price level, which throw agricultural prices out of their 
normal relationship to other prices; weather conditions and 
insect pests, which greatly affect crop yields—should, so far as 
possible, be carried by the community at large rather than by 
the individual farmer. 

Seventh. That every proper means should be used to estab- 
lish agriculture upon a basis which will yield adequate returns 
for productive effort, rather than put a premium on speculative 
enterprise. 

I take it that there will be general assent to the statements 
I have just made. It is when measures are proposed which 
seem necessary to insure the conditions suggested by these 
statements that differences of opinion arise. There is little 
difficulty in agreeing upon the ideals which we all wish to 
attain, but when we consider ways and means there is con- 
siderable clashing of views. 

Take, for illustration, the proposed amendment to the Federal 
reserve act. The law now reads that when appointing the five 
appointive members of the Federal Reserve Board the Presi- 
dent “shall have due regard to a fair representation of the dif- 
ferent commercial, industrial, and geographic divisions of the 
country.” The proposal is to insert the word “ agricultural,” 
so that the law will read that the President “shall have due 
regard to a fair representation of the different agricultural, 
commercial, industrial, and geographic divisions of the coun- 
try.” Or, as was suggested by the national agricultural con- 
ference held in January, “that in the selection of members of 
the Federal Reserve Board and the directors of the Federal re- 
serve banks, due representation shall be given to agriculture, 
merchandizing, and manufacturing, to the end that credit poli- 
cies May the more surely comprehend the welfare of all basic 
industries.” 

These proposals that agriculture, as well as commerce and in- 
dustry, should be represented on the Federal Reserve Board, 
grew out of the belief that the needs of agriculture have not 
had due consideration by the board in determining its general 
policies, and that, as a result, farmers have suffered severely. 
Whether or not such belief is justified, certainly policies de- 
termined by this board may have a pronounced effect upon 
prices of agricultural products and upon agricultural credits. 
It seems to be accepted that commerce and industry and 
finance should be conceded representation on the board. <Agri- 
culture, which is our largest and most important industry, 
surely can claim a similar place in its own right, and in view 
of the injurious effect upon commerce and industry in general 
if policies should be adopted which react unfavorably upon agri- 
culture, the astonishing thing is that anyone should object to 
such recognition. Such objections probably arise out of the 
fear that what is meant is that an ignorant partisan, familiar 
with the practical phases of farming but knowing nothing of 
financial matters, would be appointed were the law changed as 
suggested. Such a fear is absurd. The proposed change would 
simply put agriculture on a par with commerce and industry in 
the wording of the law, and it is a far-fetched assumption that 
any President would appoint any man not qualified for the posi- 
tion. In the interests of the country as a whole the member- 
ship of this board should be a cross section of our varied in- 
dustrial life. Its policies so directly affect the welfare of agri- 
culture, business, and industry in general that these policies 
should not be determined until they have had full consideration 
by men who have broad understanding of our agricultural, busi- 
ness, and industrial life, using the latter word in its broadest 
meaning. 

A careful examination of the credit facilities of the country 
leads one to the conclusion that they have been devised almost 
entirely in the interest of industry and commerce. With the 
notable exception of the Federal farm loan system, the needs of 
agriculture have had little attention. I do not mean to suggest 
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that there has been a conscious purpose to develop a credit 
system to the injury of the farmer, but, rather, that industry, 
commerce, and business in general have been able to work out 
and use various credit devices especially adapted to their par- 
ticular needs, and which the farmer, because of his isolation, 
of the individualistic character of his business, and of his longer 
period of turnover, has not been able to use for himself. Hav- 
ing in mind that agriculture is our basic industry, and that it 
can not be conducted efficiently in the absence of credit facilities 
suited to its needs, there should be no disagreement with the 
statement that both long-time and short-time money ought to be 
as easily and as cheaply available to the farmer as to industry 
and commerce. The security the farmer has to offer is as good, 
and the moral risk is fully as low, as with other classes of 
borrowers, 

Heretofore when speaking of the credit needs of the farmer 
we have been disposed to classify them as long-term or mort- 
gage credit, resting upon real estate as security, and short-term 
or personal and collateral credit. With the advent of the Fed- 
eral farm loan system a new and broader conception of farm- 
mortgage eredit has been developed. It is estimated that the 
total farm-mortgage debt in the United States is about $8,000,- 
000,000. This debt is owing to commercial banks to the amount 
of approximately $1,500,000,000, to the insurance companies to 
the amount of perhaps $1,250,000,000, and the remainder to 
farm-mortgage companies, Federal and joint-stock land banks, 
various State funds and credit agencies, and individual in- 
vestors. In well-developed farming sections the interest rate 
on farm mortgages has been fairly reasonable, although not so 
low as on other classes of securities no higher in character. In 
the more recently settled regions the interest rate has been 
higher than would seem to be justified by the character of the 
security offered. As a rule farm-mortgage loans run for a 
period of five years, and are generally made repayable in a 
lump sum at maturity, although companies which give especial 
attention to this class of business not infrequently provide for 
optional yearly payments before maturity. 

Under normal conditions it has been possible to renew these 
mortgages, in whole or in part, upon the payment of a new com- 
mission and other incidental expenses, and this has been all the 
easier because there has been a fairly constant advance in the 
price of land, thus enhancing the security. However, when such 
mortgages have fallen due in times of depression or panic, re- 
newals very often of necessity have been denied, and in some 
cases foreclosure, with consequent loss of the painfully accumu- 
lated savings of the farmer. 

With the coming of the Federal farm loan system long-time 
amortized loans were introduced. While this system is hardly 
past the experimental stage, it promises to remedy many of the 
difficulties of long-time credit for the farmer. Evidently it has 
had a helpful effect in reducing interest rates for less-favored 
agricultural sections. As yet the Federal and joint-stock land 
banks provide but a relatively small part of the mortgage credit, 
somewhat less than 7 per cent of the total, but in the Southern 
and Western States, where interest rates were higher and loans 
more difficult to obtain, the loans from the Federal system now 
exceed 10 per cent of the total, and in five of these States exceed 
15 per cent. 

The most frequently urged objection to the Federal farm-loan 
system is the tax-exempt privilege of the bonds. I make no 
argument in favor of tax-exempt securities. I am conscious of 
the evils and dangers involved in our rapidly increasing volume 
of such securities, which make it pessible for those who have 
large incomes to shift the tax burden from their own shoulders 
to those of others less able to bear it, but the Federal farm-loan 
system is very slightly responsible for the issuance of these tax- 
exempt securities. While the actual amount of such securities 
outstanding is not known, it has been estimated by members of 
the Treasury Department’s staff that on January 1, 1922, it was 
about as follows: , 

State, county, and minor political subdivisions_.______ $8, 142, 000, 000 
United States tax-free bonds (net outstanding) 2, 184, 000, 000 


Federal farm-loan bonds (net outstanding) 284, 000, 000 
Bonds of insular possessions (net outstanding) 50, 000, 000 


ses cancels cleanest evden tcapalaailc alain 10, 660, 000, 000 

This estimate is below estimates made by various students of 
taxation, and it makes no allowance for the existence of billions 
of dollars’ worth of semitax-free securities which carry exemp- 
tions when held in amounts not exceeding a specified sum. 
Probably it is not far out of the way to say that we have at 
least $15,000,000,000 worth of securities upon which no ineome 
tax is levied. 

In view of the fact that farm tax-exempt securities constitute 
less than 2 per cent of the whole, such criticism of the Federal 


farm-loan system is not well taken. It would be to the ad- 
vantage of the farmer, of the average taxpayer, and of the Gov- 
ernment itself, if all tax-exempt securities should be discon- 
tinued, but as long as other people are granted such privilege as 
comes from the issuance of such securities it does not lie in 
them to protest against similar benefits being extended to the 
farmer, 

Short-time or working credit is secured by the farmer from 
two sources—the commercial bank and the merchant. Such 
loans by banks probably aggregate between three and one-half 
and four billion dollars. It is impossible to estimate the 
amount of such credit extended by the merchants, but neces- 
sarily this also must be carried mostly by the banks. The 
trouble with such short-time credit as has been available to the 
farmer is twofold. First, ordinarily the notes given run for a 
shorter time than he needs the money and therefore must be 
renewed ; and second, except in favored agricultural regions, the 
interest rate is often higher than farm profits justify the farmer 
in paying. What the farmer needs is a form of personal credit 
available for varying lengths of time, according to the purpose 
for which it is used. It may be called intermediate credit. For 
the growing of crops credit running from three months to six 
months is needed; for live-stock growing or feeding the period 
may run from three months to a year and a half or two years, 
while for improvement or development purposes, such, for ex- 
ample, as the purchase of certain kinds of machinery, the build- 
ing of silos and barns, the fencing and draining of land, not 
infrequently as much as three years’ time is needed. Our per- 
sonal credit machinery, therefore, is not at all adapted to farm 
requirements. In normal times and in favored regions the 
farmer can get along fairly well, but in times of financial 
trouble he is placed at a terrible disadvantage and often is 
obliged to sacrifice his live stock and grain to the disadvantage 
not only of himself but of the community at large. For many 
years past the farmer has been conscious of the disadvantage 
under which he has labored in this matter of personal credit, 
but has been unable to help himself. Now, however, due to the 
economic difficulties of the past two years, bankers and others 
who have to do with large financial operations, as well as busi- 
ness men whose dealings with farmers are more or less direct, 
have come to see that the problem is one for them as well as 
the farmer, and there seems hope of relief. 

Two presentations of this matter, beth of which have been 
made recently, are worthy of careful consideration. One is by 
the Congressional Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 
which, after prolonged hearings, last fall made an exceedingly 
valuable report on credit and has caused the introduction of a 
bill to amend the Federal farm loan act. by establishing a farm 
credits department in each Federal land bank. In brief, this 
bill provides that Federal land bapks may rediscount notes given 
for money advanced to farmers for agricultural purposes, such 
notes having a maturity of not less than six months nor more 
than three years, these notes to be converted into short-time 
debentures to be sold to the public in the same way that farm 
joan bonds are now sold. It is proposed further that such notes 
shall be eligible for rediscount at any Federal reserve bank 
when they have reached a maturity of not less than six months; 
also, the Federal reserve banks would be authorized to buy and 
sell the debentures issued by the Farm Loan Board, as they now 
buy and sell farm loan bonds, 

The other report was made by the committee on agricultural 
credit, insurance, and taxation of the National Agricultural 
Conference. This committee recommended legislation to em- 
power an agency of the Government to discount for banks, trust 
companies, incorporated live steck asseciations, and so forth, 
any note the result of money advanced or used in the first in- 
stance for an agricultural purpose; also, to make loans direct to 
eooperative associations of farmers, such loans to have a ma- 
turity of not less than six months nor more than three years at 
the time they are discounted. Such agency would be author- 
ized to issue or sell debentures with a maturity of net more 
than three years and Federal reserve banks would be authorized 
to rediscount for such agency, as well as to buy and sell deben- 
tures and other obligatiens issued by such agency. The com- 
mittee proposed also that the Federal reserve act be amended 
to give reserve banks authority to buy and sell notes secured by 
warehouse receipts covering readily marketable, nonperishable 
agricultural staples, and also notes secured by live stock. 

When it is remembered that among the members of this com- 
mittee were A. ©. Miller, of the Federal Reserve Board ; Bugene 
Meyer, jr., of the War Finance Corporation ; Guy Huston, of the 
Joint Stock Land Bank Association; George Woodruff and 
Joseph Hirseh, of the American Bankers’ Association; A. F. 
Lever, of the Federal Farm Loan Board; and Theodore H. 
Price, editor of Commerce and Finance of New York, its recom- 
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mendations are entitled to the respectful consideration of bank- 
ers and financial men generally. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that in speaking to you of 
the need of better agricultural credit it is not with the thought 
of making a special plea for the farmer or of asking for him 
special favors to which he is not entitled or advantages over 
any other class of citizens. The point I have been trying to 
make is that eredit facilities should be provided which are 
adapted to the peculiar needs of agriculture and thus make it 
possible for farmers to produce efficiently and abundantly. 
This is all the more important to our business and industrial 
life now that we are coming into a period of strenuous competi- 
tion with foreign manufacturers. Therefore every effort to this 
end should have the friendly consideration of those who have 
had training and experience in financial and credit matters. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR. 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I have here a synopsis of the pro- 
posed adjusted compensation bill, prepared by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SpENCER],.which puts into very concise and easily 
understandable form the provisions of that bill. I suggest that 
it would be well to have it printed in the Recorp, for the con- 
venience particularly of service men, and I ask that that be 
done, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SYNOPSIS OF BONUS BILL AS PASSED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
BY SELDEN P, SPENCER, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MISSOURI. 


1. The name of the bill is the World War adjusted compensation act. 

It upplies to practically every veteran in military and naval forces in 
the United States between April 5, 1917, and November 12, 1918. 

». It provides for the payment of $1.25 for each day of oversea serv- 
ice, and $1 q day for each day of home service (excluding the first 60 
days of service, Which was taken care of by the original bonus of $60), 
with a limit of $625 for oversea service and $500 for home service. 

It does not apply to anyone with a grade above that of captain in 
the Army and its relative rank in the other branches of service. 

%. Four optional plans are provided: 

a. For adjusted service pay, provided that if the amount coming 
to the ex-service man is $50 or less, it is payable at once. 

b. To receive vocational training aid. 

c. To receive farm or home aid. 

d. To receive land settlement aid. 

The choice must be made by the ex-service man by application to the 
Secretary ot War if he was with the military forces, or to the Secretary 
of the Navy if he was witli the naval forces, and must be made on or 
before July 1, 1923. Full regulations giving detailed information as 
to precisely what could be done will be compiled by the War Department 
and the Navy Department and distributed. 

t. No one ean interfere by any attachment or levy or any other legal 
or equitable process with this bonus. It comes from the Government 
direct to the ex-service man, or if he dies in meantime, to his named 
beneficiary or estate, nor can the rights under this law be assigned by 
the ex-service man to anyone else. He must avail himself of it him- 
self. 

5. If the ex-service man elects to take an adjusted service certificate, 
he receives a certificate for the amount due him at the rate of $1 a 
day or $1.25, as above provided, and in addition for an amount equal 
to 25 per cent of the actual service compensation, and in addition to 
this, interest on the full amount at the rate of 44 per cent compounded 
annually for 20 years, so that the actual face value of the adjusted 
service certificate which the ex-service man has is about three times 
the amount due him at the rate of $1.25 or $1 a day for the time he 
served, as above indicated. 

For example, if a man served 360 days oversea, he would be entitled 
to $1.25 per day for every day after the first 60 days. This would en- 
title him to $375. To this amount there would be added 25 per cent 
of it, or $93.75, and in addition there would be added interest on both 
amounts at 43 per cent for 20 years, so that the face value of his cer- 
tificate would be approximately $1,125 

Chis certificate is payable in 20 years; that is, on or before September 
20, 1942. If the holder should die before this maturity, then the full 

meunt is immediately payable to the person designated by him as his 
cneticiary, or, failing such designation, to his estate. 

If an ex-service man needs any money at any time before September 
1, 1925, he can borrow at any State or National bank a half of the 
amount actually due him for service at the rate per day mentioned 
above, plus interest on such amount at 44 per cent compounded an- 
nually tor the time the certificate has actually run. ‘This loan is based 
not upon the value of the certificate at maturity but upon the amount 
due him at the rate per day indicated above, together with interest. 

After September 30, 1925, the terms of the loan are more advan- 
tageous. A loan then can be made at any post office at 44 per cent 

terest. Between October 1, 1925, and October 1, 1928, 85 per cent 
of the amount actually due for service, plus interest thereon com- 
pounded annually, can be borrowed, and as the certificate gets older 
the borrowing privileges are more and more liberal. 

The second choice is vocational aid. To the man who selects this 
plan there is paid $1.75 for each day he takes vocational training 
provided for him, but the amount so paid shali not exceéd in the ag 
xregate 140 per cent of the amount to which he was entitled for 
ervice at the rate per day mentioned above. That is, if a man is 
entitled to $500 because of his service, he would be entitled to receive 
S700 if he took vocational training. The vocational training to be 
selected will be such as the man desires to take and will meet with 
the approval of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. If the man 
taking vocational training should die before the training is completed, 
his beneficiary or his estate receives at once the balance due to him. 

The thira choice is farm or home aid. To the man who selects this 
plan there is paid at once the amount of his service compensation, 
computed at the rate per day as indicated above, and to this is added 


Without objection, it is so 















25 per cent of the amount, but this amount, which becomes at once 
available, can be used only to enable the man to either make improve- 
ments on a city or suburban home or in connection with the farm. 

The fourth plan is the land-settlement plan, and provides that 
the Government shall institute such reclamation projects as a selected 
board may determine, and when this board has determined what tracts 
of land shall be reclaimed, then employment, so far as practicable, shall 
be given in this yeclamation work to veterans, and when the project is 
completed a certain number of acres, which shall not be too large for 
cultivation by a family and shall be sufficiently large to support the 
family, shall be allotted to veterans to apply for, and the veteran thus 
applying therefor shall be allowed to apply on the purchase price of 
such farm the amount which he is entitled for service as indicated 
above per day, and to pay the balance of the price of the farm in 
small installments running, if necessary, through a period of not ex- 
ceeding 25 years. 

If the veteran should die after he has made application for such 
land, then his beneficiary or his estate would succeed to his rights. 

The above is simply a general synopsis of the bill, and is intended 
to give some idea of what the bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives provides. 


APPOINTMENTS BY EXECUTIVE ORDER, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I was under the impression 
that Senate Resolution 258 was to be handed down by the Chair, 
but I am informed that it is on the table. I therefore move 
that Senate Resolution 258 be laid before the Senate and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tor from Mississippi will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read Senate Resolution 258, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Harrison on the 3d instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States is requested to fur- 
nish to the Senate the name of every person appointed by Executive 
order setting aside the civil-service rules, and to furnish to the Senate 
the reasons therefor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, if there. is no objection, and 
everyone is in favor of the resolution, I shall not occupy the 
floor. 

Mr. MOSES. With reference to the resolution as it stands, 
the Senator from Mississippi makes an assumption which is not 
warranted. Does the Senator mean he wishes the President to 
send us the name of every person appointed by Executive order 
since the civil service was first instituted? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I mean since the President assumed 
the control of the Government. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator means the present President? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I assume this information is 
sought for the purpose of comparison, and if the resolution is 
to be adopted, I hope at least it will be amended so as to in- 
clude the prior administration. I will say, further, for the 
information of the Senator and for the information of the 
Senate, that every Executive order setting aside the civil-service 
regulations and authorizing an appointment is printed in the 
annual report of the Civil Service Commission, and a full state- 
ment of the reasons is given always in the order; so that, in 
my capacity as chairman of the Committee on Printing, which 
is charged by the statute to guard against waste and extrava- 
gance in public printing, I should hope that the Senator would 
not ask for this information when he can readily go to the files 
of the reports of the Civil Service Commission and get it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am very glad to know that it is acces- 
sible, and there will be no obstacles thrown in the way. I am 
not asking for an unusual thing, then, according to what the 
Senator has said. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is asking for an unusual thing, 
beeause he is asking for a lot of duplicated information to be 
sent by the President, when a diligent Senator could get it for 
himself. 

Mr. STERLING. In corroboration of what has been stated 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, I simply call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi to the last report of the 
Civil Service Commission, in which is given the list of appoint- 
ments under Executive orders. 

Mr. HARRISON. When was that made? 

Mr. STERLING. This is the 1921 report, containing a list 
of the orders excepting the persons named from tie require- 
ments of the rules, and they are given in detail. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does that give the reasons for the orders? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; Mr. President, in every case the date of 
the order and the reasons for it are given. The first order 
printed here is dated October 2, 1920, and they run down to 
September 23, 1921. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is one of the very reasons, may I 
say, why I offered this resolution and asked: for its immediate 
consideration. That report gives the list only up to September, 
1921, and I want to bring it down to date. It has been some 
months since then. 

Mr. MOSES. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. MOSES. Just what is the status of the resolution? Is 
the Senator asking unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion? 

Mr. HARRISON: It is already before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution is on the table, 
and the Chair understands the Senator from Mississippi has 
moved to take it from the table and proceed with its considera- 
tion. That motion, the Chair understands, has not yet been 
put. - 

Mr. MOSES. If I may, I move that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire of the Senator from 
South Dakota whether or not that report, or any report which 
has been made by the Civil Service Commission, will reveal the 
fact that several hundred employees in the customs service of 
the Government have been removed or transferred by Executive 
order, or by some order, largely because, or ostensibly for the 
reason, that they have opposed the American valuation plan 
of determining the duties to be imposed upon articles imported 
into the United States? Has the President or has anwexecutive 
ofiicer given any information as to the reasons for those changes 
and transfers? 

Mr. MOSES. The question is not addressed to me, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to know 
whether the Senator from Mississippi has yielded the floor 
or not? 

Mr. HARRISON. 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. And I propounded an inquiry to my distinguished 
friend from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. No; it does not. The Civil Service Com- 
mission report, under the head of “ Executive orders,” refers, 
I think, for the most part, to individual cases. So far as I 
have scanned that report, it does. 

Mr. MOSES. If I may add a word, Mr. President, these 
orders which are issued are for the purpose of putting people 
into the classified service without regard to the civil service 
rules, and an Executive order has to be issued in every Case. 
The Civil Service Commission invariably refuses its assent. 
That happens under all administrations, Republican and Demo- 
cratic. 

Mr. STERLING. 
some? 

Mr. MOSES. The Civil Service Commission always with- 
holds its assent, but the Executive always overrides it. How- 
ever, Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from Mississippi will 
pardon us if we go on talking, because it helps in the general 
policy of delay which I am sure his record shows he so much 
desires, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. 
braided in that way. 

Mr. MOSES. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not want to 
upbraid him. I thought I was stating a perfectly patent fact. 

Mr. HARRISON. Iam not trying to take up time unneces- 
sarily, and I make a point of order against the motion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire to refer the resolution to a com- 
mittee, because it is not in order. My motion must be put before 
that would be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair did not understand 
that the Senator from Mississippi had yielded the floor for 
the purpose of allowing another Senator to make a motion to 
refer the resolution to a committee. 

Mr. MOSES. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MOSES. What is the motion now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands, the 
Senator from Mississippi has moved to take from the table Sen- 
ate Resolution 258. 

Mr. MOSES. I move to amend that by adding the words 
“and refer it to the Committee on Civil Service.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
has not yielded for that purpose. 

Mr. MOSES. He has made a motion, and I am entitled to 
move an amendment to his motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
was discussing his motion and until he yields the Senator from 
New Hampshire can not move to amend. 

Mr. MOSES. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I hope he will go 


No; I have the floor, and I yielded to the 


Appointing some originally, or reinstating 


President, I did not yield to be up- 


on With his discussion of the resolution. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to ask as a parliamentary inquiry if 
a motion to commit a resolution to a committee does not have 
precedence? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It may have, possibly, when a 
Senator has an opportunity to make such a motion, The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has the floor as yet. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator from Mississippi 
for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator, if I can get the floor 
again, for the purpose of allowing him to make his proposed 
motion, so that we can have the whole thing before the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. I simply ask the Senator from Mississippi to 
accept the amendment to his motion which I have proposed. 

Mr. HARRISON, I do not want my resolution buried in that 
Way. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator does not mean 
“buried.” The Senator from South Dakota |Mr. Steriine], the 
chairman of the conrmittee, will give the resolution every con- 
sideration, and very sympathetic consideration, I am sure. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I did not know that there 
would be any opposition to this resolution, and I am very much 
surprised. I thought there would be cooperation in trying to 
obtain this list of names of people who have been appointed by 
the President since the 4th of March, 1921, by Executive order. 
The Senator from New Hampshire, who is always alert, and 
who was yesterday styled a political spoilsman, cites us to this 
report—— 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I correct the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I vield. 

Mr. MOSES. I want it to appear very clearly in the Recorp 
that [ am self-styled that way. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought the Senator had a pretty good 
opinion of himself, 

Mr. President, the report of the Civil Service Commission does 
not furnish the information I want, If it did, I would not press 
this resolution. It only furnishes a list of names of persons 
appointed under Executive order up to August, 1921. The great 
number of Executive orders, I understand, have been signed by 
the President since that time, only when influence has been 
brought to bear by the distinguished Senator from Illinois and 
others who sought patronage. So the list I want is not incor- 
porated in this report of the Civil Service Commission. We 
need it, and we should have it. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Another thing about this report which im- 
presses me as I look over it is that the reasons are not assigned 
in all cases. They are supposed to be assigned, but they are 
not assigned in this report. I notice in numerous instances that 
no reason was assigned for the action. My resolution calls for 
the reasons as well as for a list of the names. 

Now I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. MOSES. I simply wished to ask the Senator if he could 
not content himself in patience until the next report came out? 

Mr. STERLING. way I correet the Senator in regard to his 
resolution? It does not call for any reasons at all. It just 
asks for names. 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘The resolution I have offered? 

Mr. STERLING. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I see that it 
does call for the reasons. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is ore of the things I wanted, because 
I thought that in some cases the reasons could not be given. | 
hope the resolution wiil be adopted, so that we may be informed 
us to just how many Executive orders have been issued placing 
these people in the Classified service. 

Mr. MOSES. What is the motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is to take from 
the table Senate Resolution 258 and proceed with its considera- 
tion. 

Mr. MOSES. I move to amend that by striking out the words 
“ proceed with its consideration,” and add the words “ refer it 
to the Committee on Civil Service.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I make a point of order against that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I make the point of order that that mo- 
tion is premature, that the resolution must be before the Senute 
first. and then if the Senator wants to make his motion he can 
do so. 


yield to me 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
the motion is not amendable. The Chair will put the question. | have a general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to know if it would not be in order | (Mr. Wrerrams]), which I transfer to the junior Senator from 
at this time to move to commit the resolution, and if that would | Oregon [Mr. Srawrrerp] and vote “nay.” 


not have preeedence over the motion to take it up. The roll call was concluded. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is not before the Senate yet. Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my ‘colleague [Mr. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. | SMITH] is detained on official business. I ask that this announce- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his | ment may continue through the day. 

parliamentary inquiry. : Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). Has 
Mr. KING. I desire to inquire if the resolution is not auto- | the junior Senator from Kentucky {Mr. Ernst] voted? 

matically before the Senate? The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands not. Mr. STANLEY. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 

It is still on the ‘table. ator from Kentucky {Mr. Ernst]. I transfer that pair to the 
Mr. KING, Tt is my understanding that under the rule it | senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RanspeL.) and allow my 

went over yesterday, ‘and to-day automatically came before the | vote to stand. 

Senate. The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington, after 
The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. It has been on ‘the table for | having voted in the negative). The Chair desires te state that 

some time, the Chair understands. It was offered several days | the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. SwANson] is necessarily 

ago. absent, and I agreed to take care of him for the day. I transfer 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise ‘to a ‘point of order. my pair with that Senator ‘to the junior Senator from Michigan 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senater will state his | [Mr. Newserry] and allow my vote to stand. 

point of order, Mr. CALDDPR. Has the senior Senator from Georgia [{Mr. 
Mr. CUMMINS. My point of order is that during the morn- | Harris] voted? 

ing hour a motion of this character is not debatable. The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 
The PRESTDING OFFICER. The point of order is well| Mr. CALDER. I am paired with the senior Senator from 


tuken; but the debate ‘had closed. Georgia [Mr. HArrts]. I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. | ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and vote “ nay.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his| Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce ‘that the senior Senator from 
parliamentary inquiry. | Georgia [Mr. Harris] is detained on official business. 


Mr. HARRISON. Ts it ‘in order and permissible at this time Mr. KING (after having voted in the affirmative). May I 
for me to answer ‘the question propounded by the Senator from | inquire whether ‘the senior Senator from North Pakota |Mr. 
Utah, that ‘the reason why we did not ‘take up the resolution | McCumser] has voted? 
yesterday, When it was presented to the Senate, was because| The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted, 
the Senator from Nebraska asked me to let it go over until Mr. KING. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
to-day, and T did so at his imstance. from North Daketa. I transfer my pair with that Senator to 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the motion | the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] and allow my 
of the Senator from Mississippi to take ‘this resolution from the | yote to stand. 





table and ‘preceed with its consideration. Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from Rey 
Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. | New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] is paired with the Senator from Okla- ‘ 
Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a| homa [Mr. Owen], and that ‘the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 

quorum, DILLINGHAM | is paired with the junior Senator from Virginia 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- [Mr. Grass]. 

shire suggests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 40, as follows: 


call the ‘roll. 


: F YEAS—28. 
The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 


. ze a rs + Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Simmons 
Senators answered ‘to their names: Borah Harrison Myers Stanley 
Ashurst Franee Moses Simmons Broussard Ileflin Norris ‘Trammell 
Ball Frelinghuysen Myers Spencer | Caraway Hitchcock Overman Underwood 
Borah Gooding — Nelson Stanley Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Broussard Harrel New Sterling Cummins Kendrick Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Bursum Harrison Nicholson Sutherland Dial King Shields , Watson, Ga. 
Calder Heflin Norbeck Townsend . as 
Cameron Hitcheock Norris Trammell NAYS—40. 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Underwood Ball Frelinghuysen Moses Rawson 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Overman Wadsworth Bursum Gooding Nelson Shortridge 
Culberson Kendrick Page Walsh, Mass. Calder Harreld New Spencer 
Cummins Keyes Pepper Walsh, Mont. Cameron Jones, Wash, Nicholson Sterling 
Curtis King Phipps Warren Capper Keyes Norbeck Sutherland 
Dial Ladd Rawson Watson, Ga, Curtis Ladd E Oddie Townsend 
du Pont La Follette Reed Weller du Pont McCormick Page Wadsworth 
Elkins * MeCormick Sheppard Elkins McKinley Pepper Warren 
Fernald McKinley Shields Fernald McLean Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Pletcher McNary Shortridge Prance McNary Poindexter Weller 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Sixty-five Senators having NOT VOTING—28, 
uuswered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is | Brandegee Glass MeCumber Robinson 
on the motion of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] | Colt llale McKellar Smith 
{ ‘oceed he ¢ siderati fs te Resoluti 258 Crow Harris Newberry Smoot 
0 proceed to the consideration of Senate esolution 258, on | Hijtingham Féuneon Owen Stunfiela 
Which the yeas and nays have been demanded. Edge Kellogg Pittman Swanson 

The veas avs were x § Assis Sec ary | Ernst Lenroot Pomerene Williams 

rhe yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary Seers Lodge Ransdell Willis 
proceeded to call the roll. : ; 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I have a pair with the So Mr. HARRISON’s motion to take from the table Senate Reso- 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar]. I transfer | lution 258 was rejected. 
that pair to the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Witrts] and | Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary mquiry. 


vote “nay”? I will let the announcement of this pair and its| The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Senator will state his 
transfer stand for the day. parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SHIELDS (when his name was called). I havea general| Mr. MOSES. The motion which has just been rejected was a 
pair with.fhe Senator from Maine [Mr. Have]. I understand | motion to take from the table and to consider, was it not? 
that he is absent. I transfer ‘that pair to the Senator from The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was. 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea.” Mr. MOSES. A further parliamentary inquiry. Mr. Presi- 


Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I ‘transfer my | dent, would it now be in order for me to move to take the reselu- 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra] to the | tion from the table and refer it? 


Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] wand ‘vote “ nay.” The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair, 
\ Mr. SUTHERLAND (when ‘his name was called). I have a | it would be. 


general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr.| Mr. MOSES. Then, I move to take from the table Senate 
Roeinson]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Resolution 258. 
Connecticut [Mr. BKANDEGEE] and vote “nay.” Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Chair will not render an opinion 


Mr. UNDERWOOD (when ‘his name was called). I transfer | prematurely on the motion. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
iy general pair with the senior Senutor from Massachusetts | shire make the motion’ 
[Mr. Loner] ‘to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrxwan] Mr. MOSES. I ain ubeut to make the motion under the rul- 
and vote “ yea,” I ing of the Chair. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I did not understand the Chair to make a 
ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair simply expressed an 
opinion that the motion suggested by the Senator from New 
Hampshire {Mr. Moses] would be in order, but the Chair 
would be perféctly willing to listen to argument on the sub- 
ject, because the Chair does not claim to be an expert par- 
liamentarian. 

Mr. MOSES. Of course, the Senator from Mississippi is, and 
therefore he will give us his opinion. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I am merely waiting for the motion to 
be made, and then I shall make a point of order against it. 

Mr. MOSES. Then, I move that Senate Resolution 258 be 
tuken from the table and referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service and Retrenchment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HARRISON. I make the point of order that the motion 
is not in order; that if a resolution or a bill is on the table the 
only motion which may be properly made is to take it from the 
table and lay it before the Senate; and that a matter must be 
before the Senate before it may be referred to a committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the two propositions may be coupled in one motion, and 
therefore overrules the point of order made by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, [ ask for a division of the question, 
so that the vote may first be taken on the motion to take the 
resolution from the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks for a division of the motion. The question is, Shall the 
resolution be taken from the table? 

Mr. HARRISON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll on the part of the motion to take the resolution from the 
table, 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], who is 
absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Texas [| Mr, 
CULRERSON] and vote “ yea.’ On the last vote I inadvertently 
overlooked the fact that my pair was absent. 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
RANSDELL] and vote “ vea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
former vote, I vote “* vea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
|Mr. Lopee] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as on the last roll call, I vote “ vea.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. In view of the necessary absence of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr, GLAss], with whom I have a general 
pair, I transfer that pair to the Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
NEWBERRY] and will vote. I vote “ vea.” 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to make the same announcement as to 
the absence of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] that I 
made on the former vote. He is necessarily absent on official 
business. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Making the same announcement as previously 
in reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “* vea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, nays 1, as follows: 




































; YEAS—64 
Ashurst Gooding Moses Shortridge 
Ball Harreld Myers Simmons 
sorah Harrison Nelson Spencer 
Broussard Heflin New Stanley 
Calder Hitchcock Nicholson Sterling 


Cameron Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sutherland 
Capper Jones, Wash Oddie Swanson 
Caraway Kendrick Overman Townsend 
Curtis Keyes Page Trammell 
Dial King Pepper Underwood 
Dillingham Ladd Phipps Wadsworth 
du Pont McCormick Poindexter Walsh, Mass, 
Elkins McCumber Rawson Walsh, Mont 
Fletcher McKinley Reed Watson, Ga. 


France McLean Sheppard Watson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen MeNary Shields Weller 
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NAYS—1. 
Bursam 
NOT VOTING—31, 

Brandegee Gerry Lodge Robinson 
Colt Glass McKeilar Smith 
Crow Hale Newberry Smoot 
Culberson Harris Norbeck Stanfield 
Cummins Johnson Owen Warren 
Edge Kellogg Pittman Williams 
Ernst La Follette Pomerene Willis 
Fernald Lenroot Ransdell 








So the motion to take Mr. Hargison’s resolution from the 
table was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TowNnsenp in the chair). 
The question recurs on the second part of the motion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I take it that the resolution 
is now before the Senate, and therefore I desire to discuss it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas wil! 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CURTIS. The morning hour not having expired, I ask if 
the motion is debatable? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is after 1 o'clock. 

Mr. MOSES. But the morning hour has not expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair understands that 
the motion before the Senate was divided; the question was 
taken on the first part of that motion; and now the question re 
curs on the second part of the motion. In the opinion of the 
Chair, the question is not debatable during the morning hour. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, does the Presiding Officer 
hold that the resolution being now before the Senate, a motion 
made to refer it to the committee is not debatable? I under 
stand the rule specifically states that a motion to proceed to tlhe 
consideration of a bill is not debatable before 1 o’clock: I be- 
lieve that is the hour stated; but there is nothing in the rule 
which prevents a Senator from discussing a motion to refer, 
whether before 1 o'clock or after 1 o'clock. The resolution now 
being before the Senate, I submit that I have a right now to 
be heard upon the motion to refer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is still of the opin- 
ion that the question having arisen in the way it did arise, 
namely, on the motion of the Senator from New Hampshire 
that the resolution be taken from the table and referred, and 
then, on request of the Senator from Mississippi that motion 
being divided, and action having been taken on the first part, 
the same rule applies to the consideration of the second part of 
the motion as would apply to the motion if undivided. 

Mr. HARRISON. But I desire to offer a substitute for the 
motion at the proper time, and whether the resolution should 
be referred or whether we should proceed to its immedizte 
consideration, I submit, Mr. President, a motion to refer is 
debatable. I do not like to appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in the case of the Senator's 
own motion to take from the table and consider his resolution, 
which was the manner in which he stated his motion, it was 
held not to be debatable. 

Mr. HARRISON. But since then the resolution has been 
taken from the table and laid before the Senate. 
| Mr. MOSES. The Senate has acted on one-half of the motion 

to take from the table and refer. 

Mr, HARRISON, Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. And the Chair has ruled that it all reverts back 
to the one motion, which is not debatable, having been mace 
prior to 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An appeal may be taken, of 
course, but it is the opinion of the Chair that he has ruled cot 
rectly on the question now before the Senate. If it were «au 
independent matter brought up at this time, the Chair would be 
inclined to agree with the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Chair hear me for just a 
moment, if the Senator from Mississippi will yield? ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Certainly. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that the moment the motion was 
divided and the segregation occurred, the latter part of the mo 
tion would stand exactly in the situation as if it were a motion 
de novo; as if it were an original proposition. I can not con 
ceive of its being carried back by some sort of a Siamese twin 
twist of the rule to a situation which existed anterior to thie 
division. As soon as the division occurred and the separation 
resulted, then the latter part of the proposition stands or 
falls upon its own merit, the same as if it were an original 
proposition. 1 respectfully submit that the distinguished occu- 







































































pant of the chair misconceives the rule and applies it in too 
nurrow a manner. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Perhaps the Chair does. t 

\lr. MOSES. Mr. President, the integral quality-of my motion 
can not be destroyed. . 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Chair that 
Rule VIII, on page 13 of the Manual, reads as follows: 

\t the conclusion of the morning businéss for each day, unless upon 
motion the Semate shall at any. time otherwise order; the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the calendar of bills and resolutions, 
and continue such consideration until 2 o’clock; and bills and resolu- 
tions that are not objected to shall be takem up im their order, and 
each Senator shall be entitled to speak once and for five minutes only 
upon aby question ; and the objection may be interposed at any stage 
of the proceedings, but upon motion the Senate be eontinue such con- 
<ideration; and this order shall’ commence immediately after the call 
for “ coneurrent and other resolutions,’’ and shall take precedence of 
the unfinished business and other special orders. But if the Senate 
shall proceed with the consideration of any matter notwithstanding an 
objection, the foregoing provisions touching debate shall not apply. 


Now, here is the point I desire to impress upen the Chair: 


\]l motions made before 2 o'clock to proceed to the consideration of 
any matter shall be determined without debate, 

This is not a motion to proceed to the censideration of any 
matter. I am going to offer a substitute for the motion to refer 
the matter to a committee, and I submit that when I do that it 
can be debated. A motion to proceed to the consideration of a 
mutter can not be debated, but a motion to refer it to a com- 
mittee certainly should: be debated, so that the Senate may be 
informed whether they shall preceed to the immediate consid- 
eration of it or have it go to a committee. I submit that the 
rule expressly says that it shall not be debated if it is a motion 
to proceed to the consideration of a matter, and says nothing 
in the world about a motion with respect to reference. 

Mr. MOSES, Myr. President, has the Senator from Mississippi 
appealed from the ruling of the Chair? s 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. If Senators will permit the 
Chair to say just a word, the Senator from Mississippi has read 
the rule which governs procedure under the calendar. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would like to ask 
the Senator if he believes that this motion would have been de- 
batable if it had been voted upon asa unit, without having been 
divided? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; in its original form it was not de- 
batable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now, it is divided for the con- 
venience of the Senate, in order that it may vote on each ques- 
tion separately. That is the object of the division. The Chair 
still is of the opinion that the rule applies to the divided ques- 
tion the same as it did to the original question. 

Mr. MOSES. And has the Chair so ruled? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so rules. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Chair will permit me, the question 
was divided for the reason that all except one Senator wanted 
to proceed to take the resolution from the table, and they 
voted that way. We are divided on the question of whether we 
want to proceed to the immediate consideration of it or refer 
it to a committee. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOSES. The Chair having ruled, is the Senator from 
Mississippi taking an appeal from the ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. HARRISON, No; I do not want to appeal. 

Mr. MOSES. Then the Senator is out of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. But I move, as a substitute, to proceed 
to the immediate consideration of this resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a point of order. That motion 
is out of order. The question is on referring it. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, the motion that was voted 
on was to take the resolution from the table and proceed to its 
consideration. This motion is, since it is before the Senate, to 
proceed to its consideration; and it is a new proposition, 
offered as a substitute for the motion to refer it to the com- 
Inittee. We are divided now on that question, and I can not 
inderstand why the Senator should make a point of order, 

lhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will not feel at all 
einbarrassed if the Senator desires to take an appeal, because 
lie does not claim to be an expert on the rules; but the Chair 
is thoroughly convinced that the only thing in order now is to 
vote on the second part of the question before the Senate. 

‘Mr. HARRISON. I offer an amendment to the motion to 
refer, that the committee be instructed to report to the Senate 
Within three calendar days. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the point of order that that is out 
of order, 


Mr. REED. That is in order. 
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Mr.. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Would 
not. a motion to refer the resolution to some particular connnit- 
tee be in order? 

The: PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion was made to refer 
it to a particular committee; That was the motion before the 
Senate—to take it from the table and refer it to a particular 
committee. 

Mr. KING. Yes. Now, is not that amendable, IT ask, as a 
parliamentary inquiry? The motion is to refer the resolution 
to some other committee, and obviously that is amendable. If 
that motion was proper, then it is proper to instruct the com- 
mittee named in the first motion to report within a certain 
time, because it follows under the rule that a motion to refer 
is proper. It does not mean that you may not move to instruct 
the committee how to report, or when to report. So I submit 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi is 
proper, just as much as it would be if he should move to 
refer the resolution to some other committee, to the Judiciary 
Committee or any other committee of the Senate, rather than 
the one named in the motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. We can not hear the argument of the As- 
sistant Secretary in his conversation with the Chair, but I as- 
sume that he is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Assistant Secretary ad- 
vises the Chair at his request as to a point on which the Chair 
is somewhat in doubt; but in order to solve the doubt the Chair 
will go contrary to the advice and everything else, and hold 
that the motion of the Senator is in order, and not debatable. 
So the question before the Senate is the motion of the Senator 
from Mississippi to amend the motion to refer by instructing 
the committee to report in three days. 

Mr. HARRISON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MOSES. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 





Ashurst Frelinghuysen McNary Shields 
Ball Gooding Moses Simmons 
Broussard Harreld Myers Smoot 
Bursum Harrison Nelson Spencer 
Calder Heflin New Stanley 
Cameron Hitcheock Nicholson Sterling 


Capper Jones, N. Mex. Norris 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Oddie 
Curtis Keyes Overman 


Sutherland 
Swahson 
rownsend 


Dial King Page ‘Trammell 
Dillingham Ladd Pepper Wadsworth 


du Pont La Follette Phipps 


Walsh, Mass, 
Elkins Lenroot Poindexter , 


Watson, Ga. 


Fernald McCormick Rawson Weller 
Fletcher McKinley Reed Williams 
France McLean Sheppard 


Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris] on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi | Mr. 
HARRISON ], 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They were ordered. The See- 


| retary will call the roll. 


The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota .|[Mr. Mce- 
CuMBER]. In his absence, I transfer my pair with him to the 
senior Senator from Ohio |Mr. PoMERENE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHIELDS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as before, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS: (when his name was called). Making the 
same apnouncement as to my pair and its transfer as heretofore, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“-vea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
former vote, I vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called), Has the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I have a pair with that Senator, and in 
his absence I am not at liberty to vote. If I were, I would 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGe] with the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWwoop] ; and ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EpGée] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the negative). 
I transfer my general pair with the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. WALSH] to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CuMMINS] 
and allow my vote to stand, 

Mr. DIAL. I make the same announcement with reference to 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr,. Harris], that he is absent on 
ofticial business, and ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NorBeck] and allow 
my vote to stand. 
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shall make a report within six calendar days. 


of no quorum, 


Mr. MOSES. No business has intervened since the last vote, 
which disclosed a quorum present in the Chamber. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I submit that the Chair 
has just sustained a point of order against a motion I made, 
and that, therefore, business has been transacted. I suggest 


the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gooding Myers Spencer 
Ball Harveld Nelson Stanley 
Borah Harrison New Sterling 
Broussard Heflin Norbeck Sutherland 
Bursum Hitchcock Norris Swanson 
Calder Jones, N. Mex, Oddie Townsend 
Cameron Jones, Wash, Overman Trammell 
Capper Kendrick Page Underwood 
Caraway Keyes Pepper Wadsworth 
Cummins King Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Ladd : Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Lenroot Rawson Warren 
Dillingham McCormick Reed Watson, Ga. 
du Pont McKinley Sheppard Weller 
Fernald McLean Shields Williams 
Fletcher McNary Shortridge 

Frelinghuysen Moses Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call, and a quorum is present. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, were the yeas and nays or- 
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I make a point 





The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 37, as follows: 
YEAS—21. 
Ashurst Kendrick Reed Trammell 
Broussard King Sheppard Walsh, Mass, 
Caraway La Follette Shields Watson, Ga. 
Dial Myers Simmons 
Harrison Norris Stanley 
Heflin Overman Swanson 
NAYS—37. 
Ball Frelinghuysen Moses Spencer 
Bursum Gooding Nelson Sterling 
Calder Harreld New Sutherland 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Oddie Townsend 
Capper Keyes Page Wadsworth 
Curtis Ladd Pepper Warren 
Dillingham McCormick Phipps Weller 
du Pont McKinley Poindexter 
Fernald McLean Rawson 
France McNary Smoot 
NOT VOTING—38 
Borah Gerry McCumber Shortridge 
Brandegee Glass McKellar Smith 
Colt Hale Newberry Stanfield 
Crow Harris Nicholson Underwood 
Culberson Hitchcock Norbeck Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Johnson Owen Watson, Ind. 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Williams 
Elkins Kellogg Pomerene Willis 
Ernst Lenroot Ransdell 
Fletcher Lodge Robinson 
So Mr. HArkison’s amendment to the motion to refer was 


rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. fnstead of referring the resolution to the 
Committee on Civil Service, I move that it be referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, with instructions 
that they report to the Senate within three calendar days, and 
on that I ask for a division. 

Mr. CURTIS. A point of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the point of order that this motion 
is not in order. It is not in order to move to substitute an- 
other committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order, for the reason among other things he has already 
stated. In this respect the Chair may have been wrong in his 
former ruling, though he did it as a matter of expedition. This 
motion now changes the original motion as it came before the 
Senate, which was to take from the table and refer to a par- 
ticular conrmittee, and that motion was in order. A division 
of that question simply gave an opportunity to the Senate to 
vote on each one of those questions separately. Now, the motion 
of the Senator changes that proposition entirely. 

Mr. HARRISON, The Chair holds, then, that we would have 
to vote down the motion to refer it to the Committee on Civil 
Service and then we could vote on the other motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That is the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. HARRISON. It may be that some of the Senators present 
thought that my amendment did not allow sufficient tinre for 
the Committee on Civil Service to consider the resolution, 
just three days. So I move to amend by providing that they 


dered on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They were not. 

Mr. HARRISON, I ask that the Secretary report the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reapinc CLerk. The Senator from Mississippi moves to 
amend the motion by adding the following words: 

And that the committee be instructed to report the same back to the 
Senate within six calendar days. 

Mr. STERLING. I make a point of order that any amend- 
ment is out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ruled that a similar 
motion before was in order, and no question was made of the 
ruling. The question is now on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was ¢alled). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] to thie 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. Not 
knowing how that Senator would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHIELDS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement with reference to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 








same announcement with reference to my pair and its transfer, 7 
I vote “nay.” ) 
Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer ; 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lopar]} to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE], and vote 
“ vea.” 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vete “ nay.” ; 
The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 36, as follows: 
YEAS—26. 
Ashurst lHieflin Reed Underwood s 
Borah Hitchcock Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex, Shields Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Kendrick Simmons Watson, Ga. 
Dial Ladd Stanley Williams t 
Fletcher Myers Swanson t 
Harrison Norris ‘Trammell ‘ 
NAYS—36. I 
Ball Frelinghuysen Nelson Shortridge ( 
Bursum Gooding New Spencer j 
Calder Harreld Norbeck Sterling q 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Oddie Sutherland . 
Capper Keyes Page Townsend a 
Cummins Lenroot Pepper Wadsworth i 
Curtis McCormick Phipps Warren b 
Fernald McKinley Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
France Moses Rawson Weller 
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NOT VOTING—%4, 


Brandegee Gerry McCumber Pomerene 
Colt Glass McKellar Ransdell 
Crow Hale McLean Robinson 
Culberson Harris McNary Smith 
Dillingham Johnson Newberry Smoot 

in Pont Kellogg Nicholson Stanfield 
Edge ping, Overman Willis 
Elkins La Follette Owen 

Ernst Lodge Pittman; 


Sy» Mr. HARRISON’s amendment to the motion to refer was 
rejected. 
ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the resolution now goes to the calendar, and the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 

‘The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9103) for the appointment of addi- 
tional district judges for certain courts of the United States, to 
provide for annual conferences of certain judges of United 
States courts, to authorize the designation, assignment, and ap- 
pointment of judges outside their districts, and for other pur- 
SeS, 

\Mlr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask that the pending ques- 
tion be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question will be 
stated, 

The READING CLERK. The pending question is the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to 
the amendment of the committee, in line 22, page 10, to insert 
before the word “and” the words “ for the southern district of 
Florida, one.” 

Mr. NELSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NELSON. For what purpose does the Senator ask me 
to vield? I have no objection to yielding if the Senator merely 
desires to introduce a bill or other paper. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to speak about one matter connected 
with the pending bill. It will require only a moment. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection to yielding if the Senator 
desires to introduce some paper. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am informed that while I was absent from 
the Chamber this morning the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING], aS a matter of courtesy to the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], offered an amendment to the pending 
bill to restore to the bill a provision for a judge for the middle 
(district of Tennessee. The House bill provided for this judge, 
and it is the House bill that was reported with amendments and 
is tow being considered. The provision for a judge in the middle 
Tennessee is immaterial, in the sense that it would be consid- 
ered by a conference committee, and therefore there is no amend- 
ment necessary in order that it may be finally considered. 

Tennessee has two Senators in this body and, if I may be al- 
lowed to say so, they are both able to take care of the affairs 
of Tennessee and to provide all necessary judges, and they 
have introdueed and had a bill of that kind passed on two 
occasions, 

| have understood that the junior Senator from Kentucky 
moved to strike this provision from the House bill in the com- 
uittee in its last meeting when I was absent on account of ill- 
ness, and it was so Stricken. It is not necessary that it be con- 
sidered or that any amendment be offered to the bill. What 
has come over the spirit of the dreams of the junior Senator 
from Kentucky, what influences have changed his mind, I am 
not here to state and will not in his absence state any opinion 
I may have. But I do wish the Senate to know that the two 
Senators from Tennessee are amply able to take care of proper 
Provisions for the judiciary of their own State. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NELSON, I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I simply desire to say that I do not doubt 
the ability of the two Senators from Tennessee to look after 
the judicial requirements of that State, but I think the senior 
Senator from Tennessee knows that I presented the amend- 
Ment suggested to the bill, providing for a judge for the middle 
district of Tennessee, at the special instance and request of the 
Jtnior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], and on his behalf 
and out of courtesy to him. The amendment was not offered as 
ai amendment, but I think the Recorp will show that I sub- 
mitted it aS’ an amendment intended to be proposed at the 
proper time, I did not know the amendment had been offered. 
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Mr. SHIELDS. I want it distinctly understood that I was 
not resenting any action of the Senator from South Dakota, and 
I thought I had stated that much. If not, I now state that his 
action in the matter was mere courtesy to the junior Senator 
from Kentucky and was in no sense an interference with the 
prerogatives and duties of the Senators from Tennessee. 

The provision is in the bill and is one that ought to have 
stayed in it. Tennessee has one of the ablest district judges in 
the United States. The Chief Justice went out of his way to 
say, when he was before the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House, that Edwin T. Sanford, of Tennessee, was one of the 
ablest district judges of the United States and was overworked, 
and in that I agree with him. He is a fine judge, he is an in- 
dustrious judge, and in the two districts for which he holds 
court, one of them not having a judge provided by law, he does 
twice as much business as some of the judges in districts for 
which assistance is provided, and five times as much as some 
of those judges. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I propose to take the time of 
the Senate but for a few moments in discussing the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] proposing to ap- 
point an additional judge for the southern district of Florida. 
The Senator from Florida on yesterday in his remarks, after 
adding between 200 and 300 cases to those listed in the report of 
the Attorney General as pending and undisposed of in the south- 
ern district of Florida, kept continually comparing that judicial 
district with other judicial districts of the country. The fact 
of the matter is, however, that Florida, with a population of not 
more than 1,000,000, has two districts, and as a result of 
the manner in which the State was divided into those districts 
in 1894 the district court in the northern district of Florida has 
very little business to transact. Let me read the figures as to 
the number of cases which were pending there undisposed of 
on June 30, 1921: 
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That is the number of cases pending in that district on the 
date indicated. 

As a matter of fact, the judge of that district does not spend, 
and it is not necessary for him to spend, to exceed two months 
in the year in his district. He spends most of his time. and he 
has done so for the last two years, holding court in the State 
of New York. 

The situation in Florida is peculiar in one respect, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Some years ago, in 1890, a man by the name of Charles 
Swayne, from either Delaware or Maryland—there was some 
question raised in the impeachment case whether he was from 
one State or the other—was appointed district judge for the 
northern district of Florida. For some reason, Judge Swayne 
became very unpopular; and from what transpired in the im- 
peachment proceedings I have reason to believe that there was 
some ground for his unpopularity. Four years after he had been 
appointed judge, largely, I presume, because of his unpopularity, 
most of the territory in the northern district—Swayne's dis- 
trict—was transferred to the southern district; so that out 
of 61 or 62 counties in the State of Florida, 41 counties were 
transferred to the southern district of Florida, including nearly 
all of the long peninsula, as Senators will see if they will ex- 
amine the map hanging on the wall of the Chamber, from the 
Georgia line clear down to the coast, embracing all the towns of 
any consequence except Pensacola on the west; Tallahassee, the 
capital of the State; and a small town of about 3,000, Apa- 
lachicola. All the other towns of any consequence in a wide 
range of territory were transferred to the southern judicial 
district. From the best information I could obtain at the time, 
the transfer was made because of hostility to Judge Swayne. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota at that point, I desire to state that other 
important points in the northern district of Florida are Mari- 
anna, where there is one term of court held, Madison, Live Oak, 
Lake City, and Gainesville. Gainesville is far over toward 
the eastern part of the State. The distance from Gainesville 
to Pensacola must be 350 miles at least, Pensacola being at the 
extreme western end of the northern district, while Gainesville 
is at the eastern end of the district. A term of court is also 
held at Gainesville. 

Mr. NELSON, As I have stated, two-thirds of the territory 
of Florida was put into the southern district in 1894, four 
years after Judge Swayne had been appointed. The hostility 
against him continued, and the delegation from Florida were 
constantly pressing for his impeachment, They finally suc- 
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ceeded in inducing the House of Representatives to prefer 
articles of impeachment against him in 1904. Judge Swayne 
was tried here. There was a large vote against him; my recol- 
lection is that on one or more of the artides of impeachment 
I voted for his conviction; but there was an insufficiency of 
votes to constitute the two-thirds vote which was necessary to 
convict him, 

Mr. President, it seems to me if Florida would utilize the 
services of the judge in the northern district, who has little or 
no work to do, for the work in the southern district, the business 
could be properly transacted. Adding the number of cases in 
the two districts together, leaving out draft and bankruptcy 
eases, there would not be over 1,500 cases for the two judges. 

As I have said, the judge of the northern district spends very 
little time in that district; most of his time being spent in 
holding court in the State of New York. It may be that ‘the 
judge in the southern district has a great deal of work, but where 
there are two districts in a State and one judge has tittle or no 
work to do, why can his services not be utilized in the district 
where there is more work instead of his going outside into other 
States? If I have the list correcthy, it appears that nearly all 
of the larger towns in Florida are in the southern district, in- 
cluding Jacksonville, with a population of 91,000; Key West, 
with a population of over 19,000; Miami, with a pepulation 
of 29,000; Tampa and West Tampa, with a population of 
59,000; Palm Beach, with a population of 8,650; St. Augustine, 
with a population of 14,237; Orlando, with a population of 
9,282; and Lakeland, with a population of 7,062. All of those 
towns are in the southern district, which, as I have said, was 
carved out of Judge Swayne’s district. 

As I said a moment ago, the number of towns in what is left 
of the northern district, comprising the Panhandle, are Apa- 
lachicola, with a population of 3,066; Tallahassee, with a popu- 
lation of 5,637; and Pensacola, with a population of 31,000. 
There are some other smaller towns, but they are not of great 
consequence. 

I have examined the railroad map of Florida and find that 
the railroad facilities in that State are good. There is a road 
which runs from Pensacola eastward threugh Tallahassee, con- 
necting with the great lines running down the east and west 
coasts. A judge residing in any part of the State will experi- 
ence no difficulty in reaching any other part where a term of 
court is to be held. There is even a railroad ruming to Key 
West, which is situated away down in the Gulf. There is also 
a railroad running down the western ceast of Florida nearly 
the whole length of the State, and there are two lines, I be- 
lieve, on the east coast. There are also lines runnimg across 
from one of these railroads to the other. Thus the State has 
good railroad facilities. 

Mr. President, to do exact justice im the case of Florida, 
either one of two things should be dene: Hither some of the 
territory now in the ‘seuthern district should be placed in the 
northern district, where it really belongs, thus equalizing the 
districts and making it entirely possible for the two judges to 
conduct the business of the Federal courts in those districts; or, 
as has been done in Massachusetts and Minnesota, the State 
could be made -one district and the services of the two judges 
could be utilized all over the State irrespective of district lines. 

Massachusetts, with a population of over 3,000,000, has at 
present only one district judge, the entire State comprising one 
district. This bill proposes to add two additional judges to 
the Massachusetts district, and when the business and the 
population of that district are compared with others, that dees 
not seem to me to be unreasonable. 

The Senator from Florida yesterday made considerable ado 
about the distances by water around the coast of Florida from 
one place to another. Mr. President, as I have indicated excel- 
lent lines of railroad run there, and it is very easy by means 
of those railroads for a judge to travel from place to place 
where terms of court are to be held; he need experience no ‘trou- 
ble in that respect whatever. 

I imagine that one of the reasons back of the suggestion 
that an additional judge be provided for the southern district 
of Florida is that the judge in the northern district is not very 
well liked and that, therefore, the people of the State desire 
to secure an additional judge for the southern district. 

The Senator from Florida stated that the creation of an addi- 
tional judge for the seuthern district of Florida would not in- 
volve much expense. Mr. President, the creation of new judges 
does involve considerable expense, for every time a new judge 
is appointed there is created a life office. The judge not only 
receives his full salary while he is in office but he continues to 
draw that salary for life. It seems to me in the interest of 
‘economy—and we all talk economy, but fail oftentimes to-en- 
force it—that no additional judge should be appointed for the 
Southern district of Florida, but that one of two things, as I 
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have indicated, should be done: Either equalize the districts 
from the standpoint of territory—and that can easily be done, 
as Senators may see if they will examine ‘the mir-—or else ip 
as has been done in Massachusetts and Minnesota, make the 
entire State ome district, amd then the judges may be sent any- 
where within the State to hold court. 

Florida is not such a very large State. It is large compared 
with some of the Atlantic States and the New England States, 
but in comparison with our Western States it is not large. ]t 
contains 58,000 square miles. Minnesota has 83,000 square 
miles, and the distances from southern to northern or northeast. 
ern Minnesota, on Lake Superior, are fully as great as the dis. 
tances in Florida. So it seems ‘to me that it is utterly unfair 
and unreasonable, under the circumstances, to ask for another 
judge for the southern district of Florida. The people thep- 
selves can correct and remedy the matter at their mext legisla. 
ture. They can set back to the northern district some of the 
territory that belongs to the morthern district, equalize it, 
divide up the territory, and divide up the business so that each 
judge will get his fair share of the business. As it is now they 
have one judge in the southern district with a large amount of 
business on hand, and they have one judge in the northern dis. 
trict with little or no business. The total number of civil cases 
in his district was only 4. The total number of criminal cases— 
I read from the last report of the Attorney General— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him, the Senator suggests that the legislature 
ean eorrect that situation. I submit that the legislature can 
not redistrict the State. Only Congress can take action of that 
sort. 

Mr. NELSON. It can be done by an act of Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That would not meet the situation. 

Mr. NELSON. A bill can be imtroduced in Oengress, and 
there is no trouble in passing such a bill, dividing wp the terri- 
tory equitably. The representatives of Florida brought about 
this condition themselves by securing legislation detaching most 
of the important part of the northern district from that district 
and assigning it to the southern district, and leaving the judge 
with only that litthe panhandle that runs west to Pensacola. 
All the rest of the State, all the business end of the State, all 
the populous end of the State is ‘in the southern district. The 
northern district has next to no business. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICHDR. Does the Senator from Minne 
sota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainby. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the Senator, he is discussing 
now the two districts in Florida, and is accounting for the fact 
that in one district there is a vast amount of business and in 
the other but little. Why does not ‘Congress amend ‘the act 
that either the senior judge could call upon the other judge, or 
there could be a redistricting of the State with reference to 
population and litigation ? 

Mr. NELSON. This judge now can be called into the south- 
ern district, but they do not want him there, I presume. The 
judge in the northern district spends most of his ‘time holding 
court in New York City, and there are one or two other cases 
of that kind in the country. When they come up here I will 
refer to them. Here is one district with little or no business, 
the northern district of Florida. They have a judge there. In- 
stead of utilizing him in the sowthern district of Florida, as 
they might and ought to do, he goes off to New York and holds 
court up there during the whole summer, and hag little or no 
business, 

My position is this—and T say it in all fairness: The terti- 
tory and population of these two districts should ‘be equalized 
and put in such a condition that there is a fair proportion of 
population and business and ‘territory in each district. If that 
is done, the two judges that are there now can easily do all 
the business in Florida. The same fesult can be reached 12 
another way, by doing as they do in Massachusetts and as we 
do in Minnesota, and having the State ‘all one district. ‘That 
can be done. If the State were made all one district, the judges 
could go all over the State and change with one another. ; 

Mr. KING. The Senator, if he is making a plea now for les! 
lation of either character, I think, speaks wisely. 

Mr. NELSON. I say, either one of those things can be done. 
I do not feel like initiating legislation of that kimd for Florida. 
I am simply suggesting it. The legislation to remedy this evil 
ought to: come from the Senators from Miorida. Instead of that, 
they come ‘up now and ask for an extra judge fer the soutiicra 
district, and do net propose to do anything about the other 
matter. . 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the ‘Senator concludes, if 
he has not already discussed the matter, I hope he will call 
attention to some of these other States—for instance, Massaclv- 













cotta. where two judges are allowed—and demonstrate, as I 
think the Senater can, that there is no necessity for two addi- 
tional judges in Massachusetts. 

\ir. NELSON. I will refer to them when they come up; but 
Massachusetts has a lot of business. It has 3,000,000 people—— 
" \ir. WALSH of Massachusetts. Four million. 

Mr. NELSON. And there is a great commercial center there ; 
and Massachusetts has only one Federal judge. Just think of 
that! Massachusetts to-day has only one Federal judge, and 
Florida, with not quite a million people, has two, and now the 
Senators from that State want a third, and they are finding 
fault because Massachusetts wants three. 

\Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that we are not finding fault with Massachusetts, but this 
i. the situation: If we had an additional judge in the southern 
jistrict of Florida we would still need all the time that Judge 
Shoppard, of the northern district, could spare from his court 
ty) assist the two in the southern district of Florida. Nobody 
dislikes Judge Sheppard. Everybody loves him, and he is a 
splendid judge; but he has his own court to attend to, and his 
district stretches over an area of 400 miles one way. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not know what the reason is. I only 
know that he spends most of his time holding court in New 
York City, more than he does in the northern district of Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER, He does both: but in summer he is obliged 
ro cole to New York for some reason or other, and he spends 
most of his time there, and he is helping out with the work 
ill the time. He is not loafing. 

Mr. NELSON. I shall not take up the time of the Senate in 
needless discussion, I have aimed to state the facts as I know 
them. 

[udge Swayne, when he went down there, turned out to be a 
most unpopular judge. After he had been there about four 
veurs, or something like that, they cut up his district into 
pieces, as it is now. They followed that up by impeachment 
proceedings and a trial, and he was finally acquitted. I have 
nothing to Say about that matter. I think there was some good 
ground for complaint against Judge Swayne; but I ask Senators 
to look at the map and see what resulted from cutting up his 





territory as they did and putting everything in the southern 
district of Florida. Look at the State of Georgia, and you will 
see that practically all the territory south of the southern line 


of Georgia down to the Gulf is in the southern district, while 
mnhandle that extends westward, which I understand is 

» poorest part of the State, the least densely inhabited, with 

east towns, is put into one district, and the facts show 
that there is little, if any, business there. The total number 
of all kinds of cases in the district, outside of draft cases 
and bankruptey eases, is 208. They had only one draft case 
in that district. They had 192 bankruptcy cases. 

[can say nothing more. I have no feeling about this matter, 
Mr. President, I have simply aimed in this case, as I have in 
the others, to work in the interest of economy and the welfare 
i the United States. 

The Senator from Florida took occasion to compare Florida 
with Minnesota. I want to say to him that Minnesota to-day 


las 2,500,000 people. It contains 83,000 square miles. From the 
southwest part of the State to the northeast part, on Lake 
Superior, is a distance of probably seven or eight hundred miles. 
It has two large cities, the great commercial and jobbing center 
of tlar northwestern territory, with a population in the two 
Cities—and they have grown together so that it is difficult to 
tell one from the other—of over 600,000. It is not only a great 


wholesale and jobbing place for all that northwestern country, 
but it is a great railroad center. Outside of Chicago, I think 
ir is the greatest railroad center in the Northwest anywhere. 
lu addition to that it is by all odds and by great lengths ahead 
f every other city as a milling center. The quantity of wheat 
stoumd there and the volume of flour manufactured there is 
elormous. They grind from 25,000 to 50,000 barrels a day, 
ind even more, 

ieh, in the northeastern part of our State, in the territory 
itiguous to or back of Duluth, we have the greatest iron 
(ttnes in America. We produce from those iron mines I think 
mewhere around 70 per cent of all the iron ore mined in the 
Uuired States. In one of the ranges—I believe the Cayuna 
inse—there is considerable manganese ore. Our mines are 
he ir in this respect: We have not only the common deep 
nthes. where they bore in the ground and hoist the water and 


l ‘lie ore up to the surface, but we have large mines there on the 
: Mesaba Range, where they plow and scrape off the ground on 
the surface, serape it down to the iron ore, lay railroad tracks 
r Ou top of the ore, blast the ore on both sides, and load it onto 
the cars with steam shovels like they load gravel out of a gravel 
f Dt onto a freight car. The business of Duluth is enormous. 
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That is the point from which all the iron ore is shipped and 
nearly all the coal that Minnesota uses. The shipping is im- 
mense. Minnesota is unfortunate in one way. While we have 
such an abundance of iron we have no coal, and the result is 
that our iron ore is shipped from Duluth, Two Harbors, Su- 
perior, and other points at the head of the lake, down to the 
ports on Lake Erie, and our supply of coal is brought up in 
vessels. All this traffic makes a good deal of business for our 
courts. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHrIetps] yesterday, in one 
of his questions, showed that he was astonished at the number 
of civil cases there were in Minnesota. If he knew the volume 
of business that was handled in the Twin Cities, as we call 
them, and at Duluth, in the iron mines and in the mills, he 
would not be astonished at that amount of litigation. 

Mr. President, before I sit down I intend to refer to some 
remarks of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHietps]. If I 
understood him correctly, he held this bill to be unconstitutional 
because it provided for the transfer of judges, not only within a 
circuit but from one circuit to another. I think he went so 
far as to say it was unconstitutional and irregular. I do not 
intend to quote the statutes now, but if he will refer to the 
statutes he will find that there are in them to-day provisions 
for the transfer of judges from one district to another district 
in the same circuit, and that the transfer is to be made upon 
the certificate of the clerk of the court under the existing 
statutes. 

He will also find in the existing statutes two provisions for 
transfer of judges from a district court in one circuit to an- 
other circuit. It is nothing new; it is in the statute now. Let 
me read the last part of section 13 of the Judicial Code: 


Whenever it shall be certified by any such circuit judge or, in his 
absence, by the circuit justice of the circuit in which the district lies, 
that for any sufficient reasor it is impracticable to designate and ap- 
point a judge of another district within the circuit to perform the 
duties of such disabled judge, the Chief Justice a if in his judgment 
the public interests so require, designate and appoint the judge of any 
district in another circuit to hold said court and to discharge all the 
judicial duties of the judge so disabled. 


I cite this because it shows that this provision is not new. 
Under certain conditions district judges can be transferred 
from one circuit to another. 

Section 14 of the Judicial Code provides: 

When, from the accumulation or urgeny of business in any district 
court, the public interests require the designation and appointment 
hereinafter provided, and the fact is made to appear, by the certificate 
of the clerk— 

And so forth. 

I call attention to that to show that in the existing provision 
of law the transfer of a judge from one district to another in 
the same circuit is made upon the certificate of the clerk. 

We do not adopt any new theory, but we adopt a more sys 
tematic plan of carrying out what is alréady in the statutes. 
The provisions which we have incorporated in the bill were pre- 
pared by Judge Dennison, one of the ablest and best circuit 
judges. There were provisions in the bill as it came to us 
from the House and there were provisions in the “18 judge” 
bill, what some called “roving” judges, introduced at the 
instance of the Department of Justice, in reference to this 
matter, but we adopted this language, and see how plain it is, 
Instead of leaving it to the certificate of the clerk of the court, 
we leave it to the judge. The bill provides that section 13 of the 
Judicial Code shall be amended so as to read: 

Sec. 13. (1) A district judge for a district may be designated to act 
in another district of the same circuit (including territory attached 
thereto) — ’ 

(a) In the place of a district judge who is physically or mentally 
unable for the time being to perform his duties or who is or who is to 
be necessarily absent from his district ; 

(b) In aid of a district judge who on account of the accumulation 
and urgency of business is unable to perform speedily all the work of 
his district ; . 

(c) In aid of a district judge when the public interests so require 

Listen to this: 


(2) Such designation shall be made by the senior circuit judge 
whenever he is satisfied that condition (a), (b), or (c) exists and that 
the designation can be carried out without such prejudice to the regular 
work of the designated judge as to make it inadvisable. 

How much superior that is to this provision in the Judicial 
Code. I read it again: 

When, from the accumulation or urgency of business in any district 
court, the public interests require the designation and appointment 
hereinafter provided, and the fact is made to appear, by the certificate 
of the clerk— 


It is left to the clerk of the court in the law as it is. 


Under the seal of the court, to any circuit judge of the circuit in 
which the district lies, or, in the absence of all the circuit judges, 
io the cireuit justice of the circuit in which the district lies, such 
circuit judge or justice may designate and appoint the judge of any 
ether district in the same circuit to have and exercise within the 
district first named the same powers that are vested in the judge 
thereof. 
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We do not change the principle of transfer. We only put it 
in a plainer and more workable manner than it is in the existing 
statute. There is no innovation. If this bill is unconstitutidnal, 
as the Senator contends, we have had unconstitutional provi- 
sions in our statutes ever since the Judicial Code was adopted, 
and even before that, because some of these provisions are taken 
out of the Revised Statutes. ; 

Section 16 of the pending bill refers to the transfer of judges 
from one district to another in the same circuit. It provides: 

The designation provided for by sections 13, 14, and 15— 

That is, by the senior circuit judge or the circuit justice— 
shall be in writing, signed by the judge or justice designating, and 
shall specify the district aided, the judge designated, and the period of 
” (2) It shall be filed in the clerk’s office and entered in the minutes 
of the distriet court of the aided district— 

And so forth. ; 

I want to eall attention to the simple and plain way in which 
we have provided for the transfer of a judge from one circuit to 
another, as compared with the existing statute. The pending 
bill provides: 

See. 15. (a) A district judge of a district (called herein the home 
district) may be designated to act in any district of another circuit or 
its attached territory (called herein the aided district) in place of or 
in aid of a judge thereof, in case— 

(a) The senior circuit Judge of the aided district shall certify to the 
Chief Justice of the United States that the public interests require the 
designation of an additional judge or judges im such district and that 
it is impracticable to supply the need from among the judges of his 

TD) Tp circuit judge of the circuit of the home district shall 
certify to the Chief Justice of the United States— 

And so ferth. 

In other words, the circuit judge of the home circuit of the 
judge who is to be transferred and loaned to another cireuit 
has to certify that he can be spared, and then the judge of the 
other circuit has to certify that he is needed, and when the two 
judges so certify to the Chief Justice of the United States, he 
makes the transfer. Is not that more logical and more reason- 
able than the provision contained in this law I have quoted, 
which provides: 

Whenever it shall be certified by any such circuit judge or, in his 
absence, by the circuit justice of the circuit in which the district lies, 
that pet any sufficient reason it is impracticable to designate and appoint 
a judge— 

And. se forth. 

In this bill we not only provide that the circuit judge of the 
circuit that is loaning the judge must certify that he can be 
spared, but that the circuit judge of the circuit in which it is 
desired to secure his services must certify that he is needed. 
In any case, it is left in the hands of the Chief Justice. 

So in principle there is nothing novel in this. If the Senator 
maintained that a district judge having been appointed to a 
given district is an immovable fixture, and we have no constitu- 
tional right to move him from his own district, we would have 
no right to move him to a district in the same circuit. If you 
can move a district judge from his district to another district 
in the same circuit, what constitutional impediment is there to 
having that same district judge moved to another district in 
another circuit? In other words, if I may use a rather yulgar 
phrase, if you can move him from his roost at all, there is no 
reason why you can not move him from a district in one circuit 
to a district in another, if you can move him from one district 
to another in the same circuit. 

I do not want my friend from Florida [M¢. FiercHer] to 
think we are discriminating against him. ‘There was another 
case brought before our committee somewhat similar to the 
Florida case. An amendment was offered, and we rejected it on 
the same principle on which I am opposed to the Florida amend- 
ment. I refer to the eastern district of Washington. An amend- 
ment no doubt will be offered covering that. What are the 
facts? The eastern district of Washington has not any more 
business than the northern district of Florida, if as much. Let 
me call attention to the amount of business in that district. The 
total number of cases, outside of bankruptcy and draft cases, 
was 104, That is less than the number in the district in Florida. 
Judge Rudkin, of that district, spends most of his time holding 
court in the northern and in the southern districts of California, 
and has spent very little time in his own district. 

I make these statements because I want the Senator from 
Florida to understand that I did not discriminate against him. 
I took the same view of the Washington case that I did of the 
lorida case. The western district of Washington has two 
judges to-day. One of the judges in the western district spent 
part of his time in the southern district of California, and the 
other judge of that district spent a large portion of his time 
holding court in the city of New York. 

I shall not weary the Senate further. We preach economy on 
the stump and here in the Senate, but when it comes to applying 


— 


it as a practical matter I'am sorry to say that we fail. | have 

always felt and I feel to-day that while I ewe a duty to My €on- 

een I owe a higher duty to the Government of the Uniteq 
es. 

It is my duty here at all times to stand for the welfare and 
protect the interests of the Federal Government. The Federg| 
Government has many of what I might call quasi enemies 
They think everything is fair to get from the Government. 
“Go to the Gevernment and get anything you will and jt jc 
all right. Grab with all your might in any direction. Uncle 
Sam has shoulders enough and pockets enough to bear it.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne. 
sofa yield to the Senator from Florida? ” 

Mr. NELSON. Ocertainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On that particular point I am quite con. 
vineed myself, and I believe I submitted an argument yester. 
day which would prove, that it would be more economical for 
the Government to place an additional judge in the southern 
district of Florida than it would be to keep sending help from 
the outside, even from the northern district. 

But with reference to the case of Washington I call the Sena. 
tor’s attention to the fact that the table shows the total nun- 
ber of cases pending in the eastern district of Washington was 
104 as against 1,386 pending in the southern district of Florida, 
and in the western district of Washington the total number 
of cases pending was 713 as against 1,336 in the southern dis. 
trict of Florida, and in the western district of Washington they 
already have two judges. 

Mr. NELSON. I am aware of the fact, and it may seem un- 
gracious to oppose Senators when they want additional judges, 
We are all creatures of circumstance, and we all have our 
friends and we all have our candidates for judges in one form 
or another. It may seem rather ungracious, but I refer to this 
case of the State of Washington more for the purpose at pres- 
ent of pointing out to the Senator from Florida that I was 
not actuated by any discriminatory feeling against their State. 
I took the same stand in reference to that matter that | did 
in the case of Florida, and I shall take it in every. case if simi- 
lar cases are brought here. I feel that my first duty is to pro- 
tect the Federal Government, and next to that is the duty to 
do what is for the best interests of justice, economy, and goo! 
government. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am sure that no ene would 
question the sincerity at all times of the Senator from Minne- 
sota and no one would for a moment think of him being actuated 
by any discriminatory motives. 

It is the policy of the bill, as brought before the Senate by 
the committee, to afford relief to districts in whieh relief is 
needed. The committee has not recommended a policy of con- 
solidation of districts nor of the discontinuance of a particular 
district in a State, but has adopted a policy of considering the 
districts respectively. On yesterday my colleague very force- 
fully brought to the attention of the Senate in argument and by 
statistics the fact that the southern district of Florida is one 
of the most congested in its business and is needing relief as 
greatly as any district in the United States. Based upon tlie 
case of merit, upen the conditions which demand relief, we are 
asking the Senate to allow an additional judge for the souther) 
district of Florida. The merits of the question have previously 
been considered by the Senate. On two oecasions the Senate his 
previously passed a measure providing for an additional judge 
for this district in Florida. The merits have also been passed 
upon by the House, the House Committee on the Judiciary hav- 
ing recommended an additional judge, and in the bill of which 
this is an amendment the House wrote a provision fer an a(di- 
tional judge in the southern district of Florida. ’ 

Take the question of the two districts in the State. It is 
true that there is a much larger volume of business in the south- 
ern than in the northern district. It is true that there is more 
territory in the southern than in the northern district. But (his 
condition exists in almost every State of the Union in the United 
States district courts. An analysis of the situation will dis 
close that in many States where an increase in. the judiciary 8 
being authorized there are districts which are not congested, 
and in a number of instances districts which will have but lit- 
tle, if any, more business than the northern district of Florida. 
Take the court which has no more business than the court cat 
dispatch, necessarily if we look at the deeket of pending cases 
we can not determine the amount and the volume of business 12 
that district, because it is not allowed to accumulate and to cob- 
gest the dockets. On the other hand, in the congested districts, 
necessarily the business accumulates and piles up on account ol 
the judge not being able to dispatch the business promptly. 

The northern district of Florida covers in a very large meas 
ure the older part of the State. That is one of the best sectioPs 
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- State, and there are many prosperous towns in that part 
of Florida whieh were not mentioned by the distinguished Sen- 
’ 1 Minnesota [Mr, Netson] in going over the list of 
nd towns in the northern district. 
[ have not taken the time to compile the statistics, but I am 
nt that within that distriet there is a pepulation of not 
an 350,000. I know that the district embraces within its 
s all of one congressional district and a considerable part 
r congressional district in the State of Florida. It is 
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at the judge may have the time to work in another dis- 
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t 
trict, but, on the contrary, it is untrue that the judge of the 


northern district and the judge of the southern district of 
Florida would be able to attend to all of the business in the 
t ) districts, 

two d 


In the Minnesota cases referred to it is true that in the two 
districts they have probably 200 more cases than they have in 
two districts in Florida, but it is proposed on that account 

t an additional judge be. given to Minnesota. In that case 
e would have an additional judge for Minnesota and the 
three judges in that State would find a docket of only about 
a) more eases for consideration than the three judges would 
find in the two districts of Florida if we were allowed an ad- 
ditional judge for the southern part of that State. 

The congestion in the southern district of my State is de- 
plorable. Lt is absolutely impossiblé for one judge to dispatch 
the business coming before his court under the present condi- 
tions. There is not a judge in the United States who could do 

We have a very able and capable judge in that district, a 
man who is interested in his work, who is endeavoring to dis- 
patch business, but it is humanly impossible for him to dis- 
patch the work which is incumbent upon him in that large dis- 
trict. 

Geographically speaking, it would be very inconvenient for 
the State of Florida to be consolidated into one district and 
have the headquarters of the court in one particular city. It 
is true that we have splendid railroad facilities and good train 
service, of which we are proud, but on account of the peculiar 
veographical eondition and situation of the State we can not 
reach the northwestern part of the State from southern points 

ithout making an “elbow” to get into that part of the State. 
If one would go from any of the more northern or western 
section cities down into the interior or southern part of the 
Stute, it means a trip from Pensacola to Jacksonville and back 
down the other angle of the elbow to wherever he wishes to go. 
It would be very impractical to have the districts consoli- 
dated. The most practical and logical thing to do is to have 
two districts in the State. If we consolidate the business of 
the two districts there will be more business than can possibly 
be dispatched, and dispatched as it should be, by two judges. 

We have presented the case of the southern district of Florida, 
und, aS I have before stated, the committee has adopted a policy 
of considering each district upon its own merits in other States. 
In this district, when the statistics were made which were pre- 
sented to the committee, there were pending 1,336 cases, and we 

ive only one judge. The bill provides for one new judge in 
the eastern district of New York and two for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, where they already have three judges, mak- 
ing a total of six, with nothing like the number of cases pending 
proportionately in those courts, according to the number of 
judges, that we have pending in the southern district of Florida. 
in the eastern district of Pennsylvania one additional judge is 
provided, although that district now has two judges, with a 
total of 2,788 cases pending, which is nothing like a propor- 
tiouate number of cases, according to the number of judges, 
that are pending in the southern district of Florida. 

In the western district of Pennsylvania, with a total of 2,449 
‘ases pending, with two judges at present, it is proposed to au- 
thorize one additional judge. In that instance, if we divide the 
hiluber of cases by two judges it will be found that there are 
only 1224 eases pending before each judge. In the southern 
“istrict of Florida there were 1,336 cases pending at the time 
tie statistics found in the committee’s report were prepared, 
‘ud on account of the rapid increase of business to-day there 
ire over 1,600 cases; yet an additional judge is authorized in 
the western district of Pennsylvania, with an average of only 
=4 cases to each judge, but an additional judge, in the opinion 
0! the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson], should be denied 
*torida, With 1,336 cases pending in the southern district of 
(hal State, 

In the northern district of Texas we find there are two judges 
‘it present, with a total of 1,220 cases pending. The committee 
toposes to allow one additional judge to the northern district 
‘t Texas, which will give that district three judges, with 1,220 
“es pending—a smaller number of cases pending for three 
— + than we have in the southern district of Florida for one 
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In the eastern district of Michigan, with a total of only 754 
cases pending, having already one judge of course, there is to 
be authorized under the pending bill an additional judge. 

For the two districts of Ohio it is proposed to give one new 
judge. At present there are four judges in Ohio and there are 
1,411 cases pending there. There is an instance where, with 
four judges at present and with only 1,411 cases pending, 
comparison with 1,336 cases pending in the southern district of 
Florida, it is proposed to give an increase of one judge to be 
added to the four already sitting there at the present time. 

The northern district of Illinois has two judges at present, 
with 2,184 cases pending, and it is proposed to authorize one 
new judge there. Even with only two judges, according to the 
statistics, they have no more upen them in the way of liti- 
gation to dispose of for each judge than does the judge of the 
southern district of Florida; yet it is proposed to allow an 
additional judge in the northern district of Tlinois. 

Take the eastern district of Missouri. At present there is 
one judge; the total number of cases pending in that district 
is 622; yet it is proposed under the pending bill to authorize 
an additional judge for the eastern district of Missouri. 

Montana, with one judge and a total number of cases of 525, 
is to be given an additional judge by the pending bill. 

For California, with two judges in the district and only 
1,179 cases pending, it is proposed to provide an additional 
judge. 

Arizona, with only 310 cases pending, is to have an additional 
judge. 

Oklahoma, with 1,399 cases in the eastern district, is to have 
an additional judge. The Oklahoma case is one that might 
very reasonably be compared with the Florida case, because 
the number of cases pending in that court is approximately 
the same as in the southern district of Florida. 

I submit, Mr. President, that doubtless in a number of these 
instances an additional judge should be authorized, and that 
the public business requires that Congress provide for addi- 
tional assistance for the purpose of dispatching the court busi- 
ness of the country; but I can not quite conceive of the logic 
of some of our friends who oppose Florida having an additional 
judge for the southern district of the State when, upon the 
other hand, they are supporting each of these additional judge- 
ships as provided in the pending measure. 

All we ask for is that Florida be dealt with just the same as 
the other States and districts of the Union have been dealt with 
by the committee. We feel that Florida is justly entitled 
to an additional judgeship for the southern distriet of the 
State. We are actuated by absolutely sincere motives and 
only desire to have the public business of the State which is 
transacted by the Federal courts expeditiously carried on, as 
it should be. 

In our State we have a number of good Republicans, one of 
whom, no doubt, will be appointed to the judgeship should it 
be created. We have no hope of having a Democrat appointed 
to the judgeship there; but we do feel that the business of 
the court in the southern district of the State demands this 
relief and that Florida deserves this consideration at the 
hands of Congress. I very much hope, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the amendment offered by my colleague the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHER] will be agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have no hestiation in say- 
ing that the southern district of Florida, comsidered in and of 
itself, is entitled to an additional district judge; but I desire 
to suggest to the Senate some of the reasons which influenced 
the Judiciary Committee in the exclusion of that district, all 
of which reasons, at least, have not been stated by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELson]. 

The general purpose of the committee was to provide the 
United States, as a whole, with a sufficient judicial foree. In 
many instances the survey of the subject passed far beyond the 
immediate districts coneerned. As the Senator from Minne- 
sota has stated, the northern district of Florida has so little 
business of a judicial character that the judge of that district 
is able to employ half or more than half of all his time beyond 
the district, and latterly it has been employed beyond his cir- 
cuit. It is very clear to me that in considering the needs of 
the southern district of Florida we ought to take into account 
and give great weight to the fact that the judge of the north- 
ern district of Florida could give half or more than half of his 
time to the work of the southern district of Florida, and I do 
not know of any reason why he should not be assigned to the 
southern district of Florida instead of being assigned to the 
southern district of New York. 

Moreover, I desire to call the attention of the Senate to an- 
other fact. If Senators will look at the map that hangs on the 
wall, it will be seen that the States of Alubama and Georgia 
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lie immediately north of and adjoining the State of Florida. 
The State of Alabama is already provided with three district 
judges, and I say frankly that I think it has more district 
judges than its necessities demand. The State of Georgia has 
two district judges, but this bill provides another judge for 
Georgia. If that provision remains in the bill, it will be seen 
that the group of States composed of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida will have eight district judges. I think eight district 
judges are ail that are required and, indeed, more than 
are required for the transaction of the judicial business of 
those three States. I have no doubt—at least, it was so with 
me, and I think it was so with some of the other members of 
the committee—that we took into account the judicial force of 
that group of States; and there is no reason in the world why 
the eight district judges should not combine their energies 
for the purpose of trying cases in those States. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. TI do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Referring to the argument the Senator is 
making as to the three States he has mentioned, and especially 
as to Florida, where he speaks of the northern district not hav- 
ing sufficient business to occupy the judge all the time—I have 
not examined it, and I do not know how it is in detail, but I 
will look at it—and therefore that he should aid in the southern 
district, where unquestionably great congestion exists, I ask the 
Senator, why was not that principle applied to the State of 
Ohio? It is conceded that the two judges in the southern dis- 
trict have their dockets clean and tried up, and that they are 
spending much of their time in holding court in other dis- 
tricts. Why give a new judge to the northern district of Ohio, 
instead of letting the two from the southern district relieve that 
congestion ? ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. TI do not think that is true of the southern 
district of Ohio in the degree or anything approaching the de- 
gree in which it is true of the northern district of Florida; and 
the docket of the southern district of Ohio, as I remember, is 
very much larger than the docket in the northern district of 
Florida. Let us see. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, we know as a fact that those 
two judges are holding court in other districts. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ido not know it personally. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator will remember that Judge 
Sater, of Columbus, of that district, stated before the committee 
that he held court in Pennsyivania and in Tennessee and in 
some other districts. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes: I do know that; and I think it is a 
very common thing; but I do not know that Judge Sater was 
absent from his own district for months at a time, although he 
may have been. I have no information on that subject; but I 
desire the Senate to know that in the southern district of Ohio 
on the 30th of June last there were 448 criminal cases pending 
and undisposed of, and that there were 309 civil cases pending 
and undisposed of. 

I mention these things, Mr. President, simply to show that 
the committee made an effort to provide sufticient judicial 
force in every part of the country; and with me, at least, the 
fact that the northern district of Florida had little business, 
and that there are to be six judges in Alabama and Georgia, 
influenced my action to some extent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, permit me to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to this situation, which evidently escaped the 
committee in considering this bill if they were looking at it from 
the standpoint the Senator now mentions. 

New York, for instance, has nine judges already. The com- 
mittee proposes to give that State three more. There are certain 
districts in New York where they certainly do not need any 
additional judges, and where they have no more business than 
in the northern district of Florida. Take Vermont and Connec- 
ticut, right around New York, and that whole region: In Ver- 
mont, for instance, the total number of cases is 185, and in 
Cennecticut the total number of cases is 386. There they have 
two judges, nine judges in New York, right in that immediate 
vicinity, and the same way in New Hampshire. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The committee took those facts into con- 
sideration. New York has a population of more than 9,000,000 
people, and the circuit is composed of New York, Connecticut, 
and Vermont. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They have 9 judges in New York alone, 
1 in Vermont, 1 in Connecticut, 1 in New Hampshire, and so 
forth; but I say that if the committee were reviewing the mat- 
ter from that standpoint they could have found in these cir- 
cuits, right adjacent to each other, less need for additional 
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judges than exists in the southern district of Flordia: and the 
Senator is altogether mistaken about the idea that the judge jp 
the northern district of Florida has practically nothing to do 
or that only a small portion of his time is taken up with his 
work, The figures show that there are pending in that court 
undisposed of, 209 cases, and in addition to that 192 bankruptey 
cases, 1 draft case, and 22 prohibition cases, making a total of 
424 cases pending now in the northern district of Florida. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is including the draft and the prohipj. 
tion and the bankruptcy cases. 

a FLETCHER. Yes; but there are 209 cases outside of 
that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. f& did net mean to be understood as Saying 
that there was no business in the northern district of Florida: 
but I said that the business of the northern district of Florida 
did not consume more than half the time of the judge of that 
district. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I notice that this report states the num- 
ber of cases that are pending that have not been tried in the 
various districts, and it seems that that moved the committee 
to make its various recommendations. Did they not take into 
consideration the number of cases that were tried in these 
various courts? Does not the Senator think that that is a better 
way to judge as to the need of a new judge, rather than to 
state how many cases are left over and not tried? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The committee undertook, as well as it 
could, to examine the report of the Attorney General showing 
the number of cases that had been disposed of in the various 
courts during the preceding year. 

Mr. HARRISON. It would seem to me that the fact that 
there were not many cases left over shows that one judge was 
doing his duty, and that those who had a lot of cases left over 
were not doing their duty. What I rose to ask the Senator, 
however, was this: He was speaking of that southern tier of 
States there—Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not speak of Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is why I am going to ask the Senator 
a question. I am wondering if there was any method in that 
madness or in that omission. Why was Mississippi omitted in 
the discussion of the Senator? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There was no movement upon the part of 
anyone representing Mississippi for additional judicial force, 
and I infer from the record made by the report of the Attorney 
General that those representing Mississippi, not only here but 
in the other House, felt that they could not conscientiously ask 
for another judge, in view of the comparatively little business 
done in the court in Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. That does not answer the question that I 
propounded to the Senator. I asked him why it was that he 
omitted to mention Mississippi in connection with his discus 
sion a few moments ago, when he said that there were so muny 
judges for Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not mention Mississippi because Ala- 
bama and Georgia lie immediately north of Florida and have 
an easy entrance into Florida through the means of communi- 
cation that are established, and the judges of Alabama and of 
Georgia, assuming that all their time would not be required 
at home—and as to that I assert nothing—can easily reacl 
Florida. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was not, then, because if the one judge 
who is assigned to Mississippi under the law had been added to 
the sum total of those in Georgia and Alabama and Florida tt 
would reduce the average that the Senator omitted the State of 
Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should be sorry to arrange a system that 
would require the single judge that Mississippi has to be 4s 
signed anywhere else. I think the judge in Mississippi bas @!! 
that a judge can comfortably do. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said that Mississippi ws 
omitted because apparently the Senators and the delegation 
the House made no move to bring that about. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I said that it was not considered be 
cause apparently there had been no representations from Miss!* 
sippi that the work there had accumulated so that an additional 
judge was necessary. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Mississippi could do 10 
more than to offer an amendment and to introduce a bill; and 
the Senator from Iowa, of course, is aware that there is pendins 
a bill to create a new judgeship for Mississippi, and that a" 
amendment was offered to this bill to that effect; and I think 
the Senator from Tennessee offered that amendment in the 
committee. 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator q 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I do not remember that the Senator from 
rennessee offered such an amendment, though he may have 
one so. 

, Mt HARRISON. It would have taken the usual course and 
been defeated had it been offered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know that. If the Senator means 
hat there was any diserimination on account of the locality 
ero which the amendment came, he is very much mistaken, 
hecause we have added in this bill, I think, everything con- 
sidered, quite as liberally to the South as we have to the North. 
 \1r. HARRISON. Yes; you have put in 3 judges for the 
South and 16 forthe North. That is the liberality that the 
Senator’s committee has shown. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And that is enough. 

‘Ir, HARRISON. That is enough under the present circum- 
stanees, | think: May'I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS, Certainly. 

\lr, HARRISON, Of course, the Senator is aware, because 
he has been on the committee for a long-time and he has voted 
ihree times, I think, for a bill which has passed the Senate for 
the creation of another judgeship in Mississippi 

Mr, CUMMINS. Never. 

HARRISON. The Senator may have done it when he’ did 
not know What he was voting for, but I will say'to the Senator 
that on three different occasions bills have passed the Senate for 
the creation of. a second judgeship for Mississippi. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What the Senator means is'that I did not 
raise my voice in protest against the bill when it was on its 
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Mr. HARRISON, The thing I am surprised at is that the 
Senator did not raise his voice in behalf of it. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I have never yoted for a bill of that char- 

and I have never voted for one for the middle district 
of Tennessee. I have been opposed mainly to these additions 
heretofore. 

HARRISON. Does not the Senator think this is an 
almost inexcusable course on the part of the committee when. it 
is realized that Mississippi has one judge for two courts and 

, expense of only $7,500 we could create one more judgeship 

Mississippi? Three bills creating judgeships have passed 
1 the Senate before, and this attitude of the committee seems 
tniust when you take into consideration the faet that in some 
of the adjoining States there are as many as three judges with 
little or no more business. Is there any excuse for omitting the 
crejtion of an additional judgeship for Mississippi under those 
circumstances? 

‘ir. CUMMINS. There was one reason for the omission of 
a provision for an additional judge from Mississippi, and that is 
outweighed by another reason. The reason for the creation of 
a new judgeship lies in the fact that Mississippi is one of two 
instances in the United States in which there is not a judge for 
each, district. The other instance is the middle district of Ten- 
nessee. That can be said in favor of appointing a new judge 
in Mississippi. On the other hand, a comparison of the business 
done in Mississippi—and it is greatly, to the credit of Mississippi 
that there is no more business than there is—I think shows that 
the State is not entitled to another judge. 

Mr. HARRISON. But I had understood the Senator to say 
that he had not investigated the situation so far as Missi8sippi 
Is concerned. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The figures are before us. 

ir. HARRISON. The Senator refers to the figures showing 
the number of cases which are pending; but the Senator did not 
investigate, as I understood him to say, the number of cases 
how being tried in the courts there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator misunderstood me. The re- 
port of the Attorney General shows the number of cases which 
Were tried the year preceding the 30th of June; 1921, and all 
the nenibers of the committee, I assume, have investigated those 
statistics, 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it the opinion of the Senator that the 
Say 
bill creating another judgeship for Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Regrettable as that may seem to be, that is 
iy opinion, 

Mr. HARRISON, Iam sorry to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I would like to know if the Senator thinks 

tint of the middle district’ of Tennessee. He says he never 
Voted for an additional judge for that district. 
Mir. CUMMINS. Will the Senator please repeat the question? 
Mr. SHIELDS, I would like to know if the Senator has the 
Ne opinion as to the middle district of Tennessee that he’ has 
Oi the Mississippi district? The northern district of Mississippi 
wid the middle district of Tennessee are the only two districts 
il e United States which have no judges. 
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ite would not be justified in adopting an amendment to this | 





Mr. CUMMINS: The Senator from Tennessee stated the fact 
correctly. ° Does he now ask me my opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of another judge? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I adhere to the action of the committee in 
that respect. I intend to be loyal so far as the committee in con- 
cerned. I have not been attempting, the Senator knows, to work 
out. my individual views respecting the distribution of these 
judges. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have not made any such insinuation, even, 
much less statement, to the Senator, but the Senator said he had 
never voted for an additional judge for the middle district of 
Tennessee, Of course, a measure so providing could have passed 
without his vete. A’ bill has passed the Senate three times in 
the last 10 years for that purpose, but failed in the House. The 
Senator has two districts in his State and one judge in each, 
and the two districts in Tennessee, presided over by Judge 
Edward T. Sanford, of the eastern district, have more business 
than these two districts in the State of Iowa, where they have 
two judges. I will present the figures later. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention now te the fact that Judge Sanford is now doing 
more work than both of the Iowa judges are doing, each and 
every day. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Iowa begs leave also to 
remind the Senator from Tennessee that Iowa has not asked for 
an additional judge. I do not think we need an additional 
judge. 

Mr. SHIPLDS. But-to put it back on the same basis Ten- 
nessee is on, Iowa ought to have one of those judgeships abol- 
ished. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I question very much whether the Senator 
can, by any satisfactory evidence, prove that any judge in his 
State is doing twice as much work asa judge in my State. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Tennessee judge is doing more than 
both of the Iowa judges. I will present the figures later. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator will not be able to satisfy me, 
at least, by any proof he may have in his possession on that 
point, because I am familiar with my own State and know what 
has been done. I know that we have had one judge fer the 
last year or more who has been practically disabled, and there- 
fore has done no work, or substantially no work, other than the 


| trial of criminal cases. The judge who has been at work has 





done as much, I venture to say, as any district judge in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further to say, and TI ask for a 
vote on the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] to 
the amendment of the committee. , 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Florida desire a 
full Senate when we vote on this question? 

‘Mr: FLETCHER. It is not material to me: I think we 
could carry the amendment now, as the Senate stands, and I 
am ready fora vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Fearing that such would be the result, I 
suggest the absence of a quoruin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answeréd to their names: 


Ashurst Harrison Norris Shortridge 
Broussard Hieflin Overman Underwood 
Bursum Jones, Wash, Page Walsh, Mass. 
Cameron Kendrick Phipps Warren 
Cappet Keyes Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Cummins McKinley Pomerene Weller 

Dial McNary Rawson Williams 
Fletcher Moses Reed 

France Nelson Sheppard 

Harris New Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a’ quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary. will call the names of absent Senators. 

The reading. clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. LApp, Mr. Opprr, Mr. Peprer, Mr. SPENCER, and Mr. 
WapsworTH answered to their names when called, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], the Senator from 
Utah. [Mr. Smoot], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE], the Senator from Vermont | Mr. DittincHam], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis}, the Senator from New York |Mr. Carper}, the 


Senator from Indiana |Mr. Watson], the Senator from West 
Virginia’ [Mr. SurHerranp], and the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHTYSEN] are absent in attendance on the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 
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The following Senators entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names: 


Swanson 
Trammell 


Curtis 
Gooding 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair), 
lifty Senators have answered to their names. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
on the calendar day of Thursday, April 6, at not later than 4 
o'clock in the afternoon, the Senate shall, without further de- 
bate, vote upon all amendments that are pending or that may be 
offered, and upon the bill through the regular parliamentary 
stages to its final disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. I regret to object; but one of the most im- 
portant amendments that could possibly be offered to the bill 
has not been discussed at all, and I may want to discuss it 
ulless it is accepted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There will be ample time between now and 
then. 

Mr. HARRISON. Between now and 4 o’clock to-morrow ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. When we shall conclude this afternoon I 
will ask for a recess until to-morrow at 141 o'clock, and the 
recess will not be taken before half past 5. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is a very important resolution which 
goes over from to-day until to-morrow, and I shall want it acted 
on to-morrow. So I object. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Would it not be better to make it 4 o'clock 
Friday? 

Mr. CUMMINS. TI anr willing to make it 4 o'clock Friday. 
Will the Assistant Secretary state the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement, so that we may all understand it? 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Simmons 
Stanley ‘ 


Lenroot 
Townsend 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 4 o'clock p. m. 
on the calendar day of Friday, April 7, 1922, the Senate will proceed 
to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that may be 
pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill (H. R. 
9103) for the appointment of additional district judges for certain 
courts of the United States: to provide for annual conference of cer- 
tain judges of United States courts; to authorize the designation, as- 


signment, and appointment of judges outside of their districts, and 
for other purposes, through the regular parliamentary stages to its 


final disposition. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I thought it was the purpose of the Senator 
to vote this afternoon on the amendments that are pending 
now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I intend to ask the Senate to remain in ses- 
sion until half past 5 for the very purpose of voting on the pend- 
ing amendments. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator does not intend to hold up the 
vote on all amendments until Friday afternoon? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No: I do not. I desire to dispose of just as 
many of thenr as possible to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement? The Chair hears none, and it is 
entered into. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] to the committee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. FLETCHER, On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ker- 
LocG]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst]. 
1 transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when bis name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] to the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopGE], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. PrrrmMaN] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
observe that my pair, the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN], is absent. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. TI have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote 


“nay.” 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branpecrr]} and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (after having voted in the affirmative). As on 
the previous vote, I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKeruar] to the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Wiis] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Has the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mc. 
CorMIcK] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
In his absence I am compelled to withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). Has 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELk1ns] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Exxins], and in his absence [| 
withdraw my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I observe that my general pair 
[Mr. WatsH of Montana] is absent from the Chamber. [| 
transfer that general pair to the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE] and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—29., 


Ashurst Harris Rawson Trammell 
Broussard Heflin Reed Underwood 
Bursum McKinley Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Cameron Myers Shields Watson, Ga, 
Caraway New Shortridge Williams 
Dial Oddie Simmons 
Fletcher Overman Stanley 
I’rance Pomerene . Swanson 
NAYS—29. 

Borah Jones, Wash MeNary Smoot 
Calder Keyes Moses Sterling 
Capper King Nelson Sutherland 
Cummins Ladd Norris Townsend 
Curtis La Follette Page Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Lenroot Pepper 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Phipps 
Gooding McLean Poindexter 

NOT VOTING—=38. 
Ball Gerry Lodge Smith 
Brandegee Glass McCormick oan 
Colt Hale McKellar Stanfield 
Crow Harreld Newberry Wadsworth 
Culberson Harrison Nicholson Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Hitchcock Norbeck Warren 
Edge Johnson Owen Weller 
Elkins Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Willis 
Ernst Kellogg Ransdell 
Fernald Kendrick Robinson 


So Mr. FLETCHER’Ss amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to reserve the amendment which 
has just been voted on for a separate vote in the Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I offer the amendment which | 
send to the desk. ; 

Mr. REED. I am going to ask the Senator from New Jersey 
if he will not do me the favor to let me offer an amendment 
to the bill at this time, because I think I have to leave the city? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I withhold my amendment for tlie 
present, in view of the request of the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. It is proposed to amend the committee 
amendment by inserting after the word “ one” in line 18, page 
10, the following: 

For the western district of Missouri, one. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I shall take the time of the Sen:te 
only very briefly to state the situation existing in Missour!. 
The business of the Federal courts of that State has been grow- 
ing enormously for several years. We have two judges; one of 
them Judge Van Valkenburgh, happens to be a Republican, and 
holds court in the western district, and the other, Judge Faris, 
who happens to be a Democrat, holds court in the eastern dis- 
trict. Federal court terms are held at several points in the 
State. The House bill allowed two additional judges for 
Missouri, one for the eastern and one for the western district. 
The Senate committee eliminated the provision for an additional 
judge for the western district. I thought it had been arranget 
that there would be a different result from that, but I am not 
here now to urge that matter of procedure. 

The city of St. Louis has been growing very rapidly, Kansas 
City has aiso been growing very rapidly; in fact, all of that 














section of the country has been growing in population and busi- 
ness. Both of our judges are vigorous men; both are worked 
to the point of absolute exhaustion; and yet the business of 
their courts is falling behind, 

| want to say for both Judge Faris and Judge Van Valken- 
burgh that they dispatch business rapidly ; they are industrious ; 
but it is greatly feared by members of the bar that they will 
break down under the strain which they are now enduring. 

The increased criminal business, owing to the recent legisla- 
tion of Congress, is now taking almost all of the time of those 
judges; civil business can not be attended to. I make that 
stutement now’ from my personal knowledge, because I still 
practice law, and in that way I know the condition of the court 
dockets. The loss to the people of the State and to litigants 
through this congestion of business amounts to many times 
more than the salaries of the judges. 

| think I will merely put into the Recorp, as much more 
conclusive than anything I can say, statements of the two dis- 
trict judges and the statement of his honor, Judge Sanborn, who 
is the presiding justice of the circuit court of appeals. Judge 
Sanborn states: 


\ dispatch from Washington in one of the newspapers states that 
you have renewed your endeavor to get an additional district judge 
for the western district of Missouri. One is greatly needed there, as 
vou and I knew, and I hope you will succeed. To that end I have 
written a letter to Senator NELSON and presented, as well as I could 
in a short letter, the great need of an additional judge there. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER H. SANBORN, 
Senior Circuit Judge. 


I will read an excerpt from a letter from Judge Faris, who is 
the judge of the eastern district: 


| have your wire of to-day and have just wired you as follows: 
“Iifmanly impossible one judge to do work in eastern district Mis- 
sourl. Health breaking under strain, and unable to keep up. Com- 
pared to five years ago, cases filed increased 100 per cent, not includ- 
ne bankruptcy cases. Latter increased over 30 per cent same period, 
Must have help. Letter follows.” 

In his letter the judge states: 

\s shown by the figures inclosed, I have disposed of 808 cases in the 
fiscal year preceding July 1, 1921, besides handling a vast amount of 
ndministrative work and all of the bankruptcy work. Since July 1, 
1921, I have been disposing proportionately of more work than was 
done in the fiseal year of 1921. I can not keep this up, and I am frank 
to say to you that I am not going to keep it up. I simply can not 
stand the strain, and if Congress will not treat this district fairly, I 

!l be compelled to do what I can and let the rest go undone. If 
Congress continues to pursue the present course of taking over all 
criminal cases from the States, it will only be a short time until the 738 
State judges will be enjoying perennial vacations and the two district 
judges will be doing all the work. The situation is very serious, and 
something must be done, 

Very truly yours, Cc. B. Faris, 

I agree with all the judge says, except that the State courts 
will still have business to do, but there is a vast amount being 
thrown into the Federal courts. . 

I have a letter here from Judge Van Valkenburgh, who is the 
judge of the western district. It is a very complete review of 
the business in the court. I shall read the letter and call it 
particularly to the attention of the Senate: 


Unitrep STATES District Court, 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI, 
Kansag City, February 24, 1922. 
Ilon, JAMES A. REED, - 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Your telegram of to-day asking for my views in 
regard to an additional judge for the western district of Missouri and 
condition of the dockets is duly received. I wired you this morning in 
general terms promising to follow with a letter containing additional 
adata. 

While this matter was before the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
carly this month Senator Srencer telegraphed for information. I was 
ill at the time, but the district attorney compiled the data to the best 
of his ability, and the information conveyed is embodied in the in- 
closed file of telegrams which I have had copied and inclose for your 
information. This carried the matter up to February 9. Of course, 
it is net as aecurate as the annual compilation for the Attorney Gen- 
eral, but it is substantially so. You will realize that we have four 
outlying divisions: St. Joseph, Springfield, Joplin, and Jefferson City. 
The dockets are lodged with the deputy clerks at those points, and it 
would be impossible for us to get letter perfect figures from them with 
out a consumption of time which is prohibitive for your needs. How- 
ever, we can give that approximately. 

Roughly speaking, Kansas City has from 70 to 75 per cent of the 
usiness of the entire district, civil and criminal, and if I give you the 
comparative figures for Kansas City you can get a fair approximation 
‘or the entire district. This, however, is to be noted: In the outlying 
divisions I have endeavored to keep the work up in all departments as 
nearly as practicable, feeling that it was better that the substantial 
part of our falling behind should be concentrated here at home in one 
division, where I could deal with it to better advantage than to have 
it scattered over the entire district; therefore while there has been a 
ertain percentage of deferred business in these outlying districts, it 
has not been, and is not, so serious. Having informed yourself of the 
condition of the district for this fiscal year up to February 9 from the 
report of the district attorney to Senator SpeNcerR, I will submit some 
cata in all departments affecting the Kansas City division. Of course, 
the business of the district for the last fiscal year, as well as that of 
other districts, is disclosed in the Attorney General’s Report for 1921. 
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July 1, 1921, there were pending in the Kansas City division 69 
criminal cases ; since that date 480 prosecutions of all kinds have been 
placed upon the docket, making a total of 549. During this period I 
have disposed of 55 of the old cases and 388 of the new cases, aggre 
gating 443, and leaving 106 still pending. In addition, the commission- 
ers advise me that they have bound over for action by the next grand 
jury at the April term, or for the district attorney by information, 250 
cases. There are still two months to elapse before that court opens on 
the fourth Monday in April, and at the present rate the number of 
cases bound over will total about 500, so that we shall start the April 
term with from five to six hundred criminal cases upon the docket. We 
shall probably dispose of a few, but not many, between now and then, 
because we can have no more juries in Kansas City before the next 
term. Meantime, we hold the St. Joseph term, beginning the first 
Monday in March; the Jefferson City term, which is fixed for the third 
Monday in March; and the Springfield term, which opens the first Mon- 
day in April. Following Kansas City we shal) have the Joplin term, 
still in this fiscal year, which begins the second Monday in June. All 
these terms have now become very active, especially on the criminal 
side, and St. Joseph and Joplin particularly on the civil side. You may 
get some idea of the volume of business in these outlying districts 
when I tell you that 20 criminal cases had to be left undisposed of at 
the last term in St. Joseph, and that 43 new ones have been added to 
the docket, making a total of 63. This number will be increased to 
some extent before court opens. Because of the fact that I have five 
active divisions of this court, in each of which two terms are held 
annually, but a limited time can be allowed to each division. This, 
of course, greatly interferes with the dispatch of business where there 
is but one judge, who must distribute himself over the entire territory. 
But two weeks each can be allotted to the outlying divisions, and about 
eight weeks to the spring term at Kansas City. The November term 
can be somewhat extended by holding jury terms after the first of the 
year, excluding the Joplin term in January, but this is done at the 
expense of the equity docket. which can be held only at such times as 
no jury sessions are on. This climate is not adapted to court work 
in July and August, as you know, and not even our State courts at- 
tempt to hold trial terms during those months. 

At the last spring term in Kansas City, which was the first term at 
which the extraordinary congestion of criminal business developed, 286 
prosecutions were instituted, as against 480 for this November term, 
From this the great increase in the volume of business may be per- 
ceived ; and this in spite of the fact that last year out of 722 prosecu- 
tions in the entire district I disposed of 655, in which there were 593 
convictions, collected fines aggregating $99,000, and sent hundreds to 
jail and to the penitentiary in the hope of breaking the back of this 
crime wave. This year, in spite of that attempted object lessen, I 
have already disposed of more than one-half that number in Kansas 
City alone. We have thus far collected only a little more than $40,000 
in fines, indicating an increased severity in prison sentences, always 
imposing the limit where the defendants have stood trial, and still the 
dance goes merrily on. It is realized, of course, because these parties 
and their attorneys are not fools, that this court, with its present force, 
must necessarily be hopelessly clogged if the present system continues ; 
that if greater severity is exercised and the number of trials corre 
spondingly and naturally increases, the court can not begin to handle 
the criminal docket alone, which, even at present, it can not quite 
compass. ‘This court must therefore degenerate into a second-class 
criminal tribunal, and the civil business of the district must go to the 
dogs. This is so self-evident that I feel almost ashamed to presume 
to take up your time by stating it. 

If Congress passes drastic laws, which meet with stubborn resistance, 
it can not expect those laws to be enforced unless it provides adequate 
machinery for that purpose. It seems hardly fair to throw upon the 
courts responsibility for a condition which they are helpless to remedy. 
Incidentally for several years, even before the present influx, this court, 
by comparison with other districts, has been entitled to an additional 
judge. If we have such, the very certainty that business can be reached 
und dispatched will have a wholesome effect upon the temper of the 
community and of those who are disposed to set the law at defiance. 
My great concern has been that the prestige of the Government should 
not suffer in the estimation of tbe public—a situation fraught with 
great future menace. 

There is another consideration not disclosed by the naked figures of 
reports from the districts to the Attorney General. The district courts 
are now burdened with a great volume of business that is not disclosed 
by the figures of cases brought and disposed of. We have a large bank- 
ruptcy business, and many reviews come to the court from the orders 
and rulings of the referees. Some of these involve records and issues 
equal to the report of a master or a final hearing in general equity 
cases. They do not appear upon the docket as cases brought and dis- 
posed of. We have to sit in three judge cases, many of them where 
State statutes are involved, and we are drafted from time to time upon 
the circuit court of appeals, already overtaxed by the volume of appeal 
cases. If the district judges are kept sitting continuously in trial 
dockets and can not give necessary consideration to the briefs of 
counsel upon abstruse questions in involved and complex cases, of which 
we get many, the unsatisfactory disposition of those cases leads neces- 
sarily to a greater number of appeals and a greater burden upon 
appellate courts. 

Applications for restraining orders, injunctions, and receiverships 
are greatly increasing in volume; they must be heard and they should 
be carefully considered. There are now pending something like 27 
receiyerships in this district, including those few in charge of circuit 
judges. The court should be able to give adequate supervising attention 
to such, and the work of the court is greatly increased by enforced 
attention to such proceedings. No week passes without one or more of 
such applications being presented. Furthermore, with but one judge 
in a district of this size and volume of business, it is impossible to 
follow up cases with promptness and decision. Where juries intervene 
with such continuity, equity cases wait upon juries, or great expense 
to the Government must he entailed. All the matters to which I have 
referred are pregnant with substance. I have been able to do little 
more than suggest the topics, relying upon the appreciation of sound 
and experienced lawyers like yourself and others upon the Judiciary 
Committee to accord to them their practical significance. 

Recurring to the civil docket, I find that in Kansas City alone during 
the fiscal year ending July 1, 1921, 163 cases were brought and 121 
disposed of. I held a civil jury trial docket in Kansas City in the fall 
but was unable to do so in the spring. This year already there have 
been filed 135 civil cases in Kansas City, and but 65 have been disposed 
of, no civil jury trials having been held in Kansas City. 


Let me pause there. That is just the condition of the docket. 
The civil cases have to wait. Business of the very greatest 
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importance is held up. The loss to litigants is tremendous, 
and the general disruption of the legal business is becoming 
not only burdensome, but—I do not like to use the word 
“ frightful "—it is in a very bad condition. 

This letter continues: 

Of course, in this number of 65 there have been a few equity cases 
and hearings to the court, but the greater part of these cases have 
been settled and disposed of because of the uncertainty of a jury 

These figures indieate, however, that the civil docket is 
increasing, while my ability to dispose of it has been obstructed by the 
mass of criminal work. In 1921, 73 civil cases to which the United 
States was a party were brought and 49 disposed of. This year, so 
far, 31 have been brought and 39 disposed of in Kansas City. These 
cases, of course, are not of the importance and do not entail seh 
work as these to which the United States is not a party above re- 
ferred to. ’ 


it will be instructive to sori the work of this district for the 
i 


session. 


year ending July 1; 1920, wi that of the year ending July 1, 1921. 
In the former year in the enfire district 306 criminal cases were com- 
menced and 263 disposed of; 211 civil cases to which the United 


States was not a party were brought and 241 disposed of. Last year 


722 criminal eases were brought and 655 disposed of, and 226 civil 
cases were commenced and 181 disposed of. There was a net accumnu- 
lation of 45 of such cases upon the civil docket. 

It is further instructive to compare the work of this district for 


the last fiscal year with some other districts te which, I understand, 
it is proposed to give additional judges. Compare, with the figures 
above stated for the fiscal year ending in 1921 in this district, the 
eastern district of Michigan, in which 580 criminal cases were brought 
and 882 disposed of and 187 civil cases were brought and 132 dis- 
osed of. With the district of Arizona, in which 462 criminal cases 
were brought and 471 disposed of and 138 civil cases brought and 98 
disposed of. I do not complain that these districts are to get help. 
I believe that the judicial! establishments pretty well all over the 
United States should be greatly increased. I merely wonder why this 


district is ignored. It is idle to suggest sending in a nonresident 
judge from time to time to relieve the situation. In the first place 


the time, and in the second place 
any visiting judge accomplishes but a small percentage of what can 
be aecomplished by a resident judge, with local responsibility and 
knowledge of local affairs. This-fact is notorious among all who have 
any knowledge and experience with nisi prius courts. The question of 
expense of providing an adequate number of judges is comparatively 
negligible; but this is immaterial. ‘The Government must have ade- 
quate machinery with which to function, and its cost is as imperative 
as that of any other item in the Budget. 
With sincere appreciation of your efforts, I am, 
Cordially yours, 


sueh a judge would be needed all 


AnBa S. VAN VALKENBURGH, 
District Judge. 

Mr. President, in addition to that I desire to call attention 
particularly to the letter of Judge Sanborn, the presiding judge 
of the court of appeals, who stands in a disinterested position, 
and who is one of the very great judges of this country; and I 
think I can include right next to him these two district judges 
as among the very fine judges. I am not claiming that they are 
better than all the others. The country would be fortunate if 
it had judges of that character in all of our courts. 

I present the petition of the executive committee of the Mis- 
souri Bar Association, signed by all of the members of the 
executive committee, in which they dwell upon the necessity of 
an additional judge in both the eastern and western districts. 
It is as follows: 

Petition to Congress of executive committee of Missouri Bar Association 
to provide additional judges in Missouri. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


The executive committee of the Missouri Bar Association respectfully 
represents that the business in the Federal courts in both the eastern 
und western districts of Missouri has multiplied in the last three or 
four years to such an extent that the dockets have become badly con- 
gested, and that, although the judges of these courts are highly effi- 
cient and working hard and faithfully all of the time, they have been 
unable to dispose of the business coming before them, and that the 
civil docket in the western district is now nearly one year behind; 
that the business in both districts is growing constantly and that there 
is more than sufficient business in each district to provide constant 
work for an additional judge in each district. 

Speaking for the bar of Missouri generally, we urge upon the Congress 
the creation of judgeships in both districts of Missouri. If the creation 
of new judgeships, as suggested, is not provided, it will result in the 
practical denial of justice to litigants in these districts. 

We are sincere in stating that, in our opinion, there are no districts 
in the United States that are more in need of additional judges than 
the districts of Missouri. 

C. W. GERMAN, 
President. 
SEARS, 
Secretary. 
VINTON PIKE, 
Vice President. 
D. D. Durtron, 
Treasurer, 
J. E. MCBAINE, 
Vice President. 
Jno. C, Carr, 
Vice President, 
R. B. OLIVER, Jr., 
Vice President. 


KENNETH C, 


I do not want to take the time of the Senate to read them, 
but I have here telegrams, and a large number that I do not 
hold in my hand but have upon my desk, which come from the 
very best of our lawyers, men who have large business, and 
without exception they all tell the same story. 


So, Mr. President, I venture to ask that the Senate agree to 
this amendment. I am as much in favor of economy as other 
Senators. There is no economy in a congested court. There is 
no economy in irying to run a machine that is so overburdened 
that it can net do the work. The immense cost to litigants is a 
thing to be considered. The less in money to the taxpayers 
who have to go to these courts to have their business attended 
to is to be considered. The convenience of lawyers who have to 
practice in the courts is to be considered. The salary of an 
additional district judge amounts absolutely to nothing in com- 
parison with the distress and loss occasioned by failing to have 
a suflicient number of judges. . 

So far as I am concerned, I do not want to see unnecessary 
judgeships created anywhere; but we must take into considera- 
tion the fact that we have doubled and then doubled again and 
I think then doubled again the work of our United States courts. 
We have put upon them the burden of trying a vast flood of 
fraud cases that ordinarily, or before we enacted the mail- 
fraud statute, never would have reached the Federal courts at 
all. We have imposed upon them another vast amount of bus!- 
hess growing out of the enlargement of our interstate com- 
merce statutes, both civil and criminal. We have imposed upon 
them a vast criminal business growing out of the Mann Act, and 
now an almost illimitable flood of work growing out of the 
prohibitory law; and I think the chairman of the committee 
having this bill in charge will feel that, whatever may be the 
fate of this bill as a whole, it ought to include this additional 


judge, 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I feel with regard to the 


amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerp| 
precisely as I felt with regard to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer}]. I was of the opinion, 
as a member of the committee, that there ought to be one addi- 
tional district judge in Missouri; but, comparing the necessities 
in Missouri with the necessities elsewhere, and with our pro- 
visions made for other communities, I could not see my way 
clear to the addition of two judges in Missouri. I should be 
glad if the same arrangement could be made in Missouri that 
is expected to be made in Georgia, and have the district judge 
that we have added made a judge of both the eastern and the 
western districts; but there is no movement of that kind, and 
hence, I suppose, that will not be done. 

The personal knowledge of the Senator from Missouri re- 
specting the work that is actually being done and the work that 
is left undone has very great weight with me. So far as my 
own vote is concerned, I shall stand with the action of the com- 
mittee; but there is nothing more to be said than has been said. 
The Senator from Missouri has read in substance the report of 
the Attorney General, and has supplemented it with a statement 
from the judge himself. Apparently nothing remains to be 
said, and I am quite willing to have it disposed of at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

On a division the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, in the provisions 
of this bill the district of New Jersey is not provided for. In 
view of the location and certain conditions existing in my 
State, I desire to present some facts for the consideration of 
the Senate and at the close of my remarks to offer an amend- 
ment to this bill which I trust will receive the favorable con- 
sideration of the Senate. 

In the first place, I wish to point out how the location of 
New Jersey results in much litigation which is not found to 
nearly so great an extent in most of the other Federal districts. 
We have an exceptionally long seacoast. This, coupled with 
the fact that we are located between the two great ports of 
New York and Philadelphia, results in the courts of our State 
trying exceptionally large numbers of admiralty and maritime 
cases. 

Of these admiralty cases there were 178 pending at the close 
of business on June 30, 1921, this number being exceeded by 
only one district, that of New York, and equaled by two others. 
Another need is found in the fact that a great number of our 
large corporations are incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey. Because of this we have a large number of cases; but 
here it is not only the number of cases which should be con- 
sidered but the importance of these cases. Inasmuch as in 
many cases patents are involved, the litigation is important 
because of the large amount of money involved and also the 
large amount of time consumed in trying the cases. A case 
in point is the case between the Buckeye Powder Co. against 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., which consumed five 
} months’ time in the trying. 
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This case illustrates another point: That is, that although the 
plaintiffs are in a great many cases from outside the State, the 
litigation is brought to New Jersey because the defendant: is 
incorporated under the laws of tne State. The same applies 
to many of the citizens of the State who have either New York 
or Philadelphia for their place of business. Because of their 
citizenship in New Jersey they are tried under the New Jersey 
courts. 

Therefore, in addition to the Usual criminal, civil, and bank- 
ruptey cases found on the docket of the average Federal court, 
we have in New Jersey, because of its location and laws gov- 
erning corporations, large numbers of admiralty and corporation 
cases, 

I want to say at this point that unfortunately I was unable 
to appear before the Judiciary Committee and present the 
claims of my State. It is a matter of great importance to the 
bar of New Jersey and to the State and to its jurisprudence. 
By reason of that fact I spoke to the chairman of the committee 
and asked that I have an opportunity of presenting my claims 
to the Senate, and I hope at least those Senators who are here 
will listen for a few minutes—and I will only take that time—to 
the claims of New Jersey, and to a statement of the present 
condition of the Federal courts of the State. 

Another point which shows the need of another judge, which 
is also emphasized by our location, is the number of cases aris- 
ing out of the prohibition enforcement law. In the hearings 
jeld before the committee it was brought out that one of the 
chief causes of congestion is the number of cases pending aris- 
ing under the prohibition law. At the end of June, 1921, there 
were 395 criminal and 34 civil prohibition cases pending. 

At the present time we have three Federal judges sitting at 
Trenton, the capital of the State, thus doing away with consid- 
erable overhead expense which is necessary when the judges 
move from place to place. These judges are giving full time to 
their duties; I should say that they are hard-working judges, of 
the highest character and standard of ability, but the dockets 
are overcrowded, there being 13,567 cases pending on June 30 
of last year. 

Comparing the number of judges to population for the entire 
country we find that the ratio is one judge to each 800,000 of 
population, which ratio would entitle New Jersey, with its 
3,155,000 people, to four judges. In 1898 we had one judge in 
ihe district. Now we have three, but the volume of business 
has increased at a much faster rate, being tenfold larger now 
than at that time. In 1915, at the close of the fiscal year, 111 
civil cases were pending, while on the same date in 1921, 38 
cases were pending, a larger number than in any other district 
excepting the southern district of New York. In criminal cases 
in 1915, at the close of the fiscal year, there were pending 145 
cases, while on the same date of 1921 there were pending 11.582, 
this large increase being partially accounted for by the number 
of selective-draft cases. In the admiralty cases we had 178 
cases pending, and in bankruptcy 914 on June 30 last. Other 
cases to which the United States was not a party totaled 562, 
aking the grand total of cases pending 13,567. This number 
in itself would justify another judge for this district, but when 
it is considered that the amount of litigation is increasing rather 
than decreasing, due to growth in population, expanding busi- 
ness enterprises, and the coming in of new corporations, an 
udditional judge is an absolute necessity if the Federal courts 
are to discharge their functions expeditiously and the needs of 
the situation met. 

Because of overcrowded dockets the Federal judges them- 
selves have indorsed the need for the appointment of another 
judge. The New Jersey Bar Association has indorsed and re- 
quested that Congress act in the interest of the proper dispatch 
ot the business coming before these courts. 

I might say here that this bar association is composed of the 
ublest and best lawyers who have ever practiced in any court. 
We have a splendid bench and bar in New Jersey. These gen- 
tlemen have come here and urged that I present to the Senate 
ind the Judiciary Committee the great need at the present 
time for an additional judge. The respective bar associations 
of the various counties of the States have likewise indorsed 
this request. 

Unfortunately, I did not have an opportunity of appearing 
before the committee, but I know what the conditions of the 
courts are at the present time, how congested they are with 
business, and how necessary it is that we be given an addi- 
tional judge to clear up the congestion. I am not asking it 
simply because it means more patronage and that we will have 
another judge. It is because the lawyers have come and told 
me that it is absolutely necessary. I shall therefore offer an 
amendment, which I did not have an opportunity to offer to the 
committee, and I ask that the Senate favorably consider giving 
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New Jersey an additional judge. I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, and move its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The ASsIsTANT SECRETARY. On page 10, line 13, after the 
word “two,” insert the words “for the district of New Jersey, 
one” and a semicolon. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator a question or 
two. He has impressed me very greatly by what he has said 
as to the necessity of another judge in New Jersey. I am im- 
pressed also by what other Senators have said, and I have 
some knowledge regarding conditions. I think the Senator 
must realize, and I believe we will all have to realize, that jus- 
tice in the United States courts is becoming expensive. I 
wonder what the result would be to the taxpayers if we give 
an additional judge to every place which makes a good showing, 
as the Senator has made one, and there are quite a large 
number of districts which could make a showing almost as 
good as that which the Senator has made. I wonder what the 
result will be if we go on increasing the number of judges, as it 
is indicated will be necessary on account of the kind of litiga- 
tion which is arising. The Senator referred to one case in New 
Jersey which took five months to try. That was between two 
great corporations, I assume. Does the Senator mean that the 
court was actually in session five months, actually engaged in 
the trial of that case? And what kind of a case was that? 
What was the nature of it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I think it was a civil suit involv- 
ing a contract... I do not remember the details of the case: the 
information was given to me. I know that the Federal courts 
in New Jersey are very much sought, and that by reason of the 
fact that New Jersey, under our general corporation laws, has 
been practically the home of corporations for a time, until some 
of that business went to other Stutes, many of these large cases 
have been tried in the Federal courts there, and some very im- 
portant ones, 

Mr. NORRIS. Could the Senator give me any idea as to how 
much money it cost the taxpayers of the country to try that one 
case which took five months? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No: I can not. Of course, as the 
Senator knows, I am not a lawyer. I had to secure my informa- 
tion from the bar association and the judges with whom I have 
conferred. They say that the courts in New Jersey are so over- 
crowded with important cases that there is an absolute neces- 
sity for more assistance for the three judges who are now sit- 
ting, and they are judges who sit practically all the time, [I 
know that Judge Rellstah is constantly holding court. Of 
course, New Jersey is not a very large State, and the center of 
our courts is practically Trenton or Newark, within an hour of 
each other. So the lawyers go either to Trenton or to Newark, 
and there the courts are held. It saves a great deal of expense 
to the Federal Government by reason of the fact that the over- 
head is reduced. I can not give any figures as to the present 
cost to the taxpayers of the Nation of the Federal courts in New 
Jersey. All I know is that the courts of New Jersey at present 
are congested and overcrowded, and we are asking for this 
judge Because we need one, and I think, after taking it up with 
the Attorney General and with the judges in the State, it has 
been clearly established that three judges can not possibly 
handle the business there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there are comparatively few 
Senators here, and I know the difficulty of securing a quorum 
this late in the day. I believe there ought to be more Senators 
here before the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
Jersey is voted upon. I move, therefore, that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON, Will the Senator withhold that motion a 
moment? j 

Mr. CUMMINS. I withhold the motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will not move a recess, 
but will move an adjournment. There was a resolution pending 
to-day, which is fresh in the minds of all Senators, and there is 
no use letting grass grow around it before it is discussed again. 
So I hope that we can enter into a unanimous-consent ugree- 
ment that to-morrow it muy come up, and that then the Senator 
will move an adjonrnment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the resolution is on the calen- 
dar, and it will have to be taken up by motion. Why not get 
rid of this court bill and get it out of the way? 

Mr. HARRISON. A unanimous-consent agreement has been 
entered into to vote at a certain time on the judges bill, so 
there is no question but that the bill will be passed on Friday 
at 4 o'clock. If the Senator from Iowa will withhold his mo- 
tion, I would like to submit a Unanimous-consent request before 
that motion is made. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I am willing to withhold the motion long 
enough for a unanimous-consent agreement to be entered into. 

Mr. HARRISON. I present a unanimous consent request 
that to-morrow morning, on the convening of the Senate, the 
first order of business shall be the consideration of the resolu- 
tion I have offered and which was pending to-day, and that not 
more than an hour and a half of discussion shall be had upon 
the proposition before the vote is taken. 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator will make that one-half hour, I 
think he will have no trouble in getting his agreement. 

Mr. HARRISON. One-half hour, providing I can get the 
floor. 

Mr. MOSES. Let there be no proviso about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest to the Senator from Mississippi 
that he should not ask for the consideration of his resolution 
until it seen at least that those who desire to discuss the 
judicial bill have bad an opportunity to do so. It is now agreed 
that we shall vote upon it at not later than 4 o’clock on Friday. 

I presume there are half a dozen or a dozen amendments, 
and I hope that those amendments may be debated and disposed 
of before we reach the time for the final vote. The Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] just reminds me that there are 16 
amendments. I think it is not fair to Senators who are pro- 
posing amendments to the judicial bill to take any time out of 
the period from now until 4 o’clock on Friday to devote to some 
other subject. That is the reason why I moved for a recess 
rather than an adjournment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want to interfere with the plans 
of the Senator, but when the first unanimous-consent request 
was made to-day it was to vote tomorrow at 4 o'clock, and I 
objected to that, so we could get more time. It was then put 
over until 4 o’clock on Friday. There will be ample time for 
consideration of the judges bill. The resolution that was up 
to-day will be disposed of one way or the other. I have no dis- 
position to prolong the debate on it. I will consent to a half 
hour’s discussion or an hour and a half to-morrow, but let us 
have action upon it. 

Mr. MOSES. I understand that the resolution is pending 
with a motion to refer it to the Committee on Civil Service and 
Retrenchment. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
that. 

Mr. MOSES. Did it not go to the calendar at 2 o'clock? 

Mr. LENROOT. Was not the motion to take from the table 
and refer, and that was divided, and so the motion to take from 
the table was never acted upon by the Senate? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is now before the Senate, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. MOSES. The motion to take from the table was carried. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I am mistaken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. True; and the Chair announced 
that the morning hour having expired when the resolution com- 
ing over from the previous day had been under discussion, it 
went to the calendar. ; 

Mr. HARRISON. My unanimous-consent request, if granted, 
might expedite all this matter and save confusion, so I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the convening of the Senate to- 
morrow the resolution be taken up for discussion, and that not 
more than one hour and a half of debate—— 

Mr. MOSES. I thought the Senator was going to make it 
one-half hour? 

Mr. HARRISON. 
hour. 

Mr. MOSES. I shall not object, if we can then take a vote 
on the disposition of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
withhold his motion for the purpose indicated by the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am perfectly willing to withhold my mo- 
tion, but I must object to the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘Then, Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 





is 


No; the resolution, I understand, is on the 


The Senator is correct about 


One-half hour, if I can be given the half 


OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Curtis Harrison McNary 
Ball Dial Heflin Moses 
Broussard du Pont Jones, Wash, Nelson 
Bursum Ernst Kendrick New 
Cameron Fletcher Keyes Norris 
Capper France King Oddie 
Caraway Frelinghuysen Lenroot Overman 
Cummins Harris McKinley Pepper 
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’ 
Phipps Sheppard Spencer Warren 
Poindexter Shields Sterling Watson, Ga. 
Rawson Shortridge Townsend Weller 


The -PRESIDING OFFICER. Ferty-four Senators have an- 


swered to their names. There is net a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absentees. 
The reading clerk called the names of absent Senators, and 


the following Senators answered to their names when called: 
Sutherland Wadsworth ey 

Mr. CALDER entered the Chamber and answered to his name, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
execute the order of the Senate. 

The following Senators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 
Watson, Ind. Gooding 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. [Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I move that the further execution of the 
order of the Senate by the Sergeant at Arws be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The PRESIDING 
recess, 

Mr. HARRISON. A motion to adjourn has preference over a 
motion to take a recess, but I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, no business has been transacted 
since the last call for a querum. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes. I submit that at least three 
orders of business have been transacted. The Senator from 
Iowa moved to dispense with the order under the call to send 
out and request the attendance of absent Senators-——— 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. And a motion to adjourn has been voted 
down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
ew the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The Sergeant at Arms will 


Fernald 


OFFICER. There is a motion to take a 


Ashurst Fernald McNary Shields 
Ball Fletcher Moses Shortridge 
Broussard France Nelson Smoot 
Bursum Frelinghuysen New Spencer 
Calder Gooding Norbeck Stanley 
Cameron Harris Norris Sterling 
Capper Harrison Oddie Sutherland 
Caraway Heflin Overman Townsend 
Cummins Kendrick Pepper Underwood 
Curtis Keyes Pomerene Wadsworth 
Dial La Follette Rawson Warren 
du Pont Lenroot Reed Watson, Ga. 
Ernst McKinley Sheppard Watson, Ind. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Fifty-two Senators have an- 


swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I again ask unanimous con- 
sent that on the convening of the Senate to-morrow the Senate 
Resolution 258, which was under consideration to-day, may be 
taken up immediately, and that after one hour of discussion a 
vote thereupon be taken. 

Mr. MOSES. I object. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I raise the point of order that the motion 
to adjourn is not in order, because a motion to take a recess wis 
pending at the time the Senator from Mississippi formerly made 
his motion to adjourn. He ean not make another motion to ad- 
journ, because it would be purely dilatory. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I submit that since the 
motion to adjourn was made and voted down there has been 
a quorum eall, there has been other business transacted, and 
that a motion to adjourn is always in order. 

Mr. MOSES. What other business has been transacted—the 
Senator’s request? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from New Hampshire has just 
objected to a request for unanimous consent which I made. 

Mc. MOSES. Poor business that, Mr. President, I will say. 

Mr. HARRISON. That may be true, in the opinion of the 
Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the motion is in order, it puts the Senate 
into the power not of a few men but of one man. I do not be- 


lieve that a motion to adjourn can be made under these cireum- 
stances. 
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Mr. SMOOT. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Haxrison] that the ‘Senate adjourn, to 
which the point of order has been raised that it is dilatory. 
The Chair has not any doubt about that, and he does not think 
the Senator from Mississippi has any doubt; but the . present 
occupant of the Chair dislikes to introduce a new rule that he 
has never yet seen enforced, although he would be very glad 
to do it. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Was there any question before the Senate at 
the time the Senator from Mississippi made his motion to’ad- 
journ? 
' The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CUMMINS] moved to take a recess until 12 o’cleck to-morrow, 
and the Senator from Mississippi moved to take an adjourn- 
ment. Then the point of order was raised and a querum was 
called for and developed; several votes were taken; and now, 
after his request for unanimous consent has been refused, the 
Senator from Mississippi makes another motion to adjourn. 
The Chair is inelimed to put the motion. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Mississippi that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the point of order that that: motion is 
dilatory, and that no business has been transacted since the 
lust call for a quorum was made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. MOSES. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. HARRISON. I-submit that intervening business has been 
transacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire to lay on the table the 
appeal of the Senator from Mississippi from the decisien of 
the Chair. ‘That motion is not debatable. 

Mr. HARRESON. I ask for a division. 

The PRBSIDING OFFICER. Those in favor of the motion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire will rise and stand until 
counted. [A ‘pause.] Those opposed will rise. [A pause.] 
The appeal from the decision of the Chair is laid on the table. 

Mr. HARRESON. Now, I suggest the absence of a querum 
upon the count which was made on the division. 

Mr. LENROOT. I make the point of order that no business 
has intervened since a quorum was developed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, Upon the count as announced by the Presiding Officer 
there is not a quorum present, 

Mr. LENROOT, The Chair did not announce the result of 
the count, so far as I am aware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had already an- 
nounced that there was a quorum present. ‘ 

Mr. HARRISON. I refer to the last count on the division. 
l ask for another division to see if there is a quorum present. 

The Senate again divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Mr. President, what is before the Senate? 


The Chair sustains the point 


On the second division 32 


Senators have voted in favor of the motion of the Senator from: 


New Hampshire and 14 have voted against it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. STERLING and Mr. CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senater from South Da- 
kota, 

Mr. STERLING. May not the Presiding Officer count Sen- 
ators who are in their seats but are not voting on this question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not feel dis- 
posed to do that. 

Mr. HARRESON. 

The PRESIDING 
roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
OFFICER. The Seeretary will call the 


Ashurst France Nelson Smoot 

Bali Frelinghuysen New Spencer 
Broussard Gooding Norbeck Stanley 
Bursum Harris Oddie Sterling 
Calder Harrison Overman Sutherland 
Cameron Heflin Pepper ‘Townsend 
Capper Jones, Wash. Phipps Underwood 
( way Kendrick Poindexter Wadsworth 
Cummins Keyes Pomerene Warren 
Curtis La Follette Rawson Watsen, Ga. 
du Pont Lenroot Reed Watson, Ind. 
Ernst McKinley Sheppard 

Fernald McNary Shields 

Fletcher Moses Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
Swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
Mr. CUMMINS and Mr. HARRISON addressed the Chair, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the question noW is upon my 
motien to take a recess, is it. not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr..HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT,. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move, as a substitute, that the Senate 
adjourn until 11 o’¢lock to-morrow. 

Mr. LENROOT. I make the point of order that a motion to 
adjourn to a given time is not privileged over a metion to take 
a recess. 

Mr. HARRISON. T submit that it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Mississippi that the Senate adjourn until 
te-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the demand seconded? [A 
pause.] Not a sufficient number have seconded the demand, 
The motion is lost. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask that the other side be counted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSBS.~ A point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A demand for the yeas and 
nays was made, and the Chair stated that it was not supported. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
As it takes one-fifth of the membership present to obtain the 
yeas and nays, I ask the Chair how many Senators raised their 
hands? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight. 

Mr. HARRISON. And how many were against it? 

Mr. MOSES. That has nothing to do with it. It takes one- 
fifth of those present to call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was counting ac- 
cording to the roll call that was just had. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for a division upon the motion to 
adjourn. 

Mr. CURTIS. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for a division on the motion to ad- 
journ. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questien before the Sen- 
ate is the motion of the Senater from Iowa that the Senate take 
a recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. HARRISON, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those in favor of that motion 
will say “aye.” [A pause.] Those opposed will say “no.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those in favor of the motion 
will rise. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those opposed will rise. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, what is the vote on the mo- 
tion? 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. The vote as counted by the 
Chair is 41 to 14; so the motion is agreed to, and the Senate 
stands in recess until to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

Thereupon (at 5 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the Senate took 
a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, April 6, 1922, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


I move that the Senate adjourn until to- 








HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, April 5, 1922. 
The House met at 12 o'clock neon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 
The chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. 
the following prayer : 


D., offered 


Our heavenly Father, may the day be to us a message from 


the changeless heart of God to the changing heart of man. Let 
us enjoy life at its best and give the life of joy to others. Talk 


in whispers to our listening hearts. Send messages of happiness 
to all our homes and make for all feet a new earth and a new 
heaven for all weary eyes. Forgive our failures and help us to 
an inereasing mastery over self. With unfaltering faith and 
courage endow us, and thus may we take our part in the 
furtherance of good will among all men and in upholding free 
and righteous government. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 

The Journal of the preceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
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. EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the particular phase of the bill H. R. 
10329 relating to the abolition of land offices. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? [After a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington moves a 
call of the House. The question is on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed’ to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 
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Ansorge Edmonds Lampert Riddick 
Anthony Fields Langley Riordan 
Blakeney Fish Lineberger Robertson 
Boies Fisher Linthicum Rodenberg 
Bond French McDuffie Ryan 
Brennan Fuller McLaughlin, Pa. Sabath 
Brinson Funk Mansfield Sanders, Ind. 
Britten Gallivan Martin Sanders, N. Y. 
browne, Wis, Goldsborough Michaelson Schall 
Burke Goody koontz Morin Shaw - 
Burton Gorman Mott Snell 
Carter Gould Mudd Snyder 
Chandler, N. Y. Greene, Mass Nelson, Me. Speaks 
Chindblom Griffin Nelson, J. M. Sproul 
Christopherson Hammer Newton, Minn, Steenerson 
Clark, Fla. Hardy, Tex. Norton Stiness 
Clarke, N, Y, Hawes O'Connor Strong, Pa. 
Cockran Hersey Oliver Tague 

Codd Hicks Olpp Taylor, Ark. 
Connolly, Pa. Ireland Paige Taylor, Colo. 
Cooper, Ohio Jacoway Patterson, Mo. Tinkham 
Copley Johnson, Miss Patterson, N. J. Upshaw 
Coughlin Johnson, 8S. Dak. Perkins Vare 

Crago Kahn Perlman Voigt 

Curry Kelley, Mich, Petersen Ward, N. Y. 
Davis, Tenn. Kelly, Pa. Porter Webster 
Dempsey Kennedy Rainey, Ala. White, Me. 
Denison Kindred Rainey, III. Wilson 
Dickinson Kitchin Reavis Winslow 
Drewry Kreider Reber 

Dyer Kunz Reed, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and eight Members have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend further proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington moves to 
suspend further proceedings under the call. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana, by direction of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, presented for printing, under the rule, a confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 9981) making appropriations for 
the Executive and sundry independent bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and for other purposes. 

DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN UNDESIRABLE ALIENS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, I call up the 
bill H. R. 11118, to provide for the deportation of certain unde- 
sirable aliens. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is on the Union Calendar and auto- 
matically the House resolves itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for its consideration. The gen- 
tleman from Oregon |Mr. McArrHur] will please take the chair, 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 11118, with Mr. McArruur in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill] 
H. R. 11118, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11118) to provide for the deportation of certain unde- 
sirable aliens. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to de- 
port certain undesirable aliens and to deny readmission to those de- 
ported,” approved May 10, 1920, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new subdivision to read as follows: 

_ (4) All aliens who may after this subdivision takes effect be con- 
victed of any violation or conspiracy to violate any of the following acts, 
the judgment on such conviction having become final, but no such alien 
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shall be deported until the termination of his imprisonment, if any, 
upon such conviction : 

“{B The national prohibition act of October 28, 1919; 

“(b) The act entitled ‘An act to provide for the registration of, with 
collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon all per- 
sons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispénse, 
sell, distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, their salts, deriva- 
tives, or preparations, and for other purposes,’ approved December 17, 
1914, as amended ; 

“(c) Any other statute of the United States, or of a State or Terri- 
tory, prohibiting or regulating the manufacture, sale, transportation, 
importation, or exportation of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses, or of opium, coca leaves, or any salt, derivative, or preparation 
of opium or coca leaves.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, the bill presented for your consideration by the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization—unanimously 
presented—is short and to the point. It provides for the de- 
portation, if the Secretary of Labor so orders by his warrant, 
after hearing, of those aliens in the United States who may be 
convicted of violations of the Federal liquor and narcotic acts, 
and for the violation and conviction after serving sentence of 
those convicted under State laws of violations of narcotic and 
liquor acts. 

We continually hear it said throughout the United States 
in regard to alien offenders, “Why not deport them?” The 
report presented to this bill has the deportation clause of, the 
Burnett Immigration Act, which is the basic immigration law. 
The deportation clause is section 19 of that law. 

It provides that— 


except as hereinafter provided, any alien who is hereafter sentenced 
to imprisonment for a term of one year or more because of convic 
tion in this country of a crime involving moral turpitude, committe! 
within five years after the entry of the alien to the United States, or 
who is hereafter sentenced more than once to such a term of imprison 
ment because of conviction in this country of any crime involving mora! 
turpitude, committed at any time after entry— 

And so forth. Those are the moral turpitude clauses, This bil! 
presented to this committee is in the nature of an amendment 
to an act approved May 10, 1920, which act, if the Members o! 
the House will remember, was one which was passed to make 
certain the deportation of certain alien enemies and certain in- 
terned alien enemies. That act of May 10, 1920, provided eight 
classifications of those who might be deported in addition to 
the general provisions of the moral turpitude deportation clause 
which I have mentioned. 

That act begins—and I call your attention to this— 

That aliens of the following classes, in addition to those for whose ex 
pulsion from the United States pore is made in the existing law 
shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, be taken into his 
custody and deported in the manner provided in sections 19 and 20 of 
the act of February 5, 1917, entitled “An act to regulate the immigra- 
tion of aliens to, and the residence of aliens in, the United States,” i 
the Secretary of Labor, after hearing, finds that such aliens are unde 
sirable residents of the United States, 


All this bill now before you does is to add three further classi- 
fications to the specially enumerated deportation clauses, to give 
the Secretary the opportunity, if he so desires and finds, to 
proceed on a warrant against aliens convicted of violations of 


. the acts mentioned here and the State acts on the same subject 


The committee after hearings has come to the conclusion that 


‘the United States has gone far enough with violations of the 


narcotie act; for instance, by aliens in this country, who are 
filling up the jails in some places, and in other places paying 
fines and not being sentenced to imprisonment; but in the Wes! 

where there has been great trouble with alien narcotic violators 
the judges have finally come to giving them terms of imprison- 
ment—one year, two years, five years, seven years—for viola 
tions of the narcotic act. By the enactment of legislation of this 
kind we want to make certain that at the conclusion of thei! 
sentences of imprisonment the Secretary of Labor may ani 
probably will proceed against them and cause their deportation 
It is not believed that the passage of this act will make it neces- 
sary to run deportations down to misdemeanor violations 0! 
the liquor act of the State; but if an alien is arrested for viola- 
tion of State liquor acts and convicted over and over again, ani! 
thereby proves himself to be an undesirable alien, and the Se 

retary proceeds against him as an undesirable alien, and afte 

hearing as provided by law orders him deported, you may be 
very certain that he will be an undesirable alien. That is the 
extent of this law. 

I reserve the refhainder of my time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman answer just one: ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. For the benefit of a number of people who 
are making the inquiry just at this time, will the chairman of 
the committee tell us about how many aliens have left the 
United States since the 3 per cent law went into effect? | 
have had a number of inquiries come to my office in the last 
week, 























Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The exact figures are avail- 
able but not at my fingers’ ends this minute. For the year prior 
to the beginning of the 3 per cent act the net increase of aliens 
into the United States was 500,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish to knew the number of those leaving 
the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For eight months of the 
veur following the act the increase was about 40,000 net. Our 
inquiry, however, proves the fact that many go out of the 
country to seek relatives to bring them in. Further inquiry 
develops the fact that when times are hard in the United 
States there are many people who have come here to work who 
vo out of the United States. 

| reserve the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman reserves 52 minutes, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


‘The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment joint resolution of the fellowing title: 

H. J. Res. 249. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to donate and grant certain buildings in Alaska to 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Chureh, 

DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN UNDESIRABLE ALIENS. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from California rise? 

Mr. RAKER, I desire recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from California opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. T am not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I desire recognition in 
opposition to the bill. 

The CHATRMAN. Is the gentleman from Wisconsin opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any meniber of the committee desire 
recognition in opposition to the bill? If not, the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Wisconsin, who is opposed to the 
bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill if 
enacted in the form in which it is reported would delegate to 
the States the right and power of determining what aliens 
should be allowed to remain within their borders, because sec- 
tion (ec) provides that if any alien is convicted of the violation 
of any State statute prohibiting or regulating the manufacture, 
sale, transportation, importation, or exportation of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes, or of opiuin, and so forth, then 
the Secretary of Labor, under the mandatory provision of sec- 
tion 19 of the so-called Burnett Act, would be compelled to 
deport him. 

The gentleman reporting this bill glosses over the main objec- 
tions and tries to represent to this House that a person can be 
deported only after the violation of either the national prohibi- 
tion enforcement act or a State prohibition act on successive 
occasions. I deny it. I claim that if any person is convicted 
of a violation of either the national prohibition act or any State 
prohibition act, convicted of one offense, then it is the duty of 
the Secretary of Labor to deport him immediately under the 
provisions of section 19 of the Burnett Act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How can the Secretary do 
hat? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because you authorize him to do so in your 
bill; because you provide in section 1 that the act of May 10, 
1920, 1s amended by adding a new section. Here is the act of 
May 10, 1920. It is now a dead letter, because it applies en- 
tirely to violations of war statutes. That is shown in the re- 
port, which will be found on pages 1 and 2, where you enumer- 
ute specifically the provision whereby the alien may be deported 
for violation of various war acts of Congress. Under section 
I!) of the so-called Burnett Act the alien could be deported after 
conviction of a crime involving moral turpitude committed 
Within five years of his admission to the ceuntry; he may be 
deported if he is found guilty after conviction for a second 
offense regardless of the time limit. 

Now you propose to out-Volstead Vorsrrap by providing that 
for a violation ef either a national prohibition act or a State 
prohibition act for the first offense, whether committed within 
live years or after five years of his coming here, not involving 
moral turpitude, he shall be deported under the provisions of 
the general law—and after, as the gentleman from Maine says, 
serving out his term of imprisonment. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman understand that the 
act of 1920 is mandatory en the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That in every case the Secretary of Labor 
has no discretion except to issue the warrant? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the practice under existing law. 
I now call the attention of the House in reply to the gentheman 
from Washington and in reply to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan to the authority of the Secretary of Labor to mandatorially 
deport any alien convicted of a first offense of a violation of any 
prohibition law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me fimish. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I want to be sure that the gentleman has 
my question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me proceed, and I will get the gentle- 
man’s question afterwards. This is what we are attempting 
to amend as found on the first page of the report. Permit 
me to read it: 

That aliens of the following classes, in addition to these for whose 
expulsion from the United States provision is made im the existing law, 
shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, be taken inte his 
custody and deported in the manner provided in sections 19 and 20 
of the act of February 5, 1917, entitled “An act to regulate the immi- 
gration of aliens to, and the residence of aliens in, the United States,” 
if the Secretary of Labor, after hearing, finds that such aliens are un- 
desirable residents of the United States. 

Then it enumerates various offenses, mostly offenses involving 
a violation of war acts which are a dead letter to-day, and 
now it is proposed to add as a new section to that act paragraph 
4 of this bill. Under section 19 of the so-called Burnett Act, 
the act of February 5, 1917, which you will find printed at the 
bottom of page 2 and most of page 3, the power of the Secretary 
of Labor has to deport aliens who have been convicted of crime 
involving moral turpitude within five years after the entry of 
the alien into the United States, or who has been sentenced 
more than once to a term of imprisonment because of a crime 
invelving moral turpitude. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the act of 1920 expressly provide that 
in addition to the conviction the Secretary of Labor shall find 
after hearing that the person is an undesirable person in the 
United States? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. Then it is not mandatory because they are con- 
victed of a violation of a statute. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It leaves it to the Secretary of Labor to 
tind if he has been convicted. 

Mr. VAILE. It authorizes him to do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Very well; I am unwilling to vest in the 
Secretary of Labor that great authority to deport an alien who 
has been convicted for the first time of a violation of a State 
statute or a national statute involving the prohibition laws of 
the country. I can conceive of instances where in homes—and 
every Member representing a foreign constituency can conceive 
of a case, where younger people have become citizens and there 
happens to be an old member of the family, a‘parent who has 
not been able to take out citizenship papers, being convicted or 
fined for the manufacture of beer or light wine—and how many 
thousands of instances in the country where these foreigners 
are making their wine or beer—and yet the Secretary of Labor 
would be authorized to deport the father, to break the ties that 
bind the family, and send him back to a foreign country from 
which he may have been separated for many, many years. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman has drawn a horrible picture of 
this ogre, the Secretary of Labor, the President's chief adviser, 
and I want to ask the gentleman if he really believes that any 
Secretary of Labor, the President’s most trusted adviser, is 
going to use the power conferred on him to deport a man for a 
trifling act? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am unwiliing to vest any such authority 
in any Cabinet officer. I do not want to take any chances with 
any future administration calling to the enforcement of this 
act a man who is as fanatical as some men in this Chamber in 
the enforcement of the prohibition law. 

Mr. VAILE. So the gentleman would not be willing to take 
a chance? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would not. I believe it is better to pro- 
tect the rights of these aliens who are not guilty of any viola- 
tion of law involving moral turpitude, but who are just merely 
guilty of a minor violation of a State statute or a‘national stat- 
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You do not give him even a chance after he has been con- 
victed the first time. You say to the Secretary of Labor that 
he may deport the man. In northern Wisconsin, in the district 
represented by my colleague [Mr. A. P. Netson]—and he is one 
of the driest of the dry, and I go into those northern woods 
every summer because of hay-fever trouble—nearly every one 
of the farmers are manufacturing their home wine and home 
brew. Are you going to allow some State prohibition officer to 
go and arrest a man who does that, and are you going to put 
the authority in the Secretary of Labor to deport that man, 
when. under existing law, you permit aliens committing mur- 
der, rape, and the most heinous offenses after five years’ resi- 
‘lence to remain here? 

I say that you are going too far in your exercise of autocratic 
power. You judge a law by the extreme cases and you want 
to test it by the extreme cases, and I certainly protest against 
such an unreasonable enactment of law. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In reference to the question asked by 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr, VarLe], to the effect that 
this act as proposed to be amended does not give the Secretary 
of Labor discretion merely, but makes it his duty to deport 
anyone who may have been convicted; it says that he shall be 
deported. So there is no discretion in the Secretary of Labor. 
Upon its being brought to his attention that some alien has been 
convicted, it becomes his mandatory duty to deport him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am glad that the gentleman called my 
attention to it. 

Paragraph 4 states: 

All aliens who may after this subdivision takes effect be convicted 
of any violation or conspiracy to violate any of the following acts, 
the judgment on such conviction having become final, but no such 
alien shall be deported unti! the termination of his imprisonment, if 
uny, upon such conviction. 

Now, gentlemen, there was reported just a few days ago a 
very well considered bill relating to the 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not at present. There was reported just a 
few days ago a very well considered bill relating to the manu- 
facture and control of narcotics from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HAptey], 
wherein there is a provision providing for the deportation of 
those who have been convicted of violation of the narcotic act, 
But this bill goes to extremes, goes beyond anything that the 
Congress of the United States has ever passed, and violates, 
in my opinion, the fundamental principles of giving protection 
to the homes of the people when they commit no crime involving 
moral turpitude but are guilty of only an infraction of a 
punitory statute. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the chairman of the 
committee, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this committee has given a great deal of consideration to this 
subject. The chairman of the committee is always active and 
energetic in trying to get proper legislation, and he allows no 
other Member of the House or other committee to excel him in 
the work, to the end that the Members of the House may know 
what is going on, as well as the country generally, and he not 
only believes in enforcing the law, but believes in allowing those 
who are handsome and beautiful to appear before the committee 
and give their judgment, so that the Members of the House and 
the coyntry may know. Therefore I desire to have the Clerk 
read in my time a clipping that appeared yesterday in a news- 
paper, after which I will proceed with this particular question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FAIR LILLIAN VERSUS JOHN L, 

John L, Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of America, 
held the center of the stage in the capacious House Labor Committee 
room this morning, while Chairman Joun I. NoLan smiled at the crowds 
which filled rooms, corridors. and intervening spaces, 

Along came Chairman ALBERT JOHNSON, of the 
rT cae beat that crowd all to smithereens,” he whispered with a 
grin as he sent a notice to the press galleries for posting. 

The notice read: * Lillian Russell, President Harding's European 
commissioner, will be present in person at the House Immigration Com- 
mittee hearings Thursday morning at 10.50.” 

And now they say that Congressman WALLACE Wuaitr, of the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage. is preparing to negotiate with Rudolph 
Valentino to tell what he knews about California women voters. 

| Applause. ] 

Mr. RAKER. Gentlemen, speaking of this bill, I think the 
eriticisms made by the gentleman from Wisconsin 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield, 
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Mr. MADDEN. What particular language of this bill does 
the newspaper clipping have reference to? 

Mr. RAKER. That relates to another bill pending. showing 
that the chairman of the committee is always active. 

One of the things is not necessarily punishment but deter 
rent, and when a man is convicted under the nareotie laws of 
the Federal Government, or under the State laws, or convicted 
under the act of Gctober 28, 1919, or uader the State laws re- 
garding the sale of narcotics, or violating the prohibition law, 
and he is an alien, and after he has served his term of imprison- 
ment, if there is a term of imprisonment, he can be arrested by 
the immigration authorities and given full hearings—the evi- 
dence will show his conviction—and in addition to that, under 
the act as it is now in existence, the Secretary of Labor must 
find that such alien is an undesirable resident of the United 
States. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. For a question. 

Mr. MILLS. Has the committee any evidence to submit to 
the House of the need for such a law? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. We think so. I will explain it. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman tell us whether there is any 
evidence that the Volstead law is being violated? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Now, that being the case, an alien who realizes, and it has 
been realized—we have amended the narcotic law, and that was 
the purpose of the Harrison amendment, to take charge of those 
and dispose of them who had been convicted already two or 
three times, and we cut so much out of it that there is no chance 
of getting anything out of it. But under the narcotic act you 
could keep a man in jail some time without putting him on the 
community to commit another crime. The same way with the 
liquor enforcement. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman think that an 
alien that violates the prohibition law is any more an unde 
sirable citizen than a native citizen who violates it? 

Mr. RAKER. My dear sir, it is shown, because there is 4 
statutory provision, except in a certain instance, that the court 
can deprive him of his citizenship. If a man deliberately and 
premeditatedly as an alien of this country came here, when 
we have a constitutional amendment conducted by practicall) 
all the States, practically all except one, when all the States 
have that kind of a law, and when this Congress by an over 
whelming vote of both Houses passed it over the President's 
veto—when the American people have a law of that kind ani 
people come to our country to receive its benefits and pleasures 
and opportunities, and they deliberately violate that law, be 
cause the punishment is so small that they will go back to it 
again, they do not belong here. The day will come when these 
persistent violators, these bootleggers in our country, if they 
continue, will compel the States to pass laws by which those 
citizens will not be permitted to come in them. 

Mr. LAYTON. As a matter of fact, this bill is not confined to 
the bootlegger, where, if I understand, there is quite a diversity 
of opinion throughout the country as to the moral turpitude in 
volved, but, as a matter of fact, this bill does seek at the same 
time to cover something that every normal man and woman in 
the United States is altogether interested in, and that is the 
suppression of the infractions of the Harrison Act. 

Mr. RAKER. All right. Now, these are twins from hell 
itself, and liquor and narcotic drugs go together, and have from 
the beginning of time. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Would not the gentleman’s argument 
apply equally to the aliens who violate any other statute of the 
United States? 

Mr. RAKER. No; and for this reason 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. How about the postal laws of the United 
States, where obscene literature is sent through the mails” 
Would it apply to that? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; that is a crime involving moral turpi 
tude. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. How about counterfeiting? 

Mr. RAKER. That is a crime involving moral turpitude. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Does it apply to that? 

Mr. RAKER. It applies to all such cases. To-day if you 
convict a man of a crime involving moral turpitude, you can 
deport him, but the decisions up to the present time have been 
to the effect that a man convicted of violation of the prohibi- 
tion law is not guilty of a crime involving moral turpitude. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Then, if you are seeking to punish crimes 
not involving moral turpitude, why not make this act apply to al! 
such cases? 

Mr. RAKER. 





We can not do everything at once. We have 


these two evils which have stalked through the world from the 
beginning of time, and the people of this country are trying to 
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do away here with the sale and distribution of narcotic drugs. 
The people of this country have been trying also to do away with 
the liquor evil. Therefore we have selected these two because 
they work hand in hand, and you can not separate one from 
the other, and it is a good thing to pack them right up and 
deal with them together. As the testimony shows, from 50 to 
9 per cent of the men who violate the narcotic laws and the 
prohibition laws’ are aliens. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Does not the gentleman understand that 
when you single out one or two statutes in this manner you, by 
implication, invite violations of all other statutes? 

Mr. RAKER. No. We ought, by deporting these people, to 
give them an example that no more aliens living in this coun- 
try who desire to receive the benefits of living in this coun- 
try shall be allowed to violate the law, and then they will begin 
to say, “I will not violate it, because if I do I will not only 
cet an imprisonment judgment but I will be sent back to the 
old country.” Let me tell you not many of them will take the 
chances of that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Can these people be deported from the State of 
California? 

Mr. RAKER. My dear friend, do you not know that these 
aliens in California who have been debauching our country in 
the way of the narcotic trade, these Chinese, are violating the 
law to such an extent that for years we have been trying to 
get 2 better and more wholesome condition of affairs, and 

Mr. WALSH. How many of these are there in California? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not know. We have tried to get a census, 
and we have not been able to get it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Ina moment. I read from the hearings: 

Mr. Raker, Just let me ask you this question: Would it be material 
as to the percentage or as to the exact number if, as a matter of fact, 
there is a persistent and determined effort on the part of aliens to vio- 
ate ese laws? 
air down a ulna not say that it is material, whether it is 50 per 
cent or whether it is 80 per cent. 

ir. RAKgR. The good result obtained by the example of not only the 
punishment or the fine but the finality of the judgment, followed by 
deportation, would deter these people and make them believe we. mean 
business when we pass a law. 

Mr. JONES. You have expressed my view on it, Mr. Congressman, 
better than I could myself, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
short question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
las expired, 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
geutleman from Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston}. : 

‘he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, this bill provides for 





the deportation of any unnaturalized foreign-born person, any 
vich, who may be convicted of a violation of the national pro- 


hibition act of October 28, 1919, the Votstead Act, or— 


Any other statute of the United States, or of a State or Territory, 
prohibiting or regulating the manufacture, sale, transportation, im- 
portation, or exportation of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. 

\nd so forth. Aliens are to be deported, not only for violating 
a Federal statute but for violating a State law. 

To subject aliens to deportation under this bill it is not neces- 
siry that they shall be convicted by a court of record or after 
a jury trial. Even a police court conviction or a conviction by 
a justice of the peace will provide the required basis for their 
deportation. 

Aliens so convicted are not merely deported without other 
pinishment. The deportation is in addition to such punishment 
us tiay be given them by the courts convicting them. After they 
serve out their sentences or pay their fines they are then to be 
deported; that is, are to be sent back to the foreign land in 
Which they may have been born. 

fhe bill provides for a double punishment for a crime— 
pubishment by the court which tries the alien and punishment 
by the Bureau of Immigration which deports him; punishment 
by fine and imprisonment in this country and then by banish- 
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ment to some foreign land from which perhaps the alien fled to 
save his life. The bill discriminates between American citizens 
who violate our laws and aliens who violate them. The citizen 
expiates his offense by fine and imprisonment. The alien for the 
same offense is not only fined and imprisoned but is then 
banished for life. 

THE HIGH-WATER MARK OF INTOLERANCE. 


This bill, it seems to me, marks the high tide of fanaticism 
and intolerance. Section 19 of the immigration act of 1917 went 
far beyond anything that had previously been conceived in this 
country in so far as deportation is concerned. The proposal now 
is to extend the deportation provisions of the act of 1917 to 
persons who may be guilty of violating the prohibition laws, 
not merely the Federal prohibition laws, but the prohibition 
laws of any State. 

I speak on this subject as one who has been a prohibitionist 
from boyhood, but not, as I hope, a fanatical prohibitionist. who 
has nothing in his mind except prohibition. I do not expect 
prohibition alone to save the world. But I am not willing to 
deport a man from the United States for violating a police 
statute such as the prohibition law, when I would not deport 
him if he had violated some law of more importance and involv- 
ing more serious consequences. 


WHEN FANATICISM AND UNRBASON RUN RIOT. 


Bear in mind that the act of 1917 fixes the period at five 
years after a man comes to the United States within which a 
man must have committed the offense for which he may be 
deported. Here there is no time limit. The alien may have 
lived here until he has raised up American-born grandchildren 
to manhood, and then, forsooth, because fanaticism and wun- 
reason run riot in Congress, he is to be banished to a land 
which he may not have seen for 50 years. And all this not 
for treason or plotting against the State, not for murder or 
theft, but merely because he is found with a flask of liquor in 
his pocket or is at an assemblage where forbidden liquors are 
consumed. 








PUSHES INTO FIELD OF HYPOCRISY. 


This bill not only reaches the limit of unreason but pushes 
into the field of hypocrisy. I say that with all deliberation. 
It would be indelicate for me to refer to Members of Con- 
gress or to officials of the Government, but let us refer to 
other men in prominent stations in society. Let us refer to the 
classes of wealth, prestige, and accredited culture who consti- 
tute the dominant elements in the United States. Let me ask 
you, gentlemen, how many of them have been guilty of violating 
the prohibition Jaws of the Federal Government or of some of 
the States. Many of them have their prrvate cellars; they are 
the customers of the bootleggers and the rum runners; they are 
the “ hooch hounds.” They laugh at the prohibition laws. Do 
they deserve exile? 

Let us look at this matter like sensible and honest men, and, 
above all, like courageous men. Will you say that an alien 
who sits down at a table where wine is served and perhaps 
drinks some of it himself—will you say that it is such a serious 
offense that he should be banished to some land where perhaps 
disorder, starvation, and ruin prevail, when you yourselves, it 
may be, some of you, have been guilty of a similar delinquency? 
If you have not been guilty I congratulate you. I want to say 
that some of the leaders in this land have done such things. 
At a recent social occasion, held in the city of Washington, and 
attended by some of the most prominent men in America, 
liquors were openly served, so I am reliably informed. 

Let me say, in further amplification of the question I asked 
the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER], that the alien who 
commits an offense does not become thereby more undesirable 
than the American who commits the same offense. It is the 
utmost of intolerance and unreason that would mete out to him 
a different measure of punishment. 

My position upon the subject of immigration is well known. 
I have voted for every measure proposed in this House which 
would restrict immigration. I will vote to shut the doors of 
this country in the faces of undesirable aliens; but the time 
to deal with them as foreigners is before they enter, not after 
they are here. When an alien leaves his native land and puts 
his foot upon the soil of the United States, the flag reaches out 
over him, and the Constitution, not merely in its letter but in 
its spirit as the founders of the Republic conceived it, should 
grant him every protection. 

EXILE AS A PUNISHMENT FOR CRIMB. 

I am not willing, because a wave of intolerance and Chauvin- 
ism has swept over us, to punish by double penalt‘es a man who 
commits a crime.- I am not willing to punisk any crime by 
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banishment. You would deport the alien merely because the 
Constitution permits his deportation. It does not permit the 
deportation of a citizen who is a criminal, no matter how bad 
he may be. The same extreme and intolerant spirit that would 
deport the alien would banish the American if only it were 
constitutional to do so. The same spirit that lies behind this 
bill would drive into foreign exile those whe are in opposition 
to those who are in the ascendency. It is un-American; it is 
unworthy. We ought not to go to any such extreme. There is 
ho occasion for it. 

The spirit of intolerance which animates the bill under con- 
sideration is the same spirit which brooks no difference of 
opinion. It would stifle freedom of speech and of press. It 
would deny the right of citizens to meet together. It would 
correct by thumbscrew and rack all errors of religious opin- 
ion. The disposition to deport an alien for the violation of 
the prohibition law and yet which would condone and laugh 
at the offense when committed by an American citizen is the 
spirit of persecution rampant. It would crucify all inde- 
pendent minds which did not bow to it. Had it the power, it 
would banish native-born Americans who did not speak and 
think and walk in the fashion the majority might hold was 
proper. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
deport an American citizen? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. To the same place that you would 
deport an alien who has lived here for 50 years and lost his 
citizenship in his native country. Where will you deport the 
alien to? He has become a man without a country. Will you 
send him to Russia? Will you deport him to Afriea? Where 
are you going to send him? He knows nobody in the foreign 
country. It is not his country. You ean not compel that coun- 
try to receive him back. Perhaps if received back he would be 
promptly crucified. Would you send a Czarist back to be exe- 
euted in soviet Russia? Is that within the spirit of the gentle- 
man’s intention? Would he send a proscribed Irishman back to 
Ireland to be hanged? Would he send an Armenian back to 
Turkish murderers? 

Oh, the matter of not having anywhere to send the man is.an 
unimportant detail that should give the fanatics little pause. 
Why not take his life for the difference in opinion? "The same 
spirit of intolerance, the same spirit of fanaticism which would 
lead you to banish a man to some land where, perhaps, his life 
would be forfeited, where starvation would grip him, where 
disease and disaster would overtake him, that same spirit 
would send him to the gallows for the same offense or send him 
to ruin and death in any other shape. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Is it not a fact that this law would also 
include within its terms a person who had declared his inten- 
tion to become an American citizen and who had taken out his 
first papers? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Oh, certainly; and that irrespective of 
the length of time that he has lived in the United States. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TiNcHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in my section 
of the country there are not many aliens, We are not bothered 
much with the alien immigration question. However, I see in 
the hearings on this bill a declaration from parties in power 
and engaged in the enforeement of the law that over 50 per 
cent of the violators of the narcotic and liquor laws are aliens, 
Anyone who has ever had any experience in the enforcement 
of the law knows that that can be accounted for by the fact 
that to a great portion of the immigrants who come to this 
country our jails are a promotion and have no horrors for them, 
I know men who will deliberately walk out and commit an- 
other crime after being freed from jail, because the jail has no 
horror for them or for men of their class. They are aliens. 
They have no notion of ever becoming citizens of the United 
States. I have not much patience with the theory that we 
should not return them to the country from whence they eame 
for fear something terrible would be done to them there. I 
remember one case in which a former Assistant Secretary of 
Labor refused to deport a Mexican anarchist. While it was 
admitted that he was an anarchist and was trying to do all kinds 
of injury to this country, a former Assistant Secretary of Labor 
would not deport him to Mexico for fear they would destroy his 
life there. Well, there might be worse things happen to civili- 
zation than the destruction of that life. 

The statement has been made that the law we are amending 
ts a dead letter. I challenge that statement. The law is not a 
dead letter. There are portions of the law living to-day. The 


Where would the gentleman 


gentleman called attention to certain crimes and said why not 


include those crimes. These crimes are included, because they 
have been held to involve moral turpitude, and the same power 
you are giving the Secretary of Labor over these crimes in this 
amendment to the bill to-day is now pertaining to the very 
crimes the gentleman mentions. 

If there are any crimes peculiar to certain foreigners it js 
those crimes, and I say to you that the enforcement of the nar. 
cotic act has been thwarted and disturbed more by the alien 
population in this country than any other and the redemption 
of which there is no possibility. They ought to be deported, 
they ought to be sent back. Any man: who thinks that a jail 
is a palace ought to be deported from the country if he is not a 
citizen to the place frem which he came. Every law has a 
reasonable and sensible enforeement, and there will not be any 
isolated cases like the picking up of the old gentleman my 
friend mentioned in the north woods where he goes hunting, 
The men that will be deported under this: amendment are the 
men that are filling the jails of this country to-day to such an 
extent that the dockets of the courts are congested and cases 
can not be tried because of that congestion. [Applause.] Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I am in full sympathy with this 
measure and the purpose of it. I have no sympathy for an alien 
who has been here 50 years and has not become a citizen. [Ap- 
plause.}] You will not find much Americanism ‘in such men. 
We have too many of:that kind now. This bill adds two offenses 
to a long list already in the law the convictions for which 
authorize the deportation of aliens. Among them is Bolshevism. 
There is need of putting out of the country ‘those who are not in 
sympathy with American institutions—men who go around and 
preach ‘the subversion of ithe Constitution of the country and in 
a hidden way trying to destroy the ideals of American life. [ 
naturally expect when that spirit is abread in the land to find 
measures like this meeting with hostility. The man who comes 
here and violates the law is not the kind of a man that America 
needs now. It is a shame that we have too many of.our own 
people violating 'the laws. It is a shame that the 20: to 50 per 
eent of the violations of the narcotic and liqnor laws are com- 
mitted by Americans. I do not understand the spirit of the 
citizenship that fights this proposition in the faee of the fact 
that the acts denounced violate the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. I donot want that kind of spirit to growin America; there 
is too much of it now. Lawlessness is all too prevalent. ‘We have 
eome to have too little regard for the authority of law. We 
need to have some deep-seated genuine respect for what is in 
the Constitution of the United States and what is written in 
the statute books. If the ties of society can be weakened at all 
in Ameriea, they can be weakened by this spirit of lawlessness 
filtering into our life. 

The fact that we have a large amount of it among our own 
people only ‘makes it more dangerous when such men as get- 
tlemen describe come from foreign countries into our life to 
blur and mar it. I hope that American ‘public - sentiment 
will protect itself. The idea of great hordes: who have just 
arrived in the United States going about loaded down with 
booze and dope and hooch, which they are peddling. Members 
of the great body of citizenship, and even some Members of 
the great House of Congress, think that it is:no offense or 
a trifling one. I wonder if the American people ‘think so. We 
need not only to purge our life and our ‘Nation from aliens 
who do that, but we need to purge this thing from the body of 
American citizenship. We need to get it out of the minds of 
our own people. I am not afraid of what my brother Amer! 
ean will do who in his own heart loves the law. If he is a0 
upstanding man of that stock from which free people come, 
he may divide into factions and fight like the mischief with 
his brother American, but you will never make a slave of him, 
you will find him with too much common sense to get him or 
his country into a pandemonium like France had 125 to 180 
years ago, or like Russia has now. He believes in law; he 
believes in order; he has common sense enough to know that 
the enjoyment of life can not work out without law. He knows 
that his opportunity depends upon law and depends upon order. 
Americanism stands for law, and that is why I am for this bill. 
I hope it will pass. [{Applause.] Mr. Chairman, I yield back 
the balance of my time. i 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields back four minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield four 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Casiz]. ; 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, the question has arisen during 
the debate this afternoon as to the method of deporting alie®s. 
‘Fhis bill seeks to amend the present laws relating te arresting 
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and deporting aliens, and the regulations now in existence will 
therefore apply in this case, Officers are required to make thor- 
ough investigation .of all cases when they are either informed 
or have reason to believe that a specified alien in the United 
States is subject to arrest and deportation; an application is 
filed generally with an inspector of immigration. It must state 
facts showing prima facie that the align comes within one or 
more of the classes subject to deportation after entry, and 
should be accompanied by sore substantial supporting evidence. 
The application should also be accompanied by the affidavit 
of the person giving information or by a transcript of a sworn 
statement taken from that person by an inspector. A warrant 
is then issued for the arrest of such alien, and he is granted a 
hearing to enable him to show cause, if any there be, why he 
should not be deported. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Is that provided in the bill? 

Mr. CABLE. That is provided in the regulations on page 75, 
subdivision 5, of immigration rules 22 dealing with “ arrest and 
deportation on warrant.” 

Pending determination of the case, in the discretion of the 
immigration officer in charge, the alien may be taken into cus- 
tody or allowed to remain in such place deemed by such officer 
secure and proper. At the beginning of the hearing under the 
warrant of arrest the alien is allowed to inspect the warrant of 
arrest, and all the evidence on which it is issued. In addition, 
the regulation requires and makes it mandatory that he shall 
be apprised that he may be represented by counsel. His 
counsel shall be permitted to be present during the conducting 
of the hearing and to offer evidence to meet any evidence pre- 
sented or adduced by the Government. A complete record of the 
testimony, both on behalf of the Government and the alien, 
shall be prepared and forwarded to the bureau, together with 
any written argument or brief submitted by counsel, and the 
recommendation of the examining officer and the officer in 
charge for determination as to whether or not a deportation 
wirrant shall issue. 

Mr. VAILE. And this bill gives him a right to that full 
hearing % 

Mr. CABLE. This bill amends the law and will be adminis- 
tered under the same regulations as govern other deportation 
cases, providing in each case for a full hearing and to be rep- 
resented by counsel, 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Does the alien under this act have the 
right to a hearing? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes; as I have stated above, a full hearing 
is afforded him similar to hearing in State courts. After the 
record, briefs, and recommendation of the examining officer and 
of the officer in charge reach the bureau, they are referred to 
the solicitor of the Department of Labor, who again goes over 
the evidence and the law of the case and makes his recom- 
mendation to the chief of. his bureau, viz, Commissioner Hus- 
band, who, together with the Secretary of Labor, again for the 
ourth time review the finding and make their determination 
us fo Whether or not such alien is a desirable resident. 

Mr. BIRD. I believe it is clear that it is not mandatory on 
the Secretary of Labor to deport, but under the language of the 
act of 1920 is it not mandatory that he make a case out of every 
violation ? 

Mr. CABLE. It is mandatory thus far: Lf a complaint is 
filed with the Secretary of Labor, or if he knows of a case that 
should be investigated, then his men make a thorough investi- 
gation and proceed as I have outlined above. Each case will 
be considered by the Secretary of Labor on its merits. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
lninutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Tempre}. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word precisely 
oh the question which has just been raised, as to whether the 
(portation provided in this bill is mandatory on the Secretary 
of Labor. IT can do that best by putting the documents to- 


it} 


eether far better than by comment. This bill merely proposes | 


to winend the act of May 10, 1920, by adding certain sections to 
if 


May 10, 1920. ‘The enacting clause and first paragraph of that 
act read as follows: 


t Be it enacted, ete., That aliens of the following classes, in addition 
0 thos for whose expulsion from the United States provision is made 
he vat °Xisting law, shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, 
¢ taken into his custody and deported in the manner provided in sec- 
ons 19 und 20 of the act of February 5, 1917, entitled “An act to 
Tet ate the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of aliens in, the 
‘ited States.” if the Secretary of Labor, after hearing, finds that such 
“vens are undesirable residents of the United States, to wit. 


_They shall be deported from the United States if the Secre- 
‘ary of Labor, after hearing, finds that they are undesirable 


The proposed amendment strikes nothing out of the act of | 








residents of the United States, and if he does so find they shall 
be deported under the conditions provided in sections 19 and 20 
of the act of February 5, 1917. 

I wish to call attention to a proviso of section 19 of the act 
mentioned. A judge can prevent the Secretary of Labor from 
taking the case up at all. Here is the language: 

Provided further, That the provision of this section respecting the de- 
portation of aliens convicted of a crime involving moral turpitude shall 
not apply to one who has been pardoned, nor shall such deportation be 
made or directed if the court or judge thereof sentencing such alien 
for such crime shall, at the time of imposing judgment or passing sen- 
tence or within 30 days thereafter, due notice having first been given 
to the representatives of the State, make a recommendation to the Secre 
ary p' Labor that such aliens shall not be deported in pursuance of 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that that will apply 
to this act? 

Mr. TEMPLE. This act is an amendment to the act of May 
10, 1920, and that act says that the deportation shall be made 
in the manner provided in sections 19 and 20 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Mr. MANN. The act provides for deportation, but that does 
not carry the exception. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The provisions of section 19 are what I read. 

Mr. MANN. That is the manner of deportation, but there is 
no provision about finding that a man shall be deported. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The act of May 10, 1920, makes the excep- 
tion—that is, an amendment to that act—and does not strike 
out the exception. 

Mr. MANN. This is a reference to the Burnett Act. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; it is. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. TEMVLE. I would like just about 30 seconds more 
The act under consideration reads: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act te 
deport certain undesirable aliens and to deny readmission to those ¢ 
ported.” approved May 10, 1920, be amended by adding at the «nd 
thereof a new subdivision to read as follows. 

This is expressly an amendment to that act, and that act 
provides that aliens deported under its provisions shall be de- 
ported in accordance with section 19 of the act of 1917. That 
section, section 19 of the act of 1917, gives the judge authority 
to stop the whole business before it reaches the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Mr. EVANS. As I understand, the regulations are by this 
act made part of the law. Is that correct? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not think so. I would not interpret 
what the other speakers state, but that is hot my understand 
ing. 

‘Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hit]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
apparently the native-born bootleggers of America fear the com- 
petition of the alien bootleggers of America, and to-day we have 
the first piece of legislation offered to this Chamber emanating 
from the bootleggers’ union. I am not surprised that this type 
of legislation is offered to this House. Were to-day not, 
however, April 5, I should think that it were the Ist of April. 

We stand here to-day looked down upon in this House by the 
picture of the most distinguished alien who eyer sojourned in 
this country and fought for the cause of liberty. I refer to the 
Marquis de Lafayette, who fought in cooperation with General 
Washington. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. In a minute. I will just get through with this, 
and then I will yield. 

In the days of Marquis de Lafayette “deportation” was 
known as “banishment.” The old remedy of the old French 
monarchy, which was tied up with the Bastille, and which we 


| thought had fallen with the fall of the Bastille, is now invoked 





to protect the native-born members of the bootleggers’ union 
from foreign competition. [Laughter.] 

I am inclined to think that this bill will pass, because I hold 
in my hand general order No. 17, I might say, of the general- 
issimo of the forces who back this bill, and for the first time 
to-day I am interested to notice that the bootleggers’ union 
of America is fighting under the banner of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America. [Laughter.] 

I am indebted this morning to some strange chance, because 
I have never been considered a follower of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America, and yet as a Member of this House this 
morning I received orders intended for some of the rest of you, 
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and in order that you will not miss your orders on this bill I 
will read the order of the generalissimo of the bootleggers’ 
union of America and the Anti-Saloon League of America, which 
is as follows. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
gentleman reads 

Mr. HILL. I do not care to yield yet. 

Mr. JOHINSON of Washington. I want to ask the gentleman 
if he wants the prohibition laws enforced or not? 

Mr. HILL. My views as to the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion laws will be taken up later. 

Now, lest some Members have failed to read this order, I will 
read it. I understand some of the Members have received this 
order. I read: 

The Anti-Saloon League of America. Legal department. Wayne B., 
Wheeler, general counsel and legislative superintendent, 30 Bliss Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

I understood yesterday that he was also treasurer of the cam- 
paign committee, but he does not put that designation on this 
order. I read: 


Mr. Chairman, before the 
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My Dear Srr: The appropriation bill, H. R. 11065, for the Justice De 
partment as reported by the committee includes a designated sum; of 
$200,000 for special United States assistant attorneys to enforce the na- 
tional prohibition act. This is the same as last year. The Justice De- 
partment estimated that $150,000 additional was needed for clerks, ste+ 
noegraphers, assistants, printing, ete., for these assistant attorneys. 
‘The committee amendment requires that this amount be taken from the 
total provided for these general purposes or items of expense, 

Now comes the order fer the day, the general order for to-day, 
issued by the combined forces of the bootleggers’ union and the 
Anti-Saloon League of America: 

On Wednesday H. R. 10075, to deport aliens who have violated the 
liquor or narcotic laws, will doubtless be reached for consideration. 

Zero hour has struck, my friends. It has been “ reached for 
consideration,” and in a few minutes we will see the forces of 
the Anti-Saloon League and the forces of the bootleggers’ union 
of America going over the top to pass this wonderful Dill, 
[| Laughter. ] 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
the amendment, will there? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. There will be a few. There will be a few of us 
who believe that George Washington: and General Lafayette 
were the best guides for the American, people in the way of 
deciding upon banishment who will vote against. this bill. 

Mr. CABLE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Not yet. I read further: 

It will help law enforcement to provide for the deportation of such 
aliens, 

Years ago in France; before the Bastille fell, they would have 
said “banish” such aliens. I read further: 

In many places most of the offenders against the liquor and narcotic 
laws are aliens. There are approximately 8,000,000 aliens in the United 
States. 

Now, my friends, that is the general order for the day. 
is your order for to-morrow or the day after to-morrow. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will' the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I can not yield yet. Mark this: 

“Tt has been suggested,”’ says General Wheeler, “ that an amendment 
be added to take away the citizenship of Americans who use neighbor: 
ing territory as a base for violating the laws of the United States.” 

I can see that this emanates from the “ bootleggers’ union, 
No. 1,” located in Washington, and not a border association. 
{[Laughter.] I read further: 

Many so-called Americans are using the islands near our shores for 
liquor-smuggling headquarters. Unless there is some real objection. to 
the amendment its adoption would help to discourage this indefensible 
practice. 

Pass this law to-day, Members of this House; and you will be 
asked to pass a further law to take away the citizenship.of any 
American who violates the national prohibition law: 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. That refers to the other law, does 
it not? 

Mr. HILL. I ean not yield. I read further: 


I hope you can see your way clear to support these measures in the 
most effective form. 
W. B. WHEBLAER. 


There will not be any opposition to 


Here 


Yours cordially, 


P. S.—The various wet organizations are becoming active in encour- 
aging beer and wine candidates in districts where Congressmen have 
supported enforcement legislation: Are there any such candidates in 
your district? The friends of the eighteenth amendment will do. their 
duty if they are correetly informed. 


[ Applause. ] 
[I noticed the gentleman cheered, because the gentleman was 
here yesterday when a promise was held out that those who 
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voted with the Anti-Saloon League should be finaneed in their 
campaigns. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why should they not be? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for order. 
yielded. 

The bill provides that all aliens who violate the national pro. 
hibition act or State prohibition aet shall be deported, whether 
or not they have hada jail sentence or only a fine, because para. 
graph 4 says: 

All aliens who may after this subdivision takes effect be convicteq 
of any violation or conspiracy to violate any of the following acts, the 
judgment on such conviction having become final, but no such alien 


shall be deported until the termination of his imprisonment, if any, 
upon such conviction. 


I have not 


That means imprisonment or fine. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Not yet. 

Mr. LAYTON. I hope the gentleman, who is a neighbor of 
mine, will yield. 

Mr, HILL. Not yet. Now, gentlemen, I shall vote against 
this measure. I expect to see you pass it, because you have 
reeeived your orders from the Anti-Saloon League of America, 
But I say to you that legislation of this kind is. the sort of 
thing that will break, dewa. all true endeavor to make this 
Natiom: properly. temperate instead of fanatically intolerant, 
Such legislation destroys the foundations of American liberty, 
[Applause. } 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I feel in a fortunate posi- 
tion here to-day, in that never has anyone contributed anything 
to my campaign fund in 12 years, except one older brother, who 
has acted the part generously, and two years ago neither I nor 
anyone else paid one cent of expense for my nomination or 
election. 

In one respect I am in somewhat the same position as my 
friend from Maryland |Mr. Hitt}. Neither one of us makes 
much distinction between: alien. and American bootleggers. [ 
do not care whether they are American or alien; I want to put 
them out of business. The gentleman from Maryland made it 
plain by his speech that he does not care whether they are 
American or alien, he does not want to interfere with their 
business. The gentleman from Maryland,complains because in 
his “ general order 17” Mr. Wheeler was. insisting upon this 
bill to put the alien bootlegger out of business, and then he 
objected to the postscript put in by Mr. Wheeler asking an 
amendment to put the home bootlegger out of business. The 
gentleman from Maryland and myself are alike in making no 
distinetion between the alien bootlegger and. the American bvot- 
legger, but there we part. I want them both put out of busi- 
ness. [Applause. ] 

There has been a. great. attempt to-day to put up a smoke 
sereen around this bill, calling your attention to that which 
might be in the bill but. is not, and saying little about what the 
bill really does contain. The bill provides that on its passage 
the Secretary of Labor may hold a hearing with reference to a 
particular alien who has been convicted of a violation of our 
law against the sale of intoxicating liquers or narcotics. There 
is nothing to say that. he must hold a hearing; but if he holis 
a hearing and if the Seeretary of Labor, a Federal official! of 
the very highest standing, finds that such alien is an: uniesi!- 
able resident of the United States, then he may issue his warrant 
for his deportation. From the time the warrant is issued the 
statute is mandatory and the alien goes his way. He is 
deported. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will. the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from Washingtol. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I should like to ask the gel 
tleman if, in his opinion, it is not better, where the Secretary 
finds a man to be an undesirable alien, to order his deportatiol, 
rather than let the States toss that convicted violator from one 
State to another in an attempt to put the expense on the other 
State? 


Mr. CRAMTON. I agree with my friend absolutely. I sa 


from that point the law is mandatory, that the undesirable 
alien must proceed on his way; but until the Secretary of Labor 
issues his warrant, it is in his discretion; not as the gentlemat 
from Wisconsin {Mr. Starrorp] would like to have you believé 
that the whole statute is mandatory, and that any man convicted 
of a technical violation of the liquor laws would have to be 
deported no matter how ridiculous it might be. 





— 


é&eear” Venu? 





LCL AL OAR 


'r ROSSDALE, Will the gentleman yield? 
“uy CRAMTON, Unless I can get more time I can not yield. 
Now, that is the provision of the bill. Is that desirable? Ifa 
so. comes to this country from abroad, and so persistently, 


crantly, Violates our law against the sale of intoxicating | 


or narcotics as to be found to be an undesirable resident, 
shall we do with that man? If he is a citizen, we have 
ion except to keep him here. 
im. But if he is an alien, I say we ought to send him 


out of the country as undesirable. [Applause.] He does not 
have the spirit of our American institutions in his heart. If a 
man is born in this country and has not the spirit of our insti- 
‘ ions in his heart, so much the worse for the country. We 
can not put him out. 

But if he comes here from abroad and proves rfiter a peried 
of probation—the gentleman frem Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON ] 
i idently not a Methodist and does not believe in a period 


of probation—if this alien comes here from abroad and after a 
period of probation proves that he is undesirable, that he has 
not the American spirit in his heart, then I say send him home 
gain, and the sooner the better. What is the American spirit? 
What is the spirit of owr American institutions? Where is it 
codified? It is codified in the Constitution of the United States. 
I! there 
the Constitution of the United States—— 

Mr. MacGREGOR, There are a whole lot of them. 

Mr. CRAM'TON. I hope the gentleman from New York is 
not one of them. 

ir. MacG@REGOR. Certainly not. 

ir. CRAMTON, I hope the gentleman does not stand here 
where he teok his oath of office and say that he does not sub- 
scribe to the Constitution of the United States. 

‘ir. MAcGREGOR, I do subscribe to it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am glad to hear the gentleman say that. 

rhe CHATRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like two minutes additional. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
more, 

‘ir. CRAMTON, The Constitution of the United States is a 
codification of the American spirit, and no one has the right to 

that he will subscribe to one part of it and not to another. 
|Applause.| The eighteenth amendment to the 
says that in this country intoxicating liquors shall not be sold, 
anufactured, or transported. If there are those born in this 
country, even those in office, who are not willing to see the 


I yield to the gentleman two | Ijke this: 


is anyone here who in his heart does not subscribe to | 


| Maryland 
We have no other place to | 


roa 
es 
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Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. BLANTON. Very well. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman know that every boot- 
legger in the country is the best friend the Volstead law has? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, that is because the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin and the distinguished ventleman from 
and other distinguished gentlemen who had some- 
thing to do with the legislation some time ago and since have 
forced provisions in the Volstead law which permits the boot- 
leggers of the country to violate the law with impunity and 
receive a 1-cent fine, as was received upon a plea of guilty in 
my own State just the other day. A violator of the liquor 
law of the country and the Constitution was fined. 1 cent by a 
Federal judge in Texas. That is what makes the law ridiculous, 
It should be enforced as every law is enforced. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Does the gentleman suppose that 
Wheeler got this judge to be lenient to the hootleeger? 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, the gentleman’s question answers itself 
through its absurdity. Wayne Wheeter stands for the abolition 
of the saloon and the liquor business of the country. He has 
done more than any other man in the country to abolish the 
saloons; he has done more than any other man in the country 
to protect the young manhood, the boys and girls of the country, 
and to protect the homes and the firesides;: and he is the man 


I will give the gentleman a half a minute. 


Warne 


| Whom we eught to commend, whom we ought to hold up in es- 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan | 


Constitution | 


teem, and not condemn or criticize without some reason for it. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has 24 
minutes remaining and the gentleman from Washington has 10 
minutes rematming. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I vield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warns]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am reminded of the lines in 


the comic opera, I think “ The Mikado,” which run something 


My object all sublime, I shall achieve in time, 
To make the panishment fit the crime, the punishment fit the erime 


This is rather a frantic scramble on the part of those who 
are endeavoring to conserve accommodations in our jails for 


| American citizens, to provide some way of eliminating the for- 


Constitution of the United States enforced, that is the misfor- | 


tune of America; but if there are those who come here from 
foreign lands, where they had no opportunity, who have come to 
this land of broad opportunity, and they are not willing in re- 
turn to support the supreme law of the land, the codification 
of our American spirit, for God’s sake send them back where 
they came from, [Applause.] 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield four 
munutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, our incomparably handsome, 
likable, and genial colleague from Maryland is absolutely 
sound on every question except one—the enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment of the Constitution. He has assumed the 


leadership of the men in this Nation who are against the en- | 
lorcement to the letter of that amendment. He stands for 
beer and light wines. He says that until to-day Wayne Wheeler, 
the distinguished attorney for the Anti-Saloon League, never | 
Gared to send him a communication, But he said that lately, 
" soon aS this bill was framed and brought into the House, 


vne Wheeler has assumed the leadership for the bootleggers’ 
union in this country, and immediately upon assumption of that 


leadership representing the bootleggers’ union, is it strange that 

our colleague from Maryland should receive orders from Wayne 

Wieeler? [Laughter.] No, no; why, it is the natural sequence | 
i that is teue; if as a matter of fact Wayne Wheeler is repre- 

sehiing them he was not far astray in sending orders to our 

i from Maryland, [Laughter.] 


hut l want to say—and I hold no brief for Wayne Wheeler, 


aid I never received one cent in my life from the Anti-Saloon 
levgue or any other prohibition organization for campaign ex- | 
Pelises—I want to say, in justice to Wayne Wheeler, that if 
there is a man on God’s green earth whom the bootleggers of the | 
country hate, it is Wayne Wheeler. He is the man who has 
STOO their way; he is the man who is trying to put them out | 
6! business; he is the man who is trying to protect the homes 


ef this country, 
M1 STAFFORD. 
Ir. BLANTON, 





Will the gentleman yield? 
If the gentlenian will give me some time, 


av 


| 


| 


‘ing within its 


eign bootlegger. Of course, it appeals very strongly to gentle- 
men from the drastic dry States, such as the Representative 
from Kansas, where I understand they have become expert in 
fixing by legislation the length of bed sheets and other chamber 
linen, and also the Representatives from States from which we 
have just heard, where its senior Senator recently was called 
on to write a letter with reference to an organization operat 
berders and point out that wnless the State 
put down the organization the organization would destroy the 
State. 

I am somewhat familiar with the legislation enacted to en- 
force the prohibition amendment. I believed then as I 
now that we started in with too drastic a law for the enforce 
ment, and to give due meed of praise to the distinguished 
author of that law I would say that I never heard him urge 
at that time nor since, nor do I think it occurred to him in 
his wildest dreams, that we should provide for the deportation 
of aliens who have violated some provision Stute law 
with reference to the narcotic or the prohibition laws: but I 
appreciate the gentlemen on the Pacific ceast who have been 
unable to find out how many of a certain class of aliens there 
are living in their midst and are greatly terrorized because 
they are compelled to live in a state of ignorance, and if they 
gathered them all up in one place they wouid find that they 
would not equal the population of some modern-sized city in 
the United States. 

The difficulty out there is that they always find sonre Ameri- 
ean citizen who is willing to sell their land to them, and, there- 


believe 


of a 


fore giving them a chance to become landowners. And the 
difficulty with these alien bootleggers is that they are always 
able to find some American citizen who will buy the stuff. Talk 
about the distinguished counsel of the Anti-Saloon League of 


America. Why, he is the fellow that made bootlegging popular. 
He is not considered an enemy by the bootlegger, either native 
born or alien. He is the man who made it possible for them 
to ply their trade, and it mray be that out on the Pacific coast, 
rather than build additional accommodations to tieir jails so 
that they can take care of these violators of the law, both alien 
and citizen, they prefer to have Uncle Sam bear the expense and 
ship them out of the country. I have no objection to providiag 
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that by law, but I think we are entering upon a rather dubious 
experiment if we permit the States by legislation to say what 
uliens sball remain in the United States. In some of these very 
erratic and irrational States we may find that they will pass 
some very unreasonable law, with very heavy punishment, and 
they can conre in then with their application and require that 
the alien shall be deported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. TI would like to state to the gentlenran chat I 
represent one congressional district on the Pacifie coast, and I 
have not heard from anybody in California favoring the passage 
of this act. I would also suggest that every time the people in 
the State of California have been called on to pass on a State- 
wide enforcement act they have voted overwhelmingly against it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has not the gentleman read 
the reports of the grand juries of his own State? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, of course the gentleman, I 
think, is in that unhappy class that is not permitted to bask 
in the sunshine of the smiles of the Anti-Saloon League. How 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hiri] got on that list I do 
not know. The gentlenran naturally would not hear of this 
urgent and overwhelming demand, because the band from the 
Pacific coast in the gentleman’s own State is led by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman sitting at the table on the other side 
of the aisle, who recognizes, without employing the radio 
mechanism, the martial strains, and he can picture in his mind 
the banner flowing to the breeze as the Anti-Saloon League army 
nrarches along its course, attempting to keep up with the law 
which it has fathered and attempting to catch up with punish- 
ment for its enforcement, 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we made the law a little too 
drastic at the start. We should have followed the course em- 
barked upon in the great State of Kansas, or in Minnesota, or 
in Towa, or in Nebraska, and if we had we would find that th 
prohibition legislation there was a matter of growth and de- 
velopment. They did not fall upon their unsuspecting citizens 
at one swoop with prohibition legislation. They found that they 
had to formulate the law and improve it from time to time as 
public sentiment supported and indorsed it, 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. Speaking of different State laws, I am won- 
dering if the law of Massachusetts punishing witches by death 
is being successfully enforced. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would state to the gentleman 
that Massachusetts never had any such law as that since the 
Constitution of the United States was adopted. and a great deal 
of the punishment of witches by death in Massachusetts is pure 
fiction and was used only years ago to frighten naughty little 
boys and little girls in Kansas and other Western States 
who would not behave and would not go to sleep at night. 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, [ am very glad. indeed, to learn from the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CrRamTon] that no- 
body has contributed to his campaign and that he, as he merits, 
has received the indorsement of his district. I trust he will con- 
tinue to do so for vears to come. However, there are campaigns 
in Michigan where the successful candidate can not make that 
claim. [Laughter.] I mention no names. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like now to ask the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JoHNson], who has charge of this measure, if 
he “believes this bill in its present form is entirely free from 
complications in respect to putting into the power of a Cabinet 
ofticer authority. after hearing, to deport an alien for a violation 
of some State law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman 
me, I shall be very glad to answer that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman fron: Massa- 
chusetts has again expired, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self two minutes. Answering the question, I would state that 
in all the time that the United States has received immigra- 
tion it has never had sufficient deportations to protect the 
United States. In 10 years’ time the total deportations of the 
United States for all causes have been only a few over 30,000. 
We go about and gather people up after they are convicted and 
sentenced for certain abhorrent crimes, such as the violation 
of the Mann Act. we take them out of the poorhouses as public 
charges and send them back to the country whence they came, 


a 


vill permit 
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and yet we have been sitting here quietly for several years per. 
mitting them notoriously to violate our narcotic act by the ped- 
dling of dangerous drugs and to seduce and ruin our people. 
and now that we have a prohibition act we should try to have 
it enforced and should punish aliens who will not live up to it 
even to the point of deportation if repeated violation makes 
such aliens undesirable as residents. 

Mr. WALSH. Dees the gentleman think there is any compli. 
cation likely to arise—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not the slightest. If a man 
commits murder under a State law and serves his sentence, jj 
they proceed against him under a warrant of this kind, the 
can and should deport him. 

Mr. WALSH. How were they going to deport him if 
should be hanged the day before? [{Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, they do not always hang 
men for murder. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman from 
Massachusetts disputed the historical authenticity of the stor 
of the burning of the witch at Salem, he failed to take cog. 
nizance of the fact that the witch-burning spirit actuates the 
proponents of this legislation. This bill provides for the de 
portation of noncitizens for a violation of the prohibition law 
or of the prohibition regulation of any State. The penalty o/ 
deportation is to be added to the present penalties. I wish | 
could find language adequate to express what I think of the 
proponents of the bill. Unfortunately the parliamentary situa 
tion does not permit it. Parliamentary practice would 0 
permit a Member to say to other Members that they are hypo 
crites, fanatics, or stupid. Deportation is one of the most erue 
forms of punishment. It was practiced by the Bourbons o 
France, and I am not surprised that the Bourbons of Texa: 
support it. If a man violates a law, punish him. If he hap 
pens to have had enough intellect to choose to be born in t! 
United States, if at the moment of his birth he possessed enoug 
genius to choose this flag, then if he violates a law of his ow 
land he should be punished the more severely. 

He flouts the law of his own choosing; the law of his ow 
making. He violates a Constitntion purchased by the blood 0 
his forefathers, and he is so much more of a criminal, if di: 
tinctions are to be drawn between citizens and noncitizens 
the enforcement of the law. Some countries of Europe hav 
been so reorganized that a man can not be deported to the 
try of his origin. New governments and new allegiances hav 
been forced upon many of the peoples of Europe as the 
of the last war. We are continuing the hysterical war legis 
lation. The principle of deportation was brought in during the 
war to deal with an extraordinary and unprecedented emer 


eon 


resul 


gency. Now you are going to deport a man because he has taken 
a drink in violation of the law. Some of you would be de 
ported if you happened to be foreign born and noncitizens 


[Applause.] The noncitizen is to be a legal outcast. Let us be 
honest about it. Why, gentlemen, this proposition merely indi: 
-ates that the mentality of Congress has become exhausted 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LONDON. We have been in session nearly a yea) 
legislative projects that you were assembled for have been ‘ou 
ished, and you have nothing to do. But there are some cot 
mittees that, out of their fatigued brains, bring forth all sort 
of inane, incoherent, monstrous, impossible things for us 
contend with. I wish Congress would adjourn. [Applaus 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MacGregor], 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, [ ea 
remain silent while you are perpetrating this piece of iniqui! 
History repeats itself. They used to boil men tn oil when th 
did not agree with particular opinions. We are going that wa 
now. Here you propose to make something immoral if i 
conceded to be moral. 

Mr. VAILE. Conceded by whom? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Evidently by the law previous to this 
is conceded by your report that there was no moral turpilt 
in violating the prohibition law. There are thousand- 
millions, of our people who do not think there is any ‘ora 
turpitude in violating the prohibition law. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I can not: I have only four minutes 


The time of the gentleman has expired 
Mr. Chairman, I vield one minute more ‘9 


ry e 


In my district there are Italians, a splendid people, who '4 
Do they think that there 


been accustomed to their wine, is any 
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il turpitude in manufacturing wine for consumption in their 
own) homes? De the German people, who constitute the great 
basic people of my constituency, think there is amy moral tur- 
nitude in the manufacturing of beer and wine in their own 
jones? Do the Polish people, who constitute another basic ele- 

i of my constituency, think there is any meral turpitude in 

e consumption of beer and wine?, No; they do not and they 
will not. They are most vehement in their resentment against 
the curtailment of what they consider their moral right. Now, 
you propose to take many hundreds, perhaps, of my people, who 
do not think that they have been guilty of any moral turpitude, 

ise of some slight violation of the prohibition law, and cut 

off from their families. They perhaps have been here 

- : their children have grown up in the United States; 
r sons probably fought in the Werld War to make the world 
e for democracy.” The mother and the father with their 
lren are enjoying their lives in America. Perhaps the 
old people have not taken out their citizenship papers; I do 
deem them guilty of any serious crime for not doing that 

i Inany, Many cases. I am in favor of every man who comes 
to our country taking out citizenship papers and becoming a 
citizen, but there are, as I say, many hundreds who have not, 
: 1 do not consider that they have been guilty of any great 
or heinous erime. You propose to take these people, break up 
their families, and send them out into the world to God knows 
ere; let their fate rest upon the arbitrary decisions of one 

n in the United States, whom you create a czar to deter- 

the life and the liberty of the individuals covered by this 

ous bill. Weare becoming more and more to be a despotic, 

wlocratie, ezaristic country, placing might and power in indi- 

Is to determine the future, the life, the liberty of our 

and it is time that we should stop and not go any 

rther with this specious, this futile, this ezaristic legislation 
hat you are seeking to place upon the statute books. 

The prohibition amendment has been adopted; the Volstead 
Act has been passed. It should be enforced; but to enact this 
statute is going bevond the bounds of common sense. It is 

other step in the direction of creating disrespect for all law. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time, six minutes, I believe, to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mrrzs]. [Applause.] 

\ir. MILLS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
difficult to remain silent, even if one has not any original 
thought to contribute to the discussion, when such a bill is pre- 
ted to this body and when one has reason to fear that the 

ure will pass. I suppose one of the greatest faults in 
American publie life to-day is hypocrisy, and of all the measures 
that are open to that charge this measure is one of the worst. 

The gentleman from California this morning stated that the 
iunufacturer and seller of drugs and the violators of the Har- 
\ct are in the same class with the violators of the Vol- 
d Act. I wanted te ask him then, but he could not yield, and 
] desire to ask him now, whether he considers that great 

rining class of the State of California that is to-day devoting 
itself to the tremendous industry of grape growing, is in the 
sulie Class with the manufacturer of heroin intended to be sold 


, } 
«© 


ears 


] 


ils, 
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1 iinors in the streets and slums of New York City? He is 
putting them in the same class. And you gentlemen, in this 
legislation, are putting them in the same class. Read the 


istory of the grape industry of California since prohibition 
went into effect and you will know what is happening. They 
ure crowing grapes and shipping them by the carload directly 
to foreigners to be manufactured into home-made wines. It is 
one of the bases ef the prosperity of that State. Now, you 
ventlemen are going to say to the unfortunate foreigner who 
buys the grape and manufactures it into home-made wine for 
his own consumption that he is a criminal, to be torn from his 
fireside here in the United States and from his family, never to 
come back to this, his new home, while the grower of the grape, 
led for the consumption of that foreigner, is to be con- 
‘red among the foremost prosperous and respected American 
citizens, [Applause.] In the name of truth, in the name of 
honor, in the name of common sense, was there ever a more 
seous proposition put before a legislative body? To grow 
Lrapes and sell them to the foreigner to manufacture wine out 
f au legitimate business, but we must deport the foreigner 
criminal. [Applause.] 
i this country our citizenship is made up of all races and 
of all nationalities, They come here because they believe they 
are going to get fair play, a new freedom, and as they find that 
our laws are just and there is no discrimination shown they 
stay, and after one er two generations they become indistin- 
kuishable from the native-born American. What is going to be 
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the effect of this class of legislation on these new arrivals? 
You are foisting an unjust measure on them. By this legisia- 
tion you are telling them that it is all right for the Americans 
to grow the stuff to sell to them, but that he who buys it from 
those who grow it is a criminal if he uses it. If you are honest 
with yourselves you can not vote for such a proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What is the alien new if he 
uses this manufactured liquor? 

Mr. MILLS. What is he if he makes homemade wine? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washingten. Is he a violator of the law? 

Mr. MILLS. I do not know whether he is a violator of the 
Volstead Act or not, but he may be a violator of some State law. 

Now you gentlemen, of course, are going to pass this meusure. 
It may or May not become a law. But even if I believed in this 
extreme legislation I should vote “no” on this proposition, be- 
cause you are going so far in your frantic efforts to overcome 
your initial mistake that you are going te break down our whole 
system of law enforcement. |[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
York has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON 


gentleman from New 


of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I vield the 


remainder of my time to the gentleman from Colerado | Mr. 
VAILE]. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado is reees- 


nized for four minutes. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, it is rather a new idea to me to 
find Members of the House of Representatives of the United 
States impliedly, at least, charged with hypocrisy on account of 
the offense of endeavoring to support a statute of the United 
States passed in ebedience to a plain constitutional mandate, 
and passed by an overwhelming majority of the Congress. It 
seems to me it ill becomes gentlemen of the House to bundy 
about such words as “ hypocrisy ” in that connection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vieid 

Mr. VAILE. For half a minute. 

Mr. FESS. Did we not have the same charge of hypocrisy 
leveled against the legislation that we are now trying to #%- 
force? 

Mr. VAILE. 
by anybody w 

Mr. FESS. 


there? 


Yes; and I suppose it will be done in the future 
ho does net like such legislation. 
And by the same people? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes; by the same people. 

Let us look at this question from the immigration standpoint. 
We can admit to the United States whom we pleuse: we cun re- 
fuse te admit whom we please: we can deport out whom we 
please. The question of the admission of aliens to the United 
States or their residence in the United States is one which 
addressed only to our own good judgment. If we wanted to be 
so unreasonable, we could provide that no one should come to 
the United States who had red hair. It is entirely up to us, 
We could provide that if aliens come inte the United States 
they can not stay unless they comply with our rules, and as a 
matter of fact we do require such aliens to go back unless they 
comply with certain of our rules. One of our rules is that they 
shall net be mentally deficient. Another is that they must not 
belong to societies opposed to our Government. Here to-day we 
are proposing a rule which is that if they do not comply wit! 
certain statutes of the United States, passed, as I say, by an 
overwhelming majority of the Congress, they may then be sent 
back. if. after their conviction and after they have had another 
day in court before the Secretary of Labor. they shall be deemed 
by him to be undesirable residents Sut lo aml behold, when it 
comes to the matter of enforcing that kind of a rule we find that 
the sentiment of the House pervaded with another idea 
The enforcement of a particular law is obnoxious to some gen 
tlemen and so they would have us understand that there is some 
new principle involved in sending an alien away because he will 
not comply with it. You may him back he isa 
mental degenerate, or you may send him back because he is a 
moral degenerate. You may send him back because he is likely 
to become a public charge; that is to say, poor 


is 


is 


send because 


npecauUuse le 


is 


and incompetent. You may send him back fo lis or for that, 
but for Heaven's sake do not send him back because he vio 
lates the narcotic act er the prohibition act! 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. VAELE. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Why not for the violation of any staiute? 

Mr. VAILE. That might be well enough. but we can not do 
everything at once. 

Mr. FAERCHILD. Will you vote for that? 

Mr. VAILE. 1 want te see this statute passed. I do not 
want it encumbered by other things. 

Now, it is said that an American-born violator of the law is 


as culpable as the alien violator. I think he is even more cul- 
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But the American violator is here; he is our citizen. We 

ive got to deal with him in some other way. We can say to 
‘he alien violator, “ You can not stay unless you comply with 
our rule.” Is it a great hardship? 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] gets up here 
aud in an eloquent address says he is not willing to take the 
chance of putting this arbitrary power in the hands of the 
secretary of Labor, the chance that the Secretary of Labor 
tuay hold as undesirable somebody who has been convicted and 
had his day in court and who will have another day in court; 
le is not willing to take the chance of the Secretary of Labor 
holding such a man undesirable. While he was speaking I 
counted in that gallery yonder 18 boys all less than 14 years of 
age, a group of bright youngsters from some school, eagerly 
listening to this debate to learn how their country’s laws are 
made, They have since gone out of the gallery. I am not 
voing to take the chance for those boys. I am more concerned 
about them than I am for the alien violator of our laws, who 
would wreck their young lives for a few filthy dollars. 

‘iv district comprises less than 8 per cent of aliens. I 
informed by the district attorney that during his term of oftice— 
that is, since the beginning of the year 1921—70 per cent of con- 
victions for the violation of the narcotic and liquor laws have 
been of aliens. Talk about taking a chance! There is chance 
enough to take from our own citizens who have no respect for 
their obligations to this country. I am not making light of that 
lreadful chance. It is full of perils, indeed; but must we take 
the additional chance which we are asked to take simply be- 
cuuse of your extreme tenderness to aliens? We did not make 
these people. We did not compel them to come here. We do 
not have to have them, and if they do not comply with our 
laws we are not going to have them. [Applause.] 

the gentleman from Alabama |{Mr. HuppLeston] gives you a 
tnos! pathetic picture of some man who has lived here for 50 
veurs being deported to a country whose very language has 
grown strange to him, deported because he commits some trifling 
violation of law. In the first place, it is perfectly nonsensical 
to suppose that anyone is going to be deported for a trivial ora 
merely technical violation. This bill is intended to reach the 
criminal profiteer in vice and poison, and it will be so applied. 
But let us examine the gentleman's argument a little. 

He says that the minute a man lands in this country the flag 
covers him and the Constitution protects him. Well, if he is so 
interested in the protection of the flag and of the Constitution, 
how does it happen that he has remained an alien for 50 years? 
| Applause. | 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, 

Mr, VAILE. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Many of these people have believed for 
vears that the filing of their first papers made them citizens of 
the United States, and some of them have gone on for 50 years 
under that belief. 

Mr. VAILE That has happened in two or 
where they couid vote on their first papers. 


rable, 


am 


Will the gentleman yield? 


three States 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. I[t has happened in a multitude of 
Srates, 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman is mistaken. The Committee 
ou Immigration and Naturalization has recently investigated 
that subject and found only three such States. But, at all 
events, there is no reason for their thinking that now. That 
subject has been thoroughly threshed out in our committee, 
and ic has been thoroughly threshed out in the newspapers. 
Bul, in any case, does not that man owe any obligation to the 
Hag which is supposed to protect him? Is the Constitution to 


be a dead letter as to him? Why, gentlemen, let us look at it 
from a reasonable standpoint. It is a question of our rules, 
Can we enforce our own rules, and can we enforce them by 
saving simply that people who will not abide by them can 
not live here’ They can live in the countries from which they 
originally came. It ought not to be such a terrible hardship for 
them to go back to the country which gave them birth. I have 
very little sympathy with the cry that we hear that people who 
cun pot get along in this country, who can not conform to its 
laws, must nevertheless stay here because they will get along 
still worse in the country from which they came? 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman vield for a question? 

Mr. VAILE. TI yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Even if we wanted to deport our 
criminals, we could not do so, but we can deport aliens. 

Me. VAILE. Our own criminals area separate problem. We 
have got to take care of them as best we can. They may fill our 
It is unfertunate, perhaps, that we have not some place 
where we can send them; but, gentlemen, it is of no use to stand 
here and urge that the American is more culpable than the alien. 
Verhaps he is; for my part I believe that he usually is: but if so, 


own 


jails, 
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he is our problem and the alien is some other country’s problem, 
because the word “ alien” means that he belongs to some other 
country and does not belong to us. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to de- 
port certain undesirable aliens and to deny readmission to those de 
ported,” approved May 10, 1920, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subdivision to read as follows: 

“(4) All aliens who may after this subdivision takes effect be con- 
victed of any violation or conspiracy to violate any of the following 
acts, the judgment on such conviction having become final, but no such 
alien shall be deported until the termination of his imprisonment, if 
any, upon such conviction : 

“(a) The national prohibition act of October 28, 1919; 

**(b) The act entitled ‘An act to provide for the registration of. with 
collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon all per 
sons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, 
sell, distribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, their salts, deriva 
tives, or preparations, and for other purposes,’ approved December 17, 
1914, as amended; 

“(e) Any other statute of the United States, or of a State or Terri 
tory, prohibiting or regulating the manufacture, sale, transportation, 
importation, or exportation of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur 
poses, or of opium, coca leaves, or any salt, derivative, or preparation 
of opium or coca leaves.” 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have a preferential mo- 
tion. I move to strike out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I am willing that the vote 
should be taken without debate. 

The question being taken; on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STAFFORD) there were—ayes 30, noes 99. 

Accordingly the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
We have heard something here to-day about Salem witch burn 
ing by those who oppose this measure. I never engaged in an) 
fight when a question of law and order was involved in which 
I did not hear from men who object to law enforcement some- 
thing about the question of witch burning. I recognize that the 
remark made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Trncuer| 
was a playful one, as he is supporting this measure. If I were 
able to do it, I should like to take the old New Englander with 
his fanaticism, if he had it, and his faults—and he had them 
but with his upstanding, towering Americanism notwithstand- 
ing all, and set him over against the bunch—not here, but else- 
where—from which these words have come. whose record for 
crime and lawlessness is bad. I will take the noble old New 
Englander in preference. |Applause.] 

Something has been said by way of comparison of the great 
Frenchman, Lafayette, with the liquor forces in America, That 
was an unfortunate and unhappy comparison. The great honor 
which we pay to the memory of Lafayette entitles him to more 
respectful treatment than that. He belongs in a nobler com- 
pany. His name should never be presented in connection wil!) 
such a cause. He joined with our forefathers in the establis!: 
ment of a free America when they were Jed by Washington. 
whose name was presented by the gentleman from Maryland ii 


the sume connection. The lawlessness connected with the 
whisky business presented itself to the great Washington. The 


first great uprising against the law and authority of the United 
States after its Government was established was from the same 
lawless source: and while Washington was a _ liberal-minded 
man, he was above all a great, upstanding, Nordic Americau. 
knowing that law must be upheld, regardless of whether the 
citizen approved or disapproved it. He knew, declared, and 
acted upon the proposition that the orderly and regular enforce- 
ment of the law is necessary to the safety of the citizenship of 
the United States and to the continuance of a free Government. 
In his first administration he quelled the whisky insurrection. 
We are trying to hold down the same lawless business and re- 
duce the evil of dope peddling. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out para- 
graph (c), on page 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STarrorp: Page 2, beginning with line |" 
strike out paragraph (c). 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as I stated in my openine 
remarks, this bill is an amendment to a dead-letter law. Ever) 
paragraph to which this is amendatory refers to acts passe( 
under the war powers of Congress. 

I repeat, as you will find at the bottom of page 1 of tle 
report, that this act makes it mandatory, upon the conviction 
of any person who has violated a State law, that he shall, upon 
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4). earrant of the Secretary of Labor, be taken into custody, 
rid ren a hearing may be had. And the Secretary of Labor, 
wearing, if he decides the alien is undesirable, may order 
thy » he deported. 
ther, this act you are 
10 power to the cour 
yoor in passing upon the» 
itizen or not. For sei .0i 
) les 
in every case in which any such alien is ordered expelled or 
lod from the United States under the provisions of this act the 
»f the Seeretary of.Labor shall be final. 
» have been many instances in the administration of this 
; under section 19 where the Secretary of Labor has gone 
hovond his constitutional authority in imprisoning without 
1 large number of aliens on the ground that they were 
, sympathy with our Government; but the Supreme Court, 
mlladium of the rights and liberties of the American 
is, have upheld the right of even the alien to be granted 
“ring. IT repeat that I am unwilling to vest in the Secretary 
sor the authority to deport an alien who has been sought 
some State prohibition enfercement officer fanatic 
is been fined to grant to the Secretary of Labor the 
se of deporting that alien. As has been said many 
s in debate, the sponsors of this bill recognize the futility 
mal prohibition enforcement in communities where the 
ient is opposed to it, and now are trying to pass a 
slicive monstrosity by granting to the Secretary of Labor 
) - that were not even granted in war times to Cabinet 
fl s or the President. That is your much-vaunted liberty 
' reedom under the American institution. On the one side 
' vive an American citizen violating the law and paying ¢ 
ial fine, and beside him you may have an alien who has 
ed his intention to become a citizen subjected to a similar 
ind as soon as the fine has been levied and paid the 
. iry of Labor takes him into custedy with the power to 
‘por. him from these shores to some land where he has no 
ue Applause. | 
iy CLOUSE, Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
i the gentleman from Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and 
confiemen of the committee, I have listened with considerable 
st to the debate on this bill, and I think I came here with 
lind open and free, not having prejudged the case, I am 
But I am now prepared to say that I can not agree with 
tie distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin that this bill de- 
ives any individual, whether he be native or alien, in any 
sonable way of any right he has here under the flag of 
> ountey. I think, on the contrary, that this is a reasonable 
\ision. I think it is one that should be adopted by this Con- 
ind one that should be enforced after it is adopted. 
there is nothing in the argument that any man is de- 


“ine te amend by section 2 
n of the Secretary of 

er this alien is a desir- 

ie act we are amending 





his rights or of his liberty in an arbitrary manner, 


mn the contrary, he must have been convicted of a violation 
statutes of the United States, and then only can the 
tary of Labor take action. 

shall support this bill, but [ want to take this opportunity 
® | vour attention to an existing law which is high-handed 
iolation of the letter and spirit of that Constitution 
hich we have heard so much this afternoom I believe 
the enactment of legislation for the enforcement of the 
‘ith amendment it should at all times be reasonable in 
is cluiracter. But you have in cennection with laws adopted in 
isianee of the eighteenth amendment a statute now that 
ie property of an American citizen, not of an alien, and 
ites that property without due process of law, and it is 

‘iiz indulged in in every State in this Union to-day. 
“Ippose that here in the District of Columbia a prohibition 
Ke vr one connected with the Revenue Department of this 
( ent should go into a building owned by one of you gen- 
ind should there find intoxicating liquors, or, perchance, 
‘re an illicit still had at some time in the past been 
muted. He arrests you, and the Commissioner of Internal 
\ io immediately makes an assessment of a tax, together 
1 $1,000 penalty, provided under the Volstead Act. You 
in 2) inte court and be abundantly able to show your inno- 
fore the court and a jury of your peers, but notwith- 
iz that fact this assessment is enforced by notice after 
ind then a distress warrant is issued and levy is made 
our property, notwithstanding the jury has passed upon 

innocence and given yeu a verdict of not guilty. 

i say to you that I have been a consistent supporter of 
ition, In my State 15 years ago the first political cam- 
inn jn which I ever engaged was to make Tennessee, my 

State, a2 prohibition State, I am in favor of prohibition 
ut Tam not in favor of any law that will take my property 
v' Sour property or the property of any citizen of America with- 
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out due process of law and giving him his day in court. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to get a little information, if I can. Under 
the act of 1920 can the Secretary of Labor arrest a man before 
or after hearing? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The act of 1020 applies to 
persons convicted. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the act provides— 

Shall upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor be taken into his 
custody and deported in the manner provided * * * if the Sec 
retary of Labor, after hearing, finds that such aliens are undesirable 
residents of the United States, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Exactly. 

Mr. MANN, If it were a matéer of original construction left 
to me, [ should say that he could not issue the warrant until 
after the hearings. What I want to know is the fact. What 
does he do? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He does issue a warrant, I 
think. 

Mr. CABLE, The procedure requires two warrants. When 
information is lodged with the Secretary ef Labor a warrant is 
issued and the man is taken into custody, and then if after the 
hearing is conrpleted the Secretary of Labor finds that he is 
un undesirable citizen he is deported. 

Mr. MANN, And that is the construction that the Depart- 
ment of Labor gives to this? 

Mr. CABLE. Under the regulations. 

Mr. MANN. So that under this bill any man who has been 
fined under the prohibition law for violation of either the na- 
tional or a State law can at once be arrested? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes: when information is lodged and the war- 
rant is issued. 

Mr. MANN. There is no requirement of information being 
lodged by the statute. On information being lodged he can issue 
the warrant any time he pleases? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. On his own suggestion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The hearings disclose that that is the prae- 
tice of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. CABLE, That is the regulation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The questiou is on the motion of the gen 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken: aud on au division (demanded by Mr. 
STAFFORD) there were—aves 41, noes 91. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I am a prohibitionist. I participated in 
the prohibition contest in my own State when to do so there 
was sometimes almost involved the sacrifice of long-standing 
friendships. I have consistently supported the prohibition leg- 
islation that has been enacted here. I may say further that 
I am in full accord with the desire to restrain the activi 
ties of unworthy aliens. So strong is my view on that point 
that I deeply regret that the Committee on Immigration, in- 
stead of confining its work to legislation that is not very ma 
terial, does not present for our consideration a bill looking to 
u permanent law upon the subject of immigration which would 
absolutely exclude all undesirable foreigners. For some unac 
countable reason there has been a failure to bring in such a 
bill, although the promise was made a long time ago that an 
opportunity would be speedily given us to vote on such a meas 
ure. Why that promise has not been kept can only be conjec- 
tured. But it has not been kept. and thus we are now engaged 
in determining what we will do with offending aliens already 
admitted, when, in my humble judgment. we ought to be deal- 
ing with the far more important subject. 

We are now on section (c) of this bill. Is it reasonable? 
One of its provisions in substance is that an alien may be 
deported if he violates the liquor laws of any one of the 458 
States of the Union. Putting out of view the Federal law, we 
know that the State laws are almost as diverse as the condi- 
tions and characteristics of the 48 States. I was told a moment 
ago by a Representative that in his State the manufacture and 
the use of liquor for sacramental purposes is not permitted, and 
that it is not permitted for medicinal purposes. Accordingly, we 
are asked to say that an alien who violates the law of that 
particular State to the extent of making or importing or using 
liquor for sacramental or medicinal purposes shall be liable to 
deportation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yielt? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Not now. 

Mr. BLANTON. That law 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Please wait one moment. Is that 
reasonable? I ask as a prohibitionist if that is a reasonable 
proposition? I ask if such legislation will not put us in the 
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attitude before the country of doing something unreasonable, 
and which may properly be charged as extreme and fanatical? 
One danger to the prohibition cause to-day is that by such legis- 
lation those who are deeply and heartily anxious that the 
cause shall prove a success may contribute to its final defeat. 
I do not discover—and this is rather significant—that the leader 
of the prohibition forces upon this floor, the gentleman from 
Minnesota |Mr. VotstTrap], the man entitled to more credit than 
anyone here for what has been done along prohibition lines, 
assumes aby responsibility for this bill. To-day I have not 
heard his voice raised in favor of it. Mr. Wheeler has been 
criticized on the floor. I for one respect Mr. Wheeler and the 
great organization to which he belongs, and, so far as I know, 
there is an absence of evidence that Mr. Wheeler or that organi- 
zation favors this provision. Wegarding this provision as I do, 
Il must oppose it. I must vote my convictions on this matter, as 
I shall hope always to vote my convictions on every measure. 
| Applause. | 

Mr. JOHNSON Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
say a word in opposition to the motion of the gentleman from 
Virginia. Several gentlemen are urging haste with respect 
to more restrictive immigration legislation. A great many 
people seem to think that you can take a pair of scissors and a 


e 
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paste pot und write an immigration act overnight—a strong, 
workable act. And yet when one comes on this floor with a 


deportation bill of this kind, designed to put some teeth into 
the immigration act, you find the very gentlemen who want 
more restrictive legislation are afraid of the teeth. Do you 
know what we are doing with our present deportation provi- 
sions? Deportation is a-severe act, the last step, and one of 
the very hardest steps to accomplish. You do not pick a man 
up and send him out of the country just with a kick. Itis a 
long process, a rule. If the alien to be deported has been 
here some years the expense of sending him overseas is borne 
by the Government, and he is sent to his own country only with 
the consent of that country. That country usually consents be- 
cause it wants to send other immigrants here. Let me refer 
you to these figures in respect to deportation for the last eight 
months’ period, and we have had more deportations in the past 
year than for some time. For insanity, epilepsy, mental defec- 
tive, and so forth, we deported 330. Those are the people that 
ure found usually in insane asylums. The State asylums re- 
port to the 
ties to send them out of the country. Those deported because 
they were physically defective were 47 in eight months; because 
of leathsome or dangerous contagious diseases, 55; because 
they were likely to become, or had become, public charges, 1,190. 
Those are the poor broken wretches who failed in life’s battle 
after coming here from some other country. They have col- 
lapsed and they are in the poorhouses, and we grab them up 


us 


und shove them out. They have violated no law; they have 
simply broken down in the fight for existence. Who would 


leave the alien narcotic law violators in while he sends out the 
pauper? Of criminals we have deporied 270 in eight months, 
and that number is above the average. As I said in the be- 
ginning, at any time the Secretary of Labor or any of his agents 
takes a man who is convicted under a State law and deports 
him as an undesirable citizen because he has violated a State 
law in regard to liquor or drugs, you may rest assured he is 
an undesirable alien, not fit to stay in the United States, and 
properly one te be deported. 

Mr. CHALMERS and Mr. WALSH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
MERS| iS recognized, 

Mr. CHALMERS, 
last two words. 

This seems to have developed 
“wets” and “drys.” Now, in one sense of the 
that I may be classified as a “ wet”; that is, I am in favor of 
water transportation. And, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing in 
S-point type an address I delivered last Saturday before the 
City Club of Baltimore on the subject of transportation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Earlier in the proceedings I objected to 
extending the remarks of the gentleman from California, and 
therefore at present I shall be obliged to object to the request 


Ohio [Mr. CHat- 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


into a contest between the 


word I suppose 


of the gentleman from Ohio. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. On 
page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out the words “ or of a State or 


Territory.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. WALSH: Page 2, lines 10 and 11, after the word 
“ States ” in line 10, strike out the words: “ or of a State or Territory.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I only desire to state that this 
amendment is along the line suggested by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] and along the lines which | 
Suggested earlier in the day, to the effect that I believe we are 
entering upon a field that is likely to give rise to complications 
if we permit a Cabinet officer, situated in Washington, to pass 
upon the question of deporting people because they may have 
violated some State law. 

Now, we have an all-comprehensive national statute, and it 
is as drastic as most of the State laws now in foree, with 
possibly one or two exceptions. It seems to me that if this 
deportation provision in reference to the prohibition act be in- 
cluded in the law, we might well confine it to violations of the 
Federal statutes. 

Mr. RAKDR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I want to call the committee’s attention to the 
fact that under the present law a man who is convicted of a 
crime for which he is punished for more than a year, and 
which involves moral turpitude, .is deportable. There are 48 
States of the Union now dealing with all those classes of cases, 
and any man convicted in any State of the Union to-day of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, where the judgment of the 
court is for more than a year, he is deported, namely, for 
crimes relating to theft, arson, burglary, and all other crimes 
of that character involving moral turpitude. And under ihe 
law to-day, after the man bas been convicted and served a term 
of sentence as provided, it is the duty of the Secretary of 
Labor to muke a complaint, or for some one to make a com- 
plaint, and then the party is arrested. Then it is the ordinary 
course of procedure to require a hearing before, first, the in- 
spector, the immigration commissioner, and then it goes to the 
commissioner on immigration through his counsel; then goes 
to the Department of Labor through his counsel, and then 
finally comes to the Secretary of Labor after it has passed 
through all these proceedings, after due notice has been given, 
and when the Secretary finds the man is of an undesirable 
character and has been convicted under any of the laws of the 
48 States he can then be deported. 

These statutes te-day in regard to violating the narcotic laws 
are, most of them, State laws. Most of them do not involve 
moral turpitude, because opium for many years has been dealt 
in not only by England but by this country, and to-day we 
permit opium to be sold, and therefore it must be specifically 
provided that a man be deported after having been convicted 
by a State law. And there is no statute on the statute books 
now that reaches thousands of cases of those who are violating 
the narcotic laws and to prevent the ruining of the young men 
and women of this country, and where the testimeny shows 
that 98 per cent of the violators are aliens. Then why do you 
want to be squeamish in regard to the deporting of these men 
who are destroying the very existence of the communities in 
which they live? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts by striking 
out the words “or Territory.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Amend the amendment offered 
by Mr. WALSH, by striking out the words ‘or ‘Territory.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is the only parliamen- 
tary way by which I can get to speak on the question raised by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore], who is a distin- 
guished lawyer. He gave as his reason for objecting to su)- 
division 8 of the bill that various of the States had passed in- 
consistent laws. He said, forsooth, that some State had passed 
a law prohibiting this, and another State prohibiting that, and 
because such States had passed inconsistent laws he was in 
favor of striking out the third provision and limiting the bil! 
to a Federal law. The distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
is too good a lawyer not to know that if any State should pass 
a law in any way inconsistent with the provisions of the eiglit- 
eenth amerfdment it would be unconstitutional, because it would 
not be in conformity with the eighteenth amendment of [lie 
Constitution. The eighteenth amendment permits the States 
to pass regulatory measures with respect to prohibition only 
when those regulatory measures are consistent with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think the States had «au- 


Texas offers an 


thority to pass such a law before the eighteenth amendment was 
a part of the Constitution? 
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\ir. BLANTON, But the eighteenth amendment specifically 
srovides that the States are given the same concurrent right 
to pass laws to uphold the eighteenth amendment of the Con- 
titution, which is to prohibit the sale and manufacture or gift 
yf intoxicating liquors. 

Mr. MANN. But the eighteenth amendment did not take 
away from the States any power which they had before the 
sichteenth amendment became a patt of the Constitution. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am in favor of this bill exactly as it is 
written, without the additional crossing of a “t” or the dotting 
f an “Er 

Mr. MANN, 
of it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Merely as a pro forma motion in order to 
inswer the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. Under the 
parliamentary situation I had no other means, and I had to 
ise a subterfuge in order to gain the floor. 

\ir. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 

iondment. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
withdrawn, 

there was no objection. 

\ir. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania rose. 

(the CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does 
front Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, 
uove to strike out the last three words. 

\iv, Chairman, I suppose it will be of very little consequence 

ial Ohe May say on this measure, because the Members of 
the House seem to have practically made up their minds as to 
they are going to vote, and they will not be influenced by 
reason in the matter of their voting. But I would like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the fact that there never was 
a more undesirable piece of legislation than this bill which is 
presented for their consideration. [Applause.] 

|.ooking at it from a lawyer’s viewpoint alone and without 
recard to the so-called division of “ wets” and “drys,” this is 
| bill which is intended to refer to the question of immigration 
the regulation of immigration through restrictions more 

it anything else, The bill should be considered without re- 
sard to the question of enforcing prohibition. If you were 
leuling with this matter and were framing a scientific piece of 
legislation and would deport any alien who violated any na- 
tional law, that might be received with some consideration. But 
when you are striving to select two classes of offenses, mere 
iiisdemeanors, and say that for them the punishment shall be 
leportation, you are making a distinction that is not justified 
in logic or in common sense. [Applause.] 

rhe eriticism of this bill made by the distinguished gentle- 
inin from Virginia [Mr. Moore] is well founded. Any regu- 
latory enactment of a State may become the subject of deporta- 
Is that just, equitable, or proper punishment? Think of 
it! A man may come here and do that which results in a fine, 
uot imprisonment—he may commit an act which is malum pro- 
ibitum, not one which is malum in se; and for that, on a 
sirunger in our midst, you are going to impose a penalty which 
is oue of the severest penalties, in my judgment, that could be 
imposed. Does the punishment fit the crime? You are going to 
leport him for having violated perhaps a merély regulatory 
provision in some State law. 

What right has this national body to impose penalties which 
are to be enforced for the violation of State laws? Let us con- 


Then why did you move to strike out a part 


to withdraw the 


Without objection, the amendment will be 


the gentleman 


I rise to 


how 


Hoy 


' 
atti 


tio, 


fine ourselves to imposing penalties for the violation of Federal | 


luws, laws made by this Congress. Let us enforce them if we 
see fit. even by deportation of aliens. But why say that every- 
me who violates some regulatory provision of some State law 


shall be liable to deportation if unfortunately he is an alien | to answer that by saying that in our attempt to support the 


ing in our midst? 

Mr. LAYTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Do I understand that the Secretary of Labor 


ould deport a citizen of Delaware against the will of the courts | 


id the people of Delaware? 

\ir. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
t a citizen resident in Delaware. 
‘ir, LAYTON, If he is not convicted by the people of Dela- 


If he is an alien resident, 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The man would have to be 
mvicted of some violation of law, but it might be some very 
minor violation of law. 

‘iv, LAYTON, In other words, if he was deported, it would 
‘ot be a Federal act in violation of the will of the State? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. 
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But the chief objection that I have against the enactment of 
such legislation as this is the looseness of its terms. Read it: 

All aliens who may after this subdivision takes effect be convicted of 
any violation or conspiracy to violate any of the following acts— 

And, then, in paragraph (c), wherein it says: 

Any other statute of the United States or of a State or Territory pro 
hibiting or regulating the manufacture, sale, transportation, importa. 
tion, or exportation of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes— 

And so forth, 

Think of the monstrous nature and character of a punishment 
like that for some trivial violation of the law which a man has 
perhaps inadvertently committed, but of which nevertheless he 
is guilty! For remember, my friends, that in those things——— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman. can we ar- 
range for more time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may proceed for one 
minute more. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I was going to remark that 
in these cases which become crimes merely because they are 
prohibited there is not necessarily any moral turpitude, except 
you may say that a man who violates any law is guilty of moral 
turpitude; but as between those things which men in conscience 
consider right and those things which they say are wrong there 
is a clear distinction in the law. And when you include in this 
section as crimes things which are merely made crimes by stat 
ute, which are not morally wrong, which are called bad only) 
because prohibited, and for which men are liable to conviction 
because they are prohibited, in which even the intent of wrong- 
doing may be wanting, yet because they are prohibited the per- 
son may be convicted, I respectfully submit that when you so 
provide, singling out such cases and imposing the grave penalty 
of deportation, you are enacting a monstrous piece of legisla 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHEELER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr, WHEELER. 


I ask for one minute. 
Is there objection to the gentleman's re 


To demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is not any regular order. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I rise in opposition to the motion of the gentleman from Massa 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH]. I believe that the amendment should 
be defeated. F 

According to my understanding, in the adoption of the eight- 
eenth amendment concurrent jurisdiction was conferred on the 
several States of the Union to enact such rules and regulations 
as they might enact or prescribe to assist the National Govern- 
ment in enforcing the eighteenth amendment. I can conceive 
that perhaps there might be violations of those State laws and 
regulations, and there would be cases in which persons should 
be punished for violations of State laws where perhaps there 
would be no direct violation of any. Federal statute whatso- 
ever. 

But be that as it may, gentlemen, there have been some of the 
most surprising arguments made here on the floor of this House 
that I have ever listened to. I am not yet willing to concede 
that any violator of the laws of this country is bigger than the 
Constitution aad laws of this Government. 

It has been stated here that this bill should not be passed 
because it might be considered too drastic or fanatical. I want 


Constitution of the United States and enforce it, we are not 
going to write a law that is too drastic for that purpose. 

That is exactly the trouble now, that the laws by which the 
eighteenth amendment is to be enforced are not sufficiently 
drastic. I am willing to write into this law the provisions of 
this bill, which to my mind are simply these, that the funda- 


| mental principle of this bill is that if an alien violates the eight- 


eenth amendment to the Constitution, he shall be deported 
from the United States upon conviction for such crime, and [ 
should be the law. That is what this bill under- 
takes to do, and its enactment will assist us in upholding the 
law and preventing its being violated as is now being done. 
Of what particular benefit is an alien citizen who comes to 
our country and claims the protection of our flag, who having 
come here undertakes to tear down the Constitution of our 
country? [Applause.]| Let us send him back where he belongs. 
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Thit 
it without making a single change, and I particularly oppose the 


is what this bill will do, and I am in favor of passing 


elie ndment ( 


' A 
t-\} 


the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH]. 


i lause, ] 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington.. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous Consent that at the end of five minutes debate on this 


amendment and all amendments to the bill be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on the amendment and all amendments to the 
bill he closed at the end of five minutes. 

Mr. LONDON, I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then I move, Mr. Chairman, 
that at the end of five minutes all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments to the bill be closed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman 
sissippi [Mr. Lowrey] desires five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then make it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moves 
that at the end of 10 minutes all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments to the bill be closed, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the other day I was reading a 
story placed in the time when in England a great many crimes 
were punishable by death. The result was that it was rather 
difficult in cases to convict a person of a crime; and the 
experience of mankind, at least in those countries where the 
people have to do with government, is that excessive punish- 
inent adds to rather than detracts from the frequency of crinre. 
Suppose you should put into a law a provision that a man 
should be hanged if he violated the Volstead Act. How often 
do you think you could convict anyone? TI believe in upholding 
the law, but as a practical question if you provided that if a 
man took a drink of wine he should be punished by imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for 10 years you could not convict one 
in a thousand who were brought before the court for trial, 
and no man here—with the exception of a few—if he were on a 
jury with a plain case before him would vote to send a man to 
the penitentiary for life because he had taken a drink of wine 
or because he had given somebody else a drink of wine. 

I apprehend this bill will pass this House, and I predict now 
that the result will be a more lax enforeenrent of the law than 
there is now, because if you bring before a jury an alien with 
whom the people of his locality are acquainted who has been 
convicted of taking a drink of wine or of giving a drink of wine 
to his neighbor and say that in addition to punishment by a fine 
of $10 he shall be taken away from his wife and children and 
sent to a fereign land you will not be able to convict him. 
| Applause. | 

Mr. VAILE. Is there any United States statute now which 
prohibits a man from taking a drink of wine? 

Mr. MANN. There a statute of the United States and 
there are statutes of many States. I believe there is no statute 
which prevents a man from taking a drink of wine in his 
own home if he owned the wine before the eighteenth anrend- 
ment was adopted, but there is a statute against it otherwise, 
not only Federal but State. It is a question of the enforcement 


from Mis- 


is 


of the law. Do you think you will be more apt to enforce a 
law—which I am sorry to say is now frequently violated—if 
vou attempt to provide a more drastic punishment in a few 


cases, and probably encourage people in the end to violate the 
law. because the juries will not convict them? [Applause.] 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the force of the 
urgument the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] and 
those who take his position, and T shall vote for the amendment 
before us. I believe the Federal law is broad enough 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. Does the gentleman know that the bulk of the 
laws against the sale of narcotics are the laws enacted by the 
State, and that he will greatly weaken one of the fundamental 
provisions of this law when he eliminates that feature of it 
from this bill? 

Mr. LOWREY. T shall not take the time to argue that with 
the gentleman, because I rose really to present another matter. 
I have only five minutes. 

Two or three gentlemen have spoken of this bill as being 
monstrous, legislative monstrosity. I want to refer to 
another law that I think is more a monstrosity. I once had a 
good friend who was hanged. I suppose a good many of you 
gentlemen have had the same misfortune. Some of you may 


of 





or a 


have had very good fortune to escape yourselves when your 
friends were hanged. [Laughter.] My friend was hanged for 
murder, The newspaper aceount said that when he committed 


the murder he had spent five hours in the saloon of the town. 
He was a wan who came from one of the best families and had 
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been a fine citizen, but a man whom liquor drove absolutely 


mad. He came out of that saloon and shot down a man in cold 
blood. For that he was hanged. ‘The newspaper account said 


he had spent five hours in the saloon. Who put the saloon 
there and for what was it put there? The good State in which 
I lived was getting a thousand dollars a year of the profits of 
that saloon and was in copartnership with the business, and 
putting its fostering hand over the business and protecting it 
and backing it with law. The State and National Governments 
were both in ieague with it and helped to put the thing there. 
They put it there for one purpose and one alone, that men 
might go there and get drink. When this man went there and 
got liquor he became crazed by it. He was a man whose appe- 
tite had got where he could not control it, and it drove him into 
the saloon, and when he came out drunk he committed this 
murder. Then the same State -that had passed that law, that 
had put that saloon there, that had backed it up, that had 
taken a part of its profits, turned around and hanged the man 
for committing the crime that he committed in the insanity 
gotten out of that saloon. I submit that you will never find a 
law more monstrous than that. When we talk about monstrosi- 
ties, let us remember we are fighting a law that was the most 
infamous monstrosity this country ever had to deal with. I am 
willing to modify this reasonably, but I am in favor of the law. 
[ Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired; and the question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsuH]. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reperted ? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out the words “er of a State or 
Territory.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WatsH) there were 73 ayes and 95 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re 
sumed the chair, Mr. McArtnur, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11118) to 
provide for the deportation of certain undesirable aliens, and 
had directed him to report the same back without amendment 
with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move to recommit the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Iam. I move to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization with instructions to 
report the same back forthwith with an amendment striking out, 
in lines 10 and 11, page 2, the words “or of a State or Ter- 
ritory.” 

The 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WALSH moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization with instructions to that committee to report 
the same back forthwith with an amendment striking out, on page 2, 
lines 10 and 11, the words “ or of a State or Territory.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move thie 
previous question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that this particular amendment sought in the motion to recom- 
mit was submitted by the gentleman from Massachusetts in 
the Committee of the Whole, and by an overwhelming vote the 
Committee of the Whole passed on this particular question and 
denied it, and it is now out of order under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. MANN. It is surprising that anybedy who knows «any- 
thing about the rules of the House would make such a point 
ot order. . 


Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 


Is the gentleman from Massachusetts op- 


SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 








The SPEAKER: 


tion is on the motion for the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. 


Mr. WAats#) there were 64 ayes and 112 noes. 
So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The SPEAKER. The question is‘on the passage of the bill. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced ‘that the 


ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I ask for a division. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: 
yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken, and there were—yeas 222, nays 73, 


answered “ present ” 2, not voting 133, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Atkeson 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Be edy 
Begg 

Bell 
Benham 
Bird 
Black 


Bland, Ind, 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Boies 
Bowers 
Bowling 

Box 

Brand 
Briggs 
Brooks, Il. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn, 
Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burroughs 
Burtness 
Burton 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C, 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Cable 


Campbell, Kans, 


Cannon 
Chalmers 
Clague 
Clouse 

Cole, lowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Collier 
Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Connell 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 


Cramton 

Crowther 
dale 

Dallinger 


Andrew, Mass, 


Bacharach 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Classon 
Cullen 
Dominick 
Dunbar 
Dupré 
Fairchild 

enn 
Freeman 
Frothingham 
Gernerd 


Glynn 
Graham, Pa, 
Greene, Mass, 


Atsorge 
A ithony 
Beck 
Bixler 
Blakeney 
Bond 
Brennan 
Brinson 


YEAS—222. 


Davis, Tenn. Larsen, Ga. Scott, Mich. 
Denison Larson, Minn. Seott, Tenn. 
Dickinson Lawrence Sears 
Doughton Layton Shaw 
Dowell Lazaro Shelton 
Drane Leatherwood Shreve 
Driver Lee, Ga. Sinclair 
Echols Little Sinnett 
Elliott Lowrey Sisson 

Bilis Luce — 
Fairfield Lyon Smith, Idaho 
Faust MeArthur Smith, Mich, 
Fess McClintic Smithwick 
Fordney MeFadden Steagall 
Foster McKenzie Stedman 
Frear McLaughlin, Mich.Steenerson 
Free MePherson Stevenson 
French McSwain Stoll 
Fulmer Mapes Strong, Kans. 
Gahn Michener Summers, Wash, 
Garrett, Tenn, Miller Sumners, Tex, 
Garrett, Tex. Millspaugh Swank 
Gensman Mondell Sweet 
Gilbert Montoya Swing 
Graham, I. Moore, Ohio Taylor, Tenn, 
Green, Iowa Morgan ‘Temple 
Hadley Murphy Thomas 
Hardy, Colo. Nelson, A. P, Thompson 
Hawley Nelson, J. M. Tillman 
Hayden Oldfield Timberlake 
Hays Oliver Tincher 
Himes Osborne Towner 
Hoch Overstreet Tyson 
Hooker Padgett Underhill 
Hudspeth Park, Ga. Vaile 
Hukriede Parker, N. Y. Vestal 
Humphreys Parks, Ark, Vinson 
Hutchinson Pou Volstead 
James Pringey Walters 
Johnson, Ky. Purnell Ward, N. C, 
Johnson, S. Dak. Quin Wason 
Johnson, Wash, Raker Weaver 
Jones, Pa. Ramseyer Wheeler 
Jones, Tex. Rankin White, Kans. 
Kelly, Pa. Rayburn Williams 
Ketcham Reece WiHhiamson 
Kiess Reed, W. Va. Wingo 
Kincheloe Rhodes Wise 

King Ricketts Woodruff 
Kinkaid Riddick Woods, Va. 
Kline, Pa. Roach Woodyard 
Kopp Robsion Wright 
Kraus Rose Wyant 
Langley Rucker Young 
Lanham Sanders, Tex. . 
Lankford Sandlin 

NAYS—73. 

Hardy, Tex. MaeGregor Riordan 
Harrison Magee Rogers 
Herrick Maloney Rossdale 
Hickey Mann Stafford 
Hill Mead Stephens 
Hogan Merritt Taylor, N. J. 
Huddleston Mills Tilson 

Hull Montague Tinkham 
Husted Moore, Va. Treadway 
Kirkpatrick Moores, Ind. Tucker 
Kissel Newton, Mo, Voigt 
Kleczka Nolan Volk 

Kline, N. Y. O’Brien Walsh 
Knight O’Connor Watson 
Knutson Ogden Winslow 
Lee, N. Y. Paige Wurzbach 
Lehlbach Parker, N. J. 
Logan Perlman 
London Ransley 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT ’’—2, 
Crisp Longworth 
NOT VOTING—133. 

Britten Clarke, N. Y, Curry 
Burdick Cockran Darrow 
surke Codd Davis, Minn, 
Carter Collins Deal 
Chandler, Okla, Connolly, Pa. Dempsey 
Chindblom Copley Drewry 
Christopherson Coughlin Dunn 
Clark, Fla, Crago Dyer 


CONGRESSIONAL, RECORD—HOUSE. 
The point of order is:overruled. The ques- 


The question is on the motion to recommit. 
The question was taken; and on a division: (demanded. by 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 



























Edmonds Jefferis, Nebr. Méore, Il. Sanders, N. Y. 
Evans Jeffers, Ala. Merin Schall 
Favrot Johnson, Miss. Mott Siegel 
Fields Kahn Madd Snell 

Fish Kearns Nelson, Me, Snyder 
Fisher Keller Newton, Minn, Speaks 
Fitzgerald Kelley, Mich. Norton Sproul 
Focht Kendall Olpp Stiness 
Fuller Kennedy Patterson, Mo. Strong, Pa. 
Funk Kindred Patterson, N. J. Sullivan 
Gallivan Kitchin Perkins Tague 
Garner Kreider Petersen Taylor, Ark. 
Goldsborough Kunz Porter Taylor, Colo, 
Goodykoontz Lampert Radcliffe Ten Byck 
Gorman Lea, Calif. Rainey, Ala. Upshaw 
Gould Lineberger Rainey, Ill. Vare 
Greene, Vt. Linthicum Reavis Ward; N. Y. 
Griest Luhring Reber Webster 
Griffin McCormick Reed, N. Y. White, Me. 
Hammer McDuffie Robertson Wilson 
Haugen MeLaughlin; Nebr: Rodenberg Wood, Ind. 
Hawes McLaughlin, Pa. Rosenbloom Yates 
Hersey Madden Rouse Zihiman 
Hicks Mansfield Ryan 

Ireland Martin Sabath 

Jacoway Michaelsen Sanders, Ind. 






So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. Keller (for) with Mr. Lampert (against). 

Mr. Crisp (for) with Mr. Cockran (against). 

Mr. Hersey (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Tague (against). 

Mr. Fuller (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against). 

Mr. Jacoway (for) with Mr. Morin (against). 

Mr. Johnson of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Dyer (against). 

Mr. Hicks (for) with Mr: Kunz: (against). 

Mr. Brinson (for) with Mr. Olpp.-(against). 

Mr. Codd (for) with Mr. Rainey of Illinois: (against). 

Mr. Ireland (for) with Mr. Sabath (against). 

Mr. Patterson of Missouri (for) with Mr. Hawes (against). 

Mr. Gorman (for) with Mr. Griffin: (against). 

Mr. Kendall (for) with Mr. Kindred (against). 

Mr. Reed of New York (for) with Mr. Radcliffe (against). 

Miss Robertson (for) with Mr., Connolly of Pennsylvania 
(against). 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey (for) with Mr. McLaughlin of 
Pennsylvania (against). 

Mr. Lineberger (for) with Mr. Rodenberg. (against). 

Mr. Funk .(for) with Mr. Vare (against). 

Mv, Darrow (for) with Mr. Linthicum. (against). 

General pairs: 

Mr. Longworth with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Christopherson with Mr. Ten Eyck. 

Mr. Sanders of New York with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Resenbloom with Mr: Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Ansorge with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Wood of Indiana with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Garner. 

Mr. Griest with Mr. Taylor of! Arkansas. 

Mr. Chandler of Oklahoma. with Mr. Favrot. 

Mr: Snell with Mr. Hammer. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Kitchin, 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. McDuffie; 

Mr; Hdmunds with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Luhring with Mr: Deal. 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Carter. 

Mr: Michaelson with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Jeffers of Alabama. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Reber with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Blakeney with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Chindbloom with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Beck. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea.” I have a pair with 
the gentleman from New: York, Mr. Cookin, but I overlooked it. 
I wish to withdraw my vote of!“ yea” and answer “ Present.’ 

The name of Mr. Crisp was called, and he answered “ Pres- 
ent.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. JoHnson of Washington, 2 motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

































































































QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of priv- 
ilege. 
The SPEAKDR. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. BLANTON. I have already presented to the Speaker a 
copy of the New York World for last Sunday, which I submit 
raises the question of privilege, and upon that I ask recognition. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that it raises the 
question of privilege. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
to ask unanimous consent to address the House, if he desires to. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I submit that under the rule any state- 
ment appearing in a newspaper which is a misrepresenta- 
tion of facts, which would tend to bring into ridicule or dis- 
repute the whole membership of the House, presents a question 
of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. 
that effect? 

Mr. BLANTON. I eall the Chair’s attention to 
2704 and 2705, volume 3, Hinds’ Precedents, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is so much confusion on the floor 
of the House that it is impossible to hear. What is the matter 
now before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas rises to address 
the House on a question of privilege. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On what statement? 

The SPEAKER. On a statement that was attributed to him 
in the New York World, and the question now proposed to the 
Chair is whether that particular article raises a question of 
privilege. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has that matter been submitted to the 
Speaker, or is it being presented now? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is submitting it at this time, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is being offered as a basis for rising to 
a question of privilege? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The Chair has already stated that he 
does not think it presents a question of privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I refer the Chair to sections 
2704 and 2705 of volume 8, Hinds’ Precedents. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that those are at 
all analogous to this matter. In each of those instances the 
Member was criticized in his representative capacity. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will call the attention of the Chair to the 
specific matter, if the Chair will permit. The New York World 
attributes to me a statement to the effect that all Members of 
the House receive, for instance, a whisky flask and a poker set 
and various other articles as a matter of right from the station- 
ery room, and there is also attributed to me the statement that 
every Member receives each Congress $2,100 of mileage. If that 
statement is left unchallenged before the country it may place 
the membership in an entirely false attitude. All the charges 
that I made in Austin, Tex., are contained in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for January 12, 1922, in the speech that I made from 
this floor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
man vield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the newspaper article to 
which the gentleman refers state that the gentleman made those 
remarks on the floor of the House or outside of the House? 

Mr. BLANTON. Outside of the House. The article states 
that I say that every Member receives each Congress $2,100 of 
mileage, Which is absurd, of course, as to Members from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. I did not-make such statement either 
here or elsewhere, and I desire to correct it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am asking the question in 
order that I may have something in my own mind about whether 
it does present a question of privilege. If the gentleman is 
charged with having made it on the floor of the House, and is 
misrepresented in any statement that he made on the floor of 
the House, it might be different from what he might have been 
alleged to say in the State of Texas, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cite the gentleman to a deci- 
sion which he thinks covers the case, section 2708, volume 3, 
Hinds’ Precedents: 

No question of privilege arises from the fact that a newspaper has 
attributed to a Member certain remarks which he denies having used. 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree to that. 

The SPEAKER. Where does the gentleman find any dis- 
tinction between this and the matter to which he refers? 

Mr. BLANTON. This distinction: If the attributed remarks 
are true that every Member here receives each Congress $2,100 
in mikage—— 

The SPEAKER. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
age is received by 
three sessions, but is not received by every Member. 


Will the gentleman cite some authority to 


sections 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


But the gentleman denies that they are true. 
For instance, an average of $2,100 in mile- 
the Texas Member for each Congress of 
Whisky 


flasks are received by some Members and poker sets are received 
by some Members, but not by all of them. 
How are they received by any Member? 


The SPEAKER. 
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Mr. BLANTON. By a Member going over to the stationery 
room and having them charged against his stationery account. 

The SPEAKER. He buys them. 

Mr. BLANTON. He buys them against the stationery ac- 
count. The remarks attributed to me would lead the country to 
believe that, as a matter of fact, every Member receives these. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will refer the gentleman to an- 
other decision, section 2691, volume 3, Hinds’ Precedents, where 
a select committee was appointed to investigate certain charges 
against a Member. The Chair quotes from the finding of that 
committee: 

But a libelous publication concerning a Member in his private char- 
acter and oney only has never been regarded as a breach of privi- 
lege, either of the body of which he is a Member or of the Member him- 
self, and he must seek redress for such private injury in the same 
manner other citizens do, by vindication through the public press or by 
resort to the legal tribunals, 

The Chair thinks it is entirely proper that the gentleman 
from Texas should deny having made the statement. The gen- 
tleman had opportunity the day before yesterday under general 
debaté, 

Mr. BLANTON. I then tried to get time. 

The SPEAKER. But the Chair does not think it involves a 
question of privilege. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
if he wishes to ask unanimous consent to proceed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 9633. An act to extend the provisions of section 2305, 
Revised Statutes, and of the act of September 29, 1919, to those 
discharged from the military or naval service of the United 
States and subsequently awarded compensation or treated for 
wounds received or disability incurred in line of duty; 

H. R. 9604. An act for the acquisition of a post-office site at 
Madison, Wis.; 

H. R. 8815. An act to amend the act of March 1, 1921 (41 
Stat., p. 1202), entitled “An act to authorize certain homestead 
settlers or entrymen who entered the military or naval service 
of the United States during the war with Germany to make final 
proof of their entries ” ; 

H. R. 2558. An act for the relief of Richard P, McCullough; 

H. R. 10297. An act to extend the limitations of time upon the 
issuance of medals of honor, distinguished service crosses, and 
distinguished service medals to persons who served in the Army 
of the United States during the World War; 

H. R. 8832. An act to provide for the exchange of certain 
lands of the United States in the Tahoe Nationai Forest, Calif., 
for lands owned by William Kent; 

H. R. 7870. An act for the relief of I. C. Johnson, jr.: and 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution to appoint a commission for 
the exchange of sites for a post-office and courthouse building at 
New York between the Federal Government and the officials of 
the city of New York. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill and joint reso- 
lution: 

H. R. 9979. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
a charter to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs”; and 

H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to incur obligations for construction and maintenance of 
roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, said obligations to be paid 
from the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 

CALL OF COMMITTEES. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 
The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 


THE PRESI- 


STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The Clerk called the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
the Library, I call up House Joint Resolution 127 to reerect the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln upon its original site. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio calls up House 
Joint Resolution 127. This is on the Union Calendar. The 
House will resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 








House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 127, and the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. 
STAFFORD, Will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole Hotise on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 127, with Mr. Starrorp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is,in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 127, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 127) to reerect the statue of Abraham 
Lincoln upen its original site. : 

Resolved, etc., That the Superintendent of Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the War Department be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to reerect the statue of Abraham Lincoln 
front of the courthouse, city of Washingten, D. C., upon an appropriate 
foundation or pedestal in harmony with the statue. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. K1Ne]. 

Mr. KING. ‘Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as there are several 
matters of historical data interesting to students of Lincoln, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, the first monument erected to the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln was unveiled in the city of Wash- 
ington on the 15th day of April, 1868, exactly three years after 
he had given to his country, to use his own former words, the 
“ full measure of devotion.” 

As its temporary mantle was withdrawn by the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, Andrew Johnson, the mighty voice 
of the multitude gathered there rose in approva) when the 
white marble figure of the martyr, crowning a heroic pedestal, 
stood lifelike before them. The samg Lincoln whom those 
about knew and loved seemed to stand again familiarly before 
them, in the words of the orator of the day and Lincoln’s 
personal friend, “a plain, unassuming but noble and Godlike 
specimen of human nature.” “ Here it stands,” he cried, “in 
the plaza of the city, and here it will stand, we hope, to be seen 
by generations long henee to come.” . 

Since then many years have passed along; many seasons have 
come and gone. More than 50 springs have lighted up the parks 
about it, and the winds of more than 50 autumns have whirled 
the withered leaves about its base; a thousand morning suns 
have tipped the pure whiteness of its crest; for half a century 
the barrages of the elements have swept its area; storm after 
storm have lashed in fury around its base, yet, typical of the 
life of its human counterpart, it has firmly stood throughout the 
years, the inspiration of the generations which have in reverence 
and adoration approached it. 

Unveiled and dedicated on the 15th day of April, 1868, this 
graceful monument marked the plaza of the city until the 20th 
day of December, 1920, when it fell by virtue of iconoclastic 
propaganda directed against it, and the. saintly figure was 
lowered, together with its pedestal and the stones supporting 
its plane of exaltation, where his friends, neighbors, and cem- 
patriots had placed it, and all together rolled away as back- 
yard rubbish, suggesting to us once more that— 

Imperious Cesar dead and turned to clay 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

Oh, that that earth, which kept the. world in awe, 
Should patch a wall t’ expel the winter’s flaw. 

After a lifetime the figure, when it made its descent from the 
pedestal and passed into the sacrilegious hands of those who 
profaned it, was in as perfect condition as on the day of its 
ascesion. Strong as the immortality of the person whom it 
represented, the pure stone image, “ corruptible, yet had put on 
incorruption ; not mortal, yet had put on immortality,” and had 
it not been for the mental mob spirit of mad burlesque artists 
could have remained where it was placed by loving hands for a 
thousand years. 


This noble monument was the monument of the masses. It | 


appealed to the common people, who leved it. More than any 
other statue of Lincoln, it was preeminently “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” These people who had per- 
sonally seen Lincoln about Washington during the war, many 
of them in frequent touch with him, accepted this statue as 
almost a living personification of their dead friend, and many 
were the silent tears that dropped from the eyes of the few 
remaining citizens of Washington who were alive at its erec- 
ton when they saw its base and pedestal junked. The monu- 
hient was paid for out of the meager purses of the citizens of 
Washington, who had long suffered the privations of the war, 
and from the soldiers and sailers passing through the city. 

Of all the thousands who witnessed the dedication of this 
Slatue of Lincoln, a few tottering souls remain, The distin- 
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guished company, Generals Grant and Howard; the orator, B. B. 
French ; the Congress; the members of the civic organizations ; 
and all the vast concourse of people in and around upon the 
streets and crowded in the windows and upon the roofs, and 
with the thousands since born, are gone. On, down past their 
sympathetic Lincolm and “slowly through the churchyard gate” 
they have been borne. They sleep their last sleep. Only then 
the dire deed of the humiliation of Lincoln and the removal of 
his statue was accomplished. To-day the statue lies prone upon 
the earth, but the good which it has done can not be demolished, 
and the monument built in memory’s sanctuary can not be dis- 
mantled. 

All questions involved in the resolution under consideration 


om dts arigine| site 2 | revolve around two subjects: First, the figure; second, the place. 


The monument was about 40 feet in height to the top of the 
statue. It rested on a solid foundation of blue rock, 6 feet in 
depth. The base was an octagon, 6 feet in height and about 7 
feet from side to side, on which the base of the column rested; 
the lower part corresponded with the base and the upper part 
with the shaft, being circular and molded. The shaft was 
18 feet in height, with an average of 3 feet—tapering—and 
surmounted by a molded cap 4 feet square and 2 feet thick, on 
which rested the base of the statue itself. While the monument 
was a most substantial and symmetrical object itself, yet now 
that the propaganda directed against it for a number of years 
by a coterie of pseudo artists has succeeded, it is not thought 
that the reerection of the old pedestal would be advisable, 
especially in view of the fact that the statue itself, from every 
angle considered, is worthy of a new support. It is of pure 
white marble. It is a little larger than life-size, being 7 feet 
in length, while Mr. Lincoln was close to 6 feet 4 in his 
stocking feet. Few men exceeded Mr. Lincoln in height, and 
this is strikingly demonstrated to anyone who will take the 
pains to examine the photograph, now hanging in the office of 
Mr. Elliott Woods, the architect of the Capitol, of the second 
inauguration of Lincoln on the front steps of the Capitol, in 
which he is seen tewering above all those about him. 

The statue represents Lincoln standing with his left hand 
resting on the emblem of the Union—the Roman facii—his 
head erect, with slight inclination forward, and his right hand 
pattially open, as in the attitude he was wont to take in ad- 
dressing an audience. 

IT IS ARTTYSTIC. 

The charge is made that this statue is inartistic—that is to 
say, it is guilty of not conforming to the principles of art. 

To charge a statue of a dead personage with being inartistic 
is equivalent to imputing imnrorality to a living personage, so 
far as successfully defending the charge is concerned. Either 
accusation is liable to be easily believed by the idle and unin- 
formed, without even a desire or tendency on their part to 
refute it. In neither case does the indictment run “ In the name 
of His Majesty, etc..” or “In the name of the people, etc.,” or 
“In the name of the Conrmonwealth, etc.,” but in that more 
simple, quiet, and diabolical form of the inquisition of slander 
beginning with the words “ They say.” 

They say this white marble image of Abraham Lincoln is in- 
artistic. The physical voice giving this statement utterance was 
that of a Government clerk, a mere blameless marionette whose 
sinrple wax cylinder mind recorded and repeated the impres- 
Sions made by another. 

Being after all the real tribunal in which the character of 
the object must be examined, the Congress will not on hearing 
be content with such a general charge of a want of conformity 
to the principles of art by simply saying it is inartistic, nor will 
the constant repetition of these words make that the truth 
which is not the truth. 

The constant repetition of a phrase in speeches, poems, hymns, 
sermons, and in street-car ads, on billboards, and screens has 
been known to give the temporary appearance of a truth, suffi- 
cient to win a presidential election; and we well know we hive 
acted on the suggestion of “ Eventually; why not now?” so 
eonstantly before us, and taken it for granted that a certain 
“ Castoria ” is the “ kind we have always bought,” a phrase so 
often repeated that it must be so. And who is it that does not 
know that while in “the dear damp days beyond recall” the 
credit should have been given to Val Blatz, nevertheless by 
continuous and uninterrupted appeals to our eyesight we were 
convinced that it was not Blatz but Schlitz who made Mil 
waukee famous. Yet we can not do such violence to our con- 
science as to permit such practice to predominate in the sciences 
of painting, architecture, or sculpture. 

Furthermore, the qualifications of those who protest in the 
name of art should be closely scrutinized before serious con- 
sideration should be given to their one and only ery. Of what 
schools of art are they? What entablatures of ancient Greece 
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have they studied? What association have they had with the 
works of the masters that they may sit in judgment on the 
works of other men? Can it be shown that the guardians of 
art in Washington have any more education in sculpture than 
that offered by a summer’s junket at the- people’s expense 
from New York to Paris, Rome, and Venice, and back as 
couriers and cupbearers to a committee of double-breasted 
United States Senators visiting there to view and sample the 
fineness of arts, the main result of which being the birth of a 
persistent and perpetual effort to belittle the sculptored and 
bronze heroes of the monumental city and to replace them with 
memorial fountains flowing with aridity and crowded with 
nudity. 

Long ensconcing behind the pillars of pull and preferment 
soon renders the meekest bureaucrat a grim image of intoler- 
ance, whose rules of action become as unchangeable as the 
Procrustean bed. Pliny says, “Alexander issued an edict that 
no artist but Appelles should paint him, Pyrgoteles engrave 
him, and Lysippus make statues in brass of him.” So strict 
were the rules governing artists that even in the Byzantium 
school an artist who had dared to use the beautiful lines in 
the marble head of the Grecian Jupiter in the head of the Christ, 
instead of those prescribed, had to suffer for such an act the 
amputation of his hand. 

Unfortunate would be the dawn of that day when the stat- 
uary of Washington City shall either be removed entirely or 
se judged in the dusk of autocratic ignorance. 

But the maligners of this statue of Lincoln, in order to make 
a case, can not be permitted to rest on a general charge but 
should be made to specify violations in any conformity with 
the principles of sculpture. 

Even the remote Egyptian times, as depicted in their works 
of art, demonstrate that the canon of proportions was well 
known to them; it has been followed through the beautiful 
marble statuary of Greece and Rome on down to present days. 
The isosceles triangle of Gibson is a very popular method for 
the calculations of proportions by sculptors in laying the founda- 
tion for a given piece of work. He has not taken his measure- 
ments from the average man, but selected the ideal man, bor- 
rowing, as the Greeks did, from Adonis, Mercury, Pollix, and 
Bacchus, taking the head from one, the limbs from another, and 
the body from a third. Perhaps one of the claims of the lack 
of conformity of this statue to the principles of art may have 
reference to its torso or limbs, the wise critic in his observa- 
tions having used the famous isosceles triangle method, for- 
getting that the principle involved is not applied to studies 
from life. The artist who carved this figure knew Lincoln and 
produced him as from life, in which he had seen him. No claim 
ever being made that Lincoln had the legs of Adonis, the arms 
of Mercury, or the fat stomach of Bacchus, it was unnecessary 
to use the triangle test. 

The cruel charge, if any, of the inartistic violation of the 
ethics of stone by this statue in not maintaining the Lin- 
colnian proportions is therefore quashed and for naught held. 
The anatomy of the statue, which is one of the principles in- 
volved in sculpture, meets the test of the most meticulous 
criterion. 

The principle of drapery is an important branch of the art 
of sculpture, and it is said that it is far more difficult to pro- 
duce a statue in clothes than without them. The Phidian mar- 
bles are draped with exquisite skill. The drapery of a statue 
calls into play the highest skill of the sculptor—witness the 
silk cassock on Muhlenberg in Statuary Hall, the gloves on the 
hands of General Grant in the Rotunda, and the veil over the 
face of the nun at the Corcoran Art Gallery. Lincoln in this 
statue is dressed in his customary habiliments, the conventional 
unpressed trousers—the pressed article at that date indicating 
“store clothes,” and no orders from London having at-that time 
been received—the familiar Prince Albert coat, open in front; 
vest ; high, rolled soft collar; and large black tie. It is rumored 
that some enemies of this statue would have been less violent 
in their campaign, and would have admitted it would have come 
nearer in meeting the measurements of their ornate minds had 
Mr. Lincoln been dressed in one of the model and artistic suits 
of Hart Schaffner & Marx. 

There never was a time since the artists of ancient Greece 
chiseled their work out in the open under the spreading shade 
trees that they did not have, seated about them, a few lay- 
men of ease who listened to their talk as they worked and ad- 
mired their genius. So there are here in Washington those 
who, without talent themselves to paint or carve, delight in 
lounging about on the studio divans sighing in unison with the 
artist, synchronizing with his moods, harmonizing with his 
execrations and, like him, calling down the imprecations of 
the gods on the heads of the inartistic. With this layman class 
originated the fable that this beautiful statue of Lincoln was 
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made by a gravestone maker—all this in further damnation of 
the statue by associating it with the robbing of tombs and the 
yawning of graveyards. Nothing is further from the truth. I 
emphatically deny that the maker of this figure was a grave- 
stone maker. I know nothing of the art of a gravestone maker, 
but of the workmanship of the grave maker who, as Shake- 
speare tells us, builds stronger than either the mason, the ship- 
wright, or the carpenter, becquse the houses that he builds last 
’til doomsday, there remains no doubt. 

But even if the artist had been a humble gravestone maker, 
one of the common people, who can say the great Lincoln, could 
he have said so, would not have praised the work the more! 
Lincoln himself had been a woodchopper. Even Christ found 
his best disciples among the lowly fishermen. Miss Vinnie 
Ream, the 18-year-old Government clerk, carved the figure of 
Lincoln now in the rotunda. 

The artist of this figure, Mr. L. Flannery, had a brother and 
they were in business together under the name of Flannery 
Bros., but the brother, who was a monument maker, had no 
hand in the carving of the Lincoln statue, 

THE FACE OF THE FIGURE. 

The true beauty and correctness of this image of the martyred 
statesman is to be found, however, in its face. The real test 
of its artistic merit is: Is it, as Gardner says, a true exponent 
of the human spirit? And in this face art becomes a true inter- 
preter of nature and gives evidence of the true emotions of the 
soul. 

It must be remembered that the artist himself had resided in 
Washington all the time that Lincoln was President, and like 
other citizens was familiar with Lincoln’s face and form, Lin- 
coln frequently walking and riding about the city. The orater 
of the day took occasion to refer to Lincoln’s well-known pres- 
ence in Washington when he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Here he won from all 
who knew him—and who is there who did not know him’?— 
golden opinions.” 

No doubt Flannery had often conversed with the President. 

There had been a number of models of Lincoln submitted to 
the committee on award, and this one Was selected, from among 
many, according to Mr. Crosby S. Noyes, father of the present 
owner, Mr. Theodore W. Noyes, in his paper, the Washington 
Star, because of its “ excellent likeness.” The money was raised 
almost entirely in Washington and was cared for and paid over 
to the sculptor by such excellent business men as Mr. Noyes, 
George W. Riggs, founder of the Riggs Bank, B. B. French, 
commissioner of public buildings, a position requiring him to 
be almost in daily consultation with the President, and 22 other 
and excellent business men. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that had not the statue been a fine likeness, they would have re- 
jected it. One of the most notable things which occurred at the 
dedication was at the moment of its unveiling, when 20,000 
people, struck by the close resemblance between the statue ani 
their then dead friend, cheered vociferously in loud and long 
approval of the statue and of the artist. No discordant piping 
voice was heard to say, “ It is inartistic.” 

All of this is sufficient evidence, coming as it does from our 
fathers, but to satisfy the doubly incredulous there is presented 
to us a witness—an expert witness—whose dramatic and con- 
vincing evidence will satisfy, it would seem, any doubting 
Thomas who before believing insists on seeing and putting his 
fingers into the nail prints. Let the witness be called. It is 
Mr. Freeman Thorp, a portrait artist of many years of nation:l 
repute, a man over 80 but strong and robust as a youth. 

Some time after this statue was taken down Mr. Thorp hap- 
pened to be in Washington, and being a great authority on 
Lincoln, having known him personally in his lifetime and done 
yeoman service for him in Ohio during his campaign for Presi- 
dent, he became much interested in the statue, and especially in 
its whereabouts. 

THE EVIDENCE OF FREEMAN THORP. 

It was understood that the monument, and especially the 
figure. was to be carefully preserved, when taken down, in tlie 
basement of the courthouse, before which it stood, but such 
was not the case. For a long while no one knew where it had 
been taken. The testimony of Mr. Thorp, our witness, and his 
opinion on the face of the statue appeared in the Evening St«r, 
of Washington, on the 3d day of June, 1921, the editor and 
owner of which, Mr. Noyes, one of the city’s most intelligent 
and noble citizens, who has worked untiringly to restore this 
monument, and is as follows: 

THE LINCOLN STATUE—AN ACCURATE LIKENESS OF THE MARTYRED PRES!- 
ENT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE STAR: : 7 

Commending your editorial on the Lincoin statue, I desire to say that 
after a tedious search I have found the statue that was removed from 
its site in front of the courthouse. It is down near the river, in the 


rear of the old Bureau of Engraving, not stored at all, tut lying eut- 
doors roughly crated. ' 
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I do not know who chiseled the head and face, but it was accurately 
ione by some one who studied Lincoln from life, as I did, and was not 
done from photographs. It is a better likeness of Lincoln than anything 
Vor aster, stone, marble, or bronze that I have seen, and I have seen 
S all that have been made. Some have been made that are un- 
“nestionaDLy great works of art, but the best of them are not accurate 
likenesses of him. This one is to those who, like myself, knew Lineoln 
oreo to look at, because it is accurately modeled, and in its simple 
keeping with the unassuming man we loved. 
: FREEMAN THORP. 


pleasing q 
truth is in 


Such is the convincing evidence of a portrait artist of national 
reputation. ; 

A sample of his work hangs in the lobby of this House in the 
oil painting of the Hon, Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of this House 
at the very time this statue was unveiled. Thorp’s oil painting 
of Linco from life has recently been hung by order of the 
Senate in the main hall of the Senate wing not far from the 
main door. To many of us he has exhibited a pencil sketch of 
Lincoln’s face made by him at Gettysburg at the time Lincoln 
delivered his famous address, 

Mr. ‘Chorp told me that he found the Lincoln with upturned 
face, covered partially with an old piece of gunnysack which he 
drew aside, disclosing dust and rainspots. With his handker- 
chief he wiped away the stains from the pure white marble and 
again the wonderful face of the Lincoln he had known more 
than half a century before gazed kindly upon him. 

The resemblance to Lincoln was startling. The statue seemed 
almost to speak, and, quoting Pope, “ the cold marble softened 
into life, grew warm.” It was not hard to believe that the 
lips trembled and moved and that one heard the words, “ With 
malice toward none and charity for all.” 

Thorp leaned over and looked into the fine face of the marble 
and there he recognized every line that had existed in life, and 
all of which, in cambination, told the story of Lincoln’s life and 
revenled those attributes which made him the permanent leader 
of his time and the exemplar of all time. 

The marks of early poverty and adversity, deeply seated, 
were yet overcast with deeper furrows of power and confidence, 
yet all crowned with a nobility of intellectuality, sincere, affec- 
tionnte—the inearnation of courage, the beatification of be- 
nevolence, 

INFLUENCE OF POPULAR MARBLES, 

John Ruskin says: 

The sculptor does not work for the anatomist but for the common 
observer of life and nature. 

The art of the ancients reached down into the common un- 
derstanding of the people and its plea to them concerned the 
highest and noblest aims of their country. Xerxes, the Persian 
conqueror, perceiving this silent appeal and influence, disman- 
tled the statuary and pulled down the temples in Greece, and 
the first measures Darius took to suppress insurrection among 
lis victims was to raze their temples and statuary. 

On the other hand, recognizing the influence of the marble, 
Augustus had statues erected in honor of the heroes of the Em- 
pire and who deserved the recognition of their country. His 
theory, and it seems a wise one, was that such a course was not 
only an acknowledgment of a debt owing by the nation but 
stimulated others to like heroic acts for the Empire. To elevate 
the warrior, the founder, or savior of a nation in the imagina- 
tion of the people above the ordinary grade of people jis a cus- 
tom which has been handed down from generation to generation 
from the earliest periods of human history. By word of mouth, 
by pencil, by brush, by the chisel, has this work of immortaliza- 
tion gone on, 

\nd so this exquisite white figure more than 53 yeurs ago 
stepped into its position on its pedestal in front of the temple 
of justice and in the plaza of the city, fresh hewed, in the 
feelings and thoughts of the time, to become the object of ad- 
luiration of the masses, Criticized? Yes; and so was the disk 
thrower by Myron, now and for centuries regarded as perfection 
in Marble, and by contemporaries was declared a distortion and 
in Overelaboration, Its artist creator in penury? Yes; but 
Phideas himself, known as the “ sculptor of the gods,” died in 
Prison, an exile from Athens. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield me a little more time, 
so that I may finish to-night? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. KING. I think I can finish in 10 minutes. I thank the 
£entleman, 

Powerful as was its face, yet it was, so to speak, the ensemble | 
of all its beauties as a whole, that this statue spoke most 
strongly. As Pope, in his essay on art, says: 

*Tis not the lips, or eye, we beauty call, 
But the joint force and true result of all. 
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The whole design stood for something—the Nation. To gaze 
at it meant that one could not help being a better citizen and 
to rejoice that he was a brother citizen of Abraham Lincoln. 
The white figure seemed to symbolize the power of union, the 
strength of constitutions, and the permanency of republics, and 
the eternity of justice. 

While standing before this statue in veneration, how many 
of us have been impelled to call to memory those eloquent 
words of Charles Sumner from his funeral oration on Lincoln 
at Boston: 

Such a character awakened instinctively the sympathy of the people. 
They saw his fellow feeling with them and felt the kinship. With him 
as President, the idea of republican institutions, where no place is too 


high for the humblest, was perpetually manifest, so that his simple 
presence was like a proclamation of the equality of all men. 


WHY IT WAS PLACED SO HIGH. 


This statue of Lincoln stood high, but was it not this same 
spirit that hus always incited humanity to lift aloft the images 
of its heroes and martyrs and gods that prompted the spirit of 
the city of Washington to raise this figure so high? The Greeks 
raised the statue of their favorite goddess Minerva to a height 
of 70 feet. It was the prevailing custom of the time to place 
statues on high columns. The statue of General Brock on the 
Canadian side near the Niagara Rapids, the Duke of York and 
Duke of Wellington columns in London will be confirmatory of 
this statement. According to the theory of our Fine Arts Com- 
mission, the figure was placed high because it was a little larger 
than life size to the observer. Such is the habit of theory. 
More than once it has been intimated that it was placed high 
to protect it against the acts of miscreants and enemies of Lin- 
coln, there being some remaining in 1868. 

It is indeed enlightening to get the true story of why Flan- 
nery placed this figure of Lincoln on such a high pedestal or 
column. About a year ago a reporter of the Baltimore Sun vis- 
ited the old artist in his shack, not far from the Capitol, for the 
purpese of obtaining a human interest story about the cele- 
brated statue. He found Flannery lying on a cot. He was very 
old, weary, and faint, even then— 

The ebb and the flow of his aged blood 
Were playing the game of eternity, 
Whether his soul should ride in with the flood 
Or adventurously on out to sea. 

The reporter, as he told me, asked Flannery why he chose to 
place the statue on such a high pedestal. 

Slowly and painfully the sculptor raised himself upon his 
elbow and with difficulty said: 

Young man, on the evening of April 14, 1864, I was occupying a seat 
in Ford’s Theater. Arriving early I witnessed the President and his 
party come in and enter the upper right-hand box amid the cheers of 
the audience. A number of times I observed the President's face as he 
sat on the side of the box nearest the audience. 

Suddenly, while engrossed with the lines of the single actor then oc- 
cupying the stage and in the middle of the second scene of the third 
act, a pistol shot rang out. I looked at the President's box. His head 
had fallen forward. He had been hit. 

Instantly the figure of a man sprang from the box upon the stage and 
escaped across it. 

I lived through the days and nights of gloom following the assassina- 
tion. As to everyone else it was a personal lamentation. And when it 
fell to me to carve and erect this statue, I resolved and did place it so 
high that no assassin’s hand could ever again strike him down. 

THE PLACE, 

The citizens of Washington, who originated, bought, and paid 
for this monument, desired it placed in front of the courthouse 
in Judiciary Park, as the fittest and most public place in the city 
and where its patriotic influences might be felt by the greatest 
number of persons. This spot was in the center of a busy mart, 
the seat of judicial sales of real estate and personal property, 
the latter kind sometimes, in the now forgotten past, including 
the human commodity. 

Congress had no authority to locate it, just as Congress has 
no power to remove it now, the jurisdiction over the courthouse 
grounds then being in the mayor and the city council of the city 
of Washington. This city gave its authority to place the monu- 
ment before the city hall and courthouse with the implied trust, 
no doubt, that it should remain inviolate. And the then govern- 
ment of Washington city, having full authority, confirmed and 
recognized the perpetual easement granted the monument asso- 
ciation for the location of the statue by setting off the ground 
upon which it stood and surrounding it by an iron fence at the 
cost to the city of Washington of S800. 

The monument association and its successors hold the right of 
easement in the plot of ground so set off, and those who reached 
up their long arms to pull the statue down were not alone 
iconoclasts but trespassers. It is a sacred spot in that it has 
held the statue of the great martyr so long. It likewise marks 
the place where the historical events taking place »t the time of 
the dedication and where the feet of our ancestors have trod. 
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It is more than a statue. It is a landmark, and as such deserves 
that repose and veneration which has always, almost to worship, 
been the rule of nations from archaic times to now. Monuments 
were built from earliest times to designate where great events 
had taken place. Simple heaps of reck or large stones—but all 
this to the populace had the deepest meaning. 

Jacob marked the place at Bethel where he had seen the 
angels “ useending and descending” bis ladder, and the place of 
making his contract with Laban was commemorated in the same 
way. Rachel’s grave was so marked. 

AFPTER 


ALL, SENTIMENT RULES. 


From antiquity the human race has been taught to revere its 
monuments. Solomon, the son of David, even now exhorts us to 
“ Remove not the ancient landmark which thy fathers have set.” 

The young man who was instructed to tell one of our com- 
mittees that the statue was inartistic inadvertently murmured 
that he believed there was “some sentiment” connected with 
its removal. In addition to having a belief to that effect, he 
now knows, and his sponsors know, that there is a good deal 
of sentiment involved. He knows now that his rash statement 
pertaining to art in sculpture is repudiated by facts and over- 
whelmed by millions in this country, who, when the subject of 
Lincoln is touched, however small may be the features, are the 
sentimental defenders of every atom of his history and of every 
infinitesimal trace of his memory. 

Sentiment opposed to the removal! What does the cold and 
dry pedant embalmed in civil service know of sentiment? In 
his cloistered confines he imagines true art is created not by 
merit but by his opinion. This is artistic, says he. Therefore 
it is artistic. And for him who dares protest or doubt, there is 
the case of Apollodorus, the architect, who incited the hate of 
and was put to death by Marcus Aurelius because he had been 
so indiscreet as to pick a flaw in a temple the drawings of which 
had been prepared by the Emperor himself. 

Sentiment! Thaekeray says-—— 

Without sentiment there would be no flower in life at all. 

No doubt our learned friend has discovered more sentiment 
involved in the situation than seemed to exist at first blush. 
He knows that the demolition and removal of this simple statue 
has aroused the people like no other single deed has done for 
years. Legislature after legislature has resolved against the 
sacrilege. Civic organizations have remonstrated. The remain- 
ing members of the Crand Army of the Republic have protested. 
The Loyal Legion, the Aztec Club, the Sons of the American 
Revolution, and President Harding himself have all implored 
that the statue might be restored to its original place. 

Sentiment! Let our friend read histery, and from its pages 
he can cull the fact that the peoples of the world have always 
resented, as a matter of sentiment, the removal and change of 
the location of their statues and monuments to their heroes 
and benefactors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, may I have permission to proceed 


for a few minutes? 

Mr. FESS. For how long a time? 

Mr. KING. Say five minutes. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. KING. Thank you. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the gentleman intend to ex- 
plain the picture? 


Mr. KING. This line represents where the old statue stood, 
and this presents the height of the statue as it would be with 
the new pedestal. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
ment? 

Mr. KING. Yes. It is not proposed by anybody who is in- 
terested to erect this old pedestal. It would not have been so 
ungainly but for the fact that a mayor had cut down the street. 
This is the figure which is proposed and to which I have been 
addressing myself. 

Mr. DENISON. How high was the original statue? 

Mr. KING. About 40 feet. 

Mr. DENISON. And how high is it proposed to erect it at 
this time? 

Mr. KING. TI have not the data on that. 

Mr. DENISON, 
now ? 

Mr. KING. As described in this statement I read here a while 
ago, by Mr. Thorp, it is down back of the old Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, near the river. It was exposed, and through 


That is the reconstructed monu- 


Possibly 20 feet. 


| 


| 
| 


Can the gentleman state where the statue is | 


the efforts of two or three people, Colonel Sherrill put it into a | 


box and planked it over. 
Mr. BIRD. 


The pedestal lies alongside of it. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KING. If the gentleman from Ohio, the chairman of the 
committee, will permit me to finish. 

Mr. BIRD. Did I understand the gentleman to say that Gop. 
gress was without authority in taking it down? 

Mr. KING. That is my judgment about it. , 

Mr. BIRD. If without authority in that, how could they 
give the authority to put it up? 

Mr. KING. The government of the District of Columbia has 
changed. It is under the authority of Congress now, but was not 
at that time. 

The Romans were especially jealous of their works of art. 
Tiberius, unknown to them, removed to his own palace a statue 
by Lysippus of an uthlete annointing himself, and which haq 
been standing in the baths of Agrippa, to which the public had 
access, and which, like Lincoln’s first statue, was considered as 
belonging to the people. On their discovery of the removal, the 
populace showed its disapproval so fiercely that Tiberius be. 
came alarmed lest the people should revolt and was compelled 
to give up his object and replace the statue in its original place 
and thus appease the people. 

For more than 900 years the magnificent statue of the 
Olympian Jupiter by Phideas steod in the sacred grove of Altis, 
Caligula desired to transport it to Rome. This desire gave 
great umbrage to the Grecian people, who had admired and 
worshiped it for centuries. So great was the remonstrance 
that he was compelled to abandon his enterprise. 

Are all our hero statues to come down within the city? 
Du Pont has gone. Lincoln is down, and the chalk mark for de- 
struction has been placed upon the statue of Admiral Farragut, 

Before we let any commission preceed further on such a wild 
program let us remember that it is a well-known fact that the 
decadency of some of the richest and most powerful nations on 
earth began with a disrespect for statuary. It is related that 
Athenian youths, exhilarated by nectars brewed in their homes, 
in their nightly perambulations persisted in knecking the noses 
from the faces of the defenseless marble figures that marked 
the gardens and thoroughfares of that ancient city. As Rome 
conquered and the surrounding country succumbed, the peoples 
lost their monuments and statuary, 300 statues at one time 
being taken from the island of Rhodes to Rome. Nero, the 
tyrant, robbed the temple of Apollo at Delphi of 500 bronze 
statues, which he removed and placed in his celebrated palace 
on Palatine Hill. 

And so Rome, in turn, witnessed the commencement of her 
decline in the removal of her statues. The Goth sacked Rome 
and finally set fire to it. The former citizens of Rome, now a 
ragged and unfortunate mob, sought for safety the mausoleum 
of Hadrian, and there, typical of their final destruction and in 
the last efforts to save their lives, threw down the magnificent 
statues which crowded the top of the mausoleum on the heads 
of their enemy tormentors, crowded beneath the walls. 

REERECT THE STATCB OF LINCOLN, 

No greater opportunity was ever given a group of men to 
right a wreng than is here offered us to-day. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. I will. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. While we are taking down these works of 
art in our own Capital, American funds are being used to re- 
store the old temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

Mr. KING. I thank the gentleman for the information. 

There is no Member of this House who does not feel a per- 
sonal affection for the memory of Abraham Lincoln, and how 
can articulate expression be better given to that love than by 
a vote of “yea” upon this resolution, which will raise his 
marble image from the ground, reerect and rededicate it to 
posterity? [Applause.] 

HISTORICAL MATTER IN REGARD TO FIRST STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, prior to certain remarks in support 
of House Joint Resolution No. 127, to reerect the first statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, the House granted unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp certain material historical data, which I 
herewith append: 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Wednesday, April 15, 1868.] 


THE DBRATH OF LINCOLN—TRIBUTE OF THE CITIZENS OF WASHINGTON TO 
His MemoryY—TuHeE CeREMONIES 'TO-DAY—DEDICATION OF THE LINCOLN 
MONUMENT—MASONIC CEREMONIES—UNVEILING OF THE STatrub— 
Appress or Hon. B. B. FRENCH. 

Three years ago this morning, at 7 o’clock, Abraham Lincoln breathed 
his last. The anniversary of that sorrowful day will be marked in 
various ways throughout the country, but nowhere with deeper fee!ins 
than in the city of Washington, where the martyred dead is rememberea 
with so much of persenal respect and affection. The department bus!- 





ness is suspended to-day, as well as that of the municipal offices, and 
the public schools are closed in order to afford opportunity to al! 
witness the dedication of the monument to the memory of Abraham 











. on raised by the citizens of Washington in front of the city hall. 
I, vy ave displayed at half-mast, and the heavy boom of half-hour guns 
pent +) remind the most thoughtless of the solemnity of the occasion. 
‘norning opened dark and gloomy, but lightened up to some extent 
for the dedication ceremonies approached. 
LINCOLN NATIONAL MONUMBNT ASSOCIATION. 


me it may be of interest to give a brief history of the associ- 
hrough whose instrumentality the present monument to the mem- 
ham Lineoln was raised. In April, 1865, on motion of Mr. 
ner. of the city councils, a joint committee was appointed by 
- to take action in reference to the erection of a monument 
of Washington to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. This 

oe met at the mayor's office on the 28th of April, 1865, and 
ned itself into an association to be called the Lincoln National 
an Association, to carry out the objects proposed by the forma- 
ommittee, Subsequently, the following officers were elected 
ociation: President, Richard Wallach, mayor; secretary, 
Noyes; treasurer, George W. Riggs j directors, Joseph F. 
iry Lloyd, John B. Turton, Dr. W. G. H. Newman, George 
Richards, N. D. Larner, E. C. Carrington, John P. Pepper, 
George F. Gulick, B. B. French, George R. Ruff, Charles C. 
G. Dudley, John H. Semmes, James Kelley, William P. 
P. Brown, Dr. C. H. Nichols, Henry Addison, William H. 
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th were added a number of honorary directors, mostly Members 
ess, one from each State, as it was hoped at that time to se- 

re a Dational subseription to the end of raising a monument at the 
National Capitol, the most suitable place, properly commemorative of 
life and character of the lamented deceased. Owing, however, to 

» springing up of kindred associations in almost every State and city 

untry, tris hope was not realized, and with the exception of 
ne contributions from Baltimore, among which was a handsome sum 
John T. Ford, Esq., the proceeds of a benefit for the monument 
given at his Baltimore theater, little, if anything was contributed 
outside of Washington. The money raised was, however, carefully 
husbanded, and was invested by the treasurer, Mr. Riggs, in Government 
registered bonds. The sum raised was, of course, inadequate to erect 
onument on anything like the seale originally proposed, but was 
ificient to raise gq Monument in the shape of a shaft and statue, 
to the city; and it was determined by the association that 
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creditable : : 

this was the best course to pursue. Mr. Lot Flannery, of this city, who 
has achieved number of successes in his art, among which is the 
admired monument over the victims of the arsenal explosion at the 


Congressional Cemetery, was the successful competitor for the work and 
the result is before the public. 
THE MONUMENT. 


The monument is about 40 feet in height to the top of the statue. 
It <olid foundation of blue rock 6 feet in deptk. The base 
is an octagon, 6 feet in height and about 7 feet from side to side, on 
which the base of the column rests, the lower part corresponding with 
ase and the upper part with the shaft, being circular and molded. 
The shaft is 18 feet in height, with an average diameter of 3 feet 
(taperi , and is surmounted by a molded cap, 4 feet square and 2 
feet thick, on which rests the base of the statue and the statue itself. 
The figure at this height looks to te about life-size, and stands facing 
south. It represents Lineoln standing with his left hand resting on the 
emblem of Union—the Roman facile—his head erect, with a slight in- 
lination forward, and right hand partially open, as in the attitude 
he was wont to take in addressing an audience. ‘The design was first 
made in clay by Mr. Flannery last summer, and was subsequently cast 
n plaster. ‘The model attracted much attention as a spirited design 
and excellent likeness, The encomiums bestowed upon his design induced 
lim to submit it to the managers of the Monument Association, and the 
result was that it was unanimously selected from the various designs 
and models before the committee as the best offered. A contract was 
entered into with him by which he agreed to have the monument ready 
y the 15th of April, 1868, the anniversary of Mr. Lincoln's death. He 

ince devoted himself to the work, and the reproduction in marble 

s held to be greatly superior to the model. Last night between 7 and 
S oclock the veiled statue was removed from the studio of Mr. Flan- 
ni on Massachusetts Avenue, to the site of the monument in front 
of the City Hall. It had been designed to raise it to its pedcstal last 
hight, to be in readiness for the ceremonies of to-day, but in conse- 
quer of the unfavorable weather and the darkness of the night it 
Was thought prudent to postpone an undertaking of so much delicacy 
until daylight. This morning it was safely raised to the top of the 
column upon which it is to stand. Some little work yet remains to 

(fone about the base of the monument, which it is proposed to*extend 
vith the heautiful Tennessee marble, and an iron railing is to be placed 

the monument, resting on a substantial foundation of stone. 

HOISTING THE STATUR AND PREPARATIONS, 

le was not moved from the studio until late yesterday after- 
id it was landed near the pedestal about 6 o'clock, where it 
remained during the night in charge of some of the workmen szud a 


rests on 


the 





} 
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small detail of police to prevent curious parties from interfering with 
e covering, the design being to keep it veiled until the time arrived 


throwing it off. At daylight this morning the Messrs. Flannery 
on the ground with their force, and the ropes being made fast to 


e st 


Li (ue, if was set securely on the top of the pedestal by 7 o'clock. 
“ven at this hour there were quite a number of persons present anxious 
® get a glimpse of it, but in this they were disappointed. 






y the hoisting apparatus, which was kindly loaned the 
, tain Mullet. architect of the Treasury extension, and Mr. 
Clark, architect of the Capitol, was so placed as not to obscure the 
‘ew, the time being so short that it could not be removed altogether. 
_ Messrs Downing & Bro. were also early on the ground with a force 
of workmen, and during the forenoon had a platform erected, 64 feet 
In ler 16 feet deep, and 6 feet in height, for the accommodation of 
se Invited to be present, 


THE PROCESSION, 


; The procession formed at the corner of Ninth and D Streets, and about 
“90 Oclock the line of march was taken up, when some of the mem- 
ot of No. 2 Steam Engine Co. commenced to fire a salute from a field- 
hece in front of the engine house. The right of the line was by the 
Grand Jadze of Masons, with members of the subordinate lodges, 
marshaled by A. M. Howard and headed by the Marine Band. The 
. is of Temperance and Good Templars followed, Mr. John S. Hollings- 
ud marshaling the former, assisted by George D. Egleston, of Metro- 
W. H. Gonzalves, W. H. Harrison, H. Frost, J. 8. 
,: Roberts, of Good Samzritan, and W. H. Chase. The band 
the Twelfth United States Infantry headed the Sons, the Grand 
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Lodge having. the right of the line, followed by delegates of all the 
subordinate divisions. The beautiful flag of Federal City and fine 
banner of Good Samaritan Divisions were in line. 

The Temple of Honor followed, marshaled by J. S. Stokes. 

The Good Templars came next, the Grand Lodge being at the right of 
the line, followed by a number of the members of the subordinate 
lodges, marshaled by W. P. White, C. T. of Harmony Lodge, headed by 
Heald’s Band of 17 pieces. 

The Grand Lodge of the United States of the Knights of Pythias, 
now holding a session at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Navy Yard, formed at 
the hall and with members of the subordinate lodges marched dizect 
to a City Hall, reaching the grounds before the main procession 
arrived. 








AT TES CITY HALL, 


During the forencon workmen were busily engaged in erecting a 
stand between the monument and the curbstone, 52 by 16 feet, =e 
of seating about 400 persons. From the flagstaff on the City Hall the 
national colors were displayed at half-mast, and the corporation offices 
were all closed at 12 o'clock. The large derrick had been removed from 
over the monument, and everything in readiness for the ceremony 
before 1 o’clock, The crowd began to gather about 12 o'clock, and in 
less than an hour the steps and portico of the City Hall were densely 
packed. 

By 2 o'clock the entire space in front of the City Hall was crowded, 
while the housetops and windows of the houses opposite were filled 
with human beings. All the sanitary police, under Lieutenant Noonan, 
were on duty. No one was allowed upon the stand except those who 
had been invited by the committee. About 400 invitations were issued 
by Mayor Wallach and the committee to Cabinet ministers, heads of 
btireaus, Army and Navy officers, members of the Diplomatic Corps, and 
other distinguished persons. Invitations were also issued to the Senate 
and House of Representatives, but owing to the impeachment trial it 
was impossible for them to attend. Mayor Wallach this morning re- 
ceived the following letter from Speaker Colfax: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1868. 
RICHARD WALLACH, Esq., 
Chairman, etc. 

Sir: I am directed by the Hofse of Representatives, before whom I 
have this day laid your invitation to be present on the occasion of 
unveiling and dedicating the statue of the late President Abraham 
Lincoln, to inform you that on account of a standing order requiring 
their presence in the Senate Chamber at the time indicated they are com- 
pelled to decline the same. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 

Among those present were President Johnson, accompanied by Colonel 
Rives and Mr. Kershaw: Baron Gerolt, Mr. Rangabee, the Grecian min- 
ister; Major General Hancock and General Mitchell, General Emory, 
Coleone! Capron, commissioner of agriculture; Ambrosio Abeita, Alezan- 
dro Padilla, governor of the Pueblos of Isleta (one of the 19 villages of 
the tribe in New Mexico) ; John Ward, agent; Gen. O. O. Howard, Mr. 
Cantazalli, secretary Italian Legation; Admiral Radford, Assistant At- 
torney General Binckley, Gen. Charles Thomas and Gen. Morris 8. 
Miller, General Carr, of General Emory’s staff; Gen. S. F. Carey, of 
Ohio; John Hitz, Esq.: Dr. John B. Blake. 

General Grant was present and occupied a position on the sidewalk 
in front of Mr. Bradley’s office, declining to take a seat upon the stand. 
THE CROWD. 

The assemblage was very large, and commenced to assemble in front 
of the city hall, long before the hour for the ceremenies. At 2 p. m. 
the crowd, despite the rain, had so increased as to extend down Four- 
and-a-half Street below the Presbyterian Church, down Louisiana Ave- 
nue beyond Fifth Street, and an equal distance down Indiana Avenue. 
The open space at the intersection of these streets was densely packed, 
and, the steps, areas. roof, and windows of the City Hall Building were 
closely occupied. The roofs and windows of all the buildings in the 
neighborhood were thronged, and the boys, as usual, secured eligible 
positions in the treetops. The attendance of colored people was very 
large, filling the space in the rear of the stand. There were probably 
from 15,000 to 20,000 present. It was undoubtedly the largest gather- 
ing of people ever assembled in Washington on such an occasion. 

THE PROGRAM. 

The following was the program of the ceremonies: Prayer by Reverend 
Doctor Hamilton; music by the Twelfth Infantry Band; dedication of 
the statue by the Masonic fraternity; music by the Marine Band: ad- 
dress by B. B. French, Esq.; music by Twelfth Infantry Band; un- 
veiling of the statue by the President of the United States; music by 
the Marine Band: introduction of the artist ; benediction. : 

THE CEREMONIES. 


After the arrival of the procession on the ground and order had been 
restored, Mayor Wallach presiding, Rev. Dr. William Hamilton offered 
up a fervent prayer. After the band of the Twelfth United States 
Infantry had performed “ The Heart Bowed Down,” from the “ Bo- 
hemian Girl,” the dedication ceremonies followed. 

THE MASONIC DEDICATION 


The Masonic orler proceeded to perform the dedicatory services of 
the craft, as follows: 

GRAND MAster (Benjamin B. French). Rieht 
Grand Warden, what is the jewel of your office ” 
JuNtoR GRAND WARDEN (Joseph B. Will). The piumb, Most Worship- 
ful. 

GraNp Master. Have you applied the 
base of this pedestal as should be plumb? 

Junxion Grand WARDEN (applying the plumb). I hav’, Most Worship- 
ful, and the crafstmen have done their duty. 

GRAND MASTER. Right Worshipful Senior 
the jewel of your office? 

Senior Grand WARDEN (John H. Russell). The level, Most Worshipful. 

Grand MASTER. Have you applied the level to such parts of the 
base of this pedestal as should be level? 

SENIOR GRAND WARDEN (applying the level). I have, 4" >-:t 
ful, and the craftsmen have done their duty. 


Worshipful Junior 


plumb to such parts of the 


Grand Warden, what is 


Worship- 


GRAND Master. Right Worshipful Deputy Grand Must-r. you will 
now apply the proper architectural instrument to the of this 


pedestal and see if the several angles thereof are duly end 

formed. 
Deputy 

Worshipful 


properly 


(John Lockie) 
I have applied 
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Master, 
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angles of the base of this pedestal, and find that the craftsmen have 
done their duty. 

GRAND MASTER. As the implements of architecture in the hands of 
the skillful operative mason enable him to prepare and adjust the sun- 
dry materials of which the complete structure is composed, so do they, 
in the hands of enlightened and accepted speculative masons, teach 
them to prepare their minds as living stones for that spiritual build- 
ing, that “house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

(The deputy grand master presented the corn.) 

GRaND Masrer. Brethren, the corn, wine, and oil, which you carry 
in your processions and which are the consecrating elements u on 
occasions like this, are to remind us that in the pilgrimage of life we 
are to impart a portion of our bread to the hungry, to send a cup of 
our wine to cheer the sorrowful, and to pour the healing oil of conso- 
lation into the wounds which sickness hath made in the bodies or afffic- 
tion hath rent in the hearts of our fellow men. 

In placing the corn upon the foundation of this statue I inveke the 
blessing of plenty on the people of this city and upon the po of 
our whole country. Especially may they never want for that bread for 
which to eat is life eternal. J 

(The senior grand warden presented the wine.) 

GRAND MASTER. In pouring the wine upon it, I do it im the fervent 
hope that the wine of joy may ever gladden the hearts of the people 
everywhere. 

(The junior grand warden presented the oil.) 

GRAND Masrer. In pouring oil upon the foundation of this statue, 
I hope and pray that its healing element may spread all over the face 
of this land and, like oil upon the troubled waters, calm the waves of 
discord and be conducive to that peace, harmoay, brotherly love, and 
sincere affection, assuring happiness to all, tha: we believe would have 
rejoiced the heart of the good man whose semblance it supports had 
the will of God been that he sbould have lived to look once more upon 
a united people. 

May the consolation of the gospel of the Prince of Peace accompany 
us all through life and illuminate our pathway as we pass through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death. \ 

The grand master gave three raps with his gavel on the foundation 
and made the announcement: “I now pronounce this foundation prop- 
erly prepared, well laid, true and trusty ; and this statue, erected by the 
citizens of Washington to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, duly and 
fully dedicated to the American people.” [Applause.] 

The Marine Band then performed the Miserere from “ Trovatore.” 


ADDRESS BY B. B, FRENCH, ESQ. 


B. B. French, Esq., the orator of the day, then addressed the as- 
semblage, as follows : 

We have met here this day, my fellow citizens, to dedicate to the 
people of the United States here, in the central part of their own 
Capital, the form and semblance of one who they dearly loved in life, 
and whose memory they can never cease to revere ; who three years ago 
this day yielded up his life a martyr to his love of his country, his love 
of his fellow men, and his unshaken confidence in the affection and 
reverence for his person of all around him. 

The statue which we now inaugurate is emphatically the offering of 
the citizens of Washington to the memory of the man whose form and 
features it represents. 

In April, 1865, the councils of the city adopted a resolution unani- 
mously appointing a committee te consist of the mayor and three mem- 
bers of each board fer the purpose of forming a Washington Lincoln 
Monument Association. That committee, in conformity with the reso- 
lution, elected a large number of their most respectable citizens, who, 
with the original committee, formed the association, with the Hon. 
Richard Wallach, mayor, as president; C. 8. Noyes, Esq., as secretary ; 
and George W. Riggs, Wsq., as treasurer. Subscriptions were solicited 
from the citizens of Washington and a sum sufficient to secure the 
erection of the statue was obtained. A contract was entered into with 
Mr. Lot Flannery, of Washington, to furnish the statue, and it now 
stands before you the work of his hands. 

Who can ever forget that night of horror when the awful intelligence 
was berne by the telegraphic wires all through the land that Abraham 
Lincoln had been struck down by the hands of an assassin? 


“Oh, night of woe, 
How are you joined with hell in triple knot.” 


And that day of grief which followed, when the messenger of death 
went forth with the sad tidings that our good President was no longer 
on earth—can it be forgotten? There is not one within the reach of 
my voice—and I think I may truly add, there is not one in this broad 
land—to whom it is not a wonder and a mystery how the people bore 
up as they did under so terrible, so appalling a calamity. But they 
did bear up, and although the President whom they almost adored was 
dead, the Nation lived. And let me say here that I believe nothing 
save the final disruption of “the great globe itself’’ can destroy this 
Nation. The providence of God watches over us, sustains us through 
all our trials, and will preserve us as a free and independent people 
through all time. 

It does not require any monument or any words to perpetuate the 
memory of that great and good and pure man. Monumental marble 
may crumble into dust; bronze may melt away; granite may perish 
from the earth; but the memory of Abraham Lincoln shall live in 
human bosoms and be perpetuated on the living pages of history as 
long as any nation or people shall exist on earth. ay 

But it is a satisfaction and a pleasure, tinged with melancholy. to 
look upon that venerated form and to view those features which, what- 
ever else they may indicate, if true to the life, will glow with goodness 
kindness, and love, and whereon never rested for a moment a single 
characteristic other than such as gave outward proof of a good and lov- 
ing heart, a conscience void of offense, and charity toward all mankind. 
Oh, heaven, that such a man should have died in such a time and in such 
a manner! 

I hardly know, my fellow citizens, where to begin on an occasion like 
this. Although the field is ample it has been thoroughly gleaned by the 
pen of the historian and the harvest has been garnered i. the bosoms of 
a loving people. Still I am aware of your affection for his memory, and 
that you mover tire in listening to a rehearsal of his virtues. [Cries of 
“ Never!” 

Abraham Lincoln was unlike any other man. He seemed to be born 
to fill the very station he occupied for the last five years of his life and 
the faith that was in us stands firm to this day that he alone could have 
carried the country safely through the awful perils that beset it while he 
filled the responsible and dangerous position of Chief Magistrate. [Cries 
of “ That’s so.””"] We can say of him with as much truth as it was said 
of one of the greatest and best of English statesmen, he was, indeed— 


The pilot weathered the storm. 
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Let us attempt to analyze the man. 
pure as the snowflake as it falls from above. 
plicity of mind and manner, there was in that mind a Penetration 


He was possessed of a heart ay 
Although of great si. 


which seemed to read the very thoughts of others, and which spoj 
through the eye in language more powerful than could be uttered j 
words, a defiance to anyone who sought to deceive him. I haye heart 
it called “ shrewdness.” It was more than shrewdness, and | hardly 
know how otherwise to characterize it, but in the strong language of 
the Apostle, as the “sword of the Spirit,” for as I have myself sean 
the searching, powerful, inquisitive expression of that remarkable oy 
when turned upon one whose statement the President had cause to 
doubt, it has seemed to me to pierce the buckler of deception through 
and through, and that the wearer was conscious of his discomftin 
a. a “a ae uttered. mi 

a position as genial as a bright May morning, with a tempo 
that could hardly be ruffled by the most untoward circumstances, mi 
a soul absolutely beaming through the eyes, with an affection that 
captivated everyone, he was possessed of a firmness of purpose, in his 
determination to do right, that could not be overcome. 

Pride of place was unknown te his character. To him that spark of 
the eternal which gleamed in the bosom of the most humble shone as 
bright as if it animated the breast of the proudest and highest in the 
land ; and the widow and the fatherless ever found a ready listener ty 
the tale of distress, and never left him without words of consolation 
and acts which spoke louder than words. 

Pyen the language he used was as peculiar to him as was any other 

culiarity of his nature—terse, peinted, plain; never wandering among 

he mazes of rhetoric after adornment, but simple as the man bimself 

and going as straight to the mark at which he aimed as an arrow from 
the bow of Tell. olomon in all his glory of his ‘proverbs might hays 
envied him had he lived in these days of diffusive writing and stil! mor 
diffusive speaking. 

That single sentence in his last inaugural coming up undefiled from 
the pure well of his neble heart—“ With malice toward none: with 
charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in "—spoke the char 
acter of the man, and will live among the sayings of great and good 
men as long as human lips can speak or types can print; and as we 
read it now we cam scarcely repress a tear as we reflect how soen after 
it was said the voice that said it was silenced forever, and the work 
that he was in was finished. 

The first we know of Abraham Lincoln as a national man is that 
he came into the House of Representatives of the United States as 4 
Member from Tllinois at the first session of the Thirtieth Congress on 
the first Menday of December, 1847. He served through that (on. 
gress without any particular distinction, except that he was regarded 
.as an honest, kind-hearted, genial, mirth-loving man, popular with al! 
who knew him, and the few speeches he then made indicated a man 
of no ineonsiderable talent. ut no one, as I think, mistrusted the 
hidden mine of ability which existed under the unpretending exterior 

In the spirited canvass between him and the lamented Douglas, in 
1858, he so conducted his part in the controversy as to convVince his 
eloquent and talented competitor that he had “a foeman worthy of bis 
steel,” and the eyes of the whole people were turned upon him as “the 
rising man.” 

Whenever the people begin really to love a man, when he has fairly 
stolen away their hearts, they invariably bestow upon him a pet 
name. I believe I may say that the homelier the name the better the 
individual is beloved. So we find in the annals of those days that 
“Honest Old Abe,” as a synonym for Abraham Lincoln, began to be 1 
household phrase. There is probably no better indication of the love 
of the people—the real genuine affection of the mases—for men that 
in this pet nomenclature that they give. We can readily call to mind 
“The Father of his Country,” ‘“ The Mill Boy of the Slashes,” “(id 
Hickory,’’ “The Defender of the Constitution,” ‘“ Old Zack,” with his 
* little more grape, Captain Bragg,” ‘‘ Old Ironsides,” and many mote, 
But we must return to the subject of our remarks. 

In 1860 Abraham Lincoln was nominated as the Republican candidat 
for President of the United States, and the nomination was haile 
througheut the loyal portion of the Union with an enthusiasm that gave 
assurance that he was truly the candidate of the friends of the Federal 
Government. He was triumphantly elected, and his election was, as we 
all know, the signal for the commencement of that dreadful effort to dis 
solve the Union that ended in four years of disastrous war and the 
final triumph of the Old Flag, but at a terrible sacrifice of human /if 
and an immense expense of national treasure. Through this fratricidsl 
war Abraham Lincoln stood at the head of the Government, calm, ¢o0, 
firm, and determined. Ever hopeful in the darkest hours of the struggle 
and never for a moment ceasing to place his trust in that— 


Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will. 


But the history of those dreadful years has been so many times wit 
ten, and is so familiar to you all, that it would be a trespass upol 
your time and patience to repeat it here. I shall, therefore, conteut 
myself by saying that President Lincoln was found grandly equal 0 
the great trust reposed in him, and performed every duty with 4 
heroic firmness which met the admiration of all his friends. _ 

B while I refrain from recapitulating to you the public history 
that ked the momentous era of his term of office, I will endeavor 
to interest you by relations touching his more private life and chat 
acter, some of which, in consequence of the official relations which 
for nearly his entire occupancy of the presidential chair existed be 
tween us. are probably known to no other person. No week passed 
that I did not see him, and I was often with him many times a week. 
This, of course, with a man like him led to numerous conversations 
between us and enabled me, with no particular intention of doing %, 
to observe the peculiar characteristics of Mr. Lincoln. ‘ 

I will take the liberty, however, before commencing that part of a 
address to give you a brief account of the inauguration ceremonies of 
March 4, 1861, as written down by myself at the time, I having been 
honored with the chief marshalship of the occasion: ee} 

“at a few minutes after 11, the procession being formed in line ™ 
front of the City Hall, wheeled out into column of march and moved 
toward Willard’s. In front of Willard’s it again formed into /ine and 
so remained until 10 minutes past 12, where President Buchanan, ¥0 
had been detained at the Capitol by official duty, arrived. He, wit 
President Lineoln, Colonel Baker, and Mr. Pearce, of the Senate, then 
took their seats in an open carriage, which was received a be 
music, 
The column then moved toward the 
passed along 
President 


column of march with a proper salute from the military, 
the cheering of the populace. 
No more imposing or more orderly pageant ever 
At the north door of the Capitol the 


Capitol. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, 
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president eleet were received: and. escorted’ in. Im a few minutes 
ine with their attendants, appeared: on the platfarm; of the eastern 
et ‘sao when Mr. Lincein delivered his: inaugural and) was sworn into 
eer . inauguration ceremonies over, we escorted the new President to 
1. White. House, where he reeeived all, comers with that cordial 
welcol at so strongly marks the sincerity of the man. 
in the procession was. a triumphal, car splendidly trimmed, orna- 
‘) apd arranged, in whieh rode 34 young girls. On our returm the 
3 lighted, and I conducted them in, and. introduced them to, the 
President. He Wished to be allowed to: kiss them all, and did so. It 
; interesting secne and elicited. much applause, The kisses 
wed by that good man on those young lips will only be forgotten 
ms. set his seal upon them, Such was the peaceful 
of Abraham Lincoln, which so many had prophesied 
be accomplished without the shedding of human blood! 
\ il now say is from memoranda made at the time. 
\ueust, 1862, just before the Second Battle of Bull Run, in a con- 
vith the President, he asked me my age: I gave it to him, 
i marked, with much emphasis, “ 10 years older than | am, 
0 younger.” TI replied that he must not view his own years 
‘ nely, when he repeated, “* Yes, Mr. Freneh, I am actually 
( a ier than you are, the cares and troubles that are upon me 
é ng 1 rapidly—I feel it, and you will live te see me In my 
flir rhis was said with deep. solemnity, so much so that I felt sad 
t ) speak cheering words. Never im all my intercourse with 
except on this oceasion and upen the death of his son 
i | witness any manifestation in, words of despondency or 
When Willie died, although he bere himself like a man and a 
affections would assume their control over his sterner 
and nature have her way. 
denee of Mr. Lincoln’s power over his feelings, I will men- 
arriving at the Executive Mansion on Monday evening, 
| ;, to attend the reception then to take place, the Presi- 
ued me that he had just received the news of the capture of 
am Jndianola; but, said he, “it is known to no one else 
ne | do not wish it known until the reception is over, please 
mn it.’ He made some further remarks as to the misfor- 
ere befalling us. ‘The visiters commenced arriving, and he 
shaking hands and conversing in his usual cordial and 
ner until the reception. was over, when he turned to me 
| am glad. this reception, is over; L have been assuming a 
t I could not feel, for I could not forget that we have 
la.” 
esident Lincoln was beloved by every loyal heart we all know, 
not refrain frem copying from my own description of the 
the National Cemetery at Gettysburg the following: 
as the hymn (the consecration hymn) was sung, Marshal 
troduced the President of the United States, who, in a few 
‘ most appropriate words, dedicated the cemetery. Abraham 
ncoln is the idel ef the American: people at this moment. Anyone 
aw and heard; as I did, the hurricane of applause that met his 
y movement at Gettysburg would know that he lived in every heart, 
as no cold, faint shadow of a kind reception; it was a tumaltuous 
‘i exultation from true and loving hearts at the sight of a 
1 ryonpe knew to be honest and true and sincere in every 
tf his life and every pulsation of his heart. It was the spontaneous 
outburst of the heartfelt confidence of the peeple in their ewn, President.” 
Perhaps no living man ever had a keener relish for the ludicrous 


mented 


when death 


















than Mr. Lincoln, and his power of illustration by story and anecdote 
ond that of anyone with whom I was ever acquainted; and 
vas the tendeney of his mind te minth that I have known him, 


grave question was propounded to him, to reply to it by relat- 
story perfectly illustrative of the answer required, but of 





ha nature that no one could resist am audible expression of mervi 

n n which he was certain. most heartily to join, and although the 

surplu lectricity of his nature seemed ever ready to pass off in a 

hianner to make all around, him innocently happy, he was ever careful 

guard against injury to the feelings of any human being. And I 

think [ can give you the assurance that not one in a hundred of the 

tross stories that are now imputed to him were ever even heard of 
{ Ti 

( any of the illustrations that I have heard from his lips 

d out of place here; but I can not refrain from stating one of 

* quaint and humerous pieces of advice to me, which you will all 

appre Che basement of the Exeeutive Mansion was at one time 


fested with rats as to render it almost uninhabitable. I called 
‘s attention to the faet, and he said to me, with that 





I t twinkle of the eye L expression of the countenance so 
| e in him, ‘Can you procure a ferret, one of those little 
ows that drive away the rr: And wirile you are about it, per 
ps if would be well to get ss eral and distribute them about the 


partments, for there are rats everywhere!” And the good President 
leased with the idea that he asked me afterwards if I had 


those ferrets, 
f 1éness of his disposition and his readiness to indulge his 
lren may be illustrated by two occurrences that fell under my own 


Observe The preparations had all been made for the family to 
ty house and establish themselves for the summer at the 

s Home. The carriage was at the door and Mrs. Lincoln and 

vere in it. The President came out to join them, when Tad said, 

a not got my cat.” The President replied, ** You shall have 
and he went into the household and returned in a few 


nutes with Tad’s cat in his arms. : 
other time when I was with him in his office conversing on 
emecial business one of the servants came in and spoke to him. He 


ned to me and asked me to excuse him for a short time, 
go and give Tad his medicine, which he would take from 


aus these do henor to hnman nature, no matter whether 
Presidents or peasants; everyone who has a soul will appre- 

f em, and I have thought a thousand times, as 1 have seen the 
nees of the minute attention given by the great and good Wash- 
sion to the smallest matters that concerned his household and his 
I leading the armies of the United States or exercising the 


x netions of President of the infant Republic, how like in many 
rue were these two truly great Presidents. 
ough President Lincoln was always ready to assume any official 


! ty that his position required, his innate sense of propriety 
that he* never knowingly encroached on the prerogatives 


8 dinates, no matter what their position might be. A some- 
What is instance of the delicacy of the President in this particular 
OrenT red November, 1864. The day after the certain information of 
mr. J oln’s reelection reached this city it oecurred to him that the 


ers at the Executive Mansion ought to be granted a holiday. 
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Almost any other man being President of the United States and 
possessing the pewer to command would have issued an order giving 
them a, holiday. President Lincoln did no such thing, and what was 
my. oe at receiving a card frem him in his well-known hand and 
which I now have: 

“Tf Commissioner of Public Buildings chooses to give laborers at 
White House a. haliday, I have no objections. 


“ Novemppr 9, 1864.” 


Of course, the commissioner did choose, and the heliday was given. 

The autographs of the beloved President are eagerfy sought for and 
highly valued, and as an evidence of this, I may say that I have seen 
a simple eard, similar to the one above alluded to; on which some re- 
quest was written by Mr. Lincoln, elegantly framed and suspended in 
the library of a gentleman in Massachusetts, and considered so precious 
& memorial that no money can purchase it. Amd the last manuscript 
he ever wrote with a pen, on the evening of his assassination, is sa: redly 
preserved, in like manner, in this city by the gentleman for whom it 
was written. I do not knew hew I can more appropriately close this, 
perhaps already too long address, than by reading an article prepared 
by myself for one of the city newspapers on the 234 of April, 1865. 
It is as follows: 

“On Friday morning last, at 7 o’clock, all that was mortal of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the sixteenth President of these United States, was borne 
from the Capitol, taking their departure for his home in I!linois, where 
they are to rest until the final resurrection. 

“The past week has. been a sed one to the whole Nation, It has been 
particularly sad for Washington, for here the unparaileled atrocity 
that deprived a peopie of a President whom they dearly loved and 
almost worshipped, and’ came near snatching from them a Secretary 
of State, particularly eminent for a head and a heart that gave him 
an exalted place im the affections of all who knew him, was com- 
mitted; and as the awful news spread abroad on the wings of the 
lightning it carried with it sadness to every heart that beat responsive 
to the great principles of humanity which were so strongly implanted 
in the bosom of our beloved’ Chief Magistrate, 

“At half-past 10. o'clock on Friday evening, the 14th instant, the 
bullet of the assassin sped through the brain of his illustrious victim, 
and from that instant he was as if he were dead, although he con 
tinued to breathe until the next morning at 22) minutes past 7. 

“Phat Friday night was an awful one for Washington. The theater 
where the horrid eyent occurred. was filled, with people, and. the ap- 
palling news spread, as it were, in a moment to all parts of the city. 
There was no sleep that night. ‘The long roll—that startling call to 
all military men and to all civilians who understand it—was beat in 
the various camps within and about the city, and the treeps were 
speedily under arms, 





“A. LINCOLN.” 


Ah! then and there was burrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks ali pale, which, but an hour ago, 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness, 
* * 6 * * 


And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war. 


“Many knew not for a time what it all meant, but everyone knew 
that some terrible calamity was upon us; and ere long ‘the dread 
reality that our President had been assassinated and our Secretary of 
State stricken down by the dagger of some fiend in human shape came 
to be known, and a cordon of treeps was soon posted all around the 
city to prevent, if possible, any egress from it and be prepared for any 
emergency that an extended conspiracy might render necessary. 

Chere was a general rush of our citizens to Tenth Street, where in a 
dwelling opposite the theater lay the dying form of Abraham Lincoln, 
surrounded by his almost distracted wife, his weeping son, his Cabinet 
ministers, generals, eminent physicians, and many others whose positions 
gained them ready admittance to the side of the dying President. 

.* IT steed at his bedside in the early hours of the morning and there 
witnessed such a scene of solemnity and grief as I never saw before and 
hope never to see again-—— 


There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath. 


as if it were almost sacrilige to interrupt the solemn stillness about that 


dying couch, 

“« The stern Secretary of War sat with his head bowed down in ericf: 
the good and kind Secretary of the Navy stood as if transtixed with 
sorrow; the ever mild and sunny countenances of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and 
Attorney Gen l were now overspread with the clouds of distress and 
mourning; Majer General Halleck, who had naturally assumed the 
direction of affairs, was quietly moving about, fixing his large and most 


















expressive eyes on everything that seemed to require attention and 
directing 1 whispering tones of sadness what shouid be done. The 
no form of Sumner, seated near the head of the bed, was bowed low, 
and tears w e flowing f m mary, Nady eyes unused to weep 

“Not long after sunrise, I should think—time ceuld n well be 


; 


t 
counted and the heavens were weeping in a gentle rain—at the request 
of some of the personal friends of Mrs. Lincoln I went to the President’s 
carriage after Mrs. Secretary Welles, and ere I could return the noble 
martyr had ceased breathing I witnessed the bearing of the remains 
to the presidential mansion, saw them removed from the temporary 
coffin in which they were borne there, and from that time until they 
were placed in the car at the railroad depot for transportation to I1li- 


nois 1 was much of the time with them. My official duties made me 
almost one of the President's household, and on al! public occasions T 
stood at his side or near him, and I felt as if, even had duty not de 
manded my presence. I could not leave the inanimate form of him of 
whom I had seen so much and whom I loved so weil in life 

“The days of preparation passed by; the lying in state in the East 
Room, where thousands stood at the side of their beloved and martyred 
ehief and paid to his memory the tribute of respect with streaming 
eves: the funeral services, attended by the noble assemblage of all who 
aided the Executive in the performance of his arduous duties in Wash- 





ington—hundreds of the most respectable civilians of the country: 
the full Diplomatic Corps, whose rich dresses were in marked contrast 
to their sad, sad countenances, for they all loved Abraham Lincoln 

the mourners, not only of the family but from his native and his 


adopted State; the reverend ciergy in full numbers. I witnessed it all. 
“] listened with a most melancholy but proud satisfaction to the 
religicus services ull of submissive piety. but also full of exalted 


patriotism. I saw the immense concourse of people, civil and military, 
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who crowded Pennsylvania Avenue from Georgetown to the Capitol, as 
the funeral cortege passed along, marking by their bowed forms and 
their sighs and tears their deep grief at the loss of one whom they had 
looked upon as their father. I saw the sacred remains deposited on the 
atafalque in the center of the Rotunda of the Capitol, with the sem- 
blages of grief all around it, and heard the pious and eloquent divine, 
who had been from the first at the side of the departed and his mourn- 
ing family (Doctor Gurley), repeat with great impressiveness, earnest- 
ness, and devotion so much of the burial service as was appropriate, 
cnding with a prayer. 

* The crowd then departed. The guard of honor, which had been ever 
present since the sad catastrophe, consisting at least of one major gen- 
eral and his staff, and often of two. were left in charge of the. body. 

“At 8 o'clock on Thursday morning the coffin was opened and the 
crowd admitted, and between that time and 10 o'clock in the evening 
nearly 40,000 persons looked in sorrow and in tears upon that beloved face. 

* At 6 o'clock a. m, on Friday there were assembled in the Rotunda 
ill the Cabinet ministers, the committee who were to accompany 
the remains, Reverend Doctor Gurley, Lieutenant General Grant, and 
many other high officers of the Army, the police of the Capitol, and a 
few prominent citizens. Doctor Gurley addressed with deep fervor and 
great impressiveness the Throne of Grace, and his prayer found a solemn 
response, [ doubt net, in every bosom. 

* The coffin was then closed and was borne by 12 sergeants to the 
hearse, and being escorted by a battalion of the Veteran Reserve Corps 
was followed by Lieutenant General Grant and Brigadier General 
Hardee, arm in arm, and many other officers of the Army, the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings, and captain of the Capitol police, all on 
foot, and by the President and heads of the departments and the com- 
mittee in carriages to the Baltimore Depot, where it was placed in a 
car deeply and most appropriately draped in mourning and prepared 
for the occasion, where the reverend clergyman again offered up a 
prayer to the Father of us all; and at 8 o'clock the train moved off, 
ind he whom we all loved so well and for whom we would have will- 
ingly given our own lives was borne in solemnity and gloom toward 
his final resting place in the bosom of the State who gave him to us.” 

Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb, 
Take this new treasure to thy trust, 
And give these sacred relics room 
To slumber in the silent dust. 

Thus the remains of Abraham Lincoln left us to find a resting place 
in the capital of his adopted and beloved home. It was one grand, 
solemn, and imposing funeral procession from Washington to Illinois, 
ind [ have been told by a gentleman who accompanied it that no dwell- 
ing was passed in all that distance, whether the palace of the rich 
or the humble cottage of the poor, that did not exhibit some outward 
badge of the grief that reigned within. 

And now, my fellow citizens, we have erected, as I believe, the first 
public statue to the memory of that President, who more than any 
ther since Washington, lived and ever will live in the hearts of the 
loyal people, Here, where he won from all who knew him—and who is 
there who did not know him—golden opinions; here where in the 
midst of his friends, while enjoying a brief respite from the cares and 
perplexities, of his exalted but laborious station, he was struck down in 
death by the hand of a foul and cowardly assassin, have we this day 
placed upon its pedestal the plain, unassuming, but almost speaking 
semblance of that plain, unassuming, but noble and god-like specimen 
of human nature. [Applause.] 

We have erected it where the earliest kiss of rosy day, as she ap- 
proaches from the east, may fall upon it, and where the last gleam of 
evening's mellow light may salute it as the twilight darkens into night. 
Here it stands, as it were, in the plaza of the city; and here it will 
stand, we hope, to be seen by generations long hence to come. [Cries 
of “it whit’ 

Let the Fee of the city, in times of trouble, gather around it and 
acquire inspiration by calling to mind the firmness, patience, fidelity, 
zeal, and nobleness of character of him whom it represents. Let the 
cenerations of young men gather around it and recall, as their example 
ind their guide, the virtue, sobriety, _.\odesty, and uprightness of life 
ind purpose of that great man. And let us all bear in mind and ever 
profit by the remembrance how Abraham Lincoln placed all his trust in 
sod, and implored His blessing upon every act of his exemplary life. 

* * * God called him 
Hence to lay his armor down, 

To take his more than conqueror’s wreath, 
His martyr'’s glorious crown. 

In the great hosts of freedom’s sons, 
Our Lincoln leads the van, 

Himself the greatest, “ noblest work 
Of God, an honest man,” 

Arise, then, oh, my country, rise! 
Be worthy of his fame, 

Lift high the banner of the right, 
Put all its foes to shame. 

Follow where Lincoln's footsteps led— 
His spirit be your own— 

’ Twill lead you on to victory; ‘twill 
Lead you to God’s throne! 


[immense applause.] 
After the address of Major French the band of the Twelfth Infantry 
performed Rans Les Vaches 


Col. E. B. Olmstead was then introduced, and recited an original 
poem, which was received with great applause. 
THE UNCOVERING OF THE STATUE. 


Professor Heald’s band then performed an appropriate air, when 
Mavor Wallach advanced to the front of the platform with the Presi- 
lent and said: 

‘My friends, it is hardly necessary for me to inform you what is 
now to take place or who the distinguished person is who will perform 
this ceremony. The anxiety depicted in your upturned countenances 
plainly tells that you are awaiting the unveiling of the statue.” 

The President then pulled the cord, when the covering of the statue 
fell. and vociferous cheers were given by the crowd. 

Mr. Lot Flannery, the artist, was here introduced and loudly cheered. 

The Marine Band then performed a prayer by Donizetti, after which 
Reverend Doctor Gillette pronounced the benediction, and the crowd 
dispersed 

The Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey Tent, No. 1, Daughters of 
Veterans, went on record indorsing the reerection of the Lin- 
coln statute in a letter June 20, 1921, as follows: 
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My Dear Mr. KtnG: The members of the patriotic organizatio s 
Ellen Spencer Mussey Tent, No. 1, Daughters of Veterans, oe 
dier fathers fought under Lincoln for the honor and unity of thej 
country and inculcated in the hearts of their children a wonderful 
love and reverence for that great and noble character, Abraham Lin 
coln, desire to express to you their very sincere appreciation of your 
action in introducing before Congress a motion to have the Statne of 
Lincoln replaced in its former position in front of the City Hall and 
to thank you for your interest in a matter which is very close to the 
hearts of the Daughters of Veterans. 

Please accept congratulations on the success of your efforts and sj 
cere good wishes for your future welfare, rf = 

Cordially yours, 
Mrs, ELLEN SPENCER MUSSBY TENT No. } 
DAUGHTERS OF VETSRANS, ; 
By MArsoris MAYNARD, 
Secretary pro tempore 


Lieutenant General Miles, speaking before the Society of the 
Dames of the Loyal Legion at Washington, D. C., February 12 
1920, said concerning the statue: ae . 


Soon after the tragic death of President Lincoln his friends erected 
a suitable monument and placed it facing the broad avenue where our 
statesmen and Supreme Court judges pass it every day and in front of 
the courthouse, where it is seen by thousands of his devoted fellow 
countrymen. I can not describe to you my feelings a few days ago 
when saw men engaged in taking it down. It seemed to me like 4 
sacrilege, and my views are expressed in the following lines : 


You may move or destroy the Lincoln statue, 

But you ne’er can erase from hearts that are true 
That reverence sublime that all patriots cherish 

For a life made immortal, that never can perish. 
From the humblest of homes to the head of the Nation, 
Mid the desperate turmoil of war’s desolation, 

He led our brave sons in a righteous cause 

And welded their faith to freedom’s just laws. 


Loyal hands had there placed it, on sacred ground, 
Near the temple of justice and law profound. 

In the distance the Nation’s Capitol is seen, 

Where patriotism and power are held supreme. 

Place it back there again, we earnestly pray, 

A Nation's gratitude will amply repay. 

Put it back where the friends of the martyr’s sad story 
Had placed it, and leave it alone in its glory. 


Demand that the Lincoln statue, recently taken down from 
in front of the courthouse, be placed again on— 
the same consecrated spot where it was erected half a century ago— 


was contained in a joint resolution introduced in the general 
assembly of the State of Ohio by State Representative Beaty. 


Without qualification the representatives and senators of the eighty 
third General Assembly of Ohio unanimously condemn this unpatriotic 
and unprecedented vandalism and demand that the venerated monu 
ment be replaced on the same consecrated spot where it was erected 
half a century ago— 


Said the resolution. 
ASKS PRESIDENT WILSON TO HELP. 
The resolution further states— 


That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States and to our two Senators and our Representatives in 
Congress, with the urgent and respectful request that they use their 
power and authority of their great offices to repair this wrong and 
restore the venerated shaft to its former place in its entirety as when 
dedicated in 1868. 


In 1866 and 1867, the resolution states, immediately after the 
martyrdom of Lincoln— 


Steps were taken in the city of Washington to erect a monument to 
Abraham Lincoln in front of the city hall there, and the movement was 
made successful by small contributions of the people, who knew per 
sonally and loved the mighty Lincoln. 


FIRST ONE TO LINCOLN, 


Said monument was the first one in memory of Lincoln, modest and 
plain, like himself, entirely best representing that great man ever yet 
erected—surmounted as it was by a life-size statue of him, as like as life 

Said monument was dedicated in 1868 in the midst of the largest 
and most august assemblage of our mightiest Americans, most of whom 
personally knew Lincoln well, and with them, also, were thousands of 
Union soldiers who had gone to battle at Lincoln's call. 


UNVEILED BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


Notably, Andrew JohnsonaPresident, unveiled the statue and made 
memorable speech dedicating the monument and consecrating forever 
the sacred spot on which it has stood half a century. 

Vandal hands have dared to desecrate, pull down, wreck, and destroy 
that monument, and hidden it away from human yiew, to the shame 
and disgrace of the whole American Nation. 

AN OLD RESIDENT OF WASHINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 25. 


My Dear Mr, KinG: I was so glad to read the notice in to-day’s pape! 
about your effort to have the Lincoln statue reerected. I had been 
wondering if some one in authority would not take up the remoy:! 
that statue when it had stood so long as a monument of love fo jit 
who had lost his life in the service of his country. 

I knew Lincoln and shook hands with him when he ran for President 
I was then living in Ohio. He was one grand, good man, and how well 
do I remember how our hearts were torn with anguish when the wor 
came that he was shot. Never will I forget it, though so many years 
have passed since that awful tragedy. I thought of the event every 
time I passed the statue. 


LETTER FROM 


192%) 


f 
) 


I for one am glad you have brought this matter to the attention of 
Washington people, and I know that you will receive more Ivtters 
thanking you for your effort in bringing up the subject of its remov4\. 
IT hope it will be placed again where it stood so long. 


Mrs. Mary FLORENCR EDMONSOS 
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Washington, D. C., June 18, 1921. 


J. KING, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dean Str: A stranger to you, with no claim on your attention, I 
indulgence and pardon for writing to you about a matter very 
to all hearts that love Lincoln. I am deeply interested in your 
to restore the desecrated memorial to its proper and original site. 
rhe few of us remaining after 1866, 1867, and 1868, who raised the 
out of our poverty to pay for the only true Lincoln statue on 
earth, may be pardoned ‘for askigg reparatién of the crime ef destroying 
} despoiling ‘it. 
I a the ‘first dollar paid by subscriptions of poor people, mostly 
liers who knew Lincoln well. We were all young then, and poor— 
ountry bankrupt. 
It was built out of poverty and love by the mites of the lowly whom 
Lincoln loved as God does. : 
| saw it unveiled by President Johnson, 1868, in presence of such a 


. ' 
throng 


Hon, EDWARD 


crave 
neal 
bil 


money 


an 


colt 


of America’s greatness as earth never before beheld, and alas! 
never shall again. 

It was a great day. 
4t 83 I reeall the scene vividly to memory but can not describe it. 
They who could are gone to the silent land. 

It was built by us. 

it is our monument. 

It is a masterpiece, 
Lincoln. 

May God prosper you in assisting it to its own place. 
nsecrated place. 


because it is a true, simple resemblance of 


There is but 


one «& 


605 TWENTY-SECOND Srareer NW., 
PRIVATE DALZELL. 


The following is a letter from Mr. Freeman Thorp, an artist 
who personally knew Lincoln and who painted the pertrait of 
Schuyler Colfax, one of the Speakers of the House, now hanging 
in the House lobby. He also painted the portrait of Lincoln 
which was purchased by the Senate and now hangs in the main 

| 
| 


corridor in the Senate wing of the Capitol. We also painted 


President Grant and others: 
WasHineton, D. C., Jurre i, 1921. 


EDWARD J KING, 
Howse of Representatives. 

DeaR Str: In support of your resolution ordering the statue of Lin- 
oln reereeted on its original site in the courthouse grounds, permit 
me to say that having sketched Lincoln from life just before he was 
inaugurated, and again at Gettysburg, and studied him very careiully 
and thoroughly under conditions no other man now living has ever 
had, | made diligent search for the statue, seeking to know whether 
it is a real likeness of Lincoln. I consider a true likeness in historical 
statues or portraits of prime importance. 

I found the statue lying out of doors and not safely boxed, and 
readily obtained assurance from the office of Colonel Sherrill that it 
should at once be made secure from accident or malicious injury. 

There are other statues ef Lincoln that are great, considered in the 
sense of modern works of art; yet none yet made so true and char- 
acteristic as a likeness of the rugged, strong, unassuming great man 
whose memory we all love. 

As there is no man now living who can make a statue of Lincoln 
from life or from memory, this one should be preserved with the utmost 
care, here where the greatness of his life was enacted and where more 
of the people of this great Nation can easily see it than anywhere else. 

With 


Hen 


great respect, 
FREEMAN THORP, 
1388 Fast Capitol Street. 


= 


Restoration of the Lincoln statue was urged on December 7, 
1921, by a committee representing the Sons of the American 
Revolution which called on me: 


The committee consisted of Admiral George W. Baird, who personally 
contributed for the erection of the statue; Rev. William Curtis White, 
representing the first Episcopal parish of the District; Fred Owen, for 
44 years connected with the office of public buildings and grounds in 
Washington; David Lynn and Charlies EK. Fairman, architects. 


GUARANTBE OF EXPENSE. 


committee stated that descendants of the original’ contributors 
to Lincoln statue fund stood ready to meet the expenses for a new 
pedestal and reerection of the memorial through private subscriptions, 
hey also urged that Elliott Woods, architect of the Capitol, be ap- 
pointed chairman of a commission to draw up plans for a new base for 
the statue and estimate the cost of replacing it. Mr. Woods had charge 
of remodeling the courthouse, and it was in process of this work that 
Lincoln statue was removed. 
Mr. Fairman, who is in charge of the art work in the Capitol, speak- 
in gainst the removal of the old statue, quotes from Proverbs in say- 


The 


{ t} 


the 


I Remove not the ancient landmark which our fathers have set.’ 
Mr. Fairman said: “ Five hundred members of the Sons of the Ameri 
Revolution living in the District desire the statue reerected as an 
t of siinple justice. It is as important to preserve 
s to preserve the art of 1921.” 


CAT 
the art of 1868 as 


VIEWS OF ADMIRAL BAIRD. 


\dmiral Baird pointed out that the Lincoln statue “ belonged to the 


of Washington. I and my falks contributed to its erection and 


1 

I an equity in it to-day. To allow its desecration sets a precedent 
for the removal of landmarks and statues, rich in sentiment, through 
( entire country. Congress should protect the inherent rights 
( Commonwealth in all matters of sentimental value.” 

Keerection of the Lincoln statue on its original site in front 
courthouse, on a low and artistic base in harmony 
the surroundings, was advocated January 17, 1922, 
littee representing the Aztec Club of Washington. 

rhe committee consisted of Rev. William Hayloe Snyder, 
canon of Washington Cathedral; Col. 
| Col. Robert N. Getty. 


of the 
with by a 


Col 


J. F. Reynolds Landis, 


atic 
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Elliott Woods, Architect of the Capitol, submitted a new 
design for the base of the statue, which later will be submitted 
to the House of Representatives for consideration. The new 
base suggested would raise the base of the statue approximately 
© feet from the level of the sidewalk. 


I reeall the statue from earliest childhood— 
Reverend Snyder said— 





and I viewed its removal with deep regret. I and scores of the older 
residents of Washington remark on the absence. For sentimental as 
well as artistic reasons the statue should be reerected at once. 

rhe suggested pedestal would remove all criticism in regard to the 
former high pedestal, which, although artistic compared to art at the 
time of 1867, would not harmonize with the courthouse to-day. 


_ This statue Should be treasured as valuable evidence of art at the 
time of its erection— 
Colouel Landis said. 
PRESIDENT FOR REPLACEMENT. 


Warren G. Harding, President of the United States, pledged 
his aid in replacing the statue on April 28, 1921, to a delegation 
headed by Gen. Nelson A. Miles, and consisting of more than 

; ‘ aoe . ° 
100 men and women representing patriotic organizations of the 
United States. 

On May 2, 1921, President Harding wrote to Hon. Norman J. 
ee = : ’ ‘ 

‘OULD, chairman of the Committee on the Library of the House 
of Representatives: 

I very recently received a call of a very notable delegation repre- 
senting the Loyal Legion urging the reconsideration at the hands of 
Congress of the decision to remove the statue erected in memory of 
President Lincoln in front of the City Hall in 1868. 

It is such a fascinating story. and there secms to be so much of 
appealing sentiment about the restoration of this statue to its original 
position, that I think Congress might well expedite the reconsideration 


of the action so that this memorial may be restored to the place it se 
long occupied, 

I cordially believe the sentiment is one that we ought to sanction, 
and I am glud to express the hope that Congress will take favorable 
action in providing for the restoration. 


Among those who have worked untiringly for the restora- 
tion of the statue are Hon. Norman J. Gould; Hon. Ben John- 
son; Hon. Robert Luce; Hon. Herbert C. Pell, jr.; Hon Simeon 
D. ; Hon. Frank Park; Hon. Ralph Gilbert; Theodore 
Noyes; John C. Shanks; Hon. William R. Wood; Hon. Edward 
H. Wason; und Mrs. Gen. John A. Logan. 


‘ess 


CHRONOLOGY. 


January 24, 1920: Original resolution to reerert the stutue of 
Lincoln introduced. 

April 2, 1920: Committee on the Library holds hearing on the 
subject. 


April 28, 1921: President Harding indorses reerection of 
statue. , 
May 2h, 1921: Committee on the Library reports the reselu- 


tion with the recommendation that it do pass. 

April 5, 1922: House of Representatives begins consideration 
of resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the Clerk will read. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
vield for a moment? 

Mr. FESS. T will. 

Mr. GARRETT 
bill this afternoon ? 

Mr. FESS. I think not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 


Uniess there are some further remarks, 


Will the gentleman from Ohio 


of Tennessee... Is it hoped to conclude this 


Well, if we can not conclude 


it, I wonder if we can not rise now? 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Indiana |Mr. Moores] de- 
sires to be heard in opposition to the resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, that can be done next 


I make the point of no quorum. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 


Wednesday. 

Mr. FESS. 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Starrorp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration House Joint Resolution 
127 to reerect the statue of Abraham Lincoln upon its original 
site and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’cloek p. m.) 


the House adjourned until Thursday, April 6, 1922, at 12 o’elock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 
('nder clause 2 of Rule XXIV, 


585. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting offer 
received from Charles L. Parsons, of Washington, D. C., cover- 
ing certain properties at Muscle Shoals, Ala. (H. Doc. No. 220), 
was tuken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ZEHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
6650. A bill providing additional terminal facilities in square 
east of TLO and square 712 in the District of Columbia for freight 


traffic: without amendment (Rept. No. 877). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Me. DUNN: Committee on Roads. H. R. 11131. A bill to 


vuihorize the appropriation of additional sums for Federal aid 
oustruction of rural post roads, and for other purposes ; 
amendment (Rept, No. 878). Referred to the Com- 


itt the « 


without 


mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. TOWNER: Committee on Insular Affairs. H. R. 10442. 
\ bill to amend an aet entitled “An act to declare the purpose 


of the people of the United States as to the future political status 
f the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more 
utonomous government for these iskunds,” approved August 29, 


1G as amended by an act to amend said act approved July 21, 
[o2t: without amendment (Rept. No. 874). Referred to the 
House Calendai 


ir. BURTNESS: Committee on Todian Affairs. H. R. 9814. 


\ bill amending the proviso of the act approved August 24, 
Iv12, with reference to educational leave to employees of the 
[ndian Service: without amendment (Rept. No. 875). Re- 


rerred to the House Calendar. 


‘UBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Linder clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 11172) declaring the railway 


bridge 
polevere 


wross the Kansas River, in the State of Kansas, at a 
rhout 1,578 feet above its mouth, in the city of Kansas 
an obstruction to navigation, and for other pur- 
poses: to the Committee on Luterstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. IKKAELN: A bill (H. R, 11173) to amend section 126 
of the national defense act, approved June 3, 1916, as amended ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 11174) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at 
Manti, in the State of Utah, and appropriating money therefor; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11175) to authorize the 
printing of certain publications at United States Indian schools ; 
to (he Committee on Printing, 

By Mr. CODD: A bill (CH. R. 11176) authorizing the bestowal 
of campaign medals upon officers and enlisted men of the World 
War who served with what is known as the Archangel expedi- 


(‘its 


Kans., 


tion, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Altairs 
By Mr. SINCLAIR: Concurrent resolution (H. Con, Res, 54) 


creating a joint commission of three Members of the Senate and 
tive Members of the House to investigate the subject of crop 
insurance, with a view to determining the practicability of 


creating a Government crop insurance bureau, and for other | 


purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

by Mr. JONES of Texas: Resolution (H. Res, 320) providing 
for the payment of one month's salary to Stella M. Weigel; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


t'nder clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows : 

3y Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 11177) for the relief of 
Joy Bright Little; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 11178) for the relief of 
Hassie Cantrell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11179) for the relief of Cecilia Rebecea 
t’retwell: to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11180) for the relief of 
Lewis Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11181) for 


¥ 


the relief of Emma Helberg, Laura Lackner, and F, W. Lack- 
ner: to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 11182) granting a pension to 
Esther E. Babcock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11188) for the 
relief of Mary L. Sprague; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: A bill (H, R. 11184) for the relief of 
Rose L. Kiefer; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R, 11185) for the relief of Alber 
Neurath and W. R. Milward; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11186) for the relief of Lewis H. Francke 
and Blanche F. Shelley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STAFFORD; A bill (H. R. 11187) granting a pension 
to Kathryn Labonde; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 11188) granting a pension to 
Jennie G. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 11189) granting a pen 
sion to Eunice A. Prettyman; to the Committee on Inyalia 
Pensions, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4989. By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: Petition of citi- 
zens of Danvers, Salem, and Beverly, Mass., opposing the jas- 
sage of House bill 9753, or any other Sunday bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4990. By Mr. APPLEBY: Affidavits to accompany the bill 
granting a pension to Amelia M. Hetherington; to the Com- 
nrittee on Invalid Pensions. 

4991. By Mr. ARENTZ: Petition of 29 business men of Win- 
nemucca, Nev., protesting against House bill 10598; also protest 
of the Comstock (Virginia City) Chamber of Commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4992. By Mr. KIESS: Evidence in support of House bill 11011, 
granting a pension to George O. Pratt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

4993. Also, petition of citizens of Potter and Tioga Counties, 
favoring the passage of the Voigt bill (H. R. 8086) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

4994. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of William Filene’s Sons (Co., 
of Boston, Mass., urging passage by House of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 160; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

4995. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Henry Kytonen and 
seven others, urging the revival of the United States Grain Cor. 
poration and a stabilized price on farm products; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

4996. Also, petition of W. O. Johnson and 104 others, of Dunn 
Center, N. Dak., protesting against the passage of House bills 
9753 and 4388 or Senate bill 1948; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

4997. Also, petition of Mrs. A. O. Stoen and nine others, of 
Buffalo Springs, N. Dak., urging the revival of the United States 
Grain Corporation and a stabilized price on farm products; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

4998. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Division 565, of New 
Castle, Pa., and Division 464, of Elrama, Pa., International 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, in support of House bill 
10798; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4999. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of James Harper, of Turtle 
Creek, Pa., and 82 other citizens of the State of Pennsylvani:, 
asking for the passage of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; 
to the Committee on Education. 





SENATE. 
Tuurspay, April 6, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 5, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TowNseNp in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senuators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of § 


Ashurst Fernald Jones, Wash. New 
Ball Fietcher Kendrick Nicholson 
Bursum France Keyes Norbeck 
Cameron Frelinghuysen King Norris 
Capper Gooding Ladd Oddie 
Caraway Harreld La Follette Overman 
Culberson Harris Lenroot Page 
Cummins Harrison McKinley Pepper 
Curtis Heflin McNary Phipps 
Dial Hitchcock Moses Pittman 
Elkins Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Poindexter 
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ymerene Simmons Swanson Wadsworth 
It on Spencer Townsend Walsh, Mass. 
<heppard Sterling Trammell Ww atson, Ga, 
<hields Sutherland Underwood Williams 


‘ir. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Syoor}, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], the Senator from In- 
diana {Mr. Warson], and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
(\rper| are detained at a meeting of the Committee on Finance, 

\Ir. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WarsH] 
is absent on official business. 

\lr. MeNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
longue [Mr. STANFIELD] on public business. 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
ty their names. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


\ message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Overhue, 
iis enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(Hf. &. 11118) to provide for the deportation of certain unde- 
ciruble aliens, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Semite. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


the bill CH. R. 11118) to provide for the deportation of cer- 
iain undesirable aliens was read twice by itS title and referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


\ir. McLEAN presented a petition of members of James G. 
Blaine Council, No. 1, Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
of Stamford, Conn., praying for the enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 268, extending the operation of the immigration act 

\lay 19, 1921, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
Philip P. Wells, president Connecticut Forestry Association, of 
Middletown, Conn., praying for the passage of the Keyes bill, 
tuking an appropriation of $2,000,000 for continuance of the 
purchase of forest lands in the White and Appalachian moun- 
tuins. which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. Milton Simon, presi- 
deat of the Hartford Section, Council of Jewish Women, of 
Hurtford, Conn., praying for an amendment of the immigration 
luw so as to render its operation practicable and humane, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented memorials of members of the East Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce and sundry citizens of West Corn- 
will, all in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the 
eunctment of Senate bill 2747, the Federal cooperative reclama- 
tion bill, which were referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
ind Reclamation. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the directors of tlie 
Manufacturers” Association of Connecticut (Inc.), of Hartford, 
Conn., protesting against alleged persistent sinister political 
influences seeking to undermine the independence of action of 
lederal Reserve Board officers, and indorsing the Federal re- 
serve system, which was referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Curreney, 

Hie also presented a petition of members of the National Ex- 
Service Men’s Political Organization, of Waterbury, Conn., pray- 
ing for the passage of the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry employees of the Cus- 
twtial Service, Treasury Department, of Naugatuck, New Brit- 
tin. ind Danbury, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
the enactment of legislation granting salary increases to em- 
plovees of the Treasury Custodial Service, which were referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

lie also presented a memorial of members of Mattabessett 
(ruse, No, 42, Patrons of Husbandry, of Middletown, Conn.. 
Protesting against railroad or coal-mine owners and managers, 
ov their workmen, creating conditions preventing the country’s 
recovery from the scourge of war, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
lle also presented a resolution adopted by members of Lady 
Fowler Council, No, 58, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Mil- 
lord. Conn., favoring the enactment of legislation creating a 
(epartment of education, which was referred to the Committee 
1 Education and Labor. 


PROPOSED NEW OFFICIALS OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
tv. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
cl was referred the bill (S. 3396) creating the positions of 
md Assistant Secretary and private secretary in the Depart- 
of Labor, asked to be discharged from its further con- 


se 


Lier 









sideration and suggested that it be referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, which was agreed to 
BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as foliows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3406) granting permission for erection of American 
Legion Memorial Hall on Federal building site at Corsicana, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3407) authorizing the bestowal of campaizn medals 
upon officers and enlisted men of the World War who served 
with what is known as the Archangel expedition, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3408) to amend section 126 of the national defense 
act, approved June 8, 1916, as amended: to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 3409) to extend the powers of the War Finance 
Corporation under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
amend the War Finance Corporation act, approved April 
1918, as amended, to provide relief for producers of and dealers 
in agricultural products, and for other purposes,” approved Au 
gust 24, 1921; to the Committee on Finance 

by Mr. STANLEY: 

A bill (S. 3410) to amend section 4886 of the Revised Stat 
utes relating to patents; to the Committee on Patents. 

sy Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3411) granting a pension to Adeline R. Burroughs 

(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions 
AMENDMENT OF WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $191,000 for the building and improvement of roads 
through Fort Riley (Kans.) Reservation to connect with the 
State highways reaching said reservation from the north, south, 
east, and west, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
10871, the War Department appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on April 6, 1922 
the President had approved and signed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 160) authorizing the extension for a period of nof 
to exceed 25 years of the time for the payment of the principal 
and interest of the debt incurred by Austria for the purchase 
of flour from the United States Grajn Corporation, and for 
other purposes. 

ENLARGEMENT OF CAPITOL GROUNDS (S. DOC. NO. “178 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Attorney General in response to Senate 
Resolution 156, relative to steps necessary to be taken to con:- 
plete the acquisition of lands between the Capitol and Union 
Station for the enlargement of the Capitol Grounds, as pro 
vided in the act approved June 25, 1910, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to 
be printed. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9108) for the appointment of addi- 
tional district judges for certain courts of the United States, 
to provide for annual conferences of certain judges of the 
United States courts, to authorize the designation, assignment, 
and appointment of judges outside their districts, and for othe 
purposes, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. Presidert, I do not rise to discuss the 
amendment now pending, but I do rise to say that I am op 
posed to the bill, and I think before 1 am through I will dem 
onstrate to the Senate that it is not necessary, even thougu 
they call it an emergency Dill. 

[ am oppesed to this method of legislation. It is history 
repeating itself. One hundred and twenty years ago, and not 
since that time has a bill of this nature been introduced in 
either body of the Congress. Every student of history remem 
bers what scandal and what criticism attendeil the passage of 
that bill. It was called by some the * midnight judges bill.” 

I am opposed to creating a wholesale lot of judges for life at 
great salaries and taxing the people, as this bill will do, to the 
extent of a quarter of a million dollars, when it is not neces 
sary. Senators will remember that there wus passed, at the 
time I just referred te, what- was then called, as this is called, 
an emergency bill. A dead party was going out. Mr. Jefferson 
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Mr. Adams had signed the eommissions and 
Mr. Jefferson sent his Attorney General, en the night of March 3, 


was coming in. 
with his watch in hand, to look at John Marshall, who was 
Secretary of State, signing the commissions. The hour of 12 
o'clock arrived, and they had been signed. So great was the 
indignation and criticism of that bill in the country that all 
succeeding Cougresses refused to make the appropriation to pay 
the salaries of the judges, and they had to go out of office. 

I say, Mr. President, let every tub stand on its own bottom. 
If a judge is needed in any district, let a Senator from that 
State introduce a bill, have it referred to the committee, and 
let it be reported back to the Senate, and passed. But do not 
let us have a wholesale bill like this measure, which proposes 
to establish all these great oftices. giving pie to this one and pie 
to that one, a bill that is, as I expect to show, a pork-barrel 
bill, although the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] resents 
that designation. 

The present Presiding Officer, the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan |Mr. TowNseENpb], early in the session introduced a bill to 
establish an additional judge in Michigan. Such a judge was 
needed in that State at that time. The Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary reported the bill favorably, it passed the Senate 
and went to the House, but the House declined to pass it. Some 
S or 10 other bills of a similar nature have been intreduced 
in the Senate, passed where they were believed necessary, gone 
to the House, but the House has refused to pass them. But 
now the House sends over to us, as I am going to show, this 
pork-barrel bill providing for some 20 judges in one bill, instead 
of passing the individual bills which we sent to that body. 

Is it a pork-barrel bill? Why, Mr. President, it starts off 
with a provision for 19 judges, with 19 pieces of pie. As we 
have two Senators from each State, the bill starts off with 38 
votes, and now there are some 16 amendments pending to add 
as many more judges. If we pass this bill, and the news goes 
out to the country of what we have done, there will be the 
same criticism and the same scandal and the same indignation 
among the people that followed ‘the act which was passed 
creating 16 new judgeships in the time of Mr. Adams. 

I suy this method of legislating is wrong, and I am going to 
show, Mr. President, that there have crept into the bill pro- 
visions for judges in districts which, in my judgment, are not 
entitled to them, The bill provides for two judges for Muassa- 
chusetts, a State which now has one judge. 

I desire to remind Senators that the bill is now brought for- 
ward as an emergency bill, on ‘the plea that the great number of 
cases arising out of prohibition legislation which are now on 
the deckets of the courts require additional judges in order 
that they may be tried. Therefore I shall base my argument 
upon the statistics which are to be found in the table furnished 
us by the Attorney General, showing the number of eriminal 
cases which are now on the court dockets for the trial of which 
ndditional judges are said to be needed. Except fer prohibition 
indictments and prosecutions the bill never would have been 
introduced, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] will 
admit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
league a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Carolina yield to his colleague? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is there a contention from any source that 
there is not at present a sufficient number of judges to try and 
dispose of the class of cases which are known as civil cases? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have not heard of such a contention. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is not that also true as to admiralty cases? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is. Indeed, I have not heard that there 
is any necessity for the creation of these additional judgeships 
except in connection with the trial of criminal cases. I will 
say in passing that there may be some 8 or 10 judges needed in 
this country; but to show that all the additional judges pro- 
vided for are not needed I am going to quote the testimony 
of a judge who was a witness before our committee and who 
was called here by the Attorney General. 

Consider the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] providing for an additional judge for 
New Jersey. He did not introduce a bill to create an addi- 
tional judgeship there, as I recollect; he did not go before the 
committee in advocacy of such a measure; and yet, when this 
“pie” is going around, he wants his piece, as do all the other 
Senators. ‘That constitutes the viciousness of this preposed leg- 
islation, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, 
from North Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 


Mr. President, I should like to ask my ¢ol- 


Does the Senator frem North 


will the Senator 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I stated very explicitly on ‘yester- 
day that the reason why I could not appear before the Com- 
mittee on the. Judiciary to offer my amendment was because of 
the pressure of other public business; and that I had, therefore, 
asked the committee that I might have the privilege of intro- 
ducing the amendment-on the floor of the Senate and of show- 
ing the Senate the need of the State of New Jersey for another 
judge, which I tried to do on yesterday. 

I desire further to say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that the appointment of an additional judge for New Jersey is 
not a question of “ political pie,” but the amendment has been 
offered because the State of New Jersey needs an additional 
judge in order to dispense justice and to enforce the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I heard the Senator’s able and interesting 
statement. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
offer such an amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know the Senate is the proper place, and 
if the Senate is going to pass the bill, let us give every State 
an additional judge. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senater from Nebraska? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did I understand the Senator to say that there 
are pending 16 amendments providing for the appointment of 
additional judges? 

Mr. OVERMAN, 
pending. 

Mr. NORRIS. Providing for 16 additional judges? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes, sir; that is what I am told. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Senator has that anything to do 
with the free coinage of silver? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Hardly. 

Mr. President, I am not complaining of ‘the Senator from New 
Jersey particularly; I am onky complaining in .general .against 
such procedure. The Senater from New Jersey spoke on yes- 
terday and gave his reasons fer net going before the Committee 
on the Judiciary and offering his amendment there. I appre 
ciate the circumstances, but I must say that he never intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate for the appointment of.an additional 
judge for New Jersey, as did the Senater from Michigan, as 
did the Senater from New York [Mr. WapsworrH], and as other 
Senators have done, whose bills have been considered by that 
comnittee and reported if the committee favored the measures; 
but the Senater waits to make his preposal until this omnibus 
bill comes before the Senate. 

I do not know whether the Senator ever thought of :having 
another judge for New Jersey until this “ pie bill’? came over 
here from the other House. I am not charging the Senator 
from Towa [Mr. CumMMINsS] with any logrolling. He stands too 
high as a man, he is too great and too good.a man, and is too 
much of a statesman for anything of that kind; nobedy would 
make such a charge in connection with him. However, this 
bill is here; it comes over from the House of Representatives. 
Instead of passing the 10 independent bills providing for addl- 
tional judges which we have sent to that bedy, they return to 
us a “pork barrel” bill. Now, it is proposed by .amendmenis 
on the fleor to add other judges to the bill. As I have said, I 
hardly suppose the Senator from New Jersey would -ever have 
thought about another judge for New Jersey—for they have 
three in that district now—except, believing that this bill is 
going to pass, he thought why should not New Jersey also have 
another judge. I do not blame him.- I do not blame any other 
Senutor under the circumstances for trying to secure another 
judicial office in his State, an extra piece of “pie,” if you 
please. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to make one cor- 
rection in his statement? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Senate has passed only six bills 
for the creation of additional judgeships. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I stated the number as being eight. 
haps it was only six. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator stated that 10 such bills had 
passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 

Mr. NELSON. I think only six such bills have passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senate passed two years 
ago six or eight bills providing for the creation of additional 
judgeships. Those bills have slept the sleep of death in the 
House of Representatives. Why? Nobody said that the bills 
were not proper or that they were unnecessary or that the 
judges were not needed. Why were they not passed? It was 
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‘nd they had been approved by the President, as a result of 
sch action 10 Democratic judges would have been appointed. 
Now, however, the House sends us here an omnibus bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of 22 judges, and, should the bill 
hecome a law, aS everyone knows, Republicans will be ap- 
pointed to the judgeships. This proposed legislation would re- 
juire the appropriation of a quarter of a million dollars to be 
, further burden upon the taxpayers of the country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 

irolina yield to the Senator from fowa? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I gladly yield to the Senator. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, I wish to protest against 
some of the statements which have just been made by the 
Senator from North Carolina, 

My observation is that when an individual bill is introduced 
for the purpose of providing an additional judge for a particular 
listriet it is regarded as purely a local affair, and the Senate 
sisses every bill of that kind which is introduced and which 
receives the approval of the Judiciary Committee. 

The pending bill commands the general attention of the Sen- 

>and of the country, and we are now investigating carefully, 
| hope as carefully as we can, the needs of the several judicial 
iistricts. My judgment.is that a much more careful and pains- 
taking investigation is being made now with regard to the needs 
ff the several districts than has ever been made before. From 
hat viewpoint I think the Senator from North Carolina must 
mcede that this is not a logrolling affair. 

Vir. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I want to say there that I 
vill not admit that the great Judiciary Commnfittee does not con- 
ider carefully every bill that comes to it for consideration and 
ecommendation to the Senate. 

\Ir. CUMMINS. I have not said that it did not; I have said 
hart every bill which passes the scrutiny of the Judiciary Com- 
iittee comes into the Senate, and the Senate regards it as a 
val affair and passes it just as it would a bridge bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN, That is the way it is proposed to pass the 
ending measure, because Senators want the amendments which 
hey have proposed to it acted upon favorably, so that their 
States may be taken care of. 

Mir. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, of 
suurse [ do not know about all the bills which are referred to 
he Judiciary Committee, but I wish to take issue with the Sen- 
iror from Iowa in regard at least to one situation. I know that 
for something like seven or eight years we were begging for an 
idditional judge in the State of Mississippi, where court is held 
it three different places, at each of which there are separate 
itlicials. We wanted a new judge, but we never could secure 
he enactment of the bill providing for the additional judge 
hile there was a Democratic President to make the appoint- 
nent. Now, I do not know that the Judiciary Committee was 
ictuated by any partisan motive, but the fact remains that what 
I have stated is true, and the fact also remains that the evidence 
vas abundant that the State of Mississippi had less judicial 
service in comparison with its business and its population than 
ilmost any other State in these United States. Now we are in- 
formed that perhaps we may be given an additional judge since 
there is a Republican President in office. 

Mr. CUMMINS, The Senator has not been informed to that 
‘ttect by me, nor has he been so informed, I think, by any mem- 
er of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I did not say the Senator informed me to 
that effect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think the State of Mississippi really 
‘is an additional judge, and [ am not in favor of another 
‘ge for the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I decline to yield further. 
think the Senator from Iowa is of the opinion that there are 
\iditional judges provided for several districts in the pending 
ill which ought not to be provided for, and I think every Senator 
will come to that opinion when he reads the bill carefully and 
nforms himself as to what the statistics show. 

Chere can be no question, Mr. President, that the House of 
ltepresentatives refused to pass the bills proposing to create 

judgeships which had been acted upon favorably by the 
senate because, even though they were necessary, they would 
ave involved the appointment of Democratic judges. Now, 
wever, although we could not secure the appointment of 
Democratic judges who were needed, we have before us a bill 
‘roposing to provide 22 additional Republican judges. Is such 
bill as that a logrolling measure? Is it a pork-barrel bill? 
is a pork-barrel judges bill. I am sorry that after 120 vears 
| pork-barrel judges bill comes before us. In my opinion it is 
~ sudatous. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken. 
There has been one other bill like it. which was passed im- 
mediately upon Adams going out of the Presidency and Jeffer- 
son coming in. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the instance I had in mind when 
I said that for 120 years there had been no such bill pending 
before Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That bill was finally defeated by Con- 
gress refusing to appropriate for the salaries of the perambu- 
latory judges. 

Mr. OVERMAN, In that instance there was so much criti- 
cism by all parties, and so much scandal attached to that 
measure, that, although the judges under the bill were appointed 
for life, no Congress under that emergency measure ever ap- 
propriated a cent for their salaries, and they lived and died as 
judges appointed to office without Congress having made an ap 
propriation to pay their salaries. 

When the object and terms of this bill are understood and 
it is realized that the people will be taxed $250,000 to provide 22 
or more great judicial offices for life, despite the pledges which 
have been made that offices would be abolished and economies 
so far as possible would be instituted, I believe the country 
will be indignant over this bill. As I have said. it is not the 
way, Mr. President, to act upon this important question. 

I am in favor of providing additional judges where they are 
needed. I voted for the bill of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netson]; I voted for the bill of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. TowNsENpD]; I voted for the bill of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLercHer], each of which bills provided additional 
judges, because I believed those judges were needed. I also 
have voted for other bills of similar character, but I am opposed 
to a wholesale bill such as the one now before us. 

One of the witnesses before the committee was asked to come 
here by the Attorney General to appear before the committee 
He is a great judge, and stated in his testimony that he had 
been assigned to practically every circuit in the United States, 
the business in his district in Alabama not being sufficient to 
oceupy all of his time. I refer to Judge Grubb, a good man, ap- 
pointed by President Taft, one of the best judges on the bench 
He has been all over the country, and has held court in almost 
every district in the Union. Mr. President, I will read from 
his testimony. He was brought here as a witness, with Judge 
Sater, who also is a great, good judge. As I knew Judge Grubb 
I took the liberty to cross-examine him a little. 

Mr. SHIELDS. He was one of the Attorney General's com- 
mission, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; the Attorney General commissioned 
him to look into this whole matter, and he came here and ap 
peared before our committee. I concluded [ would ask hiin 
some questions. Let us see what he said; let us get at the truth 
of this matter, as to whether or not the additional judges pro 
vided for are needed. 

Senator OVERMAN. How many districts do you find are congested in 
the whole country? 

Judge GRUBB. I can give the cities. There are Boston, New York 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta—-the Atlanta dis 
trict—California, the San Francisco district. and Detroit { think 
those are the principal points of congestion, 

There are about eight of them; and it is shown by the statis- 
tics, Mr. President, that a great number of the cases are draft 
eases, and all of the witnesses testified that none of them ever 
would be tried. They never will be tried. The bankruptey cases 
are always referred to a referee, and then there are all these 
whisky cases. It was testified that half of them—one great 
district attorney said two-thirds of them—were submissions of 
* guilty.” There is no trial at all. He said “ There were 700 
cases on my docket, and two-thirds of them came in and sub- 
mitted to a verdict of guilty.” You generally catch a man red 
handed with liquor in these cases, and vet that is the reason 
why they say that this emergency bill ought to pass. It proves 
nothing as to congestion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question at this time? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I am always glad to yield to my friend 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Did the distinguished judge to whom the 
Senator from North Carolina is now referring join.in the report 
recommending the appointment of 18 additional judges*® 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes, Mr. President; I will come to that di 
rectly. He recommended that these other judges—I18 roving 
carpetbag judges, as they are sometimes: called—and the 
Chief Justice should have a meeting here in Washington. like 
the head of an army, a chief of staff, and have the cireuit 
judges here constitute the general staff to assign these judges 
to send a man from Maine to California, or from North Care 
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lina to Wiseonsin, to hold court. What does he know about 
the law in Wisconsin? What does he know about your people? 
What does he know about the conditions existing there? It 
is wrong in principle, and the Judiciary Committee turned 
it down. We would not pass any such bill as that, although 
these judges, who came here and recommended it, are good men, 
but impractical, We would not stand for that bill 
at all, and I doe not think any man in the Senate would stand 
for such a bill as that—te have 18 roving judges to be sent 
around at the will of the Chief Justice and his staff here in 
Washington, coming here once a year to send them around all 
over the country. It is fundamentally wrong. 

Mr. NORRIS. Myr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion for information? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Dees not the bill that is now pending provide 
not for these judges but for judges to meet in Washington every 
year? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, Mr. President, all that was left out 
of the wreck of that bill was section 2; and I am going to make 
some remarks about that, and why it ought not to pass. They 
dismantled the whole bill that asked for those roaming judges, 
but they left in section 2, in which it is provided that the judges 
shall come here in September, get $10 a day extra pay and their 
expenses, sit around a table with the Chief Justice presiding, 
and decide that this judge shall go here and that judge shall go 
there and that judge yonder. It is all wrong, Mr. President; 
and if this bill passes, what is the use of it? We are providing, 
they say, for additional judges at places where they are needed. 
If they are not needed, why call all the circuit judges of the 
United States here to Washington and let them sit up here in 
the Willard Hotel or around 2 table getting $10 a day extra and 
their expenses for the Chief Justice, the chief of staff, to find 
out where they should go, and assign them? I say it is funda- 
mentally wrong. We ought not to mix up this matter with a 
kind of a military affair under which one man shall send a 
judge here or there. Chief Justice Taft says in his testimony 
that they want to have supervision over them and watch them. 
Watch a circuit judge? Watch a district judge? Why, they 
ought to be independent of Congress, independent of the Chief 
Justice, independent of everybedy. They do net need any 
watchers. They are honorable men. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to say 
that the Chief Justice meant, by watching them, to watch them 
during the year, or did he net have reference to watching them 
while they were in Washington? That would be more reasen- 
able, beeause these judges come from the country and are un- 
acquainted with the city here, and they will be invited to din- 
ners and parties, and so on, and prebably will need watching 
while they are here. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will read what he says if I can find it; 
but, Mr. President, this bill ought not to pass. I tell you, Sen- 
ators, Whenever you do pass a bill appropriating all of this 
money and creating this wholesale number of great offices, you 
are going to hear from it in the country. The people will not 
stand for it. I am getting letters of criticism now which T am 
going to read to you—one from a very great mun, one of the 
ereatest men in this country—on this subject, criticizing this 
bill. He has read the Rrcorp, he says, and his aitention has 
been called to it, and he is opposed to it. I will find out 
directly what Chief Justice Taft says. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. OVERMAN 
from Washington, 

Mr. POLNDEXTER. Does not. this bill carry two additional 
judges for North Carolina? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, sir. North Carolina, as the Senator 
will admit, is entitled to an additional judge if any district in 
this country is; but I did not ask it, and they do not ask it. 
The judges there are doing business, and I am going to show 
vou that the judges there have more business. every year than 
half the districts provided for in this bill have on their dockets. 
They will all admit that North Carolina is entitled to a new 
judge if any other district is. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I suggest that the Senator did not fully 
answer the question of the Senator from Washington? This 
bill provides for an additional circuit judge in the fourth eir- 
cuit, and in that circuit is the State of North Carolina. 


able men, 


Yes; I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to explain about 
that. I do not care anything about it. I said this to the com- 


mittee: “If this bill is to pass, here is a bill which has passed 
the Senate four times. Every district or cireuit in the United 
States has from two to five judges, exeept the fourth. We have 
only two. One of them is sixty-odd years old, and so is the 
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other. If the thing is going around, a piece of pie, I am not 
asking it, and you gentiemen ought not to do it; [I am against 
the bill; but this bill providing for an extra judge in. the fourth 
circuit has passed the Senate half a dozen times, and it ought 
to be provided for.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt of that. I believe it is the 
wise thing to authorize the appointment of another circuit judge 
in the fourth circuit; but the Senator from North Carolina is 
mistaken in saying he has only two. The fourth circuit has 
three judges, one of whom was formerly a judge of the Com- 
merce Court, and was assigned to the fourth circuit when that 
court was abolished. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is true; but what I said was true, 
also. They have only two judges. Judge Knapp is assigned 
there because he was left up in the air when they abolished the 
Commerce Court. He is ever 70 years old. 

Mr. MOSHS. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ido. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from North Carolina is, I believe, 
a member of the committee which considered this bill, 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. Can the Senator tell me on what basis the bill 
was framed in the form in which it emerged frem. the Comnit- 
tee on the Judiciary to the Senate? I listened with much in- 
terest to what the Senater had to say this morning 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not going into the secrets of the com- 
mittee, but I will say that we had a good deal of difficulty 
with it. We had the bill sent to us for the roaming judges. It 
was referred to a subcommittee, and we turned that down, and 
then we had another subcommittee and this bill was. reported, 
and they considered that and a majority of the committee rec- 
ommended this bill. 

Mr. MOSES. No; but what I mean is, on what basis was the 
allocation of judges made? 

Mr. OVERMAN, It was made upon the basis of these statis- 
tics which I am going to read. 

Mr. MOSES. Last night the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN| Was Calling attention to the situation which 
exists in his State—a State with a population of several million. 
The Senator from New Jersey will correct me if I overstate the 
figures. What is the population of his State? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Three million two hundred thou- 
sand ;. it will be 4,000,000 before long. 

Mr. MOSES. And New Jersey had. no additional judge pro- 
vided by this bill. The State of Arizona, however, with a pepu- 
lation of—will the Senator from. Arizona give we the figures? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Three hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That bill came from the House. I will tell 
the reason why the committee let it stay im the bill—because of 
the long distances the judge had to travel. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senater does. net mean to say that the 
courts in Arizona are held on a railroad train? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the State of Arizona has 
113,956 square miles or more area than Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, and New York. 








Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator a question? 
Mr. ASHURST. I have not the floor. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Iam not going to yield to anybody. I think 


the Senator is able to take eare of himself when the time comes, 
and he will answer the question. The Senator from Arizona 
{[Mr. AsHuRs?T] is: amply able to take care of himself and his 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines. te yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As. to New Jersey, they have three judges 
there, I believe the Senator said, and they want more, They 
never thought of a fourth judge until this bill came up, L suppose 
beeause no bill was introduced, and I know that the Senator 
from New Jersey is one of the most diligent Senators here, and 
if they had needed a judge he certainly would have intreduced 
a bill asking fer it, and it would have been referred to our 
comunittee, so as to get if properly before us; but when this bill 
comes here we find not only him but a dozen other Senators 
coming in and introducing bills who never thought about a new 
judge until this bill came up, and then they said: ‘ While the 
pie is going, give me a piece.”’ 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSHN. Mr. President—— 


The PRESLDING OFFICER. Does the Senator frem North 
Carolina yield. to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGEHLUYSEN, IL do not think the Senatexr from 


North Carolina wishes to he unjust to me and nv sincerity. 
Mr. OVERMAN, Not at all. I would not for 


if 


the worid, 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I want to say that I have been 
constantly urged for the last three years to introduce a bill for 
an additional judge for New Jersey, and my attention has been 
called to the crowded condition of the courts. Possibly I have 
been derelict in not deing so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; the Senator is never derelict in his 
duty to his constituents. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But it has been a matter of public 
concern; and I do aot think the Senator is quite just when he 
says that I never thought of it until this bill was introduced. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that the Senator from New 
Jersey is one of the most diligent and earnest Senators upon the 
floor, and if he had thought it was necessary to have another 
judge in New Jersey he would have introduced a bill. If he 
did not do it when he thought it was necessary, he has been 
very remiss in his duty, and so have other Senators. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think my good friend 
from Nerth Carolina is a little too comprehensive in his criti- 
cisms. This bill does provide for an additional judge for the 
northern district of Ohio; and notwithstanding—and I say it 
with all due respect—the Senator has quoted from Judge Grubb, 
who named certain districts where there were overcrowded 
dockets, and no reference is made to the northern district of 
Ohio, there is one needed there, and let me suggest this: 

I did net imtroduce a bill fom an additional judge, not be- 
cause it was not needed but because this bill, which had been 
introduced, was to take care of the situation, as it was be- 
lieved. In Ohio during the last 10 years our population has 
increased between 20 and 25 per cent. According to the cen- 
sus of 1910, we had 4,700,000 people. By the census of 1920, 
we had 5,700,000 people; and I know the character of those 
judges. Two of them are Democrats and two of them are Re- 
publicans; and you do not find any Democratic lawyer finding 
fault with the Republican judges, and you find no Republican 
liuwyer finding fault with the Democratic judges. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I reckon we got the Democratic judges by 
reason of death. We did not get them in any other way. 

Mr. POMBRENE. No; one of them came by reason of death, 
and the other one came by reason of a resignation in the State. 
That is all true; but I would congratulate any of the other 
States if they had United States district judges of the type 
and character of those we have in Ohio. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, Senators know the history 
of this country, and know that it never has been attempted in 
a hundred years to pass an omnibus bill for this purpose; and 
I think the Senator from Ohio would have introduced a bill if 
it had been absolutely necessary and his people had wanted it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if this bill had not been 
pending I certainly would have introduced a bill; and I say 
that I not only would have been derelict in my duty if I had 
not done so, but the Senate of the United States will be dere- 
lict in its duty to the people of Ohio if it does not grant this 
additional judge for Ohio. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that may be so. I am not 
taking issue with the Senator, except I say that if he had 
introduced a bill and sent it to the committee and it was neces- 
sary the committee would have reported favorably on it, and 
it would have been passed. What I am complaming of is that 
“every tub ought to stand on its own bottem”; that every 
Senator who needs a judge in his State ought to introduce a 
bill for the purpose, and bring it to the attention of the com- 
mittee, and let the committee consider it, and have it reported 
to the Senate. That is the way we have been doing for a hun- 
dred years, ever since we had the scandal in this country on 
account of the judges bill. Why start another scandal now? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In reference to proposals to increase the 
number of judges in the various districts, with which the Sen- 
ator finds fault, perhaps he will allow me to say in regard to 
Florida that I endeavored yesterday, and propose to continue 
to endeavor, to put in the bill in the Senate just what it had 
when it came to the Senate from the House. The House of 
Representatives put the southern district of Florida in the 
bill, and they did it after having on two different occasions, in 
1917 and 1919, unanimously reported a bill providing for an 
additional judge in the southern district of Florida. Those 
bills went on the calendar, and were never considered. They 
were never reached. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have just said that the Senator from 
Florida was very diligent, and he introduced his bill, and 
his bill was considered. His bill was recommended and the 


Senate considered it and passed it, and the Senator from New | 
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York and the Senator from Michigan and my friend, the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Netson], did the same thing. That 
is the way it is done. That is the way it should be done. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then the House put in the bill the pro- 
vision for an additional judge for the southern district of 
Florida, and now the committee proposes to strike it out. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have stricken it out; we refused to 
grant the Senator’s amendment. The House provided for a 
lot of other judges, in addition to the ones the Senate had 
provided for, and that is the pork-barrel feature I am talking 
about, because it means so many votes. Of course, this bill 
will pass, with all these Senators provided for. There are two 
Senators from each State, and the Senators from the States 
which are provided for will vote for the bill and pass it, and 
that is the feature that makes this a pork-barrel bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to correct a discrep- 
ancy or a difference which seems to exist between the Senator 
from Iowa and the Senator from North Carolina. There are 
only two district judges in the fourth circuit, the circuit in 
which the Senator lives, and all the other circuits have from 
three to five district judges. In reference to the bills we have 
passed, we passed six independent bills providing additional 
judgeships in six different States. One of the bills, the New 
York bill, was amended so as to increase the number from one 
to two judges for the southern district of New York. We have 
passed six bills, providing for seven additional judges. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think that is so, Mr. President, and, of 
course, I stand corrected. Whatever the Senator says goes with 
me. I thought there were eight. There were 10 before, two 
years ago, which we reported out and passed the Senate—in- 
dependent bills. 

I started to read from the testimony, but I was diverted. I 
was about to read what Chief Justice Taft said. He stated: 

This bill introduces a reasonable system of watching and super- 
vising conditions by the judges of the courts of appeals, with a view 
to having them get at the actual facts as to where the arrears are. 
You gentlemen are all familiar with the fact that dockets are quite 
misleading. 

I may have misquoted the great Chief Justice, but this is what 
he said, reading from his testimony. 

Statistics are misleading, Mr. President, as I am going to 
show. They are very misleading, and there are a lot of sta- 
tistics, as a judge writes me, which the Senate should not zo 
into, because they do not amount to anything. The dockets are 
crowded with old cases which have been hanging on, where the 
defendants are gone, which are just continued from time to 
time. Let us get down to some of the statistics. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator has not yet read what Judge 
Grubb said. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will read what Judge Grubb said in re- 
sponse to this question by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHTErDs]: 

That is largely accountable for this congestion. 

The judge went on to show why. 


Judge Gross. If you take away the white-slave law and the nar- 
eotics law and the prohibition law, there would be no congestion except 
in the big cities and recently developed districts. 

* * * - - * 6 

Judge Grups. I think our eonclusion, that judges at large be the 
method of relieving the present congestion, is most subject to criticism 
from the idea that judges at large are not permanently a good thing, 
and I agree with that proposition. I think, however, that considering 
the present congestion, our recommendation is the bet‘er view 

Senator OverMAN. You say there ts not much congestion except in 
these cities you have named? 

Judge Gruss. I think so; yes, sir. 


He goes on to say, Mr. President, without reading it, that 
he has been in every district in the United States, had been 
assigned to the different districts time and again. He stated: 

In Atlanta there is congestion. Texas, I believe, claims to be con- 
gested ; but there are five judges in Texas. 

This bill provides for an extra judge in Texas, and the com- 
mittee granted that, I suppose, because one of the judges is sick, 
according to what they say. We have a general law, passed a 
few years ago, providing that when any judge is incompetent 
to try the cases on the docket, has a disability, is unable by 
reason of the condition of his mind or his enfeebled physical 
condition to perform his duties, the President is authorized 
by the general law to appoint another judge. So that an 
additional judge in Texas is not needed. I continue reading: 

Senator SHIELDS. Do you maintain that the congestion in Atlanta 
grows to any extent out of the liquor cases? 

Judge Gruss. Entirely out of prohibition. I have been there three 
or four times a year to assist them, and I asked the Attorney General 
whether I had been of any benefit to them, and he said he was sorry, 
but that I had not relieved the condition at all; that more prohibition 


cases had come in while I was sitting there than I had disposed of—I 
think between 3,000 and 4,000. 
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Senator BRanpEeGer. And that was a bone-dry State before the con- 
stitutional amendment was passed. 

Judge Gruss. I am quite sure that five judges ought to be enough in 
Texas. 

We are giving them six. 

Senator BRANDEGER. Have you any tabulation or statistics which you 
want to file with us? 

Judge Gruss. Yes, sir. Mr. Strong has the statistics. I think the 
gist of the matter is that there are 142,000 pending cases of all kinds 
and only oa district judges to try them, which would make over 1,400 
cases per judge. 

Senator SHIELDS. What States have you been in? 

Judge Grubs, All the circuits except the fifth circuit. 

Senator SHIELDS. And New York? 

Judge GruspB. And New York. 

Senator STERLING. These cities of which you speak where the business 
congested are in the several circuits, are they not—the nine circuits? 
Judge GRUBB. Yes, sir. . 

Senator STERLING. That is, there is one large city where there is con- 
gestion in each of the circuits? 

Judge Grup. There are two in some, as Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
I think Brooklyn is congested also, 

We have taken care of that situation. This is the statement 
of Judge Grubb, who has visited every district in the United 
States except the fifth. He says there is no congestion except 
in 9 or 10 places in this country, which he named. 
we to do about it? That is the testimony of their own witness, 
of the ablest judge who appeared before us. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Assuming that the Senator’s statement that 
this is a pork-barrel proposition is correct, how could he expect 
the bill not to include enough places in it so as to secure suffi- 
cient votes to pass it? I am not saying it is a pork barrel bill, 
by any means, but I am assuming the Senator’s statement is 
correct. If that be correct, why does the Senator criticize the 
inclusion of an extra judge for Texas, for instance? Are there 
not two senatoria! votes from Texas? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not trying to pass the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are they not compelled to put them in if this 
is a pork barrel bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope the Senators from Texas will not 
vote for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we are practical men and want to pass a 
pork-barrel bill, we must put enough pork in it to get the votes 
to put it through, must we not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what pork barrel means. I hope 
to make such a showing that I.can get even those Senators 
whose States are granted additional judges to vote against the 
bill. That is the pork-barrel feature. Let us provide for about 
10 additional judges. That is all that is needed, as Judge 
Grubb says. Where there is congestion, it is easily seen, and 
we should provide extra judges in congested districts; but I do 
not believe in doing it by this sort of a bill, because it has not 
been done for a hundred years, and I do not believe in begin- 
ning now with such a bill as this. It tends to produce scandal. 





People will not understand our jumping in and creating a lot | 


of judgeships at one time in a wholesale way. 
stand on its own bottom, 

Mr. President, I want to read a letter from the clerk of the 
district court of North Carolina. 1 did not ask him to write 
to me. The Attorney General has been thinking about cutting 
his force, and this clerk gives me some most remarkable statis- 
tics. The committee has granted Massachusetts two more 
judges. How many criminal cases, including prohibition cases, 
are pending in Massachusetts? He says there are 244. There 
is only one place in the State where they are holding court; 
there are only 244 cases on the docket; and the committee has 
recommended that they be granted two more judges. One judge 
ean try four times as many cases in a year as that number 
pending, as I will show. : 

Judge Connor, of the eastern United States district in North 
Carolina, one of the greatest judges of this country, disposed of 
700 cases last year, 1921. Yet up in Massachusetts they want 
three judges to try 244 cases. One judge in North Carolina 
disposed of 700 cases, and they want three judges in Massa- 
chusetts to dispose of 244 cases. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am interested in the state- 
ment made by the eminent Senator from North Carolina in re- 
gard to the character of the cases, and the number seems so 
large that it rather amazes me. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is amazing. I have devoted my argu- 
ment to the prohibition cases, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CUMMINS] started in with those, and as this whole argument is 
based upon them. The emergency arises because of the prohibi- 


Let every case 


tion cases, and I am taking all criminal cases, including prohibi- 
tion cases, and devoting my remarks to that class, 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from North Carolina 
must have misunderstood me. There will be a certain number 
of cases to be disposed of. It does not make any difference 
what kind of cases they are. If there be a large number of 

| prohibition cases, they must be disposed of. If there be a large 
number of criminal cases of other kinds, they must be disposed 


of. If there be a large number of civil cases, they must be dis- 
| posed of. What I said in regard to prohibition cases was that 


the existence of the prohibition law has greatly multiplied the 
criminal business of the Federal courts. No one can question 
that, and if we intend to enforce the prohibition law, those who 
are accused of crime in violating that statute must be speedily 
tried, or the enforcement of the law will fail. 

I beg to call the attention of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to the situation in Massachusetts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am going to read that, if the Senator 
please. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator has already read a part of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am going to read it all, because the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has asked me a question, and I want to be 
fair with him. I would rather read it myself than to have the 
Senator from Iowa read it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would be very glad to have the Senator 
read it; but I have said all the while, and said everywhere, 
that I thought one additional fudge sufficient in Massachusetts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has said that, and I know it; 
but here we have a provision for two. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why does the Senator not make a motion 
to strike it out? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am fighting the whole bill. 
some one else move to strike it out. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Iowa support such a mo- 
tion? I shall make the motion. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I shall make a motion to strike both of the 
Massachusetts judgeships from the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In answer to the Senator from Oregon, who 
has asked me a fair question, I started out to say that my 
argument against this bill is based upon the criminal cases, in- 
cluding prohibition cases, because I understood that the reasons 
given before our committee for the passage of this bill was the 
number of arrests and indictments under the Volstead Act— 
prohibition cases. In regard to Massachusetts, I have given not 
only the prohibition cases but all the criminal cases, and they 
have only 206, which one judge can dispose of in one court in 
30 days. Let us see what other cases they have. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, what reason was urged for giving 
Massachusetts two, with such a small docket in arrears? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not intend to go into 
that question. 

Mr. KING. Then it is obvious, if there is no good reason, 
that the committee must have made a most egregious blunder. 
Of course, they would not do anything improper. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not want to criticize the committee, 
because I think the committee did what they believed was their 
| duty. They are all honorable men, good men, fair men; but I 
| did not agree with them, They are entitled to their opinion, 
and I am entitled to mine. 
| Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator has compared the 
number of cases tried by three judges in Boston with one judge 
| in North Carolina. 
| 


I will let 





Mr. OVERMAN. One judge in North Carolina. 

Mr. NORRIS. He has compared the number of cases one 
judge tried in North Carolina with the number tried by three 
| judges in Boston. 
Mr. OVERMAN. 
| in one year. 
| Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
fact that the Senator refers to State cases and a State judge. 

Mr. OVERMAN.. No; I am talking about Judge: Connor, of 
| the eastern district,of North Carolina. 
| Mr. NORRIS. YI assumed the Senator referred to a district 
| judge of the United States. 
| Mr. OVERMAN, Yes; he is a district judge of the United 
| States. 
| Mr. NELSON. 
| judge. i 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I referred to Judge Connor, whom Mr. 
Taft appointed. He is a Democrat, and there was a good deal 
of criticism because Mr. Taft appointed him. But, one of the 
ablest and best judges in the United States, it is a pity that 
there are not more like him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator wants to be absolutely 
| fair, and I would like to know whether the Senator expects a 
| man in Boston to try as many cases in a year as a man in North 
Carolina? 


Yes. A judge in North Carolina tried 700 





I understood the Senator to refer to a State 

















Mr. OVERMAN. It is ‘pretty cold up there. They have one 
place of holding court. 

\lr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from North Carolina know 
that a judge in Massachusetts did not try as many cases as the 
judge in North Carolina? 

“ Mr. OVERMAN. He did not try as many. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How dees the,Senator know that? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know what he tried. I am show- 
ing that his docket has 200 cases on it, and they want to give 
them two more judges to try 204 cases. The judge in the east- 
ern district of North Carolina has six places for holding court. 
Ile goes all over the State and holds court, and cleans up his 
docket: That is the reason he got rid of 700 cases. The judge 
in Boston sits in that great, magnificent courthouse and does 
not go anywhere else; but they want to give him two more 
judges to help him try 204 cases. 

" Mr. WILLIAMS. To hold up the pillars of the temple of 
justice. 

" Mr. OVERMAN. Massachusetts has 142 admiralty cases, all 
other civil cases, 923; bankruptcy cases, 1,434; and draft cases, 
2.943. There is no use for me to read about the draft cases. 
All the witnesses, the Attorney General, and everybody else, 
said the draft cases would not be tried. They can not get the 
witnesses. They ought to nol-pros them all and get them 
off the docket, and then we could get at the real facts and know 
what we are talking about. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sareips] showed that they 
only tried in the circuit court 52 cases in the whole circuit, in- 
cluding Massachusetts. Those circuit judges certainly are not 
doing anything. Instead of giving them three district judges, 
let one of the circuit judges be assigned to Massachusetts to 
really try the cases. They have a right to do that. 

The northern district of New York is eongested and we have 
given them two judges. They have two already. In the eastern 
district of New York I do not think they need it, but we have 
given them one additional. ‘The southern district of New York 
has four judges, and we have given them one additional. I am 
not criticizing the condition in New York, although the district 
attorney was here and said that of the 2,800 cases in the south- 
ern district at least 25 per cent of them are submissions. He 
said also he did not expect to try the draft cases. He said other 
cases were white-slave cases and narcotic cases, and they do not 
usually try them. ‘Most of those petty offenders come into court 
and submit, and it does not take any time at all to dispose of 
that class of cases. 

In the eastern district of Pennsylvania are 283 cases. Judge 
Connor tried 700 cases. They want another judge in the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania. They already have two judges to try 
283 cases, but they want us to give them another judge, and 
the committee has given them another judge, making three 
judges to try 288 cases. ‘ 

The western district of Pennsylvania has 137 cases. They 
have two judges to try 137 cases. Judge Connor tried 700 cases 
in a year, but they want two judges. With only 137 criminal 
cases on the docket, they want another judge. What for? 

The Senator rather criticized me for what I said the other 
day about some of these judges. Some judges work harder 
than others. Judge Connor has tried these 700 cases and is 
doing his duty. He is serving his country faithfully. He be- 
lieved when he accepted the office that he had a duty to per- 
form in the trial of cases and that he should dispose of ‘the busi- 
hess that came before his court. But there are many of these 
judges, not criticizing any individual by name, who just go into 
court and sit a few hours, and that is the end of it. They ad- 
journ over Saturday and have three months vacation in the 
sumer, When-you and I and everybody else are working they 
are up at the summer resorts. I do not desire to make a criti- 
cism of the judges as a whole, but that is the condition in many 
Cases, 

I have already alluded to Texas. They have six judges in 
Texas and they want another one. Of course a judge may be 
feeble in one of the districts and may be crippled in health, in 
body or mind. If that is so, let the President meet this situa- 
tion as the law permits him to do and appoint an additional 
judge, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator is speaking of 
the northern district of Texas. The Senater knows the com- 
iittee Was informed that one of the judges in the northern 
district of Texas has been disabled for a long time on ac- 
count of sickness. We did not add a judge to the northern 
district of Texas, because there is not sufficient work there to 
demand more than two judges, but what will we do with an 
iustance in which a judge becomes disabled? We have added, I 
was about to say, four or five judges in the last few years, 
either to the circuit court of appeals or to the district bench, 
Solely because judges have become disabled. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. And such legislation is unnecessary as the 
Senator knows, and in order to get rid of such legislation as this 
we passed a general law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We have this option. We can pass a bill 
allowing a disabled judge to retire wpon full compensation if 
he desires to retire, or «we can add an additional judge to his 
district or to his circuit. So far as the effect upon the Treasury 
is concerned, it makes not a bit of difference which we do. We 
might just as well add another judge to the northern district 
of Texas as to enact a law which would enable the existing 
judge to retire upon full pay. 

Mr. OVERMAN. My point is that it is not necessary to pass 
a bill, because we can take care of the situation under exist- 
ing law. I found a judge in the western district of North Caro- 
lina, sick and old, and who would not retire, and all the Presi- 
dent had to do was to appoint some man to:aid him as an addi- 


tional judge. We havea general law providing for that. What 
is the use of incorporating such a provision in this bill? What 


is the use of this legislation when we have a general law allow- 
ing the President in a case like that to find the facts? We do 
not know the facts, but the President gets the Attorney General 
to find the facts, and as soon as they are presented he appeints 
a judge. That is what I did in a case like that, and that is 
what Texas or another State ean do. 

Now I come to Missouri. The senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep] never thought about an extra judge in his district 
of Missouri, and never introduced a bill providing for an extra 
judge. He is a member of the committee. I believe he did 
Say he wanted one, but he would like to have him transferred 
from another district to his district instead of his colleague’s 
district, and when his colleague was previded for he came here 
and introduced an amendment to give him a judge in his dis- 
trict. What is that but pie? He got his piece of pie here 
yesterday afternoon in the form of an amendment. His col- 
league came before the committee and the committee gave him 
an extra judge in Missouri imstead of giving it to Senator 
Reep, although Senator Reep was a member of the committee, 
and after the bill is on the floor then Senator Rrep comes here 
and asks for another judge and gets that other judge. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator say the committee gave 
that judge because the Senator happened to be a member of the 
committee ? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no. I ‘said we did not give it to him, 
although he was a member of the committee, but he came imto 
the Senate yesterday afternoon and got the additional judge, 
although he is not entitled to one. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How did the Senator from North Carolina 
vote on that amendment? The Senator voted for the amend- 
ment proposed by the junior Sendtor from Missouri [Mr. 
REED]? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not. 
if I had had an opportunity to vote. 


I would have voted against it 
They did not call the roll, 


Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator was in the Chamber? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How did the Senator vote? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did ‘not vote for it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Did the Senator vote against it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not. I did not vote at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘There were some of us who voted against it. 


Mr. OVERMAN. But the Senate agreed to the amendment, 
and the Senator from Missouri was not entitled to the addi- 
tional judge, and the Senator from Iowa admits that because he 
voted against the amendment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri. ‘That is the way the thing goes. It is a piece of pie and 
the chairman of the committee was opposed to it, and yet the 
Senate gave the Senator from Missouri a piece of pie because 
the Senator from Missouri asked for it. Why not give it to 
the other 16? The truth of it is, if we are goimg to do this 
sort of business, let us give every State another judge; let us 
burden the taxpayers with a million dollars instead of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars; let us wholesale this thing through, 
and then see what the people will have to say about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask my colleague a 
question? My colleague has stated there is a general law upon 
the statute books authorizing the appointment of an emergency 
judge in case one of the judges of a district or State or circuit 
may be disabled by reason of his physical or mental condition. 
That judge, as I understand, is an emergency judge. If one of 
the judges of that district, especially the one appointed to assist 
because of the other’s disability, should die, the district would 
not then be entitled to another judge, would it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is true. 

Mr. STMMONS. There muy be three judges in that district 
to-day, but one appointed as an emergency judge, and 
three can be reduced to two and will be reduced to two upon the 
death of the disabled judge? 


those 
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Mr. OVERMAN. ‘That is the general law, and a very wise ies he came in again and was allowed a second judge, one for 


provision, too, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the pending bill, if we add another 
judge to that district, those three judges are there permanently? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That district would always hereafter be en- 
titled to three judges instead of two judges? 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
North Carolinn [Mr. OverMAN] is wrong about that. The 


pending bill provides that all the judges who are appointed 
under its prov’sions shall have no successors unless Congress 
otherwise orders. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Then it is not a bill permanently increasing 
the number of judges that a district or circuit is entitled to? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is: not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is only in its nature an emergency meas- 
ure, aud upon the death of the present appointee there will be 
no successor appointed ? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There will be no suecessor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the point I have made is of no value, 
if that is true. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I 
Missouri. 
There are 170 cases pending there, and Judge Connor tried 
TO0O cases. 


was discussing the western district of 


Mr. CUMMINS. To what district is the Senator now re- | 
ferring? 

Mr. OVERMAN. TI am still talking about the western dis- 
trict of Missouri. Civil cases, 48; criminal cases, 170. Just 


think of that, Senators—civil cases, 48; criminal cases, 170—but 
Judge Connor tries 700. All other cases, 316; total, 600; 
bankruptey cases, 300; prohibition cases, 188. I call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]| to the fact 
that in reading down the column the number of prohibition 
cases, those cases are included in “ all criminal cases,” showing 
that the western district of Missouri only has 170 cases. An- 
other judge is granted to that district, and they already have 
one, so there will be two judges there to try 170 cases. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I observe that most of the votes to provide 
that district with an extra judge came from the other side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
in the Chamber at 
time. The votes 
Chamber. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, we all voted against it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Iowa and 
Republican Senators voted against it, of course. Really, that 
amendment was accepted. Nebody called a quorum to pass on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri, but they 


I do not believe there were five Democrats 
the time. I was in the cloakroom at the 
were all on the Republican side of the 


his fellow 


did call for a quorum when the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] offered his amendment, and they demanded a 
yea-und-nay vote on the amendment of the Senator from 


Mlorida, who had a splendid case. Then here comes the Senator 
from Missouri |Mr. Reep] with 48 civil cases and 170 criminal 
eases, and they do not call a quorum and do not have a 
yea-and-nay vote. The amendment goes in and he just gets 
the additional judge. Pie, pie, pie! 

There are 11 more of these cases. What are you going to do 
with them? Of course, we ought to give the Senator from 
Washington |Mr. PoINDEXTER] another judge. He came before 
the committee. He was very diligent and argued his case, but 
his case Was not much better than many of the other districts. 
We refused him an additional judge. Because his judges were 
diligent, were good men and cleared the doeket, we would not 
let him have an additional judge. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Our judges have a rule that if no mo- 
tion or action is taken in a case within a year, it is stricken 
from the docket. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They are good judges. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The showing as to the number of cases 
is not a true test of the amount of business transacted by them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is true, and those judges know their 
business, no doubt. Many cases should be stricken right off 
the docket if the lawyers are not ready to try them. Some 
judges know how to transact the business of a court. Others 
do not, and so they think we ought to give them two or three 
additional judges because they are lazy and do not know how to 
run the business of the court. 

Now I come to California. I am sorry my friend from Cali- 
fornia |[Mr. SHorrTRIDGE] is not here. He made a splendid fight 
for his judges. He was diligent. He came before the com- 
mittee. He did not wait to come to the floor of the Senate to 
get a piece of pie. He made his case before the committee. 


We wlowed him one additional judge, and after allowing him 


Why was that district granted an additional judge? | 





each district. 

The northern district of California has how many cases to 
be tried? It has only 147, while Judge Connor tries 700; but 
another judge is granted to that district. 


The southern district of California has two judges. How 
| many cases are there to be tried? There are 129. Judge 


oo 





Connor tries 700 cases; but it is proposed to give that district 
another judge to try the 129 cases. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, does the Senator from North 
Carolina think it is fair to judge of this bill by the number of 
prohibition cases or criminal cases that are to be tried? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I refer to criminal cases. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Take California, for instance. There are 
2,419 civil cases pending in the northern district court there. 

Mr. OVERMAN, There are only 490 in the southern district. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is just as necessary to try the civil cases 
as it is to try the criminal cases; but if the judges give all 
their time to criminal cases of course they can not try the civil 
cases. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to be fair in my statements. I said 
in the beginning that I was going to base my whole argument 
on the number of criminal cases, because, as I understand, this 
bill, so far as providing additional judges is concerned, is based 
upon the large number of criminal cases. 

In the southern district of California, where an additional 
judge is allowed, there are 538 criminal cases, including prohi- 
bition, narcotic, white slave, and all other cases, and there are 
only 490 civil cases. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Presidene—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield. 

Mr. KING. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that one of the judges from California, a very able judge, has 
been holding court in New York, and I know he has held court 
in Nevada and elsewhere; indeed, he is.giving considerable time 
to the holding of court in other States. Obviously, if there were 
any great pressure of public business in California, Judge Van 
Fleet, of whom I am speaking, could not be absent on so many 
occasions holding court in other places. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I may trespass upon the time of the 
Senator from North Carolina long enough to do so, I wish to say 
that there have becn at least two judges from other districts 
and other States called into the northern district of California 
during the last year, and they have sat there for a very consid- 
erable length of time. 

I do not know with regard to the particular judge of whom 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] speaks, but the circuit judges 
of that circuit are doing the best they can fully to utilize the 
judicial force; that is all. It means nothing that a district 
judge in California is sent to another part of the country to 
try cases. It is simply the utilization of the judicial force. 1 
am sure the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] feels 
that that is true. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, these judges like to go 
about from place to place. I went over to New York, having 
been summoned there as a witness in a court, and I there found 
a judge sitting who, I think, was from Oregon or Washington, 
[ do not knew which. I refer to Judge Cushman. He sat there 
trying cases for seven weeks. There is a judge there now from 
North Carolina. He likes to go to New York occasionally; all 
the judges like to go there. They get $10 a day and have a good 
time. If judges should stay at home and try their own cases, 
they would get along much better. 

I think if this bill is passed, making wholesale provision for 
so many judges, they will have nothing to do but to loaf, to go 
off to summer resorts and have a good time. 

Mr. President, public officers ought’ to attend to the public 
businéss; they ought to work. Judges should understand they 
have got to work, to work as the judges of the State courts 
work, The judges in the State of North Carolina last year 
tried 9,000 cases and there were but 20 judges. The supreme 
court and superior court judges of the State sit almost con- 
stantly, but it seems that in the Federal courts the judges, for 
Some reason or other, can not do that. I am sure I do not 
know why. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the unfairness of 
the statistics which have been furnished us. It is stated that 
there are 152,000 cases to be tried in the United States. I desire 
to ask of the Attorney General how many bankruptcy cases 
there are? There are 27,000. How many draft cases? Ab, 
of draft cases there are 37,000. So we have 27,000 bank 
ruptey cases and 37,000 draft cases, many cf which are never 
going to be tried, or which at least will not take much of the 

































tie of the judge. That makes a big hole in the total of 152,000 
,.» There is where the statistics are juggled. I will not say 
izzled "—I take that back—but the figures are sent to us in 
Hiat way. We should examine them, however, from a judicial 
sii uipome, 

; enture to say that if the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norers}], who was an able judge when he sat on the bench, 
will zo through these statistics, remembering his own experience 
» bench, he will conelude that half the judges provided for 
» pending bill are not necessary. My friend, the Senator 
fro vregon [Mr. McNary], has also sat on the bench. I ask 
is a judge who has sat on a bench in a State court to take 
izures and go over them, and if he will do so I am satis- 

at he will not vote for the pending bill. 
riend, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], and I, if 
.4t down at a desk, could get together and agree on the 
ver of judges who are actually needed. That number would 
. 20, it would not be 18, it would not even be 15; but 
vid agree on the proper number. It would not be over 10. 
~» Mr. President, I do not think the pending bill ought to be 


i | think we should pass through the Senate bills pro- | 


« for judges as they are needed. Should there be any 
s needed, let Senators introduce a bill in each instance: 
20 before the Committee on the Judiciary: if the judges 


sajed, let the bill be reported favorably. and let the Senate | 


but do not let us pass a bill providing in a wholesale 

inner for additional judges 
1. to New York, we have taken care of that State; as to 
ean, we have taken care of that State. We have also 
ce are of Minnesota, of Montana, of Florida, and other 
States The Senate has previously passed a bill providing an 


iiditional judge for Florida, but for some reason or other the | 
Senate committee has left that item out of this bill, although it | 


luded in the House bill 


iken from a judicial bill which was previously before the Sen- 
Chat bill provided for roaming judges; it provided that 
1 indge from North Carolina might be sent to try cases in 


reson, although the North Carolina judge does not know any- 
thing about the laws in Oregon or the conditions in Oregon or 
‘thods of life there. Likewise, that bill provided that a 
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which brought scandal and criticism. Such an effort ought not 
to be repeated in this day and time, for it is wrong and will 
bring disrepute on our judiciary. Let us keep our skirts clean 
and do right in this matter. Let the House act upon the sepa- 
rate bills which have been passed by the Senate; let them be 
considered as independent bills upon their merits, instead of 
considering an omnibus bill creating 19 or more new additional 
judges. With 2 Senators from each State and 19 States pro- 
vided for. 88 Senators are affected, and with another judge 
provided for 2 more Senators are affected; thus by their votes 
we expect another pork-barrel bill to win out. By this method 
forty-odd votes; and then if 16 more judges are provided for in 
the bill, there will be about 70 Senators whose States will be 
affected by the measure and who will be inclined to vote for it. 
Are Senators going to vote for this measure because they are 
given a piece of pie? Are they going to vote for this bill be 
cause they have been taken care of? I do not think they will 
I think they are going to vote on this bill on its merits; if 
they do, this bill will be defeated. I ask Senators not to 
vote on the bill, however, until they have examined the sta- 
tistics. Some of my colleagues have been judges on the 


| bench in their States. I ask them to look at the statistics. Let 


| 
} 





dze might be taken from New Jersey and sent to North Caro- | 


» try cases there, such a judge being entirely unacquainted 
ur laws and with our conditions. That is what is now 
nosed to be done—to sweep judges around all over the United 
Stites; to send them from one State to another. That propo- 
sition would not go down the throats of the Judiciary Com- 
ittee. There was no trouble abeut killing that bill; but they 
lid take from that bill a section which, in my judgment, is 
us, and that is embodied in this bill as section 2. 
Vhat is that seetion? It is now said we are going to take 
re of every State; we are going to give almost everybody whe 
asks for it a piece of “ pie’; we are going to take care of all of 
Cherefore, we will put in section 2, so that the circuit 
idses of the United States may gather here in Washington next 
fall, on the Ist day of September, sit down with the Chief Jus- 
ind assign the judges around through the country, whether 


vish to go or not; take a judge by the nape of the neck 
‘ad send him wherever it is desired that he shall go. That is | 


» be done here in Washington by a few judges sitting around a 
ibie at the Willard Hotel, getting $10 a day. What is the use 
t Section 2 allows that to be done. Under the present 
' vhere it is necessary for a judge to be sent from one court 
) dnother, that may be done. Then why this section of the 
hy hich allows the circuit judges to gather here in Washing- 
tu i send the district judges around through the country ? 
‘1, Mr. President, this bill will not do. It is wrong in prin- 


TY 


[t is the worst kind of a pork-barrel bill; it bears every 


ark of a pork-barrel bill; and worse than all, it is a | 


ling pork-barrel bill. I can not understand the idea of 
‘ing judges by wholesale in a pork-barrel bill at a cost to 
ixpayvers of this country of a quarter of a million dollars 


Wien the proposed new judges are not needed. It will not do | 


i 





ass this bill. We ought to vete it down. Senators whose | 


tates are provided for, who have obtained a piece of pie in this 


ught to vote against it; arise above selfishness. Then, if | 


an prove to the committee and prove to the Senate that an 
‘ihtional judge is needed in any district of the United States, 
pavate bills may be introduced, as has been the practice for 


s 


re than 100 years, and action can be taken upon the merits | 


| 
} 


| 


ich case. TI say that this is the first time in 120 years that | 


‘atstation of this character has been brought before the Con- 
ress. It is a repetition of history; it is on all fours with the 
which was passed early in the history of the Government 


L.XI[——322 


us send this bill back to the committee, and then let the Sen 
ator from Iowa, who is a fair man, and I get together and agree 
on what is needed in this country, and not create additional 


| judgeships by wholesale because, forsooth, the party in power 
| may appoint 25 Republican judges for life with large salaries 


involving great appropriations. 

The people were promised by that party a reduction in the 
number of offices, a lessening of taxation, and reduced appro- 
priations. As usual, this promise was a broken promise. This 
bill will increase the expenses of the Government by a quarter 
of a million dollars or more when all the judgeships proposed 


| tu be created are provided for. What will the little fellow think 
President, [T now come to this section 2, whieh is bodily | 


who holds or. perhaps, desires to hold some minor office? He 
will say, “ You just railroaded through by wholesale a lot ot 
judges who are to hold great offices for life. Are you going to 
cut down the number of poor clerks in offices which probably 
need more assistance than is needed by the Federal courts?” 

Mr. President, I have no more to say on this question. I 
hope I have been fair. I did not intend to criticize any par- 
ticular judge, but I have taken the statistics and shown that, 
as compared with the North Carolina judge, who lives in a 
pretty good section of the country, where perhaps there are no 
great cities but where there are many cases to be tried, the 
Federal judiciary is not overworked. Judges in North Caro- 
lina try cases: they know how to try them; they hold. court; 
they do not loaf on the job; they do not go to the springs every 
summer and let the courts go to thunder. They try cases and 
keep their dockets cleared. As a matter of fact, I might say 
that the statistics show that North Carolina, with her two dis- 
tricts, is more entitled to judicial help than half of the States 
which have been provided for. Some Senator said to me, 
* OVERMAN, why do you not ask for a new judge for North 
Carolina?’\S I said, “We do not need an additional judge, 
because in North Carolina judges work and the cases are dis- 
posed of.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not want to 
take the time of the Senate to any extent. The burden of the 
criticism by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] 
seems to be that I have failed somewhat in my duty to my 
State and to my constituents—first, in not having the House 
include an additional judge in the House bill; secondly. be- 
cause I did net present the claims of my State to the Judiciary 
Committee; and, thirdly, because I did not introduce a special 
bill. The Senator also complains that I should have known 
long ere this of the condition of the courts in my State and the 
congestion of the calendar or the docket. 

It is true, Mr. President, that for nearly two years I have 
known of this condition, and it has been a matter of consid- 
erable discussion in conference with the judges in New Jersey, 
as well as with the Department of Justice. I myself wished to 
be cautious and absolutely sure that an additional judge was 
needed. I deliberately took oecasion to discuss with the law vers 
in my State, the State bar association, and the Federal judges 
the question as to whether we actually did need an additional 
judge. 

I conferred with some of the Federal judges, as well as the 
Department of Justice, and it was only recently, after the bill 
had come to the Judiciary Committee, that the president of our 
State bar association brought to me the fects concerning the 
present situation in New Jersey and the cona:tion of the docket. 
I was busily engaged in committee work and called it to the 
attention of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumM™MIns], the chair- 
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man of the subcommittee, and he suggested that I bring up the 
matter before the Senate, se that I might present the claims of 
my State to the Senate. I still claim that that is my privilege 
and right and that I am not to be criticized for presenting the 
claims of my State even at this late day. 

We have heard a great deal of talk about “ pie” and “ pork,” 
I should say that the Senator from North Carolina was criticiz- 
ing me somewhat for attempting to get this judge on the ground 
that I was trying to secure patronage for my State. Anyone 
who knews about the difficulty of selecting a judge and the 
numerous claimants for the position will know that it has no 
political value whatsoever; that it is only an embarrassment ; 
that it is very awkward; and that as a political question it 
creates more enemies than friends, 

My claim to the additional judge and the reason why I have 
introduced the amendment is the fact that the docket of New 
Jersey is congested; that we need this additional judge. New 
lersey has grown rapidly in pepulation, and with the growth of 
population comes more litigation and more crime, I regret to 
say; and therefore, as these cases accumulate, the judges are 
everburdened, and the only way this condition can be relieved 
and additional court facilities provided is through legislation by 
this body. The only questien before this body is, therefore, 
whether or not an additional judge in the third circuit is 
merited ; and upon the facts of the case I rest my claim. 

L pointed out yesterday that there were some 13,000 cases in 
New Jersey. It is true that 10,000 of these are draft cases; 
but there are over 2,000 civil, admiralty, criminal, prohibition, 
and United States civil cases. I know that the district of 
Florida has as many, and a few more; and if I had known this 
condition yesterday I most certainly would have voted, on the 
facts, for an additional judge for Florida, because I believe one 
is needed. I did not know those facts, and if the opportunity 
occurs again I most certainly shall vote for an additional judge 
in Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am very much gratified to hear the Sen- 
ator’s statement with reference to the southern district of 
Ilorida. I am satisfied that a good many Senators who voted 
against that amendment yesterday would have voted for it if 
they had been able to attend the session here and hear the facts 
related and the conditions actually explained. I want to sug- 
gest to my good friend from New Jersey that there is one way 
im which he can very easily correct that situation. Having 
voted against that amendment, it would be entirely in order for 
bim to move to reconsider; and I believe that upon such a mo- 
tion as that the Senate would concur with him, and we could 
have that matter reconsidered and properly attended to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I inquire of the Senator from New 
Jersey and the Senator from Florida whether this is a new 
entangling alliance? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It absolutely is not. I have made 
no statement except that I intend to vote for the amendment of 
the Senator from Florida if it comes up again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because, if it is, it is contrary to the Re- 
publican platform. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. T thank the Senator from Missis- 
sippi very much for his suggestion, but I want to say that the 
insinuation is net warranted or merited. 

Mr. President, I have a letter from one of the Federal judges 
which T want to read to the Senate. I think the only thing 
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from New 





New 


that I have to prove is whether or not another judge is needed | : 
se t Jucgs 1 | ard of its courts. 


| the governor. 
| publicans always recognize the traditional policy that a court 


in New Jersey, and then leave it to the judgment of the Senate. 
There is where [ rest the claims of my State. 

I quote from a letter recently received by me: 

At the instance of Harvey F. Carr, Esq., president of the New 
Jersey State Bar Association, IT submit for your consideration some 
of the reasons that oecur to me why the United States court of this 
distriet should have an additional judge. I shall not refer to the num- 
ber of cases, ete., for these give but a part of the story, the omit- 
ted part being the more iilumining and instructive; besides these 
may all be obtained by referring to the Attorney General's reports. 
Neither will 1 dwell upen the fact that there is a constant increase of 
litigation in the United States courts, due to enlarged commercial 
activities and the continuing extension of the jurisdiction of these 
courts. In_ those respects this district is no different from the other 
districts. But the New Jersey district is unique in several particulars 
which augment to an abnormal degree the litigation brought into its 
eourt. 

First. Its geographical position. 
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(a)_It has an extended seacoast, and borders on the harbors of 
New York and Philadelphia, by reason of which it obtains a large 
admiralty and maritime business. 

(b) It lies between the metropolis and the large commercia) and 
manufacturing city of Philadelphia, and the ca of many of the 
businesses carried on in those places have their citizenship and resj- 
dences in this district, which is Ne es = for much of the litigation 
therein, founded upon diversity of citizenship. 

(ce) Man railways, including almost all the transcontinental lines, 
cross the State to reach the seaboard, by reason of which the work 
of the United States court in this district in cases of railway acci- 
dents, violations of the Federal safety appliance and hours of service 
laws, and stealings of freight carried in interstate commerce, is ab. 
normally increased. 

Second. The State is the domicile of the greater number of the large 
corporations—large in capitalization and scope of activities. 

By far the greater part of the business of these corporations is car- 
ried on outside of the district, but by reason of their domicile or citi- 
zenship being in this State, they are frequently made defendants in 
litigation instituted in the United States court, regardless of where 
the cause of action arose. 

The increase of litigation in the court of this district, due to the 
State’s policy of securing under its laws the incorporation of the larger 
capitalizations of the country, is refiected in all branches of its juris- 
diction, but principally in civil causes, both at law and in equity, 
The litigation of alleged infringement of patents is unusually large 
and burdensome, by reason of this domicilary condition. 

The suit of Buckeye Powder Co. v. E. I. du Pont de Nemours Pow- 
der Co, for damages sustained for violation of the antitrust act, tried 
before me with a jury several years ago, consumed nearly five months’ 
time. The alleged conspiracy was laid in another State, and of a 
very large number of overt acts alleged to have been committed in 
different parts of our country not a single one was laid in New Jersey, 
The only reason for bringing the suit in this district was because the 
defendant had been ineorporated in this State. 


I have a letter from another judge, which I will also read: 


I saw a copy of a letter which Judge ———— wrote you a short time 
ago with reference to the desirability of another Federal judge for the 
district of New Jersey. I heartily indorse all that he said. Ther 
however, another fact which I think should be called to your attention, 
This State, as you know, for a long time has been the home of a very 
large number of the great corporations of the world. This brings much 
litigation to the Federal courts of New Jersey, but the importance of 
that litigation can not be appreciated from the number of cases appear- 
ing on the dockets of the court. The real importance is due to thie 
amount involved in those cases, it sometimes being as much as $50,000,- 
000. This point could not be discovered in a tabulation of the number 
of cases arising in this district as compared with the number arising in 
other districts. I am sure that you would confer a very great favor 
upon the people of New Jersey if you could have an additional Federal 
judge for New Jersey included in the bill now before Congress. 

Here is another letter from a member of a very promineut 
firm of lawyers in New Jersey: 

The accumulation of business undisposed of in the Federal couris is 
too well known to require detailed description. ‘The present judicial 
machinery in many jurisdictions, New Jersey being one of them, is 
barely sufficient to dispose of current demands, without reference to the 
arrears. Delays in the trial and disposition of cases long at issue are 
so pronounced as to, in many instances, amount to denial of justice. 
Overworked judges are doing the best they can, but impatient litigants 
can not be made to understand why their causes are not heard, and 
questions involving sometimes the very lite of important business enter- 
prises remain undecided. Delay in the administration of criminal jus- 
tice is indefensible and is the occasion of much discontent, But, laying 
aside entirely this branch of Federal jurisdiction, the congestion of the 
civil business extends to every field. The calendars are crowded wii! 
untried patent, bankruptcy, comnron-law, and equity cases, and it is not 
going too far to say that one of the causes retarding the restoration of 
normal business conditions arises out of the locking up in the courts of 
large sums, badly needed by their owners, and withheld from them by 
the failure of the courts to function promptly in the disposition of lit) 
gated issues and in the distribution of assets under judicial administra- 
tion. 

The passage of Senate bill 2433 apparently offers a practical remedy 


| for the clearing up of the arrears of business and the prevention of 





recurrence of like conditions, without permanent addition of unne 

sary judges. ‘The temporary expense to be incurred will be money we!! 
spent, and even in these times, when economy of publie expenditure is 
ot the utmost importance, no thoughtful person can reasonably object 
to the plan of relief proposed. It offers much better hope of practical 
relief than the additional appointment of permanent judges in the more 
congested districts, and will furnish a method of dealing with the ar- 
rears of business, flexible in application, and offering general relief to 4 
greater extent than heretofore proposed by any plan which I have seen. 

In this letter the writer speaks of Senate bill 24383. 

I have a letter from the president of the New Jersey Bur 
Association, and I want to say for the New Jersey bar tliat 
New Jersey has always been known and respected for the stand- 
The judges of its State courts are appointed by 
The courts have always been bipartisan. ‘The Ke- 
should be evenly balanced, and there have been an equal null- 
ber of Democratic and Republican judges. That traditional 
policy has never been violated. I know that when President 
Wilson was governor he reappointed Republicans whose terms 
expired, and that policy has been followed when we had Ke 
publican governors. So the standards of our courts have always 
been maintained upon a very high level. We have been souie- 


what proud of that, proud of New Jersey justice, and proud of 
the decisions and of the high intellectual attainments of our 
judges. 

So it has been with the bar. 
keep political influence out of our courts. 


They have always fought (0 
Therefore, in pre 
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seni ug this amendment, I want to say to the Senator from 
North Carolina that I have no political interest in this whatso- 
ever. The bench and the bar have appealed to me to present 
‘he claims of the State of New Jersey to the Senate. They 
now better than I what the condition is, and I take their word 


n 


for it. They have brought to me the facts which I have read 


to the Senate as to what the condition is. They have pointed 
out the location of New Jersey, and how important these cases 
aye. I therefore bring this appeal to the Senate to adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I rise to inquire of the Senator 
frou New Jersey if any action has ever been taken by either 
House on a separate bill for the creation of an additional judge- 
ship for New Jersey? 

\ir. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; and that was the criticism of 
the Senator from North Carolina of my action in presenting this 
amendment. I do not think the Senator from Montana was in 


the Chamber when I told the Senator from North Carolina the | 


reason why I had not offered a separate bill. 
In the last year I have been trying to make an investigation 


of the condition of the Federal courts in New Jersey, and have | 
Before I urged this IL} 


conferred with the various judges. 
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wanted to see whether it was absolutely necessary ; whether the | 


10.000 draft cases would ever be tried; whether the present 
numerous violations of the Federal prohibition law would con- 
tinue: whether those cases would diminish rather than increase ; 
whether they were making any headway with the civil cases 


and the admiralty cases: whether the congestion was due to the | 
All those | 


fact that the three judges were neglecting their duty. 
questions were taken up, and I have satisfied myself that this 
judge is absolutely necessary. 

\ir. WALSH of Montana. 
that the delay was not in order that a Republican President 
might come in, so that a Republican judge might be appointed? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That was not the reason at all. 
{ do not know how long we have had three judges, but I know 
that there are three now, and I think there was one added 
D ssibly during President Wilson’s term. I want to make some 
investigation of that. But, as I pointed out before, no one real- 
izes how conditions have changed in my State. We lie between 
New York and Philadelphia, and New Jersey has increased in 
population very rapidly, increasing the burdens of the courts, 
and increasing the litigation. Crime has increased, and the 
Federal prohibition act has brought a great deal of additional 
work to those courts. Notwithstanding the fact that we have 
apparently in that district a large number of judges, the condi- 
tions [T have stated show why the docket has so many cases on it, 
and the crowding is also due to the fact that these important 


corporation cases are tried there, by reason of the fact that the | 


corporations have a situs in our State, are incorporated there, 
and those cases are brought to our courts to be tried. If the 
Senator will make some inquiry from any of the prominent law- 
yers or judges in my State, whom he undoubtedly knows,’ he 
will find that I am not exaggerating that condition. 

I just want to read a part of a letter from the president of 
our New Jersey Bar Association, a body who are very conserva- 
tive and very cautious, who finally came to the conclusion 
stated here. T hey did not bring these findings to me until after 
the bill was in the Senate committee. They would not recoin- 
lend this unless they knew that it was absolutely necessary 
This is from Harvey F. Carr, of the firm of Carr & ¢ ‘arroll, 
Cumden, N. J. I think he was one of our State judges. He 
suid in the letter: 


With the exception of the southern district of New York. and possibly 
ne or two other districts, New Jersey has more active civil cases on 
its docket than any other. Its equity and admiralty list is exceeded by 

(ly two or three districts in the country. The same is true of the 
ankruptey cases. I have been holding this letter awaiting definite 
tatistical information, but I have decided to forward the same, and as 
soon as the statistical information is received to send it to vou. Much 
of this information can be found in the CONGRESSIONAL REConD under 
lute of December 9, 1921. I am not quite sure of the date, but this 

within a day or two of it. 

there is such a congestion, of business in our Federal courts that it 

s about a year and a half to get a case tried. 
| temporary one but has been the result of steady growth, due, doubt- 
i to the great increase in population in this State and the proximity 

the cities of New York and Philadelphia. It is not generally 
revtized that Newark, N. J., is a larger city than Cincinnati or New 
Orieans, and that Jersey City has a greater population than Rochester, 
\. Y.; Portland, Oreg.; or Denver, Colo. 

We have in this district three hard-working, efficient judges. who 
ive doing everything humanly possible to handle the work of the court, 
it they are unable to stem the tide of constantly increasing business, 
‘here is no deadwood on the dockets; inactive cases are not permitted 
{vo encumber the trial lists The cases handled here are of great im- 


portance on account of New Jersey being the domicile of so many of | 


i great corporations. 

{ am sending you herewith a number of letters re ferring to the n« “ed | 
of an additional Federal judge in New Jersey. You will note that the 
New Jersey State Bar Association and the following county bar asso- 





| 
Then the Senator can assure us ; ; See ; - 
| the Senator from Florida until after 


The condition is not | 





i which I thought “ 


| is a piece of pie or pork, when the judges of my State and its 
| 
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ciations have declared in favor of an additional judge: Essex County 
Hudson County, Passaic County, Mercer County, Camden County, 
Gloucester County,:Cumberland County, Monmouth County, and Morris 
County. It is the opinion of the entire bar of this State, as well as that 
of the Federal judges in this district, that an additional judge is 
urgently needed, 


Mr. President, I have tried to show that I have no other 
motive in offering this amendment than to see that the proper 
court facilities are afforded my State. Of course, if the Senate 
believes, after listening to this evidence, that there is nothing 
in this claim, that they do not need the additional judge, I wil! 
submit to their judgment, but the Senate is composed of able 
lawyers, the ablest in the country, and I object seriously to 
having my motives questioned, and to having Senators say this 








bar association present the facts upon which they rest their 
claim, 

I submit the facts in this case, and I ask the Senate for its 
common-sense judgment, which will result, I know, in the grant 
ing to New Jersey an additional judge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, of course, you could get a 
petition of pretty nearly a majority of the bar, and of a great 
many other people, from aimost any judicial district in the 
Union for another judge. That goes without saying. 

A moment ago, when I interjected that mild international in- 
quiry into the debate, as to whether there was an entangling 
alliance between the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FReine- 
HUYSEN] and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer], [| 
meant really to be funny, and sometimes my desire to be funny 
leads me into some degree of trouble; but if anybody is pre- 
pared to take it seriously I am prepared to make it serious 
It does appear from the facts in the case that the Senator 
from New Jersey found no virtue in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New 
Jersey had made up his mind to offer a similar amendment 
Then, after he had made up his mind to offer a similar amend- 


| ment, he discovered for the first time that the amendment of- 


fered by the Senator from Florida was meritorious. 
Whether he voted against the es offered by the Sen- 
ator from Florida or did not vote at all, I do not remember; 


} at any rate, he discovered America immediately after Christo- 
| pher Columbus had announced that he had it in sight. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair) 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator will inform himself 





| by referring to the Recorp, he will find that the Senator having 


this bill in charge offered this amendment for me practically at 
the same time the bill was reported; that I had spoken to the 
Senator from Iowa, who is handling the bill. of this demand 
from my State, and he suggested that I offer an amendment 
{ did not even know that an amendment was on the desk pro- 
viding for a judge in Florida or any other judge. I simply 
asked the Senator from Iowa to present the claims of my State 
and introduce the amendment for me, which he very kindly 
did, and it was not until yesterday that the Senator from Iowa 
said to me, “I think your State is entitled to a judge, but you 
voted against Florida. and Florida has the same number of 
eases on the docket that you have.” 

I wish to say further that if the Senator thinks there is any 
entangling alliance or any agreement, he is very much mis 
taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, of course, I am opposed to 
“entangling” alliances. However, in contradistinction to the 
Senator from New Jersey, I have been in favor of alliances 
disentangled ” things. I am always glad to 
receive enlightenment, and the Senator has just enlightened 
me. He now confesses that he voted against the amendment 
for an additional judge for Florida. but that he voted against 
it because he was not sufficiently informed at the time as to 
the merits of the amendment, but that when informed by the 
Senator from Iowa that New Jersey stood upon exactly an equal 
footing with Florida. as he contends, and which I deny, he 


discovered unexpected merits in the Florida amendment 


If the Florida amendment will carry two votes for this bill 


means four, and while I will not regard it as an entangling 
alliance for fear of violating the Republican plattorin, having 
lost my respect for George Washington, as the Republican Party 
has, and therefore not now quoting him, I must still insist that 
if anvbody proposes to take what I said seriously, I am pre- 
| pared to make it serious, 

Now. Mr. President, the main argument made by the Senator 
| from New Jersey in favor of giving New Jersey an extra judge 


| 
| 
oe if the New Jersey amendment will carry two votes, that 
| 
| 
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‘is that New Jersey has issued so many corperation charters that 
the cases in very many instances must be tried in the New 
Jersey Federal courts. If there is any way in the world te 
make New Jersey quit issuing trust charters, some of which 
contain—or used to contain and I suppose do yet—a provision 
that they shall not operate in New Jersey, then the deprivation 
of a judgeship for the State of New Jersey is one of the least 
punishments I can think of, and perhaps an efficacious one, 
though I doubt if it would be efficacious. I do not see much 
in that argument. New Jersey had better quit violating the 
interstate ethies of the Union and issuing all sorts of charters 
to trusts and combinations, to some of which she denies the 
liberty of doing business within her own beundaries, and then 
she will not have so many cases, She need not ask us to create 
au new judgeship in order to aid her to violate interstate 
comity and ethics. 

Mr. President, of course when the question is asked whether 
a new judge is needed in a given territory the answer depends 
very much upon the qualifications ef the existing judiciary 
there. Without knowing anything about the condition In New 
Jersey, and, therefore, without asserting anything, I recalt 
right now a case where a Federal judge had gotten behind 
between two and three years with his docket, and where nmratters 
had reached a stage such that the lawyers within his judicial 
district carried their cases into the State eourts whenever they 
could in order to avoid the jurisdiction of that judge. He had 


a habit of putting business over until “a more convenient 


day.” Then he died and another men was appointed in his 
place. The other man in two sessions of the court cleaned up 
the docket. In that particular case it was not so much 


au new court that was needed as it was a new judge, and that 
is frequently the case. 

I do not remember that New Jersey was ever neglected in 
connection with legislation. New Jersey is 2 doubtful State. 
No doubtful State is ever neglected. All you have to do as a 
rule is to prove that you are a doubtful State and then you ean, 
if your party in Congress happens to be in the majority, secure 
the passage of nearly all the private bills that you want. That 
not all. Maybe you can get a President, maybe you can 
get two or three Presidents, one after another. Why, Mr. 
President, when the eternal choir is formed*on judgment day 
and the people are seeking special privileges in the way of 
getting to heaven I expect to see the doubtful States of the 
United States attempting to interfere with the angelic choir 
long enough to state that they are doubtful States and ought 
to be specially considered. 

Be that as it may, I can not imagine New Jersey haying been 
neglected with regard to judgeships or anything else, even with 
this new plea that because of the frequent issue of charters 
to trusts and combines she has brought upon herself an increase 
of litigation. 

Now, Mr. President, to be serious for a moment—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN rose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will postpone being serious for a moment. 
I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I was going to ask the Senxtor in 
what way he referred to New Jersey as a doubtful State? 
Does he mean in the coming pofitical contest? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know what New Jersey may do in 
a coming political contest. I dowbt if the Lerd would permit 
the archangels to guess—and it would only be a guess now on 
their part—what New Jersey was going to do in the future. 
i was merely referring to the history of New Jersey politically. 
She has been doubtful in the past. Hf there is any way for New 
Jersey to be consistent with her reeord of the last few years I 
suppose she will vote the Republican ticket; but there are two 
mighty good things about New Jersey. One is that the floating 
population, chiefly of aliens, is awfully uncertain, and nobody 
knows beforehand what they are going to do. 

The other good thing about New Jersey is that the old, staid 
farmer population of the State have some mighty good prin- 
ciples, and they are apt to turn from one party to another upon 
a point of ethics and morals. If they happen to held the bal- 
ance of power during any election as between the two conflicting 
parties of aliens they will carry the State. They can not carry 
it unless the hyphenates are divided among themselves. So I 
do not know what New Jersey is going to do in the future. I 
would be a fool te attempt to predict, but I merely state the 
historical fact that she had been a doubtful State and that she 
has collected for in many ways—tariff ways, legislative ways, 
judgeship ways—I believe the little State now has three Federal 
judges—and in various other ways. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I admit we were doubtful when we 
elected Mr, Wilson, but that cured us 


is 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. That speaks mightily badly for New Jersey’s 
stomach. Here are a people who take good medicine of the 
very best description—idealism, altruism, high purposes, civie 
righteousness, 2nd world peace twice or mere from Dector Wil- 
son, and now the Senator tells us that it disagreed with their 
stomach. There are people whe ean not get along on natural 
foed, whe ean not get along on wholesome food, with whom 
milk disagrees, with whom butter disagrees, with whom plain 
bread disagrees. But let not the Senater feok himself about 
that. When New Jersey voted for Woodrow Wilson she hon- 
ored herself and not him. When she voted for him for governor 
and President both she honored herself twice. It may be that 
in fulfilbment of the Senator’s devout political wishes she may 
disgrace herself hereafter, but at least that much of her past 
is safe and registered near the throne ef God somewhere as a 
goed act for the peace of the world and for civic righteous- 
ness. 

The Senater can not get away from Woodrow Wilson if he 
wants to, and therefore he is foolish to mention him. He will 
be praying after a while to be rid of the memory of his opposi- 
tion to Woodrow Wilson. If he lives the allotted age ef man 
he will be praying several years before he dies to be relieved 
from the memory ef it. Hven New Jersey will, after a while, 
come to see that she was right twice and wrong afterwards. 

Why, Mr. President, with the possible exception of David 
Lloyd-Geerge—aye, without any exception—Woedrow Wilsen 
stands to-day before thinking manheod and womanhood, not 
only of America but of the world, as the greatest and most unsel- 
fish nan in political life who has during this generation grasped 
Ged’s purposes in the histery of the world, the man who has 
most clearly seen the God in history, as Mommsen calls him, 
der Géttin der Geschichte, and has seen how the God in history 
uses the instrumentalities of the common man’s common sense 
and common conseience, for the purpose of werking out his own 
plan, God’s plan, for the coming of the peace of the werld, and 
the upbuilding of the progress and civilization of the werld. 

I do net mean to be deflected from this little funny talk into 
a@ general exordium or eulogy, but long, long after the Senator 
from New Jersey dies, long, leng after Woedrow Wilson— 
crippled in the Great War for world peace—has gone to his 
well-earned rest, the Senator’s grandchildren and great-grand- 
children will wonder how he ever could have gaid a disrespect- 
ful word of the greatest public man of his generation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Oh, no, Mr. President; far be it 
from me to reflect personally en the former President of the 
United States in any manner whatsoever. 

Mr. WELLIAMS. I did not say it was personal. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. ‘The Senator was discussing, I 
thought in a humerous vein, the political situation in New 
Jersey. I have refrained and I mean to refrain from any per- 
sonal refleetion on ex-President Wilsom at any time whatseever. 
In the heat of political campaign oftentimes that is done, but 
the Senator knews that on this floor I have never done that. I 
may disagree with President Wilson as to politics, but when 
it comes to any personal attack on him or any personal affront, 
the Senator knows I have never indulged in any such thing. 

Mr. WILLLAMS. I did net use the word “personal” at all. 
I said “a disrespectful word ”"—politically disrespectful, his- 
torically disrespectful, philosephically disrespectful, even re- 
ligiously disrespectful, if the Senator believes with me in the 
philosophy of Jesus of Nazareth. I am glad to learn that the 
Senator is beginning to apologize even earlier than I thought 
he would, and so the task of apology will not be left to his 
children and his grandchildren, 

Now, Mr. President, to say a few serious words about the 
pending bill. The bilk ought to be either fish, flesh, or fowl. 
It ought to be made one or the other. Either we ought to pur- 
sue the old time-honored practice of giving an additional judge 
te the territery which actually needs it, upon proof made to the 
eommnittees of the House and Senate and upon vote taken in 
those two bodies, gradually increasing the judiciary as the 
needs of litigation require—either we ought to do that, or we 
ought to subscribe to the intent of the bill and organize a 
“flying squadron” annexed to the supreme Federal judiciary 
at Washington, te be sent wherever it may be desired. 

We ought either to keep up the time-honored practice or else 
we ought to follow the theery of the bill as it was first promul- 
gated and undertake to organize a squadron of light cavalry or 
dragoons on the outskirts of the judiciary system to pretect it 
from congestion within. We ought to do one or the other. We 
ought net to mix them up. The bill ought to be fish, flesh, or 
fowl, one or the other. There ought te be some reliable theory 
running through it. If you are going to pass a bill for a flying 
squadren or light dragoons ef the judiciary—a perambulatory 
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crowd of judges to be floating in space \througheut the entire 
United States and spending more money, perhaps, for mileage 
and per diem than for their salaries—-then you ought to do 
that and be done with it. John Adams tried it and failed; but 
vou might, if you wish, ‘try it over again. But you ought not 
to introduce a bill the principle of which is a perambulatory 
light dragoon flying skirmish-drill squadron and at the same 
time tack onto it various designations of judges in various 
particular areas and thereby gain Senatorial support for a 
general bill, in the general principles of which there appear to 
be many of the very Senators who have secured local judges 
who do not believe. 

Now, make the bill ‘one thing or the other. I am ‘frankly 
opposed to a perambulatory judiciary, to carpetbagging Ne- 
braska with a Louisianian, certainly to carpetbagging Missis- 
sippi or Louisiana with somebody north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, which will almost certainly ‘happen if this bill passes. 
That is what it will come to; that is one of the things that it 
means; and I'am opposed te it. I insist that I have a right ‘to 
have the proposition veted upon fairly, and I insist that the 
vote will not be fair so long as one Senater after another gets 
a provision upon the bill creating a fixed judge for his judicial 
district. That ‘is not fair; that is not a square way of legis- 
lating. Stand ‘by yeur guns. ‘Chose of you who are in favor of 
the principles of ‘this ‘bill, vote it up or vote it down. If you 
vote it wp, I shall not be hurt any more than will anybody 
else; if you vote it down, in my opinion, the country will ‘be 
helped; but perhaps I am mistaken. However, make the bill 
fish, flesh, or fowl, and do not try to get votes for it by giving 
to special judicial districts, represented by certain Senators, a 
part of the “pie” in divergence from the general principle or 
theory of the bill. If it is goimg ‘to be a national pie, or pre- 
tendedly so, without reward or largess to any Senator’s State, 
then do not cut up the pie and distribute its slices to some for 
the sake of their votes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think all Senators are im- 
pressed with ‘the importance of this proposed legislation. It 
deals with a fundamental principle of government. A delay of 
the trial of cases means a denial of justice, and a denial of 
justice hurts just as much if it comes by that route as though 
it came by one where actual corruption takes place. I -realize, 
Mr. President, there are a great many places in the United 
States where there are not enough judges to transact the legiti- 
mate business that comes into the United States courts, and vet, 
after considering this measure with a great deal of soberness, 
I hesitate before I can bring myself to a state of mind where I 
can support this bill. 

1 hope that what I am going to say will be considered by no 
one as any reflection upon any individual, for I have no such 
intention. Some of the best officials of the Government are on 
the bench ; some of the ablest and wisest and most patriotic and 
ablest and fairest men are judges of United States courts. .That 
can not be said of all judges; it can not be said, of course, of 
all the State judges; but in what I shall say I am not intending 
at least to cast any reflection even upon the judiciary as a 
system. I eertainly have no personal grievance against any 
judge. These with whom TI happen to be acquainted, I think, 
without exeeption, are able and conscientious men, who are 
doing their duty. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. I merely wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. There may be exceptions, of course, but will not ‘the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska admit the general high character and abil- 
ity of both Federal and State judges? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. I would admit it the same as I 
would admit that, as a general rule, Members of this body are 
high-class men. They are picked men; judges are picked men, 
but sometimes they are picked by politicians, and often mis- 
takes are made when that is done. I am net willing to admit, 
and I do not believe, that the Federal district judges are any 
ae class of men than are the general trial judges of ‘the 
States, 

I base that opinion upon my limited personal knowledge, 
experience, and observation. I do not knew all of the judges, 
of course, either in the State or Nation; but, so far as I do know 
them, I am here to assert that the State judges, as a class, are 
just as able, just as competent, and just as good as are the 
Federal judges. About the only difference is that in most parts 
of the country the Federal judges work less and receive more 
pay. 

Mr. President, to my mind, there is something fundamentally 
wrong with our judicial system. I know when I was a young 
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man and started.out in life, when I studied law and commenced 
te practice law, I thought it was the finest thing in the world; 
and in theory our Pederal judicial system is fine. I do not 
think, however, it has worked out in practice so well as we 
would expect it to work out when we study only its theory. 

rem nry experience in life, and especially in dealing with 
courts ‘and Ja@wyers, I have reached the conclusion that a life 
tenure of office is not good fer the people; that while in theory 
the judge, appointed for life, is removed frem temptation and 
has nothing but the straight and narrow path to fellow—and 
often that is the resuit, as many judges have exemplified—vet 
too often the security of a life salary and a life position makes 
some men indifferent; it makes some forget the commen people, 
the common run of humanity, the common folk, who are 
struggling, with mere or less difficulty, te maintain themselves 
and these who are dependent upon them for a livelihood. 

That is not the only objection to our judicial system; per- 
haps it is not an ebjection at all; I did not intend to offer it 
as one; but we havea duplicate system of judges in the United 
States. We have United States courts and United States judges, 
and then we have State courts and State judges. Thus there is 
a double set of judicial machinery in every community—two 
judges, two courthouses, a duplicate set of administrative offi- 
cials, including marshals, sheriffs, Clerks, and bailiffs, all doing 
the same kind of werk, and the taxpayers footing the bill. It 
did not make so much difference years ago until great coerpora- 
tions began to be formed, until business began to be transacted 
on a large scale of combination, when litigation became im- 
portant, involving more money. Then the fault in the system 
began to appear. To my mind, it is a serious problem and one 
which Congress should consider. 

In my opinion this bill dees not reach the fundamental error 
in eur system, and I am incimed to think it would take a 
constitutional amendment to reach it. I do not expect to see 
that accomplished; I want, however, to call attention to the 
fault. I wish I could cause the American people to think 
about it, to work it over in their minds and im their hearts, 
and to vealize that we have a judicial system that costs too 
much money. Justice is too expensive, Mr. President; so ex- 
pensive, in fact, that the poor man can not afford to buy it. 

Out in the more sparsely settled sections of the country, 
where the people, engaged in building up a new empire, are 
poorer, the places for holding United States court are hun- 
dreds of miles apart. I lived for a number of years in a town 
which was 250 miles from where the United States court sat. 
I have advised many and many clients who came to employ me 
as an attorney that they had better travel that 250 miles and 
hire a lawyer there, because I knew from my experience that 
eases are not tried the first time they are called; that delay 
ensues in one way or another because of technical proceedings ; 
and that a man of ordinary means could not afford to hire a 
lawyer, pay his expenses and for his time while he closed up 
his office and ‘traveled 250 miles, perhaps, to be in court five 
minutes and have the case continued until the next term, and 
carry his witnesses back and forth. 

Mr. President, thousands and thousands of times this condi- 
tion has meant bankruptcy for the man ef ordimary circum- 
stances who has been so unfortunate as to become involved in 
litigation in the United States courts. Im saying this I mean 
no reflection on the court or the judge; I do not mean to inti- 
mate that justice would not be done when the case was reached 
for trial, but from the very nature of things such a condition 
means ruin in a financial sense. 

Let me digress right there to inquire why is it that we have 
two sets of courts? Why should we not have only one set, so 
that all, rich and poor alike, could go into the same court? ‘Our 
forefathers when they adopted the Constitution, I presume, 
felt that the judges in one State might be prejudiced against 
the peeple of another State, and that there ought to be a 
tribunal that would be fair as between the two. Is there any- 
body who believes that now? Is there any Senator here who 
will rise in his place and say that in his State a man from an- 
other State can not secure justice in the State courts? If 
there is, I pause to have him interrupt me. I should like to 
have the name of the State and be advised as to the character 
of its judiciary where a man from anether State can not secure 
justice. It is only a fiction, Mr. President; there is nothing 
to that contention ; it is all poppycock. 

Whatever reason existed originally no longer exists. 
no reason why the Senater from North Dakota 
if he comes down into Nebraska to ste me, 


There is 
{Mr. Lapp], 
shoutd not be 


required to commence his suit in the State court of Nebraska. 
If he comes down into my State and—lI will not say commits a 
crime, because I could not even have the heart to use an illus- 
tration of that kind with reference to the Senator from North 
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Dakota—if he were charged there with the commission of a 
crime, let us say with murder, and he were arrested in that 
State, where would he be tried, Mr. President? He would be 
tried in that State. He would be tried before a State judge, 
in a State courthouse; and there would be no way on earth for 
him to escape that, or to get a change of venue into another 
State. It could not be done. Everybody admits that. Nobody 
claims that that would be unjust to him. Nobody thinks for an 
instant that he would not have a fair trial, and the defendant 
in that kind of a case himself would never have the first idea 
that he would like to be tried somewhere else. He gets justice, 
and that is all he wants. 

Suppose, however, that he is a corporation, and he comes down 
into the State of Nebraska. Perhaps he was incorporated in 
New Jersey, and he gets into litigation down there. If by any 
hook or crook under the Jaw he is a defendant, and is sued 
there, and they have the right kind of service on him, so that 
they can hold his corporation, the first thing he does is to file 
a motion and have his case transferred from a State court to a 
United States court. Why? The law permits it. It permits 
it on the theory that he may not get justice in that State; and 
yet, if his own life were at stake, nobody would suggest such 
a thing or think of such a thing. If his liberty were at stake, 
no one would question but that he would get justice there; but 
if he were a corporation it would be different. He would be 
entitled to go inte a United States court, and if he were suing 
me, and I were a poor man, he would be able to wear me out. 
I would not be able to continue the fight in that court, and the 
result is that I would settle to begin with, and submit to wrong, 
and even degradation, in order to keep out of court. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, my observation in my own 
State—I do not know the condition in any other State—is very 
much as the Senator from Nebraska says. Whatever may have 
been the reason for giving the Federal courts jurisdiction 
originally, on account of diverse citizenship, to get justice, I 
do not think it exists now. I believe, and in fact I know, that 
there are several times more suits between parties having 
diverse citizenship brought in our State courts than there are 
in the Federal courts. In every county where they exist there 
are thousands more in the State courts; and the chief litigants 
resorting to the Federal courts on account of diverse citizen- 
ship, as the Senator from Nebraska says, are the corporations, 
which often are seeking delay or to wear out the defendants. 

The suit is not ordinarily brought in the Federal court origi- 
nally; but, whatever the reason was for that, as the Senator 
says, it is gone now. I think there is but very little prejudice 
anywhere against citizens of other States in the courts of the 
several States, and a man living in one State can get justice 
in another as fully as he could in his home State. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator, and I think every man 
will agree with what the Senator says; and he says it from his 
experience of many years as a lawyer and as a judge. 

Mr. President, in the illustration I gave a while ago, if the 
Senator from North Dakota comes down into my State and is 
charged with the commission of a crime down there, there is 
just as much reason for him to say, “I am a citizen of North 
Dakota, and I want this case transferred,” when his life or his 
liberty is at stake, as if only money were at stake; and yet, if 
he said it, it would be denied, while if dollars were at stake, 
and he said it, it would be granted. 

Mr. President, I say again that that is no reflection upon 
United States courts or upon United States judges; but the fact 


remains that it is generally believed by the great common people | 


of America that these two systems of courts, existing as I have 
described them, are for two classes of people—one for the rich 
and one for the poor. There is some foundation, as I have 
already described, for that belief, not based, however, upon any 
corruption of the courts or any disposition on the part of any 
judge not to do right or enforce the law properly, but from the 
very nature of the conditions in most of the country that is 
true, 

Mr. President, I do not ask Senators to take my word about 
this belief. When I say that the people have lost faith in some 
of our courts I know that many people, perhaps some Senators, 
will say: “ That is just the raving of a crazy man’s mind; there 
is nothing to it.” But, Mr. President, I am going to put some 
witnesses on the stand, and those who do not believe in things 
that I say simply because I say them will have to hold their 
breath when these witnesses testify. 

I think it is a fact conceded by students—I can prove it by 
testimony as high as your desk, Mr. President, from eminent 
lawyers and judges and students and philanthropists of Amer- 
ica—that our judicial system is not doing justice to rich and to 
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poor alike; and let me say again that that is all without cast- 


ing any reflection upon any man. It is due to the system. In 
my judgment we ought to abolish every United States district 
court in America; we ought to abolish entirely the United 
States Court of Appeals and leave nothing of our United States 
judicial system except the Supreme Court of the United States. 
We ought to give to State judges and State courts all the juris- 
diction now held by United States judges and United States 
courts. We would have to have more judges of the States, I 
admit, but we would have no duplication. We would not have 
a complete outfit of judge, of marshal, of sheriff, of clerk, of 
deputy clerk, of deputy marshal, of deputy sheriff, of bailiff, 
and again of bailiff, a whole machinery sitting here in this 
courtroom presided over by a United States court, when across 
the street was another outfit exactly like it, presided over by a 
State judge, doing exactly the same kind of business, enforcing 
exactly the same principles of law, with absolutely no difference 
except that in the one case the judge drew a larger salary than 
the other, and the marshal got paid more than the sheriff, and 
the clerk of the United States court charged more for his work 
than the State clerk did, the taxpayers footing the bill. You 
can say it is charged up to litigants, but it comes out of the 
taxpayers of the country in the end. There is absolute duplica- 
tien, and justice is not secured, because, as I said,-in most of 
the country the transferring of @ case from a State court toa 
United States court means that a poor man is worn out, and he 
submits to whatever the other fellow asks rather than lose 
everything he has traveling back and forth litigating, even 
though he knows that in the end he would be able to win his 
ease. 

Mr. President, to satisfy my friends who do not agree with my 
idea of government or of jurisprudence, let me read from one 
of their leaders, Elihu Root. Let us see what that great lawyer 
has to say. He says: 

No one, however, doubts that it is the proper function of vern- 
ment to secure justice. In a broad sense that is the chief thing for 
which government is organized. Nor can anyone question that the 
highest obligation of government is to secure justice for those who, 


because they are poor and weak and friendless, find it hard to main- 
tain their own rights. * * * 


I do not think that we should be overharsh in judging ourselves, 
however, for the shortcomings have been the result of changing condi- 
tions, which the great body of our people have not fully appreciated, 
We have had in the main just laws and honest courts to which people— 
poor as well as rich—could repair to obtain justice. But the rapid 
growth of great cities, the enormous masses of immigrants (many of 
them ignorant of our language), and the greatly increased complica- 
tions of life have created conditions under which the provisions for 
obtaining justice which were formerly sufficient are sufficient no 
longer. I think the true criticism which we should make upon our own 
conduct is that we have been so busy about our individual affairs that 
we have been slow to appreciate the changes of conditions which to so 
great an extent have put justice beyond the reach of the poor. But 
we can not confine ourselves to that criticism much longer; it is time 
to set our own house in order. 

Mr. President, ex-Senator Root, when he uttered those memo- 
rable words, was not advocating a change such as I have sug- 
gested, I admit. He probably would be opposed to this change. 
Lawyers, as a rule, have not given it consideration. The people 
have realized that there was a prejudice, perhaps unconsciously 
so, against the United States courts, but they have not them- 
selves understood just why. They are too apt to find fault 
with an unjust judge here and there, and blame the whole 
system. They know there is something wrong. It has not 
given justice to the poor. It has made justice too expensive. 
However, I cite ex-Senator Root, not in advocacy of what I 
am advocating but to show that my statement of the conditions 
I have outlined, which I gathered from my experience in another 
part of the country, is true, according to ex-Senator Root’s 
experience in the most populous portion of the country, where 
injustice came about, and injustice, as he said, to the poor. 

Mr. President, mark my words, when the great bulk of the 
people of the country get the idea that those who are poor can 
not get justice where those who are rich can, we have struck 
at the very foundation of our Government. Right or wrong, 
such an idea must not be permitted to have circulation, The 
condition must be made right if it is wrong, and if the criti- 
cism is unjustified, then a system of education must be spread 
over the country in order to convince the people that it is 
wrong. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I regret that I did not hear all of the ad- 
dress of the Senator from Nebraska, as I am very much in- 
terested in the question to which he is calling the attention of 
the Senate. As I gather, the Senator maintains that the atti- 
tude of the muss of the people toward the Federal judiciary, 












rich and those who are poor, is due rather te the system than 
to the attitude of the judge himself? 

Mr, NORRIS. I have said so. I will say te the Senator that 
before he came into the Chamber I tried to emphasize the fact 
that I was making no sueh charge against any judge. 

Mr. SYANLEY. So I gathered, and F heartily concur in that 
position. IE have neticed in a late issue of Herbert Spencer's 
essays, “A Man Agaiast the State,” a very elaborate discussion 
of this question, and if I am not mistaken, a discussion of it by 
the present Chief Justice of the United States, in which it is 


pointed out that the cost ineident co the prosecution of eases | 
in the Federal eourt renders an appeal to the Federal judiciary | 


by men of limited means practically impossible. Has the Sen- 
ator gone into that phase of the question? 


‘ir. NORRIS. Yes; I have to some extent. 


Mr. STANLEY. I just wanted to call it to his attention. I 
think that is ene of the greatest troubles. 

\irn. NORRIS. It is. 

Mr. STANLEY. The custom of printing records and the ex- 


pense of stenographer’s reports have enormously increased the 
cost of judicial procedure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not called attention to it specHeally, 
but I am going to do so now, and I thank the Senator from 
Kentucky for calling my attention to it. The difference in cost 
between litigation in State courts and in United States courts 
is something enormous, I would ask Senators who are mostly 
lawyers and have practiced in United States courts and in 
State courts if it is net true that when a client came to them 


to try a ease in the United States courts there was quite a 


different fee charged than when the ease was pending in a 


State court, the same kind of a case, which would require the | 


sume study and the same work. I think universally the at- 
torney’s fee is greater to begin with. The marshal gets more 
fees than the sheriff. The clerk gets more fees in the United 
States courts, and, as the Senator from Kentueky says, when 
they carry the ease from one court to anether, there is a large 
stenographer’s fee. Then there is the cost of printing the 
record, Expenses are doubled or trebled at every step of the 
litigation, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I would suggest 
another item of additional expense. The United States judicial 
distriets are very much larger than the State districts. 

Mr. NORRIS. I beve already called attention to that. 

Mr, JONES ef New Mexico. Litigants have to travel long dis- 
tances to the seat of the district to attend United States court. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now I want to read some more’ testimony 
along the Line ef that which I read before. I am net going to 
read all I could, beeause I could fill the Recorp with this kind 
of testimony from eminent men. 

Mr. STANLEY. At this point, Mr. President, not to break 
the continuity of the Senator’s argument, I wish to remark that 
it has always impressed me that the framers of the Constitution 
never contemplated the establishment of district and cireuit 
Federal courts for the cognizance of cases of which they now 
take jurisdiction. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator in that. I do not 
believe they ever thought of giving them the jurisdiction which 
has been given them by law. We could remedy that to a great 
extent by the enactment of a congressional act. ° 

Now, I want to read something on this point from Henry S8. 
Pritchett. Henry S. Pritchett is the president of the Carnegie 
Foundation. He said: 


The world is to-day filled with the word “democracy.” Sometimes 
it is used te denete a government in which the civil rights ef the in- 


dividual rest upon a constitutional guaranty, sometimes to describe a | 


class rule more autocratic than that of the Czar. 

eXist without law, but a free democracy can not. 
Listen to this! 

the very existence of free government depends upon making the 

machinery of justice so effective that the citizens of the democracy 

Shall believe in its impartiality and fairness. 


An autocracy can 


out. It is net enough that we have justice, but in a free democ- 
racy such as he describes, if we are really to have freedom and 
a happy people, we must have a people who believe that they are 
getting absolute fairness and justice. I think it has been shown 
Clearly that these do not exist where there are two systems 
Which are not working harmoniously together, and in such a 
Situation you can not expect the people to believe they get jus- 
tice, beeause, as a matter of fact, it is not true. 

Now, I want to read what was said by Mr. Taft, the present 
Chief Justice of the United States, bearing on the same point. 
Understand, IT am not claiming that any of these men from 
whom I am reading would advocate the abolishment of the 
United States courts as I do, but the statement I make that 





and its failure te do complete justice between litigants whe are 
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| him. 
i tried a while ago, in my weak way, to bring that same idea 





there is a condition in the country where the poor can not get 
justice, that it is an impossibility on account of the system, 
that justice is too expensive, and that that condition is an 
alarming condition, and cries aloud to fairness and to justice 
and to Heaven for remedy, is berne out by the men from whem 
I am reading, and that is the object of their statements. Mr. 
Taft said: 

Of all the questions which are before the American people, I regard 


moO one as more important than the improvement of the administration 
of justice. We must make it so that the or man will have as neariy 


| &8 pessible an equal opportunity in litigating as the rich man— 


Now, listen to this— 
aoe under present conditions, ashamed as we may be of it, this is not a 

act. 

That is the statement of William Howard Taft, ex-President 
of the United States, now Chief Justice of the United States. 

Mr. STANLEY. And a Federal judge for many years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and it bears out my statement that 
under our system of dual jurisprudence there is justification for 
the common belief on the part ef millions of common people 
that on account of their poverty alone justice does not reach the 
great masses of our people as it does those who are rich. 

Mr. STANLEY.. Mr. President, I may be mistaken, but as I 
recall the statement of Mr. Taft, to which the Senator referred, 
he at that time was addressing himself to the question of the 
cost of judicial procedure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes: and it is a statement which plainly says 
that on account of the expense the poor can not get justice under 


| Our system. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. He means that that is due to the jury 
system, does he not? I understand that Chief Justice Taft at 
one time advocated the abolishment of the jury system. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I recall, he was not discussing the jury 
system at all; he was discussing the cost of judicial procedure. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was referring to his general attitude 
toward the administration of justice. My recollection is that 
in an address he at one time advocated the abolishment of the 

I do not think he ever went that far. 


jury system. 

Mr. STANLE®. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know about that. I have quoted from 
an address delivered by ex-President Taft before the Virginia 
Bar Association. 

I want to tead now an extract from Chief Justice Olson in 
the eighth and ninth annuai report of the Chicago municipal 
court for 1915. It will be found on page 128 of that report. 
Chief Justice Olson said: 

When litigation is too costly, the result for many persons is a de- 
of justice. Such denial or partial denial of justice engenders 
social and commercial friction. The sense of helplessness thus caused 
incites citizens to take the law into their ewn hands. 

Is there anybody here who will defy that? As ex-President 
Taft said, however much ashamed we may be of it, or however 
much we may dislike to admit that it is true, we know it to be 
true that a denial of justice, when known to the people against 
whom it is denied, means that they take the law into their own 
hands. Revolution, Senators, is the natural result of that, and 
a denial of justice to the common people, to the poor people, 
has been one of the causes of every revolution which has ever 
been recorded in history; and you may deny it for one cause 
or another—if it is denied, they fail to get it. 

IT read on from Judge Olson: 

It causes crimes of violence. It saps patriotism and destroys civic 
pride. It arouses Jealousy and breeds contempt for law and government. 

When we have a citizenship in that condition, Mr. President, 
our country is in a perilous condition. 

Mr. STANLEY. The matter of patriotism in its last analysis 
is the mental attitude of the citizen toward the institutions of 
his country. 


Mr. NORRIS. I think it is, and of course that mental atti- 


| tude ean not be disassociated from the conditions that surround 


the eitizen himself. If he is surrounded by injustice, it affects 
If he is happy and contented, it has the opposite effect. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cameron in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would like to follow a little 
mere intelligently the very interesting argument the Senator is 
making. Undoubtedly the Senator must refer to justice in civil 
proceedings rather than in criminal matters, because I suppose 
in criminal matters the justice is supposed to be administered 
witheut any expense to the defendant, and he is entitled te have 
eounsel appointed if he is unable te procure counsel for hinnself. 

With respect to civil actions, there is a great deal im what the 
Senator states, but is the Senator contending that it is more 
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expensive for litigants to conduct suits in the Federal courts 
than in the State courts? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is my contention. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Montana inadvertently, I 
suggest, states his case a little too broadly. It is true, so far as 
criminal actions are concerned, that the defendant, of course, in 
the nature of things can not be put to any very great expense in 
defending himself for some violation of a Federal statute, but 
if the finding of the lower court does not suit him, then the 
question of expense becomes very vital to him on appeal. I have 
known a great number of cases where appeals have not been 
taken because of the expense incident to the appeal, and it is 
net such an easy thing always to go up in forma pauperis. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, it is always expensive 
to travel from remote sections of the country to Washington, 
but aside from that I do not know where the cost is involved. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is in the costs of the appeal. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator from Nebraska will 
permit a further interruption, he was referring to Judge Olson, 
a very estimable and very able judge as well as publicist. But 
I do not know just how he figures out the conclusion at which 
he arrives so far as his own country is concerned. I can not 
see the difference between a man trying a case in the Federal 
court in the city of Chicago and trying it in a State court in 
that city if he is obliged to appeal or does appeal in certain 
controversies. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know whether the Senator was here 
or not when I made my statement. I have not said that the 
men whose testimony I am reading would admit an agreement 
with me on the point I am discussing. So far as I know they 
would probably be opposed to it. They were not arguing the 
case I am arguing, but I am using their testimony to show that 
a state of facts existed which I had claimed, before i read their 
testimony, did exist. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
cost of litigation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. They are not discussing the question of 
the difference in expense; they are discussing the general propo- 
sition; but they have laid down certain facts, certain proposi- 
tions, which I lay down, and I use their testimony to substan- 
tiate my position. I am suggesting what I believe to be not the 
only one, but one of the difficulties and one of the causes why 
this condition exists, and I am suggesting how it might be 
remedied. 

I will say to the Senator from Montana that in my judgment 
the expense runs all through. Even though the man is in the 
same town where the United States court sits and the State 
court sits, it costs more money to try the case in the United 
States court than it does in the State court. 

Mr. STANLEY. In the Senator’s part of thé country they 
are not in the same town. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not very often. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what prompted my inquiry, 
because that is not my experience. My experience is that one 
can try a case in a Federal court in the city of Helena at no 
greater expense. In fact, until quite recently it was less ex- 
pensive, because the fees of witnesses in the Federal court were 
$1.50, while the fees of witnesses in the State courts were $3. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the Senator, when he was practicing law 
in the city of Helena, charge the same fee to a client in the 
United States court that he would in the same kind of a case in 
the State court? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not know that there was any 
very material difference, assuming that the litigation was 
equally important and equally difficult. I do not think that 
would make any difference. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator’s testimony is the excep- 
tion to the rule. If you empioy a lawyer to do a thing ina 
United States court, as a rule it is more expensive than to em- 
ploy the same lawyer to do the same thing in a State court. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not able to offer any testi- 
mony along that line. I may say, so far as that is concerned, 
that I am not particularly partial to the United States court. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have known men charged with crimes in a 
United States court who have said to me—of course, I did not 
have personal knowledge of the facts—that they have pleaded 
guilty to some small charge rather than go to the expense of 
fighting it and making a defense. You can talk about the ex- 
pense being the same. As a matter of practice, so far as I have 
been able to observe it is not only not the same but I would say 
it is at least double in the United States court. The witnesses 
have to come very much farther, as a rule. They are liable to 
come 200 miles instead of 15 miles. You have to pay them, as a 
rule, save in the town where the United States court would be 
held, twice on the average what their attendance cost would be 


They are deploring generally the 


in the towns where the State courts are held. All the way 
through everything costs more. 

Mr. STANLEY. I will say that in Kentucky, Indiana, and 
in the Mississippi Valley the cost of a record, the cost of ob- 
taining witnesses, and so forth, are inordinately greater in the 
Federal courts than in the State courts. There are very few 
places excepted, a few large towns only, where the circuit court 
of appeals and the court of the district—usually a State is com- 
posed of one or two districts—are located in the same town. In 
fact, there is no such court of appeals, as I recall, in the State 
of Kentucky at all. We have to go outside of the State. 

Mr. NORRIS. When two or three lawyers are traveling in 
Pullman cars and living in expensive hotels, all of which the 
clients have to pay, it means an enormous increase. I do not 
care to get my own individuality mixed in this matter, but I 
have a very distinct recollection of a friend of mine who lived 
in southwestern Nebraska, who was sued a great many years 
ago. It was the foreclosure of a mortgage. Whenever he had 
had any business there I had attended to it for him, and he 
came to see me about this matter. A claim was made under 
mortgage foreclosure which he stated to me was very unjust 
and said he did not owe. The United States court was 250 
miles@#away. From my office where he consulted me to the 
courthouse where that mortgage was recorded the distance wis 
less than 3 blocks. If that case had been pending in that court- 
house, I could have gone into court and attended to the motion 
that was necessary to make without expending half an hour’s 
time and been back in my office. If I had permitted him to em- 
ploy me, which I did not, I would have traveled 250 miles and 
looked into the case. I would have locked up my office while I 
was gone, and every lawyer knows that he can not afford to do 
that for an ordinary fee. I would have spent a week’s time 
instead of 30 minutes’ time, and he would have had to pay for 
it. As it was, he traveled the 250 miles, took my advice, with 
a letter of introduction, and hired a lawyer who was in the 
same city where the court was being held. 

That is no exception. That man could better afford to have 
paid $250 extra than to litigate in that Federal court. He was 
in the United States court because some individual or corpora- 
tion in New Jersey or some other State had bought the mort- 
gage and was proceeding to foreclose it in the United States 
court there. I submit that is not justice. Does anyone call 
that justice? Is that the kind of justice with which we ex- 
pect a people to be satisfied? Can we expect that man to love 
the United States courts? Yet there is nothing in it anywhere 
that reflects on any United States’ judge. The United States 
judge could not help it. 

How much do you suppose it cost to serve the summons in 
that case? A United States marshal or deputy marshal would 
have to travel across the State, where if the ease had been 
commenced in the court where it ought to have been commence: 
it would have been only 7 miles. Why, Mr. President, you only 
have to look at a case to see where the injustice comes, There 
is nothing fair in that. You can not expect a people, however 
patriotic, always to submit to that kind of proposition. We 
can not afford it. Justice is too expensive and life is too short 
to get Jit. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, as illustrating the truth of 
what the Senator has said, in a great many of the States—in 
my State, for instance—the legislature passed an act prohibit- 
ing the transfer of civil cases to Federal courts where the 
amount in controversy did not exceed $2,000. I have known in 
my own limited experience of any number of cases, hundreds 
of them, where litigants having valid claims, as they thought, 
for amounts much exceeding the $2,000 limit, would bring the 
suit in a State court for less than $2,000, and take an inadequate 
compensation fon their injuries or wrongs rather than incur 
the delay and inordinate expense incident to proseeuting the 
same case in the Federal court. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I also have known that to hap- 
pen many times; in fact, it is quite a common occurrence. I 
was not through, however, reading from this document when I 
was interrupted. I now resume, reading an extract from an 
address of Lyman Abbott, as follows: 

If ever a time shall come when in this city— 


That is, the city of Chicago— 


only the rich man can enjoy law as a doubtful luxury, when the poor who 
need it most can not have it, when only a golden key will unlock the 
door to the court room, the seeds of revolution will be sown, the fire- 
brand of revolution will be lighted and put into the hands of men, and 
they will almost be justified in the revolution which will follow. 


This quotation is from a man whose reputation is world-wide. 
He is known, by reputation, at least, by every Member of this 
body as one of the greatest writers of America. I suppose if | 


had used the same language I would have been criticized and 


















ounced by many men and many interests who will remain 

sjont under the statement of so great a man as Doctor Abbott. 
\lr. HARRELD. Mr. President—— 

ir. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

\ir. HARRELD. Has it not been the Senator’s experience 
T 


cel 


sat the position so graphically described. by Judge Olson and 
hy Doctor Abbott is brought about equally as well by a conges- 
tion of the dockets of the courts? 

‘ir. NORRIS. Yes; I will say to the Senator that the crowd- 
ine of the dockets, such as has been described here by Senators 
who have argued for this bill, will bring about injustice. I am 
not claiming that the condition to which I have referred is the 
only thing which produces injustice. 

\ir. HARRELD. In my State there has been more complaint 
of litigants not being able to have cases tried because of the 
congested condition of the dockets than there has been about 
the cost of litigation, though I have heard complaints for both 
reasons, 

Mr. NORRIS. The people in the Senator’s State, at least 
those of them with whom he is acquainted, perhaps, do not feel 
the need of economy so keenly, because they have more money. 
They have been digging oil wells and getting rich, and, therefore, 
they do not care for a few dollars. If wealthy corporations 
were the only litigants, if they paid all the expenses and there 
wos nothing for the Government to pay, I would not care much 
how many judges there were. 

Mr. HARRELD. On the contrary, the complaint comes 
mostly from the poor litigants that they can not get their cases 
tried because of the congested condition of the dockets. 

Mr. NORRIS. I said at the beginning that a delay very often 
meant a denial of justice, and that is the reason I am im- 
pressed with a gveat many of the arguments which have been 
nude for this bill; and yet, as I said in the beginning, after all, 
it does not reach the fundamental sore; it does not strike at 
the root of the evil. If we provide now for additional judges, 
and combinations of wealth continue to develop in the 
future as they have in the past and litigation imcreases as it 
has increased, it will only be a few years until we shall pro- 
vide for more judges. We will keep on adding to the pyramid, 
Mr. President, until by its own weight it will topple over, and 
there will be ruin and devastation in its wake. That is the 
reason I am afraid of it. I admit that there are many good 
arguments for the bill, and I am not really attempting to make 
an argument against it; I am not opposing it; it may be neces- 
siry as a temporary remedy. I want to call attention, however, 
to what to me is a very serious defect in our judicial system, 
and one which we ought to commence to remedy if we can. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has been referring to 
distances, and he is indisputably correct that there is an addi- 
tional expense incident to travel to the place where the Federal 
court sits, Which is usually, of course, at a very much greater 
distance from the home of the litigant than the place of the 
sitting of the local State court; but the Senator will remember 
that the Federal judicial system has been in existence now for 
130 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And that the expense of travel, 
at least the time consumed in travel, at the institution of the 
systen) was vastly greater than it is now, and that, relatively, 
the disproportion of which he speaks between the costs in the re- 
spective courts has existed ever since the system was estab- 
lished, 180 years ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are a great many costs now that did 
not really exist in the primitive days. The kinds of litigation 
now are very different from what they were then. There is 
hardly any comparison. For instance, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] yesterday called attention to the 
condition in his State, and said that the trial of a case there last 
year required five months. I asked him what kind of a case 
it was and he was unable to tell me yesterday, but to-day 
he told me that it was a case involving the validity of a patent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Federal court has 
always had jurisdiction of such cases, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir; but they did not take five months 
to try one such case. One hundred years ago that would have 
been an unheard-of thing, while now it is a common thing. I 
Wish to use that instance now, since it has been called to my 
attention, as the basis for a few remarks, if the Senator will 
allow me to proceed for a few moments 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me at 
that point, I want to remark that the reason for that is per- 
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fectly obvious. 
130 years ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course; the Senator has stated what I 
would have been glad to have stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that the trial of a case in- 
volving a patent which was taken out 100 years ago was com- 
paratively a simple matter, as compared with the trial of a 
case involving a patent which is taken out now, 

Mr. NORRIS. It was a very simple matter: but the cost is 
an important consideration new; so that a poor man has no 
business to attempt to get a patent. Does the Senator from 
Montana realize that if he were poor and invented a device, 
say, an electric light bulb, or something of that kind, which 
might involve putting out of business a device which was owned 
by a monopoly like the great Western Electric Co., or some of 
the other electric companies, though it might be more beneficial 
to man than almost anything else, he could not get anywhere 
with it, although the law protects him in his patent? Does he 
realize that he could not fight those companies and go through 
the courts? Where would he get the money to hire a lawyer 
who would spend five months in trying such a case? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I painfully realize 
President. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is absolutely no show for a poor in- 
ventor, although the books are full of statutes which in them- 
selves are just. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I could avail myself of some ex- 
perience in just exactly that line. A client of mine invented 
the band which is used as a brake now on all automobiles; at 
least he so claimed. He did not invent it with the purpose of 
having it apply to automobiles, but it was designed as a brake 
for wagons. The incident occurred a number of years ago. 
Instead of the ordinary band brake he invented a brake con- 
sisting of a band which was to go about the hub of the wheel 
of a wagon. He insists—and I have no doubt, correctly—that 
that invention has been stolen and used as the means of braking 
automobiles. It is a very valuable invention, but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it would cost him exactly as much to try a case involving 
that patent in a State court as it would in a Federal court. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The whole state of the art would 
be exposed by the great corporation which acquired the title 
if the case were tried in a State court, just exactly the same 
as if it were tried in a Federal court. 

I have had considerable experience in that regard, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We used to have very expensive trials in the State court 
in Montana, involving testimony given by experts touching 
apex rights, concerning which the Senator from Utah will be 
able to testify. Exactly the same expense was involved in the 
State courts so far as the development of the geological fea- 
tures and all that kind of thing was concerned as would have 
been involved in the Federal courts. So that, so far as patent 
cases are concerned, the additional expense arises by reason of 
the vast development of industry and the great complexity of 
the questions, it seems to me, rather than because the case is 
tried in a Federal court instead of a State court. I do 
not see how the same expense in a State court can be avoided 
except to some little extent in the matter of travel. So the 
Senator must go deeper; he must find, it seems to me, some 
other way to relieve litigants of the tremendous costs of which 
he complains. My client would be no better off if he could try 
his case in a State court rather than in a Federal court. He 
was unable to raise the money, and I was unable to raise it for 
him to carry on the litigation, and, as the Senator has sug- 
gested in other cases, he was obliged to abandon whatever 
claim he had, but he would have been obliged to abandon it 
if he had prosecuted the case in the State court. He could 
not raise the money to prosecute it in the State court, and, so 
far as that is concerned, the difference in expense would have 
been inconsequential. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, has the Senator concluded? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thought I should like to make 
that statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not finding fault with the Senator; I 
am obliged to him for his suggestion. However, I do not agree 
with him at all that a patent case can not be tried in a State 
court for less money than in a Federal court. The illustrations 
that I have given from my own experience and the other illus- 
trations all show that, perhaps with rare exceptions in a few 
places—and I do not believe they constitute an exception—it 
is always more expensive to litigate in a United States court 
than it is in a State court. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Industry is more complex now than 


that, Mr. 


Viill the Senator pardon me 


further? 
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Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would allow me to proceed 
for a while now, but I will yield to him if he wants to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was merely desirous of calling 
attention to the statement made by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey that it took 5 weeks or 10 weeks, or whatever the period 
was, to try in the Federal court in New Jersey the patent case 
nientioned by -him. I undertake to say it would have taken 
exactly as long a time and would have been just exactly as ex- 
pensive if the case had been tried in a State court. 

wir. NORRIS. I am going to take that case up after awhile 
when I get through with the general proposition, but I assert 
that it will cost more to take the same case through a United 
States court than it will through a State court. I do not be- 
lieve there is an exception to that rule. If there is, it will be 
in connection with some peculiar kind of case tried in a city 
where both State and Federal courts are held and where both 
litigants reside. In such a situation the expenses might be the 
same; but the very fact that we have State courts in every 
county, and there are only two or three places in a State where 
the Federal court sits, ought to demonstrate that it is many 
times more expensive to prosecute litigation in the one court 
than in the other. It costs more to serve the papers; it costs 
more to hire the lawyers; it costs more for travel; it costs 
more for witnesses; in fact, everything is more expensive. No 
sophistry can get around that conclusion, Mr. President, for the 
facts are standing out here in bold relief. It is no defense 
to say that in some city where a United States district court 
sits and where a State court sits, in the county seat, perhaps 
there may be no difference between the cost involved in prose- 
cuting suits in the State and Federal courts, respectively. I 
think there will be, for a litigant never fools with the United 
States court without paying more money than in the case of the 
State court. I never was able to do it, and I never saw any- 
body else who was able to do it. 

Let us take a patent case. The patent law on the face of it 
does justice to everybody, and the courts will do justice to you 
when you get to the right place; but what happens? If you 
invent a device and secure a patent that conflicts with some- 
thing owned by a rich man or a large corporation, and you are 
poor, I will tell you what happens. The rich corporation, abso- 
lutely in defiance of the law, pays no attention to your patent, 
let us Say, and eommences the manufacture of the article. 
What are you going to do about it? You commence an in- 
junction suit in the United States district court. That patent 
may be a difficult, intricate thing. It may be a patent on seme 
chemical process that standing by itself is of no account, but 
must be used with a dozen or perhaps a hundred other processes 
in erder to get the perfected article, but when so used it would 
revolutionize the thing thus obtained. Suppose, for illustra- 
tion, it is that kind of a patent. The big monopoly commences 
manufacture, as I said, in open defiance of law, and you hire a 
lawyer—if you can get one without paying a large amount of 
money, more than you have—to commence a suit for an injunc- 
tion against this concern. You commence it in the district court 
of the United States. It may be that they have manufac- 
tured the patented article in different parts of the United 
States. Very likely they have. Somebody will be appointed 
to take the evidence, and he will travel all over the United 
States taking it. He will be months taking it, perhaps years 
taking it. Eventually it will get back to the district court, 
and there your lawyers will argue whether it is sufficient or not. 
You have net been able to put up a bond to get a temporary 
restraining order, because you have not money enough to do it, 
and they keep right on manufacturing your patented article 
just the same all the time. When you get to trial you win the 
case, because you have a good case, you are honest, and they 
have no standing whatever. The judge decides in your favor. 

It may be that somewhere in the taking of the evidence an 
error has been committed. If so, it has been safely guarded 
and tucked away. They take it to the court of appeals, and 
you have to send your lawyer there, and he has to travel te do 
it. You have had to pay a whole lot of money se far. You 
have probably lost everything on earth you had by this time, 
and can not go any farther; and if you have, all the time, 
perhaps, you have had an offer from the other side that they 
will pay all the costs and pay your attorney’s fee if you will 
make an assignment of the patent to them. What are you 
going to do about it? Suppose you do not accept it. You have 
a little money ; you have forty or fifty thousand dollars, but you 
ought to have a million dollars before you go into that kind of 
a fight. You go on then to the court of appeals. Perhaps the 


case is reversed on some technicality; but suppose it is not, | 


but is affirmed. Two or three years have been lost. They are 





still making the patented article, paying no attention whatever; 
to you. You win the case again. 

They take the case to the Supreme Court of the United States 
Maybe they find au error somewhere. If they do, the matter 
goes back for retrial. You travel all over that road again, ang 
it takes two or three more weary years. What happens to yoy 
in the meantime? You probably die of old age before you get 
that far. But suppose you do not. Suppose yeu have had 
enough money to go that far and you win the case in the 
Supreme Court 10 years after the beginning. You have spent 
$50,000, and what do you get when you get the judgment of tie 
Supreme Court? You get an injunction restraining them from 
manufacturing this article further. You are entitled to dam. 
ages—maybe a million dollars, if it is an important patent: 
maybe $2,000,000, maybe several hundred thousand dollars, 
You proceed to get it. What do you do? 

You have to commence another suit away back in the district 
court again, and another commissioner is appointed, and he 
roams all over the United States, wherever that article has 
been manufactured or sold or dealt in, and gathers evidence: 
and after two or three years of traveling he gets the evicence 
together and the case comes before the district court, and there 
the report of the commissioner is made and the matter is argued 
again. 

Suppose you win that case, and they find there that you are 
entitled to $500,000. damages, and a judgment is rendered against 
them. What next? The same weary road—on up to the Su. 
preme Court, and before the matter is finally decided maybe 
you have had to go up there three or four times. If errors 
have ever been committed, the case goes back for a retrial; but 
eventually, Mr. President, while you may have started out early 
in life, you finally, like Jarndyce against Jarndyce, reach the 
Supreme Court for the last time, and you are old, deerepit, gray- 
haired, ready to die, and get a final adjudication of your judg- 
ment, The chances are ninety-nine to one that you never will 
get that far. You can not get that far unless you are wealthy 
The poor man will stop; the poor man will die somewhere on 
that road that he is traveling. 

In a very important hearing a year or two ago. before the 
Patent Committee some ef the greatest patent lawyers in the 
United States were present to testify, and one of the greatest 
was on the stand making an argument when I put this. question 
te him myself: 

Suppose a poor man does invent some important thing and gets it 
patented under the law, and, for the purpose of the argument, let us 
assume that there is not any question about the legality of the patent, 
and a great, rich corporation absolutely ignores it and defies it aad 
goes ahead; and suppose that poor man came to you. What advice 
would you give him? 

He was very honest, very frank, and told just what he would 
do, and he told the right thing; there is no question about it. 
He said: 

I would tell the man to sell out at the very best figure he could get. 
There is no hope for him. 

I am not claiming that this will give full relief in a case of 
that kind. We could change that by changing the patent law. 
I am not claiming that this would give relief, but it would 


-Aheapen the matter a great deal. This five months’ time in this 


court in New Jersey, I have no doubt, was not taken up by the 
judge, but it was taken up by the referees who were taking evi- 
dence, maybe traveling around in other States getting evidence. 
The case was perhaps pending that long; it perhaps needed aa 
attorney every day in court somewhere for five months, but not 
before the United States court. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt but that the most expensive 
place to litigate in the United States is in the United States 
courts. That can not be gainsaid; and justice is not any better 
there than it is in the State courts—not a particle. 

Mr. President, I have gone over the fact that we have a dupli- 
eate system. That is very expensive. That is not efficiency. 
We have the most inefficient system in the world. We could 
hardly make it werse unless we should make it triplicate 1- 
stead of duplicate. I do not knew how the system can be de- 
fended on fundamental principles. Nobody claims now that 
justice can not be obtained before a judge because he happebs 
to be a State judge. One of the fundamental principles whic! 
have come down in the common law is that a man charged with 
a crime must be tried by a jury of his peers; that no man ¢’l 
be hauled away from the place where the thing happened, or 's 
alleged to have happened, and be tried in a strange land. That 
has been sacred in the common law. We adhere to it yet. We 
claim it as one of the stand-bys of human liberty. Why does It 
not apply to a judge? Not so much, I will admit. Why shoul 
not the same thing in a degree, at least, apply to a judge? How 
can we be consistent, Mr. President, if we say you will have & 
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: -erdict of a jury of your peers in the locality On February 15 agents of the United States marshal, without legal 
submit to the — =e on oe committed, but you can warrant and in the mest outrageous manner, invaded the offices of 
where the crime 1s allege - ee : the joint strike committee and carried away books and documents, 
be tried by a judge who has come 5,000 miles to try you? That | many of which had nothing whatever to do with the conduct of the 


is what this bill allows. That is what our United States courts | strike, and are holding them while Buggs— 
allow. They can not help it. He was the receiv i , . 
The Federal judges are not familiar with local conditions as poe - ine - mu a of z ce og Pans oo a 
‘ Son claendll other representatives o e railroad are making photographic 
the State 7 ee i aon assmtaee hating ae be used by private interests in their fight against striking 
of hum y. P y, ly } . 5 
. for life as they do. Without charging, without even think- : a MRS aac ae oe 
nye any individual, when you take the ordinary men, the able ia oo ese — —— : think. bm yar 7 ant 3 
vy of a community, and give them positions for life at a large | 2S'e. ut this describes how they got a subpeena, got the men 
os hile I do not believe that all of them will be affected, in the office out of the way, and while they were gone got an- 
— I a a claiming that half of them will be affected, I do other subpena duces tecum to get the documents, so as to photo- 
Wane sd we all know and God knows that many of them will | 8™@ph them and copy them, something which had nothing to do 
ie Mected ; that the security of a life position and a life salary | With the litigation which was pending. They wanted to fortify 
= kes them forget too often the toiling masses who are strug- | themselves against a labor union and used the United States 
aoe te an existence. Thus we have another prejudice, either | CUrt officers as instrumentalities by which they could get a 


‘oht or Wrong y gainst the Federal courts, | "cord. i 
_ . wn > emtedade teen pee . When I read that, Mr. President, I remembered most vividly 
ali S i 5 ° 


One of the principal uses of the Federal judge is to have him | that ee = Federal Trade Commission was trying to investi- 
issue injunctions. Some time ago the Federal Trade Commis- =, e packers in Chicago, when they sent over to the packers 
sion, I understand, undertook to investigate the United States | Offices and tried to get their letters, they were met with an in- 
Steel Trust. They were promptly met with an injunction re- Junction of the United States court compelling them, before they 
straining them from considering it. They undertook, I under- | C°U!d get any letter or anything they had, to specify in the sub- 
stand—I am not familiar with the facts—to investigate the | Pena just — they wanted. They had to tell what it was 
anthracite coal business or, anyway, some coal business, and | they wanted, and they were restrained from going at large over 
were met with an injunction restraining them from going into | the office and looking through the files. : 
it on the ground that the operation of coal mines was not an So the injunction of the United States court, which holds the 
interstate business, and hence they had no jurisdiction. I am | &Te@t meat monopoly in Chicago blameless, restrained the com- 
informed that at the same time, in one of our States where | Mission from obtaining any evidence against the monopoly with- 
there is a good deal of coal mined, an action was commenced by | °Ut specifying just exactly what it wanted. So an injunction of 
4 similar commission, holding its authority from that State, | 220ther Federal court down in Alabama seems to favor a rail- 
and they were met by a Federal injunction restraining them | Tad company against a labor union. The same law that pro- 
from going on with that investigation on the ground that the | tects the packer in Chicago ought to protect the most humble 
coal business was interstate. So they catch us coming and | /@boring man in the union, 
suing. You can take your choice, you who are paying fabulous As I understand it, later on in this case down in Alabama the 
prices for coal and are perhaps doomed not long hence to pay | Judge, when there was brought to his notice what had been done 
increased prices. Some Federal judge somewhere will prob- | by the officials of the court, repudiated it, brought them into 
ably grant an injunction, whenever it is necessary, restraining | court, made them surrender everything they had taken, and de- 
a Federal commission, the Federal Trade Commission, for | 8troyed all the photographs and copies; so again it was no fault 
instance, from investigating and from publishing the facts. of the judge himself. 

Not long ago, I am informed, the United States Railroad Mr. President, when courts are operated hundreds of miles 
Labor Board, provided for in the Esch-Cummins law, had a hear- | away from the people who are affected by their action you can 
ing on a complaint of some kind of a dispute between the | not expect the same faith, the same confidence—no, nor the same 
Pennsylvania Railroad and its employees, and it was about to | justice—you would get from a court which operates in a com- 
decide the case against the Pennsylvania Railroad when they | munity where the people affected live. That is the reason I 
were promptly met with an injunction restraining them from | think we ought to abolish United States courts and give all their 
rendering a decision. jurisdiction to State courts. 

Mr. President, I do not believe such decrees, which I con- There is a provision in this bill which seems to me to be in- 
ceive to be unreasonable and destructive of good government, | jurious, and that is the roving provision? sending the judges 
could be obtained in State courts. Some judge who has been | around, bringing all senior judges here to Washington every 
influenced by a life tenure may, with perfect honesty, as he | year at the expense of the taxpayers. If we get justice at the 
views the situation, grant such an injunction, but no Federal | end of this circuitous business, if at the end of Jarndyce against 
judge ought to have a right to grant an injunction against an- | Jarndyce justice is dealt out, the people to whom justice ought 
other Federal authority from performing a duty laid down by | to be given are dead before it reaches them. 
law. I think there are some provisions in this bill which ought to 

[ read from a paper called “ Labor,” of date February 25, | be adopted, because there are some places where there ought 
1922 | to be more judges until we get the permanent remedy which I 


2, in which it is said, only reading part of the article: 
In the meantime the 24-hour injunction granted by Judge Landis on | think would give permanent relief. But there is a provision in 


December 9 is extended with each postponement and the labor board | the bill providing for the senior circuit judges coming to Wash- 
is restrained from handing down a decision originally intended to be | j,.¢ and, with the Chief Justice of the United States, going 
made public on December 12 finding the Pennsylvania Railroad guilty | ee yo ‘ial situati in the United States, r viewi oi. 
of disregarding decisions of the labor board and violating the trans- | Over the juc cial situation in the United States, ones es 
portation act, all ef which permits the carrier to contivue defiance of | talking about it, and I suppose agreeing on a plan for the next 
the law in a “ legal’? manner. | year. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope at least that the Sena- 


Mr. President, if the judges of the United States courts 
vor tor from Nebraska will consider what I believe to be the under- 


ild take less time in trying to issue injunctions restraining 


\ 


other public officials from performing their duty, they would! lying reason or motive for that provision. It is for the pur- 
lave more time to clear these congested dockets and try these | pose of expediting business in the Federal courts. 
tases which are pending in the United States courts. |} Mr. NORRIS. I know that. 

rhis same paper describes a condition which has occurred| Mr. STERLING. And it would be of relief to the people, the 
town in Alabama, taxpayers, and to the litigants. 

Mr, STERLING, What is the date of issue? Mr. NORRIS. I know that is the object and the purpose of 


Mr. NORRIS. It is the issue of February 25, 1922. I do| it, and the purpose of our whole United States judicial system 
lot know whether that injunction against the Federal Railroad | was a noble one, as laid down by our forefathers, but when we 
Labor Board is still kept alive or not. I never heard of the! come to put it in practical operation we find it does not work 
board rendering its decision. But the idea of Congress passing | out right. It is duplicating, at an enormous expense, the State 
a law providing for the establishment of a board to do certain systems. I am not saying this was put in with any ulterior 
things, and when they have hearings and decide the case the | motive; I 2m not charging that by any means. The theory is 
barty that finds out it is going to be beaten in the hearing | beautiful, but I do not believe it will work in practice. 
after the trial slipping over into court and getting an injune- When these judges come to Washington at the expense of the 
(ou restraining the board from handing down its decision. We | taxpayers, I was about to say, what will they do? They will 
“an not be surprised if there is prejudice amongst the common | meet with the Chief Justice. They will be dined every evening 
people against United States judges. | somewhere. They will be run to death with social activities. 
In the same paper from which I read before there appears | They will be killed with social favoritisms before they get down 
this article: to business. That is especially true in respect to the genial 
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Chief Justice we have, who dines out somewhere every night. 
I would like to pause right here to say, Mr. President, that I do 
not believe there is any man who can stick his legs under the 
tables of the idle rich every night and be fit the next day to 
sit in judgment upon those who toil. Honest though he may be, 
he can not get away from the atmosphere that will surround 
him, and ninety-nine times out of one hundred it will affect him 
and get him in the end. 

There will come a time, if this is continued, when dinners 
will not be as fashionable or as enticing, when there will be 
people here in the Capital City who will not be dining out in 
high social fashion every night, and when they do go to social 
and fr iendly dinners you will find women there who wear 
dresses that come clear up over their shoulders and extend 
downward below the knees. When that time comes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, even William Howard Taft would not accept an invita- 
tion to that kind of a dinner. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there can be any doubt but 
what in the practical workings the annual pilgrimages these 
judges will make to Washington will have an unfavorable effect 
upon them and upon the common idea of the common folks as 
to the courts. We have to bear that in mind all the way 
through. It is demonstrated now that justice is too expensive. 
It is demonstrated by the testimony on all sides that the poor 
man has to pay too much to get justice, and when we add any 
more to the expense and to the other influences outside of the 
duties which ordinarily devolve upon judges, we further weaken 
the system. No man will be injured, no interest will be hurt, by 
the abolishment of the United States courts and the conferring 
of their jurisdiction upon the State courts. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, without any preliminary re- 
marks upon the subject I want to place before the Senate the 
business transacted in the Federal courts of New Jersey and 
compare it with some of the other districts where the Senate 
has held, both in the Committee on the Judiciary and upon 
the floor ‘of the Senate, that additional judges are not required. 

In my opinion, there is absolutely no demand and no neces- 
sity for an additional judge in the district of the State of 
New Jersey. They have three judges there, one of the judge- 
ships created, I understand, not later than 1916. In addition 
to that, the judge of the United States circuit court lives in 
the State of New Jersey and has ample leisure to devote much 
of his time to district business. The third circuit is commposed 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, and there is no 
great amount of business in the circuit court. The statistics 
given in the Attorney General’s report show that in the third 
circuit the cases determined in the fiscal year 1920-21 were 
124 and that there were 98 cases remuining on the docket for 
three judges to dispose of. Delaware hus practically no busi- 
ness. The principal business is in the States of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Practically there are four judges already 
there who can be reached to transact whatever business there 
may be. 

We have seen by statements made on the floor which can not 
be controverted that bankruptcy eases and draft cases can not 
be considered in a statement of the business pending in the 
courts. That was recognized by the Attorney General in his 
annual report and it was recognized by all the gentlemen who 
appeared before the committee while considering the bill. Those 
eases should, therefore, be eliminated. 

Eliminating those cases, there were pending on the docket 
of the New Jersey Federal court on the 30th of June last 1,860 
cases. With three district judges to try them, that would mean 
620 cases each. If the circuit judge would give any of his time 
to the trial of cases, there would only be 465 cases each pend- 
ing at the close of the year. 

I wish to direct the attention of Senators to this fact, and 
every lawyer will recognize it at once. When we enumerate the 

cases pending on the docket of any court, it does not mean that 
they are all there ready for trial. Some of them may have been 
there for some time and are yet unprepared. Some of them 
may have just been filed that same day. Some of them may 
have been brought 30 days previously, and the return of the 
summons just made or even not yet made. Some of them may 
be just at issue, and in the usual course of procedure and prac- 
tice of the court can not be tried for six months or until the 
next term or the second subsequent term of the court. Every 
lawyer, I think, will agree with me that of the cases nominally 
upon the dockets there are at least 25 to 83 per cent of them 
not then ready for trial and not then really pending. Do I 
place it too high? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think so. 

Mr. SHIELDS. So a statement of pending cases does not 
give any clear idea of the congestion of the docket. While there 
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are mat dunia up deana,seatasstinaasanpatesiaimneiaiiined ieee oo cases pending in New Jersey, I should say that at leas; 
500 of them could be stricken off as not ready for trial and not 
really pending in the sense of producing a congestion. By 
grant that they are pending; if three judges work, there ara 
only 620 cases each, and they can all sit at the same time. Wit, 
the assistance of the circuit judge in that State there are only 
465 cases each. 

Another consideration is that many of the cases which hayp 
just been brought or the indictments just found perhaps wi) 
go off the docket without a trial and without consuming any 
substantial amount of the time of the court. The statistics of 
the Federal courts of all cases disposed of in the year show that 
more than half of them are dismissed, discontinued, go off oy 
demurrers sustained, or, in the case of criminal cases, about 
four-fifths of them go off on pleas of guilty, taking no time 
whatever of the court. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I would like to ask the Senator if it is not true 
also that the causes of a good many of these cases will be re. 
moved as we get further away from the war? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will answer that question upon the evi- 
dence of the three district judges who made the report to the 
Attorney General and the evidence of the Attorney General hin- 
self. The Attorney General himself said the peak of criminal 
eases growing out of prohibition and the war had been reachei 
and he thought there would be a decline. They all admitted 
that the alleged congestion in the courts is temporary to a 
large extent, although the Attorney General stated that on ac. 
count of inereased population—and it has not been very enor- 
mous in the country in the last 10 years—and the increase in 
business, and so on, there would be some inerease on the civil 
side of the decket; and I think he is correct about that. Gen- 
erally speaking, that is true. 

Let us come down now to what the three New Jersey judges 
did in the year 1920-21, as appears from the Attorney General's 
report. The civil cases they tried numbered 109. Deducting 
those dismissed, they tried only 109 civil eases. Of the crimina! 
eases, there were 478, after deducting the draft cases, and of 
those there were pleas of not guilty and dismissed on demurrer 
426, so they actually tried only 52 criminal cases in that State 
in that year. I have been referring only to United States 
eases. There were other civil cases to which the United States 
was not a party, of. which they tried 480, making a total of (1 
cases that were tried in that year by those three judges, with 
the assistance of a circuit judge, or, if we take the district 
judges only, there were 214 cases each. If we add the circuit 
judge, there were very many less cases tried per judge. 

I referred to the fact that the adjoining State is Delaware, 
which has a district judge with comparatively no business t) 
transact. There is an.oportunity for assistance from that 
source. The circuit judge of that circuit can assign the Del- 
ware judge to New Jersey under the present statute. He can 
be designated to go there and hold court, so there is that extra 
judge, which would make five judges available to try this con- 
paratively small number of cases on the New Jersey docket. 

As to the fact that these cases are not very much litigated, 
the Attorney General’s report shows that only 50 of thei were 
tried by juries. Everyone knows that outside of a certain char 
acter of equity cases it is the jury cases which consume tle 
time of a court. 

That statement is a little startling after the lurid statements 
from judges and lawyers which the Senator from New Jers?y 
read, but it will be noted that in these very glowing statements 
with reference to the congestion and business in that State they 
never gave any statisties; they never told of the number of 
eases pending or decided by the court. 

They dwelt at length upon the great prosperity, especially 1 in 
the manufacture of corporations in New Jersey, and sliewe 
ample ground for litigation, and a fertile field for litis ation; 
but when we look at the Attorney General’s report it will 
seen that that soil was not cultivated much and produced * 
very small crop of cases, and that the three judges there wet 
trying a very small number of cases, perhaps less than any 
other district judge east of the Mississippi River. The fact! 
if we take the figures and statistics reported by the Attorse! 
General, there is less excuse for an additional judge in \¢e¥ 
Jersey than in any other State that has been suggested here. 

I want to compare that just a little with my own State, wher 
the committee denied an additional judge. There are two d* 
tricts over which Judge Edward P. Sanford presides, and, as | 











have had eecasion to remark on more than one day when dis- 
“ine this measure, he is a conyparatively young man, in the 
wor of life, able and industrious, a good lawyer, and a 
nudge. No one questions that he devotes all the time that 
he should to holding court in the two districts. In these two 
districts combined in the year 1920-21 he tried 561 cases. 
\t the end of the year, when this estimate was made, the cases 
pending similar to those on the New Jersey docket were 921 
I number. $ 

| Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to ask him to what 
district he refers now? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am referring to the middle and eastern 
districts of Tennessee. I am putting them together, because 
that is the work one judge is doing in Tennessee. 

We saw that there were 50 jury cases tried in the State of 
New Jersey by all three of those judges, with the assistance of 
the circuit judge. Judge Sanford tried 177 jury cases during 
that same year. So we can see what he was able to do. He is 
. good judge, but he has no preeminence over others. I believe 
if others were just as industrious as he, they could try the same 
number of cases. Generally the men who have been appointed 
to these positions are men of ability and able to do the work. 

I will just refer briefly to Florida. There they had only one 
judge. There were tried in that year, 1920-21, by the judge 
of the southern district of Florida 539 cases, and 97 of them 
were jury cases. 

There were pending on his docket nominally 1,254 cases at 
the same time 1,800 cases were pending on the docket of the 
three judges in New Jersey, aided by a circuit judge. The 
Judiciary Committee and the Senate have said that there was 
no necessity in Florida for an additional judge; and yet in 
Florida one judge is doing practically as much as three judges 
in New Jersey, although they are assisted by a circuit judge, 
with Delaware available to help them out. The case of New 
Jersey is absolutely without merit. 

In the mountains of eastern Tennessee there used to be cur- 
rent among the lawyers an expression, referring to a case that 
had no merit, that it was an absolutely “ sleeveless case.” I do 
not know how generally that expression is used, but in my opin- 


good J 


ion it applies to the character of case presented by the Senator 
from New Jersey. It does not appear that the Senator from 
New Jersey ever offered his amendment until after the bill was 


reported. No special bill was ever introduced to provide an 
additional judge, as there was in the case of Tennessee and in 
the case of Florida. 

If the facts are as I have stated, the conclusion is inevitable 
that there is no necessity of onerating the people of the country 
with an additional judge for New Jersey. I do not care to 
dwell upon that subject further. 





Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from California? 

ir. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is it not conceded on all hands that 


while the number of cases pending untried may be significant, 
itis by no means conclusive of the work done or the work neces- 
sary to be done? May we not admit, does not the learned Sen- 
ator from Tennessee admit, that the number of cases remaining 
on the docket at the end of a given year, while informing and 
more or less significant, is not indicative or conclusive of the 


labor pe rformed? Do we not know from experience that an 
energetic, Capable, learned, conscientious judge may take a week 
or a month to try a given case, and thereafter dispose of a 
dozen sinall cases in a day? With great and unfeigned respect 


for the Senator from Tennessee, to repeat, I ask him, are we to 
attach the greatest importance to the mere number of cases 
disposed of? Should we not know the nature of the cases and 


inquire as to the character of the judges who perform their 
duties in the several districts throughout the country? 
Mr. SHIELDS. I will answer the Senator’s questions, and I 


1 
\ 
li 


unswer the last question first. 
au of the judges are honest; 


they are 


I have been presuming that 
that they are all capable; and that 
all discharging their duties. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia says that we must inquire into the character of the 
judges. If my statement be not correct, if the judges are not 
discharging their duties, the remedy for any particular district 
IS not a new judge but the removal of the judge who is not 
doing his duty but is holding a public office as a sinec ure, draw- 
ins Money from the Public Treasury without consideration. 

Now, as to the number of cases tried during a given year in 
one district and the number pending on the doc ket at any par- 
ticular period being indicative of the business of the district, 
I say it is indicative. It is very strong evidence as to what 
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work the judge has to do and has done. 
conclusive or not, I say it is not; there are other facts that may 
be considered; but the best evidence we have as to congestion 
is that which has been furnished us by the Attorney General 
and by the commission selected by him to examine inte all these 
matters, by his two assistants who appeared befere us, and by 
the Chief Justice, who came before the committee to testify. 

Of course, the Chief Justice did net undertake te give statis- 
ties, but only made a general statement. That is all he did and 
it is all he can ever do. No one man in the United States 
sitting here in Washington, presiding over the greatest court 
in the world, the duties of which ought to consume his entire 
time, can through the senior circuit judges, after consulting 
with them in a week’s conference in the manner described by 
the Senator from Nebraska, possibly learn what is to be done 
in the various districts. In human nature thac would be im- 
possible, 

The Senator from California, I believe, lives in the northern 
district of California. I do not know whether or not he prac- 
ticed in the southern district of California; but I doubt whether 
he has very aceurate information of what is going on in the 
southern district of his State. I am not now practicing law in 
Tennessee, but when I was practicing law and living in the 
eastern district of Tennessee I had very little idea of the busi- 
ness on the docket of the court in the western district of Ten- 
nessee, 500 miles away from me. So the evidence which has 
been furnished us is the best evidence we have in reference to 
the manner in which business is handled in the various courts. 


As to whether it 


is 


Every lawyer knows that in States similarly situated the 
litigation is along similar lines. Men and women are much 


alike everywhere, 
inclinations, 


socially, economically, and in their litigious 
although I know some people are more litigious 
than others. In the section of Tennessee in which I live, the 
mountain section, the people are more litigious and the court 
has a bigger docket than in the other section, though it is the 
smallest, I believe, in area. The east Tennesseeans like a fight. 
There were more of them in the Army than from any similar 
area in the United States. They love a lawsuit better than do 
any people in the world. They begin a lawsuit in the lower 
courts and never end until the last court has a say about it. 

To refer to the case of Florida, the district court there has as 
many admiralty cases as has the district court in New 
The statistics so show. Florida is developing 
many big lawsuits come before the courts there. 
big ejectment suits come before the courts, involving coal lands 
and iron lands, embracing all the way from 1,000 to 100,000 
acres, sometimes valued at millions of dollars. 

Under our land system in Tennessee titles are purely arti- 
ficial, the State having been formed from territory ceded by 
North Carolina;. and I defy any man from another State, who 
has not been raised in Tennessee, to go down there and under- 
stand the land system in a year or to conduct an ejectment suit. 

A suit of that character is more difficult than a corporation 


Jersey. 
rapidly, and 
In Tennessee 


suit or an admiralty suit or any other kind of suit, and it 
requires much time. 

Now, 1 want to ask the Senator from California does he be- 
lieve that a judge who only tries 170 cases a year on the 
average is doing all he can do? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I can not answer that without knowing 
the nature of the cases being tried. There are many cases 
civil and criminal, admiralty causes, causes involving patent 


rights, causes involving interstate commerce laws—which might 
take up the time of the most industrious and learned judge for 
weeks. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly those cases are about the same all 
over the United States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE,. That may or may not be so. But an- 
swering the Senator’s question, I would not arbitrarily say, in 
considering whether a judge was good or bad, that the num- 
ber of cases tried by him was conclusive, even though he tried 
but 107 cases or 117. 

While I am on my feet, without wishing to break in on the 
Senator unduly, 1 would rely wpon the matured judgment, de- 
liberately delivered, of the Senator from Tennessee as to the 


eyes necessity of an additional judge for the middle district 

Tennessee, and I hope it will not be regarded offensive 
if I remind the Senator that hitherto he has thought that there 
was need of an additional judge for the middle district of Ten- 


as 


nessee. I do not mention that to embarrass the Senator, for 
I would net embarrass him. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is nothing the Senator could say on 
that subject that would embarrass me, either the ceurts 
or the ceuntry or the people of eastern Tennessee, 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly not. I have relatives in 
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eastern Tennessee who bear my name, and they are fairly good | 


people. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I can shorten the controversy. 
ibsolutely, of my personal knowledge, do not know anything 
1 the world about it. I have been in the Senate for nine years; 
I have never been in those courts, except casually. I venture to 
say that every other Senator here is in the same situation prac- 
tically, although the Senator from California has not been away 
from the courts of his State so long. However, the best evi- 
dence before the committee, in fact, as I remember, the only 
evidence, that additional judges ought to be provided for Cali- 
fornia is found in the facts I have been stating as to the num- 


I 
il 


ber of cases the judges tried and the number of cases pending 
on their dockets. Those facts, as in the case of every other dis- 
trict, are before us. There is no special evidence of any conse- 
quence exeept the lurid statement of some fellow—I will not 
use rhe word “fellow” and I do not want to make the state- 


teut too strong, but while there is a vacancy there is always 
filling it, and as to some judges who are not trying 
iituy causes it looks to me as if they want some relief. 

I do not attack the integrity of the judges. I never did that 
in my life; I never did it prior to the time when I was on the 

h:; I never did it on account of politics. My State is pe- 
iar. LT have practiced in that State before circuit judges and 

riminal judges and chancellors who were all Republicans. I 
have tried political suits in which I represented Democrats 
against lawyers representing Republicans, but I never suspected 
he integrity of one of those judges or that he was biased on 
f politics or corrupt on any other account. The ticket 
for the supreme court and for the intermediate appeals court 
ill over the State. The State is and ought to be Demo- 
cratic. and while it slipped a cog at the last election it will 
never be done again, in my judgment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I do not want to sit silent and admit 
that the Senator is a prophet. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There are Democratic judges in that State 
also, and I have never suspected one of them, and no Republican 
lawyer in Tennessee does. I have the utmost confidence in the 
integrity and purity of the judiciary, and my contest in this 
case and my efforts here have been to sustain the judicial integ- 
and purity. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to ask whether any 
other Senator is ready at this time to speak upon this bill or 
upon.any amendment connected with it? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
vield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I was going to suggest that from the ob- 
servation made by the Senator from Iowa it was apparent that 
we might be recessing or adjourning. It seems to me that we 
ought to proceed, because we must vote at 4 o’clock to-morrow, 

Mr. CUMMINS. At 4 o’clock to-morrow. 


fron of 


recount 


PUDOS 





Mr. ASHURST. I think we ought to go right along with 
the bill for another hour 
Mr. CUMMINS. My judgment is that before we could get 


i quorum the time would have come to adjourn, and I had it 
in my mind to move a recess, after an executive session, until 
11 o'clock to-morrow. The Senator from Arizona knows how 
difficult it is to get a quorum at this hour in the afternoon. 
Mr. ASHURST. Oh, I have no idea of making a point of 
{ probably shall do that which will drive out a 
I want to make a short speech, lasting three or four 


he quorum, 
quorum ; 
minutes, 
Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator wants to speak upon the bill, 
ourse [ shall not make any motion. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President. may I ask 
the Senator from Lowa or the Senator from Tennessee a ques- 
tion? I desire to know if the Judiciary Committee gave any 
attention to the suggestion of increasing the number of United 
commissioners rather than increasing the number of 
The judge of the district court of Boston, in address- 
ing the bar association « short time ago, thought the congestion 
in the courts could be relieved very 
number of commissioners and increasing their jurisdiction, 
rather than by inereasing the number of judges. Has 
Judiciary Committee considered that aspect of the question? 
Mr. SHIELDS. That was discussed in the committee; but 
while the committee really came to no definite 
Way 
ion 


be vested 


of 


srates 


judges ? 


of a vote upon the subject, I think the majority of the opin- 

was that under the Constitution commissioners could not 

with sufficient power. There was a difference in the 

cotmmittee upon the subject; but, as I say, I think the majority 

were of the opinion that such a remedy was not available. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 


much by increasing the | 


the | 


onclusivn in the | 


{ 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have the 
opinion of the Senator from Montana, also. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the opinion expressed py 
the Senator from Tennessee was universally entertained in the 
committee, that the judicial power could not be vested in coy. 
missions; that is to say, they could not be empowered to act the 
part of judges. It was suggested, however, that a very great 
relief could be accorded in substantially the same way—that js 
to say, by appointing what might be spoken of as auxiliary or 
deputy judges, given the power to try these comparatively trivia) 
cases which come before the Federal courts and are generally 
referred to as police court business. For myself, I think jt 
exceedingly unfortunate that these Federal judges, judges of tho 
district courts, should be required to spend their time trying 
cases that in the ordinary jurisprudence would go for adjudica. 
tion before some inferior tribunal, acting generally in « sum. 
mary way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator's statement is in 
line with the opinion of the justice to whom I have referred. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. Such judges, however, would 
be United States judges. They would be appointed, as a matter 
of course, for life, just the same as the existing district judges 
I should see no particular objection to that, however, because 
really the clerks of the district courts are practically appointed 
for life, because a judge having once appointed his clerk, he 
continues in office so long as the judge does, as a rule, and the 
judge remaining for life, the clerk remains for life. So I do not 
see that there would be any particular objection on the ground 
that these inferior judges would have a life tenure, just the 
same as the judges of greater dignity; but the Chief Justice 
seems to regard the suggestion with very little favor, and I an 
inclined to think that perhaps his opinion was somewhat in{lu- 
ential with the committee. I spoke as apparently does the Sen- 
ator frem New Jersey about the matter because I received a 
letter from a very distinguished judge out West who expressed 
exactly the same view, that the situation would be greatly re- 
lieved if some system could be devised by the granting of juris- 
diction to commissioners, as he expressed it, or to some other 
judges, judges of inferior grade, who would handle this police 
court business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the increase in busi- 
ness been largely of a trivial character, similar to police-court 
business ? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the hearings before the 
committee rather tended to dissipate the public opinion that the 
congestion complained of is very largely due to the Volstead 
Act and other prohibition legislation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That seems to be the popu 
lar opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly it has contributed 
very much to the aggregate of the business of these courts; 
but in the deliberations of the committee and in the assignment 
of judges as they are assigned by this bill practically no atten 


tion whatever Ww as paid to the prohibition cases, The judgment 


| of the committee, I think, in every instance, either in reject: 


ing or in granting an additional judge, was based upon the busi: 
ness outside of the prohibition cases. I think the Senator in 
charge of the bill will confirm that view; but, notwithstaniiig 
that, there is a vast amount of business of that character which 
could as well be disposed of by judges of the caliber of tle 
ordinary municipal judge, and, in my opinion, with substantial 
justice at, I think, a very much reduced cost to the Govern 
ment of the United States, thus enabling the district judge t 
give his attention to more important matters. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator from 
Montana if he has expressed an opinion about the provision of 
this bill that provides for the transfer of judges from jurisdic 
tion to jurisdiction? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I intend to say something about 
that when I discuss the bill, as I propose to do briefly to-morrow 
morning. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I move that the Senate proceed to tlie con 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes speul 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


} 
to tne 


RECESS. 
Mr, CUMMINS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 
The motion was agreed to, and (at 4 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. 12.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday. Apri 
922, at 11 o'clock a, m. 


may 








NOMINATIONS, 


tive day of April 5), 1922. 
MEMBERS OF THE RAILROAD LABOR BOARD. 


following-named persons for reappointment as members 


the Railroad Labor Board, for terms of five years: 
LABOR GROUP. 
Wharton, of Missouri. : 
MANAGEMENT GROUP. 
H. Elliot, of Texas, 
PUBLIC 
Wallace W. Hanger, of the District of Columbia. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
orge Springmeyer, of Nevada, to be United States attorney, 
triet of Nevada, vice William Woodburn, jr., resigned. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


A, U. 


GROUP. 


\lbert C. Sittel, of California, to be United States marshal, | 
thern district of California, vice Charles T. Walton, whose 
This nomination is made for the purpose of 
ecting the name of the nominee, who was nominated Mareb | 


has expired. 


and confirmed March 29, 1922, as Albert L. Sittel. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
To be colonel. 
Col. James Justice, Infantry, from April 1, 1922. 
To be lieutenant colonel. 
. Royden Eugene Beebe, Infantry, from April 1, 1922. 
To be major. 


Robert Sherman Barr, 
1922 


Capt Ordnance Department, from 


POSTMASTERS, 


ALABAMA, 
frank M. Johnson to be postmaster at Haleyville, Ala., in 
ace ot Kk, P. Lakeman. Incumbent’s commission expired March | 
CALIFORNIA, 
onald A, Parker to be postmaster at Etna Mills, Calif., in | 
e of R. A. Crandall, deceased. 
rry A, Bradford to be postmaster at Hayward, Calif., in 
ce of C. J, Hammond, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired | 


COT.ORADO. 


\T 


(). Miller. Ineumbent’s commission expired May 10, 1920. 

Julian Dyer to be postmaster at Crested Butte, Colo., in 

of A. C. Miller, removed, 

Sunuel H. Carlson to be postmaster at Julesburg, 
of Finley Dye, 


GEORGIA. 
ivonia L. Mathis 
e becane presidential July 1, 1921. 

ILLINOIS, 


ouis E. Ude to be postmaster at Carmi, I11., in place of L. H. 


resigned, 


ed More to be postmaster at Charleston, IIL, in place of 


Johnston, removed. 


larker Miley to be postmaster at Harrisburg, IIL, in place of 


Davis, resigned. 
INDIANA. 


ian R. Stuek to be postmaster at Orland, Ind. Office | 
e presidential January 1, 1921, 

IOWA, 
t E. Olson to be postmaster at Soldier, Iowa. 


’ presidential April 1, 1921. 
ssa A. Chandler to be postmaster at Lawler, Iowa, in 
of D. P. O’Connor. 
y 24, 1922 
loin A, Ruesink to be postmaster at Lime Springs, Iowa, in 
ce of D. E. Horton. 
24, 1922. 


1 


I. Dargan, 


KENTUCKY. 


Luther P, Maxey to be postmaster at Adairville, Ky., in place 


O. D. Procter. Inecumbent’s commission expired February 
1» hUeeden 
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cutive nominations received by the Senate April 6 (legista- 


ry H. Cowie to be postmaster at Boulder, Colo., in place 


Colo., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 


to be postmaster at Bullochville, Ga. 


Office | 
Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 


£. Dunton to be postmaster at Riceville, Iowa, in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
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MARYLAND. 

Alonzo M. Moore to be postmaster at Cambridge, Md., in 
place of G. W. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 18, 1920. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

D. Anthony Sheehan to be postmaster at Weston, Mass., in 
place of D. A, Sheehan, resigned. 

" - MICHIGAN, 

Lewis E. Kephart to be postmaster at Berrien Springs, Mich., 
in place of J. C. Hoopingarner. Incumbeut’s commission expired 
July 21, 1921. 

Herbert E. McElheny to be postmaster at Gobles (late Goble- 
ville), Mich., in place of R. E. Vickers, deceased. 

MINNESOTA, 

Ingebright A. Hanson to be postmaster at Frost, Minn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1921. 

Robert L. Bresnan to be postmaster at Madison Lake, Minn, 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 

MISSISSIPPI, 

Charles C, Swetman to be postmaster at Perkinston, Miss. 

Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 
MISSOURI. 


Office be- 





W. Arthur Smith to be postmaster at Purdin, Mo. 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Lorenzo T, McKinney to be postmaster at Marceline, Mo., in 
| place of J. S. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

NEBRASKA, 


Joseph S. Jackson to be postmaster at Inman, Nebr. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1921. 

Minnie Johansen to be postmaster at Loup City, Nebr., 
place of C. F. Beushausen. 
February 4, 1922. 

Fred Woiter to be postmaster at Ohiowa, Nebr., in place of 
Fred Wolter. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 


1922. 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


NEW MEXICO. 


Iftie C. Thatcher to be postmaster at Chama, N. Mex. 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 
NEW YORK. 
William E. 
in place of Ira Baker. 
ary 14, 1922. 
| Leslie R. Bell to be postmaster at Manlius, N. Y., 


Cartwright to be postmaster at Arnagansett, N. Y., 
Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 


in place of 


J. J. Costello. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Viola Tomlinson to be postmaster at Oriska, N. Dak. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 
Anna M. Potter to be postmaster at Granville, N. Dak., in 


place of M. A. Leavy, resigned. 


OHIO. 
John Q. Sanders to be postmaster at Waynesfield, Ohio. Of- 
fice became presidential October 1, 1921. 

John P. Grassbaugh to be postmaster at Bigprairie, Ohio, in 
place of J. P. Grassbaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1922. 

Jasper A. Barrell to be postmaster at Malta, Ohio, in place 
of F. C. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1922. 

Joseph Ii. McKinney to be postmaster at New Concord, Ohio, 
in place of H. E. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1922. 


| 


Paul E. Muckley to be postmaster at Waynesburg, Ohio, in 
| place of M. M. Mowls, resigned. 
' 
OREGON, 
William S. Bowers to be pestmaster at Baker, Oreg., in place 


of G. H. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired April 19, 1921, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


William E. Vance to be postmaster at Unity Station, Pa. Of- 
fice became presidential April 1, 1921. 
Mame Kk. Hughes to be postmaster at Ward, Pa. Office be- 


| came presidential July 1, 1921. 

Charles W. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Mercersburg, Pa 
| in place of H. B. Krebs. 
| ruary 4, 1922. 


Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Caleb F. Pendleton to be postmaster at Cheraw, S. C., in place 
of L. J. Huntley. Incumbent’s commission expired August 10, 
1971. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Alfred R. Dendy to be postmaster at White River, S. Dak., 
in place of A. R. Dendy. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1922. ' 

TEXAS, 

Robert L. Witty to be postmaster at Bomarton, Tex. 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Jacob Bennett to be postmaster at Bremond, Tex., in place 
of L. V. Holbert, resigned. 


Office 


VIRGINIA. 
Charles R. Coakley to be postmaster at Arrington, Va. 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 
Philip B. Nourse to be postmaster at East Falls Church, Va. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 


Office 


James F. Walker to be postmaster at Fort Defiance, Va. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Winer Owens to be postmaster at Haymarket, Va. Office be- 
cate presidential January 1, 1921. 

Hfomo D. Gleason to be postmaster at Lovingston, Va. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Ann KE. Copps to be postmaster at Schuyler, Va. 
presidential April 1, 1921. 

Bernard W. McGinnis to be postmaster at Shipman, Va. 
Oflice became presidential July 1, 1921. 


Office became 


iva C. Hudson to be postmaster at Tye River, Va. Office 
hecame presidential April 1, 1921. 
Benjamin A. Dratt to be postmaster at Woodford, Va. Office 


became presidential April 1, 1921. 
WISCONSIN. 

Simon Skroch to be postmaster at Independence, Wis., in 
place of Simon Skroch. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

WYOMING, 

Krank J. Estes to be postmaster at Salt Creek, Wyo. 

became presidential January 1, 1920. 


Office 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuorspay, April 6, 1922. 


‘The House met at 
the Speaker. 

The chaplain, Rey. 
the following prayer: 


Holy Spirit, Thou dost bless us with the countless mercies of 
life, and we thank Thee for the promise that the rest of the 
way need not be made alone. We offer Thee the unspoken 
praise of our hearts. We seek that calmness of soul that ac- 
cepts problems and hardships which stir our best energies. 
Abide with us, dear Lord, that they may unfold into the fruits 
of righteousness, wisdom, and happiness. Refine our faculties, 
increase their capacity, and give them unity and direction. We 
would have our principles alive with splendid zeal. Under the 
ministry of Thy Spirit may they reaffirm themselves in unself- 
ish and unwearied service for our Republic. Through Christ 


12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 


James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


our Savior. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yesterday afternoon the 


gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] rose to a question of privi- 
lege, but it was held by the Chair not to be a question of privi- 
lege on the ground that the matter did not present a question 
of privilege, and the gentleman from Texas asked unanimous 
consent that he might proceed briefly, stating that it was a 
matter affecting the entire House. Objection was made, but I 
have reason to think that that objection would not be pressed, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Texas 
may proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] 
may proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, is this a matter that he spoke on 
yesterday? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes at the conclusion of my col- 
league’s address. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] 
asks unanimous consent at the conclusion of the address of his 
colleague to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, during my entire career jn 
Congress I have never yet said on the outside behind their backs 
anything about the House or any of my colleagues which I had 
not theretofore already said on this floor face to face in your 
presence, 

On January 12, 1922, from this floor I made a speech against 
some of the perquisites of Congressmen. I made it in your 
presence face to face. A few days previous I had fought against 
the Ireland resolution passed by this House paying all losses 
of our restaurants in the Capitol and House Office Building out 
of the Treasury. As usual, I was ridiculed by a Member. The 
lady from Oklahoma chaimed that I favored using one roller 
towel a week for a family. My speech from this floor on Janu- 
ary 12, 1922, showed just what is furnished to Congressmen and 
the perquisites we enjoy. In my speech at Austin, Tex., I made 
just such statements as I had made on this floor. 

Yet in attempting to quote me in last Sunday’s issue the New 
York World garbled facts with fiction. 

I did not say that Congressmen are shaved free. I said that 
our barbers have their barber shops, furniture, fixtures, lights, 
heat, water (hot and cold), towels, and such things furnished to 
them free, paid for by the Government, and in addition were 
paid salaries of $70 per month out of the Treasury. and that we 
paid them 25 cents for haircuts, when double and treble this fee 
is charged in commercial shops. I said the body rubbers in 
our bathrooms were paid $95 and $78 per month, respectively, 
out of the Treasury, and that it should stop. 

I said that in our splendid offices we are supplied with a secre 
tary and clerk, at an expense of $3,200 per annum, with $480 
bonus added ; that we are supplied with the finest furniture and 
carpets, two typewriting machines, comb and brush, clothes 
brush, soap, hot and cold water, electric fans, and clean linen 
towels every day. I did not say that the rug on my office floor 
cost $500. I said that the carpets and rugs in some of the large 
suites of committee chairmen cost $500. And if you will look 
on page 363 of our Clerk’s last report you will see that the rugs 
and carpets for the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
rooms cost the Government $1,124.80, And on page 368 you will 
see that for the carpet on this floor our Government paid $10,078. 
And on page 366 you will see that for each Wilton rug thut 
goes into our ordinary offices the Government last paid $191.75 
each. In stores they would cost citizens much more. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. 

I did not say that the Government supplies each Congress- 
man with a whisky flask, a poker set, pocketknives, and so forth. 
What I said was that in the Sixty-fifth Congress each Member 
had credited to his account in the stationery room $375, and in 
the Sixty-sixth Congress each Member had credited to him $375. 
and in the present Congress each Member has had credited tv 
him already, since April 1 last year, $250, and will have another 
$125 credited to him there on December 1, ostensibly to buy sta- 
tionery, and that we are permitted to draw this out in cash, if 
we want to, or we are permitted to buy anything kept in the 
House stationery room and have it charged against our station- 
ery accounts. I said that these employees in the House station- 
ery room are paid out of the Treasury to wait on us. I said 
that there is kept there for sale, and I exhibited on this floor 
the articles I procured for the purpose from said stationery 
room—whisky flasks covered with ostrich skin leather; ladies’ 
fine bags covered with ostrich skin leather, worth wholesale 
$22.40; fine leather-covered poker sets, playing cards by thie 
dozen ; ladies fine manicure sets, all pearl covered, worth whole 
sale, $26—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. 

Sets of carving knives, forks, and steels, copper chafing dislies, 
worth wholesale $15; pearl-handled pocketknives, worth whole 
sale $8; and large hunting knives. I showed that any Member 
could buy these things, if he desired, and have them charge! 
against his $875 credit for each Congress of three sessions, Ar 
I said then, and I say now, that it should be stopped. 

I did not say that each Member receives $2,100 mileuce 
What I did say was that in the Sixty-fifth and the Sixty-sixt! 
Congresses, the mileage paid to the Texas Members would 
average $2,100 for each of these Congresses, and that it would 
average $2,100 for this Congress to each Texas Member. As 2 





Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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matter of fact, it averages $2,191.44 to Texas Members. Where 
shore are three sessions to a Congress, as in the Sixty-fifth, the 
sixty-sixth, and the present Sixty-seventh Congress, each one 
‘¢ ve Texas Members gets three mileage checks per Congress, 
snd each of these checks average $730.48. To show exactly 
‘hat each of these three mileage checks amounts to, I quote 
from the Sergeant at Arms’ books the following : 
{mount of each mileage check issued to Tewxas Members. 





Ilatton W. Sumners__.------------.--- bec ennenansnawen $707. = 
Marvin JoneS.---------------------------------------- 736. . 
Clay BriggS8------------------------------------------ 2 702. 80 
Sam Rayburn.---------------- 3-2 en nn nnn 673. = 
Harry Wurzbach -------------------------------------- oe $s 
Tohn N. Garner...-..-- ee Ieee antes hte hp tinny nama meas 51. 
1 ueene Black ~-------------------------------<--------=- 514. 00 
Daniel LE, Garrett ------------------------------------- 602. 40 
C. B. Hudspeth_-----..-----.------------------------- 934, 00 
J. J. Mansfield__--------~----------------------------- 840. 00 
John (. Box.----- ------------------------------------- 646. 40 
Tom Connally.---------------------------------------- 740. 80 
Rufus Wardy-.--------------------------------------- . 729. 20 
Thomas L. Blanton_-------------------------------- a aieses 717. 20 
Morgan G, Sanders_..--------------------------------- 700. 00 
James P. Buchanan------------------------------------ 840. 00 
Lucian Parrish----.----------------------------.=------ 733. 4s 
Fritz Lanham--.-.----------------------------------.-- 697. 20 
Total...«cacencamennenacameeeewong inom aes 13, 148. 68 


rhe above total divided by 18 shows that the mileage paid 
Texas Members averages $730.48 for each of the three sessions 
of Congress, or an average of $2,191.44 per Texas Member per 
each Congress. 

of course Members living in different parts received different 
amounts. The majority leader, the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MonDELL] receives $766 per session, or $2,298 per Congress, 
while the gentleman from Florida |Mr. Sars] receives $386 
per session, or $1,158 per Congress, and the distinguished 
eentleman from California [Mr. Raker] receives $1,453.20 per 
session, or $4,359.60 mileage per Congress. And I called atten- 


tion to the fact that there are over 60 bachelors i. Congress, 
and that we all get mileage whether we ride trains or not, and 
that this overpayment of unnecessary mileage should be stopped. 


| culled attention to the fact that after I knocked out on a 
point of order and kept us from getting last year our usual cedar 
chest, pine chest, and oak chest, when a few weeks ago I again 
had « point of order sustained against same a majority of 
you supported an appeal from the decision of the Chair and 
put these items back into the bill. And none of you can defend 
successfully our receiving cedar chests paid for out of the 
Treasury. 

\ir. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. 
more, Then IT will yield. 

Though you may not believe it, I am working for the best 
interests of every Member in Congress. We can not defend 
these little, measly items of petty graft. I have seen some of 
the biggest, most important men in this House defeated at the 
polls and left at home. And unless we put an end to all this 
foolishness, sooner or later each one of us will be left at home, 
for our people are going to hold us individually responsible 
lor same, 

In my speech at Austin, Tex., I told my big audience there, 
and also at Houston, and also at Denison, that the great ma- 
jority of you are just as much against all of these little items 
of graft as IT am, but you have learned that if you ever oppose 
any of such items you are immediately called a hypocrite and 
a deinagogue, and you take the path of least resistance and say 
nothing. Why, a distinguished Member told me yesterday that 
if | kept up my fight my colleagues would all dislike me. If 
that is true, I am ready to accept their dislike. If I can not 
criticize the things I find here that I think should be stopped 
in the interest of the people without my colleagues disliking 
ine, then I must accept your dislike. For I came here to serve 
not you, My colleagues, but my 314,000 confiding constituents in 
Texas. My first concern is their interest. And if representing 
their interest loses me the friendship of every colleague here I 
am ready to lose it. But you are not that kind of men. And I 
Want your friendship. But I want it only if you are willing to 
Pe a ae ee my fights for what I believe is right. 
[A pplause, 

Now I yield. 

Mv. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
these matters as “ graft.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I was only saying what the distinguished 
sentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] said they were. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Among other things, the gen- 
tan refers to the stationery account. Of course, I suppose 
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Speaker, will the gentle- 


I have just a few matters 


The gentleman has referred to 


tle 
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the public generally understands that there is under the law 
allotted to each Member during a session of Congress $125 
for stationery? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
a question somewhat personal? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has there been a session of 
Congress at which the gentleman himself has not expended that 
much or more for stationery? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not for stationery alone, because I bought 
various articles. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
mate scope of stationery. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, for instance, I bought a typewriter, 
an extra one, that I needed, which is my property. It belongs 
to me. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
me per Congress. 
when I go. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Did the gentleman in his ad- 
dress in Texas state this matter in a manner to leave upon the 
audience which he was addressing the fair impression that 
Members were expending their stationery allowance for things 
other than stationery and outside of the limit of the law? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am glad the gentleman asked me that 
question. I stated at Austin just exactly what I said on this 
floor on January 12, 1922, in your presence; exactly that, and 
no more. I left no impression there that I did not make in 
the Recorp and in my speech here to-day, that a Member, if 
he wants to, can take it all out in cash if he can get along 
with a little stationery. As a matter of fact, the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee knows that each of the committees 
furnishes us with a good deal of stationery, our own com- 
mittees. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know how it is with 
the gentleman, but since I have asked the question of the gen- 
tleman himself, I will say for myself that year in and year out 
there has never been a year in which the allowance for sta- 
tionery alone meets my requirements. 

Mr. BLANTON. That may be true: but I want to ask the 
gentleman this: If we spend it all for stationery, why is it 
necessary to keep all these items in that stationery room for sale 
at wholesale prices to Members? The manager of the stationery 
room told me that the wife of a Member of the House had come 
to him one day and asked him to buy a ton of coal for her. He 
told me that another Member's wife had come to him and asked 
him to have her shoes half-soled and charged to her husband's 
stationery account. I say that is a matter that we can not 
defend before our own people. We ought to stop it and stand 
on this floor and not be afraid of the gaff of the Members. 
That is what I have got to stand. It is the gaff that vou have 
to stand. But I can stand it. I have stood it all my life, anid 
I am not afraid of the gaff. I have stood more than that in 
my life, and I am not afraid of the gaff that always follows 
such a fight. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, the gentleman did 
not leave the impression upon his Texas auditors, nor does he 
intend to leave the impression here, that the stock which is now 
in the stationery room is costing the Government anything? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, if the gentleman will figure up what 
it costs to put in that stock of incidentals I have mentioned 
down there, and keep them, and the general wear and tear on 
them, selling them at actual cost, what it costs this Government, 
considering what salaries are paid to clerks there. the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee is a good enough accountant 
to find that it costs this Government much money. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Texas have one minute more, I want to ask him 
a question. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

Mr. GARNER. 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in 
these United States there are all kinds of liars [applause]— 
there are artistic liars, there are inartistic liars, and then there 
is the common, ordinary liar. 






Now, may I ask the gentleman 


That comes within the legiti- 


You did not buy it out of the $375? 
I bought it out of the $375 that is allowed 
I can take that typewriter home with ine 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I object. 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized for 10 
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Mr. BLANTON. Well, I will hold the gentleman personally | Members and employees are to maintain a proper appearance 


responsible to me if he calls me one. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] 
will take his seat. The Sergeant at Arms will see that the gen- 
tieman takes his seat. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, if-I may have order—I hope 
that the gentleman |Mr. BLANTON] will not leave. 

A MemepBerr. He has left. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, when I look over here and see 
this grand old man from Pennsylvania sitting here [Mr. Burt- 
Lek}, I know that he is a truthful man, and you could not make 
him lie, [Applause.] When I come over on this side and look 
at our distinguished leader [Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee], every 
man in this House will testify that you could not wring a false- 
hood from him. {Applause, all the Members rising.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have in my mind’s eye—I can not observe 
him just at this moment, of course—but I have in my mind’s 
eye an individual, not a man—an individual, a creature, who 
is as Common and base a liar as ever spoke a word of English 
in this country. [Applause.] I have in my mind’s eye, Mr. 
Speaker, a man who, if he had the opportunity—mark my lan- 
guage; I want to stay within the rules of this House—who 
would if he had the opportunity place in the CoNnq@RESSIONAL 
Recorp the menu of the restaurant in this building where we 
get our lunches, without the cost price of the different articles, 
in order that he might make the people of Texas believe that 
you were getting your food free of charge at the cost of the 
taxpayers of this country. I know a miserable, cowardly crea- 
ture—I have him in my mind’s eye at this moment—who would 
go to the stationery room of the House Office Building, make 
inquiry as to the purchase of a whisky flask, and when he found 
that he could not get it because they did not have them for sale, 
would ask the superintendent te send to Philadelphia and buy 
him one, in order that he might parade it in Texas as though 
it was given to the membership of this House free of charge at 
the taxpayers’ expense. That creature, as I say, I have in 
my mind’s eye. I know this individual would charge you with 
nepotism in order that he might parade his virtue in Texas, 
and at the same time have two of his children on the pay roll 
of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a harsh thing to speak about individuals, 
even if they are only in your mind’s eye; but I, speaking for 
myself alone—I say it with as firm a conviction as I ever spoke 
a word from the floor of this House that I believe that indi- 
vidual, that creature that I have in my mind’s eye, would do 
anything in order to accumulate wealth or to place himself for- 
ward from a political standpoint. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say one word for the Texas delega- 
tion. I have not mentioned a name up to date, but I want to 
say to the membership on the Republican side of the House, 
because the membership on the Democratic side already know 
it—I speak the sentiment of every Member of the Texas delega- 
tion when I tell you that we hang our heads in shame and in 
humiliation every time BLANTON, of Texas, is referred to as our 
colleague. [Applause.] I speak for the Democratic Party 
here, I believe, the sentiment of every man in it, when I say 
that we look upon him as a liability and a distinct injury to 
our party. [Applause.] Ah, Mr. Speaker, I wish the rules of 
this House did not prevent me from expressing the viewpoint of 
all Members of the House. If I could only suspend the rules, 
Mr. Speaker, I would say what is in the hearts of the Members. 
I would say now, if the rules did not prevent me from saying 
it, I would say what 430 men believe at this moment, that 
THomMAS BLANTON, of Texas, is a discredit to the House of 
Representatives and ought to be kicked out. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, in view of what has been said 
about the restaurant, the barber shop, and the stationery room, 
I think it is proper that there should be a brief statement made 
with regard,to those institutions at this time. For many years, 
certainly far beyond my 25 years of service, certain colored men 
have been employed in the House who in addition to their other 
duties, for which they were paid a small salary, serve the Mem- 
bers and the employees of the House as barbers. I have never 
been shaved or had a hair cut in the House for which I have 
paid less than I would pay at any commercial shop anywhere. 
While a certain gentleman stated a moment ago that there wasa 
cut-rate price, I have never heard of it. The necessity for the 
maintenance of barber shops in the House is apparent to any- 
one who knows anything about the business of the House, If 


they certainly need the services of a barber and a hair cutter 
occasionally, and can not always find the time to go down town 
It is necessary to have a barber shop. The barbers in the House 
are paid a small sum for work which they actually perform. I) 
addition to that they serve the Members and employees, and 
they are paid for that service by the Members or the employees 
whom they serve. ae 

We have had for many years a session allowance of $125 each 
for stationery. We procure that stationery through the station. 
ery room. There lies on my desk te-iay a statement from the 
Stationery room to the effect that my stationery account is ex. 
hausted, and nothing has been purchased on that stationery 
account, so far as I know, except stationery and those things 
necessary for carrying on the work of my office. [Applause] 
That is not an uncommon experience; it is, I think, the usual 
experience of Members who endeavor to serve their constituents 
by answering promptly and fully their correspondence. 

We do furnish a room for a restaurant in this building. That 
is absolutely essential for the conduct of the business of the 
House and for the accommodation of those who have business 
with the House and its committees or of the visiting public. All 
are treated alike and all pay the same price. Quite recently an 
arrangement has been made under which under certain condi- 
tions it is possible that there will be something of a charge on 
the contingent fund for the maintenance of the restaurant, but 
that is doubtful. We pay at the restaurant for what we obtain 
there, and pay, I think, a very good price. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Does the gentleman know of any article that 
any Member has secured from the stationery room or the House 
restaurant without paying for it? 

Mr. MONDELL. I know of no article that any Member has 
received or will receive from the restaurant or the stationery 
reom that he has not paid for or will pay for. 

Mr. ASWELL. And enough more to cover the overhead. 

Mr. MONDELL. Undoubtedly; beyond all question. Now, I 
have never inquired of the keeper of the stationery room as to 
whether he could secure for me a whisky flask. [Laughter.] 
He is an accommodating gentleman, and if'a Member of Con 
gress asked him to buy a whisky flask for him I suppose he 
would feel it his duty to do so. I should think it would be a 
reflection on the Member to make such a request. I am not an 
adept in the great American game, and I have no knowledge 
whether any Member ever asked the gentleman in charge of the 
stationery room to buy him a poker set. If a Member desired 
a poker set—whatever that is—and was ready to pay for it, I 
suppose the accommodating young man who is in charge at the 
stationery room might feel disposed to buy it for him. I do not 
know just why, Mr. Speaker, it is deemed essential te drag that 
sort of thing into a discussion relative to the Congress, I have 
been here a long time, and I am glad to be able to say that with 
exceptions that are so rare as to be negligible—so rare that I 
ean count them on the fingers of one hand—I would say that 
there has not been a man I have served with that has not been 
honest, upright, and faithful, nor a man who would under any 
circumstances stoop to graft. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wyoming have another minute, in order that I may call 
his attention to a matter that I think should go into the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman has referred to whisky 
flasks; and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] has re- 
ferred to that subject. In order that the record may be clear, 
I desire to state that on the Sth day of January of this year 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] went to the stationery 
room and asked for a whisky flask. They did not have it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And they advised him that they did not 
keep them for sale. He then requested the stationery room to 
order him one. The stationery room ordered him one fro!d 
Charles M. Griskey Sons, of Philadelphia, Pa. The order is 
No. 1815, on the records of the stationery room, The flask was 
ordered under No, 573-3-8 Ost. It was a pint flask, covered 
with ostrich hide, for which Mr. BLanton paid in cash at the 
time he got it, the price being $6. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. MONDELL. I assume that that was all done for the pur- 
pose of being able to make the statement that whisky flasks 











could be obtained in the stationery room. I can not say whether 
‘he Member from Texas [Mr, BLantTon] is correctly quoted or 
not. but he certainly has been quoted all over the country as 
having stated, while exhibiting this same flask, that they were 
vrynished to all Members from the stationery room. 

‘ir. BARKLEY. That is, no doubt, the flask he exhibited in 
Texas. 

‘Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
consent for twe minutes. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

‘ir. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman fronr Wyoming, 
I think, has covered everything that was mentioned of any 
consequence in the’ statement of the gentleman from Texas 
xcept the question of mileage. I would like to ask the gentle 
man from Wyoming if he knows how long it has been the law 
that a Member of Congress shall receive 20 cents a mile each 
way over the shortest traveled route between his home and 
Washington ? 

Mr. MONDELL. Much more than a quarter of a century. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Since 1866. 

Mr. SISSON. I think I can enlighten the gentleman. One 

he first controversies that came up on the floor of the 
House after the Government was organizedl was the equaliza- 
tion of compensation of Members of Congress. In order that 
their compensation might be equalized the fathers of this Re- 
public and the First Congress—or I think the second—pro- 
vided that mileage should be paid from the home of the Member 
to the city of Washington and return, so that every Member of 
Congress night receive exactly the same compensation for serv: 
ices rendered here, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As a part of the salary? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have wondered why, since all 
through the history of the Republic the mileage has been given 
and such men have taken it as Madison, Lincoln, Clay, Blaine, 

mukling, and Carlisle, the gentleman from Texas could not take 
it without being contaminated. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, in order that it may be clear, 
may I say that the mileage allowance is granted once a session 
of Congress. For one, I desire to offer testimony to the effect 
that during my service here, while I never have traveled except 
is it Was necessary to travel between Washington and my home, 
the mileage allowance made to me, though it is a considerable 
sum, has not fully paid the bill. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
lress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. In order that the Recorp may show a little more 
wcurately in reference to the stationery allowance, I want to 
say a word. Each Member of the House is entitled to a credit 
in the stationery account of $125 for each session of Congress. 
The average cost to the average Member of the House for his 
stationery supplies amounts to a great deal more than $125 for 
‘ach session of Congress. That allowance was made years ago, 
before a Member of Congress even had a secretary, much less 
tio. It is eredit in the stationery room, The Member of Con- 
gress can withdraw the entire $125 in cash if he chooses to do 
so. That is what I have usually done since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the House. Then he pays for his stationery or other sup- 
plies of that character as he gets them in cash out of his own 
pocket. Having the right to withdraw the $125 in cash, he may 
obtain from the stationery room any kind of supplies which they 
will purchase for him, and it is then charged up to his $125, 
but when he does that he pays the other bills for his stationery 
0 f pocket. It is in no sense graft. It is in no sense secur- 
ing anything from the Government free of charge, and the in- 
ition that because a Member of the House has purchased 
some article which is not strictly stationery through the sta- 
tionery room he has thereby participated in a species of graft 
has no basis in fact whatever. [Applause.] And such an in- 
ition is unworthy of any man with brains enough and any 
honor at all who is permitted to sit in this House. [Applause.] 

/EPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

lr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
tie Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 11065) 
thaking appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
aud for the judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
utul for other purposes. 

rhe motion was agreed to. 

\ccordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
tae Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
Ss leration of the bill H. R. 11065, with Mr. Dowe tt in the chair. 

le CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


Sin 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATES. 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATS. 


Salaries: For Secretary of State, $12,000; Undersecretary of State, 
to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, $7,500; Assistant Secretary, $5,000; Second and Third 
Assistant Secretaries, at $4,500 each ; Director of the Consular Service, 
$4,500; officers to aid in important drafting work—-8 at $4,500 each. 
5 at $4,000 each, 15 at $3,500 each, 15 at $3,000 each, 17 at $2,500 
each, to be appointed by the Secretary, any one of whom may be em- 
ployed as chief or assistant chief of division or as chief of bureau, or 
upon other work in connection with the foreign relations; avsistant 
solicitors of the department, to be appointed by the Secretary—-1 $4,500 
(who shall also represent the interests of the United States in all 
matters or investigations before the International Joint Commission 
created by the treaty of January 11, 1909, between the United States 
and Great Britain), 5 at $3,000 each, 2 at $2,500 each; chief clerk, 
who shall sign such official ren and documents as the Secretary may 
direct, $3,000; law clerks—1 $2,500, 2 at $2,250 each, 3 at $2,000 each: 
law clerk and assistant, to be selected by the Secretary to edit the laws 
of Congress and perform such other duties as may be required of them, 
at $2,500 and $1,500, respectively ; 2 translators, at $2,100 each; pri- 
vate secretary te the Secretary, $2,500; private secretary to the Under- 
secretary, $2,000; clerk to the Secretary, $1,800; clerks—-27 of class 4, 
30 of class 3, 40 of class 2, 63 of class 1 (3 of whom shall be telegraph 
operators), 40 at $1,000 each, 10 at $900 each; lithographer, $1,400; 
chief messenger, $1,000; 8 messengers at $840 each: 27 assistant mes- 
sengers at $720 each; 4 messenger boys at $420 each; packer, $720; 
7 laborers at $660 each; 4 telephone switchboard operators at $720 
each; chauffeur, $1,080; 10 charwomen at $240 each; in all, $608,140. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five min- 
utes out of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, Iam glad to state that I represent some people in Texas 
who believe in constructive legislation. [Applause.| I repre- 
sent largely the live stock and farming interests of western 
Texas. About 50 years ago under a live oak tree near the 
home of my late lamented friend, Lucien Parrish, there was 
organized the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association. At that time 
it was organized for the purpose of protecting the legitimate 
cattle raiser from what was actually known at that time as the 
“cattle rustler.” or cattle thief, to protect the man who owned 
the cattle from the man who wanted to acquire them dishonestly. 
That organization has grown until it now is known as the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, comprising men 
in the live-stock industry of the best business attainments and 
moral standing, leading citizens of the States of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, New Mexico, California, and Arizona. It has 
to-day a membership of something like 15,000, the largest or- 
ganization in the interest of the live-stock industry in the world. 
This organization is now endeavoring to secure cheaper freight 
rates for the shipment of live stock to market and to pasture 
in other States. It has now an application, and its secretary 
is here asking for a cheaper rate on range cattle to the mar- 
kets and to the feeding grounds of Kansas, Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
and the great northwest. A conference was held by representa- 
tives of the railroads in Chicago yesterday to see whether or 
not they could agree that Ex parte 72 should be removed and the 
20 per cent increase of last year should be reduced. If that is 
not agreed to, it will then be taken up by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and if it is granted it means a reduction 
in the shipment of cattle from Texas to the States of Wyoming, 
Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Kansas of at least 50 cents 
per head. This great organization, that was headed by one of 
the ablest men in Texas last year, Hon. W. W. Turney, @ live 
stock grower-as well as a great lawyer, composed of business 
men, of leading live-stock producers throughout the West, men 
who have given their lives to the live-stock industry, is asking 
certain things at the hands of Congress. The amendment which 
was passed last year to the War Finance Corporation permit- 
ting said corporation to rediscount live-stock loans, has heen 
the means of loaning something like $30,000,000 in my State, 
which has somewhat relieved the live-stock producers and stimu- 
lated the price of live stock. The live-stock producer has had 
a hard struggle since the armistice was signed, and the drop 
in prices of his product, but I am happy to say that in my 
State conditions are a little improved at this time. so far as the 
prices of live stock, wool, and mohair are concerned. Repre- 
sentatives of this organization met in convention at Fort Worth, 
Tex., recently and passed certain resolutions, among them one 
asking for the continuance of the War Finance Corporation 
from July 1 of this year to January 1, 1923. I trust that some 
of the majority, who at present are in control of Congress, 
because I know the credit will go to that side over there. will 
offer a bill, as you are interested in the live-stock industry 
as I am, extending the provisions under which this finance 
corporation can rediscount live stock and agricultural paper 
until January 1, 1923. 
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Mr. Chairman, at the convention in Fort Worth recently cer- 
tnin resolutions were adopted. One of those commended the 
Members of Congress who had voted to revive the War Finance 
Corporation as applying to the rediseount of live-stock paper 
and commended the friends in Congress of the live-stock in- 
dustry generally. I want to state to you that the work of that 
splendid organization—the War Finance Corporation—has 
been, in my judgment, the means of saving the live-stock in- 
dustry from financial bankruptcy. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
minute? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
vETH] asks unanimous consent for one additional minute. 
there objection? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Gentlemen, I do not wish to clutter up 
the Recorp. I do not think I have done that since I have been 
a Member of Congress. There have been very few times when 
I have asked to extend my remarks and a very few times have 
I asked to embrace in my remarks documents of any character, 
but here are some resolutions in which you are interested, be- 
cause they commend you, passed by this nonpartisan organiza- 
tion at Fort Worth, and which they have asked me to present 
io the Con Inasmuch as I do not wish to take up your 
time by reading the resolutions, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by including them, and I trust every Mem- 
her will read them carefully, and I am sure he will be profited 
thereby. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The following are the resolutions referred to: 

Resolution approving stand of Congressman HUDSPETH. 


Whereas an article was published in the Commercial Bulletin of 
Boston on March 11 showing the correspondence between Robert L. 
Studley, of the Boston wool dealers, and Congressman C. B. Hups- 
peru, of El Paso, Tex., the letters of Mr. Studley showing the position 
and stand taken by the wool dealers in favor of ending the emergency 
tariff and the firm stand taken by Congressman CLAUDE B. HUDSPETH 
in the defense of the woolgrowers and the continuance of the emer- 
gency tariff until such time as a satisfactory permanent tariff may be 
enacted by Congress; and 

Whereas the letters of Mr. Hupsprrn show the sentiment and ideas 
of the agricultural bloc in Congress and of all the believers in a joes 
and protective tariff for the producers of raw material in the United 
Be it hereby 

Resolved, That we, the New Mexico Woolgrowers in convention 
assembled in Albuquerque, N. Mex., March 16 and 17, 1922, do hereby 
east a vote of thanks and appreciation to Congressman C. B. HuDSPETH 
and the entire agricultural bloc who are so ably defending the cause 
of the producers of raw material in the United States: Be it further 

Resolwed, That the secretary be instructed te telegraph this resolution 
to Congressman IlupSPEeTH so as to cheer him on in his good work. 


Mr. Chairman, may I have one more 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hups- 
Is 


vress, 


States: 


Resolutions adopted by Texas & Seuthwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion convention in session at Fort Worth, Tex., March 14, 15, and 
16, 1922. 

Whereas the needs of our great agricultural industry have received 
such intelligent and sympathetic attention in Congress: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 
indorses the action of those Congressmen and Senators who have, with 
such great determination and high sense of justice, endeavored ade- 
quately to protect the welfare of the agricultural and live-stock pro- 
ducer, and urges the continuation of their constructive and helpful 
action. 

Resolution adopted by Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion convention in session at Fort Worth, Tex., March 14, 15, and 
16, 1922. 

Whereas, owing to drought and deflation many live-stock producers 
who have invested the earnings of a lifetime in ranches and improve- 
ments, now having their ranches inadequately stocked, and, due to a 
lack of live-steck collateral, are unable to avail themselves of the 
benefits obtained from the War Finance Corporation by others more 
fortunate ; and 

Whereas there is now functioning a Government agency operating 


through farm lean banks providing farmers with cheap money for a | 


>?) 


period of 334 years, 3 per cent of the principal to be paid annually, 
but with the amount which any individual can apply for so small that 
it is impracticable for the live-stock producer: Therefore be it 


Reselwed, That the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association | 


recommends the enactment at this session of Congress of an amendment 
to the farm loan act to include more fully grazing lands and improve- 
ments, and the increase of the loan limit sufficiently to place live-stock 
producers on a parity with other agricultural interests. 


Resolution adopted by Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion convention in session at Fort Worth, Tex., March 14, 15, and 
16, 1922. . 

Whereas we heartily commend the action of Congress in conferring 
upon the War Finance Corporation authority to make loans to pro- 
ducers on approved collateral through banks and loan companies, 
realizing that immense benefits have been and are being received from 
that source; and 

Whereas we deplore the fact that in many sections, owing to neces- 
sary delay in forming companies to receive applications, climatic condi- 
tions which make it impossible to round up and count cattle in the 
winter months will prevent many worthy producers from obtaining 
much-needed relief before July 1, 1922: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That we deem the extension for 12 months from Jul 1 
1922, ef the powers granted to the War Finance Corporation vital to 
the interests of all producers ; and be it further 
‘ aaa ae ae Mi = — — = forwarded to the Secre- 

of Agr ure and to all Senators and Representatives in . 
from the agricultural States. _ ares 


Resolution adopted by Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Assocta- 
tion convention in session at Fort Worth, Tex., 
16, 1922. 

_ Whereas the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association eyer 
since the enactment of the transportation act have protested against 
the provision of the act known as section 15a, providing as a basis of 
rate making 54 cents upon the aggregate value of the railroad in 
greups selected by the Interstate Commerce Commission as unjust, un- 
reasonable, and unsound, ana placing undue burden upon live-stock 
shippers, depriving them of the rights and remedies to secure reason. 
able rates, and fixing a standard whi. was impossible to attain upon 
reasonable rates that the industry couls afford to pay; and 

Whereas under the application of that act in the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which puts the same into effect, 
commonly known as Ex parte 74, wherein 35 per cent was added to the 
rates in the western group, embracing all of the country east of the 
Rocky Mountains to the Mississippi River, including Chieago, in addi- 
tion to the advance made of 25 per cent during the war, and thus in- 
creasing the pre-war rates by 65 or 70 per cent and making rates which 
are unjust, unreasonable, and prohibitory to livestock shippers who 
have been deprived of the right to just and reasonable rates and com- 
pelled to pay unreasonable exactions destructive of their business, under 
which the business can not be carried on; and 

Whereas the railroads under the present basis of operating expenses 
and with reduced volume of traffic that has been aaah by these 
advances in rates have not been able to earn and can not earn any- 
thing approaching the 53 per cent in the aggregate or on the aggregate 
value of the property as assigned to them by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approximating $60,000 per mile in the western district far 
beyond the real value of the property for any purpose for which it 
can be used or sold; and 

Whereas under and by virtue of this act the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself is without the power and by its action had de- 
prived the States of their power to regulate rates so as to make them 
just and reasonable, and the attempt to do so has proven wholly im 
possible, and whereby the shippers have been deprived of the rights 
and remedies which previously existed under the law to just and 
reasonable rates: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 
~ —— assembled at Fort Worth, Tew., on the ith to 6th of 

arch, 1922: 

1. That we urge the repeal of this statute, to wit, section 15a, and 
the return to the previous standard of fixing rates as that standari 
existed for a long period of years under the Hepburn law up to the 
time of this enactment. 

2. That such additional legislation be enacted as may be necessary 
to protect the public against obligations to pay rates founded upon 
unreasonable and unfair valuation of railroads used for the purpose 
S$ eiemating the rates that should be paid upon any fixed percentage 
of value. 

3. That such legislation be enacted and such change be made in 
the law which creates the labor board as will not prevent the rail- 
roads of the country from obtaining labor at fair and reasonable cost 
commensurate with its worth and which will relieve the public of the 
necessity of paying operating expenses unduly enhanced by the ex- 
cessive cost of supplies and materials, and in this connection we de- 
clare it to be the consensus of opinion of the live-stock producers rep- 
resented by this association that railroad rates, wages, cost of supplies 
and materials shall stand their reasonable share in the deflation along 
with live stock and farm products, and that they bear their fair 
share and burden of reconstruction resulting from necessities brought 
about _by the war or otherwise in our economic conditions, : 

4. We indorse and commend the resolutions heretofore passed by this 
association on this subject, and especially commend the resolution 
passed by the American National Live Stock Association at its annual 
convention at Colorado Springs, January 12 to 14, 1922. 


Resolution adopted by Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion Convention in session at Fort Worth, Tex., March 14, 15, and 
16, 1922. 

We denounce a tariff policy which discriminates against the live- 
stock producers and farmers ef this country, and we demand that all 
import duties, whether levied for protection or for revenue, shall be so 
adjusted that they will not discriminate in favor of or against any 
industry, section, or class; and we especially denounce the systematic 
effort which is now being made by industries which have been highly 
favored by the Government through so many years to remove the duty 
on everything which they buy from the producers while still levying 
a duty on everything which they sell to the producers. 

We favor a national policy of protection on labor and products that 
treats all classes, sections, and industries alike, and are opposed to any 
legislation that compels producers to buy in a protected market and 
sell in a free one. 

We indorse the declaration of principles of the Southern Tariff As- 
sociation and commend the intelligent work of that association. 


March 14, 15, and 


Resolution adopted by Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion Convention in session at Fort Worth, Tex., March 14, 15, and 
16, 1922. 

Whereas the “announcement” and “plan” proposed by the con 
mittee of six for the creation of a national live stock and meat beard 
appears to present a practical method of establishing cooperation be 
tween the various branches of the live-stock industry in matters where 
there is a mutuality of interest; and 

Whereas the plan proposed is broad and democratic in principle and 
demands an equitable distribution among the cooperators of the benefits 
to be gained ; and 

Whereas the plan provides especially for a comprehensive educational 
campaign showing the relative value of meat for food, which campaign 
should greatly increase the consumption of meat and result in restor- 
ing it to its proper place in the diet of the Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 
heartily approves the “announcement” and “plan” and requests ifs 
president to appoint ome representative te serve on the eommittee 
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f 17: the association commends the plan to the National Live 
“SS eR and respectfully asks the cooperation of that body in 
fnancing it, as outlined by the committee. 


— 


» j exas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
Resolution adopted BY Selon at Fort Werth, Tex. March 14, 15, and 

6, 1922. 

wheal additional port facilities an the Texas coast are essential 
to the progress of Texas and the development of the State’s great re- 
a ae additional port facilities would aid materially in lessen- 
ing the burden of existing high freight charges which are now retard- 
ing development and stifling industry in all lines: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 
in convention assembled hereby petitions and urges the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take such action as will assure the early establishment of 
nh port facilities as the Federal Govermment may see fit to select. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For temporary employees in the Department of State, $250,000: 
Provided, That no person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of 
compensation exceeding $2,500 per annum and not more than eight 
persons shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceed- 
ing $1,800 per annum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to inquire of the chairman having the bill 
in charge as to the reason of the committee for not placing 
these empoyees provided for in this item of $250,000 on the 
statutory roll in the paragraph just preceding? 

Mr. HUSTED. TI will say to the gentleman that that is 
solely for the convenience of Congress. I think the State 
Department would have preferred to have them on the statu- 
tory roll. But these are temporary employees only. They are 
the men who are engaged in the visé and passport work. When 
that law is repealed, as it probably will be some time in the 
near future, this item will go out of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then do I understand that this entire 
amount of $250,000 is utilized for work in connection with the 
vis¢ing of passports? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will not say that it is all of it, but that is 
certainly the major part of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I suggest to the gentleman that origi- 
nally this appropriation for temporary employees was not for 
any special work, but developed as a result of the war, and I 
am rather interested in hearing the chairman state that it is 
almost exclusively used for visé work. 

Mr. HUSTED. It is really work that grew out of the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But Secretary Lansing, when he appeared 
before the legislative subcommittee years back, right after the 
war, asking for a lump-sum appropriation for temporary em- 
ployees, urged its adoption beeause of the need of clerical force 
in all bureaus of the department. Now, if this money is to be 
used almost exclusively in the visé division—and last year, as 
I notice, we appropriated $275,000 for it—it weuld be my 
opinion that the appropriation could be much more largely 
reduced. I have had occasion onee or twice, maybe three or 
four times, to visit the visé bureau, and I find the clerks there 
without anything to do, apparently, and taking things leisurely. 
I would like to have the gentleman state the position of the 
committee in reducing the clerical force, now that the war is 
over and the State Department does not need the same maxi- 
mum number of clerks that they did during the war. I wish 
to commend the gentleman for having reduced the appropria- 
tion from $275,000 last year to $250,000 as carried in this bill. 
But did the gentleman make any inquiry as to the number of 
clerks that are employed out of this fund and in what bureaus 
they are employed ? ; 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes; inquiry was made. Two hundred and 
thirty-eight clerks are employed out of this particular appro- 
priation, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then those 238 clerks would not be all 
used in the work of the visé division? 

Mr. HUSTED. Not all of them, but that is the burden of it. 
They are seattered around through the department, principally 
in the passport and visé bureaus. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman realizes that since we 
agreed to a peace with Germany and Austria there is not the 
need of the clerical force in connection with the viséing of pass- 
ports of those coming from Germany as before the negotiation 
of peace. Prior to the negotiation of peace all applications for 
passports on the part of Germans and Austrians had to be 
passed upon by the department officials here, but since peace is 
established the consular offices are given full charge of passing 
upon those passports, as in every other country. 

Mr. MANN. Are they? 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are. There are a few exceptional 
Cases that are referred for review to the department here. 
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The CHAIRMAN, 
sin has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin may have five 
minutes more. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. I will state to the gentleman that I have had a 
number of cases where we had to obtain information from the 
State Department as to where a passport was viséed by a con- 
Sular officer abroad, and the consular officer had to repert to 
the State Department and obtain authority to visé the pass- 
port. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the practice in the ap- 
proval of passports, with all persons seeking admission to this 
country, if the application shows the applicant be otherwise ac- 
ceptable, the consular officer is fully authorized to approve it. 
It is only when the application shews some facts which should 
be submitted for consideration te the department here that the 
application is forwarded for review by the department. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman may be correct, although in some 
of the cases that I have had with the department that condition 
certainly did not exist, to my knowledge, and I do not think it 
existed at all. 

I would like to say this, if I may, in the gentleman's time. 
Of course these matters have to be acted upon promptly, and 
the State Department is prempter in acting upon matters before 
it connected with passports than any other bureau or branch of 
the Gevernment in acting upon anything before their depart- 
ments or bureaus in my observation and experience. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to say to the gentleman also 
that the clerks in the State Department—and it is a rather 
remarkable exception to the general rule—work until 5.30 
o’clock every day. There is not any slacking among the clerks 
in the State Department. We went into this very carefully, 
indeed, and I am sure we have made as great a reduction as the 
service will stand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am very much interested in and some 
what surprised at the statement of the chairman that the 
clerks in the Department of State work every day until 5,30 
o'clock. If that is the condition there, then certainly the ap 
propriation should not have been reduced $25,000 unless the 
current rate is at the rate of $250,000, because there is no 
desire on the part ef Congress or any committee of Congress to 
compel the clerks to work overtime every day in the year. 

Mr. HUSTED. I will tell you why it was reduced. It was 
reduced because the officials in the State Department found 
that with better organization they Gould do all of the work 
during the current year for $275,000, for which they had esti- 
mated they would need $400,000. That was the result of better 
organization in the department; and we believed there was 
room for still further improvement, and that in the second year 
of any administration you have the right to expect a little 
higher degree of efficiency than you had in the first year. 
[Applause.] Therefore we assumed that we could make that 
reduction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

F PASSPORT BUREAUS. 

For salaries and expenses of maintenance 
New York City, N. Y.; San Francisco, 
Wash.; and New Orleans, La., $50,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. GONNALLY of Texas. I wanted to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from New York as to what, if any, bureaus at present 
are being maintained other than in the city of Washington? 

Mr. HUSTED. Exactly the same bureaus as are mentioned 
in this item. There is not any elimination and there is not 
any addition. The department advised us that they could carry 
on this work for less money if we gave them a lump sum, be- 
cause they found that some of the bureaus did not use all of 
their appropriation and other bureaus would run into a de- 
ficiency if all the work was properly done, and they told us if 
we gave them a lump sum they could save the additional $7,820 
which was carried in the current year’s item. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That was not carried in the form 
it is now? It was scattered out in other items? 


The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 


bureans at 
lll.; Seattle, 


of passport 
Calif.; Chicago, 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
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Mr. HUSTED. Yes. It was the same form, except it gave 
the appropriation by places. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is what I say; in different 
places in the bill. 

Mr. HUSTED. In the current law there is an allocation of 


specific amounts for each one of the passport bureaus, but, as 
I say, the department officials advised us that they could save 
this $7,820 if given in a lump sum, and we thought it was 
econoniy to do it. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. There is no increase in this item? 

Mr. HUSTED. No. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 


The CHAIRMAN. The 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman satisfied that there is no in- 
tention on the part of the State Department to cut out or reduce 
the work of any of these bureaus now in existence? 

Mr. HUSTED. I feel perfectly satisfied that it is the inten- 
tion of the State Department to allocate to each one of the 
bureaus now in this item an amount of money sufficient to do 
all the work that comes to it. 

Mr. MANN. A year ago it was either the State Department 
or the Committee on Appropriations that wanted to cut these 


gentleman’ from Illinois moves to 


out. I did not know whether that view was being expressed 
in an indirect way or not in this bill. 

Mr. HUSTED. I will not say that the State Department did 
not feel verhaps that it would be advisable to cut them out, 


as they are in the law I 
will allocate a sufficient amount to do all the 


but they are in the law, and so long 
feel sure they 
work. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, every department always says it can 
get along with less money on a lump-sum appropriation. They 
do not spend any less by having a lump-sum appropriation. 
There may be appropriated a little more when they have a spe- 
cific appropriation, but there is no less spent when they have a 
lump-sum appropriation. Under this they can cut out San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle or Chicago or New Orleans, if they want to. 

Mr. HUSTED. I must take a little exception to that state- 
ment, just as it was made. I hardly think they would cut out 
any one of the bureaus established by the act. 

Mr. MANN. They could discharge all the employees and 
refuse to pay them anything. It would not be the first time 
such a thing has been done. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman from New York may not be 
familiar with the fact that three of these offices are doing a con- 
siderable volume of business. The New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco offices are undoubtedly a great convenience to a large 
number of people. On the other hand, when you consider 
Seattle and get down to New Orleans, there is a tremendously 
less volume of business transacted. I notice from the hearings 
that in one quarter at the New Orleans office there was a busi- 
ness of only about $100 done, and at Seattle about twice that 
amount. I can conceive it would be a public advantage that 
these smaller offices, unless they picked up much in business, 
should be either considerably curtailed or else discontinued. 
The Seattle business ought to be tolerably well cared for from 
the San Francisco office anyway, I should think. 

Mr. HUSTED. I feel sure that the State Department will 
not do violence to the evident legislative intention that these 
offices shall be maintained and a sufficient sum provided to carry 
on the work. 

Mr. DENISON. 
$50,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
strike out the $50,000. 

Mr. DENISON. I make this motion for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of the Members of the House to a condition 
which I never knew existed until recently with reference to the 
viséing of passports issued by our State Department. , Last 
year a gentleman from my district, a Mr. Duggon, from West 
Frankfort, Ill, who came to this country from the Republic of 
France, I think in 1903, when he was a boy, applied for a 
passport to return to France. He came here with his parents 
when a child, and he had been naturalized and was an Ameri- 
ean citizen at that time with all the rights of an American 
citizen. He had married and had some little children. He 
decided that he would like to return to France and look up the 
relatives of his wife who lived there. He obtained a passport 
for that purpose and applied to the French consul in New York 
to have it viséed; the French consul refused to visé it on the 
ground that he had not returned to France and joined the 
French Army and fought for France in the late war. So he was 
unable to return. Now, recently the gentleman decided that he 
would send his wife to France so that she might see her parents 
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and visit them, not asking to go himself. So I took the matter 
up with the French consul in New York and with the French 
Embassy here in Washington, to see if her passport would be 
viséed and if she would be permitted to visit her parents in 
France, provided she should obtain a passport from our Govern- 
ment to do so. I was informed that she might be permitted to 
go to France, but that she would not be permitted to return here. 
In other words, the French Government takes the position that 
a French citizen can not become an American citizen by nat- 
uralization so as to lose the duty which he still owes to the 
Republic of France te return and fight for that Republic in any 
war in which she may become involved. It is one of the most 
unjust things I have ever heard of, and now this married 
lady, Mrs. Duggon, the wife of an American citizen, can not go 
to France and visit her parents without being detained there by 
the French Republic and separated from her husband and chil- 
dren, because, they say, her husband, an American citizen, did 
not leave his own family and country and return to France to 
fight with the French Army. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr, FAIRFIELD, Was there not some considerable discus- 
sion of the problem of dual citizenship at the time of the war, 
and did our State Department ever clearly announce the fact 
that dual citizenship was not recognized by this country? I 
think that is one of the most significant problems we have 
before us. 

Mr. DENISON. I am not able to answer the gentleman about 
that, but I think that if a man becomes an American citizen he 
ought to be protected in his rights in any country, and I think 
that the State Department or some authority in this country 
ought to take this matter up in such a way with the French Re- 
public as to see that American citizens have at least the same 
rights in foreign countries as foreign citizens have in this 
country. Now, here is a great injustice being done. This good 
woman knows what destruction was done in France and what 
suffering was caused there by the German invasion. She would 
like to look up and visit her parents and relatives over there, 
but they will not allow her to do so. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENISON. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand that the French Government 
now maintain that a French citizen can not expatriate himself 
by becoming a citizen of the United States under our naturaliza- 
tion laws? 

Mr. DENISON. They maintain that he can not do so to the 
extent of being released from military duty in France in case 
France becomes involved in war. 

Mr. MANN. If he can become an American citizen, and if he 
is expatriated, being a French citizen—-of course, the other does 
not follow, but I thought it had been settled long ago. It may 
be I am not up to date since the World War. 

Mr. DENISON. I will say to my colleague that I, too, thought 
so, but I have found out differently, and I have just obtained 
the information from the French Embassy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, maybe I can throw a little 
light on this subject. The doctrine of expatriation is distinc- 
tively a principle of American foreign policy, namely, that a per- 
son who leaves one country and becomes the citizen of another 
by naturalization thereby divests himself of citizenship in the 
country which he left and of all obligations to that country. 
That principle, however, is maintained by hardly any other 
country. Decisions of the Supreme Court so late, I think, as 
1829 doubted or denied the doctrine. An opinion was given by 
Caleb Cushion, our Attorney General, expressing limitations 
upon the right. So late as 1850 Secretaries of State refused 
interposition on behalf of naturalized citizens who returned to 
their native land. When James Buchanan was Secretary of 
State he took strong grounds in favor of the principle, and was, 
I may say, a lifelong advocate of it. The statute asserting 
the right of expatriation in unequivocal terms was passed in 
1868, declaring it be ‘‘an inherent right of all people.” The 
most illuminating discussion in furnishing the foreign viewpoint 
is in correspondence between M. De Giers, Russian foreign min- 
ister, and our own Mr. Bayard, Secretary of State under the 
first administration of President Cleveland. One opposing con- 
tention is that a country might be entirely disabled in its mili- 
tary strength and in its laboring population if that principle 
were recognized. It has been the cause of friction very fre 
quently between our country and Germany, and in earlier years 
with England. The vital point to which I wish to call atten- 
tion is this: Our own country maintains the doctrine of ex- 
patriation, 
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co -trengly as the gentleman states, but Spain, Pranee, Russia, 
(Germany, and most of the countries of Europe deny the: prin- 
ciple. I am frank to say that I am a little surprised at the case 
which the gentleman from Illineis [Mr. Dentson]) mentions. 
What was the age of this person the gentleman referred to? 

\ir. DENISON. Ten years old. I think he came here im 1903. 
He had gotten the passpert and had bought his steamer passage. 
They refused to visé it there because he had not returned to 
Trance. 

\ir. BURTON. It is: to be hoped that sinee the war the in- 
cisrence of the foreign countries upon that principle that they 
are entitled to military service of anyone born in that country 
will be abated. But im this controversy our country takes one 
tion, and practically all the countries of Europe take am- 

ie CHAIRMAN, 

red, 

\ir. FATRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, another case in relation 
to a passport came to my attention the ether day. It was a 
case where our consul in a foreign country undertook to inter- 
pret the immigration laws and denied a passport on the ground 
that in the statement made by the one who applied for it he 
convicted himself of being a contract laberer. It gave rise to 
a very interesting and very diffieult situation. The facts were 
simply these: The man’s: brother lived in this country and is a 
citizen of this country; his umcle is engaged in business in 
this country. The unele had written to the young man that 
ne would employ him, or see that he was able to take care of 
himself, so that he would not become a publie charge and that 
he would asseeiate him with himself in business. Of course, 
the young man made affidavit before the consul that he was 
coming to this country to be associated im business: with his 
uncle. The consul in writing a letter to him makes a state 
ment that if he had such am arrangement made he was in vio- 
lation of the immigration law. 

| took the matter up with the State Department, and one of 
the clerks down there told me the other day that the consul 
lad exceeded hig authority, that that was a matter for the 
immigration authorities, and therefore he should have viséed 
the passpert and let the immigration authorities determine 
when the man landed in this country whether it was im violation 
of the immigration laws. 

Apropos of that, however, it indieates the need of an in- 
creased foree over that of pre-war times, for there will be many 
hundreds, if net theusands, of eases like: that which will require 
much more clerieal. help: than weuld have been necessary before 
the world was so theroughly disorganized. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Drpromartc AND CONSULAR SERVICE 
AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS. 

lor ambassadors: extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Argentina, 
Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Pranee, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Peru, Spain, and Turkey, at $17,500. each, $227,500. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, and I ask unanimous consent to address the 
committee for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and yentlemen: of 
the committee, it will be neted that this item carries the sum of 
$17,500 to previde the compensation for an ambassador to 
Mexico. A similar appropriation Was been available for a con- 
siderable time; but’ up to the present no diplomatic representa- 
tive of the rank of ambassador has been accredited by the | 
President te that Republie. I have heretofore called the at- 
tention ef the House to the official relations, or lack of official 
relations, between the Government of the United States and | 
that of Mexico. I, like other gentlemen, I have no doubt, have 
I en hopeful that the administration would bring about a situa- | 
tion whereby the Republie of Mexico might be reeognized offi- | 
cially and cordial and amicable relations established between 
the people of Mexieo and the people of the United States. 

It has been charged in the press and otherwise that certain | 
American oil interests and certain American international bank- 
ers, who have been dealing in securities of the Mexiean Govern- 
nent, have been active in preventing recognition by the United | 
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States of the Republic of Mexico. Some time ago I introduced 
resolution, which was. referred te the Committee on Rules, 
ing forth the fact that the press of the country bad been 
filled with such charges, and 


Set 


in which I asked this House to | 


iuthorize the Foreign Affairs Committee te investigate the | 
charges, But until this good hour, notwithstanding I have re | 
{uested a hearing before the Committee on Rules, that resolu- 
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tion slumbers undisturbed in the files of the chairman of the 
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Committee om Rules; the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Came- 
BELL }. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether he ever expects the Committee on Rules will report a 
resolution introduced by a Member of the minority? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In answer to the gentleman from 

Virginia, I would like to entertain the hope that the Committee 
on Rules may report the reselution regardless of the political 
complexion of its auther. But I have absolutely no hope of the 
Rules Committee reporting any such resolution. It might re- 
port a resolution jamming. through the House some piece of 
legislation which the managers on the part of the majority fear 
to permit their own membership to propose amendments to or 
vete upon such amendments. It is entirely probable that the 
tules Committee will in a short time spensor a rule to whip 
through this body some measure whieh it is afraid to have its 
owm membership amend or consider, but there is no hope of 
bringing out a resolution of the kind I have referred to. I want 
to call the attention of the House to a statement made by the 
President im reference to Mexico. 

Some time ago Mr. John Barrett, of South American and 
Central American fame, who:for a number of years was Director 
of the Pan American Union, sent inquiries to 200 prominent 
citizens throughout Latin America and asked the question as 
to what they believed the United States might do on its: own 
initiative to promote Pan American friendship. From 141 
prominent citizens throughout South and Central America there 
came back the response that the United States should recognize 
Mexico on terms compatible with the dignity and the honor of 
the United States and Mexico, which meant “ early recognition 
of Mexieo by the United States on a basis consistent with the 
natural and unexaggerated dignity and sovereignty and rights 
of both nations, with concessions, if necessary, on the part of 
both, inspired by that same spirit of conciliation and coopera- 
tion which characterized the United States and other Govern- 
ments at the reeent arms conference.” 

Mr. Barrett sent a letter to the President in which he set 
forth a summary of these replies, and what did the President 
reply? The President wrete to Mr. Barrett in part as follows: 

I am not at all surprised at the expression of sentiment in the Latin 
American Republies which your letter conveys. AS a matter of fact, we 
feel that way here in the Capital of our own Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, if the President of the United States feels 
that the greatest thing which America could do to bring about 
Pan American friendship is to recognize the Republic of Mexico 
and its government, what influence is it that ties the hands of 
the President until he fails to do the thing which he is con- 
vineed ought to be done to restore Pan American friendship? 
If the Chief Executive of this Nation, who, under the Constitu- 
tion, is vested with sole power to negotiate with foreign govern- 
ments, feels that the greatest thing that America can do to 
restore Paw American friendship is recognition of the sister 
Republic of Mexico, why does not he recognize her and restore 
these relations whieh ought to exist between these two great 
Republics of the western world? What else does the President 
say? 

There is really no difference of opinion as to what is necessary to 
restore former friendly retations between our own Republic and that of 
Mexico. The only hitch anywhere is one of proceedings. Undoubtedly 
both countries are of the same mind, excepting that we can not arrive 
at a program which carries the whole situation in one complete program 
which is to be executed at one time. 

In other words, the President issues a statement to the 
world that it is only a question of quibbling over procedure, 
that it is only a question of Alphonse and Gaston, that it is only 
a question of diplomatic red tape. I say that the administra- 
tion of this Gevernment ought to be big enough, generous 
enough, statesmanlike enough to do the right and proper thing 
regardless of all the formal frivolities that sometimes obstruct 
and complicate international relationship. 

But there are hopes that recognition may be brought about. 





Will the gentleman yield? 


| I quote from a dispateh from the capital of Mexico, carried a 


few days ago by the Associated Press, dated April 4, which 
states that Mr. Doheny, one of the representatives of the five 
great American oil companies, is now in the City of Mexico, 
that he is in conference with the seeretary of the treasury of 
Mexico, and that that secretary may probably visit the United 
States within a short time. What does Mr. Doheny have to say? 
Why is it necessary for Mr. Doheny, a private citizen, represent- 


ing American-owned oil companies operating in Mexico, to 
carry on negotiations with the Mexican Government? When 


was it proclaimed that the United States itself had not within its 
own ageneies, its own diplomatic agencies, sufficient strength 
and wisdom and power to carry on the diplomatic negotiations 
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when it was announced to 
the country that these functions are to be abdicated or delegated 
to owners of oil companies and international bankers? 


of the United States Government, 


The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Doheny— 
and I have no reflection to make upon him as an individual—is 
in Mexico not as Mr. Dcheny, but he is there as the representa- 
tive of five great American- owned oil companies that are in a 
controversy with the President and the Government of Mexico 
over oil and oil taxes. Mr. Doheny is quoted as follows: 

Mr. Doheny has declined to discuss his visit, except to say that every- 
thing is in splendid shape. 

What is it that is in splendid shape? Everything, says Mr. 
Doheny. He is quoted as saying that the Government has kept 
faith. With whom has the Government of Mexico kept faith? 
What are the diplomatic relations between Mexico and Mr. 
Doheny? The commission of what Government does Mr. Do- 
heny bear? Where are the credentials of Mr. Doheny to repre- 
sent the American Government or the American people? Whom 
do you represent, Mr. Doheny? He represents five great Ameri- 
can oil companies and is carrying on diplomatic relations with 
the Republic of Mexico. Let us go a little further. 

He is quoted as saying 

The Government has kept faith and we all have confidence in Presi- 
dent Obregon. 

Mr. Chairman, who are “ we Doheny 
is speaking? Is it the editorial “ we,” meaning Mr. Doheny, as 
the representative of five American companies, or does the 
“we” méan the American Government and the American 
people? How does he conclude his interview? 

The oil agreements last fall have been observed. 


The oil agreements made last fall! With whom were those 
agreements made? Agreemehts made with the President and 
the Government of Mexico with these American oil interests, 
carrying on private negotiations upon which perhaps depends 
the action of this Government in reco; gnizing or withholding 
recognition of the Republic of Mexico. Oil is at the bottom of 
difficulties in the path of recognition of our sister Republic. 

When did it become necessary for the diplomatic officers of 
this Government to await the adjustment of foreign relations 
until international bankers who visited Mexico last fall for the 
purpose of conferring with Mexico and the Government there 
should arrange their own private affairs? When did it become 
necessary for this Government’s diplomatic agencies to wait in 
silence, to lie dormant, to remain quiet until private citizens 
can wring from a neighboring Government such concessions as 
they demand on account of their interests in oil and on account 
of the securities of another Government? If the oil interests 
and if the international banking interests are not the interests 
that are preventing recognition I want to know who is prevent- 
ing recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Fexas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the President of the United 
States said to Mr. Barrett that we here in the United States 
agree that the greatest thing that the United States can do to 
bring about Pan American friendship is to recognize the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, and if, as Mr. Doheny says, the Government of 
Mexico has kept the faith with American oil interests, what 
unseen force is it that is holding back the diplomatic arm of this 


The time of the gentleman from Texus has 


” in whose voice Mr. 


” 


The time of the gentleman from Texas has 


Government from extending recognition to the Republic of 
Mexico? 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Is it not possible the arrangement with 
Mr. Doheny is a condition precedent to the recognition? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If that is true, the presence of 
Mr. Doheny in Mexico offers some hope of solving this whole 
situation. I am hopeful that if the oil companies can be satis- 
fied—but I am not so hopeful that they can be—I am hopeful 
if they are satisfied, ways will be found to remove the difficulties 
that now obstruct the restoration of diplomatic relations. The 
great Government of the United States, so the President says, 
would extend recognition except for certain formalities and cer- 
tain matters of procedure, The United States Government ought 


to be big enough and generous enough in its dealings with Cep- 
tral and South American Republics and the Republic of Mexico 
not to quibble over inconsequential things of that kind; but it 
ought to act in a large and generous spirit in the recognition of 
the rights and the dignities of these Republics, and ought to set 
them a worthy example in government. We must remember thut 
these Republics have not behind them the traditions that fill ihe 
history of our glorious past. We must remember that they are 
not of the Anglo-Saxon race, that has ruled itself for 600 years, 
We must remember that they are weak and struggling nations, 
seeking to win their way forward to self-government and into 
the enjoyment of republican and democratic institutions, and 
that they have taken the United States as their great type, and 
we ought not to thrust them back in their endeavor to obtuin 
their proper place among the sisterhood of nations. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The people of no State in this Union suffered more from the 
revolutionary disturbances in Mexico than the people of the 
State of Arizona. Arizona is a border State. A number of our 
citizens were shot by bullets which fell on the American side 
of the line during battles between the contending Mexican forces, 
Many of them lost their lives in the interior of Mexico. Many 
more of them lost their property and barely escaped with their 
lives. But it is now believed that the present Government of 
the Republic of Mexico is so firmly established that it can and 
will properly perform the international obligations that it owes 
to the other Governments of the world, and that for this reason 
it should now be recognized by the President of the United States 
as the de facto and de jure Government of Mexico. 

The citizens of Arizona are better acquainted than the people 
of other parts of the United States with the present administra- 
tion in the City of Mexico. Gen. Alvaro Obregon, who heads 
that administration, is from the State of Sonora, which ad- 
joins Arizona on the south. He has been intimately acquainted 
in a business way with many of our citizens. He understands 
the conditions in the United States better than any person who 
has been in supreme authority in Mexico for a great many years. 
He has demonstrated his ability to maintain law and order and 
to assure a greater degree of security for life and property 
within the Republic of Mexico than has existed since the revo- 
lution began in 1910. 

In keeping with sentiments of friendship and good will, the 
senate of the fifth Legislature of the State of Arizona, by 
unanimous vote, has requested the President of the United States 
to extend full recognition to the Republic of Mexico and to its 
President, Gen. Alvaro Obregon. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a memorial 
adopted by the Arizona State Senate on March 17, 1922. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it not true that there are seven 
other States that have passed simildr resolutions? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The States of California, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Illinois, and Michigan have also memo- 
rialized the President to recogi\'»e the existing government of 
the Republic of Mexico. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indi- 
cated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair heurs 
none, 

The memorial is as follows: 

Firth Strate LEGISLATURE, First SprciaL Session, 


State of Arizona. 
Senate memorial 1. 


To the President of the United States, the Congress of the United States, 
the Secretary of State of the United States, and to Arizona’s Repre- 
sentatives in Congress: 


Your memorialists, the senate of the fifth Legislature of the State of 
Arizona, in special session assembled, do respectfully represent : 

That being a “border State" and adjacent to the great State of 
Sonora, of the Republic of Mexico, Arizona is keenly alive to the pro! 
lems now confronting and which for a decade past have confronted the 
said Republic of Mexico. 

That your memorialists being men of affairs of the State of Arizona, 
chosen from the mining and cattle interests, mercantile life, and the 
professions, see with the clearness born of intimate relationship the 
magnificent struggle that has been waged, the seemingly insurmount- 
able. obstacles that have been overcome by the newborn Republic of 
Mexico, and the glorious achievements that have been attained by the 
unselfish devotion to duty, the untiring energy, the honesty of purpo*’, 
and tenacious will to lead his countrymen into the peaceful enjoyment 
or harmonious brotherhood by Alvaro Obregon, President of Mexico. 

That from a chaos thereto unknown and a misery never before °x- 
perienced in the Western Hemisphere Mexico has in less than one and 
one-half years emerged triumphant, and to-day faces the dawn of na- 
tional achievement, seeking from her strong northern neighbors her 
just recognition, that she may be enabled to take her place in the God- 
given light of national equality. 

That but one short year ago ‘Arizona, in the spirit of western mat- 
hood, expressed her faith in Mexico and the man who, like our owt 
illustrious Washington, had, as soldier and statesman, led his people 
to a safe and lasting peace, by a memorial to the Congress of the 
United States, praying for just recognition. That quickly following the 
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lead of Arizona similar messages of confidence and faith were speeded to 
the Halls of Congress from the States of California, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Illinois, and Michigan, representing 40,000,000 
souls, urging the immediate recognition of Mexico. 

That to-day is witnessed in Mexico an era of industry and prosperit 
plainly indicative of permanent peace—farming and ranching restored, 
industrial and mining activities steadily increasing. During the 15 
months’ occupancy of the Presidency b Alvaro Obregon no American 
or other foreigner in Mexico has been killed: It is therefore 

Resolved by the Senate of the fifth Legislature of the State of Ari- 
zona in special session assembled, That,time has amply demonstrated 
the statesmanship of the President of Mexico, his clarity of vision and 
singleness of purpose, to place his country firmly amongst the great 
stable governments of the earth; that Mexico is no longer a belligerent 
nation, torn with internal strife, but a country of peaceful pursuits and 
honorable ambitions, and that no good reasons, no just causes, exist to 
further deny to it the just recognition which the United States of 
America itself achieved only after its baptism of blood; it is therefore 

. I > 
aa cota That the President be requested to recommend to the Con- 
cress of the United States that full recognition be extended to the Re- 
public of Mexico and to its President, the Hon. Alvaro Obregon; it is 
also further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to the Hon. Henry F. ASHURST and Hon. RALPH CAMERON, 
United States Senators, and Hon. Cart Haypgn, Congressman, and that 
they each be requested and urged to use all honorable means to further 
the prayed-for recognition of Mexico. Also that an engrossed copy be 
transmitted to the Hon. Alvaro Obregon, President of the Republic of 
Mexico. 

“Adopted by unanimous vote of the senate March 17, 1922. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio rises in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed out of order for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed out of order for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, the suspension of work 
in the mines of our country calls attention to one of our greatest 
industries. We realize this when we reflect and observe that 
during the last year, according to the United States Geological 
Survey, it is estimated that 494,500,000 tons of bituminous and 
anthracite coal were produced in the United States. This in- 
dustry affects the prosperity, the comfort, and happiness of our 
people, and, either directly or indirectly, touches the life of 
everyone, 

There ure approximately 700,000 men engaged as miners in 
the 10,000 mines in the United States, 70 per cent of whom are 
organized and 30 per cent unorganized. Besides these men 
who are investing their lives in this great industry, millions of 
dollars in capital have been used to develop it. 

In the year 1919, which seems to be the latest figures com- 
pleted by the Government, 5,793 men were employed in the 
mines in my district, producing 4,575,406 tons of coal, valued 
at $9,737,866. ( 

The wage scale that was in effect under the contract expiring 
March 31, 1922, provides for the following wages: 

PICK MINING SCALB, 


Pick mining rate, per ton, run of mine__-._-..--~____.. $1. 1164 
Dry entries, per itn ean das eta etnetcitee al ected ntndlianitiaaliadaah 3. 6146 
Break-throughs, in oN OS Oellien pest a all 3. 6146 
Break-throughs, in rooms, per yard..---.-----.---..... 2. 5011 
Room tuPiilhdscossdiaeiadeeiatedele cas}-stgigen tienda tietendinld Mites 5. 4906 
MACHINE MINING SCALB. 
Cutting by Jeffrey style of machines, in rooms, per ton_. $0. 1343 
Cutting by Jeffrey style of machine, in entries, per ton__-- . 1763 
by punching machine, in rooms, per ton__-__._-_-.---_-__ . 1740 
By punching machine, in entries, per ton-__..._.._--..____ . 1909 
Loading, Sip Sie MIE TIN siecics nc-onnen Sevtneenes ctnailleoeebn canines . 7855 
Loading, in rooms, with hand drilling, per ton__.__._.__-~ - 8057 
Loading, im eneiRN ORs... cae essenn ce ee . 9103 
Loading, in entries, with hand drilling, per ton___-__.__-___ - 9305 
Break-throqeiti: ci hot o. ospiti aie bdediin lake nidibcinnlideecece dl intry price 
Bree k-th reagan, an iii nik msn pc ledrndcd ih lle emsint Entry price 
Break-throughs, in rooms, with hand drilling_....________ Entry price 
Drilling by Ag stee. COR aie ioe stile lie . 0202 
Drilling by IGM BOP 00sec ecceteniiencdndnnaies . 0203 


Room turning, cutter @m@. lotder. sn os dns sone -.-- Entry price 
Break-throughs, entries into rooms or rooms into entries__ Entry price 


{NSIDE DAY WAGE SCALB, 





Timberenemy: Wei iit aids cn bisttecid  nadibldcdckssaernsihiceiabis $7. 50 
Tracklayers, per day—-..-- i aR ee ac ae aa 7. 50 
Pracklayors” Een (O08 GRE ooo oo eld oc ideo umn nee 7. 25 
Pipemen, per day___-___- Mie Lic. db ates nb eheade a ached Binh aban tebe cn 7.41 
Cagers, drivers, machine haulers, water haulers, and trip 
Tilers, per day a a 7.50 
Wiremen, ‘0p Waite a ee es eee re eee 7.50 
Motormenh, MORMON Ute i one Oe ie aoe 7. 50 
lrappers, ON I hii thdl Sah bitte cd dh can ena bie cth aihile dnten meni 4.00 
All other inside day labor not enumerated, per day..______~ 7.25 
OUTSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE. 

Binginecrs, se meme ke $222. 00 
Firemen, -PQR AMG ttt one. clad eee ee oe oe 7. 25 
Dynamo SRO, sieht eee Bein bie cbs bda aceite a 20 
Tet, DIRCKSRRIEE. DOU HNN <n clr dibhe edincmieescmisihantddeMeiinks 7.77 
POCO2 2 DI CTU I ceeeitre hale 7.45 











Be ON i ieee mops asennerenmnninanemmen $7. 25 
IT Ni ge bet ean 7. 45 
Dumpers and Trimmers, per day..............._________ 7. 25 
ee eemaiibaemibeicatesines 6. 80 


Aen A COI  maneinounnnanen 4. 59 


It should be said in this connection that the miners furnish 
the tools with which they work and their powder. 

One of the disturbing factors in the coal-mining industry, 
both for the operator and the miner, is that the mines do not 
run regularly. For example, in 1919, according to official fig- 
ures from. the Government, the miners in my district worked on 
an average only 162 days during that year. This would be 
something near the average number of days that the average 
miner would be employed in a year. The operator has money 
invested and other expenses during the time the mine is idle 
and the miner is not able to engage in profitable employment. 
Various causes are assigned for this irregularity. When busi- 
ness is good one of the contributing causes is the lack of neces- 
Sary cars that are not always furnished by the railroad when 
needed to keep the mines running and the miners actively em- 
ployed. Then when there is a depression in business the de- 
mand for the production of coal is consequently lessened. High 
freight rates contribute to the cost to the public. These and 
other things must be taken into consideration for an intelligent 
understanding of the mining industry. 

During the suspension which is now in effect the officers of 
the United Mine Workers have ordered a sufficient number of 
men from the several local unions to cooperate with the owners 
of the mines that the property in and around the mines may be 
preserved during the suspension. 

The central competitive field embraces the coal fields in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and western Pennsylvania. This field, from 
a good many angles, seems to be looked upon, and has been 
for many years, as the base of the industry in wage agreements 
and other matters. It is estimated that the central competitive 
field produces at least one-half of the bituminous coal of the 
country. For many years the general custom has been for the 
operators and miners in this field to meet in conference at the 
expiration of their contracts and make adjustments and new 
agreements. 

The contract under which the mines have recently operated 
was signed in New York two years ago and provided for a con- 
tract extending until March 31, 1922. This contract was signed 
by the operators for the central competitive field and the repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers in joint conference. 
That contract contained the following provision: 

Resolved, That an interstate joint conference be held prior to April 
1, 1922; the time and place of holding such meetings is referred to a com- 
mittee of two operators and two miners from each State herein repre- 
sented, together with the international officers of the United Mine 
Workers’ organization. 

This provision in the contract has figured in the discussion 
and the situation that developed, and precipitated the present 
suspension, the miners contending that they could not continue 
work beyond March 31, 1922, for the reason that they had no 
contract under which to work, and that a majority of the oper- 
ators refused to meet them in conference as had been the custom 
heretofore and as provided in the contract. The representatives 
of the miners offered to meet in joint conference. It seems to 
be undisputed that some of the operators were willing to meet 
in joint conference, and others were unwilling, contending that 
it would be fruitless. The stubborn fact remains that they did 
not meet in joint conference and confer. Some of the operators, 
perhaps a majority in the central competitive field, were willing 
to confer as provided in the contract. It is reported to me 
that practically all of the operators in my district were willing 
to confer as provided in the contract, and went so far as to 
make arrangements to select a scale committee, but others in 
the central competitive field, particularly western Pennsylvania, 
were unwilling to meet and confer in joint conference, and 
since all of the operators would not agree to the conference 
there has been none. Perhaps all of the operators are willing 
to confer by district, but the miners insist that the method that 
has been followed for many years should be continued, and 
contract adjustments made for the whole competitive field in 
joint conference. 

For some time different officials and agencies of the Govern- 
ment were at work in an attempt to persuade the operators 
and miners to confer according to the resolution in their last 
contract. On March 31 Secretary of Labor Davis issued the 
following statement: 


All of the Government’s efforts in the proffer of mediation, concilia- 
tion, and compromise have failed to save the country from the national 
strike test of economic strength between employer and employee in the 
coal industry. 

In this dispute in the coal industry President Harding and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, chiefly the Department of Labor, have for weeks 
counseled this conference provided for in the last joint agreement be- 
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tween the operators and the miners. In this effort the President and 
myself have had neither legal right nor personal desire to dictate any 
program. Our one desire has been to induce by persuasion and urgence 
the operators and miners to discharge the obligations they assumed 
themselves to confer again for the shaping of a new agreement. 

These efforts began in February after the refusal of some of the 
central competitive States operators to meet in accordance with the 
resolution adopted in March, 1920, providing for a preliminary confer- 
ence to meet prior to April 1 to arramge a time and place for a meeting 
to negotiate a new agreement. j 

I have always belieyed—and every citizen is with me in the belief— 
that employers and employees who have signed a wage agreement or 
contract should observe it in spirit and to the letter. If the two par- 
ties to a trade dispute get together it is always possible to work out a 
satisfactory settlement and maintain peace. 

In fairness it must be said that the miners’ officials were willing 
and ready to go inte the conference agreed upon, but some of the oper- 
ators declined to meet, alleging that competitive factors and Federal 
grand jury indictments prevented any such favorable outcome as to 
the continuation of the existing agreements, and hence the “ prelimi- 
nary meeting’ would prove unsuccessful. Others said that they were 
willing to confer, but that unless all central competitive States oper- 
ators would attend, such a meeting would be barren of results and 
futile 

Also several outlying districts with a combined tonnage output much 
larger than that of the central competitive States protest the right of 
central competitive States to fix the basic wage for the bituminous coal | 
industry, not only because of their minority production but because 
competition of nonunion coal affects the said outlying districts more 
than the said central competitive States. 

The competitive States arrangement is not of governmental making 
nor is it a new experiment. It has been in operation since 1898, and 
the records disclose the fact that in past years the operators as well as 
the miners’ officials have looked upon it as a fixed and basic agency in 
the bituminous-coal industry. 

There may be room for argument on some of these contentions, but 
they do not efface the main fact that operators and miners were bound 
to a conference, that this conferenee might have led te a new agree- 
ment, and the country might not have been confronted with a stoppage 
of coal production, a suspension avoided, ample supplies of coal, and 
a gradual reduction in prices would have resulted. 

I can not let the opportunity pass without expressing keen disa 
pointment at the failure of certain operators to fulfill the terms of their 
obligation to meet in conference with a view to peace in the coal indus- 
try for two years more. They have turned their backs on a chance to 
lay bare, not only to the miners but to the public, their reasons, at 
least, for declining a new wage arrangement. he public is entitled to 
these reasons, and the press would have fairly supplied them. Even 
though the operators were convinced that it could come to nothing, 
their entrance into conference would have removed any stigma of a 
breach of faith. 

There may be faults on both sides of this bituminous dispute, but the 
side that openly repudiates its written and signed obligations has crip- 
pled its case before the bar of public opinion. 

The anthracite industry presents a pleasing contrast, for its operators 
and miners are now meeting directly. There may be a suspension, but 
there is a negotiation and a genuine desire to agree. This clearly illus- 
trates what the Government has sought all along in the bituminous 





field. There is not now, and there never has been, any disposition in 
Washington to force conditions upon employers, employees, or the 
public. 


One unfortunate fact in the bituminous coal industry is that it is 
overdeveloped by fully 30 per cent, largely as a result of high prices 
during the war and the abnormal boom of 1920. 

Coal production for 1921, on account of the general depression in the 
steel and allied industries, dropped to the 1911 basis, or only 407,- 
000,000 tons, as compared with 563,000,000 tons produced in 1920. This 
explains to a large extent the present problem confronting the employers 
and employees of the coal industry. 

At best bituminous miners do not work on an average more than 
200 days during the year under normal conditions. When that average 
is reduced by 25 to 40 per cent, as was the case in most of the union 
districts last year, it can be appreciated that an abnormal and irregular 
condition of ny ey is created. 

From the union mine point of view the situation is further compli- 
eated by readjustment wages in nonunion mines before the expira- 
tion of union agreements, which has enabled the nonunion mines to 
se¢ure more than their relative share of coal orders. 

As the strike in the bituminous industry is inevitable, the industry is 
squarely on trial before the public. At this stage it is simply an eco- 
nomic dispute in which the chief sufferers will be the operators and 
miners themselves. During the strike the administration will watch 
developments and be ready to safeguard the public welfare whenever it 
is menaced. 

A Government survey indicates that on April 1 there will be in stock 
or storage about 10,000,000 tons of anthracite and by-product coke and 
65,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. This means that the railroads, 
public, utilities, manufacturing industries, and retail coal dealers will 
have on hand nearly two months’ supply of coal. The operators state 
that the production from nonunion mines will meet at least 50 per cent 
of the normal needs of the country. 

On the strength of these facts there will be no excuse for afivance in 
coal prices. If the price is boosted in any locality the fact should be 
reported to Washington at once for action by the Attorney General. 
The public should not be penalized by any enhanced price for coal 
when there is no justification for any increase. 


Attorney General Daugherty favored a conference of the 
operators and miners and expressed regret that some of the 
operators had refused to meet in joint conference as provided 
in their contract. 

The entire country is interested in this great industry and in 
its satisfactory and regular operation in order that the men 
who work in the mines may have employment and support their 
families, that the capital invested may receive a proper return, 
and that all our people and industries may have coal that is 
needed for the carrying on of our activities. 

I think it is the sincere hope of all good Americans that some- 
how there may be a satisfactory and speedy adjustment of this 
controversy which affects the whole country and particularly 


affects a great body of men who are entitled to particular con. 
sideration because they are engaged in: one of the most haz- 
ardous occupations in all our industrial life. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, ambassadors and ministers, $583,500. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Tivson). The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment’ offered by Mr, ROGERS : 
ipsert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“ Por the acquisition of land and buildings in Paris, France, to be 
used as the American Mmbassy under the provisions of the act of 
February 17, 1911, $150,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
in addition to the sum of $150,000 appropriated by an act making ap. 
propriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, approved March 2, 1921.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is: new legisiation and unauthorized by 
law. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully. direct the at- 
tention of the Chair to what is known as the Lowden Act, ap- 
proved February 7, 1911, which will be found in the Thirty- 
sixth Statutes at Large, page 911, The Lowden Act is not long. 
I should like to read it as if it were in three sections. The sub- 
stantial part of the statute reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to acquire in foreign countries such sites and buildings as 
may be appropriated for by erase for the use of the diplomatic and 
consular establishments of the United States, and to alter, repair, and 
furnish the said buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman suspend a moment? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The permanent occupant of the chair [Mr. 
DoweELt] was temporarily absent, and has now returned. He 
has looked up this matter, and the present oecupant of the 
chair would ask the gentleman to recommence, 

Mr. DOWELL resumed the chair. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I was in the act of reading the 
very short Lowden Act, upon which I maintain that my amend- 
ment is in order. I read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of State be, and he is’ hereby, 
authorized to acquire in foreign countries such sites and buildings as 
may be appropriated for by Con s for the use of the diplomatic and 
consular establishments of the United States, and to alter, repair, and 
furnish the said buildings; suitable buildings for this purpose to be 
either purchased or erected, as to the Secretary of State may seem best, 
and all buildings so acquired for the Diplomatic Serviee shall be used 
both as the residences of diplomatic officials and for the offices of the 
diplomatic establishment. 

If the law stopped there, I take it that there could be no 
doubt that the amendment now pending would be in. order, 
because there is no limitation of any kind upon the amount 
which may be appropriated, and because the amendiment in 
other respects conforms accurately to the requirements of that 
portion of the statute. Then comes the proviso: 

Provided, however, That not more than the sum of $500,000 shall 
be expended in any fiscal year under the authorization herein made. 

So far as that proviso is concerned; I think it will not be 
contended that the amendment is objectionable. The sum of 
$150,000 is proposed, and there is no intimation—and I think 
there can be no intimation—that the remaining’ $850,000 per- 
missible under the Lowden Act will be involved. in the fiscal 
year in question. F 

Then we come to the proviso upon which I should like to 
speak somewhat more fully: 


And provided further, That in submitting estimates of appropriation 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for transmission to the House of 
Representatives, the Secretary of State shall set forth a limit of cost 
for the acquisition of sites and buildings and for the construction, «!ter- 
ation, repair, and furnishing of. buildings at each place in which 
the expenditure is proposed (which limit of cost shall not exceed the 
sum of $150,000 at any one place), and which limit shall not there 
after be exceeded in any case, except by new and express authorization 
of Congress. 


The question, I think, has not been squarely decided as (0 
whether that second proviso, which I have just read, excludes 
an item in an appropriation bill or an @mendment to an appre- 
priation involving either an original sum of more than $150,000 
or an amendment the effect of which is to involve an expenili- 
ture in all, when taken in connection with previous action of 
Congress, of a total greater than $150,000. I think the ques- 
tion is not entirely free from doubt. In order that the Chair 
might become somewhat familiar with the question I ventured 
to bring it to the attention of the Chair a few days ago, when 
this bill was first presented to the House. I desire now to read 
again exactly what this proviso says: 

The Secretary of State shall set forth a limit of cost, 
which limit of cost shall not exceed the sum of $150,000. 


Page 5, line 18, after the figures, 


* « * 














My contention is that the second proviso is a limitation upon 
the power of the Secretary of State; that it is in mo way a 
limitation on the power of Congress; and that it in no sense 
requires additional legislation in the event that the House has 
proposal before it to expend more than $150,000 in some one 
jlace 
This second proviso tells the Secretary of State what he must 
do in proposing an estimate for the purchase of an embassy or 
legation. It is a limitation upon his power. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the power of the House. It has nothing 


whatever to do with the rules under which the House has 
hound itself when an appropriation bill is up for consideration. 
The last Clause of this proviso states: 

Which limit shall not thereafter be exceeded in any case, except by 
new and express authorization of Congress. 


of course, the “limit” mentioned in the last clause refers | 


hack to the limit of cost previously imposed on the Secretary 
of State. It has nothing to do with the rules of the House. It 
does not limit the power of the House in the event that a point 
of order is made against an item on an appropriation bill. 

The question was presented last year in a somewhat similar 
fashion when the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoNawortTH] pro- 
posed to this same appropriation bill an amendment for $150,000 
for the purpose of acquiring an embassy at Paris. A point of 
order was made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
that that constituted new legislation and hence was out of 
order, The point of order that was then urged was that an 
estimate had not been furnished by the Secretary of State or by 
any other Government official, and that therefore the require- 
ments of the Lowden Act had not been complied with. The 
ventleman from Ohio and others argued the point very fully. 
The Chair, whe if I am not mistaken, was the gentleman from 
lowa [Mr. Towner], stated that he was conscious of the im- 
portance of the point of order, that he had considered it with 
creat care, and after discussion he was constrained to overrule 
the point of order. 

I think that decision was sound, and I think it is the basis 
of what I hope and believe will be the decision of the Chair 
to-day. The second proviso, as the Chairman last year indi- 
cated, is a limitation upon the Secretary of State, but it has 
nothing to do with the powers of the House of Representatives ; 
it has nothing to do with our freedom to act. There is no 
requirement in the law that we shall act only after an estimate 
shall have been furnished Congress by the Secretary of State 
for the specifie purpose. 

My whole contention, then, to sum up in a few words, is that 
the authority of Congress, the authority which is necessary be- 
fore consideration of this item may be had against the point 
of order, is contained im the substantive portion of the Lowden 
Act and in the first proviso thereunder, both of which I have 
read; that the limitation contained in the second proviso is 
a limitation exclusively upon the Secretary of State and has 
nothing whatever to do with the powers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives when an amendment of the character now before the 
House is pending. 

In this connection I would like to put in the Recorp a refer- 
ence to the discussion last year, which occurs in the, ConaREs- 
SIONAL REcorRD of January 9, 1921. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
Vield? 
Mr. ROGERS. I yield. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentlemdn’s contention is that the 
only limitation on the power of Congress is that it shall not 
exceed $500,000 in any one year but they may spend any por- 
tion of it on any one project? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope the point 
ot order will not prevail. Ever since I have been a Member of 
Congress I have advocated the purchase of embassies and con- 
Sulates abroad. It seems to me that we ought not to make it 
impossible for a man of moderate means to occupy one of these 
important positions. It matters not how brainy a man may be 
or how well versed he is in diplomacy, he can not occupy one 
f these positions abroad unless he is wealthy financially and 
able to live there in a manner which the office requires. We 
have made some progress in the last few years in the purchase 
of embassies and consulates. I hope the day is not far dis- 
‘ant When all countries will see an embassy of ours in their 
“ipital. The gift of Mr. Morgan has enabled us to have a very 
fine embassy in the city of London. Before long we will have 
one of the best embassies in Berlin. Some years ago we pur- 
chased a consulate at Shanghai, China, which has proved a 


— investment and of great importance to our Govern- 
ent, 
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Mr. HUSTED. 


are discussing the point of order and not the merits of the 
proposition, 


I would like to say to the gentleman that we 


Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman objects, I will ask 
unanimous consent for five minutes. 

Mr. HUSTED. I suggest to the gentleman that he wait until 
the point of order is decided and then he will have ample op- 
portunity to discuss the merits, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman prefers that, I 
wait, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if I understand the argument of 
the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrers], 
it is that if the Secretary of State makes an estimate, as the 
law provides he shall, for this embassy of the United States, 
then Congress can appropriate the sum of $150,000 for it; but 
if the Secretary of State does not make an estimate, then 
Congress can appropriate, over a point of order, any sum that 
it pleases. The mere statement of the case shows how absurd 
it is. To say that we can not appropriate more than $150,000 
if an estimate is made in the regular manner, but if the esti- 
mate is not made, then you can appropriate what you please, 
shows that either Congress did not know how to write a law 
at all, or else people have a very queer conception as to what 
the law is after it is written. 

There is a provision in the act that the limit of $150,000 at 
a particular place shall in no case be exceeded unless there is 
a subsequent authorization by Congress. 

That is not confined to an estimate made by the Secretary of 
State; that is a broad, straight declaration that the limit of 
cost of $150,000 can not be exceeded. 

Now I eall the attention of the Chair, although the Chair is 
undoubtedly as familiar with it as I am, that it has been the 
practice in the House of Representatives and Congress, espe- 
cially in the House, for innumerable years, in making provi- 
sions for public works, such as public buildings, lighthouses, 
ships, and all sorts of public works, to provide in one law an 
authorization at a limit of cost, usually with the words “ which 
shall not be exceeded,” and in a subsequent law the appropria- 
tion itself. This Lowden Act should be construed in the light of 
the continuous practice of Congress for many years in fixing the 
limit of cost. Here was a case where Congress intended to, and 
I think clearly did, provide for the limit of cost at a particular 
place for an embassy of $150,000, with the provision that it 
should not in any case be exceeded, unless by subsequent authori- 
zation of Congress. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say one word 
in reply. My contention is not, as the gentleman from Illinois 
suggests—— , 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon if I misunderstood 


will 


him. 


Mr. ROGERS. I quite understand that it was unintentional. 

My contention is not, as the gentleman from Illinois suggests, 
that our power in the House is different according to whether 
or not the Secretary of State sees fit to present an estimate. My 
contention is that the power of Congress is not affected one way 
or the other by the last proviso; that the authority of law 
which prevents the successful raising of points of order of this 
kind is contained in the substantive portion of the resolution 
and in the first proviso; that the second proviso is addressed 
wholly to the Secretary of State; and that Congress has the 
right to appropriate in this way on an appropriation bill 
whether or not the Secretary of State has submitted an estimate, 
provided, however, that the total amount involved does not ex- 
ceed $500,000 in any one fiscal year. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman contend, under the Lowden 
Act, that if the Secretary of State makes an estimate for an 
embassy building at a limit of cost not to exceed $150.000, that 
then it is in order in the House to appropriate $300,000 for it? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is exactly my contention. 

Mr. MANN. In face of the provision which limits the cost, 
that it shall not exceed the sum of $150,000 in any one place, 
“which limit shall not thereafter be exceeded in any case ex- 
cept by express authorization of Congress.’”’ There is an express 
provision that that limit of cost shall not be exceeded except 
by the express authority of Congress. That is not a direction to 
the Secretary of State. That is a limitation in law of the 
amount that can be appropriated. 

Mr. ROGERS. The language of the law is— 


The Secretary of State shall set forth a limit of cost. 


Now, did Congress, when it used that language, inteng to bind 
itself by the decision of the Secretary of State as to what the 
maximum dmount should be in a given case? 
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Mr. MANN. Congress not only intended to bind itself, but it 
expressly provided— 
which limit of cost shall not exceed the sum of $150,000 at any one 
place, and which limit shall not thereafter be. exceeded in any case 
except by new aud express authorization of Congress. 

That authorization of Congress is not to the Secretary of 
State in making an estimate. The limit of cost submitted by the 
Secretary of State can not be exceeded except by new authoriza- 
tion of Congress. 

Mr. ROGERS. Congress was imposing upon the Secretary of 
State certain restrictions as to the breadth of his power. Con- 
gress did not intend, as I read the language of the Lowden Act, 
in any way to circumscribe its own powers provided the require- 
ments of the first two-thirds of the act had been complied with. 

Mr. HUSTED. ‘Mr. Chairman, I am quite sympathetic with 
the proposition to acquire an embassy in Paris, but I think the 
construction of the gentleman from I!limois [Mr. Mann] of this 
Lowden Aet is absolutely correct. In the first place, it ‘au- 
thorizes the Secretary of State to acquire in foreign countries 
certain sites and buildings such as may be appropriated for 
by Congress for the use of the diplomatic and consular estab- 
lishments and to alter, repair, and furnish said buildings; and 
then it provides— 

That not more than the sum of $500,000 shall be expended in any 
fiscal year under the authorization herein made. 

That is a limitation upon the Executive and not upon the Con- 
gress. It means that no matter how many buildings we may 
acquire for embassy purposes or for eonsulates, under this au- 
thorization the Executive shall not expend more than $500,000 
in any one year; and, of course, it is perfectly possible to assume 
that under this authorization buildings might be acquired which 
would amount to a total sum of more than $500,000; and I 
assume that is why that limitation was imposed. And then it 
is provided further that the Secretary of State shall set a limit 
of cost which shall not exceed $150,000 for any one of these 
buildings, and it further provides that that limitation of cost 
shall not be exceeded except by further authorization of Con- 
gress. And “further authorization of Congress” certainly does 
not mean by an appropriation bill, and “further authorization 
of Congress” certainly does not mean the authorization carried 
in the Lowden Act. It means some other basic statute author- 
izing the exceeding of the limit of $150,000 for any one building. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. 

The authorization of the Lewden Act is as follows: 

Provided, however, That not more than the sum of $500,000 shall be 
expended in any fiscal year under the authorization’ herein made: And 
provided further, That in submitting estimates of appropriation to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for transmission to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the Secretary of State shall set forth a limit of cost for 
the acquisition of sites and buildings and for the construction, altera- 
tion, repair, and furnishing of buildings at each place in which the 
expenditure is proposed (which limit of cost shall not exceed the sum 
of $150,000 at any one place) and which limit shall mot thereafter be 
exceeded in any case, except by new and express authorization of 
Congress. 

The Chair has no trouble in construing this proviso. It seems 
clear to the Chair from the language itself that the cost at.any 
one place is limited to $150,000, unless Congress sees fit to 
authorize further expenditure. But in order that we may have 
the view of the House on this question the Chair desires to ¢all 
attention to the statement of the distinguished gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. Lowden] when this legislation was presented to 
the House for consideration. 

The interpretation by Mr. Lowden on this proviso and limita- 
tion of expenditure is in the following language—lI read: 

While it is true that under this bill with its present limitation it will 
not be possible to purchase embassies in some of the capitals of Burope 
where land has beceme very expensive, it will be possible within the 
limitation of $150,000 as proposed to purchase embassies and consulates 
while there is yet time. 

This interpretation the Chair assumes was placed upon this 
legislation by the Congress at the time of its passage. 

However, the Chair can interpret the language of the act itself 
in no other way than a limitation of the appropriation to 
$150,000 at any one place until Congress authorizes further 
expenditures. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICD. 


For salaries of secretaries in the Diplomatic Service, as provided in 
the act of February 5, 1915, entitled “An act for the improvement of the 
foreign service,” as amended by the act making appropriations fer the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, approved July 1, 1916, and the act making appropriations for 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, approved June 4, 1920, $379,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Can the gentleman inform the committee as to how 
much was appropriated for this service for secretaries in the 


Diplomatic Service for the present fiscal year and the year 
preceding? 

Mr. HUSTED. Im 1921, $418)375; in 1920, $289,458.33; jn 
1919, $801,105 ; and in 1916, $157,500. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What has been the occasion ‘for the ip. 
ordinate increase in the salaries paid to secretaries in the 
Diplomatic Service? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not think there has been an inordinate 
increase. ‘There has been ’a considerable increase. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is rather inordinate when in five years 
the appropriation has more than doubled. f 

Mr. HUSTED. It is not because of the increase in the salary 
alone. It is because of the increase in the personnel as well, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman believe that it js 
largely increase in salaries by reasen 6f changes of law which 
have been enacted in the last two years? 

Mr. HUSTED. There is:a largely increased personnel, due to 
the extra business that has come to the missions on account of 
the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Has the gentleman any data ‘as to how 
much is dme to increased personnel and how much ‘to increased 
salaries? 

‘Mr. HUSTED. I do not think any separation was made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have an impression that ‘some years ago 
we passed in connection with the Diplomatic and Consular ap- 
propriation bill a provision increasing the salaries of these ser. 
retaries considerably. 

Mr. ROGERS. ‘Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think I can give the gentleman some ip. 
formation on that. Up to 1915, when there -was.a general salary 
readjustment for ‘secretaries in the Diplomatic Service, the 
maximum salary paid to a secretary was $2,500. In the act of 
February 5, 1915, that salary was imereased*to a maximum of 
$3,000, and by the act.of Jume 4, 1920, to a maximum of $4,000, 
The original range was from about $1,200 up to $2,500, and the 
present range is, I think, from $2,000 to a maximum of ‘$4,000. 

Mr. HUSTED. It is a-range from $2,500°to°$4,000. We have 
28 secretaries in class 1, with salaries of $4,000-each; 27 in 
élass 2, with salaries of $3,625 each ; 29 in class 8, with salaries 
of $3,000 each; and 41 in class 4, with salaries of ‘$2,500 each. 
That is the lowest salary paid to a ‘secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
whether these secretaries are furnished any allowance in the 
way of quarters or heat? 

Mr.:'HUSTED. No; they are furnished no allowance, except 
the post allowance in some countries where the cost of living 
has greatly advanced. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr.. CONNALLY of Texas. 
man ‘yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. On account of the value of United 
States exchange at this time, what are the countries where the 
eost of living is so great? 

Mr. HUSTED. Japan is one of the shining instances. The 
State Department informed the subcommittee that in Japan, 
notwithstanding the fact that the rate of exchange as betwee 
the yen and the American dollar stood at about the same ratio 
as it did before the war, the cost of living in Japan had at 
vanced 100 per cent over what it was before the war. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is China one of those countries’ 

Mr. HUSTED. No; I think not. Persia is one of the coun 
tries. There are a number of them, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I would say to the gentlemal 
that I used to be a member of the Committee on Foreign Af. 
fairs when that committee had appropriating power. I| think 
there is a great evil in this system of pest allowances. It sill- 
ply amounts to a lump sum appropriation which the Secretaly 
of State or his subordinates deal out to diplomatic officers, abd 
I hope the Committee on Appropriations can work out some 
system whereby that practice may be discontinued. It is ne 
a healthful situation at all. 

Mr. HUSTED. We have started the work by making a Vel’ 
substantial reduction in the ameunt available for post allow 
ances, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERPRETERS TO BMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS. 

Interpreter to legation and consulate general to Persia, $2,000. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out thé 
last word. I note’that on page 9 of the bill, where allowance !0! 
clerk hire is made, there is a provision which reads as follows: 


Clerks, whenever hereafter appointed, shall, so far as practicable, 
be appointed under civil service rules and regulations. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
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That expression brings to my mind much that has been tran- 
in the last few days. I predicted on the floor of this 
House some time ago when such an unfair deal was given Balti- 
more in the selection of its postmaster, when the civil service 
regulations were ignored and partisanship established in its 

I know what it led to and that just the state of affairs 

happen which has occurred, L was very much surprised, 
d. the other day when I heard that the President had 

an Executive order by which he dropped from the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing 31° of its most efficient em- 
ployees, exployees who had spent from 39 years down in the 
e of that bureau; one who had started at $1.25 a day, one 


servi 
who had started at $60 a month, all in minor positions, and who 
through efficiency and good work had reached the high places 
which they held. 
I ice that the newspaper stated that many of these men 
Democrats, that many of them were Republicans, that 
was not a political move at all, and that not more than six, 
perhaps, of them voted. In that event it was all the more 
offensive. If it was not a political move, and if they Were 


neither Democrats or Republicans, why were they dismissed 
from the service without a hearing as prescribed in section 6, 

t 1. volume 87 of the United States Revised Statutes? 

\ir. TILSON, Mr. Chairman, I feel constrained to rise to a 
point of order that the gentleman is not discussing the amend- 
ment. It seems to me that when we are diseussing an appro- 
priation bill we eught not to fill the Recoxrp with a lot of ex- 
matter. There is a proper time when the gentleman 
an get permission te say what he is saying now without inter- 
iecting it into the middle of the debate on a bill under the five- 
minute rule, 

Mr. CONNALLY eof Texas. Does the gentleman object be- 
cause he is not talking about the civil service? 

Mr. TILSON. I am objeeting simply because the gentleman 
is not talking abeut the bill itself. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is the gentleman insisting it is 
not in order to strike out the words “ civil service” because 
they have already been stricken out? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, the gentleman is captious in his remarks, 

simply insisting that the gentleman from Maryland discuss 
an orderly manner the bill befere the House. 

rhe CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman will preceed in order. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Myr. Chairman, the question before the 


traneous 


House is civil service. I am discussing the question of civil 
service, No question was made when a gentleman arese on the 


floor of this House and delivered a long speech on the coal ques- 
tion, and no question was raised when gentlemen have spoken 
on the floor ef this House upon various subjects. 

(nd why it should be such a sore spot in the minds of some 
ventiemen on this side [Republican side] when I speak of civil 
vvice and the actions of the Executive order, I do not under- 
stand, unless they feel very sad about the occurrence. I think 


1 


S 


ict by the Executive order of the President when the very bill 
before us says that certain appointments must be made from the 
civil-service list. Now, I was saying that no investigation bad 
heen niade—— 
Mr. TILSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I insist upen my point of 
der. We are not discussing the civil service. The paragraph 
ollaining a reference to the civil service has been passed, a sub- 


sequent paragraph has been read, and the gentleman realizes 
that he has no foundation whatever for claiming that he is 


discussing the bill. I therefore insist on the point of order. 
Mr. LINTHICUM, I insist I am within my rights to discuss 

the whole question of the civil service when the bill speaks of 

aking selections from the civil service List. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Maryland 

us expired. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. 


for fiva 
or five 


Mr. Chairman, 
: minutes additional. 

(he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
is consent for five additional minutes. 
Mr. TILSON, 
i intend to discuss the bill? 
ir, LINTHICUM. I mean to discuss civil service. 
lr. TILSON. 
1 





I ask unanimous consent 


Is there ebjection? 
Reserving the right to object, dees the gentle- 








[have a perfect right to discuss the vielation of the civil service . 





I object, Mr. Chairman, 
Prine, LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that | 
“cre IS no quorum present. 

the CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
Point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
\!ter_ counting.] Eighty-five Members are present; not a 

run 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
“oOo now 


rise, and on that I demand tellers. 


| caused 
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Tellers were: ordered, and Mr. Hustep and Mr. Linrnicum 
took their places as tellers. 
The committee divided, and the tellers reported—ayes 6, 


noes 73. 
The 
call the roll. 


CHAIRMAN. 


No 


quorum 


is present. 


The Clerk will 


The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Anderson 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Aswell 
Atkeson 
Seedy 
Bell 
Rixler 


| Blakeney 


Bland, Ind, 
tond 
Brinson 
Britten 
Burke 
Cannon 
Cantrill 
Carter 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y¥. 
Classon 
Codd 
Connolly, Pa. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crago 
Crowther 
Dale 

Darrow 
Davis, Minn, 
Dempsey 
Drane 
Drewry 
Dyer 

Pllis 

Faust 
Favrot 


Fields 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 

Free 

Fuller 

Funk 
Gallivan 
Goldsborough 
Goody kooentz 
Gorman 
Gould 
Graham, I). 
Gwxaham, Pa, 
Griffin 
Hammer 
Haugen 
Lawes 
Hersey 

Hicks 

Hogan 
Ireland 
James 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Jobnson, Miss. 


Johnson, Wash, 


Kahn 
Kefley, Mich, 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kitehin 
Knight 
Kunz 
Lampert 
Lee, N. ¥. 
Little 


Landon 
Lyon 
McClintic 
MePuffie 


McLaughlin, Nebr. 


Mansfield 
Martin 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Moore, Ill. 
Morin 

Mott 

Mudd 
Nelson, J. M. 


Newton, Minn. 


Nolan 
Norton 
O’Brien 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Paige 


Pattersen, Mo. 


Perlman 
Petersen 
Porter 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, Il. 
Reavis 
Reber 
Reed, N. Y. 
tiddick 
Robertson 
Rodenberg 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Ryan 
Sabath 


Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schall 

Scott, Mich. 
Sinnott 
Slemp 

Snell 

Snyder 
Speaks 
Sproul 
Steenerson 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
‘Taylor, Celo. 
Ten Eyck 
Tillman 
Tinecher 


‘Towner 
Treadway 
Upshaw 
Vare 
Vestal 
Voigt 
Webster 
White, Me. 
Williams 
Wilson 


Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Yates 
Ziblman 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 


sumed the chair, 


Mr. 


DowF.i, Chairman of the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 


committee, 


having under consideration the bill 


(H. R. 11065) 


making apprepriations for the Departments of State and Justice 


the 


with a 
RECORD 


roll 


list of 


The committee resumed its session. 


The Clerk 


EXPENSES OF 


read as follows: 


CONSULAR 


281 Members 


the Journal 


INSPECTORS. 


|} and for the judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
| and for other purposes, finding itself without a quorum, he had 
to be called, and that 
| swered to their Names, a quorum, and that he presented there- 
the absentees for insertion 


had an- 


and 


For the actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses of 


consular 


inspectors 


while traveling and 
from the Secretary of State, $25,000: 


inspecting under 
Provided, That 


instructions 
inspectors shall 


be allowed actuai and necessary expenses for subsistence, itemized, not 
exceeding an average of $8 per day. 


Mr. 


STAFFORD. 


on the paragraph just read. 
of the committee as to the interpretation of the language of the 
proviso which allows not exceeding an average of $8 per day 
for actual and necessary expenses for subsistence of these con- 


sular inspectors. 


How 


is the authorization 


not to 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve.a point of order 
I wish to inquire of the chairman 


exceed an 


average of $8 a day construed in its application by the depart- 


ment? 


Mr. HUSTED. 
understand it. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 


as I 


It is construed at an average by the month, 


Then would an inspector receive the maxi- 


mum of $248 a month if there were 31 days in the month? 


Mr. HUSTED. 
STAIFORD. 


Mr. 


That 


Provided they were actual expenses. 
is, an inspector who may be 


only 


occupied in inspecting for maybe half a month, and yet his ex- 
penses might run much more than $8 on any one day, and under 
this phraseology he would be entitled to perhaps $15 a day. 


A MEMBER. 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
actual expenses. 


Mr. 


HUSTED. 


unless 


Not unless they were actual expenses. 
My colleague says not 


they were 


But the inspector in continental United States 
engaged in some inspectional work is limited to $4 a day 


As I understand it, if one of these inspectors 


went on a tour of inspection and was occupied 10 days in mak- 


ing that 


amount. 


on any one 





aay. 


inspection, he would have to render an 

show that he actually expended $80 in order 
ry 

ibat 


to recelve 


and 
iull 


acceoult 


tie 


is entirely irrespective of the amount expended 
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Mr, STAFFORD. Oh, yes; he would want the privilege of Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
expending almost any amount for his expenses on any one day, | the point of order made by the gentleman from Texas is made 
provid:ng the average expenses for the month or a year did not | too late, debate having proceeded. 
exceed the maximum of $8 a day for the entire number of days Mr. BLANTON. No; I reserved the point of order. 
in the year. The CHAIRMAN, On the point of order raised by the gentle. 


Mr. ROGERS. Of course, the gentleman is aware that a very | man from Texas [Mr. Branton] the Chair would be glad to 
large part of the work of these inspectors is traveling, by ocean | hear the gentleman from Texas. 
and by railroad, many hundreds and thousands of miles. A Mr. HUSTED. I am frank to concede, Mr. Chairman, that 
journey across the Pacific or across the Atlantic may cost three | the allowance of $5 a day is not authorized by law. 
or four hundred dollars on a modern-price steamer. If a con- The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. To what 
sular inspector was only going to be paid a maximum of $8 a | part of the provision does the gentleman from Texas make his 
day, he would be seriously crippled in whatever he would | point of order? 


undertake. Mr. BLANTON. To that part allowing $8 a day. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I direct the attention of the gentleman Mr. HUSTED. Does the gentleman make his point of order 
from Massachusetts to the fact that this limit of $8 is simply | against the $8 or against the proviso? 
for actual and necessary expenses of subsistence. When he trav- Mr. BLANTON, To the whole paragraph. 
els he will be allowed the full amount of travel and, in addition, The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
$8 a day on an average for all the days when away from home, Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by inserting, 


Mr. HUSTED. They are not allowed to draw anything on | after the figures “$25,000,” the words “ Provided, That in- 
this account except while they are on tours of inspection, and | spectors shall not be allowed actual and necessary expenses 
then they may draw an average of $8 a day for the time they | for subsistence, itemized, exceeding an average of $8 per day,’ 


are actually occupied in the public business, provided they actu- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers ay 
ally and necessarily spend it. amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Years back in the Postal Service we had The Clerk read as follows: 
in abuse whereby inspectors would run out from their head- Amendment offered by Mr. MANN: Page 9, line 14, after the figuros 


quarters for an hour or so so as to obtain the necessary $4 per | “ $25,000,” insert: “ Provided, That inspectors shall not be allowed 
diem in addition to the salary. The Post Office Committee at- actual and necessary expenses for subsistence, itemized, exceeding 


a an average of $8 per day.” 
tempted to correct that abuse by requiring that they had to be ceeaiceer ae 7 : 
officially away from their designated headquarters in order to Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of orde 
obtain this allowance. Is there any such regulation in the against the amendment that it, is legislation not authorized } 


: : he law. Five dollars is the limit 
department that would restrict these inspectors and prevent ya ag PTT re 
thent from receiving the allowance given for actual and neces Mr. MANN. This is not legislation at all. This is a mere 


‘ : limitation 
Sary expenses except when away from their designated head- , : 7 es 
quarters? ” : The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers 
Mr. HUSTED. Let me say this to the gentleman: There are amendment, to which a point of order is made by the gentle. 
only seven consular inspectors, all told. There should be a | ™2 from Texas that it is legislation. The Chair thinks the 
great many more for the good of the service. These men are amendment is clearly a limitation and overrules the point of 
the only officials that we have who regularly inspect our con- et = aie rai agreeing to the amendment offered 
: . y 5 « *, . 
sulates to see that they are managed on a business basis and i en ae eee 
economically, and the work which they perform is very impor- pane was agreed C0. — 
tant, indeed . The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 
‘ . rr ’ se 
Mr. STAFFORD. I am not criticizing the number or the The Clerk read as follows : 
amount appropriated. I am inquiring about the administra- | TRANSPORTING REMAINS OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS, (0) 
tion of this $8 per diem. With the rate of exchange so favorable a Se a - senaniee FOR cae a : 
c a aia : ie iat » 2 aes : ‘ ‘or defraying the expenses 0 ransporting the remains of diplo 
t » these inspectors, this allowance of $8 per day might —_ to matie and consular officers of the United States, eee consulat 
twice as much as what inspectors in the United States are re- | assistants and clerks, who have died or may die abroad or in transit 
ceiving. while in the discharge of their — duties, to their former homes in 
Top ’ , one : neat : his country for interment, and for the ordinary and necessary expelses 
Mr. HUSTED. Well, they are traveling in foreign countries t a 2 2 — 
: ; F ; A 2 bn ‘ . of such interment, at their post or at home, $5,000. 
and often under very expensive conditions. I do not think this See , , i : $ . 
allowance is too high. I doubt if it always covers the actual| Mr. HUSTED. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following ament 
expenses, ment. * o on hd : 
Mr. STAFFORD. Take the commercial attachés under the The CHAIRMAN. — erqteman trem New Zeek offers an 
Department of Commerce. We do not allow them any such ex- | #™endment, which the Clerk will report. 
penditures, and yet they are traveling the same way, and their The Clerk read as follows: 
expenses are just as great. Amendment offered by Mr. Hustep: On page 13, after line 10, inse 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? ~~ following caption: “‘ Embassies, legations, and consular buildings 
. MANN, » Ohi ’ , : ‘ and grounds.” 
Mr, STAFFORD. Yes. aie erie tate ite i a 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman is talking about what the prac- |": veo Sons Se, ae oe an fae 
tice is. The language in the bill is for “traveling and inspect- was inadvertently omitted, which has always been carried in 
ing under instructions from the Secretary of State.” They gy ore oe appropriation bill. - 
> i. £ * » f > as S c » > mel 
could not do as the post-office inspectors used to do, because they Phe AIRMAN, ke Question iS On agreeing to the au 


can do this only when ordered to inspect, and only get it while ment. 


traveling and inspecting, and then they could get only the actual a emer ae — =. 
amount of expenses. aD SARS: CS: Saws s 


Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, ves. I am directing my inquiry as to POST ALLOWANCES TO DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS 
the character of the expenditure. For instance, the commercial To enable the President, in his discretion, and in accordance wi\! 
1ttachés—— such regulations as he may prescribe, to make special allowances 
. : TAY mn : . way of additional compensation to diplomatie and consular officers and 
Mr. MANN. The commercial attachés do not travel as these | consular assistants and officers of the United States Court for China in 
men do, order to adjust their official income to the ascertained cost of living 4 
Mr. STAFFORD. In Argentina the Department of Commerce the posts to which they may be assigned, $200,000. 
has been asking for years more than the law allows them, $5 Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of orle! 
per day, perhaps. Here you are allowing them $8 a day on an | against the paragraph, beginning on line 13 and ending 0 
average, Which may run up to $10 or $12 a day of actual ex- | line 20, for the reason that it is legislation unauthorized on «! 
penditure appropriation bill. 

Mr. HUSTED. Let me tell the gentleman what this item Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, while it is very unfortuna' 
covers. It covers the expense of transportation, steamship and | that a point of order should be made against this paragrap". 
. . . . : } 
railroad fares, hotel bills, and—— which is absolutely necessary in order that the service rmuy " 


Mr, STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I am not | properly maintained, I must admit that it is subject to a poll 
directing my inquiry as to the main part of the provision, but | of order. 


is to the interpretation of the phraseology in the proviso, “ not The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
exceeding $8 a day.” Clerk will read. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of the point of The Clerk read as follows: 
order, To enable the President to perform the obligations of the United 


Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, httea under the treaties of 1884, 1889, 1905, and we ee - 
that it is legislati There is aw izi such ¢ . nited States and Mexico, including not to exceed $600 for ft". 
; = : gga There is no law authorizing such an allow $15,000: Provided, That no part of this sum shall be expended for th 
ance as $8 a day. salary of a commissioner, 
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‘Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I move ‘to strike out, in 
line 24, page 14, the figures “ $15,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
« 95,000.” 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
amendment, Which the Olerk will report. 

he Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment offered by Mr. HupsperTn: Page 14, line 24, strike out 
the figures “ $15,000” and insert in lieu thereof the figures “$25,000.” 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. ‘Chairman, I should like to have the 
attention of the committee. I can not see any reason why as 

mportant a commission as this should be kicked avound like a 
football in ‘this Congress. This is a commission in which every 
\nerican citizen is interested. If you will read ithe hearings, 
containing the statement of Undersecretary of State Pletcher, 
vou will find that he testifies that last year, although there 
was an: appropriation ef only $5,600 made for this boundary 
commission, they took the umexpended balance from the appro- 
priation of 1920 of $50,000 and expended the $25,000, as I reeall. 
| think that was the amount, or probably semethmg over 
$20,000, 

Gentlemen, this is ‘the commission that makes .a survey of 
disputed territory between ‘this eountry and Mexico. It is 
stated here that no part of this appropriation will be expended 
for a commissioner; but during all the time that we have not 
been recognizing Mexico, Mexico has had ia boundary commis- 
sioner, aS Mr. Pletcher says. 

The Rio Grande, which is the boundary line between a large 
part of this country and Mexico, is ‘susceptible to sudden 
changes, and when it does change it cuts off Jand that is in 
the United States to-day and puts it into Mexico to-morrow. 
I want to imrpress upon you gentlemen the importance of this 
comission ‘and the reason why ‘the engimeers should be there 
upon the ground and make the surveys, so that when Mexico 
is recognized we may ‘have the facts as to disputed territory. 
Mr. Carr, who was representing the State Department, as I 
believe, in the hearing, asked that at Jeast $25,000 be appro- 
priated, No part of that goes to a conmissioner. I did not 
blame gentlemen here a couple of years ago for cutting off the 
appropriation, when there was ia commissioner appointed under 
the other administration, who stayed in his office somewhere ‘in 
one of the Southern States, practiced law, as I am informed, 
and did not attend to his business down :on the national border, 
but you gentlemen over here now are in authority and un- 
questionably you will appoint a commissioner who will stay on 
the ground and perfornr his duty; at least you should de so. 
But the amount I am asking here is not for the pay of a com- 
missioner, although I think at the present time this country is 
likely to suffer by reason of the fact that it has no conrmis- 
sioner. During all this time Mexico has its commissioner, so 
Fletcher states, and, as I understand, he is performing the 
functions of his office; but this appropriation is for the pur- 
pose of water gauging and for additional water gaugers along 
the Rio Grande and for the pay of engineers to make the sur- 
veys, and last year they expended that amount; but there is 
how no unappropriated balance remaining out of which they 
can make this expenditure. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Do I understand correctly that the purpose of 
this appropriation is to make surveys of this land that shifts its 
nutionality overnight, one day being in Texas and the next day 
in Mexico? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. To-morrow it may be in Mexico, by a 
change of the river by erosion or avulsion. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it the purpose of this appropriation to have 
these surveys made and all this information and data collected 
and ready as soon as we recognize Mexico, so that we can settle 
these questions as to boundaries? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is the idea, so that we will have the 


from Texas offers -an 


} 


data concerning where the boundary line should be. Under the 
treaty the boundary line along the Rie Grande is the middle of 
the stream, I will state to my friend from Connecticut that 
When the stream changes there ought to be a commissioner on 
the ground to make the survey, so that we will have the infor- 
mation that Mexico will have, so that in the arbitration she will 
not have any advantage. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BEGG. What is the salary of this engineer? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I think it is $5,000. 

Mr. BEGG. Will not $15,000 provide for him? 


Mr. HUDSPETH. No; not according to Mr. Pletcher. I am 
asking this addition not for a commission but upon the esti- 
ates of Carr and Mletcher. You understand there have to be 
mien along the river to make these surveys and other necessary 
Work in which this country is vitally interested. 
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Mr. BEGG. How many men ims he under ‘him? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Fletcher's statement was that the men 
required besides the engineer would call for an appropriation of 
$25,000. The engineer is not the only man who is needed there. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will look at the hearings, as 
to what has actually been performed by this commission, he will 
find that $15,000 is a pretty generous appropriation at this time. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will ‘state to the gentleman from Ohio 
that Jast year they expended over $20,000, and there was no 
commissioner’s salary included in that expenditure. Why do 
you want to deprive them of the men that they actually need 
along the river? 

Mr. BHGG. 
azo. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. They had $50,000 two years azo. 

Mr. BEGG. They did not spend it all. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. They spent every dollar of it, and this 
country is as much your country as it is mine, and you oyght 
not to cut them down here, because the testimony is in the 
hearings that they need it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
geutleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, I want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact the year before, when I said they had $25,000, they 
actually spent $20,407, and the gentleman is entirely in error 
when he says that they spent $50,000. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. They had an appropriation m 1919-20 of 
$50,000, and they had in prior years $50,000. There was a 
reason for cutting it down then, because they had a commis- 
sioner who did not do any work, and they cut him off in the 
appropriation. You gentlemen are in the majority, and if you 
want land taken from this country by Mexico it is your fault 
and net mine; you are responsible to our country. 

Mr. BEGG. We accept the responsibility. 


They spent about that same amount two years 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes: you aecept lots of things. I have 
never known anything that your party would not accept. 


{Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, we realize the importance 
of making the surveys and measuring the water and preserv- 
ing all the data necessary to the protection of American in- 
terests, but I desire to call the attention of the gentleman frem 
Texas to the estimates made by the department for the next 
fiscal year. , 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HUSTED. I will after I get through with this brief 
statement. In the estimate of $25,000 they provide for a com- 


missioner at $5,000; for a consulting engineer at $4,500; for a 
secretary at $4,000; for rent, $1,400; for equipment, printing, 
clerks, and so forth, $5,100; and for water measurements, $5,000. 
Now, these items made up $25,000, and the only items contained 
in that estimate in which the gentleman is really interested is 
the item of $5,000 for water measurements and the item for 
surveying. That is what he wants done; he wants the water 
measured and the necessary surveys made—— 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to ask if Mr. Carr and Mr. Fletcher, 
of the State Department, did not state it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the protection of the American rights that you appro- 
priate $25,000? 

Mr. HUSTED. 
Mr. Carr states: 


No; on page 155 of the hearings this is what 


My understanding is that this Government has not felt that anything 


could be accomplished by the appointment of a commissioner until we 
recognize the Mexican Government, when the commission could m 

binding decisions in reference to the boundary and matters affecting the 
boundary. That, however, does not apply to the measuring of the 
water, which should be kept up just as if the two Governments were in 


diplomatic relations. 


That is exactly what we are providing for—the measuring of 
the water, making the survey, collecting all the data, and doing 
absolutely everything that is necessary for the protection of 
American interests. We did not think it was advisable te ap- 
point a commissioner and pay him a salary of $5,000 when he 
has absolutely nething to do. We did not think it necessary to 
provide money for some of the other items that allow the ap- 
pointment of clerks, and so forth, when they have nothing to do, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. If they expended over $20,000 last year, 
would not it stand to reason that they should have that amount 
this year? 

Mr. HUSTED. I am calling the gentleman's attention to the 
estimates. There is a detailed estimate, and that is exactly 
what they propose to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas {Mr. HupsretH}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
BOUNDARY LINE, ALASKA AND CANADA, 

CANADA, 

To enable the Secretary of State to mark the boundary and make the 
surveys incidental thereto between the Territory of Alaska and the 
Dominion of Canada, in conformity with the award of the Alaskan 
Boundary Tribunal and existing treaties, including employment at the 
seat of government of such surveyors, computers, draftsmen, and clerks 
as are necessary ; and for the more effective demarcation and mops: 
pursuant to the treaty of April 11, 1908, between the United States 
and Great Britain, of the land and_water boundary line between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada, as established under exist- 
ing treaties, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
State, including the salaries of the commissioner and the necessary engt- 
neers, surveyors, draftsmen, computers, and clerks in the field and at 
the seat of government, expense of printing and necessary traveling, 
for payment for timber necessarily cut in determining the boundary 
line not to exceed $500, and commutation to members of the field force 
while on field duty or actual expenses not exceeding $5 per day each, 
to be expended in accordance with regulations from time to time pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State, $30,000: Provided, That when the 
commissioner is absent from Washington and from his regular place of 
residence on official business he shall be allowed actual and necessary 
‘xpenses of subsistence not in excess of $8 per day. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order to 
that paragraph in the bill embraced within the last proviso, 
line 23, page 15. and line 2, page 16, which is legislation un- 
‘uthorized on an appropriation bill in that it provides sub- 
sistence at $8 a day. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman reserve the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will reserve it. 

Mr. MANN. I can tell the gentleman why the proviso was 
put into the act. Some years ago it was found that the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission under the law and under the 
appropriation as it is in the bill, without a proviso, were charg- 
ing expenses for subsistence practically 365 days in the year. 
Congress did not think it ought te be done. None of these 
gentlemen lived in Washington, none of them had an official 
residence in Washington; they were not engaged all the time 
on the work, but they were charging subsistence for all the time. 
So Congress put in a limitation that the only time they could 
charge subsistence was when they were absent from Washing- 
ton or their regular place of residence on official business. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I imagine that if the gentleman from IIlLi- 
nois was commissioner and had a force of men under him and 
had to put up in a hotel somewhere in order to get something 
to eat, he would not put up at an $8 a day hotel and put his 
men up at a lower class hotel at $5 a day, which this bill 
authorizes. In other words, in lines 20 and 21 it provides that 
his field force shall be allowed $5 a day, and then it gives the 
commissioner $8 a day. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Are these gentlemen discussing the point of order or the merits 
of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman 
point of order for a moment. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I do not want to be captious, but the 
chairman catled me down on the same thing that the gentleman 
from Illinois is doing. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas reserved the point 
of order. I would like to say to my friend from Texas that 
when I go to New York or even to Washington and stop at a 
hotel it costs me a good deal more than it does my secretary 
or any other employee that I may have. When I was prac- 
ticing law, it cost me a great deal more at a hotel than it did 
to send a clerk there or take him with me. However, that is 
not the question. I think if this limitation is stricken out, the 
result will be that these commissioners will have the right 
which they exercised formerly—I do not know whether they will 
exercise it or not hereafter—to charge subsistence for practically 
every day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky 
man yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In the gentleman's opinion is 
it material whether this language is in or out, since there is 
no longer a commissioner? The work now is done by the Geo- 
detic Survey. There is no commissioner. 

Mr. MANN, There is no commissioner? 


AND THS UNITED STATES AND 


from Texas has reserved the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
commissioner. : 

Mr. HUSTED. Oh, I[ think the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. MANN. I am not informed as to that. 
commissioner at one time. 

Mr. HUSTED. I think the gentleman is in error about that. 
There is a commissioner, but he draws no salary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My understanding was thar 
Mr. Jones of the Geodetic Survey has charge of it instead of 
the commissioner. 

Mr. HUSTED. 
draws no salary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have not seen the paper 
making the transfer, but my understanding is that the position 
of commissioner was entirely abolished, and that that was 
another duty added to the Geodetic Survey: 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
at a great many of the hotels in the country you can get a room, 
not on the first floor, with a bath, but you can get a pretty good 
room for $2 a day. Oh, I do not mean in New York, but I mean 
down in Oklahoma and in my State. 

Mr. MANN. But this commission does not go to Oklahoma 
or Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON, I know; but up in Canada things are not 
so very much higher than they are in the South, and you can 
get a pretty good meal for $1. 

Mr. MANN. I am not particular as to the amount, but [ 
speak of this because of the great abuse that did ‘grow out of 
the matter. We had some very-fine gentlemen as commissioners, 
all of them i think formerly in political life, who have been 
retired for one reason or another. We thought we would not 
give them in addition to the salary of $7,500 a year subsist- 
ence for every day in the yvear. That is the reason this pro- 
vision was put into the law some years ago. 

Mr. BLANTON. Whenever you once raise subsistence to $8 
per day for one set of employees, you are going to have to do 
it for all of the rest. 

Mr. MANN. I doubt that. I can not travel all over the 
country for a subsistence of $8 a day, and I doubt whether the 
gentleman from Texas can, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist upon the point 
of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. 


There is a commission but no 


There wis a 


He is the American commissioner, but he 


[ insist upon the point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, after the 
numerals ‘ $30,000,” in line 23, by inserting the words “ Pro- 
vided, That when the commissioner is absent from Washington 
and from his regular place of residence on official business, le 
shall not be allowed actual and necessary expenses of sub- 
sistence in excess of $8 per day.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlenian from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HusTmp: Page 15, line 23, after the nu 
merals ‘* $30,000,” insert: ‘“‘ Provided, That when the commissioner is 
absent from Washington and from his regular place of residence on offi 


cial business, he shail not be allowed actual and necessary expenses of 
subsistence in excess of $8 per day.’ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of orcer 
that that is legislation. The law authorizes subsistence at not 
more than $5 a day. I am sure that the Chair wants uni- 
formity of rulings with respect to these matters, If you per- 
mit this amendment, it clearly authorizes this commissioner to 
spend as much as $8 per day, which would be $3 in excess of 
the authorization of law, and certainly to that extent it is 
legislation. I do not think there can be any question about 
that whatever. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, this is on all fours with the 
amendment recently offered by the gentleman from Illinois | Mr. 
Mann], which was held in order by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the same question is i0- 
volved, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I would like.to say a word on tlie 
point of order, I am not particularly interested in the amend 
ment, but it does seem to me that we ought to have at least ‘i 
element of consistency in legislation, I am assuming that tle 
Chair. will rule as he did a few moments ago, that this is * 
limitation on an expenditure; but suppose there was a statute 
providing that a commissioner shall be paid a salary of $5,000 @ 
year, and that the committee brought in a paragraph sayi's 
that the salary of the commissioner shall. not exceed $7,000") 
per year. Clearly that would be subject to the point of order 
as a change in existing law. It does not remedy the matter 
it does not make it a limitation, to simply change the verbiage of 
















<tatement and say that the salary of the commissioner shall 
be more than so and so. In other words, stating a positive 


the 
proposition in a negative way can not be held in order, if you 
» coing to attempt at all to abide by the rules of the House. 
not care whether he is allowed $8 or $10 a day, but it 
cops to Ne if you are not going to be consistent, you are open- 
ing the gate wide so that anything can be made in order by stat- 
ing it in a negative way. : 


1 do 


i 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, in answer to 
the gentieman from Ohio [Mr. Brae], who has just taken his 
cout, | invite the attention of the Chair to line 18 of the bill, 
which authorizes a part of the $30,000 to be used for “ traveling 
The question now arises, What part of the $30,000 
may be used for traveling expenses? The proviso, as it came 
from the committee and as it appears in the bill, is subject to 
ihe point of order; but when the proviso is changed and is put 
in the negative, it thereby becomes a limitation, by providing 
that such part of the $30,000 as may be expended for traveling 
may not exceed $8 per day. So, it seems to me that, notwith- 
ctanding the fact that there is no commissioner to use it, and 
that there will net be’ another who may use it, the point of 
order is not well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 
the amendment of the gentleman from 


expenses. 


The 
question is on New 
Ye rk 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

rhe Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL PRISON COMMISSION. 

For subscription of the United States as an adhering member of 
the International Prison Commission, and the expenses of a commis- 
including preparation of reports, $1,500. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I notice the appropriation for 
the International Prison Commission is reduced from $2,550, 
which was carried in the current law, to $1,500. 

Mr. HUSTED. ‘The reason for that, I will say to the gentle- 
wan, is because our quota is payable in francs, and $1,500 will 
buy the same number of francs to pay our quota that $2,550 
formerly purchased. 

Mr. MANN. That may have been the case when the estimate 
was made, but I somewhat doubt whether it is the case just now. 

Mr. HUSTED. It was figured out to the satisfaction of the 
Stute Department, at any rate, that it would be an amount, 
when translated into franes, to cover our full quota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ror printing and binding for the Pan American Union, $20,000. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
the whole paragraph beginning on line 17, page 16, 
and going down to the end of the paragraph. It is legislation 
uniuthorized on an appropriation bill. I would like to say this, 
if the Chair will permit me, that the resolution which created 
this Pan American Union, as the Chair well knows, limited its 
ife to 10 vears, and it provided that any one of these countries 
could withdraw upon giving certain notice within that time. 
rhat provision in no way extended the life of the union. The 
union, by reason of the terms of the resolution which created 
it, expired at the end of 10 years. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON, I think the gentleman desires to be accurate. 
Is he quite sure that it is limited to 10 years? This is the reso- 
lution which was passed at the conference of countries of the 
Western Hemisphere at Buenos Aires in 1910: 

lie A\meriean Republics bind themselves to continue to support the 
merican Union for a term of 10 years from this date, and to pay 

into the treasury of the Pan American Union their respective 

\ny of the Republics may cease te belong to the Union of 

hn Republics upon notice to the governing board two years in 

The Pan American Union shall continue for successive terms 


10 years— 


slot 


against 


I 


That is a very frequent provision in treaties— 


- months before the expiration of such term a majority of the 
s of the union shall express the wish, through the Secretary of 


ate of the United States of America, to withdraw therefrom on the 
*XPiration of the term. 
Mr 


BLANTON, That is not the resolution that passed this 
Cor , 


- BURTON, This is the one that created the Pan Amer- 
Can, nion, 

ir. BLANTON, But its life is limited to 10 years. 

Mr. BURTON. No. It says the Pan American Union shall 
continue for suecessive terms of 10 years, unless 12 months be- 
‘cre the expiration of such term a majority of the members of 
Ue union shall express a wish to the Secretary of State of the 
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United States of America to withdraw therefrom on the expira- 
tion of the term. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair will note that under the reading 
of the gentleman from Ohio the provision of the resolution obli- 
gates each one of these countries to pay so much per year during 
10 years unless some of them within that 10 years give two 
years’ notice of the withdrawal. The mere provision that the 
union shall extend on does not carry with it any authorization 
of law for the continuance of these obligations. There is no 
obligation on any country to pay any of these amounts under 
this resolution except during this first 10-year period. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does the gentleman make the point of order 
against the entire paragraph? 

Mr. BLANTON. Against the entire paragraph, because it in- 
cludes legislation. 

Mr. HUSTED. 
page 16, line 2%? 
section? . 

Mr. BLANTON, It is to the whole paragraph. 

Mr. HUSTED. Including the second proviso? 

Mr. BLANTON, It is as to all of it. 

Mr. HUSTED. Then I admit the paragraph is subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. BURTON. Before the decision is made on that, there is 
ohe other opinion to which 1 wish to call attention in a positive 
treaty. Our relations with those countries are so important and 
our participation has been so generous and so responded to by 
these countries I do net like to see this go out on a point of 
order, 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know that out of this 
$100,000 fund that Congress is providing the employees of this 
Government in this Pan American Union are spending part of 
it to insure their lives? 

Mr. BURTON. I regard the question of such importance that 
a bit of gossip like that does not interest me. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is not gossip. It is a fact, as testified 
before the committee. 

Mr. BURTON. There is another agreement which is a sub- 
stantive treaty. This treaty is signed by representatives of the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

It is a treaty made in regard to trade-marks in 1910, in 
August of that year, in which there is a provision that clearly 
recognizes this resolution. Two bureaus are provided to en- 
force the regulations in regard to trade-marks, one at Habana 
and the other at Rio de Janeiro. They are termed “ interna- 
tional bureaus,” and this is what was provided: 

The international bureaus shall be governed by identical regulations 
formed with the concurrence of the Governments of the Republic of 
Cuba and the United States of Brazil and approved by all the other 
signatory States. 

Then follows this clause: 


Their budgets, after being sanctioned by said Governments, shall be 








Including the second proviso at the bottom of 
is your point of order addressed to the entire 


Will the gentleman yield? 


defrayed by all the signatory States in the same proportion as that 
established by the International Bureau of American Republics at 
Washington, and in this particular they shall be placed under the 


control of those Governments in whose territory they are established. 

Now, that is a plain recognition in that treaty of these reso- 
lutions that were passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Husrep: Page 16, after line 16, 

PAN AMERICAN UNION, 

Pan American Union, $100,000: Provided, That any moneys received 
from the other American Republics for the support of the union shall 
ke paid into the Treasury as a credit, in addition to the appropriation, 
and may be drawn therefrom upon requisitions of the chairman of the 
governing board of the union for the purpose of meeting the expenses 
of the union aud of carrying out the orders of the said governing board. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is legislation, not authorized on an appropriation bill; 
and I want to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
this particular amendment offered by the chairman of the sub- 
committee in charge of the bill provides that in addition to this 
$100,000, the various amounts which the countries themselves 
are obligated to pay into this union are to be covered as a credit, 
but may nevertheless be used by the board in charge of this 

an American Union in paying the expenses of the union. In 
other words, we are appropriating for use in expending every 
single dollar of the $100,000, which is designed to cover the 
whole cost of operation, and then taking all the money that 


Y 


insert : 
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should go into the Treasury besides and paying it in addition. 
It is clearly legislation not authorized by law. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I would call the attention of 
the Chair to a provision of law to be found in volume 26 of 
the Statutes at Large, page 275, which is as follows: 

For the organization and establishment under the Secretary of State 
of the International Union of American Republics for the prompt col- 
lection and distribution of commercia] information, $36,000, and the 
sums contributed by other American Republics for this purpose when 
collected shall be eovered into ‘the Treasury. 


Mr. BLANTON. That is an appropriation. 


Mr. HUSTED. Yes. That is in an appropriation bill. But 
it does not follow that it is not legislation of a permanent 


character simply because it is carried in an appropriation bill. 
There is a great deal of permanent legislation which is carried 
in appropriation bills. 


Mr. HUSTED. Because under our rules, if I understand them, 
if any part of a paragraph is subject to a point of order, it 
vitiates the whole paragraph. The only part of the paragraph 
that is subject to a point of order is the proviso providing for 
the distribution by the union of an edition of the monthly bulle. 
tin, which reads: 

And provided further, That the Public Printer is authorized to print 
an edition of the monthiy bulletin, not to exceed 6,000 copies per month, 
for distribution by the union during the fizcal year ending June 30, 1923) 

There is no authorization for the printing of this monthly 
bulletin. 4 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I think it may help the Chair 
in arriving at a proper conclusion on this point of order if [ 
review somewhat hurriedly all the legislation in connection 


| with it. 


I want to enall the attention of the Chair to the fact that the | 


word “ establishment ” is used, and I doubt if there is a stronger 
word in the English language to indicate an intention to pro- 
vide for a permanency. Take the dictionary definition of “ es- 
tablish.’ Webster says it means— 

to originate and secure the permanent existence of; to found, to insti- 
tute, to create and regulate; said of a colony, a State, or other insti- 
tution 

And from the -Standard Dictionary I quote this definition: 
To settle or fix, confirm, place on a permanent footing, found, ordain, 
institute, as to establish a colony. 

I call the attention of the Chair to our own Constitution: 
We the people of the United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 


or 


this Constitution for the United States of America. 


Now, this bill provides not only for the organization but also 


State. of the International Union of American Republics; and 
I contend, Mr. Chairman, that that provides sufficient authority 
to support any appropriation made by Congress until this union 
is disestablished by some process provided by law. 
At the fourth international American conference 
at Buenos Aires in 1910 the following resolution was adopted: 


The American Republics bind themselves to continue to support the | 


Pan American Union for a term of 10 years from this date, and to pay 
annually into the treasury of the Pan American Union their respective 
quotas. <Any of the Republics may cease to belong to the Union of 
American Republics upon notice to the governing board two years in 
advance. 

And then follows this language, which has not been quoted 
here before, and which is all-controlling upon the decision .of 
the question as to whether or not the member States have de- 
cided to dissolve this union. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, 
right there? 

Mr. HUSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The quota of the United States is $36,000, 
and yet the gentleman seeks to appropriate $100,000, and then let 
us spend all the balance contributed by the other countries. 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman is referring to the quota for 
a particular year. The quota is entirely within the determina- 
tion of the governing board, and for the last two years our 
quota, based on population, has been $100,000. 


will the gentleman yield 


pay as much as the United States of America. 
all-controlling language: 
The 


But here is the 


Pan American Union shall continue for successive terms of 10 


years unless 12 months before the expiration of such term a majority | 


of the members of the union shall express the wish, through the Secre- 


tary of State of the United States of America, to withdraw therefrom | 


on the expiration of the term. 

No such expression has been given through the Secretary of 
State or otherwise, and we are still an adhering member of the 
union, and we can not withdraw, either legally or morally, 
except as provided in the resolution. As long as we continue 
in membership it is, of course, our duty to contribute our quota 
us fixed by the governing board. This is the organization about 
which Philander C. Knox, when he was Secretary of State, had 
this to say: 

Among the foreign relations of the United States, as they fall into 
categories, the Pan American policy takes first place in our diplomacy. 

Mr. BURTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Why does not that provision make this in 
order? I understood the gentleman from New York to concede 
that this proviso was subject to a‘point of order. The obligation 
to pay money may be incurred by treaty, but a treaty is the law 
of the land and is Tike a statute. Why does not that treaty make 
this provision entirely normal? 


: 7 s S SS- | South America, 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish ; 


assembled | 


We pay no more | 
in proportion to our population than any other nation pays, | 
but you can not expect a little republican State like Honduras to | 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. This is an important argu- 
ment and we ought to have a quorum to hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will count, 
[After counting.] One hundred and one Members present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, as I stated before I was in. 
terrupted by the point of no quorum, I think it will aid the 
Chair if I review very briefly the acts making this appropria- 
tion in order. The first one I find relating directly to it is an 
act approved May 24, 1888, authorizing the President of the 
United States to arrange a conference between the United 
States of America and the Republics of Mexico, Central and 
Haiti, San Domingo, and the Empire of Brazil, 
The first section of this act reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 


: : . , | he is hereby, requested and authorized to invite ‘the several Govern. 
for the establishment, under the direction of the Secretary of 


ments of the Republics of Mexico, Central and South America, Haiti, 
San Domingo, and the Empire of Brazil to join the United States in a 
conference to be held at Washington, in the United States, at such 
time as he may deem proper, in the year 1889, for the purpose of dis 
cussing and recommending for adoption to their respective Govern- 
ments some plan of arbitration for the settlement of disagreements and 
disputes that may hereafter arise between them, and for considering 
questions relating to the improvement of business intercourse and 
means of direct communication between said countries, and to en 
courage such reciprocal commercial relations as will be beneficial to all 
and secure more extensive markets for the products of each of said 
countries. 

In conformity with this statute the call was issued by Secre 
tary of State James G. Blaine, and the First Pan American Con- 
ference met in Washington on October 2, 1889. The countries 
attending the conference were Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, United States, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. The conference continued until April 
19, 1890. On March 29, 1890, a recommendation was approved 
for the organization of an association under the title of “ Inter- 
national Union of American Republics.” 

In the diplomatic and consular appropriation act, approved 
July 14, 1890, this language appears: 

To enable the President to carry into effect the recommendations of 
the international American conference so far as he shall deem it ex- 
pedient, when the same are agreed to by the Governments represented in 
such conference, or a majority of them. 

In another paragraph of this same act is the language which 
was cited by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hvste). 
It is as follows: 

For the organization and establishment under direction of the Secre- 
tary of State of the International Union of American Republics and the 
prompt collection ang distribution of commercial information, $36,000 


The CHAIRMAN. Was that in the same act in which the 
authorization was made? 

Mr. TILSON. It was the same act which made the appro 
priation for carrying into effect the recommendations of the 
conference. It was the diplomatic and consular appropriation 
act approved July 14, 1890, and is found in Twenty sixth 
Statutes at Large, 275. Under this act the Union of Americal 
Republics was organized and established and appropriations 
were made fer its maintenance in each successive year, 15%, 
1892, and 18938. 

In the sundry civil act approved August 18, 1894 (28 Stat. L. 
p. 418), an appropriation is made, and the following additional 
language appears: 


The Bureau of American Republics shall be placed under the control 
and direction of the Secretary of State, who shall report to Congress ‘t 
| its next regular session the propriety of continuing said bureau, oF ! 


any obligation exists on the part of the United States requiring 
continuance thereof. 

In accordance with this statute the Secretary of State, Walter 
| Q. Gresham, made a report to Congress on December 14, 1894, 
| first citing the act just cited by me, and reported im compliance 
with that act that the union should be continged. As to the 


part of the act calling for an opinion as te whether there was 











an obligation requiring a continuance of our adherence to the 
ynion, secretary Gresham uses the following language in speak- 
ing of the agreement which had been entered into: 

While it has not_the binding force of a treaty made by the President 
py and with the advice and consent of the Senate, it has the sanction 
ys. President and both Houses of Congress, and my conclusion is 
2 hile a majority of the Governments that became parties to the 
a the instance of the United States adhere to it by contributing 
v» its support, this Government can not in good faith withdraw from 
the organization, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not contending that the union should 
not be continued, If this appropriation had been $36,000 for 
carrying on our part of it, I should not have objected; but the 
ventleman must know that out of this $100,000 some of it at 
least goes for the numerous entertainments that we have down 
at that building, and it is the waste that I am objecting to. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman knows how to draw limitations 
on ap appropriation bill, It will be perfectly easy, after this 
point of order is overruled, for the gentleman to move an 
amendment placing any limitation which he desires on the 
appropriation. Therefore, what the gentleman says is not perti- 
nent to the discussion of the point of order. 

Appropriations for the support of the union were made in 
each succeeding year following 1894 up to 1910, inclusive. In 
the urgent deficiency bill approved February 25, 1910, the foi 
lowing provision appears in connection with the appropriation: 


To meet the actual and necessary expenses of the delegates of the 
United States to the fourth international conference of the American 
States to be held at the city of Buenos Aires, 


In accordance with this provision the conference was held, 
and at this conference the action was taken which has been 
referred to by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hvstep], in which it was 
agreed by the conference that the union should continue at any 
rate for a period of 10 years, and thereafter for successive 
periods of 10 years. 

It was also agreed at the Buenos Aires conference to change 
the name of the organization, but not its purposes; and the 
nune “Pan American Union” was adopted. There has been 
no subsequent legislation on the subject, but the appropriations 
have been Made every year without interruption. It seems to 
have been accepted as settled that it was authorized by law, 
and so the appropriations have been continued until the present 
time. We now find ourselves in this situation: An organization 
that has continued for 32 years, the United States has been a 
participating member all of that time, in fact was the prime 
mover in bringing it into existence, and yet it is contended at 
this late date that we have no authority of law to appropriate 
for its continuance. It should have some weight that Congress 
has appropriated for this purpose through all these years, and 
that the acts of the organization have been sanctioned a num- 
her of times by acts of Congress. The one act, however, that 
of July 14, 1890, to which reference has been made by others 
as well as myself, is of itself sufficient, for it gives direct 
wuthority to organize and establish this union of American Re- 
publics. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that all of 
these statutes, taken together with the history of the organiza- 
tion, furnish a sufficient basis for the Chair to hold that this 
appropriation is authorized by law, and therefore in order. 

Mr. ROGERS. Myr, Chairman, there are two points that have 
lot heen covered by the two gentlemen who have discussed the 
point of order, I should like to bring them to the attention of 


the Chair 
In the first place, the Chair is undoubtedly familiar with the 
conpilition of laws of the United States published in 1919, and 
known as Barnes’s Federal Code. I think most lawyers in the 
"otlse Who have had oceasion to use that volume will agree 
vith Ine that it is reliable and well compiled. As the title to 
{he volume itself discloses, it is a code only of permament law. 
not conclusive or binding on this House, but I 
(is of some interest and of some evidential value to note 
Barnes's Federal Code in sections 7044 and 7045, on page 
', tecognizes and treats of the Pan American Union as per- 
‘ently established under the laws of the United States. It 
tes acts of 1898 and 1894 and a number of other acts, in- 
ing many of those which have been cited by the gentleman 
‘tom Connecticut, 


One ¢ 


ps it is 


cites the 


a : ‘sive on this entire point: Last year Doctor Rowe, who was 

ana is now Director General of the Pan American Union, 

tend concerning this item before the subcommittee of the 

Consular ; on Appropriations in charge of the Diplomatic and 
a 'ppropriation bill. 

—_ at that time to be occupying the position of chair- 

an, which is now so ably occupied by the gentleman from New 
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York [Mr. Hustep]. In the course of the discussion—referred 
to on page 283 of the hearings on the bill for 1922—the following 
colloquy occurred: 

Mr. Rocers. Article 11 of the agreement at the Fourth International 
Conference of American States, made and signed at Buenos Aires Au- 
gust 11, 1912, found in volume 55, Senate document, page 156, Sixty- 
first Congress, third session, reads: 

“The Director General of the Pan American Union shall submit at 
the regular meeting in November a detailed budget of the expenses of 
the following year. This budget, after approval by the governing board, 
shali be transmitted to the various signatory governments, with a state- 
ment of the annual quota which each is to contribute, this quota being 
fixed in proportion to the population of the country.” 

Was this international agreement ratified by the Senate? 

Doctor Rowe. Yes. 

Mr. RoGers. And it has the force of law? 

Doctor Rowe. Yes. 

That statement I am not able to cif{illenge, and I doubt if any 
member of the committee is able to challenge it. To my mind 
it establishes conclusively two things, even if there had never 
been other legislation. First, that we are bound by an inter- 
national agreement to engage in and continue the work of the 
Pan American Union until we withdraw by substantive legisla- 
tion. Second, while it may be true that years ago we appro- 
priated $50,000 or $75,000 or $85,000 a year, we are bound under 
the agreement of 1912 to conform to the quota obligations that 
are assigned to us from time to time in accordance with the 
international arrangement. Ard, as the gentleman from New 
York says, if we have authority to appropriate at all we have 
authority to appropriate for any amount unless there is a defi- 
nite limitation elsewhere in the basic statutes. There is no 
such limitation in the law. Therefore our right here is unques- 
tionable to appropriate any amount we desire. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, when I cume 
into the Chamber I was of the opinion that the Pan American 
Union had been automatically dissolved by the lapse of time, 
or, in other words, by the expiration of the 10 years. That 
opinion was reached after hearing only those who appeared 
before the committee in behalf of an appropriation for the 
institution. 

However, I have become satisfied fronr the argument made 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] that in that opinion 
I was in error. I am now of the opinion, just as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] said, that the lan 
American Union runs for another term of 10 years, because it 
has not been by some act of Congress or of the other natic iis 
dissolved. In admitting that, however, I must agree with 
the gentlenran from New York [Mr. Hustep], the chairman 





of the subcommittee, that any appropriation made by the 
United States for the Pan American Union must be limited 
to the quota agreed upon. The amount of money authorized 


to be raised is upon the basis of population. Upon that basis 
the United States is now paying $100,000. The other Govern- 
ments are assessed each a quota on the same basis, and their 
quotas aggregate something like $78,000, I think. It nray be 
said here, however, that everyone of the South American Goy- 
ernments is not now contributing; some of them are in default. 
Therefore the question arises now, Can this bill provide appro- 
priation of money other than the assessed quota? This bill 
appropriates a quota of $100,000. In addition to that it pro- 
vides that 6,000 copies of a certain pamphlet may be printed 
each month, at the cost alone of the United States, to be paid 
out of funds other than the quota. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would respectfully call the attention of tle 
gentlenvan from Kentucky to the fact that the 6,000-copy item 
is not contained in the pending amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Il am very glad that the 
tleman so informs me, because while I know that that amend- 
nrent had at one time been withdrawn I thought it had bee: 
revived by another motion. That being the case, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have nothing more to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Under the act 
of July 14, 1890, the Congress organized and established under 
the direction of the Secretary of State the International Union 
of American Republics. It is true that that legislation was 
on an appropriation bill, but no objection was made and it 
became and was permanent law. There has been no change or 
modification, so far as the Chair is able to learn, of this 
and the establishment of this union except as to 
The agreement referred to by the gentleman from 


Le il- 


or- 


the name. 


; 3 ; | Texas between the members of the union is as follows: 
‘ther point I think has not been raised which to me is | 


Any of the Republics may cease to belong to the Union of American 
upon notice to the governing board two years in advance. 
The Pan American Union shall continue for successive terms of 10 
years, unless 12 months before the expiration of such term a majority 


| of the members of the union shall express the wish to the Secretary 


of State of the United States of America to withdraw therefrom on 


the expiration of the term. 
The Chair thinks that this agreement has not expired and 
that the notice was not served which would in any manner 
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terminate our relations with the Pan American Union. The 
Chair therefore overrules the point of order. The question is 
on the amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
how rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accerdingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. Dowel, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole #tlouse on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under ®onsideration the bill H. R. 11065 and 
had come to no resolution thereon, 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 9 
the Senate to the resolution (H. J, Res. 7) to amend section » 
of the joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution to authorig 
the operation of Government-owned radio stations for the use of 
the general public, and for other purposes,” approved June 5 
1920, submit the following statement in explanation of the effey 
of the action agreed upon by the conference committee and sup. 
mitted in the accompanying conference report: 

No. 2: This amendment inserted by the Senate was strickey 
out on the ground that a five-year limitation extension fo 
transmission and reception of press messages by naval radio 
Stations on the Pacific coast is unwarranted owing to the belief 
that ample private radio facilities will have been established 
before the expiration of that period capable of handling jj 


OPERATION OF GOVERNMENT RADIO STATIONS FOR PRESS MESSAGES— | COMMercial and press business, 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


WILLIAM S. GREENE, 
WALLACE H. Wuirtr, Jr., 
CARL R. CHINDBLOM, . 
L. LAZARO, 

W. B. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report upon House Joint Resolution 7, to authorize 
the operation of Government-owned radio stations for the use 
of the general public, and for other purposes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the 
report. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls up 
a conference report and asks unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman from Massachusetts given information to the 
ranking minority member that he intended to call the report up 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am quite well acquainted with the se. 
ond amendment of the Senate, but I am not acquainted with the 
Senate amendment No. 1. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Clerk report the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report 


this afternoon? Senate amendment No, 1. 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, this confer- The Clerk read as follows: 
ence report is a unanimous report of the committee. This re- Page 2, line 11, after the word “ States,” insert a comma and th 
port has been held up for three days on account of my being PRES: Dae Cee . , 
occupied in a joint session of the Committee on Commerce in the | Mr. STAFFORD, What was the reason for that? 
Senate and the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. It was to add Alaska and 


the House. I would like to have action on the conference re- | Hawaii to the privileges heretofore granted to the people of 
port and have the saine sent to the other body for completion. the Far East in the use of the naval radio. 


There is no objection to the report and there is no reason for | Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House to 
delaying action upon the same. what other insular possessions the radio privileges extend? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would it be inconvenient to the gentlemen | _ Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. The radio privileges ex 
to defer this matter until morning ? tend to the Philippine Islands and to China and Japan. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I can not be here in the Mr. STAFFORD, I notice in the amendment agreed to by 
morning. I am due over with the Senate committee at half | the conferees that the conferees lessened the time within which 
past 10 in the morning, as I have been during the past two | the privileges should be extended to China by a period of sik 
days, and it will not be possible for me to be in the House | Months. Instead of the limitation expiring on June 30, 1925, as 
ut 12 o'clock to-morrow. I could not very well get here at 12 | it did to all countries und possessions, you have restricted it to 
o'clock. This report has been pending for three days, waiting | January 1, 1924. What is the reason for that? 
for a convenient opportunity to call it up. Yesterday it could Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. The reason for that was 
not be considered because of Calendar Wednesday. _ that at the disarmament conference the Chinese matter Was at 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks | Tanged and had been agreed to by the action in the Senate il 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the | 8Pproving the disarmament conference treaties. Che Hous 
report. Is there objection? conferees agreed to that date at the request of the conteret 

There was no objection. on the part of the Senate, but the House Members did not col 

The Clerk read the statement. sider it necessary. | 

There is no need of having that length of time, even. It does 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the | 2 harm to anyone, and after the report of the disarmamet 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the resolution ae reaches China, and they accept it, no further acto 
(H. J. Res. 7) to amend section 2 of the joint resolution entitled | Wl! be necessary. : ini 
“ Joint resolution to authorize the cainiaiaes of Government- Mr. STAFFORD. As the bill passed the House, - 7 
owned radio stations for the use of the general public, and for | Of time for the exercise of these privileges was extended ul 


other purposes,” approved June 5, 1920, having met, after ful] | June 30, 1922. 


and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recom- | . Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. It was thus extended or 

mend to their respective Houses as follows: iast year, and by the action of the House, and was — 
nm ; . . . ~ * nm 7 , ati ‘ ary re 
hat the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- | Sent to the Senate. They delayed action there = pg 

ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. cently they returned the same to the House, asked to hi 


Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- | the same extended for a term of five years, ree eens y 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and | they wanted the time extended to June 30, 1927. — ‘ ally 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of | @greed to the amendment, and the conference report was Tih 
said amendment insert the following: “on June 30, 1925, except | agreed to as the result. ih : . ae 
that all such rights conferred by this section in the Republic AS soon as private individuals establish this radio omer m 
of China shall terminate and cease on January 1, 1924”; and | for which the Radio Association of America has en ostab 
the Senate agree to the same. tained concessions in China, and when they are ready to est 


yD, 


WiLiiAM S. GREENR, lish the plant and complete its construction that will close the 
WALLACE H. Waite, Jr., transaction. 
Cart R. CHrnpBiom, Mr. STAFFORD. Not so far as press messages are (F 
L. Lazaro, cerned. Those are continued, I understand, until June 30, 1" 
W. B. BANKHEaD, Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts. They will be continued. © 
Managers on the part of the House. far as press messages are concerned, until that time, | presume 
C. S. Page, Mr. MONDELL. As I understand it, if the gentleman will 
MILES POINDEXTER, allow me, the House committee believed the House bill = 
FREDERICK HALE, proper, but it was necessary to make some little concession 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, the other body? 3 of 
KEY PITTMAN, Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. The other body id 
as 


Managers on the part of the Senate, though they ought to have some concession, inasmuch 
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important body. 


ror we finally satisfied them and obtained a full agreement. 
i SPEAKER. The question ison agreeing to the confer- 


ference report was agreed to. 

FROM THE SENATE. 

from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 

d that the Senate had passé bill of the followmeg 
‘ which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 

was I sted: 

An act to authorize the building of a bridge -across 

ree River in South Carolina, 


MESSAGE 


sulle 


the Cong ; 
i] ssuge ulso announced that the Senate had passed the 
fullo resolution : 
Re /, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
the Senate the bill (S. 2992) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
ain information for historical purposes to the adjutants 


ation therefor. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED. 
Rule XXTV, Senate bill of the following title 


wi n from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 


| lnuse 2B 


priat inittee, aS indicated below: 
B4 \n act to authorize the building of a bridge across | 
Congaree River, in South Carolina; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
adjourn, 
rhe motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clovk and 49 
tes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, April 7, 
M22, {8 i? o'clock noon, 
a RTS OF COMMITTEES ON 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. ; 


Under clause 2.of Rule XITI, 

| \IMERS of Washington: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
S \n act extending the period for homestead entries on 
1] half of the Diminished Colville Indian Reservation ; | 


it amendment (Rept. No. 879). Referred to the Com- | 
inittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. Rh. Si68. A bill validating and confirming a certain in- 
‘| i hool-land selection of the State of Florida; without 
aie ent (Rept. No. 880). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole [louse on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia: Committee on the Publie Lands. | 
H.R. 5224. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 

rtify to the Secretary of the Interior, for restoration to the 
in domain, lands in the State of Louisiana not needed for 
naval purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 881). Referred 

he Committee of the Whole House on,the state of the Union. 

PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIATS. 

Vader clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 


Were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


by Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H.R. 11190) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to serap certain vessels, in conformity with the provisions | 
! the treaty to limit naval armaments, and providing for sun- 
(ry matters affecting the Naval Establishment; to the Com- 
nittee on Naval Affairs, 

by Mr. MONTOYA: A bill CH. R. 11191) to protect the prop- | 


tizens of the United States against depredations com- 
a hy the Navajo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona: to 
he Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A‘bill (H. R. 11192) 

s at Belle Fourche, Timber Lake, and Lemmon, in the 
South Dakota, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
the Publie Lands. 

STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 11198) to 
reial aviation and authorizing the Postmaster General to 
for air-mail service, and prescribing rates of transpor- 
awnd postage thereon; to the Committee on the Post Office 
Roads, 
SWEET: A bill CH. R. 11194) to amend an act en- 
act to provide for vocational rehabilitation and re- 
civil employment of disabled persons discharged from 
iry or naval forees of the United States, and for other 
approved June 27, 1918, as amended by the act of 
1919; to the on Interstate and Foreign 


heal off 


Sate of 


I Mi 


1 


’ ¢ 
bos 


By Mr 


Comunittee 





bill (H. R. 11195) to amend and modify the war risk 
uct; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 












We did not think they needed it, | 


the several States and the District of Columbia, and making } 


to continue the | 


encourage | 


| Joplin, Mo., 


RECORD—HOUSE, 


By Mr. RIDDICK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 303) 
to terms and conditions of payment for the tuition of 
pupils enrelled in the State public schools of Montana; 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By ir. CONNALLY of Texas: Concurrent resolution (HL. 
Con. Res. 55) requesting the Presideut to take appropriate steps 

to adjust the diplomatic relations between the United States and 
the Republic of Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favoring an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States giving Congress power to 
regulate the hours of labor of women and minors; to the Com 

| mittee on the Judiciary. 


relating 
Indian 
to the 


| 


¢ 
Ol 


By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla 
ture of the State of Arizona, urging relief for the Arizona cat 
tle growers’ associations; to the Committee on Banking and 


Currency, 


PRIVATE 


Under clause 1 of Rule XNITI, private bills and resotutions 
|} Were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 11196) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie C, Boman; to the Committee on Invalid 
| Pensions. 
| By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 11197) granting an increase 
|of pension to David Sloan Harrison; to the Committee on 
| Pensions. 
ty Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11198) for the relief of John A. 
Clayton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11199) for the relief of David 


Fk. Reed: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (CH. R. 11200) granting ai 


increase 


! 

i 

| of pension to Catherine B. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

| iy Mr. LINE BERGER: A bill (H. R. 11201) granting a pen- 
sion to Lizzie EF. Fender: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

| Also, a bill CH. R. 11202) granting a pension to Margaret A. 
Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOGAN: A bill (H. R. 11203) for the relief of H. W. 
Hanmilin: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 11204) for the relief of 
school district No. 1, of the county of Multnomah, State of 
Oregon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill CH. R. 11205) granting a pen 
sion to Harriett N. Chatfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

sy Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 11206) granting a pension 


to Agnes May Tavlor: to the Conimittee on Invalid Pension 


By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H.R. 11207) granting an in 
| crease of pension to Samuel Spangler; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 11208) granting an in- 
} crease of pension to Warren A. Ritter; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (FL. R. 11209) granting an increase 
| of pension to Anna Dennison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 11210) for the relief of the 


Southern Railway Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5000. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution adopted by 
the New York Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
indorsing the proposed constitutional amendment to prohibit 
sectarinn appropriations (H. J. Res. 159) and urging its imme- 
diate passage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
| 5001. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of 32 citizens of Evans- 
ton, Iil., protesting against Sunday legislation; to the Commit- 





oO 


| tee on the District of Columbia. 

| 5002. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Potlat«h, 
| Tdaho, indorsing the Sterling-Towner bill; to the Committee on 
| Education 

5003. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the New England Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association (Inc.) and Charles H. Tenney & 


Co., hoth of Boston, Mass., urging passage of House bill 10159, or 


the “commercial bribery bill”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
5004. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the commander of the 


Naval Militia of New York City, N. Y., relative to the naval bill, 
| etc.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
n005, By Mir. McPHERSON: Memorial 


protesting against the passage 


citizens of 


?, 


of sundry 


of House bill 97 
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on the subject of Sunday observance; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5006. By Mr. RIDDICK: Petition of farmers of Portage and 
Big Sandy, in the State of Montana, urging the revival of the 
United States Grain Corporation: to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

5007. By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of 178 citizens 
of Michigan, protesting against the passage of House bill 4388, 
providing for the regulation of Sunday observance by civil force 
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| 


| 


under penalty for the District of Columbia: to the Committee 


on the District of Columbia. 

5008, By Mr. SNELL: Petition of members of Grange 968, of 
Edwards, St. Lawrence County, N, Y., favoring the Voigt bill, 
prohibiting the manufacture of filled milk; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


5009. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of residents of the thirty- 


third New York congressional district, requesting the prohibi- | 


tion of imitation milk in interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

5010. By Mr. STEENERSON: Resolution of International 
Irotherhood of Locomotive Engineers of Thief River Falls. 
Minn., favoring House bili 10798; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

5011. By Mr. TINKHAM: 
Church of Roxbury, Mass., relative to the Austrian debt to the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5012. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of J. K. Forsyth, of San 
Irancisco, Calif., and 57 other citizens of the State of Califor- 
nin, asking for the passuge of the Towner-Sterling educational 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5018. Also, petition of Jackson E. Mohr and 38 other citizens 
of Evansville, Ind., asking for the passage of the Towner-Ster- 
ling educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5014. Also, petition of Harry A. Maxwell, of Malden, Mass., 


| Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick]. 


Petition of the First Universalist | 


and 135 other citizens of the State of Massachusetts, asking | 


for the passage of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

5015. By Mr. VOLSTEAD: 
seventh congressional district of Minnesota, urging revival of 
the Government Grain Corporation and a guaranteed price on 
farm products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 





SENATE. 
Frivay, April 7, 1922. , 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 5, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LeNrRoor in the chair). 
The Senate resumes the consideration of House bill 9103. 
ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9103) for the appointment of addi- 
tional district judges for certain courts of the United States, 
to provide for annual conferences of certain judges of the 
United States courts, to authorize the designation, assignment, 
and appointment of judges outside their districts, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to the amendment of the committee. 
The amendment to the amendment will be read. 

The Reapinc CLerK. In the amendment of the committee, 
page 10, line 13, after the word “two” insert “ for the district 
of New Jersey, one.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. On agreeing to the amendment to 
the amendment I call for the yeas and nays. 


Petition of SZ farmers in the | 








APRIL 
knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhoiq in 
vote. 


Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen. 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. W \RREN] 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Rhode | 
{Mr. Gerry] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer , my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH | to the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WiLt1s] and vote “ nay.’ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). | have q 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ro. 
INSON ]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator froin Oregy, 
[Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “ yea. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have , 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts {\;. 
LovGe|. He is absent, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with the sepiy 
I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock} yj 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKecLiar] to the junior Senator from Mich 
gan [Mr. NEWBERRY] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON, I transfer my pair with the Senator frog 
West Virginia [Mr. Erxrns] to the junior Senator from Aly. 
bama [Mr. Her_rn] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has the Senator from Indiaua [Mr. Wy 
SON] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That Senator has not voted 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a pair with that Senator, and ip 
his absence I am not at liberty to vote. If at liberty to vote 
I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator frow 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], the Senator from Utah {Mr 
Smoot], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DinirngHam]), th 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], and the Senator frow 
Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN] are detained at a meeting of tly 


sland 


\ 


| Committee on Finance. 


a 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- | 


ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 
I transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. HALE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
EiKkins]. Not knowing how he would vote and being unable to 
obtain a transfer at this time, I withhold my vote, 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 


I wish also to announce the following pairs: 

The Sendtor from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Rrep]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KeL_ioge] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons]: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epae] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN];: 

The Senator from Rhode Istand [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DIrLINnGHAm] with the Sent 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLass];: 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] with ‘le 
Senator from Utah [Mr. KING]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr, PHteps] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Dra]; and 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], 


The roll call resulted—vyeas 25, nays 21, as follows 


YEAS—25 
Ball Frelinghuysen Myers Sheppard 
Bursum Harris New Shortridge 
Cameron Johnson Nicholson Spencer 
Curtis Keyes Oddie Sutherland 
Ernst Ladd Pepper 
Fernald McKinley Poindexter 
Fletcher Moses Pomerene 

NAYS—21. 
Ashurst Kendrick Norris Walsh, Mass, 
Capper La Follette Overman Walsh, Mon 
Caraway Lenroot Rawson Watson. (in 
Cummins McNary Stanley 


Nelson 
Norbeck 


Sterling 
Wadsworth 
NOT VOTING—50. 


Gooding 
Harrison 


sorah Gerry McKellar Smoot 
Brandegee Glass McLean Stanfield 
Broussard Hale Newberry Swanson 

|} Calder Harreld Owen Townsend 

| Colt Heflin Page Trammell 

| Crow Hitchcock Phipps Underwoud 

| Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Warren 

| Dial Jones, Wash. Ransdeli Watson, fad 

| Dillingham Kellogg Reed Weller 

| du Pont King Robinson Williams 
Edge Lodge Shields Willis 
Elkins McCormick Simmons 


absent to-day and I promised to take care of him with a pair. | 


Therefore, I withhdld my vote. 
Mr. NEW (when his name was called). 
the junior Senator from Tennessee . [ Mr. 


I have a pair with 
McKEtLiar]. Not 


| om 


France McCumber Smith 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this question the yeas °* 
25 and the nays are 21. The Senator from Louisiana | 
RANSDELL] announced that he withheld his vote. The Senatol 
from Washington [Mr, Jones], the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 





it 
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I nwoop], and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WimLIAMs] 

ouneed their pairs. These Senators make a quorum present, 
and the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey 
te the amendment of the committee is agreed to. 

\Ir. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

‘ir. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for . moment? 

I PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
issippi yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 

\ir. HARRIS. I offer an amendment which, I understand, 
is acceptable to the committee, and I ask that it may be read 
at the Secretary’s desk. I do not think there will be any 
opposition to it. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The ReapING CLERK. On page 10, line 22, in the committee 
amendment, it is proposed to strike out the word “ district” 
and to insert “and southern districts.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
pient Which has been proposed by the Senator from Georgia to 
the amendment of the committee. The Senator from Mississippi 
|Mr. Harrison] has the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield for the present to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the amendment which has 
just been proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] 
to the amendment of the committee does not propose to add 
to the number of judges. It simply provides for the appoint- 

nt of an additional judge in Georgia for two districts instead 
of for one district. The committee, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain its wishes, accepts the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
inent to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

‘he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the adop- 

of the amendment of the committee as amended. 


APPOINTMENTS TO AND REMOVAL FROM OFFICE, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I was not surprised when 
ihe vote Was announced a few moments ago on the amendment 


offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 
It was a perfectly natural thing for Senatofs on the other side 


( ie Chamber to vote for the amendment; it was only carry- 
ing out the policy as expressed in this bill. It would have been 
very unfortunate for the Senator from New Jersey, who offered 
endment; it would have been highly discriminatory, if 
Senators on the other side should have failed to accept the 
endment and vote for it; for the Senator from New Jersey 
ild have never been able to explain to his constituents in 
New Jersey why the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
|Mr. Loner], the leader on the other side of the Chamber, had 
heen able to obtain two judges to assist him in his election in 
Massachusetts in November next, while the Senator from New 
ersey received none, Nor could the Senator from New Jersey 
hi explained how he failed to obtain one judge, while the 
enutor from New York [Mr. CALDER], who comes up for re- 
election ip the coming campaign, obtained three judges; or how 
t o Senators from Pennsylvania, who come up for reelec- 
tion in the next campaign, obtained two judges while the 
from New Jersey received none; nor could he have 
explained how the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
Post Offices and Post Roads, the senior Senator from Michi- 
cin |Mr. TOWNSEND], who, as we understand, has a pretty 
risk fight on his hands in Michigan, received one judge while 
Senator from New Jersey received none. To Ohio, where 
ng contest is on in an attempt to elect a Republican Sen- 
ator, there has been given one judge. Minnesota. where the dis- 
! hed junior Senator from that State [Mr. Ketioge] has a 
cht on his hands, is to be given a judge: so certainly the 
from New Jersey would never be able to explain the 
er in his campaign if he also had not secured the appoint- 
a judge. Then, as to Missouri, where there is a con- 
ling off, the Republicans are to be assisted by the crea- 
i of one judgeship. Over in Montana there is also another 
rial contest this year, and an additional judge is to be 
provided for that State under the pending bill. Out in Cali- 
fornia, where a Senator is to be elected this fall, the Republi- 
is will be aided to the extent of having an additional judge 
appointed there, 
Mr. OVERMAN. There are two additional judges provided 
lor California. 
Mr. HARRISON, My attention is called to the fact that in 
pending bill two judges are provided for California. 


Nel 


| 
| 





In Arizona, where, of course, my friend, the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Asuvrst], will have a fight on his hands, 
the Republicans will be aided to the extent of having a new 
appointee in the form of an additional judge in that State. 

It seems that, running through the whole bill, I think, with 
four exceptions, the States which are selected to be given from 
one to three additional judges are States where sharp contests 
will occur over the election of sitting Members or others who 
are running on the Republican ticket. So it was but natural 
that the Republicans should have adopted the so-called Freting- 
huysen amendment to give the Senator from New Jersey on 
additional judge in his State to aid him in the coming campaign. 

Mr. President, it is very appropriate in the discussion of the 
pending bill that the attention of the country should be called 
to what transpired in this Chamber on day before yesterday. I 
did not speak on yesterday touching the action ef the Senate 
on the day before, for I did not desire to interfere with the 
pending bill; so, under an arrangement, the Senate met one hour 
earlier this morning. It was a perfectly harmless resolution 
which was before the Senate on day before yesterday, merely 
asking the President of the United States— 
to furnish to the Senate the name of every person appointed by Execu 
tive order, setting aside civil-service rules, and to furnish to the Senate 
ihe reasons therefor. 

Is not the country entitled to know who, since the 4th of last 
March, under Executive order, have been appointed to civil- 
service positions and the reasons for such appointments? Yet 
the Senators on the other side of the aisle, for practically three 
hours, employed every parliamentary maneuver to prevent that 


resolution from coming before the Senate for discussien and 
action. During the whole morning hour, lasting for two hours, 
Senators on the other side, with two or three exceptions, lined 
up unitedly and voted agzinst the resolution presented by me 
being laid before the Senate for consideration and action. What 
was the motive behind their activities? What prompted _the 
majority to employ such tactics in order to strangle the reseln- 
tion and hold it on the table and prevent it from coming 
hefore the Senate? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi vield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. In the interest of complete historical accuracy, 
will the Senator state how the Senators on the other side voted, 
and whether they lined up with complete solidarity in order to 
force the resolution through, and will he also give his opinion 
as to what the motive is on the other side for pressing the 
resolution ? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes: that is exactly what I arose to-day to 


-address myself to 


Mr. President, this side of the aisle unitedly voted to bring 
the resolution before the Senate for consideration and for action. 
The motive behind their action was the belief that the American 
people were entitled to know just how many Executive orders 
had been issued by the President since last March setting aside 
civil-service rules and the rensons for doing so. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator frem Mis- 
sissippi further yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will sny to the Senator that I will finish 
much earlier if I am not interrupted, but I will be glad to yield 
to the NSenator. 

Mr. MOSES. I thought the Senator intended to occupy the 
extra hour which has been afforded this morning 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I want to get through at the very 
earliest possible moment. I will yield to the Senator, however, 
I am always glad to yield to him 

Mr. MOSES. I merely wish to point out to the Senator soeme- 
thing which he very well knows, but which he has omitted to 
state, that the American people in due season, when the report 
of the Civil Service Commission is issued, will have all this 
information, and I doubt very much if there is any outery from 
the country for immediate illumination on the subject. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator advanced that argument the 
other day and exhibited a report from the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which did not contain all the reasons for the issuance 
of the Executive orders, and only covered the period wp to 
September of last year. It will be a long while before the next 
report of the Civil Service Commission is issued, and when it 
is issued it will not contain all the reasons which I am seeking 


| to have furnished to the Senate for the action of the Execiu- 


tive. 
Mr. MOSES. It will contain all of the available reasons. Mr, 
President. 
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Mr. HARRISON, 


Mr. President, I am led to believe that the 
reason of the opposition of the other side of the aisle to the 
resolution is that they are in this diabolical plot, this con- 
spiracy, to do things under cover and in secrecy and withhold 


information from the American people. I am led to believe that 
iixecutive orders have been issued by the President upon the 
request of certain Senators here: that the reasons for such 
action which were given to the President will not be trans- 
nitted in the report of the Civil Service Commission to the Senate, 
for, if they should be, they would not be received very well Dy 
the coustituents of Senators on the majority side. That may 
be the reason which prompts the suggestion of the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion can give the reasons and make report better than can the 
President of the United States. 

If certain Executive orders were issued by the President in 
behalf of certain Senators, and reasons assigned to him, the 
Civil Service Committee may not know anything about it, and 
their report would not contain it; and, regretful as I am even 
fo suggest that such an idea might enter my mind, the actions 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber and the intense 
opposition of Republican Senators to this resolution leads me 
to that conclusion, 

A more reasonable request never was made to the United 
States Senate. You assisted in writing upon the statute books 
‘ivil service laws. You have always said you believed in the 
enforcement of and compliance with civil-service requirements. 
In your platform you enunciated that doctrine. To the Ameri- 
can people you proclaimed that theory. Here is what your 
party said in your last pletform—the platform upon which 
President Harding was elected: 


ol 


We renew our repeated declaration that the civil service law shall 
be thoroughly and honestly enforced and extended wherever practicable. 
The recent action of Congress in enacting a comprehensive civil service 
retirement law and in working out a comprehensive employment and 
wage policy that will guarantee equal and just treatment to the army 
of Government workers and in centralizing the administration of the 
new ond progressive employment policy the 
Service Commission is worthy of all praise. 


Mr. STANLEY, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi vield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARRISON. TI do, 

Mr. STANLEY, The Senator overlooks the fact that that 
has been interpreted for us now by the ingenious spoilsman 
trom New Hampshire, who says that the President meant that 


in hands of the Civil 





he would only enforce, and his party is only committed to 
enforee, the civil service law when practicable; and it is never 
practicable, says the distinguished authority from Indiana, to 


put a Democrat in, or keep him in, if you can find a Repub- 
lican to fill the job. ‘ 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. So, according to the interpretation of the 
two Senators, this Civil Service Commission is very simple. 
If that is the cuse, we have a wolf in sheep’s clothing. The 
sheep's clothing is mangy, and the wolf is sticking out before 
and behind. I want to smoke out the President on that propo- 
sition. I hope he will say whether he approves of this inter- 
pretation of his party’s platform. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, right along those lines the 
Senator frum Kentucky suggests the position of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. There is no Senator here who is closer 
to the President than is the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses]. He was one of the most active workers in 
the last campaign. He was placed upon the Post Offices and 
Post Roads Committee. He is one of the most influential mem- 
bers of that committee, 

Mr, STANLEY. And the Senator must not overlook the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has no edge—I do not know what that means—on 
the Senator from Indiana. He speaks over the radio telephone 
of the Government. The voice is the voice of Jacob, but the 
hand is the hand of Esau. 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes, Mr. President, the two closest friends 
of this administration have spoken and said they were political 
spoilsmen: that if it were within their power they would turn 
out all Democrats and place in office all Republicans. So I am 
assuming that those are expressions that emanated from the 
White House, and that they are but giving to the country the 
views entertained at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. MOSES rose. 

Mr. HARRISON. T hope the Senator will allow me to pro- 
ceed, So close is the Senator from New Hampshire to the 
White House, and so anxious. perhaps, was the President to 
carry out the views proclaimed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, that when the Senator from New Hampshire took 
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his man Friday, his warmest and closest political ally anq 
friend from New Hampshire, ex-Governor Bartlett, and recoy. 
mended him to the President as the most suitable man ty 
serve as chairman of the Civil Service Commission, the Presi. 
dent, evidently knowing the views of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and knowing how Bartlett could work, placed him 
in that high and responsible place. He served there just long 
enough to learn all the ropes touching the civil service laws 
and regulations. I have no doubt that with his keen intellect 
he was constantly studying the methods that might be em. 
ployed to evade the civil service law by those in the executive 
departments; and so, being anxious to carry out the policies 
enunciated by the Senator from New Hampshire as well as 
those of the Senator from Indiana, Bartlett is taken off of the 
Civil Service Commission as its chairman and selected among 
all the men in the United States to fill the office of First As. 
sistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HARRISON, I do. 

Mr. NEW. I merely wish to observe that the Senator is doing 
me an honor from which I do not shrink but to which I am not 
entitled. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but the Senator knew what was going 
on, and he knew the motives that lay behind taking Bartlett 
from the chairmanship of the Civil Service Commission ani 
placing him in office as First Assistant Postmaster General—the 
man who names all the postmasters, first, second, third, and 
fourth class, throughout the United States. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
sissippi further yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NEW. I will say that if all the other assertions of the 
Senator from Mississippi are based upon as slim a foundation 
as the one he has just made they are not entitled to a great 
deal of weight, because, as a matter of fact the Senator from 
Indiana did not even know that the transfer of Governor Bart 
lett from the Civil Service Commission to the First Assistant 
Postmaster Generalship was in contemplation until after it was 
announced in the newspapers. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, of course when things are 
done behind closed doors, in secrecy, and everything that goes on 
in the executive departments is withheld from the public we 
can only assume one’s position from circumstances; but I am 
glad to accept the plea offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. President, I have not heretofore discussed the order issued 
turning out 28, I believe, employees from the Bureau of Engray 
ing and Printing. I have not said anything because I believed, 
or I wanted to believe, that the President would offer some ex- 
cuse, whether flimsy or not, for that unprecedented action. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis 
sippi yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not like even to question the motives 
of the dramatic and forceful utterances of the Sensttor from 
Mississippi; but is the Senator from Mississippi candid and sin 
cere when he expresses surprise at the conduct of the President 
in throwing the benevolent robes of his high office about the 
spoilsman and the boss, or lending his great influence to the 
operation of practical politics? Has the Senator from Missis 
sippi forgotten that the President is simply running true to 
form’? Has he forgotten that a good many years ago, whien 
Boss Cox and his machine had become so disreputable that the 
present Chief Justice of the United States became nauseated, 
even his gorge rose, and he denounced the methods of Boss 
Cox, no less a personality than the President himself came 0 
stantly to the rescue of Boss Cox against the attacks even ol 
the present Chief Justice and the ex-President, and he went tv 
Cincinnati and delivered a nauseating eulogy of the boss and 
of his kind, in which he said that Cox was entitled to the defer 
ence and devotion of all good Republicans; and for many years 
thereafter he was referred to as “ Warren G. Harding, D. I)., 
not “doctor of divinity,” but ‘“ Deference and Devotiel 
Harding”? Is he surprised that the patron saint and especial 
defender and attorney in fact for Boss Cox should now seek 
the spoilsmen of the Senate to do his bidding and preserve his 
party from impending disorganization and ruin? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think I had better modify my statement 
after this very real characterization of my friend from het- 
tucky; but I remembered the speeches delivered by the distin- 
guished President as a Senator, when he arrayed himself against 
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rrocracy, and talked against encroachménts of the Executive 
the legislative branch of the Government. I recall his 
isms of the former President for what he said was an 
inexcusable usurpation of power. I believed him to bea tender- 
herrted, mild-mannered gentleman, and that at least, while he 

‘it throw out some man from office in order to take care of 
_oiue of his political friends, he would not issue such a drastic 
+» that would take from the seryice women whose records— 
» one case for 43 years—had been the best, a woman who in 
iwo vears’ time could come under the provisions of the civil- 
ervice retirement law, a woman who from her compensation 
was supporting two invalid sisters and an old, aged mother; 
en who as a result of that act, when they are thrown out, 
never again can obtain a position in the Government service. 
{ did not believe that this man whom I thought to be tender- 
hearted and fair could do such an act as that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

{ PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator fronr Arkansas? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator. 

\Ir. CARAWAY, If I may interrupt the Senator a moment, 

Senator from Indiana. of whom [ am very fond, was very 

rry with me the other day for having, as he said, taken parts 
; o days to discuss this order. and I notice that he was 
tuking issue with the Senator from Mississippi a moment ago. 
[ have a letter here, if I may read two paragraphs, that 
ay throw some light upon it. I shall not disclose the name 
of the lady, who comes from Indiana, because she is an em- 
nlovee of the War Department, and she will lose her place if 
I do: but the letter contains this statement : . 


On March 30 a canvass was taken, by order of the War Department, 
ir division of the number of clerks who claimed Indiana as their 

il residence. This information was sent to the chief clerk of the 
War Department, and my name being one of others who are in one 
” the divisions of the department, I received the inclosed commnu- 
ition this morning. This is evidently being done in other Gov- 
nt departments, as a friend of mine received the same kind of a 


a 
upent 


orc 


blank 
Inclosed with that is a circular from the Indiana Republican 
committee, lock box 345, Washington, D. C., and this blank: 


Executive committee: Mr. Oliver P. M. Brown, chairman; Capt. J. R. 
lienrv: Mr. John B. Newman: Hon, Stanton J, Peele; Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley.] 
INDIANA REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE OF THE 
DIsTRicT OF COLUMBIA, 
March 31, 1922. 
Dp Friend HOOSIER: 

\re you a Republican? _.. Or if you have not been a Repub- 
lican in the past, do you desire now to affiliate with that party? --. 
If ir answer to either question is ‘ Yes,’ please answer the fol- 
wing questions and return promptly in the inclosed stamped and 

iressed envelope. If reply is not promptly received, the committee 
will assume that you are not interested in the Republican Party: 
Name $0) ‘Sititestetts ob naked saGedoadiiekewwancwasackisentaeee 
Wachingtemh Gee ee as 6 dcinttie seb ei emi gmtae iin 


Ha you retained voting residence in Indiana? --_. If “ Yes,” 
n what congressional district? ------. County? -----. Voting 
recinet? colle 

niiana P. O. address__--_-- pitin tai nd capa tence antapii naan heidpstin tives sgidasiatnla tiated 
Did you register for 1920 election? --.. If “ No,” when was the 
t time you voted? -—~---- 

\re you going home to vote ai the May 2 primary? _ Would 


vou like to vote at this primary by mail (any duly. registered elector, 

ibsent from the State, is entitled to vote in the primary by 
mail) _. It “ Yes,” do you want this committee to assist you in 
btaining “absent voter’s ballot” without expense to you? ae >) ae 

r wife or other members of your family are entitled ,to vote, please 
5 lime or Dames here...i_.-...- Seine 

The right to vote is the heritage of every American man or woman, 
ind the exercise of that right is a requisite to good citizenship. 

INDIANA REPUBLICAN COMMITTER, 
O. P. M. Brown, Chairman. 

Ihe letter says that the departments are being combed to find 
eople who can vote in the coming May primary in Indiana, 

Mr. MOSES. May I say to the Senator that he did not read 
anything of that kind from the letter? 

Mr. CARAWAY, I did read it from the letter. If the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire did not hear it, I am not responsible. 

Mr. MOSES. I did hear what the Senator read. He read 
from the letter a statement to the effect that they went through 
the departments to find out who lived in Indiana. They said 
hothing about combing it to find out who would vote at the 
prinaries, 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator can not add two and two 
together, IT shall not waste any time explaining to him. 
‘ir. MOSES, If the Senator will permit me, that is the 
Hiner in which this whole discussion has been carried on by 
Sehators on the other side. They make certain deductions, 
le Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Harrison] says he assumes; 
in tact, there has been altogether too much assumption. The 
= ‘tor from Kentucky |[Mr. STaNLEY] says, “I want to smoke 
he President out.” That, Mr. President, is the animus of all 
‘ts ciscussion on the other side. They assume, they deduce, 
want to harass the President. That is all there is to it. 








Mr. CARAWAY. That is not all there is to it. Here is what 
the letter says 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis 
sippi further yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator yields to me. if the Chair wil 

just wait a moment. The letter says: 
_ On March 30 a canvass was taken, by order of the War Department, 
in our division of the number of clerks who claimed [ndiana as their 
legal residence. This information was sent to the chief clerk of the 
War Department, and, my name being one of others who are in one of 
the divisions of the War Department, I received the inclosed communi- 
cation this morning. This is evidently being done in other Government 
departments, as a friend of mine received the same kind of a blank 

The blank is, “ Do you live in Indiana and are you willing to 
vote in the May primary?” 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Kentucky is perfectly 
frank in saying that his heart is touched with a sense of regre! 
I feel sorry for the Senator from New Hampshire |Mr. Moses} 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President. may I beg both the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from Mississippi not to waste 
any crocodile tears on me. 

Mr. STANLEY. They will be wasted. 

Mr. MOSES, If the Senator insists on spilling them, I can 
not prevent it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
has the floor. Senators will not interrupt without addressing 
the Chair. 

Mr. STANLEY. If the Senator will just wait a while, he 
will need the sympathy of all good people. “ Put not thy trust 
in princes.” 

[I hold no brief for the Civil Service Commission. TI find 
no fault with an honest, courageous man who believes in his 
party. The great trouble with modern politics is that men are 
not bound together in political or any other kind of organization 
by a common aspiration. They are held together by the force of 
an identical appetite. 

[ know that the utterances of the Senator from New Hamp 
shire and the utterances of the Senator from Indiana are going 
to be used by this organization to convince the necessitous and 
the hungry that the time has come to turn the rascals out, and 
that is what is being done, and it is being done for the purpose 
of finding places for Republicans. 

[ am equally certain that when the long-haired men and the 
short-haired women march on the other end of the avenue, you 
are going to be repudiated and left ofit in the cold, a pair of 
distinguished goats, political goats, scapegoats, to take the bur 
den of your statements and defend them to your people, and the 
President will still be, if he is permitted to be, the somewhat 
discredited angel of civil service: and that I am determined 
shall not be done. He can turn them out; he can wield the ax 
all he pleases, but he is not going to wield the stiletto, and a 
poisoned dagger at that, if I can help it—not on Democrats. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair) 
Does the Senator from Mississippi vield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 

Mr. MOSES... Of course, the Senator from WKentucky, as he 
said in his closing words, maintains all his activity, all his 
sympathy for Democrats, and being a partisan myself, L respect 
the partisanship in him. But, Mr. President, the Senator must 
not think that the Senator from Indiana and I are going out 
into the desert to wander, because we are not. We think we 
are coming to our own, and when the Senator says that 
are endeavoring to point out the fact that the day is at hand 
when the rascals should be turned out, I think that day came 
long ago. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississipp 
has the floor, and under the rule has no right to yield except for 
a question; but it is for the Senator to decide what he wants 
to do. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from WKentuek) 

Mr. STANLEY. I think it is the custom here to vield for an 
interpolation. While the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara 
way] is reading letters, I have a littie companion piece here 
think would go well with his. It is like the bass and the con- 
tralto or the tenor in the same piece of music, This is written 
on House of Representatives stationery, headed “Assistant 
Director, Public Information, National Republican Committee,” 
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signed by Congressman Cart W. Rippick. This is a form letter, 
sent to a civil-service employee, to a man who has been under 
the cloak of the civil service for quite a time. It reads: 
[Stationery used in this correspondence privately bought and paid for. 
Assistant Director Public Information, Republican National Com- 
mittee, Carn W. Rippick, second district, Montana. ] 
Houss Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1922. 


CONGRESSION 


Mr. —~, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. 
favorable reply from you in answer to my recent letter, written you in 
behalf of Republican Party leaders. I have been given an official posi- 
tion with the Republican national organization and asked to give much 
time out of a very busy life to the detail work necessary to carry out a 
nation-wide educational and publicity program arranged by party 
lenders and regarded by them as absolutely necessary at this time. 

I know you are in full sympathy with this effort. I am expected te 
riise necessary funds-to send the National Republican paper in the 
widest measure possible into strategical homes and territory, not merely 
maintain party integrity and success but that the party and the 
Nation may proecced along fundamentally sound Republican paths that 
lead to safety and prosperity. 

Because the work of Congress is not perfect creates the greater need 


to 


for educational publicity work right now. Because times are hard and 
there is restlessness, there is more need for action now. The Nation | 
ean not turn, if it would, to the old-time conservative Democratic | 
Party, for it is no more. If faith is lost in the Republican Party, the 


only alternative is radicalism, paternalism, confiscatory and destroying. 

You are in full sympathy with your party leader friends, who see 
the imperative need for going on with this work now. 
proceed in a way that will not prove embarrassing to any of our 
triends, and for that reason we ask you and other good friends to send 
a check for the small amount of $10 only now, and to sign the inclosed 


pledge and return with your check, assuring us that we may call upon 
ou every three months for a similar small amount, which you will not 
feel, but which will in the aggregate make the success of this work 


possible. 
Although exceedingly busy, I am wiking to work the long extra hours 
necessary to carry out this program of party leaders. But it is dis- 


The plan is to | 
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couraging and disheartening net to have a reply and cooperation from | 


a real friend like we know you to be. I know you have only overlooked 


this. I know you are in full sympathy with this work and want to 
see it sueceed and accomplish the great good proposed, and for that 
reason will excuse my insistence in writing you again, and asking that 


you be so good as to sign the inclosed slip and send it in with your 
check for $10 in the inclosed stamped envelope, and thus give encour- 
agement and real assistance to the work. Party leaders will be fully 
advised of those who are aiding and will be appreciative, and personally 
I will thank you for lending encouragement to me in my arduous part 
of the detail work. 
Very truly yours, ; 
Cart W. RippicK. 

This was written to a man who receives about ..150 a month, 
$40 a year to be reported to party leaders. They not only want 
Republicans in but they want milch cows in which are fresh. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the action of the President 
in dismissing these 28 employees in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing in the manner and form in which it was done is 
unprecedented. If the reports printed in the papers are true, 
these employees all had good records. The Senator from In- 
diana |Mr. New] the other day intimated that in time some- 
thing would be given to the people as to what prompted this 
action which had not been told. The President stated there 
were no charges against any of these 28 emplovees who were 
dismissed. The Secretary of the Treasury made the same state- 
ment. 

We now read in the papers that since an roused and indig- 
nant public have universaliy condemned it, that some one has 
ordered the Secret Service force of the Department of Justice 


to investigate and unofficial intimations reflecting on the 
character of these public servants permitted to be printed. 
It may be that this administration now deems it wise to 


find something, if possible, to cover up its polluted tracts. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. L&Enroor in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. HARRISON, I am glad to get the interruption. 

Mr. NEW. I do not want to interrupt the Senator from 
Mississippi, but if he is quoting the Senator from Indiana I 
would like to have him quote him accurately. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will quote the Senator exactly. 
4, just the other day, the Senator said: 

Mr. President, as I have said, there are times when not even the 
President of the United States may make public every motive that 
actuates him and every reason which impels action on his part, and the 
action which was taken two or three days ago with reference to re- 
movals in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing falls within that 
category. U 
action, but whether or not they will be given to the public I can not 
Say. 

Mr. NEW. That is right. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
paper correspondents, and it was published broadcast, that no 
charge was or had been lodged against any of those 28 dis- 
missed employees. Of course, the motive may be given in time, 
and the motive may have been the reason assigned by the 





On April 


The next day the President told the news- | 


New Hampshire? 


| he will find that I never assigned any such reason. 
: I have been quite disappointed in not receiving a | 
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Senator from New Hampshire, that they were turning Democrats 
out of the public service in order to put Republicans in, 
Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroot in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 





Mr. HARRISON. 
Mr. MOSES. 


I yield. 

If the Senator will turn to my remarks I think 
I expressed 
the hope that that might have been the case. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator said “they have been 
fired and will stay fired,” and that he indorsed the proposition, 

Mr. MOSES. That is assigning no reason. I assigned no rea- 
son for their being dismissed. I repeat that they are fired. [ 
repeat that they will stay fired. 

I do not understand from the civil service law that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has to give reasons and that he may 
be put upon hearing whenever he wishes to remove anybody 
from the classified civil service. My understanding of the deci- 
sion in all these cases is that that applies simply to the heads 
of the executive departments or chiefs of bureaus. The Senator 
from Mississippi himself discharging an office boy im his law 
office might just as well be called to account and be demanded 
to give causes and reasons in writing and to hold a hearing 
before firing the boy as to say that the President of the United 
States can not dismiss a subordinate with or without reason. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, that is a very unfortunate 
illustration. An office bey in a law oflice is not under the civil 
service, but here were 28 persons who took the examinations, 
pussed, and were qualified under the civil service law to hold 
these positions. Even the director, Mr. Wilmeth, had worked 
in that department for years and was a civil-service employee 
and won his place through long service and training. 

Mr. MOSES. That does not protect him as against the action 
of the President of the United States. The President of the 
United States, as I understand it, is perfectly untrammeled in 
his action toward the civil service. 

Mr. HARRISON, If the Republican Party desires so to in- 
terpret that plank in its platform by pursuing such methods, 
well and good, but we might as well repeal the whole civil 
service law if that is to be the policy followed by this adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. MOSES. When the question arises between the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party as to their respective 
records on the civil service, that undoubtedly will be met. 
What I am trying to make clear in the course of this three 
days’ debate, when the Senator from Mississippi and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. CARAwAY] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Srantey] are keeping Democratic Senators from 
pressing amendments to give them more Federal judges in their 
States, is the fact that during the filibuster which they are con- 
ducting against the judiciary bill their animus is wholly par- 
tisan. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, there is no other Senator who be- 
lives any filibuster is being conducted against the judges Dill. 


| We consented to-a unanimous-consent agreement which was en- 


tered into yesterday to vote this afternoon not later than 4 
o'clock. I requested the Senator in charge of the bill to meet 


| this morning at 11 o'clock, in order that we might diseuss the 


matter. Otherwise we would have convened at 12 o’clock. We 
have tried in every way to expedite action on the judges Jill, 
if you had votes enough to pass it, although I am opposed to il. 
The Senator knows there is no filibuster here. He is trying to 
strangle discussion that might reveal the iniquities of this ad- 
ministration, and that is what prompted his remarks. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President. I hope if there are in- 


| iquities in this administration the Senator from Mississippi will 


There were good and sufficient reasons for the President's | 


| 


discuss them, but he certainly has not revealed any yet. The 
removal of 28 employees from the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing does not constitute anything to warrant the languise 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. It would be bad enough if the President, 
in issuing his Executive order, had removed employees from 
positions that were not statutory, but under his Executive 
order, he who had proclaimed against autoeracy and _ thie 
usurpation of power attempted in that order to abolish three 
statutory positions. Even the Senator from New Hampshire 
would not contend the President had that right. He could jot 
indorse that kind of policy upon the part of the President. | 
do not know why the President thinks he has grown so big that 
the Congress has not suflicient power left to repeal laws of 
make changes in laws. ‘“ Upon what meat doth this our Cesar 
feed, that he is grown so great ”? 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Mississippi is a member of 
the reorganization commission, is he not? 












‘Ir. HARRISON. Oh, yes. 
\ir. MOSES. What are the powers of the President under 
that act? 
ir. HARRISON. The powers of the President under that 
as placed there by the Senator’s party, were to appoint one 
\. EF’. Brown. who had been spoken of as a prospective candidate 
the United States Senate from the State of Ohio, and, I pre- 
Sime, in order to remove him and allay the friction existing 
within the Republican Party in Ohio, he was made chairman of 
iif commission at the instance of the President. From April 
s of last year to this good hour Mr. Brown, the spokesman and 
ypointee of the Senator’s President, after proclaiming that 
here was going to be a reorganization of the bureaus in the 
ciovernment and a saving to the taxpayers, has refused to call a 
meeting of the Joint Commission on Reorganization. The Presi- 
ot had it in his power to send word to that commission and 
have his representative, Mr. Brown, call a meeting of the com- 
nission so that we could get to work and unravel these differ- 
That is what the President has to do with the reorgan- 
ization work. 
(hat reminds me, Mr. President, that on yesterday the dis- 
ngzuished Vice President spoke in Michigan. Here is what he 
said: 


srmmenting 


Hees, 


on a tour of an automobile plant— 


Chis is an article which appeared in the Washington Post of 
this morning under a Detroit headline— 

mmenting on a tour of an automobile plant here, in his speech the 
Viee President said he had marveled at the organization and efficiency 
hown., and he continued: “ We are trying at Washington to get the 
ime organization and efficiency into the Federal Government. We are 

ryganizing departments.” 
vou are reorganizing departments, and the record is, as 
I huve stated, that this commission has been held back by the 
President from even having a meeting to consider the question 
reorganization. Yet the Vice President of the United States, 
speiking in far-away Michigan, tries to leave the impression by 
fiat speech that you are reorganizing something down here and 
ivying to effect efficiency in the working of the departments. 
He further said: 

\« are reorganizing departments, trying to bring more of the effi- 

cy of private enterprise into the Nation’s business. We are making 


"OUTeSS, 


, 


He praises “ the efficiency ” of the automobile plant in Detroit. 
{ presume he was talking—although it is not mentioned—about 
lord's plant up there. About the only difference between Ford’s 
plant and the work of this administration touching efficiency is 
iit Ford's plant turns out one automobile every minute, I be- 
lieve, und you are trying to turn out one Democrat every second. 
\h. Mr. President, when will you cease this hypocritical policy 
that you are pursuing? You came into power upon it and you 
e going to ride to a fall on it. 
Chere is hypocrisy in your every act. Every piece of legisla- 
1 you have passed has scintillated with it. You go before the 
wintry and you proclaim what you ‘have done, and if those 
soo people would analyze it they would know that what you 
» done has been sugar-coated ; that it is merely a patchwork 
false pretense. 
Your packer legislation was full of hypocrisy. I was on the 
ynumittee that drafted that bill in the last Congress, and I re- 
ill how Senators on the other side of the aisle fought it, and 
ivring this Congress the packers wrote the bill and you let it 
pass. and it was signed, and yet you proclaim it to the American 
people as a great piece of legislation. Hypocrisy is written in 
iis every line. 
Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 
Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
ire, 
Mir. MOSES. I merely wish the Senator once more to acquit 
| voted against that bill. 
‘ivr. HARRISON, The Senator was for once consistent. 
Your Republican spellbinders proclaimed to the country that 
passed the grain exchange bill restraining gambling upon 
erain exchanges. Every suggestion that was made by the 
rain exchanges was embodied in that piece of legislation or 
"i never would have voted for it. 
he War Finance Corporation amendment was forced upon 
tt and you accepted it reluctantly and unwillingly. We tried 
imend it so that it would really give some relief, but you 
‘vented us from doing it. 
livery act of yours that you proclaimed as an achievement of 
idministration is a sham and pretense. That is what you 
trving to practice with reference to the civil service laws 





+ for the good of the service; that you are trying to bring 
‘hout efficiency, and yet you discharge employees who rendered 
~rvice during the dark days of the war by working into the 












'’ insinuating that something is wrong in the departments; that | 
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wee hours of the morning, employees whose records heretofore 
stand without a blemish ora stain. So anxious are you to cover 
up your diabolical acts that you allow the papers to carry the 
intimation that something is wrong, even though the Seeretary 
of the Treasury and the President say there was not a charge 
against them. I know that you are to-day in power, but do not 
think that you can ravish the civil service law and defy the 
other laws as you have attempted to de in this instance and 
meet the approval of the American people. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [|Mr. Moses] the other day 
said that when the Democratic administration was in control 
Republicans were dismissed and Democrats placed in their 
stead. The record is quite to the contrary. In the campaign of 
1916 both Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wilson as candidates promised a 
strict enforcement of the civil service law, and immediately after 
the 4th of March, 1917, following his second inauguration, Mr. 
Wilson modified his Executive order, and from that day on the 
highest man on the eligible list in the matter of postmaster 
selection was appointed to office. 

But, Mr. President, I have here a letter from Massachusetts, 
from a person who knows what he is talking about, in which he 
makes this remarkable statement: 

The Wilson order further provided that in every instance the person 
standing first as the result of the examination should be appointed 
unless it was shown that he was not a resident of the postal district 
from which the examination was given. From April, 1917— 

Listen to this, you who have made contrary statements, and 
those who believe in the fair enforcement of the civil service 
law— 

From April, 1917, to October. 1920, over 700 vacancies occurred, due 
to death, resignation, or removal from the service, and in every instance 
President Wilson appointed the top man on the list. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD under date of March 1, 1921, a chart 
of appointments under the Wilson order shows that in 37 se-called 
Northern, Western, and Midwestern States 840 appointees were of Re 
publican affiliation, as against 598 appointees of Democratic affiliation 
and that in the entire country 60 per cent of the appointees were of 
Republican affiliation. 

And yet the Senator from New Hampshire and those who 
stand with him as political spoilsmen would have the country 
believe that the last administration pursued such tactics as are 
now being employed by the present régime. Why, Mr. 
Phillips, a Republican from Massachusetts, a most efficient and 
courteous gentleman, was made and retained as Assistant Secre 
tary of State. In the War Department, throughout the war and 
for the most part during Mr. Wilson’s administration, there 
were three Republicans serving as Assistant Secretaries, and 
so it was throughout the departments, efficiency was sought and 
little politics considered. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. The fact is, Mr. President, that Mr. Wilson's 
order was not issued until he had filled the post offices with his 
partisans. It is true that the order issued after he was re 
elected provided that the highest man should always be ap 
pointed, but the figures just read by the Senator from Missis 
sippi, showing some S00 Republicans forced to be appointed 
because they were the highest. as against some 500 Democrats 
merely indicates that the Republicans were a great deal more 
intelligent than the Democrats and came out at the head of the 
list after examination. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh 


sirs, 


ves; the Senator from New Hatpshire 


thinks that all virtue is lodged in the Republican Party; but, 
at any rate, the last administration followed and obeyed the 
law. 

Mr. MOSES. jsut, Mr. President, if I may add, the classic 
case is the case of the postmaster at Boston, where a vacancy 
occurred, I think, by death. An examination was ordered 
under the President's executive direction; a Republican was 
about 4 miles out in front of all the procession of Democrati: 


candidates, and yet for more than a yvear the Democratic Pos! 
Office Department, urged thereto by Democratic Congressinen 
from Massachusetts, prevented the appointment of the success 
ful Republican contestant in the examination. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, that is a case which dis 
proves the statement of the Senator from New Hampshire 
for at Boston the last administration named a Republican as 


postmaster, and the Senator from New Hampshire knows if 
The name of that appointee came to the Senate for confirma 
tion, and he was confirmed. 

Mr. MOSES. But the appeintment was not sent here until 
it had been inordinately held up by the department, when 
everybody knew that Mr. Baker was miles ahead of any Demo- 
cratic competitor. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I do not care about that. T can show the 
Senator instances galore where Democratic contestants were 
1) miles ahead of any Republican, and yet the Republicans got 
the office. I can show the Senator by letters which I have here 
where ex-service men, who fought for their country, traveled 
miles and miles ahead of Republicans in the examination, and 
yet Republican pie hunters got the jobs. 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator mean under President Har- 
ding’s order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators must not interrupt 
the Senator who has the floor without first getting permission. 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. MOSES. I should like to carry on a colloquy, but if I 
must say “Mr. President,” and get the floor by the Senator 
vielding every time I ask a question, I do net wish to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rules a colloquy 
between Senators may not be carried on without first obtain- 
ing the permission of the Senator who has the floor to be 
interrupted. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad to have the Senator from New 
Hampshire interrupt me. 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator from Mississippi is referring to 
appointments which were made under President Harding's order, 
that order does not provide that the high man shall be ap- 
pointed; but Mr. Wilson’s order did so provide. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
their order; but they have not even lived up to the modification 
of their order; and when somebody gets in their way they go 
to the President and ask him to issue an Executive order, and 
even statutory positions are abolished. 

Mr. MOSES. I have never asked the President to issue an 
EXxecutive order for anything. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the Senator from New Hampshire is 
an exception. 

Mr. MOSES. T have sat, as a moot court, for the last week 
hearing every day pifiling, childish protests made against the 
appointment of Republican postmasters in Southern States— 
some of them in the Senator’s own State—but I wish to say that 
I have not yet found any case where the Executive order has 
been disregarded. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. With respect to the appointment of the post- 
master at Boston, I regret that the junior Senator from Massa- 
ehusetts [Mr. Wats] is not here, but I am somewhat familiar 
with that ease. With all due respect to the able Senator from 


miles ahead in the examination. Upon the contrary, I affirm 
that a fair and impartial consideration of the evidence in the 
case respecting the applicants and the candidates, a fair ap- 


praisement of their records, would show that the Democrat was | 


the more competent, the more efficient, and, measured by every 
fair standard, should have been appointed. The action of the 


unfair; and I assert it was dictated, more or less, by partisan 
prejudices and by Republican partisan bias. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
sissippi vield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 


from 


Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 
Mr. MOSES. The Recorp, however, shows exactly what I 


have stated. 

Mr. President, since the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krno] has 
undertaken to speak about the Civil Service Commission in the 
prior administration, let me call to the attention of the Senate 
and the country the fact that one Charles M. Galloway, a Demo- 
erat from South Carolina, resigned from the Civil Service Com- 
mission under President Wilson, and in resigning gave out this 
statement—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, IT do not yield for that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
declines to yield further, 
preceed. 

Mr. HARRISON. TI do not care anything about the state- 
ment that Mr. Galloway issued; it has nothing to do with this 
particular matter. I have here a letter which I received this 
morning from an ex-service man—— 

Mr. MOSES. Very well. 

Mr. HARRISON. However, if the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire desires to read the communication to which he has re- 
ferred, and thinks it will relieve his excitement, I will yield 
and let him read the communication, 


Of course, the Republicans have modified | 


Mis- | 
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Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, possibly I had better read it in 
my own time, because I find that the Senator from Mississippi 
is getting a little thin-skinned about the practices of his party, 
I do not wish to interrupt him further. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not think the Senator from 
Hampshire really wanted to read the communication. 

Mr. President, this morning I received a letter from an ex- 
service man who made the highest grade in an examination: 
but he says that he and other candidates. were discarded and 
that a man who did not take the examination but happened to 
be a Republican was appointed postmaster at that place. He 
Was inquiring why, and in passing he says: 

I hope you will pardon my saying that if justice were done us in 
the matter of helping us help ourselves there would not be such a cry 
for the bonus, 

There is a great deal of truth in that statement. I could 
read many other letters, if I cared to take up the time of the 
Senate, which reveal a similar state of facts. 

Mr. President, I have here a letter all of which I will not 
read, but among other things the writer says: 

I am a Republican, but I am appealing to you as a Democrat be- 


New 


cause our good Republicans do not have the courage— 


And so forth. 

Mr. MOSES. The courage to do what? 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, I will read further: 

Do not have the courage or inclination to interfere that justice may 
obtain. Perhaps, also, because they do not care to embarrass the 
administration. 

This letter comes from a State which is represented by two 
Republican Senators. I have other letters here from Repub- 
licans who denounce the administration because of its policy 
touching civil-service enforcement. 

Mr. President, on yesterday the News, published in this city, 
contained an editorial in which they analyzed the situation and 
set forth the reasons behind the action which has been taken hy 
the administration and the consequences of that action. I 
desire to read a portion of that editorial. It reads: 

Who is tying down on the Government— 

The editorial discusses the allegation that Federal employees 
are lying down on the Government— 


Who is lying down on the Government? Here is the answer and at 
the same time the complete explanation for President Harding’s actio 

Things have been goimg badly in the Republican organization—N2z 
tional, State, county, a If you doubt it, ask John T. Adams, 
national chairman. He’il tell you—if he knows you well enough. Ile 
may even allow you to see the stacks of letters he has received proy 
ing it. 

These letters ring with one refrain— 


“We can’t get any action out of the ‘ boys’ if there are no jobs to 


New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], I wish to deny the accuracy of | Teward them with.” 


his statement that the Republican candidate for that office was | 


That applies to the “boys” in the National, State, county, ani 


municipal organizations. 

The editorial continues: 

If you have no access to Chairman Adams, ask any Cabinet officer. 
Fie’ll tell you of the visits, the continuous, everlasting visits he reecives 
from Senators and Congressmen, singing the same simple iune. With 
no pie in prospect, the * boys” won’t work. 

Yesterday there was an election in Kensas The 


City. Democrats 


| won-— 
civil-service examining board was not only indecent but it was | 


By 12,000 majority— 

A few days ago there was an election in Tulsa, Okla. The Demo 
erats won. And an election in Hartford, Conn. The Democrats won. 

I might also add that there was an election in Rhode Island 
and the Democrats won, and that there has been an election in 
Marion, Ohio, since the last eleetion, and that a Republican 
mayor was turned out and a Democrat elected. 

The editorial continues: 

Why? We don’t know. There might be a different reason in each 
city. But the reason given to Chairman Adams, ro the Cabinet offi 
cers, and, above all, to President Harding, is the reason recited above. 
The ‘‘ boys’ won't work. 

Harding has been trying to resist the pie pressure for many months. 
That is to his credit. He has withdrawn his resistance now, and that 
is not to his credit. , 

sSecause the boys are hungry for pie, a good many Washington faim- 


| ilies of old and faithful Government employees are likely soon to #0 


hungry for actual food. 


In addition, if they are allowed to get away with it, the men whe 
are bringing this about propose that these faithful employees shal! 


The & : . Sitesiesinat | earry with them from the service a stigma that is unfair and false—a 
e senator Trom MUISSISSIppl! | 


The Senator from Mississippi will | 


charge of having laid down on their jobs, 

We protest this cowardly procedure, 

And yet some one says the action of the administration has 
been taken in the interest of efficiency. O, efficiency, how many 
erimes are committed in thy name! 

Mr. President, why did not the President, if something was 
wrong in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving, remove the 
director or demote him and put a new man in that position, one 
who, in his opinion, would carry out his policies, and make such 
changes as were necessary in other places, by demotion if need 
be? That is what was done in the Government Printing Office. 
A new man was selected for Public Printer, a position that is 
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not in the civil service. 
firmed and assumed the position. Immediately in every one of 
the branches of the Printing Office he demoted Democrats and 
promoted Republicans. He did not discharge the Democrats 
rrom the service. The positions in that office are technical 
ones, just as they are in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; 
it takes years to master the work of those positions. As I have 
sid, Mr. Carter demoted Democrats and promoted Republicans 
niutil there was not a Democrat left in that bureau serving as 
foreman or assistant foreman. Did we raise our voices in pro- 
test against that action? No. We thought that was perfectly 
proper; it was all right; it was within the law; the preceding 
administration had taken similar action; but never before in 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing by any administration 
had such a policy been pursued. 


Mr. President, my resolution is still upon the table. I hope 


that at the very first opportunity Senators on the other side of | 


the aisle will allow it to be passed, so that the reasons may 
come from the President for the issuance of the Executive 
orders and so that the Senate and the country may know the 
facts. Let us get away from this practice of doing things in 
secrecy. 

Another remarkable thing about the recent Executive order 
was that it was not issued in the daytime; the cloture of the 
night was sought to perform this remarkable act. Even when 
the guillotine was engaged in its bloody work in the dark days 
of the revolution in France it worked in the daytime and not 
at night. 


Mr. President, if we are going to have civil service, let us 


comply with the law. Let us not‘defy it. We can not expect 
the humblest citizen back in his home to respect the law if he 
reads in the papers of the President of the United States defy- 
ing it every minute of the day and then reads of men who hold 
the highest positions in the gift of the people—namely, Sena- 
tors—indorsing that policy and preventing these resolutions 
from being adopted so that the facts can not be made public. 
Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I would 
fact that it is now 12.30. For practically an hour and a half 
the Senate has listened to a stump speech. We were assem- 


bled this morning at 11 o’clock in order that the Senate might | 


give intelligent consideration to a bill of transcendent public 
importance. It substantially involves the revision of the Fed- 
eral judiciary; and the consideration of that measure is put 
uside and an hour and a half given to the aimless, purposeless 
discourse to which we have: listened for the last hour and a 
half. 

Mr. President, I should say nothing in reply, and not be 
myself guilty of taking up a moment of the Senate’s time, but 
for a reference which was interpolated into the remarks of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], to which I am offer- 
ing no objection ; but a letter which was interpolated into those 
remarks by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]: is so 
direetly personal as to seem to call for a word of explanation 
from me, 

I take it for granted that the letter which was read, and 
which I have not seen either in the original or by copy, is from 
un organization which is maintained here by Indiana residents 
of Washington; that is, temporary residents, Republicans all. 
[ particularly invite attention to the names of the gentlemen 
who speak for it—Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Hon. Stanton J. 


Peelle, a former Member of Congress and a former judge of | 


one of the courts in the District here, and others whose names 


are disclosed by the record, men and women of the highest | 
At this election, as at every other election which has 
preceded it for a great many years, they have sent those let- | 
ters to Indiana people temporarily residing in Washington to | 
esasting their votes under what is known as the | 


standing, 


aid them in 
ubsentee voters’ law of the State of Indiana. I presume that 
that is the purpose of this letter now. I hope it is. 
and gladly, that there seems to have been a purpose on the part 
many of the Indianians who are now here to 
ballots for me in the Republican primary which is to be held 
ol the 2d day of May. I hope they will carry that purpose into 
execution. There is nothing about it to which 
uch that I very heartily and fervently commend. 

But, Mr. President, great indignation has been expressed in 
the progress of the remarks that have been made here. I think 


¢ 
ol 


that the real basis of it is disclosed more by what the Senator | 


from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] said in the closing moments of 
his address than in the text of the resolution which is the basis 
lor his remarks. 

It appears that some Democrats are about to be dislodged, 
about to be jarred loose from the jobs into which they set their 
teeth, and to which they have been hanging with a resolution 
characteristic of a Democratic officeholder, and, as the Senator 
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I object, but 
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Mr. Carter was nominated and con- | from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] interpolates, worthy of a 


better cause. But the probability, the prospect, of that has 
| occasioned great consternation. It started with a wail like that 
of the banshee arising from the swamps of Arkansas, which 
swept through the mistletoe and moss, accompanied by scalding 
tears. It has crinkled up the blue grass of Kentucky. It has 
| wafted across and blistered the buffale grass of Nebraska. It 
| has caused the canes in the brakes of Mississippi to tremble 
| and to bend, and has-caused the Senators on the other side to 
| forget the ravages of the boll weevil and all the other ills from 
| which they have suffered all these weary years. 

Mr. President, I regret that their anguish of spirit is so deep 
| and firmly seated as to cause them to forget the bodily ills from 
| which they so long have suffered. My sympathy is with them. 
| I hope the oceasion for it, however, is not to be diminished. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, now that all the wreaths have 
been. laid on the doorsteps of these cruelly murdered indi- 
| viduals, now that all the dirges have been sung, now that all 
the orations have been pronounced, I trust that the funeral may 
go forward. 

The passionate closing remarks of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison], however, lead me to think that when he de- 
|} mands that we shall “ get away from these things which now 
pollute the public service, Mr. President,” he wishes to go back 
to those angelic days when Charles Mills Galloway, a Bourbon 
| Democrat from South Carolina, was forced out of the Civil 
Service Commission, and then made this statement: 

My resignation was forced because I would not cooperate with Post- 
master General Burleson in debauching the civil service and making a 
| Sham of the merit system. Hermon W. Craven, the Republican member, 
;} and I, a Democrat, were ousted from the commission because we were 
| not willing that the commission should be a mere adjunct of the Post 
| Office ament, and subservient to it, especially with reference to 
| the examinations for presidential postmasters under the Executive order 
| of March 31, 1917. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. Let me finish reading this, please. 

A very reeent example of Mr. Burleson’s conduct is furnished by his 
| proposed amendment to this order, which now awaits the signature of 
| the President. The existing order provides that the eligible with the 
| highest standing shall be nominated. A large number of nominations 
have been held up, many of them for a long time, evidently in antici- 








| pation of this amendment, which will enable Mr. Burleson in many 
| eases to deprive those standing highest in these examinations of the 


nominations to which they are already entitled. Among the post offices 


affected by the amendment are those of Boston, Mass., and Newark, N. J. 
| Thus, Mr. President, speaks Charles Mills Galloway, Demo- 
}erat, of South Carolina; and I commend him to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9103) for the appointment of addi- 
tional district judges for certain courts of the United States, to 
provide for annual conferences of certain judges of the United 
States courts, to authorize the designation, assignment, and 
appointment of judges outside their districts, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, strange as it may seem, 
I want to speak about the bill that is pending before the Sen- 
ate: and to that bill I offer an amendment, to insert at the end 
of line 22, on page 10, the following words: 


For the western district of Washington, one. 


So, Mr. President, that that district, which now has two 
judges, will be put in the same class with a number of other 
districts, such, for instance, as the western district of Pennsyl- 
vabia, the northern district of Illinois, and the southern district 
of California, which now have two and which by this bill will 
each be given an additional judge, making three in all. The 
amount of business which is transacted by the United States 
district court in the western district of Washington is larger 
and much more varied than the business that is transacted in 
the three districts which I have named, which are provided for 
in the bill. 

Not long ago I had an opportunity to talk with the judges 
who hold the present positions in this district, as well as with 
a number of attorneys practicing at the bar there; and from 
that direct personal contact I got a much clearer and much more 
reliable view and information as to the condition of business in 
that district than could be gotten from a series of statistics and ° 
tables that are prepared, many of which contain a great many 
erroneous statements and which are formulated upon a basis 
which is not particularly illuminating, anyhow—such, for in- 
stance, as the amount of business pending at the conclusion of 
the year, rather than the amount of business that is commenced 
and disposed of during the year. From this personal informa- 
tion which I have. Mr. President, I know that there is an im- 
perative need for an additional judge in this district. 
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The district consists of two divisions—one of them in the 
southwestern part of the State and one in the northwestern 
part. Judge Cushman presides over the southern district, with 
his residence at Tacoma. Judge Neterer, the other district 


judge, presides over the northern division of the district, with 
his residence at Seattle. I want to call attention to the data 
which they give me, the amount of business commenced—not 
the amount of business remaining on the docket at the conclu- 
sion of the year—the amount of work which is done in that dis- 
trict, and to the opinion of the bar association, contained in a 
letter addressed to my colleague [Mr. Jongs], as to the pressing 
need of an additional judge; also a statement from the Attor- 
ney General of the United States that in his opinion there is a 
congestion of business there. 

I was informed by a number of lawyers that the stress of 
the work in this court is so great, particularly in Seattle, a 
large city, a city of more than 300,000 inhabitants, with very 
varied business, that Judge Neterer, who resides in Seattle and 
presides over that division, not only works continuously, so far 
as his physical limitations permit him, during the daytime, but 
that he works a great part of the night. I was informed that it 
is his habit to arise at a very early hour in the morning, 4 
o'clock, or something like that, and work on his cases, in order 
to keep up with the pressure and necessities of his court. 

I got my information by asking the judges questions, because 
they are rather modest about pressing their claims. Judge Cush- 
man informed me that both he and his colleague in this court are 
so overwhelmed with work that they are cut off practically from 
all association with their fellows. They have no time for any- 
thing else, not even for going out in the evening on social occa- 
sions. The lawyers tell me that under these conditions it is 
impossible for a proper, deliberate consideration to be given 
to the business to which the important business pending in the 
court is entitled. It is only from a very sincere and a very 
profound conviction of the actual need of an additional judge 
in this district, in the interest of the general economy which 
would result from a proper administration of justice in this 
important court, as well as in the interest of the proper con- 

,¥luct of business itself. and the proper consideration of cases, 
that I offer this amendment, and I hope it will be favorably con- 
sidered. 

I want to call attention to some figures given as to the amount 
of business transacted in this district as compared with that of 
two or three other districts for which three judges are pro- 
vided. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
for which district of Washington he is moving this amendment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The western district of Washington. 
If the Senate will pardon me for doing so, I do not know of any 
better way to show the conditions than to read a letter I received 
from Judge Cushman, one of the district judges now holding 
oftice there. It is dated January 11, 1922. In it he said: 

We feel that the public interest requires that we state the conditions 
in this district requiring another district judge. to the end that public 
business may be disposed of with reasonable dispatch, and the consid- 
eration which it demands. 

Both judges in this district have been exerting themselves to their 
utmost in endeavoring to discharge the business of this court. Long 
hours are the rule rather than the exception. It is a physical and 
mental impossibility to continue under such a strain. Impairment of 
efficiency necessarily must follow. 

We have prepared a statement of the business of this court during 
the years 1909 (when an additional judge was provided) and 1920, as 
shown by the reports of the Attorney General as well as the business 
of certain districts in which, as we understand, provision has been 
made for three judges by the recent House bill. 

His statement also applies to the bill as amended by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, which amendment is now pending be- 
fore the Senate. He continued: 

Not for the purpose of showing that those districts were not entitled 
to extra judges but rather to demonstrate that by the same token this 
district deserves us well. We believe the allowance made to be neces- 
“Of the 18 districts in which at present there are 2 or more district 
judges only 6 show uniformly a greater number of cases in gross 
commenced 

[I eall attention to the fact that he refers to cases commenced 
and not the cases pending at the end of the year: and it seems 
to me it is a much more reliable guide in determining the 
necessities of the courts to consider the cases commenced and 
disposed of as well as those pending at the end of the year 
than merely to take those which are left over. If I may inter- 
rupt the reading of Judge Cushman’s letter at this point, permit 
me to say that he ealls attention to a rule of the court of that 
district in another letter which I have from him, in this 
language: 

All cases which have been pending in this court for more than one 
year without any proceedings or record having been taken may be dis- 
posed of by the court on its own motion for want of prosecution at the 
cali of the calendar at the beginning of each term. 


He states that “ We have strictly enforced this rule.” That 
accounts for the fact that there is not such a showing as com- 
pared with some of the districts as to the number of cases left 
on the docket at the end of the year, because they are stricken 
from the docket when not prosecuted. Proceeding to read from 
Judge Cushman’s letter, which I was quoting, he says: 

The difference is not great except in the northern district of Cali- 
fornia and the eastern and southern districts of New York. 

That is, there is no perceptibly greater volume of business in 
any of the other districts which have three judges, except in 
the northern district of California and the eastern and southern 
districts of New York, although three judges are provided for 
many of the other districts, and I call particular attention to 
the southern district of California, the northern district of 
Illinois, and the western district of Pennsylvania, for all three 
of which an additional judge is provided by the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Continuing his statement, he said: 

Comparing the business in the southern district of California, north- 
ern district of Illinois, and western district of Pennsylvania, as shown 
by the reports of the Attorney General, with that of the western dis- 
trict of Washington, excluding bankruptcy cases which, except for 
review, do not require much of the court's attention, the estates being 
administered by the creditors under the suspension of the referee, we 
have the following: 

Total number of cases commenced in the southern district of Cali- 
fornia and the western district of Washington during the years 1915 to 
1920, inclusive. 

I leave out the intervening years for the purpose of saving 
time and refer only to the year 1920, which is the last year 
covered by the report of the Attorney General which was used 
by Judge Cushman in preparing this statement. 

In the southern district of California for 1920 there were 
726 cases commenced. In the western district of Washington 
there were 920 commenced. The percentage of volume of cases 
commenced in the western district of Washington over those 
commenced in the southern district of California is 29 per cent. 
There were 29 per cent more cases commenced in the western 
district of Washington that year, and I may say that a larger 
excess than that runs through the other years covered by the 
period over the southern district of California. 

He specifies in a separate statement admiralty cases, and 
ealls attention to the fact that admiralty cases, by reason of the 
nature of the procedure, require a great deal of the time of the 
judge. In the southern district of California, for which an 
extra judge is provided in this bill, in the year 1920 there was 
a total of 96 admiralty cases. In the year 1920 in the western 
district of Washington there was a total of 489 admiralty cases. 
So he proceeds: 

The disparity of work under this head is much greater than under 
the preceding tabulation, for the reason that admiralty causes require 
the judge to tind the facts and law and often to read a long record for 
such purpose. With a congested calendar, this must be done out of 
court, and at night. 

The total number of cases commenced in the northern district of 
Illinois and the western district of Washington for the years * * * 
1920 were— 

I will refer to only those for 1920. The northern district of 
Illinois, 902 cases commenced; western district of Washington, 
920 cases commenced : 

It would appear, from ordinary experience in court, that more work 
is required of a judge in the disposition of the cases in the latter than 
in the former district, in view of the fact that but 19 admiralty cases 
are reported by the Attorney General during the three years in que: 
tion in the northern district of Illinois, as compared with 234, so 
shown, in the western district of Washington. 

He turns to another district covered by this amendment, the 
western district of Pennsylvania, and he shows that in the 
western district of Washington for the year 1920 there were 
920 cases commenced, and in the western district of Pennsyl- 
vania only 782 cases were commenced, He does not deny that 
the committee is right in providing an extra judge for the 
western district of Pennsylvania, but he, the bar association, 
and’ others who are familiar with the situation, including 
myself, insist that for the same reason that an additional judge 
is provided for the western district of Pennsylvania one should 
be provided, and there is much greater need for the provision, 
in the western district of Washington, 

The total number of cases, other than bankruptcy cases in 
1909, in the western district of Washington, was 391. The 
total number of such cases in the same district in 1920 was 920. 

I shall not read at this time all the statistics contained in 
this letter, but call attention to Judge Cushman’s statement as 
to the increase in the volume of business of the district subse- 
quent to the date of June 30, 1920, the conclusion of the Attor- 
ney General's report, to which reference has been made, down 
to the 31st of December, 1921. He said: 


The report of the Attorney General closes June 30, 1920. We have 


had the clerk check cases filed from July 1, 1920, to December 31, 
1921, and find, in Seattle— 
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That is in the northern division— 


as follows: 

Admiralty, of which 95 are forfeiture cases for violating the on 
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rotal, 1.342 cases, commenced in one division, the northern 
‘sion of this district, during the period from July 1, 1920, 
to December 31, 1921. 

In the southern division, the same district, in the same period 
time, the cases commenced were: 
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Making a grand total for both divisions of the entire district 
of 1.9883 cases commenced in this district during the 18 months 
receding the 1st’ of January last past. 

In nddition to that, I call the attention of the Senate and of 

the Senator having the bill in charge, who I know wants to 

be entirely liberal and just in this matter, to the fact that there 

were other cases not included in this list which were com- 
enced at Bellingham, where four terms of court a year are 

held, in the nerthern division of the district, which are not 
neluded in the list of cases commenced at Seattle and at Ta- 
ua just given. The judge states: 

rhe Bellingham cases are not included. The business there only 

s from two to four weeks during the year, four sessions being held. 

lt is apparent from the existing business—emphasized by the need 
‘ lished in 1909 for an additional judge in this district, and the 

udicated need im districts already provided for by the bill which 

ed the House, as compared with the conditions in western Wash- 
ington—that the present judges can not dispose of the judicial busi- 
ness of this district. 

Now, that is not mere empty language. As I said, on a re- 
cent visit to Seattle accidently I met Judge Cushman and asked 
him about this condition, and I know from that talk with him 
that he means literally what he said in this letter, that the 
business simply can not go on as it is now with only two judges. 
He said further: 

The litigation in the western district of Washington is not only of 
great magnitude, but is important by reason of the fact that this dis- 
trict is the termimi of practically all the great transcontinental rail- 


} 
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I was going to call attention to that. Every transcontinental 
railroad in the United States and in Canada has a terminus in 
Seattle, from the Canadian Pacific to the Seuthern Pacific. The 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, the Union Pacific and its affiliated road, the Southern 
Pacific, and other roads, such as the North Western and the Bur- 
lington, which converge with the Northern Pacific, transmit 
their entire volume of Pacific coast business to Seattle as a 
terminus. In addition to that I might mention the fact that in 
this western district are the headquarters, the outfitting and 
capitalization management, the home and residence of companies 
which conduct the greatest fisheries in the world, which supply 
the world with canned salmon, a product which goes to every 
ountry and every port. ' 

The greatest lumber business in the world is conducted there. 
Out of the port of Grays Harbor, which is included in the south- 
ern division of this district, ships laden with lumber go to 
every port where there is sufficient business and sufficient civi- 
lization to use the high-class fir, cedar, spruce, and hemlock 

ber of western Washington. 

There hag been no section in the country where there has 

a more varied and more rapid growth than in the region of 
set Sound, which is the center of this western district. The 

it transcontinental railroads connect with the various ship 

s Which ply to the ports of the Orient, and the lines of trade 

commerce and the stream of commodities that go around 

world pass through this district and have their agencies and 

facilities and their transfer operations from trains to ships 

vice versa in Seattle and Tacoma, where rail meets sail 
ud where the great railroads connect up witb the ship lines 
biying to Hawaii, Japan, China, and Siberia. 

In addition to that is the business that has been incidental to 

e development of Alaska, an empire in itself, which has poured 

the coffers of the national wealth half a billion dollars 
curing the period of time since we bought it from Russia for the 
paltry sum of $7,250,000. Mining, fishing, agricultural settle- 
lichts, development of transportation, all the varied interests 
(hat are incidental to the pioneer work of opening up and estab- 
‘ishing government in that great dominion, full of natural 
Wealth as is Alaska, find their sustaining headquarters, their 
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impetus and direction, in Seattle. A part of this business is 
transacted in San Francisco, but the greater part of it, the chief 
headquarters of Alaskan business and of Alaska, are in Seattle, 
and out of that arises an immense amount of business which 
must be transacted in the United States court in that district. 

There is one other circumstance to which I want to call atten- 
tion that distinguishes a comparatively new country, such as is 
western Washineton, from the eastern judicial districts which 
have been referred to, and that is the fact that a great deal of 
the business there is transacted by nonresidents, both individual 
and corporate, and consequentty the Federal courts have juris- 
diction on the ground of diverse citizenship of litigation in 
which their business is involved. Being able to go into the 
Federal courts, it is perfectly natural that they ask that tribunal 
instead of the local State courts, especially where they have 
litigation with residents of that State. That is an incident and 
circumstance which tends to increase to a greater degree than is 
the case in the normal district Federal litigation in the western 
district of Washington. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude, by reference, to confirm 
what I have said, to a statement from the Seattle Bar Associa- 
tion. I de not think there is a more intelligent, more honorable, 
more reliable bar anywhere in the world than the bar of Seattle. 
It is a great city, great in its present wealth and population and 
still greater in its potentialities, and there have gathered a 
very high class bar. They have the public interest at heart. 
They look upon these questions from the standpoint of the wel- 
fare of the public and of the Nation, rather than from any sel- 
fish interest of their prefession or from any political advantage 
of the State or district or of any political party. 

I may say, if I may refer for a moment to suggestions which 
have been made on the political aspects of these matters, that I 
regret to see that injected into a discussion in the Senate. I 
like to hear these matters discussed on the stump, but I do not 
think this is the proper tribunal in which to hang out the dirty 
linen of political controversies. In my opinion there is noe 
political advantage in getting an additional judge. Personally, 
in so far as any responsibility devolving wpon me in part from 
the creation of an additional judge, I would seek to avoid it, 
because I can not imagine any greater embarrassment, particu- 
larly in the midst of a political campaign, than to have to select 
one among a number of candidates, all of whom are fit and 
qualified and each one of whom has a strong body of adherents, 
and be compelled to recommend one for a position which can 
only be held by one. 

That is the way the Seattle Bar Association looks upon the 
matter, and I think that their opinion and their statement, 
knowing them as I do and vouching for them as I can to the 
Senate, is entitled to credence and consideration. In a letter 
addressed to my colleague, dated December 31, 1921—and I 
shall read only brief extracts from it—the Bar Association of 
Seattle said: 

The criminal cases resulting from violation of fhe national prohibi- 
tion and narcotic acts and customs laws has assumed burdensome pro- 
portions. The trials of these cases take priority over civil litigation, 
and as a result the determination of civil litigation of the most im 
portant character, and involving large sums, is of necessity so delayed 
that the business concerns interested are crying out in righteous indig 
nation. The proximity of the territory in this district to Canada 
affords ready opportunity for the violation of the prohibition act, and 
the fact that vessels from all parts of the world are constantly enter 
ing this port clearly demonstrates the possibilities open for violation of 
the narcotic and customs laws. There is no other district in the United 
States similarly situated, as the congested condition of our Federal 
court calendar conclusively demonstrates. 

They might have added the amount of business in the Federal 
courts growing out of violations and attempted violations of the 
immigration law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With reference to the situation in Wash- 
ington, according to the table furnished by the committee, there 
appear to be pending in the eastern district of Washington a 
total of 104 cases, and in that district they have one judge. 
There appear to be pending in the western district of Wash- 
ington 713 cases, and in that district they have two judges. 
How the Senator can reconcile his vote against the giving of an 
additional judge in the southern district of Florida, where they 
have 1,336 cases pending, with the claim here for an additional 
judge in Washington, i can not quite understand. 

There are no admiralty cases pending in the eastern district 
of Washington, and there are only 57 admiralty cases pending 
in the western district, where there are two judges. We have 
165 admiralty cases pending in the southern district of Florida, 
with only one judge. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator probably was not present 
when I begun my remarks, when I discussed the best way of 
determining the need of an additional judge, in which I called 
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attention to the fact that, in my judgment, and it seems to me to 
be perfectly obvious, the number of cases commenced in a court 
during the year is a much more reliable test than the number 
of, cases pending at the end of the year. 

I called attention to the fact that these judges are working 
night and day. In one of the letters it was stated that they 
begin to hold court in the morning at 10 o'clock, and sometimes 
at 9 o'clock, and hold court, except for a brief intermission 
for luncheon, until 5 o’clock in the afternoon; that they work 
at night upon the record in those cases in which they have 
to find the facts, and that applies to all the admiralty cases. I 
also called attention to information that I have that one of 
the judges is not only working all evening at home, but gets 
up at 4 o’clock in the morning, as he has his law library at 
home, and works upon cases there before he opens court. 

That answers, I think, the question of the Senator from 
Florida; but I wish to say, in justice to myself or in pallia- 
tion of my vote on the Senator’s amendment, that I was not 
able to be in the Senate during the discussion of the Florida 
case and might not have been informed of conditions. Not 
knowing anything about the case, except what I could ascertain 
from the report of the committee, I followed the committee. 
Unfortunately, I was not advised otherwise, not having heard 
the Senator’s speech or seen the data presented in his case. 

But I have compared conditions in western Washington in 
au way which seems to me to show conclusively to the advan- 
tage of that district, or rather to its disadvantage, as to its 
need for an additional judge—its disadvantage in the sense that 
there is greater congestion, that there is greater stress upon the 
court than in three other districts which are provided for by the 
comunittee, namely, the northern district of Illinois, the western 
district of Pennsylvania, and the southern district of California. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Washington, inasmuch as he referred to the 
southern district of California, to the fact that Judge Cushman 
spent 15 days down in that district. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. When was that? 

Mr. NELSON. This last year. The Senator from California 
{Mr. SHORTRIDGE] made the statement that Judge Cushman 
spent 15 days in that district. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. When I was before the committee in 
this case the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OverRMAN] 
asked me how it was that Judge Cushman could hold court in 
New York. I wrote to Judge Cushman about that, and he 
advised me that he had not held court in New York for two 
years. It might have been two years ago that he held court in 
California. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from California is here. He 
stated in his remarks that Judge Cushman this last year had 
spent 15 days holding court in the southern district of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It may have been an exchange. It 
may be that one,of the judges from California held court for 
him and that he held court for that judge, or it may have been 
the pressure for his transfer was so great that he could not 
avoid it. But that does not in any way change or depreciate 
the force of the figures which I have given here as to the 
amount of business commenced respectively and comparatively 
in these several districts, nor as to the statement which I have 
made, which I do not think can be successfully contradicted, 
of the stress under which the judges are laboring in this Wash- 
ington district. 

There are just one or two additional paragraphs which I 
wish to read from the letter of the bar association: 

The western judicial district of Washington is divided into two 
divisions. Judge Jeremiah Neterer presides over the northern division 
at Seattle and Judge Edward Cushman over the southern division at 
Tacoma. Court is in session practically, every day at both Seattle and 
Tacoma. Whenever Judge Cushman’s engagements at Tacoma will 
permit it, he comes to Seattle and holds court. The sessions of the 
court are from 10 o’clock a. m, to 5 o’clock p. m., with an inter- 
mission at noon. Frequently, however, both judges convene court at 
9.30 a. m., shorten the noon intermission, and hold night sessions. 

The concluding part of the letter is as follows: 


It is a positive fact that both Judge Neterer and Judge Cushman are 
required to do more work than it is physically possible for them to do. 
Neither of them will be able much longer to stand up under the strain 
and stress under which they have for months past been laboring. It is 
not fair to either of them that they should be expected to continue to 
work in the future as they have in the past. But notwithstanding their 
ceaseless and untiring devotion to their work, litigation piles up faster 
than they are able to dispose of it. Important cases arising out of 
legitimate transactions of trade. industry, and commerce are com- 
pelled to practically stand still because of the priority given to the 
trial of criminal cases. 

This association respectfully but urgently demands that something 
be done to relieve the conditions above described. We know of no 
solution except the appointment of an additional judge for this dis- 
trict. We believe the records of the Department of Justice will sub- 
Stantiate every statement herein set forth, 


Upon that statement, Mr. President, I submit the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Washingtor? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator from Washington 
desire to address himself to the amendment proposed by his 
colleague? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
two minutes, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, 
tana, 

Mr. President, I have not had the opportunity to be on the 
floor of the Senate very much of the time since the pending 
bill has been under discussion because of being required to be 
in attendance upon committees of the Senate, and I am not 
going to take very much of the time of the Senate now. I do 
not intend to repeat what my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] his 
so well said. He has covered the conditions in western Wash- 
ington very fully and very completely. I can only add my 
statement confirming what he has said with reference to those 
conditions. The situation there, as he has pointed out, is such 
as to cause a great deal of litigation of a Federal character, 
Washington is a new State, and all sorts of Federal activities 
may be found there, Naturally they are reflected in the busi- 
ness of the court. 

I know the judges there personally, and I know that they are 
men of the most industrious character. They devote all of their 
time—in fact, more of their time than they ought to devote— 
to the business of the court. 

The correspondence which my colleague has read points out 
very clearly and very fully the conditions; and that correspond- 
ence comes from men who know what those conditions are. I 
know those judges would not call attention to the situation if 
they did not feel that it was their duty to do so because of the 
imperative needs of the public. Neither of them are men who 
are disposed to obtrude their opinions or their judgments in 
matters of this kind; in fact, I think they are really over- 
sensitive; and, as I have indicated, it was only the impelling 
character of the situation which led them to write the leiter 
from which my colleague has read. 

I have had occasion to examine the situation in the different 
districts for which judges are provided in the bill now pending, 
and I am satisfied that upon the data presented and the data 
available in the report of the committee, in the report of the 
Attorney General, and so on, the needs of the western district 
of Washington appear to be much greater than the needs of 
some of the districts which are provided for in the pending 
measure. When I say that, I do not mean to intimate that 
many districts do not need an additional judge, but if we are 
going to determine the action of Congress with reference to 
providing additional judges by the data showing the business 
transacted, as set forth in the reports of the Attorney Genera! 
and by the compiled statistics as to the business of the various 
districts, then the showing made for the district of western 
Washington, it seems to me, is absolutely conclusive as to thie 
necessity for an additional judge there. 

I wish simply to express my view as to the action which I 
should like to have seen taken with reference to the pending 
measure, and yet I hesitate to do so because I do not like to 
set up my judgment against the judgment of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I know that that committee has looked into 
this question very fully and very carefully; I know they have 
taken a great deal of time to consider it, so I think we ougiit 
to attach very great weight to their judgment and to their 
report; yet I can not get away from the conclusion that what 
I should really like to see with reference to this proposed legis- 
lation is the enactment of a measure providing, possibly, tor 
about 10 or 12 more judges, without having those judges a‘ 
signed to any particular judicial district in the United States. 

I feel satisfied that the business of the courts requires more 
judges, but when we attempt to assign them by legislation or 
provide for additional judges for particular districts, then 15 
exemplified the difficulty of doing that, and doing it in what 
appears to be a just and equitable manner. I have no doubt 
that there are many districts—in fact, it appears from the re- 
port of the Attorney General that there are many districts—0 
this country which are not provided for in this bill but which 
can make a stronger showing than some of the districts which 


I should be glad to have about 


Then I yield to the Senator. 
I thank the Senator from Mon- 
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are provided for. That presents a rather embarrassing situa- 
tion, one Which we can not very well explain, and one that can 
not very well be justified. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. JONES of, Washington. 
Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to state that in the eastern district 
of Washington, where Judge Rudkin presides, the number of 
cases outside of draft cases—and there were hardly any of 
them—and bankruptcy cases pending on the ist of June, 1921, 
was only 108. As a matter of fact, Judge Rudkin spends more 
of his time holding court in California, in both the northern 
and southern districts of that State, than in his own district. 
He has not sufficient work in his own district to occupy half 
of his time. I do not see why his services could not also be 
utilized in the western district of Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is no question that his 
services could be utilized there, but I presume it is thought by 
the department that his services can be utilized to more ad- 
vantage in other districts. I do not think the conditions in the 
eastern district are really involved. We are not asking for 
an additional judge there. The record shows that Judge Rud- 
kin Was holding court in California last year for 175 or 176 
days. He has héld court also in New York and in many other 
distriets throughout the country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I imagine he is the judge whom the 
Senator from California had in mind. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I inquired of the Senator. 
The record does show that Judge Cushman was in California 
for 15 days, and it also shows that Judge Rudkin was in Call- 
fornia, I think, for 176 days. 

Let me say with reference to Judge Rudkin that I have 
known him for thirty-odd years, as I have known the judges 
in western Washington for a good many years, and I know 
that the judges in western Washington will take it as no re- 
flection upon thenr, but that they will agree with me when I 
say that Judge Rudkin is one of the most remarkable judges in 
the United States; that he is a man of amazing ability and 
capacity to discharge judicial functions; that he cai. take care 
of the judicial needs of eastern Washington mighty well and 
devote probably half of his time, if not more, to other districts. 

As the Senator from Minnesota has suggested, Judge Rudkin 
could give a great deal of his time to western Washington, but 
under orders of the department, or whatever may be the nran- 
ner of assigning judges to the different parts of the United 
States, Judge Rudkin is called to various districts and cir- 
cuits throughout the country. I think it will be the uniform 
testimony of: those who have come before him that he is one of 
the most wonderful judges in the United States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In that connection it has been pointed 
out that in view of the reputation which Judge Rudkin en- 
joys—and it seems to be almest universal—it is greatly desired 
that he sit as a cireuit judge, for the precedents of that court 
ure regarded as of more inrportance than those of the dis- 
trict courts, and for that reason he has not been available to 
sit in the district court in western Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just a few words 
more. As I was saying, I do not assume to put my judgment 
against that of the committee—and I am not speaking in a 
critical nranner, for very likely they have reached a_ better 
conclusion than the one I have in mind—but I had hoped that 
Wwe would have a bill here which would provide for a certain 
number of judges without assigning them to particular dis- 
tricts. Possibly it might be well to assign them to the different 
circuits of the United States, but simply provide for probably 
10 or 12 additional judges and then let them be appointed and 
their services utilized wherever necessity requires. That would 
certainly have avoided any suggestion of what has been termed 
the “trie counter.” It is very unfortunate that any suggestion 
of that kind should be made in connection with a judicial bill; 
itis very unfortunate that there should be anything in connec- 
Hon With such a bill to lend color to such a suggestion as that. 
Of course, I know that the committee had nothing of that kind 
ii irind, for there is not a committee in the Senate for which 
We «Ul have higher respect than the Judiciary Committee. I 
realize that we are confronted by a very difficult problem. 

The report of the Attorney General discloses that in the 
Various districts of the country there has been a tremendous 
Increase in judicial business during the last few years. If it 
Were possible to provide some other method or means or in- 
strumentality by which a great many of the pending cases 


I yield to the Senator from 
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could be disposed of without taking the time of a district judge, 
I think it would be well to employ such means; but I have no 
doubt that the committee gave that suggestion consideration 
and probably were not able to work out any scheme of that sort. 
I had hoped that we could do something of that kind; but, Mr. 
President, if we are going to provide additional judges for the 
various districts covered by the bill, it seems to me, upon the 
showing presented by my colleague, as compared with many 
of the other districts of the country and as shown by the testi- 
mony of the judges themselves, there can be no question as to 
the need of an additional judge for the western district of the 
State of Washington. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I simply want to say to the 
Senator from Washington that I did not want to interrupt him, 
but I have the highest regard for Judge Rudkin. I regard him 
as one of the ablest district judges in the country, and for that 
reason I think western Washington ought to use him. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am sure that 
every reflecting Member must subscribe to the very eloquent and 
pertinent remarks of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CuMMINS] 
in his address in opening the debate upon this bill, in the nature 
of a reproach to the Government of the United States for not 
having provided adequate courts before which litigants might 





‘with reasonable celerity be heard with respect to any contro- 


versies in which they might be engaged. 

Mr. President, I take it that the first and perhaps the prime 
duty of any’ government is to provide means by which contro- 
versies can be adjudicated; in other words. to provide courts 
before which litigants can be heard. When organized society 
demanded of the individual member thereof that he surrender 
up his bludgeon or his gun, with which he would otherwise de- 
fend his rights and redress his wrongs, it very necessarily pro- 
vided him at the same time with some tribunal before which 
he could go and have his causes adjudicated and appeal to the 
community to enforce his rights, instead of taking the law into 
his own hands. So that, Mr. President, any government which 
does not provide its citizens and others who may desire to 
resort to them with courts in which controversies may be tried 
invites a return to the primitive methods which are destructive 
of human society. 

Mr. President, the bill before us contemplates the appoint- 
ment of some 20 new Federal judges. It is ineonceivable that 
the necessity for 20 new judges should have arisen all at once. 
Of course, this has been a growth, a development. At some 
time in the past, in the regular, orderly development and growth 
of our country, the necessity for an additional judge arose in 
some district. and thereafter the necessity for an additional 
judge in some other district arose, or possibly the necessity for 
2 or 8 additional judges arose, and after a time a necessity 
for possibly 7 or 8 additional judges arose, and for 9 or 10, and 
eventually, if the necessity arises, fof the 20 or thereabouts 
provided for by this bill. So that, Mr. President, either this 
bill is, as charged by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN], an offensive pork-barrel bill, or else it spells reproach 
to the Government of the United States for not having season- 
ably provided for additional judges of the Federal courts as the 
necessity arose. 

Mr. President, I do not subscribe to the accusation that this 
is a pork-barrel bill. I believe that the judges provided for by 
the bill as reported by the committee are needed in order that 
reasonable dispatch may occur in the disposition of the Federal 
business. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is it not true that this need for additional 
judges has been very largely increased by reason of new Fed- 


eral legislation which we have had within the last 5 or 10 
years? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is something to that, Mr. 


President. Of course, the Federal legislation continues to in- 


crease; but a general opinion prevails that the necessity for 
these judges arises very largely from the enactment of the 


Volstead law and other prohibition measures. I think the hear- 
ings before the committee disclose that while that legislation 
has swelled the volume of business in the Federal courts it 
has by no means been the determining factor which public 
opinion assigns to it. 

Mr. POMERENE. 
in a contentious way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, I understand. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has referred to the constant 
increase, which is true. Even if there had been no additional 
legislation there would have been an increase in the necessity 


Mr. President, I did not ask the question 
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for additional judges, due to the natural increase in the business 
of the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite right. The 
two elements are combined. There is first a continual increase 
in population and, more than that, an increase in business, and, 
more than that, an increase in the complexities which attend 
business, giving rise to controversies which find their way into 
the Federal court on the one hand and Federal legislation en- 
tering new fields upon the other hand. All of these causes have 
contributed to the growth of business, but we can not escape 
from the conclusion either that this bill at the present time is 
entirely unjustifiable or else that Congress in the past has been 
recreant in its duty in the matter of previding additional 
judges. That is the fact about the matter. It might as well be 
admitted. 

During the entire eight years of the Democratic administra- 
tion, during the pefiod of the enactment of many of the addi- 


tional Federal statutes to which the Senator from Ohio {Mr.. 


PoMERENE] has referred, Gduring the period when the war in 
Europe brought about an enormous increase jin business in the 
Federal courts, during the period of the war while we were 
engaged in it, when that volume was swelled, there was just 
one additional Federal judgeship created—a Federal judge for 
the district of New Jersey. ; 

Mr. POMERENE. One in eight years? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. One in eight years, to which I 
shall refer. That was not by any means the only bill which 
passed the Senate, however. 

For instance, a bill to provide an additional judge in the 
State of Montana passed the Senate of the United States three 
times and went over to the House. Other bills passed the Sen- 
ate in very considerable number and went over to the House. 
I have taken very little part in the political discussions which 
have arisen over the dismissal of members of the foree of civil 
servants of the Government, but I feel entirely warranted in 
commenting upon the introduction of politics into the creation 
of additional judgeships. Half a dezen different bills for that 
purpose passed the Senate of the United States, went to the 
other branch of Congress, and were turned down over there or 
allowed to die, without any bones being made of it; it was 
openly declared and expressed in the corridors and in the com- 
mittees that Republican Members over there did not intend to 
allow any more Democratic judges to be appointed; so that 
when the bill to which I have referred, to créate an additional 
judgeship for the State of Montana, having passed the Senate 
twice, went to the House of Representatives it was, upon the 
objection of Mr. MANN, of the State of Illinois, stricken from 
the calendar and defeated in the Sixty-third Congress. 

So a bill for the appointment of an additional judge for the 
State of Tennessee, having passed the Senate on several occa- 
sions, went over there, and upon the objection of Mr. WatsH of 
Massachusetts it was stricken from the calendar, and its pas- 
sage thus prevented. 

Mr. President, I have caused to be prepared a list of the bills 
for the creation of additional judgeships which passed the Sen- 
ate and met their death in the House in the manner to which I 
have adverted. 

For instance, in the Sixty-feurth Congress Mr. Lea, of Ten- 
nessee, introduced a bill providing for the appointment of an 
additional judge for the middle and eastern districts of Ten- 
nessee. It was reported by Mr. SHIELDs, and passed the Senate 
January 29, 1917. It was referred to the House Committee on 
the Judiciary February 9, 1917, and no action taken by the 
House. 

Mr, Witu1aMs, of Mississippi, introduced a bill providing for 
the appointment of an additional judge for the northern and 
southern districts of Mississippi, which -was reported by Mr. 
Surevtps February 12, 1917, and passed the Senate on the same 
date. It was reported in the House by Mr, Caraway February 
21, 1917, and no action taken in the House. 

Mr. President, without taking the time of the Senate to read 
this table, I ask leave to print in the Record as a part of my 
remarks this table which I have prepared, showing in detail 
the proceedings had with reference to these various judge- 
ship bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerirne in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

BILLS PROVIDING FOR THE APPOINTMBPNT OF ADDITIONAL JUDGES, 
[Sixty-fourth Congress.] 
of Tennessee: Providing for the appointment “s 
te- 
Re- 
No 


S. 378. Mr. Lea, 
additional judge for the middle and eastern district of Tennessee. 
ported by Mr. SHIELDS and passed the Senate January 29, 1917. 
ferred to the House Committee on the Judiciary February 9, 1917. 
action taken by the House, 
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8.457. Mr. WituraMs, of Mississippi: Providing for the a 
ment of an 
Mississippi. 
Passed the Senate on the same date. Reported in t House b 
CaRaway February 21, 1917. No action taken in the House, thi 

8S. 789. Mr. WaLsu, of Montana: Providing for an additional judge 
for the district of Montana. Reported by Mr. WatsH June 29, 1916 
Tomeane iY Sy oe omy ss 16. ae ee in the House 
d , 1917, but when taken u or action wa ted y 
MANN, and stricken from the calendar. aera 


{Sixty-fourta Congress, second session, page 3632.] 


8. 1809. Mr. Hughes, of New Jersey: To create an additional judge 
in New Jersey. eported by Mr. FLercuHer February 8, 1916, and 
passed the Senate February 9, 1916. Reported favorably February 2% 
aie House; passed and was approv by the President April ll, 

8S. 2512. Mr. Goff, of West Virginia: Providing for an appointmen 
of an additional judge for the southern district of West Vivginin, Re 
ported favorably on July 31, 1916, and passed the Senate January 25, 
1917. Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House Janu- 
ary 26, 1917. No action taken thereon. 


[Sixty-fifth Congress.] 


8.70. Mr. WatsH, of Montana: Providin 
for the district of Montana. Reported b 
and passed the Senate September 11, 1917. 
on the Judiciary of the 


Ppoint- 
additional judge for the northern and southern distri 
Reported by Senator SHIELDS are 12, 1917, ani 


for an additional judge 
r. WALSH May 21, 1917, 
September 13 Molt Rep Sach ton wa 
ouse Sep r 13, ’ 0! avorabl 
May 21, 1918. No further action taken thereon. ze : 

S.714. Mr, ASHURST, of Arizona: Providing for the appointment of 
an additional judge for the district of Arizona. 

8. 714. Conference reported to the Senate by Mr. ASHuRsT February 
4, 1918, and passed the Senate February 5, 1918. Referred to the 
House committee on the Judiciary Febraary 7, 1918. Reported by Mr, 
Cataway July 2, 1918. No further action taken thereon. 

8.746. Mr. WILLIAMS, of Mississippi: Providing for the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge in the northern and southern districts of 
Mississippi. Reported by Mr. N®LSON July 9, 1917. Passed the Senate 
September 11, 1917. Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House September 13, 1917, Reported favorably June 7, 1918, by 
Mr. CARAWAY. No further action taken. 

8.1735. Mr. FLercugr, of Florida: To create an additional judge 
in the southern district of Florida. Reported favorably February 4, 
1918, by Mr. FLeTcuER, and passed the Senate February 6, 1918. — Re- 
ferred te the House Committee on the Judiciary February 8, 1918. 
No further action taken thereon. 

8. 1836. Mr. SHIELDS, of Tennessee: Providin 
of an additional judge in the middle district a 
to the Senate favorably May 29, 1917. Passed the Senate September 
12, 1917. Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
September 13, 1917. On July 5, 1918, action blocked in the House by 
Mr. WALSH, of Massachusetts, on objection, and the bill was stricken 
from the calendar. 

S. 2654. Mr. Lewis, of Illinois: Providing for the appointment of 
two additional judges for the district of INinots. Reported in the Sen 
ate May 20, 1918, by Mr. OVERMAN, and passed the Senate disy 21, 
1918. Referred to the House Committee on the Judiciary May 29, 
1918. No further action taken thereon. 

8S. 2777. Mr. Hollis, of New Hampshire: Providing for the appoint- 
ment of an additional cireuit judge in the first New Hampshire district. 
Reported by Mr. FLetcHeR September 11, 1917. Passed the Senate on 
the same day. Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House September 13, 1917. No further action taken thereon. 

8.3217. Mr. OVerMAN, of North Carolina: Providing for the ap- 
a ng of an additional judge for the western district of North 
Sarolina. 

S. 3217. Conference reported favorably by Mr. Ovairman February 
20, 1918. Passed the Sehate May 16,1918. Referred to the House 
peaanittes on the Judiciary May 29,.1918. No action taken in the 

ouse, 


for the appointment 
Tennessee. Reported 


[Sixty-sixth Congress.] 


$8. 202. Mr. WaLsH, of Montana: Providing for an additional judge 
in the district of Montana. aber ee by Mr. WatsH June 11, 1919. 
Passed the Senate June 30, 1919. Referred to the Committee on the 
Jadiciary of the House July 1, 1919. No action taken thereon. 

8.282. Mr. AsHuRs?, of Atizona: Providing for an additional judge 
for the district of Arizona. Reported by Mr, ASHURST June 30, 1919. 
Passed the Senate June 30, 1919. Referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee July 8, 1919. No action taken thereon. 

S. 661. Mr. Suuetps, of Tennessee: Providing for the appointment of 
an additional judge for the middle judicial district of Tennessee. Re- 

orted favorably by Mr. SHIELDS June 238, 1919. Passed the Senate 
une 30, 1919. Referred to the House Judiciary Committee July 1, 
1919. No action taken in the House. 

S$. 1858. Mr. Phelan, of California: Providing for the appointment of 
an ooeonel ie for the northern district of California. Reported 
favorably by Mr. OvermaN June 30, 1919. Passed the Senate June 30, 
1919. Referred to the House Judiciary Committee July 8, 1919. No 
action taken in the House. 


[Sixty-seventh Congress.] 


8. 395. Mr. Asnurst, of Arizona: Providing for the appointment of 
an additional judge for the district ef Arizona. Reported favorably 
by Mr. AsHurst April 19, 1921. Passed the Senate May 2, 1921. 
Reported favorably in the House June 21, 1921. 

8.694. Mr. ELKrns, of West Virginia: Providing for the appointment 
of an additional district judge fer the State of West Virginia. Re- 
ported favorably by Mr. ErNsv April 29, 1921. Passed the Senate 
April 30, 1921, and reported favorably in the House May 2, 1921, and 
a the House June 21, 1921. Approved by the President June 21, 
921. 

$. 1254. Mr. Townsenp, of Michigan: Providing for the appointment 
of an additional district judge for the eastern district of Michigan. 
Reported favorably by Mr. NELSON May 31, 1921. Passed the Senate 
June 17, 1921. Reported favorably in the House June 23, 1921. 

S. 1288. Mr. WapswortnH, of New York: Previding for the appoii! 
ment of an additionai judge for the southern district of New York. 
Reported by Mr. NELSON May 27. 1921. Passed the Senate June 17, 
1921, and reported favorably in the House Jaly 23, 1921, 
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Mr. SHoRTRIDGE. of California: Providing for the appoint- 


0 ae additional judge for the northern district of California. 
ment of favorably by Mr. SmortTripGe July 20, 1921. Passed the Sen- 
mePe ugust 11, 1921. Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House August 12, 1921. 

\[r. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I regret to say that 
this is not the only instance in which these judgeships have 
heen made the football of politics. 


\ few days ago we were called upon, in the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to act on the nominations of three judges for the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. There was submitted for the consideration 
of the committee in connection with these nominations a file, 
ding a memorandum prepared by the Assistant Attorney 
Mr. Rush Holland, for the information and guidance 
It bears date March 16, 


inclu 
General, 
of his principal, the Attorney General. 
1922, and reads as follows: 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE ATTORNBY GENERAL, 


Hon. Robert Shingle, Republican national committeeman for the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, has recommended the appointment of Emil C. Peters, 
of Honolulu, to be chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Hawaii, vice James _L. Coke, term expired. He also recommends 
Antonio M. Perry, of Honolulu, to be associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Territory of Hawaii, vice Samuel B. Kemp, term expired. 

In addition to the recommendation of Mr. Shingle— 


Bear in mind Mr. Shingle being the Republican 
mitteeman for the Territory of Hawaii— 


the above-named gentlemen are recommended by the Republican central 
committee and by the bar association of the islands. This matter has 
been carefully gone into, and both Mr. Perry and Mr. Peters appear to 
be eminently qualified for the positions for which they are recom- 
mended, and their selection meets the approval of the large majority 
of the bar association and of the leading Republicans of the islands. 


Then follows this paragraph: 


There is at present no Delegate from the islands. Prince Kalania- 
naole recently died and the election of his successor has not yet taken 
place. It is believed that if these nominations are made now that such 
action will materially aid the Republican candidate for Delegate. I 
recommend that the appointments be made. . 

Respectfully, 


national com- 


HOLLAND, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


That is to say, Mr. President, the judgeships in the Territory 
of Hawaii are being handled in order to promote the election 
of a Republican Delegate from that jurisdiction. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, it 
appears that the judgment of the Attorney General was not at 
fault, because in the recent election the Republican candidate 
was elected, the result doubtless being contributed to by this 
tine stroke thus made in presenting these nominations at this 
critical time. I now yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is my understanding that the Dele- 
gite has been elected, Mr. Alexander Baldwin, of the island 
of Maui. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I so understand. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understood the Senator to say that 
the election had not taken place. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what the letter says. 
reads: 

It is believed that if these nominations are made now that such 
action will materially aid the Republican candidate for Delegate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He has already been elected, I am in- 
formed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He had not been elected at the 
time this letter was written. If he had been, the Attorney Gen- 
eral was misinformed, or perhaps delayed his recommendation 
a little too long. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
ter, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This was under date of March 16. 
The election took place a day or two ago, I understand. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know the exact date, 
have seen the announcement of the election. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I said, that the ap- 
Pointments of these judges at that time in all probability con- 
tributed to the result. At least, the result followed. 

Mr. President, whenever Federal judgeships become the foot- 
ball of politics, and legislation for the creation of additional 
Judgeships is either promoted or defeated upon political con- 
siderations, and appointments are made to these high and im- 
portant positions as they will either contribute to or defeat the 
hopes of political candidates, the day for the adoption of the 
policy advocated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. NORRIS }, 
_ ——— of all Federal judgeships, is at hand, as it should 
€ at hand. 

Mr. KING. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Was the Senator discussing a letter of some per- 
‘en in the Attorney General’s office relative to judges? I was 





I did not hear the first part of the let- 


but I 
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called from the Chamber for a few minutes and I did not hear 
all that the Senator was reading. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was referring to a memorandum 
prepared by the Assistant Attorney General, Mr. Holland, for the 
information of his chief, the Attorney General, advising him 
that if certain nominations for judgeships in the Territory of 
Hawaii were then made the matter would be helpful to the 
Republican candidate for Delegate. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know whether Mr. Holland is 
still Assistant Attorney. General? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; i am unable to advise the 


Senator. 
Mr. KING. If he is, it seems to me that his action deserves 
attention. Every lawyer as well as every thoughtful person 


recognizes the importance of maintaining the highest possible 
judicial standard. The judiciary should be above and outside 
of politics, and the selection of judges, whether State or Fed- 
eral, should be made having in view only the ability, the learn- 
ing, the integrity, and the high moral character of those chosen. 

It is particularly important that the Federal judges should 
be men of the highest character and of experience and legal 
attiimments. If their selection is to be employed to aid any 
political party, that is, in my judgment, not only a grave wrong 
but an assault upon our Government. It is highly improper to 
appoint judges because their selection might promote the in- 
terest of any political party or aid in any particular election. 
In the selection of Federal judges the responsibility in the 
first instance rests upon the Attorney General to make suitable 
recommendations to the President. This is a heavy and a most 
serious responsibility. The character of the judiciary is thus 
largely dependent upon the conduct of the Attorney General 
and those of his official family who are concerned in making 
recommendations. They can not afford to recommend improper 
men, nor can they afford to time their recommendations with 
reference to any partisan election, or aid in the selection of 
individuals for judicial positions because of the benefits which 
such selections may give to their political party. 

I respectfully submit that the Assistant Attorney General 
committed a grievous mistake, to put it in the most charitable 
light, when he advised that if certain nominations for judicial 
positions were made in Hawaii, such action would be helpful to 
the Republican Party in the forthcoming election for a Terri- 
torial Delegate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire whether the nomira- 
tion was made before the election. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The nomination was made before 
the election. , 

Mr. NORRIS. In accordance with that recommendation the 
nomination was made? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The nomination came to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with this letter before the time when 
the papers announced the result of the election in Hawaii. 

I suggest to the Senator that, although it is obvious that 
the Attorney General himself was apprised of the situation, it 
does not appear at all of record. ‘ 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course it does not appear on the face of the 
record that the Attorney General personally saw that letter. 
I should think the presumption would be, perhaps, that he did. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. But it is not a conclusive presumption. I do 
not know what their system is. There may be some one in the 
office under the Attorney General who passes on all these recom- 
mendations, and the Attorney General does not do it himself. 
I agree with the Senator from Utah, however, that that kind 
of a proceeding should not take place at any time, under any 
party. While it may be that in this case they secured excellent 
men—I am saying nothing about that—and may in other cases 
secure such men, the system is wrong. Everybody must admit 
that, it seems to me, who wants to place the judiciary on the 
high pedestal where it properly belongs. 





Mr. KING. I am very glad the Senator has expressed those 
views. I think they do credit to his sense of justice and to his 


splendid citizenship. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
would not, I know, make any such strictures as he has just 
made in regard to Assistant Attorney General Holland, and 
would not propose any such drastic punishment upon him as 
he has suggested, until the Assistant Attorney General had been 
heard and given an opportunity to state what connection he 
had with this matter. In other words, it seems to me that to use 


' it did not get to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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such strong language against a man of the standing and char 
acter of Assistant Attorney General Holland, upom a mere 
partisan assertion, growing out of a political controversy, with- 
out any opportunity to hear what he has to say about it, is 
doing him quite an injustice. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Montana further yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think that if Mr. Holland—that, I understand, 
is the name given by the Senator from Montana—or if any 
other Assistant Attorney General recommends to his chief, the 
Attorney General—upon whem the responsibility rests for recom- 
mending to the President persons for judicial positions—and 
he assigns as the reason for prompt action in securing their 
appointment that it will be helpful to any political party in an 
election soon to be held, he fails to appreciate his position and 
the full significance of his act. 

I can not believe that Mr. Holland realized how improper 
his recommendation or statement was. I do not want to believe 
that the Attorney General's office is to be a political and partisan 
machine shop. 

We are appropriating large sums to this department to enforce 
the law and to the end that justice may be done in the land. 
The enforcement of the law is not a partisan matter. If the 
Attorney General's office is to be run to aid the Republican 
Party in elections, it is important that the people know it; and 
if judges are to be selected because their elevation to high posi- 
tion would aid the Republican Party in an election, that fact 
should be known to the people. 

I hope that this is a mere indiscretion and does not indicate 
any purpose upen the part of the Attorney General's office or 
any of its officials to prostitute their positions for partisan and 
political purposes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am inclined to believe that the 
presumption which has been indulged in here that the Attorney 
General saw that letter may not be well grounded. While we 
are indulging in presumptions, may I suggest the presumption 
that the Attorney General did not see it. The Attorney General 
is a very astute politician, and if he had seen the letter it is 
rather reasonable to presume that he would have seen to it that 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator may be right about 
that. As heretofore stated, I do not assent to the charge made 
that this is a pork barrel bill, but I de assert that it-is a log 
rolling bill and a vicious ferm of legislation. I can find no 
justification whatever for the other branch of Congress abso- 
lutely refusing to pass the single bills we have presented to 
them from time to time and then passing what might be re- 
garded as an omnibus bill. The temptation to get into a bill 
of this kind a provision for the appointment of judges in places 
where they should not be appointed, in order to secure the num- 
ber of votes necessary to pass the bill, is too great to be resisted. 
It should not pass without protest. 

But, Mr. President, while I feel that way about it, I can not 
feel that I ought to vote against this bill, provided the judge- 
ships for which it provides ought te be created for the transac- 
tion of the public business, and I believe that that subject was 
given the most careful consideration by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and for myseif, I voted against the provision to give two 
additional judges to the State of Massachusetts and against one 
or two others, but the contrary view was supported by good, 
strong arguments, and I can not feel that I ought to vote against 
the bill because there are one or two or possibly three provi- 
sions with respect to which [ entertain some doubt. 

The vicious tendency of legislation of this character must be 
recognized by everyone, and it ought not to pass without 
just criticism. On the other hand, Mr. President, I feel some 
apprehension that as the matter is going in the Senate, it may 
be loaded down with so many provisions for additional judges 
in other sections of the country as to make it the duty even of 
those who are generally favorable to the bill to vote against it. 

I voted against the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] for an additional 
judge in that State, first, because New Jersey was the only 
State which got an additional judge during the eight years 
of the Wilson administration. That is to say, the situation in 
New Jersey was taken care of in 1916. Only five years ago they 
got an additional judge in New Jersey. I can not believe that 
the business of the United States courts has grown so rapidly 
in the State of New Jersey as that, having secured an additional 
judge in 1916, they ought to have another judge only six years 
later, and more particularly because it appears that the able 
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delegation from the State of New Jersey was not sufficiently 
influential to get recognition for that State in the bill whe, 
it came from the House, and more particularly because neither 
Senator from the State of New Jersey was sufficiently jn. 
pressed with the necessity for an additional judge for that 
State to induce him to go before the Committee on the Judiciary 
and represent the condition in his State and ask for an amend. 
ment in that regard. So I feel that the bill is weighted down 
to some extent by the amendment which was adopted by the 
Senate for the appointment of an additional judge in the State of 
New Jersey. I dislike .to differ with my friend, the senior 
Senator from New Jersey, upon that matter, but I can not agree 
that the amendment ought te have been adopted. 

Now, let me discuss briefly the situation of my esteemed 
friend, the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Freremer}. It is 
admitted by the committee, and the committee recognized fully 
that there is an enormous amount of business in the southery 
district of the State of Fierida, and if there were no other 
considerations, the representation made by the Senator from 
Florida would certainly entitle him to the highest consideration 
from the Senate in connection with his amendment. But the 
fact about that matter is that they had a very objectionable 
judge down in the northern district of Florida some years ago 
and various acts of Congress were passed taking away a mul- 
titude of counties as to the northern district of the 
State of Flerida and adding them te the southern district, so 
territorially, as well as in amount of business, the southern dis- 
trict of Flerida greatly outranks the northern district, and the 
amount of business to be transacted in the northern district is 
inconsequential. 

The committee believed, as I betieved, that the judge of the 
northern district of Florida being called to the assistance of 
the judge in the southern district, Florida is amply taken care 
of by the two judges. 

In the same way I dislike to differ with my esteemed friend 
from the State of Washington [Mr. PotNprextTeR], but I can not 
escape the conviction suggested, as entertained by the chair- 
man ef the committee, the venerable Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. NELSON], that in view of the fact that Judge Rudkin will 
now be somewhat relieved there is no need for an additional 
judge. I am able to subseribe to every encomium upon Judge 
Rudkin, because I have had the honor of trying lawsuits before 
him. I believe that the two judges_they now have in the 
western district of Washington ought easily to take care of 
the business of that State. Judge Rudkin has been called very 
frequently to the State of Califernia in the past to help out 
in that State, but we are making provision for additional judges 
in the State of California, giving them an additional judge in 
the northern district and another judge in the southern district, 
and it is hoped that there will not be such demands from that 
State for Judge Rudkin in the future. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say a word or two with respect 

to sections 2 and 3 of the bill, section 2 providing for what is 
known as the conference and section 3 for the assignment of 
judges to districts other than their own. 
I am not able to coneur in the view expressed nor am I able 
to share the apprehensions that have been excited with respect 
to the effect of section 3. Section 3 provides for the utiliza- 
tion of judges of the district court in districts ether than their 
own and provides that the senior circuit judge of the circuit 
may assign a district judge to some district in the cireuit other 
than his home district if the business in his district will permit 
him to go to some other district. 
In that respect, bear in mind, there is no change whatever in 
the law. The law now permits the senier circuit judge to 
require the district judge to go from his home district to 
another district in the same circuit. Thus far, however, the 
law now goes no further, except with respect to the second 
circuit, embracing the ‘southern district of New York. ‘There 
the Chief Justice of the United States may eall a judge from 
any district and send him to the southern district of New York 
on account of the extraordinary condition there. But, generally 
speaking, under the existing law that is the extent of the power 
of transferring judges from one district to another, namely, 
that they can not be sent, unless they go voluntarily, beyond the 
circuit in which they reside. 

But the pending bill goes one step further and is intended 
to permit the utilization of district judges in circuits other 
than the circuit in which the districts lie. The fear is ex- 
pressed with respect to that provision of the bill that private 
interests or particularly associations or combinations or 
ganized for the purpose of propaganda or otherwise will be 
able to shuffle judges of the district court around from one piace 
in the country to the other in order to subserve their purposes; 
and about the cloakrooms, at least, it is suggested that fhe 


















\nti-Saloon League, finding some judge in some district to be 
perhaps lenient toward those who offend against the prohibi- 
‘ion laws, Will be able to transfer a judge from a remote 
cection of the country who harbors different views upon that 
eptject and thus displace the local judge in the administration 
yf the law. 

I find that that is perfectly fanciful. It does not seem to 
me to be possible at all. In the first place, a judge will not 
he permitted to leave his district sunless the senior circuit 
iidge of the circuit certifies that he may do so without detri- 
ent to the business of his own district. He will aot be 
alied to serve in another circuit unless the cireuit judge of the 
circuit to Which he goes asserts, over his official hand, that he 
needs another judge in some particular district in his circuit 
and that he is unable to fill the need from any of the judges 
in his own circuit. Under those circumstances the Chief Justice 
of the United States, having before him the certificate of the 
senior circuit judge of the circuit embracing the district desir- 
ing another district judge and having likewise a certificate 
from the circuit judge of the circuit in which resides the district 
judge to be transferred, the Chief Justice of the United States 
hen nukes the order that he shall go. 

In order that anybody can control the situation, in the first 
place he must control the senior circuit judge of the circuit 
from which the district judge goes, he must next control the 
senior cireuit judge of the circuit embracing the district to 
which the judge goes, and he must control the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE, If I may make a suggestion, under the 
bill as 1 construe it, assuming that a new judge was needed in 
a given district, they can only make application, or application 
could be made for a judge, but they would not designate the 
particular judge, and I dare say neither the circuit judge nor the 
Chief Justice of the United States would send a particular 
judge if one were asked for. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As to that I do not know, but the 
operation would be about this way. We will assume that in the 
northern district of Ohio there is an accumulation of work and 
an additional district judge is needed. We will assume, and we 
ust assume, that no other district judge can be found in the 
sixth cireuit, and the senior circuit judge of the sixth circuit 
certifies to the Chief Justice of the United States that another 
judge is needed for the dispatch of business in the northern 
district of Ohio and that he has in his circuit no judge whom 
he can send there. He certifies thus to the Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

One of the judges, we will say, in the State of Montana is not 
overwhelmed with work, and the Chief Justice thinks that he 
would be an available man to send to Ohio. Then a certificate 
must be secured from the senior circuit judge of the ninth 
judicial cireuit to the effect that this district judge in the State 
of Montana can leave the State without detriment to the public 
business, and thereupon the Chief Justice may direct him to go 
to the State of Ohio. In other words, we have to have that 
combination some way or other of these three eminent judges 
before the conspiracy can be accomplished. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President——— . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Geor- 
gla. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Montana to line 22, page 13, subdivision (c): 

In aid of a district judge when the public interests so require. 

Then, in subsection 2 of section 14, we find that— 

Such designation may be made by the senior circuit judge (who may 
designate himself) whenever he is satisfied that the occasion therefor 
exists and that the public interests so require, 

Subsection 3 of section 15, on page 15, includes the District 
of Columbia in this system. 

Then, beginning at line 12, 
providing ag follows: 

(1) The designation provided for by sections 13, 14, and 15— 

Those are the sections I have already mentioned— 


e In Writing, signed by the judge or justice designating, and shall 
the district aided, the judge designated, and the period of 





on page 15, we find section 16 


st 

specify 

re (2) It shall be filed in the clerk’s office and entered in the minutes of 

ohe district court of the aided district; and when so filed and entered 
all be conclusive evidence of all the facts necessary to support it. 

; I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that a circuit judge, 

“issatisfied with the manner in which a district judge is con- 


quet 


ting the business, may arbitrarily go into that district and 
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eust that district judge from his duties and from his office, and 
that all the circuit judge says in defense of bimself, when prop- 
erly filed, is conclusive evidence that he stated the truth about 
it and that it contains all the evidence necessary to support his 
order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not like to get 
into anything in the nature of a controversy with my esteemed 
friend from Georgia [Mr. Watson], but, perhaps, a few words 
may be necessary in order to make this matter clear to those 
who desire to have a clear idea of it. The Senator has invited 
attention to section 13 of the bill now before us. Section 13 of 
the bill before us provides for the assignment of judges to sit in 
a district other than their own within the circuit—" within the 
circuit,” it will be borne in mind. 

Let me call the attention of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CUMMINS] to the fact that there is a misprint in line 14, on 
page 13, where the language should be “in another district of 
the same circuit.” 


Mr. SHIELDS. An amendment has been made te correct 
that. 
Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Montana means that 


the word should be “ of” instead of “or” ? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As stated by the Senater from Tennessee, 
that mistake bas already been cerrected by an amemdment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. Then section 13 reads: 

A district judge for a district may be designated to act in another 
district of the same cirevit (including territory attached thereto) 

“ Of the same circuit,” the Senator from Georgia will under- 
stand. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then follow subdivisions (a) and 
(b). The Senator from Georgia has called attention to sub- 
division (c), which reads: 

(ec) In aid of a district Judge when the public interests so require. 

(2) Such designation shall be made by the senior circuit judge when- 
ever he is satisfied that condition (a), (b), or (c) exists and that the 
designation can be carried out without such prejudice to the regular 
work of the designated judge as te make it imadvisable. 

In the first place, there is no power in anyone to displace a 
judge ; he continues in his work without any interruption what- 
ever; another judge is sent to his district, and the two judges 
endeavor to dispatch the business of the district. 

The Senator from Georgia will bear with me if I call his at- 
tention to the fact that that is substantially the law as it now 
is, as he will find by referring to sections 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 
of the code of civil procedure. 

Mr. NELSON. I will call the Senator's attention to the last 
part of section 14 of the Judicial Code. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. The last part of section 14 of 
the Judicial Code provides: , 

Each of the said district judges may, in case of such appointment, 
hold separately at the same time a district court in such district, and 
discharge all the judicial duties of the district judge therein. 

So that gne judge does not displace the other at all in the 
transaction of business. Of course, when a judge is sent to 
another district by the authority provided by the law, whether a 
certificate is required or is not required, all question as to 
whether the conditions required by the statute to exist do in 
fact exist is, as a matter of course, foreclosed. No one can 
inquire into that. 

Section 15 of the bill provides for the designation of a district 
judge to sit in another circuit. I ask the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia to that. The section reads: 

Sec. 15. (1) A district judge of a district (called herein the home 
district) may be designated to act in any district ef another circuit or 
its attached territury (called herein the aided district) im place of or 
in aid of a judge thereof, in case— 

(a) The senior circuit judge of the aided district shall certify to the 
Chief Justice of the United States that the public interests require the 
designation of an additional judge or judges in such district and that 
it is impracticable to supply the need from among the judges of his 
circuit ; and 

(b) The senior circuit judge of the circuit of the home district shall 
certify to the Chief Justice of the United States that neither the busi 
ness of that district ner of other districts in that circuit will suffer by 
the proposed designation. 

(2) Such designation may be made by the Chief Justice, if, 
judgment, the public interests so require. 

The Senator from Georgia also read section 16, which is as 
follows: 

Sac. 16. (1) The designation provided for by sections 13, 14, and 
15 shall be in writing, signed by the judge or justice designating, and 


shall specify the district aided, the judge designated, and the period of 
service. 


Yes. 


in his 


And that, the bill very properly provides, shall be conelusive ; 
and it would be conclusive if the bill did not so provide, because, 
in the event of a judge coming from one district to sit in an- 
other district and actually sitting in that district and trying 
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cases, the situation would be intolerable, it would be impossible, 
if anybody, dehors the record, by parol evidence, could show 
that the facts did not exist which authorized that judge to sit 
in the trial of cases there. The designation that he go there 
is not a part of the record in any case, The validity of a judg- 
ment would in no wise depend upon the question as to whether 
the facts warranted his designation to fill the place. 

The governor of a State may often, as is provided by law, 
designate the judge of one district to go to another district to 
hold court; he is permitted to do so whenever the business of 
the district in which the judge goes is such as to require an 
additional judge and the business of the district from which 
the judge comes will not suffer by reason of the fact; but the 
governor having issued his order that the judge go, no one can 
inquire into the question as to whether or not the conditions 
provided in the statute existed. So, while it is formally pro- 
vided in the bill that the certificate will be conclusive, it would 
be conclusive under the established rules of law in any case. So 
much for that. 

But, Mr. President, I can not give my assent to section 2 of this 
bill: and I very respectfully suggest to the distinguished Senator 
in charge of the bill that he take into very serious consideration 
whether or not that provision ought not to be eliminated from the 
bill. I have no doubt that its existence imperils the passage of 
this very much needed measure, and I submit that there is no 
justification for it. I fully agree with the statement made by 
the Senator from Nebraska that it means absolutely nothing on 
earth except a junket and a dinner. If the annual conference 
in Washington with the Chief Justice shall be held, the senior 
circuit judge of each of the nine circuits in the country, all 
estimable gentlemen, will come here; the Chief Justice will give 
them a dinner and the Representatives from their various States 
will give them a dinner; they will have a good time and then will 
eo home. There is not any business, so far as I can see, which 
they can transact; there is no information which they can give 
which, to my mind, can not as well be conveyed by a letter writ- 
ten by the judges annually to the Chief Justice for his guidance 
and information in the discharge of the duties which he is to 
perform. 

Of course, the number of judges who will be taken from their 
own circuits and transferred to districts in remote sections of 
the country will be comparatively few. They will be brought 
from all over the country, wherever they are available, to sit 
in the city of New York and possibly in one or two other con- 
cested sections; they may be brought, perhaps, from some ad- 
jacent circuit to sit in the city of Chicago, which is not far 
distant from the boundary between two different circuits; but, 
generally speaking, that provision of the bill will not impose 
upon the Chief Justice any particular arduous labor; and, to 
my mind, it involves an expense, trifling, it is true, when we 
consider the expenses of the Federal Government, but neverthe- 
less an expense which need not be incurred and which, I think, 
has no justification whatever in view of the condition of things 
confronting us. I trust that the bill will not be loaded down 
with provisions for the creation of judgeships in addition to 
those recommended by the committee and that this rather ob- 
noxious feature of the measure will be eliminated. 

It must be said, Mr. President, that a discussion upon the 
floor with respect to the merits of a claim for an additional 
judge in any particular district is not particularly enlightening. 
It is necessary to consider not only the situation in that par- 
ticular district but a comparison ought to be made between 
that district and other districts which may possibly be similarly 
situated. Accordingly, in these cases where the matter has not 
been submitted to the committee, or, where, having been sub- 
mitted to the committee, its action was founded upon due con- 
sideration, I think the determination of the committee ought 
to be very cautiously disturbed. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, before the Senator 
takes his seat I call his attention to subdivision c, on page 13, 
to which he and I have both referred, which reads: 

In aid of a district judge when the public interests so require. 

I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that no pro- 
vision is made there for the submission of testimony to show 
that the necessity has arisen and that the public interest does 
require the designation, whereas the existing law requires the 
certificate of the clerk under the seal of the court. ,Under sub- 
division ¢, apparently, a circuit judge, arbitrarily, upon his own 
motion, without any evidence at all, merely because he might 
be dissatisfied with the manner in which the district judge was 
conducting the business of his court, could exercise arbitrary 
power over the district judge. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not give him any power 
over the district judge at all other than to send another judge 
to the district, but not to displace the sitting judge at all. 


—. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. If another judge were sent there 
unnecessarily, it seems to me it would be virtually-——— 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. The extra judge would divide the 


work with the sitting judge no doubt, but he would not dis- 
place him at all. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. No; I did not mean to be under. 
stood as saying that it would take his office away from him. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; and it does not interfere with 
his work at all; the two judges would simply divide the work. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. If another judge were sent into 
a district to do the work, the situation might become s0 
humiliating and so mortifying to the sitting district judge 
being a man of self-respect, that he would resign. If that 
condition should arise, there would be some intimidation. and, 


ee an interference with the independence of the judi. 
ciary. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, I do not know how 
sensitive the judges may be, but if the circuit judge finds that 
two judges are needed in a district I do not see why the sitting 


district judge should feel in any sense humiliated about the 
matter. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. But the existing law requires 
that there shall be some testimony upon which the circuit 
judge shall act, and that is the certificate of the clerk under 
eae whereas in this bill it is left arbitrarily to the circuit 
udge. ' 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The difference between the present 
law and the proposed law is that under the present law the 
clerk of the court furnishes evidence whether the public in. 
terest requires another judge to go there or not, while under 
the proposed law the senior circuit judge of the circuit deter. 
mines whether the public interest requires the assignment of an 
additional judge. 


CENTRALIZATION OF POWER IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask leave to have inserted in 
the Recorp an article from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 0? 
March 19, 1922, dealing with the question of the centralization 
of power in the Federal Government, a very worthy and very 
able article. : 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sunday, March 19, 1922.] 
APPEAL TO GOVERNORS TO Hatt Marco Towarp FreperAL Empire. 


(The Post-Dispatch addresses this open letter to the governors ot 
the States of the Union in the earnest hope that they will rally their 
people and their State legislatures to halt the destructive processes 
that are transferring all of the powers of local self-government to re- 
mote and irresponsible bureaus in Washington and that portend in- 
evitable disaster to the most promising experiment in free govern 
ment ever before attempted by man.) 

Serious as are the great problems of disarmament and peace for the 
world in general, there is yet another confronting the people of the 
United States, one peculiarly their own, this is far more vital to 
their safety and happiness, 

It is the advance of our General Government toward the usurpation 
of all powers, local and national, and the transformation of our system 
from a limited representative Federal Union to an unlimited bureau- 
cratic empire. 

No student of history, acquainted with the anxiety of the framers 
of our Federal Constitution to circumvent this very danger, can view 
the rapid destruction of all the barriers they erected without a sense 
of the deepest alarm. 

Those who framed our dual political system had carefully studied 
the rise and fall of States from the earliest period of recorded history 
In Pensa, Babylon, Egypt, Carthage, Greece, Rome, and in all the 
transitions up to their own times, they observed that human liberty 
was destroyed and nations brought to ruin through the possession and 
abuse of unrestrained power by Governments; and that the fina! decay 
actually set in at the apparent zenith of their greatness, when 3! 
cares and all authority had been centered in a single body or group 

Knowing the experience of the ages to contain this lesson they 
sought deliberately to apply it for the perpetuity of the Government! 
they were about to form and for the preservation of liberty under! 
In the Constitution they formulated, therefore, they proposed a Fed 
eral Government for definite and specific purposes only, enumeratits 
in writing the objects within its competency. The Constitution dlele- 
gated to the Federal Government a minimum of power to permit the 
achievement of these essential ends. 

The framers, knowing the sentiment of their respective 13 sovereis9 
States, then loosely united in the Articles of Confederation, realized 
that no general government would be assented to save for the mo- 
necessary purposes of collective representation. They were cony!) mid 
too, that if the great expanse of country had not already been diviie' 
into States, the States divided into counties, the counties into tow? 
ships, this must be done so that each might do for itself, locally ai 
directly, what it could do so much more effectively than a distan! 
authority. ; . 

Still fearful lest even the limited grant of powers to the Federal 
Government would find its way into the hands of a single person ”' 
group, and mindful of the experience of our English ancestors wnue 
the Stuarts and Tudors, and of their own under George III, they i= 
vented the device of three distinct, coordinate, coequal repositories 0° 
the limited powers they gave, distributing them according to thelr 
character to an executive branch, a judicial branch, and a legislativ® 


branch; and they declared that neither should ever exercise any % 
the powers lodged with the others, 
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All powers not expressly granted to the Federal Gevermment were 
ared to be reserved to the States or to the people. This appears 
‘he tenth amendment, adepted in 1791, two years after the Con- 
tntion went into foree. In spite of its other apparent safeguards 
most of the States refused to come im until they got that promise. 
rhere would have been no Union without it. 

Ir one wishes to study the distribution of unten more minutely he 
0 find them diagramed in Prof. Frederic Jesup Stimson’s work on 
the Constitution, lis summing up is pertinent. He says: 

But there are other, more political, rights given to protect the 
people. Congress must assemble ever ear; it must have freedom of 
coeceh abd guaranty against arrest;*the House alone can introduce 


det 


revenue bills. No Army can be maintained for more than two years. 
No direct taxation from the National Government; no unequal in- 


direct taxation from the National Gevernment. No titles of nobility. 
Jury trials; indietments; eivil rights; the forbidding of all class legis- 

n: the supremacy of the Constitution. : 

\nd, finally, after all these rights have been enumerated, the great 

pipth amendment says that this enumeration, nevertheless, does not 
ny or disparage other rights still retained by the people; the final 
and important thing being that the framers founding this Government 
consciously amd expressly did net intend to give general sovereign 
nowers of conquest or national career.” 
' Can anyone deny that we are already embarked upon a national 
carcer, with a Government more powerfal and less under the control of 
the people than any other on earth, save pessibly in Japan? Hasn't our 
Federal Government preached and acted upon the claim that it is now 
ompetent to do anything that any other sovereign State may do? 

(n enumeration of all of the Federal ae and prohibitions dele- 
cated and declared in the Constitution and an analysis of their use and 
abuse in praetice would lead us imto a fleld too prolix for present pur- 
poses. It is sufficient here te consider how far the Congress and the 
Federal court have set aside the force of the Bill of Rights, those first 
10 amendments that the States imsisted wpom as guaranties against 

ppression before they would assent to the Constitution. 

No one ean read the first 10 amendments without realizing the sense 
of fear and distrust which the wisest citizens of the 13 States felt in 
entering into this Union. In the words of the Kentucky resolutions of 
i798, they held that “ free government is founded in jealousy and not 
in confidence, which prescribes limited constitutiens to bind down those 
whom we are obliged to trust with pewer.” 

Were the sturdy men of that period, who had defied and wrested in- 
dependence from the mightiest power then on the globe, timid and 
easily affrighted? Was their insistence upon extensive and written re- 

evernment founded in a sort 


us 


strictions upen the power to the General 
of panicky fear of tyrants incident to the times, or was it based upon 

nowledge that out of centuries of struggle of mankind for liberty 
there had grown up certain tested prineiples of human association that 
give the greatest hope ef happiness and freedom ? 

These questions Jrave their answer in the onerous and increasingly 
vexatious lot ef the American citizen to-day, resulting directly from 
the setting aside of constitutional restrictions by the Federal Govern- 
ment and its assumption of the réle of universal intermeddler and 
ator of all our concerns. 

the first amendment. What do Congress and the Supreme 
Court say of it? First, that it is not an abselute prohibition, which it 
ertainly was intended to be and which its terms plainly indicate. 
Oh, no! say the Federal courts, Congress may not forbid the publica- 
tion of the truth with good motives, but it may legislate as to publi- 
cations of other character; it may exelude the press from the mails. 
Likewise, say the courts, they can forbid any publication of testimony, 
for example, of such a nature as “to obstruct and embarrass the 
court,’ and they can also punish for contempt, without a jury, any 
improper publication “tending to obstruct the administration of jus- 
tice.” Sueh judieial interpretations have seriously weakened this con- 
stitutional guaranty and have tempted Congress to consider on a num- 
ber of recent occasions the subject of general regulation of the press. 
There is such a bill before Congress to-day. 

llow far has the Federal Government gone in undermining the guar- 
anty of free speech? During the war this right was very drastically 
abridged ; any eriticism of the Government or its manner of conducting 
hostilities was likely to mean a sojourn in the penitentiary. Perhaps 
that was justified, however much it seems to imply that war abrogates 
the Constitution. We have recently had some peace-time legislation, 
however, aimed at suppressing certain philosophies of government, and 
men will preach them at their peril. We no longer tolerate error of 
opinion with an assurance that reason left free to combat it is a suffi- 
cient safeguard. Reason must be reinforced by an army of secret 
agents of the Department of Justice. In the words of a Federal deci- 

in an espionage case, freedom of speech means thfe prerogative of 
th tizen “ to canvass public measures and the merits of public men.” 
“aid another, this guaranty does not meer a right to say what one 
pleases at all times and inal! places. However, there is yet a good 
of the substance of this right left to us if we are careful of ex 
ressing our political philosophies. 
Neither have we as yet been denied the right to assemble and peti- 
n the Gevernment fer redress of grievances. 
is to the second amendment, while the States still have their re- 
‘pective militia establishments, they have been pretty generally federal!- 
ed by recent legislation and their distinctive place in the State organi- 

‘ion correspondingly weakened. 

It inust be admitted that the Federal Government stands acquitted of 
‘hy infringement of the third amendment forbidding the quartering of 
‘oldlers in private homes. + 

rhere is no right the preservation of which is more vital to liberty 
than that guaranteed to the citizen in the fourth amendment to be free 
‘rom search save upon warrant, yet there is none in a more precarious 
‘ondition among us to-day. It was the violation of this principle by 
ts I that destroyed English liberty, but raised up the great Chief 
ustice Coke as its champion. When the States procured the adoption 

this amendment they believed’ they had rendered the people secure 
heir persons, houses, papers, and effects; that not even an officer, a 
magistrate, or a policeman could thereafter ever enter the house of a 
n or search his papers and effects without a formal warrant, duly 
( upon probable cause, supported by sworn testimony stating the 

why, ane crime charged, the place to be searched, and what they 
ted to nd, 
Not a day passes, however, but that Federal agents, in the enforce- 
of the multitude of Federal laws regulating our local concerns, 
Cutcinptueusly set aside this guaranty. hether the Federal larceny 
‘latute, the Federal statutes on morals, on narcotics, automobile thefts, 

"ion, or what not, are being vindicated, the raids upon homes and 

legal seizures of papers and preperty go on, While some courts 
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occasionally denounce this lawlessness on the part of Government offi- 
cials, they nevertheless hold that evidence thus illegally obtained may 
be used against the accused. Also, they will admit evidence stolen by 
&@ private individual which Government officials could not lawfully ob- 
tain without a warrant. 

fhe amendment is a general and unqualified declaration that the peo- 
ple have a right to be secure im their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
yet the Supreme Court has struck dewn half of its value by declaring 
that it applies to crimimal prosecutions only. Im civil matters, says 
this tribunal, the people have no such right. Ilenee the Federal in- 
come tax inquisitor, or any other so-called civil officer, may invade your 
home or your office without a warrant, demand your books and papers, 
take transcripts cf what he likes, and institute a criminal prosecution 
against you on the evidence obtaimed. With the amendment thus half 
frittered away, is it te be wondered at that it affords the most doubtful 
protection in criminal prosecutions? 

We pass on to the fifth amendment, and particularly to that clause 
forbidding prosecution for a capital or infamous crime save on a pre- 
sentment or indictment by a grand jury. An infamous crime is any 
erime punishable by imprisonment. In the Volstead Act we find a 
vicious assault upon this guaranty, where the courts are authorized to 
resort to the subterfuge of imprisoning the accused through the sum- 
mary process ef contempt, without either warrant or indictment. 

As to the second prohibition in the fifth amendment against twice 
putting a person in jeopardy for the same offense, we are told this does 
net mean what it says with respect toe violations of the Volstead Act. 
Offenders against that law may punished in beth Federal and State 
courts for the same offense, owing to “ concurrent ” jurisdiction. 

The third prohibition in the fifth amendment, forbidding an accused 
to be a witness against himself in a criminal case, is flagrantly flouted 
with the connivance of the courts in the rule that evidence, however 
illegally obtained from the accused, may be used against him. With 
such 2 rule established, why should peace and presecuting officers worry 
about search warrants in criminal cases? They rarely do. And the 
view is justified en the ground that it is more impertant to obtain a 
conviction than to preserve a constitutional right. 

It is also declared by the courts that the guaranty against being 
compelled te testify against one’s self does not apply te corporations, 
since they are artificial, not natural, persons, nor does it protect a cor- 
poration official from being compelled to disclese incriminating matter 
concerning his acts. 

The fourth proposition in the fifth amendment, that no one shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, in- 
volves a discussion of the meaning of the term “due process of law.” 
While no exact definition has ever been given, it is generally declared to 
mean law in the regular course of administration, according te those 
rules, principles, and forms established for the protection of private 
rights. Thus all the provisions of the Constitutiom and all laws made 
pursuant thereto constitute due process of law with respect te any 
matter cognizable under them. This prohibition is designed to keep 
the acts of Government officers within their lawful limits and to pre- 
vent arbitrary conduct. 

The most condemnable instance ¢ ‘ation of this guaranty is to 
be found in an act of Congress permitting the deportation and exclusion 
of persons from the United States upon the mere say of an immigration 
official, regardless of whether the person so deported or excluded is an 
American citizen. Thus a single executive official may inflict the grave 
punishment of banishment, without the necsaely of a jury or a judicial 
trial, which due process of law requires in all other cases of punishment. 
And the Supreme Court, in the case of Ju Toy, declared that as for him, 
due process of law was satisfied by a hearing without counsel before the 
immigration agent. Ju Toy was a poor Chinaman, but before the 
Supreme Court dismissed the case a Federal court of California, whieh 
heard the evidenee of his birth in this country, judicially determined 
him to be an American citizen. It was of no use; the immigration agent 
had determined otherwise, and the Supreme Court declared his word 
beyond review by the courts. Some obnexjeus or dangerous white citizen 
may be next. 

In the final proposition the fifth amendment forbidding the taking of 
private property for public use without compensation, the Federal courts 
have evolved the vague and reprehensible doctrine that no right of pri- 
vate property can exist in property that may be declared to be subject 
to the “ police power,” and especially alcoholie liquors; yet Lincoln 
recognized the justice of compensation even with respect to depriving 
the South of their slaves. In spite of the licensing of the liquor bust- 
ness and the imposition of taxes and its storage in Government ware- 
houses, under Gevernment protection from time out ef mind, the owners 
are now told that the fifth amendment is designed to prevent stripping 
the citizen of only certain kinds of private property, the list of which 
is constantly diminishing. 

Further the courts hold that Government acts “ merely impairing 
the use of private property are not a “ taking’ within the prohibition, 
when the only sound and settled view we have known heretofore was 


that the right of use was an inseparable concomitant in the right of 
ownership. Also, the destruction of private property for the public 
| safety, which may mean in the iwterest of public morals as they are 


the time, is not a “‘ taking”’ of property. 

The sixth amendment declares that in all criminal prosecutions the 
accused shall enjoy the rigkt to a trial by jury. At the very outset 
the courts denied that this clause limited their power to punish sum- 
marily for contempt, without a jury, and in a number of Federal stat- 
utes, particularly the Volstead Act, we find Congress stooping to evade 
this prohibition by a provision permitting Federal courts to punish 
eliendare summarily in this fashion. It is to the credit of the Federal 
judiciary, however, that they have shown no eager disposition so far to 
break down this great safeguard against tyranny. 

While this prohibition does not describe the kind of accused persons 
entitled to jury trial, Congress and the Federal courts have decided that 
it does not apply to aliens whom they wish to deport. And, as has been 
pointed out, it is equally denied to citizens returning to their country 
from abroad if the immigration agent decides they are not citizens. 

The seventh amendment pertains to jury triais in certain civil actions 
and the eighth forbids excessive bail or the infliction of cruel and un- 
usual punishments, which call for no comment. 

The ninth amendment, declaring that the enumeration of powers 
given to the Federal Government shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage those withheld by the people, was designed to reenforce the tenth 
amendment, which makes a positive reservation to the States, respee- 
tively, or to the people, of all powers not delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment nor prohibited to the States. These great amendments were 
intended forever to hold the Federal Government in check and to con- 
trol that natural augmentation of power known to be inherent in all 
government. Yet tie Federal Government had hardly gotten fairly 
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starfed before this dangerous obiter dicta from the Supreme Court 
thrilled the centralizers at Washington as it startled and alarmed the 
irvivors of 1787. 

This amendment (the tenth), which was framed for the purpose 
of quieting the excessive jealousies which had been excited, omits the 
word ‘expressly’ and declares only that the powers ‘ not delegated to 
the United States nor prohibited to the States are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people,’ thus leaving the question whether 
the particular power which may become the subject of.contest has been 
ielegated to the one or prohibited to the other, to depend on a fair 
construction of the whole amendment.” 

before “ dele- 


Thus, in the omission of this little word “ expressly ” 3 
gated’ the Federal Government has been judicially confirmed in the 
of any powers “appropriate” or “conducive” to the ends 


exercise 
warranted by the express powers. It has, in effect, overthrown the 





barriers guarding the reserved powers, leaving little more than_ the 
‘xptess prohibitions standing waveringly between the States and an 
unlimited government at Washington. On this doctrine all of the 


‘xpress grants to the Federal Government, the power to levy certain 
taxes in a certain way, the power to regulate interstate commerce, and 
the others, have been used to justify all manner of legislation only 
remotely related to the’ subjects themselves. One result has been the 
‘reation of a so-called Federal police power more and more controlling 
the local health, morals, and welfare in the States and ousting the 
States from their constitutional functions. Thus, from the power to 
regulate commerce has been deduced a right to regulate slaughter- 
houses, on the assumption of intended shipment of the meats; the 
right to regulate liability for injury to employees engaged in interstate 
commerce; duties and qualifications of employees, hours of service, 
rates of pay, taxing of passengers, diseases of cattle and plants, educa- 
tion of farmers, and what not 

No one can dispute the wisdom and necessity of Federal control of 
ailways and other means of interstate transportation, including navi- 
gation, but it was never intended that the Federal Government should 
sustcue its power over interstate commerce in a manner wholly de- 
struetive of local self-government 

Every such extension of power has only unsettled some established 


rule or principle of law, till at length no one knows—not even the 
lawyers themselves—what rule or exception a court is likely to follow 
in any given case. 

And every new subject gathered into the rapacious arms of the 


Federal Government means, of course, one more bureau, board, or com- 
mission at Washington, with another corps of inspectors and agents 
sent out over this broad land to do for each community what it can so 
much better and economically do tor itself. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST ABUSE OF TAXING POWER. 


When the Constitution was submitted to conventions in the respec- 
tive States none of the powers conferred upon the proposed Federal 
Government aroused greater anxiety than that permitting it to lay and 
eollect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, even though direct taxes 
were required to be levied by the cule of apportionment and indirect 
taxes laid by the rule of uniformity. : 

Direct taxes had been the main reliance of the States for their sup- 
port theretofore, but the assessment, collection, and expenditure of 
such revenue were in the hands of their immediate representatives and 
under their immediate control. To give this power even concurrently 
to a distant government, to be administered by agents in no wise 
responsible to them, they felt would inevitably result in extravagance 
and oppression. Patrick Henry told the Virginia convention that it 
would annihilate the States, George Mason visualized what has come 
to pass—the Federal taxgatherer in every home, with his warrants of 
distraint, selling out or jailing those citizens unable to pay. Two thou- 
sand of such warrants were recently issued in the St. Louis district 
alone 

Hamilton sought to allay these fears by pointing out that the power 
to levy direct taxes only according to apportionment would result in 
such inequalities that it would never be used except in great emer- 
gencies; that the States therefore would rarely be disturbed in their 
power to levy direct taxes by similar action on the part of the Federal] 
Government. In an address to the New York convention, where the 
fear of conferring the power of direct taxation raised a formidable 
opposition, Hamilton said: 

“As to internal taxation, in which the difficulty principally resta, 
it is not probable that any general regulation will originate in the 
National Legislature, If Congress in times of great danger and dis- 
tress should be driven to this resource, they will undoubtedly adopt 
such measures as are most conformable to the laws and customs of 
each State. They will take up your own codes and consult your own 
systems, * * * They will appoint the officers of revenue agreeably 
to the spirit of your particular establishments, or they will make use 
of your own.” 

Luther Martin told the Maryland convention that the Federal Goy- 
ernment should not have the power to levy direct taxes in any case. 

Oliver Ellsworth, in reassuring the Connecticut convention, declared 
that it was probable “that the principal branch of revenue will be 
duties on imports. 
is to be apportioned on the several States, according to the number of 
their inhabitants; and although Congress may raise the money on 
their own authority, yet that authority need not be exercised if each 
State will furnish its quota.”” He defended the power of direct taxa- 
tion, however, as necessary to meet such exigencies as war, 

In the Massachusetts convention Rufus King said 

‘It is a principle of this Constitution that representation and taxa- 
tion should go hand in hand. * * * By this rule are representa- 
tion and taxation to be apportioned. And it was adopted because it 
was the language of all America.” 

John Adams, Dawes, King, Sedgwick, 
of all advocates of the new Constitution that a direct tax would be 
the last source of revenue resorted to by Congress. Without such 
assurances it can not be doubted that a majority of the States would 
have rejected the Constitution and gone on as independent sovereignties, 

True to these prophecies, the Federal Government for more than a 
hundred years considered its power to levy direct taxes one to be used 
only upon extraordinary occasions. Within that period it was resorted 
to but three times and justified in each case by an emergency. The 
first was in 1798, during actual but undeclared war with France; the 
second in 1812, during war with England ; and the third in 1861, during 
the Civil War. In each instance the laws were repealed when the war 
ended. 

In 1894, however, under the title “An act to reduce taxation,” etc., 
Congress passed an income tax law levying directly a tax of 2 per cent 
on all gains, profits, and income above a $4,000 exemption. It was 
promptly challenged as unconstitutional, and considered by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 


ind others expressed the view 
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What may be necessary to raise by direct taxation. 
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Chief Justice Fuller, renderin 
held the law to be in violation o 
apportioned and void. The words of the Chief Justice are worthy of 


the opinion of a unanimous court. 
the Constitution, in that it was not 


the most solemn reflection to-day. He says: 

‘Nothing can be clearer than that what the Constitution intended 
to guard against was the exercise by the General Government of the 
power of directly taxing persons and pooper within any State through 
a majority made up from the other States. It is true that the effect of 
requiring direct taxes to be apportioned among the States in proportion 
to their pulation is necessarily that the amount of taxes on the 
individua —— er in the State having the taxable subject matter to 
a larger extent in proportion to its population than another State has 
would be less than in such other State, but this inequality must be held 
to have been contemplated, and was manifestly designed to operate 
to restrain the exercise of the power of direct taxation to extraordinary 
emergencies, and to prevent an attack upon accumulated property by 
mere force of numbers. : 

“Tt is not doubted that grevarty owners ought to contribute in just 
measure to the expenses of the Government. As to the States and their 
en this is reached largely through direct taxes. As to the 
Federal Government, it is attained in part through excises and indirect 
taxes upon luxuries and consumption generally, to which direct taxa. 
tion may be added to the extent the rule of apportionment allows. 
And through one mode or the other the entire wealth of the country, 
real and personal, may be made, as it should be, to contribute to the 
common defense and general welfare. 

* But the ato meee of the rule of apportionment was one of the 
compromises which made the adoption of the Constitution possible, and 
secured the creation of that dual form of Government, so elastic and so 
strong, which has thus far survived in’ unabated vigor. If by calling 
a tax indirect when it is essentially direct, the rule of protection could 
be frittered away one of the great landmarks defining the boundary 
between the Nation and the States of which it is composed would have 
disappeared, and with it one of the bulwarks of private rights and 
private property.” 

This decision leaves no doubt as to Chief Justice Fuller's personal 
view of the wisdom of the — limitations imposed upon the power 
of the Federal Government to levy direct taxes. e boldly described it 
as “one of the great landmarks defining the boundary between the 
Nation on one hand and the States on the other.”” However, in 191: 
this great landmark defining the boundary between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States was obliterated through the regular and con- 
stitutional method of amendment proposed by the Federal Congress. 
In place of the old —s designed to restrain the Federal Govern 
ment from sending its tax gatherers into every home and to withhold 
from a limited General Government unlimited power to raise taxes, this, 
the sixteenth amendment, was ratified by the States: 

* The Congress sball have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes. 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the sey 
eral States, and without regard to any census or enymeration.” 

It has been construed by the Supreme Court to authorize the taxa- 
tion of all manner of profits and gains, as well as capital assets, under 
such arbitrary rulings as the Treasury Department may prescribe. 
The lone exception in the way of income that the Federal Government 
may not reach is that derived from bonds issued by the States and their 
political subdivisions. In order that nothing may escape, however, a 
constitutional amendment is now before Congress rmitting Federal 
taxation in this case. If the States acquiesce in this, only the hollow 
form of our “ indissoluble Union of indestructible States ” will remain. 

There can be no argument against the justice of direct taxes as such; 
and an income tax is perhaps the fairest of all forms of taxation in 
that it distributes the cost of government according to the ability of 
the citizen to pay. However, these taxes, capable of raising such great 
sums of revenue, were designedly left with the States because it was 
their governments that were charged, in the constitutional arrangement, 
with the vast and manifold problems of internal affairs, while the Fed 
eral Government was intended to be a mere representative of the 
States in external relations. So long, therefore, as the Federal Govern- 
ment confined its activities to the limited duties assigned to it, no 
extensive revenue was required. 

In the face of the most anxious endeavors of the framers of the Con- 
stitution and the deepest solicitude on the part of the ratifying con 
ventions to maintain the General Government as a limited one, it is 
inconceivable that the States could have so readily yielded to it their 
own, an unlimited taxing power, in 1913. It is in deadly. conflict with 
the fundamentals upon which our Government was built. It reverses 
the essential underlying policy of all who have gone before us to with- 
bold from the Federal Government the inheren semetattone and vice 
of too much power. Heretofore our gewsaling principle was to deny 
the exercise of any power where the dangers from possible abuse out 
weigh the possible good from its use. 

What have been the results during the eight years that have fol- 
lowed? Have they justified the alarm and fears of the framers? One 
has only to observe the universal presence of the agent of the Federal 
board, bureau, or commission, now overrunning the States, and daily 
growing more numerous, obtruding themselves into the affairs of the 
citizen from the hour of his birth and oo it to his last breath, 
when they claim a share of whatever estate remains after their previous 
exactions. It not only regulates his morals but even prescribes the 
system of accounting he shall use in the record of his personal affairs. 

For 10 years prior to and including 1916 the total annual taxes of 
the Federal Government averaged about $600,000,000. Of this sum 
more than a third was raised in a manner almost unobserved as excise 
upon fermented and distilled liquors. About $75,000,000 was similarly 
raised by tobacco taxes. The remainder was drawn almost entirely 
from customs, which likewise were nearly invisible in their incidence. 
The system accorded perfectly with the constitutional design of impos 
ing Federal taxes, with a view to conyenience and the least possible 
irritation. The Government ee averaged but $7 per =. 

In beginning the exercise of the power to levy direct taxes under the 
sixteenth amendment Congress felt its way. It took only $71,000,000 
in 1914; in 1915 it collected $80,000,000 from direct taxes, and in 
1916, $124,000,000. The rate was low, the exemption high, and the 
overwhelming majority who were required to pay nothing thought they 
had no reason to complain. Still, expenditures of the Federal Gover! 
ment in those years passed the $700,000,000. mark. 

The years of 1917, 1918, and perhaps 1919 do not afford a fair com- 
parison, owing to the extraordinary expenses incident to our particip: 
tion in the Great War, but the Federal Government nevertheless raised 
by direct taxes in those years approximately $700,000,000 in 1917, 
$3,500,000,000 in 1918, and, over $4,000,000,000 in 1919. It revealed 
to the Federal Government the opeery almost inexhaustible funds 
it could raise to defray the costs of an infinitude of new Federal entet 
prises in times of 
close of the war, the 


ce, Hence, in 1920, a year and a half after the 
Federal Government levied nearly $7,000,000,000 





1922. 





or $63 per capita. In 1921, in spite of a nation-wide demand 
for economy and relief from tax burdens that were sapping the vitals 

f commerce and industry, the Federal Government held to its schedule 
and extracted over $5,600,000,000 from taxpayers of the States, amount- 
ing to $52 per capita. In this year it shifted to income-tax payers a 
loss of $250,000,000 of liquor taxes no longer available by reason of the 
adoption of the prohibition amendment. In 1922, nearly four years 
after the war, the Federal Government's ordinary appro riations are 
something over $4,000,000,000, with some additional unca culated hun- 
dreds of millions to be raised by new taxes for a bonus to the soldiers. 

Former Senator Thomas, of Colorado, declares there are 250 power- 
fully organized lobbies now maintaining Offices and agents in Washing- 
ton. whose sole aim is to get their hands into the Federal Treasury, 
now that direct taxes appear to render its supply unlimited; and that 
Congress, Yielding to political pressure thus wielded, is no longer con- 
cerned about the ancient doctrine that public revenue shall be devoted 
only to public needs and that taxes can be levied only for public 
) rposes. 4 
Pathe unlimited Federal taxing power has recently pushed to a danger- 
ous extent the so-called doctrine of ‘“ Federal aid.” It was initiated 
to encourage road building in the States, a subject that Congress is 
constitutionally competent to deal with. But from that point it is 
now luring the States more and more into subordinating to some Wash- 
ington bureau such strictly local functions as health and education. 
In such cases “ Federal aid” is nothing more than Federal taxation 
for State purposes, in which the States receive back a mere trifle of 
the sums collected. , 

It is the natural process for all governments, even limited ones, to 
gain ground at the expense of civil liberty. But if to this inherent 
quality is added a limitless purse, as was done by the legislatures of 
our States in 1913, it can cause no surprise if the Government thus 
endowed becomes a political profligate. 

Consciously and unconsciously the people of the United States_have 
sensed this tremendous transformation in their institutions. Never 
before have they manifested less affection or respect for the Constitu- 
tion and laws, because never before did that Constitution and those 
laws afford them less protection in their lives, liberty, and property; 
never before have they been more deeply irritated and vexed, because 
nev before has a distant government thrust its regulating agents 
into the manifold activities of their daily lives since 1775. 


VAST EXPANSION OF REVENUES AND BUREAUS. 


of taxes, 


Lefore our great experiment in self-government was launched history 
presented the picture of governments in all times involved in the chang- 
tragedy of oppression, rebellion, and reformation in an endless 
cycle. The framers of our written Constitution felt that they had pro- 
vided effectually against the need of resort to violence for the cor- 
rection of our Government, however, in the amendment clause through 
which the people could from time to time, by peaceful means, add to 
or take from the Federal Government such power or powers as their 


safety and happiness seemed to require. 
We find the situation to-day, however, to be that the powers de- 
clared in the instrument to have been reserved to the people, to be 


delegated or not in their wisdom, haye been largely absorbed by the 
redcral Government through the subtle processes of legislative con- 
struction and judicial interpretation. Through the doctrine that Con- 
gress may enact any law “ appropriate,” ‘* convenient,” or “ conducive ” 
to the ends of its enumerated powers, nearly the whole realm of 
power has been gathered into its hands. 

We have awakened to the realization that there has grown up over 
us un almost unlimited Government, to which we have recently given 
an unlimited purse, The form of dual government remains; the sub- 
stance has disappeared. We are headed in the same direction that 
every other unlimited government Was taken, and, if we submit, the 
time may not be far distant when the Federal Government will actually 
deny the right of the people of the States to limit its power in any 
respect. Then our only recourse will be rebellion and reformation. 

It is useless to reaffirm the written guaranties and limitations; they 
would only continue to be broken through. But there is a means by 


which the States can check the present race toward empire and resume: 


- rightful discharge of the obligations of local self-government, and 
lat 1s; 

By repealing the power of the Federal Government to command un- 
limited revenue, save in time of war. 

_ We have ample evidence that it is the exercise of this power that 
is drawing all authority to Washington, where it can not be exercised 
eficiently, economically, or safely. 

oli an address before the bar association in St. Louis February 13, 
1921, James W. Beek, the Solicitor General of the United States, 
pointed to the taxing power, even before the adoption of the sixteenth 
amendment, as one that had been perverted with the acquiescence of 
the Supreme Court. He cited the oleomargarine case as exemplifyin 
an instance in which Congress, by imposing a prohibitive excise, ha 
utterly and intentionally destroyed a perfectly legitimate business, with 
io remedy whatever for the injured parties, in view of the Federal 
courts refusal to look into the motives and purposes of Congress. 

[f Congress may thus without judicial restraint levy an indirect tax 
for the purpose of destroying a particular business or class of property, 
to what lengths of oppression may it not now go with an unrestrained 
bower to tax directly? Mr. Beck frankly declared the power to tax 
directly rendered Congress almost omnipotent. 

f eight years of unlimited taxing power in the hands of the Federal 
“overnmrent have wrought such a transformation in thé situation of 
sear oe it is appalling to contemplate the revolution that 20 years 

ould bring, 
oy .tizens of Missouri paid $86,000,000 to the Federal Government in 
ai. Che sums paid by other States range from $718,136 collected in 

evada to $814,000,000 paid by New York. An exceedingly large pro 

portion of this money is not being applied to the necessary Federal 
Tunctions or to objects constitutionally within the purview of the Fed- 
ral powers, The greater part of the revenue properly belongs to the 
States, and they themselves should raise it by their own income taxes 
for expenditure under their own supervision. 

Let a constitutional amendment be drawn declaring in substance: 

Che Congress of the United States shall have no power to lay and 
Collect direct taxes, save in time of actual war.” 
eae it may be objected, we have a war debt of $24,000,000,000, less 
11.000,000,000 representing the allicd debt; how can proper provision 
re made to meet the principal and interest of this? It must be consid- 
ered. It may be met by quotas from the States, as Oliver Ellsworth 
suggested. The amendment might even permit the levying of direct 
cy. for the sole additional purpose of retiring the debt of the United 
‘fates incurred in the prosecution of war. To permit the levying of 
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direet taxes to meet any debt, however, would open the door to borrow 
ing to meet current expenses and constitute little more than a sub- 
stitute for direct taxes. 

There are anyple sources of revenue for the most generous peace-time 
re of the Federal Government through indirect taxes. Customs 
will easily yield $300,000,000 : tobacco taxes, $150,000,000; the Federal 
estate tax brought in $154,000,000 in 1921; while it has been estimated 


that an excise on beer alone would yield $400,000,000. This does not 
by any means exhaust the list. 
The United States of America became a numerous, rich, and con- 


tented Nation between 1759 and 1913, when the taxing power of the 
Federal Government was qualified as suggested by the proposed amend- 
nrent. Our Government was frugal from necessity. Its invasion of the 
field of reserved powers, while extensive during this period, was the 
less dangerous because the absence of an unlimited purse restrained 
practical ventures based upon them. 

There are two alternative modes by which the Constitution may 
amended, set forth in Article V, as follows: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to the Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which in either case shal! 
be valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed. by the Congress.” 

AS no government since the beginning of time ever voluntarily sur- 
rendered power back to the people it is, of course, too much to expeet 
that Congress could be induced to initiate an amendment that would 
compel economy by restricting its taxing power and restore to the 
States the exclusive right to raise and expend their own millions by 
direct taxes; hence, if any such amendment is possible, it must be un 
dertaken by the States themselves through an application of two-thirds 
of their legislatures to Congress for the calling of a national conven 
tion. 


de 


ORGANIZED GOVERNORS SHOULD CHECK ENCROACHMENTS. 


The governors of the States of the Union are organized, and have 
been since 1908, in a continuing body known as the governors’ confer- 


ence. I[ts affairs are managed by an executive committee of three gov 
ernors, chosen annually. The present committee consists of Wov. Wil 
liam C. Sproul, of Pennsylvania; Gov. J. B. A. Robertson, of Okla 


se 


homa: and Goy. Henry J. Allen, of Kansas. There is a permanent 
retariat at Madison, Wis., under the direction of Mr. Miles C. Riley as 
executive secretary. 

That the governors of the States are not blind to the present alarm 
ing conditions is evidenced in the reports of their annual meetings 
At the meeting at Harrisburg, Pa., in 1920, three governors ( Rober! 
D. Carey, of Wyoming; R, A. Cooper, of South Carolina: and Perciva 
W. Clement, of Vermont) delivered urgent addresses upon the need of 
decentralization of Federal activities. 

The following excerpt from Governor Carey's address reveals the 
rageous waste and inefficiency growing out of actual contests among 
Washington bureaus to dominate Wyoming: 

“If one desires to study the operations of these Federal 
and agencies in all their glory, he should visit the Jacksons Hole 
country, which lies just south of the Yellowstone National Park 
Most of this section is in forest and game preserves, and here we have 
the best game country in the United States. The Bureau of Parks 
is endeavoring to add a large part of it to the Yellowstone Nationa! 
Park which the Biological Survey wants it for a game preserve. The 
Forestry Service is not in favor of park extension, for the reason that 
it would transfer control from the Agricultural to the Interior De- 
partment. The Reclamation Service has a large reservoir at Jacksons 
Lake which is irrigating lands in Idaho, and on account of the large 
volume of water that is run during the irrigation season the river is 
impassable and there are no bridges. The land along the river is being 
constantly washed away and damaged, but the owners have no 
dress. There are two Carey Act projects which the General Land 
Office will neither approve nor disapprove. Practically all lands for 


rut 


bureaus 


homesteading are withdrawn from entry and the development of the 
country is at a standstill. Numerous writers from the East have 
been imported into this section to write propaganda to assist the 


different Washington bureaus to get control of this section. Everyone 
has a press agent except the man who is trying to live in this country 
and to establish a home.” 

With such intimate knowledge on the part of the governors of the 
evils accompanying the rapid march toward Federal empire and con 
fusion, the Post-Dispatch appeals to them to arrest it 

It urges them as the sentinels, guarding the safety of the people 
of their respective States, to seize the opportunity now to restore the 
vigor of that dual system of government in which the States were con 
ceived to be the only safe custodians of domestic affairs. 


It urges them, in the light of this narrative, to call their conte 
ence into special session, to formulate a definite program of action 
and to press it upon their respective legislatures in concert, to the 


end that the most hopeful experiment in self-government ever attempted 
by a great people shall not end in failure and despair. 


PROPHECIES OF THE FRAMERS OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION, 


In seeking to allay a general fear in the States that the Federal! 


Government might usurp all power and become an unlimited and op 
pressive one, Hamilton, Madison, and Jay concerted in a number of 
papers, now compiled as the Federalist, to reassure the members of the 
State conventions to which the Constitution was submitted. The fol 


lowing are excerpts: 

“The objectors do not advert to the natural strength and resoyrees 
of State governments, which will ever give them an important superio! 
ity over the General Government. If we compare the nature of their 
different powers as the means of popular influence which each possesses 


we shall find the advantage entirely on the side of the States This 
consideration, important as it is, seems to have been little attended 
to. The aggregate number of representatives throughout the States 
may be 2,000. Their personal influence will, therefore, be propor 
tionately more extensive than that of one or two hundred men in 
Congress. 

“The State establishments of ciyil and military officers of every 
description, infinitely surpassing in numbers any possible corresponding 
establishments in the General Government, will create such an extent 


and complication of attachments as will ever secure the predilection 
and support of the people. Whenever, therefore, Congress shall medi 
tate any infringement of the State constitutions, the great body of the 
people will naturally take part with their domestic representatives. 
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“Can the General Government withstand such a united opposition? 
Will the people suffer themselves to be stripped of their privileges? 
Will they suffer their legislatures to be reduced to a shadow and a 
pame? The idea is shocking to common sense.” (Alexander Hamilton.) 

“The powers delegated by the proposed Constitution to the Federal 
Government are few and defined. Those which are to remain in State 
governments are numerous and indefinite. The former will be exer- 
cised principally on external objects, as war, peace, negotiation, and 
foreign commerce, with which last the power of taxation will for the 
most part be connected, The powers reserved to the several States 
will extend to all the objects which in the ordinary course of affairs 
concern the lives, liberty, and property of the people, and the internal 
order, improvement, and prosperity of the State.” (James Madison.) 

‘But ambitious encroachments of the Federal Government on the 
authority of the State governments would not excite the opposition of 
a single State or of a few States only; they would be signals of gen- 
eral alarm. Every Government would espouse the common cause. A 
correspondence would be opened. Plans of resistance would be con- 
certed. One spirit would animate and conduct the whole. The same 
combination, in short, would result from an apprehension of the Fed- 
eral as was produced by the dread of a foreign yoke, and unless the 
projected iunovations should be voluntarily renounced the same appeal 
to a trial of force would be made in the one case as was made in the 
other.” (James Madison.) 


FEDERAL REVENUE WHICH STATES SHOULD HAVE FOR LOCAL USB. 


Following are the direct taxes levied in States by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1921 in the form of income taxes, to which the States them- 
selves are historically entitled as the preduct of their own income taxes 
for expenditure by their own representatives for improvements within 
their own borders: 


Alabama____........ $14, 222, 106 | Nevada_.......-.. $718, 136 


Rete o? sig kad 279, 821 | New Hampshire__- 8, 304, 563 
RRR <cioume 8, 228, 525 | New Jersey____--- 97, 3291, 062 


__. 129, 170, 961 
25, 085, 242 
49, 208, 464 


1, 306, 243 
814, 736, 708 
38, 664, 722 


California _- 
Colorado_-_ 
Connecticut__....--- 


New Mexico__-_..- 


Delaware_____...- ah 9, 848, 404 | North Dakota_____ 2, 072, 432 
, “SE, Cl. Ck, . eee 203, 847, 472 
ee 28, 792, 002 | Oklahoma____----~ 21, 637, 304 
SR 3, 405, 317 | Oregon... --..-- 21, 973, 313 
Tilinois__..____..-_-__ 260, 944, 632 | Pennsylvania___-_- 861, 737, 751 
NN ee hi eae 49, 809, 541 | Rhode Island__- —_ 36, 086, 774 
Iowa _....-.-. “28, 803, 682 | South Carolina.-:_. 26, 082, 367 
Kansas____-___-_-. 26, 873,549 | South Dakota__-_~ 3, 648, 484 
I ns ces 25, 091, 391 | Tennessee_____ ~~ 25, 606, 805 
Leaimtene.......~.. 20, 262408 | Tems.......--... 52, 190, 451 
ers ae UCU LULUDEL eee 7, 116, 197 
IE oo cen mani 44, 948, 063 | Vermont___-_- ~~~ 4, 803, 370 
Massachusetts_____. 214, 058, 413 | Virginia____-_-._. 31, 594, 408 
Michigan____._.---. 184, 494,520 | Washington____._ 29, 221, 005 
Munnmesota.. ....--.-- 53, 886, 224 | West Virginia__.__ 35, 819, 846 
Mississippi___..---. 7, 244,977 | Wisconsin_-__---- 57, 131, 042 
Missouri__.....-... 86, 121,595 | Wyeming..--~-~-..- 2, 537, 062 
OE See 3, 925, 062 —_—_——_——— 
ee eee 15, 828, 609 WOOR..n inno 3, 228, 137, 678 


MICHIGAN SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the state- 
ment has been persistently made that I did not oppose the seat- 
ing of Senator Newberry until after the contest was over, I 
desire to say that when the Newberry case was lodged with the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections in January, 1919, as a 
member of the committee I assisted in passing the resolutions 
which resulted in the preservation of the evidence and which 
forced a thorough investigation. I took an active part in the 
proceedings up to the time the question was taken from the 
general committee by reference to a subcommittee. 

When the subcommittee reported, I opposed the seating of 
NEWBERRY in a speech made on December 21, 1921, which is 
reported in the ConGress1ionat Recorp of that date. 

On January 11, 1922, understanding that the Newberry vote 
would occur on the following day, I journeyed from Boston for 
the purpose of throwing whatever strength I had against the 
seating of NewsBerry. And on that day and before the vote I 
made my second speech, to which I invite the attention of all 
who care to read it. 

The third and last speech was made after the resolution seat- 
ing NEWBERRY had been passed. It could not have been well 
made before, for I sought to demonstrate that by adopting the 
resolution seating NeEwsBrerry those who had voted for it had 
written their own condemnation. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9103) for the appointment of addi- 
tional district judges for certain courts of the United States, to 
provide for annual conferences of certain judges of United 
States courts, to authorize the designation, assignment, and ap- 
pointment of judges outside their districts, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I thought that I was opposed to 
this kind of legislation on principle. It seems to me to be a 
had principle to follow; and I think it brings the judiciary into 
disrepute, and certainly subjects it to great criticism. 

My relations with the bench have been long and pleasant, but 
I am not much surprised that we have landed where we are 
now. I have thought for years that some of the judges did not 
impose sufficient fines on the lawless element to deter them 
frota violating the law, especially since the prohibition law has 
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been passed. It is absurd to put the Government to the expense 
of maintaining the courts, and all the machinery of the courts, 
and officers to risk their lives in arresting criminals, and then 
have them come before a judge who is not in sympathy with the 
law, and who imposes a farcical sentence. 

I have some matters here which I have gathered from edi. 
torials, which I will read as a part of my remarks. 

Here is an editorial from the Montgomery Journal. 
left out, intentionally, the names of the judges: 


RESPONSIBILITY OF JUDGES FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT, 


Judge — , of the United States district court, but recently called 
to preside in an ey session of the Federal court in that city 
in an interview published in the local newspapers is quoted as making 
a severe arraignment of the national prohibition law. He declared the 
law “ the most unpopular ever enacted,”’ and then proceeded to give the 
version of the liquor and brewery interests as set forth in their propa- 
ganda to discredit the law and make difficult its enforcement. 

“The amendment,” he said, “was adopted under the eral belief 
that war emergencies demanded the conservation of grain and other 
materials used in making whisky. It was not generally understood 
that prohibition would be permanent. 

* Congress went to greater extremes when it passed the Volstead Act 
than public sentiment approved. Consequently the law is observed more 
in the breach than in the performance. ; 

** Prohibition, in fact, will only come by education in the schools of 
the destructive use of intoxicants. The law would be more respected 
if its provisions were less drastic. No harm could have come from the 
domestic use of light wines and beer with limited alcoholic content.” 

Here is a Judge upon the Federal bench who, while professing to de- 
sire law enforcement, actually decrying or inveighing the national! pro- 
hibition law, declaring it too drastic to be enforced, and favoring the 
domestic use of light wines and beer, both of which are inhibited by the 
Constitution to which he has sworn allegiance. 

The question arises, Is a judge who entertains views prejudicial to 
any law qualified to sit as presiding judge in cases involving the en. 
forcement of that law? 

Is not it a recognized principte of law that a judge who has pre- 
judged a case. or biased either for or against the accused in his court, 
is disqualified to try such accused person ? 

Did not the Supreme Court of the United States, the highest judicial 
tribunal in America, if not in the world, only a few days ago reverse a 
decision rendered in a court where the presiding judge is alleged to 
have been biased, had prejudged the case? 

If Judge ———— finds it difficult to enforce the national probibition 
law, is he not, and all like him who indirectly express sympathy with 
the accused, largely to blame? Do they put the guilty in prison. as 
the law authorizes and contemplates, or do they put the minimum fine, 
which is regarded as a mere license to continue at the old stand? 

Would any law be respected—even that providing for the punish- 
ment of the highwayman, the murderer, the violator of the pure food 
law—if judges upon the bench permitted themselves to publicly pro- 
claim against such laws as being too drastic, and giving aid and on- 
couragement to the violators by contenting themselves in assessing 
small fines instead of imprisonment, as provided by law? 

As a matter of fact, with so many judges throughout the country 
like Judge — , who assume such an attitude of unfriendliness to 
the Constitution of his country, and indirectly if not directly, ex 
pressing sympathy for the violators of law, fail of their ony in giving 
the extreme penalties of the law—not only fines but imprisonment— 
are not those judges who thus fail of their duty largely responsi!)le for 
the conditions about which they ——- and effect to deplore? 

The way to stop crime is to punish the criminal. The criminal can 
not be punished without the judges, as well as executive officers and 
juries, doing their duty. 


Mr. President, I am not a fanatic about the Volstead law or 
any other law; but it seems to me that when a judge takes an 
oath to uphold the law it is his duty to do so without criticizing 
Congress. 

I also read an editorial from the Daily Oklahoman of January 
27, 1921. It says: 


I have 








JUDGE ’S OUTBREAK. 


It is surprising that any judge, especially a Federal judge, would be 
guilty of such an outbreak as that of United States district juse 
————, Tuesday. An attack on existing laws such as that made 
by him would come with better grace from a ward politician than it 
does from a jurist whose sworn duty is to uphold the laws. 

“Repeal of the eighteenth amendment and other prohibition measures 
is necessary absolutely, or we will face a revolution that may destroy 
ail the cherished institutions of the country,” said Judge 





“Men can not continue to obey prohibitory laws and retain ‘their 
iiberty and contentment of mind. 
“Many people believe that such a thing as a revolution in America 


is impossible, but I want to say that it can come just as quickly and 
just as terrifying in our country as in Russia, Repressive laws wil! 
bring it about. 

“These thousands (who formerly imbibed at saloons and lids) 
vigorously resent the law that makes them criminals beeause ‘hy 
drink and as a result of being forced into drinking beverages manu 
factured from weird formulas, they are led into crimes that are worthy 
of the penitentiary.” ; 

In the first place, it can not be granted that the presentation of facts 
as given by Judge — is a fair or accurate one. . 

There is no evidence to support his statement that a revolution W! 
result if the eighteenth amendment and other prohibition measures ar 
not repealed. 

It is not true that ‘‘men can not continue to obe 
and retain their liberty and contentment of mind.” - 
of men are just as prosperous, if not more so, and just as happ 
contented, if not more so, than when the liquor traffic was legalize! 





prohibition laws 
he great majorits 


and 


It is ridiculous to declare, as Judge —---— does, that thousands ee 
being forced into drinking beverages manufactured from weird Oe 
mulas.’”’ Who is forcing them? These men are drinking vile booties »\" 


of their own free will. Judge ——— does not admit this, nor does 
take the trouble to point out that there are hundreds of thousani!» °- 
men who formerly drank liquor but who do not do so now and whose 
health and bank accounts are far better as a result. 








ot only is Judge ’s statement deplorable because of its in- 
curacy and unfairness, but also because it will have an effect of en- 

ring men to violate the law. 
They do 


ouras 
old harm when they make declarations like that of Judge ————, 


it is the duty of judges to interpret and enforce the laws. 


which is bound to create a great disrespect and contempt for the law. 
it is not difficult to realize the delight with which moonshiners, boot- 
wvers, and other violators of the prohibition laws will read Judge 
°° eg denunciation of the eighteenth amendment and supporting 
measures. Nor is it stretching one’s credulity to believe. that these 


riminals may Say to each other: “ The;judge is with us,” and that they 
will break the law more frequently than before. 

Mr. President, as I said before, I am not a fanatic about the 
enforcement of any law; but all laws ought to be either enforced 
rr repealed. I feel that the farce of a judge imposing a little 
hit of a sentence, and the defendant going practically free, 
tends to increase crime. 
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It tends to multiply that kind of cases, | 


rund henee it tends to create business in the courts, and therefore | 


that bas had a great deal to do with bringing about the neces- 
sity for more judges, if necessity exists. I have been disgusted 
o read in the papers where a fine of perhaps $25 was imposed 
mn these highwaymen-bootleggers. They go around and manu- 
facture this stuff. and are prepared to take life in selling it. In 
my county some time ago one of the best policemen who ever 
lived was shot dead by one of them; so there is no encourage- 
nent for ofticers to risk their lives in trying to enforce the law 
inless the judges are going to enforce it. 

[ realize that judges are appointed for tife, and some of them 
erhaps feel a little above any authority. I think the time has 
ome when the Attorney General ought to look into the enforce- 
if the law, and, if necessary, take such steps as may be re- 
juired to do it. 

said, I thought I was opposed to this bill at the begin- 
ing, and I think so yet. I think it would be much better to 
iiave passed a bill providing special judges at particular places, 
were necessary; but, to my mind, a great deal of the 
pending litigation, or litigation that has been pending recently 


nent 


ey 


vill not remain permanently; and therefore now, when the 
ime of economy is at hand, if the judges would work a little bit 
harder they would get rid of these cases, and perhaps save the 
wople a good deal of expense. However, it seems that I am 
in the minority, so much so that I coneluded that I 


zreatly 
litional judge in South Carolina, 

vas surprised at these figures when I looked over them. I 
briefly, that in Massachusetts—they speak of criminal 
cases, I believe, as the star cases—in Massachusetts they are 
zoing to be given two new judges, and in one district there 
have 186 cases, I believe, and in another one 244, or some- 
hing like that. 


r 


find 


they 


ol6! 





Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
yield for a moment? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not see the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Watson] ‘here; but the particular section’ to 
which I desire to invite his attention, showing no change in 
the present law as to judges appointed to serve within their 
circuits, is section 17 of the Code of Civil Procedure, which 
reads as follows: 

It shall be the duty of the senior circuit judge then present in the 
circuit, whenever in his judgment the public interest so requires, to 
designate and appoint, in the manner and with the powers provided in 
section 14, the district judge of any judicial district within his circuit 
to hold a district court in the place or in aid of any other district 
judge within the same circuit. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words 
upon sections 2 and 3 of this bill. 

I shall vote for the bill, but I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to discuss the necessity of additional judges. I should 
have preferred the original bill introduced by my colleague from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSon], providing for two judges in each cir- 
cuit, but, as the committee has seen fit to adopt this plan, I 
shall vote for the bill as it is. 

I am heartily in favor of sections 2 and 3, and quite agree 
with the reasons given, as I understood them, by the Senator 
from Montana for those provisions. As the Senator said, so 
far as assigning judges within a circuit is concerned, the law 
has not been changed. That can be done now by the senior 
circuit judge. I think experience has shown that the provision 
of law as it now exists, and the provision of law extending 
that to the second circuit, demonstrate not only the worka- 
bility but the advisability of such a provision. 

It is impossible to adopt a judicial system with judges in 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


|} each district in the country, with varying amounts of business, 
| and have all of the judges busy within their districts all of 


that will arise in the near future, is the result of the war, and | the 


time. Take the eighth circuit, the largest circuit in the 
United States, comprising, I believe, 13 States, extending from 
the Mississippi River to the Rocky Mountains, and south to 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, including the latter States. It has 


| been found of very great value that the law provided—in fact, 


: ; . : | the judges hac 
yould join the procession and offer an amendment for one ad- | a Jus had 


I doubt if the business of the circuit could have been done by 
not the law so provided—that the district 
judges might be assigned to other districts than those in which 


| they reside and for which they were appointed. 


[In Pennsylvania, in the eastern district, they have 342 cases, | 


ind this bill gives them another judge. In the western district 
they have 450 cases, and they are given another judge. 

Down here in South Carolina, in the western district, where 
i happen to live and where we have only one judge, there are 


+16 cases, so we are more lawless than I thought; so certainly, 


inder the schedule we have fixed, there is no question in the 
vorld that we are entitled to another one, and I rather think we 
ire entitled to two. I will not be hoggish, however, and I will 
isk tor only one piece of the “ pie” that the Senator from North 
irolina [Mr, OVERMAN] speaks of, and just ask-them to give 
» one judge. 

he other district we 
iStriet, though. where I 
A a] al 


have 316 cases. In the western 
live, a little nearer the mountains, 
e they make a little brew. there are 416 cases; so, clearly, 
der this plan we will have to have one. Otherwise, Senators 
vill not be consistent, and I hope they will not treat me that 
Va 
exas, in the western district, the bill gives them another 
lige, though they have only 279 cases. They are not entitled 
learly as much as we are. 
‘Michigan, in the eastern district, the bill gives them an- 
judge, though they have only 378 cases, und they are not 
d to one nearly as much as we are, 
Missouri you had already given them one 
‘use in a distriet where there were onty 257 cases; and after 
fling to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] the other 
ou gave the other district, with only 170 cases, another 
\ccording to that, we ought to have about three more 


south Carolina: but I am not going to be expensive in these 
are 


inge 


ffer, and I hope it will be unanimously agreed to. 
vr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a point of order, 
inendment pending, is there not? 

* VICE PRESIDENT. There is 


CELLOGG obtained the floor. 


I notice in the Recorp that the Senator from North Carolina 
{[Mr. OveRMAN] was very much opposed to this assignment of 


judges to other districts than those in which they reside. He 
said : 

That bill provided for roaming judges— 

Referring, I suppose, to the original bill. 
it provided that a judge from North Carolina might be sent to try 


eases in Oregon, although the North Carolina judge does not know any 
thing about the laws in Oregon or the conditions in Oregon or the 
methods of life there. 

Mr. President, there is not much more difference between 
Oregon and North Carolina—although it is not likely that a 
judge will be sent from North Carolina to Oregon—than there 
is between Oklahoma and Minnesota. The two States are a 
little farther apart, but the Senator forgets that the questions 


| usually passed on by circuit and district judges are not particu- 


larly local, and that the practice, so far as equity is concerned, 
is uniform in all the circuits and in all the districts. I doubt 
very much if, in the assignment of judges heretofore, that has 
been an objection in any degree whatever. In fact, I think the 
judges who have been sent to the State of New York, the 
second circuit, which I believe is the only circuit to which they 


| may be assigned at this time, have been very satisfactory, and 


additional | 


the practice has been approved by the bar and the judges. There 
is no more difficulty in sending a judge from the seventh to the 
eighth circuit or from the eighth to the ninth circuit than there 
is in sending a judge from one State to another within the same 
circuit, especially one as large as the eighth circuit. 

This is a system designed to obtain the disposition of the 
maximum amount of business by the same number of judges, 


| because it is inevitable that some of the judges will not have 


work enough in their districts. Take the State of Minnesota, 
for instance. For years the judge in North Dakota has not had 


| enough to do, and he has been assigned a great deal of the time 


imes, and I am just sending up an amendment which I | 


There is 


in aiding in the large business of the State of Minnesota. So 
with South Dakota and many other districts. 

I do not see any reason why that system should not be applied 
to the circuits as well as to the districts within the same cir- 
cuit. I was at the bar for nearly 40 years in my State and had 
some experience in the circuit and district courts over the entire 
circuit and in other circuits, and I have never heard any objec- 
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tion raised to the assignment of judges within the circuit to 
help out judges overburdened with work. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let me read just a paragraph from a letter 
of one of the wisest and ablest judges of this country. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection to the Senator reading it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This judge said: ; 

I think the power conferred upon anyone, no matter how great, wise, 
or patriotic, to send judges into our States and districts, unknown to 
our people, unfamiliar with our ways, standards of life, manners, con- 
ditions, ete., would be exceedingly unwise and dangerous—would tend 
to bring the Federal judiciary into antagonism to the people, weaken 
the confidence in their administration of justice, and result in other 
unfortunate and unhappy conditions. 

Mr. KELLOGG. All I can say is that the judge who wrote 
that letter has probably overlooked the fact that assignments 
can now be made within the same circuit. The judges may be 
sent from one State to another, and it has worked well. I have 
never before heard any complaint of it anywhere in the United 
States. Certainly it has enabled judges in the different circuits 
to transact the business more expeditiously than it was possible 
to do in any other way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I interrupt just long enough to repeat 
what the Senator from Minnesota said a moment ago—that a 
district judge can now be sent from Minnesota to Utah—and cer- 
tainly there is as much difference between the habits and cus- 
toms of the people in those two communities as in any two 
districts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know what the law is; but I am speaking 
of the policy and the principle. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The principle has worked well within the 
circuits. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know whether it has or not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have had some experience along that line, 
and I am sure it has. I do not see any reason why that same 
principle should not be applied in sending a judge from one 
circuit to another. Of course, naturally, judges will not be sent 
to the same extent from one circuit to another that they have 
been from one district to another inside of the circuit; but it 
was found necessary to do it in New York, and judges have 
been found who could spare the time to go to New York to 
help out in the great accumulation of business in the second 
circuit. 

I notice objection has been made to section 2, which provides 
for a conference of the senior circuit judge of each cireuit with 
the Chief Justice of the United States in Washington once a 
year. The provision in relation to the duties of this conference 
is as follows: 

Said conference shall make a egeeneaens survey of the conditions 
of business in the courts of the United States and prepare plans and 
schedules for the assignment and transfer of judges to or from circuits 
or districts where the state of the docket or the condition of business 
indicates the need therefor, and shall submit such suggestions to the 
various courts as may seem in the interest of uniformity and expedi- 
tion of business, 

I do not see any objection to that. As the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WAtsH] said, in order to assign a judge from 
one circuit to another, there must be the certificate of the 
presiding justice of the circuit from which the judge is taken, 
the certifieate or request from the presiding circuit justice 
of the eircuit to which the judge is to be assigned, and the 
order of the Chief Justice assigning him. Heretofore there 
has not been the necessity for section 2 as there will be under 
this bill, because there has been only one circuit under the 
law to which judges outside of the circuit could be assigned, 
and that was the second circuit; but if the judicial foree of 
the United States is to be made most effective and transact 
the most business, the Chief Justice and the presiding justice 
of each circuit must be informed as to the necessities of judicial 
aid in the various distriets and circuits of the United States, 
and if the Chief Justice can, by having a meeting with the 
circuit judges, review the business, obtain the statistics of the 
Department of Justice, and see what the necessities in each 
district and circuit are, so that he may be informed when he is 
requested to make an assignment from one circuit to another, 
it seems to me it will be very helpful and very useful. 

Why should that not be done? If the Chief Justice is ap- 
pealed to to make an assignment to-day from the eighth circuit 
or the seventh cireuit to the second circuit, he has to inquire 
as to the state of business in New York, in the second circuit, 
he has to inquire as to the State of business in the seventh 
or eighth circuit, from which the judge is to be taken, and as 
to the state of business in the particular district, and if he 
has that information before him in a general way he can act 
very much more intelligently. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senator seems to have 
overlooked the provisions of the bill. There was very broad 
power given the Chief Justice as to making the assignments, 
but the bill has been amended, and that part has been stricken 
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out. Under the present provision, as construed by the Senator 
from Montana, the Chief Justice can only designate a judge to 
a district named by the judge of the circuit, and can only 
designate a judge from another circuit upon the: certificate of 
the circuit judge of that circuit that he can spare him, so all 
the information the Chief Justice requires is these two cer- 
tificates from one circuit that he is needed and from the other 
circuit that this particular judge can be spared from that 
circuit. Therefore, why does he want a conference of all the 
senior circuit judges of the United States? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I had already stated that 
fact, but presumably if the Chief Justice is going to make the 
assignment he ought to have some knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me make an inquiry. Of 
course, these conditions change. At this annual conference, 
how can the situation be met? The year being half over, there 
is an accumulation of business in a district, and a judge sends 
word to the senior circuit judge, “I can not do the work here, 
I am overwhelmed. Give me another judge.” The senior cir- 
cuit judge says, “I have not a judge in my circuit I can send to 
you, but I will send to the Chief Justice to see what I can do.” 
The Chief Justice surveys the field and thinks he can find a 
judge somewhere eise, in some other circuit, and he communi- 
eates with the senior circuit judge there, and that judge says 
he can let the judge requested go. How at this annual confer- 
ence can this necessity for a judge somewhere during the course 
of the year be anticipated? What can they do which would not 
be met as the situation arises? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, the business in each district 
does not radically change in a month or two. If the Senator 
will take the statistics year after year, he will find that the 
business in one district, unless its disposition is affected by the 
illness of the judge, or his inability to attend to his duties, does 
not suddenly double or treble, or suddenly fall off to 25 per 
eent. I do not see why the Chief Justice should not be in- 
formed from year to year of the general trend of the business 
in the districts, and by consultation with the senior circuit 
judge of each circuit annually he may keep informed as to the 
conditions of the business not only in the various circuits but in 
the various districts. I can see no harm in the provision, and 
it seems to me a very wise one. 

Mr, CUMMINS. May I make a suggestion at this point? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia inquired a few 
moments ago of the Senator from Montana as to the propriety 
of leaving the selection of judges to be assigned within circuits 
entirely within the discretion of the circuit judge. The very 
information which the senior circuit judge should have in order 
to make designations within his own circuit is contained in 
secton 2, which the Senator from Montana seeks to strike out. 
It provides, on page 11: 

It shall be the duty of the senior district judge of each district conrt 
of the United States to make, on or before the ist day of August of 
each year, a report to the senior circuit judge as to the condition of the 
business in his district and a recommendation as to what additional 
judicial force, if any, is needed to dispose of the business of such dis- 
trict with reasonable dispatch. It shall not be sufficient for him merely 
to state in his report the cases as shown upon the docket of the court, 
but, after investigation, he shall express his best judgment as to the 
condition of business existing or likely to arise in his court during the 
ensuing year. 

It is made the duty of the senior circuit judge, under the Dill, 
to bring this report of the district judge to the conference, so 
that not only has the senior circuit judge in that way all the 
information he possibly can have with regard to affairs in his 
own circuit, but he acquaints all the remaining circuit judges 
of the conditions in his circuit, so that there can be an intelli- 
gent distribution of the judicial force. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCER. I appreciate the force of what the Senator 
from Montana has just said about the inability of any con/er- 
ence of the circuit judges with any particular intelligence t 
forecast the business of the coming year. I see the force of 
that, but to my mind one of the great advantages of such a col 
ference is the getting together of the judicial machinery 01 the 
United States in conference with the Chief Justice and the 
Attorney General regarding the judicial business of the next 
year, as well as of the present year. 

The Senator from Montana knows better than T that the 
judicial business of the United States is largely administrative. 
There is a business side to it as well as the law side, There 
are practices in the different circuits which are commendale. 
There are some that could be improved. Both are remedied »Y 
conference. It seems to me there is very great advantage wlicn 
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the cireuit judges of the different cireuits of the States get to- 
vether once a year to discuss the method of transacting busi- 
ness, the state of their dockets, the things that have proved 
advantageous, the things that have proved disadvantageous. 
The resultant of it all is a distinct benefit to the administra- 
tion of justice, and that is precisely what the conference pro- 
ides for. 

ar r. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
frum Minnesota yield to me for a remark? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Mentana. I was not unmindful of the pro- 
vision to which reference has now been made by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. I was looking for it and was of 
the impression that the particular provision was found in a 
later portion of the bill. It is one highly to be commended, in 
my judgment. It is a very wise provision. I should like to 
see it retained. I was proceeding in my discussion upon the 
assumption that it would be retained. 

But the report having been made by each district judge con- 
cerning the condition of his. business and: the report having been 
made by the senior circuit judge of the cirenit, we have a com- 
plete review of the business, and that being laid before the 
Chief Justice he will be in a situation very easily to determine 
where to. leek for a judge whenever he is appealed to. The 
provision, it seems to me, dispenses entirely with the necessity 
for the conference. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think so. I think the provision as 
to conference will be a wise one and will be just. We must 
also remember that the Supreme Court of the United States 
make the rules of practice in the Federal courts, and that by 
the rules which were adopted a few years ago the practice has 
been very much simplified. I do-not claim that those rules are 
perfect and have no doubt that the Chief Justice, in his con- 
ferences with the judges of the circuit court of appeals, may find 
some time other amendments and other improvements that may 
be made in the praetice in order to expedite the business of the 
courts in the various cireuits of the United States. The more 
information he can get the better for the bench and for the 
people. 

I do not share the feeling expressed by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman] that it is unwise for a judge 
from one district to go into another district because he is un- 
familiar with leeal law. AS a matter of fact I take it there 
are few, if any, district judges. in the United States who are 
not competent to. sit in amy court in the United States in any 
State or any district and administer the law. I believe that it 
is advantageous for a judge te hold court in other districts 
than that in which he resides and is not at all detrimental to 
the litigants. Certainly we are never going to get the maximum 
business transacted unless that is. done, because many district 
judges will net have enough business to do, while others will 
be overburdened. I am very much in favor of section 2 and 
section 3 of the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses] yesterday made objection to that feature of the 
pending bill which proposes an additional district judge for the 
district of Arizona, and inasmuch as no debate will be per- 
mitted after 4 o’clock it is incumbent upon me to state some 
pertinent facts. 








COMPARATIVE ARRAS, 


The area of the State of Arizona, comprising the district of 
Arizona, is equal approximately to the combined areas of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, and 








New York. The figures which bear out this statement are 
shown in the following table: 
Area in 
square miles. 
ArlgOns ....csnidiaend and enianiavdinss aad tiieiiatbe tdeandiegdl 113, 956 
=— = 
Crea meine i 4, 965 
Mnen ch tGOOR 5 hana ihe abate ciate acinar cucleicniisbnh wah issampsndeigmselaen tuenin 8, 266 
Soee: Hin magpie aliapatea silos ccihcpaltaeabeilichbe onisiiaisinn «nial padia 9, 341 
Vermont sid ahindicidiletiatbiialandiils Mitdicsticintionithaaiiaiasiepliaiideie ia ataes , 56 
MOIS. 1. ns Sieisaei elma AeN hl iad asia ciectes iG eeasiialineneeaiaha eiatbaamaibalatid 33, 040 
Nerwe Ym sicker aaah acon Anan andesite teas th cab ln pidinin diniousincai beats 49, 204 
Aneg: Stt: I: TRIN cette cunenirn eerdecmicn mn 114. 380 


Business transacted in the United Statee courte for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1920. 


{From annual report of the Attorney General, 1920.] 
ARIZONA. 
‘ases pending at close of June 30, 1919 


( 

Cases commenced during fiscal year___---.--.-~---... 
Cases terminated during same period 

Cases pendin 

Realized on 


at close. of June 30, 1920_.._-__-------. 2 
nes, forfeitures, etc $51, 615. 12 


Mr. President, in obedience to. statute Federal court is held 
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and Globe. The distance by rail from Prescott to Globe is 497 


miles. It will thus be observed that the distance between Pres- 
cott and Globe is about the same distance as from Washington 
to Cincinnati or from Washington to Portland, Me. Litigants 
and witmesses are frequently required to traverse the entire 
distance—497 miles—to reach the place where court is held. and 
court is held as directed by statute. In some instances a term 
is. suspended at ene place while the judge travels to another 
place upon its business, after dispatching which he returns to 
the former place, completes the business there, and then re 
turns to the latter place and dispatches the business there. In 
this connection it should be remembered that a grand jury must 
be assembled in each place twice a year. Thus it will be ob- 
served that the present judge convenes eight grand juries each 
year. 

One-third of the copper produced in the United States. is 
mined and smelted in the State ef Arizona, its Indian popula- 
tion is greater than that of any other State excepting Okla- 
homa, and the area which is included within forest, Indian, and 
other reservations under the jurisdiction of the United States 
courts is larger than that of any other State. 

Mr. President, much has been said about the political effect of 
this proposed legislation. I hope I have not reached, and I trust 
I may never reach, the peint where I would vote either for or 
against am additional judgeship fer political effect. 

If the necessity for an additional district judge fer Arizona 
existed when Woodrew Wilson was President, and it did exist, 
that necessity has not diminished, but rather has increased, 
When Mr. Wilson was. President the distance from Globe to 
Prescott by rail was 497 miles, and the distance has not been 
shortened by the election. of Mr. Harding. 

Simply because the gentleman te be appointed will be a 
Republican, as I assume he will be, does not afford me any 
justification for opposing a bill which I urged under a previous 
administration. 

Whilst on this subject I sound note ef warning that it will 
become judges in, the future simply to: follow the written law, 
declare what the law is, and net to attempt to make law. We 
have had a surfeit ef judge-made law. I have here a resolution 
adopted by the Arizona corporation commission, pointing out 
that the, Federal judges, both district and circuit, are attempt- 
ing to assume jurisdiction to fix the rates ef public-utility cor- 
porations doing intrastate business. only. Mr. President, I ask 
leave at this point in my remarks to include in the Recorp a 
copy of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
granted, 

The resolution referred to is as fellows: 

STATE OF ARIZONA, 
OPFICR OF THD ARIZONA CORPORATION COMMISSION. 
UNivTeD STATSS OF AMBRICA, 
State of Arizona, ss: 

The Arizona Corporation Commission does hereby certify that in 
regular executive session held in the offices at the capitol on Tuesday, 
March 14, 1922, the following resolution was adopted by the com- 
mission : 

Whereas Federal, district, and circuit courts have assumed jurisdic- 
tion to fix rates for public utility corporations doing only an intra- 
state business in cases where utility corporations have not followed the 
procedure established for a review of their rates by the State of their 
domicile ; and 

Whereas the regulation of rates of public utility corporations has 
always been a purely State function pertaining to the legislative branch 
of the State government or to a public utility commission created by 
virtue of the constitution or laws ef a State; and 

Whereas utility corporations not only have the right to have their 
rates passed upon by a public utility commission or a State legislature, 
but possess the right of appeal from such body to State courts and 
thence, if desired, to the United States Supreme Court, in any one 
of which courts every right that the utility corporation has would be 
earefully safeguarded ; and 

Whereas such an assumption of power on part of a Federal court or 
of the Federal district and circuit courts is a repudiation of the estab- 
lished procedure and is a revolutionary attack upon a State’s unques- 
tioned sovereignty : Therefore be it 

Reselwed by the Arizona Corporation Comméssion, That the Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Arizona in Congress be requested to lend 
their aid and support to the adoption of House bill No. 10212, which 
has been introduced in the Federal House of Representatives by the 
Hon. Isaac BACHARACH upon the request of the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners of the State of New Jersey, the object of the bill being 
to take from Federal district and circuit courts their assumed juris- 
diction to fix rates for utility corporations doing only an intrastate 
business. 

In testimony whereof the Arizona Corporation Commission, by its 
chairman, has hereunto set its hand and affixed its official seal. Dene 
at the city of Phoenix, the capital, this 14th day of March, A. D. 1922, 

{swau,] ARIZONA CORPORATION COMMISSON. 

D. F. JOHNSON, Chairman. 

Attess : 


. J. K. McBrips, Secretary. 


Mr. ASHURST. I also ask leave to have read at the desk by 
the Secretary a letter from the Governor of Arizona directing 


Witheut objeetion, permission is 


twice a year in four places, namely, Prescott, Phoenix, Tucson, | attention to. this subject. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read as requested, 
The reading clerk read the letter, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICB, STATE HOUSB, 
Phoenia, Ariz., March 20, 1922, 


Without objection, the Secretary 


Hon. Henry F, ASHURST, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. OC. 


My Dear SENATOR ASHURST: There has recently been called to my 
attention by Governor Edwards, of New Jersey, House Resolution No. 
10212, relative to the assumption by Federal courts of jurisdiction in 
the fixing of rates of public-utility corporations doing only an intra- 
state business. 


Upon receipt of Governor Edwards's letter, copy 
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of which I am. 


inclosing herewith, I referred same to the Arizona Corporation Commis- | 
sion and am to-day in receipt of copies of a formal resolution adopted | 


by the commission, which I am transmitting herewith. 
I feel sure that you will agree with me that this is a matter of the 


greatest importance to the States, and I sincerely hope that you will, | 
after you have had opportunity to familiarize yourself with this pro- | 


posed legislation, see fit to give it your earnest support. I can not but 
feel that the assumption by the Federal courts of jurisdiction in the 
fixing of rates to be charged by utility corporations doing only an in- 
trastate business would, if it became generally effective, constitute a 
very serious violation of the sovereignty of the States. 
Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS BE, CAMPBELL, 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
for a moment? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Arizona understands that 
an additional judge is provided for Arizona in the pending bill, 
and I have not heard of anyone who has any notion or desire to 
strike it out. There are contested items upon which I think 
some of the Senators desire to be heard. I do not wish to at- 
tempt to abbreviate the remarks of the Senator from Arizona, 


but we shall begin to vote without further debate at 4 o’clock. | 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa is 
one of the few Senators whom I would permit to tell me to 
quit talking. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not intend to be impertinent at all, 
but there is a real necessity. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will yield the floor, but before doing so I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the Recorp a letter from 
yovernor Edwards, of New Jersey, to Governor Campbell, of 
Arizona, upon this same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 20, 1922. 
Hon. THOMAS E. CAMPBELL, 
Governor of Arizona, Phoeniz, Ariz. 


My Dear Governor: A bill, known as H. R. 10212, has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, Washington, by Hon. Isaac 
Ractenarts upon the request of the Board of Utility Commissioners of 
this State. 

The object of the bill is to take from Federal, district, and circuit 
judges the jurisdiction to fix rates for utility cerporations doing only 
an intrastate business. 

In New Jersey, until recently, we had supposed, as doubtless the 
people of your State suppose, that the regulation of the rates of the 
utility corporations of the State was a purely State function and be- 
longed to the legislative branch of the Government. That there could 
be such an assumption of power by a Federal judge as to a rate for an 
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for which I ask your support, in the name of the people of my State 
was drawn by the utility commission, a majority of which oi . 


cratic, it has been introduced by a Republican, Congressman BAcna- 
RACH. 


Respectfully, E. I. Epwarps, Governor, 
Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the Senate will begin to vote in about 30 minutes. 
Therefore, I will not be able to discuss the conditions in any 


_ particular district at length and shall not attempt to do so. 


There are several other Senators who desire to be heard in 
respect to various items in the bill, and, on that account, I am 
going to be as brief as possible in my remarks. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], evidently seeing 
the weakness of his case, has supported it by an argument be- 
fore it was attacked, and I presume he has invited attack. A 
motion can yet be made to strike the Arizona item from the 
bill, as the case has been fully stated. All I have to say in that 
regard is that in this general omnibus bill the case of Arizona 
is the weakest one presented. 

I believe that the statistics set forth in the Attorney General's 


| report show that the judge of the district court in Arizona only 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me | 


tried 160 cases last year. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I know the Senator does not 
desire to create a misapprehension. I read from the Attorney 
General’s report, which shows that 714 cases were disposed 
of in 1920. 

Mr. SHIELDS. But, Mr. President, those figures represent 
cases where pleas of guilty were filed, cases in which the entry 
nolle prosequi was entered, and so forth. 

Mr. ASHURST. They were cases prosecuted in which final 
judgments were entered. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The judge in Arizona does not try any such 
number of cases, and does not have that many to decide, as the 
record here shows. The Senator from Arizona has merely over- 
looked the facts. The number he has stated represents the num- 
ber of cases terminated; but in all of the Federal courts about 
three-fourths of the criminal cases are nolle prossed or pleas 


| of guilty are entered, and that is the case in the court in 
| Arizona. 


intrastate utility was considered impossible, but the impossible has | 


happened in New Jersey. A Federal court has authorized the utility 
corporation supplying two-thirds of our population to increase its rates. 
This was done, notwithstanding the fact that our public utility commis- 
sion had already granted an increase in rates to the utility; that the 
utility in question had the right of appeal to our State courts and 
thence, if desired, to the United States Supreme Court, in any one of 
which courts every right that it had would have been safeguarded. 
It saw fit to repudiate the established procedure for review of the 
commission’s decision through the State courts 
Federal judge with the result above stated. The evidence before the 
commission, consisting of some 14,000 pages, was not admitted and the 
court decided that the utility was entitled to increased rates after a 
hearing of a summary character. 

What has happened in New Jersey will doubtless happen in your 
State and every other State. I am informed that the utilities through- 
out the country are watching this case in New Jersey with the inten- 


| cases tried was 
, ing there? 


Mr. President, I wish to refer briefly to the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Washington [Mr. PorNnpexter] 
providing an additional district judge for the western district 
of Washington. That district presents as good a case as sey- 
eral already in the bill, but it is utterly without merit. The 
Senator from Washington dwelt very much upon the splendid 
resources of his State. While I never was in that State, ac- 
cording to my information he is correct in every statement, but 
the people there do not litigate concerning everything they 
have. 

The Senator referred to the number of admiralty cases. ‘The 
fact is that there were only 55 admiralty cases brought in that 
district, and 43 of them were compromised or dismissed, leaving 
only 12 to be tried. The Senator also referred to the great 
amount of prohibition business arising because of the proximity 
of British Columbia. It is shown by the statistics, however, 
that there were only 75 prohibition cases pending on the docket 
in the western district of Washington. 

What was the total number of cases tried by the two judges 
in that district? During the last fiscal year the number of 

272, or 136 apiece. How many cases are pend- 
According to the report of the Attorney General, 607 


| are pending, to be disposed of by two judges, or 300 apiece; and, 


and resorted to a 


according to all of the statistics, at least two-thirds of them 
will go off on pleas of guilty or will be dismissed. I shall not 
dwell further upon the situation in the western district of 


| Washington. 


tion of following the example of the utility corporation here in the | 


endeavor to transfer from the State boards and State courts to the 
Federal judges the jurisdiction over rates for State utilities. If that 


effort succeeds, in my judgment, State sovereignty will have been dealt | > 
1 . | Washington [Mr. PotNpexTER}. 


the most serious blow it has ever received. 


May I not ask you to lend all the help you can to secure the passage | 


of this bill. Already your public service commission has been com- 
municated with regarding the matter by our commission. 
respectfully ask that you take it up with your Representatives in 
Congress. The matter is of such great importance, to my mind, that 
there should be a concentrated effort by all the States to secure this 
legislation. 

No partisan political considerations influence this appeal to you. 
The utility commission, whose matured decision was overridden by the 
Federal court, was universally proclaimed to be of the highest char- 
acter, both as to ability and fairness. The State pays the judges of 
our supreme court, which has the power of review of the commission’s 
decisions, salaries which attract to that bench the ablest lawyers in the 
State, and the learning of that court is exceeded only by its sense of 
justice. The people of our State, without regard to party, do not want 
yur legislature and our courts deprived of their functions in utility rate 
eases. As an indication of this, I may point out that while the bill 


| 
| 


Mr. President, I do not care to discuss further the propriety 
of striking out section 2 of the bill. I shall modify my motion to 
strike out the entire section, and will move now—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fernatp in the chair). 
The Chair will inform the Senator that there is already «n 
amendment pending, being that offered by the Senator from 


Mr. SHIELDS. I shall not ask to have my motion disposed of 


. re is ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ing lify it 
I would | 2OW, as there is a pending motion; but I am going to modil) 


so as to exclude from the section lines 22, 23, 24, and 24, on page 
11, and lines 1 to 8, inclusive, or part of line 8, on page 12, 
being the provision for the district judges to make reports [0 
the senior judges of their circuits, which is entirely in line with 
the argument I now propose to make in regard to striking out 
section 3. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I suggest to the 
Senator that the word “ year,” in line 8, is the only one in that 
line that he ought to take out. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; I said “ part of that line.” 
that sentence. 


It ends with 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Lines 1 to 7, inclusive, and the 
first word im line 8. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes. 

section 3 of this bill provides for the designation of judges 
from one cireuit to another circuit, or, in other words, without 
the circuit. We have already upon the statute books provisions 
for the designation of judges in cases of emergency and dis- 
ability of judges, which, I think, are ample to meet all the neces- 
sities of the case. This bill only connects up the Chief Justice 
with this designation, and is wholly superfluous, unnecessary, 
and confusing, and connects the court of last resort with the 
trial courts in the administration and trial of their cases or in 
providing judges for the districts—a thing that is bad policy 
in any case. It ought to be limited as much as possible, and I 
am opposing its extension by the present law. 

Before I read the present law, as I am going to do, I wish 
to call attention to one very material difference between the 
present law and the proposed statute in lieu of the present law, 
and that is that these district judges, without their consent, are 
sent from circuit to circuit far from their homes. I think that 
is 2 very unjust modification of the present law. There is no 
limit to the time when these judges may be designated to an- 
other State, another circuit, from coast to coast, and from the 
Gulf to the Lakes. They may be sent away from their homes 
and their famities without their consent at any time under the 
provisions of this bill. They do not know when they are,to go 
to this distant place or how long they are to stay there. The 
whole effect and tendency of it is In the nature of a degradation 
and a humiliation of the district judges of the United States—a 
thing that eught not to be done. The confidence of the people in 
their independence and integrity ought not in any way to be 
lessened. 

Another objection to this increase in the power of designation 
is that it is whotky unnecessary. This provision comes from 
what is called the “ flying squadron ” bill that provided for 18 
judges from the Nation at large, 2 from each circuit, to be 
called judges at large. They were not to be designated to any 
court. They were not to be commissioned to hold a court any- 
where. They were not to have jurisdiction anywhere, except 
when the Chief Justice assigned them to hold a court. Without 
an assignment they were supernumeraries, loafers, and power- 
less to do anything. Therefore this provision empowering him 
to assign judges was put in. 

There was nothing in that bill providing for judges for the 
congested districts. This bill already adds, by the amendment, 
20 new judges, relieving this congestion in every State where it 
exists and in cases where it does not exist. Therefore there is 
no necessity for the extension of that rule. There is no neces- 
sity of giving the Chief Justice command or power over these 
district judges. It is absolutely without excuse, unless it is 
thought it would be ornamental to have the Chief Justice order 
these district Judges around; but I do not think it is an orna- 
ment these judges will appreciate. I think they will feel 
humiliated and degraded, and they will think their Senators 
have not treated them right in allowing it to be done. 

Here is the present law, and it is ample to cover all the cases 
required and all the necessities of the conditions of every 
docket : 

When any district judge is prevented, by any disability, from helding 
any stated or appointed term of his district court, and that fact is 
made to appear by the certificate of the clerk, under the seal of the 
court, to any eireuit judge of the circuit in which the district lies, or, 
in the absence of all the cireuit judges, to the circuit justice of the 
circuit. in which the district lies, any sueh cireuit judge or justice 
may, if in his Judgment the public interests so require, designate and 
appoint the judge of any other district in the same circuit to hold said 
court, and te discharge all the judicial duties of the judge so disabled 
during such disability. Whenever it shall be certified by any such 
circuit judge or, in his absence, by the circuit justice of the circuit in 
which the district lies, that for any sufficient reason it is impracticable 
to designate and appoint a judge of another district within the circuit 
to perform the duties of such disabled judge, the Chief Justice may, if 
in his judgment the public interests so require, designate and appoint 
the judge of any district in another circuit to hold said court and to 


discharge all the judicial duties of the Judge so disabled during such 
disability. Such appointment shall be filed in the clerk’s office and en- 


tered on the minutes of the said district court, and a certified cop 
thereof, under the seal of the court, shall be transmitted by the cler 
to the judge so designated and appointed. 


Mr. President, I do not want to consume all the time that is 
left, but I want these statutes to appear in this connection in 
lly remarks. I have just read section 13 of the Judicial Code. 
Task that sections 14, 15, 16, and 17 be printed without my read- 
ng them, so as to save time. 

a ne _ ee OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
rdered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


aart: 14. When from the accumulation or urgency of business in any 
Mont recourt the public interests require the designation and appoint- 
ent hereinafter provided, and the fact is made to appear, by the cer- 


tificate of the clerk, under the seal of the court, to any circuit judge of 
the circuit in which the district lies, or in the absence of all the circuit 
judges to the circuit justice ef the circuit in which the district lies. 
such circuit judge or justice may designate and appoint the judge of 
any other district in the same cireuit to have and exercise within the 
district first named the same pewers that are vested in the judge 
thereof. Each of the said district judges may, in case of such appoint- 
ment, hold separately at the same time a district court im such district 
and discharge all the judicial duties of the district judge therein. 

Sec, 15. If all the circuit judges and the circuit justice are absent 
from the circuit, or ere unable to execute the provisions of either of the 
two preceding sectious, or if the district judge so designated is disabled 
or neglects te hold the court and transact the business for which he is 
designated, the clerk of the district court shall certify the fact to the 
Chief Justice of the United States, who may thereupon designate and 
appoint in the manner aforesaid the judge of any district within such 
circuit or within any other circuit; and said appointment shall be 
transmitted te the clerk amd be acted upon by him as directed in the 
preceding section. 

Sec. 16. Any such cirevit judge, or circuit justice, or the Chief Jus- 
tice, as the case may be, may from time to time, if in his judgment the 
public interests se compere make a new designation and appointment of 
any other district judge in the manner, for the duties, and with the 
powers mentioned in the three preceding sections, and revoke any previ- 
ous designation and ed 

Sec. 17. It shall be the duty of the senior circuit judge then present 
in the circuit, whenever in his judgment the public interest so requires, 
to designate and appoint, in the manner and with the powers provided 
in section 14, the rict judge of any judicial district within his cir- 
cuit to held a district court in the place or in aid of any other district 
judge within the same circuit. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I will state briefly the effect 
of these statutes. I am sorry I can not read them, because they 
are so clear and conclusive in the remedy provided. They show 
that the present modification of them is utterly without merit, 
and that there is no necessity of it. It is simply connecting up 
the Chief Justice with the trial courts—not only the trial courts, 
but the intermediate appellate courts, the circuit courts of 
appeal. There ought to be no such connection between the high- 
est court in the land and the ceurt of last resort, and it ought 
not to be required to interfere in such matters; and this is 
especially important in view of certain legislation that the 
Chief Justice is now pressing upon the Congress. I understand 
that he has had prepared a bill, revolutionary in its character, 
absolutely changing the appellate jurisdiction—I might say the 
revisory jurisdiction—of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It has been introduced in both Houses, and I saw from 
the newspapers that the Chief Justice had appeared before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary advocating its passage. That 
bill is too long for me to state its terms, but in effect it takes 
away from litigants the right to prosecute appeals or writs of 
error from the Circuit Court of Appeals, and makes that court 
a court of final jurisdiction. The only possible way to review 
its proceedings is by a petition for certiorari, to be decided by 
the Supreme Court without oral argument—a very poor way to 
try lawsuits. 

In effect, I say, the Circuit Court of Appeals is being made a 
court of final jurisdiction; yet in this bill we are connecting 
the chief officer of the Supreme Court with this intermediate 
appellate court, and thus exercising more or less influence over 
a court where litigamts have no really available remedy in re- 
view. It is in a sense a denial of a final review of their cases 
in the court of last resort. No lawyer will assert that he can 
get his case before a court upon a printed brief as well as he 
ean by looking the judges of that court in the eye and talking 
to them, and no judge will agree that he can get as intelligent 
and clear a view of a lawsuit as when he is looking the lawyer 
in the face and having him tell the merits of it. 

This bill provides first in this section, simply for cases within 
the circuit, that the senior circuit judge may designate judges 
from one district to another. 

That is the law now. Secondly, it provides that where there 
is a congestion or other emergency in a circuit the senior fudge 
of that circuit may make a request for aid of the senior judge of 
another circuit—that is the effect of it—or, if he makes it to 
the Chief Justice—the bill is a little ambiguous—of course, the 
judge of the circuit from which the district judge is to go must 
certify that he can spare him, and thereupon the Chief Justice 
designates a judge to go. 

What is the use of connecting the Chief Justice with that 
transaction? All there is in it is, let it be dene as it now is, 
as it now can be done under the statute. First, let the judge 
of the first circuit certify that he needs help in one of the dis- 
| tricts of his circuit. Then let the judge of the fifth circuit to 
whom he applies say, “ There is a district judge in my circuit 
who can be spared, and I designate him,” and it is all done; 
and that is more or less local self-government. That is all that 
| ig required. There is no use of this indirect thing of passing 
it through the Chief Justice. 

That is the law now, but in the event these senior judges are 
disabled or absent from their circuits, or can not act, then the 
| Chief Justice can make the designation under the present law, 
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but the value of the present law over the other is that it is more 
or less local self-government. It is the work of the inferior 
courts, unconnected with the Supreme Court, and they do not 
have to work through a third party. This is simply more cum- 
bersome machinery and puts a burden upon the Chief Justice. 
Why he wants it I do not know, but it should be passed, because, 
as I have said, he is now complaining that he has too much 
jurisdiction and that there are more cases in his court than the 
court can take care of. I will not consume any more time on 
this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, just a few words with regard 
to the matter, for our time is very limited now. 

I hope the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. PotnpeExTeR] will not prevail. I can well under- 
stand that the judges in Washington are under some pressure, 
but the committee distributed this judicial force as best it could, 
and to the districts in which the committee believed the addi- 
tional judges were most needed. I have not the time to go over 
the statistics in regard to the State of Washington, but I only 
want it to be remembered that that State has a population of 
about one million three or four hundred thousand, as I recol- 
lect it. There are already three judges for that population, 
and I am sure that until we have an opportunity in the future 
to review that situation, there should not be added at this time 
an additional judge. 

I must say a word with regard to the motion which I under- 
stand is to be made to strike out section 2, and first with regard 
to the assertions made by my friend, the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Suietps]. He is all wrong with regard to what the 
law is now. There is no authority in the law for a senior cir- 
cuit judge or any circuit judge to assign a district judge to 
another circuit. There is the right on the part of the Chief 
Justice under some circumstances to assign a district judge to 
another circuit, and an almost unqualified right to assign a 
district judge to the second circuit, but beyond that his au- 
thority does not go. Section 3 does enlarge materially the 
authority for designation, as was so carefully pointed out by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. 

I think it is absolutely necessary that some one shall have 
this authority if we are to utilize our judicial force so that it 
will be entirely efficient, and the whole purpose of this bill is, 
tirst, to create a judicial force that is sufficient, and then make 
it possible to utilize it by assignment from one district or one 
circuit to another. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I must be permitted to say just a word, for 
I have not spoken very much upon the bill lately. I want to 
say a word with regard to the proposal to strike out section 2. 
I am not alarmed with regard to the influences which will be 
thrown about the Chief Justice and nine circuit judges if they 
happen to come to Washington. To me that is a nightmare that 
is never afflicting. I do not believe there is any such influence. 
I do not believe that the judges would be susceptible to the in- 
fluence if it existed, and therefore I put out of view entirely this 
supposed seductive effect of a dinner here or there which may be 
given to the Chief Justice or to those senior circuit judges if 
they happen to arrive in Washington. I must pass that, how- 
ever. ‘ 

TI am in favor of section 2, because it makes this bill more 
workable and more efficient. I am in favor of section 2, because 
I believe that a conference face to face between the Chief Jus- 
tice and the circuit judges will result in an assignment or desig- 
nation of judges to various parts of the country which will 
result in a more effectual disposition of the arrears of judicial 
business. I think the almost negligible expense attending a 
conference of that kind is vastly overborne by the beneficial 
effects of surveying all the judicial needs of the United States 
at a single time and reaching a conclusion as between the cir- 
cuit judges and the Chief Justice with respect to places to 
which the district judges may be assigned. 

Mr. President, I have said all I care to say about the matter, 
and I close by expressing my very sincere hope that section 2 
of the bill will neither be eliminated nor mutilated. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to call 
the attention of the Senator from Iowa to an amendment which 
I propose to offer, and I believe the Senator from Iowa will be 
willing to accept it. 

There is a peculiar situation in the State of New Mexico. 
There has been no modification of the provision as to the place 
of holding courts in that State since the enabling act was 
passed. It is a State containing 10,000 more miles than Ari- 
zona, the area being 123,000 square miles. Under the enabling 
act the terms of the district court are to be held at one place 
only, the city of Santa Fe, the capital of the State, and I sub- 
mit that in a State 350 miles wide and 400 miles long the courts 
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should be held at more than one place. I offer this amenq. 
ment, which I desire to read, and I hope the Senator from Iowa 
will accept it. The amendment is as follows: 

Regular or special terms of the district courts of the district of New 
Mexico may be held in any incorporated municipality in the State of 
New Mexico. 

The enabling act provides that they must be held in one place 
only. The amendment continues: 


Regular or outset terms of: said court other than at the capital of 
said State shall be held at such time or times and at such 


places as the judge of said district court shall by order preser - a 
such order — be changed from time to time as may be deemed neces. 
sary in the public interest : Provided, however, That at any place where 
such regular or special terms of court may be so ordered to be held a 
suitable building in which to hold such term or terms of court shall be 
available without expense to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What does the Senator mean by “ the senior 
judge” ? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My colleague proposes to offer 
an amendment to the bill providing another judge for the 
State of New Mexico, and I assumed that that amendment 
would carry, and this is to be offered as an additional section 
at the end of the bill. I may say, however, that if the addi- 
tional judge should not be awarded, then the language would 
still be applicable to the situation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have no authority, of 
course, to accept an amendment on behalf of the Judiciary 
Committee ; but, in so far as I am concerned, I see no objection 
whatever to the amendment suggested by the Senator from New 
Mexico, if he will strike out the word “ senior.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will strike that out and insert 
it only in the event we get another judge. I thank the Senator, 
and hope the other Senators will bear this in mind. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I make a point of order against the 
amendment, on the ground that there is an amendment pending. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will ask the Senator from Washington to 
withhold his point of order for a moment, because after 4 o'clock 
there can not be any debate. I think the amendment presented 
by the Senator from New Mexico ought to prevail. In Arizona 
they hold court in four places each year, in Montana in five 
places, and in a State which, as the Senator has said, is larger 
than Arizona, it seems to me an injustice to require that the 
court shall sit in one place only. The amendment offered by 
the Senator ought to prevail at the appropriate time. I hope it 
will be accepted. 

Mr. NELSON, 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SPENcER in the chair). 
The absence of a quorum is suggested. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst France McNary Shields 
Ball Gooding Moses Shortridge 
Borah Harris Nelson Smoot 
Broussard Harrison New Spencer 
Bursum Hitchcock Nicholson Stanley 
Calder Johnson Norbeck Sterling 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sutherland 
Capper Jones, Wash. Oddie Townsend 
Caraway Kellogg Overman Trammell 
Cummins Kendrick Owen Underwood 
Curtis King Page Wadsworth 
Dial Ladd Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham La Follette Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins Lenroot Poindexter Warren 
Ernst McCumber Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
Fernald McKinley Rawson Weller 
Fletcher McLean Sheppard Williams 
Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague | Mr. 


SmITH] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on tlie 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington | Mr. 
PoINDEXTER] to the amendment of the committee. The amend 
ment to the amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 10, at the end of line 22, 
add “and for the western district of Washington, one.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk p'o- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have 4 
pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], who is Un- 
avoidably detained from the Senate to-day. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BranprGer} and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is neces 


sarily absent, and I agreed to take care of him for the day with 
I find, however, that I can transfer that pair to the 


a pair. 











senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow]. I make that 
transfer and vote “yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
era! pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
<i:mons]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
\inine (Mr. Hate] and vote “ nay.” 
\fy KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a 

ral pair with the Senator from:Illinois [Mr. McCormick}. 
| transfer that pair to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hprtin] and vote “ nay.” 

‘ir. OVERMAN (when Mr. StmMons’s name was called). I 

to announce that my colleague is detained on important 
He has a general pair with the junior Senator from 
\iinnesota [Mr. KeLxLoce]. 

ir. MCNARY (when Mr. STANFIELD’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. STanFietp] is de- 
tained on public business, 

‘ir. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer 

pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smita] 
+ the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wirxts] and vote “ nay.” 
r. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I havea 
val pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
vson]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Gregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and vote ‘ yea.” 

\lr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
hive a general pair with the Senator from New Jersey [| Mr. 
[RELINGHUYSEN], Who is absent. I am unable to obtain a 
teuusfer and therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote 
I would vote “ nay.” 

WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
roppeR|. On this question he would vote as I shall vote, and I 
therefore am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Vr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I 
general pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], 

ho is unavoidably absent from the Chamber. I do not know 
low that Senator would vote if he were present. and therefore 
iy not feel at liberty to vote myself. If I could vote I would 

te “nay.” 

rhe roll call was concluded. 

\ir. NEW. I have a pair with the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKgriar]. Not knowing how he would vote on 
this question I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote I would 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the negative). I 
ave a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 

ir. Lovee]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and let my vote stand. 

Mir. TRAMMELL (after having voted in the negative). My 
ittention has been called to the fact that my pair, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] is absent. Under those cireum- 
stances I withdraw my vote. If permitted to vote I should 
vote “ nay.” 

\ir. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] is paired with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep], and that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
lock] is paired with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 


The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 35, as follows: 


mth 


SINeSS, 


have a 


YEAS—24. . 

\shurst Fernald Myers Sheppard 
ussard France Nicholson Shortridge 
um Harris Oddie Spencer 
neron Johnson Page Sutherland 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Poindexter Watson, Ga. 

ins McLean Pomerene Weller 
NAYS—35. 
Ball Hitchcock McNary Shields 
per Kellogg Moses Smoot 
ummins Kendrick Nelson Stanley 
urtis King Norris Sterling 
ial Ladd Overman Underwood 
Dillingham La Follette Phipps Wadsworth 
‘tcher Lenroot Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
oding McCumber Ransdell Warren 
itrison McKinley Rawson 
NOT VOTING—37. 
rah Gerry New Swanson 
indegee Glass Newberry Townsend 
‘alder Hale Norbeck Trammell 
it Harreld Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Crow Heflin Pepper Watson, Ind. 
berson Jones, N. Mex, teed Williams 
| Pout Keyes Robinson Willis 
ige Lodge Simmons 
ist McCormick Smith 
elinghuysen McKellar Stanfield 


No Mr, PotNpEXTerR’s amendment to the committee amendment 
is rejected, 
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Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary 
amendment to the amendent. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 14, line 3, insert: 

_Every judge shall reside in the district or circuit or one of the 
districts or circuits for which he is appointed, and shall devote his 
time to the duties of his office, and shall not engage in any other 
employment for which he receives compensation; and for offending 


against the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a high 
misdemeancr. 


will report the 


On a division the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment. 
On page 18, after line 5, I move to insert the following new 
section: 

Sec. 5. Add to section 101 of the Judicial Code the following: 

“ Terms of the district court for the western district shall be held at 
Pawhuska on the first Monday in October: Provided, That suitable 
rooms and accommodations for holding court at Pawhuska are furnished 
free of expense to the United States.” 

There are a very large number of cases which arise in this 
particular section of the State— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I demand the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURSUM. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 10, line 19, after the 
words “* Oklahoma, one,” insert the following words: “ and 
for the district of New Mexico, one.” 

Mr. BURSUM. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
am paired for the day with the senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. SWANSON] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making -the 
same announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). 
nouncement made on the previous vote, I 
because of my pair. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair as on the 
former vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
make the same announcement as on the preceding vote as to my 
pair. Not being able to secure a transfer, I refrain from 
voting. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PEPPER]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question if 
present, I withhoid my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson}, 
who is unavoidably absent. I do not know how he would vote 
if present and therefore have no right to vote. If 1 were at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce], who is absent. I understand he will be ab- 
sent for the day. I transfer my pair with him to the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day, in order that I may vote on other roll 
calls without again making the announcement of my pair. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott]. Being unable to obtain a trans- 
fer upon this question, I must withhold my vote. 

The reading clerk having recapitulated the vote, the result 
Was announced—yeas 32, nays 32, as follows: 


The amendment to the amendment 


Repeating the an 
withhold my vote 


_ 


A See eg 
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YEAS—82. 


Ashurst France McKinley Poindexter 
ISroussard Gooding McLean Pomerene 
Bursum Harris McNary Rawson 
Cameron Harrison Myers Sheppard 
Caraway Tohnson Nicholson Shortridge 
Wikins Jones, N. Mex, Norbeck Spencer 
Fernald Keyes Oddie Underwood 
Fletcher Ladd Pittman Weller 
NAYS—382. 
tall Ifarreld Moses Smoot 
Borah Hitcheock Nelson Stanley 
Calder Kellogg Norris Sterling 
Capper Kendrick Overman Sutherland 
Cummins King Page Townsend 
Curtis Ia Follette Phipps Wadsworth 
Dial Lenroot Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 


Dillingham McCumber Shields Warren 


NOT VOTING—82. 
Irandegee Gerry New Stanfield 
Colt Glass Newberry Swanson 
Crow Hale Owen Trammell 
Culberson Heflin Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Jones, Wash. Reed Watson, Ga. 
Edge Lodge Robinsen Watson, Ind. 
Iirnst McCormick Simmons Williams 
Frelinghu McKellar Smith Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Sew 


The amendment of the Senator from 
Mexico {|Mr. BursumM] to the amendment of the committee 
is rejected. 


Mr. BURSUM. TI ask for a recapitulation of the vote just 
taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will recapitulate the 
vote. 


The reading clerk recapitulated the vote. 


Mr. DIAL. IT ask how I am recorded as voting? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
is recorded as voting in the negative. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to record my vote in the affirmative. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I rise to a point of order. The result of 
the vote having been announced, the Senator from South Caro- 
linn | Mr. Dra] can not change his vote. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has so ruled. 
Mr. HARRISON. The object of the recapitulation of the 
vote was to uscertain how the Senator from South Carolina was 


rec orded. 


Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from South Carolina did 
not claim that he was wrongly recorded. 

The VICK PRESIDENT, The Senator did not claim that he 
was incorrectly recorded. 

Mr. BURSUM. I reserve a vote in the Senate on the amend- 
nent. 

Mr. DIAL. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] to the amendment 
of the committee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 10, at the end of line 
2” it is proposed to strike out the period, to insert a comma, | 
und to insert the following: 

For the western district of South Carolina, one, 

Mr. DIAL. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment, 


Mr. President. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 
Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was ¢alled). 


Making the same announcement the last 
hold my vote, 
Mr. KELLOGG 


eral pair with 


as on roll call, I with- 
(when his name was called). T have a gen- 
the senior Senator from North Carolina | Mr. 
Stumons]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Maine | Mr. 
Hate] and vote “nay.” I ask that the announcement of the 
transfer of my pair may stand for the day. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as previously in reference to the transfer 
of my pair with the Senator from Tlinois [Mr. McCormick] to 
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Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement with regard to my pair as on the last vote 
I withhold my vote. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I am 
advised that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrELINGHry- 
SEN], with whom I have a general pair, if present would vote 
as I am about to vote. I accordingly vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called), [| 
have a general pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
PEPPER]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question if 
present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
Statement about my pair made on the last roll call, I announce 
that if I were at liberty to vote I should vote ‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I again announce that my colleague [Mr, 
SIMMONS] is paired with the junior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Kenioca]. My colleague is unavoidably absent from the 
city. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day, 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 52, as follows: 
YHAS—14, 

Harris 
Harrison 
Jones, N, Mex, 


Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 


Dial 
Iclkins 
Fernald 


Sheppard 
Underwood 


Caraway Irance e Myers 

NAYS—52. 
Ashurst Johnson Nelson Shields 
Ball Kellogg New Shortridge 
Borah Kendrick Nicholson Smoot 
Calder , Keyes Norris Spencer 
Capper King Oddie Stanley 
Cummins Ladd Overman Sterling 
Curtis La Follette Page Sutherland 
Dillingham Lenroot *hipps Townsend 
ernst McCumber Pittman Wadsworth 
Fletcher McKinley Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 


Gooding McLean Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Harreld McNary Ransdell Warren 
daitchcock Moses Rawson Weller 

NOT VOTING—30. 
Brandegee Glass Norbeck Swanson 
Colt Hale Owen Trammell 
Crow Heflin Pepper Watson, Ga. 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Reed Watson, Ind, 
du Pont Lodge Robinson Williams 


Edge 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 


Simmons 
Smith 
Stanfield 


McCormick 
McKellar 
Newberry 


Willis 


So Mr. DrAu’s amendment to the amendment of the committee 
vas rejected. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 18, at the end of line 25, 
after the word “ require,” it is proposed to insert a comma und 
the following: 
the necessity for said aid to the district judge having been made mani- 
fest by the certificate of the clerk under the seal of the court, as is } 
vided by existing law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia to the amend 


President, I offer the amend- 


,; ment of the committee. 


On a division, the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


| amendments to the amendment tendered by the committee 


ihe Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], and asking that this | 


announcement stand for the day, on this question I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Tennessee |[Mr. McKeriar}], which I 
tind I am able to transfer to the junior Senator from Michigan 
| Mr. Newserry]. I make that transfer and will vote. I vote 
** nay.” L 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 


| 


-now in order? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask for the regular order, 

Mr. KING. Iam seeking the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They are in order. 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out, in line 11, page 10, after the 
word “ Massachusetts” and before the word “for.” the word 
“two.” and to insert in lieu thereof the word “ one,” so that it 
will read: 

For the district of Massachusetts, one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The .mendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. *On page 10, line 11, it is proposed 
to strike out the word “two” and insert the word “ one,” so 
that. if amended, it will read: 

For the district of Massachusetts, one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
offered. by the Senator 
committee. 

Mr. KING. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on previous votes, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 


is, the substitute 


The question is on the amendnrent 
from Utah to the amendment of the 


Making the same announcement as before, I withheld my vote. 
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I will allow this announcement to stand on all votes for the 
remainder of the day. 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I repeat the an- 
nouncement of the transfer of my pair with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetriar) to the Senator from Michigan 
'Mr. NEWBERRY], and ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
sale announcement as on the former vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair as on the last roll call, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN], Which I transfer to the Senator front Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKeniar] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was ealled). I have a pair, 
as previously stated. 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] is paired with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep]. 

The roll eall having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 16, nays 46, as follows: 

YEAS—16 


If I were at liberty to vote, I should | 


Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Pittman 
Borah Harris Myers Shields 
Caraway Hitchcock Norris Stanley 
Dial King Overman Walsh, Mont, 
NAYS—46. 

Ball Cooding Nelson Smoot 
Bursum Johnson New Spencer 
Calder Kellogg Nich@son Sterling 
Cameron Kendrick Norveck Sutherland 
Capper Keyes Oddie Townsend 
Cummins Ladd Page Underwood 
Curtis Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
Dillingham McCumber Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Eikins McKinley Pomerene Warren 
Ernst McLean Rawson Weller 
Fernald McNary Sheppard 
France Moses Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—34 
Brandegee Glass McKellar Stanfield 
Broussard Hale Newberry Swanson 
Colt Harreld Owen Trammell 
Crow Harrison Pepper Watson, tia 
Culbersen Heflin Ransdell Watson, Ind 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex Reed Williams 
Ldge Jones, Wash. Robinson Willis 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Simmons 
Gerry McCormick Smith 


So Mr. Kine’s amendment to the amendment of the committee 


was rejected. 
Mr. KING, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. President, in line 14, page 10, I move to 
strike out the words “ for the western district of Pennsylvania, 
one,” leaving one for Pennsylvania, 


The question is on the amendment 


offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the 
committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk, to be added as a new section 
to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, at the end 
of the committee amendment, the following: 

Sec. 5. Regular or special terms of the district court of the dis 
trict of New Mexico may be held in any incorporated municipality in 
the State of New Mexico. Regular or special terms of said court other 
than at the capital of said State shall be held at such time or times 
and at such place or places as the judge of said district court shall by 
order prescribe, and such order may be changed from time to time 
is may be deemed necessary in the public interest: Prorided, however, 
That at any place where such regular or special terms of court may be 
so ordered to be held a suitable building in which to hold such term or 
terms of court shall be available without expense to the Government of 
the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, on line 18, page 10, I move to 
strike out the following words: 


For the eastern district of Missouri, one. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the-Senator from Utah to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, on page 14, line 9, 
I move to strike out the brackets and the words “ who may des- 
ignate himself.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Assistant SecrETARY. On page 14, line 9, it is proposed 
to strike out the brackets and the words included therein, 
“who may designate himself,” so that if amended it will read: 

(2) Such designation may be made by the senior circuit judge when- 
ever he is satisfied that the occasion therefor exists and that the public 
interests so require. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to strike out, on page 10, 
lines 20 and 21, the words “for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia, one,” leaving California with one judge under the bill. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHIELDS. On page 10, line 13, after the words “ New 
York,” I move to strike out the word “two” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “one,” so that it will read “ for the southern 
* On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 





district of New York, one. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). 
the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when bis name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement that I made on the previous vote with re- 
gard to my pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). In 
view of the pair I have previously announced, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement with regard to my pair which [I made on the 
previous yote, I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote 
on this amendment, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore, I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 49, as follows: 

YEAS—9. 


Making 


Ashurst King 
Dial La Follette 
Hitchcock 


Overman 
Pittman 


Shields 
Stanley 


NAYS—49. 


Ball Harreld Nelson Smoot 
Borah Harris New Spencer 
Calder Johnson Nicholson Sterling 
Cameron Kellogg Norris Sutherland 
Capper Kendrick Oddie rownsend 
Cummins Keyes Page Underwood 
Dillingham Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
Elkins McCumber Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Ernst McKinley Pomerene Warren 
Fernald McLean Ransdell Weller 
Fletcher McNary Rawson 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 


NOT VOTING—38 


France Moses 
Gooding Myers 


Brandegee Frelinghuysen McCormick Stanfield 


Proussard Gerry McKellar Swanson 

oursum Glass Newberry Trammett 

Caraway Ilale Norbeck Walsh, Mont, 

Colt Harrison Owen Watson. Ga 
Pov Ileflin Pepper Watson, Ind 

Culberson Jones, N. Mex Reed William 

Curtis Jones, Wash, Robinson Willis 

du Pont Ladd Simmons 

Edge Lodge Smith 


So Mr. SHIELDs’s amendment to the amendment was r 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I reserve a separate vote 
Senate on the two amendments which I offered 

Mr. SHIELDS. I move to strike out all of section 2 of the 
bill, found on pages 11 and 12, to line 8, on page 13, except lines 
>) 98 24 and 25, on page 11. and down to the word “ year,” on 
line 8, page 12. I ask that the amendment be reported. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 11, after the words “ Sec 


ject “dd, 
in the 


®” strike out all ef the section down to and including line 21 


on that page, and beginning with the words “ The senior circuit 








judge,” on line 8, page 12, and the remainder of that section 
down to and including line 8, on page 48, as follows: 


Phat it shall be the duty of the Chief Justice of the United States, 
or, in case of his disability, of one of the other justices.of the Suprem« 


Court, in order of their seniority, as soon as may be after the passage 
of this act, and annuaily thereafter, to summon to a conference on the 
last Monday in September at Washington, or at such other time and 
place in the United States as the Chief Justice, or, in case of his dis- 
ability, any of said justices in order of their seniority, may designate, 
ihe senior circuit judge of each cireuit. If any of said senior circuit 
Judges is unable to attend, the Chief Justice, or, in case of his dis- 
ability, any justice of the Supreme Ccurt in the order of seniority, may 
nominate any other circuit or district judge belonging to the cireuit 
whose senior circuit judge is unable to attead, that each cireuit may 
udequately be represented at said conference. 

It shall be the duty of every such senior or other circuit or district 
judge to attend such conference, and to remain throughout its proceed 
ings, and to advise as to the needs of his circuit and as to any matters 
in respect of which the administration of justice in the courts of the 
United States may be improved 
_ The senior circuit judge, or, in his absence, a judge representing the 
circuit at the conference, shall. present such reports to the conference, 
with a summary thereof, and his comments thereon. 

The Attorney General shall, upon request of the Chief Justice, report 
to said conference on matters relating to the business of the several 
courts of the United States, with particular reference to causes or pro- 
ceedings in which the United States may be a party, 

The said conference shall be presided over by the Chief Justice of 
the United States, or, in case of his disability, by any justice of the 
Supreme Court in the order of seniority. 

Said conference shall make a comprehensive survey of the conditions 

of business in the courts of the United States and prepare plans and 
RI hedules for the assignment and transfer of judges to or from circuits 
or districts where the state of the docket or the condition of business 
indicates the 
various courts as May seem in the interest of uniformity and expedition 
of business. 
_ The Chief Justice and each justice or judge summoned to and attend 
ing said conference shall be allowed his actual expenses of travel and 
his necessary expenses for subsistence, not to exceed $10 per day. which 
payments shall be made by the marshal of the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon the written certificate of the Chief Justice. 

So that section 2 would read: 

Sec, 2, It shall be the duty of the senior district judge of each 
district court of the United States to make, on or before the 1st day 
of August of cach year, a report to the senior circuit judge as to the 
condition of the business in his district and a recommendation as to 
what additional judicial force, if any, is needed to dispose of the busi- 
ness of such district with reasonable dispatch. It shall not be suffi 
cient for him merely to state in his report the cases as shown upon 
the docket of the court, but, after investigation, he shall express. his 
best judgment as to the condition of business existing or likely to 
arise in his court during the ensuing year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to eall the roll, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). 
the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was ealled). In 
view of my pair, heretofore announced, I refrain from voting. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
Nave a general pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PrepeerR] on this question. If he were present, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were free to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I 
plained why I am not at liberty to vote, 
vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Making the same announcement as be- 
I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 36, as follows: 
YEAS—29. 


Making 


have ex- 
If I were at liberty to 


fore, 


need therefor, and shall submit such suggestions to the | 


Ashurst 
all 


] 
Pursum 
Caider 
Cameron 
Commins 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
}ilkins 


Lrandegee 
Colt 

(‘row 
Culberson 
du Pont 








Ernst 
Fernald 
Harreld 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Lenroot 
McCumber 
McKinley 


NAYS—36. 


McLean 
Moses 
Mvers 
Nelson 
New 

Page 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 


NOT VOTING—831. 


Ridge 


relinghuysen 


Gerry 
Glass 


Hale 


Heflia 


Jones, Wash, 


Lodge 
McCormick 


McKellar 


Rorah Harris McNary Shields 
Broussard Ilarrison Nicholson Stanley 
Capper Hitchcock Norris Underwood 
Caraway Johnson Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Overman Weller 
Fieteher King Pittman 

France Ladd Ransde}l] 

Gooding La Follette Sheppard 


Rawson 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 


Newberry 
Norbeck 
Owen 
Pepper 
Reed 
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Robinson Stanfield Walsh, Mont, Williams 
Simmons Swanson Watson, Ga. Willis 
Smith Trammell Watson, Ind. 

So Mr. SHre.ips’s amendment to the amendment was re- 


jected. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I desire to give notice that I shall ask for a 
separate vote on this amendment when the bill is in the Senate, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Amendments not agreed to as in 
Committee of the Whole do not have to be reserved for a sepa- 
rate vote in the Senate. They can be reoffered when the bill 
reaches the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendnient, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That in making such appointments, and hereafter, before 
the President shall appoint any district, circuit, or Supreme Court 
judge he shall make public all indorsements made in behalf of any 
applicant, 

Mr. HARRISON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). 
same announcement as on the former vote,,I vote “ nay. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
announcing the absence of my pair, I withhold my vote. 

were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PEPPER]. If he were present and voting he would vote “ nay.” 
If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 
absence, not being at liberty to vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Making the same announcement as 
before with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCuMBER] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. KING. I have a general pair with that Senator. Not 
being able to obtain a transfer, I can not vote. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMBLL. Making the same announcement with re- 
gard to my pair, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 41, as follows: 

YEAS—21, 


The amendment to the amendment 


At the end of line 22, on page 10, 


Making the 
Making the 
” 


Again 
If I 


I have a gen- 
In his 


Ashurst France La Follette Stanley 
sorah Itarris Myers Underwood 
Broussard Harrison Norris Walsh, Mass. 

Caraway Hitcheock Pittman 


Dial Johnson Sheppard 


Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Shields 

NAYS—41. 
Ball Gooding Nelson Smoot 
Bursum Harreld New Spencer 
Calder Kellogg Oddie Sterling 
Cameron Kendrick Overman Sutherland 
Capper Keyes Page Townsend 
Cummins Lade Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Lenroot Poindexter Warren 
Dillingham McKinley Pomerene Weller 
Elkins McLean Ransdell 
Ernst McNary Rawson 
Fernald Moses Shortridge 


NOT VOTING—34. 


Brandegee Hale Nicholson Swanson 
Colt Heflin Norbeck Trammell 
Crow Jones, Wash. Owen Walsh, Mont, 
Culberson King Pepper Watson, Ga. 
du Pont Lodge Reed Watson, Ind, 
Edge McCormick Robinson Williams 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Simmons Willis 


Gerry McKellar Smith 
Glass Newberry Stanfield 

So Mr. HARRISON’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 
ment to the committee amendment. 
insert the following: 

Provided, That no district judge shall be designated or required, 
without his written consent, to hold court in a district outside the 
State in which his district is situated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
On page 17, after line 9, 





1922. 





Mr. SHIELDS. I now offer the following amendment to the 
committee amendment. In line 9, after the words “ associate 
justice,” I move to insert: 

No district judge shall be designated or required, without his con- 
sent, to hold court outside the judicial circuit within which he resides, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. . 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 17, line 9, after the 
words “associate justice,” insert the folowing: 


No district judge shall be designated or required, without his con- 
sent, to hold court outside the judicial circuit in which he resides. 


Mr. SHIELDS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was ealled). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER]. I understand he is absent from the Chamber on 
official business. As I can not obtain a transfer I am compelled 
to withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
sume announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. If at liberty 
to vote I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
again announce my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PEPPER], who is absent. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 
If free to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). If I were at 
liberty to vote upon this proposition, I would vote “ yea.” I am 
paired, however, with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], 
who is absent, and I do not know how he would vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 20, nays 39, as follows: 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Tennessee to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGEAM (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote as to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote in reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as previously with reference to wy 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I am 
advised that my pair, the Senator from: New Jersey [Mr. FRe- 
LINGHUYSEN ], if present, would vote as I shall vote. Accord- 
ingly I will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this question, if presenf, I with- 
hold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 13, nays 48, as follows: 





YEAS—13. 
Broussard France McNary Underwood 
Capper Harrison Norris 
Caraway King Overman 
Dial La Follette Shields 

NAYS—48. 
Ashurst Gooding Moses Rawson 
Bali Harreld Myers Sheppard 
Bursum Harris Nelson Shortridge 
Calder Johnson New Smoot 
Cameron Kellogg Nicholson Spencer 
Cummins Kendrick Norbeck Sterling 
Curtis Keyes Oddie Sutherland 
Dillingham Ladd Page Townsend 
Elkins Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
Ernst McCumber Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Fernald McKinley Pomerene Waish, Mont, 
Fletcher McLean Ransdell Weller 

NOT VOTING—35. 

Borah Glass Newberry Stanley 
Brandegee Hale Owen Swanson 
Colt Heflin Pepper Trammell 
Crow Hitcheock Pittman Warren 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Reed Watson, Ga. 
du Pont Jones, Wash. Robinson Watson, Ind, 
Fdge Lodge Simmons Williams 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Smith Willis. 
Gerry McKellar Stenfield 


So the amendment of Mr. Suretps to the amendment was 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. KING. An amendment was offered, as I understand, on 
vesterday by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Freninenvy- 
SEN]. I inquire whether or not that amendment was accepted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Is it necessary to reserve a separate vote upon 
that amendment in the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. KING. I desire to reserve a separate vote upon that 
amendment in the Senate. 


YEAS—20. 
Broussard France Ladd Shields 
Bursum Harris La Follette Stanley 
Caraway Hitchcock Overman Underwood 
Dial Johnson Ransdell Waish, Mass, 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Weller 

NAYS—39. 
Ashurst Fernald Myers Rawson 
Ball Gooding elson Shortridge 
Borah Kellogg New Smoot 
Calder Kendrick Nicholson Spencer 
Cameron Keyes Norris Sterling 
Capper Lenroot Oddie Sutherland 
Cummins McKinley Page Townsend 
Curtis McLean Phipps Wadsworth 
Dillingham MeNary Poindexter Warren 
Ernst Moses Pomerene 

NOT VOTING—37. 

Brandegee Hale Newberry Swanson 
Colt Harreld Norbeck » Trammell 
Crow Harrison Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Heflin Pepper Watson, Ga. 
du Pont Jones, Wash, Pittman Watson, Ind. 
Fdge King Williams 
Elkins Lodge Robinson Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Simmons 
Gerry McCumber Smith 
Glass McKellar Stanfield 


So Mr. SHIELD’s amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. SHIELDS. After the first five lines of the amendment 
of the committee on page 10, being lines 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
reading as follows: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, the following number 
of district judges for the United States district courts in the districts 
specified in addition to those now authorized by law. 

I move to strike out the remainder of the bill and to insert 
in lieu thereof what I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee to the amendment reported by the 
committee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all of 
the amendment of the committee after line 10, on page 10, and 
to insert: 


For the district of Massachusetts, two; for the southern district of 
New York, two; for the western district of Pennsylvania, one; for the 
eastern district of Michigan, one; for the district of Minnesota, one ; 
for the western district of Missouri, one; and for the northern district 
of California, one. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. 
committee amendment as amended. 


The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. 


Senate? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
question is on concurring in the amendment made as in Com- 


mittee of the Whole. 


Mr. FLETCHER. MI offer the amendment 


the desk. 


Mr. CUMMINS. 


President, is 


The bill is 


A point of order, Mr. President. 
question is on concurring in the amendments which have been 


the bill now in 


the Senate. 


which I send 


agreed to as in Committee of the Whole, is it not? 


Mr, FLETCHER. 


is all one amendment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


I submit that can not be done, because it 


The question is on concurring in 


the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. KING. 


Senator from New Jersey proposing to provide an additional 
judge for New Jersey. 


I ask for a vote upon the amendment of the 


The first 





a: 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey as agreed to in Committee of the Whole will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 10, line 13, an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment was inserted, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, by adding, after the words “ New York, 
two,” and the semicolon, the words “for the district of New 
Jersey, one.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was not concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLEercHer], 
which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
proposed to insert: 

For the southern district of Florida, one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida to the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The amendment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I call for a division, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A parliamentary inquiry. Is the question 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] ? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment has been agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not understand the 
parliamentary inquiry of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask for the yeas and nays upon the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is too late. 

Mr. DIAL. I have a recollection that a while ago the Sena- 
tor from Iowa said that I was too late in desiring to change my 
vote. Now he is in about the same category I then was. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from South Carolina may have 
been too late in that instance, and still the Senator from Iowa 
may not be too late this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
asks for a division. 

The question being put on a division, the amendment of Mr. 
FLETCHER to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ERNST. 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 10, at the end of line 
21, it is proposed to insert: 

For the middle district of Tennessee, one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky to the 
umendment made as in Committee of the Whole. [Putting the 
question.] The amendment is rejected. 

Mr. ERNST. I ask for a division. 

On a division the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. At the end of line 22. page 10, I move 
to insert: 

And for the western district of Washington, one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
21, it is proposed to insert: 

For the district of New Mexico, one. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BURSUM. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). 
the same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). 
the same unnouncement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote, I withhold my vote. 


On page 10, after line 22, it is 


I offer the amendment which I send to the 


The amendment will be stated. 
On page 10, at the end of line 


agreeing to 
Mexico to 


Making 
Making the 


Making 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Peprer}. Not 





ene how he would vote on this question, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson]} 
and announce his unavoidable absence. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Announcing again my pair with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ]}, in his ab- 
sence I refrain from voting. I will let this announcement stand 
for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Ashurst France McKinley Rawson 
Ball Goodin McNary sneppard 
Broussard Harrel Myers Shortridge 
Bursum Harrison Nicholson Spencer 
Cameron Johnson Norbeck Underwood 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Weller 
Elkins Kendrick Poindexter 
Fernald Keyes Pomerene 
Fletcher Ladd Ransdell 
NAYS—24. 

Borah Kellogg Norris Sustien 
Calder - Overman Sutherland 
Capper La Follette Page Townsend 
Cummins Moses Phipps Wadsworth 
Dillingham Nelson Smoot Walsh, Mass, 
Hitchcock New Stanley Warren 

NOT VOTING—39. 
Brandegee Gerry McKellar Smith 
Caraway Glass McLean Stanfield 
Colt Hale Newberry Swanson 
Crow Harris Owen Trammell 
Culberson Heflin Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pittman Watson, Ga. 
du Pont Lenroot Reed Watson, Ind. 
Edge Lodge Robinson Williams 
Ernst McCormick Shields Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Simmens 


So Mr. Bursum’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment providing an additional judge for New 
Jersey was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas moves 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ] 
was nonconcurred in, The question is on that motion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KING. Is it not too late now, in view of the action of 
the Senate heretofore and of the status of the bill, to make 
that motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not. 

Mr. KING. The amendment was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, and also in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not too late to reconsider the 
vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it not necessary for the Senator from 
Kansas to qualify as having voted on the prevailing side of 
that proposition before he can make a motion to reconsider? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If it was a yea-and-nay vote, yes; 
otherwise not. 

Mr. HARRISON. If there was no yea-and-nay vote, how can 
we tell how he voted? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the question does not arise. 
The question is on the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. HARRISON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). 
the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], 
and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement with regard to my pair that I made on the 
last vote, I withhold my vote upon this amendment. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). 


Making 


Iam 


paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper]. Not 
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knowing how he would vete on this question, I withhold my 
yote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I repeat the 
information that I have several times given to the Senate, to 
the effect that I am paired, and therefore not able to vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 35, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—35, 
> 
Ball Fletcher McKinley Sheppard 
Broussard France McLean Shortridge 
Bursum Harreld Moses Smoot 
Calder Harris Myers Spencer 
Cameron Kellogg Oddie Sutherland 
Curtis Keyes Page Townsend 
Dillingham Ladd Phipps Wadsworth 
Ernst Lenroot Poindexter Weller 
Fernald McCumber Pomerene 
NAYS—26. 
Ashurst Hitchcock New Shields 
Borah Jones, N. Mex, Nicholson Stanley 
Capper Kendrick Norbeck Sterling 
Cummins King Norris Underwood 
Dial La Follette Overman Walsh, Mass, 
Gooding McNary Pittman 
Harrison Nelson Rawson 
NOT VOTING—35. 
I idegee Gerry Newberry Swanson 
( iway Glass Owen Trammell 
Cc Hale Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Crow Heflin Ransdell Warren 
( erson Johnson Reed Watson, Ga. 
du Pont Jones, Wash. Robinson Watson, Ind. 
Edgi Ledge Simmons . Willianrs 
Elkins McCormick Smith Willis 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Stanfield 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the question now is on con- 
curring in the amendment; is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The original vote was on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah to strike out the words “ for the dis- 
trict of New Jersey, one.” That vote prevailed and the lan- 
guage was stricken out. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. KING. I understand an amendment was offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey. [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to insert in 
the bill a provision for an additional judge for New Jersey. I 
4sked for a separate vote upon the adoption of that amendment 
as in Committee of the Whole. I did not move to strike it out. 
So I think the Chair states the converse of the motion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Upon a separate vote the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey was defeated, and then there was a 
motion to reconsider that vote, which has just been agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I weuld like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Utah, if he will yeld to me. 

Mr, KING. I yield to the Senator, if I have the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must not forget that the motion 
of the Senator from New Jersey was to amend an amendment. 
On its adoption it became a part of the amendment, so when the 
bill got into the Senate there was no sueh thing as voting again 
on the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. The Sena- 
tor from Utah, in order to get that provision out of the bill, 
would have to move to strike it out, and if he did not do that 
it never would go out. If he had moved to strike it out, then 
the Chair would have stated the situation correctly, as I under- 
stand it. The Senater’s motion should have been to strike out 
the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President; the Senater from Ne- 


braska is in error. The motion of the Senator from New Jersey | 


in Committee of the Whole was to insert a provision for a judge 
for the district of New Jersey. That amendment prevailed. 
We passed into the Senate. There was no motion to strike it out, 
but I understood the Senator from Utah to reserve the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey for a separate 
vote. 


Mr. NORRIS. He was undertaking an impossibility; it | 


could not be done. I do net know what happened, or what the 
Senator from Utah said; but, as a matter of fact, he could not 
reserve a vote when we got into the Senate on an amendment 
to an amendment which was adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole, because in the Senate the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey was entirely lost. It became a part of the committee 
amendment, and that is the amendment we are to vote on con- 
curring in. It would have been a physical impossibility to re- 
serve a vote on an amendment to an amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was a vote on an amendment to an amend- 


ment. The motion of the Senator from New Jersey was to amend 
an amendment, which was entirely in order, and which was car- 








ried. When we came into the Senate anyone had a right to 
reserve a vote on that amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. When that amendment was earriec it became 
a part of the committee amendment to the bill. This is a House 
bill, it is not a Senate bill, and that amendment to the amend- 
ment became a part of the committee amendment; and when 
we went into the Senate the question was on concurring in 
the committee amendment made in Committee of the Whole, 
not an amendment to that amendment. 

Mr. KING. If the position of the Senator from Nebraska 
is correct, then there never could be a separate vote in the Sen- 
ate on a substitute bill of this character, to which there were 
numerous amendments adepted at various times in Committee 
of the Whole, and upen which separate votes were reserved, 
when the substitute bill as perfected came to the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that when we got into the Senate the proper motion 
would be to amend. The Chair always announces when a bill 
has been reported from the Committee of the Whole that the bill 
is in the Senate and open to amendment. If the Senator wanted 
te amend it, he should have moved to strike it out, which I sup- 
posed he had done. I did not pay attention to the exact course 
pursued by the Senater from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I will be entirely frank. I would not state te 
the Senate anything that did not actually occur, even if it were 
in suppert of the pesition I have taken. I did not move te 
strike out. I considered that I had a right to challenge the 
action of the Committee of the Whole by the separate vote 
which I had reserved before we passed out of the Committee 
of the Whole into the Senate. So I then asked for a separate 
vote upon the action of the Congnittee of the Whole by which 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey had 
been adopted in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And it was an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment, and therefore in itself a separate proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator from Utah if he will 
not be willing to have the Recorgp show that his motion was a 
motion to strike out? 

Mr. SPENCER. And then let us vote on it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then we could vote on the Senator's motion 
to strike out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to make a rul- 
ing. The Senator from Utah reserved a separate vote. The 
only way that question could be put in the Senate was, in effect, 
by a motion to strike out, Now the question recurs on the mo- 
tion to strike out the words “for the district of New Jersey, 
one.” Those who vote in favor will vote to strike it out, and 
those who vote in the negative will vote to keep it in. 

Mr. KING. I ask for the yeas and mays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceded to call the roll, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was ¢alled). 
the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
aud its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote as to my pair, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was ealled). 
Making the same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr, Watson] to the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock], and vote “ yea,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I transfer my pair with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [|Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]| to the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PitrMan] and vote “ yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 39, as follows: 


Making 


Making the 


YEAS-—22. 
Ashurst Harrison Norbeck Townsend 
Borah Kendrick Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Capper King Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins La Follette Shields Williams 
Dial McNary Stanley 
Gooding Nelson Sterling 

NAYS—39. 
Ball Diliingham Harris MeCumber 
Broussard Ernst Johnson McKinley 
sursum Fernald Kellogg McLean 
Calder Fletcher Keves Moses 
Cameron France Ladd Myers 
Curtis Harreld Lenroot New 


x Te 
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- Nicholson Poindexter Shortridge Wedemecth NAYS—21. 
Oddie Pomerene Smoot arren Borah Harris McNary Townsend 
Page Rawson Spencer Weller Broussard Harrison Norris Underwood 
Phipps Sheppard Sutherland Capper Kendrick Overman Williams 
NOT VOTING—=35. araway King Sheppard 
; me ab Dial - Ladd Shields ‘ 
Brandegee Gerry McKellar Smith France La Follette Stanley 
Caraway Glass Newberry Stanfield , y 
Colt Hale Owen Swanson NOT VOTING—31. 
Crow Heflin Pepper Trammell Brandegee Glass Newberry Smith 
Culberson Hitchcock Pittman Underwood Colt Hale Owen Smoot 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Watson, Ga. Crow Heflin Pepper Stanfield 
Edge Jones, Wash. Reed Watson, Ind, Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Swanson 
Elkins Lodge Robinson Willis du Pont Jones, Wash. Ransdell Watson, Ga. 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Simmons ame Lodge Reed Watson, Ind, 
So Mr. KrNne@’s motion to strike out was rejected. oon sen ee ae — Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended 
in the Senate. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote 
whereby the amendment offered by the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. PoitnpexTeR] to the amendment of the committee was 
rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I make the point of order that the 
motion comes too late. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is too late. The amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole has been concurred in. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, On the passage of the bill I demand the 
yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was ealled). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonrs] 
to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and vote 
“ven,” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating my previous 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 


Making the 


Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Understand- 


ing that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cotr], with whom 
I have a general pair, would vote as I propose to vote on the 
passage of the bill, I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.”. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I am 
advised that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FReEtInc- 
HUYSEN], with whom I have a pair, would vote as I shall vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEepPer]. 
If present, that Senator would vote “yea.” If free to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. PrtrmMAn] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague 
{[Mr. Stwmons] is absent on important business. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketioce]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] is paired with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep] and that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
EpcGe] with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hate], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wits], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
NEWBERRY] are necessarily absent. If present, these Senators 
would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—44. 
Ashurst Fletcher Moses Rawson 
Ball Gooding Myers Shortridge 
Bursum Harreld Nelson Spencer 
Calder Hitchcock New Sterling 
Cameron Johnson Nicholson Sutherland 
Cummins Kellogg Norbeck Trammell 
Curtis Keyes Oddie Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lenroot Page Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins McCumber Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst McKinley Poindexter Warren 
Fernald McLean Pomerene Weller 


So the bill was passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, the fol- 
lowing number of district judges for the United States district courts 
in the districts specified in addition to those now authorized by law: 

For the district of Massachusetts, two; for the eastern district of 
New York, one; for the southern district’ of New York, two; for the 
district of New Jersey, one; for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, 
one; for the western district of Pennsylvania, one; for the northern 
district of Texas, one; for the eastern district of Michigan, one; for 
the northern district of Ohio, one; for the northern district of Illinois, 
one; for the district of Minnesota, one; for the eastern district of Mis- 
souri, one; for the western district of Missouri, one; for the eastern 
district of Oklahoma, one; for the district of Montana, one; for the 
northern district of California, one; for the southern district of Call- 
fornia, one; for the district of Arizona, one; for the northern and 
southern districts of Georgia, one; for the southern district of Florida, 
one ; and for the district of New Mexico, one. 

Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office of any district judge 
appointed pursuant to this act the same shall not be filled unless the 
Congress shall so provide. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Chief Justice of the United 
States, or, in case of his disability, of one of the other justices of the 
Supreme Court, in order of their seniority, as soon as may be after the 
passage of this act, and annually thereafter, to summon to a conference 
on the last Monday in September at Washington, or at such other time 
and place in the United States as the Chief Justice, or, in case of his 
disability, any of said justices in order of their seniority, may desig- 
nate, the senior circuit judge of each circuit. If any of said senior 
circuit judges is unable to attend, the Chief Justice, or, in case of his 
disability, any justice of the Supreme Court in the order of seniority, 
may nominate apy other circuit or district judge belonging to the 
circuit whose senior circuit judge is unable to attend, that each circuit 
may adequately be represented at said conference. 

It shall be the duty of every such senior or other circuit or district 
judge to attend such conference, and to remain throughout its proceed 
ngs, and to advise as to the needs of his circuit and as to any matters 
in respect ef which the administration of justice in the courts of the 
United States may be improved. 

It shail be the duty of the senior district. judge of each district court 
of the United States to make, on or before the Ist day of August of 
each year, a report to the senior circuit judge as to the condition of the 
business in his district and a recommendation as to what additional 
judicial force, if any, is needed to dispose of the business of such dis- 
trict with reasonable dispatch. It shall not be sufficient for him merely 
to state in his report the cases as shown upon the docket of the court 
but, after investigation, he shall express his best judgment as to the 
condition of business existing or likely to arise in his court during the 
ensuing year. The senior circuit judge, or, in his absence, a judge rep- 
resenting the circuit at the conference, shall present such reports to the 
conference, with a summary thereof, and his comments thereon. 

The Attorney General shall, upon request of the Chief Justice, report 
to said conference on matters relating to the business of the several 
courts of the United States, with particular reference to causes or pro- 
ceedings in which the United States may be a party. 

The said conference shall be presided over by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, or, in case of his disability, by any justice of the Su- 
preme Court in the order of seniority. 

Said conference shall make a comprehensive survey of the conditions 
of business in the courts of the United States and prepare plans and 
schedules for the assignment and transfer of judges to or from cir- 
cuits or districts where the state of the docket or the condition of busi- 
ness indicates the need therefor, and shall submit such suggestions to 
the various courts as may seem in the interest of uniformity and expedi- 
tion of business. 

The Chief Justice and each justice or judge summoned to and attend- 
ing said conference shall be allowed his actual expenses of travel and 
his necessary expenses for subsistence, not to exceed $10 per day, 
which payments shall be made by the marshal of the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon the written certificate of the Chief Justice. 

Sec, 3. That sections 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, as amended by the 
act of October 3 1913 (ch. 18, 38 Stat. p. 203), of the Judicial Code, 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 13, (1) A district judge for a district may be designated to act 
in another district of the same circuit including territory attached 
thereto)— 

aa om the place of a district judge who is physically or mentally 
unable for the time being to perform his duties or who is or who is te 
be necessarily absent from his district ; 

“(b) In aid of a district judge who on account of the accumulation 
and urgency of business is unable to perform speedily all the work of 
his district ; 

“(e) In aid of a district judge when the public interests so require. 

“(2) Such designation shall be made by the senior circuit judge 
whenever he is satisfied that condition (a), (b), or (c) exists and that 
the designation can be carried out without such peofemes to the regular 
work of the designated judge as to make it inadvisable. Every judge 
shall reside in the district or circuit or one of the districts er circuits 
for which he is ene and shall devote his time to the duties of 
his office, and shall not engage in any other employment for which he 


receives compensation, and for offending against the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor. € 

“Sec. 14. (1) A circuit judge may be designated to act as district 
judge in any district of his circuit or of attached territory im any case 
where a district judge might be so designated. 








(2) Such designation may be made by the senior circuit judge (who 
yy designate himself) whenever he is satisfied that the occasion 
the r exists and that the public interests so require. 

“.;3) This section shall apply to the circuit judges formerly com- 
rising the Commerce Court, 

Pr spc. 15. (1) A district judge of a district (called herein the home 
di t) may be designated to act in any district of another circuit or 
attached territory (called herein the aided district) in place of or 
in aid of a judge thereof, in case— 

~ sco) The senior circuit judge of the aided district shall certify to 
the Chief Justice of the United States that the public interests require 
the designation of an additional judge or judges in such district and 
that it is imeeseyer to supply the need from among the judges of 

s circuit; an 
ab) The senior circuit judge of the circuit of the home district shall 
certify to the Chief Justice of the United States that neither the 
oss of that district nor of other districts in that circuit will suffer 
proposed designation. : 

Such designation may be made by the Chief Justice if, in his 
indgment, the publie interests so require. 

(3) For the purposes of this section the District of Columbia is to 
be deemed one of the districts which may be aided and likewise a cir- 
uit, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia is to be deemed a 
district court to which designations may be made, the justices of the 
court of appeals as circuit judges, and the chief justice thereof as the 
seblor, 

“Sec. 16. (1) The designation provided for by sections 13, 14, and 
15 shall be in writing, signed by the judge or justice designating, and 
shall specify the district aided, the judge designated, and the period of 
service. 

“(2) Tt shall be filed in the clerk’s office and entered in the minutes 
of the district court of the aided district ; and when so filed and entered 
shall be conclusive evidence of all the facts necessary to support it. 

“(3) A certified copy shall at once be furnished by the clerk to the 
judges designated ; also to the judge of the aided district ; also (if under 
section 15) to the senior circuit judge of each of the two circuits 

‘Sec. 17. (1) During the period of service named the judge desig- 
pated under sections 13, 14, or 15 shall have all the duties, powers, and 
rights of the judge of the aided district (excepting the power of ap- 
pointment to a statutory position or of permanent designation of news- 
paper or dépository of funds): Provided, however, That in case a 
trial has been entered upon before such period of service has expired 
and has not been concluded, the period of service shall be deemed to be 
extended until the trial has been concluded. 

“(2) Any designated judge who has held court in another district 
than his own shall have power, notwithstanding his absence from such 
district and the expiration of the time limit in his designation, to decide 
all matters which have been submitted to him within such district, to 
decide motions for new trials, settle bills of exceptions, certify or 
authenticate narratives of testimony, or perform any other act required 
by law or the rules to be performed in order to prepare any case so 
tried by him for review in an appellate court; and his action thereon 
in writing filed with the clerk of the court where the trial or hearing 
was had shall be as.valid as if such action had been taken by him 
within that district and within the period of his designation. 

“(3) Whenever, pursuant to any law, more than one district judge 
is authorized to hold court in the same district, each may, separately, 
but at the same time, hold a district court and discharge the judicial 
duties of the district judge therein, but subject to section 23 hereof. 

“Sec. 18. (1) Any power given by sections 13, 14, or 15 to the senior 





circuit judge may be exercised by the circuit judge who, on account of 
the illness or absence from the circuit of the senior, is acting as such. 


“ (2) In case of vacancy in the office of Chief Justice, or his dis- 
ability from illness or absence, any power given to him by section 15 
may be exercised by the senior associate justice.” 

Sec. 4. That section 118 of the Judicial Code, as amended by the 
act approved February 25, 1919 (40 Stat. L., p. 1156), be, and 
the same hereby is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 118. There shall be in the second, seventh, and eighth cir- 
cuits, respectively, four circuit judges; in the fourth circuit, three 
circuit judges; and in each of the other circuits, three circuit judges, 
to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice amd consent 
of the Senate. All circuit judges shall receive a salary of $8,500 a 
year each, payable monthly. Each circuit judge shall reside within 
his circuit, and when appointed shall be a resident of the circuit for 
which he is appointed. The circuit judges in each circuit shall be 
Judges of the cirenit court of appeals in that circuit, and it shall be 
the duty of each circuit judge in each circuit to sit as one of the judges 
of the cireuit court of appeals in that circuit from time tg time ac- 
cording to law: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent any circuit judge holding district court or otherwise, 
us provided for and authorized in other sections of this act.” 

Sec. 5. Regular or special terms of the district courts of the district 
of New Mexico may be held in any incorporated municipality in the 
State of New Mexico. Regular or special terms of said court other 
than at the capital of said State shall be held at such time or times 
and at such place or pees as the judge of said district court shall 
‘y order prescribe, and such order may be changed from time to time 
aS may be deemed necessary in the public interest: Provided, however 
That at any place where such regular or special terms of court may 
‘e so ordered to be held a suitable building in which to hold such term 
or terms of court shall be available without expense to the Government 
of the United States. 


The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the appoint- 
ment of additional district judges for certain courts of the 
United States, to provide for annual conferences of certain 
judges of United States courts, to anrend certain sections of the 
Judicial Code relating to the designation, assignment, and 
tppointment of judges outside their districts, and for the 
appointment of an additional circuit judge in the fourth 
circuit.” 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A iressage from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
ge of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
_© joint resolution (H. J. Res. 7) to amend section 2 of the 
Joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution to authorize the 
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operation of Government-owned radio stations fer the use of the 
general public, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 1920. 

The message also announced that the House returned to the 
Senate, in compliance with its request, the bill (S. 2992) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to furnish certain information 
for historical purposes to the adjutants general of the several 
States and the District of Columbia and making an appropria- 
tion therefor. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Fergus Falls, Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia, which were referred to th® Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by Crawford 
County Farmers’ Union, No. 25, at Girard, Kans., March 28, 
1922, favoring the enactment of legislation to stabilize prices 
of the principal farm products, which was referred to the Com- 
nrittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. LADD presented resolutions of Mill Creek Local, No. 28, 
and Four Lakes Local, No. 51, both of the Western Progressive 
Grange, in the State of Washington, favoring the passage of 
Senate bill 2664, the Ladd honest money bill, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of members of Red River Lodge, 
No. 379, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, of Fargo, N. Dak., praying for ac- 
ceptance of the offer of Henry Ford relative to the Muscle 
Shoals project, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented the petitions of John Skubina and 70 others, 
of Center and vicinity; Mrs. A. O. Stoen and 8 others, of Buf- 
falo Springs; Otto Olson and 11 others, of Oriska; Alex Fergu- 
son and 32 others, of Lankin; C. O. Peterson and 3 others, of 
Nortonville; L. M. Haugen and 19 others, of Taylor; Mrs. J. 
Muffle and 37 others, of Straubville and vicinity; Fred Breb- 
mer and 55 others, of Wales and vicinity; Paul and Bertha 
Roseman, of Upham; and Mrs. Noah Willett and 21 others, of 
Haynes, all in the State of North Dakota, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation reviving the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion so as to stabilize prices of certain farm products, which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I report back from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, without amendment, 
the bill (H. R. 10864) to authorize an appropriation to enable 
the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to provide 
for the construction of additional hospital facilities and to pro- 
vide medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies for 
persons who served in the World War, the Spanish-American 


War, the Philippine Insurrection, and the Boxer rebellion, and 


are patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

I do not intend to call up the bill for consideration to-night, 
but I wish to give notice that on the next legislative day I 
shall ask unanimous consent for its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 2921) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, reported it with 


an amendment and submitted a report (No. 593) thereon. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

ty Mr. MOSES: 

A bill« (S. 3412) authorizing the Secretarv of War and the 
Auditor for the War Department to consider and settle the 
claim of Mrs. John D. Hall, widow of the late Col. John D. 
Hall, United States Army, retired, for personal property de- 
stroyed in the earthquake at San Francisco, Calif. (with an 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3413) for the relief of the city of New York; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3414) to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRELD: - 

A bill (S. 3415) to render final judgment on any claims of the 
astern Emigrant and Western Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole 
Indians against the United States in relation to fribal Jands, 
funds, and property ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


EE 








AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HARRELD submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him te House bill 10730, the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as 
follows: 

On page 75, strike out the remainder of the paragraph on lines 16, 17, 
18, and 19 beginning with “ $6.500” on said line 16, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘ $12,500, of which the Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized to use not exceeding $3,000 for the purpose of building a cot- 
tage for the herdsman, and additional sheds, stalls, and pens for the 
protection and care of said animals.” 


WORLD WAR FOREIGN 


Mr. CUMMPFNS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
next Monday at 2 o’clock I shall ask the Senate to go into execu- 
tive session for the purpose of considering the nominations of 
Senator Smoor and. Representative Burton as members of the 
Foreign Debt Commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, rule 38 provides, 
with reference to nominations, that— 


DEBT COMMISSION. 


all information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated, also all votes upon any nomination, shall be kept 
secret. 

That, I take it, necessitates, without some action by the 
Senate, that the proceedings to which the Senator from .lowa 
has referred shall be in closed executive session. 

I think every Member of the body feels that, so far as personal 
qualifications are concerned, no word can be said in derogation 
of either of the gentlemen named, Senator Smoor or Representa- 
tive Burton. If I expressed my own personal conviction about 
the matter, I should say they were both preeminently qualified 
for the position. The sole question for consideration—and I 
am very Sure the sole question that will be discussed—is the 
question of the eligibility of these two gentlemen under the 
Constitution, and likewise the related question as to the policy 
of making nominations for such position from among the Mem- 
bers of both Houses. 

In view of that situation of affairs, I ask unanimous consent 
that the subject be considered in open executive session. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall have to object to that 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 10730, the bill making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 10730) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is the desire to have a short 
executive session; and I suggest that the bill be temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the bill. which 
has become the unfinished business, may be temporarily laid 
aside, 

The 
ordered. 


VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is 


Rn 


0 


GOVERN MENT-OW NED 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I present a conference report on House 
joint resolution 7 and I ask for its present consideration. 
The report was read, as follows: 


RADIO STATIONS—-CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing vores of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 7) to amend section 2 of the joint reso- 
lution entitled “Joint resolution to authorize the operation of 
Government-owned radio stations for the use of the general 
public, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 1920, 
having met, after fulF and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amerflment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
said amendment insert the following: “on June 30, 1925, 
except that all such rights conferred by this section in the 
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Republic of China shall terminate and cease on January 1 
1924”; and the Senate agree to the same. P 
Cc. S. Pacer, 
Mites PoiLNDEXTER, 
FREDERICK HALE, 
CLAUDE A, SWANSON, 
Key PrrrMAn, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
WILLIAM S. GREENE, 
Watiace H. Wuire, ZJr., 
Cart R. CHINDBLOM, 
L. LAZARO, 
W. B. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Washington desire to 
take up the report this evening? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would be very glad to do so. The 
House has approved the conference report, and it is a very 
simple matter. It merely extends for a period of three years 
the existing law 

Mr. KING. That is, it gives the United States exclusive 
control over certain radio operations? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Oh, no; that is not the effect of it at 
all. It authorizes, not the exclusive use, but the use of naval 
radio facilities on the Pacific—it does not apply to the At- 
lantic—for press messages for three years and for commer. 
cial Messages in cases where there are no private facilities 
available. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the facilities-being used 
for press messages if they are not used for purely political 
purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me ask the Senator, Is there an) 
effort in the bill to regulate the wave length? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at all. It does. not 
that subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the report of the committee of conference. 

The report was agreed to. 





deal with 


“ADDRESS BY 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp in 8-point type a speech made on 
April 5, 1922, by the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL] before the Massachusetts Chamber of Commerce entitled 
“ Carrying the ocean to the Great Lakes.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

SPRECH OF UNITED STATES SENATOR JOSEPH E, RANSDELL, OF LOUISIANA, 


BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AT BosTON, 
Mass., APRIL 5, 1922, 


CARRYING THE OCEAN TO THE GREAT LAKBS, 


The proposed deep-water channel connecting the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes is a project of vast national importance. 
It contemplates the improvement of the St. Lawrence River 
to deep water in Lake Ontario, so that ships drawing 25 feet 
can penetrate to the western end of that lake. From that point 
connection will be made with Lake Erie through the Welland 
Canal, now being enlarged by Canada to a similar depth, carry- 
ing the ship into Lake Erie. 

This project has been under the most careful investigation by 
the International Joint Commission of the United States and 
Canada, and the favorable report of that body was presented to 
the Senate of the United States by President Harding on the 
16th of last January. According to this report, it will cost 
about $252,000,000 to overcome all obstructions in the St. Law- 
rence, and incidentally these works will develop 1,464,000 con- 
tinuous horsepower at a point on the eastern end of the inter- 
national boundary between New York and Canada. One-hal! 
of this, equal to 732,000 horsepower, will belong to the Unite: 
States, the other to Canada.. The site of the great dam af Cort: 
rall, N. Y., where this power is to be generated, is about 21” 
miles from Boston and 300 miles from New York City. 

‘Without attempting to discuss details, I may say that the 
construction of the contemplated deep canals through the shal- 
lows of the St. Lawrence and around Niagara Falls will permit 
the great fleet of Lake boats, which handle annually about 1; 
000,000 tons, to carry their cargoes from any point on the Lakes 
directly to tidewater at Montreal, Quebec, or Halifax, and wit! 
very slight strengthening these same Lake vessels, some “ 
which carry 14,000 tons of cargo, can continue their veyese 
down the coast to Boston, New York, and other points. It will 
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also permit, without any further enlargement of the Lake har- 
bors and connecting channels between them, ocean-going vessels 
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drawing 20 to 21 feet to penetrate to any point on the Lakes. 
In other words, this project will connect the Great Lakes of 
our northern border, the largest and finest body of fresh water 
on earth, covering an area of 95,000 square miles, with all the 
oceans of the world, and will give to the people who live on their 
chores and adjacent to them the great benefits of ocean trans- 
portation for the innumerable products of their farms, mines, 
and factories, and for the commodities Which they buy in large 
quantities from other lands. 

The wonderful growth of the Great Lakes region in popula- 
tion, wealth, and general development is one of the marvels of 
the past half century. Cities like Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Duluth are truly magie cities, and the 
magician’s wand which brought them into being was the cheap 
transportation of the Lakes on whose shores they are situated. 

Nearly 40,000,000 of America’s best citizens live in this favored 
region or will derive very great direct benefits from the project ; 
hence it is truly national in scope, for whatever affects so mate- 
rially more than one-third the people of the Republic is of great 
interest to the whole. If the growth of population for the next 
50 years keeps pace with that of the last 50, we may expect an 
increase in these regions to 100,000,000. 

All of these people are unanimously in favor of the St. Law- 
rence project, for they believe it will be of immense benefit to 
them in carrying their surplus products to the ocean at cheap 


water rates, about the same relatively as the rates which have’ 


caused the marvelous development of their section. They realize 
that more and more it is necessary for them to have cheaper 
rates and to guard against congestion in shipments to and from 
the North Atlantic seaboard, from which they have suffered so 
severely during the past decade. They realize that the people in 
far-off Oregon and Washington are closer to Boston and New 
York via the Panama Canal, so far as freight rates are con- 
cerned, than are those of Iowa. They realize that the center of 
their great wheat-growing section is from 1,000 to 1,200 miles 
away from deep water, whereas the grain centers of other coun- 
tries, such as Russia, Australia, and the Argentine, are only 
about 250 miles from the sea. This is a great handicap to them. 
They feel that if the ocean can be carried westward into the 
heart of the continent, 1,400 miles from Montreal, to Chicago 
and Duluth, thereby giving them ocean ships on the northern 
boundary, just as the people of the West, fhe South, and the East 
enjoy the benefit of ships, it will place the Middle West on terms 
of parity in transportation with other States of the Union. 

This briefly is the project, and this is the way the West feels 
about it. 

Beyond a question the project is a mighty one, worthy of the 
best thought of all economists and statesmen. When carried to 
completion, its effects will be marked, not only on the vast com- 
merce now moving between the Atlantic seaboard and the Great 
Lakes but also between the Great Lakes and the Gulf. It will 
make a new channel on which a large quantity of freight will 
move; it will be comparable to Suez and Panama, the construe- 
tion of which changed trade routes of the world; and just as 
these two interoceanic canals have proved the utmost benefit to 
mankind by shortening distances thousands of miles and cheap- 
ening freight rates immeasurably, so will the St. Lawrence 
oceanic Canal result, perhaps in a smaller degree, in like benefits 
to the people of Canada and the United States. : 

Transportation affects every man, woman, and child in the 
land and enters into our life in the most intimate manner. It 
Is so Commonplace that few of us realize it, and anything which 
greatly cheapens the cost of transporting from vast centers of 
population, living thousands of miles apart and exchanging im- 
heise volumes of commerce of every kind and sort that enters 
into modern civilization, is of vital import to national welfare. 

The only point to be considered is, Will such a canal as that 
proposed on the St. Lawrence really cheapen in a material de- 
cree freight rates from the center of the country to the Atlantic 
ind vice versa? Will this cheapening in the aggregate amount 
(0 anything like as much annually as the total cost of the proj- 
ect, Which its enthusiastic friends claim for it? If so, there can 
ve but one answer, and that is we must construct the project 
as quickly as possible regardless of expense. 

al is ho argument to say that nature has placed serious ob- 
‘tructions in the way, which can only be overcome at heavy cost. 
Greater obstructions were overcome by the Suez Canal. con- 
liecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, and infinitely 
greater by the Panama Canal, which links together the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. The wise people of England built the Man- 
chester Canal, at a cost of one hundred millions, to carry the 
sea to the wharves of that city alone. Liverpool objected more 
‘eriously to this project than any city in America is now ob- 
Jecting to the St. Lawrence Canal, and yet the greatest bene- 
ficiary of the Manchester Canal after its completion was the 
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city of Liverpool, the revenues on whose commerce increased 
five times as much during the 13 years following the opening 
of that canal as they had for the same number of years before. 
The Kiel Canal, from the North Sea to the Baltic, was ‘made to 
save about 400 miles of water distance, not to overcome a 
physical obstruction like that at Panama, for there has always 
been connection between the North Sea and the Baltic, and the 
Kiel Canal was merely for the purpose of saving that distance. 
It proved a great success financially and otherwise. The State 
of New York, by construction of the Erie Canal from the Great 
Lakes to the ocean, completed about a century ago, demon- 
strated in the most forceful manner the vast benefit of water 
transportation. The Erie Canal made New York the principal 
city on the continent and caused it to forge rapidly ahead of 
Boston and Philadelphia. 

The people of America are entitled to the best possible trans- 
portation of every available kind, by highway, waterway, rail- 
way, and the air. Nothing is too good for the citizens of the 
freest, most enlightened, progressive, and wealthy country on 
earth. We lead the world in railways, both as to mileage and 
equipment, with every possible convenience and appliance for 
comfort and good service. We are well advanced in highways, 
though not equal in this particular to some European nations. 
Highway development, however, is going forward by leaps and 
bounds with every prospect that in our more wealthy and popu- 
lous States the roads will soon be as good as any on earth. We 
taught the world how to fly, and great progress is being made in 
air navigation. We have improved many of our harbors and 
a few of our rivers just as effectively as any other countries, 
and the earth profits largely by our Panama Canal. We have 
received marvelous benefit from modest expenditures in deepen- 
ing the harbors on the Great Lakes and the connecting channels 
between them. 

For the country at large the average cost of transportation by 
rail is approximately 1275 mills per ton per mile. If coal is ex- 
cluded, this average rises to 15 mills. The average of freight 
rates on the Great Lakes is 1 mill, and on the ocean it varies, 
according to the class of freight, from 1 to 3 mills. It would 
be safe to say that 2 mills per ton-mile is a fair water rate in 
comparison with an average rail rate of 15 mills. Let us apply 
these rates, by way of comparison, on shipments from Boston 
to Chicago and Duluth. The rail distance from Chicago to 
Boston is 1,034 miles and the distance by water 2,682 miles. To 
Duluth the relative distances are 1,513 miles by rail and 2,775 
by water. The rail rate, therefore, from Boston to Chicago 
for a ton of freight at the present average would be $15.51 
as against an estimated water rate of $5.36. The rate from 
Boston to Duluth would be $22.70, as compared with the water 
cost of $5.55. It is impossible to be exact in estimates of this 
kind, but these figures are substantially correct, and they cer- 
tainly indicate that water rates between Boston and Lake ports 
are infinitely cheaper than by rail. 

Present rates on a bushel of wheat carried from Chicago or 
Duluth to Buffalo by water amount to 2 cents or less, and on 
the same mileage basis, with proper allowance for delays in 
eanals and locks, 3 to 34 cents would be a fair rate from either 
of these cities to tidewater at Montreal. The lowest rates 
at which grain can now be carried from the West is 2 cents per 
bushel for 1,000 miles of transit to Buffalo and 12 cents for an 
average of 450 miles of railroad from Buffalo to ship side at 
New York or Boston, a total of 14 cents. This indicates a savy- 
ing to tidewater of at least 10 cents per bushel via the St. 
Lawrence route; and as New York and Montreal are about 
equally distant from Liverpool, it would mean a saving of that 
amount on the through rate to that world center. The great 
fleet of ships on the Lakes are undoubtedly the cheapest car- 
riers of freight on earth between ports on the Lakes; and this 
same cheap rate, substantially, to tidewater at Montreal or 
Halifax can be enjoyed by all the products of the Lake regions 
when the St. Lawrence route is completed. What is true of the 
rates on grain is also true of rates on many other products of the 
Great Lakes region. There is no doubt also that the St. 
Lawrence route will very favorably affect transportation costs 
between the Lakes and Atlantic coast ports, which consume a 
large percentage of the grain and other products of that great 
section. In turn, there will be a similar saving in freight in the 
products of the Atlantic coast shipped to the West. 

It is a generally admitted principle of political economy that 
the price of any commodity of universal use, such as corn or 
wheat, is determined by the price at which the surplus of the 
product is sold. Liverpool is the point at which the surplus of 
grain of the world is disposed of. To this great city grain is 
shipped from the United States, Canada, Argentina, Russia, 
and Australia, and there, in competition with the world, the 
price of grain is fixed. This price, to a very great extent, gov- 
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erns not only as to the grain sold in the Liverpool market but 
in the producing countries as well. The price, therefore, to the 
farmers in the grain sections of our great West is the world 
price ih the Liverpool market less the cost of transportation 
between the farm and England. 

The American farmer receives for his entire crop of grain 
the Liverpool price less the freight from his farm to Liverpool. 
It therefore follows that if the construction of the ocean water- 
way from Montreal to Lake Erie reduces the freight on our 
grain exports to Europe 10 cents per bushel, the farmers of this 
country will receive for their grain, which aggregates about 
three and one-half billion bushels a year, an addition of 10 
cents per bushel ever the price of grain sold under existing 
freight conditions. This will mean upward of three hundred 
and fifty millions per year saved to American farmers on grain 
alone. If we estimate one-half of this amount, or 5 cents per 
bushel only, to be conservative, the annual freight saving on 
grain will he equal to one hundred and seventy-five millions. 
There would be a very great saving also in freights on exports 
of every kind, amounting in the aggregate to many millions 
annually, though not as much in proportion as on the grain. 
The West is a very large producer of manufactured commodities, 
such as packing-house products, autos, rails, farm machinery, 
and so forth, and is also extremely rich in minerals, such as 
iron and copper, much of which is shipped abroad. The West 
also consumes a large quantity of imported goods, and on these 
importations there would likewise be a considerable saving in 
freight rates. 

It is my candid opinion, after careful study, that if the pro- 
posed oceanic canal is completed, so that boats having a draft of 
20 to 21 feet can go to and fro between the ocean and the Great 
Lakes laden with the commerce of the world, the annual saving 
to American citizens in cheaper freights than the railroads can 
possibly afford to charge them would, at a very conservative 
figure, amount every year to more than one-half the entire cost 
of the proposed improvement, including the Welland Canal. 

Those who fear damage to railways through the cheaper water 
transportation to be afforded by this project should bear in mind 
that rail traffic is increasing at such a rate as to cause grave 
fear of another railroad crisis the next time there is a revival 
of business. The following quotations from a recent address of 
Mr. Elisha Lee, vice president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, are 
interesting in this connection : 

Traffic on our American railroads, measured in ton-miles, doubles once 
in a decade. This rate of increase has been maintained for at least two 
Genean tess. with surprising regularity, despite the varying cycles of 
ooms, panics, and depressions through which the country has passed 
meanwhile. 

The next time our country has a real revival of business we shall in 
all proeniyy be confronted with the most severe congestion of railroad 
traffic and the greatest inadequacy of railroad facilities ever experienced 
in our history. When that happens rates will be lost sight of. Every- 
one will be clamoring for service. Nothing could more quickly check a 
wave of prosperity than the inability of our railroad facilities to handle 
traffic which good times will create. 

I am firmly convinced that we face such a condition with almost 
absolute certainty in the not remote future. 

This statement is corroborated by a very prominent man in 
railroad circles, in whose judgment I have confidence; and the 
following figures recently reported by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, showing our railroad traffic since 1890, substan- 
tiate their statements: 


Net ton-miles. 


76, 207, 047, 298 
141, 599, 157, 270 
255, 016, 910, 451 
447, 278, 126, 869 

Our experience during the 1918 railroad crisis is too recent 
and its effects too keenly felt to allow us to be unmindful of the 
dreadful calamity of such a congestion of traftic as Mr. Lee 
predicts and the statistics from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission indicate. 

The mass of traffic to be handled 10 years from now will be so 
great that every facility of transportation will be required— 
highways, railways, waterways, and the air. The shifting of 
some of the bulk products of the Lakes to the St. Lawrence 
route will be of immense benefit to the railroads in relieving 
them of expenditures and leave their present tracks available 
for local and high-grade freight. 

I am not one of those who believe that the farmers have been 
badly treated, and that other classes of our citizens have re- 
ceived greater favors at the hands of the Government, but in 
the ordinary course of affairs it seems that agriculturists have 
not been so fortunate as some of the others. Agriculture is the 
source, the basis, and the foundation of most of our national 
wealth. 

Fiverything we eat and wear comes originally from the soil 
or the waters of the sea. The only original sources of wealth 
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are the products of the farm, forest, mine, and sea, and the 


persons engaged in producing these things are the best cus. 
tomers of our merchants and manufacturers ; hence there is th, 
strongest community of interest between them, and there should 
be close cooperation. Wise statesmanship and a spirit of fair. 
ness toward all our citizens demands that everything POSsidle 
be done for these people upon whom we all depend. It is un. 
doubtedly proper to assist these large classes of our citizenship 
by giving cheap transportation to their principal produc 
thereby enhancing the price thereof, while at the same time 
aiding substantially the merchants, manufacturers, and all 
others in the Great Lakes section of 40,000,000 people. 

IT have spoken in general terms, and shall now specialin 
somewhat. The New England States, with the exception of 
Maine, which has a fair supply of timber, have practically no 
raw materials of any kind, but they are very rich in brains anj 
energy. No section of the Union is inhabited by more indys. 
trious, frugal, hard-working, sensible men than New England 
If dependent upon the resources of their own section, however 
they would soon starve. They draw raw material from every 
part of the Union, and from every country on earth, and cop. 
vert it in their innumerable factories into every imaginable 
article for the use and comfort of mankind. Most of these fae. 
tories are operated by steam-electric power created by coq 
from Pennsylvania and West Virginia, the cost of which is ip. 
creasing rapidly. At this moment the greatest coal strike ever 
known grips our country, and no one can foretell its effect upoy 
the price and supply of this essential article. Moreover, sciep. 
tists tell us that the supply of coal in the Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia fields, the only mines in the Union near the 
Atlantic seaboard, is rapidly being consumed, with the pros 
pect that the seams which can be mined cheaply will be ex- 
hausted within two or three generations. 

Cheap motive power is becoming more and more important 
to New England. As an illustration, cotton factories, which for 
a long time constituted a great percentage of their business, are 
rapidly being moved to the South, where raw cotton is grown in 
close proximity to the mitls, and abundance of water power js 
available at much lower cost thun the New Englander pays for 
his power generated by coal. 

What happened to cotton may be expected by New England 
in other things unless she can find cheap motive power. The 
future is bound to bring greater competition in production and 
distribution of manufactured products. Sections which have 
abundant supplies of water power or coal will be able to manv- 
facture so much cheaper than communities where motive power 
is very high that inevitably factories will be compelled to 
move where there is cheap power. As inventive genius marches 
onward, always requiring more work from machinery and less 
from man, the proportion of motive power to ‘man power in- 
creases, and the relative importance of the cost of fuel becomes 
greater. 

New England has been obliged to pay very high rates for coal 
during the past three years, and has suffered much anxiety 
from strikes, traffic congestion, and other untoward conilitions. 
Surely none but the most confirmed optimist can look forwarl 
to a cheapening of coal, especially when we consider that our 
large population and our big exports of this commodity are rap- 
idly diminishing the supply along the Atlantic seaboard. |! 
is, therefore, imperative for New England to look out for other 
and cheaper motive power. 

Water-power plants, once constructed of solid concrete, will 
last forever with very slight change in the supply or the price 
of the motive agent. Coal mines become exhausted after a fe. 
generations; the price of coal fluctuates greatly, with a constant 
rising tendency, and the coal miners frequently strike, with 4 
resultant increase of price and diminution of supply. 

Experts differ in opinion as to the relative costs of hydro- 
electric as compared With steam power. but all admit that hydre- 
electric is much cheaper. I visited last week a big steam elt 
tric power plant at Gorgas, in north Alabama, which is locate! 
at a coal mine, where coal delivered into the furnaces cos 
only $2 per ton. The managers told me that the cost of this 
steam electric power was much greater than that of the hyde 
electric power generated by the same company, even though 
there was no transportation charge whatsoever on the (0. 
I was told by the vice president of the Alabama Power ©”: 
that in 1907, when the hydroelectric plants of his company wel? 
first developed, the cost of horsepower to the consumer in Ala- 
bama was $72 per annum, and in 1917 only $21 per annul 
In the State of Mississippi, which has no hydroelectric plant 
the cost of horsepower was $96 per annum in 1907, and $95 pet 
annum in 1917. 

Professional Paper 123, “ A superpower system for the resi! 
between Boston and Washington,” recently published by the 
Geological Survey, states that the power from the St. Lawrente 
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1, delivered at Northampton, Mass., for 4.6 mills per kilo- 
r. When this figure is compared with the preduction 
, nower by steam electric utility plants in New England, 
on F wills per kilowatt hour, given in the same report, it would 
hat the chief question of interest te New England in 
to the St. Lawrence project should be: What is the 
nossible date on which power from the St. Lawrence 
iced on the market in New Wngland? 
“Without attempting te give the relative prices to the New 
England consumer of hydroelectric power generated on the St. 
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ywrence, as compared with steam electric power, it is safe to 
that the hydroeleetric power would be very much cheaper. 
| do not presume to say at what price this power from the 
s+ Lawrence should be sold, nor whether or not the price 
ould be such an amount as would pay the interest on the 
vost of the entire waterway improvements and amortize the 
Jebt within a period of 30 to 40 years, as has been suggested. 
rose are details which can be worked out to the best interests 
of all. aud with full justice to the consumers of the power. Our 
Government should raise the money for its portion of the ex- 
nense of the prejeet by an issue of bonds, so that the expense 
vill fall upon the Nation. Whatever revenue arises from the 
ale of the electric horsepower can be credited on the cost of 
ihe enterprise, but I would not favor fixing the price of the 
nower high enough to pay the interest and amortization of the 
debt, unless that price happens to be a fair and proper one. 

| am decidedly opposed ¢o eharging tolls on this waterway, 
and sincerely hope that when constructed it will be open and 
ree to all the world. The people of Canada do not charge tolls 
on the Welland Canal nor do those of the Empire State charge 
tolls on their great canal system, Our Government has never 
charged tolls for passage through the Sault Ste. Marie locks, 
he Detroit River, nor the locks of the Ohio, nor for the vast 
improvements made on the Mississippi, nor for the use of your 
own magnificent Boston Harbor, nor for the harbors at New 
York and other great cities. Why, then, should we charge 
tolls on the St. Lawrence? 

It is necessary in acting upon questions of this character to 
tuke into consideration the greater good of the greater number, 
rither than look to selfish interests of the smaller number. I 
can not conceive how any part of the United States would be 
seriously injured by the proposed waterway. The State of New 
York with its great industrial canal system, on which it has 
expended out of its own funds about $175,000,000, seems to be 
uore opposed to the project than any other section, but I feel 
thut New York would get as much, if not more, benefit from it 

in any other State, though a portion of the grain which now 
seeks an outlet through New York City would find direct passage 
fo the ocean through the St. Lawrence, and to some extent 
there would be a reduetion of New York’s grain movement. 
New York is now, and always will be, the metropolis of 
\inerica, the center of population and of wealth, and whatever 
henefits in such a big, broad way the vast interior of the Nation 

(jjucent to the Great Lakes, thereby adding enormously to the 
ational wealth, is bound to benefit the leading city of the 
Wition. 

Another very important consideration in connection with New 
York is that the 1,460,000 horsepower developed at Cornwall 
Will be in closer proximity to the heart of the Empire State, and 
especially to such cities as Albany, Schenectady, Syracuse, and 
lochester, than te any other big centers of population. These 

es lie on the banks of the Erie Canal and are served by two 
creat railroad systems with six parallel lines. There is no bet- 
‘er trausportation system anywhere in America than along the 
trie Canal with its. six railroads, This region is ideally situated 
(0 become the greatest manufacturing center in America, because 
ol its cheap and efficient transportation for all raw materials 

isht to its factories and for distribution of their finished 
toducts, When to these advantages is added the cheap elec- 

Cty generated by the great plant at Cornwall, the interior 
«tlon of New York would have wonderful superiority over any 
‘ther section. Moreover, this cheap electricity can be carried 
vl dione to these cities but also to Buffalo and te New York 
‘ity itself. Buffalo is about 250 miles distant from the plant 
ind New York City about 300 miles, which is within feasible 
dlsthission distance. 
rhe lower Mississippi Valley need have no fear that this canal 
will injure it. The same general arguments apply te that see- 

‘i, and surely if there be a vast increase of population, manu- 
wire, wealth, and all that goes to make a great nation in the 
Tecions adjacent to the Great Lakes, the lower Mississippi is 
round to derive great benefits therefrom. 

The Mississippi River and its 16,000 miles of navigable 
steams will soon be connected by a 9-foot canal with the Great 
Lakes at Chicago, This wonderful system, when improved, as 
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it should and must be in the near future, will permit the car- 
riage of freight by 2,000-ton barges from the Mississippi, Ohio, 
and Missouri River sections to the Great Lakes, thence through 
the Erie Canal, and the improved St. Lawrence to the Atlantie, 
and vice versa, te the Gulf, thereby giving the valley an outlet 
to the sea at both ends, 

The people of the Mississippi Valley should, and I believe will, 
join hands with those of our northern border in giving to that 
section a perfect system of improved and cennected waterways, 
and the statesmen of that regien will assist in pushing to rapid 
completion the projects for improving the great rivers of the 
valley, which have already been too long delayed. 

In the immediate future the United States will derive a creat 
deal more benefit from this project than the Dominion of 
Canada, but the great statesmen of that wonderful Common- 
wealth, foreseeing its rapid growth, seem to be willing to pay 
one-half of the enterprise. This indicates statesmanship of the 
highest order, and should be a lesson to all. The people of 
Canada and the United States have lived together as brethren 
for more than a hundred years with not a single fortress or 
soldier along the whole 4,000 miles of their boundary from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Canada has heavy investments in this 
country, and we should reeiprocate by like investments in her 
borders. The proposed project would increase, if that be pos- 
sible, the present friendship and cerdiality between the two 
nations, and bind them in ties of mutual interest, with their 
people working side by side for the common good of all. Our 
relations should become more intimate with Canada for many 
business reasons. This waterway will be a strong additional 
link in the long chain of friendship which now unites the two 
nations, and which I hope and believe will last until the end of 
time. 

In conclusion, I believe in the St. Lawrence project. It is 
needed as an adjunct to our transportation system. The benefits 
to transportation are incomparably greater than the cost of the 
project. The power to be developed is much cheaper than coal, 
and is necessary for the factories, both present and prospective, 
of the adjacent sections of the United States. The benefits 
to be derived in a general way will be very great. It is my 
earnest hope that negotiations may be speedily entered upon 
between our country and Canada for the construction of this 
waterway and carried to an early and successful conclusion, 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR REED. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep] delivered in St. Louis recently an address, a copy of 
which I have just read from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch under 
date March 19, 1922. The speech deals with a subject of vital 
importance to the American people, namely, the fundamental 
principles of our Government and the steps needed to safe- 
guard and protect the liberties of the people. In this day of 
false isms and false political philosophy, and when opportunism 
and transitory policies are urged with so much thoughtless and 
foolish vehemence, it is fortunate that attention is challenged 
to the principles which underlie this Republic and appeals are 
made for their maintenance in order that the work of the 
fathers of the Republic may not be destroyed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the address of the Senator from 
Missouri may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type as follows: 


LAW AND OBDER, 


When Washington raised the standard of revolt there was 
not in all the world a single free nation of size and iniportance. 

Mankind suffered beneath the double yoke of intellectual and 
political despotism. 

Ruling families, ceaselessly carrying on against each other 
wars of revenge, religion, territory, and trade, made cowmon 
cause in the oppression of the masses of men. 

Resistance to authority was denounced as defiance of God. 

The impious doctrine that kings ruled by divine right was 
universally taught, universally accepted, ana universally en- 
forced. ‘ 

It was asserted that the common man eijoyed the right io 
hold property and to labor with his hands as a privilege granted 
by the divinely appointed monarch. 

" The seizure of the persons, property, and effects of the sub- 
ject could be accomplished without other autherity than the wiil 
of the sovereign. 

The citizen could be cast into prison without charge aud with- 
out trial, his home invaded without warrant, his pipers and 
effects rifled and confiscated by royal soldiery and constabu 
lary; the women of his household were abused under sanction 
of law. 
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BARBARITIBS OF EARLY DAYS, 


These odious prerogatives were enforced with barbarous 
cruelty in various countries of the world. At one period over 
120 acts were in Great Britain punishable by death, The 
ghastly array embraced alike armed rebellion and the killing 
of a rabbit on the hunting preserve of a noble, and from the 
practice of religion according to the tenets of the Catholic 
Church and to the teaching of the alphabet to a Catholic child. 
Even the imaginary crime of “imagining the death of the 
King ” brought the ax of the executioner. 

The ruling monarchs devised punishments of diabolic ferocity. 
Men and women were broken on the wheel, tortured upon the 
rack, hanged from gibbets, drawn and quartered, and burned 
alive at the stake. 

Revolution alone mitigated these horrors. In England cer- 
tain fundamental rights had been wrested from the King. But 
in England, as elsewhere, no right had ever been granted save 
at the point of a sword. 

The American Revolution was the first complete and success- 
ful challenge to autocracy. 

secause America made herself free, all the world is becoming 
tree 

tut if the fathers had only broken British thralldom the 
people would not have attained liberty. The Republic born 
of strife and blood would have ended in blood and anarchy. 

The tyranny of kingly government would have been suc- 
ceeded by the tyranny of the mob; the despotism of hereditary 
rulers by the despotism of powerful individuals. 

ENFORCEMENT OF LAW, 


There can be no liberty save under the rule of law. There 
ean be no liberty under the law unless the laws are sacredly 
observed and faithfully enforced. 

The remedy for bad laws is never to be found in their breach, 
There is but one way to get rid of an odious law and that is by 
its repeal in the manner and form provided in the Constitution, 
There is but one way to alter the Constitution and that is by 
the method in that instrument prescribed. 

If this fundamental principle is abandoned in one case, it can 
be disregarded in all cases. In such an event the end of the 
rule of law has come and for it is substituted the caprice of 
the mob or the dictation of the powerful. 

The obligation I am discussing rests alike upon the office- 
holder and the ordinary citizen. Indeed, violation of a law by 
a public official is more dangerous and culpable than violation 
by the ordinary citizen. 

These truths were known to the framers of the Republic. 
They especially appreciated the tendency of those clothed with 
office to usurp to themselves powers not granted. They fully 
understood that usurpation is, in fact, despotism, whether it be 
exercised by a parliament or a congress, a kaiser or a gendarme, 
a president or a policeman. 

To forefend against these age-old tendencies the Constitution 
was ordained. By it the powers of the Federal Government 
were strictly defined and expressly limited to prevent usurpa- 
tion and centralization. They divided the powers of govern- 
ment into three separate and coordinate branches, each abso- 
lutely independent of the other, and each possessing specific 
powers which it was authorized and directed to exercise with- 
out interference by the other branches of the Government. 
The svstem was one of checks and balances. The fundamental 
and controlling thought being that the powers of government 
should never be concentrated in the hands of any one man, or 
any group of men, and that no act of government could take 
place save under the restraint of the other branches of the 
Government, Accordingly, while they provided for a President, 
and conferred upon him certain powers, these powers can, in 
fact, only be exercised with the consent of a Congress. For 
while the President is made Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, there can be neither army nor navy established 
or maintained except by act of Congress. While the President 
cui execute laws that are already passed his arm can be par- 
alyzed by the refusal of Congress to appropriate money. 

SAFEGUARDS ESTABLISWED, 


Upon the other hand, were Congress to undertake to usurp to 
itself powers not granted by the Constitution, the Executive 
id balk its designs by refusing to execute unconstitutional 
laws, and the judiciary, by the processes of the courts, could 
likewise protest against unconstitutional statutes. Besides these 
safeguards the powers of the legislative body were divided be- 
tween two houses elected by different constituencies, the mem- 
bers being removable by the people at short intervals. 

From what I have said it follows that usurpation by one 


Cou 


branch of the Government of the constitutional powers of an- 








| were dangerous to the State. 


| were inimical to the State. 


other branch is a direct defiance of the spirit of the Constitut; 
Likewise the supine surrender by one branch of the Cie 
ment to the dictation of another branch is equally destructive 
and even more vicious because its accomplishment involves the 
basest of betrayals by those in whom has been reposed a sacred 
trust. If the Supreme Court were to permit either the President 
or the Congress to dictate the decisions of the court they would 
thereby betray the people and destroy the court. If the Con 
gress or the Supreme Court were to attempt to coerce the Pres 
dent as to matters within the just limits of his powers thes 
would be guilty of usurpation. Likewise, if the Presiden; were 
to tamely surrender to Congress the powers conferred on him }y 
the Constitution he would have betrayed his office and violate; 
his trust. By parity of reasoning, as well as by direct ded 
tion, if the President were to coerce Congress he would pe a 
usurper, and if Congress were to abandon its independent jude. 
ment and make itself subservient to the presidential will, the 
Congress would have abandoned the purpose of its creation, }y. 
trayed the people, and nullified the Constitution. 

Whenever the American Congress ceases to independently and 
fairly perform the duties imposed upon it, when it becomes ty 
subservient tool of an Executive, the liberties of the Ameri an 
people will be dead and the Republic will have become a despot 
ism regardless of its name and regardless of its form. 


“ WOULD BECOME DESPOTISM.” 


Lying, therefore, at the very foundation of our liberties is the 
great principle of law that each agency of the Government nus) 
separately, independently, and fearlessiy exercise its functio; 
reposed in it under the Constitution. When Congress ceases jy 
perform its duties with courage and intelligence, when it sul 
ordinates its will to that of the Executive, America will have 
becowe a despotisin ruled by a single mind. 

The principle of representative government will have peer 
destroyed. Congress will have become a mere board of registers 
to record the sovereign will. We shall have reqched the con 
dition of Germany, where the Reichstag recorded the will o 
the IXaiser. 

The second proposition I venture to advance is that the Cov 
stitution and all parts of the Constitution are equally sacred. 

No one of its provisions can be subordinated to anothe 
provision, All are entitled to respect. The doctrine that in 
order to enforce one provision of the Constitution other provi 
sions are to be trampled under foot is odius and gravely dan 
gerous. The claim that necessity warrants the violation of any 
part of the Constitution, if indulged, would reduce that sacred 
instrument to a scrap of paper. I assert there is no principle 
of the Constitution which can not be enforced and every othe 
part of the Constitution preserved intact. 

The claim that certain of the provisions of the Constitution 
may be disregarded upon the plea of necessity is the assertion 
that those qualified with power may nullify the provisions of 
the instrument whenever in their judgment such action is 
desirable, This is only one way of asserting that the will 0 
the officeholder is superior to the fundamental law the 
land, 


ol 


EFFECT OF DISREGARDING LAW. 


The doctrine I am discussing could be enrploved al i) 
moment to strike down every right granted by the Constitution 
The right of trial by jury could be abrogated whenever {lose in 
authority saw fit to pretend that juries would not enforce (le 
law. Religious freedom could be destroyed whenever fan:ticis! 
controlled the minds of those in office. Liberty of speech «an 
of the press could be stricken down if those armed with autho! 
ity saw fit to assert that freedom of speech and of thie pres 
The right of peaceable asset 
could be denied upon the pretext that gatherings of the peopl’ 
The sanctity of the home avd 
of the guaranties against unreasonable searches and seizes 
for which the Revolutionary fathers fought could be violat' 
at will by every officer decorated with a star and armed W! 
a gun. In brief, we would be speedily brought to a state uw 
bad as Russia under the Czars, France under the Bourbons 
Spain under Philip II. 

There is but one temple in which liberty can find securil) 
Its pillars are the Constitution, its walls the laws enacted ! 
the sovereign people, its guardians ministers of justice \!’ 


| guard the portals alike against the anarchy of the mob «at 


sophistry of false doctrinaires. Thus far happily we have \ 
the main kept the faith. Occasional violations have uniter! 
aroused a just resentment, which has forced abandonment! 

sy the pursuit of thése policies we have made our N:\l’ 
great and have established a civilization which has commanc™ 
the admiration of the world. 
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GREAT POLICIES OF STATS, 
with a respect for law, our Nation has from the first 
adhered to certain great policies ef state. Among these has 
been the principle that America shall not embark in schemes 
of empires; that she shall pursue her own high course, with- 
out infringement upon the rights of other peoples. 

It has been laid up among the very fundamentals that we 
shall not entangle ourselves in the broils, controversies, and 
ntrigues of the Old World. The ptrsuit of this course has 
cained for us the good will, the respect, and even the affection 
i] mankind. Washington, Jefferson, and all the fathers 
knew that we could not interfere with the affairs of other 
nations without subjecting ourselves to danger of interference 
ier nations with our affairs. 

Under these policies America has prospered beyond any other 


nation whose story is recorded in history. Within less than a 
century and a half of time we have developed from one of the 


wenkest to the most powerful Nation on earth, from ‘the poorest 
1) the richest. We have amalgamated the many bloods of many 
ces of men and are producing a typical American, and develop- 
marvelous civilization. In the political firmament we have 

the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night, 

« and encouraging by our example ali the nations of the 
eu'th. Because of America’s example, fetters have been broken 
the arms of millions of serfs and slaves, liberty has be- 

e a sacred word upon the lips of all the living; dynasties 


fallen, tyrants have been hurled from their thrones, and | 


n gates have been opened. The great white light of Ameri- 
liberty has illuminated the night of ignorance and fear 
ough which, for centuries, the innumerable masses of men 
oped in hopeless despair. Let us keep the faith. Let us steer 
- stars which have hitherto guided us over safe seas. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
ation of executive business. 


rhe motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
tive session the doors were reopened. 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn until Monday 
‘clock. 
rhe motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 15 minutes 
np. the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 10, 1922, at 12 
k meridian. 
NOMINATIONS. 
Peecutive nominations received by the Senate April 7 (legisla- 
tive day of April 5), 1922. 
PoOSTM ASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 
Herbert C. Collins to be postmaster at Geneva, Ala., in-place 
VY. K. Kenan. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
ARKANSAS. 
Rosse G. Roberts to be postmaster at Fulton, Ark. Office 
be presidential July 1, 1920. ‘ 
Carl G, Nielsen to be postmaster at Dermott, Ark., in place of 


i. Leeper, deceased. 
FLORIDA, 


( ge W. Gleason to be postmaster at Eau Gallie, Fla., in 
piace of W. R. Roesch. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 


31, 1922 
Ilattie M. Flagg to be postmaster at Lake Wales, Fla., in place 
of L. B, Riles, removed. 
GEORGIA, 
Daniel F. Davenport to be postmaster at Americus, Ga.. in 
Paice of D, F, Davenport. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 5, 1922, 


IOWA. 


hn L. Gallagher to be postmaster at Eddyville, Iowa. in 

of Frank Kussant. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
24, 1922, 

Vrederick W. Steele to be postmaster at Walker, Iowa. in 

place of L. L. Hamblin. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
24, 1922 


Dhavee 


KANSAS, 


Charles N. Shafer to be postmaster at Fredonia, Kans., in 
Place of KE. F. Hudson. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922 
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KENTUCKY. 
James H. Thompson to be postmaster ut Ewing, Ky. 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 
Rdgar P. Catron to be postmaster at 
Office became presidential July 1, 1920. 


Office 


Junction City, Ky. 
MAINE, 
Osmond S. Waite to be postmaster at North Jay, Me. 
became presidential October 1, 1921. 
MICHIGAN. 
Earl E. Parker to be postmaster at 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 
_ Elfreda L. Mulligan to be postmaster at Grand Marais, Mich., 
Office became presidential January 1, 1922. 


Office 


Cement City, Mich. 


MONTANA, 
Lizzie Gorsuch to be postmaster at Winnett, Mont., 
of Lizzie Gorsuch. 
5, 1922. 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 


NEVADA. 
Anna S. Michal to be postmaster at Round Mountain, Nev., 
in place of George Foley. Incumbent’s commission expired 


February 4, 1922. 
Emanuel Bollschweiler to be postmaster at Wells, Nev., in 
place of P. S. Triplett, deceased. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Walter Frederick to be postmaster at Delawanna, N. J, 
Office became presidential January 1, 1920. 


NEW YORK. 


Lloyd E. Jones to be postmaster at Richville, N. Y. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 

C. Homer Hook to be postmaster at Greenville, N. Y 
of N. W. Avery. 
1922. 


; in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


William B. White to be postmaster at Norlina, N. 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 
James 8S. Rogers to be postmaster at Oxford, N. C., 


C. 


Office 


in place 


of B. K,. Lassiter, Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1921. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Albert E. Hawkins to be postmaster at Canute, Okla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1921. 
Ethel Senft to be postmaster at Quay, Okla. Office beeame 


presidential July 1, 1918. 


Gavin D. Dunean to be postmaster at Boswell), Okla., in place 
lof J. N. Hopkins. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4, 1922 - 

Orlo H. Wills to be postmaster at Delaware, Okla., in place 
of Blanche Holcomb. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1922. 

Ida White to be postmaster at Konawa, Okla., in place of r 
Ford. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 21, 1922. 

Grace M. Johnson to be postmaster at Mulhall, Okla., in 1 
of J. S. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired February 


4, 1922. 


Merrill M. Barbee to be postmaster at Spiro, Okla., in place 
of J. D. Ward, declined. 

Eve A. Loyd to be postmaster at Stigler, Okla., in place of 
J. T. Holley. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 1922. 

Albert Rx to be postmaster at Thomas, Okla., in place of 
W. E. Hunt. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1922 

Harvey G. Brandenburg to be postmaster at Yale, Okla.. in 
place of B. I. Schiefelbusch. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 26, 1920. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Albert S. Leiby to be postmaster at Bath, Pa., in place of 
F. P. Lanb. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 21, 1922. 

James W. Hatch to be postmaster at North Girard, Ps., in 
place of J. W. Hatch. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 5, 1922. 

Ruth Roberts to be postmaster at Vintondale, Pa., in place of 
J. H. Krumbine, Incumbent’s commission expired February 5, 
1922. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
John EK. Folger te be postmaster at Easley, S. C., in place of 


A. G. King. Incumbent’s comission expired October 3, 1921. 


rEXAS. 


James R. Corbin to be postmaster at Blooming Grove, Tex., 
in place 
21, 1921 


of S. A. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
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Robert S. Brennand to be postmaster at Colorado, Tex., in 
place of J. W. Person, resigned. 

Minnie S. Parish to be postmaster at Huntsville, Tex., in place 
of W. Kk, McKay. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

WISCONSIN. 

Andrew Bock to be postmaster at Stockholm, Wis. 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Kugene F. Stoddard to be postmaster at Downing, Wis., in 
place of J. E. Dennis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1921. 


Office 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
E.recutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 7 (legis- 
lative day of April 5), 1922. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
George Springmeyer to be United States attorney, district of 
Nevada 
UNItEp STATES MARSHAL, 
Albert C. Sittel to be United States marshal, southern district 
of California. 
Surveyor GENERAL OF NEW MExtco. 
Manual A. Sanchez to be surveyor general of New Mexico. 
POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 
Kate B. Quillin, Clayton. 
Exa B. Carroll, Slocomb. 
CALIFORNTA, 
Camp W. Wilson, Burnett. 
Kimer S. Slade, Calipatria. 
Joseph C. Dutra, Chula Vista, 
sertha Johnson, Cutler. 
Charles W. Jessup, Gardena. 
John K. Harries, Imola. 
Gus H. Winckler, King City. 
John L. Pope, Lower Lake. 
Lewis E. Baker, Paradise. 
Harry B. Westgate, Pomona, 
John H. May, Seal Beach. 
Roy Bucknell, Upper Lake. 
Fred C. Alexander, Yosemite National Park (late Yosemite). 
COLORADO, 
Byron T. Shelton, Hayden. 
William A. Baghott, Kit Carson. 
William W. Hofer, Simla 
CONNECTICUT, 
Oliver F. Toop, South Manchester. 
William P. Gourlie, Thompsonville. 
FLORIDA, 
Algernon Keathley, Brooksville. 
GEORGIA, 
William BK. Fitts, Rocky Ford. 
Edgar H. Lawson, Sandersville. 
IDAHO. 
Joseph Morley, Idaho Falls. 
ILLINOIS. 
William L. Bauman, Iuka. 
H. L. Haynes, Ramsey. 
INDIANA. 
Laura B. Kantz, Bristol. 
Sylvester C. Boyers, Freedom. 
Flo Wilson, Universal. 
Leslie L. Kenkle, Versailles. 
IOWA. 
Frank Popper, jr., Clutier. 
Glen M. Reynolds, Irwin. 
Harold A. Marmon, Mitchellville. 
KANSAS. 
Laura Kesler, Edna. 
Elva M. Woodward, Haviland. 
Imma V. Coerber, Lakin. 
Floyd B. Martin, Lane. 
George W. Butler, Morland. 
Henry Washburn, Mulberry. 
Minnie C. True, Pittsburg. 
William I’, Greer, St. Francis. 
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KENTUCRY., 


Sue C. Beardsley, Harrodsburg. 
William J. Manby, La Grange. 
Robert H. Ledford, Paint Lick. 
David B. Ramey, Praise. 
Lillian C. Duty, Winchester. 


MICHIGAN. 


James R. Dean, Boyne City. 

Harvey Tewksbury, Kingston. 

Fred J. Smith, Pickford. 
Charles P, Neumann, Rochester. 


MISSISSIPPT. 
Samuel W. Pendarvis, Magnolia. 
Thomas E. Walton, Natchez. 


EVADA, 
eee NEVADA 
arwin FE. Frost, Golconda. 


NEW JERSEY, 
Harry T. Hagaman, Lakewood. 
George E. Opdyke, Landing. 

Edith Vaughn, Smithville. 


NEW MEXICO, 
Luciano R. Baca, Las Vegas. 
Callie L. Beagle, Magdalena. 

NEW YORK, 
Stella Hackett, Central Park. 
William V. Fitzpatrick, Cleveland. 
Edward H. Maloney, Dansville. 
Leonard C. Palmer, Elizabethtown. 
Clarence J. Weyant, Fort Montgomery, 
Augustus W. Stevens, Great Neck, 
Ernest B. Dye, Hinckley. 
George S. Peterson, La Salle. 
Herman C. Stevens, Locke. 
George M. Grant, Parksville. 
James R. Rodman, Port Ewen. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Annie L. Fisher, Battleboro. 
John L. Womble, Moncure. 
Festus E. Sigman, Thomasville. 


OHIO, 
James K. Fulks, Ada. 

John W. Swing, Bethel. 

John R. Miller, Franklin. 

Peter Weishaupt, Lynchburg. 
Marold J. Taylor, Marengo. 
Ethel Shoemaker, Mount Blanchard 
Reed Wilson, Pleasant City. 
Reno H. Critchfield, Shreve. 
Jesse A. Hayes, Stockport. 
George W. Smith, Wheelersburg 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


John R. Diemer, Catawissa. 
Laura A. Heffner, Centralia, 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Paul W. Lambert, Fairfax. 
UTAH. 
Archibald Stuart, Bingham Canyon, 
VIRGINIA, 
Olive E, Sargent, Riverton. 
WISCOSIN, 


George E, Grob, Auburndale. 

sirt E. Fredrick, Augusta. 
Edward Hemphill, Belmont. 
Elmer Carlson, Brantwood 

Jacob Johnson, Curtiss. 

Orrin W. Groot, Elmwood. 
Andrew J, Bosch, Gratiot. 

Albert F. Hahn, Humbird. 

Carrie B. Carter, Lyndon Station. 
Henry W. Graser, Menomonee Falls. 
Lawrence G. Clark, Middleton. 
Blanche Delany, Sinsinawa, 

John H. Zahrte, Sparta. 

Ernest L. Messer, Unity. 

William Abendschein, White Lake. 








CONGRESSIONAL 


WOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frmay, April 7, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., oftered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, for the birth of evefy day we bless Thee; for | 
every hope that makes us happy we give Thee thanks. Truly | 


in Thee we find our rest and our full security. Thy providence 


is a daily miracle, so sure, so rich, so inexhaustible. O may | 
it never be overlooked or undervalued, Fill our lives with vast | 
and mighty meaning, and give them the vision of the unattained | 
May the law of truth be | 


and a pulsing passion to realize it. 
native to the very depths of our being. Keep in our minds this 
day the counsels of the Lord. Let the sweetness of Thy love, 


the sense of Thy providence, and the joy of Thy presence be in | 


all our homes. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 
RETURN OF A BILL (S. 2992). 
The SPEAKER. The Chair presents the following message 
from the Senate. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr, Craven, its Chief Clerk, an- 


nounced that the Senate had passed bills of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested : 
‘ = * > * * * 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives be requested to return | 
to the Senate the bill (S. 2992) authorizing the Secretary of War to | 


furnish certain information for historical purposes to the adjutants 
general of the several States and the District of Columbia, and making 
an appropriation therefor, 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs will be discharged and the bill be returned to the 
Senate. 

There was no objection. 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr, Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wyoming moves a call | 


of the House. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 
A call of the House was ordered. 
The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 


Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will, 


call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to unswer to their names : 


Ackerman Focht Langley Robsion 
Anderson Fuller Lee, N. ¥, Rosenbloom 
Ansorge Funk canarias Rouse 
Anthony Gallivan McDuffie Ryan 
Bacharach Goldsborough Mansfield Sabath 

sell Gorman Michaelson Sanders, Ind. 
Bixlei Gould Montague Sanders, N. Y, 
Bond Graham, Pa Moore, III. Schall 
Bowers Greene, Mass Morin Siegel 
Brinson Griffin Mott Slem 

Burke Hammer Mudd Smithwick 
Burtuess Hardy, Tex Nelson, Me Snyder 
Cannon Hawes Newton, Mina. Speaks 
Cantril! Herrick Newton, Mo. Sproul 

Carter Hersey Nolan Steenerson 
Chindblom Hicks Norton Stiness 
Christopherson Hogan O’Brien Strong, Pa, 
Clark, Fla. Hutchinson Ogden Sullivan 
Clarke, N, ¥, Ireland Paige Summers, Wash, 
Codd Jefferis, Nebr. Patterson, Mo, Tague 
Collins Johnson, Miss, Perlman Taylor, Colo, 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, 8. D, Petersen Ten Eyck 
opley Kahn Porter Upshaw 
Coughlin Kennedy Pringey Vare 

Davis, Minn, Ketcham Rainey, Ala, Volk 

Davis, Tenn, Kiess Rainey, Ill. Webster 
Drewry Kindred Ransley White, Me. 
Dyer Kitchin Reavis Wilson 
Echols Kleczka Reber Wingo 

Fields Knight Riddick Winslow 

Fish Kunz Riordan Yates 

Fisher Lampert Robertson 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and three Members have | 
answered to their names. 
Mr. LUCE, Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further | 


Proceedings under the call, 


LXTI——327 


A quorum is present, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to dispense with further proceedings under the call. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

: CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF CAMPBELL UV. DOUGHTON, 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Elections No. 2. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts pre- 
| sents a privileged report from the Committee on Elections No. 2, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Lucs, from the Committee en Elections No. 2, submits the fol- 
aaa report on the contested-election case of James I. Campbell 
v. Robert L. Doughton, from the eighth congressional district of the 
State of North Carolina. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar. 
DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
; Union for the further consideration of the bill H, R. 11065. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the State and Justice Departments. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoweE Lt] 
| will resume the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
| sideration of the bill (H. R, 11065) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. DoweE tz in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
| House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
| of the bill H. R. 11065, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
| 
| 
| 





_ A bill (H. R. 11065) making appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice and for the t daace for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, and for other purposes. ° 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
| permission to return to the first paragraph at the top of page 
12 for the purpose of permitting the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Moores] to offer an amendment to the paragraph in which 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs is interested. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
| unanimous consent to return to the first paragraph at the top 
of page 12 for the reason stated. Is there objection? 
| Mr. LINTHICUM. I object. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland objects. 
| The Clerk will read. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 





For printing and binding for the Pan American Union, $20,000. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HUSTED. At the end of line 4 insert the following: 

The Public Printer is authorized to print an edition of the monthly 
bulletin not to exceed 6,000 copies per month for distribution by the 
union during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hustsp: On page 17, line 4, insert after 
the word “Union” “and that the Public Printer is authorized to 
print an edition of the monthly bulletin not to exceed 6,000 copies per 
eee distribution by the union during the fiscal year ending June 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this amendment is legislation unauthorized on an appro- 
priation bill; and I call to the attention of the Chair that lines 
4 and 5 went out on a point of order yesterday, and were not 
placed back, and were not included in the amendment that was 
finally adopted by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is in error. 

| 5 did not go out on a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON, I made a point of order against them yes- 
| terday. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman made the point 
| of order against the preceding paragraph. 


Lines 4 and 
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The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUSTED. It is obvious that the gentleman could not 
nuke a point of order against two paragraphs at once. 

Mr. BLANTON. Lines 4 and 5 were not read since the Chair 
ruled. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
they were read. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order anyway that the 
proviso in the amendment is, as I said, legislation and subject 
to.a point of order. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, lines 4 and 5, for printing and 
binding for the Pan American Union, $20,000, might have been 
subject to a point of order, but no point of order was made 
against them and the paragraph remains in the bill. As that 
paragraph remains in the bill it is subject to germane amend- 
ments, and the amendment which I offer is certainly germane 
to this paragraph. It simply provides that out of this sum of 
$20,000 a certain number of copies of a certain bulletin may be 
printed for the use of the union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, yesterday after- 
noon I was making some remarks relative to the whole item, 
and IT was laboring under the impression that a point of order 
had been made against the entire paragraph, and then that it 
had been withdrawn, but that in some way the point of order 
had been renewed. I was about to go further into the discus- 
sion of the point of order, and I understood clearly, as I sup- 
posed, that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hustep] as- 
sured me that the point of order had been conceded relative 
te everything except the $100,000 appropriation; that in addi- 
tion to that the item had been passed by, and it can not now 
be returned to except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, a point of order was made 
against the preceeding paragraph. That paragraph contained the 
previso which I have new offered as an amendment to the 
succeeding paragraph. I did frankly admit that the point of 
order was good against that proviso, and the whole paragraph 
was stricken out. I then offered as an amendment the entire 
paragraph minus that proviso, and I stated to the gentleman 
that my amendment did net contain the proviso authorizing 
the printing of 6,000 copies of the bulletin. That is absolutely 
correct, but after that the next succeeding paragraph was 
passed and no point of order was made against it. I am now 
offering the proviso formerly carried in the preceding para- 
graph, offering it as an amendment to this paragraph which 
has been passed without objection—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair hear me just a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Texas, 

Mr. BLANTON. I want the Chair to note that this paragraph 
under discussion has not been read by the Clerk at all. If the 
(hair will look at the Recorp on page 5135 the Chair will note 
that the paragraph which was under discussion was the pre- 
ceding paragraph and not the one sought to be amended at all, 
and the Chair will note that on page 5137 the Chair over- 
ruled my point of order to the preceding paragraph and then 
permitted .the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Hustrep] to be passed upon by the committee. This last 
paragraph was never read in the committee. It was never 
passed upon at all. The Recorp shows that after the Chair 
ruled on the point of order as te the preceding paragraph 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hustep] immediately 
moved that the committee rise. That is the record here on 
page 5137. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
tive situation? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. .The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bran- 
ron] will admit that he was not present yesterday when the 
point of order was raised by the gentleman from Maryland 
{Mr. LintHicuM]. ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. But I was here when I raised the point of 
erder to the gentleman’s amendment, which was just before 
the gentleman from Maryland made the point of ne quorum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes, the gentleman was here; and then 
he left the Chamber. I think there will be no dispute about 
that. Now, what are the facts? When the point of erder was 
overruled, then the reading elerk, Mr. Chaffee, proceeded to 
read lines 4 and 5, when the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LINTHICUM] made the point of order that there was no quorum 
present, and then the gentleman having charge of the bill 
{Mr. Hustep}] moved that the committee rise. Lines 4 and 5 
were read yesterday by the reading clerk. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the Chair will permit me, I will call the 
attention of the Chair to what happened. 


The Chair is informed by the Clerk that 


Will the Chair hear me as to the legisla- 


The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. 

SEVERAL MemBers. Rule! 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure the Chair wants to rule cor. 
rectly. I call the attention of the Chair to page 5137 of the 
REcorD, second column, to show what happened after the Chair 
overruled my point of order against the preceding paragraph: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Under the act of 
14, 1890, the Congress organized and established, under the direc 
of the Seeretary of State, the International Union of American Re. 

ublics. It is true that that legislation was op an appropriation piij, 

t no objection was made and it became and was permanent jaw’ 
There has been no cha or modification, so far as the Chair is abic 
to learn, of this organization aed the establishment of this wnion 
except as to the name. The agreement referred to by the gentiemag 
from Texas between the members of the union is as follows: 

wy the Republics may cease to belong to the Umion of American 
Republics upon notice to the sprains beard two years in advanee. 
The Pan American Union shall continue for successive terms of 10 
years, unless 12 months before the expiration of such term a majority 
of the members of the union shall express the wish to the Secretary 
of State of the United States of America to withdraw therefrom on the 
expiration of the term.” 

The Chair thinks that this agreement has not expired and that the 
notice was not served which would in any manner terminate our rela- 
tions with the Pan American Union. The Chair therefore overrules the 
point of order. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Linruicum. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. HustTep. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And if what the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] 
says is correct, the Recorp should be corrected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Recoxp never contains every para- 
graph that is read by the reading clerk. 

Mr. MANN. The Recorp never shows what portions of a bill 
are read unless a point of order is made against a paragraph 
or an amendment is offered to it. The Recorp never shows 
what the Clerk reads when the Chair says, “ The Clerk will 
proceed with the reading of the bill.” The gentleman from 
Texas has net observed that, although he has observed nearly 
everything else in the House. The Recorp would not show it, 
and it would not be proper that it should show everything read 
by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the point of order 
raised by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bianvon]. Lines 4 
and 5 were read on yesterday, and the point of order was not 
made to the two lines of this paragraph. ‘The amendime!\| sub- 
initted by the gentleman frem New York, the Chair thinks, is 
germane to the paragraph, and the point of order is overruled. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In justice to myself, I trust the House will bear with me 
a few moments. I understand it is being stated in the House 
and alse in the Senate that the Florida delegation is opposed to 
an extra judge. The facts in the case do not bear this out. I 
suceeeded in having a special bill, my colleagues from Florida 
materially assisting, reported out of the Judiciary Comittee, 
this bill having passed the Senate. But we could not reach it 
because, as you know, the bill was on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar, and the objection of any one Member to the present 
consideration ef that bill would prevent it. The Senate has 
twice passed the bill giving the southern district of Florida a 
special judge, but neither of them were considered in the House, 
as neither of them were reached on the ealendar. Yesterday by 
a tie vote the Senate refused to incorporate into the bill the 
judgeship for Florida, although the House had overwhelmingly 
provided for a judge for the southerh district. I trust when the 
Senate finally votes on the bill it will provide for an extra judge 
for the southern district of Florida. I simply desire at this 
time, to show the committee my attitude and that the report 
is not correct, to read to you from the hearimgs on H. R. 857, 
serial 19, November 7, 1921, and I trust the Members of the 
House will read all of the hearings. I read a part of same, a8 
follows: 

I said before the subcommittee and I want to say before this com- 
mittee that when this bill comes up, after I have studied it, as I try t 
study all bills, if I believe that Massachusetts is entitled to one judge 
and Missouri is entitled to two and Illinois is entitled to one—or what- 
ever the number is—and Minnesota is entitled te ene, and Oklahoma 
and the Lone Star State, the great State of Texas, is entitled to what 
she has asked for, 1 shall support the bill. I have urged before this 
whole committee—and my colleague and other members of the comimit- 
tee who were on the committee at that time will bear me out in [he 
assertion—that Florida was entitled to an additional judge and that 
that was the only way to give us relief. I said that during the Demo 
cratic administration ; I stated that when the Republicans were in con- 
trol of the House and Senate two years ago, but when we had a Demo- 
cratic President. And I say to this committee to-day, as I said to the 
subcommittee—though some may disagree with me-——that, partisaD 


Democrat that I am, differing with the majority of this committee upo® 
great fundamental questions of policy, when the rights and liberties of 
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a because a Republican President was now in 
oppo A ould appoint a Republican Judge. 

Those were my sentiments. I advocated the bill when a 
pemocratie President would have appointed a Democratic 
judge if the bill had become a law, and I advocate the passage 
of the bill now that a Republican is in, because I believe that 
if he appoints a judge he will be an intellectual judge and above 
party polities, The southern district qf Florida is growing by 
leaps and bounds and is not only entitled to an extra judge, but 
must have one. When I became a Member of Congress in the 
Sixty-fourth session—— 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is 
out of order in not speaking to the bill. 

Mr, SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I have never spoken out of order 
when any Member of the House objected, and if the gentleman 
insists I will stop. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

“Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported, . 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hustep: Page 17, line 4, after the word 
“union,” insert: “ and that the Public Printer is authorized to print an 
dition of the monthly bulletin, not to exceed 6,000 copies per month, 
for distribution by the union during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION. 

To meet the share of the United States in the expenses for the calen- 
dar year 19238 of the International Bureau of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, created under article 22 of the convention concluded at 
The Hague, July 28, 1899, for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, $2,000, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend in line 9 by 
striking out the figures 1923” and inserting ‘“ 1921.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Mann: In line 9, strike out the figures ‘‘ 1923” 
and insert the figures ‘‘ 1921.” 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, it would naturally be supposed 
that this being an appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1923 
it appropriates for the amount due for the year 1923, but from 
the beginning the appropriation act of one year for the next 
fiscal year has, as to this item, appropriated for the past fiscal 
year. That has been the case all the time. 

Mr. HUSTED. As usual, the gentleman from Illinois is 
correct, 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York were these sums expended under a similar appro- 
priation for the last year? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. This is fer the maintenance of the in- 
ternational bureau. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I understand what the object is. 
I would like to have the attention of the gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. Burton]. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
just how the activities of this international bureau or per- 
manent court of arbitration are now conducted? ‘ 

Mr. BURTON, I am frank to say that in recent years I 
have not been at all familiar with the activities of this bureau. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I would like to ask whether the 
Sentleman is advised how they have been modified or neutral- 
ized by the activities of the permanent international court re- 
cently organized under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
of which John Bassett Moore is a judge. Is it not a fact that 
those activities have been superseded by the international court? 

Mr. HUSTED. Not so far as the United States is concerned. 
_ Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Not so far as the appropriation 
is concerned, 

Mr. HUSTED. Not so far as the United States is concerned. 
We have a very important case that is about to be submitted 
to The Hague tribunal. It has not been submitted to the court, 
hut it has been submitted to the bureau and will shortly be 
submitted to the court. Those are the claims of Norway against 
Us lor seizing Norwegian vessels during the war. 


jeople are at stake, mall, indeed, would be the man who would 
b 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I was wondering whether the | 


bureau was functioning at this time. 

Mr. HUSTED. Ob, yes; we have a case pending in the bu- 
reau which will soon be in the court. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word merely for the purpose of calling the attention of the gen- 
tlemet from Illinois [Mr. MANN], who seems to be under the 
impression that when the Chair rules on a proposition or says 


that the Clerk will read the Recorp does not show it, to the 
fact that the following occurred yesterday, and that the Chair- 
man said “the Clerk will read.” I read now from page 5135 
of the Recorp of yesterday : 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
For printing ava binding for the Pan American Union, $20,000. 


Mr. BLantTon. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against the 


whole paragraph— 
And so forth. 


Mr. MANN. Certainly. When a point of order is made the 
Recorp shows the reading, but when no point of order is made 
and when no amendment is offered the Recorp does not show 
what the Clerk reads. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, take the preceding paragraph— 

International Prison Commission. 

In respect to that paragraph the following occurred : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Then follows the paragraph from the bill relating to the In- 
ternational Prison Commission. No point of order was made 
against that. 

Mr. MANN. But there was a discussion in respect to it, and 
the Recorp shows it. I made a motion to strike out the last 
word. I am correct about the matter. The gentleman will 
learn it after awhile. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION FOR PROMOTION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ARBITRATION, 


For the contribution of the United States toward the maintenance of the 
Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union for the promotion of interna- 
tional arbitration at Brussels, Belgium, $2,000. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, in line 2, on 
page 18, by striking out the figures “ $2,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $4,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BurRTON: Page 18. line 2, strike out the 
figures “ $2,000’ and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $4,000.” 

Mr. BURTON, Mr. Chairman, I would state first in support 
of this amendment that the Committee on Foreign Affairs gave 
exhaustive consideration to the amounts to be appropriated for 
these respective international bureaus, and have reported q bill, 
H. R. 10213, under which this amount is made $4,000. The Inter- 
parliamentary Union is of increasing importance. There is a re- 
liance on the United States for leadership in it, and it enables 
us to maintain a close touch with foreign countries. Some 25 
Governments are members of this union. It includes representa- 
tives from various legislative bodies all over the world, and is 


‘of especial importance in the promotion of good will. 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned, I 
have no objection to the amendment, but I would like to know 
why it is necessary to increase the amount from $2,000 to $4,000. 

Mr. BURTON. In a general way the increase is because of 
the larger cost of all services and facilities, also because of 
some proposed extentions of the activities of the bureau, such as 
the appointment of an assistant, and, again, the location has 
been changed and the rent is somewhat higher. Still further, 
some of the nations that have contributed and contributed 
regularly we must frankly say are unable to do so. The States 
of Norway, of Denmark, and of Sweden, also Holland, have 
made annual contributions of approximately $2,000 each, much 
more than their share. That contribution can hardly be relied 
upon as permanent. The union has had a system for levying 
assessments which, as they say, is empirical, and they have 
reached a decision that it is best to make an assessment accord- 
ing to well-established principles, observing, first, population. 
Some consideration is given to rates of exchange in countries in 
which currencies are at a discount. The Scandinavian States 
and Holland and Belgium, which have always shown an unusual 
interest in this organization, have subscribed rather more than 
their share, and it would seem that on the basis of population 
alone $4,000 is not an unduly large amount for the United 
States. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. Is the amount suggested, $4.000, fixed on popu- 
lation solely? 

Mr. BURTON. Not solely, but I may say for the most part 
it is. 

Mr. EVANS. Are the other nations contributing by an in- 
crease of 100 per cent? 
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Mr. BURTON. Not-all, but: those who-are able-are doing-so,, 
or at least are expected to do so. 

Mr. BVANS. Will the gentleman please: give to the com: 
mittee the names of those countries: that: are able to: do se? 

Mr. BURTON. There are some 25 members; The. contribu- 
tion of Great Britain is £450. In addition to that there is 
a subscription by the members of the union who are members. of 
the English Parliament of £200. Germany is let off rather: 
lightly, and it is proposed that she pay a comparatively small 
amount because of. the great depreciation in her currency. 
Canada is expected to pay $600, which is quite large for them 
us compared with the $4,000 here. Australia is asked to nay 
£80; Belgium, 4,500 francs, which would be somewhat.in excess 
of her quota; Denmark, 2,000 crowns, or about $400, about one- 
tenth of what we pay; and Spain, 6,000 pesetas. I think it 
hardly necessary to give the whole list, but may say that the 
assessment of Japan ‘7s a little less than $2,000; Barring the fact 
that some of the countries are depressed’ financially and’ are 
not able to pay, our quota is not in excess of what would be 
our share according to population or any other test. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman from Ohio also inform 
the committee as to the particular money in which the quota is 
originally levied? ‘That is, is it levied in terms of franes, 
dollars, pounds, or what? 

Mr. BURTON. Swiss francs, which have a gold value of 183 
cents and command, I believe, a slight premium in New York. 
Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Has the figure the gentleman proposes, $4,000, 
been fixed as our quota by the governing board of the union? 





Mr. BURTON. It has. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BURTON. Yes. 


Mr. MANN. Not being very much of a “jiner,”’ I have never 
joined the interparliamentary group of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I know. a number of very distinguished gentlemen 
who are members of it, but what does this. thing do except col- 
lect money ? 

Mr. BURTON. They hold annual meetings. 
ing was held last August in Stockholm. 

Mr. MANN. That is an occasion for a very pleasant pleasure 
trip, not of course at public expense. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. For those who are willing to go. They are well 
entertained while over there, pleasantly received, but do they do 
anything? 

Mr. BURTON. They do, decidedly. 

Mr. MANN. What:do they do? ‘Tell us about it. 

Mr. BURTON. To begin at the beginning, in the year 1904 
the union met in the United States. 

An appropriation of $50,000 was made for the union by Gon- 
gress that: year. The union passed a resolution. requesting 
President Roosevelt to invite the other nations to convene for 
the second time The Hague conference. The members: called 
in a body on the President at the White House: The second 
Hague conférence, which met at The Hague in 1907, was due to 
that meeting. 


The last meet- 


mon purpose and for a discussion of: international questions 
by members of legislative bodies from the whole world. They 
all go home with new ideas. I have met in the gatherings of 


this union members from Japan, members from Russia, and even | 


from Turkey. On a very dramatic occasion in London; mem- 
bers of the Russian Douma, after meeting with the organiza- 
tion, marched’ out beeause the Czar had) issued an ukase dis- 
solving the Deuma. The members of the union have labored 
very constantly and: with success for the codification of the 
principles of international law. They have proposed new prin- 
ciples of international lay. They have: considered numerous 
questions which pertain to international relations. 

I call the gentleman’s attention, to another interesting occa- 


sion in Geneva in 1912, where the subjeet of the use of: aircraft | 


in warfare was under discussion: 
view of what has occurred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from 
Ohio have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois. asks unani- 


It is. very. interesting: in 


mous consent that the gentleman from Qhio may proceed for | 


tive minutes. 
hears none. 
Mr. BURTON. In this conference the French advocated the 
unlimited use of aircraft; the Nnglish opposed it; the Germans 
remained quiet, awaiting developments. No conclusion. was 
reached. That question was referred to a later conference; 


Is there objection? [After-a pause.] The Chair 
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| to anything that: they have done. 


| @ proposition: presented: in the House: for: action by the House 
One great general benefit is the meeting together for a com- | 
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general sentiment, hewever; was very. strongly 
of aircraft for other than scouting: pu ere ee 

In regard to labor, that is one of the subjects now under con- 
sideration—part of the agenda for the next meeting. I think 
I may say safely to my colleagues that’ the deliberations of the 
union on that subject can not be otherwise than helpful to the 
United States, because our standards forthe workingmen are 
so much higher than those of ‘other countries, and a comparison 
of views, a recommendation of regulations of labor as to hours 
and other conditions, will’ tend to diminish the very wide gap 
between labor conditions in the United States and in other 
countries. 

And again, the passport. regulations are a subject also under 
consideration. But I may state that the great benefit is the 
bringing together of men who are members of’ different legisig- 
tive bodies in different parts of the world; rubbing off the rough 
edges, realizing we all have a common interest, recognizing that 
cooperation is what is necessary for progress in international 
affairs. The discussions have been very illuminating, and I can 
most’ confidently say that they have not been merely delibera- 
tions, but, as in the case of the calling of the second Hague con. 
ference, they have been very helpful. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH: Did the union at its last meeting pass some 
resolutions recommending the entrance of the United, States into 
the League of Nations? 

Mr. BURTON. No; they did not. There was a large, per- 
haps a predominant opinion, among the members. of the union 
outside of the United States, that a reeommendation of the 
league should be passed. I do not knew that any proposed reso- 
lution contemplated our entranee into the league, but that or. 
ganization was commended most highly. by: some of the members, 
and there were intimations that we should'‘jein. But the union 
absolutely followed the delegates. from the United States in 
their action—Senator McKIn Ley, of Illinois; Senator Watsn, 
of Montana; Senator Ropinson, of: Arkansas; and) frow this 
House, Messrs. Brooks of Ilineis, Brirren, BARKLEY, and 
Governor MONTAGUE, and I think, perhaps, one or: two otlier 
Members of. the House. The notable feature of: the last: gather- 
ing at Stockholm was that they consulted the delegation from 
the United States, although ours was not: one of! the largest, aud 
accepted: their judgment and leadership in practieally every- 
thing. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, far be: it: from me to say any- 
thing. against the Interparliamentary Union: The American 
group is now headed, Ll: believe, by Mr. McKinimy; now a Men- 
ber of the Senate, and: one of my best: friends for many years, 
I am perfectly willing for a few gentlemen from the House to 
trot: off to Hurope on a pleasure trip and. consult: with people, 
whose language they: can not: talk, on various subjeets, and | 
am glad the gentieman from: Ohie [Mr. Burron] has made the 
statement he has. This is the first time I ever: have: heard, | 
think, a single reference on the floor of this House, during all 
the years the Interparliamentary Union has been in. existence, 
I think there has never been 


in. conformity. with any suggestion: made by the Interpartia- 
mentary Union, which: originally was. organized to do two 
things—one to maintain: peace in the world, and the other to 
reduce armies and navies. Armies: and: navies grew by /eaps 
and bounds, and, in spite of the Interparliamentary: Union. tiie 
greatest) war we ever had followed: along, with the members 
just as bitter against. each other as anybody else was. But | 
am perfectly willing; while I do net think it will aceomplis! 
any great thing, and while I can not see yet what they do be 


| tween times, somebody is: drawing a little money:; probably they 


need. it——— 

Mr. BURTON. If the gentleman wili yield, he must not 
blame us for our modesty in not having exploited before tie 
House what we have done. 

Mr, MANN. If you had done anything, I think it would lave 
been: exploited, [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, I am frank to si 
that the glowing tribute paid to the purposes of the Interpar!ia- 
mentary Union by the eloquent gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bur- 
TON] has kindled within my own mind: an admiration for ifs 
purposes that I had not heretofore suspected. In reading the 
paragraph I got the idea that it was very much a duplication 
of the purposes of The Hague tribunal. I find that I had ins- 
apprehended its purposes. But it may hardly seem polite— and 


IT would not wish to be guilty of any temerity or impropriecty— 
to state even a difference of opinion from that of the distin- 
guished gentleman: from Ohio, but it seems to me there is at 
least a little incongruity in the statement that it might result in 
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narrowing the gap between the standard of labor existing and 
maintained in this country as compared with the standard ex- 
isting in Europe, for the reason, in the promotion of the public 
welfare of this great country, to which we are all so enthusiasti- 
cally and loyally devoted, we have been passing tariff laws and 
puilding a high tariff wall, often referred to as a Chinese wall, 
in order to maintain that gap at the very widest possible stand- 
ard at which we are able to maintain it, and I have thought, 
centlomen, if you will pardon me, that that gap and those stand- 
ards ate established and maintained by economic conditions 
that are fundamental, as between this country and the countries 
of western continental Europe. 

I still think that it can have no effect, that it can have no in- 
fluence in that particular, and still think, knowing the existence 
of The Hague tribunal so well and so thoroughly understand- 
ing its beneficent purposes, that it will not accomplish a great 
deal in seeking to promote international arbitration for the set- 
tlement of international differences. I see no excuse or good 
reason for this amendment. They can get along with the 
money set down in the bill reported by the committee. I feel 
sure that that would be enough, and I hope the amendment 


will not prevail. 
The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ITALY. 
For the payment of the quota of the United States for the support 
of the International Institute of Agriculture for the calendar year 


1923, $19,577. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WALSH. Hew long has this international organization 
of agrarian experts been in existence? How do they arrive at 
a quota involving $19,577? 

Mr. HUSTED. The international institute was created by 
the treaty of 1905, which was signed by representatives of 41 
powers, including the United States. The promoter of this 
organization was Mr. David Lubin, an American, since de- 
ceased, who was for many years our representative at Rome. 

The institute ig said to do very valuable work for the farmers 
of America im colleeting information as to crops and as to crep 
conditions, and that information is transmitted here by cable, so 
that our farmers will get it promptly. 

Mr. WALSH. Has it been in operation in the last year or 
two? 

Mr. HUSTED. It has net been, I understand, in very active 
operation during the period of the war. 

Mr. WALSH. What have they been doing with the money 
appropriated during the war? 

Mr. HUSTED. As a matter of fact, I do not think the money 
has been expended. I do not think our appropriations have 
been expended during the war. 

Mr. WALSH. Do they consider the questions of helping 
drought-strieken areas, and furnishing free seed to countries 
that have become devastated by storm and flood and war and 
other calamities? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not think they pursue any of those ac- 
tivities. They are simply devoted to the collection of accurate 
information as to crops and crop conditions abroad, so that the 
American farmer and the American dealer in agricultural prod- 
ucts will have at their disposal the latest information to guide 
them in determining uwpen the best course to pursue in the con- 
duct of their business 2 

Mr. WALSH. So that the farmer would know whether to 
plant wheat or sunflowers next seasen? 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, I think that they obtain from this 
Source very useful information. At amy rate, the Department 
of Agriculture is convinced of it. 

Mr. WALSH. It is pretty easy to convince the Department 
ot Agriculture of anything if it involves the expenditure of 
money. If you mention that first, you do not have to say very 
much thereafter. 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, I may add to that that the agricultural 
Societies of the country are very much impressed with its use- 
fulness, and it must be as obvious to the gentleman from Mas- 
Sachusetts as it is to me that it is useful to the American 
> —_ to secure accurate data as to crop conditions and crops 
adroad, 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. I assume that possibly it may be useful 
to secure aeeurate data as to the crops abroad. Just how often 
these data are supplied and how they are procured I do not 
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know, but we get a lot of other information from abroad that is 
equally useful, and I venture to say a great deal more accurate, 
without entering into an international institute. 





Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from 


New York what reason was given for the very large increase in 
this appropriation? It is much larger than we have ever ap- 
propriated before. } 

Mr. HUSTED. The reason is the inereased expense, the very 
greatly increased expense. 

Mr. MANN. Increased expense how? Of course, there is 
always a reason why people want more money. They want to 
spend more. 

Mr. HUSTED. I have not the very fullest information, but I 
will give the gentleman what I have. One reason is that here- 
tofore the King of Italy has made a large contribution toward 
the maintenance of the institute which has recently been with- 
drawn. Italy is unable to bear the large share of the expense 
any longer, or, or at any rate, at the present time. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I will say to the gentleman that our first 
appropriation for this institute, which I think was $5,000 or a 
less sum, Was made because it was claimed, “ Here is an insti- 
tute that may possibly do some good; the Italian Government 
pays most of the expenses; all we are asked to do is to con- 
tribute a little toward paying the salary of somebody there 
representing us and paying the expenses of printing.” On 
that ground they got this institute located in Italy. Do I 
understand that having: secured the location there they now 
want to renege and want us to pay all the expenses? 

Mr. HUSTED. I know this—that the King of Italy fur- 
nished this institute with quarters. I believe it was a former 
palace. He turned it over to the institute for its use rent free, 
and the King of Italy also made a very substantial contribu- 
tion toward the maintenance of the institute; but we all realize 
that Italy suffered greatly during the war, and the Italians 
are not now financially in a position to do what they formerly 
were able to do, and I suppose it is on account of their finan- 
cial straits that they do not contribute in money what they 
formerly did. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUSTED. I yield to the gentleman from Massaehusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. This imstitute building was not in Fiume, 
was it? 

Mr. HUSTHD. I do not know the exact location, but I 
understand it was in Rome. 

Mr. WALSH. 1 did not knew but that might account for 
withdrawing the free rental. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. ROGERS. At the time this item was under discussion 
last year the Committee om Appropriatigns was told that the 
quota of the United States, which for many years had been 
40,000 lire, was to be increased to 100,000 lire; that is, the 
increase was to be 150 per cent. Has that larger quota been 
increased since this matter was before the Congress a year 
ago? 

Mr. HUSTED. I think not; and I wil! say to the gentleman 
that for the current year we appropriated $18,000 in the 
Diplomatic and Censular bill. That was the’ entire amount— 
$8,000 for the quota, $5,000 fer the salary of the member, and 
$5,000 as our quota for printing; but we have since allowed a 
deficiency appropriation of $11,577, so that the appropriations 
for this current year are exactly the same as the amount 
carried in this bill for the fiscal year. 

Mr. ROGHRS. My difficulty is here: Our quota under the 
new arrangement has jumped from 40,000 lire to 100,000 lire. 
One hundred thousand lire at normal exchange would be some- 
thing like the figure carried in this bill, and perhaps this 
figure in fact represents the American equivalent of 100,000 
geld lire. But the paper lire is only one-third or one-fourth of 
the normal value. 

Mr. HUSTED. I think you will find that they are gold lire. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is what I am getting at. Does the 
United States get the benefit of the fluctuating exchange? 

Mr. HUSTED. I think not. I think the quota is in gold 
lire. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is that a treaty requirement? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not know whether it is or not. 

Mr. MANN. There is no treaty about it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh, yes; this obligation was made in a 
treaty. 

Mr. MANN. When? 

Mr. ROGERS. in 1905. 

Mr. HUSTED. Oh, yes; it is a treaty obligation, abso- 
lutely. 
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Mr. MANN. The treaty has been entered into, then, long 
since the bureau was established? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. That may be. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. KING. Does the gentleman know whether the Inter- 
national Harvester Co, contribute anything to this work? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. KING. They are the recipients of a large part of the 
information, are they not, which enables them to sell their 
agricultural machinery abroad? 

Mr. HUSTED. I have no idea whether they are or not. As 
I understand it, the information is transmitted directly to the 
Department of Agriculture here at Washington. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I move to strike out the last word. 
I have no particular information as to the work that is being 
done by the institute; but a few months ago I listened to a 
very interesting address by our former ambassador to Italy, 
Dr. Thomas Nelson Page, who is my valued friend, in which he 
paid a tribute to the memory of David Lubin, and also praised 
the activities of the institute. Inasmuch as the work of the 
institute is designed to support the agricultural activities of the 
world and the prosperity of agriculture, I shall object to seeing 
this item stricken out, 

sut I rose to say that I have been very much interested in 
the observations of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] and of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] upon 
the suggested uselessness of some of the bureaus that we main- 
tain for the purpose of engaging in international conference. 
For example, the bureau that was talked about a moment ago, 
the Interparliamentary Union, has been in existence a long time. 
I happened to be on the other side a great many years ago when 
it held a meeting which was addressed by some of the most 
eloquent men in Europe and at least one of the most eloquent 
of Americans. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] has 
stated, the purpose of the creation of that union was to insure, 
as far as possible, the maintenance of peace, and to decrease 
governmental expenditures for military and naval purposes. 
Since then, I~believe, some of the men who participated in the 
meeting have died on the battle field; war is almost as much in 
prospect now as it was then, and the burdens of armament have 
been very slightly decreased. I doubt very much whether we 
are going to accomplish anything by maintaining that bureau. 
The truth is that we are willing to go into all sorts of con- 
ferences with Europeans that will not accomplish anything, 
and at the same time are unwilling to enter into those con- 
ferences that give some promise of achievement. We decline 
to enter the League of Nations, which is the. greatest of all 
international conferences. A good many of us think, in view of 
the interest of the United States in the general question of 
reparations, that we ought to be represented on the Repara- 
tions Commission, but we again decline. While we take time 
debating the relation of the Government of the United States 
to the matter of reparations, our Government refuses to appoint 
a representative on the commission that is dealing with the 
subject. A very important conference is about to occur in 
Italy, the Genoa conference, and we have declined to enter 
that. There is, by the way, a significant statement in the first 
issue of a magazine that is now appearing called Our World, 
conducted by very responsible and well-known people, as to 
why the United States remains away from Genoa. So the truth 
is, we spend money without much hesitation to provide oppor- 
tunities for certain people to make very attractive trips to 
Europe, who assist in doing ornamental and rhetorical things, 
and we neglect the opportunities that are afforded us to par- 
ticipate in great conferences that may amount to something. 

This attitude recalls to my mind a remark made by a very 
eminent New Englander, doubtless an agriculturalist, like my 
friend the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsu]. I re- 
fer to old Jacob Collamer, a United States Senator of the long 
ago. He said that we are so constituted that sometimes we can 
see the fly on the barn door and can not see the barn door itself, 
We are anxious, or at least willing, to mix up in comparatively 
inconsequential conferences but turn our backs on the confer- 
ences that may have some favorable effect upon the fortunes of 
the world and some results that might be of infinite advantage 
to the United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the amount 
of “ $19,577” and insert in lieu thereof “ $8,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 


ment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
ane ae tins, ao strike out the figures “ $19,577” and insert in lieu 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I think after listening to the re- 
marks of practically every man that has said anything on this 
proposition, we are all agreed that the one thing accomplished 
in this proposition is that the United States is the banker. We 
have been contributing $8,000 to this conference, and I dare say 
there is not anybody in this country can lay his hand on a con- 
crete thing that has been accomplished by the conference sijce 
its initiation that has been of any benefit to the agricultural 
interests of the United States, 

Mr. HUSTED. This is not a conference. 

Mr. BEGG. I know; it is a bureau established over there, 

Mr. HUSTED. It is a bureau for the collection of data that 
is regularly transmitted to the United States for the benefit of 
the American farmer. It would be most unfortunate if this 
amendment should be agreed to, because the bureau would be 
sadly handicapped in its work. And see how inconsistent jt 
would be. These are treaty obligations; our obligation is fixed, 
and to repudiate our treaty obligations would be most unfor- 
tunate. 

Mr. BEGG. Is our treaty obligation fixed at $19,577? 

Mr. HUSTED. It is. 

Mr. BEGG. By whom? 

Mr. HUSTED. The governing board. 

Mr. BEGG. If the governing board fixed the amount for the 
next year at $50,000 would we be obligated to pay it? 

Mr. HUSTED. We would not be legally obligated, of course. 

Mr. BEGG. No; the facts are we are not obligated to pay 
more than $8,000, according to the treaty obligations. Is not 
that a fact? Has not the governing board exceeded their 
authority? 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman knows perfectly well that 
they can not do with $8,000 what they could do before the war. 

Mr. BEGG. Why not? The rate of exchange would give 
them about $12,000. 

Mr. HUSTED. I thought I had explained why they could 
not do it. In the first place, heretofore the King of Italy made 
a large cash contribution; he has borne the larger portion of 
the expense of maintaining the institute. He is no longer in a 
position to do it, and now the members have to divide up the 
expense if the institute is to be maintained in the future «s in 
the past. We have to bear our share of the expense. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say that my people are farmers, I lived 
on a farm for 25 years. I have yet to hear one definite piece of 
information that ever emanated from this institute at Rome 
that was of any value to the farmers in Ohio or anywhere else 
in the country. Now, I think the facts are that this institu- 
tion has not functioned so far ag agriculture is concerned in the 
United States. The gentleman rightly says, no doubt, that 
Italy has fallen down in the maintenance of her end of the 
financial support of this institute, and in order to keep it going, 
to keep some fellows in jobs, we are willing to raise our ante 
two and one-half times and give it to them for a useless pur- 


pose. So far as I am concerned, I would as leave strike it 
all out. is 

Mr. HUSTED. This is not for the purpose of keeping people 
in jobs. 


Mr. BEGG. What is it for then? 

Mr. HUSTED. Let me read a statement by an American 
representative of the Farm Bureau which was incorporated in 
last year’s hearings. 

Mr. BEGG. Who is it? 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Gray Silver. He says: 

Mr. Sitver. The Farm Bureau, which is the large farm organization, 
is greatly interested in this particular problem you have under discus- 
sion, for agriculture is the basis of all industry and commerce; it is 
the largest business of the Nation and is international in character. 
Our crops, not only as to acreage, but as to the commodities produced, 
are directly affected by the world markets. Consequently we are 
greatly interested in having the information from both the angles of 
production and stocks on hand, which can only be secured through such 
an organization as we have at Rome. : 

Now, just one more thought, not wishing to differ in thought from 
the chairman: I am not a subscriber to the belief that we would get 
better service by less price. I think the salary of our permanent repre- 
sentative at Rome should be made such as to attract the high type of 
man who should represent this great Nation and this great business. 

Mr. BEGG. Is Italy the agricultural center of Europe, and 
was that the reason for the location of this institute in the heart 
of agriculture? 

Mr. HUSTED. No; I do not think so; but it has to be 10- 
cated somewhere in Europe and they located it at Rome. As 
matter of fact, an American was the promoter of this institute. 
It emanated from America. America has always taken 2 par- 
ticular interest in it. There is no doubt that this institute has 
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performed the work of collecting and disseminating agricul- | League of Nations would have been able to bring that program 
tural data of very great value to the American farmer, and to | to such a successful completion. 


ive the farmer of it in the future would be a real loss. 


a MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HUSTED. I will. 
Mr. MANN. I understand this international bureau collects 


formation, Which it distributes through governmental sources, 
crop conditions, crop products, of the amount of grain and 
other agricultural products on hand. “Some people, I think, in 
this country, perhaps rely upon the figures given out by this 
institute, but the live people engaged in business get the infor- 
mation as soon as the institute does, leng before it is dissemi- 
nated by the Government. 

Mr. BEGG. I was about to ask the gentleman if he ever 
saw 2 report gotten out by a Government agency, even in this 
country, let alone getting it out in Italy, which reached the 
farmer before his crop was all marketed? 


in 
ol 


Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; our crop conditions, issued once a month | 


by the Agricultural Department, published simultaneously all 
over the world, are very valuable. 

Mr. BEGG. Has the gentleman ever seen any from this in- 
stitute: 

Mr. MANN. 

Mr. BEGG. 
of value. 

Mr. MANN. I took a very active part some years ago in 
knocking this institution out, and followed it up for a while, 
put | concluded I would quit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Ar. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I do not think any serious harm 
would be done if we should adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentieman from Ohio [Mr. Bree}. 
the requirements of the treaty. 


T have. 
I have never seen one thing from this institute 


Of course, you can not wonder 


at the officials of foreign nations raising the amount which it | 


is expected the United States shall contribute, when they sit 
over there and view our generosity in spending money, $20,- 
000,000 worth of grain for Russia, $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 for 
Austria, and hundreds of thousands of dollars for other coun- 
tries which seem te be able to make out a case of hardship. It 
was natural for those people to say that if we can do that for these 
other countries, we can afford to pay the rent for this building 
in Rome, It is interesting to see how internationally attractive 
we have become. We have an interparliamentary union, an 
international commission on annual tables of constants, and 
so forth, an international bureau, an international institute, an 
international congress, an international office of public health, 
an international convention of radio telegraph, and then a 
United States section of the Inter-American High Commission ; 
and so it goes, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Has the gentleman ever known 
any one of these agencies being abolished, except possibly the 
International Alcoholic Conference? 

Mr. WALSH. TI have never heard of any being abolished, 
particularly if they carry appropriations. The distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia in his remarks adverted to our activity 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


We will be conforming to | 








— 


along this line, and I somewhat agree with what he has to say, | 


although I can net agree that the only international associa- | 


tion that has accomplished anything is that which the United 
States refused to enter. We had lately an international gath- 
ering here in the Capital of the United States which has accom- 


| 
| 


plished more for the peace and security of the world than the | 
late lamented League of Nations has yet accomplished or, in my | 


judgment, ever will accomplish for years to come, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 


I wish to say to the gentleman, | 


that while he and I may disagree as to the magnitude of the | 


accomplishments of the Washington conference, personally I 


| is not the case. 


However, Mr. Chairman, referring to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio, it seems to me that the reduction in this 
appropriation will not deny the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome, Italy, sufficient funds, even though the distin- 
guished ruler of that country should decide that he is no longer 
able to provide us with quarters, rent free. There are one or 
two countries now in Europe, I think, particularly since the map 
has been changed, where the United States does not have a rep- 
resentative at one of these international affairs, but I think 
that they would be willing to invite us there, with the offer of 
rent-free quarters, just for the sake of having a citizen of this 
country there representing the interests of the farmer at this 
international institute, and they might go across the border line 


| or into one of these new nations that have been set up and get 


quarters. 

Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. I think the gentleman labors under the mis- 
apprehension that the United States is probably the only Gov- 
érnment called upon to pay this large amount of money. That 
This quota is not based on population, but the 
natious are grouped as to their size and importance, and all of 
the nations in the first group pay the same quota that we do, 
viz, $20,000. At a meeting of the general assembly of the insti- 
tute which was held in November, 1920, the assembly examined 
into the finances of the institute and decided to recommend that 
the quotas of the adhering Governments be increased 150 per 
cent, which puts the quotas of all of the nations in the first 
group or class at approximately $20,000. 

Mr. WALSH. What nations are there in that first class? 

Mr. HUSTED. All of the great nations practically are in 
that class. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. HUSTED. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Is Italy in it? 
I think so. I am quite sure of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Have any of them paid the $20,000? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not know as te whether they have or net, 
but they are all very nruch interested in the institute and have 
paid heretofore. 

Mr. ROGERS. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. The countries in the first class, if the gentle- 
man desires them, are Germany, Argentina, Austria, Hungary, 
4razil, Italy, China, Turkey, Spain, the United States, France, 
Great Britain, Japan, Rumania, and Russia. I doubt if more 
than a third of those countries are paying anything like the 
100,000 lire which the treaty requires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 7 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Has not the time for debate upon this 
amendment been exhausted ? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Tuzson). The present occupant of 
the chair has not been in the chair for the full 10 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Maryland is correct. 

‘Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I do not objeet to the two 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


ask unanimous consent to 


| minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague enumerate a 
few of the second-class nations, as far as this quota is con- 
cerned ? . 

Mr. ROGERS. Egypt, Canada, British India, and Mexico are 
the only four countries in the second class. Their quota has 
recently increased to amount to 50,000 lire, about $10,000. 


Mr. WALSH. I thank the gentleman. I am glad to notice 
that the first class has Russia and that the second ¢lass has 


Mexico: but I do not believe it is worth the extra expense to 
the United States to be included in the first class, far as 
quota goes, and I hope that as a gradual intimation that the 
United States is likely some day to withdraw from sonre of 


SO 


these international, highfaluting convocations and congresses 
|and other associations abroad we start by reducing ex- 
; penditures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, Mr. LINEBERGER, and Mr. 


am very much gratified that such substantial results were 
reached, and I think we are to be congratulated that at the 
head of the State Department there is such an extremely able 
and energetic statesman as the present Secretary, who con- 
ducted the work of the conference. 

j WALSH. ‘I agree with the gentleman in his congratula- 
ios, except that I would add we ought also to congratulate 
Ourselves that we are not now entangled and allied with the 
Leigue of Nations, because if we had been I doubt if we would 
have been able to have the gathering and accomplish what has 
beeu accomplished in that way. Indeed, I doubt whether the! 


EVANS rose. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 


Kentucky [Mr. JoHnson]. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
among the many useless commissions and institutions for which 
the United States is furnishing the money this is one of the 
most useless, It will be noticed that the next paragraph after 
the present one provides for a salary of $5,000 a year. 

The United States was very proud of David Lubin, who, per- 
haps, was the nrost seientific man in the evolution of plant life 
the world has ever known, and who was sent over there as a 
member of that institute. Much of the consideration that here- 
tofore was given to the proposition was out of tribute to David 
Lubin; but when he went to Rome he carried with him the 
knowledge, or imparted it to those who were there, as to how 
they could raise potatoes and wheat and corn and everything 
that went into the support of human life. But now we are 
left with nothing that they can give us and but little that we 
by this provision can convey to them. A sinecure of $5,000 a 
year is established for somebody—I do not know whom—that 
he may go to Italy and take with him no information that 
will serve the world. In my judgment not only the amend- 
ment that has been offered by the gentleman from Ohio should 
be adopted but the next paragraph should be eliminated from 
the bill, thereby doing away with the sinecure of $5,000 a year 
for a man to go over to Italy to serve no purpose. 

Mr. LINEBERGER.* Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. 

I do not think that there is any Member in this House more 
interested in the data which proceeds from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome than myself, because of the 
fact that I represent in part a county—Los Angeles County— 
producing annually some $500,000,000 worth of the same agri- 
cultural products produced in southern Europe. I refer to 
walnuts, almonds, oranges, grapes, and horticultural products 
of the character produced in southern California. The farm 
bureaus of southern California are probably as thoroughly or- 
ganized as the farm bureaus in any section of the United States. 
Horticulture and agriculture in that section of the Union have 
reached a very high state of perfection, and those who are en- 
gaged in it bring to bear in their avocation information from all 
parts of the world. And I can assure you that I of my per- 
sonal knowledge know that the data which is procured by the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome is of vital bene- 
fit to the gentlemen who are engaged in those industries in my 
section of the country. ; 

Some time ago I happened to be in Rome and visited the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, and I was surprised at the 
thoroughgoing manner in which they carried on the work 
there. I know nothing of the reduced circumstances of the 
King of Italy, which have brought him to the point where he 
has to now collect rent for the premises which were formerly 
given rent free, but I do know that the chairman of the sub- 
committee has gone into this matter very thoroughly. And 
while this is not a legal obligation until the item has been 
passed upon by both Houses of Congress, I do believe there is 
a moral obligation that we should pay our quota. We are one 
of the richest and greatest nations on earth, and while I quite 
agree with the gentleman from Massachusetts that we shall 
decide whether or not we shall participate in these international 
meetings and conferences, this is a constructive work, and I 
think that the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio reduces 
the amount to a sum that is entirely too low and not com- 
mensurate with the work that is being carried on there. And 
I trust the amendment will not prevail. [Applause.] 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that there is no in- 
dividual upon the floor who has more criticism for these or- 
ganizations international in their character, and from which 
no material benefits flow, than myself. I am a member of the 
subcommittee which produced this bill, and I was interested in- 
tensely in this particular item. And I wish to call the attention 
of those who have been criticizing this organization because no 
benetits flow from it to the following facts: It is true that 
the information collected by the bureau prior to the present 
has not been presented to the farmer as promptly as it should 
have been. It was brought to this country by mail usually 
and then dispensed through our Crop Reporter, or the various 
agencies used by the Agricultural Department for dispensing 
information, 

The Members here who say they have never seen the informa- 
tion coming from that source are mistaken in this, that if they 
have seen the information so given out by the department, and 
the credit was not given, they got the information without 
knowledge of its source. But there are other benefits which 
have flowed from the work of this institution and to which I 
wish to call your attention. 

On page 251 of the hearings you will find a number of those 
benefits enumerated. It gathers together information in frefer- 


ence to plant diseases, animal diseases, and methods of fighting 
them and controlling them, and quarantining against them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is not every piece of informa. 
tion that the gentleman has just enumerated gathered by the 
Department of Agriculture and scattered all over the country 
= & of our people? Is not this, therefore, but a duplication 
of it 

Mr. EVANS. The source of the information gathered by the 
Department of Agriculture from foreign countries is very 
largely, not entirely, but very largely, obtained through this 
agency. And if that item alone were all this organization did, 
it would pay to agriculture all that it is costing. But that is 
not all that it does. It gathers up, and has gathered up, from 
different sources much valuable information. A very great dea] 
of information with reference to farm credits, farm insurance, 
cooperative buying and selling, and cooperative insurance has 
come through this bureau, and that of itself, disregarding the 
other matters of information, would warrant this expenditure. 
But that is not all. Foreign laws relating to agriculture jp dif. 
ferent countries, and their effects, have been brought through 
this organization to this country. 

It is a fact that through attachés connected with our Diplo- 
matic Service we get information, but we have got here an 
agency which has produced it; and I may say, for the benefit of 
those who have criticized lack of promptness, that now it is the 
purpose to transmit the information with reference to crops, 
their character, prices, and so on, by telegraph, so that it will 
be immediately available. 

As to the matter of the King of Italy and his contributions, | 
think the chairman of the committee is perhaps mistaken. The 
King of Italy, as I understand it, gave, not rent free for a time 
but for all time, one of his palaces in which the activities of this 
bureau are conducted. He not only did that, but prior to the 
war he gave out of his own private purse a very large part of 
the money necessary to continue the activities of this bureau, 
and it is that contribution that he has ceased, since the war, to 
make to this organization. 

If you adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Beae] you find yourselves in this position: You will have paid 
your money and you will be unable to get any results if other 
nations do likewise, puy the reduced quota. If you get results 
you are parasitic in that you are taking from them something 
to the cost of which you yourselves have not contributed your 
share. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. EVANS. May I have one minute more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS. There is one of two things to do: Pay the 
amount they ask, which is our fair share and which is assessed 
against every other nation of like character, or else do not give 
anything. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not pretend to be very 
well informed as to the workings of the Internatianal Institute 
of Agriculture. I know something of it. I know it has been 
long established, and in the past it has been very useful. but 
I know this, that in these days of unrest in the world, of more 
or less international suspicion and criticism, of depression in 
business and agriculture, we ought certainly to maintain all 
of the relationships that we have with other nations [«)- 
plause]—relationships that lead to friendly and kindly, con- 
siderate and helpful intercourse and association. This is no 
time to question whether or no we get to the last picayune 
all that we ought to out of a small contribution of this kind. 
Why, the very fact of our contribution, the very fact of out 
association, although we could point to no definite, tangible 
benefit—the very fact of it is worth much more than this simul 
appropriation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced (hit 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks for 4 
division. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 8, noes 28. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 

















1922. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL SANITARY BURBAU. 

For the annual share of the United States for the maintenance of 
the International Sanitary Bureau for the year 1923, $11,323.16. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, there is no law authorizing 
this legislation on an appropriation bill. I make the point of 
order against it. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman,’ the International Sanitary 
3ureau has been recognized in a treaty which has been ratified 
by the United States Senate, and I think that is sufficient au- 
thorization to support the appropriation. This is the treaty 
known as the International Sanitary Convention, concluded 
October 14, 1905, ratification advised by the Senate February 
2” 1906, ratified by the President May 29, 1906, and proclaimed 
March 1, 1909. Article 10 of that treaty is as follows: 


The Government of each country is obliged to immediately publish 
the measures which it believes necessary to take against departures 
either from a country or from an infected territorial area. 

The said Government is to communicate at once this publication to 
the diplomatic or consular agent of the infected country residing in 
its capital as well as to the International Sanitary Bureau. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that that au- 
thorizes the United States to be represented in any sanitary 
bureau of an international character if we make the appro- 
priation therefor? 

Mr. HUSTED. This appropriation is not for representation. 
It is to pay the annual share of the United States toward the 
maintenance of the bureau, which is recognized in the treaty. 

Mr. WALSH. But even though it is recognized in the treaty, 
doves the treaty authorize the expenditure of any money for the 
payment of the quota or share of the United States in the 
expenses of that bureau? 

Mr. HUSTED. It seems to me to be a fair assumption that 
the treaty contemplated the financial support of a bureau 
which it specifically recognized and of which our Government 
was at the time an adhering member. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, we recognize lots of countries in treaties, 
but there is no obligation on the part of the United States to 
support the countries thus recognized. 

Mr. HUSTED. This bureau was created pursuant to a reso- 
lution passed on January 29, 1902, by the delegates of the 
American Republics. represented at the Second International 
Conference of American States, at which we were represented, 
This conference met in the City of Mexico. The International 
Sanitary Bureau was created with permanent headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. We were represented there, and in the 
treaty to which I have referred the bureau is recognized as 
being in existence as a bureau with which we are concerned, 
with which we do business, and in whose deliberations we 
participated, and it seems to me to be a fair assumption that 
the treaty contemplated financial support to the maintenarice 
of such an institution. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may I make this suggestion? 
If the gentleman’s contention is correct, that the mere recog- 
nition in a treaty of the fact that the bureau exists authorizes 
this appropriation of $11,323.16, then it would be a basis for an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 as against a point of order. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. There is nothing in this 
treaty that authorizes an appropriation—absolutely nothing. 
‘There is absolutely nothing in this treaty which. authorizes any 
expenditure on the part of the United States Government. Cer- 
tainly it can not be contended that an appropriation is author- 
ized until Some treaty-making power makes a provision author- 
izing the appropriation of money out of the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HUSTED. I am sure the gentleman will not contend 
that it is necessary that the treaty limit the amount of the 
contribution. It might be for any amount, but Congress is not 
required to appropriate. 

Mr. BLANTON. This treaty merely recognizes the fact that 

an international sanitary bureau exists. 
_ Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, there would be no other way 
in Which we could manifest our cooperation in this work except 
is has been done by the treaty. Of course, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] seems to infer, we could 
not in a treaty provide that we would make contributions from 
our Treasury in support of this bureau; but we joined in this 
'reaty on becoming a party to it. We take the benefits from it. 
lhere is no way in which we can do this unless we join in 
support of it. 
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a - MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
ion 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is not the case exactly parallel to 
a statute which might create an agency, and would not the 
Statute afford the basis for the appropriation? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly, and this would have a very 
much greater effect, because of the fact that it is a coopera- 
tion of nations. They joined with us in this treaty. If we 
joined in this treaty it is a necessary consequence—and not a 
mere inference but a necessary result of our joining in it— 
that we shall share in its support. Certainly it seems to me 
that the clause of the treaty which bas been cited by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Hustep] is ample justification and 
authority for our making our proper contribution in its sup- 
port. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose, as in this case, the executive depart- 
ment of the Government goes ahead and makes provision, with- 
out authority of law, for the maintenance of an international 
sanitary bureau, not by treaty, so that it is not ratified. I 
take it that no one would contend that the Executive has power 
to do that without a treaty being entered into which would bind 
Congress to appropriate for it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; I think the gentleman is right in 
that. 

Mr. MANN. Now, the bureau existing without authority, 
if Congress makes a reference to it and directs somebody—as 
it has the legal right to do—to report to that body, does the 
gentleman think that is an authorization for appropriations for 
a body which is not authorized? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the authorization for this appro- 
priation exists by the very terms of the treaty. 

Mr. MANN. There is no treaty. 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not quite understand what the gentle- 
man means. 

Mr. MANN. There is no treaty providing for this organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. TOWNER. There is a treaty providing for the creation 
of this bureau. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; not at all. There is no pretense that 
there is any treaty providing for its creation. The only claim 
is that the treaty provides that somebody shall report to this 
bureau which has been created by the Executive without a 
treaty. 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, well, the recognition of it amounts to the 
same thing. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I ask. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think so. The treaty, Mr. Chairman, is 
the supreme law. It is even stronger, especially with regard 
to international affairs, than the ordinary act of Congress, 
because it implies an obligation on our part to cooperate in 
the work. It amounts to the creation of this obligation, which 
is a necessary incident to the creation and operation of this 
particular international bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair this pro- 
vision is for the purpose of- carrying out this treaty, and there- 
fore the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Does the Chair rule that this is a treaty? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in effect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Unless it is a treaty, there is 
no foundation for the ruling of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair views it as a treaty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the Chair be good enough 
to give the reasons whereby he arrives at the conclusion that 
it is a treaty when it certainly is not? 

Mr. MANN. The Chair stated that it was for the purpose of 
earrying out the provisions of the treaty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has so ruled. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Rickerrs] be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAnn] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Ricketrs] be permitted to address the committee for 10 min- 
utes out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I am prompted by a sense of duty to my constituency and to the 
country to address you at this time upon a subject of the most 
vital concern to the citizens of this the richest and greatest 
country in the world. 
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I am certainly under obligations to the committee for yielding 
this time to me when you are engaged in the consideration of 
a bill as highly important to the country as this one is. 

I think the question of the coal strike is uppermost in the 
minds of the people at this time. I come from a district in 
which there are 126 coal mines, and in which there are about 
6,000 coal miners. 

There is an erroneous idea prevalent in the country now that 
600,000 coal miners walked away from work and went out on 
a strike. Nothing could be further from the truth than that. 
Of the 6,000 miners in my district, during the past year less 
than one-half have been engaged in their usual oecupation. 
There seems to be an idea prevalent over the country that the 
reason for this strike is the fact that the miners are demand- 
ing a wage that is unreasonable and not commensurate with the 
service performed. I want to say to you gentlemen of the 
House that that is absolutely erroneous. In my district the 
pick miners get $1.116 per ton for producing coal. The ma- 
chine miners get 14 cents per ton in the entry, and 17.4 cents 
per ton in the room. Now if the miners were given all the 
work that they could do, of course they could make good wages 
even at that price, but during the last 12 months the 6,000 
miners in the district that I have the honor to represent have 
worked less than 100 days, and their average wage per day has 
been $7.50. 

You can easily see that their income for the past 12 months 
has been less than $750. Right now in the Hocking Valley 
many women and children and miners are starving. They are 
being supplied by the people of my town and county with the 
necessities of life. I have a letter in my pocket from one of 
the best men in my county, now a common pleas judge of our 
court, who has served in that position for about eight years. 
He is one of the most conservative men I have ever known. 
By your permission I will read this letter to you: 


Court oF COMMON PLEAS, HocKING County, OxTIO0, 
Logan, Ohio, March 25, 1922. 
Hon. Epwin D. RICKETTS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dgar CONGRESSMAN: I received your generous check for the 
miners, and very much appreciate same. 

Distress among coal miners in Hocking County is alarming, and I am 
informed that similar conditions exist in Perry and Athens Counties. In 
Hocking County the coal-producing area, as you know, is somewhat 
limited; yet a careful survey made by the committee on relief for this 
county, of which I am the chairman, shows that there are in our county 
alone 127 families, comprising in all 725 persons, who are in absolute 
need of food. 

So far we have provided food and clothing obtained through dona- 
tions from our citizens generally. But we have now neither food nor 
clothing, and the money donated is almost exhausted, as we have only 
about $100 left. That, with what food we sent to points of distribu- 
tion on Tuesday of this week, will last but a few days more. We have 
exhausted our local resources and expect to make an appeal to the 
State through Governor Davis within the next few days. 

It seems now certain that there will be a strike commencing April 1 
and then there will be no work at all at the mines. For the last 16 
months or more there has been but little work for these people, and 
until recently they lived upon their savings, what little they were able 
to earn, and the union allowances. The picture is dark enough without 
going further. 

If the State could be induced to construct the contemplated pike from 
Nelsonville, by way of Murray City, to New Straitsville work could be 
given those in need, and they would be glad to get it, as they prefer to 
earn a living to getting it at the hands of charity. I have no doubt 
that many of them have suffered because they were too proud to make 
known their condition. The work, under present circumstances or 
conditions, for which we may possibly hope in the near future, will not 
give employment to all for any considerable portion of the year. 

Of course, relief must be found for these miners somehow, some- 
where. As civilized Christian people, we can not sit by and see them 
starve 

Yours, sincerely, 
Evcmer O. Perit. 

On the 3ist of March, 1922, at midnight, the agreement be- 
tween the coal operators and the miners of the country expired. 
Wage agreements between the miners and operators began as 
early as 1896, and have continued ever since, covering certain 
definite periods of time. The first general agreement between 
operators and miners dates from the appointment of an anthra- 
cite commission by President Roosevelt in March, 1903. The 
awards of this commission not only settled the strike, but estab- 
lished a basis of negotiations between miners and operators 
from which all subsequent modifications of wages and working 
conditions have been developed. 

During the war an agreement made, in conjunction with the 
Fue! Administration, granted increases of wages. When this 
agreement expired on April 1, 1920, a controversy arose, and 
in June, 1920, a coal commission was appointed consisting of 
three members, one representing the operators, one representing 
the miners, and one representing the general public. The re- 
sult of this commission’s deliberations was the contract which 


has expired, and by which an increase in wages was granted 


averaging 17 per cent. 
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No just reason can be assigned for it. Both capital anq 
labor are vitally essential to our industries and institutions. 
It is to be deeply regretted that operators in certain States 
flatly and bluntly refused to meet the miners for the purpose of 
determining and agreeing upon what is known as a \age-scale 
eoutract. 

I deem it advisable to give to the House a brief historic 
sketch of the amount of coal in the United States, with some 
figures that, in my judgment, will enable all of us to more 
clearly understand the value and extent of this great industry 
in our own country. 

. COAL. 

It is estimated that the United States coal fields comprise 
about 311,000 square miles, exclusive of Alaska. Geologists fee] 
assured that the coal deposits ef the Territory of Alaska extend 
over thousands of square miles. Coal is also mined to some ex. 
tent in the Philippine Islands, So, it is perfectly obvious that 
the coal industry is one of the greatest, if not the greatest indus- 
try in this country. 

As far back as 1750 soft coal was occasionally used in black- 


That the pending strike eould have been averted is my firm 
belief. 
smiths’ forges here, and attempts were made to utilize it in 


smelting iron. 

















The exceedingly rapid increase in the produc- 
tion of coal since the first two decades of the last century is 
shown in the following table: 

Bituminous coal production in the United States. 
Tons. 
PN goss ccintn ete sthagutd aes dabredncpat a atta, einen 3, 000 
104, 800 
Q 2, 880, 017 
17, 3871, 305 
St 111, 302, 322 
417,111, 142 
‘ 458, 063, 000 
Year. 
State. ARR 
1910 1918 
16,111,462 | 21,280, 000 
1, 905,958 | 2, 228, 000 
12, 485, 000 
" 91, 263, 000 
‘ 27, 325, 000 
8, 240, 000 
mS 7, 292, 000 
23, § 29, 690, 000 
IIIT anstnb msi <nkunndnapieltiiuen nities .teienminte oe 4, 759, 000 
TL 05. v0.00 0adias teh auakinpaanbeed ape dageekassonnee f 1,385, 00) 
CEG Sas cacvscbovecpecebylat cass coyasdesseieons 2, 43% 5, 605, 000 
SN Sis dina: cininn <inishiihiliahinten tihihnin vidal Aden dias 4, 276, 000 
ELE ETE LTE 3 4, 241, 000 
EDs a cncnit ineks cuphion iam eenaghosaneneneaaot 813, 000 
a diabitc td vo debidecevecbscoutsesresisupenasatssbeces 46 464,000 
Li onic acrt kien Media acest ieibles duhibe siabhl p cecwesénnael 4, 785, 000 
Pennsylvania............. 183, 712, 000 
ES ecetus en cies 2, 260, 000 
NN... sdcscewncwinee 6, 916, 000 
SN  acttiunnniinsndest atnibeithode utauiiisshtiiee sovihinka«tin 5, 535, 000 
Sica ilisns oanbessnesitbs Gphnaaae sat eaeniieenal 10, 100, 000 
IED Ws. on cus cinbbis pane iins wekaeeneens aera nen 7, 533, 088 9, 600, 000 
UT ios adededhescsébvecttbiwudauwesdeabesheul 61, 671, 019 91, 350, 000 
A careful study of the above data will show that Ohio pro- 


duced 34,209,668 tons of coal in the year 1910, and 46,464,000 in 
the year 1918. Of course, everybody knows that 1918 was tlie 
peak of coal production in this country. 

The eoal industry is a part-time industry, the number of idle 
days out of a possible 308 working days being 63 days in the 
year 1918 and 115 days in the year 1919. On the average for 
the past 30 years the number of possible working days when 
the mines were not in operation was 123, as nearly as can be 
estimated. So it is plain to be seen that the miners averaged 
123 idle days per year for ‘the last 30 years. 

While coal production increases in accord with normal <e- 
velopment on an average of approximately 10 per cent per 
year, yet coal production in normal times varies from year to 
year with general industrial conditions. At the present time 
the United States requires for consumption about 500,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal per year, while the capacity of the 
mines if kept in operation would be in the neighberhood of 
700,000,000 tons per year. 

It is estimated that the United States exports about 25,000,000 
tons of coal per year. 


RAILROADS, 


The railroads of the country consume about 30 per cent of 
the total coal production. The carriers of the country: own 





nearly a million open-top cars, and depend upon coal transporta- 
| tion for about 30 per cent of the total railroad traffic. 
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STORAGE OF COAL, 


There is about 63,000,000 tons of coal in storage in the United 
States at the present time, that will be available for consump- 
tion, and will last for a period of about 55 days. 

The control of the production of coal is responsible for the 
high price of coal to the people of the country. Of course, as 
this strike progresses the price of coal will go up, and the 
ceneral public will be made to suffer the increase. 

I am not one of those who believe that the price paid the 
miners of the country for producing the coal is the cause of the 
high price of coal to the consumers. Freight rates have had a 
creat deal to do with this. I am fully convinced that the high 
freight rates of the railroads have had more to do with crip- 
pling the industries of this country and vonsequent unemploy- 
ment of labor than any other factor. I am also convinced that 
unless the freight rates are reduced materially the railroads of 
this country will be driven into bankruptcy through their loss 
of business. [Applause.] 

In this strike three parties will be affected: The operators, 
the miners, and the public. The operators will suffer a tem- 
porary financial loss, The public will suffer great temporary 
inconvenienee. The loss to the miners and their families is 
inestimable. This strike means that 600,000 union and about 
900,000 nonunion men will be out of employment. The approxi- 
imate distribution of the union miners by States is as follows: 







Pennsylvania ..--.cennsnnn sce ese oon nc ensoseweuneonereans 154, 825 
IindiS ~~ nancmcenamaneceeesaan son anencemocessannanne 98, 000 
Qhid ..a<andseuebeanttacinadbutatiameommaee gp wesrertiatngne 49, 000 
West Virgin sis diinccmw asec cincinnati eckintaleiiaeiasetdina 48, 400 
[nd lane x a asp een hemes detvbiiabeinubdas wessihises binialahbicoen cide penledeesabieiedscbbichen 31, 000 
Kentucky  nscetstiecditem a ehegestdytimnibiienene terns wihghnetia dation 14, 900 
Arkansas, ORIGMOIiiy GG TBE ccm emmemingcienetneentnniion 14, 800 
lowa ~ a> wo anestiptnds ie aigtini inde anan divlinen dnttpesthtnen sh th abgianinds aniguplagenaigighihahmigndenie 13, 100 
AJADATIAD cece wertiinhhnctmubeibiedinn Ietbencbckeuchaleeiuhte eldebelin anes tba a ciitbielek 12, 200 
Tennessee__. - soe 
Kansas ...-- as 9, 700 
Missouri —~--- in 8, 350 
Wyoming... .csscdeneueiteiaeacena - 7, 650 
Marylawds <cnsssmchshibisthcbutialindissalaisiistechtinithinibisenindntediidstgiideinianasailionddi 2 5, 250 
ColoraGe ««didhsnsibdainticn nian nttinninintudieiee cetemmitiedee 4, 675 
Montans..... .caubdambediteotonmnnampnuchawnaa ipampemadia 4, 625 
Wash i rigtOm a. scciatapdstcesiecbttn th ceasdpntanthég cicied lbbnaitndebgeacne indicia 4, 620 
Michigan tt. ..«wsinidntlbindnip tm tabidininbnimdaiianialllbinattaiias 2,125 
CaNSdS ..«ncenissminaetiaiensecinadss nainbianatiiedineidedaael 20, 600 


OHIO. 
Seven hundred and fifty-five mines in Ohio will be involved 


in this strike, covering 27 counties. 
mine State. There are only a few wagon mines that are not 
unionized. These 755 mines will be closed up tight so far as 
coal mining is concerned. 

Belmont County, with 94 mines, heads the list. 

Athens County is second with 90 mines. 

Perry County is third, having 89 mines. 

The other counties and the number of mines are: 


Ohio is a solidly unionized 


Carroll. .... <c:asiedignindddemeh etiennitesh tio wttiainainmintidiaintdiadainuiinitindiis 13 
Colum DIG90.c.c0-aiscss eens scidieceqenecinesibitietengin centimetre 23 
Come Oty nck og Metiatndtes uhtninas hdnertaleclieniiuhesnctotmnenteaiadantventseaiee 18 
Galle 2. cnc waisisbiesibedbebuddbesdnintsciatlinindlling sdaattlbaidsinttdnibendidianion 4 
a a a ee ee 36 
HarrigoD... ..cissccemacspteedinens tone vamcitaen aetna eth ontaanmadtaniendl aaablealia ane dai d unas 33 
HH OCKRIG ase cvs atest a tne ames lan inant ns vel eies gle ace ait ees nie in 37 
HO) OB a. = co csce cain cal ane deel cd has ain atantneaies teenth quasivia tata dabidbigeadnelZomaebanid 1 
J A CRIOR . ccociccbhicadeicnmintiavthindients iubiintls iad ciate nia iia 48 
J CR CYB OMka. x cribs ees cpt etn nant eat atieneearndilieet tbisinigea tien necn pin eigen 76 
LA WYO GO os seninnend ated eae eens lek decal hatin aisteddntinindsibedatsd iniimanenes 16 
Ma ORBEA ox tccceenctbntsea) tnikseien esaidietidsaeethdireietidiete Meidetes eth ageimeiiandaiaiatan Meet 3 
Medine ..cccd. db atbuantnn wanda cimbtobndde dindatakaaicane 3 
TUSCOPR WORE ik doe ndbictbb in cd Ra a sbne bate a ae 65 
a ES SP PO ee ee Le Silene LS. ES i 18 
WY ex eon Bis OO yn cna ae stk gn aes eines nal antec tiem abia ee tcn 1 


More miners own their own homes in my district than in 
practically any other district in the United States, it being one 
of the oldest mining districts in the United States now in opera- 
tion. There is a less percentage of foreign-speaking people em- 
ployed in my district than in any other mining district in the 
country. The miners in this district insist that when a for- 
eigner starts to work in the mine he must have made applica- 
tion for citizenship when eligible, or he will not be permitted 
to work with them. These foreigners are given ample time 
ind proper instructions as to how to proceed to become a Citi- 
zen of the United States. These miners believe that America is 
lor Americans first, and that anyone coming from foreign coun- 
tries who desires to engage in the mining industry should 
signify his intention of becoming a citizen of the United States. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, I never undertake to defend a 
radical or an I. W. W. or a Bolshevist. I was a coal miner 
inyself, and I know the miners of my district to be loyal Amer- 
lcan citizens, I know the workings of the mine inside and out, 
and I know that the propaganda going over the country right 
now to the effect that the high price of coal in different parts 
of the country is due to the fact that the miner is demanding 
an unreasonable wage is as false as it possibly can be. 


Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICKETTS. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BEGG. Can the gentleman tell us why it is that the coal 
miners have had so little work in the past? 

Mr. RICKETTS. That is due, in my judgment, to restricted 
production. I am not one of those who want the men who have 
capital invested in this industry to lose money on their invest- 
ment. I want the operators of the country to have a fair re- 
turn for the money they have invested, but I do not believe it 
to be right for operators in some parts of the country to unite 
for the sole purpose of restricting production of coal, whereby 
the price of coal is increased to the consumers of this country. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think that by reason 
of the high price of coal during the war and the great profits 
it led to overdevelopment of coal mines, the opening up of new 
mines, and the reopening up of old mines? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Ohio have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may have five 
minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the question 
of the gentleman from Illinois |Mr. DeNtson] I want to say 
that it is true that during the war there were a great many 
wagon mines opened up and nearly every available mine of the 
country was put into operation, and a very large production 
was had during that period. 

WORK. 

The operators, under the previous existing contract with the 
miners, did not guarantee steady work to the miners. The 
amount of work furnished is left entirely to the operator. The 
miner has no knowledge to-day whether or not he will work 
to-morrow. He must wait the blowing of the whistle at the 
mine in the evening as a signal for “ work” or “no work.” 
There have been numerous occasions during car-shortage 
periods when the whistle blew “work” in the evening and 
again blew “ work” in the morning; that, when the miner had 
gotten up at 4 o’clock in the morning and prepared himself 
and his bucket for work, and walked a distance of from 1 
to 6 miles to the mine, discovered that the railroad company 
had failed to furnish empty cars, hence he was required to 
return home. This is not an unusual occurrence. It happens 
frequently, to the discomfiture and dissatisfaction of the 
miners. This has been known to occyr as often as four and 
five times per week, and month after month each year, when 
the mine was presumed to be working. 

The average time worked by the miners in my district during 
the last year was less than 100 days, while thousands of 
miners at different mines, of course, worked less than 50 days 
during the year. 

The maximum inside day wage scale is a fair average of the 
earnings of the men who load and mine coal. Their daily 
earnings will give you an idea of their annual earnings for the 
past year on a per diem of $7.50 the maximum, and having 
worked less than 100 days means less than $750 income per 
year. Thousands of miners earned very much less than that 
sum, depending, of course, upon their location and the opera- 
tions of the mines at which they worked. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICKETTS. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FESS. Is there any basis for the statement that the 
wages of coal miners are so inviting that farmers’ sons leave 
the farms and go into the coal mines and therefore increase 
the number of surplus miners and decrease the number of 
agricultural people? 

Mr. RICKETTS. I want to say to my colleague from Ohio 
{Mr. Fess] that I am glad to answer his question. That is abso- 
lutely not the case. That is not true. You can not take a man 
from the farm to-day and put him into a mine and make a coal 
miner of him at once. You have to teach him. It is a highly 
important business and very hazardous. A man has to know 
something of the conditions of mining and of the mine; he has 
to know something of electricity ; he has to know something of 
the air and coal formation. He must be able to judge whether 
the air is pure or otherwise. He has to be able to lay ihe tracks; 


Will the gentleman yield? 


he must be able to timber the roof of the mine. All of these, and 
many other things, he can not learn in a day. 
years to learn to be an efficient miner. 


It takes a man 
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WAGES. 


I am going to insert here a detailed mining scale for the Hock- 
ing Valley, which follows: 
Detailed mining scale for Hecking Valiey. 


(Which is a basis for the State of Ohie. The tonnage rate applying 
to this district is praetically the same as the balance of the State except 
the day wage scale for the in and out side day laborer, which is higher 
in the Hocking district than in the balance of the State.) 


PICK MINING, 








Bibgn OU cine n cic iciilinianaaesnliatineaiaadirinal A ee per ton. $1. 1164 
Wm S EOS. OE Piicencenceteactinenl ---per yard. 3.6217 
Breakthroughs, in entries... ..-...--_— ccametlnnwnjaee, an 
an eee Sa eee eS Y do.... 2.5116 
Bae dc dct cape ecinteetninertisalecsncninadintdintnsanatiee per room... 5. 4896 


This is the high-price mining, being hand mining. He is re- 
quired to pay almost a cent a ton to the coal company for keeping 
his tools sharpened. He is required to purchase his tools, light, 
blasting powder, and caps from the coal company. The cost of 
blasting will vary from 2 to 12 cents per tons. 


He is required to | 
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keep his place properly timbered, lay his road, and properly | 


prepare and clean his coal. 

Before the war less than 10 per cent of the coal in Ohio was 
hand mined. During the war it was increased to from 15 to 16 
per cent. 

MACHINE CUTTING, 


By Jefftey machine; in reoom....................«. per ton_. $0.14 

Br Jeffrey mocking, im) entry 5 — cence mene oonen a . 1790 

By punching machines, in room_......----..----~-~- tans . 1744 

By punching machines, in entry__............-....-- oo . 1905 
LOADING. 

In ropass,, with hand @rilliag.........2..0 cnn nnsccncns per ton__ $0. 80 

In. ontee, whith: hind Gees... «ise osnmciemendisrsonen See . 9290 


Breakthrough, in entries (entry price) . 9290 
Breakthrough, in rooms (per ton) Entry price. 
This machine mining represents approximately 85 per cent of 
the total tonnage of Ohio. The high-price machine mining quoted 
above represents about 28 per cent of the total machine mining. 
Machine miner, light-hand miner has to furnish his tools, blast- 
ing powder, ete. He is not, however, required to pay anything 
for tool sharpening. He must properly prepare his coal, and 
failure to do so means that he will be docked so many cents for 
so much dirt. He is also required to properly timber his place, 
lay his track, and in many cases push his empty car from 2 dis- 
tance of 250 feet. The pay of which is included in the 80 cents 
a ton received by the miner for loading machine-mined coal. 
INSIDE DAY LABOR, 


I ae cainier ctv cenit tien ls thet tbh etn th anni tacttcitt ntigh tactieas alas aes $7. 50 
TCT OCE | iia te ni can titer eosin witches inline 7.25 
I. atnitrrterensih tiinniniainteitien damien menial enti nitennineibinmanin anhile 4. 00 
Trappers (where old men are employed) —---------------_-----~ 5.41 
Bottom eepers, Gtivers; trip, ridefe............-2- oe 7.50 
Water: ReGieeh, meee: RODIGIRs 6c ein Stereo ocean cennten 7. 50 
Snappers on gathering locomotives... cccecenn-nacooncenono 7.50 
IIIOID: -  . cinemsniganeainens sats semsidtaidhiaciikemnaeicticettanaheetletaaadbaeeeneaieietarSkonicteneaie™s 7. 50 
Pipemen for compresseé@-air plante................6..--.-.--- 7.42 
RTS icone costintprtie ett ebibeblaeelentihiininnrdaaibideiiiiteaanengiaibattaliana tata 7.50 
STINT ss cies Seelam eaihaeiniacs derma ines ceitiaal ci ilatian 7.50 
DOE, CID oo iniarcimentsientinesmaginnnteimampeaiinnnaanimmnaiaaddigtinnilaeaaninisinren 7. 50 
CON SRS GR IB iss wenistinctn ce titimsinkindeaaiincivin ethionine, 7. 25 
Selice. 200k: GRIVORE) CURT Ric cee citin sh tints nae «Bien éimmoas . 25 
ED tse ccriennienih wnerdiamngaiis-wmammmneiniendiine ta tattaieaammts ddan tia ct 7.50 


Drivers are required to take their mule or horse to and from the barn 
or stable to their working place. Some places requiring almost an 
hour’s work in the morning and in the evening. 


OUTSIDE DAY-WAGE SCALE. 

Per day. 
Dee, PCIE cen pemitioniint ntmnintimiidin eal Aentaedees 7.77 
I I ao rnsepiteinieningmenanennniniaintnienmpaiaainatiaieann aati tiie ied. sn 7. 45 
NIUE”. "INNIS: crsaisiesinnees teesticseepatinseiashiharapeaTuinali tien tin te ieiais indiana acide 7. 25 
DiRe : CAUPOR (ORB... .. 02 sno ete e nee ee cceeiccsenne 7.45 
DERIIOIR ti ike ep — eh een SO repeele anemone iim lniaies 7.25 
THER inc nnn nemenmnc meee detiatiiiimiegitae a 7. 25 
Grenbers ORE GoW ndnhscnssodnbemannenneddeee 5. 06 


When engineers and firemen are employed by the day, the minimum 
rate shall be $7.25 for eight hours’ work, This shall not apply to men 
employed at a monthly rate. This rule shall also apply to coal washers. 

I am also going to insert a detailed mining scale for the 
Crooksville district, as follows: 

INSIDE LABOR, 


3 : Per day. 
Tracklayers, drivers, rope riders, bottom cagers, water haulers, 


mnchine haulers, timbermen, wiremen, motormen___________ . 50 
Pipemen for compressed-air plants... -------------- 7. 4 
Tenshlapers RAB e tse et oti mnindinmbinmai_memuitnaate 7.2 
Where old practical miners are employed as trappers.___._.______ 5. 77 
Trappers... . .. ne wee we ew wecwecosceeceswosceesoces 4. 00 
AGE Otten 1 (RS COUN ini iS cc bcc nacht waihitinens 7. 25 

OUTSIDE LABOR. 

The following shall be the minimum base for outside labor: 

Per day. 
I ear inca ceeuiccnesnteen sag etatpeiaeeaiiiecnmiainiaineililia tina taal $7. 50 
SEITEN TF SIRI dis serine brnngunaes cnt ibindees ete eeuienaticaincekeener a: 6. 79 
TRUONG, UEP ORRIIOO~.... icin cn ccna dbentindan we eentibubiiainnts 7.12 


When engineers and firemen are employed by the day the rate shall 


be $7.25 for eight heurs. This shall not apply to men employed at 
monthly rates, 





MACHIN®, 

Cutting with chain machines, wide work, per ton_.........__ $0. 1885 
Cutting with chain machines, narrow work, per ton__.__.__._ . 2218 
Loading, shooting, and drilling in rooms_______ _ Fines orien tae . 80 
Loading, shooting, and drilling in entries, break-throughs be- 

tween entries, break-throughs between rooms and room turn- 

BN SI inst — cemeiesivaive- rutin eeemiint tinh aati biniaiinal teliiaeciaacanetiiaigl ides . 9159 
Double-shift entries and break-throughs between entries, extra, 

Bee FUE. cigtionapndnowatiana cism etn thinkntsidtamadies ts 
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DOr: 600) OE eee PW Oi ns tron in oe inn sae seein 1. 146 
Taking care of bone coal over roadway in rooms, extra, per ton_ . 065 


For delivery of coal by miner to entry, per ton... __ . 065 
Driving entry taking top or bottom, 5 feet high from rail, 

where top is slated or bone coal, per yard._._...------__. 3. 3796 
Driving entry, under tep, per yard_.____-....-.-_-_..--__._. 2. 5102 
Driving entry and taking down »one coal, per yard....______ 2. 8649 
Break-throughs between entries for coal, per yard___________ 2. 5102 
Room break-throughs, single entry system, for first brenk- 

CORN: FOE GONE se ie atten cncninititqunite Ss 2.5102 
Room break-throughs, single-entry system, after first break- 

| NT II cs spspaichas bh-qecares tiene regilishnesipenarinainsteedeemeeeg acs 1. 4490 
Room break-throughs. double-entry system, per yard _...-  _ 1, 4490 
Reem turming; per yard 08 neehs 0.00 in ssn mesa ncesnee 1. 2678 
PE Os BA POG MOON. 2 FOE i ncritiiticm x cierensnrnnts sanhin titel 2.1734 
DUG OER Wiese PNCes, Mer Pare... eee oer 1. 5264 
Double-shift entries and break-throughs between entries, extra, 

DOCG ice eich i dis bibs w ablsnidigln tthace mtn bicbndtittindn waa . 483 


The coal in the Crooksville district is what is known as 
“Thin No. 6 coal” and ranges in thickness from 30 inches to 
44 feet. 

Men working in this district never have an opportunity to 
straighten themselves or straighten their backs during the day 
until they go out of the mine in the evening unless they choose 
to lie flat on the floor or bottom of the mine. They enter the 
mine in the morning and sometimes have to walk miles in a 
stooped position to their work. They are frequently compelled 
to go through mud and water in order to reach their work. 

In the Hocking Valley district the pick miners receive $1.116 
per ton. The machine miners get 14 cents per ton in the room, 
or 17.9 cents per ton in the entry. 

In the Crooksville district the pick miner receives $1.146 
per ton, and the machine miner receives 18.3 cents per ton. 

The highest wages paid men working either inside or outside 
the mine in these districts is $7.50 per day. The lowest wage 
is $4 per day. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. RICKETTS. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What is the average pay of a coal miner? 

Mr. RICKETTS. That depends altogether upon the number 
of cars that are put in the switch to be filled. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I was not talking about the particular 
days. I am trying to get at the general average, allowing for 
all the loss of time. 

Mr. RICKETTS. An ordinary miner, if he has good high 
coal—54, 6, 7, or 8 feet high—would probably get out six tons 
per day, while an expert miner might.mine 10 tons, but there 
are very few men who can mine 10 tons a day, and the condi- 
tions must be right or they can not do it under any considera- 
tion. For the last 30 years the miners have averaged 123 days 
per year when they had no work. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is what I am getting at. 
the earning capacity in an average. 


PROPAGANDA, 


Mr. RICKETTS. I have been flooded with propaganda, and 
I take it that every other Member of this House has likewise 
been the recipient of a great quantity of literature stating 
that the coal miners of the country are responsible for the high 
price of coal. Nothing could be farther from the truth. These 
men for years have lived on starvation wages, because of a lack 
of work. They could have made a fair living for them- 
selves and families if they could have had reasonably steady 
work. 

The press of the country in publishing the propaganda has 
made a great hullabaloo out of the fact that the miners were 
demanding six hours per day and five days per week. If they 
were to get that many hours per day and days per week regu- 
larly it would more than double the »verage employment per 
year, and would also double the production, and would make 
cheaper coal to the people of the country. The miners do not 
work by the day, but by the ton. This proposition does not 
mean a demand for fewer hours and days per week, but in 
reality it means an increase to them in hours and days per 
week, and a more equal distribution of employment to miner's 
throughout the country. 

Down in the Hocking Valley, in my district, right at this very 
minute men, women, and children are suffering because of 
the fact that the miners have not had reasonable work during 
the past year. If during the past year they had had six hours 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


What is 














per day and. five days per week regularly, they would not be: in 
this pitiable condition. 

Coal is selling. to-day. in. my State at. from $5.50. to. $7.50. per 
ton. Why, is this? It is, certainly, not. due te the fact: that the 


miners are being overpaid. [Applause.] 

Very few men in. public life understand miners, mine work, 
and mine conditions in. this country. . Fertunately for me I 
have had actual experience in. the mine, and I know personally 
wining conditions in. my district,‘and in. a general way con- 
ditions throughout the country, 

I have no quarrel with the press, or with any Member of 
this House who, offers a: just, criticism, but, as; one coming from 
a mining district; and who.as.a boy was. engaged in the minirg 
industry, I would be doing violence, to. my: constituency and to 
my conscience, if I do not raise- my. voice: im solemn. protest 
against any unjust criticism. that, may affeet the reputation, 
thought, purpose, and ideals of the conservative miners of 
this country.. I. point: with pride to. the splendid, citizenship, 
noble character, thrift, and high ideals of the miners whom 
I have the honor to.represent. 

The nations of the Old World have enslaved their labor. 
That shall, not happen in Aumerica, so far as I am able to pre- 
vent it. I am not satisfied with giving to: am American labor- 
ing man a mere living: wage: I. believe that every laboring man 
should have a wage commensurate. with. his service. 

I believe that the mem with. the horny hands of toil are the 
very foundation and backbone of this great) Republie, and 
that they sheuld: have the. preteection of the law, as well as 
that guaranteed to them by. the Constitution, that of “ equal 
rights to all and speeial privileges to none,” 

There is too much. of a tendency in this country to proteet 
the man who seeures the dividends, to; the prejudice of the man 
who produces the dividends. One is just as important to this 
Republie as: the other, and beth are: interdependent. 

Abraham Lincola onee aptly said, “ Capital is the product of 
labor.’ What could. be more. true? 

The miners are not the only class of individuals in the 
United States who are organized or unionized. Im fact, every 
line of business: throughout. this country is organized or union- 
ized, and the first: of these to organize was capital. 

What is the difference between the laboring man: who de- 
mands an inerease of wage in order that) he may have a greater 
return om his labor, which is his: stock in trade, and the man 
who raises the sale: price of his commodities in. order that. he 
may have a greater return upon his investment, or the employer 
who reduees the compensation: te his employee in order that 
his profits may be greater? 

Gentlemen of the House, there is an erroneous opinion prev- 
alent throughout this country with: reference to the right to 
strike. That greatest, of great Americans, the late lamented 
President Theedore Roosevelt, in his message to Congress on 
March 25, 1908, among: other things, said: ‘ 

It is important that we should encourage trade agreements between 
employer and. employee where they are just and fair. <A strike is a 
clumsy weapon. for righting wrongs done to labor, and we should ex- 
iend, so far as possible, the process of conciliation and arbitration as a 
substitute for strikes. Moreover, violence; disorder; and coercion, when 
committed in connection with strikes, should be as promptly and as 
sternly repressed as when: committed. in. any other connection. But 
strikes themselves should be recognized to be entirely legal. Com- 
binations of workingmen have a peculiar reason for their existence. 
The very wealthy individual employer, and still more the very wealthy 
corporation, stand at an enormous advantage when compared to the 
individual workingman ; and while there are many cases where it may 
not be neeessary for laborers to form a union, in many other cases it 
is indispensable, for otherwise the theusands: of small units, the thou- 
sands of individual workingmen,. will be left helpless in their dealings 
with the one big unit, the big individual or corporate employer. 

Twenty-two years ago, by the act of June 29, 1886, trade-unions 
were recognized: by law, and the right of laboring neepie to combine for 
all lawful. purposes. was formally recognized, this right, including com- 
bination for mutual protection and benefits, the regulation of wages, 
hours, and conditions of labor, and the proteetion of the individual 


rights of the workmen in the prosecution of their trade or trades; and 
in the act of June 1, 1898, strikes. were recognized as iegal. 


President Roosevelt always showed a sympathetie interest in 
the welfare of the wage earner: Does any man here dare deny 
that he was one of the greatest, if not the greatest American 
that has yet lived? He believed in justice to all mankind. 
Justice and. fair dealing to the laboring men of this country 
would go far toward eliminating forever any such thing as a 
Strike. [Applause.] 


Why is it that John D. Rockefeller, jr., who employs hundreds 
of men constantly, never has any trouble in adjusting wages 
with his men? Why is it that the late Senator Hanna, during 
his lifetime, never had a strike among the hundreds of men 
that he employed? Why is it that Henry Ford has never had a 
strike among the thousands of mem that he employs? 
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HAZARD. 


am convineed that the employment of the miners is one of 
most dangereus and hazardous occupations known to man, 
surrounded with danger upon every hand. Not only is 
, but his work is tremendously hard. He comes out 
of the mine with his clothes wet and his body black with 
grease, dirt, and grime. Colds, pneumonia, and consumption 
are prevalent among the miners by reason of exposure in and 
out of the mine. 

I have seen them: on their way home from the mine when their 
clothes were frozen om their bedies: Many of them work in 
water half knee-deep, in foul and noxious air, ana many times 
they are compelled to work. in low coal, where they are required 
to double up like jackknives, 

They are always exposed to the danger of gas and dust exple- 
sions, to the falling of slate and coal, to drewning, to electrecu- 
tion, to mine damp, to fire, and to being: mangled by dangerous 
machinery. The man who mines takes his life im his hands 
the minute he enters the shaft or the mouth of the mine. His 
toil, labor, and service is an industrial necessity. Without it, 
the whole industrial network of the country would be greatly 
imperiled, 

The public gives too little heed to the fact that the coal miner 
lives what might well be termed an isolated life. He loves his 
work. He strives to do his best. He saves his money in an- 
ticipation of providing amply for his wife and children, and that 
his children may be educated and cultured and have the privi- 
leges and opportunities accorded to other children whose parents 
are engaged in different occupations. 

He spends his working hours in inky darkness. He braves 
the dangers of the earth’s caverns; with no assurance that he 
will return to his loved ones at home. In performing his duty 
as an industrial factor he is shut off from God’s sunlight, frem 
the sweet song of the birds, and from nature’s refreshing air. 
His lot. is indeed. a hard one, and his annual income is meager, 
but he is one of the most important factors in the industrial 
world. 

I believe in fair play to capital and to labor and to the people, 
and I am one Member of this House who. will stand steadfastly 
and firmly at all times for a just, fair, and commensurate wage 
to the American miner and the American laboring man. 

My heart bleeds with sympathy for the miners and their 
families, many of whom are actually in need of the necessities 
of life, and who have been living for the past year on limited 
rations because they have not had nor could they secure employ- 
ment. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak for five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to address the committee for five minutes 
out of order. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ARBITRATION OF OUTSTANDING PECUNIARY CLAIMS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN, 


For the expenses of the arbitration of outstanding pecuniary claims 
betweem: the United States and Great Britain, im aceordance with the 
special agreement concluded for that purpese August 18, 1910, and the 
schedules of claims thereunder, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of State, as follows: 

Salaries and expenses of the tribunal: For the payment by the 
United States of one-half of the following expenses: For three arbti- 
trators for three months, at $1,200 each per month, $10,800; stenogra- 
phers for arbitrators for three months, at $120 per month, $360; trav- 
eling expenses of arbitrators, $4,000 ; reporting proceedings, $5,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary; and for printing, stationery, and 
supplies, $500; in all, $10,330. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against this whole paragraph, beginning in line 5 and ending on 
line 20, the same being legislation unauthorized on an appropria- 
tion bill. > 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, this particular paragraph 
merely carries out the treaty which was entered into between 
the United States and Great Britain. The treaty was signed at 
Washington in August, 1910, and ratification of it was advised 
by the Senate in July, 1911, and it was confirmed bv exchange of 
notes in April, 1912. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WATERWAYS TREATY, UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN : INTERNATIONAL 
JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITALN. 


For salaries and expenses, including salaries of commissioners and 
salaries of clerks and other employees appointed by the commissioners 
on the part of the United States, with the approval selely of the 
Seeretary of State, expense of printing, cest of law books, books of 
reference, and periodicals, and necessary traveling expenses, and fer 
one-half of all reasonable and necessary joint expenses of the Interna 
tional Joint Commission incurred under the terms of the treaty between 
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the United States and Great Britain concerning the use of boundary 
waters between the United States and Canada, and for other purposes, 
signed January 11, 1909, $38,000, to be disbursed under the direction 
of the Secretary of State: Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be expended for subsistence of the commission or secretary, except 
for actual and necessary expenses, not in excess of $8 per day each, 
when absent from Washington and from his regular place of residence 
on official business: Provided further, That a part of this appropria- 
tion may be expended for rent of offices for the commission in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the event that the Public Buildings Commission is 
unable to supply suitable office space, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the poinvof order as 
to the proviso beginning in line 10, page 21, and ending in line 
15, as it provides subsistence in the sum of $8 per day, when 
the present law provides a maximum of only $5 per day. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, this is a mere limitation. It 
is on all fours with the provision which the Chair held in order 
which was offered to the bill yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this is a limitation and 
overrules the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC BUREAU. 


For the second annual contribution of the United States toward the 
maintenance of the International Hydrographic Bureau, $3,860. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph as legislation unauthorized by law. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, this is the paragraph relating 
to the International Hydrographic Bureau. I admit that it is 
subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
(INTERNATIONAL TRADE-MARK REGISTRATION BURBAU QUOTA OF UNITED 
STATES. 


For the annual share of the United States for the expenses of the 
maintenance of the International Trade-Mark Registration Bureau at 
Habana, including salaries of the director and counselor, assistant 
director and counselor, clerks, translators, secretary to the director, 
stenographers and typewriters, messenger, watchmen, and laborers, rent 
of quarters, stationery and supplies, including the purchase of books, 
pemee traveling expenses, and the cost of printing the bulletin, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
against this entire paragraph, beginning on line 19, page 23, 


and ending with line 5, page 24, for the reason that it contains | 


legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill. 
Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, this is really one of the most 


useful and valuable of all the international bureaus of our | 


Pan American bureaus with which we are connected. I admit 
that it is subject to a point of order, but I hope that the gen- 
tleman will withdraw his point of order. This bureau is of 
great convenience and utility to all men doing business with 
South America, They provide for the uniform registration of 
trade-marks and copyrights and work of that kind. 
thing in which every business man in the country who is con- 
cerned with trade-marks, patents, or copyrights is interested, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I stand with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] in his position that we have 
entirely too many of these international bureaus. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The judge of the said court and the district attorney shall, when the 
sessions of the court are held at other cities than Shanghai, receive in 
addition to their salaries their necessary actual expenses during such 
sessions, not to exceed $8 per day each, and so muc 
appropriated. 

Total, $30,400. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RoGers: Page 24, after line 24, insert: 
“The appropriation of $275,000 for the transportation of diplomatic 


and consular officers carried elsewhere in this act shall be available for | 


the transportation of the officers of the United States Court for China 
to the same extent as for the transportation of such diplomatie and 
consular officers.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
on that. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is legislation which is unauthorized and not germane to 
the paragraph preceding. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the organic act creating the 
United States Court for China will be found, perhaps most 
conveniently, in Barnes’s Federal Code, section 7040. This court 
is established by legislation as a permanent judicial agency of 
the United States Government. It is, of course, a court spe- 
cifically located in China, and it is required in the statute that 
the officers of that court shall be American citizens, 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
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For years the Congress has been appropriating for the salaries 
of the officers, and it is a matter of common knowledge that 
those officers have been going back and forth between the 
United States and China. At the time that this same appro- 
priation bill was before the House last year a point of order 
was made—my recollection is that it was made by the gentle. 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]—against various items inci- 
dent to the carrying on of a foreign service. I remember par- 
ticularly that a point of order was raised against the item 
carrying an appropriation of $1,800 for a steam launch to be 
used in connection with the United States Embassy in Constanti- 
nople. It was admitted at that time that there was no statu- 
tory authority specifically permitting a steam launch in Turkey 
or anywhere else. If my recollection is not at fault, and the 
gentleman is here to correct me if I am mistaken, the occupant 
of the chair at that time temporarily was the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN], 

The Chairman overruled the point of order on the ground 
that a steam launch of that character was a natural and 
proper incident to the carrying on of a foreign service. 

Here we have a court 6,000 or 8,000 miles away. We have 
officers of that court who are necessarily American citizens. 
That court is the appellate court from the consular courts of 
China. Those consuls have been provided for in the matter 
of travel. It seems clear, under a very broad line of decisions 
made by the Chair in connection with this same bill a year 
ago, that transportation for the officers of the United States 
Court for China is a necessary, proper, and appropriate incident 
of the court itself. It is admitted that that court is created 
by law. Therefore, it seems to me it would follow as an in- 
evitable corollary that the transportation of the officers of 
that court is a proper item in this bill as proposed by my 
amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the Chair will hear me a moment, under 
the ruling as made by the distinguished gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Truson], which was based upon decisions of 
Chairmen of this House for the last 50 years, he held that while 
the committee could properly piace such an amendment in this 
particular paragraph which the gentleman seeks now to make 
apply to this paragraph under discussion, and that paragraph 
we have already passed, yet when the committee itself did not see 
fit to so place it in that paragraph and the paragraph had been 


| passed and we were on another paragraph, it was improper for 





any Member, either a member of the committee or any other 
Member, to offer such an amendment from the floor. And 
that decision is such an important one, based upon such a long 
line of decisions, that I hope the Chair will consider it in pass- 
ing upon this question, so that we may have a uniformity of 


| opinions upon which we may rely. 
It is some- | 


Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the officers of this 
court are consular officers. The court is charged with review- 
ing the decisions of the consuls, and it is primarily a consular 
court of appeal. There is a law requiring its officers to be 
American citizens, and there is a provision that nothing shall 
be paid them unless they are American citizens, Being con- 
sular officers, they are entitled to travel under the same terms 
and conditions ordinarily as are other consular officers for 


| whom there is an appropriation available for transportation. 





This amendment simply includes them where they belong, 


as may be neces- | within the appropriation for consular purposes, for travel for 


sary for said purposes during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, is | 


consular officers. Mr. Chairman, the statute has not been read, 
but it is perfectly clear. It is very lengthly. It covers two 
or three pages, but it is perfectly apparent from the reading of 
it that the judge, who is paid $8,000 a year, that the marshal, 


| who is paid $3,000 a year, and another officer, the district at- 


torney, whose pay is $3,000 a year, are consular officers and 
chargeable with consular duties. The provision here is that the 
court shall sit in Canton, Tientsin, Hankow, and in Shanghai. 
A provision is made by statute for a subsistence allowance dur- 
ing travel. The tenure of the judge is 10 years, unless sooner 
removed by the President for cause, It certainly could not 
have been contemplated by the act of Congress creating this 
court that a marshal, required by the act to be an American 
citizen, and paid a salary of $3,000 a year, should have to travel 
from this country and take up his duties in China, and should 
have to return, without any travel allowance of any sort. The 
clear purpose of the act is that the court officers are to be 
treated from the beginning to the end as the other consular offi- 
cers. They are changed from time to time. If the Chairman 
would like to see the statute, I will send it to the desk. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. As I understand the gentleman, 


he said that the statute specifically authorizes the sitting of this 
court at points other than Shanghai? 














1922. 


Mr. MOORES of Indiama. Yes. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And does not that provision that 
they shall sit at other places imply an authority to pay their 
transportation ? ‘ 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I think, unquestionably, it does, 

Mr. ROGERS. Since I addressed the Chair on the subject a 
moment ago I have procured the statute on this bill last year, 
which appears in the Cone@ressionaL Recorp at page 2667, of 
January 29, 1921. When the item read was reached in the bill, 
which we have already reached, granting transportation for dip- 
lomatic and consular officers, Mr. Buawton, addressing the 
Chair, said: 

Mr. Chairman, I make the point ef order against the paragraph be- 
cause of the inclusion of the following matter, which constitutes new 
jegislation upon an appropriation bill without any authority of law 
therefor. 

And then he went on to elaborate that point. I admitted 
that there was no specific statutory authority for this transpor- 
tation item, but contended that it was a natural, and, indeed, 
an inevitable, incident to maintaining a foreign service, and 
the Chairman, Mr. Mann of Illinois, overruled the point of 
order. 

It seems to me that the decision of the Chair at that time is 
precisely in point, and should govern the present occupant of 
the chair when this point of order is being decided. 

Mr. BLANTON. “fr. Chafrman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have not the floor. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, this is the only paragraph in 
the bill referring to the United States Court for China, and 
therefore it is apparent that it is the proper place to offer such 
an amendment if the amendment is otherwise in order. The 
question of transportation is incidental to the appointment of 
these officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the statute contemplates 
necessary transportation incidental to the appointment of this 
court, and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman know whether 
or not one of the treaties just completed with China with ref- 
erence to her internal affairs abrogates these United States 
courts in China? 

Mr. HUSTED. No. It does not abrogate them, but it makes 
provisionefor their abrogation some time in the future. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I did not mean automatically, but 
it does provide, does it not, that they shall in time be abolished? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes; when certain conditions shall have been 
complied with. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Of course, these treaties are not 
the law of the land yet, because they have not been ratified. 

Mr. DENISON. I think the treaty referred to by the gentle- 
man from Texas provides for a joint commission, and the joirt 
commission is to make a report later and provide for the aboli- 
tion of these courts. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rog- 
ERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BRINGING HOME CRIMINALS. 

For actual expenses incurred in bringing home from foreign countries 
persons charged with crime, $2,000. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
Which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LinNgBerGur: On page 25, line 17, after 
vy ras “crime,” strike out “$2,000” and insert in lieu thereof 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I notice on page 143 of 
the hearings, when this matter was up before the committee, 
the following colloquy took place between Mr. Hustep, chair- 
man of the subeommittee, and Mr. Carr, representative of the 
State Department. In reply to a query on the part of Mr. 
Husrep as to his reasons for asking for an additional appropria- 
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tion to the $2,000 which the committee proposed to allow, I find 
this explanatery statement on the part of Mr. Carr: 

The duty of bringing home criminals is a statutory duty required 
under mn 5275 of the Revised Statutes, and I think it would be 
wise to leave that amount as it stands. I wish we had estimated for 
the full $5,000, but certainly there is no question but that the $2,000 
ought to be left, and I think it ought to be increased to $5,000. We 
did not estimate for more than $2,000 because as early as last Septem- 
ber we could not foresee the demands that would be made upen this 
fund. Whether you cam do anything with an oral recommendation for 
an inerease to $5,000 I do not know, but based upon our current year’s 
“Se and the legal obligation invelved 

r. Husrep (interpesing). I think we could, but we would be very 
reluctant to increase an estimate which you have made and which has 
been approved by the Budget officer. 

Mr. Carr. I understand that — , but the situation is as I have 
outlined it, and it is net at all improbable that if you should appro- 
priate $2,000 we will be ebliged to come back to you for a deficiency, 
if we have to bring home as mamy men as we have had to bring home 
during the current fiscal year. 

Now, that colloquy between the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and Mr. Carr, of the State Department, clearly indicates 
that unless that amount is increased to $5,000 there will be a 
strong likelihood of having to bring in a deficiency appropria- 
tion. He further indicates that there is great likelihood that 
the full $5,000 will be needed within the year. The $2,000 car- 
ried here is an insignifieant amount. Gentlemen of the House, 
if the Government should have to face any emergency whatso- 
ever in the matter—— 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I would prefer to complete this state- 
ment, 

If the Government should have an emergency in the way of 
bringing home criminals from foreign countries, more than this 
$2,000 provided here would be needed. I apprehend that in the 
ensuing year slacker Grover Cleveland Bergdoll will be appre- 
hended and brought home to justice. There are a lot of ex- 
doughboys in the United States who are going to stay on 
Bergdoll’s trail until he is finally caught, and we know these 
men will never quit until justice is satisfied. The authorities 
are making active efforts to apprehend this slacker, and it is 
not at all unlikely that this may take place within the coming 
year. Therefore, with this in view and the statement of Mr. 
Carr, I think this appropriation should at least be increased to 
$5,000. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, the amount carried in the ap- 
propriation bill for the current year is $2,000. The estimate of 
the State Department for the next year is $2,000, and that is the 








| amount we have recommended. 
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The reason why we have done so is as follows: They have used 
only $1,200 this year out of their $2,000 appropriation, and the 
fiscal year is three-fourths completed. For the past two years 
they have used but a few hundred dollars, less than $1,000, and 
the reason why they have used $1,200 this year is because, as 
Mr. Carr stated, they had some very exceptional demands made 
upon them. I am sure $2,000 will answer all necessary purposes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has the subcommittee in this bill ex- 
ceeded in any case the recommendations of the Budget? 

Mr. HUSTED. Not in any instance. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman state whether any real 
honest effort has been made to apprehend Bergdoll? 

Mr. HUSTED. I have no information as to that. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I should think that if such efforts are being 
made this sum would be needed for that purpose. 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not think this sum would be used in that 
way in any event. There would be plenty of money in this fund 
to transport him if they caught him; but they could not use any 
of this money to catch him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. LiInesercer}. 

The question being taken, on a division, demanded by Mr, 
LINEBERGER, there were—ayes 5, noes 18. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TitLte IL—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

Salaries: Attorney General, $12,000 ; Solicitor General, $10,000; as- 
sistant to the Attorney General, $9,000; six Assistant Attorneys General, 
at $7,500 each; Solicitor for the Department of the Interior, $5,000; 
Solicitor for the Pest Office Department, $5,000; Solicitor of Internal 
Revenue, $5,000; Solicitor for the Department of State, $5,000; four 
attorneys at $5,000 each, one of whom shall have charge of all con- 
Gunnetinn proceedings in the District of Columbia and supervise the 
examination of titles and matters arising from such condemnation pro- 
ceedings in which the United States shall be a party or have an inter- 
est, and no special attorney or counsel, or services of persons other than 
of those provided for herein, shall be employed for such purposes ; attar- 
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neys—1 $4,500, 1 $3,750, 4 at $3,500 each, 1 $3,250, 14 at $3,000 each, 
2 at $2,500 each; assistant attorneys—1l ,500, 2 at $3,000 each, 
2 at $2,750 each, 4 at $2,500 each, 1 $2,400, 2 at $2,000 each; as- 
sistant examiner of titles, $2,000; chief clerk and administrative assist- 
ant and ex officio superintendent of buildings, $3,500; superintendent 
of buildings, $500; assistant chief clerk, $3,000; private secretary and 
assistant to the Attorney General, $3,600; clerk to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, $1,800; stenographer to the Solicitor General, $1,600; law clerks— 
3 at $2,000 each, 2 at $1,800 each; clerk in the office of Solicitor of 
Internal Revenue, $1,800; attorney in charge of pardons, $3,600; su- 
perintendent of prisons, $4,000; disbursing clerk, $2,750; appointment 
clerk $2,000; librarian, $1,800; clerks—8 of class 4, 12 of class 3, 12 
of class 2, 27 of class 1, 16 at $1,000 each, 11 at $900 each; chief 
messenger, $1,000; packer, $900; messenger, $960; 6 messengers at 
$840 each; 13 assistant messengers at $720 each; 7 laborers at $660 
each; 7 watchmen at $720 each; engineer, $1,200; 2 assistant en i- 
neers at $900 each; 2 telephone switchboard operators at $720 each ; 
4 firemen at $720 each; four elevator conductors at ag each; head 
charwoman, $480; 24 charwomen at $240 each. Division of Accounts : 
Chief, $3,000 ; administrative accountant, $3,000; chief bookkeeper and 
record clerk, $2,200; examiners—2 at $2,500 each, 4 at $2,250 each, 
2 at $2,000 each, three at $1,800 each ; clerks—3 of class 4, 6 of class 3, 
7 of class 2, 5 of class 1; in all, $475,910. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hustep: Page 26 line 14, strike out the 
word “four” and insert in lieu thereof thé word “ five.” 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, when this estimate was pre- 
sented to the subcommittee there were a number of eliminations 
suggested by the Department of Justice and a number of substi- 
tutions asked for. We granted all the eliminations but we did 
not approve any of the substitutions, and we went a little bit 
too far. We reduced the number of these attorneys from five 
to four, and this amendment is simply to restore the number 
originally contained in the estimate. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman provide for any attorneys 
at $35,000 a year? 

Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. WALSH. 
do so? 

Mr. HUSTED. We were not asked to do so. The highest- 
paid attorney in that department is $4,500, with the exception, 
of course, of the Attorney General and the departmental so- 
licitors. 

Mr. TILSON. The Shipping Board is the only governmental 
activity that has attorneys at $35,000 a year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hustrep]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The, gentleman from Illinois offers an 
anrendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENISON: 
following poengneg : 

“No part of the amounts appropriated in this paragraph shall be 
expended for the payment of any salary or compensation for legal 
services in connection with any suit or other proceeding brought in 
any court to enjoin any officers or members of a labor organizat on or 


labor union from suspending or quitting their employment.” 


Mr. HUSTED. I reserve a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, If think this is a plain limita- 
tion on the appropriation, which is entirely proper, as far as 
the point of order goes. Salaries may be provided by law, but 
we have the right to control the appropriations for them. 

I assume that most of the Members will remember the serious 
labor difficulties of 1919, when the coal miners went out on 
strike in that year, and the Attorney General filed injunction 
proceedings which resulted in enjoining the officers of the 
United Mine Workers from calling the strike and from paying 
out any of their funds to support the members of the organiza- 
tion during the strike. It resulted ultimately in compelling the 
officers of the organization to call the strike off, and finally re- 
sulted in the men going back to work. 

If any of you lived in industrial districts during that time, 
you, of course, had an opportunity to witness the bitterness of 
feeling that was caused among all of the industrial workers of 
the country by reason of this injunctive order. I had an oppor- 
tunity to be among the coal miners, railroad men, and other 
laboring men at that time and since then, and I have never 
known a more bitter feeling and attitude toward the courts of 
the country than that which was caused by this injunction 
issued by Judge Anderson at Indianapolis. I think in many 
respects it was a very unfortunate proceeding. It resulted in 


We do not. 
Were you asked by the Attorney General to 


Page 27, line 15, insert the 


an attitude on the part of a large part of our people toward 
the courts, the Federal courts particularly, that is very unhappy 
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and unfortunate and ought to be avoided. We now are in the 
midst of a serious labor dispute—— 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Why confine this simply to injunctions against 
labor organizations? : 

Mr. DENISON. Because I am more particularly interested jp 
labor organizations at this time than I am in others, and be. 
cause of the critical condition which exists at this time in the 
coal industry and the fear that prevails among the coal miners 
of the country that this power of injunction will be invoked 
again against them. They feel very intensely upon this subject. 
I assume that my friend from Massachusetts does not live in 
coal-mining locality, and, therefore, has never been brought into 
contact with men in that line of industry and has no con. 
ception of the feeling that an injunction issued by a Federal 
court against their alleged right to quit work arouses among 
them. It is a very bitter and intense feeling, and I think it 
ought to be resorted to very rarely, if at all. because of the bad 
feeling that it does cause, a feeling almost of rebellion against 
the courts that it engenders among that great class of our people. 

I started to refer briefly to the condition that now exists. 
For the first time in this country since the coal miners have 
been organized practically all of tae anthracite and bituminous 
miners have ceased work. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
question? 

Mr. DENISON. I will yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The purpose of the gentleman, 
of course, is to make it impossible for the Attorney General to 
bring any suit of the kind described in his amendment? Does 
the gentleman fear that the present Attorney General, unless 
restrained by some provision of law like this amendment, will 
bring these suits? 

Mr. DENISON. I will say to my friend from Texas that I 
am afraid the officials of the present administration might un- 
fortunately follow the precedent set by the officials of the pre- 
ceding Democratic administration and follow the same course 
taken by Attorney General Palmer. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. They have in many instances fol- 
lowed the last administration, and if that is to be the policy 
they will have to do so again. 

Mr. DENISON. Well, I hope the instances may be exceed- 
ingly rare. 

Mr. LONDON. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LONDON. Is not the language of the amendment tlie 
identical language carried in previous appropriation bills? 

Mr, DENISON, I am unable to say as to that. I do not 
remember. 

Mr. LONDON. 
previous bills? 

Mr. DENISON. No; I claim originality for this amendment. 
I prepared it without having consulted anybody or referred to 
any preceding law. 

Mr. LONDON. I understood that there was in previous ap- 
propriation bills a provision which accomplished the same pur- 
pose. 

Mr. DENISON. There may have been, but if there was I 
have no knowledge of it. This amendment I am offering refers 
to injunctions, and not to prosecutions for violations of the 
antitrust laws. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. EVANS. As I understand, at the present time all the 
union miners are on a strike and out, 

Mr. DENISON. I think that is true. 

Mr. EVANS. To what section does this amendment the gen- 
tleman has offered apply? 

Mr, DENISON. I said all union miners have stopped work. 
I think there may be a few in some parts of the country who ha‘ 
a separate contract and whose contract has not yet expired. 
and they are continuing to work under their contract. I ma) 
be mistaken about that, but I think it is true of the miners of 
Nova Scotia and it may be true of some miners in this country. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
which I reserved against the amendment, and I would like to 
be heard on it. 

Mr. DENISON. It is reported that about 450,000 bituminous 
coal miners and about 150,000 anthracite coal miners, or 600,00" 
coal miners all together, have stopped work, and about 6,200 of 
the 7,500 coal mines in the United States are idle. 


The gentleman did not copy the language of 
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The loss in the production of coal in the bituminous fields 
by reason of the cessation of work amounts to about 1,200,000 
tons daily and in the anthracite field to about 300,000 tons daily. 
It is difficult for most of us to comprehend what this great 
industrial crisis means to the men who support themselves and 
families by their labor in the coal mines. It is said that the 
daily loss of wages in the bituminous coal field alone is amount- 
ing to about $2,000,000 a day, and in the anthracite coal field to 
about $800,000 a day, or almost $3,000,000 each day is lost to 
the coal miners so long as the strike lasts. In the State of 


Illinois there are about 1,050 coal mines; every one of them is | 


operated by union labor and is closed. 

If the estimate of 600,000 men as the number of coal miners 
out of employment is substantially correct and if each man 
represents a family of five individuals, including himself, then 
it follows that about 3,000,000 men, women, and children are 
peing deprived of their daily earnings and support by reason 
of the unfortunate conditions which have resulted in the closing 
of the mines. 

Nor is this all by any manner of means, for the million and a 
half tons of coal that are usually mined daily are transported 
hy the railroads for distribution throughout the country. With 
the closing of the mines the railroads have had to call in their 
coal trains and lay off their crews, so that many thousands of 
railroud men alone, to say nothing of men engaged in other de- 
pendent industries, are thrown out of employment. 

Coal is a product that is absolutely necessary to a large part 
of the industries of the Nation, and while there is a sufficient 
supply on hand to last for some weeks to come, the reserve sup- 
ply will gradually disappear, and unless the production of coal 
is soon resumed the industries of the country will gradually 
begin to close down, thereby throwing many more thousands of 
American workmen out of employment. 

I do not think it is any exaggeration to assert that if work 
in the mines is not resumed within six weeks or two months 
there will be at least a million American workmen thrown out 
of employment as a result of it, and at least 5,000,000 men, 
women, and children will be deprived of their daily earnings 
und support. 

This presents a serious situation and ought to receive the 
serious consideration of each one of us. 

It is estimated by those connected with the Geological Survey 
that there are about 63,000,000 tons of coal now stored and 
available for use in the United States. It is reasonably cer- 
tuin that with this reserve supply available and the strike 


coming at this time of the year there will in all probability be | 


very little physical suffering because of the shortage of fuel. 
Therefore the interest of the public in this unfortunate labor 
controversy need not yet seriously concern us. What should 
concern us most is the distress and the suffering that is bound 
to come to the families of the men who are out-of employment. 

While the coal miners are, as a rule, receiving very good pay 
When their wages are considered by the day alone, yet when it 
is further realized that coal miners on an average do not work 
over three or four days a week, and that there are very few 
niners in the country who work as much as 200 days a year, it 
becomes easy to understand that the miners are not overpaid, 
if, indeed, it can not be said that they are in fact underpaid 
for their labor. > 

\nd when we further consider that the wages of the average 
coal Ininer, When considered by the month or the year, is barely 
suflicient to support his family from day to day and month to 
month, we can more readily see the distress and the suffering 
that is bound to follow when so many miners are out of em- 
ployment for any considerable time. 

Mr. Chairman, it happens that I represent one of the largest 
hituninous coal districts in the country. There are between 
forty-five and fifty thousand men employed in the mines in my 
district. I have lived among them all my life. I think I 
understand something of the mining business and of the prob- 
leius which confront those who earn their living by digging coal. 
I lo not know of any coal miners in Illinois who are overpaid. 
I know of many who are, by reason of conditions under which 
they work, very seriously underpaid. I know of many who, by 
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reason of the conditions under which they work, can not from | 


their wages support and educate their families as the families | 


of American workmen ought to be supported and educated. 
Aud therefore, Mr. Speaker, my sympathies are with the men 
Who are thus thrown out of employment. 

It would serve no useful purpose for me to attempt to dis- 
cuss the causes that have led to the closing of the mines or to 
engage in any controversial discourse as to who is responsible 
lor it. It is a labor dispute, involving one of the greatest in- 
dustries of the country, and only those who are engaged in the 
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industry as employers or employees and who know the purposes 
and the plans and the aspirations of those on both sides of the 
controversy can fully comprehend the problem in all its various 
angles. 

This seems to be an admitted fact, however: That a contro- 
versy over wages between the operators and the miners arose 
during the year 1919, and-as a result of their failure to agree the 
miners were called out on a strike, to be effective on November 
1 of that year. Under certain war laws which were still at 
that time effective, the Government secured an injunction 
against the officials of the miners’ organization, tied up their 
funds, and compelled the president of the miners’ organization 
to issue an order canceling the strike. Finally, through the 
intermediation of President Wilson, the miners were prevailed 
upon to accept a compromise proposal of the Fuel Administrator, 
Mr. Garfield, and return to work pending the report of a 
Bituminous Coal Commission which the President had ap- 
pointed for the purpose of adjusting the controversy between 
the miners and the operators. This commission made a report 
granting a substantial increase in wages to the miners and was 
accepted both by the operators and the miners and became 
effective March 31, 1920, to continue in effect until March 31, 
1922. A joint conference was held in the city of New York 
between the coal operators and the representatives of the miners’ 
organization on the 31st of March, 1920, and a two-year agree- 
ment was signed governing wages and working conditions in 
the mining industry, and in accordance with the finding of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission appointed by the President. In 
connection with this two-year agreement or contract, signed by 
the representatives of both parties, there was adopted this reso- 
lution: 





Resolved, That an interstate joint conference be held prior to April 1, 
1922; the time and place of holding such meeting is referred to a com- 
mittee of two operators and two miners from each State herein reprs 
sented, together with the international officers of the United Mine Work- 
ers’ organization. 

It would seem to me that if any part of that contract, 
solemnly executed by the representatives of the coal operators 
and the coal miners, was morally binding upon the parties 
thereto, this resolution with reference to the holding of an 
interstate joint conference prior to the expiration of the cou- 
tract was equally binding upon them. And therefore it seems 
to me that the coal operators have to that extent been un- 
mindful of their solemn obligation by refusing to meet the rep- 
resentatives of the coal miners in an interstate joint confer- 
ence. The contract of 1920 did not bind or obligate either the 
operators or the miners with reference to any principle or policy 
that might be discussed or agreed to in the proposed conference. 
It left each of the parties free to act in accordance with their 
own judgment, but it did bind them to ‘meet in conference, and 
therefore it seems to me the operators have not been justified 
in the course they have followed in refusing to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the coal miners in this joint conference. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that all industrial disputes grow out 
of lack of understanding. If employers and employees will but 
come together and meet each other face to face around the 
table, they will settle their disputes nine times out of ten if 
they are actuated at all by good intentions. Therefore it is not 
at all impossible or improbable that if the operators and the 
officials ov the miners had with good intentions met in joint 
conference before the expiration of the contract and in accord- 
ance with the provision of the contract, some understanding 
might have been reached which would have averted this un- 
fortunate closing of the coal mines, 

In this connection I wish to say that, in my judgment, there 
is nothing that Congress can do that will relieve the situation. 
There is a constitutional limitation on the powers of Congress 
to interfere in the management of private industries. While 
the country is at war and we are as a Nation engaged in a 
struggle for existence, there is practically no limit to what Con- 
gress may do in the regulation of essential industries under the 
war powers of the Congress; but we are no longer at war. 

Congress can now exercise no war power. We can only do 
that which we are expressly authorized to do by the grant of 
powers in the Constitution. Therefore I do not know of any- 
thing that Congress can do unless a national emergency bor- 
dering on a state of war should arise. Members may get busy 
with their typewriters and draw up long resolutions, and drop 
them in the basket, calling for all kinds of investigations, but 
these can serve very little useful purpose except to afford an 
opportunity for representatives of both sides of the controversy 
to give publicity to their respective contentions. The situation, 
it seems to me, is far too serious to justify anyone who is con- 
nected with the dispute or who is assuming to offer suggestions 
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for its settlement in approaching the subject from a purely 
political point of view. 

The coal-mining industry is one of the Nation’s greatest and 
most essential industries. Without coal the wheels of industry 
would not turn; without it the people of the country would 
suffer. The coal supply of the country has hardly been touched, 
and the industry is destined to go on*hereafter with increasing 
magnitude from generation to generation as the vast deposits 
of coal in the country are opened up and made available for 
use. The industry must be developed and operated either by 
private capital or by the Government itself. Whatever the 
necessities of the future may bring about, the Government can 
not at this time either own or operate the coal mines. The 
people are unwilling to embark upon that policy. The condition 
of the Treasury would not allow it. The Government could not 
efliciently undertake’ it. Our fatal experiment with the rail- 
roads, which cost us over $2,000,000,000, and our fatal experi- 
ment with ships, which cost us many more billions, ought te 
warn us that the Government is incapable of operating effi- 
ciently the coal mines or any other of the great industries of 
the country. Therefore they must still be operated by private 
capital. And the Members of Congress, it seems to me, can best 
perform a public service at this time by using such influence as 
we may have in attempting to induce those who have their 
capital invested in the industry and those whose labor is neces- 
Sary to maintain it to get together as soon as possible and in 
a proper spirit of concession or compromise adjust their differ- 
ences and allow these hundreds of thousands of our very best 
and most essential laboring men to return to work under such 
conditions that they may properly suppert and educate their 
families. 

I believe that if my amendment is approved by the House it 
would result in a better feeling among the miners, and might 
help promote an early settlement of this serious situation. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois has a bearing on the coal strike 
now existing throughout the country. I have here a letter 
under date of April 4, 1922, from Mr. Everett Drennen, presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., at Elkins, W. Va., 
inclosing a statement of the Northern West Virginia Coal Op- 
erators’ Association on the attitude of the association in respect 
to the proposition of meeting the miners in fulfillment of the 
contract that had been entered into a year or two ago in respect 
to meeting again in regard to a new contract. I do not wish 
to take up the time of the House, but I ask unanimous consent 
that this letter and statement be printed in 8-point type in the 
RecorD as a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as in- 
dicated in 8-point type. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I will add to that statement this fur- 
ther observation; I am not familiar with the facts repeated 
in this letter and statement, but have consulted with an official 
of the United Mine Workers of America, who has assured me 
that it was a fact that the officials of the coal operators’ asso- 
ciation just named had always steod willing and anxious to 
meet the United Mine Workers of America in conference with 
a view of negotiating a new contract for the one that expired 
on April 1. 

Moreover, the officials of the Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association are of the highest integrity, and I there- 
fore feel quite sure that the “statement” is in harmony with 
the facts. 

West Virginia is not in the so-called central competitive 
field. The statements of the Attorney General and the Com- 
missioner of Labor charging a breach of the preexisting contract 
relating to conference and negotiation therefore do not apply to 
any of our West Virginia operators, West Virginia being re- 
garded as an “ outlying district.” It is the policy of the mine 
workers first to contract with the central competitive field 
operators—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and western Pennsylvania— 
and then later with the operators in the outlying districts, such 
as porthern and central West Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, the chief factors contributing to the great 
coal strike that is now upon us and Nation wide is the highly 
oppressive freight rate. Our foreign trade has been captured by 
the British. American cargo eoal for South and Central 
America and the West Indies has ceased to exist. There is 
even but little demand for bunker coal, since foreign vessels 
undertake to bring enough coal to last them for the round trip. 

Carrying charges on ceal from southern West Virginia to the 
port of Norfolk and thence by boat to New England are from 
$7 to $8 per ton. 
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The consequence is that our miners have been working on 
short time and the plants have been losing money as a result 
of the fact that coal at the mines has been selling at from $1.25 
to $2 per ton, run of mine, and the output necessarily limited, 
At the same time the price to the consumer has been very high 
due to transportation and distributing charges. 

When will the Interstate Commerce Commission render jts 
decision and grant the people relief? 

. 9 letter and statement are self-explanatory and are as 
ollows : 


West Vireinta Coat & CoKx Co., 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Elkins, W. Va., April 4, 1922. 
Hon. WELLS Goody KOONTz, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Goopykoontz: The inclosed statement will, | 
think, be of interest to you in view of the present coal strike 
situation. It is the only official statement of our association, 
and not only tells the truth, but the whole truth. 

Very truly yours, 
EvVeRErT DRENNEN. 
THe NORTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 
CoaL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE NORTHERN WEST VIRGINIA COAL OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

On March 7, 1922, the directors of the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association met in their offices at Fairmont, 
W. Va., and authorized the advisory board of the association to 
invite district officers of district No. 17, United Mine Workers 
of America, into conference for the purpose of negotiating a 
wage scale and working agreement to become effective after the 
expiration of present contract, March 31, 1922. 

The membership of the Northern West Virginia Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association is composed of the majority of the operators 
in 123 counties in northern West Virginia, with an approximate 
normal annual production of 20,000,000 tons and approximiutely 
20,000 employees. 

In aceordance with the instructions from the directors of 
this association, the advisory board sent an invitation in the 
form of a telegram to President C. F. Keeney, of district No. 17, 
United Mine Workers of America, to meet at Baltimore on the 
13th of March. Mr. Keeney accepted this invitation by tele- 
gram for a conference preliminary to the negotiations. 

The association sent to Baltimore on the 13th to negotiate 
an agreement with the United Mine Workers of America the 
full scale committee and the subscale committee, and a meeting 
of the directors of the association was also called the same dute 
at the same place. Mr. Keeney appeared at this meeting, stat- 
ing he had no authority and asked that an adjournment take 
place until the 25th, at which time he would come back t» 
Baltimore to meet with the operators with authority to nego- 
tiate and conclude a scale. He stated that his district conven- 
tion was to meet at Charleston on the 21st, and that this con- 
vention would appoint a scale committee with authority to act, 
and that he would secure authority from the international 
policy board at their meeting in Cleveland on the 24th. To all 
of these requests the operators agreed, and returned to Balti- 
more on the 25th of March prepared to negotiate and sign a 
seale with an agreement for working conditions. The meeting 
convened at the Southern Hotel, Baltimore, on the 25th, shortly 
after 10 a. m., and Mr. Fred Mooney, secretary of district No. 
17, requested adjournment until 1.30, stating that it would be 
impossible for Mr. Keeney to be present until that time. 

Adjournment was agreed to, and upon reconvening at 1.5) 
Mr. Keeney was asked if he was “prepared to negotiate and 
sign a wage agreement for the field of northern West Vir- 
ginia, beginning April 1.” Mr. Keeney replied: “ Mr, Chatr- 
man and gentlemen, I am unauthorized to negotiate and con- 
clude a contract at this time.” Mr. Keeney also made further 
statements with reference to why he did not have authority, 
and after his speech International Representative Moore mace a 
statement to the same effect that Mr. Keeney spoke, and the 
meeting adjourned. 

Notwithstanding these facts the United Mine Workers of 
America sent to individual members of their erganization 10 
northern West Virginia the following referendum ballot: _ 

“Do you favor and vote for a general suspension of mining 
operations beginning April 1, when the present contract be- 
tween coal miners and operators expires, in the event no agree- 
ment is reached by that time?” 
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> the mine workers’ refusal to negotiate a new contract as 
gpecitied on this ballot they destroyed the only means of pre- 
venting a Suspens.on of work on April 1. 

From this record the public will clearly understand the posi- 
tion of the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
in the present situation. That position has been consistently a 
willingness to negotiate with the miners’ union in an effort to 
avoid stoppage of production in this district. The operators not 
only took the initiative by asking for negotiations but consented 
to delay While the miners’ officials sought to obtain authority 
frou their national policy committee. The fact that the dis- 
trict union officials are without this authority has been and still 
is the sole obstacle to a peaceful settlement in northern West 
Virginia. The scale committee of the operators has been from 
the start authorized to conduct such negotiations. That the 
public will not obtain its usual supply of coal from this district 
is due simply and solely to the national policy of the United 
Mine Workers. 

In face of this attitude on the part of the operators it must 
be obvious that a suspension of mining operations on April 1 is 
not only not of their seeking but beyond their power to prevent. 

NORTHERN WEST VIRGINIA CoAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 
I make it on two grounds. First, that this amendment is 
offered to a paragraph of the bill which covers salaries only 
and not a fund for the prosecution of crime or for the conduct 
of any legal action. 

These men have been appointed at salaries fixed by statute. 
They would be entitled to the salary if they rendered service. 
The amendment would be absolutely ineffective if adopted. 
Secondly, when that amendment is made to this particular 
paragraph it is absolutely a limitation on executive discretion. 
If the amendment was made to the paragraph providing 
money for conducting lawsuits, it might possibly. be held in 
order. But here where it is made to a paragraph covering 
salaries only it is an absolute limitation on the executive dis- 
cretion. You would be as much as saying that the executive 
could not under any circumstances bring any action such as 
referred to in the amendment. I therefore hold that the 
umendment is absolutely out of order as a limitation on 
executive discretion, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Would there be any way to tell from 
whit salary it was to be deducted? 

Mr. HUSTED. No; there would be no way to tell that. 
No way to tell which officer was to be deprived of his salary 
or how many officers were to be deprived of their salaries. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I apprehend 
that this is not the proper place for the amendment. As has 
been stated by the gentleman from New York, the amendment 
ut this place might be a limitation upon the service, if it should 
be carried, and the result would be a limitation upon the serv- 
ice, not on the money appropriated. There is a place in the bill 
where the amendment could be very properly offered, and it is 
ly purpose to offer it at that time, not only to take care of 
worthy labor organizations but also to take care of the farmers’ 
interests. I believe, as the gentleman from New .York has 
said, the amendment is out of order at this particular place. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? Is it not just as 
much in order to this item as the item to which the gentleman 
proposes to offer an amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think not. 

Mr. MANN, Both limitations are in the same language. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. When a man gets an annual 
salary of $5,000 a year, if he should take part in a prosecution 
of a labor union organization or for a farmers’ organization—— 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MANN. He would not get paid at all. 

Mr. DENISON. That is the purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If that were absolutely cer- 
tain, I would favor this place in the bill, provided it took in 
the farmers, 

Mr. MANN. I am not saying where the amendment ought to 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It 
always has gone in. 


ought to go in where it 


_ Mr. MANN, As far as the point of order is concerned, why 
IS It hot as much of a limitation here as anywhere else? 

Mr. HUSTED. May I reply to that? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 


Mr. HUSTED. 
ment 


My answer to that would be that the amend- 
is not germane. Here is an amendment providing that 


‘ertiin funds shall not be used for the prosecution of labor 
I claim that such an amendment is not germane to 


unions, 
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a paragraph which merely provides for salaries. It would be 
germane to a paragraph providing for the prosecution of crime, 
or for the prosecution of civil actions, possibly, but how. it can 
be germane to the paragraph which relates only to salaries of 
certain officers of the Department of Justice, I confess I am 
unable to say. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it provides that money appro- 
priated here shall not be paid to those who do certain things. 
I do not see why it is not germane, and I do not see why it is 
not in order. I do not think it'is a very good amendment. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from IIli- 
nois yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. Suppose the man whom the gentleman has in 
mind has worked in the year 11 months and 10 days, and has 
done nothing which violafes the limitation. He then works 
for two days on a suit that is prohibited. The balance of 
his time is devoted to other matters not prohibited by the 
limitation. What would be the basis of his deduction? 

Mr. MANN. That all goes to the question as to the advis- 
ability of the amendment at this place. It has nothing to «cto 
with the point of order as to whether the limitation is in order. 
The difficulties of excuting it have nothing to do with the 
point of order. 

Mr. EVANS. But is it even possible of execution? 

Mr. MANN. That would be something for somebody else to 
determine. 

The CHAIRMAN. 





The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word or two 
in answer to the gentleman from Nebraska |Mr. Evans]. 
Where an attorney is working on a salary for the Government, 
the Government may deduct from his salary such part as he 
has not earned. If he should leave his duties temporarily, the 
Government could dock his salary, as we commonly refer to it. 
If he devotes part of his time to the prosecution of such a suit 
as is referred to in the amendment I have offered, he could do so 
upon his own time, but not upon the Government’s time, nor 
could he receive compensation for it from the Government. 
That is the purpose of the amendment. It is clearly a limits- 
tion. Congress has the right to place any limitation it desires 
on any money that is appropriated. My amendment would deter 
the Attorney General's office from bringing these injunction 
suits, because the officials could not receive any compensation 
out of this appropriation for the time they would devote to such 
suits. There is no danger of their doing so without pay, in my 
judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Following the decisions in the stop watch 
cases, the Chair is of opinion that this amendment is a liimita- 
tion, and overrules the point of order. ., 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from 


‘Tilinois. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers a 
substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky for the amendment 
offered by Mr. DENISON: Page 27, line 15, insert the following: “ Pro- 
vided, however, That no part of the money appropriated by this act 
shall be expended in the prosecution of any organization or individual 
entering into any combination or agreement having in view the increas 
ing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, 
or for any act done in furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
the prosecution of producers of farm products and associations of 
farmers who cooperate and organize in an effort to and for the pur- 
pose to obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their 
products.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
eount. [After counting.] Eighty-seven Members present, not 
a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


make the point of order 


Ackerman Buchanan Codd Dominick 
Ansorge Burke Cole, Ohio Drane 
Anthony Butler Collier Drewry 
Bacharach Campbell, Kans. Connolly, Pa. Dyer 
Bixler Carter Copley Fairfield 
Blakeney Chandler, N. Y. Coughlin Fields 
Boies Chindblom Crago Fish 
sond Christopherson Crowther Fisher 
Bowers Clark, Fla. Dale Focht 
srinson Clarke, N. Y. Davis, Minn. Freeman 
Britten Cockran Dempsey Fuller 


=~ 
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Funk Kindred Newton, Minn, Sears 
Gailivan Kirkpatrick Newton, Mo. Siegel 
Geldsboreugh Kitchin O’Brien Slemp 
Good ykoontz Kleezka Oldfield Snyder 
Gorman Knight Olpp Speaks 
Gould Kunz Osborne Sproul 
Graham, Pa, Lampert Padgett Steenerson 
Greene, Vt. Langley Paige Stiness 
Griffin Lazaro Park, Ga. Strong, Pa. 
Hammer Lee, N. Y. Parker, N. Y. Sullivan 
Harrison Lehibach Patterson, Mo. Sweet 
Hawes Lyon Perlman Tague 
Herrick McArthur Petersen Taylor, Ark. 
Hersey McDuffie Porter Tayler, Colo. 
Hicks McLaughlin, Nebr.Pou Ten Byck 
Hogan McSwain Rainey, Ala. Thomas 
Hudspeth Mansfield Rainey, Ill. Tincher 
Hukriede Martin Ransley Treadway 
Hutchinson Merritt Reavis Upshaw 
Ireland Michaelson Reber Volk 
Jefferis, Nebr. Mills Riordan Walters 
Jeffers, Ala. Moere, Ill. Robertson Webster 
Johnson, Miss. Morin Rouse Wheeler 
Johnson, 8. bak. Mott Rucker White, Me. 
Johnson, Wash. Mudd Ryan Williams 
Kahn Murphy Sabath Wilson 
Kendall Nelson, Me. Sanders, Ind. Winslow 
Kennedy Nelson, A. P. Schall Wood, Ind. 
Kiess Nelson, J. M. Scott, Mich. Yates 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DowretL, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill H. R. 11065, 
finding itself without a quorum, he had caused the roll to be 
called, that 270 Members, a quorum, had answered to their 
names, and that he presented the list of the absentees for 
printing in the Journal and Recorp. 

The committee resumed its s@ssion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose 
of offering it in another place in the bill, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the substitute which I just offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the substitute offered by him to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 
Is there objection? ° 

Mr. LONDON. Reserving the right to object, may I ask the 
Chairman if it would be in order to offer an amendment to 
the substitute? The amendment should include the words 
“And provided further” after the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will only say that the amend- 
ment to the substitute is in order as an amendment. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LONDON. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 

amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
- Mr. LONDON. After the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] insert the words “And pro- 
vided further,’ and then follow it up with the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson’]. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the Clerk will 
report the amendment of the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LONDON offers an amendment to the substitute offered by Mr. 
JOHNSON of Kentucky: At the end of the Denison amendment insert 
the words “And provided further.” 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Chairman, may we have the entire amend- 
ment reported? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ind provided further, That no part of the money appropriated by 
this act shall be expended in the prosecution of any organization or 
individual entering into any combination or agreement having in view 
the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the conditions 
of inbor, or for amy act done in furtherance thereof not in itself un- 
lawful: Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended for the prosecution of producers of farm products and asso- 
ciations of farmers who cooperate and organize in an effort to and for 
the pargese to obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their 
products. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, I 
would like to inquire whether that is offered as an amendment 
to the substitute of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonn- 
SON] or to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DENISON]? 

The CHAIRMAN, As the Chair understands it, it is an 
amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, 


Mr. HUSTED. Then I make the point of order that the 
amendment is not now in order, the substitute having beep 
offered to the original amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks a perfecting amendment 
would be in order to the amendment. 

Mr. HUSTED. I think not after a substitute has beep 
offered, Mr. Chairman. 

a CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment ig jp 
order. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentle. 
man from IHinois [Mr. Denison] aims to prevent a repetition 
of the experience which the miners had with the Democratic 
Attorney General, Mr. Palmer. Mr. Denison in his talk before 
the committee explained the demoralizing effect of the applica. 
tion for an injunction by the Attorney General in the great jp. 
dustrial controversy which took place between the miners and 
the operators in the year 1919 and the impression it created 
among the great masses of the industrial workers, that the 
action of the Attorney General was intended to throw the entire 
weight of the United States Government against the workers 
and for the employers. The amendment offered by the gentle. 
man from Lilinois [Mr. DENISON] is limited to applications for 
injunction and is new. It is a new limitation se far as appro. 
priation bills are concerned. The substitute offered by the gen. 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNSoN] is carried in the current 
appropriation bill and has been carried in appropriation bills 
for a number of years. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman from New York 
think that the amendment offered by Mr. JoHNson ought to be 
made to a different part of the bill? 

Mr. LONDON. I was just going to say that the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky is carried in the present 
current bill as a limitation upon that section of the appropria- 
tion act which provides for the enforcement of the antitrust law, 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. In the Johnson amendment the words “Provided, 
however,” oceur, and they ought to be eliminated if your words 
“And provided further” are maintained. 

Mr. LONDON. Let us see. The object of my amendment to 
the substitute is to combine the Denison amendment with the 
Johnson substitute, the Johnson substitute being a part of the 
current law. For some reason the committee in dealing with 
this particular bill has seen fit to eliminate that protection to 
labor organizations. I do not know why they have chosen to 
do so now, in view of the crisis which faces the country. Do 
they want to make it known that the Congress, the executive 
department, that the Government of the United States will be 
against the strikers and will favor the operators? What was 
your reason for eliminating the provision which is carried in a 
number of appropriation bills? 

Mr. NOLAN. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. The amendment also would strike out the pro- 
tection to cooperative farm organizations which has been car- 
ried in the bill. 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. I can not understand why the coni- 
mittee has chosen this particular moment for eliminating this 
provision of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, I desire to inquire if the latter part 
of the amendment is not made unnecessary by the recent legis- 
lation which exempts farmers’ organizations from being subject 
to prosecution for their cooperative selling and bargaining? 

Mr. LONDON, I would be inclined to agree with the gentle 
man from Indiana that so far as the farmers are concerned the 
recent act would take care of the situation, and that makes it 
so much more striking, it makes it so much more importanl, 
that this provision relating to labor organizations should be 
continued in the law. The omission is surely not accidental. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The act referred to by the gentleman [rom 
Indiana [Mr. BLANp] takes care of the farmers’ organizations, 
but provides in certain cases if they shall monopolize thei! 
products to enhance prices then an injunction can be applied for. 

Mr. LONDON. This limitation does not intend to perl! 
either labor erganizations or farmers’ organizations to comnil 
violations of the law, 
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Mr. BARBOUR. No. But, as I say, the farmers’ organizations 
are taken care of; but still, if they violate the law, then the 
attorney General, or the Secretary of Agriculture through the 
‘Attorney General, can ask for an injunction, and if the amend- 
ment went in in this form it might conflict with that law to a 
ertain extent. 

. age INDON. I do not quite get thé gentleman's point. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, my amendment intends to combine 
the amendment offered by the gentleman frem Illinois [Mr. 
Den1soN] With the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jounson]. The object of this Emitation is not 
to permit labor unions to violate the law but to protect them 
against an indefensible interpretation of the antitrust act. 
They are not and can not be monopolies, and they shall not be 
treated as such, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
as expired. 

. Mr. ‘QUIN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on 
this amendment and all amendments thereto be new closed. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of 
order = 

Mr. QUIN. I have been recognized to speak here. The gen- 
tleman from New York can not put me off. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi has been 
recognized by the Chair. If the gentleman from New York will 
modify his motion and make it five minutes, the Chair will 
yut if. 
| Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I have obtained reeognition and 
| um indeed sorry that my Republican friend endeavored to cut 
off any debate on this important amendment. The amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson] and the fur- 
ther amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lon- 
pon|, in my judgment, ought to be adopted here. 

The gentlemen who oppose this action pretend to think that 
it would hurt the bill. This bill leaves out the necessary pro- 
tection that these two amendments ought to guarantee. We had 
those very things in the antitrust law, in the Clayton antitrust 
law, that was placed in 1914 on the statute books, and these 
amendments are simply a guaranty that those things will still 
be carried out. The laboring men and the farmer organizations 
of the United States had that bill of rights granted te them by 
the Congress of the United States and signed by the President 
of this Republic, and to-day it stands as the law. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has never yet eliminated it, and 
when this bill is sought to be passed through this Heuse with- 


out that security in it, it seems to me it would be as though | 


you were endeavoring to strike down the labor uniens and 
farmer organizations that already have this protection. 
What harm could it do that this Congress should go on record 


as adopting these amendments, saying that none of these funds | 


shall be used by the Attorney General or any other agency of 
this Government to override the very potent rights that were 
guaranteed in the Clayton Antitrust Act? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. As I understand the gentleman, he 
suys that the effect of this amendment is already law, and this 
unendment will only msist upon its being law. Is that the gen- 
tleman’s position? 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, the gentleman does not understand. These 
amendments are proposed to keep your Attorney General and 
ing on the poor union laboring men of this country and the or- 
“inizations of poor farmers of this country, who, in my judg- 
nent, have had no class legislation enacted in their behalf, but 


only had justice given to them when the Clayten Antitrust Act | 
Was passed, exempting these two powerful forces for good in | 


iis country from being placed under the oppressive hand of 


ores 





freedy hand in the pockets of all the people. We do not want 
‘ny of the fynds carried in this or any other bill to be available 
ior the purpose of preventing the legitimate efforts of labor 
lnions and farmers’ unions to get justice and a fair price for 
their toil, Who of you can ebject to the amendment being 
adopted to further insure that those safeguards shall be placed 
round these labor organizations and the farmers’ unions of the 
United States when this bill becomes effective? [Applause.] 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I meve that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

lhe CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
leman from New York [Mr. Hvstep]. 


his agents from going out and criminally and wrongfully jump- | 


ihized capital and erganized greed that always has its | 
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The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Lonpon ) there were—ayes 75, noes 40. 

Accordingly the metion was agree to. 

e Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry, please. Just what was the debate closed upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Denrson] and all amendinents thereto. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I beg to refer to the notes of what 
was said. I toek particular note of what the gentleman from 
New York said. He moved that we close debate upon this 
amendment. 

SEVERAL Memzers. And all anrendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has stated the motion correctly. 
The gentleman is out of order. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I did net claim to be in order. I was 
undertaking merely to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the Chair has answered it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. AH right. Then the Chair is out of 
order in discussing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama will please 
be seated. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonpen] to the amendment of the 


| gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison]. 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, may we have these amend- 
ments reported? Some of us got in late and do not know what 
we are voting on. 

The CHAIRMAN. f there is no objection, the amendment 
will be reported. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lonpon to the amendment offered by Mr, 
Denison: At the end of the amendment add: “Provided further, That 
no part of the money appropriated by this act shall be spent in the 
prosecution of any organization or individual for entering into any 
combination or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, 
shortening of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or fer any 
act done in furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful: Provided 
further, That no part of the money appropriated by this act shall be 
expended for the prosecution of producers of farm products and asso- 
ciations of farmers who cooperate and organize in an effort to and 
for the purpose to obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for 
their products.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Should not the vote first be 
taken upon my substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon] is first in order. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Lonpon) there were—ayes 49, noes 84. 

Accordingly the amendment of Mr. Lonpon was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the substi- 
tute of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JonNnson}. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Muay we have it reported again? 

Mr. MANN. T ask to have the original amendment and the 
substitute both reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the Clerk will 
report the Denison amendment and the substitute of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. Jounson of Kentucky: Page 27, line 15, 
insert: “Provided, however, That no part of the money appropriated by 
this act shall be spent in the prosecution of any organization or indi 
vidual! for entering into any combination or agreement having in view 
the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the conditions 
of labor, or fer amy act done in furtherance thereof not in itself wn- 
lawful: Provided further, That no part of the money appropriated by 
this act shall be expended for the prosecution of producers of farm 
products and associations of farmers who cooperate and organize in an 
effort to and fur the purpese to obtain and maintain a fair and reason- 
able price for their products,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [| Mr. JoHnson }. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
74, noes 65. 

Accordingly the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment as amended by the substitute. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Notan, Mr. BANKHEAD, and Mr. JoHNson of Kentucky) there 
were—ayes 69, noes 77. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask for teliers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Hus- 
rep and Mr. JoHNson of Kentucky. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
68, noes 75. 

Accordingly the amendment as amended by the substitute was 
rejected. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoHNSON of South Dakota: Page 27, line 
15, insert: “ For attorneys, accountants, and clerical assistance in the 
investigation and prosecution of fraudulent war claims against the Gov- 
ernment and investigation of settlements made on war contracts and 
prosecution in such cases as the Attorney General shall deem necessary, 
$500,000.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, in this bill 
providing for the entire legal department of the Government I 
find no provision for the necessary clerical assistance and ac- 
countants that will be required if we are going to see that 
those men who grafted upon the Government during the war are 
prosecuted. Everyone who is at all familiar with the situation 
recognizes the fact that the Attorney General and some indi- 
viduals in the War Department have had for some time under 
investigation many of these claims, and in at least one case 
with which we are familiar—a recent case—have taken legal 
action. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Was there an estimate sent in 
for an item of this sort? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
cerned, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
has not asked for anything? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. So far as I know the De- 
partment of Justice has not asked for it, but I will say that I 
want to anticipate, because it will not be a very great length 
of time before they will ask for such an appropriation, and I 
want to get it in in time; that is the reason I am offering this 
amendment. I had no idea that gentlemen would oppose it. 
We know in a recent case prosecution has begun, and I know 
that the entire department which has charge of the prosecution 
in this great class of cases is now in the hands of one clerk, 
who a few years ago was drawing a salary of $1,200, and in the 
hands of the few investigators, none of whom are receiving an 
adequate salary. These men are being opposed to-day by the 
best lawyers in the United States. In any one of these cases 
the Government would not be more than adequately represented 
if it had two of the finest and highest priced lawyers in the 
United States, 

I say without any hesitancy and without any reservations 
that these claims ought to be prosecuted, and if they are not 
prosecuted within a reasonable time the statute of limitations 
will expire and the men who have been guilty of these colossal 
war frauds will not be punished. After a thorough investiga- 
tion, which lasted all of last year, I am thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity of an appropriation, so that the legal depart- 
ment of the Government will function in these prosecutions 
during the next two years, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will. 

Mr. MANN. As to the amount involved, has the gentleman 
made any estimate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have made somewhat 
of an estimate, that I do not have with me to-day, but I 
might present it to the House on another occasion. I do not 
know that I would be within a hundred thousand dollars of the 
necessary amount, and I make no pretension at this time as 
to the accuracy of the estimate or how much the Attorney 
General would need; it is a matter for him to determine, and 
I have such confidence in him that I feel he would not expend 
any more or aby greater amount than is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman consulted the Attorney Gen- 
eral or anybody in the department? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
consulted the Attorney General. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, [ think I can say to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota that he is out in his estimate just 
the amount carried in his amendment. The Department of Jus- 
tice has not asked for this item, but the Department of Justice 
is engaged in this work, and has ample funds to carry it on at 
the present time. It does not need an additional dollar for this 
purpose, and if this money was appropriated it simply adds 
$500,000 to the amount carried in the bill which we would have 
to raise by taxation and which the department could put to no 
good purpose. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


Not so far as this is con- 


The Department of Justice 


[ will say that I have not 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Inasmuch as the gentleman has 


just informed us that the Attorney General is engaged in the 
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work of prosecution, will the gentleman state what prosecutions 
have been begun? 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, the prosecution of Charles W. Morse is 
one which has had great attention in the public press. : 

aoe COOPER of Wisconsin. Can the gentleman name any 
other? ; 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not know what particular prosecutions 
have been carried on, but I know that they are engaged in inyex. 
tigating these cases. I know that is a large part of the work 
carried on by the bureau for the detection and prosecution of 
crime. These cases are in the hands of the attorneys for the 
department, and if prosecutions have not been instituted the, 
soon will be. . 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for one 
more suggestion? All through the campaign of 1920 I thinx 
there was not a Republican speaker who did not suggest that 
there ought to be prosecutions of the persons guilty of these jp. 
famous frauds on the Public Treasury. Therefore, I sincere}; 
hope that the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Will the gentleman yieii: 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman says ther 
was a force engaged on the investigation of these fraud ¢asos: 
can the gentleman name some one above a minor clerk engaged 
in the work at the present time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 
man permit me to make a reply? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I asked the question of th 
chairman of the committee. Does the gentleman from Wisco) 
sin feel that it devolves on him to protect the chairman of the 
committee ? 

Mr. HUSTED. The chairman of the committee does not nev 
protection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The chairman of the committee needs 1 
protection ; but I thought I could give the gentleman from Sout! 
Dakota some information which I thought might be agreeable 
to him; but I can do it in my own time. 

Mr. HUSTED. I was looking up some papers to give thie gen 
tlemin some definite information. Under fraudulent clain 
there are now 50 cases being investigated by the department, an 
there are 108 cases of fraud being investigated. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Are these war contract frauds’ 

Mr. HUSTED. I think nearly all of them are. 

“Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Those are the ones about which 
we are especially solicitous. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does the gentleman know 
that one of those is a war fraud case? 

Mr. HUSTED. I know from the statement of the chief of 
the bureau. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman name 
one war fraud case—I am not talking about all these fraud 
cases all over the country—with the exception of the harness 
case? 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman knows perfectly well that 10 
subcommittee can possibly go into such minute detail as to 
ascertain the title of every particular case being investigate! 
by the Department of Justice. We have the general statemen'- 
that this class of cases is having the very careful attention of 
the Department of Justice, that the cases are being investigated 
and being prepared for trial, and I know that the departimen 
is anxious to bring these guilty persons to justice as speedil) 
aS possible. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I wanted to ask the gentleman if th 
provision under the heading “ Detection and prosecution ° 
crimes,” found on pages 31 and 32, under which $2,250,000 I 
appropriated, does not cover all of the items practically (hal 
the gentleman embraces in his ainendment? 

Mr. HUSTED. It does. 

Mr. STEVENSON. <A bureau of investigations is provie’ 
for that. 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentle! 
from Wisconsin [|Mr. Cooper] referred to the fact that prac! 
cally every Republican speaker on the stump in 1920 made stat 
ments that there would be prosecutions. Of course, practical! 
every Republican speaker on the stump in 1920 said a sre 
many things and made a great many proimses that have no 
yet been fulfilled. It is quite likely that there is more just!’ 
eation for not fulfilling those particular promises thal a!) 
thing else that was promised in the campaign of 1920. Becius 
I will tell the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], in ¢o! 


Will the gentle. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiel(’ 
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fidence, that that was mostly just pure political bunk. The 
truth of it is that we had investigating committees here that 
investigated, net all, but a great many of these contracts, and 
never did one of those investigating committees of the House 
itself lay its hand upon a specific contract and say to the 
Department of Justice, “ Here, prosecute this.” They put the 
matter up to the Department of Justice in merely general 
oTrus. ; 

. Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield. I do not mean to say 
that there are not cases that need investigation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman per- 
fectly well remember the report made by the commission of 
which Charles E, Hughes, now Secretary of State, was the 
head, in which he suggested boldly that there was indubitable 
evidence of fraud? Then the committee which was afterwards 
appointed by the House—I was not then a Member of the 
House—followed up the investigation and went into the spruce- 
tree contract cutting, and so forth, in the matter of airplanes, 
where millions and hundreds of millions of dollars were ex- 
pended and no airplanes were produced. Afterwards some of 
the men to whom the trail most directly led were promoted. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman 
that. so far as that House investigation is concerned, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, and a gréat many others, took just 
one side of the proposition and accepted it as proof, and prob- 
ably never read the minority report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
ventleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman evidently 
is opposing this appropriation. Am I correct? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; I am opposing this be- 
cause there is no estimate for it. The Department of Justice 
hus not asked for it. I am not opposing any prosecutions, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr.. JOHNSON of South Daketa. The gentleman is op- 
posing it also upon the grounds that he does not deem it to 
be necessary because of the great purity of the last adminis- 
tration and the fact that they conducted the war without 
graft. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have made no such state- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Is not that one of the 
reasons the gentleman opposes it? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I oppose it because there has 
heen no estimate made for it, and there is no testimony that it 
is needed except the gentleman’s statement, and the gentleman 
does not know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. We both served on investi- 


gating committees during the last Congress, and the gentleman: 


reported in every case in which he made any report at all that 
there was no evidence of either graft or violation of law. The 
gentleman still believes that? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, no; I did not so report. 
I can tell the gentleman of a great many specific cases, though 
I do not care to bring that matter up now. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In view of the statement that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hustrep] has made to the effect 
that the Department of Justice had all of the money that is 
necessary to make these prosecutions, and that all of the money 
that the Department of Justice has asked has been granted in 
order to make these prosecutions, will this amendment do any- 
thing more than simply provide additional funds for the em- 
ployinent of additional attorneys? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is all; and the gentleman 


from New York [Mr. Husrep] has very frankly stated that | 
| Department of Justice. And I take issue with the statement 


Situation to the House, and until there be an estimate from the 
Department of Justice or a statement that the Department of 
Justice needs it, E shall oppose this amendment. If the Depart- 
ent of Justice will say that it needs the funds, then I will 
olin with the gentleman in providing it, but not until then. 
lhe CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
_the gentleman from South Dakota. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. JouNson of South Dakota) there were—ayes 20, noes 63. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
huagraph. I am not willing to make an appropriation for the 
Department of Justice in view of the action of the House in 


by 
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made as proposed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] 
and by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson]. Bear in 
mind, gentlemen, that previous bills have carried language ¢imi- 
lar to that proposed by the amendments which the committee 
has rejected. That language is now omitted from this bill. 
Its omission undoubtedly has a significance. I am bound to 
ask myself what it is. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to 
object, but that water has gone over the dam, and I do net see 
any good purpose to be served by discussing it now. I shall 
have to object unless the gentleman confines himself to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I am proceeding in 
order. That fact has a significance. It means something. Why 
has the committee reporting this bill omitted that limitation, 
and why has the House now refused to put the limitation in? 
That is something which everyone should ask himself. 

More than two months ago I called the attention of the House 
to the fact that a great coal strike was impending. 

Mr. HUSTED. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not proceeding in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am doing it. 

I begged that the administration would use some of its great 
power and prestige toward doing something to prevent that 
strike. I said that the strike was inevitable unless there was 
intervention. I said that the coal operators had prepared them- 
selves for it and wanted the strike to come on. I called atten- 
tion to the fact that they had refused to comply with their 
agreement to discuss the matter with their employees, and I 
urged the President to use some of his prestige to cause 2 meet- 
ing between the two great contending forces so that something 
might be done to prevent the strike. 

But nothing was done. The President had business in 
Florida about that time. Oh, there has been a “ bluff” at doing 
something to prevent the strike. A colorable and hypocritical 
pretense has been made of an effort to bring these contending 
forces together. But no sincere effort at settlement or concilia- 
tion has been made. By the way, I want it distinctly under- 
stood that I do not include within that condemnation the splen- 
did effort of the chairman of the Committee on Labor. That 
was sincere and good; he has gone as far as he could. I refer 
to the executive and to the administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment. I assert that there has been no real and honest attempt 
to prevent the coal strike. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is nothing pending before the House calling fer the re- 
marks 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
hag expired. % 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to correct the impres 
sion that might have been created on this committee by the 
statement of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpe:r}. He 
stated that the substitute offered by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky might be considered a reflection upon the Departinent of 
Justice. I must disagree, to this extent: Long before I came 
to Congress, and that was some nine years ‘ago, there was car 
ried in the appropriation bill appropriating money for the De- 
partment of Justice an exemption prohibiting the use of the 
funds of the Department of Justice from prosecuting labor 
organizations and farm organizations under the provisions of 
the antitrust law. In 1914 the Sixty-third Congress passed the 
Clayton Act, amending.the Sherman antitrust law. The Appro- 
priations Committee of the House at that time did not see iit to 
wipe out that proviso, and it has been carried in every appro- 








| priation bill from that day to this. And it has not been con- 


sidered a reflection upon preceding Attorneys General of the 


of the gentleman from Wyoming that it must be so considered 
by the widest stretch of the imagination, to be a reflection upon 
the present Attorney General or the administration of the De- 
partment of Justice, 

Let us see what the facts are. Some two vears ago the gentle- 
man from Ohio |Mr. Fess] succeeded in conmuittee in having 
thjs provision stricken out. I succeeded in getting a rojl cail in 
the House proper, and by an overwhelming vote the House <ie- 
feated the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] 
and reinstated the very provision that was offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNnsen| to-day. 

I want to say to my Republican friends here that if they 


refusing to limit the uses to which the appropriation may be ! think the situation is such im the congressional elections that 
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are coming along next November, that they can go along in the 
way they have been going on and get consideration from the 
so-called labor vote or the workingmen in the industrial dis- 
iricts, there will be an awakening after the votes are counted 
and it will not be helpful to their control of this House. [Ap- 
plause.| It is passing strange that the Committee on Appro- 
priations brought in this year, as they did last year, since my 
Republican friends came into control, the appropriation bill for 
the Army and omitted the prohibition of the stop-watch system, 
which the House promptly corrected. This subcommittee has 
brought this bill in for the first time since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the House without this exemption which would prohibit 
the Department of Justice from prosecuting labor and farm 
organizations under the provision of the Sherman antitrust law. 
Now, if it is true that after the passage of the Clayton Act we 
continued it. why could we not continue it now after the pas- 
sage of the Capper-Volstead bill? What assurance haye we 
that the farmer is any more secure under the Capper-Volstead 
Act than the laborer was under the Clayton Act? 

Mr. BARBOUR. If I understood correctly the substitute of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNSON], it provided that 
money should not be used in case injunctions were brought 
against farmers’ organizations. 

Mr. NOLAN. Not at all. The amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DeN1son], which, by the way, we never voted 
on, provided that there should not be any money used for 
securing injunctions in labor disputes. But the substitute of 
the gentleman from Kentucky was the exact provision that has 
been carried each year for the past 12 years in the bill provid- 
ing money for the Department of Justice. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Did it not provide that :ioney should not 
be used for Government prosecution against farmers’ organiza- 
tions? . 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The marketing bill—the Capper-Volstead 
bill—provides if a farmers’ marketing organization violates the 
law it shall be prosecuted and the prosecution is -in the hands 
of the Attorney General. The two things conflict. I am in 
favor of the amendment that was introduced, the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] and the substitute 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNsoNn], but in my 
opinion the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky that 
applied to farmers’ organizations was in direct conflict with 
the Capper-Volstead law. 

Mr. NOLAN. I do not believe, if the gentleman will study 
the Capper-Volstead law, that he will find it so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of Solicitor of the Treasury: Solicitor, $5,000; two assistant 
solicitors, at $5.000 each; chief clerk, who shall also discharge the duties 
of chief law clerk, $2,250: law clerk, $2.000: two docket clerks, at 
$2.000 each; clerks—two of class four, two of class three, two of class 
two; assistant messenger, $720; laborer, $660; in all, $30,230. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man from New York yield? How much longer is he going to 
proceed to-night? 

Mr. HUSTED. 
rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair. Mr. Dower, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11065 and 
had come to no resolution thereon, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Moore of Illinois, by unanimous consent, was granted 

leave of absence for 10 days on account of,important business. 
DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] to preside at the opening of the 
session to-morrow. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee now 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that April 5 they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills and joént 
resolution : 

H. R. 9635. An act to extend the provisions of section 2305, Re- 
Vised Statutes, and of the act of September 29, 1919, to those 
discharged from the military or naval service of the United 
States and subsequently awarded compensation or treated for 
wounds received or disability incurred in line of duty; 
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H. R. 8815. An act to amend the act of March 1, 1921 (41 Stats 
1202), entitled “An act to authorize certain homestead settlers 
or entrymen who entered the military or naval service of the 
United States during the war with Germany to make final 
proof of their entries ” ; 

H. R. 2558. An act for the relief of Richard P. McCullough: 

H.R. 8832. An act to provide for the exchange of certaiy 
lands of the United States in the Tahoe National Forest, Calif 
for lands owned by William Kent; 

H, R. 7870. An act for the relief of I. C. Johnson, jr. ; 

HH. R, 9604. An act for the acquisition of a post-office s‘te yt 
Madison, Wis. ; 

H. R. 10297. An act to extend the limitations of time upon 
the issuance of medals of honor, distinguished service crosses, 
and distinguished service medals to persons who served in the 
Army of the United States during the World War; and 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution to appoint a commission for the 
exchange of sites for a post-oflice and courthouse building at 
New York between the Federal Government and the officials of 
the city of New York. 








ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 
The motion was agreed to, 
Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Saturday, April 8, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clase 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 
H. R. 10614. A bill to encourage the development of the agricul- 
tural resources of the United States through Federal and State 
cooperation, giving preference in the matter of employment anil 
the establishment of rural homes to those who have served with 
the military and naval forces of the United States; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 883). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McCORMICK : Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11054 
A bill to validate certain deeds executed by members of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes; without amend 
ment (Rept. No. 884). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. §. 
2263. An act to amend the Federal reserve act approved De- 
cember 23, 1913; with amendments (Rept. No. 885). Referred 
to the Commictee of the House on the state of the Union. 





CHANGE 

Under clause 2 of Rule 
from the consideration of 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10686) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Sizemore ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11050) granting a pension to August Hertz: 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


OF REFERENCE. 


XXII, committees were discharged 
the following bills, which were re- 


oe 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARDY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11211) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to grant an easement to tlie 
Johnson-Wiggins Post, No. 22, American Legion, of a strip 
of land off the Federal building site directly north of the post 
office building at Corsicana, Tex., for the purpose of erecting 
thereon a memorial; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. . 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11212) to amend an act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11213) to continue the land 
office at Harrison, in the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 11214) authorizing the 
President to scrap certain vessels in conformity with the 
provisions of the treaty to limit naval armaments, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. ROSSDALE: A bill (H. R. 11215) to permit the right 
of counsel or of representation to arriving aliens at any heal- 
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ing of a special board of inquiry held to determine the right j 
of such immigrant for admission to the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 11216) to authorize the use 
of trucks on Government operated star routes to transport 
freight on return trips; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
’ost Roads. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (Hi... R. 11217) to make punish- 
able by law the offense of spoken, *written, or printed deroga- 
tory statements or suggestions affecting banks; to the Commit- | 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 11218) for the erection | 
of 2 Federal building at Fargo, N. Dak.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11219) to continue the dis- 
trict land offices at Alliance and Broken Bow, Nebr.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

3y Mr. MONDELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 304) author- 
izing the presentation of a tablet to the officers of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSORGE: A bill (H. R. 11220) for the relief of 
Maj. John Vernou Bouvier, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 11221) for the relief of Jesse G, Williams; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas; A bill (H. R. 11222) granting 
a pension to Margaret B. Blunt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 11223) granting a pension to 
En phe mia Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

y Mr. E ILLIOTT : A bill (H. R. 11224) granting a pension to 
\ itliam Wiles ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11225) granting a pension 
to Oscar Seates; to the Committee on Pensions. 

iy Mr. SHAW: A bill (H. R. 11226) granting a pension to 
Maury F. Gay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

iiy Mr. SNELL (by request): A bill (H. R. 11227) for the re- 
liet of Ulrie O, Thynne; to the Committee on War Claims, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

h016. By Mr. RAKBER: Petition of the Yakima Commercial 
Club, of Yakima, Wash., relative to the curtailment of the naval 
forces of the United States and protesting against the same; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

5017. Also, petition of William J. Hanington, of Los Angeles: 
Culif., indorsing the Bursum bill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

5018. Also, petition of United Chambers of Commerce of the 
Sacramerto Valley, of Woodland, Calif., relative to the tariff on 
Turkish tobacco; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5019. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Central Trades and Labor 
Council, New York City, N. Y., urging the passage of House bill , 
10246; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

5020. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of W. F. Schrafft & Sons 
Corporation, Boston, urging passage of House bill 10159, the 
commercial bribery bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5021. By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Parke Davis 
& Co., against the passage of House bill 2193; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 





| 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | 
Sarurpay, April 8, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 
Mr. WatsH as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty. Thou art under the | 
creat burden of the world and this infinite truth means strength 
for the weak, love for the loveless, and a rescue for hunian life. 
Heavenly Father, our prayer is that we may hear the world’s | 
deeper meaning through the surface of ager things. Bless us 
with a wise appreciation of the present. Lead us so we shall | 


feel most deeply a new power and a new persuasion bursting 
When the door of this day | 


from the fountain of eternal truth. 


closes lift us above the work of the days; give us respite from 
our labors. May home be sweet and loved ones dear, and may 
we hear the spiritual melody that lures us to a better and « 
nobler life. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 7) to amend section 2 of the joint resolution entitled 


|“ Joint resolution to authorize the operation of Government- 


owned radio stations for the use of the general public, and for 


other purposes,” approved June 5, 1920. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 9103) for the appointment of addi- 
tional district judges for certain courts of the United States, to 
provide for annua! conferences of certain judges of the United 
States courts, to authorize the designation, assignment, and 
appointment of judges outside their districts, and for other pur- 
poses, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr, STEVENSON, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for to-day. 

RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER FROM COMMITTEES. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
House the following communication addressed to the Speaker. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

APRIL 8, 1922. 
Hon. Freperick H,. GILvLert, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of the following 
committees: Committee on the District of Columbia, Committee on 
Claims, Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 
JAMES P. Woops 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the resig- 
nation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 


, asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 


resolution which the Clerk will report. | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 321. 

Resolved, That JAMES PLEASANT Woops, Member of Congress from 
the sixth district of Virginia, be. and he is hereby, elected a member 
of the standing Committee of the House on the Post Office and Post 
Roads; and 

That Josepn T. DeaL, Member of the Congress from the second dis 
trict of Virginia, be, and he is hereby, elected a member of the Com 
mittee on Claims. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Members are elected ae- 
cordingly. 


The question is on agreeing to 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. STAFFORD rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To prefer a unanimous-consent request. 
At the request of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen}, 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, I ask unanimous 


APPROPRIATION BILL, 


| consent that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kretiey] may 


have the privilege of submitting a privileged report—Report 
No. 888—on the Naval Department appropriation bill, H. R. 
11228, before midnight to-night, as if the House were in session, 
and that all points of order may be reserved thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Ketiey], from the Committee on Appropriations, may 
submit a privileged report on the Navy Department appropria- 
tion bill at any time before midnight to-night, as if the House 
were in session, and that all points of order be reserved thereon. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. And that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mitttee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
when submitted, be referred to the Committtee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. Is there objection to the re- 
quest as modified? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HUSTED. 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 11065. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11065) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justiee and for the judiciary. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from 
[Mr. DowxL.] will please resume the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11065, with Mr. Dower in the 
chair, 

The CHAIRMAN, 


Iowa 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve | 


| 


| 


} 


| for less than 50 or 60 cents per square foot. 


The House is in Committee of the Whole | 


Hlouse on the state of the Union for the further consideration | 


of the bill H. R. 11065, which the Clerk will report by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 11065) making appropriations for the Departments of 


State and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN, 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of Solicitor of the Department of Commerce: Solicitor, $5,000; 
Assistant Solicitor, $3,000; clerks—2 of class 4, 2 of class 3 of 


- 


class 2, 1 of class 1; messenger, $840; in all, $21,040. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. VESTAL. 
tee, I desire to call the committee’s attention to a statement 
made by the distinguished gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] on the 3d ef April, found in the ConGREssIONAL ReEcorpD, on 
page 5396, in speaking about the increase in the salaries of the 
officials of the Patent Office. I suppose that my distinguished 
friend is still somewhat piqued over the fact that the bill to 
increase salaries in the Patent Office passed the House and 
passed the Senate and became a law, and in his statement to 
the House on that day he said: 

It seems that that legislation will increase the appropriations for 
salaries in the Patent Office $1,951,340. 

The statement is such an exaggeration of what the real fact 
is that I feel the committee ought to know about it. The fact 
is that the figures that the gentleman from Wyoming gave to 
the committee represent the whole appropriation for the full 
year. One millien nine hundred and fifty-one thousand three 
hundred and forty dollars pays it all, and the bill that we passed 
only increased the original appropriation by $447,000. The ap- 


2 
°, 


Indiana moves to 


propriation was $1,500,000 for the year, and the increase in the | 


salaries carried by the bill passed increased them by $447,000, 
making a total appropriation for the full year of $1,951,340. 
The gentleman from Wyoming goes on to say— 
Two million dollars increase, practically, in one comparatively small 
bureau of the Government. 


I feel that it is only my duty, being a member of the Commit- 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- | 


| upon it tern down. 
The Clerk will resume the reading of the | 





tee on Patents, and having something to do with the passage | 
of the bill referred to, which increased the salaries in the Patent | 


Office, to see that this error should be corrected in the ReEcorp. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Were not the fees in the Patent Office in- 
creased correspondingly, so as to take care of that additional 
expense? 

Mr. VESTAL. The fees of the Patent Office were increased so 
that the entire increase is taken care of, and if the business 
keeps on as it started on the first of this year we shall have a 
surplus of $386,000. 

That is all I care to say. 

The Clérk read as follows: 


[ Applause. ] 


For rent of buildings and parts of buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia, $36,000, if space can not be assigned by the Public Buildings 
Commission in buildings under the control of that commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
word. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 





| I do not know whether that is a reasonable rent or not. 


the building that it is now occupying. As I recall, that lease 
was negotiated about four or more years ago. Has the gentle. 


And that the bill and report, | man any information as to whether that lease has been renewed 


or whether any negotiations are on foot looking to its renewa] 
and extension? 

Mr. HUSTED. The lease is about to expire and negotiations 
are under way for a renewal.of it; but I will say to the gentle. 
man that it will be impossible to renew the lease on any such 
terms as the present ones. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When does this lease expire? 

Mr. HUSTED. I think it expires on July 1 of this year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, here is the practical situation that 
confronts the committee and the Congress: This building was 
erected primarily for the Department of Justice, under a con- 
tract whereby we secured that property at the rate, as I recall, 
of 36.4 cents per square foot. Costs of construction have gone 
up considerably since then, as all costs have gone up. During 
the war private investors were not willing to enter into con- 
tracts with the Government for similarly constructed buildings 
Here is a depart- 
ment housed in a building that is suitable for its needs, with no 
appropriation available to continue it in thosé quarters, and it 
will be obliged to find quarters in available public buildings, 
Are there any public buildings available that will house such a 
great and growing force as that of the Department of Justice? 

Mr. MANN. I read in the newspaper the other day—whicl: is 
not probably a very aecurate source of information—that the 
Department of Justice might be accommodated in the buildings 
north of the Munitions and Navy Buildings if Congress should 
conclude to buy that property instead of having the buildings 
Whether there is reom there or not for the 
Department of Justice I do not know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will agree that those build- 
ings—which are frame buildings, as I recall—are not suited for 
permanent occupancy, especially by such a force as that of the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. MANN. It would be far better, I think, than being out 
on the street. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Oh, yes; I agree that it would be better 
than being out on the street. They might be able to do a little 
more work in these frame shacks that are falling to pieces as 
the years go an, 


Mr. MANN. According to the statements. which have been 


| made in the public press—I do not vouch for them—the owners 


of the Department of Justice Building have demanded a rental 
which is more than twice as much as they are now receiving. 
I am 
not advised as to that, but I really do not think very much of 
the idea of putting up buildings for Government use and getting 
a department into them on the ground that they are going to 
lease them very cheaply, and then as soon as they get the de- 


| partment in there proceeding to more than double the reut. 


I call that a sort of a holp-up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent for an extension 
of time of five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to bring up 


asks 


Is 


| the history of the neglect of the then Attorney General in not 


following the direction of Congress in the legislative apprepria- 
tion bill authorizing the leasing of this property, which carried 
a mandatory direction that the lease to be entered into should 
be for a period of five years with an option on the part of the 
Government for another five years. That was included in thie 
lease of the building now occupied by the Department of Labor, 


| but as to the Department of Justice Building they did not fol- 
| low the direction of Congress but entered into a lease for the 


period of five years only. We are confronted with the condi- 
tion of rising costs, and it can not be expected that we will le 


| able to secure the same quarters when building costs are so 


| 


much higher at the same rental as we secured this building five 
years ago when costs were so much less. We will necessarily 
have to pay more. I should say that twice the present renial 
would be an exorbitant price. Perhaps an increase of 50 per 
cent over what we are paying to-day would be a reasonable 
rental considering the increased costs. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. ' 

Mr. BLANTON. So far as the Department of Justice 
eoncerned and its present necessities, I can take the gentleman 


The Department of Justice had a lease for five years on | down to the new Munitions and Navy Buildings and show him 
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unoccupied space there now that would house the Department 
of Justice. ; ; ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there is available space in a well-con- 
structed building, such as the Navy or Munitions Building, the 
Department of Justice should be housed there; but I am op- 
posed to the continued housing of Government activities in 
flimsy Shacks where in the summer time the quarters are unfit 
for the occupancy of employees. 

Mr. HUSTED. The Department of Justice expects to con- 
tinue in the occupancy of its present premises. They are fairly 
well adapted to its purposes. Perhaps there is not quite room 
enough, but there does not seem to be any other place that is 
available. It would cost a great deal to move, and be very in- 
convenient, especially at the present time. Arrangements have 
been made which will assure the continuance of the depart- 
ment in its present location. It will be at a somewhat increased 
rental, but the rental, I think, will be reasonable and much less 
than the owners of the premises would rent the property for to 
any private concern. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman state what that rental 
will be? 

Mr. HUSTED. I can not state exactly what the rental will be. 

Mr. GARNER: The gentleman has stated that it would be 
reasonable, although at an increased cost, and I thought he had 
the figures, 

Mr. HUSTED, I think it will not be in excess of a reason- 
able amount. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Detection and prosecution of crimes: For the detection and prose- 
cution of crimes against the United States; the investigation of the 
official acts, records, and accounts of marshals, attorneys, clerks, 
referees, and trustees of the United States courts and the Territorial 
courts, and United States commissioners, for which purpose all the 
oflicial papers, records, and dockets of said officers, without exception, 
shall be examined by the agents of the Attorney General at any time ; 
for the protection of the person of the President of the United States ; 
for such other investigations regarding official matters under the con- 
trol of the Department of Justice or the Department of State as may 
be directed by the Attorney General; hire, maintenance, upkeep, and 
operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles 
when necessary, including not to exceed $3,750 for purchase of one 
automobile, and including not to exceed $10,000 for taxicab hire to be 
used exclusively for the purposes set forth in this paragraph and to 
be expended under the direction of the Attorney General, whose cer- 
\ificate as to the expenditure thereof shall be conclusive on the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury Department; per -diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil 
appropriation act approved August 1, 1914, including not to exceed 
$250,000 for necessary employees at the seat of government, and in- 
cluding a Director of the Bureau of Investigation at not exceeding 
$7,500 per annum, to be expended under the direction of the Attorney 
General, $2,250,000: Provided, That this appropriation shall be avail- 
ible for-advances to be made by the disbursing clerk of the Department 
of Justice when authorized and approved by the Attorney General, the 
provisions-of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes to the contrary not- 
withstanding: Provided further, That for the purpose of executing the 
duties for which provision is made by this appropriation, the Attorney 
General is authorized to appoint officials who shall be designated 
“ special agents of the Department of Justice,” and who shall be vested 
with the authority necessary for the execution of such duties. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the second proviso, beginning in line 12 and ending on 
line 18, as being legislation unauthorized on an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman state the bysis of his point 
of order? 

Mr. BLANTON, That there is no law authorizing such legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. I will say to the gentleman 
that this has been carried in an appropriation bill, but not in 
such a way as to make it permanent law. One President had 
appointed by the Department of Justice one of these special 
agents specially and solely to protect the body ofa certain indi- 
vidual citizen in the United States as he traveled over the 
country during 12 months of the year. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, the Attorney General has cer- 
tainly general authority to appoint officials to execute the law. 
The fact that in the proviso they are designated by a certain 
uppellation does not affect the situation at all. This provides 
that they shall be designated special agents of the Department 
of Justice, but they could be designated by any other name just 
‘as well, and the fact that they are so designated does not give 
them any additional authority. The fact that they are given 
this special appellation does not affect the situation one way or 
the other. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has Congress ever passed a law authorizing 
ihe Attorney General to appoint officials who shall be designated 
“ special agents of the Department of Justice ”? 

Mr. HUSTED. The fact that they are designated as special 
agents of the Department of Justice does not give them any 
additional authority; it is not legislation creating any power 


| 
bill, and I make a point of order against it. 
| 
| 
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or greater authority, nor does it widen the scope of the activity 
of these agents; it is merely a name. We have carried similar 
designations, over and over again, in different parts of the act. 

Mr, BLANTON. But nevertheless when we wanted to change 
the designation of the Assistant Secretary to Undersecretary we 
had to have legislation for it, and we had a special rule 
brought in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think that unless 
there is special legislation on this question the point of order 
should be sustained. 

Mr. HUSTED. The chairman of the subcommittee is unabie 
to cite the Chair to any special law, but he believes that the 
Attorney General has the general authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend 
ment: Page 32, line 12, after the word “ notwithstanding,” add 
the following: “ Provided further, That for the purpose of exe 
cuting the duties for which provision is made by this appro 
priation the Attorney General is authorized to appoint officials 
who shall be vested with the authority necessary for the execu 
tion of such duties.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 32, line 12, after the word “ nothwithstanding,”’ insert: “ Pro 
vided further, That for the purpose of executing the duties for 
which provision is made by this appropriation the Attorney General 
authorized to appoint officials who shall be vested with the authority 
necessary for the execution of such duties.” 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. All of the employees of the Depart 
ment of Justice that are authorized to be appointed are crea 
tures of legislation. It is a matter of statute fixed by law 
This is clearly an attempt to give additional authority to the 
Deparment of Justice outside of the present legislation, and 
authorizing him to appoint additional employees unauthorize+| 
by the present law. It is clearly legislation on an appropria 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose 
the amendment. I want to ask the gentleman from New York 
if there is any limitation on the salaries of these officials? 

Mr. HUSTED. I think there is no statutory limitation. I 
ean give the gentleman an idea of the range of salaries. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I know what the range of the 
ordinary salaries of the agents of the Bureau of Investigation 
are, but I want to inquire if it is not a fact that the designation 
of special agents of the Department of Justice is simply a device 
to enable the Attorney General to differentiate between the 
general agents and these special agents as far as salaries and 
compensation are concerned. Knowing the views of the Attor 
ney General with reference to some of the laws relating to ap 
pointments in the civil service and the service of the Govern 
ment, I want to inquire if it would not be a wise policy for the 
Appropriations Committee to put some limitation on the salaries 
to be paid to these special agents. 

Mr. HUSTED. That would be a matter of legislation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But in this bill you are providing 
for their appointment and appropriating money to pay them. 

Mr. HUSTED. It could be done. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why does not the committee 
do it? 

Mr. HUSTED. The committee has not found any abuse. Let 
me say that the highest amount paid in this bill is to the di 
rector, who receives %7,500. That is Mr. Burns. The next is 
assistant superintendent, who receives $5,000, and there is one 
man who receives $4,000. The average salary paid to these 
employees would be in the neighborhood of $1,800 or less. ‘This 
is not the only lump-sura appropriation carried in this bill. Tt 
has many lump sums with practically no limitation of the 
amount to be paid. So far as the information of the subcom- 
mittee is concerned, there has not been any abuse of the power. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Unless something of that kind is 
intended, I see no reason for making these officials special 
agents of the department, when the Attorney General and the 
chief of the bureau now have authority to appoint all the regu- 
lar agents of the bureau that they may find desirable. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would say to the gentleman from Texas 
that they no longer can be designated as special agents, because 
the point of order made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 

| BLANTON] struck that designation out of the paragraph. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It leaves the same discretion in 
the hands of the Attorney General to pay them any salary he 
may see fit to pay them. 
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Mr. HUSTED, That applies practically to all of the em- 
ployees in all of the bureaus of the Department of Justice. I 
do not think there is a limitation on any one of them. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; but the tremendous pressure, 
according to press reports, that is being exerted on the Attorney 
General and others in high positions, it seems to me, should 
impel Congress to be very slow in opening up these lump-sum 
appropriations for the appointment of new officials for the 
Department of Justice or any other department of this Govern- 
ment. I very much hope that the Appropriations Committee 
will in the future adopt some safeguard. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment, to add after the last word of the gentleman’s 
amendment the following: 


Provided, That no salary shall be paid to any of such employees in 
excess of $3,000 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the Husted amendment insert: ‘“ Provided, That no 
salary shall be paid to any of such employees in excess of $3,000.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, after the adverse ruling on 
the point of order and the amendment is offered the committee 
can do now just what the former favorable ruling en the previ- 
ous point of order prevented, namely, appoint special agents, 
whether they are called special agents or some other kind of an 
employee. Under this paragraph, if this amendment is adopted 
without limitation, the Attorney General could pay out of the 
$2,250,000 we are giving him any salary he sees fit—$25,000, 
$50,000, $100,000. We certainly ought to put a limitation upon 
it. I do not complain when the Chair overrules my point of 
order. I accept his judgment and opinion. In fact, I never 
complain. IT can not complain about the Washington Post put- 
ting in an alleged interview with me this morning that did not 
oceur and was never authorized, as I had no interview with any 
Post representative. We ought to put a limitation upon these 
salaries. The gentleman says that high salaries are not paid. 
Much talk has been made about bringing Bergdoll back and the 
Bergdoll investigation. The report shows that General Ansell, 
the very man whom the investigating committee condemned, 
was paid, and the report of the Clerk shows that he was paid 
at the rate of $20,000 a year for his services helping a House 
committee. We certainly ought to put some kind of a limitation 
in this provision, and I just submit it to the House. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s amendment 
provides that no one shall be paid in excess of $5,000. Is that a 
day or a week, or how much? 

Mr. BLANTON. Three thousand dollars per annum. 
is a per annum salary. That is considered in the law. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the great horror which the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY] just expressed, because 
this appropriation did not have a limitation as to the amount to 
be paid for salaries, would have come with considerably more 
force if it had been made at any time during the eight years 
the Democrats had control of the House, while he was a Mem- 
her of the House, and it would have come with greater force if 
it had been cver made by any Member on the Democratic side 
of the House when the Democrats were in control of the House 
at any time during the last 50 years. This appropriation for 
the Secret Service of the Government has been carried from 
time immemorial, and it has always been considered one of 
those appropriations that ought to be in a lump sum. So far 
as my observation goes, it never has been used to pay extrava- 
gaunt salaries, and if we should adopt the provisions limiting 
the salary to $3,000 it would first cut down the salary of a 
division superintendent, who is properly receiving $5,000, and 
then would be an invitation to every employee to urge that his 
salary be increased to $8,000. The proposition is pure ‘political 
bunk. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that the present Presi- 
dent had the good judgment and the good sense when he came 
into otfice—— ; 

Mr. MANN. ‘To name a mighty good Attorney General. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘To find out that theretofore under this 
clause a man had been employed to go around as a bodyguard 
to an individual citizen of this country and receive his annual 
salary. 

Mr. MANN. Ido not know about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Your President put him out of office, and I 
approve of his doing it. 

Mr. MANN. I poke my nose into a good many things, but I 
have not poked it into everything in the Government, us the 
gentleman from Texas has. 


Texas offers an 


That 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from TMinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment by adding the words “per annum” to 
the amendment that I offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment as the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment by 
inserting the werds “ per annum” after the figures ‘‘ $3,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, if this amendment should pre- 
vail it would cut out 10 expert bank accountants, who are paid 
$4,000 a year; it would cut out a division superintendent at 
$5,000 a year; and it would cut out 2 special agents, who are 
paid $3,200 a year. The average salary paid in the bureau does 
not exceed $1,800 a year. There are only a’ few men, a very few 
men, not exceeding 10 in number, who receive as much as $3,000 
a year. The salaries have been kept down to a very low figure. 
There has been no abuse of the power which has been vested in 
the Attorney General, and it would be very unfortunate to limit 
it, because no one knows when an emergency may arise when he 
may be compelled to employ some expert who will demand a 
much higher salary than $3,000. I think we can safely leave 
this to the good judgment and discretion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the paragraph: 


At the end of the paragraph insert the following: “ These officials 
shall be designated as special agents of the Department of Justice.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is legislation and unauthorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hvstep] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Hustrep: At the end of the amendment just 
adopted irsert: “ These officials shill be designated as special agents 
of the Department of Justice.’ ; 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order it 
is legislation, and the Chair has already ruled on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Enforcement of antitrust laws: For the enforcement of antitrust 
laws, ineluding not exceeding $10,000 for clerical services and not ex- 
ceeding $40,000 for compensation of attorneys at the seat of govern 
ment, $225,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: At the end of line 
22, page 82, add as follows: “Provided, however, That no part of the 
money appropriated by this act shall be spent in the prosecution of 
any organization or individual for entering into any eombination or 
agreement having in view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, 
or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance 
thereof not in itself unlawful: Provided further, That no part of the 
money appropriated by this act shall be expended for the prosecution of 
producers of farm products and associations of farmers who cooperat 
and organize in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain and mamtain 
a fair and reasonable price for their products.” 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think 
it worth while to argue the point of order. This question has 
been decided many times, and this provision has been earried 
in bill after bill here year after year. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. The amendment as offered applies to the entire 
appropriation carried by the bill and not to the particular fund 
carried in this paragraph. For that reason it is not germane 
to this paragraph. My second point is that this amendment, 
in this precise form, having already been acted upon by the 
committee and defeated b: the committee, is not again in order 
on this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 


The 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 


Mr. Chairman, since the amend- 


ment that has been offered applies to the section which has 
just been read, as well as to other provisions in the bill, it is 
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certainly in order, because it applies to the provision which The Clerk read as follows: 
has just been read. Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: At the end of the 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes the amendment of the | paragraph on line 22 of page 32 insert “enforcement of civil service 
centleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] is in order, and refers laws, 30 cents. 
to section 5797 of Hinds’ Precedents, where a case is deter-| [Laughter.] ba i ee , 
mined practically setting forth the same facts as in this case. The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
The point of order is overruled. PD 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the substance of The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 
this amendment first got into an appropriation bill just before The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
the expiration of the Presidency of Mr. Taft, and he vetoed the The Clerk read as follows: 
“sundry civil appropriation bill,” carrying the substance of the piseascr couats. 


ment. 


language used in this amendment. In a few days thereafter Salaries: One hundred and one district judges, at $7,500 each, 
President Wilson came into office and the appropriation bill | $757,500; Provided, That this appropriation shall be available for the 
which Mr. Taft had. vetoed came back to the House with ex- fr sae cere district judges lawfully entitled thereto 
actly the same language in it. That bill passed both the House lett ad aiclne 
and. the Senate and was sent to the President, then President aia BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
Vils y . Sinee me this language has : 
ae fit <8 a cenenties tie Soe emetaginine the fact The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
that every time it came up the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. | 0Ut the last word. , eee 
Simeon D. Fess, the chairman of the Republican campaign Mr. LAWTON. Does this embrace only the district judges 
committee, has sought to defeat it, his efforts to the contrary | 20W 'n office? ; 
notwithstanding, a — STED. Only those now in office. . 

I appreciate that Congress but recently passed an act rela- Me USTED. ‘ It does not emurece ast new ones? 
tive to farmers. That act yet has to run the gantlet of the or. MANN. W Jnly those now in office. ? lah 
courts; and, until it has done ‘so, and until the act recently the ao aN A, provide for the salaries of district Judges if 
passed by the Kentucky Legislature, which enables the farmers | ‘"CY “Fe Provided. 
to pool their products until they can get a fair price for them 
has been held good, this language ought to be carried as law in 
order to prevent prosecution of just such organizations as the 
one to which I have referred to in Kentucky, and which, I un- 
derstand, exist in other States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. Hustrep: After the 

| 
| 


word “farmers” insert “or producers of mineral products and associa- 
tions of producers of mineral products.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment to the statutory salary. 


amendment ar . , 
¥ Mr. MANN. It is clearly rder under the Holi: rule, 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman Mr. BLANTON 1 Ss ne 


Mr. BLANTON. We have now 101 in office. 

Mr. MANN. If we create more, they could be paid out of this 
appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. And cause a deficiency? 

Mr. MANN. And cause a deficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hawaii: Chief justice, $6,000; two associate justices, at $5,500 each; 
in all, $17,000 > Provided, That from and after July 1, 1922, the salary 
of the chief justice of the Supreme Court of Hawaii shall be $6,000 
yer annum and the salaries of the associate justices in Hawaii shall be 
$5.500 each per annum. 


Mr. MANN rose, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, 
unless the gentleman from Illinois desires to make it, that it is 
legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill and changes a 


Tt is an increase. 


mean to include within that language the coal operators? Is Mr. MANN. It is a decrease. 
that the purpose of the amendment? Mr. HUSTED. It is a decrease from $7,500 to $6,000 for the 


Mr. HUSTED. If it is minerals. 


: chief justice and a decrease from $7,000 to $5,500 for the two 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Do I understand the gentle- aaa : ; $ 7 


associate justices. 


man from New York [Mr. Hustep], who is in charge of the bill, Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman. [ withdraw th oint of 
to have just stated that the intention of the amendment is to order a Tey esr ai oo 7 
protect from prosecution any organization of coal operators? Mr. MANN. I do not know but that perhaps the statement 


Mr. HUSTHD. The chairman of the subcommittee means 
exactly this, that he is opposed to any kind of class legisla- 
tion, and he considers the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky the rankest kind of class legislation. In order 
to emphasize his opposition, he offers this amendment. I do 
not see why all people should not stand on the same basis before 
the law, or why a special favor should be granted to anybody. 
[Applause.] I do not believe it is right, I do not believe it is 
American, and I wanted to go on record on that proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Then the purpose of the gen- 
tiemnan’s amendment is to load down this amendment with the ! 
object of defeating it? 


| already made covers it, but it has been stated that the Territo- 
rial act which passed in reference to farm homesteads, and so 
forth, carried this item for the increase in the salary of certain 
officials in Hawaii, and that no word was said about it on the 
floor of the House. 

I do not think the reduction ought to go through without any 
word being said about it, and I think the gentleman ought to 
state, while the item is under consideration, why the salary of 
the chief justice of Hawaii is reduced to $6,000, while we still 
pay the Alaska judges $7,500 and pay the judges in the United 
States $7,500 or $7,000, and so forth, and so on. 

a : 4 / ‘ Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I went into this quite fully 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the during the general debate and gave a pretty ceninen caahaue 


amendment. tion of the reasons why the committee took this action. 
rhe question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- Mr. MANN. I heard the gentleman’s explanation, which was 


= was rejected. : that it went through the House without anybody knowing about 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- | jt, which I thought was problematical, and without any other 
ent of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson]. explanation of it. , 
The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the Mr. HUSTED. 
noes seemed to have it. 





Well, as a matter of fact, there was not any 
debate on the floor of the House and the title of the Hawaiian 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Division, Mr. Chairman. Homes Commission act made no reference to it. In addition to 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 27, noes 26. all that, it was not mentioned in the report on the bill and the 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, attention of the House was not directed to it. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent The Department of Justice informed the subcommittee that 
that the amendment be again reported, they had never been consulted about it; that they did not con- 


The CHAIRMAN. Those in favor of calling for tellers will | sider the increase as justified; and that they would not recom- 
please rise. [After counting.] Nineteen gentlemen have risen, | mend these salaries. In view of the fact that the House passed 


not a sufficient number. The amendment is agreed to. upon it without debate, without any discussion, and the fact that 
; Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- | there was no reference made to it in the report on the bill, and 
ing amendment. the fact that the title did not disclose it so that Members of the 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an | House would have their particular attention directed to it, and 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. in view of the statement of the Department of Justice we 
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thought the proper course was to bring these salaries back to the 
figure at which they stood when the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion bill came up. 
in in the regular way with the usual recommendation und let 
the Committee of the Whole pass upon it. 


Mr. CLOUSE. 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. CLOUSE. I wonder if you provide there for a reduction 
of the salaries of the district judges in the Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. HUSTED. No; and they were not increased. 

Mr. CLOUSE. I happen to know that a former law clerk 
happens to be one of the district judges, appointed a few years 
ago. He went over there at a salary of $1,600 or $1,800 a year 
and has no reputation as a lawyer that I know of, and I was 
wondering if it would not be advisable to investigate some of 
the salaries of district judges and reduce some of them. 

Mr. HUSTED. There is a constitutional provision against 
reducing the salary of a district judge during his term of office, 
which precludes any legislative action. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman know who 
the judge is in this case? 

Mr. HUSTED. I have no idea who he is. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. There is no intention to reduce 
the salary to get rid of the district judge? 

Mr. HUSTED. No. I do not know who he is and I do not 
know his politics. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether I have any objection to 
the reduction proposed. I do not know anything about it. 
Here is a legislative committee that has jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject, the Committee on the Territories. They put in a legisla- 
tive bill a provision for increase of salaries. The Committee on 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Appropriations were so busy with their work that they never | 


read the bill as they should have done and did not know that 
this increase was in the bill. 

I read the bill. I knew it was in the bill, and I assumed 
that the Committee on the Territories had a good reason for 
making a slight increase in the salaries of the judges in Hawaii, 
as there had been an increase in the salaries of all the other 
judges of the Federal courts throughout the entire country. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN, Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. These are judges of Territorial courts. They 
are not United States judges. This does not affect the salary 
of the United States district judge in Hawaii. These are Terri- 
torial courts, inferior courts, and they placed the salary of the 
chief justice of an inferior court at the same figure as that of 
a United States district judge. 

Mr. MANN. This is not an inferior court at all. The gentle- 
man is entirely mistaken. He is not posted on the subject. This 
is the chief justice of the Supreme Court of Hawaii. The Su- 
preme Court of Hawaii is not an inferior court. Of course, we 
do not fix the salaries of the supreme court justices of the States; 
but I say that we have increased the salaries of all Federal 
judges. The Committee on the Territories, having jurisdiction 
of the subject, proposed an increase in the salaries of the judges 
out in Hawaii. The Committee on Appropriations, without 
knowing anything at all about the subject of salaries in the 
Territory of Hawaii, propose by the appropriation bill to re- 
peal the provision that came from the Committee on the Terri- 
tories that did have jurisdiction of the subject. I just call 
attention to it because we have had so much said in the House 
about how under the new rule of the House the Committee on 
Appropriations would never interfere with the legislative juris- 
diction of a legislative committee. Yet here was the legislative 
committee that had proper jurisdiction of this subject that re- 
ported a bill which passed the House, without the knowledge 


examine the bill, but with fuli knowledge on the part of other 
Members of the House. Now the Committee on Appropriations 
at once rush in and say, “ We did not know anything about this, 
and therefore we will repeal it.” 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman will remember that I was 
one of those who advocated the change in the Appropriations 
Committee, putting all the appropriations under one committee. 
I want to say to the Committee on Appropriations, as I have 
repeatedly said on the floor of the House, that if they continue 
to usurp the powers and duties of other committees, we will have 
to go back to the old system. There is no doubt in the world 
that the membership of this House will not permit any one com- 
mittee to usurp the entire functions of the House. I do not 
want to see it done, and I have said in season and out of season 
that the Committee on Appropriations must be simply an appro- 





| why. 


priating committee rather than a legislative committee. Now, 
may I ask a question in connection with this subject of the 


If the increases are justified, let them come | judges of the Hawaiian Islands? 


I remember one of my colleagues from Texas was appointed 
one of the judges out there. I do not know whether he holds 
that position yet or not, but it seems to me, taking the State- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] as correct— 
and I know it is—there must be some reason, either political 
or otherwise, why this attempt has been made to reduce this 
salary. I think the gentleman from New York ought to ex- 
plain the reason for it. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think there is anything political about 
it. I do not know who the judges are, although I doubtless 
met some of them when I was out there, but I do not recall 
them. I am of the opinion that they ought to have an increase 
of salary. Very likely the increase that was made may have 
been too much. I do not know. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions, however, are basing their entire proposition in the main 
on the fact that this increase in salaries reported from the 
Committee on the Territories went through the House, as they 
say, without anybody knowing anything about it. That is be- 
cause they did not know about it, and they assumed that because 
they did not know anything about it everybody else was in 
equal ignorance. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas.- Mr. Chairman, I recall the con- 
sideration of the bill relating to salaries when it was reported 
by the Committee on the Territories. The question of the 
salaries of the officers in Hawaii, the salary of the governor, the 
Salary of the secretary, and the salaries of the judges were dis- 
cussed at length. I had made two visits to Hawaii. I there. 
fore knew the subject matter under consideration when the bill 
was considered. The discussion revolved around the question 
of the expense of living out there. Building material and 
housekeeping are very expensive, and when an officer is big 
enough to be governor or secretary of the Territory or judge of 
the courts he must maintain a house in keeping with his posi- 
tion, and he can not do it in Hawaii on a small salary, Every- 
thing is expensive, and that is the reason the salaries were 
fixed by the Committee on the Territories as they were fixed at 
that time. It was not done hurriedly, but was done after very 
careful consideration. 

It is appropriate that I add that Hawaii more than pays her 
After all expenses of Federal administration are paid 
there is still a large balance in the Federal Treasury out of the 
revenues of Hawaii. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I was very glad to hear the gentleman from Texas | Mr. 
GARNER] express himself as he did with regard to the placing 
of all the powers of the House in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. As one of those who voted against him at that time, | 
wish to say that I now agree with him, or he agrees with me, 
that if there was ever anything done by this House in making 
rules that had less good sense about it than that action of the 
House, I do not remember what it was. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me say to my friend from Kansas that I 
am still of the opinion that a committee of 35 men, known is 
the Appropriations Committee, is better fitted and can more 
economically administer and provide the appropriations for the 
Government than the various committees which formerly (id 
that work, and that it will be all right for the Committee on 
Appropriations to continue to do it if they will confine thei- 
selves to their own business and let the other committees attend 
to their legislative business. But if the Committee on Appro- 
priations attempt, to legisiate and undertake to direct the poli- 


| cies of the Government to the exclusion of other committees, 
of the members of the Committee on Appropriations who did not | 





| 
| 
| 


then it will be only a matter of time until the present large 
Committee on Appropriations will be disbanded and the House 
will go back to the old system. : 

Mr. LITTLE. Whenever you place such powers in any »» 
men, of course the result will be just exactly what the gentle- 
man from Texas finds it to be. You can not endow men with 
the power to run all the finances and determine all the expen«i- 
tures of the Nation without causing them to feel that they 
ought to run everything, including every kind of legislation. 
The proper people to take up such things and pass upon them 
are those who are familiar with the legislation upon which tlie 
appropriations are founded. A man goes on a Military Com- 
mittee, spends months on the legislation, then is told to scrap 
all he knows, stop werk, and allow some man who has had no 
previous experience in such matters to expend all the money 
the legislation authorizes. Why set aside 150 men and let 89 
run the House? Why have 35 Congressmen instead of 4535 \2 


charge of all expenses? 
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Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield for a question, 
e ise? 
— LITTLE. In just a moment I will. But there is no 
Committee on Appropriations of 35 men to pass on this bill. 
It is a committee of five each time: There are less men passing 
en these appropriation bills now than ever before. The men 
who are now passing upon these appropriation bills are men 
who in no case bave any particular familiarity with the sub- 
jects on whieh they are appropriating. The committee that 
jegislates is the committee that should decide how much money 
should be spent on the subjeets of its legislation. The Heuse 
has yielded its powers to 35 men. Of course they usurp power. 
All men with tyrannieal powers become tyrants gradually. 
Everybody loses his head under such circumstanees and thinks 
he is “it,” and that he can do as he pleases and ought to do 
as he pleases. What the House should do is to organize the 
committees so that every man here has some responsible duty 
to attend to. You have shoved over onto these gentlemen of 
the Appropriations Committee all the real responsibilities of 
the House, and yet you expect them to act as if they did not 
have them. All this violates our theory of a representative gov- 
ernment and gives a little oligarchy of five to handle our funds. 
Power should be distributed, not concentrated, in our expendi- 
tures. Keep near the people when you spend their money. 

Mr, HUSTED. Does the gentleman think that the Holman 
rule should be abolished? 

Mr. LITTLE. No. 

Mr. HUSTED. This provision is clearly in order under the 
Holman rule. Does not the gentleman think that the Com- 
nittee on Appropriations should avail itself at the proper time 
of the provisions of the Holman rule to save the Government 
money? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes: 

Mr. HUSTED. That is all this is. 

Mr. LITTLE. I was not speaking directly to this particular 
provision. I was taking advantage of the confession of the gen- 
tleman from Texas to express some views that should have 
been expressed long ago. These great bills which were formerly 
considered by from 12 to 20 men now receive consideration 
from subeommittees of 5, and practically no more. One hundred 
and fifty Members are deprived of power and responsibility 
which are centered in 35. The duties of the House should be 
so assigned to the various committees that every Representative 
shall have an active committee and a real share in our respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 36, line 18, strike out the proviso. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, in line 17, by 
striking out the figures “ $6,000’" and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figures ‘‘ $7,500,” and im line 18 by striking out the figures 
$5,500” and inserting in lieu thereof the figures “ $7,000,” 

Mr. HUSTED; Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to say that 
these increases; are not recommended by the Department of 
Justice. The Department of Justice says they are.not entitled 
to them. They do not render the services to the value of these 
amounts. If you put them in you give these judges more money 
than they are entitled to. There is no good sense or reason in 
doing it. It is foolishly restoring a salary which never should 
have been allowed. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Chairman, salaries are fixed by law. 
Whether the appropriation is made or not, the judges who serve 
Will receive the money appropriated and then have a claim in 
the Court of Claims for the balance, which will be finally paid. 
It is pure monkey work to provide by law that a man shalt be 
paid $7,500 and then only appropriate $6,000. The Department 
of Justice has not recommended it, as the gentleman says. 
Well, they are always recommending increases of salaries of 
Judges and other officials under the Department of Justice in 
the United States, outside of Hawaii, and they all want the in- 
crease, I do not undertake to say just what the salary of the 
Judges in Hawaii should be. My personal impression is that 
they are just as well entitled to $7,500 as the justices in Alaska 
are, 


. Bir. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
lon? 
Mr, MANN. Certainly. 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman remember—I 
do not remember a single case up to this time except this one— 
where the Department of Justice has recommended a decrease 
of this character? 


SSS 
— 


Mr. MANN. I do not recollect any case of the kind in 25 
years’ service. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Did I understand the gentleman to 
say that these salaries are fixed by statute? 

Mr. MANN. They are. 
nal FROTHINGHAM. What is the idea of appropriating 

9 

Mr. MANN. The Committee on Appropriations—and I am 
net compiaining—proposed to put a provise in the bill reducing 
the salary to $6,000. If that provision had remained in the bill, 
there was no reason for increasing the appropriation over 
$6,000. But the committee having agreed to an amendment 
striking out the reduetion, the gentleman from New York, in 
my judgment, ought to have offered the amendment to restore 
the appropriation for the full salary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I meve to strike out in line 18 
the figures “ $17,000” and insert “ $21,500”; that is the tetal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, line 18, strike out “ $17,000” and insert “‘ $21,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as) follews: 

For judges of circuit courts, at $4,000 each, $28,000: Provided, That 
from and after July 1, 1922, the salaries of the judges of circuit courts 
in Hawaii shall be $4,000 each per annum. 

Mr.MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
What salaries are provided for the cireuit judges? 

Mr. HUSTED. Six thousand dollars is the amount carried 
in the commission act. It was $4,000 before that time. There is 
no good reason when you have restored the salary of the chief 
justice and the two justices why you should not also restore the 
salaries of the judges of the cirewit court. You ought not to 
make fish of one and flesh of another. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, acting on the suggestion of the 
gentleman from New York, I move to strike out the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, beginning on line 24, strike out the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was. agreed to, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 23, 
page 26, the figures “$4,000” and insert “$6,000,” and strike 
out “ $28,000” and insert “$42,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, line 23, strike out the figures ‘‘ $4,000 ” and insert “ $6,000,” 
and in the same Iine strike out “‘ $28,000 and insert “‘ $42,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MARSHALS, DISTRICT ATTORNEYS, CLERKS, AND OTHER EXPENSES OF 
UNITED STATES COURTS. 


For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and their 
deputies, including the office expenses of United States marshals in 
the district of Alaska, and hereafter the Attorney General shall pay the 
office expenses of United States marshals im the district of Alaska from 
the appropriation “* Salaries, fees, and expenses of United States mar- 
shals and their deputies” services rendered in behalf of the United 
States or otherwise, services in Alaska in colleeting evidence for the 
United States when so specialty directed by the Attorney General, and 
maintenance, alteration, repair, and operation of horse-drawn and 
motor driven passenger-carrying vehicles used in connection with the 
transaction of the official business of the office of United States marshal 
for the District of Columbia, $2,250,000: Provided, That there shall be 
paid hereunder any necessary cost of keeping vessels or other property 
attached or libeled in admiralty in such amount as the court, on petition 
setting forth the facts under oath, may allow: Provided further, That 
marshals and office deputy marshals (except in the district of Alaska) 
may be granted a per diem of not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence, 
instead of but under the conditions prescribed for the present allowance 
for actual expenses of subsistence: And provided further, That from 
and after July 1, 1922, the salary of the United States marshal, United 
States district for Hawaii, shall be $3,000 per annum. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the gentleman what the salary 
of the United States marshal for Hawaii is. 

Mr. HUSTED. Three thousand dollars, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For salaries. of clerks of United States district courts, their deputies, 
and other assistants, sugensas of travel and subsistence, and other ex- 
penses of conducting their respective offices, in accordance with the pro- 





visions of the act approved February 26, 1919, $1,255,000: Provided, 
That hereafter no clerk or deputy clerk or assistant in the office of the 
clerk of a United States district court shall receive any compensation 
or emoluments through any office or position to which he may be ap- 
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pointed by the court, other than that received as such clerk, deput 
clerk, or assistant, whether from the United States or from other liti- 





gants: Provided further, That clerks of United States district courts 
their deputies and assistants, who are or may be appointed United 
States commissioners may receive compensation for both offices in an 
aggregate amount not exceeding the rate of $2,000 per annum: Provided 
further, That the acceptance of payment for personal services from liti- 
gants other than the United States shall be deemed a vacation of their 
appointments as clerks, deputy clerks, or clerical assistants: Provided 
further, That from and after July 1, 1922, office expenses of clerks of 
United States circuit courts of appeals, also the personal compensation 
of said clerks, their deputies, and other assistants, and their expenses 
of travel and subsistence, when absent from official headquarters on offi- 
cial business, shall be allowed after authorization and approval by the 
Attorney General, and shall be paid from this appropriation by the 
respective United States marshals designated by the Attorney General. 
All fees and other moneys of every character and. description received 
by said clerks, by virtue of their offices, shall be paid into the Treasury, 
as in the case of clerks of United States district courts: And provided 
further, That from and after July 1, 1922, the salary of the clerk of 
the United States District Court for Hawaii shall be fixed in the same 
manner as salaries of-clerks of United States districts courts under 
the act of February 26, 1919. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the provisos beginning in line 15, page 39, down to and includ- 
ing the word “ assistants,” .a line 4, page 40. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I think those provisos are sub- 
ject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order as to the rest of the paragraph. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 39, 
line 11, after the word “ of,” where it appears before the words 
“ United States,” by inserting the words “ United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals and.” That is simply an inadvertent omission. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hustep: Page 39, line 11, after the word 
“of,” where it appears the second time, insert ‘‘ United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hustep: Page 40, line 12, after the words 
“Attorney General,” insert “ Provided further, however, That the sal- 
aries of clerks of the United States Circuit Courts of Appeals shall not 
be fixed at a rate in excess of $5,000 per annum.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Certainly, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Did not that proviso go out of the bill? 

Mr. HUSTED. No; no point of order was made as to that. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I thought the gentleman from Illinois 
made the point of order against all of the provisos. 

Mr. HUSTED. Only down to the proviso in line 4, on page 40. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does the gentleman wish some explanation 
of this amendment? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No; I understand the significance of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HustEep: Page 39, line 15, strike out the 
figures “‘ $1,255,000’ and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $1,300,- 
000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For 270 copies of volume 259, Supreme Court Reports, to continue 
the sets now in the hands of certain officials, at $1.75 per volume, 
$472.50. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
House is entitled to know of a condition relative to the Supreme 
Court Reports which was uncovered in the hearings on this bill. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Under the law the reporter for the Supreme Court of the United. 


States gets a salary of $4,500 a year. In addition to that, if he 
should issue two volumes of the reports during any one year, 
he receives $1,200 more. In addition to that he is allowed, not 
a clerk at $1,200 a year, but $1,200 for clerk hire. In addition 
still, he is allowed $600 for rent and miscellaneous items. The 


law requires the book to be sold at $1.75 per copy. The pub- 
lisher has not been selling it at that price; but, instead, he has 
The necessity for his selling it 


been selling it at $3 per copy. 
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at $3 a volume grows out of a most peculiar condition of affairs 
In the first place, the reporter cuts up the decisions into two 
volumes, smaller than they should be, in order to have two edi- 
tions, so that he may get the extra $1,200. In addition to that 
he has the placing of the contract for the printing und binding 
and has placed that with a New York firm, from which he has 
exacted and has received $6,500 per year for the placing of the 
contract. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And he is still in office? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not see any provision 
here made for the payment of the clerk of the Uniled S utes 
Supreme Court, nor the marshal, nor the various deputy clerks, 
How are they paid? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The reporter of the Supreme 
Court is paid in an unusual way. He is paid under a perma- 
nent statute. His drafts are made directly on the Treasury, and 
Congress does not have to appropriate for it. The law re- 
quires the book to be sold at $1.75 a volume; yet the re- 
porter who gives out the publication and binding of it exacts 
$2.16% a volume before he will let the printer have it. Conse. 
quently, it is impossible for the publisher to sell it for $1.75, 
as he has to pay the reporter of the Supreme Court $2.16; a 
volume before he will let him have the contract. Adding all 
these things together, the reporter of the Supreme Court, with 
his salary and allowances and this piece of graft, gets $14,000 
a year, while a justice of the Supreme Court himself gets only 
$14,500 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. STAI'FORD. Is there any connection between the price 
fixed in this bill at which the Federal Reporter, published by 
the West Publishing Co., of St. Paul, is fixed at $2 a year aid 
their recent policy in reducing the size of the volume of the 
Federal Reporter to one-half what it was some years ago? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am not familiar with the 
publisher which the gentleman has just named, but I wish to 
say this, that the reporter for the Court of Claims of the United 
States gets a salary of $1,000 a year, and he does not get any 
graft or perquisites. He prints a volume much bigger than the 
one that is printed by the reporter of the Supreme Court, and 
it is sold for $1.25 a volume. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any attempt been made by the com- 
mittee to correct this glaring injustice to the lawyers who have 
occasion to use the Supreme Court reports? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am informed that it has been 
brought to the attention of the Judiciary Committee of this 
body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. The Clerk wil! read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

National Training School for Boys: Superintendent, $2,500; assistant 
superintendent, $1,500; teachers and assistants, $12,900; chief clerk, 
$1,000; nurse, $900; matron of school and nurse, at $600 each; store- 
keeper and steward, $720; farmer, $660; baker, $660; tailor, $720; 
parole officer, $900; office clerk, $720; assistant office clerk, $450; 
physical director, $720; six matrons of families, at $240 each; fore- 
men of shop and skilled helpers, $4,200; assistant farmer and assistant 
engineer, at $420 each; laundress, $360; teamster, $420; florist, $510; 
engineer and shoemaker, at $600 each; cook, $600; dining-room attend 
ants—boys $300; officers, $240; housemaid, $216; seamstress, $-4); 
assistant cook, $300; 8 watchmen, at $420 each; secretary and treas- 
urer, $900; in all, $40,736. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
in cases where changes have been made in items carrie i 
paragraphs the Clerk be authorized to correct the totals. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amerid- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having !¢- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Dower, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had uncer consideration the bill (H. ¥. 
11065) making appropriations for the Departments of Stile 
and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with certain amendments with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that tlie 
bill as amended do pass. : 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 


The 
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ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
a(journ. ‘ i 
’ The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o clock and 59 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, April 10, 
1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


inder clause 2 of Rule XIIT, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 10716. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 886). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R, 10770. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the county of Itasca, State of Minnesota, to con- 
struct, Imuintain, and operate a bridge across the south arm of 
Pokegama Lake; with amendments (Rept. No. 887). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 11214. A 
pill authorizing the President to scrap certain vessels in con- 
formity with the provisions of the treaty to limit naval arma- 
ments, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
GSO). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

by Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11228) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes ; 
comitted to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 11229) to amend the act 
approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R, 11230) to authorize the accept- 
ance of title to forest lands in the State of Florida and to create 
national forests therefrom, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

by Mr. WALSH (by request): A bill (H. R. 11231) to amend 

tion 135 of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judi- 
Cchiry, 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 11232) to amend section 12 
of the act approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm 
loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 11233) authorizing the Secretary 
of Commerce to convey certain lands to the county of Musca- 
ti lowa; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

\ Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 11234) to provide for the print- 

» and distribution of Supreme Court Reports and amending 

ous 225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code; to the 
Comittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 11235) to provide for the rec- 
luuation of the United States military reservatiom at Fort De 
ltussey, Honolulu, Hawaii; to the Committee on Military Af- 

By Mr. BLANTON: Resolution (H. Res. 322) authorizing the 
Speaker of the House to appoint a select committee of 11 
Members of the House of Representatives to investigate, hold 
hearings, and procure all facts relative to certain alleged 
ubuses; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVAT& BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
Were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 11236) for the relief of the 
widow of Rudolph H. von Ezdorf; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PRINGRY: A bill (H. R. 11237) for the relief of the 
ieirs of James Taylor, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 11288) granting a pension to 
Salnuel West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11239) grant- 
oe a pension to Helen D. Craig; to the Committee on Invalid 
Chsions, 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 11240) for the relief of 
John J. Shaw; to the Committee on Claims. 
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$y Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 11241) granting a pension 
to Catherine Tuttle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 11242) for the relief of 
John P, Lockhart; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5022. By Mr. KAHN: Resolution adopted by the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, urging the passage of House bill 10646; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5023. Also, resolution of the Foreign Trade Club of San Fran- 
cisco, indorsing the resolutions of the National Merchant Ma- 
rine Association relative to the President’s ship-subsidy pro- 
posals; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

5024. By Mr. KISSEL: Memorial*eof Young & Metzner (Inc.), 
of Long Island City. N. Y.. relative to jute bagging for covering 
cotton, House bill 7456, paragraph 1517; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

5025. By Mr. TAGUE: Resolution passed by the Boston City 
Council on April 3, protesting against the closing of the Boston 
(Mass.) Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

5026. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of W. M. Brown, of West 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Dr. Thad. C. Brown, of Fort Collins, Cola., 
in support of the Bursum bill providing for the retirement of 
disabled officers of the World War; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

5027. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Howard L. Dawson, of 
Creston, Iowa, and 54 other citizens of Creston and Ellston, 
Iowa, protesting against the passage of House bill 9753; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 10, 1922. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, Thou hast been a good God unto us in all Thy 
dealings, notwithstanding our inclination at times to go away 
from Thy truth and our failure to appreciate the obligations 
resting upon us. But we come this morning thanking Thee for 
the goodness and the mercy multiplied as the days go by, and 
humbly beseech of Thee that there may be had this morning the 
consciousness of Thy nearness and the direction of Thy wisdom 
in all that may be said and done. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Wednesday, April 5, 1922, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. MOSES presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ber- 
lin, N. H., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. BORAH presented a petition of sundry citizens of Port- 
hill, Idaho, praying for the enactment of legislation reviving the 
United States Grain Corporation, so ag to stabilize prices of 
certain farm products, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial adopted at a mass meeting 
held in Boston, Mass., March 29, 1922, under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Public Interests League, remonstrating against 
the. enactment of legislation creating a department of eduea- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. ‘ 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Bar- 
berton and Kenmore, in the State of Ohio, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation providing for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a letter from the Business Men's Club, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, giving their views relative to the soldiers’ 
bonus question, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 
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He also presented a resolution of Dayton Post, No. 5, Ameri- 
can Legion, of Dayton, Ohio, favoring the inclusion of a provi- 
sion in the soldiers’ bonus bill conferring the benefits thereof 


upon dependents of deceased ex-service men, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of Miller Stockum Post, No. 
485, American Legion, of Cleyes, Ohio, favoring the passage of 
the svidiers’ bonus bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have here a very brief 
letter from the Business Men’s Club of Cincinnati, giving the 
result of a referendum vote on the question, “Are you in favor 
of a soldiers’ bonus?” They ask that it be incorporated in the 
RicorD, and I ask that it may be referred to the Committee on 
Finance and printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: : : 

THe Bustness MEN’s CLUB, 
OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 29, 1922. 


Senator ATLEBR POMERENB, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: The board of directors of the Business Men’s Club has 


instructed me to send you the attached copy of a letter sent to the 
President and to the Senate, giving the referendum votes of the mem- 
bers of the Business Men’s Club on the question, “Are you in favor of 
a soldiers’ bonus?” the signed votes received to date being: 


ah iin ae cs eat Oe 4p mance ities dives te casino a as laden i lee eee ee ee 582 
TOMI sc inptigiaieis cies lactate hauls ewe Ree Depa Bak ai a ie) ee 99 
OI ass siealiten inteiliiarcninena aati ollie ocala aiaintaie aaa 18 
eR UU I octet ecg seta ate teen eae eel 3 


The directors will appreciate your presentation of this information 
to the proper Senate committee and to the Senate for record in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Very respectfully, tuTHERFORD H, Cox, 
Executive Secretary. 
COMMITTEES. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1106) to correct the military 
record of James Burke, submitted an adverse report thereon, 
which was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2371) to further amend an 
act entitled “An act for making further and more effective pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 594) thereon. 

Mr. EDGE. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Commerce the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 188) creating a committee to investigate existing condi- 
tions of industry and commerce in the United States for the 
purpose of recommending to Congress legislation defining the 
rights and limitations of cooperative organizations as distin- 
guished from illicit combinations in restraint of trade, and I ask 
that it be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the joint resolu- 
tion will be referred to that committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. This 
does not mean that it is adopted by the Senate in that form? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It does not. The request is that 
the Committee on Commerce be discharged from the further 
consideration of the joint resolution, and that it be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. Without objection, it will be so referred. 


REPORTS OF 


SPECIAL POSTAL CANCELING STAMPS, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. From the Commitee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 10740) authorizing the use of special canceling stamps 
in certain post offices. I will state that this is similar to a bill 
which passed by the Senate some days ago authorizing the 
use of special stamps for canceling letters in certain cities of 
the United States where there are to be held conventions, public 
meetings, or other gatherings of extraordinary importance. The 
authorization will involve no expense to the Government, but 


Wi 


will accommodate the local communities, and enable the post 
offices in the various places named to use special canceling 
stamps. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DIAI Mr. Vresident, I do not desire to object, but I 
wis! ) ake a brief statement. I do not know that I agree 
with the kind of legislation proposed by the bill just reported. 
Last year I introduced a bill of similar import, but it was re- 
je i, tl Post Office Department stating that it did not en- 
courag vor such legislation at that time, 
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reason why the policy should be changed now. However, I am 
not going to object to the bill reported by the Senator from 
Michigan, but I can not understand why such legislation should 
be passed in some cases and not be allowed in others. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I should like to state that 
this is the first time my attention bas been called to the matter 
referred to by the Senator from South Carolina. This practice 
had been indulged in for many years by the department, and 
I supposed that it had the approval of the department. 

Mr. DIAL. No; the department 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not remember the case to which the 
Senator has referred; certainly it was not brought to my atten. 
tion. 

Mr. DIAL. The bill to which I have ‘referred authorized the 
use of a special canceling stamp by the post office at Greenville, 
8S. C., but the department reported against it, and it did not 
pass. I am not going to object to the bill reported by the Sena. 
tor from Michigan, but I think a uniform rule should be pro- 
vided. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
have the bill go over for a few moments until I may examine it, 
I desire to offer an amendment to it, and I did not know the 
bill was coming up this morning. I will not ask that the bill go 
over for the day, but I should like to have it go over for a little 
while. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill. 





Objection is made to the present 


IMPROVEMENT OF 


Mr. MOSES. I report a resolution from the Committee on 
Printing, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

Mr. KING. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The reading clerk read 
follows: 

Resolved, That the reports of the United States and Canadian Gov- 
ernment engineers made to the International Joint Commission on the 
Improvement of the St. Lawrence Waterway from Montreal to Lake 
Erie, together with Appendices B and C accompanying the same, be 
printed, with illustrations, as a Senate document. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire whether that em- 
braces all the maps which accompanied the report? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes, Mr. President; it embraces the engineering 
map, for which there has been very great demand. They are 
original maps. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with them, and have examined 
them, and I think they should be printed. 

Mr. MOSES. There has been very great demand for them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? e 

The resolution was considered 
agreed to. 


THE ST, LAWRENCE RIVER (S. DOC. NO. 179), 


The resolution will be read. 
the resolution (S. Res. 272), 


mls 


as 


by unanimous consent and 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 3416) to permit the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian 
County, Ark., to erect or cause to be erected a dam across the 
Poteau River; and 

A bill (S. 3417) authorizing Independence County, Ark., to 
construct a bridge across White River at or near Batesville, 
Ark.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3418) for the relief of Carl L. Moore; and 

A bill (S. 3419) for the relief of James E. Fitzgerald; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

3y Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3420) to provide for the manufacture of explosives 


| for the use of the Army and Navy, to provide for the m 


facture of fertilizer for agricultural purposes, to incorporate 
Federal Chemical Corporation, and for other purposes; to tlie 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3421) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claims of certain Indians 
the Kickapoo Tribe; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3422) granting a pension to John E. Miles (with a 
companying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3428) granting a pension to Laura Major (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 3424) to provide for the reclamation of the Unit 


(S. 
States Military Reservation, Fort De Russey, Honolulu, Hawaii; 


I do not see any ito the Committee on Military Affairs. 








By Mr. STERLING: 
(S. 3425) to continue the land offices at Belle Fourche, 


\ bill 
Tinber Lake, and Lemmon, in the State of South Dakota, and 
ther purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
S evs. 


py Mr. PAGE: 
A bill (S. 8426) to authorize the President, in his discretion, 
tire certain officers of the Navy; and 


\ bill (S. 8427) to permit the employment of officers of the 
Na and Marine Corps by personS or companies furnishing 
naval supplies or war materials to the Government; to the 
Coynnittee on Naval Affairs. 
ny Mr. HARRELD: 
Hill (S. 8428) granting a pension to Jantes E,. Mulford: to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


\ bill (S. 3429) for the relief of the heirs of James Taylor, 
decersed; to the Committee on Claims. 

Lv Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3480) granting an increase of pension to Sam Fer- 


cuson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
lt SIODS, 

\ bill (S. 8481) to consolidate certain patented lands in 
Glacier National Park; to the Committee on Public Lands and 


Surveys. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

\ joint resolution (S. J. Res. 190) to authorize the presenta- 
tion of a tablet to the officers of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution; to the Committee on 
the Library. 
AMENDMENT OF 


STATE AND JUSTICE DEPARTMENTS 


BILL, 


APPROPRIATION 


Mr. CULBERSON submitted an amendment proposing to pay 
$3,500 to Mrs. Daisy Crawford Carroll, widow of B. Harvey 
Carroll, late consul to Cadiz, Spain, being one year’s salary 
her deceased husband, who died at his post of duty from 
illness incurred while in the Consular Service, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 11065, the State and Justice Depart- 
ments appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL.* 


Mr. CARAWAY (for Mr. Rosinson) submitted an amendment 
providing that the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Com- 
lission be extended so as to include both the north and south 
banks of the Arkansas River for an equal distance between its 
mouth and the intersection thereof with the division line be- 
tween Lineoln and Jefferson Counties, Ark., and that any funds 
Which are herein or may be hereafter appropriated by Congress 
for improving the Mississippi River between Head of Passes 
ind the mouth of the Ohio River, and which may be allotted 
to levees and bank revetment, may be expended within the 
limits of said extended jurisdiction, under the direction of the 
Secretury of War, etc., intended to be proposed by him to House 
ly 10766, authorizing improvement of rivers and _ harbors, 
Which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
0 be printed. 
AMENDMENTS OF 

Vir 


ol 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 
STERLING submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
<e the appropriation for the location and destruction of the 
rberry bushes and other vegetation from which -rust spores 
iginate, from $200,000, proposed by the Committee on 
ropriations, to $350,000, intended to be proposed by him 
House bill 10730, the Agricultural appropriation bill, which 
s ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, 
Ir. KELLOGG submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
se the appropriation for the investigation and improvement 
cereals, including corn, and methods of cereal production, 
il for the study and control of cereal diseases, including bar- 
herry eradication, and for the investigation of the cultivation 
breeding of flax for seed purposes, including a study of 
diseases, and for the investigation und 
om corn and methods of broom-cor; production, from 
2,505, as proposed by the Committee on Appropriations, to 
2.505, and to increase the appropriation for the location 
and destruction of the barberry bushes and other vegetation 
in which rust spores originate from $200,000, as proposed 
the Committee on Appropriations, to $590,000, intended to 
proposed by him to House bil! 10730, Agricultural ap- 
priation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
© printed. 
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K NICKERBOCKER 
I ask unanimous consent to present the recom- 


THEATER DISASTER. 


Mr. BALL. 
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improvement of | 


mendations of the grand jury which conducted the investiga- | 
tion into the Knickerbocker Theater disaster and ask that they 
lay be read, 








The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


Chair 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3, 1922, 
Hon. Peyton Gorpon, 
United States Attorney, Washington, D. C. 

Sik: We, the members of the grand jury of the January, 1922, term, 
having heard all of the testimony presented to us in the case of the 
Knickerbocker disaster, make the following recommendations : 

(1) That Congress should be asked to furnish larger appropriations 
to the building inspector's office, to the end that they may pay adequate 
salaries to employ a sufficient number of computers and inspectors to 
do the work required. 

Respectfully, M. D. McQuaps, Foreman, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3, 1922. 
Hon. Peyton Gorpon, 
United States Attorney, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We, the members of the grand jury of the January, 1922, term, 
having heard all of the testimony presented to us in the case of the 
Knickerbocker disaster, make the following recommendations : 

(2) That the building code of the District of Columbia be revised by 
correcting paragraphs which are ambiguous and conflicting, and that 
specific changes be made regarding the construction of the type of larger 
buildings, particularly those in which public gatherings wilil be held. 

Respectfully, 
M. D. 


Mr. BALL. I move that the first recommendation be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, that the second recom- 
mendation be referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and that they be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no concurrent or other 
resolutions the morning business is closed, and the calendar 
under Rule VIII is in order. 


McQvuape, Foreman 


REPORT OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication just received from the Alien Property Custodian, 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 191, information 
relative to the activities of the office of the custodian. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the document is very voluminous, 
and inasmuch as the cost of printing it will be very large, an 
estimate of the cost should be had from the Government Print- 
ing Office. I move that the report be referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask that the Secretary may read the letter of 
transmittal accompanying the report and also the statement 
briefing the substance of the report 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter and 
statement will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN, 
SIXTEENTH AXxD P Srreets NW., 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1922. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In compliance with Senate Resolution 191, Sixty-seventh 
there is herewith transmitted the information requested. 

The property administered by this office consists to-day of some 33,000 
active trusts representing property scattered from the Philippine Islands 
and Hawaii and located in aimost every State and Territory of the 
United States. Generally speaking. the property consists of industrial 
plants, such as chemical and woolen mills, steamship lines, banks, land 
and cattle companies, salmon factories, gold. silver, and other mines of 


CUSTODIAN, 


Congress 





precious metal, and other miscellaneous industrial plants, as well as 
thousands of parcels of real estate and trusts represented by securities 
and liquid assets. The “trading with the enemy act” directs the 
President to cause a detailed report to be made to the Congress of 
January 1 of each vear of all proceedings under the act during the 
year preceding. No such report has been filed under this section since 
that of February 22, 1919. When the Senate's resolution was passed 
this office was engaged in preparing a report not only for the year 1921, 
under the present administration, but for the years 1919 and 1920 th 

| erto not covered by any report as required by the “ trading with the 
enemy act.” ; ; 

The data requested by this resolution covers the office of the Alien 
Property Custodian sinee the creation of that office by the act of October 
6, 1917, covering a period of almost four and one-half years. In order 
that the great volume of information contained in this report can be 
properly presented and readily understood, the information is divided 
into several parts corresponding with the various subdivisions of infor 

| mation requested in the Senate’s resolution. 

PART 1. 

Containing “ the names of all attorneys who have heen appointed or 
employed by the Alien Property Custodian and the compensation which 

| has been allowed to each and the character of serv + performed by 
each.” 

(NOTE This includes the names of all attorneys yed in the 
Washington office of the Alien Property Custodian whos ompens mn 
was paid out of the congressional appropriation as well as list of the 
State counsel and an explanation as to their duties.) 

PART 2. 

Containing “the names of all attorneys, directors, supervisors, man- 
agers, auditors, or other agents appointed by the Alien Properts 
todian to take care of or to have the administration of propert: 
the control of the Alien Property Custedian. with the comp ion 
paid to each, or to be paid to each, by the Alien Property Cu in, 
or out of the trusts or trust funds in his custody; the names of all 
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attorneys appointed or employed by corporations, agents, or individuals 
vho have bee -n or are acting as administrators or caretakers of prop- 
erty for the Alien Property Custodian, and the compensation paid to or 
to paid to each. 

(Not! In part 2 will be found a list of every corporation seized in 
whole or in part by the Alien Property Custodian, a description thereof, 
as well as data showing counsel, board of directors, officers, etc., to- 
g with their terms of service and compensation and the disposi- 
tion of the property, if sold or liquidated.) 

There also included in this section liquidations other than those 
included in the report of corporations included in this section and cen- 
summated before March 4, 1921, together with the expenses thereof. 
In this section will be found a report of the 23 enemy imsurance com- 
panies administered by the Alen Property Custodian, containing simi- 
lar information given in connection with the other corporations re- 
ported on in this section. In addition thereto, in this section is given 
a list of miscellaneous fees paid attorneys, giving their names, the 
trust numb and the amount. Except where noted by asterisks, these 
miscellaneous fees were all paid previous to March 4, 1921, for services 
rendered before that date In this section is also included a descrip- 
ti of liquidation and sale under supervision of Alien Property Cus- 
tedian of property in the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and 
American Samoa. 

PART 3. 

Containing “ the names of all attorneys who have represented or who 
now represent claimants to property under the control of the Alien 
Property Custodian; the names of all attorneys who have represented 
claimants to whom property has been returned under section 9 of the 
trading with the enemy act.” 

(NOTH It is impossible for this office to supply “ the compensation 

allowed each of such attorneys out of the trusts or trust funds subject 
to such claim beeause this office has no concern whatsoever. with the 
compensation paid individuals who employ counsel to present their 
cases to this office. No such compensation is ever paid out of the 
rust funds or upon the authority of the Alien Property Custodian, and 
t would bx very peculiar state of affairs if the Alien Property Cus- 
odian did have any information as to what claimants were paying the 
lawyers practicing before this department.) 

In response to this portion of the Senate's reselution, there is trans- 
mitted the name and description of every claim filed with this office, 
together with action taken thereon, the date thereof, and the name of 
the attorney representing the claimant, if any. There is also included 
a complete list of all past and pending litigation under section 9, giving 

he claim number, the name of the plaintiff, the jurisdiction in which 
the action is brought, the type of action, the amount involved, the dis- 
positio if any, the name of the plaintiff’s attorney, as’ well as any 
special counsel representing the Alien Property Custodian, and the fees 
paid the latter. In this section is also recited a full. description of 
fees paid depositaries. 

PANT 4, 

Containing “a statement and description of all property sold by the 
Alien Property Custodian, with the names of the corporations or per- 
sons to whom sold, and the amount received therefor.’’ 

(Norn.—Information relative to sales of property under corporation 
mat ment are contained in part 2, described heretofore.) 

There is included in this section a detailed statement showing lists 
of all patents, trade-marks, and copyrights sold by the Alien Property 
Custodian, giving the United States Patent Office number, the date of 
issuance by the United States Patent Office, title and description of the 
patent, the date of ignment and sale, and the name of the purchaser. 
There also included in this section a detailed statement showing all 
sales of miscellaneous stocks and bonds, all real estate, and sales of 
miscellaneous merchandise, with the dates thereof, the amounts re- 
ceived, and a full description of the property sold, together with the 
trust number 

The closing lines of the Senate’s resolution request ‘‘a statement or 
description of all property seized or demanded by the Alien Property 
Custodian since the passage of the resolution declaring a state of peace 
to exist-with Germany, Austria, and Hungary. No seizing of prop- 
erty, property rights, or money has been made subsequent to the pas- 

ge of the peace resolution, July 2, 1921, by the Alien Property 
Cu dian Section 5 of the peace resolution reads, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

property of the Imperial German Government, or its successor 
or successors, and of all German nationals which was on April 6, 
1917, or has since that date come into the possession or under control 
of or has been the subject of a demand by the United States of 
America or of any of its officers, agents, or employees, from any source 
or by any agency whatsoever, and all property of the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government, or its successor or successors, and of 
all Austro-Hungarian nationals which was on December 7, 1917, in 
or has since that date come into the possession or control of or 
has been t} subject of a demand by the United States of America 
or any of its officers, agents, or employees, from any source or by 
any agen whatsoever, shall be retained by the United States of 
America,’’ etc 

This language authorizes the Alien Property Custodian to follow 
up any demand made for property under the trading with the enemy 
act in case the property has not actually been reduced to possession 
either becanse of court litigation or noneompliance with the terms 
of t trading with the enemy act. Were such language not included 
in the per resolution, a premium would have been placed on those 
who disregarded and disobeyed the provisions of the trading with 
the enemy act or who refused to comply with demands made by the 
Alicn Property Custodian in accordance with that act. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the peace resolution there have been, 
however, the issuance and service subsequent to July 2, 1921, of de- 
mands of the Alien Property Custedian for the purpose of effecting 
a reduction to possession of preperty or property rights or funds 
which have been seized prior to July 2, 1921, by an outstanding de- 
mand and the title of which was vested in the Alien Property Cus 
todian prior to July 2, 1921, by reason of such seizure demand. 
There were also certain curative demands made necessary as notices 
of the legal effect of the former seizures and necessary for the 
purpose of ympleting the administration by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian of property and property rights formerly acquired. No prop 
erty, however, has been seized or demanded by the Alien Property 
Custodian since July 2, 1921. The last property seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian under the trading with the enemy act was the 
Bergdoll property, seized on May 27, 1921, within the scope of the 
trading with the enemy act. In order that the classes of demands 
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may be more thoroughly understood 


the following three general 
classes are described herewith : 


(1) Curative—necessary in instances where the custodian had 
formerly seized rights in or to a debt, evidenced by a Promissory 
note, etc., or on an open account, unsecured or secured by Le. ort- 
gage, etc., or in instances where the custodian had former! sized 
rights under some contract, in all of which instances it bec aul auene - 


sary to serve a demand on the obligor in order to initiate proceedings if 
required to preserve the trust. 

(2) Stock-canceéllation demands—necessary in those instances wh, 
the right, title, and imterest to shares “of stock - in corporations 
had been seized and it was necessary to secure certificates of 
from the corporation evidencing ownership of sueh rights 
eustodian. 

(3) Notices of seizure of the fee or lesser estate in real prop- 
erty—for recording purposes. Such instryments were necessary in 
those instances where there had been previously seized prior to July 


stock 
in the 


2, 1921, the right, title, and interest in and to the fee or lesser 
estate, but no recotd notice thereof had been made in the offices of 
the respective recording officials and a record title -was moctteary 


for purposes of sale or to protect property against foreclosure o 


sale 
for nonpayment of taxes 

Expenses and fees are deducted from the trust funds under the 
operation of the Executive order of the President ‘describing the rules 
and regulations respecting the scope of the powers and authori ity 
and performance of the duties of the ‘Alien Property Custodian 
under the trading ‘with the enemy act, dated February 26, 1918. ana 
known as subdivision (b), article 3, powers of administration, read 
ing as follows: 

“The Alien Property Custodian may pay all reasonable and proper 
expenses which may be incurred in or about securing possession or 
control of money or other property and in or about collecting divi- 
dends, interest, and other income therefrom and. in otherwise pr: 
tecting and administerlIng the same. So far as may be, all such 


expenses shall be paid out of and in any event recorded as a charge 


against the estate to which such ‘money or other property belongs.” 
Also, under the decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury (26 

Comp. Dec. 265) it was held that all expenses incurred tn connection 

with the administration of enemy trusts were properly chargeable 


against the same. 

The fees paid attorneys and counsel for services rendered the Alien 
Property Custodian in connection with the administration of the affa 
the trading wit! 
enemy act ‘were paid out of the trust fund of the particular corporation 
involved from time to time in accordance with the above Executive or 


der, If not paid out of the trust funds, payments have been made from 
the funds of the particular corporation upon action of the board of di 
rectors, with the approval of the Alien Property Custodian, if this office 


controlled :a majority of the stock of the company. These fees cover 
services:as counsel for the cerporation, such as routine legal matters or 
court work or court litigation for the corporation, or in some instan 
fees as attorneys representing the imterests of the Alien Property © us- 
todian for litigation in which the eorporation might be involved affect- 
ing the rights. of the Government or the corporation itself. The fo 
lowing data taken from the records of this office show the grand total 
of fees paid attorneys, salaries or fees to officers, directors, and super 
visors, as well as expenditures for accounting, auditing, advertising 








and printing. The details of all the grand ‘totals herewith noted are 
contained in the body of the on submitted herewith : 
Attorneys’ fees prior to'Mar. 4, 1921_.---.-.-.-----_ $2, 138, 546. 93 
Attorneys’ fees since Mar. 4, 1921_...-_-----___- 116. 469. 47 
Salaries of officers and directors of corporations previ- 
ous to Mar. 4, 1921- siaebowiite 1, 574, 017. 62 
Salaries of officers and ‘directors of ‘corporations since 
OS dl ee eee a 132, 435. 94 
Paid for aecounting, auditing, and ‘appraising previous 
to Mar. 4, 1921_- ‘sé 1, 084, 859. 23 
Paid for accounting, auditing, ‘and appraising since Mar. 
a rr ee i 9.718. 58 
Paid for advertising and printing previous to Mar. 4, 
1921 a teal ds ee Sabet hk nited tek ms clecad hee e 258, 067. 53 
Respectfully submitted. 
THomMas W.. MILtLEr, 
Alien Property Custodian. 
Mr. KING, Mr. CARAWAY, and Mr. STERLING addressed 


the Chair. 
The VICE PRE 
be read. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


[Office of Alien Property Custodian. } 
consists of thousands of typewritten pages, and covers 
of the Alien Property Custodian under the Wilso! 1 

when A. Mitchell Palmer and Francis P. Garvan occupied 
and for the year just closed under the administratio 
Harding. The Senate's resolution directs the prese! 
report all fees paid attorneys, as well as salaries of oflicers 
Girectors, and supervisors paid by the various corporations, 
the amounts paid for accounting, auditing. advertising, and 
This information to include all such payments made under 


SIDENT. There is a further communication 


to 


This report 
all operations 
ministration, 
the office, 
President 
todian to 

nana 
printi: 
he W i 


administration, as well as under the present one. The following figures 
are disclosed by the report: 
Attorneys’ fees paid prior to Mar. 4, 1921__----~--- $2, 138, 54 
Attorneys’ fees since Mar. 1921- signees 116, 465 
Salaries of officers and directors of corporations previ- . 
ous to Mar. 4, 1921:..... Beanies 1, 574, 017. 62 
Salaries of officers and directors of corpor: ations sinee : 
Mar: 4, 8081 W....0< ef I ie ea ee 132, 4 4 
Paid for accounting, auditing, and appraising ‘previous .. 
to. Mar. 4, 1921_.-.-.. iets e a a 1, 084, 85 
Paid for accounting, auditing, and appraising since e 
Mav: <4, 2001 .....n.- 2,71 ) 
Paid for advertising and printing previous ‘to Mar. 4, . ’ 
aac ali a tae dos elena tale naan a antiiaiee gi 258, 06 ~ 
The trading with the enemy act directs ‘the President to cause 4 
tailed report to be made to the Congress up to December 31 of eacn 
year of all proceedings under the act during the preceding year. | 
report is the first one filed under this section of the law since that of 
A. Mitchell Palmer under date of February 22, 1919. The present 
custediaa was engaged in preparing a«report by direction of President 








with the law, for the year 1921, as well 
years 1919 and 1920 hitherto not covered by any report as 

requit 1y law, when the Senate's resolution was adopted. 
1 t also discloses the fact that charges heretofore made by 
Sen Kina that the present Alien Property Custodian has seized 


Hay nd, in accordance 


ce peace was declared with Germany last July are ground- 
without any foundation whatseever. The last property seized 
istodinn was that belonging to Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, 
May 27, 1921, under the provisions of the trading with the 
ind within the scope of that act. 
gives in Cetail all information concerning every corpora- 
whole or in part by the custodian. This will show all 
attorneys as well as salaries paid to officers and directors out 
ust or company funds of each corporation, together with their 
«i dates of service. Amounts paid for auditing, accounting, 
1ising are shown in detail as well as the money spent on ad- 
and the newspapers so fayored. One accounting bill alone 
57.50 was paid to an accounting firm out of the congressional 
ition for a report which covered the various operations of the 
fiice to August, 1919, but which was not completed and de- 
iil April, 1921, and when completed was of no practical value. 
nduct of affairs of the Alien Property Custodian in the Philip- 
inds under the direction of former Governor General Harrison 
ted in full A complete list is given of the 8,000 claims for 
rn of property under the amendments to the act, giving the 
the attorneys representing these claims and the action 
All litigation in which the Alien Property Custodian appears 
ed, together with the names of the attorneys representing the 
cu and the fees paid. A complete list is given, in addition to 
th porations sold, of all sales of miscellaneous stocks, bonds, real 
estat id merchandise sold since seizure, as well as a detailed de- 
1 of all patents seized and their disposition. 
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DISCHARGE EX-SERVICE 


Mr. CARAWAY, Mr. 
e Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. CARAWAY. 
STERLING. 


OF MEN FROM CIVIL SERVICE. 


STERLING, and Mr. KING addressed 


The Senator from South Dakota. 
Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Out of order, I—— 


Mir 


rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas will 
state his inquiry. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I should like to know 
whether anyone on this side is to be recognized? I have been 
on mny Teet here, while half a dozen Republican Senators 


have been recognized since I rose and addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, who has the floor? 

Mr. CARAWAY, Mr. President, I have a part of it. If it is 
to be the rule of the Senate that the Vice President is to look 
Republican side of the Chamber all the time and ignore 
every Democratic Senator, let that rule be announced. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that perhaps the 
Senator from Arkansas was on his feet. 

Mr. CARAWAY, The Chair knows that I was on my feet. 

MOSES and Mr. LENROOT. Regular order, Mr. Presi- 


on the 


dent 

Mr. WILLIS. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. CARAWAY, The regular order is to know whether I am 
going to be recognized or not. 

Mr. MOSES. Evidently not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas will be 


recognized in due time. 
Mr. STERLING, I will say for the satisfaction of the Sena- 


ter from Arkansas that it will take me but a moment. 
Mr. CARAWAY,. Oh, I wish no favor. I am asking only my 
‘ir. LENROOT. I rise to a point of order. I demand the 
re ir order. 
Mr, CARAWAY, Well, demand it; I am demanding it myself. 
VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sena- 
ti rom Arkansas as soon as the pending matter is disposed of. 
Aly 


CARAWAY,. I suppose as soon as all Senators on the 
Other side are through. 
\t this point Mr. Stertine introduced a bill and submitted 
posed amendment to the Agricultural Department appro- 
tion Dil, which appear under their proper headings. ] 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair recognizes the Senator 
fre Arkansas. 
CARAWAY. That is very kind of the Chair. I tried to 
attract the attention of the Chair before the morning business 
Vv closed in order to introduce a resolution. I ask now, out 
of order, to be permitted to introduce it. 
VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
\ he received and the Secretary will read the resolution. 


Lpr 
t 


ly 





| reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 271), as 
is by act of Congress it is provided that in the event of re- 
being made in the force in any of the executive departments 

vy discharged soldier or sailor whose record in said depart- 

! n rated a ood shall be discharged or dropped or reduced 


lary; and 


eas many honorably discharged soldiers and sailors whose 
were good have been demoted, dropped, and discharged from the 
therefore be it 
That the President of the United States is hereby re 
q d if not incompatible with the public good to inform Congress; 
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(a) How many honorably discharged sailors and soldiers have been 
demoted, dropped, and discharged from the service since the Ist day of 
March, 1921; and 

(b) By what, if any, charges, or lack of 
dismissal or demotion; and 

(c) Giving the name and date of demotion, dropping, or discharge 
of each soldier or sailor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Section 4—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I demand the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas has 
the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. The resolution should lie over under the 
rule. 

Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator from 
Arkansas may make such statement as he cares to make upen 
the resolution which he has just offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. Mosss, Mr. McCormick, Mr. LenRoor, and Mr. Oppre ob- 
jected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the rule. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is to be presumed that at some time in 
the course of my lifetime I shall get recognized again and 
those Senators who are so anxious to object now—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the calendar 
under Rule VIII. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understand what the regular order is, 
but since it took me so long to get recognized I shall complete 
my statement. 

Mr. MOSDS. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Call for the regular order, if you wish, but I 
shall get the floor some time in my own right, and then I shall 
make a statement. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is in 
order and will be proceeded with. 


efliciency, justifying said 


I demand the regular order. Debate is not 


The resolution will lie over under 


THE CALENDAR, 


The bill (S. 384) to require judges appointed under authority 
of the United States to devote their entire time to the duties 
of a judge was announced as first in order on the calendar. 

Mr. DIAL. I move that that bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill (S. 214) to amend section 24 of the act entitled “ An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 


ciary,” approved March 3, 1911, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


The bill (S. 581) to repeal the act prohibiting increased pay 
under lump-sum appropriations to eraployees transferred within 
one year, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over 

The bill (S. 582) to repeal section 5 of the act approved June 
22. 1906, entitled “ An act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other purposes,” 
Was announced as next in order. 


"” 


Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed ove: 

The bill (S. 1489) to amend an act entitled * An act to pro 
vide for vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employ- 
ment of disabled persons discharged from the military or naval 
forces of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 27, 1918, as amended by the act of July 11, 1919, wis 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over 

The bill (S. 1467) to carry into effect the findings the 
Court of Claims in favor of Elizabeth White, administ i 
of the estate of Samuel N. White, deceased, was announced as 
next in order 

Mr. KING. Ob je tion was made het tofore to that il Let 
it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be sel over 

The bill (S. 1807) to aid in stabilizing the coal industry, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I suppose that bill will take onsiderable time 
Let it o over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be } d ove 








Pods) 


Uwe 
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The bill (S. 1016) to amend an act entitled “An act to re- 
peal section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States;” 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like some explanation 
of that bill. The Senator who introduced it does not seem to 
be here, so I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1375) to prohibit and punish certain seditious 


acts against the Government of the United States and to pro- | 


hibit the use of the mails for the purpose of promoting such 
acts was announced as next in order. 

Mr, KING. I suppose that bill will take some time. 
no objection to its being considered. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the bill had better go over, under 
the circumstances. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 67) authorizing the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments to hold hearings 
here or elsewhere and to employ a stenographer to report, the 
same was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 63) for the relief of Lester A. Rockwell was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


I have 


The bill (S. 491) to provide, without expenditure of Federal | 
funds, the opportunities of the people to. acquire rural homes, | 


and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. KING. Let that go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 








The bill (S. 2051) to amend section 3142 of the Revised Stat- | 


utes, to permit an increase in the number of collection districts 
for the collection of internal revenue and in the number of col- 
lectors of internal revenue from 64 to 74 was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING and Mr. OVERMAN, Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 62) for the relief of Charles K. Bond, alias Kim- 
ball W. Rollins, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1829) for the relief of Walter Runke was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 7) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the business of loaning money on security of any kind by per- 
sons, firms, and corporations other than national banks, licensed 
bankers, trust companies, savings banks, building and loan asso- 
ciations, and real estate brokers in the District of Columbia,” 
approved February 4, 1913, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask that that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 496) for the relief of George A. Robertson was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 985) to amend the provisions of an act relating 
to certain railway corporations owning or operating street rail- 
ways in the District of Columbia, approved June 5, 1920, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. That bill involves the question of merger of 
street railroads in the District of Columbia. It is a very im- 
portant bill, and will require considerable discussion. I should 
like to see the matter considered, but I do not think we will 
have time this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


SCHOONER “ CHARLOTTE W. MILLER.” 


“ 


The bill (S. 1068) for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Charlotte W. Miller was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A bili for this purpose has been 
passed by the House and has already become a law. 

Mr. KING. Did it pass the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


Mr. KING. Then I move that this bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the indefinite 


postponement of the bill. 
The motion to postpone indefinitely was agreed to, 


thought 


APRIL 10. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 48) authorizing retirement as 
warrant officers of certain Army field clerks and field clerks 
Quartermaster Corps was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passeq 
over, 

CAPT, EDWARD T, HARTMANN AND OTHERS, 


The bill (S. 1281) for the relief of Capt. Edward T. Hapt. 
mann, United States Army, and others was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. I will ask for an explanation of that bill. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I think I can explain it jn 
a word, 

This is a bill for the relief of Army officers who lost their 
personal property in the sinking of the steamer Meade, upon 
which they were, in 1899. The only difficulty about the case 
is that the other officers who were on the vessel have already 
had bills passed in their favor; and the Secretary of War 
sends down this bill for the four remaining officers who have 
not had the same remedy, and the bill takes care of them. 
is the reason why the committee reported it favorably. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether he thinks 
it is wise and proper for the Government to pay such large 
sums for personal property that was lost? 


That 


Mr, SPENCER. The sums are not large. These were the 
personal belongings of the officers that were stored in the 


steamer Meade when it was sunk in the harbor of Ponce, P. R,, 
on May 16, 1899. These officers suffered this damage throug) 
no fault of their own, because they and their personal property 
were put upon this steamer by order of the department ; 
the department very properly said that the 


and | 


officers 


| ought not to be required to sustain this loss personally. It 





| lost upon ships, and my understanding was that 


| discharge of their duties they were compelled to have. 


largely clothing and accouterments and personal property. | 
should have said that the department was very fair in its 
cision that they ought to be reimbursed for that loss. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator, if this is a just 
claim against the Government, why it was not paid years ago’ 

Mr. SPENCER. One of the reasons is because some Senators 
from time to time objected when the bill came up; and, as « 
matter of fact, the other officers on this same traisport by indi 
vidual bills have obtained precisely the same relief for them- 
selves. These four officers, not having pressed their individua 
bills perhaps as vigorously as the others, have not had the 
relief; and this bill simply gives to the men mentioned in ¢! 
bill the relief that the other officers have had. 

Mr, KING. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
the Senate has refused to pass bills to reimburse soldiers 
officers for property which was lost in fires in barracks and 
where pay 
ment was made it was limited solely to property whieh in the 
If the 
Government of the*United States becomes an insurer of all the 
property of all the officers and all the privates in the Army. we 


le 


that 


nil 
uw 


| Shall be assuming a tremendous responsibility. 


Mr. SPENCER. I think I can assure the Senator that this bil 
merely covers that class of property which the officers were 
required to have with them and to carry with them oun this 
vessel. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 

Mr. SPENCER. 


How was the amount due ascertained ‘ 
A board of review was held, and the board 


| of review went over every item and certified to the War Depart 


| Watson the sum of $1,500, and Capt. 


| not 


ment these items, and then the War Department sent down 
this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fo! 
lows: 


Is there objection to the conside! 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
hereby, directed to pay to Capt. Edward T. Hartmann the 5 
$272.50, Capt. Frederick G. Lawton the sum of $1,400, Capt. Fran 
James Ronayne, United 
Army, the sum of $1,658, which sums, or so much thereof as _m 
necessary, are hereby appropriated out of any money in the Trea 
otherwise appropriated, said sums to be payment in full 
losses of personal property incurred by them by reason of the sinking 


| of the United States transport Meade in the harbor ef Ponce, Poi'? 
| Rico, on or about May 16, 1899: Provided, That the accounting o'% 


of the Treasury shall require a schedule and affidavit from each 1 
schedule to be approved by the Secretary of War. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third titue 
and passed, 





BILLS, ETC,, PASSED OVER. 


bill (S. 2040) to provide fer compulsory school attend- 
anee of children, to provide for the taking of a school census, 
- ate the department of school attendance and work permits 
for the administration of this act and the act to regulate the 
ynlovment of child labor in the District of Columbia, and for 
er purposes, within the District of Columbia, was announced 


oll 
ax next in order. 3 

\ir. KING. Mr. President, that bill is one which many of us 
f n favor of, but there are a number of amendments to be 
oftered. It will take more time than we shall have in the morn- 
ing nour. 

ir. MCCORMICK. What is the bill? 

r. KING. It is a bill for compulsory education, and other 
I noses, 

Mr, LODGE. What is the number? 

‘Mr. KING. It is Order of Business 202, and I ask that it go 


over. I shall be glad to join with the Senator from Kansas 
Mr. CAPPER] in asking for a special hour when this bill can 
be taken up for consideration. 

Mr, CAPPER. Mr. President, I have been trying for a good 
many weeks to bring up this bill. 
for this time; but I give notice now that at an early date I 
shall ask for the fixing of a definite time at which it shall be 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 82) for the relief of contractors, subcontractors, 
material men who have suffered loss by reason of Govern- 
it orders was announced as next in order. 

\ir. KING. I have been asked to have that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

rhe bill (S. 2170) to encourage the development of the agri- 

cultural resources of the United States through Federal and 

e cooperation, giving preference in the matter of employment 

and the establishment of rural homes to those who have 

served with the military and naval forces of the United States, 

was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 
consider it to-day in the morning hour. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


LONGEVITY 


The 


st 


It will take too long to 


PAY FOR RESERVE OFFICERS, ETC, 


The bill (S. 150) to provide longevity pay for reserve officers 
National Guard officers serving under orders of the War 
Department was announced as next in order. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask for an explanation of that 
hill before I consent to its consideration. 
Mr. SPENCER, Mr. President, this bill affects only about 
S or 10 National Guard officers, and is designed to correct an 
vertent omission in prior legislation. I understand that it 
es to those National Guard officers who are now detailed to 
duty on the General Staff merely the same recognition which 
other officers have when similarly detailed. Both the Secre- 
tury of War under the former administration and the Secretary 
War under the present administration have certified to 
Congréss that it is te cure an evidently unintentional mistake 
in the prior legislation, 
the VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
onsideration of the bill? , 
ere being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


\\ le, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
l i 8: 

it enacted, etc., That National Guard officers and officers of the 
I rve Corps who have had service in the National Guard or the 


nized Militia of any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
ire called to duty under section 3a or Sb of the national defense 
shall from the beginning of said duty at any time since June 4, 


al 


receive the same pay and allowances as a Regular Army officer 
the same rank and length of service as said National Guard 
Reserve Corps officer, whose prior service in the National Guard 


the Organized Militia shall be counted in ascertaining his rights 
er this proviso. 

Mir. SPENCER. Mr. President, there is a mistake in line 6, 
the last part of the line, where a section is designated as 
*’ It should be “5 (b).” There should be parentheses 
und the letter “b” which follows the “ 5,” 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, parentheses will 

he placed around the letter “(b).” If there be no further 
endment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the 

ate, ° 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
endment was concurred in. 


the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


I am going to let it go over | 
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SPECIAL POSTAI CANCELING STAMPS. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I 
tion to the Senate taking up the report from th« 
Post Offices and Post Roads of House bill 10740. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10740) authorizing 
the use of special canceling stamps, and it was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be 
authorized and direeted, under rules and regulations t 


have no objec 


Committee on 


and he is hereby, 
Ne prescribed by 


him, to permit the use of special canceling stamps, as follows: In the 
Gloucester, Mass., post office, dies bearing the words and figures “ Don't 
Miss 300th Anniversary Celebration, Gloucester, Mass., August, 1923.” 
In the Chicago, Ill., post office, dies bearing the words and figures 
“Chicago Boys’ Week, May 19-25, 1922.” In the Sunbury, Pa., post 
office, dies bearing the words and figures ‘“ Old Home Week, 150 Birth 
day, July 1-—2-3-—4, 1922.” In the Indianapolis, Ind., post office, dies 
bearing the words and figures “‘ Indiana Health Exposition, May 19-27, 
1922, Indianapolis, Ind.” In the Chicago, Ill, post office, dies bearing 
the words and figures “International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago 


December 2nd to 9th, 1922.” In the Chicago, I1!., post office, dies bearing 
the words and figures “ Pageant of Progress Exposition, Chicago, July 
29 to August 14, 1922": Provided, That no permit shall be granted for 
a longer period than six months and the duration of the event be 
advertised: Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be con 
strued to authorize the expenditure of any postal funds or appropria 
tion either for the purchase of special canceling stamps or post-mark- 
ing dies or for adapting canceling machines for the use of such stamps 
or dies or for installing the same, but all expense shall be prepaid by 
the permittee, 

Sec. 2. That any permission granted under this act is hereby revoked 
in the event the Government shall find it expedient or necessary to use 
special canceling stamps or post-marking dies for its own purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
ment. 

The ASSISTANT 
numerals “ 1922,” 


to 


The Secretary will state the amend 


6, after the 


SECRETARY. On page 2. line 
insert the following language: 


In the Tacoma, Wash., post office, dies bearing the words and figures 
“See Rainicr National Park via Tacoma, season June—September, 


1922.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. MOSES. I offer the following amendment 
to be inserted at the end of the s 


the language 
Iment just adopted. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The AssisTaNtT Secretary. To follow the amendment just 
agreed to insert: 

In the Portsmouth, N. H., and the Dover, N. H.. post offices. dies 
bearing the words and figures “ Three Hundredth Anniversary « the 
first settlements in New Hampshire, 1623-1923.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


amendments were concurred in. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
The bill (S. 1976) to amend the first paragraph of section 2 
of an act entitled “An act to regulate the salaries of teachers, 
school officers, and other employees of the board of 


of the District of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 


ecu ation 


I 1906, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. A joint committee of the House and Senate are 
considering the question of education and the matter involved 
in the bill. In view of the fact that they will soon report a 
comprehensive educational plan for the District, I ask that the 
bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over 
LONGEVITY AND CONTINUOUS SERVICE PAY OF NATIONAT GUARDS- 
MEN. 

The bill (S. 1790) to place national guardsmen who entered 
the World War otherwise than through the draft on eqnal 


basis as to longevity and continuous-service pay wit 


who were drafted 
of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


wus considered as 








Be it enacted, etc., That from and ineluding August 5, 1917. of 
and enlisted men of the forces of the Army of the United Sta ‘ 
than the Regular Army, who have had service in the National Gui 
Organized Militia of any State, Territory, or District of Col ia, but 
who have entered the service otherwise than t} h the, dr: 
August 5, 1917. are entitled to count such service in computing n 
gevity and continuons-service pay from and including Aug 5, 1917. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this bill merely carries out 
the intention of Congress expressed in a measure whi t 
enacted on July 9, 1918. Since that date the officers and 
enlisted men in the National Guard have been on a parity 
to longevity and continuous-service pay. The few months before 


that time were intended to be covered by Congress in this bill 








Lop) 


wa 


enacted July 9, 1918, but the Comptroller of the Treasury held 
that it was prospective in its operation. This bill merely car- 
ries out the intention of Congress, covering the few months 
between August 5, 1917, and July 9, 1918. 

Mr. KING. How much is involved and how many persons 
does it affect?’ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It affects very few persons, and involves 
less than $100,000, I had an estimate on the subject made by 
General Lord. It puts the men who came in by enlistment or 
who volunteered in the National Guard on a parity with the 
men who were drafted, as to longevity and continuous-service 
pay, for the few months between August, 1917, and July 9, 
1918. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS OF COAST GUARD. 


The bill (S. 1075) giving permanent rank to district super- 
intendents of the Coast Guard on the retired list was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

INVESTIGATION OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 

The resolution (S. Res. 115) directing an investigation of 
the administration of the Federal reserve system and the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, which had been reported 
by Mr. McCormick from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, was read and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
Senate, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
investigate the administration of the Federal reserve system and of 
the office of the Comptroller of the Currency and to report its findings 
to the Senate with such recommendations as it deems proper. For 
the purposes of this resolution the committee or any subcommittee 
thereof is authorized to employ such stenographic and clerical assist- 
ance, to meet at euch times and places and to sit during the session 
and recesses of the present Congress, to have such printing and binding 
done, to make such expenditures for traveling, and to make such 
other expenditures as it deems necessary. The committee or any sub- 
committee thereof is further authorized to send for persons and papers, 
to administer oaths and affirmations, and to take testimony. The 
President of the Senate is authorized, upon the request of the com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof, to issue subpoenas for such pur- 
poses, and the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate is directed to serve 
such subpenas. Any person who willfully refuses to obey any such 
subpena and any witness guilty of contumacy shall be liable to pen- 
alties provided in section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. All expenses of the committee or any subcommittee thereof 
incurred under this resolution shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate on vouchers authorized by the committee, signed by the 
chairman thereof. 

FOREIGN TRADE ZONES. 


The bill (S. 2391) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign trade zones in ports of entry of the 
United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That may go over for the 
present. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bil! will be passed over. 

COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The bill (S. 2228) to amend certain sections of the Judicial 
Code relating to the Court of Claims was announced as next 
in order. 


Mr. NELSON. Let that go over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
AMENDMENT OF TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1920. 
The bill (S. 2337) to amend the transportation act, 1920, 


and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. A similar bill has passed the House and 
is on the calendar, having been reported from the same com- 
mittee which reported this bill. I therefore move that Senate 
bill 2337 be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 

The bill (S. 21385) to enable the refunding of obligations of 
foreign Governments owing to the United States of America, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. I move that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 
House bill 8762 of like character has passed the Senate and 
become a law. 

The motion was agreed to. 


OBLIGATIONS 


JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 183) imposing a duty of 90 
per cent on all goods exported from the United States for the 
use of the American Expeditionary Forces and its allied forces 
and which have been sold to any foreign Government or per- 
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son, when reimported into the United States, was announce) 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passeq 
over. 

The bill (S. 2515) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved June 3, 1916, and to establish military jus. 
tice,” approved June 4, 1920, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 268) for the relief of William O. Mallahan was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2035) for the relief of William M. Carroll was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 150) directing the Secretary of the 
Senate to employ a special officer for the office of the Secretary 
of the Senate was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2573) to amend section 198 of the act of March 4, 
1909, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal 
laws of the United States,’ as amended, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R, 8331) to amend the transportation act, 1920, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR VETERANS OF WORLD WAR. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent, in 
view of the fact that it may not be reached to-day, that we take 
up for immediate consideration Calendar No. 588, House bill 
10864. It is a bill which has been favorably reported by the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, appropriating 
$17,000,000 for additional hospital facilities for disabled vei 
erans. In view of the fact that the committee has unanimous| 
reported the bill, the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, the so- 
called White committee, and the special committee of this body 
which has been investigating hospital facilities for disabled sol- 
diers, are all in favor of the measure, it seems to me we should 
expedite action and pass this bill without delay. The need of 
further hospitals for our disabled veterans is so urgent that | 
feel impelled to request immediate action and prevent further 
delays. I ask unanimous consent that it be taken up and con- 
sidered now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is regular Calendar Mon- 
day, and it is the only time we have had on the calendar for 
some time. Of course, we want this bill passed, and no doubt it 
will be passed in a very short while. So I think we had better 
go on with the calendar until 2 o’clock, and then, no doubt, the 
Senator can get the bill up and have it passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I fear it will not be reached 
by 2 o’clock. Will the Senator agree that it may be taken up 
later in the day? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am satisfied the unfinished 
business can be temporarily laid aside after 2 o’clock in order 
to afford an opportunity to pass this very meritorious measure 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the Secre- 
tary will proceed with the call of the calendar. 


CHARLES F, GETCHELL, 


The bill (S. 748) to remove the charge of desertion from tlie 
military record of Charles F’. Getchell was announced as nex! 
in order. 

Mr. KING. 

The VICE 


Let that go over. 
PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ORIN THORNTON. 


The bill (S. 1655) for the relief of Orin Thornton was al 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

GEORGE EMERSON. 

The bill (S. 726) for the relief of George Emerson was 3!) 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 
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MYERS. I ask the Senator from Utah to withhold his 
ion to the consideration of that bill until I can make a 
explanation of it. 

KING. I shall do so. 

MYERS. I shall be glad if the Senator will hear my 


wlion, 

KING. I should be pleased to hear the explanation of 

nator, 

MYERS. The facts in this case are as follows: George 
| sol Was a young married man, a man of family, working 

li ving in Great Falls, Mont. He was commissioned a sec- 
0 utenant during our war with Germany and served down 


up Travis, Tex., where he was engaged in training sol- 
iors for service. While there he was appointed bookkeeper 
al ashier of the regiment, or of the barracks, without his 
solicitation. He was chosen for the position of cashier and 

ceeper, to handle considerable funds, and had to serve 
wither he wanted to or not. He was the bookkeeper and he 
to have under him a cashier, and the cashier necessarily 


had to have aecess to the cash. A private in the Army, one 
M . was selected as cashier without the volition or choice of 
Mr. Emerson. He did not select the man, but the officers over 
h elected and designated Moore, and it was necessary for 


ian to have a key to the safe and. access to the cash. 
nan stole some money out of thé safe, simply absconded, 
ted. and left the country. Mr. Emerson had no control 
him. but the Army lost some money on account of it. Mr. 
] son demanded an investigation and a hearing. It was ac- 
d him and granted, and a judicial board of inquiry, con- 
: of three officers—-a colonel, a major, and a captain—sat 
eard the evidence on both sides, sworn testimony. 
y sat for quite a while and examined everybody who could 
ught before them who could shed any light on the matter. 
unanimously exonerated Lieutenant Emerson, and re- 
ia verdict that he was in no wise to blame, was not re- 
sible, and did not profit by Moore’s robbery. He was not 
nartialed, he was not punished, but was removed from 
ny and he went back to civil life. When he left the serv- 
i War Department arbitrarily held out of his salary the 
s if $235, after he had been exonerated of any wrongdoing. 
] <iy in this connection that it devolved upon the command- 
neral of the camp to review the findings of the board of 
this court, and he did set them aside; but Lieutenant 
son Was not prosecuted, he was not court-martialed, he 
ot o ished in any way. The commanding general simply 
de he findings of the court of inquiry and ordered that 
wlauce of $285 due Lieutenant Emerson on his salary as an 
! be withheld and not paid him. One man set aside the 
t es of a court of three officers, who conducted an exhaustive 
ii. ostigation, heard sworn testimony, and exonerated Lieuten- 
Kinerson, 
Mr. KING. What reason did the commanding general assign ‘ 
1 setting aside the findings of the board? 
‘ir. MYERS. None. His order is set forth here in the com- 
mittee report. Everything is set forth in this report. 
vill read from the report of the Secretary of War, which 
Was inade on the bill, as follows: 
proceedings of the board were disapproved by the commanding 
g | Camp Travis, who stated as follows- 
\id here is the commanding general’s statement: 


fransmit herewith proceedings of the board of officers in the 
ise of Lieut. George Emerson, Air Service, in charge of the tenth ex- 


. 


“These proceedings were disapproved by me, but in view of the 
fa hat I do not believe that trial before q general court-martial is 
Warranted under the existing conditions, I have discharged this officer 
on October 21, withholding his final pay, in accordance with instruc- 

mntained in Circulars 85 and 468 c. s.. War Department.” 

lhe Judge Advocate General on December 16, 1919, rendered an 

n in the ease, the last paragraph reading as suslows : 

It is the opinion of this office that Second Lieut. George Emerson 
IS le to the Tenth Infantry exchange for all losses it has sustained 

son of the theft and fraudulent transactions of Private Moore, as 

set out, and for any sums it may be required hereafter to pay to 
uk by reason of them.’ 
(he opinion of the Judge Advocate General was approved by the 


s tary of War, who directed the Chief of Finance to enter’ a stop- | 


pay against Second Lieut. George Emerson and apply the amount 
d to the liquidation of his indebtedness to the Tenth Infantry 
he records of the Finance De partment indicate that there was a 
on made by the withholding of $235.87, the final pay of Lieuten 


nerson.,. 
‘commanding general does not give any reason for his 
ul. He does not say the ev idence produced at the hearing 


Wis not true, He does not say the preponderance of evidence 
igainst Lieutenant Emerson. He gives no reason what- 
e It was simply an arbitrary and, I think, most unjusti- 


act. If Lieutenant Emerson was guilty of any partici- 
Pilion in the theft, he should have been court-martialed, con- 








~~w* 





victed, and sent to the penitentiary. 
is entitled to this money. 

Emerson went back to his home in Great Falls, Mont. He is 
a poor man, working for his living, and has a family dependent 
upon him, and he badly needs this money. I say there can be 
no middle ground about it. This man is either criminally guilty 
and should have been punished, or he is not, and this thing 
of letting him out of the Army and not prosecuting him and 
then withholding $235 of his pay is wholly untenable, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. KING. I notice that the report of the Judge Advo- 
cate General, setting aside the findings of the three officers, 
was approved by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. MYERS.. Yes; it was. 

Mr. KING. I can hardly believe that the Judge Advocate 
General or the Secretary of War, both of whom we know to 
be humane men and men of good judgment and integrity, would 
set aside a finding as to liability unless there was some reason 
for it. 

Mr. MYERS. I apprehend ther were automatic, routine 
orders. The commanding general made his order without 
giving any reason for it, and the Judge Advocate General, I 
take it, automatically upheld the action of the commanding 
general, and the Secretary of War simply stands by the Judge 
Advocate General. None of them gave any reasons. I say, if 
a man steals $235 and is proven criminally guilty, he should 
be sent to the penitentiary, but if there is no crime proven 
against him the Government should not arbitrarily withhold 
$235 from his pay. The board of inquiry held there was no 
proof of any criminal complicity at all. 

Mr. KING. I presume that the action of the Secretary of 
War and the commanding general was based upon the theory 
that Lieutenant Emerson had charge of the funds; that it was 
his duty to see that the funds were safely kept; and if a pri- 
vate were assigned to aid him, the private would be his subordi- 
nate and it would be his duty to take the necessary precautions 
to conserve the fund intrusted to his care. 

It seems to me, in view of the fact that so many officers and 
persons in the Government service are intrusted with money, 
that there must be a very high degree of care and diligence ex- 
acted of them or there would be:large sums—small, perhaps, in 
each item, but in the oe large—lost by embezzlement or 
theft or what not, and the Government would be responsible 
There must be a high degree of care exercised by Government 
officers who are charged with the conservation of funds. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator may presume those are the rea- 
sons, but he can not know. No one can know. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt those are the reasons. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President , 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. There is this phase about the question, as I 
See it. These were not Government funds. They were canteen 
funds which belonged, as I take it, to the regiment or the sev- 
eral companies. In order to manage the canteen it was neces- 
sary to have an assistant, and I take it that the assistant was 
selected by the several officers of the regiment. There is no 
provision whereby the canteen officer could be protected or 
could enforce a surety bond from the assistant. The assistant 
was selected by the officers of the regiment, and of necessity he 
must consent because his services were required. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I would like to inquire 
whether the evidence is set forth in the report, so we can 
judge for ourselves? 

Mr. MYERS. The evidence is not set forth in the committee 
report. It is quite bulky. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It seems to me that two great officers, in- 
cluding the Secretary of War, have approved the finding of the 
commanding general. 

Mr. MYERS. The evidence is not set forth in the report, but 
a transcript of the evidence was before the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, and that committee carefully considered 
the matter, and I believe reported unanimously in favor of the 
bill. ' 

Mr. OVERMAN, I can understand what the Senator means. 
but the Judge Advocate General and the Secretary of War 
turned down the findings of the board, and therefore I would 
like to read the evidence. 

Mr. MYERS. There is nothing to show that they passed on 
the evidence at all, as I understand it. The Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, however, has considered the evidence for 
the Senator from North Carolina, and has made this recom- 
mendation. At least a subcommittee, a portion of the full com- 


If he was not guilty, he 





mittee, examined the transcript of the evidence and made a 
recommendation, and the whole committee acted favorably 











upon it. The full committee recommends the passage of this 
bill, and I think its action was unanimous. 

Mr. OVERMAN. TI understand these were not 
funds, but canteen funds. 
Mr. BURSUM. ‘The very nature of the case would 
from being a Government fund. 
Mr. OVERMAN. I would like to have the matter 
and I will look into it a little further. 


Government 
preclude 
it 
£o over, 


Mr. MYERS. It has gone over a good many times. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is a bad precedent to allow a claim | 
where it has been turned down by the Judge Advocate General | 
and the Secretary of War. 


Mr. BURSUM. It is only a question of withholding this sum 
of $235 from the pay of this officer. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. The principle would be just the same if it 
were only 10 cents. 

Mr. MYERS. The trouble is that some minor bills go over 
month after inonth and Senators are not willing to take the 
judg of the committee which is charged with the investiga- 
tion of ihese matters and reporting to the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I like to investigate for myself. 

N MYERS. If every one of the 96 Senators is determined 


ment 


to investigate all the evidence and read it, we will never get | 
action on this bill, and a poor man suffers meantime and is | 
denied justice. A committee of the Senate investigated this 


matter, went to the bottom of it, passed on the evidence, and has 
reported to the Senate. I think its conclusions and recommen- 
dation should be worth something. Now one or two Senators 


hold up action. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not want to fall out with the con | 
mittee who made the report, but they ought at least to give a 
résunré of the evidence, so that each Senator voting upon the 
question can do so upon his own conscience and can settle 
the matter for himself. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator send to the War Depart- ; 


ment and get the transcript of the evidence, if it be there, as 





I think it is, and read it before the calendar is called again? 
Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator from Montana will furnish 
it, I shall be glad to read it. 
Mr. MYERS. I shall undertake to get it for the Senator. 
Mr. OVERMAN. I do rot -know anything about the claim 
except what I have heard stated on the floor of the Senate, but 
here are three men who say the matter is all right and the 
man ought to be paid, and then the conrmanding general and 


the Judge Advocate General, and the Secretary of War, who 
reviewed the testimony, say he ought not to be repaid. 


Mr. MYERS. The commanding general said that, and I 
think the Senator ought to know that in all probability the 


Judge Advocate General and the Secretary of War just auto- 


matically approved his action. It is inconceivable that they 
should be able to read all the evidence in such cases. They 

. . . > | 
have not the time. They must rely on the action of officers | 


under them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator surely does not mean that 
these officers will put the stamp of their approval upon a report 
without looking into it at all. Neither the Secretary of War 
nor the Judge Advocate General will turn down a report of 
this kind which will blacken the name of a nran without looking 
into the facts. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not suppose the Judge Advocate General 
has the time to give attention to the vast multitude of details 
that are involved in eases of this kind. It inconceivable. 
llowever, if the Senator wants to read the testimony, I will 
see if I can get it for him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 
Mr. KING. It is understood that the bill is to go over and 
tain information is to be furnished. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
BILLS AND JOINT 





is 


Is there objection to the present 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER, 

The bill (S. 1452) providing for establishing shooting grounds 
for the public, for establishing game refuges and breeding 
grounds for protecting migratory ‘birds, and requiring a Fed- 


eral license to hunt them, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. NEW. I ask that the bill be temporarily passed over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over temporarily. 





BILLS OVER. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 138) authorizing the payment 
of the eost of transportation for certain supplies purchased by 
the Military Establishment was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing transportation 
for dependents of Army field clerks and field clerks, Quarter- | 
master Corps, was announced as next in order, 


PASSED 
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Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 2328) for the relief of Margaret I. Varnum was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over, 

CAPT, BENJAMIN S. BERRY. 

The bill (H. R. 2556) to advance Capt. Benjamin 
to the permanent rank of major was read, as follows:’ 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, aya 
he is hereby, authorized to place Maj. Benjamin §. Berry, United 
States Marine Corps, on the lineal list of officers of the Marine 
to take rank among the permanent majors of the Marine Corps nex 
after Lauren 8S. Willis, United States Marine Corps: Provided, Tha 
i 
| 


S. Berry 


Corp 


said Benjamin 8, Berry shall not by the passage of this act be enti 
to any back pay or allowances of any kind: And provided further 

nothing contained in this act shall operate to increase the number of 
majors in the United States Marine Corps as now authorized by law 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask the Senator from Utah to state the ground 
upon which he wants to have the bill go over? 

Mr. KING. I shall be willing to hear an explanation 
the Senator as to whether there is any reason why th 
should be passed. 

Mr. PAGE. To my mind it is a very meritorious bill, 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to hear what the Senator wishes 
to say about it. 

Mr. PAGE. In the first place, it is a bill pretty wll hedged 
about with safety. The bill does not entitle Captain Berry to 
any back pay of any kind whatsoever. The facts of the 1 


irom 


bill 


iatter 


| are these, and I would like to have the Senator from Utah know 


them, because I think he should be in sympathy with the Dill 
if he understood the facts. Here was a young man, who in 
his early days was a little inclined to drink too much whisky, 
He reformed. He lost a great many numbers because he wus 
intemperate for a time, but later on he performed a great many 


| deeds which, I think the Senator will agree, ought to entitle him 


to consideration here. Let 


a moment: 


The purpose of this bill is to restore Capt. Benjamin S. 
United States Marine Corps, to the position on the permanent 
the Marine Corps which he wouid have held had he not 
martialed in May, 1910. 


me read from the report 


for just 


Berry 


beer 


Here is the vital point: 


Ever since that date Capt. Benjamin S. Berry has performed un- 
usually meritorious services, so much so that he received the Irench 
croix de guerre with palm and was also awarded the distinguished 
service cross by the commander in chief of the American DWxpeditionary 
Forces in France, for “ he led his men in a gallant attack acros 
ground and into the Bois de Belleau, France, northwest of Ch t 
Thierry, on the afternoon of June 6, 1918, inspiring them to deeds of 
valor by his example. When he reached the edge of the wood 
fell, severely wounded. Nevertheless, he arose and made a fina! das! 
of 30 yards Across through a storm of bullets and reached again th 
first wave of his command, before yielding to exhaustion from | 
injury.” 

It is the opinion of the department that this act alone should clin 
nate and atone for any former mistake which he may have made, 4 
that it would have a good effect upon the service in general 
became known that such deeds of valor as shown by this office: 
atone for a former error. Besides this, however, Captain Ber 
constantly performed his duties in an excellent manner since Ma 

Mr. KING. I have listened with great interest to wh 
Senator has said, but I am not quite clear from the stat 
he has made as to the reason why this man was court-mar't 
the result of the court-martial, and also I would like to 
the reason why if men are court-martialed they should by spe 
cial act of Congress later on, because they have done thei! 
ple duty as all officers do—— 

Mr. PAGE. Why does the Senator say simple duty? He did 
a meritorious and Worthy act that gave him a right to 1e 
back and ask for restoration. 

Mr. KING. Conceding that he did more than his duty 
he was heroic and renderd valiant and splendid service, |! 
wondering as to the propriety by special act of advanci 
man in rank in the Army. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why did this come from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs? 

Mr. KING. He is a member of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. PAGE. Here is the statement of his commanding ol! 
Brig. Gen. W. D. Neville, United States Marine Corps, w!i0 
says; 

Major Berry in his younger days got into trouble— 

That is a pretty plain statement; he owns up to it— 


but, unlike a good many officers, he reformed before he got out 
than afterwards. Since his court-martial I think he has been on five 
or six expeditions, including three to Cuba, two to Santo Domin<o, and 
one to Vera Cruz. ‘ 

In June, 1917, he went to France in command of the Forty-fifth 
Company of the Fifth Regiment. He served in the training area back 
at Baumont, and also in the occupational lines at Verdun. 


r 
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ile goes on and gives a long list—I will not repeat it—of en- 
exzements in which this officer participated. He madé a mis- 
trike: he fell, but he got up, and since 1916 he has been a man 
of exceptional valor and has rendered service of great value. 
Should we not sometimes forget little failures in a man’s past 
Mr. KING. I am not referring ta the officer’s failure at all; 
I do not care anything about that; I understand that he fought 
callantly and bravely in the World War. The point is this: 
This officer holds a certain rank. If his conduct has been such 
as to entitle him to promotion, why was he not promoted? 
Why is it necessary to have a special act of Congress for that 
purpose? The laws governing promotions, as the Senator from 
Vermont knows, were very liberal and gave a great deal of dis- 
cretion to the officers in charge. I think from the record here 
that Major Berry was a very gallant officer; I do not care any- 
thing about his former record; but he went overseas, as I un- 
derstand the Senator from Vermont, holding a certain rank. 
» performed fine service there, service which ought to entitle 
im to promotion. Why was he not promoted in the regular 


il 


| 

were promoted? Scores of men went into the Army as cap- 
tuins and came out lieutenant colonels, and some of them even 
Other men went in as second lieutenants and came 
The number of promotions was very great. 


generals, 
out as majors, 


ousands and tens of thousands of men were promoted, and | 
e I : | known that such deeds of vaior as shown by this officer could atone 


properly so; I have no complaint of that at all. I am wonder- 

ing, however, why this man, because of his valorous deeds, was 

it promoted; why he has to come to Congress to get a special 
hrough. 

Mir. PAGE. All I can say is that the officer was not promoted, 

hough he ought to have been promoted. Evidently there was 

istake somewhere which we are now trying to rectify. 

| cun not see anything in the Senator’s argument that leads 
ne to believe that this bill should not be passed, because there 

vy have been possibly some reason why this officer was not 

romoted, 

so now; but one thing is sure, if any officer is entitled to be 
resiored to his proper rank on account of glorious service, I 
think that Major Berry is one. So I want to see this bill passed 
unless there is some strong reason why it should not be. 

Mr. KING. 
wavs with officers who perform splendid service, as evidently 
this officer did; and I should like to see him promoted for his 
vices: but it seems te me that we ought not to pass special 
hills to promote officers when in the regular line of promotion 
there are so many opportunities for advancement. 

Mr, PAGE. Is not the following provision of the bill a suffi- 
cient answer to the Senator’s objection: 


Provided, That said Benjamin 8. i 
iis act be entitled to any back pay or allowances of any kind: And 


ease the number of majors in the United States Marine Corps: as 
iow authorized by law. 


Mr. KING. 


t 
p led further, That nothing contained in this act shall operate to | 
i 
I 


The question of this officer's compensation does 
hot cut any figure with me at all. If this is a just bill, it ought 
to be passed; if it is not, it ought not to be passed. I have 
such respect for my friend from Vermont that I would do any- 
thing in the world that I possibly could for him, btt I confess 
that I do not yet see any reason from the explanation which 
his been made by my good friend for the passage of this 
measure, 

Mr. PAGE. Has the Senator from Utah any objection to the 
hill being now considered ? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I have. 

Mr, PAGE. Mr. President, despite the objection of the Sena- 
tor—-because he has objected to this measure, I think, a half 
lozen times—I should like to have the bill disposed of. 

\ir. KING. If the Senator had not asked me the question 
sv categorically, I was going to suggest to him that he ask the 
Secretary of War why, with the splendid record that this officer 
concededly made, he was not promoted in the regular, orderly 

ie of promotion and advancement. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think there possibly may be a reason, 

| | was wondering why it was not obtained from the depart- 
nent, 

Mi. PAGE. The officer is in the Marine Corps; that is why 
bill comes from the Naval Affairs Committee. 
Mir. TOWNSEND. On account of this ofticer’s previous rec- 
he might not have been in a position where he could have 
iperly received the promotion owing to others ahead of him. 
in imagine that some consideration of that kind may have 
the cause of his failure to be promoted. From what has 


1 


stated here, I agree with the Senator from Vermont that, 
it this officer did render such excellent service, and if the ques- 
tion of back compensation is not involved, Congress could not, 


Mr. President, I am very much in sympathy al- | 
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perhaps, do a more meritorious thing than recognize such 
service and conduct on the part of one of the officers of the 
United States. I imagine there is a reason why this officer 
was not promoted, and my guess is that it was something along 
the line which I have suggested. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator from Michigan think that 
we ought to be advised of the reason? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I myself have no objection to that. I 
appreciate the interest of the Senator from Vermont in this 


| matter, and I know how discouraging it is, when we consider 


bills on the calendar so seldom, to have postponed from week to 
week many meritorious measures. I have no objection, how- 


| ever, to the information being obtained which the Senator from 


| Utah desires, 


e, in conformity with the regular procedure, as other officers | 


Mr. KING. Let me cut the Gordian knot. If the Senator 
from Vermont will permit me, I will ask him to let this bill be 
passed over for a few moments; and then, if he wil! telephone 
to the Secretary of the Navy and ascertain the reason this offi- 
cer was not regularly promoted, I shall be glad to join with 
him in having the bill taken up before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. PAGE. It will take me just one minute to give the rea- 
son of the former and also the present Secretary of the Navy. 


| Former Secretary Daniels says: 


I have not investigated that matter and I can not | 


| understand 


It is the opinion of the department that this act alone should elimi 
nate and atone for any former mistake which he may have made, and 
that it would have a good effect upon the service in general if it became 
for a former error. Besides this, however, Captain Berry has constantly 
performed his duties in an excellent manner since May, 1910. 

Secretary of the Navy Denby says: 

It is the opinion of the department that this act alone should elimi 
nate and atone for any former mistake which he may e made, and 
that it would have a good effect upon the service in general if it became 
known that such deeds of valor as shown by this officer could atone for 
a former error. Besides this, however, Captain Berry has constantly 
performed his duties in an excellent manner since May, 1910 

In view of the foregoing, the department strongly recommends that 
the bill (H. R. 2556) be enacted. 

We have also the opinion of General Neville. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator say that under the law, in view 
of the officer's former court-martial, he could not be promoted 
in regular order and that an act of Congress is required for 
that purpose? 

Mr. PAGE. I should dislike to avail myself of a technicality. 
I ask the Senator whether, in the case of a just and meritorious 
private bill, it is usual to go back and make a further investi- 
gation? Two Secretaries of the Navy and General Neville 
have unqualifiedly made their recommendation that this bill 
shall pass. 

Mr. KING. 


hay 


I again ask the Senator—perhaps he did not 
me—if he understands that the reason why this 


| officer was not promoted because of his valorous conduct lies 


Berry shall not by the passage of | 





| passage of the bill. 
they would not ask for a special act of Congress, but they both 


in the fact that he was formerly court-martialed and that an 
act of Congress is required to relieve him of the effects of 
the court-martial in order that the promotion may be obtained? 

Mr. PAGE. I have not investigated that circumstance, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator says that is the reason, I have 
no objection to the bill; and if the Senator will telephone and 
discover that that is the reason, I shall join with him in having 
the bill taken up. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Of course, the Senator from Utah under- 
stands that two Secretaries of the Navy have recommended the 
If they had the power to promote this man 


recommended the passage of the bill. 


Mr. PAGE. Do I understand that the Senator from Utah 


requests that the bill go over for a few moments, but that he 


will allow it to be taken up later in the afternoon? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will telephone and secure the in- 
formation I have indicated, I will join with him in having the 
bill taken up and passed this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: 

The Senator from Vermont 
attention to the bill to which 


{[Mr. PAGE] 
I objected a 


has just called 
few moments 


my 


azo, 


| and he has indicated from information which he has just re- 


ceived that the bill does not involve a promotion, but that it 
merely places the beneficiary at a given point on the list of 
majors, he already holding that rank. I have no objection to 
the bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LeENroor in the chair). 
there objection to the immediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 2556) to advance 
Capt. Benjamin S. Berry to the permanent rank of major. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


Is 
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BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 1298) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the Fore River Shipbuilding Co. was an- 
nouneed as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7589) for the relief of Maj. Ellis B. Miller 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

JOHN SULLIVAN. 


The bill (S. 1690) to correct the military record of John Sulli- 
van was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill may go over. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Utah if 
he has read the report on this bill? It is very brief, and I think 
he will find it to disclose an exceptionally meritorious case in 
this instance. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will make an explanation, I shall 
glad to withhold my objection. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the situation in this case is this: 
This is a bill which I inherited from my predecessor, former 
Senator Guallinger. It has repeatedly been reported from the 
committee. The Senator will observe that the bill has been 
pending in the Senate for almost a year and that it is almost 
four months since it was reported from the committee. The 
Senator will also discover from reading the very brief report 
accompanying the bill that the Secretary of the Navy in the 
last preceding administration and the Secretary of the Navy in 
the present administration have likewise reported favorably 
upon it. 

The circumstances are that the man whose record is sought 
io be corrected by this bill had a charge of desertion against 
him which he expiated by returning to the service and complet- 
ing not only the term of his original service in the Navy but 
serving most acceptably in the Navy for some 20 years there- 
after. The man is dead, and the bill is designed simply to cor- 
rect his record. 

So far as any “raid upon the Treasury ” may possibly be con- 
cerned, under the bill, after much delay, the aged widow of the 
sailor may perhaps receive the small stipend which would accrue 
to the widow of an enlisted man. That, however, not the 
purpose of the bill. The purpose of the bill is to clear up the 


be 


is 


record of the man whose fault was completely expiated and who | 


had been assured at the time of his surrender and the comple- 
tion of his original term of enlistment that that would serve to 
clear his record. Not only did he surrender and render that 
service during the period of the Civil War, but by successive 
reenlistments in the Navy he served for 21 years thereafter. 
It was 12 years after his retirement before he even applied for a 
pension, and he did so then simply because he was in such 
physical condition, that it was necessary for him to receive the 
stipend. 

A pension Was paid to him regularly until two weeks before 
his death, when he was notified that the desertion charge had 
not been cleared up and he was dropped from the roll. Two 
weeks after that notice the man died. 

This measure has been pending practically ever since; and it 

seems to me that, after the lapse of years, in view of the man’s 
good record following the offense which he committed during 
the period of the Civil War, and the long and honorable record 
which he had in the Navy subsequent to the error, it is merely 
an act of slight justice to grant the right which this bill seeks 
to grant, namely, that he “shall be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the naval service of the 
United States in 1895,” which was the termination of his actual 
service in the Navy, covering a period, in all, of something like 
years. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not object to this bill, but 
I want to say that we are confronted with a large number of 
measures designed to relieve the charge of desertion from 
men who actually did desert. I have not much sympathy with 
deserters. As I have said, there are now a large number of 
similar bills before the committee, as there have been in the 
past. Of course, the correction of the record is merely the 
basis for obtaining a pension for the soldier or sailor himself, 
if be is not dead, or for his widow, if one has survived him. 
What the Senator says, that this is not a raid on the Treasury, 
I know he means in good faith, but undoubtedly. within a very 
few weeks after the passage of this bill, there will be a pension 
granted 


mt 


Mr. OVERMAN. TI will inquire if the bill has the usual 
clause forbidding the payment of back pension? 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator will find that provision in the 
last clause of the bill. 


» | 
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Is 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
there objection to the present consideration of the bili? 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 


the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which provides 
that in the administration of the pension laws and the laws con- 
ferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged soj- 
diers, John Sullivan, late chief boatswain’s mate, United States 
Navy, shall be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the naval service of the United States in 
1895; but that no pension shall accrue prior to the passage 
of the act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 548) to place Albert Hamilton on the retired list 
of the United States Navy was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2718) to provide for leasing of the floating dry 
dock at the naval station, New Orleans, La., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. PAGE. I am requested to ask that that bill go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
REIMBURSEMENT TO NAVAL HOSPITAL PATIENTS. 

The bill (S. 2719) to reimburse certain persons for loss of 
private funds while they were patients at the United Stat 
Naval Hospital, naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va., 
Was announced as next in order, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hr 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the persons herein named the 
following amounts, out of apy money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated: Joseph Julian Jordan, seaman, second class, $210; 
William Raney Pickard, apprentice seaman, $25; James Buchanan, 





apprentice seaman, $40; Orvin Jefferson Bullock, apprentice seamar 
$70; William James Thomson, fireman, third class, $95; Raymond 
Leonard Martin, fireman, third class, $75; William Brewster, fireman, 


Hiram Witts Dain, apprentice seaman, $23 : Arlous 
Alvin Curtis, fireman, third class, $30; 
Irvin Howard Neil, senman, second class, $40; James Fred Taylor, 
hospita: apprentice, second class, $80; Franklin Elmo Brown, pl: 

macist’s mate, third class, $20; Hamilton Okey Johnston, hospita! ay 
prentice, second class, $20; Leo Sherry, hospital apprentice, first 


third class, $15; t 
Pate, apprentice seaman, $35; 


$20; Raymond Clyde Malouin, hospital apprentice, first class, $70; 
Canaco Naeional Nallaris, mess attendant, first class, $185: d 


Birley Thomas, fireman, third class, $75; being the respective amounts 
of their private funds which the said persons had placed in the : 

the office of the executive officer at the United States Naval Hos; 
naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va., for safe-keeping and which 


' were stolen therefrom on or about April 1, 1921, by some unknown 
person or persons. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have investigated this bill 


I think it should pass, but I appeal to the chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee to have the department report some 
bill that will safeguard the interests of the Government, aud | 
think the Military Affairs Committee should do the same thing. 
We are passing these bills almost every calendar day wher 
officers of the Army and Navy intrusted with funds are com- 
pelled to come to Congress for redress. The money 
from the safe or from some depository by persons who are theil 
subordinates. 

Mr. OVERMAN, 
the department? 

Mr. KING. Yes; it is recommended. 

Mr. PAGE. It is. The Senator thinks a general law s! 
be passed to take care of cases of this kind? 

Mr. KING. I think there ought to be some law by whic! 
sons who are intrusted with the custody of money, who are offi 
cers of the Governinent, should be required to give bond. 


is stolen 


Mr. President, is this bill reconnmnended by 


1 


Mr. MOSES. May I ask if these officers are bonded i: 
sense? 

Mr. KING. I think not. We never get back anything. \V' 
pay the money. 

Mr. PAGE. I think that the officers are bonded: but here is 


a case where the amount of the loss will be asked of the s 


company under its bond and it will be turned right bac! 
that the man who is going to lose this amount will sufi n 
spite of everything, and he can not afford to lose it. That 
report that comes to us. He is a poor man. Let me re: 
Senator two or three lines from the report. 

Mr. KING. If the officers are bonded, then I am not ir 


making the appropriation. What is the good of requi! 


the Government has to pay the amount? 

Mr. MOSES. May I suggest to the Senator that we h 1 
statement with respect to the bond and how it is going t« l 
the situation? 

Mr. PAGE, 


I know, because we looked that matter uj 


this poor fellow under the law will have to suffer the lk 
cause the bonding company will come right back upon hiti to 





a ® 
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the amount. The Secretary of the Navy makes a state- 
ont in regard ‘to that matter which is very brief, and I will 
1 it: 

mud rsons opos bill deposited ‘the 
aerych, aa Se Wise meaty te Stone which had the 
val of the department, and the said amounts disappeared through 

it or act of their own, it is felt that the Government, in the 
iy of whose agent the funds were placed for safekeeping, should 

reimbursement to these persons in the amounts stated, with the 

f itself beimg later reimbursed in case said funds or any portion 

f are recovered, While there is no ‘legal obligation on the part of 
t Government to make such reimbursement, i: is nevertheless con- 
<idered that under the circumstances and in justice to these men such 

ursement should be made, S 
is therefore recommended that the proposed draft of bill hereto 
ed be enacted into law. 

| do not think there is any question but that there is a bond- 
ing process that takes care of that matter; but here is a case 
where it isa fact that a party who is innocent will be compelled 
to sulter. 

Mr. MOSES. Furthermore, if I understood the Senator, 
every possible safeguard had been made to take care of this 
nouey. The money had been put into a safe or in some per- 
fectly secure place. 

‘ir. PAGE. Certainly; and the department reports that 
there has been no possible laches or fault on the part of this 
party Who had the custody of the money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I do not object, as I stated. The explanation, 
as I understand the Senator, simply means that these patients 
deposited their money in the safe, leaving it with some officer 
of the Government 

Mr. PAGER. It was deposited by an officer of the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. KING. And it was stolen from the’safe. There is noth- 
ing in the report to indicate that the officer was bonded. What 
I was stating was that the Government ought to require these 
ofticers who take money to give bond, and if the money is stolen 
the Government ought to look to the officer and the surety com- 
puny for payment, 

Mr. MOSES, Let me ask the Senator from Vermont, further, 
whether there is anything in the report to indicate what steps 
were taken to diseover the culprit or to secure restitution of 
the amount? 

Mr. PAGE. It appeared before our committee that every step 
was taken to safeguard the Government, and it is an unfortu- 
nate condition that makes it finally come back to this man to 
pay it. 

Mr. MOSES. I understood the Senator to read from the re- 
port a statement that these funds were put into a safe. 

Mr. PAGE. Yes; by direction of the officer. 

Mr. MOSES. That safe must have been in the office of some 
officer of the hospital, to wit, an officer of the Government. The 
money was stolen from the safe. What steps were taken to 





discover who had aecess to the safe, who could have stolen the 


money, Who was the culprit, and whether from the culprit resti- 
tution could have been had? What was done about this bur- 
giaiy, theft, or whatever the offense was? 

Mr. PAGH, Here is the plain statement. It is very brief: 

This safe was entered some time between 4.30 p. m., April 1, 1921, 
and 5.30 a. m., April 2, 1921, and the cash on deposit, to the amount 
of £1,127, inelading the amounts indicated in the proposed bill, was 

el A board of investigation was immediately convened on April 2, 
1921, by order of the commandant, naval operating base, Hampton 


R . Va., to inquire into the alleged theft. After careful investiga- 

n the beard reported that the safe was found open about 8.30 a. m., 
Ap 2, 1921, that the combination was unlocked, and the safe entered 
' me person or persons unknown, and that the responsibility for the 
theft can not be definitely fixed. No further information has been re- 


| up to the present time as to the identity of the person or per- 
committing the alleged theft. 
\ir. MOSES. There is nothing there to indicate that the com- 
hbinvtion was set and the safe locked at 4.30 o’clock on the after- 
of April 2. That is a mere statement that they found the 
colbination open and the safe available to anybody who chose 
to open the deor and take out the money. From that record 
I could not possibly deduce that the proper steps were taken. 
Certainly no one could deduce that effective steps were taken 
to fix the responsibility for this theft. 
‘ir. PAGE. I do not believe we have any safes that burglars 
( ot get into; and if the Government is to hold men respon- 
s . it seems to me that if a fair investigation shows them free 
responsibility morally, and if the Secretary of the Navy 


r"¢ mends, as he does here, that reimbursement be made we 
oucht to act in accordance with that recommendation. 

MOSES. Legislation of this character simply sets a 
Preinium upon carelessness. 


KING. Exactly. 
-AGE. I do not think so in this case, 


| 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the situation was that these 
were patients at the hospital. Under the regulations they had 
to deposit any cash they had with this officer. They had to do 
it. It was a requirement. They did deposit. these funds with 
this officer, and he put them in the safe. Somebedy opened the 
safe and stole the money. The men who are patients at the hos- 
pital ought not ‘to loge the money. They did what the ‘regula- 
tions required them to do, and the board which investigated the 
matter found that the safe had been opened and robbed and the 
money taken away. 

Mr. MOSES. «and that nobody was responsible? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They do not fix the responsibility. The 
officer who was the agent of the Government had these funds in 
his hands. The men who put them there certainly ought not 
to suffer by reason of the robbery of the safe where they were 
deposited. 

Mr. MOSES. No; but the Senator misses the point of my 
inquiry. The officer who received these funds from the patients, 
undoubtedly under a regulation of the hospital, probably by 
general regulation of the department, was a bonded officer. Of 
course, a premium had to be paid for his bond, and I suppose 
the bonding company is responsible for this loss. Why should 
the loss which the bonding company will have to meet, and for 
which they received their premium, now be transferred to the 
Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Nothing is said in the report about his 
being a bonded officer, whether they werit on his bend or not, or 
whether the bond was collectible or not. 

Mr. MOSES. But the Senator from Vermont just said he 
was a bonded officer and that under the bond this officer would 
have to pay the amount himself, probably through some ar- 
rangement with the bonding company, which has not yet been 
disclosed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The officer himself. 

Mr. PAGE. May I ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
whether it is not true that this money was in the hands of this 
official, and by the consent and direction of the officials above 
him the money was placed in the identical safe where it was 
placed, which was supposed to be a secure safe, and hetween 
4.30 o’clock in the afternoon and 8 o’clock the next morning the 
burglars went in and took the money? 

Mr. MOSES. That is not the testimony which the Senator 
read. The testimony is not that the safe was blown or that 
violence was employed in getting at it. In the morning they 
found the combination umset, so that anybody could open the 
deor. Who was the bonded officer to whom the Senator refers? 

Mr. PAGE. It does not appear in the report. I simply have 
the report from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. MOSES. In other words, who is the real beneficiary of 
this legislation? . 

Mr. PAGE. The man who had the funds on deposit there. 

Mr. MOSES. That is to say, the patients? 

Mr. PAGE. No; the officer in charge of the money. 

Mr. MOSES. He being a bonded officer, as I understood the 
Senator to say. 

Mr. PAGE. I have not the facts here; but my impression is 
that it so turns out that he being a bonded officer the bonding 
company can come back and make the person charged with the 
money pay the amount; so that it virtually comes out of a man 
who should not suffer. 

Mr. MOSES. In other words, bonds are given to the public, 
and premiums are paid for the bonds, and the bonds are no 
good? Is that it? 

Mr. PAGE. If the bonds are good, they are so good that 
when they are paid by the bonding company this man who had 
the money has to suffer. 

Mr. MOSES. The bonding company takes a premium for the 
bond, and then tries to compel the man who was honded to reim 
burse it; and, failing that, to have the Treasury reimburse it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, if I read this bill correctly, 
this is not a bill for the purpose of reimbursing some officer of 
the Government. This is a bill for the purpose of paying 
directly these patients who were in the hospital, who deposited 
their money in the Government depositary. Nothing is said 
here about any officer, if I am reading the correct bill: and I 
find no report with this bill. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, the Senator is 





| absolutely correct there. These patients deposited their mone: 


in a safe, and the money was stolen from the safe. The officer 
has not paid them. Whether he was bonded or not, I um not 
able to state. I think the Government*ought to pay these men 
who lost their money; but I think it is a mistaken policy, and 
wrong, for the Government to begpme a guarantor of all bail 
ments that may be made by thosé who come into the hospitals, 
and so on, 
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The Senator knows that every calendar day, and at various 
other times, we are called upon to pay for the losses in post 
ollices. Somebody has burglarized the safe, And the postmaster 


comes here, and we appropriate and pay him; and in the can- 
toninents and in the various agencies of the Government where 
money is embezzled or stolen we are frequently called upon to 
make reimbursement. It has gotten now so that if anybody 
loses money by reason of his own carelessness he feels that 
Congress will make the appropriation. We are liberal, Such 
persons think: “If we go to Congress, we can be reimbursed.” 
If these Government officials who have charge of money knew 
that they would be held personally responsible, and that Con- 
gress would not make the appropriation, greater care would be 
tuken, greater vigilance would be observed, the money would 
not be stolen or embezzled, and Congress would not be called 
upon to appropriate thousands of dollars to reimburse individ- 
uals who have suffered by reason of the peculations and the 
wrongs of Government oflicials or third persons. My sugges- 
tion is that we ought to compel them to be bonded, and we ought 
to restrict the authority of Government officials to become 
bailees for everybody that may come anywhere around them, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, in looking over this bill I 
think the Senator from Florida is exactly correct. Here are 
sole patients that were sent down to this hospital, and one of 
the reguiations of the hospital is that their money shall be de- 
posited. They take their money and put it into the safe they 
have there for safe-keeping. I do not think the Government is 
legally bound to refund this money. I do not think any officer 
of the Government was legally bound to pay it, but the fact is 
that the money was deposited under a regulation of the hospi- 
tal, and these men lost it through a burglary. The proposition 
now clearly before the Senate is, Will the Senate permit or 
authorize the payment of the money to these poor men, these 
patients, who had placed their trust in the Government safe at 
that hospital because they had to do it, and whose money was 
stolen, having had no protection at all? 

Mr. PAGE. It is stated in the letter of the Secretary of the 
Navy that “the persons who are named jin the proposed bill 
deposited the amounts indicated in the safe pursuant to instruc- 
tions.” So they did it under orders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I have listened to the dis- 
cussion about the pending bill, and I thoroughly agree with the 
remarks to the effect that the Government should pay. I think 
the Government ought to carry the responsibility and pay. 
But that was only incidental to what I really wanted to say. 

This morning I offered a resolution 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of this bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was recognized, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. The Senaor from Arkansas is 
recognized for five minutes. 

DISCHARGE OF EX-SERVICE MEN FROM CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr, CARRAWAY. Mr. President, this morning I offered a 
resolution calling upon the President to tell us how many former 
sailors and soldiers with honorable discharges who are within 
the classified service had been dismissed. demoted, or their 
salaries lowered. I did that because we have a statute which 
provides that— 

In the event of reductions being made in the forces in any of the 
executive departments, no honorably discharged soldier or sailor whose 
record in said department is rated good shall be discharged or dropped 
or reduced in rank or salary: And provided further, That any person 


knowingly violating the provisions of this section sball be summarily 
removed from office, and may also, upon conviction thereof, be punished 





by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more than | 


one year. 

Quite a number of soldiers and sailors with honorable dis- 
charges who were within the classified service have been dis- 
missed from the service without any explanation. Three of them 
were in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. There were 
many of them in the navy yard. There were some of them in 
the Treasury Department, and the departments are dismissing 
soldiers and sailors with honorable discharges whose records 
are good, and we want to know why. 

There is a cry all over this country now that there is no re- 
spect for the law. How can we complain when some negro 
becomes a bootlegger if the highest executive officer in the 
land and Cabinet officers shall disregard the law and deprive 
men of their rights? You can not build up a respect for law 


and at the same time let those who are charged with the duty 
The law is as binding upon the Presi- 


of enforcing it ignore it. 
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dent as upon the humblest citizen in the land. It ts within 
the power of the Republican majority to smother these resoiy- 
tions, as I presume they are going to do. The Post said, whey 
the other two resolutions went to the Committee on Civil Sery- 
ice, that the chairman of the committee was a friend of the 
administration, and therefore that they were dead. That may 
be. I am not concerned, I want to repeat, with the politics of 
the men who have been discharged. I want only to see justice 
done. I hate injustice; I hate tyranny; I dislike any man who, 
because he is clothed with a little brief authority,. ignores the 
rights of those who are helpless to strike back. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
kansas yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will pos- 
sess his soul in patience over this matter of the reference of 
those resolutions to the Committee on Civil Service. The Com- 
mittee on Civil Service, or the members thereof, Mr. President, 
will possess their souls in patience at the same time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not want to yield all my time. 

Mr. STERLING. They can not do two jobs of work at the 
same time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am conscious of that. 

Mr. STERLING. And in due time the resolutions referred to 
the committee will be considered. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, 

further. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not want to be discourteous to the 
Senator. I am simply saying that that is what the public press 
says. I do not say it is true, but that is the impression which 
exists among the people, that the resolutions are dead. I hope 
the Senator will report them out. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. I am not responsible for what the public 
press says. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am conscious of that. 

Mr. STERLING. On the contrary, everything I have said has 
indicated just the opposite of what the Senator states the public 
press has said. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not yield any further. 
of that, and I am not criticizing the Senator. I think he is too 
quick to suspect that somebody is criticizing him. Whatever the 
Senator’s attitude is, I do not believe the resolutions will be 
reported out. I believe that hidden behind the power that goes 
with the Executive, they are going to ignore the people's 
rights, and are going to trample upon them. 

But there is a court of appeal, above Presidents and above 
Cabinets, to which court these people who have had their 
characters blackened, and who have been denied the right to 
make an honest living, can appeal. These women who were 
discharged can appeal to that court. These ex-service men, wlio 
went out when Congress declared that a state of war existed 
between this country and Germany, who laid down their civil 
employments and imperiled their lives and their futures to save 
this country, now have their rights taken from them by the 
Executive and the Cabinet, and they have an appeal. It 
beyond this administration; it lies in the common sense and 
fairness and justice of the American people, and I am con- 
fident, sir, despite_all that may happen here, despite what the 
Senate may do, that the American people are going to hear 
that appeal, and do justice by these men and these women. I 
do not care whether they vote the Republican ticket or the 
Democratic ticket; they have a right to look to the Executive 
and to the Congress of the United States for justice, and when 
it is denied them, there is somebody, somewhere, who is going 
to rebuke those who sit in high places and ignore the riglits of 
those in humbler stations. 

REIMBURSEMENT TO NAVAL HOSPITAL PATIENTS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2719) to reimburse certain persons ‘or 
loss of private funds while they were patients at the United 
States naval hospital, naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





Ar- 


The Senator declines to yield 


I am conscious 


Na 
11es 


MAJ. ELLIS B. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate return to the consideration of House bill 
7589. I have conferred with the Senatcr from Utah [Mfr. Kiva] 
in regard to it, and he will find in the back rt of the 
committee a complete statement of all the details and circul- 
stances of this case, 


MILLER. 


tha pon 
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\Ir. KING. Will not the Senator make a very brief state- 


POINDEXTER. I will do so. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 

int the Senate return to the consideration of House bill 
q Is there objection? 

e being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


\ ., proceeded to consider the bill (#4. R. 7589) for the relief | 


i. Ellis B. Miller, and it was read, as follows: 
t enacted, ete., That the President of the United States be, and 
reby, authorized to nominate and, by and with the advice and 
t of the Senate, commission Ellis B. Miller as a lieutenant colonel 
United States Marine Corps as of date of June 4, 1920: Pro- 
(hat the said Ellis B. Miller shall take rank on the lineal list 
nant colonels in the United States Marine Corps next after 
K. Tracy, the officer who immediately preceded him on the list of 
utenants on May 13, 1908: Provided further, That the said 
Miller shall establish to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
vy, by examination pursuant to law, his physical, mental, moral, 
ofessional fitness to perform the duties of a lieutenant colonel 
United States Marime Corps: And provided further, That the 
lis B. Miller shall not by the passage of this act be entitled to 
ck pay or allowances of any kind: And provided further, That 
! g contained in this act shall operate to increase the number of 
nant colonels in the United States Marine Corps as now author- 

law. 





POINDEXTER. The bill is recommefided by the Secre- 
t of the Navy and recommended very strongly by General 
I ne, the General Commandant of the Marine Corps. It is to 
relieve this officer from the effects of an accidental circumstance 
for which he was not responsible in any way at all. 
Years ago, When Major Miller was called up with his class for 
umination for promotion in the Philippine Islands, he was 
( ned under an old order regulating those examinations, 
which had been issued in 1906. It so happened that he was the 
last on the list of officers coming up for examination. 
In the meantime, in September, 1908, a new order, making 
ne regulations for these examinations, had been issued, but it 
did not reach the Philippine Islands until February, and when 
the reports were made, all the officers who had been examined, 
nd whose examinations were the same in all respects, so far as 
approvals were concerned, were passed, and the reports of the 


to this officer. Being the last on the list, his report came in 
lite, and the department ruled that the examination was not 
yulid, because it should have been under the new order; but the 
1 order had not reached the Philippine Islands at that time. 


bsequently he was reexamined, passed the examination, 
and qualified in every way, and the department recommends 
that this bill be passed to relieve him from the consequences of 
ii accidental circumstance. 
Mr. KING. If he had been examined at that time, would he 
hive measured up to the standards required? 
Mr. POINDEXTER, He would have. The statement I have 
just referred to is specifically to that effect. 
‘ir. KING. Has his service been that of an honorable officer 
since then? 
POINDEXTER. Entirely so. Otherwise, I would not 
be urging the passage of the bill. 
lr. KING. I have no objection to it. 
e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER. : 
The bill (S. 140) for the relief of Peter Shell was announced 
as next in order. 
Mr. KING, Let that go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
» bill (S. 2498) to correct the military record of Alonzo C. 
ll was announced as next in order. 
KING. Let that go over. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION, 
ir. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the hour is ap- 


ing at which, by special order, the Senate is to take up | 


minations of Senator Smoor and Representative Burron. 
iday I suggested the propriety of considering these nomi- 
s in open executive session. An objection was interposed 
it time, as I understood, by the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. 
( Ss], with a view to a further consideration of the subject. 
dingly, I renew the request now for unanimous consent 
ie matter be considered in open executive session. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
1, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
vhich will be stated. 
* Reapine CrerK. A bill (H. R. 107380) making appropria- 
or the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ine 30, 1923, and for other purposes, 


| of examiners was approved by the department, except as | 


Mr. KELLOGG. I offer an amendment to the bill, which I 
ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. McNARY. As the unfinished business is now before the 

Senate, I think, in view of the notice given by the Senator from 
| lowa [Mr. Cummins], I should ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. MOSES. Is that necessary? A motion to go into execu- 
tive session is privileged and it does not require that the un- 
finished business shall be laid aside. 

Mr. LODGE. The motion is privileged, of course. 

Mr: McNARY. Very well. 


has the floor, 
WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I said at that time 
and I repeat now, beeause there may be Senators here who 
were not present then, that so far as I am advised there is no 
| disposition upon the part of any Senator to question in any 
way whatever either the personal character or the fitness of 
either of the gentlemen named. The questions to be considered 
are merely the question of the eligibility of these gentlemen 
| under the Constitution and the propriety of naming Members of 
Congress to positions of this character. In view of that condi- 
tion, 1 can see no reason whatever for not having an open dis- 


| 
| 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
| 


; Cussion of the matters at issue. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this is clearly executive busi- 
ness under the rules respecting nominations. I think, if the 
Senator desires to make a motion to have the matter consid- 
ered in open executive session, it should be made after we 
have gone into secret executive session, where alone it is in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Montana to be presenting a unanimous-consent 
request. Is the Chair correct? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. 1 know there is nothing of a personal character 
in this question, but I have always thought and I think now 
it is a great mistake to alter or change in any way the rule 
in regard to the consideration of nominations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. 1 think what I have to say can be said in a 
moment 

Mr. NORRIS; All right; I will wait. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I have no desire to-cut the Senator off. 
I yield to him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can say what I have to say at any time, but 
I suggest to the Senator from Montana that I am one of the 
members of the Committee om the Judiciary who joined with 
‘the Senator from Mentana in reaching the conclusion that as 
a matter of law Senator Smoor and Representative Burron 
are disqualified.. I desire to say, however, that it seems to me 





only fair to those who have reached that conclusion that their 
attitude should not be misunderstood. It is, as I look at it, 
purely a question of constitutional law. There is no one, so 
far as I know, who doubts: the ability or fitness of either one 
of these gentlemen to fill the plaee to which they were ap- 
pointed by the President. I do not desire to be put in the 
attitude of voting against them. 


tions are considered in open executive session, which looks 
doubtful now, that he present at the proper time a resolution 
embodying the legal proposition, and let us vote on that. When 





| 
I suggest to the Senator from Montana, unless the nomina- 


that is voted down, if it is voted down, then all those who 


| voted for it would be at liberty to vote for the confirmation 
of the two appointees. 

| J do not want to be put in the attitude of voting against 
| them, because I have nothing on earth against them and I 
| frankly admit their qualifications for the particular place \\ 

| will be misunderstood, however, unless something of that kind 
| is done. I think the Senator from Montana could easil: 

| the record. If it is sustained on that, then the itte 5 
| ended. If he is not sustained, as a matter of form we cou!d 
aH vote for the confirmation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. it seems to e that lint- 
| ever arrangements are made ought to be made after we g to 
! executive session I see no reason } } y 
} legal qi ion before others than Vienibers : 
| cause the Senate must pass up thie { 
| stitutional inquiry that is propose 
i} Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not lieve in . 
| nominations in open session I am in fave f i 

he rule ha lL also 1 i We aT ty ) > 1 ‘ t 


ideal of time by discussing q tion in ret executive . 
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sion. If any Senator should desire to print his speech made in 
executive session, that could be done. 
fore in one or two cases, and it could be arranged in this case. 
So a Senator's argument might be printed in the Recorp. It 
was done in the case of former Senator Morgan on the Panama 
Canal question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have no desire to avail myself 
of that privilege, particularly because my views have been ex- 
pressed in the open Senate as well as in my report which I sub- 
mitted to the committee, 

If the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] will give me his 
attention fer a moment, I desire to say that there is involved 
in the question before us rather more than the naked proposi- 
tion of law. There was made a part of the report which I sub- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judiciary the brief speech of 
former Senator Hoar, made in the year 1903, as my recollection 
now serves ine, which was addressed rather to the propriety of 
filling places of this character from Members of Congress than 
to the question of the eligibility of Members of Congress under 
the Constitution for positions of that kind. 

The same subject was commented upon by another distin- 
guished son of Massachusetts, ex-Governor McCall, in a recent 
number of the Atlantic Monthly. Senator Hoar said, when the 
subject was before the Senate for consideration on an earlier 
occasion, I think in the year 1898, that there was practical 
unanimity among the Members of the Senate that whatever 
might be the inhibition of the Constitution, the practice was one 
which ought not to be followed. So that would be a considera- 
tion aside from the mere question which would be determined 





by a resolution such as is suggested by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 
I may say in this connection that I had thought of the pro- 


priety of getting u formal declaration from the Senate on the 
question of eligibility, but that would exclude the other con- 
sideration to which I have adverted, which it seems to me is too 
important, in view of the consideration that it has had, to be 
entircly ignored in connection with these important nominations. 

Mr. LODGE. If we are going to discuss any 
econstitutionality or the propriety of the President’s action, both 
on the ground of precedent and on general grounds, to save the 
time of the Senate I object to the request of the Senator from 
Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire whether the 
report of the committee bus been made public or whether there 
is uny objection to the report being made public? 


Mr. LODGE. That we can determine when we get into 
executive session. 
Mr. CUMMINS. The reports of the committee have been 


printed and, I think, copies are in the possession of all Senators, 
so far as I know, or accessible at least to all Senators. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a confidential print, is it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The reports were submitted in executive 
session, as I remember it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have never understood that there 
was any character of secrecy attached to any of them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Nor did I; and they have been in the hands 
of the Senate for two or three weeks. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 3 hours and 10 
minutes the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) took a 
recess in executive session until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 11, 
1922, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate April 10, 1922, 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Mrs. Addie B. McLennan, of Wisconsin, to be register of the 
land office at Wausau, Wis., effective upon completion of con- 
solidation under act of October 28, 1921, in lieu of Edward P. 
Gorman, nominated February 138, 1922, and confirmed February 
15, 1922, who has declined the appointment. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
TO BE COLONEL. 


Llewellyn William Oliver, Cavalry, from April 


THE 


Lieut. Col. 
6, 1922. 
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TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS. 

Maj. Edward Appleton Keyes, Cavalry, from April 5 

Maj. John Gano Winter, Cavalry, from April 6, 1922. 

TO BE MAJORS. 

Capt. Charles Joseph Herzer, Coast Artillery Corps, 
April 4, 1922 

Capt. George Lea Febiger, Infantry, from April 5, 1922 

Capt. George A. Pollin, Field Artillery, from April 6, 1922. 

CHAPLAIN, 

Chaplain John Joseph Campbell to be chaplain with the rank 

of captain from April 6, 1922. 
APPOINTMENT 


» 1922, 


from 


, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
CAVALRY. 


Capt. John Colford Daly, Infantry, with rank from July 19, 

1918. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. Commander George M. Baum to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 8d day of June, 1921. 

Lieut. Commander Wolcott E. Hall to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 28th duy of December, 1921. 

Lieut. Commander Fred F. Rogers to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 31st day of December, 1921. 

Lieut. Commander William L. Beck to be a commander in the 


Navy from the Ist day of January, 1922. 

The — named lieutenants to be lieutenant c commanders 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1921; 

George M. Cook. 

Edward K. Lang. 

Walter D. La Mont. 

Lieut. Roman B. Hammes to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1921. 

Lieut. Herbert O. Roesch to be a lieutenant commander ii tha 
Navy from the 20th day of July, 1921. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant communiers 
in the Navy from the 31st day of December, 1921: 

Delavan B. Downer. Ames Loder. 

Lewis W. Comstock. Ralph G. Risley. 

Frank E, P. Uberroth. Carlos A. Bailey. 

Alexander Macomb. John F. Meigs, jr. 

Paul F. Foster. 

Lieut. Richard 8S. Field to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 1st day of January, 1922. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Roman B,. Hammes to be a lLieutenuut 
in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieiiten- 
ants in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1920: 

Linton Herndon. 

John G. Farrell. 

E — John G. Farrell to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 29th day of June, 1920 

Ensign Robert B. Crichton to be a lieutenant (junior gr 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1920. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Charles S. Stephenson to be a surgeon in 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 5d 
day of June, 1921. 

Asst. Surg. William R. Taylor to be a passed assistant sur- 
geon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 6th cay 
of June, 1920. 

Asst. Surg. Elmer F. Lowry to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 1st day of 
July, 1920. 

Asst. Surg. Earl E. Sullivan to be a passed assistant surseon 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the Ist day 0! 
January, 1921. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Hervey B. Ransdell to be a paymister 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from tlie 
4th day of March, 1921. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be piy- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant. commanicrs, 
from the 21st day of October, 1921 

Lawrence A. Odlin, 

John A. Byrne. 

John B. Ewald. 

Surg. Forrest M. Harrison, of the United States Naval Re- 
serve I"orce, to be a passed assistant surgeon in the Navy, Wit) 


the rank of lieutenant, from the 3d day of August, 1920, i 
cordance with a provision contained in the act of Congress 
approved June 4, 1920. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Joseph A. Carey, of the United States 
Naval Reserve Force, to be a passed assistant paymaster in ‘lie 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 3d day of August, 
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1920, in accordance with a provision contained in the act of Con- 
cress approved June 4, 1920. 

~ Machinist James Hauser to be a chief machinist in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 28th day of December, 
1920, 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 30th day of No- 
vember, 1921: 3 

Warren BE. Magee. 

Helge Ohlsson. 

Carpenter Robert F. Roberson to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 19th day of Janu- 
ary, 1922. 

POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Etta Thomas to be postmaster at Lost Hills, Calif., in place 

of Mabel Hanford, deceased. 
DELAWARE, 

John S. Dobson to be postmaster at Millsboro, Del., in place 
of Ek. EK. Carey. Incumbent’s commission expired October 5, 
1921. 

GEORGIA, 

Olivia F. Anderson to be postmaster at Chipley, Ga., in place 
of R. H. Dunlap. Incumbent’s commission expired August 7, 
1921. 

Jefferson B. Hatchett to be postmaster at Greenville, Ga., in 
place of T. G. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1922. 

LOUISIANA. 

John A. Marehand to be postmaster at Gonzales, La. 

became presidential October 1, 1921. 
MINNESOTA, 

Olney A. Solberg to be postmaster at Brooten, Minn., in place 
of P. D. Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired August 7, 
1921. 

kimanuel Nyman to be postmaster at Foley, Minn., in place of 
(, Ff. Callahan. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1920. 

MONTANA, 

Leon E. Phillips to be postmaster at Highwood, Mont., in 
place of B, J. Gossack. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
21, 1921. 


Office 


NEBRASKA, 

I'red H. Herrlein to be postmaster at Deshler, Nebr., in place 
ot George Beckler. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4, 1922. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Cassius G. Mason to be postmaster at Hagerman, N. Mex., in 
place of A. B. Wimberly, deceased. 

OHIO. , 

Sanford E. Gottshall to be postmaster at Magnolia, Ohio. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1921. 

Howard C. Moorman to be postmaster at Jamestown, Ohio, in 
place of H. C. Lieurance, resigned. 

Albert E. Gale to be postmaster at Lima, Ohio, in place of 
J. 4. Sullivan, resigned. 

Charles L. Oberlin to be postmaster at Mineral, City, Ohio, 
in place of William Hosick, removed. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cora B. Seott to be postmaster at Milburn, Okla., in place of 
kva Gill. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1922. 

Roy A. Hoffman to be postmaster at Seminole, Okla., in place 
of W. 8. Livingston. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4. 1922. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Grant Piper to be postmaster at Petersburg, Pa., in place of 
Grant Piper. Ineumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 

Wilbur CG. Taylor to be postmaster at Port Royal, Pa., in 
plice of A. GC. M. Crozier, Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

John S. Meggs to be postmaster at Marion, §S. C., in place of 
J. R. Montgomery. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Otto W. Muchow to be postmaster at Hartford, S. Dak., in 
Place of J. F. McGowan. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1922. 

Gertrude Snell to be postmaster at Tulare, S. Dak., in place of 
. L. Starr, removed. 
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TEXAS. 

W. F. Curtis to be postmaster at Byers, Tex. 
presidential April 1, 1920. 

Cornelius A. Ogden to be postmaster at Deweyville, Tex. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Arthur B. Rook to be postmaster at Harrold, Tex. 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

James T. Shaw, jr., to be postmaster at Anna, Tex., in place of 
. HH. Goforth. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 

922. 

James M. Brooks to be postmaster at Copperas Cove, Tex., in 
place of W. P. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

Jasper N. Coffman to be postmaster at Daingerfield, Tex., in 
— of L. E. Willis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

Andrew Schmidt to be postmaster at Edna, Tex., in place of 
coal Bronaugh. ‘ Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 

Arnold H. Kneese to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, Tex., 
in place of A. R. Gold. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

Thomas J. Oden to be postmaster at Lindale, Tex., in place of 
T. J. Oden. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 

Edmund W. Tarrence to be postmaster at Llano, Tex., in place 
of C. M. Wallace. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

Joel M. Moore to be postmaster at McDade, Tex.., 
of J. W. Moore. 
1922. 

Rudolph Nordhausen to be postmaster at Schulenburg, Tex., 


in place of Henry Eilers, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 


Office became 


Office be- 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January .24, 


VIRGINIA. 

Jessie H. Cox to be postmaster at Washington, Va. 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Herbert T. Thomas to be postmater at Williamsburg, Va., in 
place of W. C. Johnston, resigned. 

WASHINGTON, 

Helen M. Purvis to be postmaster at Sumner, Wash., in place 
of J. P. Pyles. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

Herman L. Leeper to be postmaster at Yakima, Wash., in 


place of J. D. Medill. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 


Office 


WISCONSIN. 
Earl M. Gilbert to be postmaster at Rosholt, Wis. 


Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 


, 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 10, 1922. 
POSTMASTERS. 
COLORADO, 
Mary H. Cowie, Boulder. 
F. Julian Dyer, Crested Butte. 
Samuel H,. Carlson, Julesburg. 


HAWAII. 
Frank Cox, Waimea. 
INDIANA. 
R. Stuck, Orland. 
IOWA. 
Clarissa A. Chandler, Lawler. 
John A. Ruesink, Lime Spring. 
Fred E. Dunton, Riceville. 
Grant E. Olson, Soldier. 
LOUISIANA, 
Joseph A. Richard, Hammond. 


MAINE, 


Lillian 


Mae L. Berry, Denmark. 

Ambrose W. Kneeland, Easton. 

Edward Johnson, Monson. 
MARYLAND. 

Alonzo M. Moore, Cambridge. 
MICHIGAN. 

Lewis E. Kephart, Berrien Springs. 

Herbert E. McElheny, Gobles (late Goblesville). 
MISSISSIPPI, 

Charles C. Swetman, Perkinston, 
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MISSOURI. 
Vaughn V. Hammitt, Curryville. 
William M. Harbin, Puxico. 
NEBRASKA, 
Alvin O, Jones, Adams. 
Owen N. Clark, Beaver Crossing. 
Joseph S. Jackson, Inman. 
Minnie Johansen, Loup City. 
Clarence Rosecrans, Odell. 
Fred Wolter, Ohiowa. 
Rolland C. Shetler, Riverton. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Effie C. Thateher, Chama. 
NORTH DAKOYA, 
Anna M. Potter, Granville. 
Viola Tomlinson, Oriska. 
OHIO. 
Jasper A. Barrell, Malta. 
Joseph H, McKinney, New Concord. 
Paul E. Muckley, Waynesburg. 
OKLAHOMA, 
George W. J. Perry, Boley. 
Thomas L. Ogilvie, Forgan. 
William R. Casteel, Sapulpa. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Alfred R. Dendy, White River. 
TEXAS. 
Roy K. Duphorne, Aransas Pass, 
Walter W. Layman, Bangs, 
John Q. Hanna, Blackwell. 
Robert L. Witty, Bomarton. 
Wilce V. Garton, Booker. 
Jacob Bennett, Bremond. 
Bessie F. Hefley, Cameron. 
Golden T. Thomas, Channing. 
William H. Tallant, Chico, 
Daniel B. Bynum, Eustace. 
Loren G, Wilder, George West. 
McKinley H,. Frank, Grapevine. 
Joe EK. Williams, Hamilton, 
William T. Allen, Hawkins. 
James W. Stubblefield, Hull. 
Jumes W. Johnson, Italy. 
Earl D. Tracy, Junction. 
Carl W. Smith, Kress. 
Louis J. Scholl, Malakoff. 
Ada H. Worley, Malone. 
Arthur C, Polk, Manning. 
Ralph W. Ridinger, Markham. 
Thomas A. Guthrie, Mingus. 
Lottie H. Rector, MceCaulley. 
Colonel KE. Dutro, Mission. 
Arthur G. Skinner, Palacios. 
Jesse R. Davis, Pearsall. 
James L. Noel, Pilot Point. 
Dicie Stanley, Proctor. 
Willie Culwell, Putnam. 
Thomas J. Bailey, Royse City. 
Almyra L. Williams, Taft. 
John F. Warrington, Valley Mills, 
VIRGINIA, 
Edward’ A. Lindsey, Boyce. 
James S. Smith, Bristow. 
Charles Kk. D. Burtis, Bumpass. 
Charles B. Graves, Chester. 
Emma J. Breneman, Cootes Store. 
Otis R. Thornhill, Culpeper. 
William E. Hardiman, Dillwyn. 
Benjamin T. Culbertson, Dungannon, 
Lacy ©. Alphin, Hot Springs. 
Lilly G. Cook, Madison. 
Robert E. Newman, Manassas. 
Mary V. Givens, Montvale. 
Sylvester A. Ratliff, Norton. 
James W. Moore, Rapidan. 
Thomas C. MeConchie, Remington. 
Floyd I. Richardson, Sylvatus. 
Wade H. Hash, Trout Dale. 
Lilburn T. Addington, Wilder. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Fred A. McFarlin, Adamston, 
WYOMING, 
Frank J, Estes, Salt Creek, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, April 10, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. F 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord our God, we bless Thee for the manifestation of 
Thyself made in the gladness of the spring air, and for the 
brightness of this beautiful day that lures us with sweet per- 
suasion to offer Thee our grateful praise. These are the affirma- 
tions of our Heavenly Father, and may there be a festival of 
happiness in all our breasts. O dwell among men; reign on 
the throne of conscience. Bless our country until it blooms 
and bursts into the fruits of prosperity and contentment. Endow 
us with the dominion of mind that suffers itself to wait, with- 
stand, bear and forbear, and we beseech Thee that thus may 
wisdom’s work be made manifest. In Thy holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, April 8, 1922, 
was read and approved. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolutions of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution to amend seetion 2 of the joint 
resolution entitled “ Joint resolution to authorize the operation 
of Government-owned radio stations for the use of the general 
public, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 1920; and 

H. J. Res. 249. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to donate and grant certain buildings in Alaska to 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist [pis- 
copal Church. 

DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is. the bill making 
appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes, on which the previous question was ordered 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. Is a separate 
vote demanded on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
the amendments in gross. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I demand a sepa- 
rate vote on the amendment, on page 32, line 22. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky demaiis a 
separate vote on the amendment referred to. Does any genile- 
man desire a separate vote on any other amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put the remainder of the amendments in gross. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment on 
which a separate vote is demanded by the gentleman from Kei- 
tucky [Mr. JoHNSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of line 22, page 32, add as follows: “Provided, however, 
That no part of the money appropriated by this act shall be spent in 
the prosecution of any organization or individual for entering into any 
combination or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, 
shortening of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any ict 
done in furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful: Provided furtiicr, 
That no part of the money appropriated by this act shall be expended 
for the prosecution of producers of farm products and associations of 
farmers who cooperate and organize in an effort to and for the purpose 
to obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their products.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Let us divide on the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes tlie 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear that 
there is no quorum present. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. KNUTSON] moves a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, tlie 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk wil! 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ansorge Chindblom Drewry Funk 
Anthony Christopherson Dunn Gahn 
Bacharach Clark, Fla. Dupré Goldsborough 
Blakeney Codd Edmonds Gorman 
Blanton Cole, Ohio Ellis Gould 
Bowers Connolly, Pa. Fairchild Graham, Pa. 
Brinson Copley Fess Greene, Mass. 
Brooks, Pa. Darrow Fields Hardy, Tex. 
Burdick Davis, Tenn. Focht Hawes 


Cable Deal Frear Hays 
Cantrill Drane Fuller Merrick 
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Licks Lee, N. Y. Porter Speaks 
Hutchinson McArthur Rainey, Ala. Sproul 
Ireland McLaughlin, Pa. Rainey. Il. Stiness 
Johnson, Miss. Merritt Ransley Strong, Pa. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Michaelson Reavis Sullivan 
Johnson, Wash. Mills Reber Taylor, Ark. 
Jones, Pa. Moore, Ill. Riddick Taylor, Colo. 
Jones, Tex. Moores, Ind. Riordan Ten Kyck 
Kabn Morin Rose Vestal 
Kennedy Mott Rossdale Volk 

Kiess Nelson, Me. Rouse Walsh 
Kindred Nelson, John M, Ryan Walters 
Kitchin Newton, Minn. Sabath Ward, N. Y. 
Knight O’Brien Sanders, Ind. Watson 
Kreider O'Connor Schail Williams 
Kunz Oip Shelton Wilson 
Lampert Perkins Slemp Wood, Ind. 
Langley Petersen Snyder 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and fifteen Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present... 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
dispense with further proceedings under the call. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“aves” seemed to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I demand a divi- 
sion, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky demands a 
division, 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 102, noes 56. 

Se the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky demands the 
yeas and Days. AS many as favor this vote by the yeas and 
nays Will rise and stand until they are counted. [After count- 
ing.| Forty-four gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number. 
The yeas and nays are refused. 

Mr. NOLAN. Has the Speaker ruled that 44 was not a suffi- 
cient number? What did the last vote show? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is told that 54 are required. 

Mr. NOLAN. One-fifth of those present? 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and thirteen. 

Mr. NOLAN. We had a division of the House, Mr, Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The rule is one-fifth of those present. 

Mr. NOLAN. The division on this particular vote showed less 
than 200 present. 

The SPEAKER, That does not show how many were present. 

Mr. NOLAN. Let us take the other side, Mr. Speaker. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count the other side. [After 
counting.|] The Chair has already counted over 200. The yeas 
and nays are refused. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the Dill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HustTep, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Conrmittee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the naval 
appropriation bill (H. R. 11228), and pending that motion, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to secure an agreement about the 
time for general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Pending his motion, the gentleman fronr 
Michigan desires to come to an agreement about the time for 
general debate. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What suggestion has the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] to make about the 
time for general debate? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I informed 
the gentleman from Michigan that because of the number of 
requests I have had from this side of the House I hope he 
will be most liberal in fixing the time for general debate. This 
is the last appropriation bill to be reported, and gentlemen on 
this side of the House desire to occupy sonre time. As a 
matter of fact, the time on which the gentleman from Michi- 
gin and I have agreed informally will be entirely satisfac- 
tory to me. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker. is it not a fact that both 
the gentlemen who now occupy the floor are in favor of the 
bill? It does not seem fair for them to agree between them- 
selves about the time for the general debate, 





Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to nry good friend 
from Illinois that it is not my purpose to inquire of anybody 
as to whether he favors or opposes the bill. I shall be very 
glad, as far as I am concerned—and I am sure the same is 
true of the gentleman from South Carolina—to yield indis- 
criminately to Members of the House, regardless of their posi- 
tion on the bill, and it is our purpose to be exceedingly generous 
in general debate. I was about to suggest 2 days’ general 
debate, or 12 hours altogether. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, minority views have been filed 
in relation to this bill. I believe there is a sharp division in the 
House upon the questions involved, and it seems to me that 
there should be a division on the part of the honorable gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. KeLixy] of half of his time, one-half 
of his time, making one-quarter of the total time to go to Mem- 
bers who have minority views. I think I shall insist upon that 
disposition of the time if it is possible for me to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that on appropriation 
bills, where, as a rule, everybody is in favor of the bill, but there 
are divisions as to certain amendments and provisions of the 
bill, it is not customary to divide the time according to whether 
a man is for or against the bill, but it is customary to recognize 
the gentleman in charge of the bill and the ranking member of 
the committee.on the other side of the House. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I assure the gentleman from 
Illinois that he will not have any cause to complain. I am cer- 
tain that he will be amply taken care of, and any other Mem- 
bers who desire to oppose the bill will be generously treated. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Byrnes] suggested that he had many requests for 
time on that side. It is barely possible that all the time may 
have been promised already on both sides of the House. We 
ought to know something about the division of the time as be- 
tween those who are for and against the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentle- 
man that of the requests for time received by me I intend to 
yield the overwhelming majority of the time to gentlemen who 
have advised me that they are opposed to the bill. So far as I 
know, everybody over here who is opposed to the bill is going 
to speak. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am sure the gentleman will be fair, but 
approximately how much time has been requested of the gentle- 
man now? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Oh, about two weeks. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Where do those of us come in who have not 
yet requested time? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Lo not know about gentle 
men on that side of the House. I am going to do my best to 
take care of gentlemen on this side. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
there a request for unanimous consent pending? 

The SPEAKER, No definite request has been made yet. 
Gentlemen are trying to arrange it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, There is no request for unanimous consent 
pending? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. May I ask what is the regular order? 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the attempt to agree 
upon time. 

Mr. COCKRAN, Mr. Speaker, would it not be possible to 
reconcile all these conflicting ideas by letting the House itself 
determine when it will proceed to yote? I think there will be 
no difficulty about moving the previous question if the debate 
should ever be allowed to fall into what might be called inepti 
tude. I ask the gentleman from Michigan and the gentleman 
from South Carolina to let the debate proceed in the discretion 
of the House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I have vet to learn how 
the previous question can be moved in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COCKRAN, You can always move to close debate and 
to rise. I am glad that even at this late day I am able toe 
inform the gentleman from Ohio of something that I supposed 
his previous parliamentary experience had already informed 
him. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman spoke about moving the 
previous question in Committee of the Whole, which was a 
novelty to me. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I feel quite sure that two days 
will be sufficient time so that everybody who desires to be heard 
on the bill can be heard. 

Mr. COCKRAN, You can move to close debate, Why not 
let it go on? 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be confined to the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. I ask unanimous consent 
that the time for general debate be two days, but not less than 
2 hours altogether, and that the time be equally divided be- 
tween the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] and 
niyvself, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest that those two 
requests might be incompatible—two days, but not less than 12 
hours. 

Mr. KELLEY, of Michigan. In case the two days should be 
taken up in rell calis or something of that kind—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate be limited to 12 hours. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Reserving the right to object, I shall ob- 
ject F 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I did not say that I objected. 
I was about to say that, reserving the right to object, I would 
object unless the honorable Representative from Michigan was 
willing to divide his time with those holding minority views. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I could not very 
well do that, because the gentleman is interested in one preposi- 
tion alone. The bill carries hundreds of propositions. I shall 
be perfectly fair and perfectly generous with the gentleman. I 
have him down here on my list for all the time he has asked 
for, and if he wants more time, being a prominent Member of 
the House, I shall be glad to accommodate him. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I take it that in addition to being 
generous in time for general debate, the gentleman will! also 
apply that to the debate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman is right. Mr. 
Speaker, | desire to say also, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Ohio, that when that paragraph in the bill is reached 
which relates to the personnel under the five-minute rule, I 
intend to be very generous with reference to debate upon that 
particular proposition. So there can be no possible ground for 
complaint anywhere. [Applause.] That ought to satisfy my 
distinguished friend from Massachusetts, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, from observations I have 
made, and I suppose from observations the gentleman from 
Michigan has made, it is evident that the great majority of 
the Members of the House are for the minority report on this 
bill. [Laughter.] That being true, of course they are entitled 
to recognition in time. 

Mr. MANN, What do you want to debate it for, if that is 
true? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am willing to vote now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this bill be limited to 12 hours, 
one half to be controlled by himself and the other half by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. Is there objec- 








tion? 
Mr. TINKHAM. I object. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


Tiouse resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
11228, making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, pending that, 
would not the gentleman from Michigan make the request now 
that the time for general debate be controlled by himself and 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]? It is in the 
interest of orderly procedure that that be done. Both gentle- 
men have promised to be entirely fair, and I know they will 
be fair, and that request will not limit the time for general 
debate. 

Mr. 
quest. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for general debate be equally 
divided, one half to be contrelled by him and the other half 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 11228, the naval appropriation 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I make that re- 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Townz, 
in the chair. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
proceed for a little while without interruption, with the under- 
standing that I will be very generous in yielding later on to any- 
one that desires information, This bill which the committee has 
reported carries a tetal of $233,247,008. It is $192,000,000, in 
round numbers, below the estimates submitted by the Bureau 
of the Budget. In that connection, however, I ought to say 
that the estimates submitted by the Bureau of the Budget were 
submitted before the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments. The bill carries $180,000,000 less than the current liv, 
I want to take the time at this point to discuss how these 
enormous reductions have been brought about. 

In the first place, it has been done in great part through the 
agreements reached by the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament. That conference agreed to discontinue the building 
of the great 1916 program, so far as capital ships were con- 
cerned, with the exception of two ships which are to be finished. 
That means that 18 of the 16 capital ships are not to be com- 
pleted. [Applause.] It also provides that all of the battleships 
of the predreadnought class should be scrapped. There are 15 
of these vessels. So it provides for the discontinuance of 13 
capital ships under construction, and for the elimination from 
the Navy of 15 other capital ships. 

Last year we included in the bill, as you will recall, the sum 
of $90,000,000 for going forwdrd with the building’ program. 
This bill carries no new appropriation for the continuation of 
the building program. [Applause.] There are a number of 
ships to be finished—10 scout cruisers, some submarines, and 
a few destroyers, but at the present time there is a balance of 
$71,000,000 to the credit of the construction fund. That sum 
will be suflicient to carry on the work on these ships that are 
to be completed for the balance of this year and also for next 
year. -So that there is a cutting out at one streke of $90,000,000 
from the bill of last year on account of new construction. In 
addition to that saving of course there would be.a heavy saving 
resulting from the destruction of the old ships. Those of this 
class that were kept in commission last year will no longer be 
in commission. The repairs and upkeep for them need not he 
provided for. There remains 18 capital ships in the Navy and 
some 900 other vessels, some of great military value and others 
practically worthless as instruments of defense. 

The committee commenced its work by making an analysis 
of the ships of the Navy which we had left after the conference 
had reached these splendid agreements. We assumed, of course, 
that there should be maintained an 18-battleship fleet. We have 
never proceeded upon any other theory. [Applause.] An 15- 
battleship fleet, with all the necessary destroyers, submarines. 
tenders, oilers, tankers—everything that should go with them 
to make the fleet effective, a complete and rounded out fleet 
and upon the proposition as to what it takes to make an 15- 
battleship fleet well rounded out and complete, the committee 
and the Navy Department are in accord. And I might say that 
that is about the only piace I fear that we are in full accord. 
[Laughter.] 

On that proposition we find ourselves in agreement. We took 
the Paymaster General’s report of last year, which includes ihe 
list of all the vessels in the Navy, ship by ship, class by class, 
and went over them with the Navy Department. We went 
through the entire list from top to bettem and they struck oul 
of their own accord such ships as in their judgment they did 
not desire to keep in commission. When that was done those 
that were not stricken off were put into a clean list, with all 
of the riffraff and the rubbish taken out, and that is the list 
which the committee has printed in its report. I do not know 
in my experience here of nine years when any committee before 
ever took such care to advise the House so particularly as this 
coinmittee has done in printing in its report the names and tlhe 
types of the ships which form the basis of this appropriatio!, 
and as I go forward I would like to have you have before you 
the report of the committee. There you will find the complete 





list of 18 capital ships and the name and type of ship which in 
the judgment of the Navy Department would give us the 18 
capital-ship fleet, complete and fully reunded out, a full com- 
pliance with the treaty. 

During the war we had need for a large number of craft of 
We went out and picked up pretty nearly every 


small tonnage. 
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thing that would float in order to use it to hunt submarines and 
for our coast protection. The Navy was increased in number of 
ships from something like 325 te 900, and a large part of that 
increase represents floating riffraff, yachts, tugs, subchasers, 
Eagle boats, and the other small craft, which, no matter how 
many men are put on them, or how many wre in commission, 
would not add a featherweight to the defense of the country. 
{Applause.] It was the belief of the committee that the Ameri- 
can people do not desire to spend tens of millions of dollars upon 
the upkeep ef ships which do not contribute to American se- 
curity. {Applause.] After having agreed upon the list of 
ships—and do not get away from that, because there is no dis- 
pute about what it takes to make up this 18-battleship fleet— 
then the question naturally arose as to how many men it would 
take to properly man them. Those of you who have been in 
Congress any length of time probably have had your attention 
called to the fact a number of times that no two officers of the 
Navy agree as to how many men it takes to man a ship. Those 
upon the Naval Committee particularly will recall that time 
after time officers of the Navy have come before the commit- 
tee, and no two of them have agreed upon the number of 
men necessary for the ships. Sometimes that disagreement has 
reached as high as a hundred men on a ship. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the difference? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, yes; and as high as 400 men at times. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. This difference of opinion comes 
about in a good many ways. Suppose, for instance, you were 
culled upon to determine the number of men necessary for a 
battleship, and some one said that it would take 100 men with 
spy glasses, as we had during the war, to watch for subma- 
rines. Should those hundred men be carried in peace time as 
the regular complement of the ship? Some naval officer might 
think them necessary and include them, but what person hav- 
ing anything to do with the national pursestrings would per- 
iit the expenditure of the money necessary to carry 100 men 
on a battleship for the purpose of watching for submarines in 
time of peace? [Applause.] And so, having in mind the di- 
versity of opinion in the Navy itself as to how many men it 
tukes to man a ship, the committee decided that the best way 
to find out how many it takes was to find out how many these 
tine, efficient officers of the Navy are carrying on these identical 
ships to-day, and therefore we proceeded to find that out. After 
having called the roll of all the ships that the Navy Depart- 
ment desires to keep in full commission and placing upon each 
ship the full number now being carried, the total number fell 
2.000 short of the number that we have provided under this 
bill for the Navy afloat. [Applause.] 

Why should we give more? Are the American people in such 
fine financial situation that we can pile up men on ships when 
the officers themselves, with tens of thousands of men at their 
disposal, do not put them on? We did not think so. Before 
the war we had 84 destroyers, and we now have 301. Over 200 
of these destroyers were built for convoy purposes during the 
war and are not required to make a well-rounded fleet. The 
testimony, of all of the naval officers during the time that I have 
been in Congress has been that we ought to have four destroyers 
for each battleship. Four times 18 would be 72. We allow in 
this bill all that the Navy Department asked to be kept in full 
commission—108. We allewed 93 men on board’ of each one, 
whereas they are now carrying but 87. How can they complain? 
They have only 65 destroyers in full commission now and have 
236 destroyers in half commission, with 12,000 men on board 
those in half commission. Do you have the slightest idea in the 
world that if they had not enough men on the great capital 
ships, which they and everyone else recognize to be the very 
center and core of the Navy, they would not have gone to their 
surplus destroyers and taken off enough men to fill up the com- 
plements of the fighting ships, which they desired to keep in 
full commission ? 

Not only did they have those 12,000 men on the destroyers in 
reserve, but they also had on what is called the district craft 
some 3,352 men—3,352 men on yachts, motor boats, small stuff 
for district purposes, that we never had before the war. They 
created these district organizations during the war, dividing the 
coust up into districts, maintaining separate headquarters for 
these various districts, and then supplied the officers of these 
headquarters with these various craft, and upon such craft 
there were, as I say, 3,352 men. Then on odds and ends, which 
they scarcely know the names of—it took us days to find out 
What they were—small boats, some with four or five men on 
hoard, running up and down the coast. They had on beard 
these 3,891 men more. That makes 4 total of 19,181 men on the 


Surplus destroyers, on vessels most of which they intend to put 
out of commission next year, and on odds and ends of ships 
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which are utterly and absolutely of no value as a means of de- 
fense te the country. Do you have any idea that our able 
officers permitted the vital ships of the Navy to go undermanned 
to such an extent as would destroy the effectiveness of our 
fighting ships when all complements could be filled up from the 
19,181 men carried on vessels only half manned at best and on 
scores of nonmilitary craft? I have too good an opinion of our 
naval officers to believe any such thing. 

I will say this, that if they had that reservoir of men from 
which they could have drawn and failed to do so, it convicts 
them either of having enough or else not properly administering 
the Navy. [Applause.] Our committee never took the position 
at any time that a particular number of men must satisfy the 
needs of the Navy. On the contrary, we insisted on first find- 
ing out what the Navy needed im order to maintain the 5-5-3 
ratio, in order to keep up the treaty Navy, the 18-battleship 
fleet. We determined to find out the actual names of the ships 
that it was proposed to be kept in commission. We made a 
list of such ships and set opposite each ship the number of 
men now carried, and the clerk of the committee went to the 
adding machine with the figures and you have the result in 
this bill. We are giving all now carried and more. Why are 
not these sufficient? Are we so rich or our taxpayers in such 
fine situation that we should make provision for more men 
than the officers themselves have placed upon the ships of the 
fleet at a time when there are 96,000 men in the Navy? What 
seems to be desired is that the men who are taken off the 
surplus destroyers and worthless craft shall not be discharged 
but shall be piled up on the ships which are to be kept in 
commission. We did not believe that this should be done. 

And so we allowed 50,000 men for the Navy afloat, which is 
2,000 more than are carried to-day on the ships comprising the 
18-battleship fleet, as set out in the committee report. I saw 
in the paper yesterday morning that 50,000 men afloat would 
destroy the treaty navy and endanger the peace not only of the 
Republic, but of the world! If that is true, then the peace of 
the Republic and the world is in danger already, because these 
ships constituting the treaty navy carry less than 50,000 men at 
this time when there are 96,000 men in the Navy. [Applause.] 
Now, about the shore stations. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is rhetoric. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Probably so. Now. about the 
shere stations. There are at the present time 12,633 men as- 
signed to various duties on shore; 4,981 are under training, and 
unassigned 7,833, making a total of 25,447. This appears not 
to be sufficient, as it is now claimed that over 32,000 should be 
on shore with only 12,633 assigned to any necessary employ- 
ment. [Applause.] When have our people become so vastly 
rich that we can afford to pile up 18,000 or 20,000 men on shore 
not assigned to any work in navy yafd or station? The 7,833 
meiitioned above and who are wholly unassigned amount to 
almost 8 per cent of the entire 100,000 men of the Navy. They 
are allowed to take the places of those who may be sick, about 2 
per cent, a few in jail, and those who are unavailable for any 
particular duty in transit within the service going from ship 
to shore, from shore to ship, or from one ship to another. 

Seven per cent has heretofore been the high-water mark 
allowed for these causes. But now it is proposed to make an 
allowance of approximately 15 per cent for this waste. The 
committee dismissed such a contention. 

For next year we have made a reduction below the 12,633 
which are assigned this year to particular posts on shore of 
only 2,500 men. In spite of the enormous shrinkage in busi- 
ness which is bound to come at these shore stations by the 
suspending of work under the treaty and by the scrapping of 
vessels, we have cut off only 2,500 men from the number that 
is now assigned. We have provided for 2,000 men for training. 
This will be ample, as there are less than 5,000 men now under 
training in a Navy of 96,000 men, and conditions as to training 
will not greatly change the coming year. The country is full 
of young men who have had sea service and who are anxious 
to get back to sea. They have been out of the service a little 
while, and now when the opportunity comes they will re- 





| enlist and go back to the ships direct and not into the training 


schools. Not only that but our officers learned during the 
war that the best way to train a man was to train him on 
the ship itself. So they took these boys and put them into 
training schools for three or four weeks, just long enough to be 
sure they were not going to come down with measles or mumps 
or some other contagious disease, which might spread to the 
fleet. Then they were put into the fleet, where they belong and 
where they can be trained most effectively. We have allowed 
2,000 men for training. 

We have allowed the full 8 per cent of the entire enlisted per- 
sonnel for those who may be sick, for those who may be in 








prison, and for those who are in transit within the service. 
And while the department requires only 12,633 men for specific 
assignments with a 96,000-man establishment, we have provided 
nearly 10,000 men with an additional 7,000 unassigned, out of 
which the necessary number for training and replacements can 
be had. That makes a total of 67,000 enlisted men afloat and 
ashore. Why provide more? Where are they needed? 

But it is said that this will not give the 5-5-3 Navy. I have 
noticed in the papers some very choice fiction as to what Great 
Britain is providing for her navy for the coming year. Here 
are the facts about the British Navy: The personnel of Great 
3ritain’s establishment for the coming year consists of 98,500 
officers, marines, enlisted men, coast guard, and students in her 
naval academies—Britain’s entire personnel—98,500, exclusive 
of colonial establishments and a few reserves operating colliers 
and aviation. We have provided for 3,400 men for aviation, all 
that the department.asked for that purpose, which is a fair 
offset for the British Coast Guard—our Coast Guard being car- 
ried under the Treasury Department. So if you take the coast 
guard out of the British figures and take our aviation out of 
ours, the comparison is upon a fair basis between the two coun- 
tries and gives almost identical figures—67,000 enlisted men plus 
19,500 marines, plus 1,000 marine officers, plus 6,156 officers of 
the line and staff, plus 1,500 warrant officers, which are likewise 
included in the British figures, plus 2,500 boys in the Naval Acad- 
emy, gives a total of 97,656 in the American Navy. The figures 
for the two countries are practically identical—98,000 men—thus 
the 5-5 ratio is kept with mathematical exactness. [Applause.] 

But they say that the British Dominions have additionat men. 
Oh, yes. Canada has one cruiser and two destroyers. New 
Zealand has a few, South Africa has a few, India a few, and 
Australia a few, a total of officers and men in the far-flung 
Dominions of the British Empire amounting to about 7,000. 
Why, the Naval Militia of the State of New York, which is 
maintained by the State of New York, has nearly 3,000 men. 
Then they say that the colliers are not manned by enlisted men 
while ours are. They are manned partly by enlisted men and 
partly by reserves. The best information I have been able to 
obtain is to the effect that less than 1,000 civilians or reserves 
are employed in the British Navy. 

I have given you the comparative figures of the two coun- 
tries. If we provide 100,000 enlisted men for our Navy, and 
19,500 marines, and then add 8,656 commissioned and warrant 
and marine officers, and 2,500 students at the Naval Academy, 
we have come to a figure of 130,000 personnel for our Navy for 
the coming year, a8 against 98,500 for Great Britain. I do not 
believe that this Government is justified in going at this time 
beyond the 5-5 ratio fixed by the conference. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. I realize that my friend desires to be ac- 
curate always—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Always. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am sure of that. He also knows that the 
British have no service like our marines. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I know that the British have 
almost aS many marines as we have. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not at all; and no marines like ours. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman that 
there are no marines on the face of the earth like ours. [Ap- 
plause.| In all the history of our Republic up to this glad 
hour they have added luster and glory to the name and fame 
of America. There are no marines like them. I admit it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is twisting the subject. Our 
marines are land men and military. The British have a few 
of an entirely different character, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say this: That the marines 
are under the control of the Secretary of the Navy. He can 
assign them to any spot or place in this Government under 
his jurisdiction, and the gentleman knows that that is true. 
And not only that; he knows that at this very hour there are 
upon the battleships in the neighborhood of an additional 100 
marines for each ship, and every marine saves an enlisted man. 
The Secretary of the Navy can assign to ships as many marines 
as he sees fit. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
the 20,000? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman has propounded 
to me a question which he should propound to the naval offi- 
cers. I have been trying to find out with the greatest par- 
ticularity how many men are afloat in the Navy, and thus far 
I have not been able to find out. They report 71,000 men afloat 
to a committee of Congress and they report 68,000 afloat as of 
the same date to the President of the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] How can I tell which is correct? 


How many marines are afloat to-day out of 


I venture to say that what I have said about the personnel 
yroposed by Great Britain for the coming year is as near 
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accurate as it is possible to get it and it can be safely relied 
upon for purposes of comparison. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the honorable Represen- 
tative yield for one question? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Very gladly. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Did the gentleman obtain his informa- 
ion 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Let me ask the gentleman first - 
When I get through will the gentleman withdraw his objection 
to an agreement as to the time for general debate? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan.. Thank you very much. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Now I would like this question answered, 
if you please: From what source of information did the gentle- 
mun obtain his knowledge in relation to the personnel of the 
English Navy and of the Japanese Navy? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Well, my dear Mr. TINKHA., it 
is a matter of common knowledge, printed in all the newspapers 
of Great Britain, and when you read their journal, the Army 
and Navy Journal of Great Britain, if you did not know whut 
navy you were reading about you would think you were 
reading the Army and Navy Journal of the United States, 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Has the honorable Representative obtained 
it only by reading the English and Japanese newspapers? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I have not read the Japanese 
papers, but my distinguished friend from Massachusetts, I 
know, is a Japanese scholar, and I would be very glad to have 
him tell me in English what Japan proposes to do and then tell 
us how he knows that Great Britain has more than 98,500, 
Where did he get his information? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I obtained the following figures—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I ask you where? From the 
Navy Department? 

Mr. TINKHAM. 
Department. ~* 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hold in my hand a portion of the London 
Times that will give full information to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts of the figures stated by my colleague. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Of course. To-morrow morning 
the action of the committee reporting this bill will be known 
everywhere in the United States and probably in other countries. 
When this Congress gets through with these appropriation bills 
there will not be an intelligent man who follows public affairs 
in any nation in the world who will not be able to tell you 
approximately what the United States has decided to do in 
the way of armies and navies. And let me say that I hope 
that what we decide to do will be an inspiration and a bow of 
promise and hope to all mankind. [Applause, the Members 
rising. ] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of*Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to ask my old friend a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have listened with very great care to the 
comparison he was making of the number of men proposed by 
the English and by the American navies. I do know where 
the gentleman got his information. He can not supply it. Wil! 
not the gentleman state to the House whether or not it was tlie 
very highest that could be obtained, absolutely official? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. As far as I could go. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
ohe more question? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is the gentleman at liberty to tell us the 
substance of his conversation with the President last week «as 
to the number of enlisted personnel that he desires for the 
Navy? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I have at various times since ! 
have been a Member of the House been called in consultation 
with the President, but I have yet to go out on the street 
or come here and repeat what the President said, and I will not 
do it now. [Applause.] And I want to say further that to lo 
so is a breach of faith and a violation of the simple rules of 
conduct which should guide Members of Congress in their dea!- 
ings with the Executive [applause], and the gentleman froi 
Illinois ought to withdraw the question, so that it will hot 
appear in the Recorp. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Now, will the gentleman -yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. id think my question ‘was put in polite 
language, at least, and I do not want the gentleman*to violate 
any confidence ; certainly not. But we have been ‘told through 
the press.on,a number of occasions ‘that President and his 
administration stood for a certain ‘fixed - r of enlisted 
personnel in the Navy. Now, of course, if ‘the | dent ‘took 
the gentleman into ‘his confidence and told ‘him he would ‘like a 
certain number of enlisted personnel for the Navy, and you 
could not transmit that confidenee to the House, that isa dif- 
yerent proposition. [Then I will withdraw my question. 

Mr. KBLLBY of Michigan. Oh, the President is a man who 
has upon his shoulders the weight -of the world, ‘almost, sir, 
and he has the confidenee of America. But the President has 
something else to-do besides going out and counting up the num- 
ber of men required for the operation cf the Navy. [Applause.] 
Of course, he does not know, and could not know, the number 
required, but he prebably has been hounded by many persons to 
accept their figures. [Applause.] I am mot sure even but what 
my good friend from Illinois may -have:been hounding ‘him with 
the rest. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KBLLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will say to the gentleman that his friend 
from Dlinois -has not -hounded the President, but Iam deter- 
mined to find out whether the President, with the Navy Gen- 
eral Board and all the expert adviee he has at -his disposal, is 
for enlisted personnel of a specific size? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I’ know that my friend from Illi- 
nois has been outside the jurisdiction of the United ‘States a 
good deal of the time of late, but I did not ‘know ‘that he had 
forgotten the address of the President of the United ‘States. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. ‘Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. It was furthest from my mind-to interrupt 
such a splendid presentation of his side of the case as'the gentle- 
man has been making. But I notice he has been willing 
to yield for interruptions. I have been sitting here hoping to 
learn more than I yet know about this question. I am on the 
committee with the gentleman, and I am the only Member on 
the democratic side of the House who has signed the minority 
report. I have listened with attention to the entire speech of 
the gentleman from Michigan; but before the gentleman gets 
away from his repeated statement that the Naval Bstablish- 
ment is piling up thousands of supernumeraries I want to know 
if he knows and can tell us;who are the officials in the Naval 
Establishment ‘who are piling up these men who are not needed 
in the Navy? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. My friend from Massachusetts 
{Mr. GALLIVAN] is one of the best-informed men in Congress, 
and I.am-sure I would be doing him an injustice if I thought 


it necessary to impart to him such fundamental knowledge as. 


that which he naw asks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY .ef Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. When I get the floor I propose to tell the 
House what I know about the whoie question, but I wanted 
the gentleman from Michigan to tell the House about this par- 
ticular complaint he makes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I knew the gentleman had the 
information which he sought from me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? ? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. If the Naval Establishment and the Navy 
Department are as inefficient as the gentleman would lead the 
House to believe, ‘before he starts to scrap the Navy why not 
scrap the Naval Establishment fronr the Secretary of the Navy 
down? [Applause. ] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think ordinarily we have all 
we can do-at this end of the Avenue to take eare of our own 
household. It is well for us to remember that our work is to 
make a sueecess of the legislative branch of the Government. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. I had the honor of being one of the very few 
men who voted against our dear friend, the Budget system. I 
Should like to ‘know if I am correct in understanding the 
centleman as saying that the Budget pushed up this estimate 
$190,000,000? 

Mr. ‘KELLEY of Michigan. The gentlenran has missed the 
essential thing. 

Mr. YATES. When was it? 
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Mr. KELLEY of ‘Michigan. The Budget estimates were made 
leng before the international agreement was reached between 
the nations of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. YATES. ‘That answers my question. 

‘Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Now, about Japan, because I 
have noticed in the papers the statement that as soon as this 
bill passes we shall fall below Japan, and that would te 
serious if true. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Wait until I finish about Japan. 
After ‘this scrapping is done Japan will have left 10 battleships, 
62 destroyers, and 27 submarines. Remember that the Jap- 
anese Government has no marines, and the enlisted men of the 
Japanese Navy guard the naval stations and the yards. This 
is done in our Navy by ‘the marines, which means a difference 
of thousands of men. Have you heard from those who com- 
pare our personnel with that of Japan that Japan has no 
marines? Japan will have 10 battleships, 62 destroyers, and 
27 submarines. Japan next year will not have in her navy 
much, if any, in exeess of one-half of the strength of the 
American Navy in 1916. 

Mr. TINKHAM rose. 

Mr. KELLEY of ‘Michigan. This is information which I am 
especially urging upon my distinguished friend from Massachu- 
setts, because I think my genial friend needs informing mere 
than anybody that I have run across in a long time. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I may have 10 
minutes in addition to my hour. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I-ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed until he finishes his argument. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not care for unlimited time. 

Mr. BYRNES .of South Carolina. I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Michigan be allowed to proceed until 
he has concluded his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan may proceed indefinitely, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I thank the House. We had in 
our Navy in 1916, 11 of the same capital ships that we are going 
to retain under the treaty. Not only that, but we had 25 addi- 
tional battleships at that time. In 1916, with only 50,000 en- 
listed men, we had a total on our battleships of 18,859 men, and 
the Navy Department to-day, with 96,000 men in the Navy, has 
only 18,250 men on our battleships. [Applause.] They try to 
say to Congress that whereas when they had 50,000 men in the 
Navy they could spare almost 19,000 for the battleships, now 
they can put upon the battleships only 14,400 men if we give 
them 67,000 men for the Navy. , 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In just a moment. Let me finish 
this. We had not only those battleships with all those men on 
board them in 1916, but we had 83 destroyers in commission, 
and next year we will have only 103 destroyers in full com- 
mission. 

We had 40 submarines and 85 cruisers. Japan has 10 battle- 
ships fer the next year, 62 destreyers against our 83 before the 
war, 27 submarines against our 40, and 13 light cruisers against 
35 that we had before the war, many of ours being much larger 
and more powerful. Unier such cireumstances if we could 
keep in commission battleships enough to require 19,000 men 
before the war and had .almost as many destroyers as we are 
going to keep next year, and then had only 50,000 men in our 
Navy, where are we going to put the rest of all these men 
that they are demanding for the Navy? [Applause.] 

Mr. TINKHAM. I should like to ask the honorable Repre- 
sentative two questions. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. One at a time. 

Mr. TINKHAM. The honorable Representative knows that 
men fight—not ships. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Japan has announced officially that the en- 
listed strength of her navy for next year is to be 68,252 men, 
more than 1,000 more than our enlisted men as proposed in 
the committee bill. 

Mr. KELLBPY of Michigan. Do not let people fool you. 
Japan has not announced how many men she will have on 
board any ship, and ‘there is no officer in the American Navy 
who will be able to point out any positive information as to 
the intentions of Japan. 

Mr. TINKHAM. If the honorable Representative will avail 
himself of the information from the Intelligenee Bureau, he 
will find 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, I know all that they say, and 
when you have got all that they say you will find that “it is 
understood and generally believed and rather expected that 
that is what the Japanese will do next year.” [Laughter.] 
That is all the information that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has. What would they want them for? Ten battleships 
take only 12,000 men, 60 destroyers will take only 6,000 more, 
and that is 18,000, and 27 submarines will take only 900 more, 
and that is less than 20,000. In God’s name, where would the 
Japanese put over 48,000 more? [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has answered in a way the 
question I was going to ask, but not perhaps as clearly as he 
should. How many men does he figure the Japanese could place 
and use on the fleet they are entitled to under the treaty? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say that we had in our 
Navy before the war less than 50,000 men, and up as high as a 
maximum of 54,000, and we had in commission then 16 or 18 
battleships in full commission, and 15 more at least in partial 
commission, and the Japanese next year will have only 10, I 
can not see how it would be possible for Japan to use more 
than one-half or three-quarters, all told, of the number that we 
had before the war. Forty thousand would give them. men 
galore. 

Mr. MONDELL. If it is claimed that Japan is to main- 
tain more than 40,000 or 50,000 men at the outside, they having 
no marines, and giving them 10,000 for guarding purposes in 
the place of marines—if it is claimed that Japan should main- 
tain approximately more than 50,000 men, that claim must be 
based on the belief that Japan is not going to keep faith under 
the treaty. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Of course, either not keeping 
faith under the treaty or put her down as supplying men for 
ships and stations for which they have no use, and whatever 
you May want to say of Japan, you can not put her in that 
class. J 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. I notice the gentleman has a great deal of 
useful information, and I would like to ask him this question: 
Japan will have 10 battleships next year? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is right. 

Mr. BUTLER. Suppose she puts 50,000 men on each ship, 
can she fight any better? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not it require men and ships to make a 
navy? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is no limit to the number of auxiliary 
ships that Japan ean have. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Well, when Japan builds them it 
will be time enough to take account of it. Japan has not yet 
built them, and until she does why do you want to saddle the 
taxpayers of this country with the burdens, the necessity for 
which is only prospective, to say the least? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
tion? The gentleman has during his entire discussion of the 
Japanese Navy compared it with our Navy in 1916; why does 
he not compare it with the Navy allowed under the treaty and 
its ratio, 5-5-3? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The only purpose I had in com- 
paring it to the 1916 Navy was to find some place where we 
could agree upon a premise. If we compared it with the pres- 
ent time, you and I would not be in accord as to what the pres- 
ent Navy requires. But there can be no question as to the num- 
ber that we actually had in 1916. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman can make a comparison on 
the ratio of 5-5-3. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I have done so. If Japan puts 
more than 40,000 men in the navy, I have no idea where she will 
put them. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
entirely. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
we are proposing in this bill. 
Mr. TINKHAM. Will the honorable Representative yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. TINKHAM. On page 8 of the report of the committee 
it Says: 


The gentleman is evading the question 


The gentleman knows how many 


As to the shore stations, the committee found that on February 1, 
1922, 12,633 men were distributed as follows, 


And then, after stating how they are distributed, it states 
that the total is 12,633. Now, on page 297 of the hearings 
before the subcommittee the following colloquy occurred : 

Mr. Keuiry. Let us have the sheet showing that just for our use. 

Captain WILLIAMS. You may have this, sir. 

And then it shurc tot the total afloat is 68,138, and that 
the total ashc:« is 3,061. What is the answer to that? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am glad the gentleman has em- 
phasized the thing that I want the House to know. He has 
called the attention of the House to that bit of testimony which 
shows that essential places on shore when they are all filled, 
when every man that is necessary for every navy yard and 
training school and hospital, and everything else, has been put 
in his place, they still had unassigned, performing no usef,! 
service to the Government, 20,000 men. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is supposed to have some little regard for the 
Treasury of the United States, and does he think that we ought 
to pile upon this country the expense of 20,000 men who are 
performing no useful service? [Applause.] 

If so, then I most respectfully invite those of you who believe 
that to be the correct policy to follow the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts. [Applause.] Mir. 
Chairman, I shall have to stop now, because a good many of 
these things will come up under the five-minute rule, and they 
can be explained much more in detail then than now, and abun- 
dant opportunity will be given. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman closes will 
he yield to me for a question? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I want to see whether I have the gentleman's 
position correctly in mind, As I understand it from the state 
ment made by the gentleman from Michigan, he claims that the 
personnel, the enlisted men, allowed is sufficient to man a battle 
fleet of 18 capital battleships and all the necessary accompany- 
ing ships which the Navy thinks ought to accompany them? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Absolutely. 

Mr. MANN. And that in addition to that there will be per- 
sonnel enough on shore to provide all that is necessary at re- 
ceiving-ship barracks, shipyards, and so forth? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; and give 7,000 additional 
men to take the places of those who may happen to be sick, 
under training, or in transit in the service. 

Mr. MANN. And that it does not provide a large number of 
men simply in training, not being used for other purposes than 
training? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I would say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that it is even more favorable than his question 
intimates, because they do not have now a large number in 
training. All these men that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has mentioned—— 

Mr. MANN. I am not speaking about the present conditions. 
So that if Japan or Great Britain is maintaining 25,000 or 
50,000 men in training for the navy, that is up to them. We 
are not proposing to do that in this bill. . 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is true. I want to con- 
clude now by reading this short statement from a speech which 
the President of the United States delivered at the conference, 
which he had favored as early as we, but which we suggested 
should be called, with a good deal of satisfaction and with 
entire unanimity. This is what the President said in address- 
ing that great gathering of world statesmen: 

Out of the cataclysm of the World War came new fellowships, new 
convictions, new aspirations. It is ours to make the most of them. A 
world staggering with debt needs its burden lifted. Humanity, which 
has been shocked by wanton destruction, would minimize the agencies 
of that destruction. Contemplating the measureless cost of war and 
the continuing burden of armament, all thoughtful peoples wish for 
real limitation of armament and would like war outlawed. In soberest 
reflection the world’s hundreds of millions who pay in peace and die i0 
war wish their statesmen to turn the expenditures for destruction into 
means of construction, aimed at a higher state for those who live and 
follow after. 

Let us translate into reality the hope of the President enun- 
ciated on that historic occasion. [Prolonged applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re 
sumed the chair, Mr. Trrson, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that cou- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11228, the 
naval appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution there. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
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H. R. 11228, and pending that I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to 12 hours, one-half to be controlled 
by myself and one-half by the gentleman from South Carolina 
|Mr. Byrnes], including the time already used. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that general omeehy pop, ‘ze bill, ineluding the 
time already used, be limited to l2oheurg; operhalt to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Michigan a one-half by the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Byrnes], Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
lian from Michigan that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the | 
further consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. Rk. 11228, and Mr. Tixson resumed the | 
chair as Chairman, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, as a Democrat, of course, I think it would 
be exceedingly unfortunate should the State of Michigan elect | 
to the Senate a Republican; but if that fate should befall us, 
I am Satisfied that the House will agree with me that no State 
would be better represented than Michigan should it be repre- 
sented by the gentleman who has just taken his seat. [Ap- 
plause.] At the same time there is to him one objection, which | 
is common to most of the gentlemen of the majority on the | 
Committee on Appropriations, and that is that they are very | 
poor bookkeepers. The fact is that if the gentleman from Mich- 
igan was a better bookkeeper he could make out a much 
stronger case for himself to-day than he has, for, while gentle- 
men in the House and in the press create the impression that 
the Congress proposes to abandon the Navy, the fact is that 
by this bill the Congress proposed to make available for expendi- 
ture a sum much greater than is set forth in the report of the 
committee as the total of appropriations. While this bill pro- | 
vides a direct appropriation of $283,000,000 it carries a legis- | 
lative provision which authorizes the Navy Department to spend | 
during the next fiscal year upon battleships which are author- 
ized to be completed by the treaty, and which it is the intention 
of the department to complete, all of the unexpended balances 
of the Navy Department under the head of increase of the Navy 
on July 1, which the Navy Department informs the committee | 
will amount to $46,250,000. So that in addition to the $233,- 
000,000 of direct appropriation the Navy Department will spend 
next year this $46,250,000; and then this bill, by a legislative | 
provision, authorizes a bookkeeping transaction which enables | 
them to use $1,800,000 of clothing. In order that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TrInKHAM] and others may be some- | 
what reassured, they should know that the subcommittee has 
agreed upon incorporating into this bill at some time, either on 
the floor of this House or in conference, if the Senate shall add 
it, the amount of $7,806,575 for the construction of aircraft. 
The amount is not included in the bill because the House rules 
prohibit us authorizing the construction of airships and con- 
struction of buildings at aircraft stations, but the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee has approved a bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of that amount, and this subcommittee wil agree to it if | 
it is offered in the House or, if it is not offered in the House, 
then when it is added by the Senate. 

Again, we ought to be fair with ourselves and with the coun- 
try and let them know that this bill provides for pay for the 
officers and men based upon the law that prevailed prior to 1920, 
because the law of 1920 expires on June 30 of this year. We 
know that before July 1 of this year this Congress will do one 
of two things. It will either pass a resolution continuing the 
pay of 1920, which will add $15,000,000 to this bill, or else it | 
will pass the McKenzie pay bill, which will add only $10,000,000 
to the bill. So that when you add these figures you will find , 
that instead of $233,000,000 this bill practically commits the 
Government to an expenditure of $300,000,000. Then, in addi- 
tion, it is proper to say that immediately after the passage of 
this bill it is proposed to bring into the House a separate bill 
providing for the costs incident to cancellation of contracts for 
ships, which the department estimates will amount to $60,000,- 
400. So that you have in sight an expenditure for naval pur- | 
poses of $360,000,000. And the Senate is yet to be heard from. | 

Mr. MANN, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. MANN. As I understood the gentleman his statement is 





that he expects if the bill becomes « law the total authorization 

of expenditure for the next fiscal year for the Navy—I am not 

speaking about claims—for the operation of the Navy will be | 
ubout $300,000,0002 


Mr..BYRNES of South Carolina. Providing the Senate does 
not add a dollar to it, it will amount to $300,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. I thought the gentleman included various items 
which the Senate would add. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. With the exception of the 
two items I have referred to, and which the House Committee 
practically agrees to, the aircraft item which may be added in 
the House and the increase for pay of the personnel. 

Mr. MANN. What does the gentleman figure will be the total 
probable apprepriation for the operation of the Navy for the 
next fiscal year? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
000,000. 

Mr. MANN. And in operation I include construction as a part 
of the operation. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 


It will be at least $300,- 


Eliminating this separate 


bill which I referred to, it will be $300,000,000, providing the 


Senate does not add anything other than the items I have 
referred to, aircraft and pay, based upon the McKenzie bill or 
the present law. 

Mr. MANN. Does that include increase in pay? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Including pay on the basis 
of the law to-day and including $7,000,000 for aircraft, it is a 


| little over $300,000.G00. 


Mr. MANN. Then it is not so niggardly as some people seem 


| to think. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is the purpose of my 
remarks so those gentlemen may be reassured. It is not so 
small in view of thc supposed success of the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will permit, in order to 
emphasize what the gentleman has just stated, and I agree with 
his figures, the Navy that the committee proposes to be provided 
for under this bill without any increase whatever in size will 
cost us, with the necessary adjustment of pay and provision of 
aircraft that can be made and the construction for the current 
year, $300,000,000. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; $300,000,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. And any considerable increase in personnel 
above what is provided in this bill would give the Navy after 
the conference more than the Navy had before the conference? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; I am going to call 
attention to some figures in order that we may understand ex- 
actly what it does mean. According to the Naval Yearbook of 
1919 the total appropriations for the Navy for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914, the last year prior to the war, amounted 
to $141,050,643.53 as against the $300,000,000 we agree is to be 
appropriated for the current expenses for the next fiscal year. 

In 1915, after the World War started, we passed x bill appro- 
priating, for the fiscal year 1916, $149,763,563.45. In 1916, after 
the sinking of the Lusitania, when there was imminent danger 
of our being forced into the World War, when we had deter- 
mined upon the great shipbuilding program of 1916, we enacted 
a bill appropriating only $312,888,060.25. And now to-day, after 
the ratification of the four-power pact and the agreement upon a 
10-year naval holiday, it is certain that this Congress is going 
to authorize for current naval expenses $300,000,000, if the Sen- 


| ate does not add an item other than those two I have mentioned. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand the gentleman, he 
makes this statement: That looking at this matter from the 
standpoint of the House of Representatives, the total would be 
$300,000,000, which is about $70,000,000 in excess of the total 
footed in this report? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. And every man in 
this House knows if we are to judge the future by the past, 
when this bill comes from the Senate it is going to be greatly 
increased. No matter what we appropriate here, we know it 
will be increased in the Senate. Whut the taxpayer wants to 
know is the total expenditures on account of the Navy, and in 
addition to this $300,000,000, we are going to provide in a sepa- 
rate bill $60,000,000, making $360,000,000. Of course, the $60.- 
000,000 could be provided in this bill, but it would not permit 
gentlemen to show the great economy resulting from the peace 
conference. But it will have to be paid——— 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand, this $60,000,000 
simply takes care of the cancellation. It is not necessarily all 
the damages that we will have to pay. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It will take care of the costs 
incident to the cancellation of contracts. Before I leave that I 
will say that there is another item that must not be overlooked, 
that in addition to $360,000,000 the Navy is going to have avail- 
able for use in the construction of ships the material from the 
scrapped battleships and cruisers, and this wil! be no incon- 
siderable sum. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In consideration of the personnel pro- 
vided in the bill, have those items been taken into censidera- 
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tion and are they neeessary to pay the personnel provided in 
the bill? 

Mr. BYRNDS of ‘South Carolina. 
with the personnel at all. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘Suppose you have this enormous sum of 
money that you are describing, how will that affect the person- 
nel of the Navy when you directly say that they may have so 
many men and no more? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. As the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. KELiey] ‘has pointed out so forcibly, the total 
number of men they are authorized to have is exactly the num- 
ber of men they had on the same ships the first of this year and 
17,000, additional for shore stations. 

Mr: LINTHICUM. “They could not have any more than that, 
no matter how much money they have? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They ought not to have any 
more than ‘that. Now, some gentlemen would have the House 
to abdicate its functions and let the department determine the 
appropriation. When the Department of Agriculture comes here 
it does not say the House shall not determine the amount to be 
appropriated for its scientific bureaus ‘for the next fiscal year. 
Nor does the War ‘Department or any other department. But if 
you say that we should follow the views of the experts, I only 
want to know what expert. You can take the testimony of the 
experts of the Navy on the General Board, and they recom- 
mend for the next fiscal year 120,000 men; and if you provide 
those 120,000 men you will add $75,000,000 to this bill and will 
make your naval expenditures approximately $435,000,000. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I-was not talking about the expert. What 
I was endeavoring to say was that under this bill you have 
provided for a certain number of the personnel of the Navy, 
and no matter how many extraneous items come in, ft does not 
affect or increase it one bit? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. LAZARO. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Not now. 
call your attention to some matters. 

I fear gentlemen may be frightened by newspaper articles in 
criticism of twe Congress or the subcommittee that prepared 
this bill. I trust gentlemen -will inquire as to the statement of 
facts before agreeing to their conclusions. I read in the Wash- 
ington Post, whose editor is very close to the administration, 
a double-column editorial in yesterday morning’s issue, contain- 
ing this statement: 

A few days ago it was proposed in Congress to dictate to the Presi- 
dent in regard to’the distribution of the Army. <A few wiseacres con- 
tended that troops abroad should*be brought heme, and me! proposed 
to compel the President to bring them back. But a little aguiey re- 
vealed that the President -was still Commander in Chief of e Army 
and Navy, and the attempt to override the Constitution was abandoned 
before the lawmakers had made themselves wholly ridiculous. Now 
it is proposed to compel the President to send a certain number of 
men to sea and to keep a certain number ashore. Before the House 
covers itself with ridicule as being ignorant of the fundamental law it 
should strike out that provision. 

Advising this House how not to make itself ridiculous. I 
ask you who makes himself ridiculous, when I tell you that 
there is no such provision in the bill, and it never was thought 
of by any Member in connection with the bill. Here is a double- 
column editorial representing to the country that the bill econ- 
tains a provision dictating how the men of the Navy should be 
distributed, when there is no such provision and no man in the 
House ever dreamed of such a thing. 

But some gentlemen do not think it proper that we should fail 
to follow the experts of the Navy. The minority members of 
the Appropriations Committee take that position. I want to 
call attention to what the experts say. The General Board 
says you ought to provide 120,000 enlisted men. Are you going 
to follow them? If you do, you will do what the Secretary of 
the Navy dees not do, because he advecates only 96,000 men. 
Then the President, ignoring the experts of the General Beard 
and the experts of the Secretary of the Navy, says that 86,000 
are enough. Then the minority members of the Appropriations 
Committee charge that the subcommittee, ignoring the experts, 
are threatening to wreck the Navy, and they recommend 86,000, 
an nmount that no expert has recommended. 

Look at the statement of the experts, and tell'me how many 
men should go on the battleships. The General Board says 
that on the 18 battleships you ought to have 22;492 enlisted men. 
What does the Secretary say? He has his own experts, and 
he says the experts of the General Board are all wrong; that 
you ought to have 21,158 men. And then they actually have 
on board those same 18 ships only 18,259 men. Whom are you 
going to follow among the experts? You can not even get ac- 


They have nothing to do 


I first want to 


curate information as to the distribution of the personnel. 
My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER], ‘the chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, had the naval representa- 


tives before his committee, and in the statement ‘I hold in my 
hand ‘they told him ‘in arriving at the ‘total of 70;892 men re- 
ported on ‘board vessels, ‘that they had ‘3,352 men on district 
vessels, 

The gentlemen have changed their minds about thet. Here is 
a statement contained ‘in a letter of ‘the Secretary of ‘the Navy 
setting forth the men on shore, enlisted men, making up this 


‘82,000, and it includes men on district vessels, 3,352. Well, if 


they count ‘them both ways, as part of ‘the total on shore and 
then count them in the number of men on the sea, they can put 
up a list so large that the number recommended ‘by the’General 


‘Board would be entirely teo small. 


Mr. LAZARO. ‘Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Do you agree with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Kertiry] that 65,000 men will be sufficient ‘to carry 
out our 5-5-3 agreement? 

‘Mr. BYRNES of South ‘Carolina. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana that ‘if ‘I did not believe it I would not have 
voted to report the bill and I would not support it to-day. 

Mr. LAZARO. ‘I am asking the gentleman the question for 
information. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 


Yes. Because I do not be- 


‘lieve it, and because I ‘have examined this matter as carefully 


as a man could, taking not general statements, but analyzing it 
ship by ship and item by item, I could reach no conclusion other 
than the conclusion stated by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Ketiry], and that is that 67,000 men will provide all the 
men necessary to keep this treaty navy afloat, with all the ships 
they say they want to ‘have afloat, and then leave them 17,000 
men ashore, and that is aS many men as they ought to have on 
shore. !fApplause.] 

Mr. LAZARO. One other question. Does the gentleman 
agree with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Keiiey] that 
the number he gave for Great Britain and Japan is correct, ac- 
cording to his information? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Absolutély. I have some 
information along that line, but if the gentleman will let me I 
would like to go on and call attention to a few matters, so that 
the Members of the House may know how unsafe it would be to 
accept blindly the statements that are furnished us as to the 
distribution of personnel, 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In a moment. Let me 
show in this letter from the Secretary.of the Navy to the Presi- 
dent, on page 4, that they have assigned to communications on 
January 1, 1,288 men, and on page 5 of the same letter I read: 


The British do not include in their figures these men :doing duty in 
the naval communication service. Qur Navy .has roughly 1,600 such 


In one page that is a difference of 300 men, and I agree that 
it is speaking roughly. With 54,000 men in 1916, as the,gentle- 
man from Michigan has pointed out, the Navy could .keep in 
commission more battleships than are authorized under the 
treaty. If with only 54,000 men they could find 18,854 for 
battleships, why is it that with 67,000 they say they will be 
unable to put but 14,244 on battleships? The Secretary says 
first in his letter to the committee, dated March 16, that if 
65,000 men are provided he can keep but 12 ships in commis- 
sion. Look at the hearings and you will see.it. He furnished to 
the committee a statement that he could not keep in commission 
more than 12 ships. Now, Secretary Denby in yesterday's 
newspapers informs us that he will put out of commission 5 
battleships, which would leave 13 ships in commission. He has 
raised one inside of three weeks, and I hope as the weeks go 
by he can come to see that he can keep 18 battleships in com- 
mission, as the committee believes he should do. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the honorable gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I read: 

Your subcommittee should answer, as a complement to the 18 battle- 
ships, 21,158 men. 

Was not the subcommittee told by the Navy Department 
that it had determined the number to be 21,158 men? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. The gentleman wis 
out of the room when I said the General Board stated it ought 
to be 22,494 men, and the Secretary 21,158, and that the Secre- 
tary said he actually had on board on February 1 the 18,259. 
As the experts could not agree as to the number we should have, 
we based our figures on what they actually had. 

Mr. TINKHAM, I want te ask the honorable Representative 
further—— 








Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The honorable Representa- 
tive awaits the question of the honorable Representative from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Did not the Secretary of the Navy in rela- 
tion to this matter write a letter 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not yield for the 
reading of a letter. I will say to the gentleman that I hold in 
my hand a report from Admiral Jones, the commander in chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet, and it is interesting to note his state- 
ments. He says: 

In reply to reference (a), the vessels of the Atlantic Fleet had on 
bourd on January 1 about the following percentages of their comple- 
ments: (a) Battleships, 80 per cent; (b) destroyers, active, 84 per 
cent: destroyers, reserve, less than 50 per cent; (c) other vessels, 
from 85 per cent to 100 per cent. 

In other words, on battleships, which they say are the back- 
pone of the fleet, they had on board on January 1, when they 
had in the Navy 95,000 men, only 80 per cent of their comple- 
ment; on the destroyers they put 84 per cent. 

Then when it came to the other vessels, which includes 
yachts, tugs, mine layers, and miscellaneous craft, from 85 to 100 
er cent. 

If it is now thought so necessary to have a full complement 
on the battleships, why was it not necessary on January 1, 
instead of reducing the complement of the battleships and re- 
taining the complement of miscellaneous vessels. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the gentleman made a comparison of the 
number of men kept for the same ships in 1914 and 1921, and 
has the gentleman «observed the increase of enlisted men upon 
those ships since 1916? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have, although the gen- 
tlenan from Pennsylvania is more familiar with it. 

Mr. BUTLER. How the number had been increased; other- 
wise, if he would like to know definitely these figures, he will 
find a chart in my office showing the reason why they have 
increased the personnel on these fleets. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the honorable Member 
yield for another question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. - I yield. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Why -should the subcommittee base the 
complement that should be on battleships at the figures at which 
they were on February 1 and January 1, when they were 80 
per cent, 20 per cent below their standard, and on the reserve 
destroyers less than 50 per cent? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Why should the experts of 
the department put on the battleships only 80 per cent and on 
the destroyers only 84 per cent on January 1? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The Navy had 95,000 men 
on January 1, and the gentleman believes they know what 
they are doing, and evidently the Navy Department believed 
that number ought to be put on battleships, and they put that 
number there. When we sought to find out the number of 
wen in order to supply these ships we did not select the date 
January 1. The date was agreed upon by the Naval Affairs 
Committee and the Navy Department and the statement fur- 
nished before we entered upon our hearings. 

Now, I am willing to follow the judgment of the depart- 
ment as to the number of men they needed on this list of 
ships on January 1, when this question of personnel was not 
ut issue. The gentleman from Massachusetts does not follow 
them in their judgment at that time nor does he do so now, 
because they now urge 96,000. 

Mr. TINKHAM. But it shows 80 per cent on our battleships, 
which is less than the complement should be. Yet that is the 
date the committee have used to fix our fleet and to fix the 
baval personnel, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Well, if it was wrong, I 
think the President of the United States, as Commander in 
Chief of the Navy, ought to ask who is responsible for putting 
ouly SO per cent on the battleships, as compared with 85 to 
100 per cent on the other vessels of the Navy, when 95,000 
lien Were in the Navy. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Why did you adopt 86 per cent, when you 
suy that is not sufficient and that there ought to be 100 per 
vent of the complement on the battleships? 

Mir. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not say there should 
be 100 per cent- complement in time of peace. We supplied 
them with 95,000 men, and if they thought they ought to have 
more on battleships, they could have taken them off these 
“other vessels "yachts and tugs and small craft—and put 
them on the battleships. We did not restrict them. In pre- 
paring this bill we asked them to furnish us with the list of 
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ships they intended to keep in commission, and we took the list 
they gave us. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We know what you did. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. And there is no question 
except as to the 23 destroyers they desired to keep in reserve 
and a few small craft not requiring many men. 

In reading the British Army and Navy Journal I learn that 
because of the financial condition of the treasury the royal 
yacht Alerandria is to be put out of commission and that the 
yacht of the Admiralty is to be put out of commission. We do 
not ask that the yacht of the President be put out of commis- 
sion or that the yacht of the Secretary of the Navy be put out 
of commission in order to save men. We include them in the 
list of the ships for which men are furnished and include the 
entire list determined upon by the department. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That does not answer the question. You 
say they ought to have a 100 per cent complement of men on 
the battleships, and yet you say there are only 80 per cent. 
Why do you say that? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have not said that. I 
say if I were Secretary of the Navy and I had to make a dis- 
tinction between battleships on the one hand and tugs and 
yachts on the other, I would rather put 100 per cent on the 
battleships and 80 per cent on the tugs and yachts. 
oe LINTHICUM: Why not have 100 per cent on all of 
them? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Because it is not neces- 
sary; and if the Secretary says it is necessary, why did he 
not put them there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not understand that any first- 
class power in time of peace carries the same complement as 
in time of war. Great Britain, which has a smaller complement 
on her ships than we have, has ordered it to be reduced 16 per 
cent. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Of course, they do not 
carry full complements. Now, gentlemen, take the navy of 
Japan. I hold in my hand the information from our intelli- 
gence office which was referred to by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] when he was questioning the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY]. He wanted to know why 
the gentleman from Michigan did not get the information from 
the intelligence office. I have it here, and I will read it to you 
to show you how definite it is. 

The Japanese admiralty is said to be contemplating a reduction of 
500 officers and 5,000 men. 

Said by whom? By a Government official or a newspaper? 
The gentleman who gave that information“did not come before 
any committee where he could be questioned in order to ascer- 
tain how reliable the information was. But he reports that it 
is “said” that they propose to reduce 5,000 men. In this 
statement from the intelligence department is a list of the 
Japanese ships to be scrapped. They say the ships to be 
scrapped under the treaty have on board at least 7,701 men 
and 278 officers. This is really only part of the complement. 
We have been told that all of the Japanese ships are properly 
manned and have their full complement. Then, if they have 
their full complement and there are 7,700 on the ships that are 
to be scrapped, they want you to believe that they are going to 
take those 7,700 men and stick them on the ships that already 
have their full complement. Do you believe that? 

Let me read you another thing to show you how definite this 
information is. You know if anybody comes from the intelli- 
gence office to the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
and says, “I represent the intelligence office,’ he believes he 
has inside information, and to be relied upon, without any ques- 
tion as to its accuracy. Now, that may or may not be so. It 
depends on its accuracy. The statement contained in this 
intelligence office report is that on January 1, 1922, the total 
enlisted personnel of the Japanese Navy was 73,272. But 
where do they get those figures? They do not say. They may 
be accurate, but if they are as inaccurate as other figures I 
have called attention to they are not very reliable. Then 
he says: 

Her proposed reduction of 5,000 men will make 68,252. 

Having arrived at that figure, they communicated it to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and he springs it here as a 
state secret to surprigg the gentleman from Michigan [| Mr, 
KELLEY]. In no nlace that report is there a statement of 
the source of the information; and everybody knows that for 
the purpose of comparison here it is misleading in that it 
includes no marines. Japan has no marines, and everybody 
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knows that in the marines we have 19,500 men, and 75 to 100 
en each of our battleships, and no fair comparison can be 
made between these figures and ours. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did my friend in his investigation discover 
how the Japanese use their sailor men in their navy yards? I 
have always endeavored to find that out, but I could not. If 
the Japanese sailors work in their navy yards, they will count 
differently Our sailors do not work in the navy yards at all. 
Has the gentleman discovered anything about that? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; because, as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania knows, with his long experience, it 
is impossible to discover anything about it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not been able to discover anything 
about it in 25 years. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman from Penn- 
syivania with his long service and interest in the subject 
has never been able to discover it, and other gentlemen who 
have endeavored to obtain the information have never been 
able to learn accurately the figures of the Japanese Navy. 


Mr, LAZARO. Wilt the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LAZARO, Why have an intelligence department in the 
Navy if they can not get any reliable information? 


Mr. LAYTON. For fun! ’ 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I think they get the best 
information they can; but suppose the gentleman requests me 
to get him some information, and I do the best I can. That is 
no reason why he should swear absolutely that my information 
is entirely correct. I may be mistaken. It depends on a man’s 
opportunities to secure information. 

Mr. LAZARO. What I am driving at is this: If they can not 
give any information that is reliable, it seems that some change 
ought to be made. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The opportunity for secur- 
ing information may be limited. It always is as to Japan. and 
all they can do is to do the best they can. When the informa- 
tion is furnished we must determine how accurate it is. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. It is believed that Congress is not so very 
full of information on questions that come to it for settlement. 
We are now doubting the information of the President of the 
United States, and, as far as I can gather from the discussion, 
we are absolutely throwing into the scrap heap the information 
of the Secretary of the Navy and that of the General Naval 
Board. It seems to me that in the midst of all this discussion 
there is not much left in the shape of general intelligence. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I may agree with the 
gentleman in part, but he dees not exactly state the situa- 
tion. The General Board recommended 120,000, and it is the 
Secretary of the Navy who refuses to follow the General Board 
and recommends 96,000. Now, we have good company in 
refusing to follow either of them because the President of the 
United States refuses ‘to follow the General Board or the 
Secretary of the Navy and recommends only 86,000. The 
President throws into the scrap heap the information of the 
General Board and the Secretary just as much as we do. 

Mr. LAYTON. It has occurred to me that where internal 
matters affect the United States on the one hand the Congress 
might its own judgment alone; but this is a. matter 
involving the fact that the President of the United States 
called a disarmament conference. If there is any man in 
America who ought to be informed, not only as to the obliga- 
tions and honor involved in that conference but everything else 
as resulting consequences, it is the President. He knows what 
he guaranteed in that conference, and we do not. He knows 
the whole subject, and has recommended a Navy of a different 


use 


strength from that recommended by the committee of the 
House. 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The President, as I un- 


derstand it, has assured the Senate that he made no guaranties 
other than those contained in the written agreements, and he 
does not profess to be a naval expert. 

Mr. LAYTON. I am simply making the statement—— 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Now, I can not yield 
further. I recommend this thought to my good friend from 
Delaware that the President of the United States does not 
profess to be an expert on naval subje®ts. 

Mr. LAYTON. But he confers with the experts. 


Mr. BYRNES. of South Carolina. Who are the experts? The 


General Board and the Secretary of the Navy; and the Presi- 
dent disagrees with them, 






| 


Mr. LAYTON. Congress says we have no experts except 
ourselves. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This committee does not say 
it. This committee carefully listened to the statements made by 


the experts. We have the experts come before us and they ar 
submitted to examination and cross-examination, and we analyz 
their statements; then, as men of common sense, having in mind 
the national defense and the National Treasury, we say what 
shall be done. What better demonstration of common sense 
could we have than that we recommend putting on the battle. 
ships not the number of men that the experts say should he 
there but what they actually put there themselves? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. All you had to do was to get the list of 
the vessels and add up the men needed, and that you have done: 
that does not require any particular expert. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Exactly; we had the fig. 
ures.of the experts as to what they actually put on them. We 
do not think there should be 32,000 men on shore. There may 
be some people in the coast cities who believe that the Navy 
should be maintained solely for the financial good of those 
cities, and that a large number of men should be put on shore 
duty because they contribute more to the welfare of the con. 
munity than men on ships. I know that is not the view of the 
Chief of Operations of the Navy. And we think it more i». 
portant that the men should be placed on the ships, and if the 
Navy Department will carry out the intention of the subcon- 
mittee they will put 50,000 men on the ships, and they will 
have enough to man every battleship and the auxiliaries. If | 
did not believe that, I would not support the bill. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. The gentleman knows that I signed thie 
minority report and that I signed it because I took some stock 
in the demonstration by the experts. Now, my friend from 
South Carolina, for whom I have a great affection, questions the 
authenticity of the intelligence office of the Navy. How does 
the subcommittee know that the entire intelligence office is not 
telling the truth? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
truth, I will say to the gentleman. 
veracity of the officials. They are splendid gentlemen, in my 
opinion. But they do not say in their statements that they 
have any personal knowledge; they simply say it is “ said” 
that so many men will be in the Japanese Navy. “ It is said,’ 
without any statement as to who made the statement. We 
question not the truth of these gentlemen but the accuracy, 
because we know, as I have endeavored to state frequently, 
that they now-say in the intelligence office the Japanese ships 
are manned with full complements, and further they have set 
forth a list of ships that are to be scrapped, and the men on 
those ships, counting only a half complement, number 7,70)! 
men. Now, apply common sense to that statement, and does 
anyone believe that the Japanese people, burdened with tav- 
ation, as are the American people, are going to take 7,700 men 
off these scrapped ships and carry them over and put them on 
the ships already fully manned? And yet that is the statement! 
of the intelligence office. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman has answered my question. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield it 
order that I may make a statement? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, 
man from Indiana [Mr. DuNBAR]. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, what would be the additional 
eost of increasing the personnel of the Navy from 67,000 men to 
86,000 men? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Of course, I would have to 
speculate on that, and the clerk of the committee could make a 
much more accurate estimate; but my estimate is that it woul! 
amount to about $25,000,000 to $30,000,000, when you take into 
consideration pay, provisions, and the other appropriations that 
would be affected. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman express his individual 
opinion as to how a personnel of 67,000 men will compure with 
the British Navy and the Japanese Navy? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, The gentleman from Mich 
gan has gone fully into that, and I agree entirely with his fig- 
ures, which we carefully went over together. When we eX 


There is no question of 
Nobody questions the 


No; I yield to the gentle- 


clude from the English Navy the figures he excluded, the coust 
guard and other items, in order to make the figures fairly cour 
parable, the number of men which the British Navy intends (0 
keep in its navy during the next fiscal year will about equal 
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the number of men that we provide in this bill—67,000. There 
will be very slight difference between the two. 

\ir. DUNBAR. Then the gentleman makes the claim that if 
we provide for a personnel of 67,000 men, we can maintain our 
=> ratio with Great Britain? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I maintain it absolutely, 
and it is capable of demonstration and I believe has been dem- 
onstrated conclusively by the gentleman from Michigan. Our 
regret is that we are not able to make the same careful com- 
parison with respect to Japan, because of the absence of authori- 
tative figures Such as we have as to Great Britain. And when 
ventlemen argue that it will result in a 24-5-3 navy, the United 
States being the 23, they are arguing that we must double our 
67.000 and provide 134,000, otherwise we would not have a 5 
Navy according to their basis of calculation. 

‘lr, LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘The gentleman says that the figures have 
heen based on 80 per cent on these battleships. 

Mr. BYRNES ef South Carolina. I say that is what Secre- 
tary Denby says. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That the bill carries it out. Do you not 
think that we ought to have a full complement in case of 
emergency ? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; in case of war. In 
case of emergency there are five thousand and some odd men in 
the active fleet reserve, and by this bill there will be 4,000 more 
in the active fleet reserve, and there are 200,000 volunteer re- 
servists in this country, with experience in the Navy, who in 
case of emergency can be drawn on. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And is sufficient appropriation provided 
in this bill for that? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Oh, no; not for the Vol- 
unteer Reserves. In case of war, as always, deficiency bills 
must be brought in. Never does a Congress in time of peace 
appropriate for an army and a navy sufficient to prosecute a 
war; but if an emergency ever arises, if we have to go to war, 


this Congress will be in session before we go to war, and will as | 


always provide |she necessary funds. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man vield—— 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. For a little supplemental state- 
ment in answer to the gentleman from Maryland? A great 
many people do not quite grasp the significance of the word 
“complement.” They think that it is something ‘fixed, some- 


thing determined. It is nothing of the sort. The complement of | 


a ship is what some officer thinks ought to be on it, and no 
two of them agree. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They never have. It is 
difficult for those gentlemen who would have us turn the 
Treasury over to the military services of the Nation to realize 
the financial condition of the country. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not believe in allowing the representatives of the 
services, Who are naturally enthusiastic as to their professions, 
to determine what the appropriation should be, nor do I believe 
with some people that we should have no navy and no army. 
Between these extremes there is common ground where men of 
common sense can meet to provide a sufficient nayy and army 
to adequately maintain the security of this country. 

1 want now to talk to my friends on the Democratic side. 
My recollection is that our first effort to secure the limitation 
of naval armament took place in 1916, when we adopted the 
Hensley resolution and made it a part of the naval appropria- 
tion bill, 

In the last Congress efforts were made on this floor by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] and the gentleman from 
‘Texas |[Mr. ConNALLY] to provide for the calling of a conference 
to limit naval armament. The Republican majority disapproved 
of that, and the amendments were not adopted. The bill went 
to the Senate, and there the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] 
succeeded in having an amendment adepted providing for a 
conference between Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
Yield there? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman will recollect, per- 
haps, that when these amendments were under consideration the 
rentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpbeti] said that such a pro- 
Vision would be disrespectful to the President. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I, of course, disagreed with 
the gentleman from Wyoming. There was no disrespect in it 
to the President of the United States’ But Mr. Monpert op- 
posed it. When the bill came back from the Senate with the 
inendment of Senator Boraw every man on the Democratic 








side of the House-was in favor of the Borah amendment, and 
because of that fact the gentlemen on the Republican side of 
the House who were in favor of the amendment were able to 
force the leadership to agree to it. We believed then that we 
were expressing the sentiment of the country in favor of a 
limitation of armament. A conference has been had. A naval 
holiday has been agreed upon. The four-power pact has been 
agreed upon, and now the people of the country are told by 
the Secretary of the Navy, speaking, I assume, with the ap- 
proval of the President, that next year we must spend for naval 
purposes $400,000,000. If left to them the conference will 
result only in an increase of naval expenditures during the next 
fiscal year. My hope is that Members on the Democratic side 
of the House will not lend themselves to an effert to deny to 
the people of America the relief from taxation for which they 
prayed. [Applause.] 

The Secretary of the Navy is a great and a good man, and 
I like him very much; but when I read his statement that 
“arms have made and kept us a nation” I wished that he 
might have read the words of Henry Grady, who said: 


I went to Washington the other day, and as I stood on Capitol Hill, 
my heart beat quick as I looked at the towering marble of my coun- 
try’s Capitol, and the mist gathered in my eyes as I thought of its 
tremendous significance, and the armies, and the Treasury, and the 
judges, and theePresident, and the Congress, and the courts, and all 
that was gathered there. And I felt that the sun im all its course 
could not look down on a better sight than that majestic home of a 
Republic that bad taught the world its best .essons of liberty. 

Two days arterwards I went to visit a friend in the country, a 
modest man, with a quiet country home. It was just a simple, un- 
pretentious house, set about with great big trees, encireled in meadow 
and field rich with the promise of harvest. The fragrance of the pink 
and the hollyhock in the front yard was mingled with the aroma of 
the orchard and of the gardens, and resonant: with the cluck ef poultry 
and the hum of bees. Inside was quiet, cleanliness, thrift, and com- 
fort. There was the old clock that had welcomed in steady measures 
eveiy newcomer to the family, that had ticked the solemn requiem of 
the dead, and had kept company with the wateher at the bedside. 
There were the big restful beds and the old open fireplace and the 
old family Bible, thumbed with the fingers of hands long since still 
and wet with the tears of eyes iong since closed, holding the simple 
annals of the family and the heart and the conscience of the home 

Outside there stood my friend * * * master of his land and mas- 
ter of himself. There was his old father, an aged, trembling man. but 
happy in the heart and heme of his son. And as they started to their 
home the hands of the old man went down on the young man’s shoulders, 
laying there the unspeakable blessing of the honored and grateful 
father, and ennobling it with the knighthood of the Fifth Command- 
ment. * * * And I saw the night come down on that house, fall- 
ing gently as from the wings of the unseen dove. And the old man, 
while a startled bird called from the forest and the trees shrilled with 
the cricket’s ery and the stars were swarming in the sky, got the family 
around him, and taking the old Bible from the table called them to 
their knees (the little baby hiding in the folds of its mother’s dress), 
while he closed the record of that simple day by calling down Gad’s 
benediction on that family and that home. ,And while I gazeq the 
vision of that marble capitol faded. Forgotten were its treasures and 
its majesty, and I said: “Oh, surely here in the homes of the people 
are lodged at last the strength and the responsibility of this Govern- 


‘ment, the hepe and the premise of this Republic.” 


He was right. And now these people from millions of Amer- 
ican homes look to you to prove to them that this armament 
conference was not a mockery and a fraud. They read that the 
Treasury faces a deficit of $25,000,000; they know that this 
means additional taxation to a people who now stagger under 
the burden of taxation and they hope that the conference. for 
the success of which they prayed, is to result in decreased and 
not increased taxation. [Applause.] 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No: I ean not. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the gentleman answer just one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I have yielded the 
floor. The gentleman can talk the rest of the day. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tinxknam ]. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, in making the following 
statements I represent noone but niyself and am alone respon- 
sible. [Applause.] The bill is proposed in the nam of economy, 
vet nearly every member of the subcommittee and of the 
Appropriations Committee in favor of the bill veted in favor of 
a soldiers’ bonus of from three to five billions of dollars against 
the advice of every financial agency of the Government and 
placed it upon an uncertain future. It does not lie in their 
mouth to talk economy. Allow me to say to this committee 
that it is not economy that has moved them. The bil! is the 
product of propagandized pacifism and an unmanly conception 
of national defense. Adequate national defense should be one 
of the first econeerns of true statesmanship. In the pacifistic 
propaganda has appeared the statement that 93 per cent of 
the national expenditures are for past and future wars. With 
all of congressional lack of foresight. Government inismanage- 
ment and graft, if this amount represents American liberty and 
freedoni, is there one Member here, even the honorable Repre- 
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sentatives from Michigan | Mr. Ke_Ley] and from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL], who would subtract from it one dollar? The ex- 
pense of war is the price of freedom. The reason for the 
present naval bill, with its great reduction in appropriations, 
is due to the treaty providing for the limitation of naval ar- 
mament, an experiment to reduce the contingehcy of wars, but 
with no promise of their abolition. The essence of this treaty 
Was a provision which established the so-called 5-5-3 ratio as 
applied to the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. 
Kighteen specified capital ships were allowed to the United 
States as the basis of her fleet. The naval advisers of the 
Secretary of the Navy believe that a well-balanced fleet with 
18 capital ships as a basis would require at least 120,000 en- 
listed men, bat the Secretary of the Navy, governed alone by 
the pressing and present need of economy, recommended 90,000 
men and 6,000 apprentices for 1923. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee has seen fit to reduce this number to 65,000 enlisted men 
and 2,000 apprentices. The following are some of the state- 
ments publicly made in reference to this number and its effect 
upon the Nuvy by the Secretary of the Navy only yesterday: 

Should the bill just reported become law it would be a blow to the 
Navy and to the prestige of the United States. Whatever appropria- 
tions of men and money are allowed, the Navy will be administered by 
the department in an earnest and cheerful endeavor to keep it as effec- 
tive as possible. I feel that I should be recreant to a plain duty, how- 
ever, if I did not solemnly warn the American people that the proposed 
reduction negatives the results of the recent conference, is dangerous 
to the country’s security, and, in my opinion, to the welfare of the 
world. 

If this bill becomes a law it will mean that 5 battleships of the 
18 provided for in the treaty must be put in ordinary with carctakers., 
It will mean that, having gathered the nations together and having 
conducted to a successful conclusion negotiations intended to establish 
the relative defensive sea armaments of the different powers, we, from 
the earnestly insisted upon pe of equality with any nation in the 
world, drop to second or third place. I do not believe in making a 
mockery of the conference. I do not believe in throwing away our 
power, 

We called the conference. We made the proposals. 
by the conclusions. Eighteen battleships with their 
iaries and shore bases were adopted for our defense. With the passage 
of this biil our international plan goes by the board. It is proposed to 
cast to the winds the advice of the men who represented us during the 


sea 


We should abide 
necessary auxil- 


conference and made the agreements and the advice of the trained 
officers of the service. ; 
This bill is a challenge to the conrmon sense of our people. TI do not 


believe it meets the approval of our people. I do not believe such ill- 
advised economy can have the support of the majority of Americans, 
Whatever arms may have cost, they have made and kept ug a Nation. 
If the a passes and we slip from the position of equality in sea 
power, we shall not again be able to secure support at home or abroad 
for sikothar conference for world adjustments. If we would sit at the 
first table in the councils of the nations we must have sea power, 

Will this committee follow the honorable Representative from 
Michigan and his opinion and his conclusions, will it follow the 
leadership of the honorable Representative from Wyoming, or 
will it believe that the Secretary of the Navy has stated ‘the 
truth based upon the most complete expert knowiedge and with 
a heart that beats with virile Americanism, and whose knowl- 
edge of his country’s international necessities is most clear? 


Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I do not like to, but I will. [Laughter.] 
Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman should not refuse to yield. 
Mr. TINKHAM. I yield. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman state any figures or give 


any figures as the basis for his statement that those ships will 
have to be abandoned? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will if the honorable Representative from 
Kansas will allow me to proceed. 

Mr. TINCHER. I would rather have 
concrete facts rather than generalities. 


the gentleman state 


Mr. TINKHAM. I will state those facts later. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 


chairman of the Sube ommittee on Appropriations in charge of 
this bill, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Keniry], has not 
had long years of experience on the Naval Affairs Committee 
and should know & great deal about the Navy? 


Mr. TINKHAM. I do not challenge the knowledge of the 
honorable Representative from Michigan, but what I do chal-. 


lenge is the character of his philosophy in relation to American 
defense. 

L desire at this point in my remarks to offer two tables pre- 
pared by the Navy Department. The first table shows ships 
that may be manned with enlisted personnel of 90,000 plus 
6,000 apprentice seamen. The second table shows ships that 
inay be nranned with enlisted personnel of 65,000. 

In the first table it will be noted that the fleet 
sist of 18 battleships, as prescribed by. the 5-5-3 ratio. In 
the second table it will be noted that the fleet shall consist 
of 12 battleships, the 5-5-3 ratio. 


shall con- 


6 less than prescribed by 
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The meaning of this second table is that if 65,000 men are 
the limit allowed only 12 battleships with a rounded fleet 
can remain in commission. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentlenran yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. 

Mr. TINCHER 
I suppose—— 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will be very glad to give the complete 
figures in this table, as the honorable Representative from 
Kansas has not seen them. 


I can not yield.. 
You are not going to give the figures, 


Marcu 18, 1922. 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE DIRECTOR OF NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Below are shown the ships that may 
enlisted personnel of 90,000 plus 6,000 
an enlisted personnel of 65,000. 
number of enlisted men required. 


Ninety thousand enlisted strength plus 6,000 apprentice seamen 
18 battleships (95 per cent comp.)_--___-------_-- 21. 229 


be manned under (1) an 
apprentice seamen and (2) 
Opposite each item is given the 


. 5 cruisers, second 


line : 2 
3 light cruisers, , 


2 mine layers, 
103 deutrovers, first line 
26 destroyers, first line (50 per cent comp.) 
E 84 light mine layers 


Pennrn gn 


submarines 8, first Se ae ne a Oe 


13. 5 
14. 7 
a 
2 
.2 
. 3 


patnel vesnsin.. 
I i 
submarine tenders_____ 
aircraft tenders_ 
repair ships 
store ships 
i in echo ech cali ia glee eh ident Seah ek ee 
30 Clem... 2. 
ay NCO I a cise cherie ied a sad eon EL. L 
‘ 8 cargo vessels_ a 
Seamer ee W-4.45.,- 
. 2 hospital ships__ be 
. 8 tugs, including 6 station ‘ships np ennhiibskeinelil a enaphie wee 
. 26 mine sweepers (10 fleet towing, 10 mine sweeping 

3 air tenders, 1 submarine salvage, 1 radio calibration. 
a7. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

10 mine sweepers (2 mine Crees: 
1 air tender)_-—-- 


Wiag -commmements ke ee 
Fieet aviation____ 


Total 


Enlisted strength of 65,000. 

12 battleships, first line (95 per cent comp.) 
é battleships, first line (in ordinary)---__.-...-____- 
4. CERRSGND, ‘GOONER UTIOE... ono eacddi dobdclinn Kid elee 7 2, 596 
3 light cruisers, first line ; 
3 light cruisers, second 
1 aircraft carrier, 

1 mine layer, second line____- litre isi is iN clas on 

65 destroyers, first line (90 per cent comp. D weiner cig 6 
50 destroyers, first line (50 per cent comp.) — sealthtetaTdime 2, 850 
© 2iget mais TOR ar een ck eh tn ea. 380 
SA CUOMO TUROG,. TAP OE I sss ie 2 er ctshidieitiimaccteloe a 2, 579 
20. DESEO SWORE. (Nis ce on at bite wetsmaee 
CEES WU 6 te cine erative andi ings dies asm eee aieaaale ot) 
eee. ORIGIN nice cused ss See aes 2 
submarine tenders_ Seite ase 
ET, CUI ni ntac'cbninne evi bigamy aquhbaarseadmand- amie ka 28f 
Topk Sn ......... ; { 
OGG CRIB now Sade ek ee oo ek A Sd 268 
I ii seins sts ete ttle la tri tbs ct tdi tity ny added tae oN 
MINI 5c a:ns intciien Ditehiplaiinigaems atmatenis oxce Satire exalt nah eeannnetiiain: delicate iO 
RU | SE a cin neon enancengeonmeenninnns as bd 
CR ONTO ok ein heb ned ndnddninéandieee~ 451 
SERREROIE Swe cin eccniimcnmn whined Bh - ’ 
hospital ship 
tugs (includes 6 sts ition ships) 


SPADA WS 


_ 
~ 
> 
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1 Bureau of Ordnance, experiment purposes) 
6 ‘auxiliaries, miscellaneous 
2 fish commission_ 
ri fleet towing, and 
27. 4 auxiliaries, migcellaneous sie Liebe ece cheba tes sel 88 
Flag complements —_----~- ‘ 
Fleet aviation 


NE nn: ntinnas cc Grantee dlndnis wail din aeimeadtartsanuiitien 16, 
TINCHER. I asked you for some other figures. 
TINKHAM. I will give those later. 

GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I can not now. At the end of my | 3 
I will answer the question if I can. . 
The underlying principle on which in the future the strens" 
of our Navy must be determined is its strength in relation 
and that strength is not only nv 
ured by ships but by men. It is men that fight, and not Ss)! 
The committee bill ignores this basic policy and pri 
and bears no reference to the other powers whose strengt! 
determine America’s proportion in the fixed ratio ol 
The average enlisted strength of the British Navy. ee 
to the latest figures obtained by the Naval Intelligence } 

of the Navy Department, is approximately 110,000 enlisted 1 wien 
This is 43.000 more thin the committee bill provides for tle 
United States Navy. According to Japanese published 
confidential information—and I would say here to the honoral) 
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representative from Seuth Carolina. [Mr. Byrnes] that the 
figure whieh appears here of 68,252 men in the Japanese: en- 
listed personnel is found in a report im the Navy Department 
made by the American naval’ representative in Tokyo, and is 
oflicial—this: is. over 1,000 men more than allowed our Navy 
under the committee bill, which, so far as. enlisted man power 
is coneerned, makes the United States third instead of equal 
to the first. Under the 5-5-3 ratio we should have 110,000 as 
compared: with Great Britain, and *113,000 as compared with 
Japan. In expenditures the committee bill provides fora total 
expenditure for the Naval Establishment of $233;224,008.. The 
British naval budget: complete is approximately» £75,605,866, 
and the Japanese budget is 393,662,576 yen. Translating these 
two sums into dollars at the prevalent rate of' exchange will 
vive a very much larger appropriation for: beth England and 
Japan than is represented by the 5-5-3 ratio. Even this does 
not give a correct comparison, because it is a well-known fact 
that a unit of work can be purchased more cheaply in either 
England or Japan than it can be purchased in the United States. 

In reference to Japan’s proposition for 68,282 men, our Navy 
Department officially says: 

Chis quota is sufficient to man every Japanese ship complete which 
she is permitted to retain under the treaty and te fully man every 
ship she can complete. by July 1, 1922, and still leaves 35 per cent 


of the total personnel available. for shore establishments, aviation, 
and training. 


In relation to personnel a most serious error, which com- | 


pletely vitiates the report of the committee. now before the 
House, has been made. The report states that on February 1, 
1922, there were 12,633 men at.shore stations. Se far as-this 
goes, it was true; but it told only a comparatively short part 
of the story. It would give the impression to the casual and 
uninitiated reader that there were. only: 12,683 men onshore, 
when as a matter of fact there. were 32,681 men on shore. In 
other words, there were practically 20,000 men in the Navy 
not disclosed by the commitfee report. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman tell the 
House where the 20,000 were and what useful purpose they 
were serving? We have about $30,000,000 tied up there. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I have a statement somewhere as to those 
tacts. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, While he is looking for that, that these are hard 
tines and it is quite:an item of expense to. have 20,000. men 
floating around if they are serving no useful purpose. I would 
like to know if the gentleman. from, Massachusetts cam advise as 
to what the 20,000 men are doing? 

Mr. TINKHAM, I believe that the 20,000 men should: be 
kept if necessary to make a well-rounded fleet, in order to 
carry out the intent and purpose of the treaty, and if they are 
necessary, and the. Navy Department says they are, that this 
House should. provide. for them. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
that these were.on. shore. 

Mr. TINKHAM. They are interchangeable. The honorable 
Representative knows. that they are at one moment on shore 
und at another moment afloat. Many of the men. that are now 
on vessels that are afloat will be: on shore. perhaps. within a week. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the honorable Representative in charge 
of the bill give me the necessary time to complete my statement 
if I yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TINKHAM. The number actually on shore was 32,861, 
as will be seen by a reference to page 297 of the hearings. 
Ilere are the details; they are furnished upon page 297 of the 
hearings before the subcommittee. They show a distribution 
as of January 1, 1922, as follows: 


I shall be very genereus to: the 


Distribution as of Janwany 1, 1922. 
lotal ¢ Salta tinbindieatiacd 
Total : 

Operating force 
General detail, ' 

tals, prisoners, and students in trade schools.-__ 11 
Receiving ships 


. 68,138 


COC di wk Se mais Cie dceuitosiiesncin 1, 241 

_ General detail ~-.-----— ic ttian cline antitncthiteiapil 1, 642 
DistREeE . TE ert + decent dere edd acetate aetcan iar 3, 352 
28, 799 

Enh 1 Rema ach ial td cc hi cabeincehennintadbpinidiiadinn iene 4, 062 


32, 861 


And yet I submit to this committee that if they will read the 
report of the: subcommittee they would have no knowledge that 
there were those 20,000 men on shore in excess of ‘the: number 
indicated: at shore stations, which is -compietely misleading. 


I thought the gentleman said. 
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Mr: KELLEY of: Michigan. 
man -yield.? » 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 


Mr: TINKHAM. I do not want to be unfair, but it seems they 
have been somewhat artfully reported in the committee bill as 
being.at shore stations, without mention of the balance of about 
20,000 men. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
man yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM., I will. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. On this list that the gentleman 
has. read there are 4,062 men-on their way home, being dis- 
charged. 

Mr. TINKHAM,. It says “in transit.”’ 
away from home. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. All right. I was advised that 
they were on their way heme, and that there are 3.352 which 
are assigned to district vessels and counted in the number 
afloat, so that that makes 7.422 who either had been counted in 
another place or had been discharged. Dees the gentleman 
think that we ought to provide for those? 

Mr. TINKHAM. It dees not indicate here that they have 
been discharged. 

Mr. KELLEY. of Michigan. Here is a letter from the Secre- 
tary, in which it is stated that it is estimated that that number 
of men, approximately 4,000, were on January 1, 1922, in transit 
to their homes for discharge. I am sure that that is the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. TINKHAM. That accounts.in a small way for some of 
the 20,000 omitted from: mention. 

Mr: KELLEY of Michigan. Over 7,000 men, I will say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, is no idle matter. 

Mr: TINKHAM. The committee based its calculation for 
67,000 upon the complements upon the ships on February 1, 
1922. That date was a purely arbitrary date, the last date 
obtained by the committee before making its report or obtain- 
ing its evidence. There was nothing classic about that date or 
significant, and there was nothing about that date that properly 
fixed how the Navy should be properly manned if it was to be 
fully manned and if it was to be manned in accordance with the 
practice which should be initiated under the treaty recently 
made in Washington concerning the limitation of armaments. 

Now, asa matter of fact, the statement is made by the Navy 
Department that the fleet at that time had far below its comple 
ment, in part due to the summary discharge before that date 
of over 6,000 men, made necessary in order to avoid a deficiency 
in theappropriation for:“ Pay of the Navy.” I have mentioned 
the discrepancy of 20,000 men in relation to the men ashore. I 
now mention a difference of 6,000 men that are accounted for 
as being lacking frem the fleet upon this arbitrary date, fixed 
and chosen by the committee to fix the personnel of our Naval 
Establishinent. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not that entirely explain the 4.000 
then in transit; that they were being discharged because of the 
deficiency in the appropriation, and were going home on that 
aecount, and should be taken into account if you had an ade 
quate appropriation? 

Mr. TINKHAM. It seems to meso. 

The commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet officially re- 
ported that it was impossible to maintain the efficiency of the 
Navy with the men employed at that time. Does that state- 
ment have any influence with the committee as against the 
arbitrary date and the arbitrary number found present with the 
fleet on the Ist day of February? Let me read that letter 
and comment upon it. It has only been read in part by the 
honorable Representative from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnrs]. 
I read: 


Mr. Chairnian, will the gentle- 


It might be going 


Mr: Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


UNirep STATES ATLANTIC FLEBT, 
U. 8S. 8S, “ MARYLAND,” FLagsHir, 
Navy Yard, New York, N. Y., April 3, 1922. 
From: Commander in Chief. 
To: Secretary of the Navy. 
Subject: List of personnel required on beard ships to maintain 
ready for war. 
Reference: (a) Seenav dispatch 0003-1235 (April). 

1. In reply to reference (a), the vessels of the Atlantic Fleet had on 
board on January 1 abeut the following percentages of their comple- 
ments : 

(a) Battleships, 80 per cent. 

(b) Destroyers (active), 84 per cent; destroyers (reserve), 
50: per cent, 

(c) Other vessels, 85 per cent to 100 per cent. 

2. Soon after arrival in Cuban waters, when the personnel on board 
the battleships (exclusive of the Florida) had by additions received 


units 


less than 


from the United States: been brought up to about 89 per cent, the fol- 
lowing conditions existed : 

(a) There were no loading crews for one entire broadside of the 
pedo defense battery. 


‘or- 
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(b) There were insufficient men in handling rooms of turrets to keep 
up the shell supply. 

ic) There were insufficient men in the magazines to comply with 
safety precautions as regards handling of powder and to provide the 
rapid flow of powder required in action or for the training necessary 
to insure this 

(d) Full speed was not possible for a period exceeding four hours, as 
there were not sufficient nonrated men in the engineers’ force to run 
full power for two consecutive watches. ; 

3. The repair force personnel afloat should be increased by 25 per 
cent in order to make ships self-sustaining, This in the interest of 
economy. 

4. The number of men on board at this time was not regarded as 
sufficient to efficiently operate ships and keep them ready for war, but 
only a makeshift number, by which the Navy could operate partially 
satisfactorily and tide over until such time as more personnel would be 
available. 

5. The personnel on board at this time made it necessary to so far 
modify target-practice rules that replacement of shell and powder was 
entirely done away with. Steaming speeds had to be reduced. Some 
men had to occupy two stations in the operation of the battery. 

None of the above can be construed as enabling ships to be kept in 


readiness for war 
6. Battleships should have on board at ali times at least 95 per 
cent of their fuil complements in order to operate satisfactorily and to 


be kept in a state of efficiency and readiness. 

Destroyers should have on board at all times between 
men, which would out their percentage at about 90. 

All other vessels should have on board at all times 100 per cent 
of their present complements, as their complements have already been 
reduced 


100 and 105 


to an absolute minimum for the work they are constantly 
performing: in addition, the repair ships and repair tenders should have 
the repair force of their complements increased by 25 per cent. Every 


endeavor has been made to make ships self-sustaining afloat, and to this 
end repair ships and tenders were assigned a tentative repair com- 
plement Trial with this tentative complement has shown it to be 
inadequate for the demands on its services and an increase of 25 per 
cent is warranted by both economy and efficiency 

The above figures apply to the numbers actually on board and ayail- 
able for duty. To this number sbou!d be added 10 per cent to cover 
transfers and replacements. 

This presupposes that complements are filled by ratings, as it is im- 
po to operate w.th lack of experienced rated men in the various 

re “nes 
7 The fleet was not ready for war at this time, and it can not be 
kept in efficicnt condition or ‘ready if the number of men allowed are 
the same as were on board at this time. 

ee: | des 

You will notice that under “(a) battleships,” he gives 80 per 
cent. Therefore this bill, arbitrarily, absolutely in fixing the 
data for the personnel, does not make adequate provision, be- 
cause it is shown from the letter of the commander in chief 
of the fleet that the battleships were only 80 per cent manned, or 
20 per cent less than they should have been. Are Members of 
this House going to provide for only 80 per cent upon battle- 
ships, now that there is to be established permanently an Ameri- 
can Naval policy? 

You will notice also that under “(b) destroyers, active,’ the 
figures given are 84 per cent. That is 16 per cent less than 100 
per cent, 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Does the gentleman recognize any difference 
between a peace and war time complement on a ship? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think the American Navy should be pre- 
pared at all times for any eventuality, and I recognize within 
certain reasonable limits 

Mr. OLIVER. What are the limits, then, that the genfleman 
recognizes as the difference between peace and war comple- 
ments ? 

Mr. TINKHAM. 
you that per cent, 

Mr. OLIVER. What, then, is the gentleman’s reliable infor- 
mation as to what constitutes a war complement for the ships 
that the gentleman is now discussing? 

Mr. TINKHAM. The only information that I 
have read. 

Mr. OLIVER. I see. 

Mr. TINKHAM. That the commander in chief says the battle- 
ships were only SO per cent manned. 

Mr. OLIVER. That is rather an 
not? 

Mr. TINKHAM 

Mr. OLIVER. 


JONES. 





[ am not sufficiently a naval expert to give 


have is what I 


So 


S indetinite statement, is it 

From me or from the commander? 

From you and the commander, one or the other, 
probably both. [Laughter.] Does the gentleman undertake 
to now say that there should be no difference between the 
complement carried on a ship in peace and in war? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I believe that the American Navy, in ae- 
cordance with the treaty recently fixing our proportions, should 
have a full complement, call it war complement or peace com- 
plement, as you will, because it is necessary to have a trained 
personnel; and if war should suddenly break out or occur there 
must be trained men, and 100 per cent, to man our ships. 

Mr. OLIVER. In other words, then, the gentleman under- 
takes to say that we should have in peace the same complement 
that we have in war on our battleships? 


Mr, TINKHAM., I say that we should have in our establish. 
ment a trained set of men large enough to fully man all of our 
vessels under the treaty. 

Mr. OLIVER. Is the gentleman aware that practically a)j 
of the men that we now have in the enlisted personnel of the 
service are trained men, and that they are in the higher grades 
of the enlisted force, and that comparatively few are in the sey. 
enth or lowest grade, and that we have an oversupply, according 
to Admiral Washington, of highly trained men in all enlisted 
ratings above the second? 

Mr. TINKHAM.° To complemert what the honorable Repre. 
sentative has said, I know these facts, that 84 per cent of our 
enlisted personnel changes each two or four years. I know 
that our enlistments are from two to four years, and that the 
British enlistments are for 12 years, and the Japanese enlist- 
ments are for 10 or 12 years, giving the Japanese and English 
fleets a personnel much more highly trained at any time than 
the American fleet. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman used the words 
personnel changes every few years.” 
the word “ changes ” 
from the service? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I have used the word in that sense. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman can read the hearings or ob- 
tain from the Bureau of Navigation information that when the 
word “changes” is applied to what has occurred in our en- 
listed force within the last two years it means many reenlist- 
ments. We provide gratuities for reenlistments, and for that 
reason we now have in the enlisted personnel a very large 
number—over and above the needs of the service—of highly 
trained men. Is the gentleman aware of that fact? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Not of the detail as given by the honorable 
Representative from Alabama, but I think this question is noi 
as vital as the honorable Representative from Alabama is trying 
to make it. 

Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. TINKHAM. 
from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massi- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
five minutes more. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I would like to finish my statement. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will yield to the gentleman from New 
York for a very short question. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does not the gentleman think that the his- 
tory of British and Japanese naval policy justifies the expecta- 
tion that they will keep their navies as efficient as possible 
under the 5-5-3 ratio? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Absolutely, without any question. 

Mr. HUSTED. I want to follow that with another question. 
If we do not keep our Navy as efficient as possible under the 
5-5-8 ratio, will not the effect really be to disestablish the ratio 
against the position given to the United States by the treaty 


“ 


our enlisted 
Does the gentleman use 
in the sense that the men are separated 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I will yield to the honorable Representative 


I will yield to the gentleman 


arrangement? 

Mr. TINKHAM. That is my theory, and I believe a cer- 
tainty. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a very short 
question? 


Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is not this true obviously, that there will 
be reenlistments for short terms of service in this country in 
hard times, but that you can not expect reenlistments in nor- 
mal times, because the men can get larger pay in civil employ- 
ment? ; 

Mr. TINKHAM. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
from Alabama? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think it is at least a partial answer. 

This letter which I have quoted, dated April 3, contains the 
following final paragraph : 

The fleet was not ready for war at this time, and it can not be kep' 
in efficient condition or ready if the number of men allowed are the 
same as were on board at this time. 

In 1916 the American pacifists imperiled America and would 
have brought the world to the brink of destruction had ther 
policies been followed. To-day they are imperiling Americ’ 
and may yet destroy her. Mixed to-day with American pacifism 
is Japanese propaganda that America may disarm. 

Had America not had the power to build the greatest fleet '" 
the world, and had she not had a powerful and efficient Navy !" 


I think that is obviously so. 
Is not that the answer to the gentleman 











1922, she could not have dealt with England and Japan at the 
council table as she did, almost as a dictator, When the treaty 
for the limitation of naval armament may cease, her influence 
will approximate the strength of her fleet, and no more. 

Present world uncertainty shows the need of national defense, 
to meet force with force if necessary. 

he Washington conference did not abolish war nor pretend 
to. It produced a written agreement, and under the paper of 
that agreement there must be sométhing to lean upon, some- 
thing potent and powerful. 

Under the treaty for the limitation of naval armament no 
country is restricted as to the number of destroyers and sub- 
marines Which may be constructed. And so great navies can 
be built by other powers with these most powerful weapons. 

Colonel Amery, parliamentarian and financial secretary of 
the British Admiralty, in presenting the navy budget to Par- 
liament a few weeks ago, said: 

We agreed at Washington to accept terms of equality in navy power 
with the one nation with which above ali others we wish to live en 


terms of friendship. We regard that equality as not one of competi- 
tion but of cooperation for maintaining the peace of the world. But 


eyen for purposes of that cooperation we, with our traditions and re- 
sponsibility for the peace of the world, can not afford to be less than 
an equal. That is the meaning of these estimates. 


America has her traditions. America has her Monroe doc- 
trine, her néw merchant marine, her new commitments in the 
Caribbean Sea, and new commitments in China, the Panama 
Canal, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

American interests require at least a maximum fleet. Ameri- 
cal. sea power must enforce wsational rights, protect national 
possessions and preserve peace and order. Even national peace 
or international peace and security are not alone maintained by 
a treaty. As I have said, the Washington conference did not 
abolish war nor pretend to. No paper agreement can change 
human nature. No contract can control the waxing of strength 
of one nation and the decadence of another. Pacifists and ideal- 
ists uttempt to deal with the world as it should be. Responsible 
stutesmen have to deal with the world as it is and with actual- 
itles. 

Other nations support their navies fully under the Washing- 
ton agreement, and adequate defense is demanded by the Ameri- 
can people. America shall not become the third naval power, 
inferior to England and Japan, when treaty commitments al- 
low her to be one of the two first naval powers, and her position 
and interests but for the treaty commitments would make her 
the first naval power in the world. 

Men fight, not ships, and the American Navy unmanned is a 
national liability, not a national asset. We Americans who be- 
lieve in performing treaty obligations in the spirit they were 
made, who believe that history teaches lessons which should be 
followed, say to the pacifists of America, “ You shall not pass.” 
|Applause.] Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my 
time, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
hour to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT]. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in view of the importance. of the question now before 
the House, I desire to lay before you in a calm and a dispas- 
sionate manner what I consider to be the facts that will estab- 
lish that the Navy is to-day in a crisis. I might even, go further 
and say that under the bill that is reported and now before the 
House for consideration it is in a strangulation struggle for 
existence, 

\t the close of the Civil War, measured by the standard of 
those days we had a good Navy, and by inattention and indiffer- 
ence it continued to go to waste until it was revived in the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Whitney in the eighties. At the close of the 
Spanish War we had a good Navy measured by the stand- 
ards of those days, but by lack of attention it did not pro- 
gress until we stood number 3. With the program built 
and building, in military value and efficiency we had a Navy 
No. 1 in the standard of the naval world. The question of 
limitation of armament was presented in 1916, and as chair- 
nan of the Committee on Naval Affairs I had the privilege 
as well as the pleasure of reporting a provision authorizing the 
President to invite the nations of the world to a conference 
and arrive at a basis of agreement for the limitation of com- 
petitive construction and to arrive at a standard navy. But 
the war being in progress, the opportunity did not offer, and 
(uring the last year a provision was added by the Senate au- 
thorizing the President to call a conference, which I cheerfully 
Supported and voted for. The conference acted, agreed upon a 
Standard, and I want to be entirely frank and honest to the 
House and to the country, while I was in favor of an interna- 
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tional agreement fixing a limitation and establishing a standard, 
I did not indorse all of the details of the agreement arrived at. 
I believed that there should be a standard fixed, but to arrive 
at that standard we should have maintained our best ships 
until we reached that standard, and to scrap from the bottom 
instead of scrapping the best ships, retaining the medium, and 
then scrapping at the bottom. 

However, when the agreement was reached I accepted it in 
good faith, and I stand before you to-day advocating that the 
standard agreed upon in the conference should be accepted in 
absolute good faith, living up to it as such, and in that I mean 
not only that we should not exceed it but that we should live 
up to it in maintaining the standard agreed upon. I believe 
that whatever Navy we have, whatever Navy we are permitted 
to keep and maintain under the conference agreement, should 
be kept up to the highest pitch of naval efficiency and military 
value. [Applause.] 

Now, that presents the issue that is now before the House. 
I want to say to you that in my honest judgment the bill as 
reported not only fails to maintain that standard but will bring 
the Navy of the United States from a position of five to a po- 
sition not exceeding three. [Applause.] We may just as well 
recognize it. I want us to have an American Navy equal in 
value and in efficiency to the best navy in the world. [Ap- 
plause.] Now let us deal with this question according to that 
Standard. If we are not going to keep the ships that are per- 
mitted to us in proper condition of efficiency, it would be better 
to sink them, it would be better to dispense with them alio 
gether and keep whatever we are going to keep at a high point 
of efficiency rather than to keep all of them in a half-way con- 
dition. [Applause.] 

Now, the question before the House, the crucial question is, 
will 67,000 men allotted to the Navy accomplish that purpose? 
I say not. Now, why doI say so? In the first place, gentlemen, 
the Secretary of the Navy, who is charged with the duty, upon 
whom rests the responsibility, says to us as emphatically and 
as positively as it is possible to express it in words, that it will 
not. Are we not to give any credit, are we not to give any 
credence to the man upon whom we shall place the responsibility 
of discharging the trust? .Are we to ignore and pay no regard 
whatever to the Secretary of the Navy? I am sure that I can 
not be accredited with partisanship when I come before you 
and say that it is, in my judgment, the duty of this Congress to 
weigh carefully, considerately, and well the deliberately ex- 
pressed judgment and opinion of the Secretary of the Navy. 

If we can not do so, the alternative, it seems to me, would 
be for the administration to place in that office a man in whom 
the Congress could place reliance and rest upon his judgment. 
Again, every competent and responsible naval officer, without 
exception, stated solemnly, seriously, earnestly as any language 
in the possession of human tongue can express it, that 67,000 
men will destroy the efficiency of the American Navy, and will 
leave us on a bare equality with Japan. I ask the same ques- 
tion—are you going to pay no regard whatever to the judg- 
ment and the opinion of these men? Is there anything in their 
past conduct, is there anything that would justify this House 
in discrediting their opinion deliberately and carefully and in 
telligently expressed? Let us not be carried away with hys- 
teria. The issue is too great, the result is too important, the 
consequences are too tremendous for us ruthlessly to ignore the 
opinions of these men. Have we trusted them in other impor- 
tant matters? Have we not intrusted to them the very honor 
and the good name and the preservation and safety of the Re 
public and the country and of its institutions, and yet will we 
here disregard their judgment upon the cold facts that are 
presented as to what this will do? Are they not competent to 
determine these questions? Shall I say that my judgment of 
how many meu are needed upon a ship, how many men are 
needed upon this type and that type and the other type, is 
better than theirs? Let us lay aside our prejudices and our 
predilections, and deal with this matter upon its merits, and 
rely upon the evidence and testimony as we would in the other 
affairs of life. 

Another thing to which I wish to direct attention is a com- 
parison with other countries. England and the United States 
under this treaty are to maintain a basis of 5-5, a basis of 
equality, and what is England doing? How many men does she 
have, and from what has been said to-day there arises a con- 
troversy and a dispute as to the facts. 

The evidence which I have here is of date March 25, 1922. 
The present British Navy, including the officers, men, and ma- 
rines, 121,400: for colonial navies, 7,289; one-third of the avia- 
tion personnel, 11,969; making a total of 140.658. I shall give 
what is contemplated for next year in a moment. Beur in mind 
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that England’s aviation forces are not counted as a part of her 
navy personnel, but as a matter of fact that about one-third 
of her aviation forces are operated with and constitute a part 
of the pavy personnel. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. 
yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. 
does it not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Bleven thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
nine. The active British Navy, marine and personnel, not in- 
cluding reserves, proposed by March 31, 1923—that is the next 
fiscal year 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield before he leaves the aviation item? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that they do have 30,000 men in aviation in Great Britain 
as a separate establishment, and assuming as correct that the 
arbitrary assignment of 11,000, which some officer in our Navy 
has assigned to the Navy of Great Britain, is that any reason 
why we should allow 10,000 extra men for the ships of our 
Navy when we give all of the aviation personne! that is asked 
for by the Navy Department? 

Mr. PADGETT. The statement that the gentleman is giving 
all that they desire is incorrect. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. For aviation. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have a letter here from Admiral Moffat, 
that I shall call attention to, stating that you are giving but 
about one-half of what is required. [Applause.] The depart- 
ment has stated here—and you have it in the hearings—that 
they can allot but 1,100 instead of 6,200 men, on basis of 65,000 
enlisted men. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
the gentleman means. 

Mr. PADGETT. The department submitted an estimate in 
the distribution of the 65,000 men, but they could only set 
apart 1,100 for aviation. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is all they asked for. 

Mr. PADGETT. And yet Admiral Moffat says they demand 
six thousand two hundred and something. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. But the department did not give 
it to them, and such request came to Congress. 

Mr. PADGETT. They had 3,400 this year. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They will have next year. The 
men allowed for aviation ashore, plus what we have allowed for 
the airplane carriers and for the fleet, total every man the Navy 
Department asked. 

Mr. PADGETT. 
6,200. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If you exclude aviation person- 
nel from the British figures and also exclude it from ours, your 
comparison is fair, but if you take it as a fact that a mere 
estimate of some naval officer in our department that 10,000 
men should be assigned to aviation in Great Britain and then 
because of that ask for 10,000 men extra for ships, of course 
you can roll your figures up anywhere you like. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; but we are giving the total of the Brit- 
ish Navy of enlisted men and of the American Navy, and each 
should include the enlisted men used for aviation. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Exclusive of aviation, which in 
Great Britain is separate from both army and navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. But when you give it for the United States 
you include aviation, and it should also be included for the 
British Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, no; I specifically excluded 
aviation in my comparison from figures used for both countries. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no; they are included in the 67,000 men. 
You have not given a man above the 67,000. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman does not want to 
misrepresent me. I stated on the floor as clearly as I knew how 
that the figures given for the United States included aviation 
and those for Great Britain did not. 

Mr. PADGETT. I know; and that is what I am saying; but 
for Great Britain they did not include aviation, but should be 
included to make the comparison fair. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If you exclude the number which 
we carry for aviation and exclude the number that the British 
figures carry for the Coast Guard, you have a fair comparison. 
You are attempting now to bring in 10,000 extra men that you 
say ought to be assigned to the Navy for aviation, and because 
of that fact insist that we ought to have 10,000 extra for our 
ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


That amounts to about 10,000 men, 





I do not quite understand what 


No; they say here they want more than 


I am not asking for 10,000 on the sea. I am 


saying there should be 6,226 on the sea and on shore together; 
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and against that, England has 11,969; and that you do not cal. 
culate those in the English Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Where does the gentlemay get 
the 11,969? 5 

Mr. PADGETT. Here they are. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Who gave the gentleman the 
figures? Who segregated from the 30,000 which he says there 
are = aviation in Great Britain and allotted the 11,000 for the 
navy ? 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘The Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Of the United States? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary of the Navy furnished them 
to me on information that was received on the. 25th of March 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. But he might just as well! have 
made it 15,000 as 10,000, The allotment for 10,000 is purely 
arbitrary. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no; I have more confidence in the Sec. 
retary of the Navy than that. [Laughter.] The 11,969 me, 
assigned to the British Navy is the correct number used in the 
British Navy for aviation duty purposes and is not an arbitrary 
statement and is an addition-to the 98,500 enlisted men. Jys; 
here I insert the letter of Admiral Moffett, Chief Bureay of 
Aeronautics. This letter clearly demonstrates that this pro- 
posed bill utterly fails to meet the aviation requirements, a new 
and very important naval activity: F 

Navy DeparTM®nT, 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS, 
Washington, April 8, 1922. 

My Dear Mr. PapGeTT: May I draw your attention to the fact that 
the naval eppropriation bill as now drawn up and reported out of the 
House Appropriations Committee allows only for enlisted personnel to 
earry on aviation activities on a very reduced scale. 


Below is shown the effect of this bill on naval aviation personnel 
situation : 





(A) REQUIRED. 


‘ Men, 

There are required to carry on aviation activities on a small - 

RS a TES DUNN occa is cei re bc eerie 
Of this number there are required ashore__.__ 
Of the total there are required afloat__________ 

Of the number required for aviation afloat 1,186 men are required to 
man the ships needed for aviation duty and also 1,421 men to man the 
aircraft needed by the fleet. 

(B) ALLOWED FOR BY BILL, 

The bill as now reported allows fer 3,234 men for aviation purposes. 

Of this number the bill provides for 2,100 men for aviation shore 
activities. 

Of the total allowed, only 1,134 men are allowed for aviation afioat, 

Of the total allowed afloat, only 682 are provided to man aircraft 

Of the total allowed afloat, only 502 men are allowed to man aviation 
ships (two are allowed for). 

(C) ON HAND. 


There were on hand February 1, 1922, employed on aviation duty: 








Men. 
Total 4, 343 
2, 806 
1, 537 
This number was short on requirements, as follows: “ 
Men 
IIE su secse ccbnevsgsecnechdpctchies ese eecichites cs indies aaah aaah oa eile CARE 919 
OU acca iicis svete th wilicecarisits Tatitniaagidipisea linia ciblaiesaige aide LE A cin deicion -- 
I a a ae ee -  acipataadaiidti lsu 1, 070 


(D) REDUCTION, 


As provided by the bill (Héuse Appropriations Committee report 08 
bill), there will be a shortage of aviation enlisted men, as follows 





(EB) BFFSCT. 


The effect of such drastic reduction of the number of aviation el- 
listed personnel will be to cripple naval aviation to such an extent that 
very little can be done for the fleets. : 

Tt will not allow even sufficient men to handle the aircraft for which 
funds are being provided in the same bill. L 

I can not bring to your attention too forcibly the above situation, and 
hope that some action will be taken to provide for the number of men 
required for aviation duties, as laid down in the conservative estimate 
noted above, se “wn 

I consider it vital to point out at this time that the British Navy 
allowance of aviation eens for the coming year is 11,969, and that 
Japan, besides proposing a personne] sufficient to man every 8!)'P she 
is allewed to keep under the treaty and every ship she can coi)! 
by July 1. 1922, is also providing for 35 per cent of her tota! uaval 
personnel to man shore establishments, including aviation duty 8 
for training. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. Morrert. 
Rear Admiral, United States \av! 
Hon. L. P. Papert, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Now the British Navy and marine personnel, not including ' 
serves, for the fiscal year ending March 81, 1923, officers and 
men, 98,500; colonial navies, 7,289; also one-third of the aviato? 
personnel were cooperating with and constituted a part of the 
naval personnel, 11,969; making a total of 117,758. There is "° 
information of the number of men in the naval communication 
service, naval recruiting service, or the Royal Indian Marines 
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They are not counted in the 117,758. I want to call attention 
to another matter. England had a reserve on January 1, 1922, 
officers, 10,382; men, 38,808; making a total of 49,130. They 
are not counted in the figures I gave a moment ago. And yet, 
what? They operate 35 oilers, 1 repair ship, and 1 supply ship. 
In other words those reserves operate 37 ships and are not 
counted in their 117,758. Add the, 38,808 to your 117,758 and 
vou have got 156,556 men in the British Navy available to oper- 
ate their ships. And yet they come before this Congress and 
say that with our 67,000 that may be provided by this bill and 
our 19,500 marines we have got as many as the British have, 
but you can not make the figures tell any such tale as that. 
| Applause.] Now, you might as well meet the facts face to face 
right here. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman please give the source of 
his information? - 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. YATES. I thought that is what the gentleman said. 

Mr. PADGETT. I did say that. I have his figures and letter 
here with his signature to it. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Is it not true the Royal Marines serve 
entirely on board ship, whereas ours serve also on the land? 

Mr. PADGETT. I want to call attention to this: There is a 
very small percentage of the marines of the United States who 
serve on Ships. Perhaps 10 or 15 per cent of them serve on 
ships and the others serve on land and on expeditionary parties. 
For instance, we have about 3,000 to-day in Haiti and San 
Domingo, we have some in China, we have some in South 
America, and in various countries. They are kind of an inter- 
national police force, but they are not really a part of the en- 
listed personnel of the Navy. But count them, if you please; 
take your 67,000 and take your 19,500 marines and add them 
together, and it will not add up to the 156,556 that the British 
Navy has. I will say more than that, my friends—— 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. If we provide for the 67,000 men, 
how will our Navy compare in man power with the navy of 
Japan? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is a little bit less. I can give them to 
you here. Japanese Navy, date January 1, 1922, enlisted per- 
sonnel, 73,252, and they propose to reduce it to 68,253. In other 
words, they would have 1,252 more than ours. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If we had the same complement of men 
that we had in 1916 on the various ships that are allowed us 
under the armament conference and as proposed by the Navy 
Department, what would be the total enlisted strength of the 
men on those ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have not it here, but it would be an en- 
tirely insufficient and inadequate number, because since 1916 
there have been numerous and multitudinous activities and 
functions, such as aviation, antiaircraft, submarine, firé control, 
and various things that will require—— ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do those additional activities which the 
gentleman indicates attach to our 18 battleships? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; that is exactly what they do at- 
tach to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I ask this further question: What was 
the percentage of the full complement of the force in 1916, when 
the gentleman was chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
as then manned and tke total strength as a fighting unit? 

Mr. PADGETT. The officers of the Navy said that it was 
undermanned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What did the gentleman, as chairman of 
the committee, recommend as the percentage of the manning of 
those ships in 1916, when the war was on? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not remember the details. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In 1916, when the gentleman had charge, I 
remember the claim was made on this side against the gentle- 
man that the ships were undermanned, and the gentleman from 
Tennessee defended it, and he said it was not necessary to have 
i sufficient number to fill the complement to fighting strength. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, let us get the definition of fighting 
Strength and also of what complement means. A statement was 
made awhile ago to convey to the House the meaning of the 
word “complement.” It does not mean what this officer or that 
One May designate, but there are certain duties to be per- 
formed, certain functions, certain activities, and it takes so 
many men to do this and to do that. In other words, there are 
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certain stations upon a battleship, and it requires a given num- 
ber of men, and a battleship is constructed with a view of having 
that number of men assigned to it. Now, then, what is known as 
the complement—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. In a moment. What is known as the com- 
plement of the ship is what is required to properly, fully, and 
adequately perform the duties that are required of that ship. 
Now, in time of war, to cover emergencies, they have adopted 
in a general way the proposition that they would add 10 per 
cent to that number in order to constitute a reserve for casual- 
ties. That is called the “war complement.” But the peace 
complement is the number that is required to perform properly 
and efficiently the different functions and activities upon the 
ship. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did we have that full complement in 1916 
when the gentleman was chairman of the committee? 

Mr. PADGETT. We did not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What percentage did we have? 

Mr. PADGETT. Perhaps about 90 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was it not under that? 

Mr, PADGETT. I do not remember exactly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the charge was made on the floor 
that it was much under that. 

Mr. PADGETT. It may have been. I do not remember. If 
it was wrong then, is there any reason why we should not profit 
by it? [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. We were threatened with war then, and 
we are not so threatened to-day. We have entered into a 
peace treaty. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. When I first came to the House 
it was my good fortune and pleasure to serve with the gen- 
tleman 

Mr. PADGETT. My association with the gentleman offi- 
cially, personally, and in every way, has been delightful. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I reciprocate the feeling. I was 
about to say to the gentleman that one of the earliest things 
that I heard about when I went on the Naval Committee was 
the controversy relative to the proper complement for ships. As 
I remember it at that time, Admiral Blue was chief of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation, and he had a very different opinion of what 
a ship’s quota ought to be from that held by other officers of the 
Navy. It was very much lower than the quotas fixed by the 
General Board of the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is correct. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman from Tennessee 
always agreed with Admiral Blue—— 

Mr. PADGETT. In many things I did. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And defended the numbers which 
he placed upon the ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And I remember that the ques- 
tion of accommodating all that some of the officers wanted to 
put on a ship arose; that there was no place for them to sleep; 
and Admiral Blue said he did not know, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee acquiesced and said that he did not know either. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know about the sleeping part of it. 
It is true that Admiral Blue advocated a smaller number than 
the General Board of the Navy. And we had before it Admiral 
Fletcher, and Admiral Fletcher testified to a larger number 
than Admiral Blue, and after he had gone back to the fleet 
he wrote me a letter, 2 copy of which I have here, and which 
is also in the hearings, in which he called my attention to the 
fact that he had wholly underestimated the number that were 
required upon the Atlantic Fleet at that time—some more than 
5,000 men that should be added. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Was it not also true that the 
Secretary of the Navy, because of this wide diversity of opinion 
as to the proper complement of ships, appointed a committee of 
naval officers to see if they could not get together on the matter? 

Mr. PADGETT. A board. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. A board; to somehow determine 
how many men it did take to man one of these ships. Successive 
captains on the same ship were often wide apart as to the num- 
ber of men required. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary appointed a board known as 
the Mayo Board, and that board officially reported and said 
that there was a necessity for and a use for the larger number 
of men. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Another board, made up of other 
officers, might easily arrive at a different conclusion. The 
question of quota is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is not. It is a matter of duty to be per- 
formed on board a ship. 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
same conclusion ? 

Mr. PADGETT. Because one may have a different idea from 
another of duties that men may perform. But let me call 
attention to another fact, which is that since 1916 there have 
been multiplied activities which have arisen. The submarine 
question has developed during this last war; the aviation ques- 
tion, with all ef its responsibilities and all of its duties, has 
developed and multiplied enormously; and then there is the 
radio and communications, control of gunfire, and all that. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman was perhaps diverted when he 
was discussing the size of. the enlisted personnel of the British 
Navy. I understand that within the next year there are to be 
reductions. 

Mr. PADGETT. I called attention to that. 
140,000 that they have now. They have 

Mr. ROGERS. If the gentleman gave them, I did not catch 
the 1923 figures. 

Mr. PADGETT. The 1922 figures are 140,658, and they pro- 
pose to reduce them to 117,758. 

That does not, I say, include the reserve of 38,000 that I 
called attention to, and these reserves operate 35 oilers and 2 
other ships, making 37 all told. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman thinks it is not fair to com- 
pare those with the 117,000 to which the British Navy was to 
be reduced a year hence? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is what I called attention 
character of the enlisted personnel. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. As to the question of quotas, I 
am not able to follow the gentleman in his statement that it is 
a settled thing. I think the gentleman has proven that it is 
not. But I wanted to know whether or not the gentleman 
does not think that after all it is a question of opinion among 
naval officers? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is a question of the duties to be assigned 
to the men to be performed on a ship. For instance, here is a 
ship that may have radio on it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They all have it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Some may not. The quota may vary. That 
is just what it is doing. In 1916 they did not have radio; now 
they do have it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Then they had only eight hun- 
dred and odd men on a ship; now we have an average of over 
1,000 to a battleship, besides the marines. 

Mr. PADGETT. They had a little over 800. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; and now these ships have 
an average of over a thousand. Does not the gentleman think 
that fairly recognizes the new duties? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I do not. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And would not the 100 addi- 
tional marines help out? 

Mr. PADGETT. Right here I have a statement showing the 
number of men for each ship. The Delascare had, in 1916, 830. 
Now she is allowed 1,116. The North Dakata had 830. Now 
she has 1,116, and the hearings show the number required by 
each battleship and also the other types of ships. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that the fighting strength? 

Mr. PADGETT. Here is the J'ennessec; allowed 1,203. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the numbers just given represent the 
fighting strength? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is the number given to perform the 
actual duties of the ship. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘That is the full complement? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is the full complement; but if we were 
in war, they would add not less than 10 per cent to that to meet 
casualties, because in a battle or in trouble they might have 
need, and likely would have need, for more men. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the quotas of 1916 
in accordance with the quotas arranged by the Bureau of Navi- 
gation at that time? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have not the figures, They were pub- 
lished at that time. They were, as I say, smaller than they 
are now, because the activities were fewer. 

Now, let me call attention, if I may, to another matter that I 
have here, and that in reference to the enlisted personnel, the 
character of the enlisted personnel. Out ef 119,205 enlisted men 


Why do they not all arrive at the 


I gave first about 





to, the 


in our Navy at the end of the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1921, 99.401 had less than four years’ experience in the Navy, 
and 87.291 were under 24 years of age. 

Now, then, compare that with the persennel of other navies. 
This means that the United States Navy is largely composed of 
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boys in comparison with the mere seasoned personnel of Great 
Britain and Japan. 

in comparisen with this, Great Britain had 68,361 men sery- 
ing a 12-year period of enlistment and 21,000 more with service 
experience of between 12 and 24 years. Now, then, my friends 
we have the great body of our enlisted men with less than four 
years’ experience going in to man the ships in comparison with 
the trained, seasoned, developed men in the Japanese and in 
the British Navies. 

Now, I want to call your attention to another thing, gentle. 
men. It just occurs to me. I had intended to speak of it a 
little bit earlier. We established the 5-5-3 basis alone, abso- 
lutely and exclusively, on the tonnage basis of battleships. We 
left out altogether the question of speed and the question of 
gun power. No consideration whatever was given, if you 
please, to the reserve power of those countries in their maritime 
conditions and relations. All of that was ignored, ang we 
placed the basis alone upon tonnage. Now, wait and just see 
a little interesting matter that I have right here somewhere. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman elaborate that thought. so 
as to give us the opinion that he holds, that the power operates 
to the disadvantage of America? 

Mr. PADGETT. The United States will be outclassed in the 
treaty navy, for the table contains the names ef 14 vessels in 
the British Navy with a speed exeeeding 21 knots, while the 
entire list of capital ships of the Japanese Navy have a speed in 
excess of 21 knots. Inthe matter of gun power the United States 
Navy has now but one ship, the Maryland, with 16-inch guns, 
which will be increased to three when the Colorado and the 
West Virginia are completed. All.the remaining vessels in the 
United States have 14-inch guns or less. The British have 15 
vessels with 15-inch guns and the Japanese have 2 with 16-inch 
guns. 

Now, my friends, I call your attention to that for this pur- 
pose—— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman state the 
speed of the ships of the British Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is in excess of ours. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. A great deal in excess? 

Mr. PADGETT. A knot and a fractien, or a fraction of a 
knot. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 
Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman say that the officers of our 


Navy, when they said we were getting an equal quota with the 
British or Japanese navy, were mistaken? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I do not mean that. 

Mr. MANN. If their ships are faster and better armed than 
ours, what is the meaning of that? 

Mr. PADGETT. Those are the facts. I understand in talk- 
ing with naval officers in private conversation they do not a 
with all the things that are done. 

Mr. MANN. The officers you talked with did not agree, but 
the Navy did agree, and it was done upon their recommenda 

Mr. PADGETT. I was just telling the facts. 

Mr. MANN. I was wondering whether we could rely upoi 
facts they gave. 


on, 


the 


Mr. PADGETT. We agreed on the 5-5-3 basis on tonnage. 
With these facts before us, can we assume the responsibility of 
cutting down the personnel, in addition to these other things 


that I have called attention to? These other considerations e- 
phasize the necessity and importance of keeping the shijs of 
our Navy well manned and in an efficient condition. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Califori 

Mr. SWING. Responding to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], my understanding was not tha 
had actually attained the 5-5-3 ratio at the present time but 
that at the end of the 10-year period we would have comie aious 
to the 5-5-3 ratio in ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Louisia ia. 

Mr. LAZARO. In comparing the navies of Great Britain «ud 
the United States we should take into consideration als: 
trained seamen that they have on their merchant ships, W10 
can be used in the Navy in case of emergency. ' 

Mr. PADGETT. I called attention to that when I refer 
their maritime conditions and circumstances. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. My understanding is that the General Board 
whom the gentleman has quoted are of the opinion that we 
should now have 120,000 men in the Navy in order propery 
to man the ships so as to maintain this parity of 5-5-3. Does 
the gentleman share that opinion? 
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Mr. PADGETT. I do not know as to the 120,000, but I will 
state that in my opinion the. number asked for by the Secretary 
of the Navy, 90,000 enlisted men and 6,000 apprentice seamen, 
will not fully man the Hughes Navy, as we refer to the Navy 
that is permitted under the conference agreement. 

Mr. OLIVER. So if the General Board have in fact recom- 
mended 120,000 men as the minimum number who should man 
these ships, I assume that the gentleman’s opinion would be 
that we should have that number. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I do not necessarily say that, because 
there are some minor ships that we can afford to put in ordinary 
or put out of commission under caretakers. 

The Secretary of the Navy stated that he needed 106,000 men 
properly to man the Hughes navy, but that by strict economy 
and ‘reductions here and there he had cut out 10,000 men, and 
that he could operate with 96,000 men, but that he would have 
to tie up Some of the less important ships. 

Mr. OLIVER. Just one further question. The gentleman 
made a very interesting statement in the opening, in which he 
said that since we have now discarded a number of our finest 
ships it is of the utmost importance that we efficiently man 
all that we have left. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. So that then, if that statement of the gentle- 
man be correct, and he insists on that being correct, surely he 
would not be in favor of cutting down from 106,000 to 96,000? 

Mr. PADGETT. I might do it reluctantly, facing condi- 
tions 

Mr. OLIVER. You would not sufficiently man the Navy if 
you should cut down the personnel 10,000 men? 

Mr. PADGETT. There are a number of torpedo boats that 
would be laid aside in ordinary and in reserve. There are some 
submarines and other minor craft that would be laid aside. 
But when you eut to 67,000 men you have got to lay aside five 
or six of your capital ships that go right to the very heart and 
essence and being of the American Navy. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In 1916 the gentleman had 
charge of the appropriation bills for the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I had charge of them until the people 
went wrong. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The number of the naval per- 
sonnel appropriated for them was sometimes 45,000, sometimes 
50,000, sometimes as high as 54,000. At that time the Navy 
Department had on beard our battleships almost 19,000 men. 
They have on board battleships now less than that number with 
96,000 men in the Navy. Why does the gentleman think that 
with a Navy of 54,000 or less we could keep 19,000 men on the 
battleships, and with 67,000 men in the Navy we could keep 
only 14,000 men on the battleships? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Navy Department want 21,158 men on 
the 18 battleships. 

Mr. OLIVER. But the gentleman said that if we cut the 
personnel down to 67,000 men you have got to lay up five battle- 
ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That reduces the number to 13. 
If you have 1,200 men on a ship that would be about 15,000 
men. But in the days when the gentleman was chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and the personnel of the Navy 
Was 50,000, we had 19,000 men on battleships, and we had 86 
destroyers and the usual complement of other ships, which we 
have not increased very much if any since that time. 

Mr. PADGETT. We have increased the number of ships 
very much. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They are asking for only 103 
destroyers. 

Mr. PADGETT. They are asking for 103 and 23 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Twenty-three in half commission. 

Mr. PADGETT. And then are asking for those simply as a 
last extremity to meet your wishes as far as they can. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I wonder if my good friend, the 
former chairman of the committee, gets my question. I wonder 
Why it is that when he was chairman of the Naval Committee, 
and previded for 50,000 men in the Navy, the Navy Depart- 
nent could find 19,000 men for the battleships, but when it is 
proposed to give them 67,000 men they say they can find only 
15,000 or 14,000 men for battleships. 

Mr, PADGETT, Oh, you have got a great many more ships 
now, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The difference between 86 and 
103 destroyers is not great in personnel. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not remember how many; but there 
are so many others; and, as I stated before, the battleships 
how have so many more activities, 








Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. But we had so many more bat- 
tleships then that we were keeping in commission. We had 
11 of the same 18 we are to keep under the treaty at that time, 

Mr, PADGETT. Yes; but the gentleman is forgetting that 
instead of the Navy being reduced by this process the battle- 
ships and other ships actually increase the Navy over the 1916 
program in the number of ships. On page 7 of the committee 
report it appears that July 1, 1916, there were in the Navy 47 
destroyers instead of 86, and that we now have in the Navy 301 
destroyers. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; I have stated the number— 
86 destroyers—and the difference between that and 103 is not 
great. They kept 19,000 men on the battleships with that small 
personnel. And yet the gentleman says with 67,000 they can 
keep but 14,000 or 15,000 men on the battleships. 

Mr. PADGETT. I gave it according to the figures of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. KELLDY of Michigan. The gentleman is even better in- 
formed than the Secretary of the Navy, who has only had one 
year as Secretary. The gentleman is one of the best informed 
men in the country on the Navy, and I would like his opinion 
as to why it is that with 67,000 men in the Navy they can not 
put more than 14,000 on the battleships when in his day they 
put 19,000 on the battleships with only 50,000 men in the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. We had then a considerable number of bat- 
tleships that had a reduced complement, and the Secretary of 
the Navy is previding for adequate complement te meet the 
new conditions that have arisen, the new duties to be performed, 
and it requires a larger number of men on the battleships than 
it did then. On the 18 battleships it requires 21,158, and then 
upon your cruisers—here is a detailed tabulated statement that 
you have had printed in your hearings, in which the Secretary 
has gone into details and given you every ship by name, the 
type, and shown you the duties that that ship is to perform, 
the number of men that are required; and yet when the Secre- 
tary of the Navy gives you that detailed information and the 
chiefs of the bureaus and the Chief of Navigation, and all the 
responsible officers come to you with their experience, with all 
their knowledge and information, giving you the details of it, 
you absolutely ignore it and print in your committee report a 
tabulated statement of the number of men at a time when they 
had been reduced to the minimum by a discharge of more than 
6,000 men. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Four thousand men. 

Mr. PADGETT. They tell me that it was reduced by 6,000. 
Here is the whole position of the committee as taken—and I 
do not mean it in any way except the most pleasant—you have 
taken a short yardstick to measure the cloth, and then you 
are insisting that the result of your measurement is correct 
and that the total is accurate. It can not be, because you have 
ignored the duties and functions ang activities of the ship, 
the responsibilities that rest upon it and the duties it has to 
perform, all of which are essential and needed. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am sorry to interrupt the gen- 
thleman again, and I have taken more of his time than perhaps 
I should, but I will give him more time. If the Navy Depart- 
ment with 96,000 men or 100,000 men found it necessary for one 
reason or another to discharge 4,000, reduce it to 96,000, does 
the gentleman think that any management of the Navy such as 
is likely to exist there, with these high-class naval officers 
in active charge, would go to the picked fighting ships of the 
fleet and take out these 4,000 men and pass by the tugs and 
yachts and shore stations where there were tens of thousands 
of men less valuably placed? Does the gentleman think that 
they went into the line of the Navy and took out 4,000 men 
and depleted the fighting ships rather than select out men on 
shore? Does the gentleman indict the Navy management that 
way? 

Mr. PADGETT. There is no indictment of the Navy De- 
partment. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I understood the gentleman to 
say that the reason for what he calls an insufficient number on 
the ships of the fleet was because they had discharged 4,000 
men before their terms expired: 

Mr. PADGETT. I did not say before their terms expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That was the fact, and therefore 
that they went and pulled them out of the battleships and de- 
stroyers and left the minor vessels and shore stations un- 
touched. 

Mr. PADGETT. What I said was that the Navy had been 
reduced by 6,000 in its enlisted personnel. 

Mr. K®LLEY of Michigan. I will correct the gentleman; it 
was 4,000. I am asking the gentleman this plain question: I 
understood him to say that the figures showed that the per- 
sonnel on board these ships was lower than it should have been 
because the Navy Department had discharged 4,000 men out 
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of 100,000, and that they had been taken off the fighting ships. 
Does the gentleman believe for a single moment that any in- 
telligent management of the Navy, if it had to reduce the Navy 
4,000 men would take them out of these ships, the backbone of 


the Navy, to make that reduction, or does he think that they 
would take them from shore stations where they were per- 
forming less useful service? 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. The minority in the report say that 
it was 6,000 men and that their discharge was made necessary 
to avoid a deficiency in the appropriation to pay the Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The order was to take out 6,000 
but they took out only 4,000, according to the Secretary’s letter 
dated March 29, 1922, in which he said that it was estimated 
that the reduction in the number of men was approximately 
4,000. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairnran, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee 10 minutes more. The letter of Janu- 
ary 21, 1922, from the Secretary says that it is estimated that 
approximately 4,000 on January 1, 1922, were in transit to their 
homes for discharge. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Navy was reduced. Just where the 
men came from I do not know, but I know that at that particu- 
lar time battleships were short several thousand in their com- 
plements that were needed, and the committee has reported a 
short complement instead of a full complement. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I omitted to read the last sentence 
of the Secretary’s letter, and if you will pardon me I will put 
that in, because it will make the record complete. 

The reports of the actual number of these men had not been received 
in the department at the time of the compilation of January 1, 1922, 
so that there were no deductions made from the tables as of that date. 

The reports had not come into the Navy Department until 
after that time, so there were no deductions made in the num- 
bers carried on the ships by reason of this discharge of 4,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. I wish to call attention to another matter: 
The total number of ships of the Navy reserved and permitted 
to the United States under the conference agreement, known 
as the Hughes Navy, is 812. The total first cost of those ships 
is $1,139,341,000. Under this bill as it is reported the number of 
ships that will not be laid up under the bill is 277, representing 
a total cost of $598,206,000. The number of ships that will be 
laid up under the provisions of this bill, if it is enacted with 
only 67,000 men, is 535, representing a total original cost of 
$541,135,000. In other words, we are to retain 277 ships and 
lay up 535 ships, and those that we lay up represent an initial 
cost of $541,135,000. Is that economy? I need not amplify 
that. You gentlemen know that if you shut up a house, though 
you may lock the doors and close the window blinds, yet there 
is deterioration that is an alarming feature. How much more 
is it in these great, complicated, delicate implements, with their 
machinery adapted to steam and electricity, burning coal and 
oil, with all of the delicate machinery that these ships contain? 

Gentlemen, I appeal to your better judgment, to all that 
is hallowed in our country, let us be considerate and not be 
swept off our feet by a cry of hysteria that may prevail, which 
will cost us untold and multiplied millions and millions of 
dollars. Let us remember that it has taken generation after 
generation, effort after effort, to build up this American Navy. 
It did not come in a night. Its morale, its traditions, its his- 
tory—all of the esprit de corps and all of the honor and the 
glory and the grandeur and the achievements are proud pos- 
sessions of the Anrerican people, and they represent strugg 
and trial and effort on the part of the people. Let us hesitate 
and not with one fell swoop wipe it out. I appeal to you and 
to your superior judgment, to your intelligence, to your patriot- 
ism, to your sense of economy, to preserve for the benefits of 
our country and our people and our Government what is repre- 
sented in the American Navy. Only a year or two ago every 
man in this House and all men and women in the country were 
singing the praises of the grandeur and the glory of the Ameri- 
can Navy and its achievements and its accomplishments. That 
was all deserved, and yet in a few short months there has 
come before us a proposal that we shall shut our eyes to all 
the past, that we shall close our eyes to the future, and put a 
strangle hold upon the very life and being of the morale, the 
personnel, and the matériel of the American Navy. Gentle- 
men, I appeal to you, I beg of you, do not do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 


The time of the gentleman from Ten- 


to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNpbEL1r]. 
Mr. Chairman, we are considering a naval 
In times past 


Mr. MONDELL. 
bill under conditions that ought to be fortunate. 
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there has been ground for very wide difference of opinion as 
to the proper size of our Naval Hstablishment. We have had 
no real logical established rule or guide, and a man’s judg- 
ment as to the size and the cost of the Navy was largely from 
his viewpoint of the interest he had in the Naval Establishment. 
Someone once asked Abraham Lincoln how long a man’s legs 
should be, and he replied that they ought to be long enough to 
reach from his body to the ground—a perfect rule; but you 
could not very well reduce it to inches until you saw the man. 
Fortunately we now have a rule, a yardstick. The President, 
responding to the almost universal desire and opinion of the 
country, called a conference upon the limitation of armaments. 
That conference fortunately was able to reach a helpful con- 
clusion with regard to the naval establishments of the great 
powers. ‘The subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations. 
having charge of this bill, approached the subject before thei, 
as I understand it, with the idea of providing for such a Navy 
as We were authorized and justified in maintaining under the 
treaty. In some remarks I made a few days ago I said they 
had, as I understood it, two major objectives in view, first, that 
of bringing the Navy expenditures so far as they properly could 
within a reasonable limit of economy, and second, to abun- 
dantly provide for the Navy we are authorized in maintaining 
under the treaty and for its maintenance in fighting trim, and 
in providing for it to emphasize, to visualize the fact that there 
had been a conference on the limitation of armaments, and 
that that conference had reached a decision reducing navies and 
their cost, which it was the duty of the committee to present to 
the country in sums of appropriation that carried unquestioned, 
irrefutable evidence of those reduced establishments and 
expenditures. : 

We all agree, as I understand it, that the Navy we desire to 
maintain is the treaty Navy, and, that being true, the problem 
before us should be a comparatively simple one. Certainly it 
is a problem that we can discuss and settle in the utmost good 
nature and without hysteria or exaggeration, and, that being 
true, I have been somewhat surprised at the somewhat bhys- 
terical character of the so-called appeals that have emanated 
from high stations relative to what the committee has proposed. 
One would imagine that in reporting this bill all was lost, in- 
cluding honor, and that the committee proposed not only to 
seuttle the ships that are to be sunk or otherwise disposed of 
under the treaty but to abandon the entire establishment. 
Among the very remarkable statements that have been made in 
high quarters is one that particularily challenges my attention. 
It is stated, and stated solemnly, that this bill, if adopted, would 
leave us not the 5 establishment, as compared with the 5-3 of 
7reat Britain and Japan, but a 2}, as compared with a British 
5 and a Japanese 3 navy. If this bill only gives a 24 instead 
of a 5 Navy, then the increase in the personnel can not be dis- 
cussed in matters of a few thousand. We must double it. The 
Navy personnel must be not 67,000 but 134,000 men, and these 
gentlemen of the minority and of the department that are de- 
claring that this is a 24 Navy are certainly not very logical, 
when in trying to cure a 24 Navy they are willing to take a 
23 Navy, or a 3.1 Navy, or something of that sort, because that 
is what it would in their philosophy amount to with the enlarze- 
ments and increases that they propose. If they really believe 
what they say and if their deliberate pronouncements are en- 
titled to eredence anywhere, they are curiously illogical in not 
having the courage of their convictions and demanding not an 
increase of ten, fifteen, or twenty thousand in the personnel hut 
of 65,000 or 70,000, so as to have a Navy for which they say 
they stand. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Would the gentleman mind say- 
ing who these parties are he is talking about? We would like 
to know. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the gentleman is a reader of the news- 
papers, and I suppose he knows who the folks are who are de- 
manding these increases. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman does not refer 
to the Secretary of the Navy, I hope? 

Mr. MONDELL., The fact is that so far as a fighting Navy 
afloat is concerned, there is very little difference of opinion 
between the committee and others, even those who demand 
the largest number of men and the largest appropriations. At 
the utmost two or three thousand measures the difference be- 
tween the figures of the committee and the figures of the Naval 
Establishment relative to the men afloat. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. The real trouble comes as to the number 
of men we need ashore, in the snug harbors; just how large 4 





Will the gentleman yield? 





dry and well-anchored Navy ‘we may need. I will yield to the 
gentleman if he will be brief. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman did not have ‘this 
situation in mind the other day when he made his ‘speech on 
Executive and eengressional harmony, did he? 

Mr. MONDELL. Iiam glad the gentleman asked that ques- 
tion, because it reminds me that among the statements in the 
minority report is a very extraorgimary one, in which the 
minority has assumed ‘to quote the President of ‘the United 
States. So far as I can recall, it is about the first instance in 
which a committee has sought to bolster up its plan and purpose 
by assuming to quote the President or to give his view and 
opinion, and, if I:may say so without giving offense, I would 
suggest that in the future in writing reports, either of the 
minority or the majority, it would be much better to follow the 
ordinary and time-honored custom in the Republic of giving our 
views and our opinion as to what should be done, rather than 
to urge views and opinions which, if known, should not be 
quoted. Our responsibility can not be shifted to any individual 
or any other body. It is for us to determine, in the light of all 
the facts, what in our opinion should be done. 

Mr. VARE. I suggest that the gentleman from Wyoming 
night confine himself in the future, then, to the practice of not 
using names. 

Mr. MONDELL. The “gentleman fronr Wyoming” has so 
far as he can recall never quoted the President on the floor 
of the House, and he will not find himself falling into that 
error in the future. If I were to say anything in regard to 
that matter, it would be that so far as I know the President 
of the United States does not have any desire or purpose to say 
to the Congress of the United States just the number of men 
that are necessary in the enlisted personnel of the Navy. No 
one can know as to that until they have carefully considered 
the facts of the case. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyonring has five 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, an official, widely quoted by 
the newspapers as not pleased with this bill, has said that we 
desire and must ‘have in full fighting strength an efficient 
Navy of the strength fixed by the conference and that it is 
our duty to sustain the action of the Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament. With that I agree whole-heartedly. But, 
unfortunately, some of the gentlemen who ¢laim to take that 
view would if they: had their way provide a Navy personnel and 
Navy appropriations which would not by a man or a dollar 
reflect any reduction due to the conference. ‘Gentlemen who 
are claiming to be in sympathy with that great gathering 
would, nevertheless, retain as ‘many men and spend as much 
money as though the conference never met. For one, I feel a 
trenrendous responsibility touching the decisions of the Confer- 
ence on the Limitation of Armament. I feel that it is the 
duty of this House, representing the American people, to 
give to the world visible evidence of the wonderful and tri- 
umphant and glorious outcome of that conference. We can 
only do it by legislation and appropriations that make it ‘clear 
beyond peradventure that the President called the nations 
together to reduce naval burdens, that the conference met and 
unanimously determined on a reduction in ‘size and cost of 
naval establishments, and it is our duty to proclainr the work 
of that conference, the glorious consummation of its labors, 
in reductions carried in this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I had imtended to 
ask the committee to rise at 5 o’clock, but there are two gentle 
men on this side who want to get away to-night, and the time 
allotted to them is 30 minutes, 20 for one and 10 for the other. 
So I am going to ask the indulgence of the committee to sit 
until 5.30, in order that they may be accommodated. 

I yield, first, 10 minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hustep]. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I pretend to no intimate 
knowledge of naval matters, and consequently can not speak 
technically on this subject. It would be presumptuous on my 
part even to attempt to do so. But I do want to discuss this 
question very briefly from a common-sense standpoint. 

It is a case where we have to decide between the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, on the one hand, and the 
President of the United States, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, the General Board of the Navy, 
and every expert in our Naval Establishment, on the other 
hand, as to a technical question, a question which is peculiarly 
Within the knowledge of the naval experts. That question is 
as to how many men are needed to man our Navy granted to 
us under the terms of the ‘treaty at the highest point of effi- 
ciency. While I dislike to disagree with the subcommittee of 
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the Committee on Appropriations, I must say that on a question 
of this kind, which is a technical one, I am constrained to ac- 
cept the judgment of the men who have ‘been educated and 
trained to answer a question of this kind intelligently and cor- 
rectly. 

And especially am I constrained to do so when I find what I 
believe to be weak spots in the case of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations. ‘The first weak spot is disclosed 
in a statement contained in the majority report, which is as 
follows: 

It was finally decided to ascertain the number of men carried on 
these identical ships on some recent available date and to be guided 
largely in providing personnel by the number actually carried upon 
the ships on the date selected. he Committee on Naval Affairs had 
gone into this matter of personnel quite extensively only a few weeks 
ago and had obtained the information, which this committee desired, as 
of February 1, 1922. The committee, therefore, accepted the figures 
of that date given to the Naval Committee by the Navy Department. 

Now, there is nothing particularly significant about February 
1, 1922. It is an arbitrary date, and this subcommittee based all 
of its calculations on the number of men on the ships on that 
date. It is obvious, therefore, that if that basis is incorrect the 
whole calculation is thrown out and is valueless as a guide to 
this Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know how many men 
they had in the Navy on that date? There were 96,000 men in 
the Navy on that date, and if they had not men enough on the 
ships on that date with the 96,000 men in the Navy they had the 
men ‘sufficient to put on ‘the ships and did not put them on. 

Mr. HUSTED. That is the argument made by the chairman 
of the subcommittee [Mr. KELLEY], and that is the argument 
made by the ranking member of the minority of the subcom- 
mittee [Mr. Byregs of South Carolina], and there is no foree 
whatever in the argument. They say if they did not have 
them on the ships on that date they should have had them on 
the ships. That is not an argument. The fact is they were 
not there and that ‘is all that counts. Admiral Jones, the 
adiniral of the ‘fleet, says they ‘were not on the ships on that 
date. He says there were not enough men on that date to 
man more than one-half of our broadside guns, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy says that if we use that number as the basis 
of our calculations we shall have to throw 5 ships allowed by 
the conference agreement out of commission if the remaining 
13 battleships are to be kept at the highest point of efficiency. 

The second weak spot is involved in the comparison of naval 
estimates. The British and Japanese estimates are used as the 
basis of comparison for next year. It appears that the estimate 
given by the British is about the same as our estimate, but 
everybody knows that Great Britain with the same amount of 
money can employ three times as Many men as we can, ‘so that 
the estimate is not significant at all. And then, in addition ‘to 
that, we are the Nation that puts our cards upon the table, and 
they do not. There is not anything in the history of British 
and Japanese naval policy to justify any other expectation 
than this—that those mations will maintain their fleets at the 
very highest point of efficiency under the quota allowed by the 
limitation armament treaty. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. ‘Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Dees the gentleman think the conference on 
disarmament increased the cost of the Navy or decreased it? 

Mr. HUSTED. Of course, it decreases it under any suggested 
plan, and if the plan for 86,000 enlisted men is adopted, it would 
still decrease it, and it would decrease it very substantially. 

Mr. MADDEN. I-will say to the gentleman that if the plan 
he is now advecating is adopted, it will be increased over what 
it is to-day. 

Mr. HUSTED. No; the gentleman is mistaken. The gentle. 
man is very much mistaken. And the statement made by the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr] is inaccurate, be- 
cause he says if we double the efficiency we necessarily double 
the personnel. That is not true at all, because there are two 
men used at sea for every man used on land, so that you can 
double the efficiency of your ships without doubling your per- 
sonnel in the’ Naval Establishment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand the gentleman 
is advocating a plan which he says is indorsed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
man from Illinois |Mr. MappEN] says that if that plan be 
adopted, then the disarmament conference did not reduce ex- 
penditures in that direction. 


Quite correct, as I understand it. 
And I understand the gentle- 


Mr. HUSTED. Well, I do not think that statement, with all 
the respect that I have for the great chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, is justified. I do not believe that if 
we provided for 86,000 men, as the President is said to recom- 
mend, it would increase the appropriations for the Naval 
Establishment over what they are at the present time. I be 
lieve that they would be substantially decreased. But whether 
they are increased or decreased, it is the plain duty of the 
American people to maintain our Navy at the highest point of 
efficiency under the quota arranged by the treaty. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman continues to quote the 
President, and continues to quote the President very definitely 
as in favor of 86,000 men. I can not believe that the gentleman 
has any justification for quoting the President and quoting him 
definitely. : 

Mr. HUSTED. It has been stated over and over again in the 
public press, and 

Mr. MONDELL. Is that all the gentleman has got? 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, I have had other indirect information 
from gentlemen of responsibility and truth. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does not the gentleman think 
that when he goes to the extent of quoting the President of 
the United States he ought first to have heard the President, 
and in the next place, he ought to have the consent of the 
President? 

Mr. HUSTED. I am only quoting what I have heard, what 
is published in the newspapers, and what has come to me in- 
directly. I think any man is justified in doing that, and I 
am using the figure 86,000 not particularly because the Presi- 
dent of the United States is using it, but because the figure 
86,000 is what I believe to be the irreducible minimum. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman does not say 
that the President told him that was what he stood for? 

Mr. HUSTED. The President has not told me anything 
about it, but I understand from the newspapers that that is 
what the President desires. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. VARE. The word of the gentleman from New York 
has indirectly been questioned. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, no; the word of the gen- 
tleman from New York has not been indirectly questioned. 
The gentleman says he has not any information at all from 
the President as to his position except what he has read in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. VARE. And what he had reliable authority for. 
the gentleman wants to know 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I would like to know. 

Mr. VARE. If the distinguished chairman -of this subcom- 
mittee wants to know, and if the leader of the House wants to 
know, I want to say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HustTeEp] that he is stating the absolute facts. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. How does the gentleman know? 

Mr. VARE. I am stating that upon my responsibility as a 
Member of this House. I say so on the responsibility of my 
membership in this House. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Who told the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the President was in favor of 86,000 men? 

Mr. VARE. I repeat to the gentleman that I say that on the 
responsibility of my membership in this House. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does the gentleman quote the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. VARE. L repeat again, that I make that statement upon 
my responsibility as a Member of this House, that the state- 
ment which the gentleman from New York makes is correct. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Did the President of the United 
States tell the gentleman from Pennsylvania that he favored 
86,000 men for the Navy? And did the President authorize him 
to give out his views? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman is at liberty to answer, but 
the gentleman from Michigan can not catechize him. 

Mr. VARE. I repeat again that I say to the Members of this 
House upon my responsibility as a Member of Congress that the 
statement of the gentleman from New York is a true statement 
of the facts. 

Mr. KIELLEY of Michigan. I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield a moment? 





If 








Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire unanimous consent 
to ask the honorable Representative from Michigan a question, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to me 
one minute? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. With the consent of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee two minutes. 

Mr. VARE. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In view of the fact that this 
very delicate question has been raised, will some gentleman 
tell us what naval strength the President of the United States 
stands for? 

A Memser. Not what he has stood for, but what he stands 
for to-day. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. VARE] has the floor. Perhaps he can answer the 
gentleman. He seems to have more information than any of 
the rest of us on this subject. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Can the gentleman from Mich- 
igan tell us whether there is a difference of opinion between the 
President and the Secretary of the Navy upon this subject? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not know anything about 
that, and if I did I would not say so, unless I had the consent 
of the President to say it. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. VARE] yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. 
TINKHAM]? 

Mr. VARE. Not at this time. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I have yielded 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Var]. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, if this was not such a serious 
matter one might consider it amusing. Only a short time igo 
Members on both sides of the aisle day after day were con- 
tinually praising the work of the Navy, praising the gallantry 
of its officers. Yet here to-day we find the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee on appropriations making the state- 
ment on the floor of this House that thousands and thousauds 
of men in the employ of the Navy are somewhere and nobody 
knows where they are. I for one do not believe that is a cor- 
rect statement of facts, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
us where they are. 

Mr. VARE. I do not know. I am not a,naval expert. If I 
was I would be very glad to inform and enlighten the geuitie- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Very well. 

Mr. VARE. This question was discussed more or less in the 
meeting of the Appropriations Committee on last Saturday. 
My recollection was that there were only two points in dis- 
pute, There did not seem to be any dispute as to the avis 
ability of scrapping numerous worn-out ships—ships that would 
not be useful in accordance with the future program of [le 
Navy. There was no dispute about that. The only question 
that seemed to arise was what was an adequate and sufficient 
number of men to man the ships and shore,stations. On the 
one hand we had the information from the subcommittee, who 
no doubt, according to their judgment, used their best informa- 
tion. They saw it from their viewpoint. On the other hand 
we had information from the Secretary of the Navy, the ofll er 
who is charged with the management of the Navy. So it is 
that as a member of this committee who does not claim to be 
an expert on these naval matters, if I am compelled to chovse 
between these two sources of information, there is only cone 
for me to choose, and that is to follow the advice of the con 
stituted authority who has the responsibility of managing 
Navy. I as a member of the Committee on Appropriations 1 
not willing to assume that responsibility. Consequently, when 
I am in doubt on a question affecting our naval policy, par 
ticularly in view of these international agreements which hive 
been so recently entered into, I follow the recommendations 0! 
the officer who has the responsibility of managing the Navy. 

The United States has gone on record, through the ratifica- 
tion of the agreements reached at the Conference on the Limits 
tion of Armament, as being willing in the eyes of the world to 
support a Navy of certain strength, not only for its own pro 
tection but to help maintain a world police force on the sea, 
which the best minds of the great naval powers have declare! 
adequate. 
| We have before us a bill which aims to defeat the very |!" 
| pose of the conference findings ; it aims to decrease the efficiency 

of the United States naval force to a point where it will stand 
\ on equal if not below Japan among the great fleets of the 


Perhaps the gentleman can (cll 





| world, instead of maintaining its rank equal to Great Britain 


as the armament conferees deemed wise. 
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I base this statement on actual figures. Japan contemplates 
an enlisted strength for next year of 68,252 men while this bill 
provides but 67,000 men for the great United States Navy. 
What Member of Congress wants this condition to exist? 

Economy has become necessary that the people of this coun- 
try might not be burdened with taxes, the result of which is the 


stifling of business and individual effort. The House Appro- 
priations Committee has practiced economy throughout its de- 
liberations since the beginning of the present Congress. The 
record made under the direction of the gentleman from Illinois 
| Mr. MADDEN], chairman of the committee, is to be commended. 
There is such a thing, however, of economy being carried too 
fur. There is a danger point, and that point is reached in this 
bill. 

In short, the provisions made in this bill as reported from 
the committee are based on a Navy of 67,000 men, including 
» 000 apprentices, while the estimates of experts place the neces- 
sary figure at 113,000 men that the Navy might be manned in 
accordance with the arms parley agreement. 

In the interest of economy and prompted by a willingness 
to reduce the Nation’s expenses the Secretary of the Navy 
recommended to this Congress that a force of 90,000 men and 
6.000 apprentices be provided. This number would man enough 
ships and shore stations to provide a well-balanced fieet. The 
President, in turn, upon the advice of naval experts, has let 
it be known that he feels any number less than 80,000 men 
and 6,000 apprentices will be insufficient to maintain a proper 
torce, 

There has been practically no concerted opposition to the 
fundamental aims of the arms conference program. Unfortu- 
nately, many persons wish to carry a good thing too far. I 
fear that the influence of the pacifists has been greater than 
the influence of the practical man in this matter. It must be 
remembered that the wonderful results obtained at the arms 
conference were made possible by the fact that the United 
States was ready to go any nation of: the world just a step 
better in the construction of navies if the other nations had not 
been willing to talk terms. It was not our weakness that 
counted nor could a weak United States have named terms. It 
was because we were strong and growing stronger. 

Secretary Hughes, upon the advice of experts, named the 
strength of our Navy at the figure agreed upon. Are we going 
to reduce this strength to a point where the 70,000 trained men 
the Japanese wfll have on their vessels will be a far greater 
strength than our few men and larger number of ships? Are we 
going to say to the world that we asked for more than we 
wanted? Are we going to tell the world that we did not mean 
it when we promised to maintain an adequate naval strength to 
uphold our part of this international agreement? 

The United States is not situated as are the other two great 
naval powers. We do not have a full quota of trained men in 
our Navy. To operate on a minimum force we should have a 
greater number of trained men enlisted. Our Navy at the end 
of the last fiscal year had 82,849 men who were serving their 
first enlistment. Another 16,552 had less than four years’ ex- 
perience. This was at a time when there were 119,205 men in 
the service. Since that time the Navy has been greatly re- 
duced. There were at the close of the last calendar year about 
98,000 men in the service, and that has been reduced April 1 by 
1,000, 

If we are to have a skeleton Nayy and are not to be per- 
mitted to have a force adequate to man our ships, legislation 
should be passed which will keep the trained man in the Navy, 
that the small number some wish us to have will be the most 
eflicient. This would involve further expense in many ways, 
although in the ultimate result would be less expensive. We 
are not here, however, to plan for such changes, but to provide 
an adequate force with the material we have at hand. 

The reduction of the naval force would entail losses in mate- 
rial and deterioration of ships which would fastly overcome 
the slight monetary savings some feel this proposed cut would 
make. Brought down to hard figures, the economy we observe 
in this bill is so slight that we must consider the losses in 
nitional safety which we must suffer. Our Federal tax to-day 
is about $40 per capita. The tax necessary to support the Navy 
is about $4. The reduction in the Navy planned by the Navy 
Department would lower this figure to about $3. Then a fur- 
ther reduction, which would make our Navy next to useless 
as a fighting machine and inefficient as an adjunct to the mer- 
chant marine, for which we are planning a subsidy, would save 
ubout 25 cents per capita for the people of the United States. 
Is it worth it? 

The 5-5-8 agreement places us on a par with the other great 
navy of the world—that of Great Britain. Great Britain and 


the United States control the merchant fleets of the world to- 
The reduction planned in this bill, together with the plans 


day, 


of Japan for an increased personnel, would change this ratio to 
5-3-3. We should maintain a naval fleet to protect our merchant 
marine as great as any fleet in the world. The United States 
exports about $8,000,000,000 worth of American products each 
year. We can carry a great bulk of this in our own ships if 
the merchant marine is to be encouraged by a navy for protec- 
tion in the background. 

In all, a Navy of less than 86,000 men is unsafe, not economi- 
cal in any sense, and would not be authorized with the sanction 
or approval of those in charge with the administration of the 
Government, both in its national and international activities. 
Let us support the administration at this time, when both do- 
mestic and foreign problems are acute and there are visions of 
better understandings. 

I have before me a statement issued by Secretary of the 
Navy Denby commenting on the report of the committee on this 
bill which I wish to read: 

Should the bill just reported become law it would be a blow to the 
Navy and to the prestige of the United States. Whatever appropria- 
tions of men and money are allowed the Navy will be administered by 
the department in an earnest and cheerful endeavor to keep it as 
effective as possible. I feel that I should be recreant to a plain duty, 
however, if I did not solemnly warn the American people that the pro- 
posed reduction negatives the results of the recent conference, is danger- 


ous A the country’s security, and, in my opinion, to the welfare of the 
world. 

If this bill becomes a law, it will mean that 5 battleships of the 18 
provided for in the treaty must be put in ordinary, with caretakers. It 
will mean that, having gathered the nations together and having con- 
ducted to a successful conclusion negotiations intended to establish the 
relative defensive sea armaments of the different powers, we, from the 
earnestly insisted upon position of equality with any nation in the world, 
drop to second or third place. 1 do not believe in making a mockery 
of the conference. I do not believe in throwing away our sea power. 

We called the conference. We made the proposals. We should abide 
by the conclusions. Eighteen battleships with their necessary auxili- 
aries and shore bases were adopted for our defense. With the passage 
of this bill our international plan goes by the board. It is proposed to 
cast to the winds the advice of the men who represented us during the 
conference and made the agreements and the advice of the trained 
officers of the service. 

The Navy does not belong to the Navy Department. It does not be- 
long to Congress. It belongs to the American people. My duty to 
warn against undue reduction in our defensive armament is as sacred 
a trust as any man can hold. If the people had wanted this Navy 
so far below the standard agreed upon in the treaty, they should have 
said so long ago. There would then have been no need for the con- 
ference, and we would have been better off without one. What would 
the people and Congress have said if the conference had proposed by 
treaty to reduce the number of men in the American Navy to approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the number in the British Navy and less than the 
number in the navy of Japan? 

This bill is a challenge to the common sense of our people. I do 
not believe it meets the approval of our people. I do not believe such 
ill-advised economy can have the support of the majority of Americans. 
Whatever arms may have cost, they have made and kept us a nation. 
If the bill peers, and we slip from the position of equality in sea 
power, we shall not again be able to secure support at home or abroad 
for another conference for world adjustments. If we would sit at the 
first table in the councils of the nations, we nrust have sea power. 


It is on the President’s figures, the lowest possible estimate, 
that I wish to base my contentions. To maintain this force and 
to provide for repairs of ships and the proper conduct of our 
navy yards and stations, increased appropriations for other 
items in this bill will be necessary. The present appropriations 
provided for in the bill are inadequate for the maintenance of 
a trained repair force at our navy yards. This force must be 
maintained for times of emergency. 

In speaking of maintenance of navy yards I know whereof I 
speak. I was born and raised within a mile of the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard and have made a close study of navy-yard activities 
all my life. I have watched the Philadelphia Navy Yard grow 
from a small navy station in its earliest days to one of the 
greatest industrial plants cf the world. Within its gates are 
building and repair units adequate to care for the Navy’s needs 
in time of peace or war. It has maintained an eflicient organi- 
zation. 

This bill, with its skeleton force of men and its reduced appro- 
priations for the conduct of the navy yards, would destroy the 
efficiency of this great plant. The employees would be forced 
to other fields—would be forced to seek employment in other 
plants, and in time of stress would find the yard lacking in both 
the economy and efficiency of operation it now enjoys. 

When this bill is considered under the five-minute rule I in- 
tend to present an amendment which will provide for an ade- 
quate Navy of 80,000 men and 6,000 apprentices as is desired by 
the President, and I hope the House will see the wisdom of ap- 
proving such appropriations. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. TowNeErR, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11228, 


move that the 
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the naval appropriation bill, and had imstructed him to report 
that they had come to no resolution thereon, 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Watsn, for one week, on account of death in his 
family. 

To Mr. Tayxor of Tennessee, indefinitely, on account of official 
business, 

To Mr, Herrick, for two days beginning Tuesday morning, in 
order to attend to pressing private business. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; aceordingly (at 5 o’clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 11, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

586. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Morattico Creek, Lancaster County, Va.; to the 
Conmnittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

587. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a ten- 
tative draft of a bill to validate an agreement between the 
Secretary of War, acting on behalf of the United States, and the 
Washington Gas Light Co.; te the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD: Committee on the Judiciary. H. Con. Res. 
53. <A eoncurrent resolution to create a joint committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to determine what em- 
ployment can be furnished Federal prisoners, and for other 
purposes ; with amendments (Rept. No. 890). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 10768. 
A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to punish the unlawful 
breaking of seats of railroad cars containing imterstate or 
foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of such ears, the 
stealing of freight and express packages or baggage or articles 
in process of transportation in interstate shipment, and the 
felonious asportation of such freight or express packages or 
baggage or articles therefrom into another district of the United 
States, and the felonious possession or reception of the same,” 
approved February 13, 1913 (37 Stat., p. 670) ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 891). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXTI, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 11243) to designate a build- 
ing site for the National Conservatory of Music of America; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11244) authorizing the 
construction of a bridge across White River in the State of 
Arkansas; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PARKS of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 11245) ‘to con- 
tinue the land office at Camden, in the State of Arkansas, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 11246) to rebuild the school 
building of the Indian school near Greenville, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H, R. 11247) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to sell real property at Fort Monroe, Va., 
formerly deeded to the Government by James A. J. Bradford; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 11248) to amend section 90 
of the Judicial Code of the United States, approved March 8, 
1911, so as to change the time of holding certain terms of the 
district court of Mississippi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By RAKER: A bill 


Mr. (H. R. 11249) to provide for the 


establishment and maintenance of a forest experiment station 
in cooperation with the University of California; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11250) to provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of a forest experiment station in cooperation 
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with the University of California; to the Committee on Agri. 
culture. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 11251) for the taxation anq 
registration of motor vehicles; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 11252) to amend the War 
Fimance Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 








PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11253) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Rice; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11254) granting 
an increase of pension to Ira Howell; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11255) granting a pension to 
Jane Ritchie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEPHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 11256) fer the relief of 
Alexander H. Robertson; te the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MOORE of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11257) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A. Anderson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill CH. R. 11258) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucinda Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 11259) for the relief of Roy 
M. Cleveland ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11260) granting a pension to 
Susan M. Worthing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11261) granting a pension to 
Blsie M. Pool; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 11262) to cancel an allot- 


ment made to Mary Crane, deceased, embracing lands on the 


Winnebago Reservation in Nebraska; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 
By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11268) granting an increase 


of pension to Mattie Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. ~ 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5028. By the SPEAKBR (by request) : Resolution adopted by 
the city council of the city of Boston, pretesting against the 
closing of the Charlestown (Mass.) Navy Yard; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

5029. By Mr. CAREW: Resolution unanimously adopted by 
the Rotary Club of New York City, relative to the reestablish- 
ment of the pneumatic mail tube service in the city of New 
York ; to the Commitee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

5080. By Mr. CRAGO: Resolutions adepted by the Pennsy!- 
vania State College, of State College, Pa., urging that Congress 
authorize and empower the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of Commerce to make such investigations as may be necessary 
to determine what substance of whatever nature are thrown 
or deposited into the navigable waters of the United States 
or any tributaries thereof in such manner as to endanger 
or interfere with navigation, commerce, or fisheries; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

5031. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Resolution from the Boston 
City Council, of Boston, Mass., protesting against the closing of 
the navy yard at Charlestown, Mass.; to the Committee 0 
Naval Affairs. 

5032. Also, resolution adopted by Dorchester (Mass.) Board 
of Trade, urging passage of House bill 7400, relative to tlie 
quality of domestic anthracite coal; to the Committee on Inter- 
state amd Foreign Commerce. 

5033. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of certain citizens of Bel- 
lingham, Wash., opposing the passage of House bill 9753, and 
other Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District of Ce- 
lumbia. of 

5034. By Mr. LAMPERT: Resolution of the Citizens’ Civil 
Council of Milwaukee County, Wis., indorsing the St. Lawrence 
River project; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreis! 
Commerce. : 

5035. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of Rose Standish Council, \o. 
12, Daughters of Liberty, urging passage of the education bill ; 
to the Committee on Education. : 

5036. By Mr. SNYDER: Resolution of the Rome (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce, deprecating any lowering of the effi 
ciency of the Army or Navy or the effectiveness of the reserves; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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SENATE. 
Turspay, April 11, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 10, 1922.) 


The Senate met in executive session at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. After 2 hours and 20 minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


WORLD WAR KOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION. 


In executive session this day, following the confirmations of 
Senator REEp SmMoor and Representative THEoporE HE. Burton 
to be members of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, on 
request of Mr. WALSH of Montana, and by unanimous consent, 
the injunction of secrecy was removed from the vote by which 
Senator SMoor and Representative Burton were confirmed. 

The vote on confirmation resulted—yeas 47, nays 25, as 
follows: 


YEAS—47. 
Ball France McCumber Poindexter 
Broussard Frelinghuysen McKinley Rawson 
Bursum Gooding McNary Shortridge 
Calder Hale Moses Spencer 
Cameron Harreld Nelson ———e 
Capper Jones, Wash. New Sutherland 
Colt Kellogg Newberry Townsend 
Cummins Kendrick Nicholson Wadsworth 
Curtis Keyes Norbeck _ Warren 
Dillingham Lenroot Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Edge Lodge Page Willis 
Fernald McCormick Pepper 

NAYS—25. 
Ashurst Harrison Overman Underwood 
Borah Heflin Owen Walsh, Mont, 
Caraway Hitcheock Pomerene Watson, Ga, 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Williams 
Fletcher La Follette Simmons 
Glass Myers Swanson 
Harris Norris Trammell 

NOT VOTING—24. 

srandegee Gerry Phipps Smith 
Crow Johnson Pittman Smoot 
Culberson King Ransdell Stanfield 
du Pont Ladd Reed Stanley 
Elkins McKellar Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Ernst McLean Shields Weller 


So Senator Reep Smoor and Representative THrEopore E, 
,URTON Were confirmed as members of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission. 

Mr. DIAL, when his name was cailed, announced his pair 
with the Senator from Colorado |Mr. Purpps], transferred the 
same to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsnH], and 
voted “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON transferred his pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Extxrins] to the Senator from Louisiana 
|Mr. RANSDELL] and voted “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER transferred his pair with the Senator from 
Utah |Mr. Kina] to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] 
and voted “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS transferred his pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prirr- 
MAN] and voted “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW transferred his pair with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLaR] to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Crow] and voted “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING transferred his pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from’ Maryland 
|Mr. WELLER] and voted “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND transferred his pair with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] to the Senator from Oregon 
|Mr. STANFIELD] and voted “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS announced that the Senator from Delaware 
|Mr. pu Pont] was paired in favor of confirmation with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerep], who was opposed, and the 
junior Senator from Kentucky {Mr. Ernst] was paired in favor 
of confirmation with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY], who was opposed. 

On motion of Mr. WAtsH of Montana, Senate Report No. 568, 
relative to the question of the eligibility of Hon. Reep Smoor 
and Hon. THropore E. Burton to membership on the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

|Senate Report No. 563, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.] 


ELIGIBILITY OF Hon. Remp SMoor AND Hon. Tnuxropore E. Burton To 
MEMBERSHIP ON THE WORLD WAR FOREIGN Dest COMMISSION. 


Mr. WatsH of Montana, from the Committee on the Judiciary, sub- 
mitted the following report to accompany Senate Resolution 244: 

‘he Committee on the Judiciary, to which was submitted by Senate 
Resolution 244 the question of the eligibility of Hon. Reep Smoot and 
Hon. THEODORE KE. Burton to membership on the commission created 
under the act of Congress approved February 9, 1922, in view of the 
fact that at the time of the passage of the act the former was, as he 
still is, a Member of the Senate and the latter was, and he still is, a 


Member of the House of Representatives, respectfully reports that, 
having referred the question so submitted to a subcommittee, consisting 
of Senators CUMMINS, BRANDEGEE, STBRLING, OVERMAN, and WALSH, it re- 
ported that, having investigated the question, the conclusion was reached 
that the gentlemen named are ineligible, Senators BRANDBGEE, OVERMAN, 
and WALSH concurring in the report and Senators CUMMINS and STER- 
LING dissenting ; that upon the incoming of the said report your commit- 
tee canvassed the question and now reports that it is its opinion the 
gentlemen mentioned are not, nor is either of them, eligible to member- 
ship on the said commission for which they have been nominated by the 
President of the United States. 

In its labors the committee had the assistance of a discussion of the 
question presented by Senator WaLsH, copy ef which is hereto appended, 
supporting the view that the gentlemen named are not eligible, and in 
support of the contrary view discussion by Senators CUMMINS and 
NELSON and an opinion by the Attorney General which, it is understood, 
will be made a part of a report to be submitted by the minority of the 
committee. 

In the opinion of the Attorney General reference is made to an earlier 
opinion of his department, copy of which, with some comments thereon 
by Senator WaLs8H, is attached hereto. 

Respectfully submitted. 

T. J. WALSH. 

FRANK B, BRANDEGEBR. 
G. W. Norris. 

Lee S. OVERMAN. 
Henry F. ASHURST. 


On February 9, 1922, the President approved the bill, theretofore 
passed by Congress, providing for the appointment of a commission au- 
thorized, subject to the approval of the President, to refund, convert, 
and extend the obligations due to the United States from foreign gov 
ernments, arising out of loans made to them ——e the war and other 
transactions incident thereto, amounting to approximately $11,000,000,- 
000. By the terms of the act, a copy of which is appended hereto, the 
commission is to consist of five members, including the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the other four of whom are to be nominated by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. Pursuant to that law, the President, on 
February 21, 1922, transmitted to the Senate a communication advising 
it that he had nominated as members of the commission Hon. Charles 
E. Hughes, Hon. Herbert C, Hoover, Hon. Reed Smoot, and Hon. 
Theodore E. Burton. At the time of the passage of the act Mr. Smoot 
was a Member of the Senate and Mr. Burton a Member of the House of 
Representatives. Pending action on those nominations by the Senate, 
it directed the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire into the eligibility 
of the gentlemen last named for the positions for which they were thus 
nominated, its aid being invoked by the following yeoclution adopted 
February 24, 1922: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, 
directed to inquire into and report to the Senate, not later than Tuesday 
next (February 28, 1922), touching the eligibility of Hon. Reep Smoor 
and Hon. THEODORE EF. BURTON to membership on the commission created 
by the act of Congress approved February 9, 1922, entitled ‘An act to 
create a commission authorized to refund or convert obligations of 
foreign governments held by the United States of America, and for 
other purposes,’ reference being made to section 6 of Article I of the 
Constitution of the United States as follows: 

*** No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such time.’ ” 

Whatever doubt may exist or be raised on the question submitted 
hinges upon the significance to be given to the word “ office” in the 
language of the Constitution quoted in the resolution. Do the members 
of the commission in question hold “ any civil office under the authority 
of the United States”? Less technically stated, the question is whether 
the positions in question are among those appointment to which is 
fraught with the danger or likely to introduce the evils to avert which 
the wise framers of our fundamental law incorporated in it the pro- 
vision under consideration. What that danger is, what evils were to 


Wma. E. Boran. 
C. A. CULBERSON, 
Jas. A. REED. 
Jno. K. SHIELDS. 


4 be guarded against, if not sufficiently obvious, is made perfectly clear 


by a reference to the debates in the convention. A few brief extracts 
from them will be sufficient for the present purpose. A delegate, Mr. 
Gorham, having moved to strike out the prohibitory clause, the record 
states : 

“ Mr. Butler opposed it. This precaution against intrigue was neces- 


| sary. He appealed to the example of Great Britain, where men get 


into Parliament that they might get offices for themselves or their 
friends. This was the source of the corruption that ruined their Gov- 
ernment. 

‘Colonel Mason was for shutting the door at all events against cor- 
ruption. He enlarged on the venality and abuses in this particular in 
Great Britain and alluded to the multiplicity of, foreign embassies by 
Congress. -This disqualification he regarded as a corner stone in the 
fabric. (Elliott’s Debates, p. 229.) 

‘““Mr. Sherman was for entirely incapacitating members of the legis- 
lature. He thought their eligibility to offices wo@ld give too much in- 
fluence to the Executive. He said the incapacity ought at least to be 
extended to cases where salaries should be increased as well as created 
during the term of the Member. Ile mentioned also the expedient by 
which the restriction could be evaded, to wit, an existing officer might 
be translated to an office created and a member of the legislature be 
then put into the office vacated.” (Elliott’s Debates, p. 505.) 

For those who desire to pursue the subject further there is appended 
a copy of the review of the discussion on this feature of the Constitu- 
tion appearing in Watson on the Constitution, evidently deemed at 
the time to be of very great consequence, however lightly it may be 
regarded now. 

There were, as disclosed by the quotations above, a dual purpose 
in the provision under review, first, to remove the temptation from 
Members to multiply offices to which they might be appointed, either 
to their honor or their profit, and, second, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, as viewed by the fathers, to deprive the Executive, with whor. 
was to rest the power of appointment, of the opportunity to constrai¥ 
Members of Congress to conform to his desires concerning legislation 
by holding out to them the hope of appointment to offices which they 
were to create or render more attractive by an increase of salary. In 
other words, to remove, in part at least, the corrupting power of the 
patronage of the Executive. However fanciful such a danger may 
seem to us, it was notorious in their day that the King of Great Britain, 
or at least his ministers, often secured from Parliament legislation 
favored by them by a liberal distribution of offices, pensions, peerages, 
and even of cold cash. 


ons 
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It would be startling to the wise.and prudent. fathers ,of the Consti- 
tution to be told that though they had guarded against the corrupt- 
ing influence of the appointment of a ember of Congress to the 
position of a fourth-class postmaster in a frontier town, they had 
neglected to remove the temptation offered or. the o portunity afforded 
by membership on a commission empowered to. adjust claims against 
the Government aggregating $11,000,000,000, a sum so vast re 
could have had no accurate conception of it, however we may, wi 
more abundant occasion for comparison, feebly appreciate its bigness. 

In what has been said in a casual way on the subject since ‘the 
discussion was precipitated in connection with the legislation for 
funding the foreign debt, reference has. been made to the frequency 
“with. which. Members of Congress have been appointed as commission- 
ers to draft treaties, a. practice which, though denounced from. time 
to time by able statesmen, dates from the early days of the Republic 
and was recently followed by President Harding in naming Sena- 
tors Lopen and UNpDERWOOoD on the Americar. delegation to. the Wash- 


ing Conference on Disarmament. But no justification can be found 
in these preeedents for the appointment under consideration. The 
positions so filled. were not created by .any_ law of Congress. The 
Constitution reposes in the President of the United States the wer 


and authority to negotiate treaties. He may.act in person, as Presi- 
dent Wilson did at Versailles, or he may. designate some one to 
act for him, pursuing the course usually followed. It is not neces- 
sary that the appointment of persons so designated should be con- 
firmed by the Senate. Out of abundance of caution, and perhaps 
from a considerate regard for the sensibilities of Senators, such ap- 
poeintments were, in our .early history, with some frequency sub- 
mitted to the Senate, and that course has been occasionally followed 
in modern times, but it can searcely be contended longer that it is 
essential that it be. 

Another class.of eases, quite similar in character, includes appoint- 
ments op commissions to settle international disputes, like boundar 
commissions or other. arbitration commissions, the members of whie 
are appointed pursuant not to an act of Congress but to a treaty, 
Such officers, if they may be so denominated, do not come under the 
operation of the clause of the Constitution under consideration which 
was intended to exclude Members of Congress only: from such offices 
as they bad as such a part in creating or- in making more. desirable 
by. increasing the emoluments attached to it. The provision in ques- 
tion was one of the compromises of which not a few are found in 
the Constitution. The more skeptical wished to make : Members in- 
eligible to appointment to any office, and not only for the term of 
the Member but as well for.a year after its expiration. Others ob- 
jected to any restriction on the appointing power in that regard. 
It was finally agreed that the safety of the Republic would be ‘suffi- 
ciently assured if the temptation were removed only with respect to 
such offices as the Members respectively participated in creating or 
making more ‘inviting in’ the manner imdicated. So, admitting that 
the members of commissions such as those last referred to are officers 
and that they act under the authority of the United States, rather 
than under a joint authority of our country and the other party to 
the treaty, the offices they hold are not of that class the makers ‘of 
the Constitution had in mind when they framed the clause in: question ; 
that is, though they may be within its letter, they are not within its 
spirit, 

A third class of commissions to which Members of Congress have fre- 
quently been eppointed are such as are authorized and empowered to 
investigate and report to Congress for its information, as a basis for 
legislation, which it may or may not subsequently enact. An act 
creating such a commission gave rise to an investigation by the 
Judiciary Committees of both Houses of the whole subject now being 
considered, action’ having been taken in the Senate on the motion of 
Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, the chairman of its Committee on’ the 
Judiciary. Under the act involved, President McKinley appointed 
as members 6f a commission to propose legislation for the government 
of the Hawaiian Islands, among others, Senators Cullom-and Morgan 
and Representative Hitt. The House committee, through its chair- 
man, Hon. David B. Henderson, once Speaker, made an _ elaborate 
report, copy of which is appended hereto, in: which the: eligibility of 
Members of Congress to appointment on such a commission was up- 
held. The Senate committee made no report, but the views of the 
committee in disapprobation of the practice of appointing Members of 
Congress to such positions were conveyed to’ the President by the dis- 
tinguished lawyer who was then chairman of the committee, and the 
Senate declined to confirm the nominations of the gentlemen mamed 
against whom no objection was made except that they .were Members 
of Congress. We are, accordingly, without any direct determination 
either by the Senate or its Committee on the Judiciary on the question 
here discussed, 

Later, however, the general subject was again canvassed in the 
Senate in connection with a bill for the. creation of a commission to 
investigate and report to Congress, which the Senate amended so that 
ee. es of Members of Congress to membership on it «was 
torbidden. 

Speaking to the amendment referred: ito, Senator Hoar detailed the 
proceedings had in eonnection with the Hawaiian bill, as herein recited, 
denounced the policy of appointing Members of Congress en such « :n- 
missions, asserted that the well-nigh unanimous opinion of the Sc.. :i¢ 
was against it, and that he.and many other Senators were convinced 
that it was in contravention; of the Constitution. .A copy of his re 
marks on that occasion are appended hereto. 

The position taken by Speaker Henderson, which, bear in mind, was 
not accepted by Senator Hoar, was that. inasmuch as the commission 
eonsidered by him could recommend only and had no power either to 
make a law, to execute a law, or to construe a law, it:discharged neither 
legislative, executive, nor Judicial functions ; it exercised:no part of the 
sovereign power of government; and therefore its members held no 
* office,” were not “ officers.” 

Congress might, it was pointed out, disregard utterly any report or 
recommendation such a commission might submit and either omit or 
refuse to do anything on the subject to which it relates, or it might, in 
the usual way, initiate legislation of a wholly different character from 
that recommended. It might even anticipate the report of the commit- 
tee and take action in the premises entirely at variance with any views 
entertained by the members of the commission. 

The principle announced in the report of Speaker Henderson is 
believed by some members of the committee to lead to the conclusion 
that the members of the Foreign Debt Funding Commission hold no 
“office” within the meaning of the term as it. is applied in section 6 of 
Article L of the Constitution. It is said, in support of that view, that 


the commission has no powers, because whatever arrangement it may 
make with any foreign Government is subject to the approval of the 
ority to make 


President; that in consequence of that provision the au 


the composition is vested in,the President and that the commission 
merely gathers information. for his enlightenment, makes recommendy. 
tions to him, upon which he is to make the final and binding agreement 
But that contention is plainly at-war with the perfectly clear language 
of the act. By its terms it is to the commission, not to the President 
that the awthority is given to conduct the negotiations.and to enter ints 
the agreements. He has what may be denominated with substantia} 
jaccuracy, a veto power, anda. veto power only. :If their work should ba 
unsatisfactory to him ba has.no power, under the act, to initiate new 
negotiations or to conduct them. ‘He might undoubtedly, under the 
authority to make treaties conferred upon shim :by the Constitution. 
undertake the task, but whatever agreements he might make so acting 
would not be final, as is provided in the act, but would be subject to 
ratification. by the Senate. .But in. the event sup he. would be 
werless,.so far as the funding act is concerned. he fact that what 
he commission does is subject tu the approval of the: President can not 
be. said to be inconsistent with ‘the idea that they exercise a:part of the 
»sovereign, power of the Government, -or,. in. other -words, hold office, 
The President is ampeweres ey the Constitution to make treaties gy). 
ject to the approval. of ‘the’ Senate. ‘Can it+be-said’ that’ the treaty. 
making power is vested in the Senate, the President having: power sh 
to recommend, that he acts,on what he does.in that behalf mply asa 
coliector of information for ‘the Senate and not as an officer of the 
Government? The Congress can enact no law except with the approval: 
of the President. Is it aby iacenonnenge that all legislative power js 
vested, in. the President, the. Congress existing.merely for the purpose of 
recommending legislation to him? The, Constitution itself declares that 
all legislative power is vested in Congress. 

It may. be said that the ¢ase is not paratiel, because Congress may 
enact a jaw by overriding the: President’s veto. . But is that..a differ. 
ence of consequence? It is the theory of the English Government that 
the King hasan absolute, veto. It is true that.he has not exercised it 
for seme few hundred .years, but that he may exercise it consistently 
with the: English constitution will, perhaps, not.be disputed. Is th» 
Parliament of. Great Britain: consequently without legislative powers 
and are all:such reposed in the King, or were they so reposed when he 
was accustomed from time to time to exercise his right of veto? 

It would do violence to the whole. theory of our Government to assert 
that Congress exercises legislative powers only when it passes a law 
over the President’s veto. 

So nothing that one-House of Congress may do in the way of legis- 
lation has any force unless:approved by the other House. Is the Senate 
but the handmaid of the Heuse or the House simply the servant of the 
Senate? Do the Membersof neither body ‘hold an office because ity 
work to be effective must be-approved by the other? 

The general argument ‘by “which the conclusion: is arrived at that 
men who fill positions created by law, in which we A are called upon 
to perform: important functions: in the interest..of, the general publi, 
in which they, assume grave responsibilities. by reason of which they 
attain both influence and distinction, if not emvolument or other protit, 

ositions that: are in consequence eagerly ee after, are not offices 
s attenuated at best, but it. fades to the vanishing point when eyery 
strand is;gone’ save that the work accomplished is subject to the 
approval of. another functionary. 

It has been pointed out that the’ President is*powerless ‘in the prem 
ises under the act, except to-appprove or disapprove the work of. the 
commission, the importance of which can not be .everestimated. It 
is understood that Austria is asking for an extension of 20 years in 
respect to the debt owing by her on account of food supplies furnished 
her starving ‘population by our Government; that is to.say, that we 
arrange with her so that she shall not be required fo pez any part of 
the debt earlier than 20 years hence. It is asserted that the weal or 
woe of her 7,000,000 people depends upon the grant of this. concession 
to her, the other nations to which,she is -bound »on .account of her 
treaty. obligations. having signified. their willingness to extend the time 
of payment of their claims if.the United States: would do likewise, 
The President of the United States maybe. perfectly: willing: to accor 
uer the accommodation she is asking, but she can not get it. unless this 
commission can be prevailed upon to yield,to her desires. On the other 
hand, there is an insistent demand in‘this ‘country for prompt payment, 
that our own people er be relieved from the heavy burden;of taxation 
they. are carrying, or’ that they» may. exhibit in. a material way their 
gratitude to the men who responded to the call of their country in its 

our of peril occasioned by the great World War. ‘Men of great sagacity, 
experts in international finance, not a few. im:number, insist that the 
exaction of;prompt payment.of-even the accumulated interest on our 
forei debt waned operate to precipitate a crisis in business circles, 
the disastrous effects of which would extend ‘around the globe and be felt 
not less by our own people than by those-called upon:.to. make the 
payment. Such:a view was-expressed.on ‘the. floorof the Senate by the 
distinguished Member of that.body who has been named a member of 
the eommission. 

Ignoring the adjudications of the courts:as to what is or what is not 
technieally an “office,” many of them irreconcilable and hinging 'po 
particular statutes, let us try .to solve the question before us by the 
application of fundamental rules. Is the term “ office,” as ordinarily 
used, broad enough to include the positions in question ;:and if it is, are 
they: such positions as the framers of the Constitution intended shou!¢ 
fall under the. ban.of the Janguage they used? 

It will be admitted that if the word “ office ’-ean, under no reason 
able definition, be expanded so. as to include the positions in question, | 
is immaterial that they are affected with the danger against which the 
clause in question was intended to safeguard the Republic. But 's 
that the situation? It is a cardinal rule of construction, particularly 
of constitutions, that “‘ words are to be ‘taken in their natural and 
obvious sense.and not in a sense unreasonably ‘restricted or enlarged 
(Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 Wheat. 326.) abe 

It is frequently asserted that they are to be taken in’ their ordinary 
‘and usual sense. p 

‘In general, statutes are, presumed to use words in. their populat 
sense ; uti loquitur vulgus. (Endlich on Interpretation of Statutes (°.! 

“Indeed, it is probably not inaccurate to say that, as between tw? 
meanings of a word, the ordinary and popular meaning is, in general, - 
be preferred, and is most moqreney in harmony, with. the subject matte! 
and object of the enactment.’’ (Id. 78.) a 

To ascertain the usual and ordinary sense of words, we have recourse 
to the dictionary. The Century Dictionary defines “ office’ as follows 

“A position of authority under a government ; as a ‘man in office: ' 
accept office. In law: (a) The right and duty conferred on an int" 
vidual to perform any part of the functions of goevernment:and rece td 
such compensation, if any, as the law may affix’ to’ the service ; more 
specifically called public office. It implies authority “to ‘exercise som 
part of the pewer of the State, a tenure of right therein, some = 
tinuous duration, and usually emoluments. It is often defined simp 
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as a public charge or employment; but there are many instances of 
public charge or employment whieh are not in Irw deemed offices, such 
as the service of a janitor, or that of a designated by special act 
to buy goods for public use. In early English law office was rded 
as a right and could be conferred on a man or his heirs. In United 
States law it is a duty or agency conferred for public benefit; and, 
although the tenure is to some extent matter of right, the nsation 
is subject to change by the legislature unless constitutionally fixed.” 

Webster contributes the following : 

* Office: 1. A particular duty, charge,..or trust, as one conferred by 
wubliec authority and for a public purpose; an employment undertaken 
a commission or authority; a p— or position held by an official or 
finectionary ; specifically, a position of trust or aamouy under a gov- 
ernment, as the office of a premier. 2. Law: (1) A legal right to exer- 
cise a public function or employment and to take its lawful emoluments. 
(2) In a more general sense, administrative or exeentive rights, powers, 
or duties, as in semipublic or private capacities, constituting established 
and legally rec ized functions, as the office of trustee.” 

Though mention fis made here of emoluments as being a feature 
generally of an office, it has been determined judicially that, while 
common, such a feature is not essential. (In re Corliss, 11 R. I. 638.) 

That case held that members of a commission created by act of 
Congress to prepare and superintend the execution of a plan for 
holding the Centennial Exposition hold an “ office” under the United 
States. 

Undeniably a member of the Funding Commission holds an office 
under the dictionary definition, but if there were any doubt about it, 
or if the term is sometimes used in a more narrow sense, and it is 
essential to inquire whether in the case before us it is to be given the 
nalrower significance, attention may, yea, by a rule beth ancient and 
universal, must be paid to the mischief which the law was to guard 
against and the purpose which was to be subserved in its enactment, 
and such a construction must be given to the language assumed to “be 
of doubtful import as will effectuate and not defeat the purpose of the 
authors of the statute. That rule, applicable alike to the statutes, con- 
stitutions, and treaties, is the eudeet of the following comment by 
Vattel, as quoted 7 Sedgwick (235. 236) : 

“The reason of the law or of the treaty—that is to say, of the motive 
which led to the making of it and the object in contempiation at the 
time—is the most certain clue to lead us to the discovery of its true 
meaning; and great attention should be paid to the circumstance when- 
ever there is question either of explaining an obscure, ambiguous, 
indeterminate passage in a law or treaty, or of applying it to a par- 
ticular case. en once we certainly know the reasen which alene bas 
determined the will of the person s g, we ought to interpret and 
apply his words in a manner suitable to that reason alone. * * * 

“The consideration of the reason of a law or promise not only serves 
to explain the obscure or anebigueus expressions which occur in the 
piece, but also to extend or restrict its several provisions independently 
of the expressions and in conformity to the intention and views of the 
legislature or the contracting parties rather than to their words, for, 
according to the remark of Cicero, the language invented to explain 
the will ought not to hinder its effect. When the sufficient and only 
reason of a provisicn, either in a law or a promise, is perfectly tertain 
and well understood, we extend that provision to cases to which the 
same reason is applicable, although they be not comprised within the 
signification of the terms. This is what is called interpretation. It 
is commonly said that we ought to adhere rather to the spirit than 
to the letter. Thus the Mohammedans justly extend the prohibition 
of wine in the Koran to all intoxicating liquors, that dangerous quality 
being the only reason that could induce their legislater to prohibit the 
use of wine.” ° 

Much the same thought was expressed by Judge Sanborn in Stevens v. 
Nave-McCord Mercantile Co. (150 Fed. 75), as follows: 

“ Cardinal rules for the construction of a statute are that the inten- 
tion of the legislative body which enacted it should be ascertained and 
given effect, if possible, regardless of technical rules of construction 
and the dry words of the enactment; that that intention must be de- 
duced not from a part but from the entire law; that the object which 
the enacting body sought to attain and the evil which it was endeavor- 
ing to remedy may always be considered for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing its intention; that the statute must be given a rational, sensible 
construction; and that, if this be eonsonant with its terms, it must 
have an interpretation which will advance the remedy and ae the 
wrong.” (United States v. Ninety-nine Diamonds (C. C. A., 8th Cir.), 
139 Fed. 961, 965; 72 C. C. A. 9; 2L. R. A. (N. 8.) 185.) 

The positions under consideration being easily within the meaning 
of the word “ office” as it is popularly understood and being unde- 
niably of the character the framers of the Constitution intended should 
not be open to Members of Congress in the creation of which they 
articipated, however faultily they may have expressed that intention, 
t must be held that such Members are ineligible under the Constitu- 
tion. 

But it is not necessary te insist upon an enlarged definition of the 
word as it is used in the law. Cases can be found in which an exceed- 
ingly restricted significance has been given to it. As a rule they 
have not presented for consideration either the particular provision 
here under consideration or any of similar import. So much impor- 
tance is attached to one of these (Bunn v. People, 45 Ill. 397) as to 
justify a brief review. 4 

It considered the validity of an act of the legislature creating a 
commission to supervise the construction of a State capitol, the mem- 
bers being named in the act, though the constitution provided that 
the governor should nominate and by and with the advice of the senate 
appoint all officers whose offices were established by the constitution 
or created by law. It was held that such commissioners were not 
officers, beeause it was asserted “no tenure of office is fixed by the 
act, no permanency is attached to it,” and “the appointees are to 
perform a duty single in itself.” It was remarked that “no power is 
given to levy taxes,” though perhaps few would contend that that 
feature is of consequence. ‘ 

In the first place the discussion was by a divided court, consisting 
of three members, one of whom filed a vigorous and persuasive dis- 
senting opinion in which a number of cases were cited, including 
State v. Kennon (7 Ohio Stat, 456), a case quite like the one before 
the Illinois court, which held directly to the contrary. It might be 
added that Bunn v. People is flatly opposed by In re Corliss, elsewhere 
herein referred to. 

In the second place the decision was so generally Risapynoves by 
the people of Illinois that three years afterwards, when they framed 
a new constitution in 1870, they inserted therein a provision to 
ne oe for the future the obnoxious judgment in Buna v, People, 
as follows: 
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“An office is a public position ereated by the constitution or law, 


continu during the pleasure of the appointing power or for a fixed 
ee oe . eo ae eon apne mted. An employment is an 
— con plished” emp y purp w ceases when that purpose ts 
a S provision of the lUlinois constitution it i 
the decision fn Bunn v. People is asserted in People > ee ati 
a 585, 602-603), and in Ratton v. Beard of Health (127 Calif. 388, 


The nition of “office” as set out in the Lllinois constitution 
conforms quite accurately to that assigned to it very generally py 
the courts. In most cases in which the su is considered they 
are called upon to differentiate between an office and a mere employ- 
ment, the one resting upon a statute and being impersonal in char- 
acter, the other founded on contract. The outstanding characteristic 
of the office is that if the incumbent dies or resigns the appointing 
power fills the vacancy. 

Among other cases upon which Judge Walker founded his dissent 
in Bunn v. People was United States v. Maurice (2 Brock. 96), tn 
—_ the opinion was written by Chief Justice Marshall who therein 

“An office is defined to be a qe eharge or employment,’ and he 
who performs the duties of the office is an officer. * * * Althouh 
an ce is ‘an employment,’ it dees not follow that every employment 
is an office. A man may eertainly be employed under a contract, 
express or implied, to do an act or perform a service without becoming 
an officer. But if the duty be a continuing one, which is defined by 
rules pores by the Gevernment, and not by contract, which an 
individual is appointed by Government to perform, who enters on the 
duties appertaining to the station witheut any contract defining them, 
if these duties continue, though the person be changed—it seems very 
difieult to distinguish such a charge er employment from an office, 
or the person who performs the duties from an officer. 

The opinien in the California case cited, after quoting from Marshall, 
continues : 

“ Judge Cooley distinguished the ‘ officer’ from the ‘employee’ in the 
‘greater importance, dignity, and independence of his position, in being 
required to take an official oath, and perhaps te give an official bond, in 
the liability to be called te account as a — offender for misfeasance 
or nonfeasance in office and usually, though not necessarily, in the 
tenure ef the position.’ (Throop v. Langdon, 40 Mich. 673.) But it 
has been held that an oath of office is not a necessary criterion, ner 
is a salary. These are but incidents and form no part of the office, 
though they may aid in determining the nature of the position. Dura- 
tion or continuance have been said to be embraced in the term ‘ office,’ 
and Chief Justice Marshall, in the case cited, ke of the duty being a 
continuing one as an important element. But Chief Justice Pearson. in 
the North Carolina case cited, said ‘that it made no difference whether 
there be but one act or a series of acts to be done, whether the office ex- 
pires as soon as the one act is dome or is to be held for years or during 
good behavior,’ the service being performed for the State. Our court at 
an early day, in Vaughn v. English (8 Calif. 40), held that the elerks in 
the offices of secretary of state and controller and treasurer of state were 
officers within the meaning of the act of April 21, 185€. (Stats. 1856, 
p. 224.) It was there said; ‘The term “ officer,” in its common ac- 
ceptation, is sufficiently comprehensive to include all persons in any 
public station or employment conferred by Government.’ The definition 
given in 4 Jacob's w Dictionary, 433, was quoted as follows: ‘It is 
said every man is a public officer who hath any duty concerning the 
public, and he is not the less a public officer where his authority is 
confined to narrow limits, because it is the duty of his office and the 
nature of that duty which makes him a public officer, and not the extent 
of his authority.’ The — continues : “The respondent was ap- 
pointed by Government ; the duties whieh he is to perform concern the 
public, and he is paid out of the Public Treasury; he is, therefore, a 
public officer.’ It was held that because there was no definite term of 
the office could not be urged as an objection, for the clerks are appointed 
for the term of the officer making the appointment, subject to the power 
of removal.” 

How valueless many of the cases defining the word in question are 
may be judged from the fact that the Supreme Court of the Wnited 
States held in United States v. Mouat (124 UV. 8S. 303) that a pay- 
master’s clerk is not an “ officer” of the Navy, and in the case next 
reported in the same volume, United States ». Hendee, that he is an 
* officer ” of the Navy, the court having under consideration a different 
statute in each case, and attempting in each to give effect to the inten- 
tion of Congress. 

The appropriate use of the term in the law is accordingly to be 
gathered rather from the law dictionaries and from a general review 
of the authorities than from specific cases. From these it is to be 
concluded that anyone who exercises a portion of the sovereign power 
of the State is an officer. Bouvier has the following: 

“ Public office in the Constitution means a permanent public trust or 
employment, not merely transient, oceasional, or incidental; In re 
Hathaway (71 N. Y. 238). The term embraces the ideas of tenure, 
duration, emoluments, and duties; United States v. Hartwell (6 Wall., 
U. S. 385, 18 L. ed. 830) ; but it has been held that duration and salary 
are not of the essence of public office and that the duty of acting for 
and on behalf of the State constitutes an office; People v. Bledsoe (68 
N. C. 457): even though it expires as seon as a single act is done; 
State v. Stanley (60 N. C. 59, 8 Am. Rep. 488). The true test is that 
it is a parcel of the administration of Government; Eliason v. Coleman 
(86 N. C. 241) ; though it is a clerkship in a department and the duties 
are confined within narrow limits; Vaughn v. English (8 Calif. 
a 

“A public officer is one who renders a public service—a service in 
which the general public is interested; Schmitt v. Dooling (145 Ky. 
240, 140 S. W. 197, 36 L. R. A. (N. 8S.) 881, Amn. Cas. 19135, 1078). 
One who exercises some portion of the sovereign power of tbe State, 
either in making, adminstering, or executing the laws.” 

In an elaborate note to Groves v. Barden (Ann. Cas. 1917D, pp. 320 
and 321) the author concludes, citing Many cases, that: 

“To constitute an office it is essential that the position shall be 
created by the constitution or statutes of the sovereignty, or that the 
sovereign power shall have delegated to an inferior body the right to 
create the position in question. * * * 

“An indispensable element ef a public office as distinguished from an 
employment is that the duties ef the inewmbent of an office shall in- 
volve an exercise of some portion of the sovereign power.” 

The concluding portion of the note advances the view, amply sup- 
ported, that though the term “ office” may embrace the idea of tenure, 
bond, oath, and compensation, none of those features are essential. 
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tion of section 6 of Article I of the Constitution is enforced by a con- 
sideration of other provisions of the Constitution in which the words 
“ office’ and “officer” are used. The President is by it to nominate 
and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate to “ appoint 
ambassadors, »ther public ministers and consuls, jud 
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The conclusion that the positions in question fall under the opera- Sec. 4. That the authori 


| 
| 


s of the Supreme | 


Court, and all other officers of the United States whose appointments | 


are not herein otherwise provided for and which shall be established 
by law.” Obviously Congress was of the opinion in enacting the law 
in question that the members of the commission are officers of the United 
States, for it is therein expressly provided that they should be nomi- 
nated by the President and confirmed by the Senate, a circumstance 
which affords cogent proof of the fact that, as the term is popularly 
understood, the members of the commission hold “ office.” ut it is 
said that this conclusion is at least weakened by the fact that the act 
provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall be a member of the 
commission, leading to the inference that Congress could not have 
deemed that the members would be officers of the United States, since 
Congress has no power to’ appoint such, the Constitution ss re- 
»osed such authority in the President subject to the approval of the 
Senate. That argument, however, is not sound. The act simply, so 
far as the Secretary of the Treasury is concerned, adds to the duties 
imposed upon-him by law. Statutes creating boards composed of State 


officers for the better administration of State laws are common and. 


universally upheld upon the principle stated. 
8S. C. 75.) 


(State v. Porterfield, 47 | 


Congressional acts of like character are numerous, the statutes creat- , 


ing the Council of National Defense and the Water Power Commission 
being representative. 


By another provision of the Constitution no “person holding an 
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ty’ granted by this act shall ceas de 
termine at the end of three years from the date of the peseene .. 


Sec. 5. That the annual report of this commission shall be incir, 

in the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the eee 

the finances, but said commission shall immediately transmit to the 

Congress copies of any refunding agreements entered into, with the 

approval of the President, by each foreign Government upon the com- 

pletion of the authority granted under this act, 
Approved, February 9, 1922. 





APPENDIx B. 
REPORT OF SBNATOR HOAR. ‘ 


Mr. Hoar. Mr. President, I have taken very great interest in 
uestion raised by the proposed amendment of the Senator from South 

rolina, and I hope he will take an opportunity, or that some other 
Senator will—if nobody else does, I shall, if I can get one—to bring 
up this qoemticn of the appointment by the President of Senators and 
Representatives in the other House for important publie functions 
under circumstances where it can be carefully and thoughtfully dealt 
with as we should deal with a proposed amendment to the Constity 
tion, or as we should have dealt with it if we had been in the Con- 
stitutional Convention in the beginning. ; 

It is evident that it can not be so dealt with to-day. There is no 
time for a full discussion. It comes up on a measure to which it is 
hardly germane after the statements of gentlemen who are likely to 


the 


| know what is expected, that there is no thought or probability—th» 


office of trust or profit under the United States shall be appointed an | 


elector ” of President and Vice President. It was this clause that was 


under consideration in In re Corliss, in which the Supreme Court of | 


Rhode Island held that a member of the Centennial Exposition Com- 
mission holds an office under the United States. This provision like- 
wise had its origin in a widespread apprehension that under the system 


being devised the Executive, in whom was reposed an enormous patron- | 


age, would use it to further his own purpose and ambitions. The 
electors it was assumed would be at liberty to exercise some independent 
judgnent, and it was feared that an appointee of the President, eligible 


for reelection, would or might be constrained by a sense of interest or | 


of gratitude to vote for him or at his direction or in conformity with 
his desires. 

Let any Senator inquire of himself whether the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended that a citizen appointed to the high place occupied 
by members of the Funding Commission should, notwithstanding the 
ties which bind him to the Executive, be eligible as an elector of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

Still another provision of the Constitution is to the effect that “ all 
civil officers of the United States shall be removed from office on im- 
peachment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. Are the members of the commission exempt from 
impeachment for bribery or other dereliction in connnection with the 
discharge of their duties? If so, how can they be removed? The 
President may, of course, remove them, having the power to appoint. 
But is Congress powerless in the premises? Is it true that the Consti- 
tution makers reserved to Congress the right to remove by impeachment 
every petty officer of the United States, but surrendered it in the case 
of these high functionaries? 

It is required by Article VI of the Constitution that all executive and 
judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support the Constitution. Is it 
conceivable that the authors of our fundamental law prescribed that a 
town constable or a poundmaster should take the oath, but that such 
important public servants as those under consideration should be exempt 
from that requirement? 

Another particularly pertinent provision of the Constitution deserves 
notice, namely, that which prescribes that “ No title of nobility shall 
be granted by the United States; and no person holding any office of 


Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Aldrich] corrects me by saying * possi 
bility ’’—of individuals being taken from either House of Congress for 
this commission. So I hope the matter will be brought up at some 
time when it is not entangled in the least by personal considerations 
in regard to our colleagues or gentlemen in the other House who may 
have been asked to do such service, and will be dealt with solely a3 
a broad general principle for the future. ; 
Mr. President, a great many years ago a President of the United 
States—I_am not sure whether it was in President Hayes’s time or 


| General Grant’s, or a little later—was called upon to make up a com- 


profit or trust under them shall, without the consent of Congress, accept | 


of any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign State. Comment is unnecessary. 

The places for which Senator SMooT and Representative KcURTON have 
been nominated are offices within the -meaning of section 6 of Article 
I, and they are ineligible thereto. 


a 


APPENDIX A. 
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An act (H. R. 8762) to create a commission authorized under cretain 
conditions to refund or convert obligations of foreign Governments 
held by the United States of America, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That a World War Foreign Debt Commission is 
hereby created consisting of five members, one of whom shall be the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who shall serve as chairman, and four of 
whom shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. That, subject to the approval of the President, the commission 
created by section 1 is hereby authorized to refund or convert, and to 
extend the time of payment of the principal or the interest, or both, of 


| mission to go to Europe to deal with the ae and he 


ip 
pointed on that commission—if I may be permitted to say so—the pee 
who was fitted for that duty. That was the Sen 
ator from Iowa fr. Allison], now chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I took the liberty then of expressing my feeling of 
anxiety that that act might grow into a precedent and be the occasion 
of public complaint. 

Later, in President McKinley’s time, there were some eight or ten ap- 
pointments made from this body of a like character, and they were, { 
suppose, appointments that the whole country regarded as most ad 
mirable for the public service. They were men who had studied the 
subjects with which they were to deal, men of great capacity, and that 
they were men of the highest quality of personal integrity it is unneces 
Sary to say. 

But I have no doubt it seemed to a large majority of the Senate 
on reflection, that the practice had better not go further, and two 
measures were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, one a zen 
eral law, the other a resolve of the Senate. The committee carefully 
considered them. It happened that there were three members of the 
committee at that time who had been among those who had been 
selected for such functions. The committee almost unanimously agreed 
to a resolution disapproving of this practice. One or two of the mem 
bers thought the President ought not to be restricted in his resources 
for that branch of the public service. However, the committee thought 
such a resolution might be construed into some discourtesy to the 
gentlemen who had acted in such places. One of the men who was 
then acting as a commissioner under such an appointment was one of 
the most zealeus and emphatic in favor of the resolution. He said 
he had accepted the place hastily, and he agreed that the practice 
ought not to go further. 

But the committee thought it was not best, under the circumstances 
to report the matter at that time, and instructed me to call upon the 
President and tell him what had happened and say to him that the 
committee hoped the practice would not be continued. I suppose there 
is no indelicacy in my reporting what happened. President McKinley 
said he was aware of the objections ; that he had come to feel them very 


man in the noe 


| strongly; and while he did not say in terms that he would not make 


any obligation of any foreign Government now held by the United States | 


of America, or any obligation of any foreign Government hereafter re- ' 


ceived by the United States of America (including obligations held by 
the United States Grain Corporation, the War Department, the Navy 
Department, or the American Relief Administration), arising out of the 
World War, into bonds or other obligations of such foreign Government 
in substitution for the bonds or other obligations of such Government 


now or hereafter held by the United States of America, in such form and | 


of such terms, conditions, date or dates of maturity, and rate or rates 
of interest, and with such security, if any, as shall be deemed for the 


best interests of the United States of America: Provided, That nothing | 


contained in this act shall be construed to authorize or empower the 


commission to extend the time of maturity of any such bonds or other , 


obligations due the United States of America by any foreign Government 
beyond June 15, 1947, or to fix the rate of interest at less than 4} per 
cent per annum: Provided further, That when the bond or other 
obligation of any such Government has been refunded or converted as 
herein provided, the authority of the commission over such refunded or 
converted bond or other obligation shall cease. 

Sec. 3. That this act shail not be construed to authorize the ex- 
change of bonds or other obligatiens of any foreign Government for 
those of any other foreign Government, or cancellations of any part 
of such indebtedness except through payment thereof, 


| eapitals, and then he can pay them out of the contingent fund a 


another appointment of the same kind, he conveyed to me, and { am 
sure meant to cones to me, an assurance that it would dot occu 
again. But he said it was impossible to understand how few peop! 
there were in this country who were out of the Senate and the [louse 
who were qualified for important diplomatic service of that kind: tha’ 
we had to contend with the trained diplomats of Europe, men who hat 
studied the subject all their lives. He went over some of the ditficu! 
ties he had encounted in making selections of ministers abrowd! 10! 
some very important matters that were expected to be dealt with. Our 
people come from entirely other service and conditions. He might have 
added what is an additional strong consideration, that we have to dea 
with nations who can wait, while in general our political conditions 
and diplomatic conditions are such that we can not wait. 

The American people want to have a question settled and have | 
over. Great Britain says to us: ‘ Well, if you do not come to my ‘erms 
I will be here 50 years hence, and my minister of foreign relations 
ae will be here 20 years hence, and we will wait. We are 

urry.” 

But at the same time, in spite of all those considerations, it seeis 
me it is a violation of the sound principles of the Constitution 4 
enunciated in the clause read by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Baco 
The Constitution says the President shall not have patronage enough 4! 
his command to give a Senator, during his senatorial term, a $20 a yea! 
post office in his county seat, where perhaps he is the only man who 
resides there ren letters. During the term for which a Senitor 
is elected he can not be appointed to any place which has been created 
or the salary of which has been increased by sixpence during the wie’ 
six years. 

So careful were the framers of the Constitution of Executive infu 
ence and control. And yet if the practice is to go on the Presidiet 
must come into the Senate, pick out a half dozen of our Members «0! 
send them to Europe, where they spend the summer in the most hono! 
able positions on the face of the earth, meeting the society of foreisu 


his 


n no 


ny: 


disposal a sum three times greater than our salary. Now, does 


body suppose the framers of the Constitution wouid have approved yf 
t is the question of the relation between the legislative power 
There were two things of which our falle's, 


that? 
and the Executive power. 
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when they framed the Constitution, were especially afraid. Ome was 
corruption in_office—and that was provided fer by impeachment—and 
the other an Executive influence over legislation. 

Mr. President, it seems to me at some convenient time we must have 
this matter out and have it settled so far as an act of ess can 
settle it. At the same time I wish to say there is not, in my judgment, 
ihe smallest eriticism to be made of the purity of purpose and patriet- 
ism of the gentlemen who in the past have been selected by the Bxecu- 
tive for these various offices. 

Take the late Senator from Minnesota, now unhappily withdrawn 
from the sphere ef public service. It would be difficult for me to put 
into werds an e of higher esteem for the senatorial character 
as exemplified by any man with whom I have ever served than by that 
intelligent, brave, patrietic, and courteous man, so accomplished and 
delightful in every relation of life, a great citizen, a great soldier, a 
sreat Senator. ; 

Tt is only when the President is forced te say, “‘The Senator I want 
to employ ts the fittest man im the world for the service and I can not 
‘ind anybedy else,” that it will be done this year or has been done last 
vear or will be dome mext year. But if the practice is once established, 


it will be done as matter-oef course. Senators can not accept an office, | 


but they can do something which has ten times the power and the dis- 
tinction and the compensation of an office, and a measure can be carried 
through, if we ever have an unscrupulous xecutive, by the knowledge 
that Senators are to be appointed to discharge the functions. It seems 
to me that hardly a'more dangerous practice can be conceived of than 
this one. 

Ib the question as to what the Senate think on this subject, or 
what they seem to think by their votes, will not be determined on a 
mere amendment coming in at the close of a session, when we can have 
no extended debate upen it, and on a bill which is not especially ger- 
mane and to which it practically has no relation. 
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While it may be admitted that all of the commissions, examining 
poards, regents,’ etc., considered by the committee do differ in many 
particulars as to their duties, still the legal principles involved in the 
consideration-of this class of public servants apply to all of them, and 
therefore they will be considered together in discussing the law in re- 
spect to them. 
st ean not be contended that every position held by a Member of 
Congress is an office within the meaning of the Constitution, even 
though the term office may usually be applied to many of these posi- 
tions. We are therefore led to an analysis and discussion of the word 
* office,” 

The chairman of a committee of Congress is in one sense an officer 
holding a position different from other’ members of the committee. 
Marks of honor and distinction are given to Members of Congress in 
many ways, but all incident to or growing out of their position as a 
Member of Congress. It is a mark of distinction to be selected as mem- 
bers of escorts to those of our number who die; designations are made 
of committees to notify the Senate and the President of certain mat- 
ters. The mind will readily run over a list of many positions of trust 
and honor that are conferred upon Members of Congress where no pre- 


tense will be made that they are offices within the meaning of the Con-, 


stitution. 

In United States ». Hartwell (6 Wall. 893) it is laid down that “an 
office is a public station or employment conferred by the appointment 
of Government. The term embraces the ideas of tenure, duration, emolu- 
ment, and duties.” 

Pisewhere it is held that an office is “an employment on behalf of 
the Government, in any station or public trust, not merely transient, 
occasional, or incidental.” (20 John. Rept. 492, 7 Ohio State 556.) 

\ careful consideration of all of the positions above referred to will 
show that they are merely transient, eccasional, or incidental in their 
nature, and neme ef them possess the elements of duration, tenure, or 
emolument. 

\ll of these appointees were but instruments to procure detailed in- 
formation for the betier information and guidanee of Congress and are 
wholly lacking in the essential elements of an office within the meaning 
of the Constitution. 

‘A publie office is the right, authority, and duty, created and con- 
ferred by law by which for a given period, either fixed by law or endur- 
ing at the pleasure of the creating pewer, an individual is invested with 
some portion of the sovereign functions of the Government to be _exer- 
cised by him for the benefit of the public.” (Mechem’s Public Offices 
and Officers, sec, 1; Matter of Hathaway, 71 N. Y. 238-243, 3 Green- 
leaf (Me.), 481; Public Officers, Throop, sec. 6; Olmstead wv. The Mayor, 
etc., 42 N. ¥. Sup. Ct. 481.) 

It has been held that these functions must be either legislative, execu- 
tive, or judicial, and that to constitute the person an officer he must 
have conferred upon him either legislative, executive, or judicial pow- 
ers. (Mechem’s Public Offices, etc., sec. 4, and cases cited.) 

Says the author : 

‘Spec. 4. Office involves delegation of sovereign functions. The most 
important characteristic which distinguishes am office from an employ- 
ment or eontract is that the ereation and conferring of an office in- 
volves a delegation to the individual of some of the sovereign functions 
of government, to be exercised by him for the benefit of the public; 
that some portion of the sovereignty of the country, either legislative, 
executive, or judicial, attaches, for the time being, to be exercised for 
ihe public benefit. Unless the power conferred are of this nature, the 
individual is mot a public officer.” 

This involves necessarily the power (1) to legislate, er (2) execute 
luw, or (8) hear and determine judicially questions submitted. 

Therefore mere power to investigate some particular subject and re- 

ort thereon or to negotiate a treaty of peace, or on some commercial 
ubjeet, a report without power to make binding on the Government, 
does net constitute a person an officer. 

“It (public office) implies a delegation of a portion of the sovereign 
power to, and the possession of it by, the person filling the office ; and 
the exercise of such power within legal limits constitutes the correct 
discharge of the duties of such office.” (3 Greenleaf (Me.) 481; 
Mechem’s Publie Offices, etc., sec. 2; Olmstead v. The Mayor, 42 N. Y. 
Sup. Ct. 481; Public Officers, Throop, sec. 6.) 

som we employment must not be merely transient, occasional, or 
incidental. 

In United States ». Hartwell (6 Wall. 385) the court held that the 
term “ public office ’’ embraces the idea of tenure, duration, emolument, 
and duties, and that the duties were continuing and permanent, not 
occasional or temporary. 
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In United States v. Germaine (99 U. S. Sup. Ct. 508) the question 
_ is or who is not a public officer was again up, and the court 
“If we look to the nature of defendant's employment, we think it 
equally clear that he is not an officer. In that case (referring to 
Uni States v. Hartwell) the court said the term embraces the ideas 
of tenure, duration, emolument, and duties, and that the latter were 
continuing and permanent, not occasional or temporary. In the case 
before us the duties are not continuing and permanent, and they are 
occasional and intermittent. * * * He is required to keep no place 
of business for the public use. He gives no hond and takes no oath, 
unless by some order of the Commissioner of Pensions of which we are 
not advised. * * * He is but an agent of the commissioner, ap- 

ointed by him, and removable by him at his pleasure, to procure 
nformation needed to aid in the performance of his own official duties. 
*.* © ‘There is no penalty for his absence from duty or refusal to 
perform, except his loss of the fee in the te case.” 

The duties of the commissioners appointed under the statutes—to 
which attention will be called—are not continuing or permanent: they 
have no place of business for the public use, or even for their own 
use; they give no bend and take no oath. In fact, they are mere 
agents appointed by direction of Congress for the purpose of gathering 
information and making recommendations for its use if the Congress 
sees fit to avail itself of the labers of the commission. The commis- 
sioners appointed under these statutes er resolutions can net be com- 
pelled to attend or act, and in the breadest sense they are mere agents 
of the Congress. These commissioners are not to execute any standing 
laws which are the rules of action and the guardians of rights, nor 
have they the right or power to make any such jaw, nor can they 
interpret er enforce any existing law. 

Under a statute of Maine the governor was authorized “ to appoint 
one or more agents for the preservation of timber on the public lands, 
and for other ye pen and the judges held that these agents were 
not a civil office o — under the State, although they were entitled 
to compensation. (See 3 Greenleaf Reports (Me.), p. 481.) 

In United States v. Hendee (124 U. S. 309) it was held that a pay- 
master’s clerk in the Navy is an officer of the Navy, and in United 
States v. Mouat (124 U. 8S. 303) it was held that such paymaster’s 
clerk, appointed by a paymaster in the Navy, with the approva! of the 
Secretary of the Navy, is not an officer of the Navy in the sense that he 
is an officer of the United States. 

The constitution of the State of New York, 1846, article 6, section 8, 
prohibits the judges of the court of appeals and justices of the supreme 
court from exercising any power of oP, ointment to public office. 

Section 16, chapter 280, ws of 1 a7 conferred upon the chancellor 
power to issue a commission to some person, empowering kim to act 
as a surrogate in a_particular case when by reason of statutory dis- 
qualifications the officers designated to act could not do so. It was 
contended that such person when designated to act as surregate be- 
came a public officer, inasmuch as for the time being and in the matter 
before whom he was to act as a judicial officer with full power to hear 
try, and determine the particular case, but the court of appeals In 
matter of Hathaway (71 N. Y. 238) held: 

“The term ‘public office,’ as used in the Constitution, has respect 
to a permanent public trust or employment, to be exercised generally 
and in all proper cases. It does not include the appointment, te meet 
special exigencies, of an individual to perform transient, occasional, or 
incidental duties, such as are ordinarily performed by public officers: 
as to such appointments the legislature is left untrammeled and at 
liberty to invest the courts with power to make them.’ (Church, Ch. J. 
Andrews and Miller, JJ., dissenting.) ; 

In Hall v. State (39 Wis. 79, ch. 40, laws of 1857) (the law) 





ap- 


| pointed certain-named persons *‘ commissioners to make a geological, 


mineralogical, and agricultural survey of the State.’ and provided that 
such commissioners should arrange and distribute the functions of such 
survey by mutual agreement. The law preyided a salary and provided 
for filling vacancies, and gave the governor authority to remove any 
member for incompetency or neglect of duty. The court held that these 
commissioners were officers. The court said: i 

“The geological survey commissioners were appointed directly by 
legislature ; no specific term of office was fixed (except by the governor 
whose power to do so may well be doubted) ; provision was made by law 
for removing them for cause and for filling vacancies: their calaries 
were paid out of the State treasury, and their functions were not of 
merely private, local, or temporary cencern, but related to the material 
and permanent interests of the whole State. The duty imposed npon 
them was an important public trust, to be exercised for the benefit of 
all the people of the State, and could only be discharged properly by 
gentlemen of high attainments in physical science. * * * It may 
safely be asserted that any person charged by law with the perform- 
ance of public functions affecting the genera! interests of society, espe- 
cially if he be elected thereto by the people, or appointed directly by 
the legislature, and who receives his compensation out of the public 
treasury, is a public officer, and as such can have no vested right in 
his office, unless secured by the constitution. * * * [It may be dif- 
ficult to draw the exact line between an officer and a mere service or 
employment; but, as already observed, when public functions are con 
ferred by law upon certain persons elected by the people or appointed 
by the legislature, if those functions concern the genera! interests of the 
State, and are not of a nature merely local or temporary, such persons 
are public officers, especially if they are paid a salary fer their services 
out of the public treasury.” 

In re Corliss (11 R. I. 638) the question was up whether the office of 
a commissioner of the United States Centennial Commission ix an offic« 
of trust under Article II, section 1, of the Constitution of the United 
States, and it was held that he was such an officer. The law creating 
that commission provided “fer the holding of an exhibition of Ameri 
can and foreign arts, products, and manufactures, under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States,” and the functions of such com- 
missioners were to continue until the close of the exhibition, and their 
duties were “to prepare and superintend the execution of a plan fer 
holding the exhibition.’”” By the act of Congress approved June 1, 
1872, the duties and functions of the commission were further increased 
and defined. and a corporation was created called “The Centennial 
Board of Finance,” to cooperate with the commission and to raise nnd 
disburse the funds. It was to be organized under the direction of the 
commission. The commission was also to adept plans for the erection 
of buildings, and the corporation created was to erect them in accord- 
ance with these plans. 

The act also previded that the commission should “have power to 
contrel, change, or revoke all such grants, and shall appoint al! judges 
and examiners and award al! premiums.” The commission was also 
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* to supervise the closing up of the affairs of said corporation, to audit 
its accounts, and submit in a report to the President of the United 
States the financial results of the centennial exhibition.”” The act also 
provided **no compensation for services shall be paid to the commis- 
sioners or other officers provided by this act from the Treasury of the 
United States." The only other officers provided for by the act were 
alternates to serve as commissioners when the commissioners were un- 
able to attend. 

The court properly held that these commissioners were officers of the 
United States. They were certainly vested with sovereign functions of 
the Government which were to be exercised by them for the benefit of 
each and every State in the Union and for the benefit of all the people 
of the United States. 

In Bunn v. The People (45 Il. 897) the court held: 

‘A person employed for a special and single object, in whose employ- 
ment there is no enduring element, nor designed to be, and whose duties 
when completed, although years may be required for their performance, 
ipso facto terminate the employment, is not an officer in the sense in 
which that term is used in the constitution ‘of Illinois.” 

In re attorneys, etc. (20 Johnson, N. Y.), the court defines the legal 
meaning of the term “ office” to be “an employment on behalf of the 
Government in any station or public trust not merely transient, occa- 
sional, or incidental.” 

In matter of Hathaway (71 N. Y. 238-243) the court said: 

“* Public office’ as used in the Constitution bas respect to a per- 
manent trust to be exercised in behalf of the Government, or of all citi- 
zens who may need the intervention of a public functionary or officer, 
and in all matters within the range of the duties pertaining to the 
character of the trust. It means a right to exercise generally and in 
all proper cases the functions of a public trust or employment.” 

In McArthur v. Nelson (81 Ky. 67) the question was up as to 
whether certain commissioners were district officers, and the case says: 

“The first section of the act authorizes the judge of the circuit 
court to appoint three commissioners, residents of the district, who 
shall hold their office at the will and pleasure of the judge. It is made 
the duty of the commissioners to have the courthouse constructed at a 
cost not exceeding $50,000, and to enable them to raise this money 
they are authorized to issue bonds, with coupons attached, bearing in- 
terest at 5 per cent, payable semiannually; and to redeem the bonds 
and pay the interest they are further empowered to levy an annual 
tax on the real and personal property in the district not exceeding 12 
cents on the $100, cte. * * * They are not district officers within 
the meaning of section 10 of article 6 of the Constitution, but are the 
mere agents for the district, required by the act to discharge certain 
duties with reference to the building of the courthouse, and when these 
duties end their employment terminates.” 

In United States vr. Germaine (99 U. S. 508) the question as to who 
are and who are not oflicers of the United States was quite fully con- 
sidered. Under section 4777 of the Revised Statutes, United States, it 
is provided : 

“That the Commissioner of Pensions be, and he hereby, em- 
powered to appoint, at his discretion, civil surgeons to make the 
periodical examinations of pensioners which are or may be required by 
law and to examine applicants for pensions where he sball deem an 
examination by a surgeon appointed by him necessary, and the fee for 
such examinations and the requisite certificates thereof in duplicate, 
including postage on such as are transmitted to pension agents, shail 


Is 


be $2, which shall be paid by the agent for paying pensions in the 
district within which the pensioner or claimant resides out of any 


money appropriated for the payment of pensions under such regulations 
as the Commissioner of Pensions may prescribe.” 

It was held in the case cited that the appointees under this statute 
are not officers of the United States, but mere agents of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the commissioners appointed 
under the act approved July 7, 1898, “An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1898, and for prior years, and for other purposes,’ the reso- 
lution approved July 7, 1898 (Pub. Res. No. 51), entitled “ Joint regso- 
lution to provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States,” and the act approved June 18, 1898, entitled “An act author- 
izing the appointment of a nonpartisan commission to collate informa- 
tion and to consider and recommen: legislation to meet the problems 
presented by labor, agriculture, and capital,” are not persons “ holding 
any office under the United States.” 

They are persons designated by authority of Congress to make cer- 


tain investigations, inquiries, etc., or to conduct certain negotiations 
preliminary to and as a basis for possible action by the Congress of 
the United States or by one branch of it. They neither make law, 


execute law affecting the rights of the people, nor perform judicial 
functions. These commissioners are and are intended to be mere 
advisory agents of the Congress of the United States. Their investi- 
gations are confined to some particular matter or subject, and they are 
not required to take an oath of office. They have no power to decide 
any question or bind the Government or do any act affecting the rights 
of a single individual citizen. é ‘s 

If the House or Senate authorizes or directs the Speaker or President 
of the Senate, as the case may be, to appoint a special committee to 
investigate some particular matter or subject and report and recom- 
mend legislation, can it be claimed that an office is created or that 
the Members of the House or Senate appointed hold “ an office’? Sup- 
pose the President of the United States is authorized to make the aup- 
pointments. Does this create offices, and are the appointees “ officers "’? 

The acts performed are for the information of the Congress, and it 
alone. Their suggestions and recommendations have no force; they 
may or may not be adopted. To make their suggestions or recommenda- 
tions operative, bills or resolutions must be introduced embodying the 
provisions recommended, or their substance, and these must be enacted 
into law. If a treaty is recommended by peace commissioners, it must 
be submitted to the Senate and by it ratified. The acts of such a 
commission do not bind the President, the Senate, or the Government. 
Then such commissioners neither make, execute, nor interpret law. 
They do not possess or exercise any of the sovereign power of the 
(iovernment of the United States. 

That the Senate may feel that it ought to ratify or approve 
recommendations of such a commission can make no difference} 
fact remains that their acts are not binding upon anyone or upon 
departments of the Government. 

if the Congress of the United States should see fit by joint resolu- 
tion to authorize the President to appoint 10 persons as commissioners, 
whose duty it should be to investigate the condition of the people resid- 
ing in Porto Rico and recommend laws suitable to their government, 
and should appropriate money to pay the expenses of the commission, 


the 
the 
any 
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would anyone contend that such commissioners when 
| a other than mere agents of the Con 
e 

functions or powers? 


naked power to anveatienrs and report, and their action would con. 


appointed would 
D ess for the purposes speci 
Would tbey possess or exercise legislative, executive, or judicia] 

Such commissioners would possess the mere 


clude no one, nor would they execute or interpret any law. Their 
action would not affect in the eer degree the personal or property 
rights of a single citizen of the Republic. They would be answerab\c 
to no power for misconduct ; they would be bound by no oath. 

. “The officer is distinguished from the employee,” says Judge Cooley 
“in the greater importance, dignity, and independence of his position : 
in being required to take an official oath, and perhaps to give an oficiaj 
bond ; in the liability to be called to account os a public offender fo, 
misfeasance or nonfeasance in office, and usually, though not neces. 
sarily, in the tenure of his position.” : 

Attorneys and counselors admitted to a in the courts of the 
United States are not officers of the United States. (Ex parte Garland 
4 Wall. (U. S.), 333; see also In re Robinson, 131 Mass, O78.) ; 

In People v. Nichols (52 N, ¥. 478), one of the judges of the court 
of appeals was designated by statute as one of three persons to ex. 
amine and report upon the genuineness and value of certain relics 
which the State proposed to purchase, and upon the certificate of these 
commissioners the purchase price was to be paid. The court held that 
this was not an office or public trust within the meaning of the consti- 
tution of that State, which prohibits such judge from holding an office 
or public trust. Said the court: “It is very — that the doing of 
such an act, a single act like this, is not within the meaning of the 
constitutional prohibition against holding any other office or public 
trust’ (p. 485), 

Applying these principles to what is known as the Postal Commission 
the committec finds that those Members of the House of Representa 
tives appointed or designated as commissioners under Public Act 131, 
“An act making appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1899,” are not, nor are any of them, officers under the United States 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 

In respect to the Industrial Commission, the committee finds that 
those Members of the House of Representatives appointed or desig- 
nated as commissioners under Public Act No. 146, “An act authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a nonpartisan commission to collate information 
and consider and recommend legislation to meet the problems presented 
by labor, agriculture, and capital,’ approved July 7, 1898, are not, nor 
are any of them, officers under the United States within the meaning 
of the Constitution. 

In respect to the Canadian Commission the committee finds that 
those Members of the House of Representatives appointed or desig- 
nated as commissioners under Public Act No. 182, “An act making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, and prior years, and for other purposes,” 
are not, nor are any of them, officers under the United States within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

In respect to the Hawaiian Commission the committee finds that 
those Members of the House of Representatives appointed or desig- 
nated as commissioners under Public Resolution No, 51, “ Joint resolu 
tion providing for annexing .the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States,” are not, nor are any of them, officers under the United States 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 

In respect to visitors to the Military Academy, etc., the committee 
finds that those Members of the House of Representatives appointed 
and designated as visitors to the Military Academy at West Point, 
to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and the regents and directors 
and consulting trustees to the various public institutions in the Dis 
trict of Columbia and appointed by the Spcaker of the House, are 
not, nor are any of them, officers under the United States within the 
meaning of the Constitution. 


APppENDIx D. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[By David K. Watson, pp. 330 to 336.] 


“No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which li 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of th 
United States which shall have been created or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased during such time; and no person 
holding any office under the United States shall be a Member of either 
House during his continuance in office.” (The Constitution of the 
United States, art. 1, sec. 6, par. 2.) ‘ 

The constitution of Georgia, adopted in 1777, provided: ‘“ No per 
son shall hold mors than one office of profit under this State at the 
same time.” (Madison’s Writings, vol. 4, 221.) 

Few provisions of the Constitution created a more earnest debate 
in the convention, or were the cause of a more eloquent and forcible 
discussion of the principles — which the American political sysiem 
is founded, than the resolution and motions which resulted in the 
adoption of this clause. 

There was a firm determination on the part of some of the ablest 
men in the convention that such a clause should be inserted in the 
Constitution, and a belief that to omit it would be a serious error, 
while other members of the convention, equally able and sincere 
regarded the proposition as derogatory to individual merit and a 
reflection of individual integrity. , 

After the preliminary debates in the convention on this subject, 
the Committee of the Whole reported, ‘Members of the first 2nd 
second branch of the National Legislature ought to be ineligible to 
any office established by a particular State, or under the authority of 
the United States (except those particularly belonging to the func 
tions of each branch) uring the term of service, and under the 
National Government for the space of one year after its expiration. 
(Journal, 160.) 

Mr. Gorham moved to strike from the report that portion of i! 
“ concerning ineligibility of members of the first branch.” He cov 
sidered it unnecessary and unjust. (Journal, 222.) 


Mr. Butler opposed the motion. This precaution against intrigue 
was necessary. Men going into Parliament that they might get office 
for themselves or their friends were a source of corruption thal 


ruined Great Britain. ; 

Mr. King thought such a restriction on the members would dis 
courage merit; it would also give a pretext to the Executive for bad 
appointments. ; 

{r, Wilson was also against discouraging merit, and suggested the 
fatal consequence in time of war of rendering perhaps the best com- 
manders ineligible. . 

Mr. Mason opposed the motion, and regarded the disqualification 
as a corner stone in the fabric. 
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Mr. Hamilton stated, “there are inconveniences on both sides. We 
must take Man as we find him, and if we expect him to serve the pub- 
lic, must interest his passions in doing so. A reliance on pure patriot- 
ism had been the source of many errors. It was known that one of 
«he ablest politicians of England (Mr. Hume) had pronounced all 
that influence on the side of the Crown, which went under the name 
of corruption, as an essential part of the weight which maintained the 
equilibrium of the Constitution.” 

rhe motion of Mr. Gorham was lost by an equal division. (Journal, 
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On the following day Mr. Pinckney moved to strike out the ineli- 
gibility of members of the first branch to office established “by a 
particular State,” and this motion prevailed. 

Mr. Madison then moved “to render members of the first branch 
ineligible during their term of service, and for one year after, to such 
offices only as should be established or the emoluments augmented by 
the Legislature of the United States during the term of their being Mem- 
pers.” (Journal, 223, 224.) 

Another animated debate occurred on this motion, which met with 
serious opposition. 

Mr. Mason said in arguing against it that genius and virtue ought 
to be encouraged. Genius, for aught he knew, might; but that virtue 
should be encouraged by such a species of venality had the merit at 
least of being new. 

Mr. Wilson supported the moticn, and said the proper cure for cor- 
ruption in the Legislature was to take from it the pe of appointing 
to office. He animadverted on. the impropriety of stigmatizing with 
the name of venality the laudable ambition of rising into the honorable 
offices of the Government—an ambition most likely to be found in the 
earlier and most incorrupt period of life, and which all wise and free 
governments had deemed it sound policy to cherish, not to check. 

The Members of the Legislature have perhaps the hardest and least 
profitable task of any who engage in the service of the State. Ought 
this merit to be a disqualification? (Journal, 225.) 

Mr. Madison said he had been led to this motion as a middle ground 
between ineligibility in all cases and an absolute disqualification. 
* * * The question was not to be viewed on one side only. The 
objects to be aimed at were to fill all offices with the fittest characters, 
and to draw the wisest and most worthy citizens into the legislative 
service, 

The motion was defeated by a vote of two to eight. (Journal, 226, 
227.) The committee of detail reported that ‘‘ Members of each House 
shall be ineligible to, and incapable of holding, any office under the 
authority of the United States during the time for which they shall 
respectively be elected; and Members of the Senate shall be ineligible 
to, and na of holding, any such office for one year afterwards.” 
(Journal, 452.) 

The most important debate on this question, and one of the most im- 
portant of the whole convention, occurred when this particular clause 
of the report of the committee of detail was being considered. Mr. 
Pinckney argued that to make the members ineligible to office was 
degrading, inconvenient, and impolitic. Degrading, since their election 
into the Legislature implied that they had the confidence of the people. 
Inconvenient, because the Senate might be. supposed to contain the 
fittest men. He hoped to see that body become a school of public 
ministers, a nursery for statesmen. Impolitic, because the Legislature 
would cease to be a magnet to the first talents and abilities. He moved 
to postpone the section, and take up the following: “The Members of 
each House shall be incapable of holding any office under the United 
States for which they, or any others for their benefit, receive a salary, 
fees, or emoluments of any kind; and the acceptance of such office 
shall vacate their seats respectively.” (Journal, 520, 521.) 

Mr. Mason ironically proposed to strike out the whole section, as a 
mom effectual expedient for encouraging that exotic corruption which 
might not otherwise thrive so well in the American soil; for completing 
that aristocracy which was probably in the contemplation of some amon 
us; and for inviting into the legislative service those generous ana 
benevolent characters who will do justice to each other’s merit, by 
carving out offices and rewards for it. In the present state of American 
morals and manners few friends, it may be thought, will be lost to the 
plan by the opportunity of giving premiums to a mercenary and de- 
praved ambition. 

Mr. Mercer said: ‘The Governments of America will become aris- 
tocracies. They are so already. The public measures are calculated 
for the benefit of the governors, not of the people. The people are 
dissatisfied and complain. Government can only be maintained by 
force or influence. he Executive has not force—deprive him of in- 
fluence, by rendering the Members of the Legislature ineligible to 
executive offices, and he becomes a mere phantom of authority. The 
aristocratic part will not even let him in for a share of the plunder. 
lhe Legislature will be composed of wealth and ability, and the people 
will be controlled by a junto.” 

Mr. Gerry read to the convention a resolution of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts instructing her deputies in the convention not to agree 
in aby case to give to the Members of Congress a capacity to hoid 
office under the Government. The sense of the State was still the 
same, He could not think, with Mr. Pinckney, that the disqualification 
Was degrading. Confidence is the road to tyranny. 

Gouverneur Morris was against rendering the Members ineligible. 


Why should we not avail ourselves of their services, if the people choose 
to give them their confidence? There can be little danger of corrup- 


on, either among the people or the legislators who are to be the 
tlectors. If they say, “ We see their merits, we honor the men, we 
choose to renew our confidence in them,” have they not a right to give 
them a preference, and can they be properly abridged of it? 

Mr. Williamson opposed eligibility, and said he had scarcely seen a 
corrupt measure in the Legislature of North Carolina which could not 
ve traced to office hunting. 

Mr. Wilson was far from thinking the ambition which aspired to 
oflices of dignity and trust an ignoble or culpable one. He was sure it 
Was not politic to regard it in that light, or to withhold from it the 
Prospect of those rewards which might engage it in the career of public 

Mr. Mercer was extremely anxious on this subject. What led to the 
tppointment of this convention? The corruption and mutability of the 
‘efisiative councils of the States. If the plan does not remedy these, 
't will not recommend itself. It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
Paper we are to propose will govern the United States. It is the men 
Whom it will bring into the Government and interest in maintaining it 
that will govern them, and he would ask if this could be done if the 
Members of the legislature should be ineligible to offices of States; 
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whether such disqualification would not determine all the most influ- 
| oo men to stay at home and prefer appointments within their own 
ates. 

The motion to substitute Mr. Pinckney’s resolution was lost by an 
equally divided vote. (Journal, 522, 527.) 

The consideration of the repert of the committee of detail was post- 
poned and finally referred to the committce of eleven, which reported 
the following as a substitute for the resolution of the committee of 
detail: ‘‘The Members of each House shall be ineligible to any civil 
office under the authority of the United States during the time for which 
they shall respectively: be elected ; and no person holding an office wnder 
the United States shall be a Member of either House during his con- 
tinuance in office.” (Journal, 649.) This report materially changed 
the question which previously had been discussed by the convention, 
first, by limiting the ineligibility of Members to any civil office under 
the authority of the United States; and, second, removing the in- 
eligibility of Senators for one year after the expiration of their term. 

r. Pinckney moved the following as a substitute for this report: 
“The members of each house shall be incapable of holding any office 
under the United States for which they, or any other for their benefit, 
receive any salary, fees, or emoluments of any kind; and the acceptance 
of such office shall vacate their seats respectively.” (Journal, 651.) 
He considered the ineligibility of members of the legislature to the 
honorable offices of Government as ae the policy of the Romans 
am maxes the temple of virtue the road to the temple of fame. (Jour- 
nal, 651.) 

The vote on the motion for substituting Mr. Pinckney’s motion was 
lost. Another sharp debate occurred and the report was amended to 
read: “The Members of each House shall be ineligible to any civil 
office under the authority of the United States created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased, during the time for -which 
they shall respectively be elected. And no person holding any office 
under the authority of the United States shall be a Member of either 
House during his continuance in office.” (Journal, 653.) 

This section is a prohibition against a Senator or Representative being 
appointed to any civil office which was created, or the emoluments of 
which are increased, during the term of the Senator or Representative, 
and against a person holding an office under the United States being a 
Member of the Senate or House of Representatives. (Watson, The 
Constitution, vol. 1, pp. 330-336.) 





Wortp War Foreicn Dest COMMISSION. 
OPINION OF THB ATTORNEY GENBRAL. 
[Vol. XXII. p. 184.] 


DEPARTMBNT OF JUSTICE, 
August 18, 1898. 


Sir: I have your letter of the 13th instant, asking my opinion upén 
the question whether Hon. William L. Putnam, United States circuit 
judge, whe was appointed and has acted as one of the two commis- 
sioners under the convention of February 8, 1896, concerning claims 

rowing out of seizures of vessels in Bering Sea, can be paid by you 
or his services as such commissioner. ; 

Your attention, it appears, has been called to Revised Statutes 1763, 
1765, and the Dockery law. (2 Supp. Rev. Stat. 212.) 

The provision ef the Dockery law referred to is as follows: 

*“No person who holds an office the salary or annual compensation 
attached to which amounts to the sum of $2,500 shall be appointed to 
or hold any other office to which compensation 1s attached unless 
specially heretofore or hereafter specially authorized thereto by law.” 

Article 7 of the treaty of 1896 is as follows: 

“Bach Government shall provide for the remuneration of the com- 
missioner appointed by it. , 

“The remuneration of the umpire, if one should be appointed, and 
all contingent and incidental expenses of the commission, or of the 


umpire, shall be defrayed by the two Governments in equal moicties.” 


The treaty, article 3, speaks of the two commissioners as constitut- 
ing a commission, and article 1 provides that_the two parties agree to 
refer all claims growing out of seizures of British vessels in Bering 
Sea to two commissioners, one to be appointed by the President, one 
by the Queen. The duties of the commissioners are confined to fairly 
and impartially investigating and deciding upon the claims, jointly, 
and jeintly reporting any disagreement; upon which, an umpire is 
to be chosen, ‘ 

On May 7, 1896, Congress passed a law appropriating $75,000, “to 
be expended, under the direction of the Secretary of State, with the 
approval of the President of the United States, in fulfilling the stipu- 
tations of the treaty.’ This language evidently referred to article 7, 
and did not provide for the payment of the claims. ; 

The question is whether the act of 1894 applies to the commissioner 
and prevents the payment to Judge Putnam of compensation from the 
$75.000 because it forbids the appointment to or holding of a second 
“ office to which compensation is attached.” 

Article II, section 2, of the Constitution, establishing the executive 
branch of the Government, provides: 

“He [the President] shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be established by law; but the 
Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as 
they think proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments.” 

It would seem that the phrase “ which shall be established by law ” 
was conceived as referring to the power of Congress to pass laws neces- 
sary and proper to carry into effect all the powers granted in the Con- 
stitution, and that there was no expectation that the “ officers of the 
United States” would be established by treaties between the United 
States and other countries. The commissionership in question is not 
an office established by law in that sense. Neither does it seem to be 
within the clause “ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls,” 
for their offices were adopted from the law of nations, and exist inde- 
pendently of statute or treaty. (7 Opin., 242.) The commissioner is, 
of course, not one of the officers ‘‘ whose appointments are herein other- 
wise provided for.” 

In short, the office, if it be an office, is not one of those appoint- 
ments which is required by the Constitution to be made iy the ways 
enumerated in Article I, section 2. 
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The treaty, to which the commission and commissionership owe their 
existence, provides that the President (saying nothing of the Senate) 
shall appoint ; but although this produces a resemblance to the constitu- 
tional requirement, the commissionership is nene the more, on that 
account, an office known to the Constitution as such. It is an office 
or employment emanating from the general treaty-making power, and 
created by it and Great Britain. In the case ef United States v. Ger- 
maine (99 U. S., 510) the Supreme Court says: 

* That all persons who can be said to hold an office under the Gov- 
ernment about to be established under the Constitution were ffitended 
to be included within one or the other of these modes of appointment 
(those ef Article II, section 2), there can be no doubt. * * * If the 
punishment were designed for others than officers as defined by the 
Constitution, words to that effect would be used, as servant, agent, 
person in the service or employment of the Government; and this has 
been done where it was so intended, as in the sixteenth section of the 
act of 1846 concerning embezzlement, by which any officer or agent of 
= pipes States, and all persons participating in the act, are made 
iable.” J 

In the series of statutes to which the act of 1894 belongs (Rev. 
Stat., 1763, 1764, 1765) it will be observed that the language of the 


Supreme Court finds further confirmation; for, after speaking of 
officers, they add words to include persens serving the Government in 
other or doubtful capacities. 

It is true that the statutes referred to were criminal; but, while this 
may be a reason for not confining the word office in civil statutes to a 
strict construction, yet what the Supreme Court says seems to indicate 
that where, as in this series, that word is used and followed by other 
designations the line of cleavage is that between constitutional and 
nonconstitutional offices. (See United States v. Mouat, 124 U. S., 
807.) 

It would seem, therefore, that the word office in the act of 1894 is 
to be presumed, in the absence of indications to the contrary, not to 
embrace such a commissionership, because not what is called a consti- 
tutional office. But this may not be so; and therefore it is well to con- 


sider that, im addition to the constitutional, there is the legal and the 
popular sense of the word office. 

‘rhe legal definitions of a public office have been many and various. 
The idea seems to prevail that it is an employment to exercise some 
delegated part of the sovereign power; and the Supreme Court ap- 
pears to attach importance to the ideas of “tenure, duration, emolu- 


ment, and duties,” and suggests that the last should be continuing or 
permanent, not occasional or temporary. In case cited it was further 
said: “The surgeon is only to act when called upon by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions in some special case, as when some pensioner or 
claimant of a pension presents himself for examination”; and this 
was regarded as making his duties “ occasional and intermittent.” 


Whether this commissioner, sent to adjudicate upon certain-named 
claims, listed at the end of the treaty, whose employment was thus 
to perform a certain task which might take a month or several months 
would answer the right legal definition of an officer, must be regarded 
as at least doubtful. He resembles a special assistant to a district 
attorney, to aid in a certain case or set of cases, who has been recog- 
nized as not an officer, although a regular assistant is an officer. No 
“emolument” was attached to his employment by the treaty or act 
of May, 1896, but the former signified no more on that point than that 
he was to be paid by the United States, if at all, and the latter, while 
appropriating money to be used in carrying out article 7, left the 
President and Secretary free to pay or not to pay the commissioner 
as might be arranged. I am not prepared to say, however, that, i 
nothing else were lacking to make him an officer of the United 
States—-and we may assume that only officers of the United States 
were in the mind of Congress in 1894—it would be easy to establish 
that the commissioner could be paid out of the $75,000 and yet be 
regarded as holding an employment to which no “emolument” pbe- 
longed. It does seem, however, that the temporary character of the 
employment, which was to consist of and to terminate at the end of 
the examination of a iimited number of specified claims, withdraws one 
of the elements of an office which the Supreme Court regards as essen- 
tial. (Auffmordt », Hedden, 137 U. 8S. 327.) 

As for the popular language, it seems clear that a person employed 
solely as a sworn ~~ of a joint international commission would net 
be spoken of as an officer of either country, although, under a treaty 
requiring it, selected and sent to his post by one of them. 

Tor these reasons it seems to me that this act of 1894, passed ante- 
rior to the treaty as a supplement to a series of aets which first con- 
cerned only collectors of customs, naval officers, and surveyors, and 
was afterwards extended to other officers, should be regarded as not 
intended by Congress to invade the domain of the treaty-making an- 
thority and establish restrictions upon future occasional and tem- 
porary commissionerships created by international agreement, the 
nature and functions of which neither Congress nor the framers of 
Article IT, section 2, could wisely have undertaken to foresee. The 
treaty in this case might have provided for the appointment of an 
identical commissioner by our ambassador to Great Britain, or by the 
President of France, instead of by the President of the United States, 
and might, for reasons important to the two treaty-making authorities, 
have expressly required one of the judges of the Supreme Court to be 
appointed. With such matters, it seems to me, Congress, by the act 
of 1894, had no intention of interfering. If within the letter, such 
an employment seems to be beyond the intent of that law. 

It has been a useful custom of the Government for a century to 
assign to special work of great international importance eminent 
judges—Elisworth, Jay, Nelson, etc.—while it has been no part of 
our policy to require services for the public without pay, theoretically 
amounting to just compensation. 

What I have said seems to have been the executive interpretation 
of the word office, for Mr. Senator Morgan was appointed ap aid as 
a member of the fur-seal arbitration tribunal, although while a nator 
he aided in creating that “ civil office,’ and Mr. Justice Brewer and 
Judge Alvey, since this act of 1894, have been appointed upon the com- 
mission to report upon the divisional line between Venezucla and Brit- 
ish Guiana, all being compemsated out of general appropriations for the 
expenses, 

While, therefore, the question is not free from difficulty, I am in- 
clined to the opinion that Judge Putnam can be paid a sum additional 
to his salary as judge. 

I do not regard Revised Statutes 1763 and 1765, to which you refer 
me, as applicable to the case. If mot an office, the comntissionershi 
was a distinct place, position, or employment, haying. nethimg to do 
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with the duties of the jud 
sition no superior authority could detail Judge Putnam. 
ullett, 150 U. S. 566, amd cases cited.) 
Respectfully, 


ip and compatible therewith, to which 
(U. 8, v. 


JOHN W. Griccs. 
The SecreTary or Sratw. 


COMMENTS OF SENATOR WALSH ON THE FOREGOING. 


In the opinion of the Attorney General submitted to the Senate on 
March 8, 1922, reference is made to the opinion of Attorney Genera] 
Griggs (22 Op. 184) as a ruling of the department on the question 
under consideration by the Committee on the Judiciary under Senate 
resolution 244. Not only that it is not such, but that it supports the 
position taken by the subcommittee will be revealed by even a cursory 
study of the reasoning of Attorney General Griggs. 

In the statement submitted with the report of the subcommittee 
commissions upon which Members of Congress have from time to time 
been appointed were divided into three classes: (1) Commissions jo 
negotiate treaties; (2) commissions arbitral in character, existing by 
virtue of treaties; (3) commissions to conduct investigations and to 
report to Congress with a view to legislation. 

The commission considered by Attorney General Griggs falls within 
the second class mentioned, and the opinion proceeds upon identically 
the same ground upon which, in the statement heretofore referred to, 
such comnrissions are differentiated from the Foreign Debt Funding 
Commission. He was called upon to say whether within a statute 
Judge Putnam, in his capacity as American member of the commission 
to settle claims for the confiscation of Canadian vessels engaged jn 

elagic sealing, was an officer of the United States. He argued that 

Sodas Putnam did not come under the operation of section 2 of Article 
Il of the Constitution empowering the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to “ appeint ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other of. 
ficers ef the United States whose appointments are herein otherwise 
provided for and which shall be established by law,” because that pro- 
vision was intended to apply only to positions official in character, 
created by act of Congress, and not to positions existing by virtue of a 
treaty. As to such positions the tuna hk General maintains they 
exist not under the authority of the United States, but under the joint 
authority of the United States and the other party to the treaty, as 
will be shown from the following from the opinion, for comparison 
printed in a column parallel to what was said in the views subnritted 
with the report of the subcommittee. 


[Frem the opinion of the Attorney 
General,] 


It would seem that the phrase 
“which shall be established by 
law” was conceived as referring 
to the power of Congress to pass 
laws necessary and proper to carry 
into effect all the powers granted 
in the Constitution, and that there 
was no expectation that the “ offi- 
cers of the United States"’ would 
be established by treaties between 
the United States and other coun- 
tries. The commissionership in 

uestion is not an office estab- 
lished b law in that sense. 
Neither does it seem to be within 
the clause ‘“ ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls,” for 
their offices were adopted from the 
law of nations, and exist inde- 
pendently of statute or treaty. 
(7 Opin., 242.) The commissioner 
is, of course, not one of the offi- 
cers “whose appointments are 
herein otherwise provided for. 

In short, the office, if it be an 
office, is not one of those appoint- 
ments which is required by the 
Constitution to be made in the 
ways enumerated in Article II, sec- 
tien 2. 

The treaty, to which the com- 
mission and commissienership owe 
their existence, provides that the 
President (saying nothing of the 
Senate) shall appoint ; but, 
although this produces a resem- 
blance to the constitutional re- 
quirement, the commissionership is 
none the more, on that accownt, 
an office known to the Constitution 
as such. It is an office or em- 
ployment emanating from the gen- 
eat treaty-making power, and cre- 
ated by it and Great Britain. * * * 

* * * Tt seems clear that a 

rson employed solely as a sworn 
udge of a joint international com- 
mission would net be spoken of as 
an officer of either country, 
although, under a treaty requirin 
it, selected and sent to bis pos 
by one of them. 


In addition to the contention that a 
“ office under the authority of the 


a treaty is not an 


{From the argument of Senator 
WALSG.] 


Another class of cases, quite 
similar in character, includes ap- 
pointments on commissions to set- 
tle international disputes, like 
boundar commissions or other 
arbitration commissions, the mem- 
bers of which are appointed pur- 
suant not to an act of Congress 
but to a treaty. Such officers, if 
they may be so denominated, do 
not come under the operation of 
the clause of the onstitution 
under consideration which was in- 
tended to exclude Members of Con- 

ess only from such office as they 

ad as such a part in creating or 

in making more desirable by in- 
creasing the emoluments attached 
to it. The provision in question 
was one of the compromises of 
which not a few are found in the 
Constitution. The more skeptical 
wished to make Members ineligible 
to appointment to any office, and 
not only for the term of the Mem- 
ber but as well for a year after 
its expiration. Others objected to 
any restriction on the appointing 
power in that regard. It was 
finally agreed that the safety of the 
Republic would be sufficiently as 
sured if the temptation were re 
moved only with respect to such 
offices as the Members respec 
tively participated in creating ot 
making more inviting in the man- 
ner indicated. So, admitting that 
the members of commissions, such 
as those last referred to, are off 
cers and that they act under the 
authority of the United States, 
rather than under a joint av 
thority of our country and the 
other party to the treaty, the 
offices they hold are not of that 
class the makers of the Constitu- 
tion bad in mind when they 
framed the clause in question ~ 
that is, though they may be withio 
its letter, they are not within |'s 
spirit. 


by virtue of 


osition existin teed’ States 


because created not by the United States but by the joint authority 


ef the United States and the other party or parties 


to the treaty, ! 


. ; ve had in 
was urged that the makers of the Constitution could have ba 
mind cnty those offices in the creation of which Members 0! both 


Houses participated. 


eluding 


by the ratification of a treaty as from offices created 

. But inasmuch as the ineligibility extends to 
n all eases in which Senators are di 
the rule estgblished by the Constitution 
positions created by a treaty, it 


the case 0 


It may be that there is equal reason SS 
tors from office in the creation of which they partic’! 


by act of Con- 
Representatives 
alified, and the reason for 


s to Representatives in 
ma is a reasonable col 
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tention that such positions do not fall under the inhibition of the 
‘onstitution. 

’ Accordingly the appointment of a Senator or a Representative as a 
member of an arbitral commission is not a persuasive precedent or, 
justly considered, a precedent at all for the appointments giving rise 
to the present inquiry. 





MINORITY VIEWS, 


The undersigned members of the Committée on the Judiciary, which 
committee has had under consideration Senate resolution 244, are 
unable to concur in the report of the committee, it being their opinion 
that the Hon. Reep Smoor and the Hon. THropore E. Burton are 
eligible for membership on the commission created by the act of Con- 
gress approved February. 9, 1922, entitled “An act to create a com- 
mission authorized to refund or convert obligations of foreign Govern- 
ments held by the United States of America, and for other purposes.” 

They submit herewith their views upon the subject matter of the 
esolution, 

. KNUTE NELSON. THOMAS STERLING, 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS, RIcHARD P. ERNST. 
Wm. P. DILLINGHAM. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 
LEBARON B. COLT. 


The resolution directing the Committee on the Judiciary to make 
a report is as follows: 

« resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it hereby is, 
directed to inquire into and report to the Senate, not later than Tues- 
day next (February 28, 1922), touching the eligibility of Hon. Rezp 
smoor and Hon, THropore E. Burton to membership on the commis- 
sion created by the act of Congress approved February 9, 1922, entitled 
‘An act to ereate a commission authorized to refund or convert obliga- 
tions of foreign Governments held by the United States of America 
and for other purposes,’ reference being made to section 6 of Article i 
of the Constitution of the United States, as follows: 

“‘No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States which shall have been created or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased during such time.’ ”’. ‘ 

It will be observed that the committee is required to answer a pure 
question of constitutional law, namely: Are Senator Reep Smoor and 
Representative THropore E. Burton eligible, under the Constitution, 
to receive appointments as members of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, a commission created by the act of February 9, 1922; the 
act having been passed while these nominees of the President were 
Members of Congress, and during the time for which they were respec- 
tively elected? 

Whether these selections for the commission are wise or unwise, 
whether the reasons which prompted the provisions of section 6 of 
Article I of that instrument would logically lead to the further con- 
clusion that Members of Congress should receive no appointments of 
any character from the President, is a subject not submitted to and upon 
which the minority of the committee express¢s no opinion. 

There are a thousand ways, some of them proper and some of them 
improper, thrcugh which the President, so far as the Constitution is 
concerned, can bring influence to bear upon Members of Congress, and 
likewise there are a thousand ways, some of them proper and some of 
them improper, through which the Members of Congress can exert their 
influence upon the Chief Executive. It must be constantly borne in 
mind that the committee is not charged with the duty of recommend- 
ing amendments to the Constitution to supply the defects of an instru- 
Ment prepaced and adopted at a time and under conditions which ren- 
dered it impossible to foresee or anticipate all the needs of modern goy- 
ernment. Nor should it be forgotten that it is just as destructive of 
the security afforded by a written Constitution to attempt to extend 
its terms by forced and unnatural interpretation as it is to limit its 
construction by similar methods. 

Unquestionably it is not only our right but our duty carefully to 
consider the known object which the makers of our Constitution had 
in view when particular provisions were debated and adopted; but 
respect for our fundamental law will not long survive if, in order to 
reach what may now be regarded as a desirable end and one which 
we may believe that the framers of the Constitution would have desired 
to reach had they been able to conceive the present development of 
organized society, we refuse to accept the true meaning of the words 
and phrases actually employed. 

The minority has referred to this phase of the subject because it is ear- 
nestly and ably contended that to appoint a Senator or a Representative 
to any position of honor, distinction, or profit would be attended by 
the same evils that were anticipated and provided against by our fore- 
fathers when they forbade the appointment of a Member of either House 
toa civil office under the authority of the United States created during 
the time for which he was elected. 

The fundamental difference between the majority and the minority 
of the committee relates to the rule of construction which should be 
adopted. We may not differ upon literal definitions, but, nevertheless, 
lying deeper than the words which we may use to describe the guides 
which we follow, there is a radical divergence in thought. 

The majority of the committee, while they would not admit the sug- 
gestion, are in fact applying the rule which a distinguished President 
of the United States once stated in this very plain, blunt way—we are 


hot attempting to quote him literally, but the substance of his declara- 
Uon was that the Constitution at any given time means what the needs 
of the people at that time require that it shall mean. There are a great 
any statesmen of high degree and lawyers of great attainments who 
if they are not willing to avow this canon of construction act in accord- 


alice with its standards. 

_ It is not difficult to understand the attitude of men who feel that 
it would promote the public interest if Members of Congress were 
ineligible for appointment to any office, position, place, or employment 
Which they helped to create: first, because in rare instance the possi- 
bility of appointment might present a temptation that would influence 


their votes or, second, because the opportunity for such an appoint- 
ment might give to the Executive an undue influence respecting the 


legislative aet. 

The minority of the committee do not deny that there is a possi- 
bility of such’a result, but they can not accept the conclusion that 
because there is such a possibility we are justified in rewriting this 
clause of our Constitution, ignoring the distinction between the words 
office,’ “ position,” “ place,” and “ employment,” and having so re- 
Written it, in testing the eligibility of Senator Smoor and Representa- 
tive Burton, not by anything that those who have adopted the Con- 
Stitution declared but by words and phrases not found in that instru- 








ment, but which according to the view of the majority ought to have 
been incorporated in it. The minority are strongly in fgvor of a !iberal 
construction of the Constitution, but they can not concut in the obvious 
effort to amend that instrument through interpretation. 

Moreover, it is not necessary to wreck the Constitution in order to 
accomplish the a which the majority of the committee believe 
should be accomplished and to institute cae maintain the public policy 
which they are so confident should control this and every other like 
situation. If the majority of the Senate are of the opinion that in this 
instance it is contrary to the public interest that these two Members 
of Congress shall become members of the commission, it can refuse 
to confirm them, and so end the whole controversy. In any future in- 
stance, if Congress desires to prohibit the appointment of Members 
of Congress to any position, place, or employment, as distinguished 
from an “ office” created by any law that it may enact, it is within 
its constitutional authority to do so. This is mentioned not because it 
is strictly material to the inquiry, but in order to call attention to the 
remedy that is in the hands of the Senate in this particular case and that 
would be in the hands of the Congress in any case occurring hereafter. 

Unquestionably the chief purposes of the clause of the Constitution 
under consideration were, first, to remove the temptation which, theo- 
retically at least, is presented to Congress to create offices or increase 
the compensation of offices already created, which would be filled by 
the appointment of the Members of Congress, and, second, to preserve 
the independence of the legislative branch of the Government by ex- 
cluding the improper influence of the Chief Executive. 

It is manifest and would,be at once admitted that the provision, even 
if rewritten by the majority of the committee, can not be extended 
to embrace all the influences of a generally similar character. [For 
illustration: Suppose the act creating the commission had given to the 
President the authority to appoint a legal adviser to that body at a 
salary of $50,000 per annum and the President had appointed a Mem- 
ber of the Senate as such adviser; it is not contended that the person 
so appointed would be an officer of the United States. There is no 
authority, however extreme, that does not hold that such an appoint- 
ment would be a mere employment, and yet the objectional temptation 
and the opportunity for eee influence would be as great, if not 
greater, than in the case of the creation of an office. Illustrations of this 
character could be indefinitely multiplied. One, however, is sufficient, 
and it serves to demonstrate how impossible it is to broaden the lan- 
guage of the Constitution so that it will meet all the evils which may be 
encountered in the general field relating to the eligibility of Members of 
Congress to receive recognition of any kind at the hands of the Executive. 

In the discussion in which we have indulged it must not be understood 
that the minority of the committee entertain any doubt with respect to 
the propriety of the two appontments under consideration. On the con- 
trary, we regard these appointments as eminently wise—first, because 
both the appointees are in every way highly fitted to perform the work 
assigned to them; and, second, ause they understand the attitude of 
Congress toward the subject with which they are to deal, and are there- 
fore likely to recommend to the President arrangements with our foreign 
debtors that will command the approval of the legislative bodies to 
which they belong. 

We beg to submit that the view of the construction of the Constiiu- 
tion upon which we insist is not to be disparaged by the suggestion that 
those who hold it have resorted to a technicality. On the contrary, 
our contention relates to the very substance of orderly governnx nt. 
Any other rule of interpretation leads immediately to the complete over- 
throw of written constitutions and statutory enactments. The men who 
wrote the Constitution chose to confine the provision respecting Mem- 
bers of Congress to “ civil offices.” If the commissioners under the 
funding act hold civil offices, as distinguished from “ civil positions,” 
“ civil places,” or “ civil employments,” then Senator SmMoor and Kep- 
resentative BURTON are ineligible. ‘The sole function of the Committee 
on the Judiciary is to answer the one question: Are these commis- 
sioners whose appointments are authorized by the funding act civil 
officers under the authority of the United States? If they are, then 
‘A. W. Mellon, Charles BE. Hughes, and Herbert Hoover hold two offices, 
respectively, and Senator Smoor and Representative Burron are in- 
eligible. 

Before referring to the authorities, and there are many of them, in 
which.the courts have had occasion to consider what is and what is 
not an “ office’’ under the provisions of the various State constitutions 
and various Federal and State statutes, we turn to an examination of 
the terms of the particular act under which the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission was created. The material portions of the act are as 
follows : 

* * * “That a World War Foreign Debt Commission is hereby 
created consisting of five members, one of whom shall be the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who shall serve as chairman, and four of whom shill 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of tie 
Senate. 

“Spc. 2. That, subject to the approval of the President, the commiis- 
sion created by section 1 is hereby authorized to refund or convert, and 
extend the time of payment of the principal or the interest, or both, of 
any obligation of any foreign government now held by the United Statcs 
of America, or any obligation of any foreign government hereafter 
received by the United States of America (including obligations held by 
the United States Grain Corporation, the War Department, the Navy 
Department, or the American Relief Administration), arising out of the 
World War, into bonds or other obligations of such foreign government 
in substitution for the bonds or other obligatons of such government 
now or hereafter held by the United States of America, in such form and 
of such terms, conditions, date or dates of maturity, and rate or rates 
of interest, and with such security, if any, as shall be deemed for the 
best interests of the United States of America.” 

The minority of the committee are of the opinion that, if the words 
“subject to the approval of the President were not in the statute, 
there would still be room for the contention that the commissioners are 
not officers, under the principles announced and the definitions found 
in many of the authorities to which reference will hereafter be made, 
However, we frankly concede that if the words just quoted had been 
omitted there would be presented an entirely different question and an 
exceedingly close one. But these words “ subject to the approval of the 
President ” are in the statute, and they remove the question from the 
region of doubt or uncertainty. 

While we postpone the consideration of the decided cases, it may be 
helpful to remember that the Constitution uses the words “ civil office ” 
to describe its purpose. Those who employed the words could have 
said, had they been so minded, “ position,” “ place,” “ employment,” or 
the like, but they did not; and it is the duty of the committee, under 
the resolution, to render an opinion upon the meaning of the word 
“ office as distinguished from the meaning of the broader and more 
comprehensive words “ position,’ “place,” “‘employment,”’ or other 
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similar terms. The word “ office” had a fairly definite meaning at the 
time the Constitution was adopted; and inasmuch as it occurs not only 
in the Constitution of the United States but in all the State constitutions 
and in innumerable laws, both Federal and State, it has been the sub- 


ject, as heretofore suggested, of a great many judicial discussions and 
decisions, some of which have been collected and appear in the exceed- 
ingly interesting and able paper nooenepenene 8 report of the majority 
of the committee. These decisions are not harmonious; and as there 
are no two cases which involve the same conditions, they are of little 
value, save for one thing, namely, we are abie to extract from them 
and from commentators, with fair precision, the elements which must 
concur and combine in order that any given position or place may con- 
stitute an “ office.” Disregarding all disputed elements, there will be 
found universal agreement as to one indispensable element. This ele- 
ment is not only admitted, but emphasized in the argument of the 
majority of the committee; and inasmuch as we desire to bring this 
matter at once to the test of this indispensable characteristic, we quote 
from Mechem’s Public Offices, ete. (sec. 4), which states the principle as 
clearly as it can be found anywhere: 

“ Office involves delegation of sovereign functions. The great im- 
portant characteristic which distinguishes an office from employment 
or a contract is that the creation and conferring of an office involves a 
delegation to the individual of some of the sovereign functions of the 
Government to be exercised by him for the benefit of the people; that 
some portion of the sovereignty of the country, either legislative, execu- 
tive, or judicial, attaches for the time being to be exercised for the 
public benefit. Unless the powers conferred are of this nature the indi- 
vidual is not a public officer. This involves necessarily the power (1) to 
legislate, (2) execute a law, or (3) hear and determine, judicially, ques- 
tions submitted. Therefore mere power to investigate some particular 
subject and report thereon, or to negotiate a treaty of peace or on some 
commercial subject and report, without power to make binding on the 
Government, does not constitute a person an officer.” 

The principles here announced are universally accepted, and by no 
one more clearly than the Senator from Montana. In his address to 
the Senate upon this subject he says (Cona. Rec., February 24, p. 3329) : 

“Mr. President, I think the Senator from Arkansas {[Mr. ROBINSON] 
correctly stated the necessary elements that make an office. The first 
question is, Is it created by law? Undoubtedly this commission was 
created by law—by an act of Congress. Second, is the officer, or are the 
commissioners, intrusted with a portion of the sovereign power of the 
Government either to legislate, to enact a law, to execute a law, or to 
construe a law?” 

All that remains is to apply this test to the powers and duties of the 
commission created by the funding act. The commission has no power 
whatsoever. Its duties are purely prelimimary and advisory. It can 
do nothing that will bind the Government of the United States in any 
respect or degree. Every act that it performs is without the least force 
or effect until approved by the President. It is not invested with any 
part of the sovereign authority of the United States. It has no func- 
tion save to present to the President its work for his approval. It is 
to the President that Congress has delegated the authority to enter 
into a binding agreement. While the work of the commissioners may 
be more dignified and important than the work of any of the employees 
of the commission, it is in every sense of the same character. It is the 
President who becomes responsible for everything that is done. 

It has been suggested that the President stands in the same relation 
to the commission that the courts bear to such tribunals as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the Federal Trade Commission, but we 
are not impressed with the analogy. It is true that there are instances 
in which the orders of these commissions may be reviewed 7 the courts, 
but the action of the reviewing courts is not necessary to make the 
orders of such commissions binding upon the parties to them. The 
moment they are issued they are in full force and effect until set aside 
by the judgment of a superior tribunal. It is not so with the com- 
mission created by the funding act. 

That commission can make no order, enter into no contract, make no 
arrangement of any description until the President approves it. It 
is bis approval, and his approval alone, which gives tc the work of 
the commission its validity. The commission may negotiate, gather in- 
formation, put proposed agreements into form, and report to the Presi- 
dent. Its duties and powers are then concluded and if nothing further 
is done their work is valueless and can not in any manner affect the 
people or the Government of the United States. It is the President, 
and the President alone, who gives life and force to the agreements 
which may be presented to him. The conclusion is irresistible ; the com- 
missioners are not “ officers under the authority of the United States.” 

The majority of the committee, in the course of their argument, men- 
tion the fact that the funding act itself contains the implication that 
the commissioners are officers, because it provided that they must be 
appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

With regard to this phase of the matter it is sufficient to say that the 
action of the Senate in this respect, whether considered or unconsid- 
ered, can not change the character of the duties performed by the com- 
mission, and is entitled to little or no weight in reaching a conclusion 
upon the merits of the subject submitted to the committee for exami- 
nation and report. Moreover, whatever effect the inclusion of this pro- 
vision in the act may have is entirely neutralized by another provision 
wholly inconsistent with it. The act contains this clause: 

“That a World War Foreign Iebt Commission is hereby created, con- 
sisting of five members, one of whom shall be the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 

In this clause Congress attempts to select and appoint one of the 
members of the commission. It will not be denied that if the members 
of the commission are officers Congress can not select or appoint them. 
We are thus presented with this curious situation, that in the same 
sentence Congress has affirmed that the commissioners are officers and 
are not officers. 

While it is not within the province of the committee to make obser- 
vations upon the constitutionality of the funding act, it is, never- 
theless, proper to say that if it be held that the commissioners are 
officers within the meaning of the Constitution there would arise at 
once the gravest doubt with napers to the constitutionality of the 
law creating the commission. While the reservation in the act pro- 
viding for confirmation by the Senate of an appointment to a _ posi- 
tion, as distinguished from an “ office,” a reservation not warranted 
by the Constitution, might not affect the validity of the law, yet if 
these commissioners are officers, then the attempt on the part of Con- 
gress to select or appoint one of them, thus invading the authority of 
the President, would constitute an affirmative violation of the Con- 
stitution and invalidate the entire statute. 

The clause of the Constitution now under discussion has never been 
judicially construed or applied, and therefore we can not appeal to 
any direct adjudication. It may be worth while, however, to pass 





from the consideration of the one element in an “ office” concerning 
which there is no conflict of opinion and examine the question from 
another point of view. F 

In United States v. Germaine (99 U. S. 508) the Supreme Court 
of the United States found it necessary to determine whether 4 civil 
surgeon appointed by the Commissioner of Pensions under an act of 
Congress was an officer of the United States and subject to indict. 
ment and punishment under a criminal statute which declared ag 
follows: ; 

“Every officer of the United States who is guilty of extortion under 
color of his office shall be punished, etc.” 

In the course of the opinion (delivered by Justice Miller) tho 
court said : . 

“Tf we look to the nature of defendant's employment, we think jt 
equally clear that he is not an officer. In that case, referring to United 
States v. Hartwell (6 Wall. 385), the court said, the term embraces 
the ideas of tenure, duration, emolument, and duties, and that the 
latter were continuing and permanent, not occasional or temporary 
In the case before us, the duties are not continuing and permanent, 
but they are oceasional and intermittent. The surgeon is only to get 
when called on by the Commissioner of Pensions in some special case, 
as when some pensioner or claimant of a pension presents himself for 
examination. He may make 50 of these examinations in a year, or 
none. He is required to keep no place of business for the public use. 
He gives no bond and takes. no oath, unless by some order of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions of which we are not advised.” 

The general field which this case occupies is full of authorities 
from State courts. Prominent among these is Bunn v. The People 
(45 Ill. 397). In this case Jacob Bunn and others had been appointed, 
by an act of the Illinois Legislature, commissioners charged with the 
duty of erecting a new statehouse. The constitution of the State 
contained the fo roa section : 

“The governor shall nominate and, by and with the advice and con. 
sent of the senate (or a majority of all the senators concurring), ap- 
point all officers whose offices are established by this constitution or 
which may be created by law, and whose ss are not other. 
wise provided for; and no such officer shail be appointed or elected 
by the general assembly.’’ 

Another section declared: 

“That no such officer shall be elected by the general assembly.” 

The proceeding was in the nature of a quo warranto brought for 
the purpose of testing the right of these commissioners to hold their 
alleged offices. We quote significant sages from the opinion: 

“It is not contended that the magnitude of the object or the amount 
or varieties of duties im d to carry it out determines the character 
of the employment or will convert that which was a mere employment, 
temporary in its very nature, into an office; it is only their continuous 
nature that will have that effect. * * * 

“It seems to us that it can not be predicated of these plaintiffs in 
error that their duties are of such a character that a general duty 
continues, * * *. In fact, there are no general duties imposed by the 
act in question on these appoimtees; they have only one single special 
duty to perform, and that is to superintend the erection of a statehouse, 
and when that is performed their functions, i facto, are atend. * * * 

“It seems to us the term ‘such officer,’ judging from the contempo- 
raneous action and construction of the clause by the legislature, had 
reference alone to such officers as had some portion of the functions 
of government committed to their charge. No man can certainly say 
to which of the three departments of our Government these appointees 
belong. It will not do to say that they belong to the executive, because 
they are required to execute a law. The same may be said of road 
commissioners; they execute the laws under which they derive their 
appointment, and so of numberless persons necessarily employed by 
the State in subordinate positions and for a special pur . So far as 
we have any knowledge on this subject or are enabled to judge from 
the facts of contemporaneous history, no one has ever supposed the 
legislature had not full power to appoint and employ all such agents 
as might be deemed necessary by them to perform duties not of 4 per- 
manent but of a transient and incidental character such as we see in 
abundance in our statute books. Ne one has ever exalted such em- 
ployees to the position of an officer, though their duties might require 
months or years for their full performance. There is no_ enduring 
element in these employments, nor designed to be; the duty being per- 
formed, the place is vacant by the very fact of performance. * * * 

* * * “The appointees are to perform a duty single in itself, 
which the legislature could not of and by itself perform—that is, to 
superintend the erection of a statehouse, and disburse the moneys the 
legislature may appropriate to such purpose. No power is given t 
levy taxes, and no governmental act is to be performed by them. 

The court cites many of the older cases which are worthy of careful 
review but which we must leave to the examination of the members 
of the committee. . 

In the matter of Hathaway (71 N. Y. 238) will be found an in 
structive discussion of this phase of the subject. 


In 3 Greenleaf, 48, which is the answer of the Supreme Court of 
Maine to a question propounded by the governor of that State, the 
distinction between an “ office” and a “ position,” “ place,” or © em 


ployment” is as clearly defined as the English language can define \t 
and the opinion deserves the most careful study. s bat 

We could multiply cases of this general character indefinitely, bu 
it would serve no useful purpose to do so, for after we have analy7¢ 
all the varying shades of judicial opinion and noted their inharmonious 
definitions, we must resort finally to our instinctive classification = 
the particular commission created by the funding act. No two nen 
sions are alike in their powers or duties, and when we form a judgmer 
with respect to the essential characteristics of an “ office” as 
pared with a “ position,” “ place,” or “ employment” our fair ordinary 
common sense must assign this commission to the one classification 
the other, : 

There are some suggestions in the argument submitted with a 
majority report which seem to require a reply. The argument ret 
to several instances in which Senators or Members of ¢ a 
have been appointed to settle international disputes “ like er oat 
commissioners or other arbitration commissions,” and it is sal’ net 
these commissioners have been appointed “ pursuant not fo a0 ad 
of Congress but to a treaty,” and it is further insisted that “ 
officers, if they may be so denominated, do not come under the a 
tion of the clause of the Constitution under consideration. Why ; oa 
The Constitution does not say that the office must be created by == 
of Congress. It says he shall not be appointed to any “ civil office 1 the 
the authority of the United States which shall have been created, oe 
emoluments whereof have been increased, during such time.” A oe 
is the supreme law of the land, and an office created by a trealy, 
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though the Members: of the Mouse have no voice in bringing the treaty 
into existence, is just as clearly within the prehibition of the Constitu- 
tion as is an offiee created under an act ef Congress. It seems to be 
simply another effert to make the Constitution so flexible that it may 
shrink or expand to meet the constantly changing views of public 


policy 


In the majority argument great emphasis is placed upen the facet 
that unless the commissiorers are held te be officers they can not be 
punished for infidelity or wrongdoing; that if;they are officers they can 
he impeached, and that this situation should lead us to the conclusion 
that they are officers. Lt is quite impossible for the minority of the 
committee to give weight to this contention. lLudeed, the suggestion 
that persons. composing the commission under the funding act ought 
to be subject to impeachment, as they would undoubtedly be if they 
ure officers of the United States, furnishes a powerful reason for the 
onelusion that they are not officers. 

fhe impeaehment and trial by the Senate of men whose work is of 
the most temporary eharacter is hardly thinkable. There can be no 
more persuasive reason for believing thet they are not officers than the 
insistence upom the part of the majority that they ought to be subject 
to impeachment, It will be observed that the funding act does not 
require these commissioners te take an eath of office, and from that 
omission it may fairly be inferred that Congress did not regard them 
as officers, but the act might well have contained apt previsions for 
their punishment in the event of wrongdoing, Impeachment, even fel- 
lowed by removad from their positions, would, be very inadequate pun- 
ishkment for the crimes of which they might be guilty. It is quite 
iHegical, it seems. te us, to insist that we must hold the commissioners 
to be officers im order to subjeet them to impeachment, when Congress 
could very appropriately have attached whatever penalty it thought 
desirable for miseenduct on the part of the commission. 

For the reasons we have merely outlined in this repert, the minority 
of the committee is of the opinion that Senator Rekp Smoor and Rep- 
resentative PHEOopOR® E. Buxton are eligible for appeintment as mem- 
ers of the World War Foreign Debt Commission. 

eee 
ViEws AND OPINION OF SENATOR NELSON. 

the funding act creates a commission of five members, of which 
the Secretary of the Treasury is one (and it ig provided. that he shall 
serve as chairman of the commission), and four ethers, who shall be 
appointed: by the President and confirmed by the Senate, The work of 
the commission is, in all respeets, subjeet te the approval of the. Presi- 
dent: in other werds, it is im subrogation to, his: wishes and directien. 
If he approves the werk of the commission, it becomes valid; if he 
disapproves, it is invalid, The entire authority granted by the act 
shall cease at the end of three years from the date of the passage of 
the (February 9, 1922). Ne salary is provided in the act for the 
commissioners, and they are not vequired to take am oath or give a 
hond for the performance of their duties. 

The question raised: by Senate Resolution 244 relates. to. the validity 
of the appointment of ome Senator and one Member of Congress as 
members of the commission. It involves the construction ef section 
6 of Article T ef the Constitution, to wit: 

“No Senater or Representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil effice under the authority of 


ict 


the United States, which shall have been created * during 
such time.” 

{nd the question involved is whether this cemmission is such a 
civil office as is contemplated im the paragraph ef the Constitution 


quoted 

Bearing in mind that the action ef the commission is. in all respects 
subject to the approval of the President, these commissioners can not 
be regarded as independent officers, but rather as a committee or board 
to advise and instruct the President. They have a specific duty in that 
respect to perform, and when that duty has been perfermed, or when 
three years have elapsed, their function is at an end, Under such civr- 
cumstanees the commission can not be regarded as an independent civil 
ofice, nor the commissioners as independent civil officers. 

It is a question both of precedent and practice, and of legal principles. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the ease of United States 
r. Hartwell (6 Walk, 385), lays down this general rule: 

“An office is @ public station or employment conferred by the ap- 
pointment of the Government, The term embraces the ideas of tenure, 
duration, emolument, and duties.” 

In 1867 the Legishature of Lilinois passed an act for the erection of 
4 hew capitel or statehouse, and in the aet previded, for the, appeint- 
ment of a commission of seven men named in the law te act as a 
commission to take charge of the erection of the new statehouse or 
jtol. The constitution of Illineis previded— 

“That the governor shall nominate and, by and with the advice and 

onsent of the senate (om a majority of the senators. concurring), ap- 
point all officers whose offices are established by this constitution er 
Which may be created by law, and whose appointments are not other 
wise provided for, and no such officers shall be appointed, or elected by 
the general assembhy.” 

The question raised was whether these commissioners appointed in 
the act were officers that should have been appointed by the. governor 
Within the meaning of the constitution. ‘The case came before the 
Supreme Court of Hiimois in the case of Bunn v. The People (45. Lh, 
S97), and it was deeided by the court that the commissioners. appointed 
by the legislative act were not officers of the character required to be 
‘ppointed by the geverner. ‘Phe court in this case laid down, this 
aocTrine : 

\ person employed for a special and single objeet, in whose em- 
ployment there is no enduring element, nor designed te be, and whose 
duties when completed, although years: may be required for their per- 
ormanee, ipso faeto terminate the employment, is not an officer in the 
Sense in which that term is used in the constitution.” 

"he court further adds : 

“In determining whether these commissioners are officers, it is proper 
to take into consideration the uniform contemporaneous and continuous 
*xpression given by the legislature, since the adoptiom of the constitu- 
tien, to the clause in question, and from the construction thus given 
it must be coneluded that they are net to be regarded as officers, and 
that such elause has only reference te such officers as had some por- 
tions of the functions of government committed to their charge.” 

In the ease ef Matter of Hathaway (71 N. ¥., 238), the court laid 
Gown this rule: 

“The term ‘ publie office’ as used in the constitution. has respect te 
* permanent public trust or employment to be exercised generally and 
in all proper cases. It does not include the appointment to meet special 


cay 


exigencies of an individual to perform transient, occasional, or inci- 
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dental duties such as are ordinarily performed by public officers. As 
to such appointment the legislature is left untrammeled and at liberty 
te vest the courts with power to make them.” 

In this ease it was held that the order of the court appointing a per- 
son to act as surrogate and directing a commission to issue to him in 
the matter of the prebate of a will in a case where a surrogate, county 
judge, and district attorney were disqualified from acting, was valid, 

Meehem, Public Offices, section 4, contains the following statement : 


“Office involves delegation of sovereign functions. The most im- 
portant characteristie which distinguishes an office from an employ- 


ment or centract is. that the creatien and conferring of an office in- 
volves a delegation to the individual of some of the sovereign functions 
of government, to be exercised by him for the benefit of the public; that 
some portion of the sovereignty of the country, either legislative, execu- 
tive, or judicial, attaches, for the time being, to be exereised for the 
public benefit, Unless the powers conferred are of this nature, the 
individual is not a public offieer.” 

Tn a case that eame up im the State of Maine under an act of the 
State legislature authorizing the governor to appoint one or more agents 
for the preservation of timber on pubiie lands and for other purposes, 
the question arose as te whether it was a civil office of profit under the 
State, so that no senator or representative of the legislature could be 
appointed as such agent. The opinion of the Supreme Court was seught 
upen this question, and there was a full discussion of the subject matter 
by the court. ‘The court in its epimion, among other things, says’: 

“Om a careful review of these sections in which the term ‘ office’ 
or ‘ offices’ is used it will be found from the ecenneetion in which it 
stands to have reference to the division ef the severeign power which 
has been before States into the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments. * * * ‘There is a manifest difference between an 
office and ap employment under the Government. We apprehend that 
the term ‘office’ implies a delegation of a portion of the sovereign 
power to and possession of it by the person filling the office, and the 
exercise of such power withim legal limits constitutes the correct 
discharge of the duties of such office, Phe power thus delegated and 
possessed may be @ portion belonging sometimes to one of the three 
great departments, and sometimes te another; still it is a legal pewer 
which may be rightfully exercised, and in its effects it will bind the 
rights of others and be subject to revision and correction ently according 
to the standing laws of the State. * * * It appears, then, that 
every ‘office,’ in the censtitutional meaning of the term, impiies an 
authority to exercise some portion of the severeign power either in 
making, executing, or administering the laws.” 

The court came to the conclusion that these timber agents were 
not efcers of the State within the meaning of the constitution. 

In the case of McArthur v. Nelson (81 Ky. 67) the question was 
whether certain commissioners appointed by the circuit eeurt to take 
charge of the construction of a courthouse were district officers within 
the meaning of the constitution of Kentucky. Upon this question the 
court states as follows: 

“The first section of the act authcrizes the judge of the circuit 
court to, appoint three commissioners, residents of the district, who 
shall held their office at the will and pleasure of the judge. It is 
maée the duty of the commissioners to have the courthouse constructed 


at a cost not exceeding $50,000, and to enable them to raise this 

money they are authorized to issue bonds, with coupons attached, 

bearing interest at 5 per cent, payable semiannually; and to redeem 

the bonds and pay the interest they are further empowered to levy an 

annual tax on the real and personal property in the district’ not 
4 . 


execeding 12 cents cn the $100, etc. * They are not district 
officers within the meaning of section 10 of article 6 of the constitution, 
but are the mere agents for the district, required by the act to dis- 
charge certain duties with veference to the building of the courthouse, 
and when those duties: end their employment tepminates.” 

If we apply these general rules laid down by the courts to the case 
in hand, it would appear that these commissioners are not civil officers 
of the United States within the constitutional sense. Without dwell- 
ing upon the point that these appoimtments. are of a transitory char- 
acter, that no provision is made for salaries, that no bond or oath of 
office is. required, nevertheless the controlling and decisive fact is 
that they are in fact only the advisers of the President, for whatever 


program or plan they may adopt or whatever action they may take 
in respect to the funding of our foreign debts it is of no effect unless 
approved by the President, so that ultimately whatever is done in 


respect to the funding of our foreign debts is the act of the Hxecutive 
and not the act of the commissioners. 

These commissioners stand on a par with the members of many 
other commissions that have been appointed during the history of the 
Government, Among these are the so-called Industrial Commission, 
part of it appointed by the President of the Senate, part of it by the 
Speaker of the House, and part of it by the President of the United 


States, with power to investigate and report to Congress. The 
Hawaiian Commission of five members, two of whom were to be Ha- 


waiians, were appoimted by the President and confirmed by the Senate 


(see act of July 7, 1898, entitled “ Joint reselution providing for 
annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States"). This com- 
mission was required to recommend such legislation as they deemed 
necessary to Congress. In substance this is similar to that of the 
funding commission, for practically the fundiag commission are re- 


quired te report to the President, and he takes final action. Whether 
w report is nade to Congress or to the President, in neither case does 
it become effective until approved—inm, the one case by Congress, in the 
other case by the President. Senators Morgan and Cullom and Repre- 
sentative Hitt were members of the Nawaiian Commission. 

Pursuant to protocol entered into between our Government and 
Great Britain relative to the appointment of a jeint commission for 
the adjustment of questions at issue between the United States and 
Great Britain in respect to the relations between the former and the 
Dominion of Canada, and pursuant to the following provision in the 
act of July 7, 1898, am act making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
for the fiscal year B898, ete., to wit: 

“Canadian Commission: For the expense on the part of the United 
States of a joint commission to be appointed for the adjustment of dif- 
ferences between the United States and Great Britain im respect to the 
Dominion of Canada, including the compensation of the commissioners 
representing the United States, the pay of expert service for prepara- 


tion of papers, for the portion of joint expenses, chargeable to the 
United States, for printing and all other incidental expenses, to be 


Gisbursed under the direction of the Secretary of State, $50,000, to 
remain available during the fiseal year 1899.” 

Senators Faulkner and Fairbanks and Representative Dimgiey were 
appointed members of this commission, 
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The protocol of the conferences in Washington in May, 1898, leading 
up to the appointment of this commission, is found in volume 1 of 
Treaties, Conventions, etc., by Malloy, at page 776, and shows that the 
conclusions of the commission were to be binding on both the United 
States and Great Britain. 

President Harrison, on June 6, 1892, appointed Senator John T. 
Morgan, of Alabama, as an arbitrator on behalf of the United States 
under the treaty of February 29, 1892, between the United States and 
Great Britain, to determine the jurisdictional rights of the United 
States in waters of the Bering Sea, for the preservation of the fur 
seals. This arbitration court met at Paris and its decision was binding 
and required no Senate ratification. 

President Roosevelt, on March 4, 1903, appointed Senator Henry 
Casnot LopGE a member of the tribunal to consider and decide the 
boundary line between Alaska and Canada under the provisions of the 
convention between the United States and Great Britain, signed at 
Washington January 24, 1903. The decision of the tribunal was to 
be final. (See convention of January 24, 1903, vol. 1, p. 787, Malloy’s 
Treaties and Conventions.) 

In the last two cases, that of Senator Morgan and Senator Lopas, 
their action as arbitrators or members of the tribunal was final and 
binding and required no ratification on the part of the Senate. Their 
duties were clearly of an executive character and were not subject to 
review cither by the President or Congress; and they a were 
much closer to the definition of a “ civil officer of the United States,” 
found in the Constitution, than the members of the commission pro- 
vided for in the funding bill. 

In September, 1898, President McKinley appointed Senator Davis, of 
Minnesota, Senator Fry, of Maine, and Senator Gray, of Delaware, 
members of a commission to negotiate a treaty with Spain. 

A number of other cases of commissions appointed by the Prest- 
dent could be cited, much akin to the commission of the funding bill. 
While these cases that are cited, or might be cited, do not, ipso facto, 
settle the constitutional question involved, yet ney serve to show the 
legislative and executive construction given to the provision of the 
Constitution here in question. In the case of many of these commis- 
sions, reports must be made to Congress. In the case under considera- 
tion, the report of the funding commission must be made to the Presi- 
dent, and must be ratified by him before it becomes valid; hence it 
seems clear that these commissioners are simply advisers of the Presi- 
dent, who prepare and recommend to him the proper course to be pur- 
sued and followed; but it is his act, his approval, that breathes life 
into the work of the commission and gives it any effective validity. 

The Henderson report (H. R.) of February 21, 1899, finds, among 
other matters, that the members of the Hawaiian commission were not 
holding any office under the United States; that the members of the 
postal commission were not officers of the United States; that the mem- 
bers of the industrial commission were not officers of the United States ; 
and that the members of the Canadian commission, heretofore referred 
to, were not officers of the United States. 

In view of the legal principles quoted, and in view of the many legis- 
lative precedents referred to, our conclusion is that Senator Smoor and 
Representative BuRTON, appointed members of the commission provided 
for in the refunding law, would not, as such members of the commis- 
sion, be holding “a _ civil office under the authority of the United 
States,"’ and that they are eligible as members of the commission. 
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Message from the President of the United States, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to Senate resolution of March 7 (calendar day, March 8), 
1922, an opinion of the Attorney General relating to the eligibility of 
Senator Smoor and Representative BuRTON to serve on the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission. 

THe WHiItTs Hovuss, 
Washington, March 8, 1922. 
Ilon. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear Mr. PRBSIDENT: Agreeable to the request of the Senate, ex- 
pressed in a resolution concerning the passage of which I have just been 
informed, I am sending to you an opinion of the Attorney General 
relating to the eligibility of Senator SMoor and Representative Burton 
to serve on the World War Foreign Debt Commission. 

Very truly yours, 
WARREN G. HarpINa. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1922. 


My Drar Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to acknowledge your 
request for my opinion as to whether the appointment of Senator SmMoor 
and Representative BurTON to the World War Foreign Debt Commission 
is invelid under Article I, section 6, of the Constitution. 

Were this a case of first impression, I should have serious doubt as 
to what reply I should make. The language of the Constitution is so 
broad and comprehensive that it can not be denied that the commis- 
sioners in question, in a general sense, hold a “ civil office under the 
authority of the United States,” and as this commission was created by 
the Congress at a time when the two commissioners were Members of 
that body, the application of the section of the Constitution does pre- 
sent a serious and debatable question. 

This department has already expressed an opinion on the subject, 
for, in an opinion rendered by my predecessor, Attorney General Griggs 
(Op. Atty. Gen., vol. 22, p. 183), specific reference is made to the fact 
that Senator Morgan was, with the approval of the Executive, appointed 
a member of the fur seal arbitration, although, while a Senator, he aided 
in creating that “ civil office.” 

I have failed to find any judicial interpretation of the section of 
the Constitution now under consideration, and, in the absence of such 
finally authoritative interpretation, great weight must be attached to 
the practical construetion put upon the Constitution from the beginning 
of the Government. In such practical construction a distinction has 
always been made between special employment on the one hand and 
offices cn the other, and between offices—using that term in a general 
sense—which serve only a temporary purpose, and those which have 
duration and permanency. From the very beginning of the Govern- 


ment Members of the Senate and the House have, from time to time, 
been asked to render services for the Government upon commissions 
of various kinds, and it has never been decided that such temporary 
employment for a special purpose and to. serve an immediate exigency 
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constituted a “ civil office” 
provision above referred to. 

The Supreme Court has held in a number of cases 
v. Hartwell, 6 Wall. 385; United States v. Germaine, S. 508: 
Auffmordt v. Hedden, 187 U. 8S. 310) that the word “ office” ? 
presses the idea of tenure, duration, emolument, and duties.” 
must be “continuing and permanent, not occasional and temporary.” 
In the last-cited case the office then under consideration had no genera} 
functions, nor any: employment which had any duration as to time, or 
which extended over any case further than the power to act on that 

rticular case. It was held by the Supreme Court “that the incum. 

nt did not hold an ‘office’ within the meaning of Article II, section 
2, of the Constitution.” 

Where, therefore, a position does not have continuancy and per- 
manency and its function is restricted to a single matter, the position 
seems to be that of an executive agent and not an “ office” within the 
meaning of the Constitution. 

Many cases could be cited in other jurisdictions and the views of 
text writers could also be readily adduced to justify the theory that 
the idea of an office “‘clearly embraces the idea of tenure, duration, 
fees, or emoluments, rights, and powers, as well as that of duty.” 

Applying this distinction between an “ office”’ and a temporary trust 
to the act of Congress which created the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, I would say that for several reasons it excludes the appli- 
cation of the word “ office” as above defined. 

The commissioners receive no compensation. 
anne tenure of office is limited in time and is restricted to a single 
object. 

The subject matter of their duties is work in which the Congress 
has a peculiar interest and as to which it is finally responsible; for 
if the adjustment of the debts due to the United States by foreign 
nations shall ultimately be accomplished by treaty, the latter must re- 
ceive the sanction of the Senate, and therefore there is propriety in a 
Member of that body participating in the negotiations. So far as the 
adjustment of the debt does not depend upon treaty obligations, the 
question as to what adjustment will be made of it is for Congress to 
determine, and it has seen fit to delegate the difficult task of adjust- 
ment to the commission, with the approval of the President. This in 
creases the propriety of having a Member of the Senate and of the 
House participate in such adjustment. : 

Moreover, the commissioners can take no action except with the ap- 
preval of the President. Their duties, therefore, are primarily those 
of negotiators for the terms of such adjustment, and, secondarily, as 
an advisory body to the President of the United States. 

Inasmuch as both the legislative and the executive branches of the 
Government have responsibility in the adjustment of these obligations, 
it was desirable that there should be coordination between the two 
branches of the Government, and presumably this consideration prompted 
the appointment of a Member of the Senate and a Member of the House 
to confer with the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of Commerce in reaching some wise conclusion which 
these representatives of the executive and legislative branches of the 

Jovernment could recommend to the President, to whom the final de 
cision was delegated by Congress. . wm 

In substance and effect, your appointment to the debt commission 
simply puts into operation that which, without the legislation, might 
have occurred with entire propriety, viz, a conference between the rep- 
resentatives of Congress charged with the final responsibility of ad- 
justing the debt and Cabinet officers who are charged with the duty of 
carrying out the wishes of Congress. No one would have questioned 
the propriety of representatives of the appropriate committee of Con- 
gress conferring with the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of State, with a view to some recommendation to be made to the Presi. 
dent which would guide him in his duty of negotiating with foreign 
countries for the adjustment of their financial obligations to this coun 


within the meaning of the constitutiona) 
(eed States 


* ex 
Its duties 


"lcvinn in mind the debates in the Constitutional Convention, it seems 
clear that the purpose of Article I, section 6, was to prevent Members 
of Congress from creating offices which thereupon they would seek to 
fill by resigning their positions in Congress. Thus the fundamental idea 
was the incompatibility of the new offices thus created with their ex 
isting cfice as Members of Congress. This reason is plainly inappli- 
cable to the present legislation, for, when Senator Smoot and Lepre- 
sentative BurTON act on this debt commission, they are not exercising 
duties which are incompatible with their duties as Members of (on- 
gress, but, on the contrary, their duties as commissioners are, in a sense, 
an auxiliary to their work as Congressmen, and moreover an auxiliary 
to all the Members of Congress in any further consideration that that 
body may feel obliged to give to this matter of adjusting these foreign 


_obligations. 


Here, again, it seems unreasonable to interpret the provision of the 
Constitution in question in a way that would forbid the cooperation 
between the legislative branch of the Government and the executive, 
which, with the growing complexity of life, is becoming increasiis'y 
necessary. a 

T can not think that such a statesmanlike solution of the question 
is within the mischief against which the constitutional provision #)ov° 
referred to was made. That provision (Art. I, sec. 6) evidently wl 
tended, on the one hand, that Congress should not create offices wake 
its Members should fill, and that it should not be within the powe! 
the President, on the other hand, to ogee to office Members of cae 
gress when the offices have been created during their membership. rhs 
was a wise and salutary provision; but it seems to me to strain the 
language to apply it to a mere temporary employment, without com 
persatioa, and purely of an advisory capacity and intended to serve 4 
temporary emergency. i 

To take an extreme illustration, it could hardly be said that af Coe 
gress creates a joint commission, to be composed of executive officots 
and Members of Congress, to take charge of the inauguration of a Pres! 
dent, that such temporary and honorable employment offends the \! 
hibition of the Constitution. There must be, in the nature of the an, 
as our governmental machinery becomes more complex, frequent meas 
ures to insure closer cooperation and a better coordination between - 
Executive and the legislature. It has long since been found imprae 
ticable to apply the Montesquieu doctrine as to the separatiol of ae 
Government into three distinct and independent departments i” aS 
literal force. Coordination must be secured if the machinery gio 
Constitution is to function, and to do so it must be possible, where po 
orary emergencies require it, to enable members of the executive — 
egislative departments of the Government to cooperate for spec!:! = 
poses on special commissions, and to construe the constitutiona! in : 
bition as obstructing and preventing such reasonable coordination [¢? 
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to make me section of the Constitution in question impracticable of 
enforcement, 

An impracticable and unreasonable construction of any clause of the 
Constitution sage to be avoided, and, as no judicial authority ean be 
cited which forbids the views -herein exp , ‘and as the practical 
constriction by the Government from its \wery beginning and Jong .ac- 
quiesced in has -gtven some sanction to the views above exp ae 
have less nesitation in advising you that in my judgment the int- 
ment of Senator SmMoor and Representative BurTron does not offend Arti- 
cle I, section 6. of the Constitution. 

Respectfully, 
H. M. DavuGuenrry, 
Attorney General. 
The PRESTPPNT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. ‘Over- 
hue, its enrelling clerk, announced ‘that the House ‘had passed a 
bill (H. R. 11065) making appropriations for the Departments 
of State amd Justice .and for ‘the judiciary for «the ‘fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, in which it te- 
quested the concurrence of ‘the ‘Senate. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following -enrelled jeint resolutions, and they 
were thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

H. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution to amend section 2 of the joint 
resolution entitled “Joint reselutien to authorize the operation 
of Government-owned radio stations for the use ef the general 
public, and for.other purposes,” appreved June.5, 1920; and 

H. J. Res. 249. Joint reselution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to donate and grant certain buildings in Alaska to 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Chureh, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of Wm. J. Brownlow and 
sundry other citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the passage 
of the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented ‘a ‘resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
Presbytery of ‘Mansfield (U. P.), held in the ' United Presby- 
terian Church at Hast Mansfield, Ohio, favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in 
the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. . 

He also presented .a resolution ‘adopted at a meeting of ‘the 
Presbytery of Mansfield (U. P.), held im the ‘United Presby- 
terian Church at East Mansfield, Ohio, favoring the enactment 
of legislation prehibiting polygamy, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resohition adepted at a meeting of the 
Presbytery of Mansfield (U. P.), held in the United Presby- 
terian Church «at ‘Kast Mansfield, Ohio, favormg the en- 


actment of legislation providing for uniform marriage and: 


divorce laws, ‘which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. PEPPER presented a resolution of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade favoring the inctusion ef a provision in the 
nival appropriation bill for the maintenance and efficient opera- 


tion of the Philadelphia ‘Navy Yard, which was referred to the 


Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) ‘Board 
of Trade praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
a subsidy for the merchant marine, which was referred ‘to the 
Committee on Commeree. 

Mr. HARRIES presented a resolution adopted at a regular 
meeting of the Lamar County Board of ‘Trade, of Barnesville, 
Ga., favoring aceeptance of ‘the proposal of Henry Ford rela- 
tive to the Musele Shoals project, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I present and ask permission 
to have printed én the Recorp and referred to the ‘Committee 
on Immigration a letter from Dr. David Starr Jordan, ‘presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford University, of California, in regard to 
the immigration bill, and also a petition from several hundred 
people im Chicago in regard to the same measure. 

There being no objection, the letter and petition were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be 
printed in the ‘Recorp, .as fellows : 

SranrorD UNIvEeRS(Ity Post Orrrce, 
California, April 5, 1922. 
Hon. Wittram J. Harris, 
Senate Office ‘Building, Washington, D. C. 

Stk: Permit me ‘to say that I regard ‘the continuation of ‘the present 
limited immigration law for another year, and until Congress orders 
otherwise, by .a carefully worked out general immigration Jaw, .as of 
Vital importance. 








a 


It should, however, be so modified as to prevent certain avoidable 
ae to desirable — Especially, I think that New Zealand, 
Aust , Canada, and South Africa should be recorded as! British. No 
country has.a finer population than. New Zealand, and few of its people 
‘emigrate. ‘The quota is thus soon filled, and some excellent people have 
‘been humiliated and -perhaps turned back from Sen Francisco. 

It ds a plain fact that our population has been diluted to an alarming 
extent by the incoming of peoples which are ‘biologically incapable of 
rising either now or through their descendants above the mentality 
of a 12-year-old child. ‘Bducation and <Amerieanization may help the 
individual a little, but-can never improve ‘the steck. 

Guizot once asked James Russell Lowell, “ How long will your Re- 
public.Jast?” ‘SAs Jong,” said Lewel!, ‘as \the spirit of the fatbers 
is in the hearts of the peopie.” How long will this spirit endure, we 
may ask? Just.as long as ‘the blood of free men runs in the veins of 
the ople. in every race there ‘are some men and strains capable of 
freedom and some strains hopelessly incompetent—as in the Londan 
slums. It is hard to discriminate at Pftis Island, and to have this 


done in ‘foreign Jands ‘may be impossible for legal reasons. But while - 


it is plain that. mest immigrants from ‘northern Italy, for example, are 
competent and desirable, there is not one in.a thousand from Naples or 
Sicily that is not a burden en America. Our social perils do not arise 
from the rapacity of the strang, but from the ineapacity of these 
hereditarily weak. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davip Spare JORvDAN. 
Curcago, ILL. 
PETITION. 

_ We, the undersigned citizens of the State of Iinois, earnestly urge 
Congress to extend and make permanent the Johnson-Dillingham re- 
striction law, which expires June 30. With over 5,000,000 unemployed 
in this country, 15,000,000 foreign born, 7,000,000 aliens, 5,000,000 per- 
sons unable to speak our language, some 5,000 foreign newspapers, 
and the so-called melting pot overflowing and our forces of assimilation 
swamped, we strongly memorialize Congress in favor of an immigration 
period. Our first‘duty is to those here. We should look after our own 
household. Every alien now entering becomes dependent upen sonre ene 
here or takes the jab from some person already here. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 595) thereon. 

Mr. GOODING subsequently said: I submit three amend- 
ments to the tariff bill, and ask that they be read and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srearime in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the proposed amendments. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

On page 111, line 14, strike out the figure “ four-tenths of 1” amd 
insert in lieu thereof the figure “13,” so that the paragraph as 
amended will read as follows: 

‘“ Par. 760. Oil-bearing seeds and materiais: Castor beans, one+half 


of 1 cent per pound; flaxseed, 40 cents per bushel of 56. pounds; peppy 
seed, 32 cents per 100 pounds; sunflower seed, 2 cents per pound; apri- 


> 


| eot and peach kernels, 3 ‘cents ‘per pound; soya beans, if cents per 


pound; cotton seed, one-third of 1 cent per pound: Provided, That no 
allowance shall be made for dirt or other infpurities in seed provided 
for in this paragraph.” 

On page 104, line 22, strike out the figure “ three-eighths of 1’ and 
insert in lieu thereof the figure “2°; on page 104, line 23, ‘strike out 
the figure “ five-eighths of 1” and insert in hieu thereof the (figure 
“9: on page 105, line 1, strike out the figure “ one-fourth of 1” .and 
insert in lieu thereof the figure ‘‘ 2”; so that the paragraph as amended 
will read as follows : 

“ Par. 728. Paddy or rough rice, 2 cents per pound; brown rice 
(hulls removed), 2 cents per pound; milled rice (bran removed), 2 
cents per pound; broker rice and rice meal, flour, polish, aud bran, 2 


cents per pound.” [ ae 
On page 110, line 23, strike out the figure “‘ three-fourths of 1°’ and 


.? 


insert in lieu thereof the figure ““3"'; on page 110, line 24, strike out 
the figure 1} and insert in lieu thereof the figure “4”; so that the 
paragraph as amended will read as follews : 

“Par. 757. Peanuts, not shelled, 3 cents per pound; shelled, 4 cents 
per pound.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Are these amendments offered to some bill 
that is in committee, or what were they? 

Mr. GOODING. They are amendments to the tariff bill, 
which was reperted to-day from the Finance Committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I-ask the Senator, was the tariff bill 
reported to-day ? 

Mr. GOODING. It was. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have'been here ever since the Senate con- 
vened this morning. I ‘had not heard of it being reported. 

Mr. WARREN. It was reported in the executive session. 

Mr. HARRISON. It .is .perfectly natural that that should 
have been done. Everything else that has been done about the 
bill has been done in secrecy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will lie on 
the table and be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to Which was referred the joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 181) pro- 
viding for the payment of war-risk insurance in certain con 
tingencies, asked to be discharged from its further considera- 
tion and that it ‘be referred to the Committee on Finance, which 
was agreed to. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3412) authorizing the Secretary of War and the Auditor 
for the War Department to consider and settle the claim of 
Mrs. John D. Hall, widow of the late Col. John D. Hall, United 
States Army, retired, for personal property destroyed in the 
earthquake at San Francisco, Calif., asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Claims, which was agreed to. 





REPORT OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA (S. DOC. NO. 180). 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 273), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the report entitled “'The Eleventh Annual Report of 
the Boy Scouts of America”’ be printed as a Senate document. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3432) to increase the efficiency of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3433) to increase the efficiency of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3434) directing the Veterans’ Bureau to pay Con- 
stance Van Brunt Lynch the present value of a term insurance 
policy ; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 3485) for the relief of FE. J. Hendrycks: and 

A bill (S. 3436) for the relief of Francis Nicholson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3487) granting a pension to Mary D. O'Malley; 

A bill (S. 3438) granting a pension to Mrs. Henry ©, Hal- 
penny ; 

A bill (S. 3439) granting a pension to Conrad Miller; 

A bill (S. 3440) granting a pension to Altana B. Clark; and 

A bill (S. 3441) granting a pension to Mitchell Gatter; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3442) for the relief of the Portland Iron Works; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3443) granting an increase of pension to Albert T. 
Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3444) to amend sections 4826 and 4827 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States relating to Board of Man- 
agers of Nutional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 3445) to amend the act approved July 17, 1916, 
known as tlie Federal farm loan act; to the Committee on 
Banking and (‘urrency. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3446) granting a pension to George W. Johnson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3447) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to promulgate a schedule of fees to be charged 
vessels at the New York Quarantine Station as will be fair 
and reasonable for services rendered; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HARRISON submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for cooperative agricultural extension 
work, etc., between the agricultural colleges in the several States 
receiving the benefits of an act of Congress approved July 2, 
1862, and of acts supplementary thereto, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 10730, the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS OF TARIFF BILD. 


Mr. CAMERON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7456, the permanent tariff bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance, ordered to 
be printed, and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On page 120, line 18, strike out the figure “7” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘'15,"’ so as to make the paragraph,.as amended, read : 


“Par. 900. Cotton having a staple of 1g inches or more in length, 
15 cents per pound,” 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
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HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


The bill (H. R. 11065) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the fisc,| 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


ADDRESS BY FEDERAL PROHIBITION COMMISSIONER HAYNES. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish to make a request for 
unanimous consent. Last night the Federal Prohibition Com- 
missioner made an important speech in Philadelphia, giving 
certain facts on the subject of law enforcement which I think 
it would be well to have inserted in the Recorp. I ask unani- 
mous consent for such insertion and that the address be printed 
in the regular Recorp type. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

{Address delivered by Federal Prohibition Commissioner R. A. Haynes, 
at law enforcement rer Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Monday night, April 10, 1922.) 

I congratulate the great State of Pennsylvania upon such a 
magnificent demonstration of loyalty to our Constitution as this 
meeting reflects. I am thrilled as an American by your splendid 
enthusiasm for law enforcement, and yet, my friends, I am not 
surprised, for any State that has such leadership as that of 
Senator Peprer and Governor Sproul must of necessity be found 
in the front ranks of patriotism and progress. This great 
audience stirs me to a deeper optimism, for here is the social 
and political force that is powerful enough to arouse the public 
conscience on the subject of law enforcement. 

It is a great pleasure and satisfaction to speak for a Goy- 
ernment that has outlawed the liquor traffic in Pennsylvania 
and upon every inch of soil under our flag. It is just such 
citizenship as that gathered here to-night that has registered 
this great moral advance of our country and prophesies the 
fact that the Constitution of the land, and with it, if you 
please, the eighteenth amendment, which is a part of it, shall 
not be defied, nullified, and, I think I might add, modified. 

It is far from my purpose to occupy your attention with 
oratory or with well-rounded periods. I am here to give you 
facts; some of them eloquent of achievement and others which 
give us most serious concern. I am here as a public servaut to 
render an account of my stewardship, and I trust to report some 
progress in our common task of making the law of the land 
effective in operation toward the high and the’ low alike. 

Very soon after assuming the duties of Federal Prohibition 
Commissioner I was startled by the headlines of a great 
metropolitan daily which carried my own picture with the 
caption, “The man with the hardest job in the world.” I found 
myself pondering the question, “Is it true that the job of en- 
forcing the law in this great country has become the most dilli- 
cult task of the hour?” I remembered that this particular law 
had behind it nearly a century of education and agitation ; that 
it had become part of our Constitution over the veto of a Presi- 
dent, and that it was ratified by 46 States, the largest number 
of States that had ever ratified a constitutional amendment, fe- 
membering the courage and persistency of those who had en- 
acted the law, I determined to consecrate myself to the task of 
making their dream come true, So it was that I sat down with 
the great problem that I felt must be solved. ; 

I realized that the problem was more difficult because of the 
hour in which we lived; that we were in a period of reconstruc- 
tion when the whole world was still suffering from the shock o! 
battle that nearly wrecked the civilization of the world; that all 
the civilized world had been unstabilized, especially psy¢ho- 
logically ; that the backwash of the military tide registered itself 
in a crime wave, world-wide, and that the reflex in America wis 
registered in the prevalence of crime from coast to coast. 1 he 
war was over; the great armies of America were demobilize: 
and all the military restraints were broken. Two million met 
were walking the streets in idleness. Fortunes made in (he 
war had been lost in the early days of reconstruction ; the spirit 
of unrest was everywhere rampant. Lawlessness and idleness 
were factors that entered into the problem faced. Prohibition 
had been on the statute books for a year and a half, but liquor 
was plentiful, and many good citizens were asking the question, 
“Ig the Government really in earnest on the subject of prohibi- 
tion enforcement?” The purpose that actuated the Governinent 
under President Harding, I knew. Believing that law enforce 
ment was fundamental to the perpetuity of our institutions, it 
appeared to me that the prohibition law-enforcement machinery 
then in operation was wholly inadequate to the task that yee 
sented itself. Because of the spirit of the times, all laws were 
difficult of enforcement, and this law so newly placed upon the 





statute books would of necessity be difficult of enforcement. 
Two things became evident: 

The first, the need of men of the highest type and of unques- 
tioned conviction and patriotism, for I regret to say in some 
localities the prohibition service was a discredited service; the 
other was the pressing need for a reorganization along lines 
especially adapted to the peculiar phases of this particular prob- 
lem of law enforcement. ; 

I shall not burden you with the details of the reorganization 
which has resulted and of which I am proud, and in which I 
have absolute confidence; but let me call your attention to the 
fuct that its purpose was and is immediate attack upon flagrant 
violations of the law which has been a threefold problem. First, 
unwarranted withdrawals which had amounted in the calendar 
year 1920 to nearly 12,500,000 gallons of red liquor. 

The second phase of the problem was the large amount of 
alcohol being diverted to beverage purposes through fraudulent 
ianufacturing concerns, and to the large releases of beer con- 
tnining an excessive alcoholic content. 

The third phase of the problem was the enormous quantities 
of iquor then being smuggled into the country from over our 
borders and along the shore lines. 

The threefold problem was so large and the enforcement ma- 
chinery so inadequate that it became apparent from the be- 
vinhing that all effort must be concentrated upon a single phase 
of the problem at a time. 

The first effort was directed at the enormous releases of red 
liquor presumably for medicinal purposes. It must be remem- 
bered that 24 States out of the 48 in the United States are 
medicinally dry. There are approximately 150,000 physicians 
in the United States, and about 40,000 of them reside in these 
24 medicinally dry States. Of the 110,000 physicians remain- 
ing, less than 35,000 hold permits to prescribe liquor; and yet, 
as one paper described it, there was a “deluge of booze.” To 
cut down this unwarranted flow of bonded liquor was by no 
means an easy task. It did not mean to wage warfare upon the 
conscientious physician or the legitimate druggist, but it did 
mean to face a powerful combine of corrupt forces who through 
duplicity, bribery, and every other device known to thé illicit 
tratlic, Were securing large withdrawals of liquor to be diverted 
for beverage purposes. To correct this miscarriage of the law 
required the dismissal of Government agents and the indict- 
ment of some men holding high offices of trust. It meant the 
perfecting of our permit system and sleepless vigilance on the 
part of the loyal officers of the Government. 

It is now nearly 10 months since the renewed effort began to 
restrict good liquor into legitimate channels, and I am happy 
to report that this result is perhaps as nearly achieved as 
possible. The years immediately preceding prohibition showed 
un annual consumption in the United States of about 130,000,000 
gallons of American-made whisky. During the calendar year 
1920 there was withdrawn on permits approximately twelve and 
one-half million gallons and in the calendar year 1921 with- 
drawals amounted to about three and one-half million gallons. 
Withdrawal for this calendar year on the basis of the last three 
or four months will amount to about 2,000,000 gallons, which is 
perhaps only about one-half million gallons in excess of normal 
medicinal requirements. 

The release of liquor in your city alone at the present with- 
drawal rate is just about one-fifth of what it was 10 months 
ago, and in the city of New York, in less than 3 months, under 
rigid supervision, regularly released liquor became restricted to 
practically legitimate uses. How nearly we are accomplishing 
the task of restricting bonded liquor to bona fide uses can be 
gleaned from the fact that of all the liquor seized by Govern- 
ment agents at the present time, less than 2 per cent is found to 
be high-grade liquor, revealing the fact that the bootlegger is 
unable to obtain bonded spirits. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
illegally obtained spirits is positively dangerous to health and 
often life itself. 

The next phase of the problem to be attacked was the large 
wnount of industrial aleohol being diverted to beverage pur- 
poses, There was apparently a combination whereby large 
\uantities of alcohol used in the manufacture of synthetic 
whisky were marketed at enormous profits. This activity con- 
Stituted a formidable opponent of the Government, for you must 
reiember that many of these men were schooled in devious 
liethods of evading the law. Eight or nine major violators in 
tlus classification have already been apprehended. Seizures 
have been made wherever warranted by the evidence and all the 
offenders are being prosecuted vigorously, and it is safe to say 
that the differential or prohibitive tax assessed against three 
Violators alone will amount to more than $6,000,000. . Govern- 
luental restrictions have been so placed around operating plants 
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conducted according to law that the problem ceases to be longer 
serious. 

At the beginning of this fiscal year there were approximately 
500 breweries engaged in the manufacture of near-beer. Word 
was received from every side that many of these breweries were 
not obeying the law; 285 of them have been reported for viola- 
tion of the law; 95 of these plants are now under seizure by the 
Government ; 60 breweries have been seized since July 1. Two 
of these breweries have submitted offers in compromise of 
$96,000 each and the other offers reach from $20,000 to $60,000, 
and this does not mitigate possible criminal liability against the 
companies. I have long been persuaded that fines against large 
violators are but very small deterrent forces, so we are citing on 
criminal informations in the United States courts all breweries 
found guilty of violations. We are not only revoking permits of 
the guilty, but are also refusing to reissue permits to persons 
who have violated the provisions of their permits, and this has 
resulted in the closing down of about 50 near-beer plants in 
recent months. 

Smuggling is not a new art, and the smuggling of liquors into 
this country was not new with the coming of prohibition. The 
fabulous revenues to be gained made strong appeal to unscrupu- 
lous men, and the traffic in smuggled liquors soon appeared as 
a menace that threatened to engulf the whole program of law 
enforcement and was the third phase of the program. It was 
necessary to enlarge the forces along our borders and to aug- 
ment the general agents’ force that had particular contact with 
this phase of the work. 

Early in the administration it seemed wise to make repre- 
sentations to the commissioners of Canada, and an invitation 
was accepted to enter into a conference with the liquor com- 
missioners from several Provinces. On November 1, 1921, the 
representatives of the attorneys general and the commissioners 
from the various Provinces met the representatives of the pro- 
hibition unit at Saskatchewan. Another conference was held at 
Detroit. The result of these meetings was that the Canadian 
officials have given to our Government the utmost possible co- 
operation in our efforts to close the border. The Canadian 
law permits exportation. Our law prohibits importation; there- 
fore the difficulties are peculiarly complicated. However, at the 
present time the smuggling of liquor from Canada is having 
‘areful attention and is admittedly under better control than 
ever before. 

A most careful and thorough investigation has been made of 
the liquor smuggling from the Bahamas and the Indies. We 
are in possession of all the hideous facts concerning the 
smuggling traffic. We have discovered the ships and their 
owners, their methods and their sea routes, and we are to-day 
attacking this problem by means of an air service and a marine 
service, and I hope the time is not far distant when we shall 
have such treaties with these friendly nations who are our 
neighbors that their subjects or citizens will no longer be per- 
mitted to commit the unfriendly act of rendering assistance 
and comfort to the outlaws within our country who are engaged 
in a business that violates the Constitution and the laws of the 
land. 

If I were asked to name a definite result of the war, I would 
without hesitation say that the war has taught us how tre- 
mendous is the power of propaganda. Let the press and the 
platform concentrate upon one idea or purpose, and by constant 
effort impress it upon the minds of the people, and eventually the 
public will become obsessed with the idea. To me there is grave 
danger in the propaganda that is being waged against the en- 
forcement of the eighteenth amendment. Nothing is being left 
undone to impress upon the public mind the idea that the law 
is not operative. Surely there is grave danger to the Republic 
in the attitude that the minority need not submit to the ex- 
pressed will of the majority, and the question arises at once 
as to the security of our free institutions. As an American I 
am inclined to believe that the source of this propaganda is 
not to be found in the unwillingness of the minority to submit 
to the dictates of law, but that this propaganda has its origin 
in a well-defined purpose to nullify the law in the interest of 
large personal gains on the part of a comparative few, who 
have felt most forcefully the effect of the law; and it is signifi- 
cant that at the time when liquor is the most difficult to obtain 
in all our history, when drunkenness has decreased to a very 
appreciable degree, when convictions for the violation of the 
law are becoming most numerous, that at such time the largest 
amount of space is given in some of our newspapers to articles 
most flimsy of fact which set forth the idea that “ prohibition 
is a failure.” 

Over 10,000 convictions for the violation of the law have 
been obtained during the last nine months. It would not be 
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strange if some of the hue and ery, “ Prohibition is a failure,” 
might have arisen from some of the very ones who have felt 
the force of the law, either in the temporary loss of their liberty, 
in property losses, or in the loss of their social standing. It is 
not to be expected that certain interests ef this country will 
bow to the will of the majority without making a most deter- 
mined effort to regain some of the sources of revenue of which 
they have been deprived by an outraged public. The chief cry 
of the antiprohibition law propagandist is that “ prohibition is 
a failure,” and the question arises in the mind, Wherein has it 
failed? No one expected 100 per cent enforcement. What law 
can you suggest that is enforced 100 per cent? But again, 
wherein has it failed? The drunkard has almost disappeared 
from the streets of our great cities; arrests for drunkenness 
have decreased 60 per cent under prohibition; scores of insti- 
tutions for the treatment of inebriates have closed their doors ; 
the open saloon has disappeared and the influence of sober work- 
men is evident everywhere in the industries of our country; 
and it is safe to say that for every job lost by prohibition two 
ethers have been created. Economically. the biggest thing the 
prohibition law has done was to destroy a parasitic business, 

This in itself has been one of our greatest sources of strength 
during a period fraught with great financial peril. And yet 
the cry is that “Prohibition has failed.” To the thinking 
man the issue is clear. This is no hour to determine whether 
or not the law is a failure. Every law requires the test of 
time, and, as Chief Justice Taft is reported to have said, not 
until we have tried this law for at least 10 years may we with 
propriety discuss whether or not the law is a failure. At least, 
the law should be given a fair chance and the enfercement of 
it should be intrusted to the friends of the law and then its 
value determined by its good or bad results, The cry, “ Prohi- 
bition is a failure,” at this particular time is much like the cry 
that Vanlandingham raised against Mr. Lincoln’s administra- 
tion of the war; it was premature and refuted by subsequent 
events. 

This is an hour when the burden of the war rests heavily 
upon our people through the imposition of taxes, and so the 
astute propagandist has singled out the cost of prohihition and 
in large letters pointed to the fact that it will cost this Gov- 
ernment nearly $10,000,000 this coming year, but the people 
are not apprised of the fact that there is a revenue derived 
from fines, taxes assessed, and properties seized under the 
provisions of the prohibition act. It would be interesting to 
the people to know that if we were to collect the fines, penal- 
ties, and special tax imposed upon violators of the law in the 
first six months of this administration they would more than 
pay two and one-half times the estimated cost of enforcing the 
prohibition law for the next year. These enormous figures do 
not include nearly $3,000,000 in bonds that are being forfeited 
to the Government, or $2,000,000 that have been offered in 
compromise by 21 of the large violators of the law, and do not 
include the $6,000,000 in differential or prohibitive tax that 
has been referred to previously. So it is not difficult to see 
that if Uncle Sam is at all adept in collecting his claims pro- 
hibition should be no burden upon the law-abiding citizen. 
The reason that certain interests are protesting against this 
law is the fact that they are now forced to pay for its enforce- 
ment through these fines, forfeited bonds, and prohibitive taxes. 
These facts do not trouble the law-abiding citizen. 

That which the country at large is meeting from the propa- 
gandist to-day is what each of the various States experienced 
when first they adopted laws which were similar to our prohi- 
bition act and their experience, which has been well expressed 
by Gevernor Allen, of Kansas: “ Kansas has had prohibition 
for over 25 years. When first passed there was great opposi- 
tion and for the first 15 years the temperance question was the 
storm center of all campaigns, but each year opposition grew 
less and its provisions were strengthened.” He further states 
that “to-day in Kansas the dry law is as successfully en- 
forced as any other law, and any effort to remove the prohibi- 
tion law from the statute books of Kansas would be defeated 
by a vote of 50 to 1.” This might well be taken as the prophecy 
of the national experience. It is hard to believe that even the 
ynost ardent opponent of the law believes that the law can be 
overthrown; the most that could be done is a nullification of 
this law by public officials failing to do their duty in its en- 
forcement, so the propaganda is largely an effort to intimidate 
honest public officials, to break down the morale of our best 
citizenship, and to encourage a lawless element to hold the law 
in total disregard. As long as enforcement officers could be 


easily bribed; as long as the traffic went on unimpeded by 
either tuxes, fines, or jail sentences; se long as only the small 
offenders were brought to justice, there was little cause for 
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the insidious propaganda that finds large space in that portion 
<> press that is still hostile to prohibition and its enforce. 

Among the most subtle and deceptive of all the propaganda 
directed against the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment 
is the persistent cry that the law is unpopular and can not je 
enforced; that it is being flagrantly violated and therefore 
should be repealed. The contention is that because this law is 
violated it puts all law in jeopardy and tends to develop a spirit 
of defiance toward ali our laws. It does not take keen intelli- 
gence to see that this contention itself is subversive of law 
enforcement and is the veiled confession that any law that is 
unpopular with a minority of the people may be held in disre- 
gard, and if the Government accedes to this demand a precedent 
is established against the enforcement of any law rendered 
difficult of enforcement because of adverse propaganda. If, on 
the other hand, this great Government is seen to be firmly be- 
hind the laws enacted by Congress and this law is well en- 
forced it will bring an added weight of authority to all the laws 
of our land. Nothing can be more fallacious than the statement 
that it should be repealed because it is violated. 

Recently I read with keen satisfaction an editorial in one of 
your great dailies here. It was one of those brilliant, strong, 
100 per cent American editorials that come from the brain and 
heart of Van Valkenburg. It was captioned, ‘The law is (de- 
fied—Repeal it.” He shoots the light of clear logic quite through 
the fallacy that the law should be repealed because it is violated, 
He shows the prevalence of banditry and points out how far- 
reaching and prevalent has become this form of lawlessness, 
with its attacks upon human life and preperty, and says two 
menacing conditions have resulted: “ First, criminally inclined 
persons are losing all respect for the law and the agencies of 
enforcement, and second, law-abiding citizens are losing faith in 
the power of the Government to apply the statutes. And noth- 
ing will tend more swiftly to undermine public order than re- 
peated demonstrations that laws can be violated with impunity.” 
He also says, “It the laws against banditry were repealed it 
would no longer be a crime, and hence conditions whicl are 
undermining respect for those laws would disappear.” With the 
same unanswerable satire and relentless logic he deals with the 
laws against stock swindling and takes up other phases of 
violation, and then comes to this most thought-provoking state- 
ment of present-day propaganda, “ We have merely suggested 
some logical implications from their contention that a law 
which is widely and defiantly violated ought for that reason to 
be repealed lest it and all laws be brought into disrepute, and 
in order that its violators may become orderly citizens. And 
the remarkable fact about their demand is that it is not directed 
against laws which have beceme obsolete or have outlived their 
usefulness, but against the most recent of important enactments. 
The prohibition law, which they want repealed because it is 
not, they say, effective, is part of the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

It is not a question as to the popularity of the law, my friends. 
The question is, Is the law just and American? Does it work 
toward the highest destiny of this country? 

Does it in its operation contribute to the well-being of our 
people. The communities in which this law is most unpopular 
are those communities where they have had the least enforce 
ment of this law, and it would be difficult to conceive of this 
law ever becoming as unpopular with Americans as was the 
open saloon and the evils that this law is designed to eradicate 
from our political and social system. 

Nothing can affront the American people more than the state- 
ment that we can not enferce our laws. In this statement lies 
the death warrant of the Republic, for this Nation can hot 
endure without reverence for law, without the recognized «u- 
thority of law. If the laws passed by Congress are no longer 
binding upon the people, and if the executive power of our 
Government entrusted with the enforcement of law is power- 
less, where shall we look for the seat of government? ‘The 
perpetrators of this new treason have overloeked one of the 
great essentials of the American people—that law is but an 
expression of the Nation’s will—and the will power of America 
has ever met apparently insuperable difficulties and changed 
them into world-amazing achievements. It is no mere expre* 
sion of pride to say that when America wills to do that which 
other nations have not done she will not fail of that achieve 
ment. 

Let us confess that the eighteenth amendment leads the wiy 
for all the nations of the earth in moral achievement; that 
America is the pathfinder for the race in this legislation; but 
let us also remember that the majority has spoken and that 
American backbone is as strong to-day as it was when the 
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world laughed at the experiment of independence or scorned 
the prophecy of Lincoln or doubted the dream of Roosevelt of 
the Panama Canal. 

“ Prohibition in this country is pitiful to look at” are the 
words reported to have been uttered by a visiting nobleman. 
Immediately an American editor answered in these words: 
“ Howbeit, sir, this opinion is itself pitiful. It indicts his sense 
of proportion, his perspective, his sense of fitness and high 
weighing of values, or else his sincerity.” 

Let us not overlook the real issue that underlies all the 
contest that wages around prohibition enforcement. It is in 
the last analysis Americanism in conflict with Old World cus- 
toms and concepts; it is democracy against avarice, lawlessness, 
and anarchy. The issue divides men not upon the question of 
their appetites but upon the question of their loyalty to their 
country; it is no longer whether we are wet or dry; it is 
whether we are American or un-American; whether we are for 
the Constitution and the laws of our land or for our personal 
convenience or self-indulgence. It is not illogical to assume 
that if 80 per cent of the violators of this law are alien those 
who aid and abet them in violation of the law are themselves 
un-American in spirit. 

To me the prohibition act is essentially American in its pur- 
pose. Its aim is to develop the highest type of American 
character and manhood. Without going into the question of 
political seience, I think it must be admitted that Washington 
was right when he said that our free institutions rest in the 
last analysis upon American character. be 

It is very difficult for the alien to understand this law because 
of the fact that he has been reared under institutions hoary 
with years; he has been surrounded with customs that are 
ancient; he has lived in a country where the population is 
homogeneous, and so a law that touches one’s personal habits 
as closely as the prohibition law is quite foreign to his thought. 
On the other hand, we are a very 
tion; our institutions are new and our customs are largely in 
the making, and we must of necessity have laws which are 
character forming and directing as to conduct in order that we 
lay develop the American type of character which alone in- 
sures our perpetuity as a free people. 

The law is essentially American, not alone in its purpose but 
in its outlook. There is a puzzle that is sometimes given to the 
student of ethics, “ when is good bad?” There is one answer, 
“good can only be bad when it keeps us from our best.” 
American idealism is always striving for the highest possible 
destiny, and our watchword is the achievement of our best. 
Prohibition is a great moral and social advance, and is a 
logical part of the Nation striving to reach its highest possible 
destiny. 

Prohibition has not divided the Nation against itself. It 
has rather ranged the great forces of our Government squarely 
on one side of a great question, and I am pleased to say that 
the real forces of Americanism are lined up on the right side 
of the question of law enforcement. In every severe test the 
Supreme Court of the United States has gone squarely on record 
as to the constitutionality of the prohibition act. There is no 
question to-day as to where the Houses of Congress stand, for 
whenever the question is clearly defined an overwhelming ver- 
dict is rendered in favor of the prohibition act and its en- 
forcement. You will remember that only last week the House 
of Representatives by a majority of more than 3 to 1 passed 
a bill to deport all alien violators of the liquor and narcotic 
laws. 


heterogeneous popula- | 


as it lies within the power of the Department of Justice to 
execute and enforce the law of the land, there will be no back- 
ward step, no retreat, in preserving the Constitution and carry- 
ing out the mandate of the people.” 

Our great Secretary of State, who has rendered a service to 
the whole world in his recent leadership at the Conference for 
the Limitation of Armanent, has also voiced with characteristic 
clearness and patriotism this thought when he said: “ Every- 
body is ready to sustain the law he likes. That is not in the 
proper sense respect for law and order. The test or respect for 
law is where the law is upheld even though it hurts.” 

There is no question as to where we will locate the President 
of the United States on this great issue, for with the same con- 
structive statesmanship with which he has viewed the distracted 
conditions of Europe, he has keenly penetrated to the very heart 
of the great problem at home and has spoken the word that 
leaves no doubt as to the large place which he has given to 
law enforcement. He recently said: 


Whatever breeds disrespect for the law of the land, in any particular 


| department of our community relations, is a force tending to the gen- 


| eral breakdown of the social organization. 





With the passage of the nineteenth amendment the women of | 


the country came into their long-delayed rights of citizenship 
and at that moment there entered into the realm of our political 
life a force that can always be relied upon to exert itself on the 
right side of every moral or social question. Beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt the women of this country can be de- 
pended upon either at the polls or in the jury box to cast their 
vote for law and rigid law enforcement. 

There is no question as to where the leaders of this adminis- 
tration stand on law enforcement. Attorney General Daugherty 
recently said: ‘‘The Government will endure on the rock of 
law enforcement or it will perish in the quicksands of lawless- 
hess. My duty is clear. As long as I am the responsible head 
of the Department of Justice the law will be enforced with all 
the power possessed by the Government which I am at liberty 
to call to my command.” This leaves no question as to his 
attitude or the commitment of his department to a vigorous en- 
forcement of the law. 

No less drastic is the conviction of Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Goff: “The law must be and shall be enforced as it is 
conceived and written, and always without fear or favor. And 
so to you, and through you, I bring the pledge that in so far 


If the people who are 
known as leaders, as directing influences, as thoroughly respected and 
respectable members of society, shall in their respective communities 
become known for their defiance of some part of the code of law, then 
they need not be astonished if presently they find that their example 
is followed by others, with the result that presently the law in gen- 
eral comes to be looked upon as a set of irksome and unreasonable 
restraints upon the liberty of the individual. Every law involves more 
or less of this element of restraint. Nearly every individual wil! find 
some part of the code that to him seems an unreasonable inhibition 
upon his personal freedom of action. Our only safety will be in ineul- 
eating an attitude.of respect for the law, as on the whole, the best 
expression that has been given to the social aspiration and moral pur- 
pose of the community.” 


These words are eloquent; they are pregnant of thought; 


| they have couched in them great and far-reaching truths, but 


to me entrusted, as I am with the enforcement of this law, 
the attitude of this great President toward my problems has 
been eloquent beyond even these most brilliant periods. In the 
very hours when he has been carrying a burden perhaps larger 
than that of any other man in the world, he has found time to 
encourage me in the task that lay before me. While he was 
wrestling with questions of world-wide importance, he has found 
the wakeful hours to acquaint himself with the problems that 
confronted me, and at no time has he been too busy to interest 
himself or to render every possible assistance within his power 
when there appeared to him an opportunity to render service 
to law enforcement. 

I say there is no question as to where these great men 
stand, or where the great forces of our national life are to be 
found. The question is where you as an individual citizen shall 
be located and what is your attitude’ toward the law? 

I think little is to be feared from those who are positively 
hostile to law enforcement. I think there is danger in those 
who are negative or fail to express themselves. If the question 
of law enforcement is as these good men see it to be, funda- 
mental to the life of the Nation, then the individual citizen im- 
mediately is placed in a position where he must become militant 
in its defense. To assist in the enforcement of the law must 
become his duty toward his country. 

No trivial or superficial obligation rests upon the American 
citizen who receives all the benefits of citizenship in this great 
land and he only discharges the conditions of citizenship when 
he gives his best effort toward the perpetuity of his country. 
If lawlessness endangers this Republic, then there can be only 
one attitude of the citizen upon the subject. 

You may ask, “ What can I do to express my patriotism and 
to place myself positively upon the side of law enforcement?” 
As citizens of Pennsylvania, you can give your cooperation and 
assistance to Director Davis and the splendid organization that 
he is now perfecting; you can help in the enforcement of this 
law by publicly and privately registering your sentiment in 
favor of vigorous enforcement of the law; you can greatly 
assist by serving upon juries, as every good American citizen 
should do. You can render assistance by expressing your 
opinion to the editor of your paper and by encouraging the 
faithful public servant who is doing his best to enforce the law; 
you can register yourself in favor of law enforcement by 
affiliating yourself with those societies and organizations that 
have for their purpose the inculcating of the spirit of reverence 
for law in both young and old. And not the least among all the 
things to be observed that will place you on record is your 
daily conduct where in strict obedience to the law you will 
create an example that will point others to a proper attitude 
toward the law. 

Let us then, my countrymen, enroll ourselves in the cause of 
our country’s safety and the security of our Constitution. Let 


us renew our courage and strengthen our hope that our country 
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shall endure. Let us listen te the heroic voices of the past and 
dedicate ourselves anew to their unaceomplished task. Before 
the altar of our Nation, let us consecrate our lives and our love 
in the service of one God, one country, and one flag. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
House bill 10730, the unfinished business, may be temporarily 
laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the understanding of the 
Chair that the unfinished business has already. been informally 
laid aside, there having been a recess taken last evening until 
to-day. 

HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR EX-SERVICR MEN, 

Mr. BALL obtained the floor. 

Mr. FERNALD. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment 
in order that I may give a notice? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I had intended. to call up 
House bill 10864, the hospitalization bill, to-day, but two. or 
three Senators have asked me to defer the consideration of that 
measure until to-morrow. I now simply wish to give notice 
that during the morning hour te-morrow or immediately there- 
after I shall ask that the Senate consider the so-called hospitali- 
zation bill. 

EXTENSION OF DISTRICT RENT COMMISSION. 


Mr. BALL. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 2919, being Order of 
Business 519. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Delaware asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill the 
title of which. will be stated. 

The Assistant Secgetary. A bill (S. 2919) to extend for 
the period of two years the provisions of Title II of the food 
control and the District of Columbia rents act, approved Octo- 
ber 22, 1919, as amended. 

Mr. MYERS. I object to the request, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, there is a matter of some 
moment to which I venture to call the attention of Senators 
before the Senate undertakes the consideration of any of the 
pending bills. 

You have noted, sir, that in New York on Saturday last ex- 
Governor Cox, of Ohio, in substance submitted to his hearers the 
program which he presented at the notable gathering in Dayton 
on the 25th of January last. I will not trespass upon the time 
of the Senate this afternoon to speak of the portions of his 
address which dealt with issues wholly or primarily domestic; 
but I think it proper that, in the presence of the distinguished 
leaders of the Democratic Party on the other side, we ask if 
they join with him in the belief that the United States should 
become a party to the covenant of the League of Nations, and 
that despite events which have transpired since the last election? 

Governor Cox at Dayton in January, and again in New York 
last week, spoke in forthright, downright, and direct fashion; 
there is no mistaking his meaning. One may believe that a great 
part of the address of Governor Cox was burbling.and blithering 
bombast; but whether he so believes or not, he can not mistake 
Governor Cox’s intention to carry. the people of America into the 
League of Nations whenever the opportunity presented. 

There were long weeks when we discussed the text of the 
league covenant. 

Mr. BORAH. 
tion? 

Mr. McCORMICK, Most certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has submitted to the other side a 
question as to whether they agree with ex-Governor Cox. I 
should like to ask how many Senators on this side would vote 
with the other side if the League of Nations were proposed at 
this time? 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean proposed by the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. BORAH. By anybody. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from Idaho has as Delphic 
a capacity for prophesy as has any other Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. But I am not in as close touch with the 
organization as is the Senator from Illinois, and I should like 
to know how many Senators on this side are now prepared to go 
into the league. I know that there are some prepared to do so. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think the remnant is so exiguous as to 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 


be almost invisible to-day. 
Mr. BORAH., 
increasing. 


I am afraid not; I am afraid the number is 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, when the Senator from 
Idaho asked. the question which he is better able to answer than 
am I, I had said that during long weeks we diseussed the text 
of the covenant, its meaning, explicit or implicit ; we discussed 
the possibilities latent in the instrument; but to-day we may 
judge of the league by what has been accomplished in Europe 
since its first assembling. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 7 

Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. On yesterday in the official organ it was 
stated that the Senator from Hlinois would be the spokesman 
of the administration to-day in presenting to the Senate the 
matter which he is: discussing.. So I am curieus to know whether 
there is any truth im the rumor whieh is afloat that there will 
be intreduced shortly, and backed up by the administration, a 
bill proposing representation upon the part of this Government 
on the Reparation Commission. Will the Senator tell us whether 
that is true? 

Mr. MeCORMICK. Mr. President, the humorous and witty 
Senator from Mississippi knows very well that the newspaper 
to which he refers does not speak for me, and that I am not in 
the confidence of its editiers. He knows, teo, I am sure, that I 
have not been advised as te the purpose of Senators or of the 
administration with regard to the Reparation; Commission, 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I do net know that. I know of no 
Senater who is closer to the administration, and I thought that 
the official organ was speaking by the card when it said that 
he would in his speech to-day represent the views of the adminis- 
tration. I thought, perhaps, then, the Senator could tell us 
whether or not it is proposed that the United States shall have 
a representative on the Reparation Commission. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the newspaper so stated, it speke with- 
out any warrant in fact. The Senator from Illinois is voicing 
no other views than his own. 

We may judge of the accomplishment of the league: by the 
record. We know, as I have said before in the Senate, that in 
the determination of disputes, in the arbitrament of boundaries, 
nothing has been done by the league or through the league 
which might not have been done under the old diplomacy and 
by our arbitral tribunals as formerly constituted. There is no 
record that the league has determined any dispute which might 
not have been: determined in the normal ceurse of conciliation 
or arbitration, while in the liquidation of the graver differences 
which have halted the reconstruction of Europe, in the reestab- 
lishment of the eeonomic foundations upon which the future 
must be built, in the abatement of hates, in the reduction of 
armaments, the league has accomplished nothing. It promises 
to accomplish nothing; hence the gathering at Genoa of the 
assembly to-day, presided over by the Italian Prime Minister. 

Despite the existence of the league, there are well-nigh as 
many armed men in Burope to-day as there were before the 
outbreak of the Great War and before the dismemberment of 
the Hapsburg menarchy and the disarmamemt of Germany. 
The league has brought into being in Eurepe no true peace. It 
has not inspired men to lay dowm their arms or to live in 
concord: We have as witness to that fact the pope, who 
in his. letter to the archbishop of Genoa spoke of “the forest 
of bayonets” which environed the assembly about to gather. 

So. futile have been the labors of the league, so signally has 
it failed to imbue statesmen with a spirit of peace, so utterly 
has it been delinquent in bringing forward measures of recon- 
struction, that the pope has thought it appropriate, through the 
medium of a letter addressed. to the archbishop of Genoa, to call 
upon the political leaders there assembled to attempt to do 
that which the League of Nations has left undone, 

I know that there are some who honestly believe-—I fear that 
there are others who for argument’s sake will hold—that if 
America had entered the League of Nations it might have been 
otherwise. 

The candidate of the Demoeratie Party for the presidency, 
who must remain the titular leader of the Democracy witil 
formal action or the course of events has chosen as his suc- 
cessor some other, and very likely one of the Senators whom [ 
see before me, has held not only that America must enter the 
league but that Ameriea should have granted eredits and still 
more credits to Eurepe. ; 

This would Governor Cox do despite the econemie condi- 
tions inevitably consequent upen the war but aggravated, 2s 
all men know, by the political rivalries, the international jeal- 
ousies and hates of the European powers and the armaments 
whieh they maintain beeause of those rivalries and hates. _ 

The full text of the speech of the leader of the Democratic 
Party, delivered in New York, was not published in any of the 
newspapers whieh have come to my attention; but you may 
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find in his address, delivered last January in Dayton and pub- 
lished in full in his own newspaper, his views not only on the 
League of Nations but on the part which America should play 
in the economic reconstruction of Europe. 

Europe requires credit— 

Said he— 
America had a prosperity upon whieh credit could have been given. 
American gold advanced would scarcely have left vur vaults, because 
it would. have been merely the base of financial transactions for the 
products of our farms and factories. Our vast surplus would have 
brought happiness to Europe and maintained prosperity at home. 
“America,” said the governor, “had a prosperity upon which 
credit could have been given.” He does not speak of the secu- 
rity necessary for the granting of credits. He ignores or he is 
ignorant of the fact that the excess of exports over imports 
indicates that since the signing of the armistice private credits 
have been granted to Europe in the sum of six or seven billion 
dollars. He has taken no note of the fact that since January 
1, of 1921, European securities in the sum of $800,000,000 have 
been underwritten in the American market. 

He would hale a free America to the bar of the league, there 
to petition for admission, while about its capital are encamped 
2,000,000 armed men. 


vate sources have been granted to Europe since the signing of 
the armistice and at a time when we are about to undertake 
the difficult and hazardous negotiation for the resumption of 
interest upon the debt due from European Governments to the 
American Government, and for the ultimate payment of the 
capital of that debt, however doubtful some may think that 
payment to be. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield very readily to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. The Senator a moment ago adverted to the fact 
that Governor Cox had pleaded for an extension of credit to 
Kurope upon the part of Americans, and alluded to the fact 
that credits to the extent of five or six billions of dollars had 
been extended. I think the figures given by the Senator are ap- 
proximately correct,that the private credits extended are between 
tive and six billions of dollars. The question I desire to ask the 
Senator is this: Does the Senator think that it was wrong eco- 
nomically, politically, or morally for the United States, either 
the Government or individuals, since the signing of the armistice, 
to extend to Europe the large credits which were extended, as 
the result of which we found a market for our surplus products, 
increased our exports and thus increased somewhat our imports, 
and in a general way brought prosperity to the United States, 
while at the same time aiding in the stabilization of conditions 
in Europe, and materially diminishing the sufferings and the 





sorrows and the woes to which those unhappy people were sub- | 


jected? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from Utah, I must think, 
has studied the speech of his leader either less carefully than I, 
or not so recently. 


Mr. KING. I have not read it. 
Mr. McCORMICK. I thought as much. 
Mr. KING. I am speaking for myself. 


Mr. McCORMICK. I have no doubt that when the Senator 
from Utah and other Senators have read it, they will be dis- 
posed publicly to advise the country whether they agree or dis- 
agree with the leader of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
without reference at all to anything that Governor Cox said, the 
Senator accurately stated that we had extended large credits to 
Europe since the armistice. I ask the Senater whether he be- 
lieves that was wrong, economically or otherwise? 

Mr. McCORMICK,. I said the Senator must have read the 
speech of his leader less recently or less carefully than I. Let 
me ask the Senator to note this difference, that private credits 
granted were granted upon sufficient security. No man reading 
the Dayton speech of the leader of the Democratic Party can 
find any but the implicit meaning that credits should be 
granted Europe, not upon security found overseas, but upon the 
surplus wealth of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was not speaking with reference 
to what security had been demanded ; I was taking the situation 
as it exists, namely, that we had extended large credits. As- 
sume that we did or did not have security for the credits 
extended, but taking the broad fact as it is, does the Senator 
contend that the extending of credit which has been made by 
private individuals was wrong? 

Mr. McCORMICK. If private individuals have extended 
credit without sufficient security for repayment, I condemn it. 


He would have America grant credits, | 
and credits still, aye, even in excess of those which from pri- | 











If they have granted credit upon sufficient security, security 
which guarantees payment for that which has been sold upon 
credit, that is sound business, beyond dispute. 

Mr. KING. If those who extended the credit have been and 
are satisfied, then the distinguished Senator frem Illinois can 
not complain, and the Senator from Illinois must know that 
economically the United States has prospered by reason of the 
extension. of those credits. Whether or not adequate security 
was given, that fact stands forth, I think, demonstrable and 
indisputable. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I will not labor the argu- 
ment that credit granted by private sources upon insufficient 
security will not in the long run contribute to the wealth or 
prosperity of the United States. I rose to call to the attention 
of Senators on the other side of the Chamber the salient 
features of the two addresses delivered by the leader of the 
Democratic Party—that which dealt, if I can understand his 
speech, with the granting of unsecured credits to the Old World 
in excess of the sum in which they had been granted and that 
which dealt with the League of Nations. 

Providence alone can forecast what may be determined at 
the conference of Genoa. We must hope that if it accomplish 
but little, that little will point the road to the drastic curtail- 
ment of armaments, to the no less drastic curtailment of civil 
expenditures in Europe, to the balancing of budgets, to the 
cessation of the issue of fiat money. If Europe can put aside 
her differences, if European statesmen assembled at the 
Genoa conference can accomplish, even in part, what assembled 
in the League of Nations they failed to do, then America can 
help in the economic reconstruction of Europe. That, I think, 
is a question upon which we are not disagreed. That preserrts 
an issue upon which the parties will not differ. 

Mr. President, I rose to call to the attention of the leaders 
of the Democratic Party, many of whom I see yonder, and one 
of whom is likely to be nominated in succession to Governor 
Cox—TI rose to call to their attention his argument for the 
granting of credits and to his demand that America enter the 
League of Nations. I hope that they will speak their minds as 
fully as he has upon those questions. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator made just one error in the 
concluding part of his statement when he referred to some 
person on this side who would be nominated as successor of 
Governor Cox. He ought to have made that statement a little 


| fuller. and he would have been more accurate if he had said 


some Democrat would be elected as the successor of President 
Harding. a 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I welcome the issue which 
will be presented if Senators on the other side will join Gov- 
ernor Cox in demanding that America enter the League of 
Nations, and will make the campaign of 1924 as Governor Cox 
made the campaign of 1920. Let him who is without fear 
among you be the first to join himself with Governor Cox upon 
that issue. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois voices 
a sentiment with which I am heartily in accord—that is, that 
the League of Nations will again be made the issue in another 
campaign, in order that we may separate this time the sheep 
from the goats inside our own party. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Illinois is chairman of the 





| senatorial election committee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was just wondering if the Senator from 
Idaho would go a little further and tell which were the sheep 
and which the goats? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Ohio does not need any 
instruction upon that question so far as the viewpoint of the 
Senator from Idaho is concerned. 

I want the Senator from Illinois to make that the issue inside 
the Republican Party. It is within his power to do it. Enter- 
taining the views and sentiments which he does, that the en- 
trance of the United States into the league would be a disaster 
to this country, it is his highest and most solemn obligation 
to make it the issue. 

So far as I 2am individually concerned, Mr. President, I occupy 
the same position with reference to the league that I oecupied 
two years ago. If I know it, I will support no man for a posi- 


tion in this body who is in favor of entering the league, and I[ 
will support any man who is opposed to entering, whether he is 
a Republican or a Democrat. I confess that it may not be easy 
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for me to ascertain that fact, judging by the experience of the 
past; but if I am able to ascertain it, that will be my position. 

This is not a party issue. This is not a party question any 
longer. There are just as many Democrats opposed to the league 
as there are Republicans, possibly, who are in favor of it, and 
this administration can not for a moment be considered as an 
antileague administration. The most powerful influences in the 
administration, outside of the President himself, are in favor of 
the United States entering the League of Nations, and if they 
are correctly reported by their proleague friends they are doing 
all they can to take the country into the League of Nations. No, 
Mr. President, it is not a party question, unless the able Senator 
from Illinois, through his leadership, believing as he does, is 
able to make it a party question. 

The fundamental principles upon which the people rejected 
the League of Nations in 1920 were the principles which are 
found embodied in Washington’s Farewell Address. The people 
did not stop to discuss reservations. They did not discuss the 
question of how you could form a political copartnership, and 
whether or not you could go part of the way in and retire at 
leisure, or whether you could form a limited copartnership. 

The question which appealed to the American people in 1920 
was the preservation of the doctrine announced by the fathers, 
that we should never suffer any political connections with for- 
eign powers. That they distinctly understood; that they com- 
prehended, and comprehending they spoke in no uncertain way. 
The layman, the man behind the plow, the man in the work- 
shop, the farmer, those who were not schooled in questions 
of international law and the niceties of obligations, under- 
stood that simple, fundamental proposition, and upon that 
question they voted. If there be any candidate for Senator on 
this side of the Chamber who thinks the people did not or do 
not believe in that doctrine let him have the courage in this 
campaign to try it out. 

Mr. President, what is the situation now with reference to 
that principle? In my humble judgment that principle has 
already been surrendered. The fundamental principle upon 
which the fight was made is already gone, and the question is 
not now the preservation of it, but the regaining of the posi- 
tion which we asserted in 1920. We have already made politi- 
cal connections and we are preparing to make others. Step by 
step we are moving toward a complete political association with 
all nations. 

Permit me to recount one or two or three of the steps which 
we have taken, and more which we propose to take. We rati- 
fied what was known of the German treaty. In doing so we 
availed ourselves directly or indirectly of the most obnoxious 
obligations of the Versailles treaty. In other words, we re- 
served the right to avail ourselves of those obligations in the 
treaty which, to my mim, are to-day the cause of the economic 
chaos in Europe. 

What is the proposition now pending? If we are correctly 
advised by the newspapers, the proposition is already at hand 
to introduce a joint resolution or a bill in the Congress by 
which the President shall be authorized to appoint a member 
of the Reparation Commission. When we become a member of 
the Reparation Commission, we will have entangled ourselves 
with every conceivable political question which can arise in 
Europe for the next 40 years. There is no proposition into 
which we would have entered or become entangled by reason 
of our entrance into the league which will not confront us and 
be a part of our program if we become a member of the Repara- 
tion Commission. 

The Reparation Commission is itself a government, a govern- 
ment in Europe, exercising quasi legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive functions, a government which has practically the power 
of iife and death over a large portion of the people of Europe, 
a government which centers in itself autocratic and despotic 
powers and touches every political nerve on the European Con- 
tinent. Into that commission we propose to enter, so we are 
told, and I submit to my able friend from Illinois now, when 
the bill or resolution authorizing the President to appoint a 
member of the Reparation Commission comes to this body, what 
will be the position of the Republicans in that fight? What will 
be our attitude? Does he doubt for a minute what as a party 
we will do? And the league Democrats will join you, because 
it is a long step toward that for which they have been con- 
tending. 

I am not so much concerned about the Democratic Party. It 
is not for me to care how often it is defeated; but I am con- 
cerned a little to know whether the party which sits upon this 
side of the Chamber proposes that the United States shall 
become a member of the Reparation Commission, and thus vio- 
late every pledge made to the people in 1920. Does any Mem- 
ber on this side of the Chamber know what the program is? I 


should like to hear from him. I should like to have those who 
are bantering our friends on the other side of the Chamber 
tell me what they propose to do when that proposition comes in 
for consideration. 

I stated at the time the German treaty was up for considera- 
tion that in due time that proposition would be submitted to 
the Senate and we would accept it. The President has already 
notified the public that the first step should be taken, and is 
waiting for the Senate to take it; but if the Senate does not, 
he doubtless feels under obligation to do it, 

Now, suppose we join the Reparation Commission. Have we 
not then abandoned the principle upon which we made the fight 
in 1920? Have we not become entangled in European affairs? 
Have we not committed ourselves to the political affairs of 
Europe? Have we not associated ourselves with every feature 
of European life—political, economic, militaristic, and every 
other kind? Is there anything which we would do under the 
league in the way of political entanglements that we are not 
bound to do as a member of the Reparation Commission? 

Sir, the mere fact of technically refusing to join the league 
is not to preserve that faith the American people supposed they 
were voting for. We will have surrendered the principles for 
which we fought, whether we technically become a member of 
the league or not. 

But that is not all. We can not become a member of the 
Reparation Commission and do our duty as a member of that 
commission and carry out the gbligations of the commission 
and execute the obligations of the treaty without joining our- 
selves to the League of Nations. They were so interwoven at 
Versailles, made into one unit, one supporting the other and 
cooperating with the other, that we would be in the same posi- 
tion when we join the Reparation Commission and refuse to 
become a part of the league that those who now insist that 
we should join the Reparation Commission say we are at the 
present time, to wit, in a position where we could not enjoy 
our full rights or discharge our full obligations with reference 
to Europe. 

That is the second step. The first step has been taken. ‘The 
second step is near at hand, and the third step will be to be- 
come a member of the council and of the assembly at Geneva, 
and it will follow, in my judgment, as inevitably as the night 
follows the day, because when we are a nrember of the Repara- 
tion Commission the other is the logical and inevitable position 
for us to take. 

Mr. President, I do not find fault with men who are for 
the league and say so and who are fighting for it. They have 
a perfect right to their opinion. Therefore it is in no spirit 
of personal criticism; but we know that the Secretary of 
State, the most influential member of the Cabinet in for- 
eign affairs by reason of his position, is an open, avowed 
leagueist and always has been. We know he is in favor 
of becoming a member of the League of Nations with a res- 
ervation or two with reference to article 10, which are now 
hardly necessary by reason of article 2 in the four-power 
treaty, and that his object and purpose, as stated to his country- 
men in 1920, was to pull the Republican Party into a position 
where it would have to join the league. Go back and read the 
proclamation which was given to the people in October, 1920, 
signed by Mr. Hughes, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Paul D. Cravath, Mr. 
Root, and others. They told the people in plain words that the 
only way to get into the league was to vote the Republican 
ticket and put the Republican Party in power. What is the 
interpretation of that? Certainly it bound Mr. Hughes, if he 
was in a position to exercise power or influence or ability or 
ingenuity, to exercise it in behalf of going in that direction, 
and he is doing it with a marked degree of success. Let no man 
be misled ; he is carrying out his purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that it is entirely proper 
in this discussion to exclude the President from the category 
of those favoring the league, at least with reservations? The 
Senator knows that when President Harding was a Member of 
this body he voted for the league with the so-called Lodge 
reservations. In many of his speeches prior to his election 
his attitude was such and his declarations were such that mil- 
lions of Americans construed the position of President Harding 
to be in harmony with that just announced as the position of 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Root and others, namely, that America 
should go into the league with reservations with respect [0 
article 10. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in discussing the league ques- 
tion it is only necessary for a Republican to discuss those Re- 
publicans who are distinctly announced in favor of the league. 
I am always hopeful that the sorely tempted may not ulti- 
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mately fall. Mr. Hughes has not left his position in doubt. 
The declaration of 1920, read in the light of present events, 
does not leave his purpose in doubt and leaves not in doubt 
at all his intention of carrying out his purposes. 

Mr. President, there are still others. Mr. Hoover, who was 
another gentleman who signed the declaration of 1920, is a 
very active, influential, and powerful member of the Cabinet. 
Mr. Hoover makes no concealment of the fact at all that we 
are going into the league; that we ought to be in it now; that 
affairs will net go as they should until we are in the league. 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover are perfectly willing to move cau- 
tiously, just so they move. Suppose Mr. Cox had been elected 
President and Mr. Cox had appointed as his Secretary of State 
one of the ablest and most pronounced antileaguers in the 
United States, or suppose he had formed a Cabinet, a majority 
of whom were in favor of the league and some of whom were 
distinctly advocating it all the time, would not the members of 
his party have a right to say that the zeal of the President, as 
he would then be, was not commensurate with the promises 
which he had made? 

So I repeat, Mr, President, it is no question of party issue. 
It is a question of individuals. Upon that the question will 
have to be fought out, and the Senator from Illinois, as chair- 
man of the election committee, can make the issue clear and 
distinct and pronounced within his party. So far as I am con- 
cerned I can perhaps be of very little assistance to him, but 
in so far as I can aid him in that issue I stand ready to 
answer to his call at any hour of the day or night. On this 
question I know no party obligation. I can look with no more 
complacency upon betraying and surrendering the great policies 
which I believe essential to the life of this Republic by a Re- 
publican than by a Democrat. Let us again stand up and be 
counted. Let Republican candidates who want to go into the 
political embroilments of Europe say so to their people. I shall 
not complain of the result. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, my friend the Senator from 
Illinois ,[Mr. McCormick] adverted to an address recently de- 
livered by former Governor Cox at.a Jefferson Day banquet in 
New York City. It is true that Governor Cox lest the election 
and lost the Presidency, but in that disastrous campaign he 
won that which politicians can never give and can never take 
away. He won the esteem of the American people. He never 
spoke in eryptograms. 

Never was there an administration whose home or domestic 
policies pleased the American people more than the home or 
domestic policies of Woodrow Wilson. Why, then, did we sit 
in sackeloth and ashes after the election? 

He is not only a wayfarer, he is a pretender who says the 
league was not an issue in 1920. If the league was not the 
issue, what was the issue? You can not make a eontract in 
polities. The only way by which you can bind men in polities 
and statesmanship is by honor. The learned Senator from 
Illinois, who graces the Senate, presided at a meeting in Chi- 
cago during the league contest, at which his countrymen gath- 
ered, not by the thousands but by the tens of thousands. As 
chairman of that meeting he introduced a number of speakers 
and promised that the United States would be drawn into no 
league nor semblance of league, no alliance or entanglement 
with foreign powers, if the Republicans were sueceésful. 

The Senator from Illinois was a member of the battalion 
of death which stabbed the league. The Senator from Illinois 
denounced the league, its parents, and its friends. And yet, 
sir, only ene capricorn had passed when the roll was called 
upon a vicious alliance into which we were invited—the quad- 
ruple alliance—and the Senator from Illinois voted “ yea.” 

Hie voted to take the United States into an alliance with an 
oriental power that is challenging and undermining our Ameri- 
can culture. He voted to take the United States into an alli- 
ance with an imperialistic government. But the Senator from 
Illinois did have the manhood, he did have the conscience to 
say that he did it reluctantly, and that he was not “ enamored 
of such a treaty.” 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER (Mr. JoHNson in the chair). 
lboes the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator has described my course 
more leniently than other Democrats will as the campaign 
progresses. I am grateful to him for that. Now that he has 
done speaking of me—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I have not quite finished speaking of the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will he tell us, for himself and his col- 

leagues, whether or not they agree with Governor Cox that we 


ought to enter the League of Nations and subscribe to the 
eovenant thereof? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, we Democrats do not have 
any Delphic oracles to speak for us. We think for ourselves 
and act accordingly. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I did not say that Governor Cox thought 
for himself; I said he spoke for himself. There is a distinction. 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe that Governor Cox thinks for him- 
self and speaks for himself; and I will read to the Senator 
from Jefferson’s first inaugural address, of March 4, 1801. 
Pretermitting a number of paragraphs, Mr. Jefferson, the 
founder of the Democratic Party, said 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I should like to ask if the 
answer to my question is to precede or to follow the Senator's 
literary exercise? 

Mr. ASHURST, Will the Senator repeat his question? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Does the Senator agree with Governor 
Cox or disagree with him on the issue of the entrance of the 
United States of America into the League of Nations? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am amazed that my friend 
would ask that of a Democrat. Let me read from Jefferson’s 
inaugural address: 





_ Absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority, thy vital prin- 
ciple of republics, from which there is no appeal but to fofce, 

Mr. President, am I obliged again to traverse the ground 
which I traversed a moment ago when I said the issue in 1920 
was the league, and that by promising to stay out of the league 
the Republicans triumphed? Does the Senator believe that a 
Democrat now is seeking against that majority to take the 
United States into the league? 

Mr. McCORMICK. What interpretation does the Senator put 
upon the speech of Governor Cox, of Ohio? 

Mr. ASHURST. The utterance of a dauntless man—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. Who has rejected the doctrine of Jef- 
ferson. 

Mr. ASHURST. I read further from the same inaugural ad- 
dress of Jefferson, in which he said: 

Equal and exact justice te all men, of whatever state or persuasion, 
religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all 
nations; entangling alliances with none. 

The League of Nations had at least the poor virtue, which if 
Senators be fair they are going to admit, to wit, that it kept the 
door open so that all powers of the earth might join; so that all 
the powers might at least be heard. 

Of course, Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois would be 
glad to have the League of Nations for an issue. 

Mr. McCORMICK. He would. 

Mr. ASHURST. He would: and, of course, the leader of the 
majority would he glad to have the league for an issue. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Furthermore, the Senator from 
will do his best to have it for an issue. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not blame you. 

Mr. McCORMICK. And thus to satisfy the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Bora]. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Illinois in stating that 
he desires to have the League of Nations for an issue discloses 
a perspicacity that wil) be valuable not only to the Republican 
Party but to any association with which he is affiliated. The 
Senator from Illinois is too keen a man to fail to perceive the 
lamentable failure of the Republican Party to keep its promises. 
I do not blame him, in his desperation, for trying to induce 
Democrats to set up the league as an issue; having betrayed 
the confidence of the people in taking this Nation through the 
back door into the quadruple alliance, it becomes him now to 
try to make the country believe that it is necessary to perpetu- 
ate his party in power in order to eseape the league. 

Mr. President, it is appropriate that I should say that you, 
sir [Mr. Jonnson in the chair], stood the fire. Although some 
prominent men in your party and a representative of a great 
foreign power were sent to your State to make speeches whilst 
the four-power treaty was under. discussion, you stood like a 
man. Notwithstanding the backfire and the effort to align 
your own State against you, you delivered your vote at your 
country’s altar for the good of your country. 

Mr. President, the transparency of the Republican attempt 
to make the league an issue is so obvious that the most unpre- 
tending simpleton can see that it is only an effort on the part 
of the Republicans to get away from their record. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 





Illinois 


Senator frem Ari- 


zona yield to the Senator from Illinois? 
I yield. 


Mr. ASHURST, 
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Mr. McCORMICK. Will the Senator from Arizona, who is as 
candid as he is fair, not address his remarks to Governor Cox, 
of Ohio? It was he who in Dayton and again in New York 
said that events were carrying the United States eastward to 
the seat of the League of Nations at Geneva. It was Governor 
Cox who twice said that events would bring about the entrance 
of the United States into the league. 

Mr.ASHURST. Iamaware of that, and I am also aware of 
the fact that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BorauH] said that it 
was obvious that the attempt was now being made to take the 
United States one more step toward the league by having a 
commissioner appointed to the Genoa conference. It is very 
convenient for Repubhican leaders to talk of the League of 
Nations so that the people may forget that $180,000 or more 
were expended to secure the seat of a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Over $250,000. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in the State of Arizona, 
which voted for Harding electors and sent my Republican col- 
league [Mr. CAMERON] here in 1920, you filled the sky with your 
promises to the people that if they would send a Republican 
Senator to Washington and vote for Republican electors for 
President you would place a duty of 20 cents a pound on long- 
staple Pima cotton. The people there in part believed you. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But they will not do so any more. 

Mr. ASHURST. The tariff bill came here from the House of 
Representatives the 22d day of July, 1921, 8 months and 19 
days ago, and in that bill long-staple cotton was on the free 
list. You seek to escape the effects of that violated promise. 

That is the record from which you seek to escape; that is the 
record in front of which you want to erect the barrage or smoke 
screen of the League of Nations. 

I recur now to the Budget. Here I sincerely pay my tribute 
of respect to my friend from Illinois for his werk on the Budget 
bill, and to another great Illinoisan, General Dawes, but the 
Budget crumbled and fell to pieces in a body with over a hun- 


dred Republican majority when a river and harbor bill came 


along. 

So much for the Budget. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMICK. So much for the Budget, and so much for 
long-staple cotton. How much for the League of Nations? 

Mr. ASHURST. What is that? 

Mr. McCORMICK. ‘The Senator can not hear the question? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I can not: 

Mr. McCORMICK. No; and others will be deaf to that ques- 
tion in the next campaign. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to listen. 

Mr. McCORMICK. How many of you agree with Governor 
Cox that America must enter the League of Nations? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to answer, for one, that I agree with the governor? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator is secure in the vast spaces 
of Texas. He is for the League of Nations. I want to hear 
from some of the Senators from the border and northern States. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, other Senators speak for them- 
selves. I am speaking for myself. 

Mr. McCORMICK, I thought the Senator was speaking for 
the whole Democracy. 

Mr. ASHURST. I never have pretended on any occasion to 
speak for any other than myself. At times, in what I say, my 
own constituents do not agree with me. That is one reason why 
they elect me—because they know I say what I think, in the 
State and elsewhere. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, every Senator in this 
Chamber will readily bear witness not only to the ability but to 
the downright courage of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCORMICK. But I hope he will not consider me dis- 
courteous if I express the fear that his eloquence, if long con- 
tinued, may serve as an anesthetic and lull his hearers to sleep, 
so that they may forget that he has not answered my question, 
nor has any other Senator save the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. ASHURST. Not all the drowsy sirups and mandragora 
of the earth could lull to sleep the writhing conscience of the 
Republican Party when it reflects upon its broken promises, 

Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, it seems to me that an 
opportunity ought to be given to other Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber to declare their agreement or disagreement 
with Governor Cox; and therefore I make the point of no 
quorum. 





The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Capper in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst France Lenroot Poindexter 
Ball Gooding McCormick Pomerene 
Borah Hale McKinley Rawson 
Broussard Harris McNary Sheppard 
Bursum Harrison Moses Spencer 
Cameron Heflin Myers Sterling 
Capper Hitchcock New Sutherland 
Caraway Johnson Newberry Swanson 
Colt Jones, Wash. Norbeck Townsend 
Curtis Kellog; Norris Trammell 
Dial Kendrick Oddie Wadsworth 
Edge Keyes Overman Warren 
Ernst ae Page Watson, Ga. 
Fletcher La Follette Pepper illis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators having tn- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I give notice that immediately 
after the passage of the Agricultural appropriation bill I shall 
move that the Senate consider Senate bill 2919, known as the 
District of Columbia rent bill. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I requested the presence 
of a quorum in order that Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber might not be delayed by the intervention of other busi- 
ness in announcing their agreement or disagreement with 
Governor Cox, of Ohio. I note that in response to the call a 
fifth of the Democratic Senators are present. I hope that among 
that number there will be two or three to tell the country 
whether they hold with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asu- 
uRST] that as an issue the League of Nations is a corpse, or 
whether they agree with Governor Cox that it lives, and that 
they urge with him that the United States shall subscribe to 
the terms of the covenant, and take its place at Geneva, sur- 
rounded by the 2,000,000 bayonets of the peoples of Europe. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. May I make a parliamentary inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the Agricultural Department appropria- 
tion bill been laid before the Senate to-day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not been laid down. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator from Georgia yield so that 
the bill may be laid before the Senate? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Certainly. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. McNARY. I ask that House bill 10730, the Agricultural 
Department appropriation bill, be laid before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 10730) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, and that 
the committee amendments shall be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CURRENT POLITICAL ISSUES, 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, the statement 
made by Governor Cox to the effect that our present situation is 
due to the fact that we did not enter the League of Nations 
should not be allowed to go unchallenged. Everyone knows 
what a terrible condition our country has been in, beginning two 
years ago, and its condition now; but, Mr. President, the same 
conditions prevail in Switzerland, which is a member of tlie 
League of Nations, and which was neutral during the war. 

Switzerland enjoyed profound peace while other nations were 
convulsed. It stayed out of the vortex into which we drifted. 
Her profiteers made fortunes, as ours did. She was the land of 
refuge of thousands of people who had to leave their native 
lands. Her industries flourished during the war. Since the 
war they are prostrated. And why? She is in the league; we 
are not. Her industries were prostrated by the very same 
causes which prostrated ours. Those causes have been pointed 
out in a masterly and eloquent way time and again by the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HErtin]. 

Switzerland went crazy about the gold standard, just as we 
did. Switzerland refused to supply paper money to her peop!e. 
We had a supply, and it was wickedly destroyed to the extent 
of two thousand million dollars. 

Switzerland’s money is so dear, the value of the dollar has 
been so inflated, that one industry after another has become 
extinct. She no longer makes the finest watches for the world. 


She no longer exports shoes, or laces, or embroideries, or silks, 
or dyes. 


She no longer exports the milk chocolates and the con- 
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densed milk which were sold in every market in the world. 
Therefore not only are the men, the women, and the children 
unemployed, but the very cows are unemployed. Except for 
domestic purposes, the cow is unemployed, meaning that her 
product is no longer used for the milk chocolates and the con- 
densed milk which once brought in marvelous revenues to the 
Swiss. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, Germany is not in the 
league, but Germany increased her isstes of paper money until 
the volume of it is six or eight times as great as it was before 
the war, and the German goods entering the Swiss markets are 
underselling the Swiss goods in those markets. Germany has 
sprung from her ashes, Germany is industrially rehabilitated. 
And by means of what? Because of the increase of her cur- 
rency. Switzerland is in ruins, as we are, because of our dear 
currency, our precious gold. 

Governor Cox would make the league the issue in the next 
campaign. Speaking for myself only, I will say that, in my 
judgment, no greater mistake could be made by the Democratic 
Party than to try to breathe the breath of life into that dead 
issue. 

We need not look far for issues. There is issue after issue 
which can be used against the Republican Party. One of the 
mightiest swords that could be drawn upon the opposition in the 
campaign of this year would be this new judge bill, which was 
put through last Friday night. That is the most radical, the 
ilost savage, the most dangerous attempt that has been made 
upon the independence of the judiciary since the year 1687, when 
James I of England put the judges under his feet. 

There was a demand throughout this country for an addi- 
tional judge here and there and yonder. That demand should 
have been met by separate bills, giving to this State, that State, 
and the other State the needed judge. There was no demand 
whatever for any revolutionary change in the system itself; yet 
that revolutionary change was made, and now the sword of 
Damocles is suspended by a hair over the head of every district 
judge in America. 

Formerly the district judge, acting through his clerk and the 
seal of the court, sent out his signal of distress, his cry for aid, 
and the circuit judge had to respond to that appeal for help, and 
to send him a district judge from that circuit. It is true that 
the circuit Judge, when he was convinced of the necessity for it, 
could himself send in a judge; but the practice had been for 
the circuit judge to wait upon the initiative of the district judge. 
Now that initiative is taken away from the district judge. He 
is at the mercy of the circuit judge. In some State there will be 
a district Judge who is industrious, capable, conscientious, dis- 
charging his full duties, giving a full day’s work as often as 
his dockets require it, disposing of all cases with due prompti- 
tude, disposing of all motions without unnecessary delay; but 
because he does not take the case in his own hands and direct 
the jury to find some bootlegger guilty ; because he does not take 
away from the jury its constitutional rights; because he does 
not deprive the jury of the right of giving the accused the benefit 
of every reasonable doubt, the circuit judge, instigated by some 
prohibition officer, will send in from outside the circuit a tyrant 
who will storm at the jury, who will intimidate the jury, who 
will direct the jury, and thus reduce the 12 jurors to 12 nullities. 

The other day in Arkansas a district judge of the Federal 
court Was dissatisfied because a jury, composed of the most 
prominent business men in that town, refused to convict. He 
publicly insulted them and ordered their names stricken off the 
jury list forever. By what right did he do that? No right at 
all, but the thing is done. 

Another judge put jurors in jail because they would not con- 
vict a bootlegger. They did not think the evidence warranted 
his conviction. They gave him the benefit of the doubt, as it 
was their duty to do. 

We do not allow a juror to go into the box until he has satis- 
fied the court that his mind is a clean slate, upon which can be 
written “ guilty” or “not guilty,” according to the evidence. 
If he has a bias or prejudice for or against the accused, he is 
fititomatically disqualified to serve on that case. Will any 
lawyer tell me why a judge should not go on the bench with his 
mind as impartial as that of everyone of the 12 jurors? Yet it 
is stated openly by the head men of the Anti-Saloon League 
that they are going to have judges to suit them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It has been the fundamental law always here- 
tofore that it was the province of the judge to pass upon the 
law and the province of the jury to pass upon the facts. There 
are scores and scores of instances where the Supreme Court, in 
State and in National Government, has reversed and remanded 
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cases because the trial judge refused to give a charge that read 
like this: “It is the duty of the jury to give the defendant the 
benefit of every reasonable doubt,” or words to that effect, “ and 
unless he is proven guilty beyond a reasonable doubt it-is the 
duty of the jury to acquit him.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. That is sound law. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The judge of whom the Senator spoke in 
Arkansas undertook to direct the jury as to its verdict in a 
—— case, and invaded the province of the jury when he 

d so. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Of course, that is correct. 

Mr. President, in the New York World of last Thursday 
appeared an editorial in which Congressman TINKHAM, of Massa- 
chusetts, is quoted as saying that the Anti-Saloon League boasts 
that it controls Congress. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] read into the 
Recorp the other day a letter from Wayne B. Wheeler, chief 
counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, in which he virtually told 
the Senator from Tennessee that he could have a new judge 
for Tennessee if the Anti-Saloon League could name the man. 
Having control of Congress, as they say, they want control of 
the judiciary; and if they can control the legislative and the 
judicial departments of the Government, the executive depart- 
ment will have its hands tied and 110,000,000 people will be 
governed to a large extent by the Anti-Saloon League. 

One of its affiliated associations is the National Reform 
League, of which the Rev. Sam Small is one of the speakers 
and organizers. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not catch the Senator's statement as 
to the contents of the letter sent to the Senator from ‘Tennessee 
by Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. As I understand it, in substance— 
I will not quote the language—it was that they would assist 
him in getting a new judge for Tennessee if he would allow 
them to name the man. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Georgia look that up, 
and if he is inaccurate will he not correct himself? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I shall certainly take pleasure in 
doing so. That is the way I understood it. I so understood it 
at the time the Senator from Tennessee made the statement on 
the floor. I did not read his remarks in the Recorp, because I 
heard the speech. I attended a farewell dinner that was given 
at the home of Congressman Gorpon LEE, of the Georgia dele- 
gation, just prior to the departure of Gen. Peter Harris, of 
Georgia, for I'rance, and at the table, where conversation was 
free, I mentioned what I had heard in the Senate that day, as I 
understood it. One of the gentlemen at the table said, “ Judge 
SHIELDs told me the same thing.” As already stated, if I am in 
error, I will correct my statement. 

The superintendent of the Tennessee Anti-Saloon League is 
quoted editorially by the New York World as follows: 

A number of Congressmen who hold the balance of power to pilot 
majorities in Congress come from Southern and Western States, where 
money for organization and educational purposes is scarce. They 
always had to have help from the national league. 





In other words, here is the responsible head of the Ten- 
nessee Anti-Saloon League saying, virtually, that the league 
finances southern and western Congressmen who, of course, are 
expected to remember gratefully the assistance given them to be 
reelected, or elected in the first instance, and whose gratitude 
will take the form of votes as demanded by the Anti-Saloon 
League. Therefore, if what they say is true, the independence 
of Congress is gone. If they can hang a threat and cloud of 
danger over the heads of district judges the independence of 
the judiciary, won by 300 years of stubborn struggle, will be 
gone. 

When our forefathers were framing the Constitution under 
which we live, the proposition was made by Mr. Dickinson, of 
Pennsylvania, to vest the Executive with the power to remove 
Federal judges when so requested by both Houses of Congress. 
That motion was opposed by Gouverneur Morris, by Edmond 
Randolph, and by Mr. Rutledge, as attempting to interfere 
with the complete independence of the judiciary ; and when the 
final vote came only one State, Connecticut, voted for the pro- 
vision. They left the judges completely independent, even of 
Congress and of the President. The life term itself was given 
to them in order that they might not fear removal, whieh had 
been practiced in England, especially under the Stuart kings. 

Mr. President, the great trouble with our country to-day is 
that we bave forgotten at what tremendous sacrifice our fore- 
fathers won the pearls of personal liberty. There is not a 
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dianrond in the crown ef our civic glory that did not cost the 
lives of thousands of brave men. 

Now, the Federal judges have been mobilized and Chief Justice 
Tart made commander in chief. What is his record? The 
American people showed what they thought about his record 
when they gave him the werst beating that any presidential 
candidate ever got at the polls until Governor Cox ran. Judge 
Tutt, on the district bench, was the very first Federal judge who 
niiled the engineer to his locomotive and denied him his right 
to quit work when the job and the pay dissatisfied him. It 
is us nuch the right of a human being to quit work as it is 
his right to earn his living by work. Both are natural rights, 
and no judge can legally take them away. Taft took them 
away from the engineer. 


Suppose the engineer had sought an injunction against the | 


railroad management to restrain them from dismissing the 
engineer, what would have been Taft's decision? Would he 
have enjoined the management from dismissing the engineer? 
The case would have been laughed out of court. If the one is 
good law, the other is, because the converse of the proposition 
that you can make a man keep on working is that you can make 
an employer keep on employing him, 

But [| mentioned the Rev. Sam Small, who is connected with 
the Anti-Saloon League and the National Reform Association. 


The Reverend Sam says they are going to spend in the election | 


this year the $2,000,000 of their annual income. That is a fine 
idea of reform, is it not? They are going to debauch the 
electorate. Two million dollars! The first thing we know the 
Newberry case will become eminently respectable. We have 
all been sorry that so much money was spent. The Senator 
from Michigan himself came on the floor of the Senate and said 
he was very sorry, and said he was especially sorry that day, 
just before the vote was taken, I made a speech for the Sena- 
tor on the law of the case, and I do not take back a word of 
it, either. They did not prove anything against him. No votes 
were corrupted, but the speeches cost too much; the music cost 
too much; those pictures taken on the battleship in the park 
in New York City—about which my friend from Alabama | Mr. 
Herrin] grew so eloquent—cost too much; newspaper space 
cost too much. Publicity cost too much, but they had to have it. 
Heury Ford already had it. 

But here is the Anti-Saloon League claiming that it already 
controls the balance of power in Congress, and this was the 
power behind the judges’ bill, which changes our judicial sys- 
tem, places Taft in command, and puts the circuit judges in 
control over the district judges. Tell me, would you not feel 
mortified and humiliated, if you were doing what you thought 
Wus your duty and keeping the docket clear, if the circuit judge 
himself were to come in, or send in an outside judge to your 
district? You would take it as a reflection upon yourself. You 
would take it as a public reprimand, and if you were a man of 
pride you would resign. 

Another thing: The circuit judge can change a district judge 
around over the country until, being a man who loves his home, 
his home folks, his friends, his old associations, he will find life 
not worth living, and he will quit. Then, in comes your parti- 
san, who will virtually abolish the office of the jury and vir- 
tually deny jury trials to the accused. 

Then, too, they are to have an annual convention. with Taft 
presiding, and have it anywhere that he chooses, and as long as 
he chooses, getting $10 a day, while they are holding the con- 
vention, 

The language of the bill is so vague that the convention may 
virtually give orders to every district judge in the Union, and 
he will have to obey them, else they will make him feel sorry 
that he did not; they will punish him in some way. 

It is consolidation, centralization, putting all power here in 
the Chief Justice, whereas the Supreme Court should have no 
further power over lower courts than to reverse their decisions. 
That is all the power a higher court ought to have over a lower 
court, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. HEFLIN. As I understood the Senator from Georgia a 
little while ago, if a district judge’s docket now becomes 
crowded and he desires help from the outside, he will make 





known that desire and a judge will be sent down to help him | 


clean up his docket? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. That is the existing law. 

Mr. HELIN. In other words, the needs of the locality con- 
trol in the matter, the National Government responds, and 
aid comes? 

Mr. WA'TSON of Georgia, Yes. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. But now the need of the leality is to be ig. 
nored, the authority is lodged at Washington, and the opinion 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and his council wij 
decide whether or not a judge shall be sent down? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Exactly so. 

Mr. President, I offered an amendment to restore to the dis. 
trict judge the power to call for help, through the certificate 
of his clerk, under the seal of the court, but the Republicans 
voted the amendment dewn. If they did not have some hidden 
design in that bil}, why did they not leave the law as it now js? 

By another provision in this proposed new law the circuit 
judge may name himself to go into the district and take the 
business out of the hands of the local judge. I offered an 
amendment to strike that provision out, because it seemed alto. 
gether wrong in principle to allow a judge to select himself to 
take the place of the district judge; but the Republicans voted 
my amendment down. Why was that done? The Republicans 
did not explain it then. I ask any of them to explain it nov. 
It can not be explained on any theory consistent with the inde. 
pendence of the judiciary. 

There are other issues the Democrats may use in the eam- 
paign without going imto the last year’s bird’s nest of the 
League of Nations. They ean use the four-power pact, which 
is worse than the League of Nations would have been. The 
league had its machinery for the adjustment of differences be- 
tween nations, large and small. In the league our Republic 
could have protected itself from Japan and against France and 
against England, but in the four-power pact we have no such 
protection. Senators on the other side of the Chamber said 
that it would take a unanimous vote to decide a disputed ques 
tion. Where did they get that idea? If that is true, why did 
they not write it into the bond? Why did they not give us the 
protection of three or four words, which would have made that 
meaning clear? Sir, we shall be bound, as all bodies in this 
country and others are bound, unless otherwise stipulated, by a 
majority vote, and Japan, France, and England will be the 
arbiters of our destiny. 

While the debate was in progress we on this side of the 
Chamber spoke of the danger of the four-power pact driving 
Germany, Russia, and China together; we spoke of the war 
that was inevitable between Japan and Russia on account of 
Japan’s aggression upon the island of Sakhalin and the main- 
land of Siberia. The newspapers bring us word day by day of 
the ever-widening area of the war. There was a battle fought 
day before yesterday in which it is said there were tens of 
thousands engaged and thousands killed. The Moscow govern- 
ment is behind the government at Chita. The 4,000,000 men 
under Trotski may even now, while I speak, be on the march 
toward the Siberian frontier. There is an issue. It may be 
debated until the hot blood of indignation runs through the 
veins of every true American and his eves blaze at the way in 
which a party elected by such a tremendous plurality in No- 
vember, 1920, because of the league, has now gone completely 
back and given us something worse than the league. 

Let the league alone; fight the four-power pact. Tell the people 
that we made a struggle here to uphold the banner of traditional 
American policy ; that we did our best, under great odds, to main 
tain the historic policy handed down to us by Washington, Jeffer 
son, Madison, and Monroe. Tell them that we were handicapped 
from the beginning, because the first thing the President did 
was to take our leader away and leave us without a head. 

I do not think I mistake the sentiment of the American pec- 
ple. They are as much devoted as ever to the policy of America 
first, America all the time, friendly relations, commercial trea- 
ties with foreign nations, but no political alliance at all, be 
cause any such alliance is bound to be an entangling one, draw 
ing us into the whirlpool of European polities. It is now widened 
out to Asia and Africa. Our proud ship of state is launched 
upon a shoreless sea, without compass or rudder; we are dragzed 
at the chariot wheels of Japan, made subservient to the ‘1upe- 
rial ambitions of Great Britain, made an ally to the imperi: 
of France, with her white army of 700,000 men and her black 
army of 4,000,000. 

In God’s name, what have you done—you who came to opel 9 
peace conference and who took advantage of closed doors, under 
the popularity of the peace cry, secretly to form this four-power 
pact, which needed amendment almost as soon as if saw the 
light? 

There are other issues; a sufficient number of issues lave 
arisen here during the short year that I have been in tis 
Chamber. I will not enumerate them now, nor discuss thet 
but I have said enough to indicate what I mean. Let us Prine 
the campaign up to date; let us not deal in back numbers anc 
past issues, Take what our friends on the other side have don 
in this Congress, from the time they reversed themselves on Ue 
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Colombian treaty and the soldier bonus on down to last Friday 
night, When they revclutionized the judiciary system of our 
Fathers 
a | think of what was done here to-day! It is not proper 
for me to state what occurred in executive session, but I can 
announce the result. The Senate confirmed the appointment 
of 2 Senator and a Representative in Congress to act as com- 
missioners in settling the greatest international debt that ever 
existed, a debt involving $11,000,000,000, with $1,000,000,000 of 
accrued interest due upon it. Our forefathers said that no Sena- 
tor and no Representative in Congress should hold an office cre- 
ated during his term. 

Senators have contended that these commissioners are not 
oficers Within the meaning of the law. Mr. President, the Con- 
stitution of the United States was not the work of amateurs, 


jeval or literary; it was the work of veterans, of experts. Alex- 
ander Hamilton and James Madison were the authors of almost 
the entire Federalist, which has been called one of the greatest 


hooks of its kind ever written, and is standard authority to-day. 
Do you suppose that Hamilton, a finished scholar as well as a 
consummate lawyer, did not know the meaning of the word 
“ office’? Did not James Madison, an accomplished scholar, 
know the sense in which the word “ office” was used? Edmund 
Randolph, one of the splendid lawyers of his day; Elbridge 
Gerry, Who wrote the judiciary act of 1789, which is one of the 
crentest statutes ever framed, the bedrock of our judicial sys- 
ten: George Mason, who wrote the Virginia Bill of Rights, a 
better paper, in my judgment, than the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—do you mean to say that in the Senate now we have 
better lawyers, better artists in the use of words than were the 
men whom I have named? 

The word “ office” is synonymous with “ employment,” “ posi- 
tion,” a public, official “ charge.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is it not a fact that the refunding act that 
we passed, in its first provision, in providing that the commis- 
sioners should be confirmed by the Senate, recognized the fact 
that they were officers? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. That is my understanding, Mr. 
President. I thoroughly agree with the Senator. 

It has been contended that these men will have no power, that 
they will conelude nothing, that the President will have to ap- 
prove. Can anybody conceive that President Harding would 
veto the work of that great international conference, after it 
had spent weeks, perhaps months, in adjusting the claims and 
reaching a final decision? It is inconceivable to me that Presi- 
dent Harding would do anything of the kind. At any rate, the 
President does not come into action until the refunding commis- 
sion shall have acted. The President is up in the air until they 
give him something to stand on. Their work is the work to 
which he will put simply his O. K. Therefore they do have 
a place of tremendous power, handling the biggest debt the world 
ever knew. The way in which it is settled, the kind of bonds 
they take—meaning, of course, the nationality of the bonds— 
will affect the destinies of the whole world for the next 25 or 
00 years, 

So I say, Mr. President, I think it would be very unfortunate 
if Governor Cox should make the country believe that our de- 
pression in all lines of business is due to the fact that we did 
not go into the league. It is due to the fact that our cur- 
recy began to be destroyed in 1920; and, at the very time 
they began to destroy the currency, the slump began; and now, 
with two thousand million dollars of our money taken away 
from the channels of trade, there is nothing to stimulate enter- 
prise, give hope to labor, give employment to idle hands, and 
put legitimate business on its feet. 

It is an amazing thing that in Switzerland, which went into 
the league and adopted exactly the same policy that was adopted 
here by the Federal Reserve Board, they have the same fatal 
results that we got; and it is a stranger thing that Germany, 
on her back so short a while ago, meeting her future under such 
difliculties and so many discouragements, should have adopted 
the method which always puts new life into an industrial 
body ; and she is to-day underselling us in the markets, under- 
sclling Switzerland in the markets, underselling England in 
the inarkets; and with her loins girded up in strength and with 
hope in her heart she goes forward to an assured industrial 


future with the victor song of Miriam on her lips. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire merely to correct a 
Statement made by the distinguished Senator from Georgia. 
The Senator from Georgia stated that Mr. Wheeler, of the 
Anti-Saloon League, wrote a letter to the Senator from Tennes- 
See |Mr. SHretps], stating in that letter that if the Anti-Saloon 
League could name the judge in Tennessee they would assist 
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him in securing an additional judge. I was amazed at the state- 
ment. I thought I recollected the letter. I asked the Senator 
from Georgia if he would repeat his statement, thinking I 
might have misunderstood him. He did repeat it, and in the 
same language. 

I have the letter before me, Mr. President. While I hold no 
brief for the Anti-Saloon League or for Mr. Wheeler, there is 
not the slightest warrant in that letter for the statement made 
by the Senator from Georgia. There is not one single word in 
the letter intimating in the remotest degree that the Anti-Saloon 
League, if they could name the judge in Tennessee, would as- 
sist in procuring one. I should like to have the attention of 
the Senator from Georgia, if I may. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I am listening. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very sure the Senator from Georgia 
would not intentionally misrepresent anyone. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Why, no; certainly I would not. 

Mr. LENROOT. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the letter to which he has referred is found upon page 4861 of 
the Recorp. I ask him to read the letter, and then make the 
correction in the same public way that he made the statement. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I shall certainly do it, if I have 
made any mistake about it. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia subsequently said: 

Responding to the suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor], I read from the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
31, 1922, page 4861, from the remarks of the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. The Senator from Tennessee said: 


I received a letter from Mr. Wheeler concerning this Tennessee judge- 
ship, and I will read it and my answer. I know I am giving entirely 
too much importance to what Mr. Wheeler says and does; but as he 
seems to be engaged now in initiating legislation, passing laws, and 
influencing the President in appointing judges and the Chief Justice in 
the assignment of judges, I think I may notice him a little. 

This letter is dated March 14 and addressed to myself. I read: 

I select the sentences which seer: to me to bear on this most 
particularly. 

Permit me to inform you that we— 

That is, the Anti-Saloon League— 


now are and always have been in favor of having an extra judgeship 
for the State. * * * I havea letter from the United States attorney 
in the middle district of Tennessee in which he says— 

Then the Senator from Tennessee remarked, in parenthesis: 

It seems he was interfering with the discharge of the duties of the 
district attorney down there. 

Then he proceeded reading from the letter: 

In this district the docket is fearfully congested, so that it is almost 
impossible for a case to be called for trial until a year and a half old, 
and, of course, this greatly militates against successful prosecution. 

Then the Senator from Tennessee proceeded : 


This district attorney, instead of answering that letter evidently 
ealling him to task for supposed dereliction im his duties, wrote an 
apologetic letter. If I were President of the United States and there 
was a district attorney who would apologize to any interest for the 
manner in which he discharged his duty and took a reprimand from it, 
I would remove him as soon as I heard it. 

Then the Senator read his reply to Wayne B. Wheeler, as 
follows: 

Your letter tendering to me your assistance in providing a United 
States district judge for the middle district of Tennessee received. 

I do not wish or need your assistance in this matter. 

The Senators and Representatives from Tennessee are amply able 
to take care of al! legislation concerning their State, and I resent any 
interference by outsiders and special interests, especially concerning the 
judiciary. 

Mr. President, as I said, I did not read the speech, because I 
heard it; and I got the general idea from it that Wayne B. 
Wheeler was interfering with the independence of the judi- 
ciary, and interesting himself unduly in the selection of judges. 
The remarks of the Senator from Tennessee, I am sure, will 
bear that interpretation without any violence being done to his 
words. Of course, there is always room for honest differences 
of construction, but that is the construction I gave them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, does not the Senator admit 
there was no foundation in the letter to which the Senator re- 
ferred for the statement that he made? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I did not attempt 
to quote the words. I quoted what I understood to be the 
meaning, and I stand by it; that is, I contend that that infer- 
ence is fairly to be drawn from the words. Why should Wayne 
B. Wheeler be concerning himself about the condition of the 
dockets in these district courts? That is the business of David 
H. Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue; that is the busi- 
ness of Mr. Haynes, the internal-revenue enforcer. It is not 
the business of Wayne B. Wheeler to be cracking whips over 
the heads of district attorneys, and offering to assist Senators 
in getting new judges, carrying with it naturally the inference 
that the new judge must be the kind of a man he wants, or he 
will not assist in getting him. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10730) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I am deeply interested in the 
agricultural appropriation bill, having been for some time a 
member of the Agricultural Committee; and I am particularly 
interested in an amendment which I desire to offer to that bill 
during the pendency of the measure. Unfortunately, impor- 
tant engagements call me away from the city for afew days, and 
I desire to ask unanimous consent to present this amendment 
before the committee amendments are considered. It will take 
only a few minutes, and I shall briefly explain the purpose of 
the amendment if the unanimous consent is granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertine in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Mary- 
land? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FRANCE. I desire, on page 65 of the bill, to offer an 
amendment increasing the appropriation to investigate and en- 
courage the adoption of improved methods of farm management 
and farm practice from $291,707 to $301,707, with the follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided, That $10,000 of this sum may be used to enable the Seere- 
tary of Agriculture te previde means for the study of the preblem of 
the standardization and simplification of farm implements and ma- 
chinery, and of the repair parts for the same, with a view to the pos- 
sible more economical manufacture and use of the same. 

Mr. President, this subject of the standardization and simpli- 
fication of farm machinery is a very important subject, and it 
is one which has engaged the attention of those interested in 
agriculture for Many years. It is quite apparent that if farm 
machinery could be so standardized that there would be manu- 
factured, for example, one mowing Machine instead of many 
varieties of mowing machines, a standard implement with 
standardized parts, an enormous saving could be effected in the 
manufacture of that particular form of farm machinery. It is 
quite evident, also, that the cost of the repair parts for such 
a standardized machine would be greatly reduced. Moreover, 
Senators will realize that the distribution of the standardized 
machine parts for standardized machines would naturally be 
much easier, and that it could be accomplished in a much more 
economical manner. 

I have long been interested in this subject. Recently the 
Maryland Legislature adopted a memorial recommending such 
legislation as that embodied in this amendment, and I feel that 
the Maryland Legislature was very well advised in adopting 
such a memorial. 

Of course, the appropriation of this $10,000 would simply 
mean that the Secretary would have at his disposal a small sum 
which would care for the clerical work invelved in an investi- 
gation which in a large measure would consist merely in eall- 
ing together the large manufacturers of farm machinery for 
consultation as to the possibility of some cooperation in the 
stundardization of machine parts and of the forms of farm 
machines. One of the large companies—a company which has 
rendered very valuable service to the country in the invention 
and in the production of new machines—manufactures, I be- 
lieve, in its own factory several varieties of implements for 
one particular process of agriculture. Every farmer well knows 
that this large company at one time manufactured three differ- 
ent types of mowing machines and two or three different types 
of binders. If that one company could be persuaded to substi- 
tute one standardized machine for these three varieties much 
might be accomplished in the way of economy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FRANCE, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washingten. I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that the Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce is doing work right along that line. I 
do not know that they have taken up particularly farm ma- 
chinery ; but I know that the Secretary of Commerce presented 
this very idea to us in connection with the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Commerce, and they also had a provision 
of that sort in the bill of last year—that is, the bill for the 
eurrent year—and the Secretary called attention to the work 
they have done along various lines. I do not remember the 
particular manufactured artieles, but where there had been 
heretofore 66 different varieties of the article manufactured 


they have got it dewn, I think, to 11; and then in another case 
were 32 varieties they have got it down to 6 


where there 
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standard articles, 

favoring. 

I simply wanted to call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that all ef that work could be dene by the Department of Com. 
merce. We ought to avoid duplication as much as possible. It 
is a very important object, of course. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, in response to the Senator I 
will say that I am much gratified to know that the Bureay of 
Standards has carried its work so far. Of course, if the Bureay 
of Standards would take up this work, it would be perfectly 
agreeable to me; but this is the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, and it seems to me that it would be quite appropriate to 
have a small sum, such as this—merely $10,000—to enable the 
Secretary, if he pleased, to get in touch with the Bureau of 
Standards and cooperate with the Bureau of Standards through 
employees who might be necessary in carrying on such coopera- 
tion between the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
Standards. I have a very high degree of confidence in the intel. 
ligenee of the Secretary of Agriculture, and I believe that if this 
sum should not be needed for this purpose he would not use it, 
I merely wish to bring to the attention of the Senate the im- 
portance of this question, whieh will run into a saving of mil- 
lions of dollars to our farmers if anything can be effected, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. FRANCE, I yield to the Senater from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In that connection I just want 
to read to the Senator a provision in the Commerce appropria- 
tion bill which I think cevers this matter: 

To develop methods of testing and standardizing machines, motors, 
tools, measuring instruments, and other apparatus and devices used in 
mechanical, hydraulic, and aeronautic engineering; for the compara- 
tive study of types of apparatus and methods of operation, and for the 
establishment of standards of performance; for the accurate determi- 
nation of fundamental physical constants involved in the preper execu- 
tion of this work; and for the scientific experiments and investigations 
needed in solving the problems which may arise in connection there- 
with, especially in response toe the requirements of aeronautics and 
aviation for informatien of a purely scientifie nature, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $15,000. 

Then there are several other provisious with reference to 
standardization. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRANCE, I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I am told that the Bureau of Standards is doing 
some work along the line just indicated by the Senator from 
Washington, but I suggest this to the Senator: I do not see just 
how you are going to tix any rational limits to the inventive 
genius of the American people. The Senator knows, as most of 
us who were born in the country and have lived upon farms 
know, that the mowers and reapers we had 25 or 30 years ago, 
and those which were in use 40 years ago, were very different 
from those whieh are in use to-day. There has been progress, 
and the rivalry between various machine companies and agri- 
cultural implement houses has brought progress and change. 
If there had been an effort then to standardize and to bring all 
of the organizations engaged in the manufacture of machinery 
into a sort of a combine and to standardize everything, there 
would not have been the improvement and the developments 
which have been the result of rivalry. 

I believe in competition. It seems you can run this thing to 
an extreme. I do not think you could do any effectual work, 
or any practical or useful work, in attempting to accomplish 
the things which the Senator has in mind, if I grasp all that 
he has in mind. Mr. Ford has standardized the Ford car, and 
you can get the parts almost on the desert. He has muany 
establishments throughout the United States where you can buy 
the standardized parts for the Ford car. Other manufacturers 
of automobiles would not consent to any standardization. They 
think their cars, if they are not better, at least are higher priced 
than Mr. Ford’s, and each manufacturer claims some little 
superiority, some advantage, and he advertises it because of 
those differentiations. It is not homogeneity which is sought; 
it is heterogeneity; it is differentiation, taking an idea here 
and an idea there, and developing that idea and bringing 
about a higher standard. ( 

Se it is in nature and so it is in all utilitarian things. We 
rise from the simple to the complex, from the homogeneous (0 
the heterogeneous, from the simple piece of machinery to the 
more complex piece of machinery, and thus we get perfection 
and higher utility in all the activities of life, utilitarian of 
otherwise. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I realize the force of what 
the Senator has said, and there would be no disposition, | 4m 
sure, on my part to favor any legislation which would in any 
way hamper the inventive genius of our people or prevent the 
manufacturer of new types of machines to do work in a new 


right in lime with what the Senator js 











way. At the same time, I think the Senator will realize that 
much might be accomplished in the way of standardizing dif- 
ferent machines, for example, designed to do the same work, 
manufactured by one company. If one company is, simply to 
preserve a name, manufacturing three types of binders or three 
types of mowing machines, it seems to me that is a waste which 
is hardly rational and one which might well be avoided. 

Mr. JONES.of Washington. I want to read another provi- 
sion of the act: , 

fo enable the Bureau of Standards to cooperate with Government 
departments, engineers, and manufacturers in the establishment of 
standards, methods of testing, and inspection of instruments, equip- 
ment, machines, tools, and so forth. 

There is $100,000 made available for that purpose for coordi- 
nation and cooperation, 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I do not care to prolong the 
debate upon this amendment, but I would say in response to 
what has been brought forward by the Senator from Washing- 
ton that I am quite familiar, in a general way, with the problem 
of standardization to which he has referred. I do not think 
it has occurred to the Bureau of Standards that it might, 
under the provisions of that statute, take up the question of the 
standardization ef farm machines and types of farm machines. 
There is a very great waste in the manufacture of all sorts of 
machines in the different standards which are used for screws 
and bolts and threads, so that very often nuts for bolts are 
not interchangeable, and so that machine tools of a certain 
type can not be used in place of machine tools of a slightly dif- 
ferent type. That is a vast field, which is quite different from 
this, I think. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The bureau has taken up an 
investigation of work along those lines and in the ether lines, 
and I do not know of any reason why they should not take up 
such investigation in connection with machinery if it is brought 
to their attention. I think they would be glad to do it. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, it would be very profitable if 
the Bureau of Standards would take up this work. I offer this 
amendment because I think something might be accomplished in 
this direction. Certainly we want no Federal legislation which 
would compel manufacturers to make one type of machine. I 
think that would be intolerable; but I think that to supply the 
Secretary with a small fund which would enable him to call 
into conference the big manufacturers, with a view to discussing 
this question, would be most helpful. If the Committee on 
Appropriations should later decide that this work should be 
carried on by the Bureau of Standards, it would perhaps be 
ore economical and better organization. If the legislation is 
not needed the Senate can pass upon that subject, although I 
rather feel that it is a question in which the millions of farmers 
all over the United States are vitally interested, and it seems to 
ne that it would be at least an indication of our intelligent 
interest in them if we should adopt this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
FRANCE]. 

CURRENT POLITICAL TSSUES. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Tilinois [Mr. 
McCormicK] has invited the Democrats to-day to accept as the 
issue for the next campaign the League of Nations as the para- 
mount issue. The Senator said, before he finished his remarks, 
that he would do all in his power to make that the main issue. 

Mr. President, this is at least a very interesting situation. 
The Republican Party came into power in all the branches of 
the Government on the 4th of Mareh, 1921. They have had the 
House and Senate since March 4, 1919. They have had control 
of every instrumentality of the Government all these days and 
weeks and months that have gone since March 4, 1921, and noth- 
ing has been accomplished in that time to which the Senator 
from Ilinois can point with pride, so in sheer desperation he 
goes back and undertakes to lead the Democrats out to the battle 
ground where the League of Nations issue was fought out three 
years ago. He knows that as the Senate is made up to-day we 
could not elect enough Senators at the next election to change 
the political complexion of this august body—the body that 
would have to pass on the League of Nations issue suggested by 
him. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois is begging the 
question. He is evidently trying to get away from the miserable 
record of his party when he asks us to go out and fight over 
again the League of Nations issue with him. In their own good 
time the American people will attend to that question. I am 
hot surprised at the distinguished Senator from Illinois want- 
ing to make the League of Nations or some other international 
question the main issue. The Senator from Illinois himself is 


the author of the deflation resolution which brought misery un- 
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told to millions ef people in the United States since the Repub- 
lican Party went into power. Let me read that resolution, be- 
cause I want the 34,600 readers of the ConeressronaL Recorp, 
who read the powerful speech delivered to-day by the Senator 
from Illinois, to know just why it is that he wants to make the 


— of Nations the issue in the congressional elections of 


The Senator from Tilinois offered this resolution on the 17th 


day of May, 1920, when the Republicans were in power in both 
branches of Congress: 


’ Resotved, That the Federal Reserve Board be directed to advise the 
Senate what steps it purposes to take or to recommend to the member 
banks of the Federal reserve system to meet the existing inflation of 
currency and credits and the consequent high prices, and what further 


Steps it purposes to take or recommend to mobilize credi . 
move the 1920 crop. ilize credits in order to 


That is the deflation resolution that opened the door to all the 
train of miseries that follow the destructive deflation policy 
ordered and carried out by the Federal Reserve Board under 
Republican rule. The Senater from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], one 
of the authors of the great Federal reserve banking system, ruse 
in the Senate on the following day and said: ; 


The resolution of the Senator from Dlinois, however, offers a hook 
and an invitation from the Senate to the Federal Reserve Board te 
declare a policy of “ deflation.” It carries the suggestion of deflation. 
The policy of deflation set by the Wall Street Stock Exchange control, 
which breke the stock market by high-interest rates, meets the ap- 
proval of the same class of financial experts domiciled in Chicago, who 
might naturally advise the Senator from Illinois; but I warn the Federal 
Reserve Board and I warn the country that if a panic in this country 
results from their policy they are liable to have a North Dakota re- 
action, where a State bank was established to furnish money at fair 
and stable rates, using the credit of the State and the taxing power of 
the people of the State for that purpose. You can go too far in the 
matter of taxing the people of this country by high-interest rates and 
the “ deflation” of credit. If the reserve board leads the procession 
of banks in fixing high rates on the people—that is, on their own de- 
positors—and a great industrial depression follows, why should they 
wonder if the people of this country should demand as a remedy that 
the reserve Danks be made banks of deposit and discount? I warn the 
Federal Reserve Board that this country is not going to submit to any 
depression brought about by the banks of the country or under the 
policy of the board or under the advice of financiers domiciled efther 
in New York or Chicago, 

The able and faithful Senator from Oklahoma saw and told 
what would happen. 

Mr. President, following the passage of the resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Illinois, the prophecy made by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. QwEnNn] was fulfilled, and here is 
what occurred: Loans and discounts and bought paper held by 
all of the 12 Federal reserve banks May 28, 1920, page 748, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin, 1920, $2,938,000,000 in reund numbers: 
August ‘31, 1921, page 1240, Federal Reserve Bulletin, 1921, 
$1,527,000,000 in rewnd numbers; January 25, 1922, $982,882.000. 

Contraction of credits fer 12 Federal reserve banks May 28, 
1920, to August 31, 1921, $1,421,000,000. May 28, 1920, to Janu- 
ary 25, 1922, $2,005,000,000 in round numbers. 

Contraction ef Federal reserve notes in circulation May 28, 
1920, to August 31, 1921, $625,000,000; May 28, 1920, to January 
25, 1922, $923,000,000. 


That is what happened following the deflation arrangement 


made by the resolution of the Senator from Tliinois [Mr. 
McOormick]. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], a 


Democrat, rese in this Chamber and stated just what would 
follow the passage of that resolution, and it did follow. In- 
stead of the Federal reserve banks issuing Federal reserve 
notes to meet the demands of business in the South and West, 
it withdrew the notes already issued and left the people help- 
less in the hands of those who desired to pillage and plunder 
them from one end of the country to the other, and the Senator 
from Illinois comes in with his face all wreathed in smiles, and 
says, “ I intend to see that you make the League of Nations the 
principal issue.” 

If I had been the author of a resolution that had deprived 
hundreds and thousands of farmers of their farms, if I had 
been the author of a resolution that had driven 7,000,000 of 
men out of employment, if I had been the author of a resolution 
that had turned 500,000 ex-service men in the streets, I, too, 
would want to make the League of Nations, or some other out- 
side matter, the burning issue of the campaign. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, how does the Sen- 
ator from Alabama think the Republicans are going to answer 
when the people ask them what about that bonus for the sol- 
diers? 

Mr. HEFLIN. My friend from Georgia reminds me of an- 
other thing. If I had participated as did the Senator from 
lllinois in taking off the calendar the adjusted compensation 
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pill, just ready to give justice to the soldiers, to treat fairly 
those who saved the life of the Nation—if I had participated 
as he did in carrying it back into the committee room and-put- 
ting it to sleep forever, I, too, would want some other issue in 
the campaign that is about to burst upon us. 

I do not know what Republicans on the other side are going 
to do if their leader [Senator McCormick] continues to lead 
them as he is undertaking to lead them to-day. I wonder if his 
leadership over there is universally accepted? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield further to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. When the campaign opens and 
the people learn that the Secretary of the Treasury is holding 
office in violation of a law made under the Presidency of 
George Washington, which law was obeyed by General Grant 
when he was President and which caused the resignation of 
A. T. Stewart after his nomination had been confirmed by a 
Republican Senate, what does the Senator think will be the 
answer of Republicans when they are charged with the willful, 
deliberate, and continuous defiance of the law? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know what the average answer will 
be on the Republican side, but if my friend from Georgia 
should confront the Senator from Illinois with the interrogation 
that he has presented to me, he would say, “ The League of 
Nations must be the issue.” That would be his answer. He 
would not discuss vital domestic issues that affect the very life 
of the American people. They have not yet been able to answer 
the Senator’s proposition. The Senator read the law here. I 
think there is a great deal in his contention, but they wave it 
aside—why? Because this news does not go back to the voters. 
Thousands and hundreds of thousands of men never know any- 
thing about what we discuss here. They are dependent upon 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp and a few papers that are free from 
the clutches of the interests that are controlling the press situa- 
tion in the main. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I remind the Senator from Ala- 
bama that the Republicans not only have retained in a high 
financial office a man who is violating the law every day that 
he holds it, but they put him on an international debt funding 
commission to handle the biggest debt that ever existed in the 
history of mankind and where the opportunities to make more 
money are quite ample. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes, Mr. President; and in spite of it all we 
see ruin around us, industries standing still, smokestacks idle 
from whose tops the black smoke used to curl when we Demo- 
crats were in power, the hum of industry was heard, prosperity 
flowed like a river, farmers riding in automobiles, everything 
lovely and the goose hanging high. The average man had 
money in his pocket and most of them had a bank account, and 
now you can go to church on Sunday and observe that the 
preacher feels the pinch of the hard times you have produced. 
They send the collection basket around and they get coppers 
and nickels and Republican promises whereas they used to get 
a $1 and $5 bill and the like even out in the country when we 
Democrats were in power. All that has disappeared, and is it 
any wonder that the Senator from Illinois wants to make the 
League of Nations the issue? [Laughter.] 

We want to tell the people what you have done and what you 
have not done and try you on your record. We want to quote 
the Scripture and say that “ The tree is known by its fruit,” 
and measure you by that standard. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the- Senator from Ala- 
bama yield further to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I remind the Senator from Ala- 
bama that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs] the 
other day boldly proclaimed the doctrine that the President of 
the United States was not bound by law. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for the purpose of allowing the Senator 
from New Hampshire to defend himself against the charge. 

Mr. MOSES. I spoke solely with reference to the civil service 
law. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 
any other law? 

Mr. MOSES. The law had been interpreted by the court to 
the effect that it did not apply to the President, but applied to 
the heads of departments and bureau chiefs. I ask the Senator 
to read the Rrecorp, 


Mr. President—— 





Is that law any less binding than 
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Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I heard what the Senator saiq at 
the time. It is not necessary for me to read the REcorp. Of 
course, he is “ crawfishing”; he has seen the untenable position 
which he has taken. Mr. President, as I understand the law 
even our Chief Magistrate can not remove a civil service em. 
ployee without giving thtat employee a chance to be heard. 

Mr. MOSES. He certainly has done it, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Yes, he has; and the Senator from 
New Hampshire, Mr, President, says that he has a right to do 
it, even defying the law when he does it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President,.I intended to say but a word 
or two, but the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] walked 
over toward this side of the Chamber, begging that somebody 
reply to him, and state his position upon the existing situation. 
that I felt a desire to say a few words in reply to his earnest 
appeal to make the League of Nations the main issue, Ac a 
rule, Mr. President, when a man who has occupied a place jn 
this Chamber or in the other stands for reelection he runs 
upon his record. He says, “I invite you to study the votes | 
have cast; I ask you to read the utterances I have made on 
public questions; I ask you to judge me by the record that | 
have made”; but the Senator from Illinois after months and 
months of absolute power rises to-day in all the majesty of his 
leadership on the other side and says that he proposes to make 
the League of Nations the issue for the Democrats in the com 
ing campaign. Well, I repeat, if I had been the author of the 
deflation resolution which he caused to be passed, and had 
thereby brought about all the misery that has followed the 
adoption of that resolution—the ruin of business, the destruc- 
tion of property values, the denying to millions of people the 
actual necessities of life—I, too, would want to inject a new 
issue into the campaign this fall. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I want to read for 
the benefit of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 
and for the benefit of the country at large the following pro- 
vision of the law, which is found in the Statutes at Large, sec- 
tion 4, under the general title of “ Judicial”: 

In the event of reductions being made in the forces in any of the 
executive pase 2 ge ne a et no honorably discharged soldier or sailor whose 
record in said department is rated good shall be discharged or dropped 
or reduced in rank or salary: And provided further, That any person 
knowingly violating the provisions of this section shall be summarily 
removed from office, and may also. upon conviction thereof, be punished 
by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than one year. 

I understood the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to 
say that among the 28 employees who were discharged sun- 
marily from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing were sev- 
eral ex-soldiers. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. WATson] this afternoon stated that Mr. Wheeler, counsel 
of the Anti-Saloon League, had written a letter to the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SuHretps], offering, if the Anti-Saloon 
League might name the judge, to assist in securing an addi 
tional judge in Tennessee. I called the attention of the Sen 
ator from Georgia to Mr. Wheeler’s letter, and I stated that I 
did not believe the Senator from Georgia would intentionally 
misrepresent anybody. We all make our mistakes, Mr. [’resi- 
dent, in the heat of debate, and I make my share of them, but 
I had supposed that every Senator upon this floor, when his 
attention was called to a misstatement which involved a gross 
injustice to any individual, would be willing to correct the 
statement. The Senator from Georgia read the letter, but the 
Senator from Georgia refuses to correct the statement. I! 
is not for me to judge of the conduct of any Senator, but | 
ask unanimous consent to have the letter of Mr. Wheeler 
to the Senator from Tennessee printed in the Recorp at (bis 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I object, unless the remarks of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHrerps], at the point where 
I took them up, also go into the Recorp. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. I wish to hurry on, and 1 will 
read Mr. Wheeler’s letter to the Senator from Tennessee, whic 
the Senator from Georgia deliberately stated to the Senate 
contained an offer upon the part of Mr. Wheeler to assist 10 
securing a judge provided the Anti-Saloon League might muue 
the judge. That was the Senator’s statement, repeated twice 
upon this floor. Mr. Wheeler’s letter reads as follows: 

DEAR SENATOR SHIELDS: I notice that you have been quoted in the 
paper as being under the impression that the Anti-Saloon League was 
opposed to an extra judgeship in Tennessee, Permit me to inform you 
that we now are and always have been in favor of having an ext! 
judgeship for the State. As I remember it, the Chief Justice went 0" 
record in one of the hearings in favor of it. I have a letter from the 


United States attorney in the middle district of Tennessee in which be 
says: 
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“Jn this district the docket is fearfully congested, so that it is 
almost impossible for a case to be called for trial until a year and a 
half old, and, of course, this greatly militates against successful prose- 


cution, 


“So far Congress has failed to pass the bill creating an additional 
judgeship, and until it does no results in the enforcement of law in this 
vistriet can be very successful.” 

It is very clear to me that you need an extra judge in that district, 
and I hope that you will urge the adoption of an amendment to pro- 
vide for it. 1 will gladly do anything I can to aid you in securing this 
amendment. Our only interest in this megsure is to secure, if possible, 
a better enforcement of the law. 

That is the letter, Mr. President, which the Senator from 
Georgia says contains Mr. Wheeler's offer to aid in securing the 
judge, provided the Anti-Saleon League may name the judge. 
| will permit the readers of the ConeresstonaL Recorp them- 
selves to form their own conclusions with respect to the matter. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, as the Senator from Wis- 
consin has read the letter which was a part of the speech of 
the Senator from Tennessee, I should like to read from the 
Recorp some remarks of the Senator from Tennessee in the 
very same speech and found on the same page of the Recorp: 

Richt here I wish to go a little further into the activities of the 
Anti-Saloon League in interfering with this legislation. A few days 
ago, when this bill was under discussion, I stated that there was 
evidence of pernicious activity upon the part of the paid lobbyists of the 
Anti-Saloon League to control legislation concerning the judiciary, and 
especially that of my State. I referred to the fact that when this 
pill passed the House a provision Was made for a district judge for 
the middle district of Tennessee, but that at the last meeting of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, when I was ill and absent. 
this provisién was stricken from the bill. In the same connection I 
called attention to the fact that it was generally conceded in Tennessee 
that Mr. John J, Gore, a prominent lawyer of Tennessee and one of 
the leaders of the Republican Party of that State, would be appointed 
judge in the event the office was created, and because he had been = 
posed to the prohibition amendment the Anti-Saloon League was already 
waging a war upon him and protesting against his appointment. I 
called attention to the coincidence between the striking out of the 
middle Tennessee district and the protest against Colonel Gore, and 
left it to Senators to infer whether there was any connection between 
them. I then made and now make no charge against anyone. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, when any Senator 
on this floor undertakes to teach etiquette and the rules of 
propriety to a brother Senator, he assumes a serious respon- 
sibility. I am the guardian of my own honor, and I allow it to 
be impugned by no man. 

I stated distinctly, Mr. President, that I was not pretending 
to quote the language of Wayne B. Wheeler’s letter, but the 
substance or meaning, the true purport of it. Having. been 
referred to what was said by the Senator from Tennessee 
|Mr. Sutetps] before he read the letter and after he read 
it, I felt convinced that I had not been materially mistaken 
as to the real purposes in the mind of Wayne B. Wheeler when 
he sought to get into communication with the Senator from 
Tennessee in connection with the creation of a new judgeship 
in his State. 


What does the Rrecorp itself show, Mr. President? It shows 


that Wayne B. Wheeler, according to the Senator from Ten-: 


nessee, had been trying to influence the President of the United 
States in the appointment of district judges. It shows that 
Wayne B. Wheeler had made it his business to find out the 


condition of the docket in the middle district of Tennessee with 


view to speeding up prosecutions, of course, under the Vol- 
stead law. It shows that Wayne B. Wheeler has always been 
ii favor of a new judgeship and an additional judge. Who is 
it who needs to be told that such a judge would be the kind of 
i judge that the Anti-Saloon League wanted? Why need we 
heat about the bush and pretend not to understand what Wayne 
B. Wheeler was after? Would he interest himself in the ap- 
pointment of a judge who would not be a partisan enforcer of 
the Volstead law? Your common sense teils you, “ No.” 

Of course, the Senators do not appoint judges; of course, the 
Senator from Tennessee would not appoint a new judge;, and 
it followed necessarily when Wayne B. Wheeler tendered his 
services to the Senator from Tennessee to assist him in getting 
a new judge that Wayne B. Wheeler was going to throw the 
entire influence of the Anti-Saloon League to have appointed a 
judge that suited them, Who can dispute that? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to read another quotation. 
Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 

Scnator do so. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I resume reading from the Congeres- 
SIONAT. Recorp where I left off a few moments ago, what the 
Senator fren Tennessee said with reference to this very ques- 
tion: 


I shall be very glad to have the 
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Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, described, as I shall read later, in a cir- 
cular. issued by the superintendent of Tennessee as one of the greatest 
American lawyers and diplomats, stationed here in Washington in 
charge of this matter, and in whose office, it is said, all legislation in 
regard to prohibition is initiated, gave out an interview to the Ten- 
nessee papers concerning my statement, from which I will read: 

Here is the interview given out by Mr. Wheeler and quoted 
in the Tennessee paper: 

Wayne B. Wheeler, legislative agent of the Anti-Saloon League, when 
questioned about the matter, admitted that protests against Gore had 
been sent to the Department of Justice. 

These consisted of letters from certain people in Tennessee, which 
were forwarded to me by our State superintendent,” said Wheeler. “lL 
merely filed them with the Department of Justice. I don’t suppose they 
ever got to the Senate committee.” 

Wheeler denied that he or his organization had influenced the com- 
mittee in striking Tennessee from the bill. 

On the contrary, we believe Tennessee needs and should have the 
additional judgeship,” said he. “If Senater SHre tps will offer an 
amendment to the bill to take care of the Tennessee situation, we will 
use our infltence to put it through.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I thank the Sena- 
tor. That is simply cumulative testimony that Wayne B. 
W heeler was willing to have a new judgeship in Tennessee and 
intended to put in a partisan of the Anti-Saloon League. Con- 
struing the whole thing together, as must be done—the under- 
standing of the Senator from Tennessee, the letter itself, and 
the interviews which Wayne B. Wheeler had been giving out 
denouncing certain judges because of their lax enforcement of 
the Volstead law—my mind can reach no other conclusion than 
that Wayne B. Wheeler wanted another judgeship in Tennessee 
to speed up these prosecutions, and would, of course, support 
with all the power of the Anti-Saloon League a nominee who 
would carry out the wishes of the league in regard to the Vol- 
stead Act. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10780) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1928, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. France] was calle’ out, and I am offering for 
him his amendment in a modified {c:.im in lieu of the one which 
was sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendinent as modified. 

The ASSISTANT SEcRETARY. At the proper place in the bill it 
is proposed to insert the following: 

Study of standardization of farm machinery: To enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the Bureau of Standards in the 
study of the problem of the standardization and simplification of farm 
implements and machinery, and of the repair parts for the same, with a 
otal _— more economical panaeagtere and use of the 

Mr. McNARY. Mtr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Washington, as I did to the Senator from Maryland 
when he was present, that that properly should follow the word 
“products,” on page 65, line 11. It appertains to a kindred 
| Subject. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Maryland 
desired it to go in at the proper place in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. .The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France]. 

The amendment was agreed to. _ 

Mr. McNARY, I ask unanimous consent that the Secretary 
be authorized to make all necessary changes in the totals of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment on page 57, line 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Mississippi that the bill is not now open for 
general amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
offered and pending. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest to the Senator from Mississippi 
that it can be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi will be printed and lie on the table. 
The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Assistant Secretary preceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 4, line 20, to increase the appropriation for rent of 
buildings and parts of buildings in the District of Columbia 
for use of the various bureaus, divisions, and offices of the De- 
partment of Agriculture from “ $165,666” to “ $181,866.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 


The Secretary will state the 


Witkout objection, it will be 


I should like to have the amendment 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask, in 
regard to the Weather Bureau, how the footing, $351,400, com- 
pares with the amount appropriated for the present year? 

Mr. McNARY. Last year the amount of salaries was $346,- 
580. This year it is $351,400. The increase is practically 
$6,000, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is that all in the District here? 

Mr. McNARY. That is in the District and at different parts 
of the country where the observations of weather conditions 
are made. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How many of those district stations are 
there where observations are made? 

Mr. McNARY. I will say to the Senator that I have not the 
districts classified. Most of the work is done here in Washing- 
ton, however. Some observations are made in different parts 
of the country. A study of the bill that I have before me does 
not show minutely the location of these various stations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Will the Senator be so kind as to prepare 
himself on that subject to-morrow? I suppose this bill will have 
to go over until to-morrow. I should like to know where those 
stations are, and how many of them there are. I will say that 
I am inquiring especially because my attention has been called 
to the fact that the town of Alliance, Nebr., which is near the 
western boundary of the State, is considered by the head of the 
Weather Bureau a very desirable point at which to develop 
weather observations, but that the appropriation for the current 
year was not sufficient to enable them to do anything. 

Mr. McNARY. I will state to the Senator from Nebraska 
that the first paragraph of salaries under the Weather Bureau 
is for salaries in the District of Columbia. The item to which 
the Senator is now addressing himself is the following item, 
carrying an appropriation of $115,575. That is for general work 
in connection with the bureau outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is, the expenditures outside the 
District ef Columbia are $1,573,835? 

Mr. McNARY. That is $115,575, which is a reduction from 
the bureau’s estimate, but an increase over the bill of 1922. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I see on the page to which the Senator 
refers that the total Weather Bureau appropriation is $1,925,235. 

Mr. McNARY. That is the total; but if the Senator will look 
on page 7, line 18, he will observe an appropriation of $115,575. 
That is approximately $9,000 under the estimate of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is for expenditures in the city of 
Washington? 

Mr. McNARY. No; if the Senator will go back and read the 
whole of that paragraph, he will see that it covers the States 
in general. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the chairman of the 
committee is mistaken, probably, and that he will find on page 8 
an appropriation for necessary expenses outside of the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, yes, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 


It reads: 


For necessary expenses outside of the city of Washington incident to 
collecting and disseminating meteorological, climatological, and marine 
information— 

And so forth. 
Nebraska asks. 

Mr. McNARY, Yes; pardon me. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

If I understand my colleague’s question, it is one in refer- 
ence to the various wegther stations. I will say to my col- 
league that they are not fixed by law. The department has 
power to establish them without having a place designated. 
It is chiefly a question of supplying instruments. Most of these 
reports are made by people without any expense, but the Gov- 
ernment supplies the instruments that make the measurements 
and get the necessary data. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator is right about 
that. These are the general weather stations all through the 
States, and the method of initiating a new one is through a 
petition to the department showing the necessity of it. That is 
the general policy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I have forgotten now what the expense 
of the instrument is; but there are different kinds of instru- 
ments, some more expensive than others, and the Government 
supplies them to most of the stations. There are other places 
where they do not get as much information, and have a cheaper 
grade of instruments. 

Mr. WARREN. As iue Senator says, many of them are sim- 


I think that will cover what the Senator from 


ply voluntary as to service costing nothing, the Government fur- 
nishing the machinery; but in others they have the full equip- 
ment of weather experts, and the information thus gathered 
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through the minor offices is forwarded to Washington and dis. 
Seminated from the main office here. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it comes here to Washington, and from 
Washington it is disseminated all over the country. 

Mr. McNARY. The estimate of the department shows that 
nee are 47 of these stations, located in different parts of the 

ates. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I will say to my colleague that I think, 
though, there will be found out in the anteroom here on the 
map all of the locations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ascertain this fact: Is 
the appropriation for the year embodied in this appropriation 
bill larger than for the current year, and if so by how much, for 
the maintenance of Weather Bureau stations? 

Mr. McNARY. For the stations alone? The estimate made 
by the Bureau of the Budget is $1,346,610. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is that for? 

Mr. McNARY. I will read to the Senator the current bill, 
The bill last year carried $1,300,110. This bill carries $1,327,240, 
a very slight increase—an increase of practically $27,000 for 
the bill of 1923, that we are now considering, over the bill cover- 
ing the present fiscal year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And that is expended under the discre- 
tionary power of the chief of the service? 

Mr. McNARY. Throughout the various parts of the States, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say that the reason I make this 
inquiry is because the director of the service, writing me some 
time last fall, stated that the bureau had maintained limited 
facilities at Alliance at a very small expenditure, etc.; and he 
added: 

I realize that because of the growing importance of this city the 
present service does not fully meet the local demands. I recognize that 
Alliance would be a good point, because of geographic position, from 
which daily observations would be helpful in forecast work; also, a 
station there would be of real service to farmers-— 

And so forth. 

Mr. McNARY. I can say to the Senator from Nebraska, as 
he well knows, that that is an administrative matter, properly 
to be taken up, with the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. We could not cover that in this bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the bureau chief stated to me that 
the reason why he could not at that time extend the service was 
because of a lack of appropriation, and I am now endeavoring 
to find out by how much the appropriation was increased. 

Mr. McNARY. In round figures, $27,000 over the current bill 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say that Alliance is equipped with 
a Federal building, and the facilities are all at hand for the 
establishment of a weather bureau; and it is the chief city ina 
very wide area of country that I believe has not as yet been 
supplied with any adequate weather service. 

RECESS. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess. until 12 o’clock to-morrow. ‘ 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 44 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
April 12, 1922, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 11 (legis- 
lative day of April 10), 1922. 
MEMBERS OF THE WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION. 
Reep Smoot, of the Senate. 
THEODORE E. Burton, of the House of Representatives. 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Paul Henderson to be Second Assistant Postmaster General. 
MEMBERS OF RAILROAD LABOR BOARD. 
J. H. Elliott to be member of Railroad Labor Board, munage- 


ment group. 
G. Wallace W. Hanger to be member of Railroad Labor Board, 


public group. 
A. O. Wharton to be member of Railroad Labor Board, labor 


group: 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 
Ralph Pringle to be United States attorney, southern district 
of Iowa. 
Philip H. Mecom to be United States attorney, western dis- 
trict of Louisiana. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 
Siegel Workman to be United States marshal, southern ‘is- 
trict of West Virginia. 
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amet 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 

Edward Fenton McGlachlin, jr., to be major general. 

Joun Alexander McKinnon to be lieutenant colonel, Veterinary 
Corps. ‘ 

Julian Emmet Yates to be chaplain, with rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 

Sterner St. Paul Meek to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

Asa Vern Wilder to be first lieuterfant, Signal Corps. 

rank Ellsworth Brokaw to be captain, Infantry. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


Herbert C. Collins, Geneva. 
Frank M. Johnson, Haleyville. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Donald A. Parker, Etna Mills. 
Harry A. Bradford, Hayward. 


° GEORGIA, 
Daniel F. Davenport, Americus. 
KANSAS. 
Charles N. Shafer, Fredonia. 
MAINE. 


Ivory J. Bradbury, Hollis Center. 
Karle H. Roberts, Port Kent. 
Ralph B. Parker, Wells. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
(. Montford Brigham, Northboro. 
Sura H. Jones, West Barnstable. 
MICHIGAN. 
Elfreda L. Mulligan, Grand Marais. 
MINNESOTA. 
Edwin A. Rolloff, Balaton. 
Helmer C. Bacon, Dawson. 
Ingebright A. Hanson, Frost. 
William Guenther, Hokah. 
(. Edward Sarff, Keewatin. 
Robert L. Bresnan, Madison Lake. 
MISSOURI, 
Mayme BE, Prather, Advance. 
Elam J. Nienstedt, Blodgett. 
Charles T. Lease, Forest City. 
Robert E. Ward, Liberty. 
Lorenzo T. McKinney, Marceline. 
Lena B. Porter, Novelty. 
Lavinia B. Jones, Pilot Grove. 
W. Arthur Smith, Purdin. 
NEW YORK. 
William E. Cartwright, Amagansett. 
Leslie R. Bell, Manlius. 
Earl B. Templer, Valley Falls. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Charles R. Grant, Mebane. 
' NORTH DAKOTA, 
Victoria Quesnel, Bathgate. 
David J. Holt, La Moure. 
James W. Pratten, Milton. 
OHIO. 
John Q,. Sanders, Waynesfield. 
_ RHODE ISLAND. 
I'rederick Baldwin, Mapleville. 
(eorge W. Jenckes, Slatersville, 
Charles W. Holroyd, Thornton. 
UTAH. 
Karl H,. Greenhalgh, Ferron. 
VIRGINIA, 
George H. Clark, Crockett. 
WASHINGTON, 
Athur H. Eldredge, Colfax. 
Harry E. Stark, Okanogan. 
WISCONSIN, 


Klizabeth Croake, Albany. 
Simon Skroch, Independence. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tugspay, April 11, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the earth. 
therefore acknowledge Thee to be our everlasting Father. 
cause Thou dost live, we live. This is our faith and the sum 
of our hopes. Even with a knowledge of our failures we still 
draw near to Thee, for we are Thine through the ages and 
through the periods of eternity. With us may life, with its 
priceless values, never be vague nor vain. We ask Thee to 
help us in our study of things which make for a greater country, 


a happier people, and that exalteth a nation. Through Christ. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


We 
Be- 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11228, making appropriations for the Navy Department 
and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11228, with Mr. Towner in the 
chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linruicum]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to scrapping 
the Navy beyond what the treaty requires. It is the men of 
the Navy who do the fighting, and if you scrap the personnel 
by granting an insufficient number of men to man the ships then 
you reduce our naval defense below the 5-5-3 ratio as pro- 
vided in the treaty. I am in favor of having the treaty Navy 
fully manned and fully equipped, as efficiency may require. 
I want it sufficiently equipped, manned, and trained that it may 
hop off at any moment. 

The American people want economy, not parsimony. They 
want an adequate defense of their country; less than that 
would be dangerous and well-nigh criminal on the part of Con- 
gress. The people of the country look upon the Army and the 
Navy as the great force to maintain peace, not alone among the 
nations of the world but among the people even of our own 
country. They do not want us to take any chances as to safety. 
I am not sufficiently informed in naval affairs to discuss it from 
a scientific standpoint, but when the President of the United 
States, the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Navy, the 
General Board of the Navy, and all the experts say that the 
67,000 men provided in this bill are not sufficient to properly 
man the ships and that not less than 86,000 will be sufficient, 
I am unwilling to take even the word of the distinguished com- 
mittee which reports this bill against their recommendation. 
The basis upon which this bill is drafted and from which 67,000 
men are suggested is determined by the arbitrary date of 
February 1, 1922, the committee taking the number of men 
actually manning the ships on that date as their basis for the 
requisite number provided in this bill. The committee knows 
well that for every-1,000 men actually at sea 500 men has been 
found the quota necessary of those on land and otherwise occu- 
pied. I believe in the English Navy as high as 600 out of every 
1,000 are not at sea at one time. ‘ 

The committee is therefore depending upon certain reserve 
ofticers and men, and upon others who have seen naval service. 
I am unwilling, and I know my constituents are unwilling to 
depend so absolutely upon men not now in the service. What 
my people want is a treaty Navy 100 per cent equipped in men 
and every other necessity which goes with an equipped naval 
force. The taxpayer is vitally interested in the amount of 
money we appropriate and the effect it has upon his taxation 
and income, but he is not willing to risk the safety of the 
country, and the peace not only of his country but of the world 
by the parsimony established in this bill. 

I shall vote in accordance with the recommendation of the 
minority report, which says, “ We recommend as an irreducible 
minimum that the enlisted personnel of the Navy for the next 
fiscal year be fixed at 80,000 men and 6,000 apprentices, and 
that adequate provision be made to maintain the Navy on this 
basis.” This, I believe, will meet every requirement, and give us 
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a fully equipped treaty Navy of men and money, guaranteeing 
sufety and efficiency at all times. If an emergency should occur 
then it will be time enough for us to depend upon our reserves 
and upon those who have seen service. We must always re- 
member that the disarmament conference has not prohibited the 
building of smaller craft such as submarines, and so forth, nor 
has it prohibited the construction of aircraft which many persons 
believe will perform a very important if not a decisive part in 
future wars. I wish to adhere to every feature of our treaties, 
but to live up to everything allowed us as I am sure the other 
nations party thereto will do. 

Mr. Chairman, I shali vote for the Navy fully equipped, 100 
per cent, and not 20 per cent less than is necessary, as provided 
in this bill for the battleships. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. LAZARO. The Secretary of the Navy in his statement to 
the Committee on Appropriations on March 6, 1922, compared the 
Arkansas in 1913 and the Arkansas in 1922. In 1914 the num- 
ber of men on the Arkansas was 984, and in 1922 1,259. That is 
because of the developments in maritime warfare and the ex- 
perience gained during the World War. In time of emergency 
it is estimated that it would require 10 per cent more on this 
battleship. Where would we go for these 10 per:-cent more? 
Would it not be necessary to have a trained force to make 
good that 10 per cent, and would it not be true that if you had 
green men on there it would cause confusion and make the 
battleship inefficient in time of war? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] said that the bill at present was based upon the 
number of men now on the battleships, and that that was 20 
per cent less than the requisite number. He said they would 
draw these extra men necessary from the reserve force and 
from men who had seen sea duty, but I entirely agree with the 
gentleman from Louisiana that if you bring men from the re- 
serve force and men who have seen sea duty but who have never 
seen any duty on this ship, they would not fit in in a time of 
emergency, and that there ought to be trained men working on 
these vessels, allotted to them. 

Mr. LAZARO. In other words, in order to keep up with the 
battleship as it is being developed, you have to have this trained 
reserve force on the ship or near the ship constantly, so that 
these 10 per cent could be added in case of emergency. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If you want efficiency, that is true. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(During the remarks of Mr. Wooprurr his time was extended 
by additional time being granted to him by Mr. Ketiry of 
Michigan and Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina.) 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I am sending to the Clerk’s 
desk a resolution, which I will ask him to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 323. 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
be, and he is hereby. directed to appoint from the membership of this 
House a select committee of 15 members, for the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, and which said committee is hereby authorized to fully inves- 
tigate ail contracts and expenditures made by the War Department, 
or under its direction; the Navy Department, or under its direction: 
and the Alien Property Custodian, or under his direction, during and 
since the late war with Germany, and the settlement of any of. such 
contracts by any officer or agent or department of the Government. 
and to investigate the criminal and civil prosecution, or lack of prose- 
cution, of any or ali of the claims of the Government arising out of 
such contracts, or the settlement thereof, by the Attorney General, the 
Alien Property Custodian, the Seeretary of War, or the Secretary of 
the Navy; and, in addition to the powers herein conferred, shall have 
the same powers and authority as are now conferred by the rules of 
this House upon the standing Committee on Expenditures in the War 
Department; said committee is hereby authorized to send for persons 
and papers, te administer oaths and affirmations, to take testimony, 
to sit during the sessions of the House and during any recess which 
may occur during its sessions, and may meet at such places as said 
committee deems advisable. Said committee is also hereby authorized 
and empowered to appoint such subcommittees as it may deem ad- 
visable, and such subcommittees, when so appointed, are hereby author- 
ized to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths and take 
testimony, and to meet at such times and places as said committee 
shall from time to time direct. 

Resolved further, That said select committee shall report to the 
Hlouse, in One or more reports, as it may deem advisable, the result 
of _ investigations, with such recommendations as it may care to 
make, 
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Resolved further, That the Speaker of the House is hereby author- 
ized to issue subpeenas to witnesses, upon the request of said com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof, during any recess of Congress 





during the sessions. 


Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be directed 
to serve all subpenas and other processes put into his hands by said 
committee or any subcommittee thereof. 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I have to-day introduced 
in the House the resolution which has just been read. I was 
impelled to introduce this resolution by information which has 
eome to me recently, and which is of such a nature as to re- 
quire the immediate attention and immediate action of the 
Congress. This information I propose to give to the House, in 
part at least, in the time which has just been yielded me by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Keniry]. 

On March 22, when the Committee of the Whole House on 


the state of the Union had under consideration the Army ap- 


propriation bill, I attempted to secure the adoption of an 
amendment to the bill which would give to the contract audit 
section of the office of Chief of Finance of the War Denart- 
ment sufficient funds with which to efficiently and expeditiously 
audit the 100,000 war contracts. I showed on that day, Mr. 
Chairman, that the contract audit section, with a personne! of 
87, had audited in the year and a half it had been engaged in 
this work approximately 15,000 of these contracts. I also 
showed that nearly all of these contracts had been the smaller 
ordnance contracts, and that there had been only a very few 
of the larger contracts audited. In spite of the fact that but 
a few of the larger contracts had received the attention of this 
department, it was shown that the Government was given the 
information upon which te base a recovery from the contractors 
sums totaling approximately $46,000,000. Included in the con- 
tracts audited were a few of those of the Air Service. 

In the auditing of these contracts it was disclosed that in 
almest every instance overpayments running into the millions 
in individual cases had been made by the Government. In addi- 
tion to the overpayments, it was found in nearly every instance 
that the contractors had been guilty of acts which clearly called 
for action by the Department of Justice. Notwithstanding the 
fact that much of this information has been in the hands of 
the Department of Justice for months, no determined action 
looking either to the recovery of the money due the Government 
or to the criminal prosecution of the offenders has been taken. 
From time to time it has been intimated by Members of Con- 
gress and others that there was to be no real prosecutions of 
these offenders, Mr. Chairman, but somehow I could not quite 
believe that. It did not seem possible to me that any man in 
a high Government position could or would deliberately close 
his eyes and his ears to the demands of a clear public duty. It 
did not seem possible to me that any man could so far forget 
his duty to the whole people of the country under his oath of 
office as to hesitate for one minute in instituting the proper 
proceedings to bring to justice those who have been guilty of 
gross criminal conduct, particularly when this conduct had 
either directly or indirectly resulted in the loss of life. And I 
have in mind, Mr. Chairman, our “ bird men,” and thousunds 
of our men on the firing line in France, who waited and died 
while waiting for the American fighting and bombing planes 
which never came. 

During the 19 months of war with Germany the Congress 
expended for Signal Corps and aviation purposes more than 
$1,000,000,000, and notwithstanding the fact that early in the 
war our allies sent to this country many experts in aircraft con- 
struction to assist in the manufacture of planes, which were 
then in use by the allied armies, and known to be efficient, not 
one battle plane and not a single bombing plane of American 
manufacture, either of American or foreign design, was placed 
upon the battle front. The hearings of the Frear subcommittee 
developed the fact that for the great sum mentioned the Air- 
craft Service produced the following machines used by Aumeri- 
can aviators on the French fighting front: 


[Pp. 178, 179, 180, 185.] 


American-built pursuit or combat plames___._....._._________- None 
Americas Oeirs TORTIE BIRR. pe das hs oo cn ddscnnntbbaanno~ None 
American-built observation planes (D. H. 4’s)---._-________- 213 
Machines bought from our. Orli0l... adisii dale see 527 
Total planes on French front, November 11, 1918___--_--- 740 

The Hughes investigating committee, as well as the Senate 


Thomas Committee and the House Graham Committee, a!! de 
veloped facts and leads which clearly indieated that hundreds 
of men had been guilty of criminal conspiracy in handling (iiese 
aircraft and other war contracts. As a result of the investiga 


tions of the subcommittee handling the cantonment contracts, 
the House, by @ yea-and-nay vote of 299 to 4, requested the 
Attorney General to institute investigations befere grand juries 
for the purpose of securing the indictment and prosecution of 
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such persons as are guilty of criminal conduct. I believe the 
statute of limitations, together with the neglect of the Attorney 
General’s Department, has operated to defeat this.clearly ex- 
pressed wish of the House. 

The resolution requesting the Attorney General to act in these 
cases also requested him to institute civil suits for the recovery 
of Government funds, which have been fraudulently or illegally 
paid on aceount of the cantonment contracts. The majority 


report of the committee which investigated these contracts. 


stated that if the conclusions of the majority members of the 
committee were correct, the Department of Justice should be 
able to recover by civil suits sums totaling more than $50,000,000. 
The statute of limitations does not operate against this class of 
cnses, and yet, although there has been no thorough investiga- 
iion of these matters by the Department of Justice, Mr. Abra- 
ham F. Myers, former office boy, later ordinary law clerk, and 
now the man in the Attorney General’s office through whom all 
departmental information relative to war fraud cases must be 
secured, has announced to the men working on these cases that 
the cantonment cases have been closed. 

Intimately connected with the camp and cantonment cases 
was the sale of surplus lumber, much of which was found upon 
these projects at the conclusion of the war. In this connection, 
and as illustrative of the conditions of which I so seriously 
complain, I wish to call attention to the contract made with 
Messrs. Phillips & Stephens covering the sale of surplus lumber. 
Mr. Phillips is the chairman of the Republican State central 
committee of Georgia. It appears from official data that the 
transactions under this contract were audited by the contract 
audit section of the Office of the Chief of Finance, and final 
report submitted on September 8, 1921, and then transmitted 
to the Attorney General for appropriate action. This report 
showed many gross irregularities and that ii.e sum of $1,854,- 
076.04 was wrongfully withheld from the United States. So 
far as can be ascertained, no proceedings whatsoever, either 
civil or criminal, have been instituted in this connection. I 
have a copy of a memorandum under date of March 11, 1922, 
written by Ernest C. Steward, in charge of the contract audit 
section. It is as follows: 

Marcu 11, 1922. 


Memorandum: For Captain Sullivan. 
Re: Director of sales contract No. 1, covering the sales of surplus 
lumber to Messrs. Phillips & Stephens. 


It appears to be essential to the public interest to again call the 
above contract to your attention. ‘ 

The transactions under this contract were audited by the contract 
audit section of the office of the chief of finance, and a final report 
was presented on September 8, 1921, and was transmitted to the Attor- 
ney General for such action as might be deemed necessary. 

The general facts in connection with the inception and functioning 
of this sales contract are herewith presented again in the hope that 
some definite action may be taken, as after the lapse of time which has 
occurred between the presentation of this audit and the facts incident 
thereto there has, so far as the writer can inform himself, been no 
tangible endeavor on the part of the Department of Justice toward pre- 
paring this matter for the action of a grand jury. 

Shortly after the armistice in November, 1918, a meeting was held 
in Washington, D. C., of the representatives of the principal lumber 
corporations of the United States for the ostensible purpose of so regu- 
lating the disposal of surplus stocks of lumber then held by the Gov- 
ecnment as not to disrupt or injure the transactions of the com- 
mercial trade. After 7 -onferences it was finally decided by the 
representatives of the lumber interests to appoint as their agent for 
dealing with the Government in this transaction Messrs. Phillips & 


Stephens, with whom the director of sales in the office of the Quarter- | 


master General finally made this contract. 

In January, 1919, a request was made of the various bureaus of the 
War Department to submit an accurate statement of the amount of 
lumber remaining on hand at all of the various projects and stations 
for the purpose of ascertaining the total amount to be considered in 
connection with this contract, and a more or less complete inventory 
developed the fact that there was approximately 188,000,000 feet of 
lumber whieh was not required for the immediate needs of the Govern- 
ment, and upon that basis, as shown in Schedule A of the contract, 
the agreement in question was made. There is a provision in the con- 
tract, however, that prior to the actual sale of the lumber at any 
project the same might be withdrawn from sale when required for the 
use of the Govern:nent, and acting under this provision the chief of 
the construction division withdrew from sale nearly 60,000,000 feet of 
lumber. Much of this lumber that was withdrawn by the construction 
division was over the violent protest of Messrs. Phillips & Stephens, 
and your attention is specifically invited to certain correspondence 
elative to this matter between Gen. R. C. Marshall, jr., chief of the 
onstruction division, the director of sales, and the contractor. 

It is a well-established fact that this contract in its entirety was 
drawn up by Messrs. Phillips & Stephens and brought to the director 
of sales with instructions to sign on the dotted line. It can therefore 
be readily seen that any and all indefinite provisions in the contract 
were placed there with the expectation and belief that any further 
elucidation or definition thereof would be for the benefit of the con- 

ictor and not of the Governmen.. 

A list of base prices for the four kinds of lumber specifically named 
in the contract, to wit, spruce, pine, fir, and hemlock, was supposed 
to have been submitted for the various localities in the United States 
in which the surplus lumber lay for each month during the life of the 
contract, and presumably those base prices were to bear some definite 
relation to commercial prices for similar lumber in the said localities, 
but the audit of this contract has determined the fact that these base 
Prices were arbitrary and in nearly all instances were widely different 
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from the prices which were current for commercial transactions, all of 
which was set forth in detail in our audit. 

In spite of the fact that the original contract called for the purchase 
of only the four kinds of lumber before mentioned, there was sold over 
80 varieties of tumber, and by questicnable agreement between the 
director of sales and the contractor there was also included many 
millions of feet of mahogany, cherry, walnut, and other very valuable 
hardwoods. 

In connection with the inclusion of hardwoods under the terms of 
this contract, the facts as developed by our audit warrant the pre- 
sumption of gross fraud and collusion between the contractor and 
Frank T. Sullivan, ef Buffalo, N. Y., who was ostensibly the direct pur- 
chaser from Phillips & Stephens. In nearly every case where shipping 
orders were received from the contractor the purchaser named thereon 
was not the ultimate consignee and the price returned to the Govern- 
ment for the lumber did not in any instance represent the amount 
received from the ultimate consignee, but was supposed to have been 
the price received from the purchaser named on Phillips & Stephens’s 
shipping order, who in many cases was believed to be a dummy, and 
was in reality an agent of Phillips & Stephens, thereby accomplishing 
their purpose of obtaining a higher price for the lumber than the one 
which they reported fo the Government, less their commission. 

It has been demonstrated that where prices have been given for two 
or more grades of lumber from a certain project that lumber of the 
highest grade has been sold at the price of the lowest grade, thereby 
again defrauding the Government 

The audit by our accountant shows: 

1. Value of lumber sold, $4,697,171.13. 

2. Amount received by United States, $2,843,095.09. 

3. Balance due United States, $1,854,076.04. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Government has been 
defrauded by Phillips & Stephens and their confederates in large 
amounts, aggregating $1,854,076.04, and the evidence and official state- 
ments on which to base civil and criminal actions were prepared by 
our accountants and forwarded to the department some eight months 
ago. 

From time to time two representatives of the Department of Justice 
have called at my office and I have during that period time and again 
urged upon them the necessity of action and have offered to be of every 
possible assistance to them or the Department of Justice. If it is the 
intention of anyone to act in the premises, it is most urgent. that imme- 
diate action be taken, before the witnesses are scattered and the evi- 
dence dissembled and the men who have faithfully and loyally labored 
to save the Government throw up their hands in disgust. 

Although over 15,000 contracts have been investigated and audited 
by our office, it can be stated beyond argument that the contract in 

uestion is one which for criminal ingenuity is surpassed by none. 
Over 14 months of painstaking and diligent labor were consumed in 
making this audit and all of the facts contained therein have been 
explained in detail to representatives of the Department of Justice, 
and great pains have been taken to follow every development that 
might show the criminal intent of the contractor, and it is to be 
regretted that up to this time there has been no tangible action taken. 

The writer stands ready at any and all times to assist in every way 
the prosecution of this case with a view of recovering money wrong- 
fully withheld from the Government, and if possible to punish those 
who are guilty in this connection, and it is respectfully and earnestly 
—— that such action may be taken by your office as will attain this 
end. . 

Ernest C, STrewarp, 
In Charge Contract Audit Section. 


Mr. MANN. To whom was that letter written? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It was written to a superior officer in the 
offiee of the Chief of Finance. 2 

On April 12, 1920, when a resolution instructing the Attorney 
General to— 


institute investigations before grand juries for the purpose of indict- 
ing and prosecuting such persons as are guilty of criminal conduct, 
and to institute civil suits for the recovery of any Government funds 
which have been fraudulently or illegally paid * * *— 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
observations: 
We started the investigation of these expenditures soon after the 


made the following 


Republican Congress met. This was done in answer to a general 
demand from the people. Why? First, the people have a right to 


know how the money they are paying in the form of taxation was and 
is being expended. ie 

Secondly, there is an inherent right in this Government to find the 
culpable party who takes advantage of his Government in time of war. 

If there has been anyone guilty of moral turpitude, taking advan- 
tage of the war to profiteer at the expense of this Government, then we 
have a right not only to point it out but we nrust prosecute the men 
who have done it. 

Veople from every section of this country are demanding prosecution. 
Congress can uncover the facts. It is doing so. The Justice Depart- 
ment must prosecute. 

It is generally believed that there will be no prosecutions. That an 
administration will not find itself guilty. There is a basis for this 
statement. 

In the investigations thus far there was a report from the special 
commission upon aircraft, appointed by the President in response to the 
general outcry of the Nation for the actual situation. 


That report was made by Justice Hughes, whose commission was 
confined to finding facts. It made recommendations which were in- 


dorsed by the Attorney General of the present (Wilson) administration. 
The report was sent to the Secretary of War with the recommendation 
that certain specific men therein named be court-martialed, which recom 
mendation was based on the facts submitted. In spite of the facts and 
recommendation, the Secretary of War decided it was not a sufficient 
case to submit for court-martial proceedings, although we had spent 
$1,055,000,000 for aircraft and had not a single American-built battle 
plane at the front, and only 196 other American-built planes, and yet 
we were told there was no ground for court-martial procedure. 

This action of the War Department indicates what is to be expected 
from the administration in the prosecution of such cases. Congress can 
not go further than make the investigation. 

The Department of Justice, which, in the aircraft case, indorsed the 
flughes recommendation, must necessarily make the prosecution. when 
brought under the civil authority. The indictments secured by the 
Another reason 


Shipping Board's investigation show what can be done. 
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why we must uncover these irresponsible expenditures is to compel a 
repayment, wherever it can be shown that funds have been collected un- 
der false contracts or where advantage has been taken of the Govern- 
ment. There are numerous cases of this sort already promised. , 

Still another reason why we must continue to make the investigation 
is to lay the foundation to cut off the unnecessary and continuing war 
agencies that still exist. We are bitterly assailed by the country be- 
cause we have not been able to separate all the thousands of war work- 
ers who are still on the pay roll and who are employing every influence 
to continue on it. 

If you do not lay this foundation, we will not succeed in our efforts 
to get back to normal, and we are subject in Congress to the criticism 
that we are maintaining these war agencies. 

Our business here is not in any way to discredit men nor an admin- 
istration because they do not happen to be on our side politically, but 
our business is to know how the money was spent; to let the public 
know it; to prosecute where there is guilt; to recover where there is 
fraud; and to lay the foundation to cure the disease that the whole 
Nation to-day is still suffering from. 

What has already been accomplished justifies us in an expectation 
that more will still be done. That is why I will vote for the rule. Our 
duty as Congressmen is to get at the facts. It és then up to the De- 
partment of Justice to prosecute the guilty parties. Indictments have 
already been secured in some cases and trials are awaited. If, as in 
the aircraft cases, the findings of a presidential commission are ignored, 
the only recourse left us is an appeal to the people, which will not be 
long deferred, 


This was good doctrine and good morals, Mr. Chairman. This 
is good doctrine to-day; it will be good doctrine as long as 
civilization exists, whether it comes from a Republican during 
a Democratic administration or from a Republican during a 
Republican administration. This is doctrine which will be ap- 
proved by every man and woman in the country, except, of 
course, those who illegally or criminally profited as a result of 
the war, 

The resolution was adopted because it was found during the 
investigation of war-time irregularities that the irregularities 
and evils complained of still existed. 

Two years have elapsed and the purposes of that resolution 
have been defeated. There has been no cessation of pernicious 
activities on the part of the small group of aircraft manufac- 
turers whose activities were condemned as late as August, 1918, 
by the Senate subcommittee headed by Senator Thomas, as 
being— 


Vicious and designed to make large profits by taking advantage of 
the necessities of the Government. 


And as— 


Subjecting manufacturers to onerous requirements by its beneficiaries, 
such as assessments for the use of plans and specifications, the pur- 
chase of material and accessories from favored houses, the assignment 
and surrender of valuable patents and patentable devices to the (manu- 
facturers) aircraft association upon terms prescribed by itself, the dis- 
couragement of invention, and the inevitable control of the aircraft 
industry by that association or by some other interest through its 
agency . * *. 


That conditions have not changed in regard to the prosecu- 
tion of these war criminals and in regard to the recovery of 
millions of dollars to the Treasury from the war contractors I 
propose to show. The following is a letter I have recently re- 
ceived from an agent of the Department of Justice who was as- 
signed the task of clearing up the aircraft cases. It is self- 
explanatory : 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8, 1922, 
R. O. Wooprvrr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Being aware of your military service during the World 
War and reposing confidence in your Americanism, I am handing to 
you a memorandum dated March 18, 1922, pertaining to the aircraft 
investigation which I have officially conducted as an officer of the De- 
partment of Justice, and I request that this memorandum be brought te 
the attention of Congress and that it be made a public document. 

I am aware that this request on my part may appear unusual, but 
I am unwilling to be a party to a perfunctory Government investiga- 
tion without exhausting every effort to see that the machinery of jus- 
tice functions. If this is to be a Government “ of the —- for the 
people, and by the people,” when the regular and orderly processes of 
the law have fallen down Congress and the people are entitled to know 
the facts. During the past few years the disclosures of Government 
investigaticns have meant little or nothing, and the time has come 
when there must be a reform. The real remedy for many of the evils 
of to-day is the administration of the law with even-handed justice, 
and, above all, a respect for the law by those in authority. As mat- 
ters now stand the weak feel the band of the law while powerful in- 
terests are protected and go unscathed. The tendency has been for 
those who administer the law to make influcntial and powerful offenders 
immune from punishment, and this condition must be remedied. 

On October 4, 1921, I began an official investigation of the Air Sery- 
ice, continuing the investigation which was begun by the Hon. Charles 
EF. Hughes. By the close of the year many important cases were being 
developed and the audits by Government accountants began to involve 
men of high position in the present and past administration, men in 
high financial circles, and certain concerns represented by law firms 
wielding powerful influence. Since January 4, 1922, the aircraft in- 
vestigation has been to a large extent completely blocked. The investi- 
gation has been interfered with by high officials of the Government, 
sworn to uphold the law, and the due administration of justice has 
been hindered, delayed, and obstructed. All of these matters are covy- 
ered in reperts filed by me in the Department of Justice dated, respec- 
tively, February 6, 1922, February 24, 1922, and in the memorandum 


Hon. 


of March 18, 1922, which I am now handing to you, after having failed 
to bring about proper remedies through the authorities directly re- 
sponsible. 





Bringing these matters to the attention of Congress has not been 

thout due warning and prolonged opportunities for reform. In an 
official report filed in the Department of Justice on December 6, 1921, 
attention was called to interferences with the investigation, as follows : 

“T recommend that the higher officials of the Government be jn- 
formed that these aircraft cases are heavily leaded with potentia| 
scandals which may be made public at any time, and that the im. 
a ef these men, if listened to, may result in serious em- 

rrassment to the administration. These men have been largely re. 
sponsible in bringing discredit on the previous administration, and any 
leniency shown them now, as the cases against them are completed, 
will not restore the confidence of the people in the Government, which 
confidence has been well-ni lost. A large number of these cases are 
coming up, and a firm stand now will avoid difficulties for the adminis. 
tration which otherwise will be sure to follow.” 

In my memorandum of February 24, 1922, I requested that my re- 
ports be placed in the hands of the Attorney General and that they be 
transmitted to the President. The Government's interests are suffer 
ing in these matters, and interferences with the investigation wil] no 
longer be tolerated. However, I can not be justly charged with fai)- 
ing to exhaust every effort to obtain corrections before submitting 
the matter to Congress and to the people. 

The investigation and reports of Government audits show overpay- 
ments by the Government on aircraft contracts in enormous amounts. 
In no case has suit been brought. According to the reports filed by 
Government accountants te date, the following is a list of overpay- 
ments made to several of the aircraft contractors: 


Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation___.......--_____ 
Lincoln Motor Co. (amount ascertained at time of last 

report, $5,794,135.15), report of completed audit___ 
American Diectro Products Ce..-........--.-..-..-. 2,057, 261. 72 
SITIONS - TINE TOT eid ree <ipindn d nntincectpiaedice eee 2,554,383. 27 


The contract audit sectien of the War Department has filed its re- 
port in the case of the Standard Aircraft Corporation and the Stand- 
ard Aero Co., controlled by Mitsui & Co., Japanese bankers, showing 
overpayments as follows: 


Total payments by the Government. ___ ~~. .---..- 
Amounts unsupperted by property records or other 
I <r th ores se pines Meese henenleatebaietince pegaiscuies hdd idea 
In case ——— papers are produced there would 
remain the following amounts to be recovered from 
the contractors for reasons stated in the individual 
ED een en cn nents ten inin ijt ns idan panda aaah ili ae cep ppm la dareiseie 6, 586, 774. 61 


In the sale of surplus lumber to Phillips & Stephens, the Contract 
Audit Section of the War Department reported this concern to be in- 
debted to the Government in the sum of $1,854,076:04. The case has 
been in the hands of the Department of Justice many months and no 
suit has been instituted to recover this money. In spite of the fact 
that the contract called for the purchase of only four kinds of lumber 
(spruce, pine, fir, and hemlock) there was delivered to these people, 
according to the report of the audit, over 30 varieties of lumber, in- 
cluding many millions of feet of mahogany, cherry, walnut, and other 
valuable hardwoods. 

The attention of Congress is directed to the following action of 
Hon. John W. Weeks, Secretary of War: 

(1) On October 26, 1921, the case of the Wright-Martin Aircraft 
Corporation, with a report of audit by Government accountants setting 
out overpayments in a large amount was transmitted by the War De- 
partment, through regular channels, to the Attorney General, with the 
request that he institute such action as he deemed necessary to protect 
the interest of the Government. The case was placed in the hands of 
the United States attorney in New York for the necessary action in the 
premises. Later, through the activities of Mr. Charles Hayden, of 
Hayden, Stone & Co., a director of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corpora 
tion, the Secretary of War attempted to delay action in the case, as will 
be seen from a memorandum from the Hon. J. M. Wainwright, Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, dated November 21, 1921 (Exhibit A), hereto 
attached, who informed the Secretary of War that the case was beyond 
the jurisdiction of the War Department. Later, at the request of the 
Secretary of War, the case was withdrawn from the hands of the 
United States attorney, further hearings were given and no suit has 
been brought, although every hearing in the War Department and in 
the Department of Justice was decided in favor of the justness of the 
Government’s claims, 

(2) In the case of the American Bosch Magneto Co., information 
was received thnt certain records with which the investigation was 
concerned were about to be removed. The case was immediately placed 
in the hands of a grand jury for a complete investigation. Again, the 
Secretary of War interceded with the Department of Justice in be- 
half of persons under investigation in this matter. 

(3) While the matter is not connected with the aircraft investiza- 
tion. I feel it my duty to report that the circumstances under which 
Carden & Herd obtained a large payment in connection with the pur- 
chase of certain Austrian ships, through the activities of the Secre- 
tary of War, ought to be thoroughly investigated. 

In all of the aircraft cases developed, only two of these cases were 

laced in the hands of the United States attorneys for action, to wit: 
he cases of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation and the Lincoln 
Motor Co. Both of these cases were withdrawn from the hands of the 
United States attorneys, not on the initiative of any person connected 
with the Department of Justice, but because of influence exerted by 
parties outside of the Department of Justice. 

The conditions under which the Department of Justice is handi- 
capped are of long standing. On April 6, 1922, as a protest against 
these conditions, I voluntarily tendered my resignation. After tender 
ing my resignation I was asked if I would accept other employment 
in this department, which I refused. The only alternatives are to 
tolerate these conditions or expose them. The American Government 
shall function, and the matter is of sufficient importance to call it to 
the attention of Congress. 

Respectfully, H. L. 


$5, 267, 476. 75 
9, 188, 561. 98 


$16, 461, 680. 15 
9, 948, 028. 42 


Scairs. 


Exntsit A, 
NovemBer 21, 192! 
Memorandum for the Secretary of War. 

With reference to attached letter from Mr. Charles Hayden in com 
nection with the final settlement of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corpo 
ration’s contracts 2250 and its supplements 2250-1, 2250-2, 2200-, 
2250-4, 2250-5, 2250-6, and 2250-7 for the manufacture of 5,798 oe" 
pano-Suiza motors and spare parts, involving the expenditure © 
$36,101,752.08, will state that these contracts were given a compicte 





1922. 





audit by ‘accountants of the Air Service under the terms of contract 
»»5@ and supplements. Claim was then placed before the Air Service 
section, War Department Claims Board, for action. The contracter 
was given every opportunity to appear before that seetion: om June ‘ 
»5, 26, and 27, 1921, gave oral testimony im support ef their claim, a 


5, 


a further hearing was granted: on August 19, 1921, whereom the con- 


tractor submitted further oral testimony and placed in evidence a great 
many exhibits, The audit and investigation of these contracts covered 
a period of about two years. 

Under date of October 14, 1921, the contractor requested an appeal. 
The request was brought to my persemal attention. In view of the 
extensive investigations, covering a period! of two years, I felt that 
nothing more could be gained by administrative action. The contractor 
and the Gevernment were wide apart im their conclusions to the con- 
tractor’s liability. Under such circumstances it seemed to me that only 
» ceurt which possessed full powers te render a final decision and en- 
force it can satisfactorily cope with such a situation. For this reason 
| directed the vice chairman, War Department Claims Board, to deny 
the appeal. This action was taken It nray be remarked that this mat- 
ter is quite similar to that of the Dayton Wright Airplane Co., im which 
the conclusion was reached by the Air Service section, War Department 
Claims Board, that instead of the Government being indebted to the 
claimant, the claimant was indebted to the Government in the sum of 
$2,550,000. Im that case, by nry direction, the record was. transmitted to 
the Department of Justice, requesting that action be takem to pretect 
the Government’s interests. I amr advised that suit is about te be insti- 
tuted in the Government’s: behalf. 

On October 26, 1921, the file in the case of the Wright-Martin Air- 
craft Corporation was forwarded: to the Department of Justice, request- 
ing that litigation be instituted to protect the interests of the United 
States. The Attorney General advises me that the papers have been 
referred to the United States attorney, New York City, for action. 
Officials of the Air Service will probably proceed: to New York City in a 
few days to advise the United States attorney in this matter. 

It will be noted that the case is now in te hands of the Department 
of Justice, which is engaged in the necessary investigation to determine 
the course of litigation: In view of this state of affairs the case has 
passed beyond the control and jurisdiction of the War Department. 

I feel very strongly that the viewpoint of the contractor having been 
presented to the Air Service section by its principal officials and by its 
counsel at a number of meetings and in many papers, that the con- 
tractor’s viewpeint is thoroughly understood by the Government. 


J. M. WAINWRIGHT, 
The Assistant Secretary of War. 


IT now come to the memorandum. 

Mr. MANN. Whose memorandum is it? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It is the memorandum of a man appointed 
ofticially by the Government te jnvestigate these aircraft cases: 


Marew 18, 1922. 


Memorandum for Col. Guy D. Goff, Acting Attorney General. 
In re: The aircraft investigation. 


1, For an understanding of the inquiries which finally culminated in 
the present investigation of the Air Service by the Department of 
Justice, it should be stated that soon after the Government undertook 
the production of aircraft for the announced purpose of “ winning the 
war in the air” complaints were made that the Govyernment’s interests 
were suffering from. disloyaity, dishonesty, and graft, and the prediction 
was made by persons in a position to know that the undertaking would 
result in eucrmous expenditures and a failure in the program to pro- 
duce a fleet ef “25,000 airplanes which would be decisive of the war 
months before an effective army could be put in Europe.” 

2. Among. the first to publicly call attention to the necessity of im- 
medite remedies to forestall impending disaster in the undertaking was 
Gutzon Borglum. Through the activities of Mr. Borgium the Senate 
took official cognizance of the matter, and finally there were several 
hearings in which some 25,000 pages of testimony were taken. The 
findings in the principal investigations of the Air Service are set out 
in the reports of the Senate committee (Rept. No. 555, Sixty-fifth Cen- 
gress, second session), the subeommittee of the House, known as the 
rear committee (Rept. No. 637, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session), 
and the report of Hon, Charles B. Hughes to the President, dated 
October 25, 1918. 

3. Collectively these reports show the failure of aircraft production, 
wholesale graft and malversion, reprehensible official misconduct, and 
the squandering of enormous sums of money without the production of 
a fighting plane, all of which was carried out om such a scale as to 
jeopardize the success of our armies and the cause of our Nation and 
its allies. The Senate investigation and the investigation of Judge 
Hughes toek place during the war and the House investigation began 
soon after the war. All of these reports stressed the fact that the true 
state of affairs had not been fully developed and the reports of the 
louse and that of Judge Hughes urged further investigation. 

4. The findings in these investigations and the recommendations by 
Judge Hughes that Col. Edward A. Deeds be court-martialed and that 
others be prosecuted resulted in official protection and exoneration and 
in no activities on the part of the Government to follow up the investi- 
gations or bring to justice those who had been found amenable to prose- 
cution. An historical sketeh and a résumé of those investigations is 
unnecessary, as the more important facts, disclosures, and findings. were 
briefed by me in an article prepared for historical purposes in which 
the records are cited and which has since been filed in the Department 
of Justice as an official document (Current History Magazine, April, 
1921: CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, March 12, 1921, volume 61, page 1352). 

5. Unfortunately the disclosures in regard to the Air Service became 
a political matter and numerous Government officials, Army officers, and 
several Members of Congress are on record as having defended the con- 
ditions which were disclosed. Widespread propaganda in defense of the 
Air Service has been definitely traced to persons having relations with 
interests which have been criticized in the official investigations. The 
subject finally came into issue in the last teed campaign, when, 
on September 23, 1920, Mr. Harding committed himself in writing with 
the following pledge: 

‘ Certainly the investigations should go on, but it should go on when 
our party is in power and in position to command the presentation of 
a testimony which will establish our contention. Until that time I be- 
speak your patience.” 

6. Under these unusual circumstances, om October 4, 1921, I was 
employed by the Department of Justice and charged with the duty of 
conducting an investigation of the Air Service, being first assured that 
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my work would be unhampered and my directions personally given by 
beth Mr. William J. Burus and yourself, was to find the guilty, ne 
matter who the guilty might prove te be. 

7. In my memorandum of October 12, 1921, I submitted pians for 
the in igation which. received your approval, and in compliance 
therewith t investigation has been conducted, as far as it was 
possible for me to conduct it, strictly in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of Hon. Charles BE. Hughes, who, in the concluding preerued of 
his report to the President, indicated how the work should be coord?- 
nated, to wit : 

“6. Permit me also to suggest that a special division or subdivision 
of the present Bureau of Investigation in the Department of Justice 
sheuld be assigned te the consideration of suggested delinquencies in 
connection with aircraft production so that the work already done may 
be soproprtately followed. up.”’ 

8 Upon undertaking the work it was ascertained that there wére no 
funds available in the Department of Justice to employ accountants 
and an adequate corps of assistants. It was therefore arranged with 
the Chief of Finance Control of the Air Service to enlarge its organi- 
zation out of appropriatiens available until a force of seme 50 arc- 
countants were at work on the necessary audits in close touch with 
and in cooperation with the Department of Justice. In addition to 
this, assistance has also been rendered by the contract audit section of 
the War Department. Im fact, the entire force furnished me by the 
Department of Justice has consisted of a secretary and ene assistant. 
The estimated total cost of this investigation to the Department of 
Justice frem October 4, 1921, to March 1, 1922, is $1,961.92. 

9. While I am charged with no duties outside of the investigation of 
the Air Service, attention should be called to the fact that the entire 
War Fraud Bureau is. deserving of severe criticism for the financial 
arrangements under which it is forced to operate. Here we find in- 
experienced men, with. no ratings er very poor ratings, as attorneys 
drawing salaries up toe $5,000 per year, while other men working in 
the bureau and who are really doing the work are on the pay reil at 
$7 per day. The employment of incompetent men at high salaries, 
and starvation wages to those who must be depended upon if results 
are to be accomplished, does not make for efficiency. There is no 
semblance of adjustment between the salaries of the few patriotic men 
who are struggling to serve the Government on salaries of $7 per day 
and the salaries paid to inefficients and the emoluments of attorneys who 
handle the cases after they have been prepared. It is recommended 
that these inequities in salaries be adjusted aud that only competent 
men be permitted to handle the war fraud cases. It should also be 
stated that in very respensible positions in the war graft bureau are 
a number of young men who obtained exemption from the draft, and 
it is needless to say that young men who were unable to respond to 
the call to arms in a national crisis cam hardly be considered eligible 
te assignment in the investigation of war crimes. [It is recommended 
that no person who was within the draft age and was not connected 
with the military service be allowed to take part in the investigation of 
war frauds. 

10. In the aircraft investigation a large number of cases are being 
carefully examined, both as to civil liability and criminal acts. Al- 
though the handicaps prevent the work being dignified by the name of 
a Government investigation. some tangible results cam now be reported. 
According to the reports filed by the aaditors te date. the following is 
a list of overpayments made by the Government to several of the con- 
tractors, which cases are prepared and are now ready for the necessary 
action to protect the Government’s interest : 





Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation__...._._._____ | 5, 267, 476. 75 

Lineoln Motor Co. (other sums yet to be added before , 
fee esnee te Orne. _. 5, 794,135.15 
American Electro Products Co_....._....___ . 2, 057, 261. 72 
I ee a ee 2, 554, 383. 27 
Tee intra laictins tecccisientaacn Nila cinaiarncsimaeaeiitce Nitnenaniecenenntide 15, 673, 256. 89 


T1. I have been informed by an officer of the Treasury Department 
that there is approximately $1,000,000,000 charged against disbursing 
officers of the War Department for which it was impossible to obtain 
accountings that would be accepted by the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
and I am attempting to aseertain what amounts have been misappro- 
priated from the funds disbursed by the Air Service. There have been 
payments made running into millions of dollars to a single contractor 
with no supporting voucher whatever, and under these conditions the 
door has been wide open for every variety of graft and fraud. On 
these contracts men have boldly and openly robbed the Government, and 
when they had emptied the till they have endeavored by political in 
fluence and bold propaganda of the most insidious character to prevent 
an. investigation which would lay bare their misdeeds and dishonesty 

12. While the audits of only five of the large aircraft contracts have 
been completed, the estimated overpayments, based on examinations of 
accounts which are not yet complete, indicate that the Government 
has been the victim of wholesale and systematic frauds perpetrated by 
@ small group of contractors who, through political influence, obtained 
the control of aircraft production to the exelusion of experienced con- 
cerns who were brushed aside when this raid on the Public Treasury 
began. It might be stated that recently, when publicity was given to 
the activities of the Department of Justice in these matters, one of 
the concerns which was on the list compiled for investigation. after hav- 
ing the money for three years, veluntarily tendered to the Government 
its check in a large amount to cover the overpayments it had received 
and before an actual investigation of its accounts was begun by this 
department. 

13. The audits being made involve cost-plus contracts where the con 
tractors assumed no fimancial risks, and in most al] instances, aside 
from the legitimate profits, the undertakings were financed by the Gov- 
ernment and sufficient salaries paid to the officers of these companies to 
warrant efficient and honest management. The relationship these con 
tractors bore te the Government was one of trust, and they were bound 
by good morals and the law to protect the Government against imposi 
tion and fraud. The contracts provided that things charged to the 
Government were to be at the best prices obtainable. Aside from the 
corruption and graft and the legitimate profits and salaries paid, these men 
operating behind the firing line owed a peculiar duty to the country 
and to the men who were laying down their lives when the same pay- 
master was allowing them $30 per month. It may be said that so far 
as my investigation bas disclosed, most of the contractors have no stain 
against their records, and that the men who thus betrayed their country 
belonged: to a relatively small group. Had the war been planned and 
earried on for their special benefit their personal gain could hardly 
have been greater, 
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14. In the audits involving the cnormous amounts which are being 
disclosed, there will be items concerning which there may be honest 
differences of opinion and as to the correctness of the charge in such 


cases only the courts can determine. These cost-plus contracts in time 
of war were something new, and there are no legal precedents for 
guidance. However, in the main the contractors were paid these enor- 
mous amounts because of the inefficiency, unfaithfulness, or actual dis- 
honesty of Government officials who permitted the unconscionable pay- 
ments. 

15. In several cases investigations begun in the Air Service de- 
veloped leads running into other branches of the Government, and in 
each instance these matters have been developed sufficiently far to 
get an outline of the case and place the facts in the hands of the 
proper officials. To indicate the scope of the investigation, the char- 
acter of the disclosures and the results that are already accomplished, 
several of the more important cases will be summarized with a very 
brief statement: 


I. WRIGHT-MARTIN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION. 


The report of the audit of the contracts of the Wright-Martin Air- 
craft Corporation shows overpayments by the Government in the 
amount of $5,267,476.75. It was found that the minutes of this com- 
pany, at the time it was negotiating for a Government contract, stated 
that an “8 per cent profit was a proper profit to the company on 
Government contracts.’”’ The report of the Government audit states 
that the profits actually charged and collected amounted to 270 per 
cent. Illustrative of numerous items disallowed by the auditors were 
the following: 

Accountants’ fees (prices ranging from $10 to $60 per day, 
and $5 per day expenses for work which was of no con- 
oe OR ed BE REE. CS 

Fees for attending executive committee meetings (an ex- 
amination of the minute books disclosed that officers had 
made charges for attending meetings when the com- 


$101, 047. 23 


Ppany’s records showed their absence) ~....----------- 4, 294. 96 
re SE I oeach te ets enntin oan near neeeeen e e 14, 864. 97 
Salaries, employees compiling income-tax data___...---- 922. 33 
SII itciniansip.seripnpessespecat tncansioven- we ven en apenas atte iiaecm cutie taasaniin na ciaeaneae a 995. 29 
STII «cscs sesensstininsanttientn andiacsstaaiiameniincibale hinieidaed cueieieataniht esate ee 848. 78 
Expenses of company’s Washington office for August, 1918: 

BRUURTED. ‘<x iigseratenpetiics nanan aealinnaiengeiaig sania magaatiadinalicimaetatlamay 262. 96 
UEIET .cxsns nacipatstutpmpindsiann titan duaplbgaatianed teamaniadeinmedieyandiletii 46,12 
STII. aicemneshatatmrapnsienisiateiemaicen dataset labile dic ee 27. 45 
Box of La Corona cigars for Mr. G. H. Houston __-- 3. 25 


The audit disclosed the fact that this company maintained a secret- 
service organization under the guise of a plant protection force, which 
it was in no way authorized to do, although the eomeene. collected 
therefor $91,925.60. Notwithstanding the fact that the vernment 
had its own plant protection organization which took care of the 
company’s plant, at one time the names of 195 men were carried on 
the pay roll of the corporation in this connection. Five secret-service 


men were taken from the Treasury Department and the following 
schedule will show what the Government paid them while working in 
the Treasury Department and what the Government 
men after they transferred their services to the 

craft Corporation : 


aid for the same 
right-Martin Air- 





ae Yearly 
n|s 











salary alary in | Penalty 
Govern- | contrac- |Retainer.| for can- 
ment tor’s cellation. 
employ. empioy. 
$4,220 | $12,000 | $10,000} $25,000 
3, 600 of eee 5,000 
3, 600 Pe dcastccimer 5,000 
3,600} 5,000 |.......... 1,500 
2) 520 eel ite 1, 500 








The penalty for cancellation was eventually reduced. Wheatley 
compromised his claim for canceling his contract with the Treasury 
Department for $17,500, which with his salary of $12,000 and his 
retuiner of $10,000 netted him $39,500 for one year’s work. It is 
understood that after the Government’s contract with the Wright- 
Martin Aircraft Corporation was terminated, Wheatley continued in 
the employ of that company, but at a salary of $5,000 per annum. 
The function of this secret service organization seems to have con- 
sisted to a large extent of counterespionage against the Government 
and keeping the company informed as to the Government’s business, 

After the Government’s contract was terminated, the contractor pro- 
ceeded to buy back from the Government certain property, as evidenced 
by public vouchers Nos. 5947 and 5957. Public voucher No. 5947 cov- 


ered the sale of semifinished tools and work in process, involving mate- 
rial which cost the Government $792,865.03, and for which the Wright- 
Martin Aircraft Corporation paid the Government $24,379.37. Public 


voucher No. 5957 covered the sale of special tools and patterns which 
cost the Government over $1,000,000. This property was bought from 
the Government by the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation for $10,- 
642.64. In these transactions George H. Houston and J. H. Anderson 
acted for the company, and, on behalf of the Government, these youch- 
ers were approved by Charles T. Menoher, James A. Mars, C. G. Hall, 
O,. Westover, Horace M. Benstead, and Bert Winters. In the last trans- 
action it is true that the special tools and patterns related to articles 
on which the contractor owned patent rights, and that this property 
was worthless to anyone else except for the value of the material, but 
it is stated by the auditors that had the company bought them in any 
other way than from the Government they would have cost the con- 
tractor a sum in excess of $1,000,000, and since the contractor ac- 
quired title they have continued to use them in its usual course of 
business and in connection with the later contracts which it has had 
with the Government. 

During the conference between the contractor and Government 
officials in efforts to procure a settlement of the money due the Govy- 
ernment the attorneys for the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation have 
disclaimed responsibility for the change of the contract from a fixed- 
price contract to a cost-plus basis, and have attempted to show that 
this was done at the instance of the Government. The facts are that 
the contractor took advantage of the Government’s necessities and 
forced it into a cost-plus contract. In complete refutation of such con- 
tentions it was disclosed that these attorneys collected large fees 
which were paid by the Government, and among the items they col- 
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lected money from the Government for, through the Wright-Martin 
Aircraft Corporation, was for services in getting the contract changed 
from a fixed-price contract to a cost-plus basis. The law firm of Chad- 
bourne, Babbitt & Wallace collected $23 per hour, the records show 
when on the company’s business, and the following items are taken 
from accounts which were paid in the settlement of their charges by 
the Government. (Report of audit, pp. 46 and 47.) 

July 25. Mr. Wallace in Washington on above matter. Mr. Chad. 
bourne went to see Potter, of Aircraft Production, to get him to give 
up insistence that 150-180 HP contract must be flat price, and he 
succeeded, This negotiation was of vital importgnce to the company 
and company officers had not been able to | it about; 21 hours, : 

July 31. Mr. Wallace left for Washington 11 a. m. on United States 
contracts. Conference there with Colonel Downey, Lieutenant 
Schnacke, Messrs. Houston and Hoyt on 1867 D_ Pierce-Arrow gyb- 
license and new cost-plus 2250-5; also with Mr. Hoyt on Levering & 
Carrigues testing building contract, and in evening on 1867 D and 
$7,000,000 war credits loan. The 2250-5 was changed from a flat price 
= — as a result of Mr. Chadbourne’s negotiations with Potter ; 
2 ours. 

How Mr. Wallace could leave New York for Washington at 11 a. m. 
and put in 21 hours of work that day, and how these attorneys can 
contend that the Government was responsible for changing these con- 
tracts from a fixed price to a cost-plus basis, are matters which they 
should be called upon to explain before the grievance committec of 
their bar association. It should be noted that Mr. Thomas L. Chad- 
bourne, cne of these attorneys, was and is a director of the Wright- 
Martin Aircraft Corporation. Disbarment proceedings against Mr. 
Chadbourne are now pending in New York in connection with matters 
where the Government and the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation 
were not his clients. These men, while the beneficiaries of Government 
fees, have stood by and permitted the Government to be defrauded, 
if not actually participating in the frauds, and it would be groper for 
the Bar Association of New York to consider the action of these men 
in this behalf, and it is recommended that the facts be given to the 
grievance committee now investigating Mr. Chadbourne’s professional 
coréyvet. It is also proper to point out the great influence which men 
ean obtain by ang large contributors to political funds, Mr. Chad- 
bourne being reputed to have beea one or the largest contributors to the 
political party in power when these outrages were perpetrated on the 
Government. During the last campaign he was facetiously referred to, 
een, of his activities in these particulars, as one of “ Gold Dust 
‘wins.’ 

2. DAYTON WRIGHT CO. 


The audit discloses that the Dayton Wright Co. has been overpaid 
$2,554,383.27. This company was one of those of which Col. Edward 
A. Deeds, formerly the head of the Bureau of Aircraft Production, was 
an incorporator. The acts and doings of Mr. Deeds were quite fully 
reviewed in the report of Judge Hughes, who reported him guilty of 
reprehensible conduct and recommended that he be court-martialed. 
Before taking charge of the Bureau of Aircraft Production Mr. Deeds 
had been convicted before a jury on an indictment including counts of 
bribery and corruption, after which the case was returned to the lower 
court for retrial and the matter dropped. The evils of corrupt politics 
and large political contributions and later some financial disaster 
of the Government present themselves so frequently in this investiza- 
tion that they can not be ignored. There is testimony of record by 
various witnesses that prior to the time Mr. Deeds was placed in charge 
of aircraft production he and his associates had made political con- 
tributions in Ohio to the extent of $37,000, and that on the day after 
he received his commission a personal note of Governor Cox, of Ohio, for 
$5,000 was discounted, and that it was later paid by the Dayton Metal 
Products Co. (Hearings pursuant to S. Res. 357, 66th Cong., 2d sess, 
pp. 2709-2829.) I have not had an opportunity to critically investigate 
the audit of the Dayton Wright Co. for evidence of fraud, which 
feature, under all of the circumstances, deserves to be carefully con- 
sidered. The audit and all papers in this case have been placed in the 
hands of a special attorney and are having his consideration. 


8. AMERICAN ELECTRO PRODUCTS CO. 


The American Electro Products Co. is a Canadian concern, and the 
contract provided for- the erection of a plant at Shawinigan Falls, 
Canada, for the production of glacial acetic acid, the loan of $1,750,000 
by the United States Government, the plant to remain the property of 
the contractor at all times. On December 22, 1920, the Hon. Newton 
D. Baker, Secretary of War, requested an opinion of the Attorney 
General as to the validity of the contract and stated, among other 
things: 

“In the opinion of the Jutge Advocate General the foregoing pro- 
visions as to obligations upon the part of the Government are so waste- 
ful and extravampant and, in view of the location of the plant in a 
foreign country, so inimical to the interests of the Government as (» 
be beyond the power of any agent of the Government to incorporate 
them in a binding contract. Herewith is transmitted a copy of such 
opinion, together with all paren sapere. 

On April 20, 1921, Hon. J. M. ainwright, Assistant Secretary of 
War, communicated with the Attorney General, requesting that such 
litigation be instituted as deemed advisable to protect the Government's 
interests. Among other things, the communication stated: 

“T eonsider the terms of the contract as unconscionable and that 
suit should be instituted to recover from the company the sum of 
$1,750,000 loaned by the Government, plus unpaid interest from |'eb- 
ruary 28, 1918.” 

It will be seen that this case has been in the Department of Jusrice 
for about a year, but so far no action has been taken in the matter. 


4. AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CO, 


This investigation began with an aircraft contract, but shortly dis- 
closures were made inverving the administration of the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian, whe seized the property of the Bosch Mag- 
neto Co. on May 1, 1918. Subsequent to the armistice, on December 
31, 1918, the stock of the Bosch Magneto Co. was sold by the Alien 
Property Custodian to Martin E. Kern for $4,150,000. On January 17, 
1919, the assets and liabilities of the Bosch Magneto Co. were sold by 
Martin BE. Kern to the American Bosch Magneto Co., a corporation 
organized on that date under the laws of the State of New York. ‘The 
report of the auditor who has investigated this matter stated— 

“That the business was a profitable one is revealed by the fact that 
from the small capital investment of $25,000 in 1906 its books showed 
on April 30, 1918, after deduction for dividends, taxes, and other similar 
charges, a combined capital and surplus of $8,492,457.61. Furthermore, 
for a period of seven years preceding April 30, 1918, its net income 
averaged approximately $110,000 per month, 

. * - o 2 . ° 
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1922. 


“ Exhibit A, Schedule 3, or balance sheet of the Bosch Magneto Co. 
as of December 31, 1918, prior to taking over the company by the 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation, is the last balance sheet of the 
company while under the régime of the Alien Property Custodian. It 
will be noted that the capital and surplus which on April 30, 1918, 
was $8,492,457.61, now appears as $5,856,091.93, a net decrease of 
s° 636,365.68. As this was during the period of the sale of the com- 
pany to Martin E. Kern for $4,150,000, one would naturally infer that 
the assets were deliberately written down so as to cause the net worth 
of the company to appear copmosinatey near the sales price. The 
details of this decrease are shown in Exhibit A, Schedule 5.” 

An examination of the report of William J. Barry, C. 8. A., and 
schedules attached to his report will indicate manipulations and the 
juggling of the books of this concern. The investigation disclosed that 
Martin E. Kern was a former convict and had served terms of impris- 
onment on several charges, and that it now appears that he himself 
wis a citizen of Germany. When the disclosures became public Kern 
immediately left the country. The proposition was underwritten by 
Hornblower & Weeks, and Exhibit B, which is the statement of loss, is 
hereto attached. 

During the progress of the investigation it became known that im- 
portant records in the case were about to be removed, and Hon. John 
\W. Crim, Assistant Attorney General, promptly took the necessary steps 
to protect the Government’s interests and to place the matter before a 
Federal grand jury. Efficient cooperation, with the prompt, able, and 
conscientious efforts of Mr. Crim in all matters which concern the Govy- 
ernment’s interests, is hoped for. 

JAPANESE INTERESTS. 

Standard Aircraft Corporation. 

Standard Aero Co. 

Mitsui & Co, 

Che Standard Aircraft Corporation and the Standard Aero Co. are 
enterprises of Mitsui & Co., Japanese bankers and the fiscal agents of 
the Japanese Government. During the period of the war the Standard 
companies were prominent members of the group of contractors which 
controlled American aviation. There has been much corroboration of 
the following testimony taken in the investigation of aircraft pro- 
duction by the Senate Committee on Military Affairs (pp. 339-346, 


4658), 
FRELINGHUYSEN. What relation does the Mitsui Co. bear 


* Senator 
to the Japanese Government? 

“Mr. WorKMAN, They are paymasters for the Japanese Government 
throughout the world, its financial agents, and they were also assisting 
the German secret-service work before the war, acting as paymasters for 


em, 

Judge Hughes was correct in his statement to the President that 
these Japanese concerns received orders for almost every variety of air- 
plane work, “a proceeding which had no justification from a produc- 
tion standpoint.’”” The concerns were operated by Harry B. Mingle and 
Max J. Finklestein. While it has been established that these companies 
were controlled by Mitsui & Co., who owned the majority of the stock, 
Mingle testified before the Senate committee that Mitsui & Co. loaned 
him $3,500,000 to carry on the undertakings and ihat “all they have 
is 1 memorandum that in case I should die or anything should happen 
they could handle it in any way they wished.” It was testified that 
Mingle made weekly report to the Japanese owners, and we have docu- 
mentary evidence to show that early in the war the Standard Aircraft 
Corporation shipped five motors from San Francisco to Japan. The 
impropriety of such a situation needs no comment. This investigation 
has established the fact that agents of the Japanese Government are 
constantly collecting information of the most intimate-character as to 
the industries, resources, harbors, and other information of a vital 
character concerning this country, and that these agents work through 
Mitsui & Co. Full particulars as to our information in this respect will 
not be reported in this memorandum. 

A report by the contract audit section of the War Department shows 
the following as a result of its audit of the contracts of the Standard 
Aircraft Corporation and the Standard Aero Co,: 
Total payments by the Government_-—~_~-~_-_ tbh ese ahh 
Amounts unsupported by property records or other 

papers ~..--~-~--~---- +--+ ~~ + + +s 


$16, 461, 680. 15 
9, 948, 028. 42 


In case supporting papers are produced there would re- 
main the following amounts to be recovered from 
contractors for reasons stated in individual audits__ 6, 586, 774. 61 
The statement showing settlement as of September 30, 1919, and 


known ag Exhibit A, shows the following: 
AMORTIZATION AND DEPRECIATION. 


Total amortization on buildings, machinery, and equipment per Ex- 
hibit F, $2,266,479.35. : 

The comparative balance sheet after Government adjustments as of 
September 30, 1919, shows the following: 

Assets: 

Quick: Payments to Mitsui &€ Co.-___-----_---. $4, 770, 000. 00 
Other payments and reserves set up for Mitsui & Co.: 

Prepald .cXpCRSCS— POMC... 2 2 eee ee — eee nnn 570, 499. 92 

The investigation has developed the fact that the Standard companies 
have never owned these buildings, and as the contractor has collected 
for both amortization and rent on the buildings, the fraud on the Goy- 
ernment is apparent at a glance. and a searching investigation of all of 
the aetivities of these companies must be completed. 

Subsequent to these statements Mingle is alleged to have paid to 
Mitsui & Co. other sums in excess of $2,000,000. Although largely in- 
debited te the Government, the Standard Aero Co. is now in the hands 
of a trustee in bankruptcy and the Standard Aireraft Corporation is in 
the process of liquidation. 

Mitsui & Co. are indirectly exercising powerful influence in this coun- 
which extends to Congress and departments of the Government, and 

have on their pay rolls attorneys and politicians who are attempt- 
to run roughshod over this country to whom they owe their first 
allegiance. 


ti 
they 
ing 


When an investigation of the Standard contracts began, the law firm | 


ot Cadwaledar, Wickersham & Taft notified the Chief of Finance of the 
‘Air Service that they had been retained by Mitsui & Co. (Ltd.) to rep 
rescnt their interests, and requested that certain accountants who had 

in the employ of these interests be permitted “to work with the 


Government’s representatives during the audit of the books of the 
Stindard Aireraft Corporation.’ Their request was refused unless 


Mitsui & Co. would admit its liability in the premises 
_ ste few days after this letter was written, Abraham F. Myers, 
lorinerly an office boy ta the Department of Justice, who had already 
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received unusual advancement after becoming a law clerk in the de- 
partment, was given general supervision of all of the war-fraud cases 
at a salary of $6,000 per year. Shortty thereafter this young man, who, 
it seems, was one of those who failed to do military service during the 
war, notified the Air Service that no further information was to be 
given to any person connected with the Department of Justice except 
through him. A few days later I established by conclusive evidence 
that the said Myers was placed in this key position through the influ 
ence of George Wickersham. Since that time the investigation of 


| the Air Service has been blocked. 


GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 
In connection with another case, the Glenn L. Martin Co., it became 


} necessary for me to procure an Air Service audit made at McCook Field, 


which was being suppressed. In this case I learned that the Glenn L, 
Martin Co. had made a profit of about $400,000 on a recent contract, 
involving approximately $1,180,000, and that the Glenn L. Martin Co, 
had been paid $59,000 for the same airship which another contractor 
was building for $18,900 each. It was also learned that the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. had kept its books in code, and that it was alleged to have 
defrauded the Government in the matter of its income taxes. Notwith- 
standing the arrangements which I have perfected and had operating 
with the War Department for cooperation when the Department of Jus- 
tice announced that it had no funds, Mr. Myers sent for an officer of 
the Air Service and directed him that no further information should be 
given to persons connected with the Department of Justice except 
through him. On January 4, 1922, I received a memorandum from Mr. 
Myers informing me that the contract contained a clause that the cost 
records would be available for the information of the “ contracting 
officer,” and I was further informed by him that the “ Martin Co. and 
Chief of Air Service both constrie this provision to mean that as to all 
others, including other branches and officers of the Government, the 
records are to be treated as confidential.” There has come into my 
possession an official copy of a letter written by Maj. Thurman H. Bane, 
the commanding officer at McCook Field, dated November 26, 1921, to 
Gen. M. Patrick, saying: “ This just to let you know that the Depart 
ment of Justice is actually operating.” 


OBSTRUCTIONS. 


Aside from the aggressive and open obstructions by Mr. Myers, I have 
reported to you fully in my memorandum of February 24, 1922, the 
name of a high Government official who is deeply involved, and has been 
sufficiently powerful to seriously impede further investigation. Just 
at the time when we were closing in on these crooks and were in a posi 
tion to close up the main features of the investigation, my only assisiant, 
who was rendering a most valuable service in connection with the 
Bosch Magneto .Co., Spruce Production contracts, Japanese activities, 
and other matters, was suspended and for which, notwithstanding per 
sistent inquiry, no reasons have ever been given. In another case in- 
directly connected with the aircraft investigation, an agent of the De 
artment of Justice a few days ago filed with his report a check which 
e alleged had been offered to him as a bribe. The next day this agent 
was discharged, 

CONCLUSION, 


On February 15, 1922, I handed to you a comprehensive report of 
the cases in which my investigation has resulted in tangible develop 
ments and with it a large amount of documentary evidence to support 
my findings. Numerous cases of great importance, not mentioned in the 
memorandum I am now writing, are discussed in that report at length. 
Among these cases was documentary evidence which showed that a 
part of the $100,000,000 fund, which was voted by Congress to relieve 
starvation in Europe, was employed to finance a counter revolution in 
Russia, and I exhibited to you the bill of lading showing army trucks 
and supplies which were delivered to the Northwest Russian Army i 
also exhibited a cablegram signed by an officig] of the American Relief 
Administration, referring to the captain of the Shipping Board vesse! 
who delivered these goods, and was decorated by the commander of the 
Northwest Russian Army for arriving in time for the offensive against 
Petrograd, stating ‘“‘ Retained in command General Wahl thinks unsafe 
for him to return London to give evidence.” Two days later this same 
official sent through Government channels a second cablecram contain 
ing pumerous charges against this captain which resulted in his dis 
missal, all of which charges were later officially pronounced by a Geov- 
ernment investigation to be false. The report lavs bare intrigues con 
nected with the Air Service and running out into other branches of 
the Government, backed up by indisputable documentary evidence which 
would shock the Nation. Half of the time spent during this investiga 
tion has been in efforts to overcome obstructions and fichting to cet a 
chance to fight. Unless the corruption which infests this Government 
is checked, it is a serious question as to how long it can survive. The 
Government is being overthrown, not by bolshevists, but by crooked 
politicians and trusted officials who know what is going on and have not 
the courage to fight or expose the conditions. So far as the Depart 
ment of Justice is concerned, it no longer functions except in the capacity 
of first aid to crooks. 

It would be wrong to officially file this communication without stating 
that you and Mr. Burns are not responsible. Your hands are tied the 
same as mine. I have never observed more faithful, efficient, and 
zealous officials than Mr. Crim and Mr. Burns, but insidious interests 
are so firmly intrenched that honest efforts are circumscribed by seem 
ingly impassable barriers. On February 24, 1922, IT fully reported the 
situation to you, mentioning the names and evidence to connect high 
Government officials with these obstructions and I requested that you 
call that memorandum and my report of February 6, 1922, to the atten 


| tion of the President. 


It is no longer a question of fidelity to party. Both political parties 
are corrupt, and both are controlled by the same interests. The situn 
tion is one of serious concern. When the law ceases to function for 
any cause, just so far the Government is overthrown After endeavor 
ing for months to get the obstructions to my investigation removed, 
and without success, I have determined to submit this memorandum 
as my last effort within the department. Unless the recommendations 
in my former reports are acted upon and the situation is immediately 
cleared up I shall without further notice transmit a copy of this memo 
randum to Congress, lay it before the proper grand juries, the American 
Legion, and other patriotic organizations and furnish copies to the 

ress, At the same time I intend to demand an investigation the 

Department of Justice and shall volunteer my services to Congress for 

that purpose. The American Government shall function, and T pledge 

myself to observe my oath of office, and in doing so to go to the limit. 
Respectfully, 


of 


H. LL. 


Scatrn, 
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BoscH MAGNETO Co.,, 
January 17, 1919. 


ration securities. 

Corporate securities acquired from American Bosch 
Magneto Corporation as per books of American Bosch 
Magneto Corporation : 

Stock (59,997 shares) 
OG ict ccdh mse aaa au mauegtmaiaacs arinc 


$5, 755, 657. 50 
1, 800, 000. 00 


American Bosch 


Total valuation per books of 
Magneto Corporation 
Disposition of stock: 
44,997 shares to Hornblower 
a. oe 
shares to G. A. MacDonald, 
lS Ea eS 
shares to M. E. Kern (stock 
dividend), at $92.60_____ 
shares to Hornblower & 
Weeks, as commission __— 


7, 555, 657, 50 


820. 00 
, 500. 00 
740. 00 


3,100 
4,900 


7,000 
Donation. 
59,997 shares. 

Total income from stock. ~~ ~~~ 

Notes sold to Hornblower & Weeks for_ 
Income from stocks and notes, accrued 
interest, on notes received from Horn- 
DOO Ge Wr ies se ee cersatteeeuee 





3, 169, 060. 00 
$1, 664, 700. 00 


13, 833. 33 
4, 847, 593. 33 





Gross income received___..---~ 

Deduct charges incurred in 
liquidation : 

Hornblower & Weeks, 

expense 

Hornblower 

expense _ 

J. H. Covington, 

penee ... 


$10, 657. 
5, 412. 


or 


25, 000. 
6, 916. 


61, 186. 
31, 052. 


34 
44 
00 


& Weeks, 
ex- 
Interest paid Kern__- 
American Bosch Mag- 

neto Corporation __— 
American Bosch Mag- 

neto Corporation__-_ 
Herrick Smith, Donald 

PN ciincnconteicieaeas 
Revenue 


161, 186. 66 


Mek . SOee - POI iisiticninnntinenenntintinbios $4, 686, 406. 67 


2, 869, 250. 83 





BOP SODR..... nanmnssocnndiinne een ame 
Mr. 


clared Mr. Scaife, although past 46 years of age, volunteered 
for service with the Army. He was given a commission as 


captain in the Air Service, later was transferred to the Infantry | 


at his request, and in that capacity served his country through- 
out the war. The following biographical sketch sheds some 
light upon this man’s standing and ability: 
{From Clinton (S. C.) Chronicle, November 
MR. H. L. SCAIFE. 


Mr. H. L. Scaife was born at Spartanburg, S. C., in 1872, and his 
people were among the Colonial settlers in Virginia and South Carolina. 
He is a descendant of “ Gentleman ”’ William Thomson, who was among 
the early settlers in Spartanburg County. 
John Sharpe Rowland, a_ distinguished citizen of Georgia in ante 
bellum days. On his mother’s side he is descended from the Lewis 
family, which furnished 22 soldiers to fight in the Battle of King’s 
Mountain. The Lewis family is unique in its history in that seven of 
its members and connections have been Presidents of the United States. 
His grandfather, Col. Ferdinand Scaife, led the first troops which left 
Union County for the Civil War. 


99 


may 


1917.) 


Mr. Scaife graduated from the South Carolina Military Academy in | 
being super- | 


1892, and was engaged in educational work for eight years, 
intendent of the city schools of Laurens, and later commandant of 
cadets in a military school in Kentucky. Hé was admitted to the bar 
in 1898. Mr. Scaife engages in the general practice of law only to 
a limited extent, being in charge of the legal work in this State for 
several concerns. He is the originator of a system of investigations for 
the prevention of litigation in connection with insurance frauds. He 
is attorney for several concerns having mining interests in Mexico, and 
has spent much time in that country. He organized and is now first 
vice president of a hospital for miners in the district in which he is 
interested. 

He takes an active interest in scientific and economic subjects, and 
papers written by him have appeared from time to time in scientific 
ournals and have been read before associations of which he is a mem- 
. He has organized several business enterprises which have been 
managed with success. 

Mr. Scaife is a member of the American Bar Association, the South 
Carolina Bar Association, the American Society of International Law, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, and other societies 

In 1916 he was appointed by President Wilson as associate member 
of the Naval Consulting Board and a director of the Industrial Survey 
for South Carolina. At the present time he is acting on the Govern- 
ment fuel committee for Laurens County. 

As soon as a state of war was declared to exist he tendered his serv- 


ices to the Government, and his name is now carried on the rolls of the | 


War Department as having qualified for a commission with the rank of 
major. 

He has given active support to all of the efforts which have been put 
forth for the good of the community. 


SPRUCE FOR AIRCRAFT. 
Mr. Chairman, on February 16, 1920, subcommittee No. 1 of 


the Select Committee on Expenditures in the War Department | 


of this House submitted its report. (Rept. No. 637, 66th Cong., 


Chairman, so that the House may Lnow the sort of a) 
man and patriot he is, I wish to state that when war was de- | 


He is a grandson of Maj, | 
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| 2d sess.) That report, among other things, dealt with the 


| @ Ss j 0 s > iia 
Statement of loss resulting from sale of American Bosch Magneto Corpo- | expenditures in connection with aptece production in the Pacific 


Northwest. Accompanying the report were thousands of pages 
of testimony and a vast number of exhibits offered during 
a careful and exhaustive examination which supported the 
findings of the majority of the committee. This report and 
the evidence accompanying it disclosed a situation and a series 
of transactions which clearly called for prompt and drastic 
prosecution, both civil and criminal, of the many persons and 
| interests involved. It diselosed an unparalleled condition of 
waste and inefficiency in connection with spruce production. It 
disclosed the connection of sinister influences and powerful indi- 
viduals with operations in the Pacific Northwest, in which 
millions of dollars were expended upon enterprises which 
| directly and primarily benefited private interests and which, 
| from the viewpoint of the Government, wasted public funds 
and delayed for selfish, mercenary purposes the airplane pro- 
| gram. The instances and transactions which fall easily within 
these criticisms are too numerous to be at this time specifically 
| mentioned. I refer you to the report for an enumeration of the 
seandalous details. 

So far as I am informed, not a single proceeding, either civil 
or criminal, has been instituted by the Department of Justice in 
connection with these frauds. I am further informed that the 
| settlement of these various transactions has been left in the 
hands of the Spruce Corporation and the Air Service, which 
were directly concerned with their initiation and execution dur- 
| ing the time when the frauds were perpetrated. Speaking with a 
gentleman the otlier day concerning these matters, I asked him 
what were the feelings of the people of the Pacific Northwest 
in regard to the failure of the present administration to follow 
up the investigations of the committee of this House and the 
repeated promises made by responsible party leaders during 
the last presidential campaign. His reply, in substance, was 
' that the people were sadly disillusioned and that they were 
rapidly reaching the conviction that persons and _ interests 
' powerful enough to loot the Government during the last admin- 

istration were powerful enough to retain their loot under the 
| present administration and that war grafters and their immu- 
nity from prosecution had bipartisan characteristics. 

In this connection I refer to an editorial appearing in the 
New York Times of May 2, 1918, under the heading “A Federal 
grand jury for the airplane inquiry,” and from which I quote 
the following paragraph: 

These conditions plainly point to an organized conspiracy—bold, 
powerful, numerous—made up of men able to formulate a great and 
definite plan and embracing within their number men sufficiently high 
placed and influential to have the ear and the confidence of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Are we to be now forced to the reluctant conclusion that the 
| men referred to in this editorial are still sufficiently high placed 
and influential to have the ear and the confidence of and to 
influence the course of action of men now in authority whose 
| duty it is to investgate and prosecute them? 


BOSCH MAGNETO CO, 


Another illustrative case, indeed typical of many, many 
others, is that of the Bosch Magneto Co. The successor to this 
company had a contract with the Aircraft Bureau, and in con- 
nection with that contract it appears that disclosures were iiaide 
of an astounding character in relation to the seizure and subse- 
quent sale of the capital stock of the Bosch Magneto Co. by 
the Alien Property Custodian. On December 31, 1919, nearly 
two months after the armistice, the capital stock of the Bosch 
| Magneto Co. was sold by the Alien Property Custodian to one 
Martin E. Kern for $4,150,000. Mr. Kern was a close personal 
friend and client of Mr. Palmer, Alien Property Custodian at 
the time of the sale. It appears that Mr. Kern was not an 
American citizen, but was apparently of German birth and 
citizenship. It would also seem that he had served three years 
in prison in the State of New York for felonies committed by 
| him, and I hold here in my hand copies of his photograph ap- 
pearing in the Rogues Gallery in New York City. Apart from 
| the fact, which seems to be admitted, that Mr. Kern was not an 
American citizen, his conviction of a felony would deprive him 
of his civil rights, and it does not appear that throngh pardon 
or other Executive clemency such rights have ever been re- 
| stored. The trading with the enemy act, under’ the provisions 
of which the property was seized and subsequently sold, pro- 
hibits the sale of property to other than American citizens. A 
violation of the provisions of the act may be punished by 4 
fine of $10,000 or imprisonment not exceeding two years, 0 
both. The sale to Mr. Kern was in direct and palpable viola- 
tion of the act. It was a violation in which both the official 
‘ who made the sale and the per*“ns concerned in receiving te 
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transfers were equally guilty. No prosecutions have yet oc- 
curred, and although newspaper publicity some time ago seems 
to have stirred the Department of Justice to some show of 
activity, nothing yet has come of it. 

It has been charged in this case, and the known facts seem 
fully to warrant the charge, that the property was worth at 
least twice the figure at which it was sold. The facts would 
seem Clearly to support the charge thata gross fraud was com- 
mitted against the United States in connection with this sale. 
Shortly after the property was sold to Mr. Kern a corporation 
called the American Bosch Magneto Co. was organized, to 
which the properties were transferred. One of the chief actors 
in these transactions was the firm of Hornblower & Weeks, a 
banking and brokerage house of New York and Boston. It ap- 
pears from information obtained from reliable sources and from 
figures taken from the books of the American Bosch Magneto 
Co. that the profits realized by the firm of Hornblower & 
Weeks from its connection with this transaction was probably 
$1,0),000 or more, and that the profits which Mr. Kern realized 
ran to many hundreds of thousands of dollars. Neither the 
Department of Justice nor any other department has as yet 
instituted any civil proceedings to set aside this sale. 

Mr. Kern returned from Europe some time ago. He still is 
at liberty enjoying the profit and fruits of the manipulations. 
While he was in Europe it appears that he wrote some letters 
which were intercepted and finally passed into the hands of 
the publie authorities, To. show the audacity of the man and 
the influence which he thinks he and his associates can exert 
upon public officials, I will quote from these letters. Writing 
from the Hotel Maurice, Paris, under date of January 27, 1922, 
to one of his attorneys in a Pennsylvania town, he says, among 
other things: “ Call Griffiths in. You can trust him. Of course, 
he wants to look out for himself. He always does. Surely 
there must be some way to make the Attorney General see 
reason.” Again, writing from the same place to the same per- 
he says: “ Murray seems to have lost his head entirely, 
as have I. * * * “Why don’t Murray and all interests take 
John W. Weeks to Daugherty and put a quietus on this thing?” 
The Murray he refers to was one of the men who was asso- 
ciated with him in a deal, and who was afterwards president 
of the American Bosch Magneto Co. The other gentlemen he 
refers to are, respectively, the Secretary of War and the At- 
torney General, and the thing upon which he wished a quietus 
put evidently was the agitation in the public press for criminal 
prosecution by the Department of Justice in connection with 
the matter and civil proceedings to set the sale aside. 


AMERICAN ELECTRO PRODUCTS CO, 


The American Electro Products Co. is another typical case. 
This econeern was organized under the laws of Canada, and 
erected a plant in Canada for the production of war supplies, 
among other things, glacial acetic acid. It obtained contracts 
from the Government. It also obtained a loan of $1,750,000. I 
call special attention to the fact that as early as December 22, 
1920, Mr.“Baker, then Secretary of War, requested an opinion 
from the Attorney General as to the validity of the contract, 
and in the communication making such request he said: 

In the opinion of the Judge Advocate General the foregoing pro- 
visions as to obligations upon the part of the Government are so waste- 
ful and extravagant and, in view of the location of the plant in a 
foreign country, so inimical to the interests of the Government as to be 
beyond the power of any agent of the Government to incorporate them 
in a binding contract. Herewith is transmitted a copy of such opinion 
together with all pertinent papers. 

Otlicial action was not taken under the last administration 
to effect the cancellation of this most extraordinary contract, 
or even to recover the amount which the United States had 
loaned. Shortly after the incoming of the present administra- 
tion-—that is to say, on April 20, 1921—Mr. Wainwright, Assistant 
Secretary of War, communicated the facts to the Attorney 
General and requested that appropriate action be taken, among 
other things stating: 

I nsider the terms of the contract as unconscionable and that 
_ should be instituted to recover from the company the sum of 

Os a by the Government, plus unpaid interest from Feb- 

ry 28, 
Nearly a year has passed since this matter was officially called 
to the attention of the present Attorney General with request 
lor proceedings adequate to preserve and enforce the rights of 
this Gevernment. I understand that no action has been brought. 


Son 


‘ 
$1 
ru 


I do not know what the reason is. I do not know what in- 
fluences, if any, have intervened between the Attorney General 
in the undoubted rights of the Government. I do know that in 
this case, as in scores and hundreds of others, nothing has been 
: ne, and the hope of recovery is disappearing with lapse of 
Ime, 
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JAPANBSE INTERESTS. 


I will call specific attention to another typical instance where 
it appears from official records that the Government was de- 
frauded out of millions in connection with war contracts, where 
men high in political circles have intervened in behalf of the 
contractors against whom the charges have been made, and 
where as yet absolutely no civil or criminal proceedings have 
been instituted to redress the wrongs perpetrated on the Govern- 
ment. Some phases of the matter to which I now refer are so 
unusual and extraordinary as to command the serious attention 
of everyone interested in the welfare of our Government. 

The Standard Aircraft Corporation and the Standard Aero 
Co. were both given large and various contracts for the Air 
Service during the war. It appears that both of these com- 
panies were active and influential members of the group of con- 
tractors which controlled the aviation situation during the war. 
Both of these companies were financed in their entirety by 
Mitsui & Co., Japanese bankers, and the fiscal agents in this 
country and elsewhere of the Japanese Government. These 
facts have been known and have been a matter of official record 
for several years. It was testified before the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs in the investigation of aircraft production 
concerning Mitsui & Co. that— 

They are paymasters for the Japanese Government throughout the 
world, its financial agents, and they were also assisting the German 
secret service before the war, acting as paymasters for them. 

The report of Judge Hughes, made as the result of his investi- 
gations of aircraft production in 1918, called attention to the 
fact that these concerns were financed by Japanese capital; 
that they had received orders for almost every variety of air- 
plane work; and he stated that this was “a proceeding which 
had no justification from a production standpoint.” 

A report by the Contract Audit Section of the War Depart- 
ment which has been in the hands of the Department of Justice 
for a considerable time shows that payments were made by the 
War Department to these concerns in the aggregate amount of 
more than $16,000,000, and that of this amount $6,586,774.61 was 
made up of undoubted illegal overpayments, which should be 
recovered. The investigations made, and which have been re- 
ported to the Attorney General, show the fraudulent character 
of these overpayments and the methods employed to obtain them. 
For instance, the Government paid as a part of the cost of car- 
rying forward the contracts the sum of $370,499.92 as rental for 
buildings occupied by the company. Obviously and admittedly 
the buildings were not owned by the companies. Later they 
claimed and were paid a large sum by way of depreciation or 
amortization on these same buildings which they did not own. 

Some months ago when the investigation of these contracts 
by the contract audit section had reached a very interesting 
stage the well-known law firm of Cadwallader, Wickersham & 
Taft, a member of which firm is a former Republican Attorney 
General, appeared on the scene as attorney for Mitsui & Co. 
A few days later Mr. Abraham F. Meyers, formerly an office 
boy, later a law clerk in the Department of Justice, was given 
general supervision over war fraud cases, including the Stand- 
ard Aircraft and Standard Aero cases, at a salary of $6,000 
per year. Not long thereafter this man notified the Air Service 
that further information concerning aircraft cases so far as 
the Department of Justice was concerned was to be given only 
through him. I am informed on reliable authority that Mr. 
Wickersham recommended the appointment of Mr. Meyers to 
the place he now holds. Up to this time no criminal proceed- 
ings have been brought against any person connected with these 
transactions, and no civil proceedings have been brought to re- 
cover the fraudulent overpayments. In the meantime. so I am 
informed, both of these companies have disbursed and disposed 
of the moneys obtained from the Government, several million 
dollars having been paid directly to Mitsui & Co. I am also 
informed that one of these companies is now going into bank- 
ruptcy and the other through the process of liquidation. Thus, 
through. lapse of time, inexcusable delay, and official nonaction 
the situation is being created where the hope for possibility of 
recovery will be gone. 

In view of Mr. Wickersham’s activities in connection with 
this case an editorial in the Washington Times of April 6, 1922, 
will be interesting. It is, in part, as follows: 


? WOLVES IN LAMB’S GARB. 

The British propaganda goes on unabated in this country. Recently 
in Maine there appeared two notorious British propagandists, speaking 
to American audiences. One of them is the notorious Rathom, of the 
Providence Journal, whose connection with the British secret service 
was exposed not long since. The other is George W. Wickersham, At- 
torney General of the United States under Taft because he was the 
partner of Taft's brother. 
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Wickersham has been a British propagandist in this country for some 
time. He has spent a great deal of his energy in behalf of the League 
of Nations, which the British wanted, and in behalf of the present 
four-power treaty, which the British desperately want. 

Ife <ot up a big petition for the four-power treaty, which he sent 
to Washington. He spoke for it everywhere. But nowhere did he re- 
veal to the people his British connections. Therefore, it is the duty 
of this paper to call atteution to them. 

He is the American attorney for the biggest steel company in Great 
Britain and the largest munitions maker. is sister is married to the 
head of one of these firms. 

. 7 + * * * 


When will the standards of honor of American public men require 
them either to decline to express publicly an opinion concerning a public 
question in which they have a private personal interest; or, when ex- 
pressing an epinion, to reveal their personal interest so that the public 
may make appropriate discount? 

A man with Mr. Wickersham’s connections would not be allowed to 
sit on a jury in any case in which the British were interested. Why 
should he consider it honerable, for the purpose of promoting a secret 
personal interest, to exploit the fact that he has been Attorney General 
of the United States? 

It is these secret connections, these private, personal interests, which 
are the curse of American public life. 

We do not know when a man te whom we have accorded highest 
honors is rendering us a good return by giving us the benefit of his ex- 
perience and ability without personal interest or an evil return by giv- 
ing us an opinion biased by a strong financial interest concealed from 
our view. 

The time is coming when we shall eutlaw public men who do such 
things and even make it criminal. It is not only morally atrocious, but 
it is a very great public danger. 


CHEMICAL FOUNDATION CO. 


Subsequent te February 26, 1919, the Alien Property Custo- 
dian transferred to the Chemical Foundation Co., a Delaware 
corporation, about forty-five hundred patents, patent applica- 
tions, and so forth, principally relating to chemicals, dyes, medi- 
cines, and so forth. The consideration agreed to be paid by 
the company was $250,000, an amount no doubt much less than 
the aggregate Patent Office fees. The patents, and so forth, 
so transferred were easily worth upward of fifty times the 
consideration received. There is no doubt that single or iso- 
lated patents included in the number transferred were each 
worth many times the total amount of the consideration paid. 

The first order authorizing the transfer of these properties 
bears date of February 26, 1919, and was executed by Franklin 
L. Polk, under some sort of authority conferred by the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Polk signed the document in his individual and not 
in an Official capacity, although he at the time was Acting 
Secretary of State. A supplemental order covering additional 
properties was signed by Mr. Polk April 5, 1919. Neither of 
these orders described the particular patents, patent applica- 
tions, and so forth, that were to be transferred. They each 
contained the most extraordinary provision that the Alien 
Property Custodian was authorized to transfer to the Chemical 
Foundation Co. any and all patents, patent applications, trade- 
marks, and so forth, to be selected by the Chemical Foundation 
Co. and which might be germane to the general purposes of the 
corporation. It is understood that from the early part of 
March, 1919, and for a couple of years thereafter, the Chemical 
Foundation Co. has from time to time selected and designated 
patents and trade-marks which have been transferred. In 
other words, a private arrangement was made in the early part 
of 1919 by which, for the nominal consideration of $250,000, 
the Chemical Foundation Co. would receive a transfer of any 
and all patents which it might select from among those seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian. 

The Chemical Foundation Co. was organized after the armi- 
stice. Official data shows that it was organized by arrange- 
ment and cooperation with the Alien Property Custodian, and 
for the announced purpose of taking over these patents, ap- 
plications, and so forth. The most active person in connection 
with the organization of the company was Mr. Francis P. Gar- 
van, who became its first president, and «who has continued to 
be such since that time. A voting trust was established in re- 
spect to the capital stock, and the first voting trustees consisted 
of five persons—Otto Barnard, Cleveland H. Dodge, George L. 
Ingraham, Ralph H. Stone, and Benjamin Griswold, jr. 

At the time the company was formed and the plan for the 
transfer of these properties to it was formulated, Mr. Palmer 
was Alien Property Custodian and Mr. Garvan was the chief 
investigator of the Alien Property Custodian and in charge of 
the New York office. The men who made up the voting trus- 
tees were, in 1919 and prior thereto, the advisory sales board in 
the organization of the Alien Property Custodian, having fhe 
duty and the assumed obligation of passing upon and advising 
the Alien Property Custodian with respect to proposed sales, 
the adequacy of consideration, terms, expediency of making 
sales, and all other factors bearing upon the propriety of any 
proposed sale. 

Mr. Joseph H. Choate, jr., was the attorney who very largely 
looked after the incorporation of the Chemical Foundation Co. 


‘and subsequently the transfer to it of the varivus 
patent applications, and so forth. At the time the Ch 
Foundation Co. was organized he became its attorney and there. 
after continued in that capacity. At the time the Chemica| 


patents, 
emical 


Foundation Co. was formed, and for some time prior thereto 
and for a considerable time thereafter, he was connected with 
the office of the Alien Property Custodian, and to quote from the 
testimony of Mr. Cheate before a committee of this House - 

Mr. Groen. Just what were your duties with the custedian of the 
alien property? 

. CuHoars. In the Bureau of Investigation ; 
investigation of the chemical business, 

A few days prier to March 1, 1919, Mr. Palmer, then Alien 
Property Custodian, was nominated for the office of Attorney 
General. He was not confirmed until some days later. (Oy 
March 4, 1919, Mr. Garvan became Acting Alien Property Cus. 
todian and assumed full charge of the office. Shortly thereafter 
he received a permanent appointment to the position. It wil; 
be remembered that February 26, 1919, is the date upon which 
the first order was made authorizing the transfer of any prop. 
erty to the Chemical Foundation Co., and that April 5 following 
was the date upon which the second order was made. Up to 
March 4, Mr. Garvan was the chief investigator for the Alien 
Property Custodian. On and after March 4 he was in fact the 
Alien Property Custodian. He was the president of the Chemi- 
cal Foundation Co. from the date of its organization a couple 
of months before. Many of the patents, trade-marks, and 
so forth, were in fact transferred to the Chemical Foundation 
Co. after March 4, with the result that Mr. Garvan, as Alien 
Property Custodian, was bargaining with Mr. Garvan as presi- 
dent of the Chemical Foundation Co. 

The Alien Property Custodian was, of course, by reason of 
the terms of the trading with the enemy act, trustee of the 
seized property. Mr. Garvan, Mr. Choate, and the members of 
the Advisory Sales Board were a part of the organization of the 
Alien Property Custodian. They had assumed obligations in 
respect to the properties which the custodian seized and ad- 
ministered. In a broad and equitable sense they occupied a 
fiduciary, a trust relation to such properties, and the obligations 
arising under such a relationship required a scrupulous ob- 
servance of the principles of honor and square dealing. 

Clearly it is a situation where persons occupying a position 
of public trust in relation to valuable properties employed the 
device of a corporation organized by themselves to sell to them- 
selves for a grossly inadequate consideration these properties, 
which, at the time, they were under moral and legal obligation 
to administer as a public trust. 

It seems too clear to admit of doubt that these acts con- 
stitute both a civil and a crimimal fraud against the United 
States. In a legal sense the property held in trust by the 
Alien Property Custedian was and is the property of the United 
States, if it was in fact seized from enemy aliens falling withia 
the provisions of the trading with the enemy act. The seizure 
of the preperty was autherized. By the provisions of the 
original act and the amendments thereto, the Aliem Property 
Custodian, under regulations prescribed by the Executive, could 
exercise all the rights of ownership, including the power of 
sale. 

The alien enemy has no rights in the property which he could 
judicially enforce. The final disposition of the property under 
the law was and is dependent upon congressional action. Ob- 
viously this complete dominion ever the property is inconsistent 
with any legal title remaining in the alien enemy. The seized 
property was to be held in trust by the Alien Property Custodian 
of the United States subject to congressional action, hence it 
was a public trust. In a legal sense the fraud was perpetrated 
in connection with property held in trust by the Alien Property 
Custedian. It was without doubt a fraud upon the United 
States. 

Section 37 of the Federal Penal Code provides that— 

If two or more persons conspire together to commit any offense 
against the United States, or to defraud the United States in any mat- 
ner or for any purpose, and ene or more of such parties do any act to 
effect the object of the conspiracy, each of the parties to such con- 
spiracy shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than two years, or both. 

The case of the Chemical Foundation Co. falls easily upon the 
provisions of this section, as construed by the Federal courts. 
That the various persons whom I have mentioned concerted and 
conspired together to transfer to the Chemical Foundation ©°, 
a corporation of their own creation, a great number of patents, 
trade-marks, and so forth, for a very small fraction of their 
value must be admitted. That this constituted a fraud upon the 
United States is also perfectly clear, and the character 0! the 
offense is made the more inexcusable by the fact that the cod 
spirators were occupying public positions and charged with a 
public trust in relation to such properties. 


I had charge of the 
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It will be observed that the statute which I have quoted 
makes criminal any conspiracy to defraud the United States in 
any manner or for any purpose. The word “fraud” is given 
the broadest and most comprehensive meaning. Federal courts 
have quite uniformly held that any willful, fraudulent, or cor- 
rupt conduct on the part of a public official that operates in any 
way to impair the administration of the affairs of the Govern- 
ment or of any department is within the meaning of the statute. 
The statute is not confined to pecuniary rights, although it in- 
cludes them. If through any conspiracy any right of the United 
States is injured or impaired, the statute applies. (Haas v. 
Henkel, 216 U. S. 462; Stager v. U. S., 223 Fed., 510; 7 Fed. Stat. 
Ann, 345, second edition; id. 546; id. 554.) The Attorney Gen- 
eral in 1919—then Mr. Palmer—ruled that it was unlawful for 
the Alien Property Custodian to sell property held by him in 
trust, except for a fair and reasonable consideration. This 
opinion was rendered in connection with negotiations by one of 
the departments of the Government to purchase a patent from 
the Alien Property Custodian. Apparently it was not lawful in 
1919 for the custodian to sell one patent to another branch of 
the Government except for a fair and reasonable consideration, 
while it was deemed proper to sell 4,500 patents to himself and 
his associates for a very small fraction of their value. (31 Op. 
Atty. Gen. 463, 1919.) 

The offense embraced within section 37 of the Penal Code, to 
which I have referred, is an infamous offense, and properly so, 
because it embraces frauds against the United States which 
are essentially subversive and contemptible, particularly wher 
participated in by public officials. The penalty may exceed 
imprisonment for a year, therefore it authorized, in connection 
with other statutory provisions, confinement in a penitentiary. 
These characteristics make it an infamous crime. Whether or 
not a crime is an infamous one depends upon the penalty which 
may be inflicted and not what is in fact inflicted in a particular 
case. (Macklin v. U. S., 117 U. S. 348; U. S. v. Wells, 163 Fed. 
$13.) 

It does not require the refinement of legal argument or the 
learning of a lawyer to perceive the essentially immoral, dis- 
honest, ‘and criminal character of the transactions by which 
the Chemical Foundation Co. became possessed of these patents, 
trade-marks, and other properties. A mere statement of the 
undisputed facts, without argument or embellishment, enables 
even the lay mind to see instantly the illegal character of the 
transaction. 

The Government could and should cancel the transfer to the 
Chemieal Foundation Co. The fact that persons occupying a 
trust relation to the property were also officers and agents of 
the corporation to which the property was transferred also 
creates a presumption of fraud and illegality. The inade- 
quacy of consideration should make the presumption conclusive. 
That proceedings to cancel the transfers could be successfully 
maintained will not be honestly challenged by anyone who: 
understands the facts. 

It could hardly be expected that Mr. Palmer, who was Alien 
Property Custodian when the conspiracy was conceived, and 
who subsequently became Attorney General, would bring pro- 
ceedings either civil or criminal based upon fraudulent trans- 
actions to which he was a party. It was confidently expected 
by all those who believe in the honest and decent administra- 
tion of public affairs that with the coming into power of the 
present administration the present incumbent of the office of 
Attorney General would promptly bring proceedings to set aside 
this stupendous fraud and initiate steps lookins; to the criminal 
prosecution of the guilty participants. Twelve months and more 
have passed since the present incumbent took office, and, so far 
as can be learned, absolutely nothing has been done by his | 
department in connection with this matter. It can not be said | 
that this is due to ignorance of the facts or that the matter | 
has not been repeatedly called to his attention. All of the | 
essential facts were fully developed in hearings before com- 
mittees of both Houses long before he took office. This specific 
transaction, among others, was the subject of discussion in the 
press and on the platform during the presidential campaign in 
1920, and in addition was called directly to his attention, as 
follows: 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18, 1921. 
lion. HARRY M. DAUGHERTY, 
Attorney General, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL: Herewith please find House Resolution No. 148, 
also extract from testimony taken from hearings on H. R. 2706, Ways 
and Means Committee, June 18 to July 18, 1919, and on H. R. 8078, 
Senate Finance Committee, December 8, 1919, to January 12, 1920. | 

The resolution sets forth specifically that Francis P. Garvan, Joseph | 
Choate, jr. (and Ramsey Hoquet), were employed by the United States | 
Government as officials in the Bureau of Investigation, office of the Alien | 
Property Custodian, in charge of alien patents. That several months | 


after signing of the armistice and about February or March, 1919, they | 


| officials of the 


negotiated a sale by the Government and prepared necessary documents 
for a conveyance to themselves and their associates at private sale and 
at a nominal purchase price of 4,500 alien chemical ents. The pre- 
tended sale was made to the Chemical Foundation Co., a private com- 
pany, of which they were organizers and principal officers, and was 
made without notice to the public, without any competition, and for a 
consideration of $250,000, although reputable men declare 2 of the 
4,500 patents were worth $10,000,000, and the others, though of less 
value, would add to that total. 

Reference is made to original public documents for additional evi- 
dence regarding the chemical company, of which company Mr. Garvan 
was president while serving as Alien Property Custodian. After the 
sale and as such public officer by public acts he confirmed the sale 
previously made to him and his associates when they were in charge 
of the Bureau of Investigation and while he and they were substantially 
in control of such property. Extracts of testimony herewith discloses 
the public position of the parties and activities when negotiating the 
Sale on the part of the Government to themselves. Absence of sub- 
stantial consideration will be furnished by reputable witnesses. A 
refusal of Alien Property Custodian Garvan to file any report of his 
administration as such officer while at the same time he was and now 
is president of the private Chemical Foundation Co. will give an under- 
standing ef methods pursued. 

Attempted justification of the sale is offered by saying that the 
alien patents are held by this private company for the benefit of stock- 
holders in dye companies who are eae to use such patents on pay- 
ment of royalties or licenses at prices fixed by the chemical company. 
* * * T have charged in the resolution that the pretended sale wag 
fraudulent and simply amounted to a seizure of such alien patents by 
such public officers and holding of the property to their own private 
use. That conclusion is inevitable from the testimony. 

A violation of a well-known geincipte of international law occurred 
when these alien patents belonging to private parties were seized long 
after the armistice was signed, not as a war measure nor for protection 
or aid of the Government but seized for use of a private company by 
public officers who secured the transfer and possession to themselves 
for private purposes as stated. The legal responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to the real owners of the patents presumably extends to a return 
of the patents, or, in any evént, their equivalent value. Apart from 
the violation of principles of international law here involved occurs 
responsibility by the Government for alien property taken over by these 
public officials to themselves in a private capacity at a private sale 
practically without consideration. 

The Chemical Co., I am informed, in order to foreclose the Govern- 
ment’s right of recovery, recently sought through its officers to have 
inserted in the peace resolution a provision vali ating all sales by the 
Alien Property Custodian, which effort failed through the watchfulness 
of committee members. It is represented that the Chemical Founda- 
tion, through its stockholders, represents a majority of the chemical 
interests of the country, and by its absolute control of patents and roy- 
alties the public is without protection from its exactions. Its power 
rests with the patents fraudulently acquired, and if the sale is set aside 
the other question largely will be settled by action. Probability of 
securing an early expression from the House on the resolution seems 
doubtful because of proposed recess, and it was offered only to secure 
added support for your action in the matter. 

Your public announcement that your department would vigorously 
prosecute fraudulent sales made during or since the war has been hailed 
by the country as a vindication of its judgment last November. As a 
member of the House investigating committee, I aided in securing evi- 
dence which I believe warrants prosecutions and recoveries by the 
Government in different cases disclosed, but in all the thousands of 
pages of testimony taken by the House committee I know of no case 
that presents such a flagrant violation of official duties by men who 
served on both sides of a contract. From tkeir own undisputed testi- 
mony these men violated not alone ethics of public trust and confi- 
dence but acted in defiance of well-established principles of law, and 
also of imernational law, that directly affects the good name of our 
Government with all other nations of the world. 

The great power and influence of the chemical monopoly will be 
thrown against any effort to compel restitution to the Government of 
many millions of dollars in property, for which the stockholders paid 
only 2 per cent value, and this same power which sought to force vali- 
dation by Congress of this sale, and spent over $100,000 for lobbying 
in order to secure dye legislation, will attempt to reach administrative 
as well as legislative action. 

The public complains over punishment of “ little fellows,” and those 
skeptical of motives often question prosecutions that may serve politl- 
cal ends, but the case presented by the resolution is bipartisan in 
character ; it challenges the confidence of the pees in the integrity of 
public officials ; and it affects prominent ex-officials who set an example 
of public irresponsibility before their subordinates and before the 
country. 

Any information I may have is at your command, and I trust you 
will do all in your power to vindicate the law and to right the wrong 
that in its attempts to validate and “cover up” has reached even to 
the doors of legislative halls. Such efforts to foreclose the Govern- 
ment’s right to inquire and to prosecute are as vicious and “ indefensi- 
ble” in character as was the original fraudulent sale. 

Very sincerely yours, 
James A, FREAr. 


A resolution directing the Attorney General to proceed in the 
above case also appears in the Recorp of July 11, 1921, but no 
action was asked on such resolution, presumably, because the 
record laid before the Attorney General was sufficient to apprise 
him of the facts. The resolution so introduced and appearing 
in the Recorp is as follows: 


Whereas the official record of hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee discloses that during the year 1919 a sale of 4,000 alien 
chemical and dye patents was made by the Alien Property Custodian 
to the Chemical Foundation Co.; that said sale was conceived and ar- 
ranged by Francis P. Garvan, Joseph Choate, and Ramsey Hoquet, 
sSureau of Investigation of such custodian’s office; that 
these officials were also, respectively, the president, attorney, and 
patent adviser of the Chemical Foundation Co. and at the said time 
were in charge of alien patents in the Government office; that at such 
time they prepared, or caused to be prepared, an order wherein they 
were permitted to buy said patents at such price as might be determined 
by the Alien Property Custodian, whose advisers they were, and they 








thereupon fixed a price of $250,000 as a consideration “to ‘be paid by 
them for property which was easily worth over $10,000,000 ; that said 
parties concerned arranged by order that such sale should be made 
privately, without notice or ee and that they thereupon sold 
to themselves as officers of such corporation the »property at a price 
fixed by them as such Government offieers ; and 

Whereas said sale was ‘fraudulently made by such public officials at 
a price fixed by them of only 2 per cent of the actual value of such 
property : Therefore, 

Itesolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, requested 
to begin legal proceedings to set aside such sale made by the Alien 
Property Custedian to the Chemical Foundation Co. because of fraud, 
and that he be further requested to receive from said Chemical Founda- 
tion Co. all licenses, fees, and royalties, or other receipts over and 
above the amount of consideration actually paid by such company as 
the purchase price of said patents. 


The following official record accompanied the letter to the 
Attorney General, according to the Recorp of July 11, 1921: 


[From p. 88, dyestuffs hearings, Senate. } 


Mr. CHoatx. I appear here as counsel for the Chemical Foundation, 
into which I shall go in a moment, and also I bave been asked to rep- 
resent the American Dyes Institute, which is an association of all the 
dye makers in the country, because they have ponctnnliy the same 
point of view presented by the Chemical Foundation to-day, and are, 
therefore, properly represented by the same counsel. I came into this 
case, gentlemen, through my service in the office of the Alien Property 
Custedian. * * * 

I am a life-long Republican * * * (p. 106), and so although it 
was none of our business as members of the Alien Property Custedian’s 
staff, but purely for what we conceived to be reasous-of public spirit, 
all of us who had the knowledge thus derived there very early began 
to scratch our heads to see if we could not find some way of helping 
this industry here. 


A sale to the Graselli Co. of 1,100 patents and other property 
for $5,400,000 made them realize they would stand little danger 
in taking over 4,500 patents for $250,000. 

Hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, dyestuffs, on 
H. R. 2706, July 14 to 20, 1919, Mr. Joseph Choate testifying 
(pp. 110-111): 


Mr. Croats. The one thing the Alien Property Custodian had power 
to do without further help from Congress was to sell them (the Ger- 
man dye patents). * Now, it-was obvious that the wisest thin 
for us to do was to sell to good American purchasers, and what coul 
we do? *® It was then that the fertile brain of Mr. Garvan, 
the present Alien Custedian, then in charge of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, conceived the high idea of getting an industrial organization to 
uct as a trustee corporation to buy the patents. I was present at 
every detail of every one of the consultations that resulted in that 
organization. * * ® It teok the form it did for this reason: In 
the first place we had to get an organization that could never fall into 
the control of any one body, any one company, any one Man, or any 
group of men. For that purpose we made the stock nontransferable 
without the consent of the company. * * * For that purpose we 
provided that the whole stock'must be placed in the hands of a voting 
trustee Serene 

Mr. OvpFreLp. Can anybody use these patents (p. 114)? 

Mr. CHOATE, ‘Not everybedy, but every good merican citizen can 
make application for a license and get it on equal terms, and they 
have to pay a royalty in each case. 


Mr. OLpriet. You effect the license system, because all of these 
patents are controlled ? 
Mt. Cnoare. Oh, no: they are only eontrolled by the Chemical 


Foundation to a very minor extent. 
Mr. Hoquet, who furnished the “soft stuff,” as he calls it, 
must be called as a witness. Again quoting (p. 116): 


Mr. Cuoare. As to Mr. Garvan being connected with this matter, 
that happened in this way: We were casting about to get a man to 
take hold of it, and so Mr. Hoguet, a very ardent Republican, and 
myself were discussing it as thoroughly as we could as to who could 
handle it. It was evident that whoever took that position (manager 
of the Chemical Foundation) would have to have a certain familiarity 
with the Germans in this country. There was no other man except 
Mr. Garvan who hada tenth of his qualifications in that respect. 

Mr. Moore. How did he acquire that Influence? 

Mr. CHOATE. As head of the Bureau of Investigation of the Alien 
Custodian’s office from the start. * ®* * I should say that Mr. 
Garvan is a dollar-a-year man, and has no need to ask for any other 
compensation, and is, therefore, serving with the Chemical Foundation 
without compensation. 

Mr. GREEN. Just what were your duties with the custodian of the 
alien property ? 

Mr. Cuoate. In the bureau of investigation; I had charge of the 
investigation of the chemical business. 

* 7 a * oe * * 

Mr. Guoate. The Bayer Co. was sold for over $5,000,000. Of course, 
they had large properties. 

Mr. Green. You knew that the patents had large value? 

Mr. CHoatr. I knew that the patents had a value which no man 
could calculate, because no man could say which were valuable except 


in rare cases. I suppose of the 5,000 taken over a great many were 
absolutely worthless. 
¥ * * * + * . 


Mr. Green. Mr. Garvan occupied what position ? 

Mr. Cuoate. He was head of the bureau 6f investigation. 

Mr. Gruen. And you at that time were working under him? 

Mr. CHOATE. I was. 

Mr. GREEN, These companies, by virtue of their operation, whether 
in connection with these patents or not, and although while holding 
these patents, have made immense profits in this country? 

Mr. CHoatTs. Large profits, I should say. 

Mr. Green. And profits that both you and Mr. Garvan were aware of? 

Mr. CHOATE. Yes. 

Mr. Green (p. 118). And learned it in the course of your operations 
for the Government ? 


Mr. CuHoate. Certainly. You understand the business was not 
large. The total amount of imports before the war was under $12,- 
Guo. = 7°” 
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Mr. Green (p. 118). Now, after these discoveries had 
by virtue of the connection with the Government (value ant, mie 
man patents) this corporation called the Chemical Foundation was 
instituted and it was concluded to place as its president Mr. Garvan 
avery capable pratinnen, and to retain an exeeedingly capable lawyer 
as the corporation counsel, in the person of yourselt , ie... ( 


Now. 
this company, having bought these patents, you say would ha ‘on. 
siderable power over the imports as the result of its control of ‘the 


ee 
r, CHOATE. It would have the power to control to a certain exte 
the operations under the ‘patents. ran. if it can induce people So ar 
out revevable licenses, revoke ‘the licenses if the licensee behaves badly 
Whether people will take licenses out in that form remaing to be seen 
a + . os oe * * ‘ 


Mr. GREEN (p. 120). If, then, he who is a manufacturer in a small 
way comes before the Chemical Foundation and it appears to the 
foundation that he has so far not ‘manufactured dyes to their sa tis- 
a a oe eee not ee them under ‘these pat- 
ents without having a license, or for any other reason ar 
to them to be sufficient, he could be excluded? seen opeanes 

Mr. CHOATE. He would be excluded if the Chemical Foundation did 
not believe he was in a position to make dyes that would be a credit 
to the American industries. 

ie GREEN. This is a matter entirely in their discretion and judg. 
men 

Mr. CHoaTs. Precisely, as it is in the discretion of any other owner 
of patents. ‘ 

* 2 + * >» ao * 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SALES. 


Mr. KitcHin (p. 121). Now, in the sale of these patents by the 
Alien Property Custodian, I believe you said that one chemical company 
purchased how many? . F 
= CHOATE. Twelve hundred before the organization of the foun- 

ation. 

Mr. KitcHin. At public sale? 

Mr. CHOATE. Yes, sir; at public sale. 

Mr. ‘KitcHin. Were there any other bidders for them except this 
chemical company ? 

Mr. CHoatTe. A great many of them, I think. 

Mr. KitcHtn. How much did this company bid? 

Mr. CHoate. When the property was sold en bloc the whole property 
of the Bayer Co. was sold for $5,300,000. I forget the exact figures, 

Mr. KiITCHIN. That property ineluded also the stock? 

Mr. CHoaTe. Yes, sir; that carried the company and its patents. 

Mr. Kitcutn. Now, has that company turned over to your com- 
pany these 1,200 patents? 

Mr. CHOATE. No, sir; we hope they will. (Neither has the Dupont 
Co. or others controlling patents.) ‘They are among the underwriters 
and good American people, and I ‘think they will try to do the best 
they canto strengthen the foundation. : 

Mr, KITCHIN (p. 122). Now, your company (Chemical Foundation), 
after the purchase by this chemiccal company of these 1,200 patents, 
Was organized, and then the other patents were put on sale at public 
auction? 

Mr. CHOATE, They were not sold by public sale by the custodian, 
because it would have been impossible to do that for a variety of 
reasons. All the possible available bidders who could have ‘bid in good 
faith for these patents as real manufacturers were already in the enter- 
prise, because they were members of the American Dyes Institute. The 
only other kind of bidder there could have been would be a hold-up 
artist who would buy the patents either for the benefit of his own pocket 
or who would buy them ‘to ‘hold them up frem use. It required an 
Executive order from the President to effect that transfer. 

Mr. .KITCHIN. I simply desire to get the facts on the record. 
were these patents offered separately or were they en bloc? 

Mr. CnoatTe. They were sold in one transaction to the Chemical 
Foundation. 

Mr. KiTcHIN. What was the actual amount of cash that was paid 
for them? 

Mr. CHoats. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. KircuHiIn. Now, did your patents cover any other part of the 
chemical products except dyestuffs ? 

Mr. Croats. Yes, sir; all chemical products we could lay our hands 
on, but it is only in the dyestuffs that the patents are of great impor- 
tance—dye and pharmaceutical goeds—because it is only there that the 
patent is especially important. They cover salvarsan and other products 
and all the rest that we could get our hands on. * * * 


Mr. Francis P. Garvan testified as follows: 


Mr. Moore (p- 332). I want again to call your attention to a matter 
that may be referred to later on, which I did not personally care to stir 
up teo much, and that is the compatibility of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian serving also as ‘the president of ‘the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), 
which intends to enter actively into the business and the control of 
business, and which seeks legislation for that purpose. Is it not, in 
your judgment, incompatible for one man to hold those two offices, onc 
being administrative and the other being an office where the adminis- 
trator can assist the president of the corporation ? 

Mr. Garvan. Can you point out any point where they conflict? | 

Mr. Moorp. Is it not possible that questions affecting the integrity of 
the Chemical Foundation might come before the Alien Property Cus 
todian for administration ? 

Mr. Garvan. Can your imagination suggest such a position? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. ; 

Mr. GarvAN. I would like to hear it. If there is anything inconsist- 
ent in my two positions, I certainly will resign one or both. * * * 

Mr. oore. Is it not possible that the Attorney General, of the 
United States might call upon his very efficient Assistant Attorney 
General whom he is now about to appoint, in the person of the present 
Alien Property Custodian (Mr. Garvan), to ‘investigate the business of 


Now, 


the Chemical Foundation ‘(Inc.), of which the Assistant Attorney 
General (Mr. Garvan), now Alien Property Custodian (Mr. Garvan), is 
president ? 


Mr. GARrvaN. No; it is not. 
Mr. Moore. You think that is impossible? 
Mr. GARVAN. Absolutely impossible. 


Advisory committee of Alien Property Custodian are now 
Foundation trustees. The same comntittee passeti on sale f one 
Government for the private company that bought. (Dyestufts 


hearings, Committee on Finance, United ‘States Senate, H. K. 





1922. 





8078, December 13,.1919. Mr. Garvan had not resigned after six 
months.) 


Mr. Francis P. Garvan, Alien Property Custodian, a witness 
before the Senate committee (p. 520) : 


So I conceived the idea of formi the Chemical Foundation and 
putting all of these patents into a quasi public corporation, which would 
develop them and give them to chemical companies throughout the 
country. The ae salvarsan had worked out encouraged us. * * * 
So then we had this board of trustees, composed of Mr. Otto Bennard, 
president of the New York Trust Co., Mr. Cleveland. H. Dodge, * * * 
Judge George L. Ingraham, * * * Ralph H. Stone, president of 
the Detroit Trust Co, * * * senjamin Griswold, jr. * * * 
These gentlemen had consented to aet as the advisor, committee for 
the Alien Property Custodian on questions of the sale of German 
ro yerty. 

, Senator Caper. How many patents did they take over? 

Mr. GARVAN. Four thousand. 

Senator Caper, The Alien 
matents ? 

' Mr. GARVAN,. It was by private sale by the President. 

Senator CALDER... For how much money? 

Mr. GarRvAN. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. GARVAN. (p. 522). I am very anxious to make this statement as 
fully as possible, because I do not want to have any rumors or any- 
thing to interfere with this case. I am pleased and delighted to 
answer questions to the fullest. : - 

Senator CALDER. I am very anxious to have information, because the 
situation would indicate there is a great possibility of tremendous profits 
for some people. 


Property Custodian sold them these 


VALUE OF FOUNDATION PATENTS. 


Relating to the value of the 4,000 German patents bought by 
the Chenrical Foundation, the following testimony on page 255 
is in point. 


Mr. Moors. Would you care to deny the statement, since Mr. Lone- 
wortH has raised the question, that one of these 4,000 patents (sal- 
varsan) is worth $50,000 a year royalty? 

Mr. GArvaAN. I would be grateful to have you tell me the name of it. 

Mr. Moore: A° one million doflar patent, and you bought 4,000 of 
them for $250,000. ~ 


Testimony can be had that two patents included in the sale 
were worth several million dollars. 

Relating to the exclusive power possessed by this Chemical 
Foundation monepoly over the 4,000 patents under its control 
the following testimony is relevant : 


Mr. GREEN (p. 360). Reading from the charter of the Chemical 
Foundation “ The board of directors may refuse to issue any license or 
may revoke any license granted by the corporation and may. prescribe 
the terms and conditions of such lieense.’” * * * 

Mr. GAaRVAN. Do you claim that we could use arbitrary power to re- 
fuse licenses? 

Mr. Green. I have not the slightest doubt. of it. In the first plaee, 
it says the board may issue; second, it shall prescribe the terms; and, 
third, it may revoke it at any time it wants to * * *., 


Again referring to the dual relationship of Mr. Garvan in a 
publie and private capacity : 


Mr. GreEN. A considerable portion of the persens connected with the 
Chemical Foundation are connected also either directly or indirectly 
with the Alien Property Custodian’s office. 

Mr. GAaRVAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREEN. And you consider it entirely ethical that having obtained 
information through their connection with the Alien Property Custodian 
that they shall then sell to an institution controlled by themselves? ‘ 

Mr. GARVAN. It was by virtue of our connection with the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian office that we saw it as our publie duty not to let this 
thing revert to where it was, 


Mr. Garvan complains that he was not in fact Alien Property 
Custodian when the sale was made to his company. Technically 
this is true in name, but as officer apparently in charge of this 
property he arranged all the details for the sale, aided by Mr. 
Choate, to a company of which he was president and by his sub- 
sequent promotion to position of Alien Property Custodian he 
confirmed by acquiescence that same sale. 

The following letter also appears in the same Recorp and has 
a bearing on the case: 

A SELF-EXPLANATORY LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1921. 
Hon. WILLIAM FI. KING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C, 

My DEAR SENATOR: In accordance with your request I am pleased to 
have the opportunity of furnishing you with the following facts prece- 
dent to the investigation as called for in your recent resolution intro- 
duced in the United States. Senate: 

Mr. Francis P. Garvan, former Alien Property Custodian, is president 
of the Chemical Foundation (Ine.) ; Col. Dewglas I. McKay, late colonel, 
General Staff, vice president of J. G. White & Co., is vice president; 
Mr, George J. Corbett, assistant secretary of Central Trust Co., is secre- 
tary and treasurer. Mr. Corbett was a director in a number of the 
alien-enemy concerns taken over by Mr. Garvan as Alien Property Cus- 
todian during the recent war. Mr. Joseph H. Choate, jr.. who was an 
¢xaminer of chemical and dyestuff concerns in the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s office during the recent war, is counsel for the Chemicai Founda- 
tion (Ine.). Mr. Ramsey Houget, who acted as attorney for various 
alien-enemy concerns taken over by the custodian’s office during the war, 
is patent counsel for the foundation. 

The following gentlemen who comprised the sales committee which 

passed upon all the sales of the alien-cnemy concerns made by the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office during the war are the trustces of the 
Chemical Foundation (Inc.): 
_ George L. Ingraham, New York; Otto T. Bannard, president New 
York Trust Co.; Cleveland H. Dodge, New York: B. Howell Griswold, 
jr., of Brown Bros., bankers, Philadelphia; Ralph Stone, president De- 
troit Trust Co. 
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Mr. Joseph H. Choate, jr., is counsel for the American Dyes Institute. 
Judge Covington; who was attorney for a number of alien-enemy con- 
cerns seized’ by the Alien Property Custodian’s office during the recent 
war, isalso counsel for the American Dyes Institute. Mr. Choate engi- 
neered the naming of the advisory committee of the War Trade Board 
from the Dyes Institute. This same committee is the advisory com- 
mittee of the Textile Alliance. Employees of the Du Ponts were shifted 
to the Textile Alliance and represented them in Burope and then went 
back with the Du Ponts. Dr. Thomas H. Norton, who was formerly 
with the Department of Commerce, also became connected with the Du 
Ponts. Mr. B. R. Price, who had charge of most of the color end of the 
Textile Alliance, is now with the A. C. D. C. So you can see how the 
combination has’ been interchanged, and everywhere thit you turn there 
is a Du Pont representative. Some of the members of the executive 
committee of the American Dyes Institute are as follows: 

Mr. Morris R. Poucher, chairman, £. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co.; Mr. 
B. R. Baldwin, the Allied Chemical and Dyes Corporation; Dr. Samuel 
Isermann, Van Dyke & Co.: Dr. J. Merritt Matthews, Grasselli Chemical 
Co.; Mr. Jeffeott, Caleo Chemical & Color Co.; Mr. Klotz, Newpert 
Chemical Co. 

Thanking you for this opportunity, I remain, 

Very truly yours, ¥ 


The following letter written to Hon. Botes Penrose, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, by the Hon. JAMES 
A. FREAR is taken from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 12, 
1921, and possibly explains the influence which has operated to 
prevent appropriate action by the Department of Justice against 
the Chemical Foundation Co.: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 6, 1921. 





Senator Borns PENROSE, 
Chairman Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: To-day’s press states that dye interests now seek- 
ing to secure a three-year dye embargo from your committee have per- 
suaded Secretary of War Weeks and Secretary of Navy Denby to write 
your committee urging continuance of the war dye embargo for an 
indefinite period, in order that this country may be provided with 
chemicals in case of war. If correctly reported, this preposterous claim 
is only another evidence of the enermous power of the dye monopoly 
headed by the Chemical Foundation Co., which has already sought to 
exercise its inflwenece on three Cabinet. members, including Attorney 
General Daugherty, who thus far has failed to acknowledge or act on 
my letter to him of July 18, copy of which is hereto attached. No 
invisible government has ever shown more brazen effrontery than this 
dye monopoly, which was driven to cover in the House on July 21 by a 
vote of 209 to 193, including in the majority vote 96 Republicans and 
113 Demoerats: I am sure a much larger majority would have been 
recorded had the vote been needed, and [I do not believe any dye em- 
bargo proposal can pass the House, whatever action may be taken else- 
where. 

We may well be concerned over the power of these dye interests that 
reach to three Cabinet officers im their effort to perpetuate their present 
exelusive power in this country. Not one line of evidence in all the 
hearings, I am informed, suggests that this Government depended upon 
or received aid from any dye establishment in the country during the 
recent war, and the argument that we should preserve this half billion 
domestic dye monopoly, with its excessive prices and enormous wer, 
because of approaching war and through need of private protection, is 
both preposterous and ridiculous. Secretaries Weeks and Denby are 
reported by the press to have writtem your committee simultaneously 
that the dye embargo should be continued for that reason. If so, they 
certainly had little information on which to-base such statements, and 
caution is thrown to the winds: when dye interests bring these two let- 
ters to your committee on the same day to influence committee action. 
I have no fear of their influence, either on your committee or on the 
body you represent, but 1 do express concern over any power that can 
secure such letters from such high sources, and more important that 
apparently has endeavored to smother efforts made to have the Govern- 
ment bring legal proceedings in order to set aside the Chemical Founda- 
tion Co. sale. Failure for practically three weeks to receive any reply 
from the Attorney General is an unusual oversight by the department 
that represents the Congress as well as the administration, and it is 
impossible to believe failure to acknowledge receipt of an official courte- 
ous letter was due to an oversight. 

In my letter to Attorney General Daugherty, as you will note from 
the attaehed copy, I have stated that Francis P. Garvan and Joseph 
Choate, jr., while employed by the Government in the Alien Property 
Custodian’s office in positions of control, conceived the idea of seizing 
alien patents then on file in the Patent Office and taking them over 
to themselves and their associates in a private capacity under the name 
of the Chemical Foundation Co,, a Delaware corporation. They did 
this several months after the armistice was signed and seized some 
4,500 patents, worth $10,000,000 or more, taken over at “ private sale” 
for $250,000, or about 2 per cent ef the actual value of such patents. 

A copy of the testimony taken at congressional hearings attached 
hereto contains undisputed admissions of this fact by the parties who 
negotiated the sale to themselves. ‘Thereafter I am informed and evi- 
dence will be produced, if need be, that they sought to validate this 
fraudulent sale by having a general provision in the Versailles treaty 
and after rejection of the treaty by the Senate, these same interests, 
acting through a prominent official of the present administration, who 
was advertised as vice president of the Chemical Foundation Co., again 
sought to secure validation of such contracts by insertion in the peace 
resolution recently passed by Congress. This effort was defented by 
members of the Foreign Affairs Committee, as set forth in letter to Mr. 
Daugherty, hereto attached. 

I do not speak of the international aspect of sueh patents 
long after the war was closed, because that is a matter which carries 
its own argument, but the asteunding proposition of covering up this 
alleged sale made by these public officials to themselves while appar 


seizing 


ently representing the Government is now further emphasized by 
threats trom the Chemical Foundation Co. to sue the Government for 


a large amount of money, reputed to reach a half million dollars or 
more, in an effort to secure license payments made to the Government 
before the alleged sale. 

The character of this dye embargo effort that put through the House 
lust session a bill drawn by Mr. Choate, aecording to information in my 
possession, aad paid $100,000 in lobby suggests what : 
behind these interests which obtains indorsements from 


fees 


power lies 
high adminis- 


trative officers, end apparently prevents action upon the facts stated. 
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The dye embargo can not be put through Congress, in my judgment, 
but these interests should be called to account and the fraudulent con- 
tract set aside in order to protect the Government’s interests, and I 
ask your cooperation in trying to secure prosecution on such charges 
as are contained in my letter to Mr. Daugherty. 

I am sending copies of this letter to the President and to others who 
would seem to speak with authority on matters herein set forth. 

Very sincerely, 
JAMES A. FREAR. 

Congress and the country are entitled to know the facts 
and have prosecutions brought by the Government wherever 
overcharges or fraud have been perpetrated. During the war 


it became impossible to protect the public interest by proper 


List A of formal contracts aggregating $100,000 or over made by or under Air 


accounting methods, and among thousands of contracts for war 
purposes, aggregating many billions of dollars, over seven hun- 
dred contracts were for aviation alone of $100,000 and up- 
wards in every case. Four aircraft contracts have been dis- 
closed containing many millions of dollars in fraudulent over. 
charges based on the facts here presented. It is not unfair to 
assume that if these prosecutions were brought and recoveries 
made, that many times the amount of overcharges contained in 
the four contracts set forth would be found in the 700 contracts 
of $100,000 and over which are given by the congressional 
aviation investigation in detail as follows: 


Service for Air Service from April 6, 1917,to June 1, 1919, in United States. 


[Starred items in the column headed “amount expended” include final payment.} 













































































































woes sani fecnameneticin lox snnnsne_ SOR omit A a 
Con- Contractor’s Amount ot | Amount ex- Officer or 
tract Contractor. 7 = pended to Nature of contract. person executing Remarks, 
No. address. contract. | June 1, 1919. contract. 
sata 
3444 | Goodyear Tire & Rub- | Akron, Ohio....| Apr. 3, 1918 $3, 729, 028.00 | Balloons.............. A.C. Downey, major,/ This includes the 
i 8. R.C. thirtieth item listed 
. on page A-2, 
3444-1 | Supplemental to 3444...}.........eceeeee-- May 10,1918 |  § $26,095.00 |...............- Enageetion, special nen rT ery 
cilities. 
S06b-A. 4...-x POs. neste senntsaneeeeenseeeee Mar. 6,1919 #236, 375.00 | Settlement............/ F p Spade, oe 
tain, A. eg 
2414 | United States Tent & | Chicago, Ill......} Dec. 20, 1917 "257, 44.00 | re ee A.C, Downey, major, | Increased $4,624 
Awning Co. .C. 
2413 | Scott Omaha Tent & | Omaha, Nebr...| Dec. 19,1917 2 212, 988.00 *217, 380. 00 jroo noes bsbetebeoune fe b00 ceubesuesdes Increased $4,392.06. 
Awning Co. 
2415 | Baker Lockwood | Kansas City Mo.| Dec. 15, 1917 132, 360. 00 *132, 360.00 |..... _ vinleraiiialecnetl Ds siieanoniemeatl 
Manufacturing Co. 
2410 | F. J. Burch Manufac- | Pueblo, Colo....| Dec. 20,1917 283, 720. 00 *291, 012.00 |..... MO iii tecitiitesd Di nndccipuaiion al Increased $7,292.95. 
turing Co. | 
2285 | Baker Castor Oil Co....} New York City..| Dec. 17,1917 292, 800. 00 131, 053. 00 | Castor oil...........-- = _ ee epee Decreased $160,534.96, 
2129 | Ford Motor Co.........| Detroit, Mich...| Nov. 22, 1917 @) 21, 782, 248.00 | Engines............... lceawa Miuisnceescestlt 
2129-1 | Supplemental to 2129. ..|..........0....-.- POO GEN Bib neddnckscnsstchenocvesdoscounen Aaese Gent angnegp, | ee Ns icheotencetvs 
ete. 
2129-2 |..... ee ee ee oodhteureseed Profit reduced from |..... Aa csitetben avevd 
$913.05 to $625, 
amendment of esti- 
mated cost. 
BIRD, bo.00csEOe cc cccccccvcesescelssesseuccnsoseuess Apr. 30,1919 1,965, 319.19 | *1,965,319.00 | Settlement............ 72 Seon, oP Increased $737,560.31, 
ain, A.S., A. P. 
. 19,1917 | 9, 750,000.00 | 10, 260,910.00 | Motors...............- A. 6. Downey, cap- 
n, 8. C. 
. 14,1917 3, FO, GAB. |. .ccscdvesccsces Advanced payment...) A.C. Downey, major, 
8.C. 
peevcosnesebniieve tpaenesneenanatemens ai taeierdiseGeeneaee POOR ONO sain oo cielo sci MB sicbieccbacect 
REM B51 tc ul shtnceheltion dep wumhaladeds eee Rica le a a 
eS re i wedi isitedidarice F. D. Schnacke, first 
a A.8.,8. 
9, 1917 540,000.00} #540, 362.00 | Scarfring mounts...... A. C. Downey, cap- | Increased $362.50. 
in, S.C. 
. 31,1917 | 2,040,720.00 | #2, 104,541.00 | Trucks..............2+|---++ Sibaabaanasatbednel Increased $63,821.60. 
1564 | Lamb, Finlay Co....... New York City..| Aug. 17,1917 (4) TIGL, BUR, GD: fb PIDs bbc cccsccweccrateorss Gikadcncngttnscins i 
1564-1 | Supplemental to 1564...)............0..-.- ies Bay MEE. &, cacecicuenecessscmebabes wleuake Include provision or { odel ends necddciesi id 
handling 42-foot 
fabric. 
De FcR cc ccncts ntcnccetndesormnventasl a WP hs ccnccsknteneete ssosavecssall Same as above, 36- | A.C. Downey, major 
inch. . 160i. 
BE Bic5sdlicsnncnsascccssouiaedeniebuemaeantl Apt. 12,1618 |.....c.0« aqedetebscssscdwonsoenee Increasing price of fin- | F. D. Schnacke, first 
ishing fabric. ro A.5S.,S. 
BENE Banc AEDs oc ccccccgvesncenaithscanconcapesens May 8, 100B |...ccccoccceccecleccccccoccosescs ome as above for 42- |..... kde Steceseen 
loot. 
BODES Fo o.0s BD cccccccennccesctehssoncessonsnensers Mag TE, TOES |. cn ccccccaccsesclccoccocsevcsesen Providing for prices |.-.... Ds 50+ pcanslan tonne 
and new grades of 
linen. 
BREA 1, ; iis o00ctesediensmnbiiidantheessbonnnenn ae 10 TEER. 1... .osctsavsnnsencchdebeaeeestemeuaea is a0 ccacasecesicelnnied Biv cvtsdeverccves 
EE SR Se. a oleae. SE EE Deiianpe nese staneiaauaweh sain dean |J-e+-. Pike caccdcn cient laniseil Be sinsisprncscens 
SONU 1b ...cA. +o nscgnecsmonstibgnneestreseapaers 4 | ree eee ee tadaie So intMn an wana poneeaee eee RS te ceids aa 
Do3632 | Saxon Manufacturing | Toledo, Ohio....} Apr. 17,1918 276, 470. 00 158, 502.00 | Metal parts...........|..... PSS 6 cackeenaisie 
Co. 
3262-A | Supplemental to Do- |.................. Apr. 26,1919 OEE, ccnccdiincanspns Settlement............ O. M. Wey, eaptein woe June 1, 
3632. oie ols ; 
2621 | Mark Cowen & Co...... New York City..| Feb. 13, 1918 102, 414. 00 *102, 433. 00 | Flying suits.......... | O. R. Ewing, first | Increased $19.50. 
| lieutenant, S,. R.C. 
2620 | Fuller & Sullivan Co...| Boston, Mass....| Jan. 21,1918 119, 185. 00 *121, 352. 00 ee coats and prone OB isis cstacdaved Increased $2,167. 
rousers. 
9297 | J. T. Wilson (Ine.)..... | Richmond, Va..| Aug. 1, 1917 2 810,000.00 1,000, 185.00 | Construction supply C. G. Edgar, captain, | Increased $190,205.15, 
depot near ich- 8. C, 
| mond. 
8451 | J.G. White Engineering | New York City..| June 28,1917 @) 4,983, 610.00 | Construction Aero Ex- |....- DRitiedavctinghecit 
Corporation. riment Station, 
angley Field. 
7864 | Walbridge Aldinger Co.| Detroit, Mich...| May 27,1917 (4) *2,052, 477.00 Coser penee, Seeidge sweet Cirsavdectebcnincd 
ield. 
7865 | Dayton Lumber & | Dayton, Ohio...}..... a (@) *2,989, 546.00 | Construction, training |... .. Badd éécunsixivss 
Manufacturing Co. camp, Dayton. ‘ i 
50000 | Mason & Hangar Co....| Richmond, Va..| Sept. 14, 1917 (4) 2, 244,648.00 | Construction, near | C. G. Edgar, lieuten- 
| Lake Charles. ant colonel, S. C. 
50218 | J. G. White Engineer- | New York City..| Dec. 3,1917 (4) 1, 245, 227.00 ee. Carl- }...-- ee eee 
ing Co. strom Field. a 
50360 | Seldon Brick Construc- | St. Louis, Mo....| Apr. 8, 1918 (*) 194,865.00 | Construction, balloon | C. G. Edgar, colonel, | Increased $75,000. 
tion Co. | school, Fort Sill. 8. C. 
50252 | Hardaway Construction! Americus,Ga...| Feb. 7,1918 @) *1, 187,921.00 Sa Sane damee GP vankininn auevesewh 
Co, | Field. i 
ee ee eae Alvin, Tex......} Feb. 9,1918 2 175, 000.00 26, 464.00 | Planting and growing | O. R. Ewing, first Decreased $148,535. 14. 
| castor beans, lieutenant, S. R. C. ‘. 
2629 | Herman R. Walker.....| Miami, Fla...... Jan. 19,1918 2 437, 500. 00 *6, 449.00 |....- Ditnihcomcamnchabiebeetal Riasapk Aenea Decreased $431,050.34. 
2629-1 | Supplemental to 2629...|.............--0-- TRY BD, WOES |... nccccccccccclecsococsersesccclocceccccsecerscccosenccosiases GO... ccccccecscees Reacceptance ul- 
—s eo ' 
2629-2 |..... BO sa babevcswsesbbesliscccnsnsenssscune DE, SE DOEE 1. oncn0cncccn0dssliseahanbviestebalens <cpunianyess tapes F.D. Schnacke,cap- | Extending date do 
) nuh tain, A. 8., A. P. livery. 


1 Cost plus, 


2 Estimated. 
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ona | 
Con- | | ~Contractor’s Date of Amount of Amount ex- z 
tract Contractor. : : pended to Nature of contract. 
No. } address. contract. | contract. June 1, 1919. 
i— nena ; } | 
9628 | V. We. Hee. peaceceses -| Miami, Fla......| Jan. 19,1918 | 1 $437,500.00 $7,922.00 | Planting and growing | 
} ; castor beans. 
| , 
228-1 | Supplemental to 2628...\...0.....-++. woe--| July -30, 1018 |..... wibeksea<é- ics atdntaanalsall | ae ingienee 5 
} shelled. 
Dj2S-3 }..-08 de J acucnsedes oleatelbgaee Ge dcingrepiol Aug. 13,1918 | ciiwesedesvescesteckeehinaedias's Extending date de 
| | _ livery. 
2883 1. Qi ARGOO. onans veces Leesburg, Fla. Feb. 6,1918 | 1 218, 750. 00 24,730.00 | Castor beans.......... | 
| | } | | 
2613-1 | Supplemental to 2613 ...|....2......cceeese RN TESTE Find Sains digs a sdtnh dies ccusnseeecss | Reaccepting beans un- 
{ | shelled. 
2550 | D, Cs GROG. cis oh cw ten Miami, Fla...... Jan. 8, 1918 | 1 875, 000. 00 | 6, 712.00 | Castor beans.......... | 
2 1 | Supplemental t0.2550...).......cccsccecces Ms WME haccccsesscctcocsleccesesecesecees | Extending date deliv- | 
ery. } 
2 - padi secsbnedseckecediscededsadpharenie CEES Nicccncccsseceshe Ieeseccedeecceses | Reaccepting beans un- | 
} } | } | shelled. | 
2411 Baker & Lockwood | KansasCity,Mo.| Dec. 19,1917 141, 790. 00 | *144, 958. 00 RE sadccpanndes 
| Manufacturing Co. | | | ? 
2412 | Carnie-Goudie Manu- |..... Oe vb den daeslinadl ee ee 708, 800. 00 | *702, 108.00 |..... do. eatiedaaea deed 
| facturing Co. i oe i Se 
1651 | Batesville Lumber & | | Lawrenceburg, | Sept. 13, 1918 15, 500. 00 | *14, 547.00 | Walnut lumber... .... 
| Veneer Co. Ind. | 
x 1 | Supplemental to 4651 ...|. 2.2... ...2esseee- NOV. 4, 1918 |. .ncccoc-coc-ce+|ccon-ccecess----| Regarding storage and 
} | } insurance. 
165 | Frank Hill Smith...... Dayton, Ohio...) Aug. 22,1917 (?) 915, 800. 00 | Construction, A. G.S. 
D., Fairfield. 
17 PORtYS CO... cecccdped Cleveland, Ohio. | Sept. 19, 1818 | 105, 000. 00 | *105, 126.00 | Paper, bromotype..... 
| | 
Eon: ~ SlROtis. conecuconnetl Washington,D.@ Dec. 22,1917 1 175,900. 00 *5,276.00 | Planting castor beans - 
iyv6 | L, W. F. Engineering Co.} College Point, | Oct. 19,1917 | 226, 800.. 00 *226,800.00 | Airplanes............. 
L.i. 
365 | F. A. Jones Construc- | Dallas, Tex..... | Mar. 5,1918 (3) 111,703.00 | Oil-retaining naa 
tion Co. j } | Waco, Tex. 
| H. W. Johns-Manville | New York City..| Oct. 17,1917 | 280, 000. 00 | 195,624.00 | Tachometers.......... 
Co. | | 
} | | 
4] G. J. Grant Construe- | St. Paul, Minn..| Feb. 10,1918 (?) 63,472.00 | Improvements at 
tion Co. | Willys-O verland | 
| } plant. | 
12 | Dr. Horace Carlin Hall. .} Laredo, Tex..... Apr. 8,1918 347,600. 00 |.....-.2.------- Castor beams. ......... | 
120 | Fort Pitt Bridge Works.| Pittsburgh, Pa... May 23,1918 | 310, 500. 00 304,678.00 | Structural steel........ i 
233 | Seldon Brick Construc- | St. Louis, Mo...) Jan. 12,1918 | WOOT Siviiicccdcesxeds Construction at Fort 
| tion Co. | | Sill, Okla. } 
1051 | M. E. Gillett & Son..... Tampa, Fla..... | May 15,1918 686, 000. 00 | 426,022.00 | Manufacturing prod- 
} ucts castor beans. 
{051-1 | Supplemental to 4051 ...|......-+-.++-+++-- Oct. 30,1918 |..... Seedegeccecloceprccecesecess | Covering special facili- 
i ties. 
4051-2 }..... WB. dR Th igi cae thks olagp cnends conse Se” SIERO Dike cckvesadccees Raceusvveshiusse | Additional special fa- | 
| | cilities. | 
4051-3 |..... SN a ddl reset hie cdtatometiechnckcceus TR Guts cchaknhcioalbadeddansacanees | Toinclude price of cans 
302 | Gordon & Ferguson....| St. Paul, Minn..| Feb. 25,1918 191, 520. 00 *191, 657.00 | Aviation suits......... | 
a 
365 | J. H. Sieber and E. H. | Houston,Tex...' Mar. 13,1918 3 87, 500. 00 9,517.00 | Planting and growing 
| _ Flemming. | | castor beans. 
SOT We We Es cba ccacces Little Rock, Ark; Apr. 10, 1918 3175, 000. 00 16, 444.00 |..... Ss sdeiti died «aeedn | 
1X89 | Velie Motors Corpora- Moline, Ill...... Oct. 9,1917 635, 000.00 | *635, 000. 00 | 'Trucks................ 
tion. | } 
2373 | Hall Scott MotorCarCo.| San Francisco, | Jan, 24,1918 181, 401. 60 194, 030.00 | Spare parts............ 4 
Calif. | 
2387 | Pittsburgh Model En- | Pittsburgh, Pa.| Dec. 10,1917 790, 980. 00 | 717, 771.00 |..... MG i cenecaiadessxs 
gine Co } 
693 | Spencer Kellogg & Sons | Buffalo, N. Y....| Feb. 14, 1918 3189, 100. 00 | 165, 120. 00 CE Gia simi ccencd | 
|  (ine.). | | 
4346 | Pierce-Arrow Motor |..... GO... ccccece| Sept. 9, 1918 (?) | *1,389, 908.00 | Hispano-Suizaengines | 
Car Co. | 
. 
2463 | Curtis Aero & Motor |..... BS... <steescel COR: (*) 4, 000, 047. 00 PIII 5 bids cccs sae 
a } : 
163-1 | Supplemental to 2463. . |... .c-ceccccccccce | ae Miwewstnacénnncas | Resubstitution of con- 
| i tract 3443 to super- } 
| sede contract 2463 | 
| as relates to spare | 
parts. 
463-2 |..... Os ad ee >}, Mag i I i el eal Space for testing, etc... 
5357 | Curtis Aero & Motor | Buffalo, N. Y...| Nov. 1,1918 | 33, 500,000.00 992, 922.00 | Airplanes............. | 
| Corporation. | | | s 
771 | Knabenshue Manufac~| New York City, | | May 31,1918 (?) *191, 205.00 | Balloons............-. 
turing Co. N.Y. | 
771 Supplemental tO 3771 ...n}.cccsccccccccccce | ae In sew coms canngcecipayacqueussececs Amendment of cost, 
| | ete. } 
2057 | John A. Roebling’s | Trenton, N.J...| Nov. 2,1917 280, 000. 00 | #281, 665.00 | Wire................-- 
Sons Co. 
690 Velie Motor Corpora- | Moline, Ill......| Apr. 23, 1918 1, 221,168.00 | *1, 221,168.00 | Truck chassis......... | 
| ion. | | | 
3492 | Lyon Metallic Manufac- | Aurora, Ill...... | Apr. 5,1918 107, 705. 00 *107, 705. 00 | Steel cabinets 
| turing Co. | | 
4008 | Western Electric Co. ... 7 York City, | June §8,1918 | 389, 400. 00 270,088: OO |' Wire... . .cccoccecccece i 
¥. | | } 
4067 | Berger Manufacturing Gales, Ohio....| Sept. 16, 1918 | 170, 343. 00 *260, 407.00 | Material for hangars. . 
| Co. | | 
4766 | Hayes Ionia Co......... Grand Rapids, A Sept. 24, 1918 1, 308, 498. 00 *470, 228. 00 Parts of DH-4 planes. .| 
Mich. | | | 
4766-1 | Supplemental to 4766. ..}.............0,--- ON FI ic ccmaiendc és Boa sec listener si | Change in manner of | 
| payment. 
4766-A. To 25.2 OK occ arhabs ance tedewivlneedesk acc May 6,1919 136, 886. 06 *136, 886.00 | Settlement............ 
’ } 
221 | Stone & Webster....... Boston, Mass Jan. 16,1918 (3) 1,457,150. 00 | Construction hospital, 


1 Estimated. 














? Cost plus. 
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|} Kelly Fietd. 


; 
person executing | Remarks. 
contract. 
O. R. Ewing, first | Decreased $175,009. 
lieutenant, A. S., S. / 
R.C. 
O.R. Ewing. ,captain, 
F. D. Schnacke, - 
tain, A. S 
0. &. Ewing, a ee Decreased $87,500. 
lieutenant, 8. R.C 
F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
, > A. 3. :&. FP. 
- Downey, major, | Decreased $350,000. 
3. ©. 
F. eae, cap 
alti A. ee 
O.R.E an »tain, 
ie Bg Ee Fe } 
A.C. Downey, major, Increased $3,163. 
S.C, 
is a at-aatioatkncak Decreased $5,691.10, 
i 
F. D. Schnaeke, cap- | Decreased $902.46. 
tain, A.S., A: P. 
— a 
| 
C. G. Edgar, captain.| 
Ss. C. | 
0. ane, cap- | Increased $125. 
tain, A.S es 
A.C. Downey a sjor, | Decreased $169,723.75 
7s 
A.C ‘Downey, cap- | 
tain, S.C 
C. G. Edgar, colonel, 
S.C. 
A. C. Downey, cap- Terminating contract 
tain, S.C. since June 1, 1919; 
increased $16.62. 
C. G. Edgar, colonel, 
8. C. 
O. R. Ewing, first | Canceled. 
eee, -_ Be 
R. Cc. 
F. D. Sehn: awcke, first 
lieutenant, A. S., 
. . 
| C. G, Edgar, colonel, Do. 


ase i. 


.| O. R. Ewing, captain, 
A. ¥. 


5301 


Officer or 





.C. 

A.6 Downey, major, Additional payments 
since June f, 1919. 
E panes captain, | 

A.S., 
F. D. Schnacke, cap- 


tain, A. 8., A. P. 


aie (ea 

O. R. Ewing, first | Increased $137.20: re- 
lieutenant, S.R.C.| funded $34.36. 

eau do...............| Paymentscompleted 

} since June |, 1919. 

ed ama ~-- ++] Do. 

A. Downey, ¢ cap- | 
tain, .C. 

A. ©. Dew ney, ma-/| Increased $16,118.14, 
jor, S.C 

eee do...............{ Decreased $64,504.15. 

oO. R. Ewing, first | 


lieutenant, 8. R.C. 

D. Schnac ke, first | A 
lieutenant, A.S., 8 | 
R.C 





F dditional pay- 


ments since June 


=. ee 1, 1919. 
AC Derma, Do. 
S.C. 
er GOs. wn ccescsaeeses 
a do.. ictal 
_D. Setmathes, cop- | Decreased  $28,288,- 
tain, A nas 000 
A. Downey, "major, | 
3. Cc. 
O. R. Ewing, cap- 
tain, A.S., A. P 
A.C. Downey, major .| Increased $1,665.47. 
O. R. Ewing, first | 


lieutenant,S. R. C. | 


F. D. Schnacke, first | Decreased $112, 
lieutenent, S. R.C. 3.22. 
Ine reased $90,064.82, 


Z Ss. 


F.D. Schnacke, cap- 


tain, A.S., A. P. 


8. M. Wiley, captain, 
A. o£ | 


| C. G. Edgar, colonel. . 


| Additional payments 
since June 1, 1919. 


§ Original contract is in files, Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division. 








Con- 
tract 
No, 


50221-1 


50198 
50246 
9737 


2737-1 | 


2737-2 


50220 | 


50220-1 
2530 


2530-1 


2530-2 
2530-3 


2804 
2803 
2803-1 
2566 


2506-1 


3641 


3641-A 
3641-B 


4335 


4579 


4765 | 


4765-1 
4765-A 


3562 | 


3562-A 


1352 | 


1353 


5 


26 


1395 


| 
| 
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. Amount ex- Officer or 
. Contractor’s Date of Amount of 
Contractor. pended to Nature of contract. rson executin Re 
address, contract. contract. tel, 1919. pe cae 8 marks 
Supplemental to 50221. .|........ccccccese- » 156, 1018 |... .ccccccccccccfeccessccececsccs ee work, | C. G. chdear, colonel, 
in specifica- 8.C. 
a 
J. G. White Engineer- | New York City, | Dec. 3,1917) = (1) —'|: $1,452,702.00 | Construction, Dorr |.....do............... 
ing Corporation. N. Y. 
Wm. E. Fismpton Co..| Los Angeles, | Jan. 23,1918 | $100,000.00 |..........-...-- Construction, WO 1s 25 MER carcraesicete Canceled 
Calif well Field. 
A. C. Gark Ce. ......600. Chicago, Dl.....}| Feb. 2,1918 Oxygen apparatus. ... Increased $24,000 
. RK. C. 
Supplemental to 2737 ...|........ccceccese- June 3, 1918 |.........c..2.fecccccccccccccce| ROBLOTAZC..ccccccecces F, D. Schnacke, first 
oe” A. &., 
vali BD... .ccvncencsaesc|ecvcupencosccssoce) MUU tecbebcténagegestcsnsceaecesueecs EEE hy in- | F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
creasing 2,500 tain, A. S., A. P. 
and setting price of 
_— for second 
E. A. Wickhan.......-. St. Louis, Mo...| Dec. 19,1917 (@) Construction at Bal- | O. R. Ewing, a 
loon School, Fort lieutenant, A. 
Omaha, Nebr. 8. R.C. 
Supplementa! to 50220. .|.............e00. ai: « WING hse dish Ficacccdiicaeseksdeeaeee — in specifica- | C. oe Edgar, colonel, 
ions. 
Denby Motor Truck Co.! Detroit, Mich...| Jan. 17,1918 1, 029, 820.00 |} *1, 165,581.00 | Trucks................ oO. R. Ewing, first | Increased $135,761.77 
lieutenant, A. S., , 
8. R.C. 
Supplemental to 2530... .).........c0.seeee- eR UEEB  lncceneceishenscilsssacsnstesscem A. C. Downey, 
— 8. C. 
sab MED 1 axa ssodseudecs< dbadiauateeeedainden Bia. BR DOG 1. cctnccnncdudacsdvccccnsasccipins aleeeee osnetessnnccctianieeivahsedes tasenae 
ae WDB. vn cwiccsdinectnccds sc dtensobencccundl Ee SEED tnteétepedtiaieeiieestsa 8. " Wiley, cap- 
tain, A.S., A. P. 
Columbia Motors Co....}| Detroit, Mich...| Feb. 8, 1918 210, 125.00 *213, 625. 00 Trailers..............- R. Ewing, first | Increased $3,500, 
1. he A. &., 
Rogers Bros. Co........ Albion, Pa......| Feb. 7, 1918 210, 125. 00 #213, 625.00 |..-.- i al aha Sil WR ch cei s Do. 
Supplemental to 2803...|.................- EET EE tong nse nnckasabeteeeantss cneteehes Readv a - ooene ckhienknsaasecd 
Paige Detroit Motor Car| Detroit, Mich...| Jan. 16,1918 1, 133, 270. 00 ee a eee eee Pi eGkanseetacod Increased $132,270.42. 
Co. 
Supplemental to 2566... .|......-cccccscccee OD. Se Eivndsincnkcncncechsnnewaseteecaaxe Reimbursement for |S. M. Wiley, cap- 
ao in specifica- tain, A.S., A. P. 
tions. 
| Miami Trailer Co....... Troy, Ohio...... | Feb. 7,1918 210, 125. 00 OED ccxictedcntecs O. R. Ewing, first | Increased $3,927.25 
j ee 8., 
Ohio Trailer Co......... Cleveland, Ohio. _ 7, 1918 G20, GR. 00 | 0 EAR GOD Ion. OR ccc cccdciccncce Sree iitdnrnvegwenene Increased $7,000 
United Motors Co....... | Grand Rapids, | J 15, 1918 572, 680. 00 itrucks naesienanmeeetie RET ihkacivctaueat Increased $17,414.60, 
Mich. final payment 
since June 1, 1919. 
Excelsior Motor Manu- | Chicago, Ill...... June 13,1918 196, 200. 00 Metal parts............ F. D. Schnacke, first | Canceled; see Cle 
facturing & Supply Co. | ano A. &., tract 3641-A. 
Supplemental to 3641 ...}.........cecccccccfecees eee 278,434.17 } 257,055.00 }..... Divan cd cevevccedcignssoebbinanenehcede Decreased $9,285.40. 
eed do.. sivenit xgukae einkaaiasusoanenn teul as 7, 543. 81 Settleoment........... |F. D. ‘Sehuacioe, cap- 
tain, A. S., A! P. 
International Radio | Brooklyn, N. Y.| July 20,1918 171, 800. 00 Radio equipment. .... F. D. Schnacke, first | Increased $1,840. 
Telegraph Co. soerat, Bc. tee 
Marlin Rockwell Corpo- | New York, N. Y.| Aug. 29, 1918 157, 500. 00 Radiators and attach- | F. D. ee 27 Decreased $71,000. 
ration. ments. tain A. 8., 
Lewis Spring & Axle Co.! Chelsea, Mich. ..| Sept. 24, 1918 855, 186. 25 PRR OONIOR, oo isuccoslsacns achcchakascheauen Increased $5,578.85. 
| Supplemental to 4765...|...........----2 Feb. 18,1919 80, 365.71 Partial payment......}..... Pinkécksanisiveee 
ne DD inskcp acy canbeteestvan tiasanehecaoeee May 6,1919 43, 992.50 IND: vccondccncclupers ite vhs cnsacusse 
U.S. Rubber Co........ New York City.| Apr. 3, 1918 @) i eee A. C growney: 
or, 
| Supplemental to 3562... .}.....ccccccccccees May 27,1919 Order terminated, re- | 8. ma ‘Wiley, al Payments since June 
leasing Government tain A. S., 1, 1919, 
from all further 
claims after out- 
standing approved 
bills have been paid. 
West Virginia Pulp & | New York City.) Jan. 18,1918 | 22,808,000.00 j...............- Acetone and alcohol...; A. C. Downey, | Canceled, 
Paper Co. | major, S.C. 
RINNE PO DONT o0 cbc ccéhensccncessce ee do. 4,325, 703.86 | *4,325,703.00 | Erection of acetone |..... a dinwes conecekan 
| | and methyl plant. 
Supplemental to 2547-A |...........e00000- PROG. TR MORE Fi wcccccccnovccctbnsccucsencuanted Cancellation contract..| F. D. Schnacke, first 
lieutenant, A. S., 
8. R.C. 
| Jas. T. Stewart... 0.2 Pittsburgh, Pa..| Aug. 1,1917 (1) 614, 223. 00 Copetenetion A.G.S.| C. T. Waring, —- 
| Harrisburg, Pa. tain, S.C. 
The Sechler & Co....... | Cincinnati, Ohio} June 20, 1917 138, 000. 00 *138, 000. 00 Treiimobile airplane | Chas. §. Wallace lieu- 
| carriers. tenant colonel, Sig- 
| nal Corps. 
Curtiss Exhibition Co..| Buffalo, N. Y...| Nov. 10,1917 100, 523. 00 *100, 523. 00 ait airplane |..... Tb desnnbanw anes 
students. 
Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe | Harrisburg, Pa..| Apr. 30,1917 114, 750. 00 *114, 750.00 | Hydrogen cylinders...| C. S. Wallace, major, 
Bending Co. Signal Corps. aes 
| Stromberg-Carlson, | Rochester, N. Y.| June 16, 1917 160, 200. 00 *159, 873.00 | Service buzzers.... ....}....-O....cccececccee Decreased by adj ist- 
Telephone Manufac- ment voucher, 
turing Co. $326.91. 
Supplemental contract |...............-- Aine, CAEP L isesneces sede <odbckhexebanene<bdlbnsuabeesens egudtviizete A. C. Downey, cap- | 20 per cent increase 
to contract No. 1325. tain, Signal Corps. = expediting 
elive 
American Steel & Wire | New York City .| May 22,1917 210, 000. 00 #210, 583.00 | Field wire............./ C. S. Wallace, major, | Increas by adjust- 
Ce. | Signal Corps, ment voucher, 
$583.11. a 
Western Electric Co. |..... ei cineca cell do. 140, 000. 00 #139, 052.00 }..... GD. dccncunatecinnensly<ies Diticscixestvannd Decreased by adjust- 
(Inc.). ment voucher, 
$947.04, 
BE i ctnacsces Philadelphia, Pa.| Aug. 6, 1917 232, 800. 00 *232, 800.00 | Wire carts and parts..| A. C. Downey, cap- 
tain, Signal Gor rps, 
— States 
B. F. Sturtevant Co....} Boston, Mass....| May 29,1917 100, 960. 00 *100, 960.00 | Engines..... ekbaiteerte C. 8. ‘Wallace, major, 
Signal Corps. 
3 Cost plus. + Estimated. 








1922 


1546-1 
1495 
1494 
1497 


1498 | 


1510 


1512 
1512-1 
1457 


1494 
1490 


1491 


1486 


1478 


1516 | 


1516-1 


1516-2 


1710 





1710-1 
1777 
1545 


1550 


1558 
1560 


9519 | 


1572 


1581 | 


1585 


1587-1 


1601 


1618 | 


1620 | 


10186 


1752 





1666 


1699 | 
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Contractor. 


California Aviation Co. . 


Supplemental contract 
to contract No, 1546. 


to contract No. 1587. 
Western Electric Co.... 


Hiseg Wolf Machine Co. 
Carnie-Goudie Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Boomer Crain & Howe 
and Jause Bros. 
H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. 


Thomas-Morse Aircraft 
Corporation. 
L.W.F. Engineering Co. 





Contractor’s 
address. 


Los Angeles,| Aug. 
Calif. of oe 






15, 1917 


. 11,1918 


1, 1917 
























Dae a Air- | Dayton, Ohio...) Aug. 
ne Co. 
right-Martin Aircraft | New Brunswick,| Aug 
Corporation. N. J. 
Fisher Body Corpora- | Detroit, Mich...| Aug. 
tion. 
Standard Aero Corpora- | Plainfield, N. J. 
tion, New York. | 
eer ib xasanghlactncsctnclsncedlc<snceceaclh SUE 
The Burgess Co......... Marblehead, Oct. 
ass. 
Hall Scott Motor Car Co.| New York City.) July 
Supplemental contract |..... Bicincconcecs Dec 
to contract No. 1512. 
The White Co.......... Washington,D.C| June 
Wright-Martin Co...... New York City..| Aug. 
Western Electric Co....|..... Giisdedscies July 
Sain Steel & Wire | Washington,D.C} July 
0. 
L. W. F. Engineering Co} College P oint, | July 
iang Island, 
| N. Y. 
| Curtiss Aeroplane Co...| Buffalo, N. Y...) July 
General Vehicle Co..... Long Island} July 
City, N. Y 
Nordyke & Marmon Co.| Indianapolis, | July 
Ind. 
Supplemental contract |.................- Dec. 
to contract No. 1516. 
cocas Pissssncuatkvenses siectbecocesceeessueh Gait 
| Curtiss Aero & Motor | Buffalo, N. Y...| Sept. 
Corporation. 
Supplemental contract |.................- Oct. 
to contract No. 1710. 
Thomas-Morse Aircraft | Ithaca, N. Y....| Sept. 
Corporation. 
Western Electric Co....| New York, N.Y.) Aug. 
Fowler Airplane Co.....| San sg eenatane, Aug. 
Calif. 
Western Electric Co....| New York, N.Y .| Aug. 
| Thomas-Morse Aircrait | Ithaca, N.Y..... Aug. 
Corporation. 
Stone & Webster ....... Boston, Mass....| July 
Bausch & Lomb.......- Rochester, N.Y .| Aug. 
Western Electric Co. soe] New York, N.Y.| Aug. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tele-} Rochester, N.Y.) Aug. 
phone Manufacturing 
Co. : 
Strauss & Buegeleisch..| New York, N. Y.} Aug. 
Supplemental contract |.................. Oct. 


New York, N, y.| Aug. 


Cincinnati, Ohio | Nov 
Kansas City, Mo} Aug 
Lake Charles, La} Sept. 
Trenton, N.J....| Sept. 
Ithaca, N. Y.....| Sept. 
College Point, | Sept. 


Long Island, 


9, 1917 
1, 1917 


30, 1917 | 


30, 1917 


10, 1918 


22, 1917 


9, 1917 
23, 1917 


19, 1917 


17, 1917 | 


20, 1917 


16, 1917 


31, 1917 
18, 1917 
15,1918 


19, 1917 
24,1917 
25, 1917 


15,1917 | 


14, 1917 


18, 1917 
20, 1917 


16, 1917 


| 
18, 1917 | 


28, 1917 


27,1917 


28, 1917 


15, 1918 
27, 1918 


7. 30,1917 
_ 29,1917 


1, 1917 
25, 1917 


11, 1917 
14, 1917 













Amount ex- 
pended to 
June 1, 1919. 


*$241, 008. 00 





Officer or 


person executing 
contract. 


Nature of contract. 





Airplane spares. ......| A. C. coun 
sor 


tain, Signal Corps. 


padeeecaneagnbasiescecccassecebenisscoccssssccosséseubsase A.C. Downey, major, 


Signal Corps. 
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Remarks. 





cap- | Decreased $2,025.96 


by adjustment 
voucher, 
Advance payments. 


FOE CO OD Bic cc ccccecacees RENE is cctansninns A. G. Gutensohn, cap-| Canceled, material 

tain, Signal Corps. not required. 

325, 000. 00 *325, 000. 00 |..... tsb daculbunwinead A. C. seria, cap 

. tain, S. C., U.S. T. 

F Ge Gees OD Boccecccccccccseuts engl nnctenidenceeuhat A. G. Gutensohn, cap- Do. 

in, Signal Corps. 

1,612, 500. 00 *287, 347.00 |..... eis 6 btinwdeccciae re | Balance, $1,325,152.50 
canceled; material 
not required. 

203, 541. 50 *203, 528.00 | Planesand equipment.}..... Citi cgswnssessas Decreased by adjust- 
ment voucher, 
$13.36. 

159, 509. 50 *159, 509.00 | Airplanes and motors.; A.C. Downey, major, 

Signal Corps. 
1, 774, 500.00 | + *1,776,752.00 | Engines............... A. G. Gutensohn, cap-| Increased by adjust- 
tain, Signal Corps. ment voucher, 
| $2,252.26. 
bin Udnucdscctnweabstdddececteeesue |neneccsececsesseceseees-| O.R. Ewing, captain.| To provide for 10 per 
cent increase in 
wages. 
*211, 400. 00 *211, 400.00 | Trucks for radio trac- | C. S. Wallace, lieuten- 
| tors. ant colonel, Signal 
Sorps. 

SEEGER. GD bo sdeiicccsésdaces Airplanes. ........+.-. A. C. Downey, ca Canceled, material 

tain, S.C., U.S. T. not required. 

175, 000. 00 *175, 366.00 | Field wire............ A. G. Gutensohn, cap-) Increased by adjust- 

tain, Signal Corps. ment voucher, 
$360.85. 
| 126, 783. 60 *127, 377.00 | Buzzer and field wire .}..... Gs senipaadabben Increased by adjust- 
| ment voucher, 
: j $593.59. 
453, 600. 00 *453, 600.00 | Reconnaissance aif- |..... OB sao geseetsesd 
| planes. 

1, 908, 000. 00 *20, 000.00 | Airplanes and engines.}..... ice edaccccuiaks Decreased $1,888.00 

by adjustment 
L ‘ voucher. 

273, 000. 00 *40, 950.00 | Engines. .........2.cce}....- GNeiiceeesdeanees Decreased by adjust- 
ment _ voucher, 
$232,050. 

2, 366, 000. 00 2, 366, 000.00 }..... OO cccccenccunqnandbietahs idbantanusensnes 

pe wcncccccnccccnefeccccccccerccecelaccccccecccscccescsccees A.C. Downey, major.} Advance payment of 

| $500,000. 

Lin cgcnccccessecchoemedssensscccecleecceqesdsecceccucssseesionses OBisccusccdtssdeted Storing and install- 

, ing magnetos on 

| engines manufac- 
tured. 

6, 650, 000. 00 5, 497, 163.00 | Airplanes. ..........-- | A. C. Downey, cap- | Decreased $52,860.60. 

tain, Signal Corps: 
b  ptdenndsusssdndidedeseceducseqadssabetssdecceddbutevucedindes Gidsicrtasiedccus Providing advance 
payments. 

260, 000. 00 }. cecccccccccccee Airplanes...........-- A.C. Downey, Signal |Canceled, material 

oe not required. 

128, 640. 00 7528, 106.00 } WRG. ic cecescssstscens A.C, Downey, Signal; Decreased $6,444.22. 

Corps, United 
States Reserves. 

BGO. GD Bins cncssecieccs MISBBARED. . cccececcces]. ees Gi kiiwaetidonccas Canceled, material 
not required. 

128, 000. 00 * 128, 000.00 | Switchboards.........|..... Niccedation«e 

168, 790. 08 DORE FO DF A cacidocnccecconiostes Gat vcdtevdetdvdue 

(4) * 2,786, 057.00 | Construction camp, | C. G. Edgar, captain, 
San Antonio, Tex. Signal Corps. 
GRE, GOR. GD bicscsvccssacese | Field glasses.......... L. M. Evans, captain, Do. 
Signal Corps, United 





} 133, 658. 75 


213, 750. 00 


129, 282. 74 


207, 250. 00 
112, 151. 00 


1, 700, 000. 00 
135, 000. 00 


285, 000. 00 
226, 800. 00 


4 Cost plus. 





#133, 658. 


* 213, 750. 00 


* 36, 812. 00 


* 129, 282. 00 


* 199, 250. 00 


* 112, 151.00 


States Reserves 

A. C. Downey, cap- 
tain, Signal Corps, 
United States Re- | 
serves. 

A. C. Downey, cap- 
tain, Signal Corps, 
United States Re- 
serves. 

IRS dinds te cnnctectedeed do 


Cable 


Buzzers 


F. G. Schnacke, cap- 
tain, A. 8., A. P. 
A. C. Downey, cap- 
tain, Signal Corps, 
United States Re- 
serves. | 
A.C. Downey, maior, | 
Signal Corps. | 
A. C. Downey, cap- | 
tain, Signal Corps, | 
United States Re- 
serves. 
. G. Edgar, captain, | 


Drills and grinders... ‘ 


Hangars 


Construction at Lake | C 


Charles, La. Signal Corps. 

PNEas be cnencdsdcs A. C. Downey, cap- 
tain, Signal Corps, | 
United States Re- | 
serves. 

RE cidvioncetas A. C. Downey, cap- 
tain, Signal Corps. | 

baal Diiincindnandcenssgedadghdcnéédexncdael 


Decreased $128,107.50; 
balance of ma- 
terial not received. 

Settlement contract. 


Decreased , $8,000. 


Superseded by No. 
50000. 


Canceled, material 
not received, 
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gga 
Cor , Amount ex- Officer or | 
: | Contractor’s Date of Amount of + : 
tract Contractor. | . “a : - pended to Nature of contract. rson executing Remarks, 
No. | address. contract. contract. June 1, 1919. a a | ks 
_ -—- -—~--—-- ——----- —__-——-— -—- _—— } _ ee 
1800 | Liberty Iron Works... | BSaeramento,Calif) Sept. 27,1917 | $1, 425,000.00 |...........-..-- Airplanes..... -e-ees-.| A. C. Downey, cap- | Canceled, superseded 
tain, Signal C ‘orps. | by 1800-4, 
1800-A |..... Die ecccscunsnceneeees lindeewonees Mar. 6,1918 475, 000. 00 * $475,000.00 |..... nssavubipesiness A.C. Dowuey. major, | 
Bignal Corps. 
1812 | Curtiss Aero & Motor | Buffalo, N. Y.. Sept. 19, 1917 () * 250,000.00 |..... SI ice: tadansnoedeiaale A. Downey, cap- | 
Corporation. | tain, Signal Corps. 
1880 | West Coast Lumber- | Seattle, Wash...) Oct. 9, 1917 165,000.00 |..00cccsccnssee- iss hb cadena teenenein owed toni ekeinnamnn uae Canceled, materia! 
mans’ Association. | | mot received, 
1913 | Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe | Harrisburg, Pa..| Oct. 15,1917 459, 000. 00 * 459,000.00 | Hydrogen cylinders...|....: ak h ae eee 
Bending Co. | 
1916 | Wm. Whitman Co ..| New YorkC me Oct. 11,1917 115, 000. 00 * 114,982.00 | Airplane cotton fabric.|..... te .5schtennieeal Decreased $17.22. 
3444 | Goodyear Tire & Rubper| Akron, Ohio. Oet. 12,1917 872, 500.00 * 372,600.00 | Balloons. .............|..... cis: s nde aetieaee | 
| Co | 
1938 | Curtiss Airplane Corpo- | Buffalo,N. Y ed Feb. 1,1918 | 114, 000. 00 *45, 804.00 | Airplane parts....... .| O. R. Ewing, first | Decreased $68,195, 39, 
ration | 1h A.8.,8. 
oe | 
1941 | United States Aircraft | Redwood City, | Oct. 13,1917 476, 00D, 00 |. wcccavoccsosese REIANGS... intisninr es A. C. Downey, cap- | Canceled, material 
Corporation | Calif. | | tain, Signal Cc /Orps. not required. 
1959 | Grays Harbor Lumber | Hoquiam,Wash.} Oct. 31,1917 2 126,000.00 |....... iain Mans a ain otto cntiw es A.C. Downe y, major, | Canceled, taken over 
Co. | | Signal Corps. by Spruce Prod. 
| ucts Corporation. 
1960 | Columbia Bow & Lum- | South Bend, |..... GB. cdsees © 000 DOD. O0 Visine vie ncccscasctouan TN bthe chips inbinn ccteednis Did bieaitii ici Do. 
ber Co. Wash. | 
1961 | Bandon Mills Co........ Bandon, Oreg.../..... ti sael 8 126,000.00 |. .ccccccsodcesccloosee Ps cxccaschpesenaeteanen BOL Kiuts. caste ae Do. 
1962 | Bloedel Donovan Lum- | Seattle, Wash...|..... din 50h 8 UFR BOR. OO Ni ana ncssesnnge=s|s aces DO... worevrcvcecscele sess ALS pwdixs tic Do. 
ber Co | | 
1963 | Grays Harbor Com. Co..| C Somopalis, eats ‘6.555... 2 BOR ODKOE |)n.0.<nsnsascancs Sad is Sos stkstiviin «ces biwacld OGi can sc steeds Do. 
| | Wash | 
1964 | Brew Manufacturing Co.| Puyallup,Wash. hissed Sere. ORE hn cccascdcocrcas = Pia ctastateiesseeris LR Res Bom Do. 
1965 | Bay City Lumber Co...) Aberdeen, Wash)|..... a SEL ane sna nanee vecieouel TO ss reel ein 6c Rata BOs tks callie Do. 
167 | Silver Spruce Co ...... | Bay City, Oreg..| Oct. 25, 1917 BE OO Jn ccaccccpesccscelaciee’ Mes Whsucqdsisiceneiers cies Ances seus Do. 
1%8 | Nehalem Sawmill & | Nehalem, Oreg.- Oct. 31,1917 rs iécccconpiesscusiace eee Do. 
Box Co ] | 
1969 | Anderson & Middleton .| Aberdeen, Wash.|.....do........ i EC EEE PS sas ble cael swe eeieeuss Maas honena ways ee Do. 
1970 | Northwestern Lumber | Hoquiam, Wash.| Nov. 1,1917| 2 126,000.00 |................ Losee'd BOs kcsne anecsnvevelvasan Ri inséntnnn pices Do. 
Co. | | | 
1971 | Copalis Lumber Co. . Carlisle, Wash Oct. 31,1917 UPN EO Uiccaccecdes cescaliacen MD nn dbeab decks chasiteeee a .ensecdcoeeseae Do, 
1972 | Wheeler Lumber Co....| Wheeler, Oreg Oct. 24, 1917 WOE Te ndakcotcdencecelenns'e BO ncecadcvaetornese mee ts claiks'etanaaoen Do. 
1974 | Eureka Cedar Lumber | Hoquiam, Wash | Nov. 1, 1917 De bs caveewoncnsasectoana Dis Weniickeceaincalys 4s TR iinbsanncekiens | Do. 
& Shingle Co. | 
1975 | A. G. Beale Lumber Co | Tillamook, Oreg.!..... Oikos OG Ec icnacencawaccdeade™ OS. ices eetpaewucanivese® Wh: Sots otace ac ude Do. 
1976 | Moore Mill & Lumber | Bandon, Oreg ..| Oct. 31,1917 | rr ree eee a er BO cies tice othe ce Do. 
| Co. { | 
1977 | A. F. Coates Lumber Co.) Tillamook, Oreg-j..... ied baie DI BIR bic sg icceccsccccateenn’ BOs ovddocceakddacktis tet oe eae Do. 
1978 | E. K. Bishop Lumber | Montesano, |..... | | 3 NU” ll ee ee eee do shite ciekn cecal Ni a canta diana Do. 
|} Co. | Wash. | | 
1979 | Aberdeen Lumber & | Aberdeen, | Oct. 23,1917 SOR SRD Liv ttccesccct.ccevbeansd PEs anit panels eatnh A, ©. Downey, cap- Do, 
| Shingle Co. | Wash. | tain, Signal Corps. 
1981 | Prouty Lumber & Box | Seaside, Oreg Seka OO. ction POD Bio nnnsctsaseacasteanel es os tsk ence ands GakSs coees on Do. 
1982 | Sitka Spruce Co........ Coquilla, Oreg..|..... Ws civic sin SIR GON GO Eo ois cacinescvgethe ced Wtnsdveesatasisee — Geensdsiessciescd Do. 
2016 | Engel Aircraft Co....... Niles, Ohio....,.| Oct. 28, 1917'| 585, 077. 50 ES MOIE s i wncandesasoxes Cc, maar eeys major,| Increased $887. 
| | | Signal Corps. 
2016-1 | Supplemental to cont. |.................- Ds BR BINS 6, ns cinceeatenesd nanan Advanced payments..!....- Ditties ckaawans da 
2016. | | 
2724 | Eastman Kodax Co..... | Rochester, N. Y.| Mar. 16,1918 2 333, 000. 00 *332, 621.00 | Unit sight............. | F. D. Schnacke, first 
| | | lieutenant, A. S., 
| { | S. R. C. | 
2720 | L. W. F. Engineering | College Point, | Jan. 28,1918 2 309, 000. 00 *309, 000. 00 | | papas dcwdbsnece ax | O. H. Ewing, first 
| Corporation. L. I. lie upenant, A. &., 
| | 8. 
2858 | Electric Metallurgical | New York City .| Feb. 14, 1918 | 120, 750. 00 | *127, 806. 00 Ferrosilicon........... F. D. Schnacke, first | Increased $7,056. 
| Sales Corporation. { lieutenant, A. S., 
| | §.@.C. 
9295 | Clough-Bourne Corpo- |....- GOisiieninake | July 18, 1917 () 2, 230, 407. 00 | Construction material . 4< reer, major 
ration. | Signal Corps. 
2915 | Aero Instruction Corps..|..... BO.esscsccoedt Feb. 15, 1918 835,080. 00 |... 2. cccccccee | Aneroid barometers...| F. D. Schnacke, first | Canceled, material 
| | a A. S., 8. not required. 
| | . . 
2951 | Inter Register Co....... Chicago, Ill...... Feb. 16,1918 | 112, 000. 00 | *111, 760.00 | Wind-vane sights. . ...| ee Decreased $240. _ 
1939 | Curtiss Aeroplane Co...| Buffalo, N. Y...| Oct. 17,1917 | 824, 545. 00 #21, 000.00 | Spares................ | A.C. Downey, eap- | Decreased $305, 545. 
| | | | | tain, Signal Corps. ; 
(28 | A.C. Clark Co. .......<s | Chicago, Ill...... | Dec. 29,1919 905,000. 00 [. .nncacseccccese Oxygen apparatus....| A.C. Downey, major,| Canceled, material 
Signal Corps. not required 
2448 | Sturtevant Airplane Co.| Jamaica Plain, | Feb. 13,1918 | 263, 917. 50 #263, 917.00 | Spates. ...cccacesecces F. D. Schnacke, first 
Mass. | lieutenant, A. S., S. 
R. C. 
2440 |... BO. <cnseckicden cash ieeaal ee | Jan. 24, 1918 | 150, 975. 00 #165, 975.00 |..... Os ih Sct sisch A.C. Downey, major,| Increased $15,000 
| Signal Corps 
2473 | Engel Aircraft Co....... Niles, Ohio......| Jan. 17,1918 | 173, 565. 00 | *173, 478. 00 |..... iiss cd ceckacdess< |oxatd Binds cede danmeacus Decreased $87 
2485 | Rubay Co............-- Ceeient, Ohio.| Dec. 29, 1917 173, 728. 00 *173, 641.00 |..... inks axsibatnnhan haa OR iis vicn takcon Decreased $36.99 
2471 sab till iihadanedcmmenans Lid Dabedwneeuil Jan. 23,1918 164, 128. 00 *164, 472. 00 |..... WMaccs haugescvsscatogene WP onasbsi cheno oe Increased $344.50 
2472 | Engel Aircraft Co....... Niles, Ohio.. | Feb. 14,1918 163, 965. 00 | *164, 270.00 |..... BOss0000 eRkowisasted F. D. Schnacke, first | Increased $305.50 
| | lieutenant, A.S., 8. 
| Bae ao 
1843 | Flottorp Manufacturing | Grand Rapids, | Oct. 6, 1917 | 336, 000. 00 | *229, 068 | Propellers...........-. A. Downey, cap- | Decreased $106,99 
Co. Mich. | ‘ain, Signal Corps. balanee of mat: rial 
not required. 
3477 | J. G. White Engineering} New York City..! Mar. 25, 1918 (1) 183, 093. 00 | Construction supplies..| A.C. Downey, major, | Payments made since 
| _ Corporation. | | | | Signal Corps. June 1, 1919 
1901 | Lewis Thompson Co. | Philadelphia,Pa.| Dec. 11,1917 2 200, 000. 00 | 83,438.00 | Lumber............... A. C. Dewney, cap- | Estimate increase 
|} (Ine.). | | tain, Signal Corps, $60,000. 
| | United States Re- 
| serves. s ; - 
1901-1 | Supplemental contract |................+./...-- Ons svi sabocssedecnessoeen L.Sewinemus een enhwedeWensensanencead’ A.C. Downey, major,| Providing advance 
| toContract No.1901. | | | Signal Corps. payments. - 
SRO ba. cstltcntaiisteetbichaitie nla b Oahs PRGOEE |. cossccccesees Bare ee ba lll clita -+-.| F. D. Sohnacke, eap- | Providing pay 
| on for storing lumber. 
60312 | Frank Hill Smith....... Dayton, Ohio...| Mar. 4, 1918 () 248, 295.00 | Construction ..........| C. G. Sa colonel. . . i 
3414 | Louis F. Shoemaker....| Washington,D.C.| Apr. 4, 1918 2 386, 597. 00 #405, 567.00 | Structural steel. ...... 0. R. Ewing, first | Estimate increas: 
lieutenant,A.S.,8.C.| _ $18,970.37. : 
3421 | McClintic Marshall Co../..... hss eanccten | Apr. 2,1918 2 447, 120. 00 *469, 652.00 |..... Din ccccstuctungulncton Dna ccoccsences-.| EStamate _ increase 
$22,532.05. 4 
2423 | Blaw-Knox Co. ........ | Pittsburgh, Pa. .|..... Diiccnute 2 437, 400. 00 *458, 857.00 |..... OD. 5 a rteisitonmmsncden Bir awenccenseeihn 7 = 
, 
3462 | Carnie-Goudie Manufac-| Kansas City, Mo.|..... oe 143, 325. 00 *155, 420.00 | Curtains for hangars...|..... BOwn ciccocscesues Increased $12,0. 
} turing Co. | 


| 
1 Cost plus. 


4 Estimated. 
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Amount ex- | 
















































































Con Officer or 
tra Contractor. Cupar - pended to Nature of contract. person executing 
No. June 1, 1919. contract. 
— 
460 | Tagered Concrete Steel Feunastows, Apr. 5, 1918 1 $994, 770.00 | *$1, 035, 460.00 | Corrugatedsteelsheets; O. R. Ewing, first 
0. io. lieutenant, A.S.,8.C, 
3896 | E. H. Sheldon & Co....| Muskegon, Mich.} May 20, 1918 123,140.00 | #122, 616.00 | Benches and steps... . F. D. Schnacke, first 
lieutenant, S. R. C. 
621 | W. H. Mullins & Co....| Salem, Ohio..... Apr. 16,1918 120, 240. 33 CE WOUlivancccccocedatocs . Ewing, first 
‘lieutenant, 8. R.C. 
433 | Berger Manufacturing | Canton, Ohio....) Apr. 2, 1918 909, 748. 80 #988, 071.00 | Corrugated steel sheets} .. . . . aint eaun 
| Co. 
2585 | Davis-Bournouville Co.| W erpinet on, | Jan. 17,1918 107, 665. 00 *107, 665.00 | Welding sets..........)..... i iitmcemennunens 
2339 | Winton Engine Works .|.....d0........... Dee. 12,1917 163, 600.00 |  *163, 600.00 } Gasolineelectric gener-| A.C. Downey, major, 
ba : atin eee. Signal Corps. 
4171 | Ohio Corrugating Co....| Warren, Ohio...} June 28, 1918 348, 000. 00 *178, 300.00 | Steel drums........... F. D. Schnacke, m7 
| lieutenant, A. S.,5 
R. C. 
3424 | Belmont Iron Works...} Philadelphia, Pa.| May 6, 1918 391, 532. 00 *410, 966.00 | Structural steel........ O. R. Ewing, first 
Soggenene, A. 8., 
8. C. 
2344 | Talge Mahogany Co..... Saeepeagalis, Dec. 13, 1917 111, 748. 00 85, 158.00 | Veneered panels....... y® C, Dome, major, 
= Sorps. 
2267 | - H. McFadden & Philadelphia, Pa} Nov. 23,1917 6, 600, 000. 00 ee OP § QE ciccccosdisheselsancdnaetadcesedancs 
ros. 
3459 | Fort Pitt Bridge Works.| Pittsburgh, Pa.. Apr. 2,1918 2, 506, 140. 00 2, 489, 780.00 | Structural steel... .... O.R.Batas, I a lieu- 
tenant, A.S.,S.R.C. 
4314 | Disco Electric Mfg.Co..| Detroit, Mich...| July 26, 1918 292, 050. 00 Generators............}..... Bic ce nssccecceve 
5076 | a Bleached | Taftville, Conn..| Oct. 26,1918 162, 500. Ee Fo cnpccosconqsees | Weantcnccesssocass F. D. Schnacke, oe 
ioods tain, A.S., A. P 
5067 | Pratt & Lambert (Inc.).| Buffalo, N. Oct. 23,1918 206, 400. 00 #209, 367.00 | Cellulose acetate. .....].....d0. ..........-02- 
4439 | Liao Radiator & | New York city | Aug. 16,1918 108, 200. 00 *108, 513.00 | Radiators.............|....- a 
fg. Co. | 
3004 standard Aircraft Cor- | Elizabeth, N.J .| Mar. 15,1918 Ce?” Ribdswondicasauanal Spare parts........... A.C. Downey, major - 
poration. 

2344-1 oer naen GT Bh dash scaktbnarnas ER. SUNN Bitikend vovtnastcabnie’scovedeceess | Storing material. ...... F. D. ees cap- 
| tract 2344 above. tain, A.S., A. P. 
273 | Curtiss Aero & Motor | Buffalo, N. Y Jan. 16,1918 POP OEE Dediovececcuceacst | Purchase of plant......| A.C. beads major . 

Corporation. 
2673-1 | Supplemental OU EME hsdccxcahcaecacas OE, - SA ie iets ocibetedatnnn<peeese Amending contract | F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
| tract . regulations. tain, A. 8., A. P. 
073-A. | seed WG aadecaravetecsnclateresiyscenacesue | GU TER Bedi ndicasddcccsbcddcteveccsusesa | Providing methods of | S. ~ fiitey cn ptain, 
| | payment. ° 
2573'| W. H. Mullins Co...... Salem, Ohio.....| Jan. 19, 1918 415, 742. 01 2, 236.00 | Metal parts..  sweel ae 6 Downey, major. 
2286 | Western Electric Co....| New York City .| July 12,1918 281, 448. 89 *281, 448.00 | Supplies, telephone. - a - Schnacke, first 
ieutenant,A.S. 8. R.C. 
3488 | ge Radiator |..... Micidheadeta Apr. 4,1918 309, 150. 00 *300, 532.00 | Radiators.............]..... indenaneeiacese 
g 
3255 Western Electric Co....)..... ls cciecnar’ Apr. 13,1918 168, 750. 00 *195, 000.00 | Hand telephones...... O.R. Bwing fisstiow- 
| tenant ,A.8.,S.R.C. 
i oe Dien sac rrdeoctuntelessel icin cn ccnion Mar. 5,1918 102, 326. 00 *102, 326.00 | Buzzer telephones and |..... Miékctwaswouen 
equipment. 
9068}. cdee Oe. cctihduncandphinsdnss hd us cumadesd Feb. 13,1918 387, 000. 00 387,000.00 | Outpost wire..........}..... Tit tinein peticces 
2500 |..... Mid agtecocuncegescledeos Miesaseamdes June 4,1918 170, 460. 87 *130, 729.00 Telephone equipment.| F. D. Schnacke, first 
lieutenant, A.S.,5.R.C. 
9258) |. saea Pe wkthetaeencswe eases Biacdmacets Apr. 13,1918 112, 500. 00 *130, 000.00 | Hand telephones. ..... O.R. Ewing, first lieu- 
| } tenant,A.S.,8.R.C. 
3199 | Western Electric Co....| New York City .| Mar. 15,1918 120, 110. 90 *114, 378. 00 ee Fg ~4 o ee a rf 
| ards an ele- ieutenant, A. S.,S. 
phones. R.C. ’ 
3029 | | Kellog petenned & | Chicago, Il..... Mar. 5,1918 131, 200. 00 *131, 960.00 Buzzer telephones.... + gue inne gatnieadiog 
Su 
4545 | Walden © Worcester | Worcester, Mass.) Aug. 23, 1918 177, 347. 20 97,754.00 | Clevis parts........... 7 ee al 
(Inc.). in. : 
3822 | General Electric Co. .... Weesiagte, May 8,1919 142, 150. 00 3,954.00 | Gun os and trigger paeey eatin sealed 
controls. 
3870 | American Propeller Co..| Baltimore, Md..| May 16,1918 300, 000. 00 13, 251.00 | Propellers...........-. Seen eS sid ckcdecdnede 
4970 | Liberty Iron Works. ... Sacramento, Sept. 29; 1918 | 400, 000. 00 CORE SIR | RE cactincccccnsisce: MO socccccusenane < 
4488 | Standard Aeroplane Elisabeth, N.J..| Aug. 20, 1918 104, 250. 00 HG6 TUR. OO | PIR in ccicscccacsssqehieese er 
capecetion of New | 
| ersey. 
{619 | Willys-Overland Co....! Toledo, Ohio-...) Sept. 9, 1918 | 2, 625,000.00 | ¥*2,625,000.00 1,500 Curtiss O-5 en- | O. i sae. , captain, 
gines. i 
4407 TS BAS ccceteccas Cleveland, Ohio.| Aug. 2,1918 156, 750. 00 | *156, 750.00 Carrying chests, 9,500. .| vn Schnacke, oe 
| m, A. &, A. F. 
83 — - aad & Ma- | Pontiac, Mich.. =I Apr. 11,1918 210, 000. 00 | #210,000.00 | Cylinders............. Reese Wwe uscsdcnwseaed 
chine Co, | | 
517 | Winton Co. ...........- Cleveland, Ohio.| Apr. 8, 1918 120, 750. 00 | *120,750.00 Motor generator sets | O. R. Ewing, first 
| and charging panels. lieutenant, A.S.,S.C. 
CIS |, cn 5 eneah na nkakcesan a eeeel © ostaadas dame 7 120, 750. 00 *)20, 750.00 |..... GEES csetihtsnacenelioupe Sa adinwe aubas eka 
730 | W estern Electric Co....; New Yori City. Apr “oo, i918 1 , 625, 000. 00 787,500.00 Radio telegraph re ..... Re Nisacnnnmuaes 
receiving sets. 
782 | Geo. R. Carter Co...... Connersville, Ind.| May 2,1918 | 108, 723. 99 *108, 724.00 | Bolts and cases........)....- en dence tedieade 
3994 | Eastman Kodak Co....| Rochester, N. Y.| June 18 1918 | 240, 000. 00 *234,654.00 | Cameras. ...........-. > re first 
lieutenant, A,5.,5. 
| R. C. 
2237 | Wm. Whitney Co......| New York City.| | Nov. 20, 1917 240, 000. 00 | 235, 343.00 | Airplane fabric........ A.C, Deuney, major, 
Signal Corps. 
2239 | Ponemah Mills.........|...--+ ‘eal | sew. 19, 1917 120, 000. 00 *118,945.00 ..... GO. . .-ceccceccecelooes- ls éxehaseanbens 
— Tay Jor Instrument Co Co Hiochester,N: =| Dee. 19, = — a > “3, = . oe pn Ru adnaiveamunale ase _ Wi ceateedsaasuete 
40 | Lewis ompson & Co. elphia,Pa. Nov. 23, 19 . i | 91, 332. POOIUINY 4 6 noc cccee since eee 
i289 | Curtiss Aeroplane Co...} Buffalo, N. Y...| Apr. 30,1917 197, 055. 00 *187, 559.00 | Engineandspareparts.| Chas. S. an ma- 
er Signa orps. 
2372 | Wolverine Brass Works.| Grand Rapids, | Dec. 12,1917 450, 000. 00 *450, 000.00 | Mounts. ..............| / . Downey, major, 
Mich. | } "Game al Corps. 
“401 | St. Louis Aircraft Cor- | St. Louis, Mo. . | Dec. 15,1917 | 2,137, 500.00 | *2,137,500.00 Airplanes.............!..-.- See aseucdcddedecs 
20ration, 
4085 | Western Electric Co....| New York City... June 17,1918 120, 000. 00 *119, 880.00 | Radio telegraph re- | F. D. Schnacke, first 
ceiving sets. ae, AS.,S. 
 C. 
01946 Da I te ue i: Ba | May 22,1918 330, 000. 00 *330,000.00 Field telephones...... Poor Mi kas ddece sade 
4683 iinhardé & Oo Kcdmande aoa Place, | Sept. 16,1918 1 262, 500. 00 } subi meuriil acaba rw se beans 50M to O. + Ewing, A. S., 
som. 
8313 | General Electric Co..... Washington, Nov. 12, 1918 206, 330. 00 piesa ngesnesenme Lewis gun yokes, etc..| F = th - or 
Cc j ain S . 
1 Estimated. 2 Cost plus. 


9305 


Estimate increased 
$40,690.91. 
Decreased $524. 


Increased $78,323.18. 


Decreased $169,699.55. 
Increased $19,434.91. 


~ supplement be- 
ow. 
Decreased $1,999,365. 


Canceled, material 


not 
$2, 967. 
Increased $313. 65. 


Payments made 
since June 1, 1919, 
252. 


Decreased $412,492.88. 


Increased $382.96. 
Increased $26,250. 


Decreased $39,731.26. 
Increased $17,500. 
Decreased $5,732.10. 


Increased $760. 
Decreased $48,261.55, 


Closing contracts be- 
ing negotiated. 

Increased $7,751. 

Increased $350. 


Decreased $837,500. 


Increased $0. 08. 
Decreased $5,346. 


Decreased $4,656.30. 


Decreased $1,054.09. 
Decreased $25,000. 

Decreased $2,667.76. 
Decreased $9,495.77. 





Decreased $120. 


Canceled, material 
not received. 
Do. 








( 
t 
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List A of formal contracts aggregating $100,000 or over made by or wnder Air Service for Air Service from A pril 6, 1917, to June 1, 1919, in United States—Continued. 


on- 
ract 


No 


2551 


4501 


4501-1 


41 


> 


vVZo 


1846 


2179 


9709 


254 


7299 


2320-1 


4 


235 99-4 


4108 


4108-1 


3600 


3850 


Contractor. 


Delta Electric Co 


Hall-Sec 


& Motor 
ration. 
tromberg-Cartson Tel- 


Curtiss Aero 


Cor} 


| 
i 


' 


i altel 
tt Motor Car Co. 


Date of 


Contractor’s | 
contract. 


address. | 
| 


Marion, Ind.....| May 2,1918 


| 


| 
San Francisco, | 


Apr. 
Calif. 


12, 1918 


Buffalo, N. Y.. | 
Rochester, N. Y. 


July 
Mar. 65,1918 


D 





| 
| 
eph me Manufactur- | 
ing Co. 
Phomas-Morse Aircraft | Ithaca, N. Y....| Jan. 11,1918 
Corporation. 
Parsons Pulp & Lumber! Philadelphia, Pa} July 29, 1918 
Co. 
Supplemental to 4501...1.......cecceeeeeee Sept. 19, 1918 
niin stermeon sacumiinaih exekaiious | Aug. 24,1918 
Western Electric Co....| New York City -| Mar. 6,1918 
if 
Edison Storage Battery Orange, N. J. Apr. 13,1918 
Co. 
eccaipemiaichted ee | Apr. 16,1918 
. Pinos =o ops ootmege ces loaces MDs o sg ocscee | Apr. 13,1918 
Curtiss Ae ropiane Co. Buffalo, N. Y...| Qct. 17,1917 
International Radio| Brooklyn, N. Y.! May 21,1918 
Telegraph Co. | 
Jas. Cunningham Son & | Rochester, N. Y.; Aug. 2, 1918 
Co. | 
International Duplex | New York City.| Sept. 16, 1918 
Coat Co. | | 
H. D. Lee Merchantile | South Bend, Ind.| Sept. 27, 1918 
Co. | 
Doehier Dil Casting Co.) Toledo, Ohio....!| June 4,1918 
Thomas Morse Airplane | Ithaca, N. Y....; Apr. 1, 1918 
Corporation | | 
Supplemental to 2504. ..|....ccccccecccces Nov. 1,1918 
Improved E quipment | New YorkCity..; Jan. 4,1918 
Co. j 
Supplemental 60 2533 ...|....csccoccwccese- Scoan do 
American Propeller & | Baltimore,Md..| Oct. 6, 1918 
Manufacturing Co | J a 
Curtiss Aeroplane & | Buffalo, N. Y....| Nov. 15,1917 


Motor Corporation. 


United States Aircraft | Redwood City, | Feb. 6,1918 | 
Corporation. Calif. | 

Pierce Manufacturing | New Bedford, | Jan. 14,1918 
Co. Mass. 

Precision Instruments | Det roit, Mich...) Dec. 1,1917 
Co } 

St eae Decks ko osccccecameseces Apr. 24,1918 

pace i ce ubisciin séuiredplen sgl eececbicca ne ot eC 

Pierce Manufacturing | New Bedford, | Nov. 20,1917 
Co Mass. 

Western Electric Co...) New York City .| Aug. 28,1917 | 


Wright-Martin Aircraft | New Brunswick, | Sept. 28, 1917 
Corporation N. J. : 
Western Electric Co....| New York City.| July 30,1917 
GD. ccccecvsocscesenejesaga ae May 9,1918 
| . 
} . 
New Granada Corpora- |..... t.<cccmand } Oct. 25,1918 
tion of Delaware. : 
Commercial Bank of |..... __ Seren Sept. 17,1818 
Spanish America | 
The Silvex Co.......... Bethlehem, Pa..| June 14,1918 
— ‘ 
Connecticut Aircraft Co.| New Haven, | June 17,1918 
Conn Conn. 
Supplemental to 4108...)...-......-2--- eee Aug. 5,1918 
Hall-Scott Motor CarCo.! San Francisco,| Apr. 13,1918 
Calif. 
Lewis & Vought Cor- | Long Island,|} May 8,1918 
poration City, N. Y. 
United Fruit Co........ Boston, Mass....| July 23,1918 | 
| 
Vaitham Clock Co..... Waltham, Mass..| Nov. 5,1918 | 
Van Sicklen Co......... Eigin, Hi........ | Nov. 12,1918 } 
Supplemental tO 5337 ...)...cccsscccccesees Apr. 26,1919 


Eastman Kodak Co..... Rochester, N. Y.| Nov. 5,1918 
Le ee | Foxboro, Mass..| Nov. 13, 1918 
Supplemental to 5360...)........ccccccccee May 20,1919 
i 1 
1 Estimated, 








195, 400. 00 | 


1 75,000. 00 | 


3 2, 254, 000. 00 
8 330, 000. 00 


560, 000. 


170, 000. 00 


100, 000. 
131, 434. 
423, 000. 
372, 500. 


140, 000. 00 


350, 000. 00 


? Cost plus. 





*195, 400. 


*68, 860. 


350, 000. 


*169, 934. 


*368, 159. 


*100, 000. 





| Outpost wire 





Electrica: equipment.|- 


Engines and spares.... 


| eee oe 


a rer 


Air speed indicators. .. 


§ Original contract 








Amount ex- Officer or 
— pended to Nature of contract. person executing 
: June 1, 1919. contract. 
$175, 055. 00 $201, 453.00 | Projectors............. O. R. Ewing, i 
| lieutenant, .» 3. 
} . R. C. 
102, 970. 00 | *51,517.00 | Assemblies, etc........ F. D. Schnacke, first 
| lieutenant, A. ’s. ,S. 
| R.C, 
62, 110. 00 46,300.00 | Spare parts.........../....- Ov ncnduccsvanncee 
| 
41, 212. 50 *41, 212.00 | Switchboards, units, | O. R. Ewing, first 
| and frames. lieutenant, R. C. 
2,000, 100.00 | 1,792, 166.00 | Airplanes.......... ---| A.C. Downey, major. 
480, 000. 00 75,000.08 | BpPG0C.. cecccccdcccece F. D. Schnacke, first 
lieutenant, A S., 8. 
R. C, 
aakwestaksedkondlogphnel o06060000|cubanss svéssancese@ynewes!tecpeeelsGneeuaneal 
ates ack A Sat A ett ci AOR ae 
116, 944. 00 *116,944.00 | Electric equipment... O. R. Ewing, “first 
lieutenant, A.8.,8. 
R.C, 
206, 160. 00 90,352.00 | Storage batteries. .....)..... GBWeccece ecdcccces 
214, 080. 00 48, 668.00 |..... ass etna oceeemn ae ES an dani 
1 200, 000. 00 135, 510.00 |..... do. poaneeetete nas ices ascohenavainl 
824, 545. 00 | *21,000.00 | Spare parts. eames ccase A. C. Downey, cap- 
| tain. 
140, 000. 00 106,708.00 | ‘Transmitters.......... F. D. Schnacke, first 
| lieutenant, A, 8.,S. 
| a We 
169, 500. 00 153, 000.00 | Windlasses............|..... GD. vctasodindsent 
197, 500. 00 | *197, 307.00 | Flying suits........... O. R. en , captain, 
| A.8 
156, 000. 00 | 156, 000.00 | Mechanics’ suits....... F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
| _ tain, A. S., A. P. 
213, 500. 00 Tay SOGD TT GUD. ccucccsuxbescecd F. D. Schnacke, first 
| lieutenant, A. S., S. 
} R. C. 
(2) | *216, 035. 00 |..... ens cease caiad A.C. Downey, major, 
Signal C ‘orps. 
BIG, GBS. 4B | ccccccccc cece Changing from cost- | F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
plus to fixed price. | | tain, Signal Corps. 
1150, 000. 00 | 99, 782.00 | Silicon hydrogen gen- | A.C. Downey, major, 
erators. Signal Corps. 
b Seccccledocecnesoecsone lidechscséscusesh] Sa ae SOU) 1... pean alebecdsoct 
| and 20226. 
175, 300. 00 | 74, 504.00 | Propellers............. Asse we ca siueccecuee 
831, 435. 00 | 640, 539.00 | Spares................ Re Se ans ae 
| | | 
326,242.00 | #326, 170.00 | Planes and spares.....|.....d0.........s.0004 
172, 500. 00 | #228, 468.00 | Airplane fabric........ | Sends We sahacevaceucen 
8 140, 000. 00 *103, 862.00 | Air speed indicators. . | ape etki ccc n coarse 
scameaaanelal | dncapaeeunnass dudbareniasieue emmsees st aaaenainae se 
ea Lae *16, 745.00 | Raw materials........| 8. a Vier saptaia, 
| | Ss , A ° ° 
120, 000. 00 | 131,016.00 | Airplane fabric........ | A.C. Downey, major, 
| Six gnal c orps. 
137, 090. 09 | *140, 250.00 | Telephone switch- | A. C Dow ney, cap- 
| boards. tain, 5.C.,U ’3. 
8 2, 500, 000. 09 930; 70000 | DRBORG ... ccccicccccgenel**> ten ie ae hac ir naae 


| A.G, Gutensohn, cap- 

| tain, Signal Corps. 

O. R. Ewing, first 
Senet, x. @ 
S. R. 

O.R.F Sine, captain, 
4. 6., &. P. 


| F. D. Sehnacke, first 
| lieutenant, A. 8 
8. KR. C. 


” 


F. D. Se hnac ke, cap- 


| tain, A.S., A. P. 
eas re se 
S M. Wiley, captain, 

. aoe , A. P. 


F. D. Schnac ke, cap- 
tain, A.S8., A. P 


‘come Ge iaccdelc deen 


| S. M. Wiley, captain, 
) oe ee A 


in files P. S. and T. 








Remarks. 


es 


Increased $26,393.54, 


Decreased $51,452.10, 


Decreased $207,935, 


Extending date of 
contract. 
Advance payment, 


Decreased $803,545. 
Decreased $9,475, 


Decreased $16,500. 
Decreased $192.23. 


Increased $6,289 


Increased $11.62. 


Decreased $5,589 





Decreased $21,000. 
This order followed 
20086, which 
canceled 
ments since 
1919, $4,950. 

Decreased $7! 


was 
Pay- 
Junel, 


» 


Increased $55,958.74. 

Decreased $19,392.75 

Advance payment 

Termination co! 
tract. 

Completed = since 
June 1, L919 


Increased $3,25) 


Decreased $1 ,675,0). 


Decreased $6,149.4). 


Canceled, 1 
not required 
Do. 


ateria 


Do. 


Decreased $45. 


Amending terms of 
payment 7 
Increased $16,S25.1/ 


Canceled, mater’ 
not required 
Do. 


Decreased $367,040. 
Termination 

tract. - 
Decreased $61,515.// 


| Canceled, — materi 
not required. 
Cancellation of cou 4 
tract. 








List A of formal contracts aggregating $100,000 or over made by or under Air Service for Air Service from April 6, 1917, 
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Con- . ; Contractor’s Date of 
Noe Contractor, address. contract. 
WO. 
‘ -r 
2884 | J. A. Roeblings Sons Co.| Trenton, N. J 7 Feb. 13, 1918 
M88 |... BO. ..- 02-2 --002ee5-]200-- eee Feb. 33 , 1918 
2846 | Western Electric Co....| New York City.|.....do....... 
2845 | J. A. Roeblings SonsCo . | Trentor,, pee | Feb. “3, 191g 
| 
4130 | Gundlach Manhattan Satine | June 22,1918 
| Optical Co. 
2841 | American Steel & Wire | New York City. Feb. 12,1918 
| Co. 
| 
2841-A Upiead States Steel |..... it hintnecced May 4,198 
| ucts Co. 
1637 Se Motor | Detroit, Mich...| Sept. 4,11” 
Truck. 
1038 | Curtiss Aero & Motor | Buffalo, N. Y...)| Aug. 12,1918 
ber Semen en ; ae: 
1038 |. .nccltncvansdesekecdtotglenan’ Ml ¢ cpeddawe | Jan. 17,1918 
4553 osch Magneto Co...... New York City . | Aug. 23,1918 
4832 | Wilson Foundry & Ma- | Pontiac, Mich. . i Sept. 28, 1918 | 
chine Co. 
4530 | Splitdorff Electrical Co.; Newark, N.J....| Aug. 27,1918 
4018 | Packard Motor Car Co..| Detroit, ‘Mich... | | Aug. 20, 1918 
4037 | Curtiss Aero & Motor Buffalo, N.Y....| Aug. 1,1918 
Corporation. 
4037-A | Supplemental to 4087 ...)............------ Nov. 1,1918 
4039 Curtiss Aero & Motor | Buffalo, N.Y...) July 30,1918 
| Corporation. 
3964 | — Storage Battery | Orange, N.J..... Aug. 27,1918 
1814 | Western Electric Co. ...| New York City..| May 24, 1918 
3904 | Standard AreoCorpora- Elizabeth, N.J..| Nov. 7, 1918 
tion of New York. | 
1485 Kessler Motor Co....... Detroit, Mich...| July 23,1917 
1485-1 | Supplemental to 1485... ip otyieplavedssind Apr. 1,1918 
2027 | Western Electric Co..... | New York City. | Oct. 25, 1917 | 
2538 | Breese Aircraft Corpora-| Farmingdale, | Jan. 23,1918 | 
, tion. is ee ae 
2538-1 Supplemental to 2538....|...........s00---- Mar. 12, 1918 
| 
1895 | The Rubay Co........-- Cleveland, Ohio.| Nov. 3, 1917 
1841 | Morse Aircraft | Ithaca, N.Y¥...... Oct. 6,1917 | 
Corporation. | } 
191 | Tindel NorrisCo........ | North = Oct. 12,1917 
| stone, Pa. 
1827 | Thomas Morse Aircraft Ithaca,N. Y....| Ovt. 5, 1917 
| _ Corporation. 
2365 | Breese Aircraft Co...... | “om i ngiele, Dec. 6,1917 
| sng island. | | 
1573 | Crown Optical Co.....-. | Rochester, N. Y.| Aug. 21,1917 | 
1640 | Lybrand Bros., Ross & | New York City.| Aug. 1, 1917 | 
| ontgomery. | 
2939 | General Electric Co..... Schenectady, | Feb. 16,1918 
| N.Y. 
2939-1 | Supplemental to 2... hat te ieee May 17,1918 
92 (D. | Wm. E. Hampton Con- | Los Angeles, | Mar. 21,1918 
M.A). | struetion Co. Calif. 
Day- | Curtiss Engineering Co.) Garden City, | Aug. 29,1918 
ton 106 N. Y. | 
Day- | Deyton- Wright Air- | Dayton, Ohio...| July 10,1918 
ton 103] plane Co. 

Day- | Fisher Body Corpora- | Detroit, Mich...) Aug. 19, 1918 | 
ton 116} tion, | | 
Day- | Packard Motor CarCo..|..... Pb adtavaene | May 8,1918 

ton 19 | | 
Day- | Springfield Aircraft Cor-| S prin g field, | Sept. 4, 1918 | 
ton il9| poration. | Mass. 
5444 | Glenn L. Martin Co....} Cleveland, Ohio.| Jan. 2, 1919 
Day- | Packard Motor Car Co.| Detroit, Mich...| Apr. 15,1918 
ton 25 j | 
2611 | Glenn L. Martin Co..... Cleveland, Ohio.! Jan. 17,1918 | 
211-A | Supplemental to os11...| apaseaesdsadnesca | Nov. 14,1918 
5159 | Thomas Morse Aircraft | Ithaca, N. wut Oct. 30,1918 
Corporation. | | 
5089 | Packard Piano Co...... | = Wayne, | Oct. 18,1919 
nd. 
5080-A | Supplemental to so80..| pep satinnwndteetesece May 8,1919 
_ 5184 | Holt Manufacturing Co.| Peoria, Iil....... | Oct. 30, 1918 
5184-A | Supplemental to 5184. ..!.................. | Apr. 25,1919 
4883 | Curtiss Aero & Motor | Buffalo, N. Y...| Oct. 7, 1918 
Corporation. | 
4877 ee Pipe & Pipe | Harrisburg, Pa..| Oct. 1,1918 
4878 | National oi babe Co. Pittshurgh, Pa..i....-d0....... 
5050 | Simmons Hardware Co. Washington, D. | Oct. S 1918 
Cc. 
5050-A | Supplemental to 5050...!..................| Mar. 24,1919 





1 Estimated. 


3 Cost plus. 








to June 1, 
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1919, in United States—Continved. 

















i 
Amount ex- Officer or | 
——— pended to Nature of contract. person executing | Remarks. 
June 1, 1919. contract. | 
| Leese ieeseemre 
: j 
1 $177,675. 00 UGG, DER.GD | Wiis dis hance icncves | O. R. Ewing, first | $15,415.47 paid since 
| ae, A.S.,&. | June i, 1919. 
. 
1 139, 050. 00 #138, 716.00 |..... WN s S dutwcvccluses cfeesed NS sn senccecues | Decreased $333.54. 
1 463, 500. 00 286, 597.00 |..... Ge nig ss catn<scncneleacss bn cnmennnaed | 
1 208, 575. 00 139, 448.00 |..... Pe Sa mtscnseecedss clecsed Pedi sapdecssix $15,394.40 paid since 
| Jur 1, 1919. 
Ce CE a | Field glasses. ......... | F. D. Sehnacke, first | 
| lieutenant, A.S.,S. | 
| RC. 
| ee Dc Lavicicatadteanne | O. R. Ewing, first | Canceled: superseded 
| | Moutenamt, A. 8., 8. by 2a41-A. 
i R.C. 
1 309, 000. 00 | *315, 895.00 |..... es sccicn tcmarstgndaall Gtisé dctientuved4 Increased $6,895.77. 
| | | 
‘4, 997, 500. 00 | *3,911, 761.00 | Chassis................ | A. C. Downey, cap- | Increased $114,261. 
| _ tain, 8.C., U.8. R. | 
1 446, 509. 00 | 256,980.00 | Airplames.............| F. D. Schmacke, cap- | Decreased $105,358. 
tain, A. §., A. P 
850, 000. 00 | 347, 809. 00 Spaces Ses a wettiaceeiade Es coke itt waiicwsseseaas Decreased $376,768.57. 
BERBER SD fo cc cccccconccces Magnetos and switches !..... do. ---| Canceled, material 
. | } not required. 
142, 500.00 | *142, 500.00 | Cylinders. ............ beewes MB cadissecctedas | 
| | 
SE Ee eEO Fo cccccccescctene | Magneto parts.........]..... Wine <4 cuveseuseds Do. 
(*) 557, 885.00 | Battle planes..........|..... _ ea } 
(2) 278, 132.00 |..... a ausbiintsakead | F. D. Schnacke, first Decreased $2,433,000. 
| lieutenant, A. S., 
S.R.C | 
53,200, G60. OD |... cccecccccees Changing cost plus to |..... Gs dad caedscdeces | Additional payments 
flat price. since June 1, 1919. 
(2) cde éecsoencemune 3 SS cited ee Pe er | Payments sin°e June 
| | | 1, 1919. 
105, 014. 00 | 63, 152.00 | Batteries..............]..... iicncupnacvescna | De-reased $2,262. 
| } | 
(3) *240, 138.00 | Telephone material. 4 ET 
@) 238,644.00 | Planes and spares. ... .| O.R. aaatag, aptein, | Payments since 
S., A. Tune 1, 1919. 
TERING Salen ccascedecescs eee | A.G. Gutensohn,cap-} Canceled, material 
| te _ SignalCorps. | not required. 
WMP 1. 5.0.5.0 cec has Nt en ee | A Dow ney, major, Covering advance 
| %. R.C. payments. 
252, 000.00 | 252, 000.00 | Telephones............ | A.C. Downey, major. | 
(2) 70, 724.00 | Engine spares......... C. Downey, major, 
| Signal Corps. | 
CP — Lickaddeccemmosns Reducing 50 per cent | F. D. Schuacke, first | 
and correcting cleri- | licutenant, A.S.,S 
cal error. } RC. | 
233, 047. 50 | #240, 905.00 | Spares..............-- | A. C. Downey, major, | Increased $7,758. 
Signal Corps. 
126, 000. 00 *126, 000.00 | Engines............--. | A. C. Downey, cap- | 
| tain, S. R.C. | 
300, 000. 00 | #300, 600.00 | Cylinders. ...........-|..... sd ict es aes | Increased $600. 
540, 000. 00 | *790, 000.00 | Airplanes.............|..... ii canntncnns) Increased $250,000. 
| | 
(2) | 591,325.00 |..... iss enittinds<cemmewnd a ee 
750, 000. 00 | 127, 425.00 | Field glasses........../.... Giiveskecke eee Naa 
(4) } eae eee OI ala | 
(2) *212, 100.00 | Vacuum tubes. .. O. R. Ewing, first 
| lieutenant, A.S.,S. | 
R.C. } 
puis enimawennds B aipncecnnspasces) ME: DOME Ts SUM wi desdousn<ausl 
for development | 
work. 
(2) | 157, 485.00 | Construction Rock- | C.G. Ee dear, colonel, 
well Field. | 
200, 000. 00 04,226.00 | Plames................ | | H. E. “loca, captain, 
A.5., A. 
, (2) 109,320.00 | Planespares..........)..... ___ Rae | 
(2) *334,307.00 | Plane spares and /..... i hanccsenicaes 
bodies. 
(2) PU POC OO | MN 5 osicicccccscuslcaas Ps xngnncckessees 
(2) *101, 121.00 |..... a eT pS BO. cdcccecmmcaed 
| 
(2) 113, 756. 00 Mei iiadtecseudes F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
| | tain, Signal Corps. 
(2) | *164, 068.00 | Plame spares. ......... | F. O. Replogle, lieu- 
‘ tenant. 
300, 000. 00 525,451.00 | 3 Place Corps D’ Armee C. Downey, major, | 
planes. Signal Corps. 
ss wend daeeeee oP evaatces Changing from fixed | F. D. Schnacke, cap- | 
price to cost plus. tain, Signal Corps. 
263, 865. 00 *265, 552.00 | Plane spares.......... F. D. Schnacke, cap- | Increased $1,687 
tain, A.5.,A.P. | 
TORTIE 1 on occ nceccesss Propellers............ , Lael exunstneenss 
12, 694. 91 ceeded PINUS Sn. cediwadiscbuneas Ek tdscpontacs Final payment since 
| June 1, 1919. 
SE Adapter sets.......... a eee | 
6, 709. 21 *§, 709.00 | Settlement 8S. M. Wiley, car tain, | Termination con- 
| A.S., A. P. tract. 
119, 000. 00 | 10,115.00 | Propellers............. F. D. Sehnacke, cap- | 
| tain, A.S.,A.P. = | 
475,000.00 |  *475,000.00 | Cylinders............../....- Wa ds ot hetscine 
} 
1, 068, 750. 00 | uo UT AG. ee Pee |e er eer rere 
116, 500. 00 | ON TUGD 1 ME a soca cc tb anal OR fs a 
82, 560. 56 | *82, 560. 00 ii a Nate ie ei a 


3 Indefinite. 


4 Per diem and expenses. 








5294-A | 


4898 


5216 
5216-A 


4763 
4763-A 


3526 | 


2730 
2646 
2963 
2727 


4830 


4814 
4759 
4737 
4904 
4904-A 
5437 


4947 
4947-A 


2948 


5070 


2098 


4334 
4313 
4367 
3022 
4687 
4645 
4603 
4647 
4661 
1507 


DMA 
214 
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List A of formal contracts aggregating $100,000 or over made by or under Air Service for Air Service from April 6, 1917, to June 1, 1919, in United States—Continued. 


Contractor. 


Firestone Tire & Rub- | 


ber Co. 
Supplemental to 5294 


International 
Coat Co. 


Duplex 


S. & F. Brenner (Inc.)..|..... 


Supplemental to 5216 


Guiterman Bros 


Supplemental to 4763 


Belmont Iron Works. ..! 


Kunhardt & Co 
Supplemental] to 5346 


Godfrey Hillabrandt....| 


Electric 
tery Co. 
Lorraine Manufacturing 


Storage 


! Co. 


Western Electric Co. . 


Supplemental to 4741 


Western Electric Co.... 


Regents of University 
of California. 


Supplemental to above.., 


Regents of University 
of California. 


West Virginia Aircraft | 


Cc orporation. 
Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe 
Bending Co. 
Curtiss Aero & Motor 
Corporation. 
Wolverine Co 


Thomas Morse Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Curtiss Aero & Motor 
Corporation 

Torrington Co. Std Plant. 


kl do 

Wire Wheel Corpora- 
tion of America. 

Bastian Blessing Co.... 


Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 
Supplemental to 4904 


Arma Engineering Co. 


Van Sicklen Co......... 
Supplemental to 4947 


Eastman Kodak Co.... 


Intertype Corporation . 
Waltham Watch Co. 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 
General Electric Co. .... 


Northeast Electric Co. . 


The Bristol Co.......... 

Jas. Cunningham 
Sons Co. 

The Bristol Co.......... 

Burke & James (Inc.)... 

Western Electric Co. 
(inc.) 


\ University of Texas. . 


' Commission. 


Bat- | 


| 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 





APRIL 11, 














Contractor’s 
address. 


Akron, Ohio. ... 


Philadelphia, Pa.' 
New York City.. 


New York City..| 


Philadel phia,Pa, 
Pawtucket, R. I.) 
al mc yen City.. 





New York City . 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Berkeley, Calif. .{ 


Wheeling, W. Va.| 
Harrisburg, Pa..| 
Buffalo, N. Y...! 


Detroit, Mich...) 


Ithaca, N. Y.... 
Buffalo, N. Y...| 


Torrington, Conn. 


Buitalo, a he 
| | Chicago, Til 
Akron, Ohio.... 





Rochester, N. Y.| 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Waltham, Mass.! 
Washington, D. 
A | 
Buffalo, _ fh ges 


| Roches ter, N.Y.. 


Waterbury,Conn.) 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Waterbury,Conn. 
Chicago, [ll...... 
New York C ity.. 





Austin, Tex 


Sept. 


-| June 


Mar. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Apr. 
Dec. 


Oct. 
May 


Nov. 


| Oct. 
Feb. 


| July 


July 


.| July 
Mar. 


| Sept. 


+ Sept 
| Sept. 


Sept. 


aly f 


June 


. 20, 1918 


. 22,1919 | 


. 19,1918 


;, 25, 1918 


- 13,1918 


. 27,1918 
. 24,1918 





7. 13,1918 
20, 1919 


16, 1918 
1, 1918 


. 26,1919 


19, 1918 


. 22,1919 
. 14,1918 


. 12,1918 
y 17,1919 


22,1918 


18, 1918 
7, 1918 


. 16,1918 
. 19,1918 
. 16,1918 


7, 1918 


21, 1917 
27,1917 | 
8, 1918 | 
5, 1918 


4, 1918 


18, 1918 | 


9, 1918 


2, 1918 | 


8, 1918 
8, 1919 
13, 1918 


11, 1918 
22) 1919 


4,1918 | 
25,1918 
14, 1918 | 
20, 1918 
19, 1918 | 


26, 1918 
18, 1918 
18, 1918 


10, 1918 
17, 1918 


10, 1918 


9, 1918 
23, 1917 


30, 1918 





Amount of 
contract. 





163, 072. 00 


146, 125. 00 
12) 170. 00 


167, 675. 00 
15, 219. 29 
195, 000. 00 


450, 000. 00 
24, 478. 78 


@) 


0) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 


(3) 
213, 750. 00 


20, 151. 92 | 
203, 000. 00 | 
(4) 


240, 657. 50 
400, 000. 00 
126, 032. 40 





— 


750, 000. 00 
245, 863. 90 
303, 034. 25 


485, 063. 90 
188, 496. 00 | 


102, 300. 00 | 
194, 
58, 766. 55 
242, 750. 00 | 
287, 500. 00 | 


101, 000. 00 


515. 00 


236, 100. 00 
121, 000. 00 


| 
139, 200. 00 


123, 500. 00 


275, 000. 00 
169, 830. 00 
190, 000. 00 


125, 000. 00 
255, 000. 00 


100, 000. 00 
5 352, 600. 00 
§ 252, 000. 00 





(*) 


2 Indeterminate (weekly rate per student). 


Amount ex- 
pended to 
June 1, 1919. 





*15, 219. 00 
*187, 417.00 


*164, 773.00 
#131, 324.00 
870, 919.00 | 


#78" 750.00 
187, 500. 00 | 


| Settlement 


| Settlement 





154, 980. 00 | 


787, 490.00 | 


609, 114.00 | 
*184, 189.00 
+120, 000. 00 
*112, 500. 00 


#241, 357.00 | 


*651, 467. 00 


| 





4,015.00 | 


127, 790. 00 


139, 710. 00 | 
111, 193. 00 | 
148, 775. 00 


*169, 830. 00 
19, 141. 00 





190, 449. 00 | 


3 Cost plus, 


| 
i 


Nature of contract. 


eee errr reer re 


Fur backs and pockets 
for gauntlets. 
Leather helmets... .... 


Castor beans 


Riadio telephone re- 
ceiving sets. 


Telephone 
sets. 


receiving 


Vacuum tubes........ 
Telephone units ..... 
ans aa vcieenae 
PEPIME TES oo ccwcecse 


Settlement 


| Buzzers, telephone 


sw itchboards, etc. 
Training of students... 
Extending course 


copes 


Training of students . . 


PE  sikectntnienaensee 


i Ee tn 


PDS. sccctumenwemanann 


Plane spares.......... 
Spares, fittings, assem- 
blings. 
Plane s 
Wire w 


_ ae 
eels 


Hydrogen valves...... 


Tire spares 


Settlement 


Aero navigation 
struments. 
Oxygen apparatus. . . 


Cameras and repair 
kits. 

Interrupter gears. ..... 

Airplane clocks....... 


Generator and parts... 


Sights and accessories..|..... 
Electric generators... .| 


Speed indicators 


NE. an csscces 
Speed indicators....... 
Sincsecavusooues 
Telephones............ 
Instruction, subsis- 

tence and quarters 


enlisted men, radio 
school. 


in- | 


4 Indeterminate. 











Officer or 
person executing Remarks, 
contract. 
atch eiesisieeieeeeeen, 
F.D. ane, cap- 
tain, A. 8S a P. 
eae ii einige ste pevment since 
tseetsd 1,1 
Senn Bass ccacuenusin ocd $48 


8. i. Wile captain 
rw ‘Ap ’ 


F. D. Tibansin, cap- 
oe A.6., A. P. 
-M. Wiley, captain, 


F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
— A. S8., A. P. 


Decreased $7,582.34, 


oO. E , ae first 
lieutenant, A. 8S 
A. P. 


Increased $823.27 


Decreased $18,675.45, 


ages a Be 


oinied do 

| O. R. Ewing, first 

lieutenant, A. S., 
A. 2. 


Final payment since 


S. M. Wiley, captain, 
A: P. June 1, 1919. 


A. S. 





A. C. Downey, al Increased $128.80. 
| tain, A.S., 
<. itreeted, 
major, J. M. A. S.C. 
G. B. Hunter, major, 
S.C. 
C. G. Edgar, colonel, | Final voucher ‘or 
S.C. $31,724.50 awaiting 
payment. 


F. D. Schnacke, first 
lieutenant, A.8.,A.P.) 


Increased $700. 


sion do...............| Decreased $11,832.60. 
F. D. Schnacke, cap- | Decreased $196,000 
tain, A. 8S., A. P. 

hte do...............| Settlement contract 
and final payment 
since June 1, 1919. 

shuen do...............| Decreased $1,088,500. 

one Minn dash scae neue 

| are bad «co tetnaauee 

cecae do...............| Imereased $5,561.35. 

ade do...............| Decreased $88,000 

poses do...............| Final payment since 
June 1, 1919. 

sci Dirtsisisa cteasncedl 


8. M. Wile Capt., 
ici.e 


F.D. ‘Schniacke, cap- | Decreased $212,000. 
| tain,A.S., A. P. 
deses’ ene 3-4 Decreased $267,000 
based do...............| Negotiating ter 
| mination contract. 
con GO... see ee eeee es} Final payment since 
June 1, 1919. 
— cccgetsnahsaal Decreased $221,000. 


F. D. Schnacke, first | Increased $10,000. 
eo. A.S.,S. | 


| = 
| Increased $7, 500 


| | Decreased $76,000. 


Oo. Ewing, ae 
tain,A.S.,A.P. | 


G. Gutensohn, 
captain, S.C. 





C. G. Edgar, colonel, | Final payment since 
S.C. | June 1, 1919, of d 
$71,115.33. 
5 Estimated. 








CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 





4646 
4646-A 


1838 | Standard Aero Co’ 


1838-1 


4299 


5335 
4956 


4956-A 


5265 


4873 
4873-A 


5250 
§250-I 
5258 





a to DMA \ 


eS err Ges cakegede 
iS 9 tMbuadameciicus aeea 
U. 8S. Steel Products Co.. 


National Cash Register 
Co. 
Export & Domestic 


ardware Co. 


| Sperry Gyroscope Co... 


Foxboro Co. (Inc.)..... 

Supplemental contract 
to contract 4646. 

Waltham Watch Co.... 


Supplemental contract 
to contract 4935. 
Wolverine Brass Works. 


Supplemental contract 
to contract 507. 
Victor Safe & Lock Co.. 


Supplemental contract 
to contract 5312. 

Electric Magnetic Tool 
Co. 

Supplemental contract 
to contract 5314. 

BEMGE CO. 6 cnavdecctce’ 


Supplemental contract 
to contract 5359. 

Standard Oil Corpora- 
tion of New York. 

U —_ Switch & Signal 


Flotiorp Manufactur- 
ing Co. 
Spensor Lens Co........ 


Supplemental contract 
to contract 3422. 
Do 


Organic Salt & Acid Co. 


ora- 
tion of New York. 

Supplemental contract 
to contract 1838, 


California Castor Bean 
Association 


Busk & Daniels........ 
Want Oi... ciciocssci 
Liberty Iron Works. ... 


Supplemental contract 
to contract 4956. 

L. P. Liles & J. M. Ma- 
lom. 


Toledo Seed & Oil Co... 


W. H. Mullins Co....... 

Supplemental contract 
to contract 4873. 

Jas. Cunningham Son 
& Co. 

Supplemental contract 
to contract No. 5250. 

W. R. Grace & Co. i Ceawe 





















Contracter’s Date of Amount of 
address. contract. contract. 
Sha veed escceceess| Aug. 29,1918 |.. 
eaanegen eesesccoes| A LI |eseeeeeeeeeeeeee! 
ie 56 Shs vig. Sa10001...........-----| 
New York City.| Nov. 15,1917 $735, 000. 00 
Dayton, Ohio...} Dec. 28,1917 400, 000. 00 
New York City.| Nov. 26,1917 1 300, 000. 00 
Brooklyn, N. Y.| Aug. 30, 1918 157, 500. 00 
Foxboro, Mass..| Sept. 10, 1918 350, 000: 00 
tance k: May 1, 1919 | 49, 900. 00 
Waltham, Mass.| Oct. 10,1918 | 211,500.00 
allies ken ior Apr. 9,1919 | 33, 999. 32 
Grand Rapids, | Oct. 25,1918 163, 000. 00 
Mich. | 
Neiheiddithhe oni cuaiein May 1,1919 19, 748. 80 
Concinnati, Ohio} Nov: 12,1918 174, 000. 00 
seeecenedeneseesce Apr. 21,1919 7, 335. 62 
Chicago, Ill...... Nov. 11,1918 110, 400. 00 | 
icseipebenwed suede May 7,1919 | 9, 662. 80 
Waterbury, | Nov. 13,1918 250, 000. 00 
Conn. 
pekediienoes cccsees| June 6, 1919 643. 47 
Plainfield, N. J .| Oct. 26,1917 263, 752. 50 
Swissvale, Pa...| Mar. 11,1918 (2) 
Chicago, Ill......| Aug. 21,1917 190, 000. 00 
Buffalo, N. Y...| Apr. 11,1918 3 332, 500. 00 
pieeebeccibepanets | July 12,1088 |....cceccceccces 
| | 
indabengedeunied | Apr. 26,1919 172, 419. 12 
Long Island | Nov. 13,1918 116, 400. 00 
City, N. Y. 
| 
Plainfield, N.J..| Oct. 5, 1917 530, 000. 00 
pescenboasepeucans a ae 
Santa Barbara, | Apr. 9,1918 490, 000. 00 
Calif. | 
New York City, | Nov. 13,1918 196, 000. 00 
N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash...| Nov. 11,1918 196, 000. 00 
Sacramento, | Oct. 16,1918 350, 000. 00 
Calif. 
pakeencewumiesass June 18,1919 151, 775. 12 
Dothan, Ala....| Feb. 5,1918 350. 000. 00 | 
Toledo, Ohio....| Nov. 4, 1018 om 
Salem, Ohio..... Oct. 18,1918 191, 472. 01 
papiGc snes ddeseies May 19, 1919 29, 971. 91 
Rochester, N. Y.| Nov. 4, 1918 506, 956. 00 | 
pevwséevuseutoceon Des. WIGS 1. cccccccccescess 
| 
New York City, | Nov. 5, 1918 392, 000. 00 | 
re 2 


1 Estimated. 


2Cost plus, 


Amount ex- 
pended to 
June 1, 1919. 


, 748. 


* 163, 662. 00 
236, 560. 00 
*176, 420. 00 
51, 900. 00 


18, 573. 00 





{tensline rate and ex: | 


| Changing rate 


| Air compasses... 


Nature of contract. 





Providing pay for sub- 
sistence for men not | 
instructors. 


tending. 


Hydrogen cylinders... 


Tachometers 


Air speed indicators. . . 
Terminating contract .| 


Airplane clocks. ...... 


Terminating contract -| 


Gun yokes, 


| 


Officer or 
person executing 
contract. 


Remarks. 





| A.C. Downey, major, | Increased $1,809.98. 


jC. +3 Edgar, colonel, 
sieneed GG iebtenactuak 
| ca en Sitingcaccasened 
Ese leielbandilba 
satel BBicve cccee scocee 


_ tain. 
O. R. Ewing, 


F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
tain. 


Interrupter gears. ..... | F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
| an A.S8., A. P. 
| Terminating contract .| S. M. Wiley, ‘captain, 
A. 5S. ALP. 
Gun yokes, trigger con-| F. D. Schnac ke, cap- 
trols. tain, A. 8., A. P. 
Terminating contract .| S. M. — iley, captain, 
A. A: P. 


F. D. ie hnacke, cap- 





controls. 
Terminating contract. 


trigger 


tain, A. S., A. P. 


| 


Air speed indicators. . . 


' 
lecowd isciidawdeeene 





8. M. Wiley, captain..| 


.| Decreased $4,871.25. 


| F. D. Schnacke, cap- | Settlement contract 


made June 9, 1919. 


captain. 


Paid since June 1, 
1919. 





Terminating contract .| S.M. Witey, captain, Do. 
A. Bei 2. 
Spare parts............ A.C. Downey, major, | Reduced $100,090. 
; $C. 
Engine forgings .......)..... Diitnnicntaesnead 
| 
ep. a all-Seott A- |..... isi catcstauses Reduced $13,579. 64. 
t—d ng. | 
Optical glass.......... | F. D. Schnacke, first | Paid since June 1, 
lieutenant, A. S., 1919, $152. 
A. ?. 
Settlement clauses. ...|..... Bikccdcgucqsentes 
Terminating contract .| F. D. Schnacke, cap- | Paid since June 1, 
tain, A. S., A. P. 1919. 

Benzyl benzoate......|....- iitinantcnannin | This contract was 
terminated and 
settled, together 
with contracts 

| 3064, 5045, 5155 
| 5253, 5325, and 
7 orders 710413, 

| 710566, by contract 

| dated Feb. 20, 1919, 

| No.3954-A,amount 
| $47, 226.37. Con- 
| | tracting officer, 
| | §S. M. Wiley, ecap- 
| | tain, A. S., A. P. 
ee een Reduced 260,897.50. 
| 6. u. 
cod cdcccccccsocelcsceconstececsosececoses|cecse do................| Providing for addi- 
| | tional payment of 
| $200 on each plane 
| delivered to en- 
| | able contractor to 
| pay the M. A. 
| Association roy- 
| alty of $200 per 
plane, there f y 
| ¢éliminating in- 
fringement clause 
in original con- 
tract. 
Planting castor beans.| O. R. Ewing, first | Reduced 122,500. 
lieutenant, A. S., | 
8. R.C. | 
Castor beans..........| F. D.Schnacke, cap- | Canceled, material 
tain, A. S., A. not required. 
Lon ie ia: cciedck cca cestaktev mc etiewcacsble 
IR inn sin ctintegnsas — 


*50, 030, 00 


196, 000. 00 


*138, 785. 88 
*29, 971. 00 





Terminating contract. 


Shelled castor beans... 


S. M. Wiley, captain, 
A.S., A. P. 
O. R. Ewing, first 





Castor beans.......... 


Spare parts for planes ‘ 
Terminating contract .| 


sc cietcnncuia 
Terminating contract 


Castor beans.......... 


lieutenant, A. S., 
A. R. C. 

F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
tain, A. &., ai 


F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
tain, A. 8., A. P 


F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
tain, A. 8., A’ P. 


* Indeterminate (weekly rate per student). 


| Payment completed 
| after June 1, 1919. 
| Reduced $299,969.97. 


| Increased $98,414.42. 





.| Increased $6,673.66, 





‘| No charge. 
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: rac Contractor. | Cape's ane yn gd spended to Nature of contract. person execiting Remarks. 
| 
9259 | Baher Castor Oil Seced New York City,| Nov. 4,1918 $392, 000. 00 $14, 227.00 | Castor beans. .... -.-.-| F. D, Schnacke, cap- Pegment made 
490 | Lamb, Finlay & Co.....,...-sdo.rscoseeeo- July 1,1918} 200,000.00 125,957.00 | Services.........+0++++ 2 eee fist — 
oe A. &., 
4839 | Wellington Sears Co....)..... ae Sept. 2,1918 160, 500. 00 39, 265.00 | Balloon cloth..........| F D. yh iy cap- Do. 
5149 | Springfield Aircraft Cor-| Springfield, Mass} Nov. 1,1918 (4) 12, 805.00 | Planes....... ovabebhttiine “ae pabiae ee Do. 
9135 olsun Aero. Co. ..| Jamaica Plain, |..... Diikccsies CP. 9° beidée Bicdee iewded ee adoowodvélet oot Qitkisds'. seukiel ; 
4918 | Brewster & Co.......... | Long sland City, Oct. 17,1918 | 2,697, 500.00 200, 000.00 |... Chriss. in ee weiss, Akh | Reduced $2,496,000. 
4918-1 | Supplemental contract |.................- eri. ARID D. diodsecenescessde ecnsseesenevocs Providing advanced |..... BD ia ntwendsesuas 
tocontract No. 4918. | payment. 
013 Curtiss Aero & Motor | Buffalo, N. Y...| Oct. 26, 1918 128, 166. 25 52, 259.00 | Spare parts............/..... ar ad scabs dees oe 
1917 | Western KF lectric Co. ~< — a City, | Oct. 15,1917 271, 290.00 *271, 290.00 | Material.............. | . nome? cap- 
4516 | Hoosier Veneer Co...... eeeete, Aug. 20,1918 155, 000.00 143, 265.00 | Walnut lumber....... FD. Schnacke, iy Reduced $10,184.12, 
4516-1 Supplemental contract Bene 5 a ia PO, De Bs wken veccen ences eeceeeanenes Providing for delivery |..... hs winch ae | 
4297 | John A. Roebling’s Sons; Trenton, N. J...) July 16,1918 121, 750.00 SER Ae f WD a vetsdins osasbncdes | F. D. Schnacke, first | Reduced $2,408.97. 
Co. | lieutenant, A. s., 
4319 | Engel Aircraft Co....... | Niles, Ohio...... Sept. 19,1918 172, 597.00 *172, 597.00 | Spare parts...........]... eee Fusadedameees 
4398 | Wellington Sears & Co.. sf York City, | Aug. 3,1918 157, 155. 00 56, 256.00 | Balloon cloth......... Se aed WO tincnsenesenl Reduced $61,000. 
1479 | Des Moines Sawmill Co. we Moines, | Aug. 15,1918 155, 000. 00 113,542.00 | Walnut lumber....... re ee cap- Reduced $41,107.85. 
4479-1 en sakawrabehts shan esa UR, FE etnies dennaviadeubccuanssdynenenee Providing for delivery .|..... NW Aieck kn avait use 
4399 | Wellington Sears & Co..| New York City, | Aug. 3,1918 108, 187.50 23,316.84 | Balloon cloth......... F. D. Schnacke, first | Reduced $22,000. 
M.T, lieutenant, A. &., 
4458 | F. I. de Nemours du | Philadelphia,Pa| July 9,1918 155,000.00 19,095.00 | Solvent recovery seal... an hea a ais | Reduced $128,000. 
4936 International Register | Chicago, Ill...... Oct. 10,1918 | eee ae Spare parts............ aan a ke = Reduced $405,000. 
4936-A ee ote Lc ca gubasavewnan Re TT Riese as tibvthaccbivdecescesteawte Terminating contract .| S. - ier, ‘captain, No charge. 
5065 | Ackerman Wheel Co....| Cleveland, Obio.| Nov. 1, 1918 OU 900.00 1. ccd uteri. Spare parts........... F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
5065-A Sepeionentn seats pabebahnsiehmdinne Mar. 12,1919 10, 081.00 *10, 081.00 | Terminating contract . ag *. wholes 
4925 | Excelsior Motor Manu- | Chicago, Ill... .. Oct. 24,1918 242, 705.57 | 8,221.70 | Spare parts...........]....; ere sakes ie 
4925-A Supplemental dom tract | eneutiekscephiwnes Apr. 11,1919 67, 093. 76 *67,093.00 | Terminating ween ie Dic cosduvis tees 
5041 a Aero Corpora- | Elizabeth, N.J .| Nov. 6, 1918 1, 466, 450.00 313, 106. 00 | PI si ciccwersaesp east Oe Pee , captain, | | “Soodens ins. 
5390 | Fisher Body Corpora- | Detroit, Mich...| Sept. 7, 1918 (4) *2,276.00 | Airplanes............. F. D. Schnacke, | 
. 5390-A Supplemental. contract |-eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee Apr. 30,1919 1.00 *1.00 | Terminating contract . Dt eae ov s ahicannhionl | 
3638 | Torrington Co.......... Torrington,Conn.| Apr. 17,1918 310, 000. 00 94, 149.00 | Wire and rods......... | F. D. Schnacke, first | Payments made 
| lieutenant, A. S.,| since June 1, 1919. 
5107 | B. Shoninger & Co..... | wow Maven, Oct. 28, 1918 142, 750. 00 20, 316.00 | Propellers............. | ae oe | 
5107-A | neni soe Iota ict aed ciniee May 21,1919 te Ye Terminating contract. _ sWiley, captain, | 
5210 | Stewart Hartshorn Co..| New York City, | Nov. 5,1918 et 8 eee MIO. occicnctevarnx F. D. Schnacke, cap- | Terminated by con- 
| fe | tain, A.S., A. P. trast since June | 
5228 | Erie Specialty Co.......|....- og do a 100, 198. 04 *100, 513.00 | Bolts and nuts, JN-4D |..... BO cco seivca seve ee Increased $315.22. 
3439 | Standard Aircraft Cor- | Elizabeth, N. J.| Mar. 29,1918 | (2) 1, 742, 970. 00 applane assembling. .| A.C. Downey, major 
3203 Grand Rapids Airplane | — Rapids, | Mar. 18, 1918 | (4) 2, 476, 298.00 | Spare parts........ -odoalie sm sipeinn Masses one | 
3203-A | capone, oomaet L hpnunaenesihen May 28, 1919 298, 072. 18 frcpesersnoennsind Terminating contract. re wg ge | wae June |, 
2082 Hall Seott Motor Car | San Francisco, | Nov. 9, 1918 | 1, 461, 492. 12 1, 005, 333.00 | Engine parts.......... | A.C. Downey, major, 
2082-A Scania contract — wsusskees Jan BOOT Rides vencincccenelsseAsscsaeukon esas mares Be * a outbilone ad ae Providing 40 per cent 
to contract No. 2082. | | instead of 25 per 
cent discount to 
| “s Government by 
| | | | |. Extreengites. 
4366 | The Holt Manufacturing | Peoria, Ill....... | July 26, 1918 212, 500. 00 208, 250.00 | Caterpillar truck adap-| F. D. Schnacke, first ! 
Co. tors. lieutenant, A.S.,S. | 
4473 | Jas. Cunningham & Co.| Rochester, N.Y | July 17,1918 | 127, 500. 00 51, 000.00 | Windlasses ........... F. D. Schnacke, =e 
4409 | Curtiss Aeroplane & Mo-| Buffalo, N.Y...) Sept. 23, 1918 199, 195. 44 | 118, 207.00 | Motor spares... .......)... meg 5 ate ioe banaoun 
5086 eet Peck Co...... | New York City.| Oct. 25, 1918 % are PROG vikikacnnsinn Ba bid Bins dcsods sees + Termination con 
| | | aie see 9 } 
5218 Witherow Steel Co..... | Pittsburgh, Pa. Nov. 5,1918 | SBA GATS des cticcvhinicad.<s Wh is cdibcenncwnts ah se ae a oe Canceled, mate ul 
5326 arin Reheat Corpo- New York Chy..| Nov. 11,1918 | 125, 000. 00 127, 735.00 | Radiators............. ete do bchdsncadsdeoell Increased $2,735. 
4382 | Thomas Morse Aircraft | Ithaca, N. Y....| July 27,1918 109, 076. 75 *109, 076.00 | Spare parts.........../..... BOsiscacvcsceahal 
4977 | austin Gain. .-| St. Paul, Minn..| Oct. 15, 1918 230, 360. 00 20, 422.00 | Leather coats........./..... Whchsdys ch ecucnen Decreased $155,000. 
4937 | Intertype Corporation . ‘| Brooklyn, N. ¥..| Oct. 23,1918 435, 000. 00 | cacegired. il 
4513 | Witherow Steel Co...:. | Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘| Aug. 20, 1918 170, 000. 00 *151, 874. 00 een my line wire tie taoee: Meds dscntsomae Decreased $18, 125.1. 


























Cost plus. 
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| 

Con- Contractor’s Date of | Amount of Amountex- | Officer or 

tract Contractor. 7 | pended to Nature of contract. rson executin Remarks. 

a | address. contract. | contract. June 1, 1919. | pe a, 
| | 
—— a at oe kee ei te 
1571 | Howell & Lesser........ | ~ > Francisco, | Aug. 28, 1918 $300, 000. 00 *$300, 175. 00 | | Airplames.......2--4-4 F. D. Schnacke, cap- | Increased $175. 
| } tain, A.S., A. P. 
4472 | N. C. L. Engineering | Prov ines. R.1.; Aug. 17,1918 | 325, 000. 00 825, 000. 00 | Windlasses............ eiithisik DEiiisididcccttscaive 
| Corporation. | 
1472-1 | Supplemental to 4472...)..........seeeeees Sam, WWD bec c.cecdacece dish cocctdbodiebies | camiesnnia typographi- |..... Oe pinie 
} | | cal error repayments. | 
1452 | West Virginia Aircraft | Wheeling,W.Va.| Aug. 13,1918 374, 110. 50 *374, 110.00 | Spare parts...........!..... SE a ee ee 
| Corporation. 
4228 | American Cellon Co.,... | New York City..| July 3,1918 | 239, 000. 00 236, 652. 00 | | Cellulose acetate dope.| F.D. Semin A a 
| lioutenent, A.S 
| 
220 | The Silvex Co.......... South Bethle- | Nov. 4,1918 600, 000. 00 240, 000. 00 | | Spares..... sedetssense F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
| hem, Pa. | tain, A. S., A. P. 
20-1 | Supplemental to 5220...|............-..--- £ ae | Sa eee ee Storage spark plugs...'..... lcksncdgaecesens 
060 Hayes-Ionia Co......... | Grand Rapids, | Oct. 24, 1918 | ee eS ee STO cc dtidde cocclacqas (ichadcadescltned 
i i 
060-A Supplemental to 5060..-).........+...0e00+ | May 19,1919 |....... SiaentN ineconnee kinda | Termination contract .| 5M. ar ptain, | No charge. 
'265 | American Trading a New York City.| Nov. 12, 1918 196, 000. 00 188, 063.00 | Castor beans.......... | F. O Schnacke, cap- 
| tain, A.S., A. P. 
4518 | Eastman Kodak Co. of | | Rochester, N. Y.| Aug. 20, 1918 255, 000. 00 51,000.00 | Unit sights..... Dctsaslesias Gives tdevandataed Additional payments 
| New York. | } since June 1, 1919. 
105 | Starr Piano Co.......... Richmond, Ind.,| Oct. 28, 1918 | 119, 625. 00 | 6, 349.00 | Propellors.............,..... Petivcddpnaadesad Government to 
| | | credit contractor 
| $53,349.04 on the 
| | books of the sales 
department as 
| final settlement 
| j | charge. 
5105-A | Supplemental to 5105...).................. By isdn dn cade vi niensc dental veketiasseiadnoadancaaund ee eee 
49783 | Guiterman Bros........ | St. Paul, Minn. -| Oct. 14, 1918 168, 340. 00 15,677.00 | Leather coats.........!..... Beate ndnsnttiaben 

4978-A | Supplemental to 4978...|..............-+6- | Apr. 25, 1919 FE CW nue dcndeced<sd3 Settlement............ | S.M. Wiley, captain, Additional payments 

| | a. Ge. F. since June 1, 1919. 
4433 | General Motors Corpo- | Flint, Mich.....; Oct. 8,1918 | 18,000,000. 00 5, 188.00 | Liberty motors........ F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
| ration. tain, A.S., A. P. 

1433-A | Supplemental to 4433 ...)........ccccceeee | May 14,1919 Se ee Termination contract.|..... Ee This termination 
| contract also cov- 
| | | ers order 30071 and 

| contracts 2266-A 
| | | and 2266-5. Amt. 
| | | | of settlement 
| $3,020,740.96. 

2575 | Dat. TOUR. « ceveckeccs | Hamlet, N.C...| Jan. 11,1918 875, 000. 00 | 264, 664.00 | Castor beans..........| A.C. Downey, major, | Decreased $350,000. 
| | S.C. 

2575-1 | Supplemental to 2575...|).............00-- Sat Bhs vgsicdevcdscndlscucccodécesnete Amending location of |..... Ta ebddddnacsenne 
| | | | work to be per- | 
} | | formed. | 

2575-2 |. . 2.6 eh ta cea Sth da dadhs Kua ed De, TPs Secccccsnsse lcunas¢aatwautameeale Reshelling beans, 40 | O. R. Ewing, captain, 

per cent to be de-/ A.S., A. P. 
| ducted from 
| | | voucher. | 

2575-3 |..... as er betitendcbed iris dbamiandsacawcs | Aug. 27, 1918 |..........---e0- Pic sdeecencdacua Eeteoming tome of de- |..... Giatiesdskaedeues 

| | | ivery. | 
4589 | Wi Willard Storage Battery | Cleveland, Ohio.| Aug. 30, 1918 | 271, 250. 00 | *39, 005.00 | Batteries.............. | F rt en se 
ain Ss , A. 

4589-A | Supplemental OO OPT is ctacmenavcteacs | Mar. 27,1919 | 17, 796. 96 | *17, 796.00 | Termination contract .| S. a Wiley, _otete, 
| tract No } Ss. 

4827 | G. & O. enieieihidee New Haven, | Sept. 28, 1918 | 117, 500. 00 | *96, 338.00 | Radiators............. F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
| Co. Conn. | tain, A. S47 A. P. 

4s27-A | Supplemental to com- |.................- | Apr. 7, 1919 | 2, 590. 08 *2, 590.00 | Termination contract .|.....d0..............4) 

| tract No. 4827. | 
1251 | Chemical Products Co..| Cambridge, Mass.' July 24, 1918 | 159, 600. 00 | *13, 164.00 | Airplane dope.........|..-.- (Ns a kscnccnesea | 

1251-A | Supplemental to com- |.................. | Mar. 25, 1919 8, 895. 18 | *8, 895.00 | Termination contract .| S. M. Wiley, captain, 

| tract No. 4251 os 
5084 | Unit Construction Co... Philadelphia, Pa.) Oct. 26, 1918 BURNT Bins dbnvenesscece PrOpetBs.....ccceves | F. D. Schnacke, cap- | Payments made 
| tain, A.S., A. P. since June 1, 1919. 

[034-A | Supplemental to con- |.................. Apr. 24, 1919 le & ccteainn ty acncoeaaie Termination contract. S.M. Wiley. captain, | Terminated through 
| tract No. 5084. A.S., A. P. | payment of $797 
| and crediting con- 
| | | tractor $80,000 on 
| | j books of sales de- 
‘| partment. 

5167 | The Baltic Mills Co..... Baltic, Conn....| Oct. 31, 191s 236, 250. 00 *15, 366.00 | Balloon cloth. ........ F. D. Schnacke, 2 Supplemental  con- 
| | | tain, A.S., A tract made since 

| ' June I, 1919. 

5078 | Harding Tilton Co...... tee Bedford, | Oct. 20, 1918 Pe) eee POR i canccctdvatdenntheecas NE Wea ciebttnte 
ass. 
\078-A | Supplemental to 5078...|..............000- May 26, 1919 | OS a ee Settlement...........- Petiaced Ns dikdtndaveces — payment since 
| } une 1, 1919. 
5164 | Potomska Mills......... New Bedford, | Oct. 30, 1918 PEE Ivccdaccdceecuans Balioet Got. ...<cccecfecece i eset: 
Mass. 
\62-A | Supplemental to 5164...).................. | May 19, 1919 ears Settlement. .........../---.- ii canacenatene sa Do. 
1621 | Splitdorf Electric Co....| Newark, N.J...| Sept. 13, 1918 1, 887, 500.00 | 1, 765, $84.00 | Magnetos and spares. -|.....d0............... 
1021-1 | Supplemental to 4621...).................. | Ty. ERE Sd R ens aeteewlaceceniekasenaeesl occacedubessccasagebadwelennes ae Includes additional 
| items. 
4560 | Wm. Whitman & Co. | New York City.| Aug. 28,1918 159, 387. 75 *151, 340.00 | Balloon cloth. . ......- fences wg Increased $1,952.25. 
(Ine.). “ 
4604 | Ford Motor Co.......... Detroit, Mich...| Sept. 5,1918 | 2,400,000. 00 | 465, 167.00 | Cylinders............- F = Schnacke,cap- | Decreased $1,430,- 
| | ain, A. S., A. P. 365. 55. 
4004-A | Supplemental to 4604...].................. Apr. 30,1919 | 579,467.45 |  *579,467.00 | Settlement............'----. Sf i ee 
OL | Lorraine Manufacturing| Pawtucket, R.I.| Oct. 22,1918 | 102, 000. 00 *30, 096.00 | Balloon cloth..........'..--- ea bata a veeee Decreased $48,000. 
Co } 
SOOL-A | Supplemental to Wee E dy sini cdanbincaccaucs= | June 11,1919 | WO OF iacdsacccscese is) GEES ceunacseses | §.M. aoe »captain, Final payment since 
| A.8., J p. June 1, 1919. 
4590 | Electric Storage Bat- | W sepingtes, Aug. 30,1918 108, 500. 00 | 53,924.00 | Batteries.............. | F oo Sehiacie, a 
tery Co. | ain S.A. P. 
4535 | Godfrey Hillabrandt. ... New-York City... | Aug. 16,1918 | 900, 000. 00 761, 460.00 | China dog mats....... —, tr weckemnhanaes Decreased $105,000, 
075 | Wm. Whitman & Co....| New Bedford, | Oct. 26, 1918 780, 000. 00 *109, 045.00 | Fabric............--..|---+- er ree 
Mass. | | 
5075-A | Supplement to 5075..... tec eice Mian | Apr. 4,1919 210, 614. 41 *210, 614.00 | Settlement.......... iebrewad Ei Ascacicca 
408 | The Wilson Body Cor- | Pay City, Mich..| Nov. 6,1918 | PE he cdcccduscacses Ref eee ee Sa addedte ae ttaas Canceled; material 
oration. not required. 
4584 ellington Sears Co....| New YorkCity..; Aug. 29,1918 | 213, 806. 25 167, 143.00 | Balloon cloth.......... ee iédactiacsacnes 
4085 ]..... BGs.» Ankbien nahineh Casal Msi cawnina Lawes GD... oseee] 122, 187. 50 33,075.00 j..... bao dcusacexkages|=<50 Oiled canavetsucdes Decreased $70,000. 
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List A of formal contracts aggregating $100,000 or over made by or under Air Service for Air Service from April 6, 1917, to June 1, 1919, im United States—Continued. 


Con- 
tract 
No. 


4588 


4567 


5000 | 


5039 


5077 | 


5077-A 
4503 
4503-A 
5365 
§365-A 
5230 
5230-A 


4079 | 


4748 


4748-A 


4979 | 


4979-A 
5146 


4824 


5162 


2597 


25971 
2597- 


5378 


4652 | 


4652-1 

4628 
4628-A 

4649 


46Al 
4623 


4623-A 


4623-1 
10228 


2576 


2576-1 


2266 


2266-1 


2266-2 


2266-3 


2266-4 


2 


Contractor. 


Wellington Sears Co... 


Co 

American Ble 
Goods Co. 

Tillotson Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Harding Tilton & Co... 


Supplement to 5077 


Light Manufacturing & 
oundry Co. 


Celluloid Co...... 
Supplemental to 5365... 


Wm. Whitman Co 


Supplemental to 5230 
Springfield Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 


Supplemental! to 4748. . . 
C. H. Haberkorn & Co. . 
Supplemental to 4979. . . 


Grinnell Manufacturing 
Co. 


Howell & Lesser 


Pierce Manufacturing 
Co. 


B. E. Moses 
Gibb. 


and H. M. 


Supplemental to 2597... 


United West India Cor- 
poration. 

The Kosse, 
Schleyer Co. 

Supplemental to 4652. - . 


Shoe & 


Hayes 
Co 
Supplemental to 4628. . . 


Manufacturing 





do 


W. H. Mullins Manufac-| 


gt 
Supplemental to 4623... 


Co. 


B. L. Hammer 


Supplemental to 2576 .. .| 


American Bleached 
Goods Co. 
Bosch Magneto Co 


Curtiss Aero & Motor 
Corporation. 
W.S. Gray & Co 


Pittsburg Plate Glass 
Co. 


Supplemental to 1528 

Curtiss Aero & Motor 
Corporation. 

General Motors Corpo- 
ration. 

Supplemental to 2266... 


Equitable Export Co... 


ececcecccescceeses) 


| Dallas, 


! 


| 


| 











Contractor’s 
address. 





New York City. 


The Recording Devices | Dayton, Ohio... 
ached Taftville, Conn. . 


Toledo, Ohio... . 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Pittstown, Pa.. 


Supplemental to 4503...|.....-.....-.----- 


New York City . 


Springfield, Mass. 


New York City. . 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 


San Francisco, 
Calif. 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


New York City. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Detroit 


Watts, Stebbins & Co..| New 


iste ER Sy 


*maaeernansner +s 
Norfolk, Va 


Taftville, Conn. 


New York City 


Buffalo, N. Y... 


New York City... 
Plainfield, Conn. 


Buffalo, N. Y . 
Detroit, Mich . 


» Mich. ..| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a Dec. 
| 


Date of 
contract. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Nov. 


Mar. 
June 


Sept. 


Apr. 
Oct. 


Apr. 
Oct. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Apr. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Sept. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Apr. 





Nov. 


Oct. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


| Nov. 
Nov. 


a..| Sept. 


| Mar. 


Jan. 


Sept. 


29, 1918 
27, 1918 
22, 1918 
8, 1918 
26, 1918 
4, 1919 
17, 1918 
5, 1919 
14) 1918 
24, 1919 
1, 1918 
25, 1910 
24, 1918 
23, 1918 
2, 1919 
21, 1918 


4, 1919 
29, 1918 


13, 1918 


30, 1918 


14, 1918 


30, 1918 

3, 1918 
19, 1918 
10, 1918 
16, 1918 


9, 1918 


26, 1919 | 


10, 1918 | 


15, 1919 | 


31, 1919 
25, 1917 


10, 1918 


29, 1918 


11, 1918 


2, 1918 | 


25, 1918 | 


1, 1918 


11, 1918 
13, 1918 


12,1918 | 


14, 1917 
18, 1919 
11, 1918 
11, 1917 


1 Cost plus. 











Amount of 
contract. 


$150, 900. 00 
156, 000. 00 
153, 600. 00 

@) 
136, 500, 00 
14, 010. 56 
228, 150. 00 
624. 00 
123, 500. 00 
17, 26. 77 
226, 800. 00 
68, 147. 01 

@) 
225, 000. 00 
20, 000. 00 
189, 000. 00 


19, 869. 67 
117, 937. 50 


350, 000. 00 


137, 062. 50 


155, 000. 00 | 


119, 687. ! 


126, 743. 
210, 000. 


21, 105. 83 


300, 000. 00 
320, 000. 00 


750, 000. 00 
180, 000. 00 
124, 700. 00 | 


279, 000. 00 | 
270, 000. 00 





105, 945. 00 
18, 498. 66 
2 2, 988, 000. 00 


() 


Amount ex- 
pended to 
June 1, 1919. 





$141, 576. 00 
*156, 000. 00 
35, 813. 00 


#13, 833. 00 
#14, 010. 00 
#179, 400, 00 
*624. 00 
*10, 117. 00 
*17, 226.00 
26, 378. 00 


*68, 147. 00 
909, 909. 00 


+1, 228.00 


64, 674. 00 
120, 230. 00 


#21, 105. 00 


*1, 000, 981. 00 
121, 891. 00 


Officer or 
Nature of contract. person executing Remarks. 
contract. 
spesataeecenenenieassemnnnssnnisnssthsilcsutiacensineninoiiBiijptiasinemannean 
Balloon cloth......... F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
tain, A. S., A’ P. 
Synchronizing genera- }..... MOE i. ce ae win sect 
tors. 
Balloon cloth..........|..... a oeudasa 
Carburetors. .......... | ideal MGR CSc cue oe veeid 
WON ii. ain eed Nota DE Katiiccisnndedd 
Settlomoent......ccccss 8. M. wie captain, | Decreased $108,437, 
A.S., A 
Crank cases and bear- | F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
ing cups. tain, A. S., A. P. Decreased $48,125.39. 
Set Bis. ci cep coceosed WUE dais dcanncces 
Triphenyl 7 eee pal ariga GRY « sdicawnadion Decreased $96,155.54, 
ement............ S. M. en See 
.8 2 
Balloon cloth.......... F. D. er Decreased $132,274.10, 
= A 
Sets. his ccc ces} icc ME e es gece ctena 
UI eked anaacoree F. D. Schnacke, we Additional payments 
+ emepaeee A.S since June I, 1919. 
R.C. 
Castor beans...... ....| F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
q tain A.S8., A. P. 
Settlement............ 8. M. He eaptain, 
& A 
BROT. .<ccccoscecaess F. D. ae cap- 
tain, A. hs P 
SeotMenaae . ..cce .coedsin'dod do Piindinignbeenieend 
Balloon cloth. .......-. F. D. Schnacke, eap- | Terminating contract 
tain, U.S. A. F. for $13,941.12 made 
and paid = since 
June 1, 1919. 
PUI 0b ic cibiine teenkscnes E@eesccen evestte’ Decreased $313,000; 
settlement contract 
before lalms 
Board. 
BaBoon cloth... os0ccehessss ick die vincivanae Terminating contract 


Planting and growing 
castor beans. 


Amending location of 
planting. 

Shipment unshelled 
beans. 

Castor beans 


Walnut lumber 





Regarding delivery... .| 


O. R. Ewing, first 
lieutenant, A. S.,S 
R. C. 


O.R. Ewing, captain, 
A. “ » is Be 


F. D. Schnacke, cap- 


} 4. 6., &.F. 


Cylinder jackets....... } 
| 


Settlement 


Balloon cloth | 


Restoring,etc., material 
Constructing AC. a % 


Waco, Tex | 


Castor beans. peteses 

To accept deliver 
beans unsiielled; 40 
per cent to be de- 
ducted from price. 


oO. Ewing er 


‘on A.8., 


| S.M. Wiley, ¢ Lantaia, 
| , A. P. 


A.S. 
O.R. Ewing, captain, 
A.S8., A. P. 


| F. D. Schnacke, cap- 

| tain A.S., A. P. 

‘€ did Rew eee 
. Edgar, captain, 
"A. 5, A. Pb. 

A.C. Downey, major, 
Signal Corps. 


of }O. R. Ewing, captain, 


A.8.,A.P 


$17,381.54 

an paid 

June 1, 1919. 
Decreased $105,000. 


made 
since 


| Decreased $810, 000. 


Decreased $250,000. 


61,858.00 | Balloon cloth... ....... | F. D. Schnacke, cap- | Decreased $210,000. 
| tain, A. 8., A. P . 
*64, 000.00 | Magnetos.............!...2- Oss wicheseceeute | Contract terminated 
for $25,061.20 since 
June 1, 1919. 
a i a I chile GOV e nc oenscnguasyicsas MM ia tgs eevecraben Completed since June 
1, 1919. 
137, 670.00 | Cylinders. ............ fs cas MO edesceen te 
| 
ptombentaeeeeeee dies tnt TTT Ln SEE 
2,116.00 | Balloon cloth. ......../..... ee ee Do. 
i GO. os... ccc cece clones GO... ....0.0..000| Contract terminated 
| since June tl, 1919. 
50,124.00 | Glassand plant equip- | A. C. pomear ~ 2 Decreased $37,322.07. 
ment. | tain, 8. C, 
*18, 498.00 | Settlement............ F. D. Schashho, cap- 
tain, A. S., A. P. 
2, 209, 216.00 | Airplanes............. | A.C. Downey, major, | Decreased $45,602.12. 
8. C. 
*3, 607,005.00 | Engines. .............a).000- Mes cb cvensndct | 
! | 
aou tek Modification of terms |.....do................ 
of payment ad- 
vanced. 
swteliebw cS staeces Increasing order by }.....d0................ 
1,000 engines. | 
secccuneeeeueeee et ee a | 
snewbteeekedevealesede ind Mustards bi $CtR Ks lesorvonoed 


2 Estimated. 
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Con- 
tract 
No. 





2266-5 


2266-6 


2266-A 


2581 
3311 
3311-1 
2390 
3443 
2136 
2136-1 


2136-2 


2136 
1-A 


50194 
9721 


10367 


1381 
1839 
1839-1 
1839-2 
1839-3 
1839-4 
2696 
2696 1-1 
2696-A 
2696- 


A-l 
2696-2 


2605 


5236 


236-A 
4670 
4723 

4723-1 
4723-2 


4723-3 
4263 


4014 | 


2448 
4417 


1550-A 





4915 | 





Contractor. 





Supplemental to 2266 


Ordnance Engineering 
Corporation. 

Curtiss Aero & Motor 
Corporation. 

Union Switch & Signal 
Co. 





Contractor’s 
address. 








Hyde Park, Mass 
Bethlehem, Pa. | 


New York City... 
Buffalo, N.Y.... 


Swissvale, Sie 





Supplemental to 2136. ..}..........2-2---+ | 
Sia rain cucesabseees oo eed 
rates Mea on dcccnssnenkes oe 
Te Paes CO. «oc cs5 East ma 
N. Y. 
Clough Bourne Corpora- | New York City.. 
tion, contractors. 
J. W. Thompson....... St. Louis, Mo... 
American Construction | Houston, Tex... 
Co. 
J. G. White Engineer- | New York City. 
ing Corporation. s 
Standard ! Aero Corpett Plainfield, N. J.. 
tion of New Yor 
ous a oe RS Pere ero 
ae ee 
IR: do - 
Standard Aircraft Cor-+ Elizabeth, N.J . 
poration. 
Supplemental to 2606 .. .}..............0.- 
Kadend Girvdivecukdyepersaesstepataenscuces 
\. ...do KG MNUKA Sone Upset dine Reged Recunnenes 
ey NG po ddiesntinctes vd cteevetak ebabisnaeeas 
\suppiemental Ee ee 
WRNGkE bnvclady eck s0 suds védiveubucdeete 
Oliv er Iron & Steel Co.| Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
J. W. Dean and J. H. | Dothan, Ala.... 
Malone. 7 
The Presto-Lite Co.....| New York City. 
supplemental to 5236...].................- | 
The Ohio Rubber Co. ..| Cleveland, Ohio 
| Aluminum Castings Co. -do. é. 
Supplemental to 4723...|.................. | 
wad DR SUE Chink nd occu atbrekeedbavdconauads 
} Si ee eee eee 
National Pneumatic Co.| Chicago, Ill...... 
edae Pi dep wachcao ces ecalh Bh 
Sturtevant Airplane Co. Jamaica Plains, | 
| Mass. 
| Tecate Morse Aircraft | Ithaca, N. Y.... 
| Corporation. 
| Fowler Airplane Corpo- | San Francisco, 
| ration. Calif. 
Willys Overland Co... ‘| Elmira, N. Y...| 
\ 


contract. 


May 


Jan. 
Mar. 
May 
Feb. 
Mar. 


+ 


May 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


June 
Nov. 
Jan. 

Mar. 
May 
Jan. 

Feb. 


June 


May 


Sept. 


Nov. 


June 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Apr. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Dec. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
July 
June 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Mar. 


Oct. 


Date of | 
| 
| 


Sept. 


14, 1919 


14, 1918 


20, 1918 | 
9, 1918 | 





19, 1918 | 
30, 1918 
25, 1917 





4, 1918 


13, 1917 
9, 1917 
22, 1917 


4,1917 


4, 1917 
10, 1917 
7, 1918 | 
8, 1918 | 
16, 1918 | 
26, 1918 | 
1, 1918 
19, 1918 | 


16, 1918 
21,1918 | 


6, 1918 


24, 1919 
4, 1918 


13, 1918 
11, 1918 
4, 1919 
14, 1918 





16, 1918 
21, 1918 | 


20, 1919 | 
17, 1918 | 


8, 1918 | 
13, 1918 





6, 1918 


1 Cost plus. 








“ist of for mal contracts aggregating $100,000 or over made by or under Air Service for Air Service from April 6, 1917, to June 1, 1919, in United Sta 





























tes—Continue I 














Amount ex- Officer or 
a pended to Nature of contract. person executing Remarks. 
n | June 1, 1919. contract. } 
indie dpaticasmee en: Rh sea Superseding contract | F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
| canceling original | tain, A. S., A. P. 
and amendments. | 
} This contract now 
fixed price, approxi- | 
| mately $24,000,000. | 
Decuuh cacecuseddidecddeeudesse ---| Revision of Article I |.....do................ 
in contract 2266-5, | 
| which through error | } 
| was not expressed | 
: | in proper manner. 
NS ae re Sestlement............ frose= ee | This contract also 
| covers contract 
| 4433-A. 
165,440.00 | $165,440.00 | Engines............... A.C. Downey, major 
S. ¢ 
(@) | *150, 834.00] Spark plugs.........-. | BS Eh | 
ree vageavedbed \.ss+-+eee+ee+++-| Furnishing contractor | F. D. Schnacke, first | 
| with certain equip- lieutenant, A. S., 
ment valued at $5,000} A. P. 
1) | 113,004.00 | Airplanes............. A.C. Downey, major, 
| 8. C. 
OC) > Wigcwcectekecscs Plame eperes...........[63-3. Wea tuiteccacee Canceled; material 
| | mot required. 
() *13, 263, 816. 00 Phe ccascsqucceduatoh Sc nadpbationkes | 
Le Mu aasaadat kluwatandenacnstes Toinclude spare parts.| F. D. Schnacke, first 
lieutenant, A. S., 
| > 
Seuceteconawdaes |.-eeeeeeeees----| Price of engines and | F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
spares increased on tain, A. S., A. P. 
| account of changein 
specifications. 
Pdaeiabelbenctess |-ss-+-+-++++----{ Cancels amendment } F. D. Schnacke, first 
2136-1 and amends lieutenant, A. S., 
Article I original; A. P. 
contract re spare | 
parts. 
64, 015. 00 *101, 045.00 | Castor oil............. P A. S. Downey, major, Increased $37,030.42. 
| . C. 
Q *3, 116,805.00 | Construction Hazel- “G. - dgar, captain, 
hurst Field. Ss. 
() 1, 228, 274.00 | Construction Camp ne pitndessdeasdius 
No. 1, Fort Worth, 
‘ex. 
0) *2, 388, 228.00 | Construction training ED indiancnmiaae 
school near Hous- 
| ton 
(@) 636, 491.00 | Aviation mobilization | C. S. Wallace, major, 
camp for overseas. 8. C. 
() *4, 390, 215.00 | Airplanes............. |; A. C. Downey, cap- 
| ‘tain, S. c., U'S. R. 
Seeder eedeel dubisiseaataenvacednan Additional spare parts. MEG suet hasescsas 
pape shsdewsnauwid lesccccccccccce nel MOR NED ss < hi cns Occ cacsdeneses: 
An aeee Sieg 40 vis |...++++++++-+-+-| Additional spare parts.|....-d0..........-.-.. 
SS ediaaeantenae | Not executed........./....- SiS ddcagctcccce’ 
(4 | 7,390.00 | Airplanes. 
pth eReneaakaadentas cs deeseedes Aiea’ Change in type of | A.C. Downey, major, 
planes. . 7 
Se Lee ET TTT eee eee Cree Amending number | F. D. i ret 
planes of original lieutenant A. S., S. 
contract. a Cc. 
‘er? necessary for ¢ atm major, 
Mibbwnginadiddée's prseneneaeatiies ‘I\ ‘testing guns, ete. a 
TT aeEeeae Beene de dneaacilnad Additional 120 planes..| O. R. payor: 
| A. a 
(800 additional planes 
and spares for 1,000 
planes. Also this 
posedessedaghec eins dkseceucebead amendment super- |}....d0.........--.... 
| sedes original con- | 
tract and amend- | 
| | ment. | 
Gy PUNO Bosc cccccccceaeds Settlement. 
123, 322. 00 85,992.00 | Bolts and washers.....| O. R. Ewing, first 
| lientenant, A. S., 
8. R.C. } 
437, 500. 00 135,3M.00 | Planting and growing .-d0................| Decreased $302, 105.42, 
} castor beans. 7 | 
EE wtdncceeeasas | Tanks of acetylene gas | O. R. Ewing, captain, | 
A. 6. 4. ¥. 
439. 39 *439.00 | Settlement............ F. D. Schnacke, cap- | 
tain, A.S., A. P. 
200, 000. 00 9, 371.00 | Shock absorber cord...| O. R. Ewing, cap- 
| tain, A.S.. A. P. 
2 1,776, 000. 00 2, 215, 567.00 | Cuctimae............... ..do.. { Increased $475,000. 
Wekihkia ti chol Gulgedtantans ine hanging d ate re opti: on|.....d0.. 
Te cnibiice buids h Carnal t aa wthae eedaod cae | ht. ee GO Wiley Cc “apt ain, 
| | A.S., A. P. 
cent acerca dw ol i sciasadicaitian dameia'l cidl tanita iikia Gse Phaen ae ee oe 
127, 500. 00 122, 895.00 | Gears................. F. D. Schnacke, first | Additional payment 
lieutenant, A. 3 since June 1, 1919, 
R.C. 
100, 000. 00 *100, 000.00 | Gears (interrupter)....}....-. do.. 
263, 917. 50 #268, 907. 00 | Spare parts......-...3.b<..- do.. | Increased $4,950. 
600, 000. 00 389, 697. 00 PR ie ox inwddeesc ane Ea heneeeencass Increased $1 ,697.5). 
323, 176. 50 COU URIONT ie ee Nive: do.. Decreased $9.60. 
2 481, 147. 50 104, 421. 00 | Screw machine parts..| F. D. Schnacke, cap- | Decreased $14,567.50, 
i tain, A.S.,A.P. | 


2 Estimated. 
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List A of formal contracts aggregating $100,000 or over made by or under Air Service for Air Service from.April 6, 1917, to June-1, 1919, in United States—Continued. 


4262 
2249 


2249-1 


2249-2 


2249-3 


5062 
5062-1 


5293 | 


5384 


4x89 


5231 | 


A269 


5269-A 


5119 | 


O42 


4987 | 


4987-1 
4416 


4289 


3783 |... 


269: 


2823 | 


9059 


3007 


3007-1 
10162 


2954 


3305 


3474 
8504 


3134 


9723 


50005 | 


50045 | 


DMA 
110 
DMA 
162 
DMA 
132 
DMA 
133 


DMA 


246 | 


DMA 
593 
4090 


4155 | 


4155-1 

















Cine Contractor’s Date of 
eee address. contract. 
Disco Manufacturing Co.) Detroit, Mich...| Sept. 27,1018 
| Supplemental to 4733... .|......-c.sccccecee May 31,1919 
| Sturtevant Aeroplane | Boston, Mass. ...| July 13,1918 
Co, 
General Vehicle Co.....| New York City.| Nov. 20, 1917 
} Supplemental) to 2249...]................6- May 11,1918 
| ps en snaketaketinaselr ew ansheeke cen eine | July 10,1918 
se cot tesece aes iakvaeee | Aug. 24,1918 
| | 
Packard Motor Car Co..| Detroit ,Mich Sept. 7,1918 
Supplemental to 5062...|.............--.05 May 19,1919 
Wellington Sears Co....; New York City .| Nov. 13,1918 
| Pratt & Lambert ( Inc.) .| Buffalo, N. ¥...| Nov. 12,1918 
Pittsburgh Model En- Pittsburgh, Pa..| Nov. 7,1918 
gine Co. 
Lawton Mills Corpora- | New York City..| Nov. 1,1918 
| tion. | | 
| Wm. Whitman Co...... Jeno. oa Nov. 13,1918 
| Supplemental to 5269...].............20--- | Mar. 21, £919 
| 
Ericson Manutac turing | Buffalo, N.Y...| Oct. 26,1918 
Co. | 
| Steel Products Co. ...--| Cleveland, Ohio.| Nov. 13,1918 
Mosler & Co.........--- Mount Vernon, | Oct. 10,1918 
me & @ | 
| Supplemental to 4987... .|...........---.-0e| Oct. 19,1918 
| Curtiss Aeroplane & | Buffalo, N. Y | Sept. 1918 
Motor Corporation. | 
ened dO... 2. -20-eeneresee|oneeodO....00....| July 16,1918 
ID. ocncowerbucatsesMascune bir tivasteae June 17,1918 
The Toledo Seed & Oil | Toledo, Ohio....| Feb. 14,1918 
Co. 
California Caster Bean | Santa Barbara, | Feb. 6, 1918 
| Asso“iation. Calif. 
; Chamber of Commerce | San Antonio, | Feb. 20,1918 
and Business Men’s lex. 
Club. 
| | 
| Supplemental to 2952. hisigtijedienwd oters | Aug. 22,1918 
| 
| ©, GUNG... 40-008 | Tampa, Fla..... Feb. 28,1918 
| 
| Supplemental to 3007...|................2. Aug. 13,1918 
| 
W. ©. Hedrick Con- | Fort Worth,Tex.| Aug. 31,1917 
| struction Co. | 
| Moe Solomon & Co. . ... | New York City.) Feb. 18,1918 
Trans-Oceanic Trading |..... Wb atiiscdons | Mar. 21,1918 
| Co. (Ine.). | 
| Oliver Iron & Steel Co..| Pittsburgh, Pa.| Apr. 4, 1918 
| Unit Construction Co...| St. Louis, Mo...| June 19,1917 
| | 
| Richard T. Barnhart, | Pearsall, Tex....| Feb. 26,1918 
| Irby J. Hudson. 
| J. W. Thompson .| St. Louis, Mo...} Aug. 22,1917 
DBs. 6x vevanPinnncce i ssscuce cade do 
j 
E. A. Wickham........| Council Bluffs, | Sept. 15,1917 
| Iowa. 
Dayton Lbr. & Manu- | Dayton, Ohio...| Oct. 1, 1917 
facturing Co. 5 
University of lilinois.... Champaign | Aug. 27,1918 
County, Il. 
Ohio State University..| Franklin Coun- | Aug. 26,1918 
| ty, Ohio. 
Massachusetts Institute | Cambridge,Mass.| Sept. 9, 1918 
of Technology. 
Supplemenialto DMA- |.................. Oct. 6,1918 
| 132. 
Willys-Overland (inc.).| Toledo, Ohio....| July 1, 1918 
| Supplemental to DMA-|.................. Jan. 10,1919 
246. 
| Wolverine Brass Works.| Grand Rapids, | June 17,1918 
Mich. 
B. Shoninger & Co... .. New Haven, | June 26,1918 
; Conn, 





Supplemental to 4155...). 2.2.2... eee eee 


1 Cost plus. 


Oct. 


2, 1918 


Amount of 
contract. 


$250, 000. 00 
17, 139. 05 
234, 182. 50 
1, 527, 568. 00 


Amount ex- 
pended to 
June 1, 1919. 


$217, 089, 00 
*45, 744. 00 
*1, 595, 599. 00 


» 
87, 725.35 


279, 000. 00 
222, 500. 00 
450, 000. 00 
283, 500. 00 


156, 000.00 
11, 076. 43 


392, 014. 84 


144, 000. 00 
1, 050, 000. 00 


22,501.00 
*202, 416.00 


9, 636,00 


30, 277.00 
*11, 076.00 


275, 696. 00 


143, 325. 00 
409, 911.00 


234, 579. 00 


495, 838. 98 
3, 325, 000. 00 


189, 100. 00 


437, 500. 00 
437, 500. 00 


Cost plus. 
130, 000. 00 


490, 000. 00 


2 126, 985.00 | 
@) 


175, 000. 00 





() 


(?) 


(4) 


(*) 
(8) 
(3) 
(8) 


136, 455. 00 


376, 654. 00 
2, 418, 069. 00 


$193, 722. 00 


52, 421.00 
23, 183.00 


1,159, 951. 00 
*130, 078.00 | 


*79,339..00 | 


1, 638, 423. 00 


*2,, 080. 00 
988, 612. 00 | 


1,195, 432. 00 | 


2,081, 227. 00 


801, 026. 00 





Nature of contract. 





Officer or 
person executing 
contract. 


Remarks. 





C. C. synchronizing 
generators. 
Settlement............ 


Beltingand equipment 


Advance payment 
Amendment substitut- 
ing the Government 
insteadof V ehicleCo. 
in connection with 
railroad at plant. 
Resale office equip- 


F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
suk A. Bigs Fo 
Wiley, ca tain, 
AS. ASP 3 
F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
tain, A.S., A. P. 
A.C. Downey, major, | Increased $68,031.83, 
— Corps. 





D. Schnacke, first 
nae a 8s. 


F. D. Schnacke, cap- 





ment, etc., to con- tain, A.8.,A 
tractor. 
Combat planes........]..... a6 sbativen sauna 
Settlement............]..... habs sdnackaned 
BATWOM CIOER 2. cccdveclecees OR. den cdttsentnad 
atin ite <sinnds cnvtbibbus Pikutickciosneseed paras since June 
, 1919. 
inishing engines. .... F. D. Schnacke, cap- | Decreased $435,000. 
tain, A.8., A. F. 
Balloon cloth........<.|..... iettiainchteweide | Completed since 
June 1, 1919. 
ee do. . gine doedieca< de iiéanscssccantad 
Bet@lement............|..... GO vin cridkewsseund Paid since June 1, 
1919 
Magneto spares........]..... OD i4cetvcnmnies Completed since 
June 1, 1919. De- 
creased $95,809.28. 
Engine spares.........]..... Di «sy tnGiannkons 
SRUIIIIER. «.wer.ncsencleness cian cduce since Decreased $1,534,000. 
| 
Advance payment....}..... Ns dustgectensee 
FRI, occcccvdkecksscas i etbsbkesiasena 
ee ee Te cnciinessepsees Decreased $59,987.79, 
pS F. D. Schnacke, first | Decreased $108,251.42. 
lieutenant. | 
CE Th ccscsncsngocs R. Ewing, first | Increased $4,622.84. 
lieutenant, A.S., 5S. 
R. C, 
Planting and growing |..... Ris no dnecdnansedod Decreased $175,009. 
castor ns. 
sania Een Ee Se Ut (i 
Additional ay- 
ments since June 
1, 1919. 
Amendment reaceept- | O. R. Ewing, cap- 
| _ ing unshelled beans. tain, A. 8., A. P. 
Planting and growing | O. R. Ewing, first | Decreased $70,000. 





205, 825. 00 | 


172, 559. 00 
146, 191. 00 


2 Est 


imated. 


Saal a eee 
irae tiiicd t= oKtitc enn 
Provides course in | 
aeronautical engi- 
neering. 


caster beans. 


Extending date de- 
livery. 
Construction training 


lieutenant, A. 8.,S. 
R. C. 


F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
tain, A. 8., A. P. 
C. G. Kdgar, captain, 


school, Dallas. Signal Corps. 
MONEE. orca cscs ok oO ft Ewing, first | Increased $78. 
lieutenant, Signal 
Reserve Corps. 
Castor beans. .....,...1.0004 Piaswtaanaasete Canceled, material 


Bolts and washers.... . 

Construction aviation 
school, Belleville, Il. 

Planting and growing 
castor beans. 


Construction Camp 
No. 3, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

Construction Camp 

Yo. 2, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

Construction Park 

Field. 


Construction Wilbur 
Wright. 

Military aeronautics 
training. 


Lease building at St. | 
Paul. 








notrequested. 
MBB. cecgercatesr reased $47,645.37. 
“C. G. Edgar, captain, 
Signal Corps. 

O. K. Ewing, first |Decreased $172,919.27. 
lieutenant, A. 8.,S. | 
R.C. 

Cc. G. ea captain, | 
SignalCorps, United! 
States Reserves. 


C. G. Edgar, lieuten- | 
ant colonel], Signal 


Paymentssince June 
1, 1919. 


C, G. Edgar, colonel, 
Signal Corps. 


T. H. Bane, colonel, 
Signal Corps. 





C. G. Edgar, colonel, 
ot" al Corps. 
Vv olandt, cap- | | Decreased $45,249.73. 
tain, A.S 
F. D. 8c hnacke, first | Increased $287,500. 
lieutenant, A.S.,S 
R.C. | 
riengill do................| Increased $70,320.82. 
bide coat Garant 


3 Indeterminate. 
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List A of formal contracts aggregating $100,000 or over made by or under Air Service for Air Service from April 6, 1917, to June 1, 1919, im United States—Continued. 
——- Seer See ee — ven 
Con- | Contractor’s Date of Amount of | Amountex- | Officer or ‘ 
ract Contractor. | ; ie % . ; ended to Nature ofcontract. | erson executing Remarks. 
No. address. contract. contract. gone 1, 1919. | | E Gantinct. 
| at ee poe f sk nese Ce } pete a A te 
} 
4155-2 | Supplemental to 4155..)...........02-.00- | May 8,1919 $34, 648.55 | *$34, 648.00 | Settlement............ F. Sana, > 
| | ‘ata. S., 4 ca 
Ever- | Panther Auto Supply Fort Worth,Tex.} Dec. 7,1917 to) | *168,781.CO0 | Gasoline. ............- S. V. Schermerhorn, 
man-3 Co. | | | captain, Signal Re- 
| | serve Corps. 
2250 | Wright-Martin Aircraft | New Brunswick, | Nov. 13, 1918 (2) | 20, 615,776.00 | Engines, spares, tools.. C. Downey, major, | Payments since June 
|  Corperation. | NJ. | | Signal Corps. 1, 1919, 
2250-1 | Supplemental to 2250...|........eeeeeeeeee EE RM fos nas bppceslacclinceas <hasacwiue Additional 1,000 en- |..... Gta cteauconmites 
} | | | gines and spares. 
2250-2 |..... Ms <n vib ogeda ti eananhaa wane I oD a eek ede alee 5 a a es teal ii chiesnenapen 
Da: <i os. cis tahad bills dennde deantuk fs SEE o bereatntninanaanesrnnhaodwin hedatae athe Additional 1,000 en- |..... RE ae 
| gines as required 
| | from time to time. ! 
2250-4 |..... Ns ha edie act Sa ti bE FERRE Es cenvccececcce<ts Recontractor, furmsh-| F. D. Schnacke, first | 
ing equipment of re- lieutenant, A.35., A. | 
| j | jeeted parts, etc. P., MA. 
2250-5 |... OD Ub ood cnc cncccccalesessccccossasedes MY Se feat channdsedesteceee 3000 additional engines Aten 
2250-6 |..... SNAG COOL. piteddsdectxaucasvnedvaxseeas | Re PE MOOD bn ncn nceecccscccs |e chesesescosesas Re subcontractors. .... O.R.E wing, captain, 
| | A. 5S. . 
2250-7 |..... Gis Fedde ccdh< ducddistalhts icceces et IE Wah ecace dean chs ws acduscstonsinn Additional 1,000 en- | F. D. Schnacke, cap- | 
} | | gines. tain, A. S., A. P. 
2569 | Standard Motor Truek | Detroit, Mich...| Jan. 16,1918 747, 007. 50 | 9708, 576.00 | Tracks... ...ccoccce O. R. Ewing. first | Increased $21,568. 50. 
Co. lieutenant, Signal | 
| | Reserve Corps. 
2532 | General Motors Truck | New York City..| Jan. 24,1918 | 31,577,009. 00 *] 627, 550. 00 Os ndisukaastsbees RS OS 
Co. ‘. 
1949 | Western Electric Co....)..... a Aug. 10,1918 4 500, 000. 00 *215, 211.00 | Electricalequipment..| F. D. Schnac ~ cap- | | 
| | tain, A. S., P. 
4497 | Blaw-Knox Co......... | Pittsburgh, Pa..| Aug. 19,1918 | 215, 600. 00 | 420,740.00 | Structural steel........'.. er eee Increased $301,840. 
4474 | McKeen Motor Car Co..| Omaha, Nebr...| Aug. 17, 1918 | 175, 000. 00 | 170,676.00 | Windlasses............)....- Sis baeodéuseaas | Increased $12,737.22. 
5074 | Dartmouth Manufac- | New Bedford, | Oct. 26,1918 | 1,300,000. 00 ye 8 eee his ee, Ea Additional payments 
turing Co. Mass. | sinee June 1, 1919. 
| | Beforeclaims board 
} | for termination. 
2649 | Fred L. Boniff......... San Fernando, | Jan. 27,1918 NG Te aakuinctnanenmee Planting and growing | O. R. Ewing, first | Canceled. 
Calif. | | ‘astor-beans. lieutenant, A. &., 
} R.C. | 
2567 | Republic Motor Truck | Alma, Mich..... Jan. 16,1918 1,024, 850.00 | *1,149,190.00 Trueks.......... .-do0...............| Inereased $124,340.70, 
Co. : 
2567-1 | Supplemental to 2567. ..!..............000- POG TN RO edisiccasseecane Advanced payment...; O. R. Ewing, captain, | 
| A.5., Aa F 
2531 | Velie Motors Corpora- |; Moline, IIl....... Jan. 16,1918 | 1,236, 412.00 *}, 221, 167.00 | Trucks............ O. R. Ewing, first | Decreased $15,244.04. 
| tion. lieutenant, A. S., 
} t.€ 
5383 | General Electric Co. Schenectady, Nov. 8, 1918 456, 000. 00 *30, 537.00 | Compasses............ F. D. Schnae ke, cap- | Deereased $425,462.50. 
N. Y. tain, A. S., A. P. 
1769 | Springfield Aircraft Cor-| Springfield,Mass| Nov. 1, 1918 | — 1,050,000.00 | 236,114.00 | Plames............ UR eea a tag ee Decreased $806,873.62. 
| poration | Additional pay- 
| ments since June 1, 
1919, 
4932 | Taylor Instrument Co..| Rochester,N. Y.| Oet. 10,1918 8365, 250. 00 Altimeters.......... a 
4474 | McKeen Motor Car Co..| Omaha, Nebr...) Aug. 17,1918 175, 000. 00 Windlasse Oia. Canceled. 
4905 | Goodrich Rubber Co. ..| Akron, Ohio....; Oct. 8, 1918 187, 688. 00 Tires i ‘ do Decreased $137,000. 
4450 | International Register | Chicago, Ill.....; Aug. 13,1918 218, 500. 00 96,419.00 | Interrupter gear... MVE ceantes Decreased $113,210.72. 
} Co. } 
1809 | H. D. Lee Mercantile Co.| South Bend,Ind.| Sept. 27, 1918 156, 000. 06 8, 151.00 | Mechanics’ suits... iin ees Decreased $117,000. 
5256 | The American Stove Co.) St. Louis, Mo...| Nov. 2, 1918 | 177, 000. 00 1,713.00 | Airplaneengine heaters OES cata canta 
5361 | Liberty Crankshaft Co..| Worcester, Mass.| Oct. 14, 1918 | Cost plus. Services special ma- | O. R. Ewing, cap- 
chinist, and new tain, A. §., A. P. 
| machinery plant. 
4773 | St. Louis Aircraft Cor- | St. Louis, Mo...) Sept. 25, 1918 | 700, 000. 00 Airplanes.............,; O. Q. Ewing, cap- | Deereased $497,000. 
poration. | tain, A.S., A. F. 
2454 | Excelsior Motor Manu- | Chicago, Ill.....' Jan. 23,1918 295, 000. 00 295,000.00 | Engines A.C. Downey, major, 
facturing Co. 3. C. 
56 | Clds Motor Co.......... | Lansing, Mich. .| Sept. 20,1918 1,975, 000. 00 220,914.00 | Spare parts......... A. C. Downey, lieu- | Decreased $1,604,000, 
| tenant colonel, A. 
| ee 
2456 | Hall-Scott Motor CarCo.| West Berkeley, | Feb. 6,1918 | 1,500,000. 00 *779, 868.00 | Engines... A. C. Downey, major, 
Calif. | s§. C. 
2456-1 | Supplemental to 2456... .)............eeeees DG WME Px os eecsavnccaslsvincenscuwcuonns Confirms cancellation | F. D. Schnacke, first 
i °} 500 engines under lieutenant, 5.R.C. 
| | original contract, and 
j provides for same as 
per amendment. 
269 | Standard Aircraft Cor- | Elizabeth, N.J.| Jan. 26,1918 | Cost plus. 698, 500.00 | Airplanes. A.C. Downey, major,; Settlement contract 
poration. | } S.C. since June 1, 1919, 
| | $3,700,000; this cor- 
i } rects the eighth 
} i | item on list A-16 
} | | } (same contract). 
2696-1 | Supplemental to 2606...|..............-..- ES « Se, 2a ep eran nda wan dameeh ane 4 D. H. 4’s a sh oicea tll 
} or D 
2602-2 |..... A Sete ekh ca kcuba I ob ha ntcionindsslessecasasddens .-“nneen 120 D. H. | O.R. wi : ,captain, | 
| A.S., A 
2696-A BT ee a eee SAO 19 ADE: | 2 cen cdccccccin ci. ceccccecscoss Substitution of D. H. | F. D. Schnacke, cap- | 
| | | 4's for D. H. 9’s. , Af, 2.8. | 
2696-A-1)..... ee eee ee Seccomibsceeneuuded A Ri Di ns tin cide nds «|, 2c cdsrcascvens Covering spaee for test- | . Downey, major, } 
| | ing guns, etc. a S., A. P. | 
2696-A-2)..... WK, 6 bu kbc acc chs dein Bees s 00.6008 Mc. ckabicccescbeclevectcssuaeseaus Additional D. H. 4’s | O. R. Ewing, captain, 
| and spares. ! a §., A. P. 
2042 | Lewis Thompson & Co. | Philadelphia,Pa.| Nov. 23, 1917 300, 000. 00 154,368.00 | Mahogany............ . Downe y, major, 
(Ine. ). | . Cc hs 
| Supplemental to 2042...|...........-...... PG - IEE bs 5ccsebccekcadestcoenc .....-.| Advanced payments. .do ‘ a 
3853 | Anderson Motor Co..... Rock Hill, 8. C..| May 11,1918 | 142, 992. 96 TSG | THOR. .tsceececcase O. R. Ewing, first 
| | } heutenant, A. S., 
| B.C. 
3853-1 | Supplemental to 3853. ..|.........-----...- ENG) TIMER os oc tasconcencheneda Increase unit price to | F. D. Schnacke, ~ 
| cover losses to con- tain, A. S., 
} | tractor due to change | 
| | in specifications on | 
| | | | 3853 and 3719. 





127 cents per gallon, 


2 Cost plus, 


3 lus 3 per cent war tax. 


* Estimated. 





5316 





Con- 
tract 
No. 


ASA-9 


ASA-10).... 


| 
. Pe 


| 


720475 | 


4626 


20670 


20770 


108 | 


810047 


810050 


20018 
810040 
710880 
710882 
710499 
720805 
720816 
870232 


720738 


720696 
720720 
721046 
721069 
840214 

50016 
710675 


Qn 


lawl 


30206 
72473 
20455 
72489 


72548 
90070 


90022 
90068 


7943 


8114 
8793 


9593 
7836 
9374 
9167 
$433 
8436 
9565 
10266 


10269 
10337 


10338 
10339 
10341 
10342 
10343 
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List E of informal contracts aggregating $100,000 or over made by or under Air Service for Air Service from A pril 8, 1917, to June 1, 1919, in United States. 
[Starred items in the column headed “Amount Expended”’ include final payment.] 














| 
: - Contractor’s | Date of 
Contraster. address. | contract. 
~, $a 
i tlement claim under !...........e00---- Apr. 10,1919 
"Des it Act on contract | 
730265 (above) 
WO. cans c0wnnd sees eee ROeUneh Tub been steed [xeeee BPs cae 
Fisher Body Corpora- | Detroit, Mich...) Sept. 5,1918 
tion. | 
Supplemental] to 720475.|..........--..e00. | May 23,1919 
Wright-Martin Aircraft | New Brunswick,| Mar. 2, 1918 
Corporation. to NJ. | 
} | 
Dayton Wright Air | Dayton, Ohio...| Mar. 16, 1918 
plane Corporation. | | 
West & Dodge Co...... | Boston, Mass....| Mar. 14, 1918 
| | 
Secretary of Navy......| Washington,| Oct. 16,1918 
D.C. 
pines GO. ......ceccccccccele ces -dO.....0----] Oct. 19, 1918 
B. F. Goodrich Co...... | Akron, Ohio....| Sept. 25, 1917 
Cocoanut Plantation Co.| Boston, Mass....| Oct. 10,1918 | 
Packard Motor Car Co..| Detroit, Mich....; Feb. 13, 1919 
cake Bnei 
Gosnold Mills.......... New Bedford, | Oct. 26,1918 
Mass. 
Singer Manufacturing | Bridgeport, |. Oct. 30, 1918 
Co. Conn. 
Hayes-Ionia Co......... Grand Rapids, | Nov. 14,1918 
Mich. | 
Spruce Production Cor- | Washington, ! Dee. 2, 1918 
poration. D.C. 
Secretary of the Navy..}..... Peostitecnass | Nov. 2,1918 
eeeee GBiivciiécecnkessctede ovis cassiasl eee 
oat BB oxcnvanecadie<des tests Ahersssuscsd] See ee 
axe BD. ccankoksnvamnesnsiesadectesdkace eT ae 
camp EE OR ee 
| 
' 
Gianni Caproni......... Milan, Italy..... | Apr. 19,1919 
Stone & Webster....... Boston, Mass....| Sept. 14, 1917 
Rogers & Cleaver, receiv-| Sunburst, N. C.| Nov. 9, 1918 
ers, Champion Lum- 
ber Co. 
eS eee Harlington, Tex.} Feb. 15,1918 
General Motors Co...... Detroit, Mich...) Jan. 2, 1918 
Ernest Hall Coolidge. ..| New York City.) Feb. 26,1918 
Secretary of the Navy..| Washington, | Jan. 12,1918 
D.C. 
D.C. GEN... 650i Tampa, Fla..... Feb. 27,1918 
British ministry ofmuni- Washington, | Feb. 28,1918 
tionsin United States. D.C. 
Quartermaster General,|..... G6... 000008) Oh. M107 
United States Army. 
eae Se er --.--| Sept. 26,1917 
wee ives skschaskckaeos eee oowt Ot. O07 
| 
Quartermaster General .| U.S. Army..... May 28,1917 
danad ea td ama Ce June 4,1917 
re DOs cone saccnncnns|sssseOesovbeseccl SUN. OapeT 
Chief of Ordnance. ..... | poh adbbsbocenéneed Aug. 22,1917 
} 
G. Brill Co... icnccsd Philadelphia,Pa.'| May 22,1917 
‘| 
Western Electric Co New York City..| Aug. 11, 1917 
Leal DD. acnnis one xcqeckcnghs sos can ceeuel ee eee 
Fisher Body Corpora- | Detroit, Mich...} June 21,1917 
tion. | 
Dayton-Wright Air- | Dayton, Ohio...}..... Din sick 
plane Co, | 
Langrock Bros. Co...... Brooklyn, N. Y.| Aug. 22, 1917 | 
Underwood Typewriter | W ashing ton, | Sept. 10,1917 
Co. DA j 
Corona Typewriter Co..|..... lite sastetaa do.. 
Quinault Lumber Co...| R ay mon d, | Sept. 12, 1917 
Wash. 
BRE Fe OD is on nna vcccchncns MMecstnnsecastedues Dice sid 
Aloha Lumber Co...... | Aloha. WOR. on nhe cand Wiccnvcnl 
Raymond Lumber Co. .| Ray mond, Wash |..... Pinwnnane 
Willapa Lumber Co....}....- iinsties snack eel TED sieisial 
Buehner Lumber Co....| North Bend, |..... iiweskecs 
Oreg. 
1 Cost plus. ‘Estimated. 






































ar 
Amount ex- | Officer or | 
Amount of 
: pended to Nature ofcontract. ersonexecuting | e 
contract. June 1, 1919. . contract. . ae 
oa rare pe ee 
$3, 273. 94 | *$3, 273.00 | Material and freight | G. I. Rowley, cap- | 
110-horsepower | tain, A.S., A. P. 
| engines. 
0, 975.83 | *9,975.00 | Material, 8-horse- |.....d0............... 
| power engines. | 
DER GOR SD hac sevinscdeaatccs Pes n> cacicrcacsend | F. D. Schnacke, cap- | Final payment since 
| tain, A.S.,A.P. | June l, 1919. 
8S eee i apes haeesaeeescasaecane S. M. Wiley, captain, 
| | .. £8, A ALP. 
ROR GUNG he nicnncackscnkan | PRS. i eicovves | F. D. Se hnacke, first | Canceled, material 
hoeeen, A. S.,| not required. 
A. P. 
) eee | Spares....... ewuws . poked DV a demceeveeie | Do. 
2 50, 000. 00 | 221, 413.00 | Gauges........cccssecs waa Oinvcdewwis sets | Increased $220,000: 
final payment since 
: June 1, 1919. 
SER TNE 00 bias cn cede seccied Ferrosilicon........ ...| A. C. Downey, cap- 
| | —_ A. Buy Bi Fe 
BG, SUOAD ho sc cswecgvesivd Aer Debs wcciuesoden | A. Downey, lieu- 
| tenant, colonel, 
ae 
2670, 750. 00 *137, 400.00 | Balloons.............. A. ovens , cap- | Decreased $533,350. 
| ‘ake, A.S., A. P. 
PO TOR SO bis cc cscsincccsee | Castor beans.......... O.R. kewing, captain, | Decreased $755,000. 
| | we ALF. 
er ee ee Engine spares......... | F. D. Schnae ke, cap- | Payments since June 
| tain, A.S. | 1, 1919, 
DOD GOR GO 1... wwidkvidevase sfunse MAb aS diccoscttntees dO...-....-.-..eee-| Canceled since Juno 
| } 41,1919, 
121, 125.00 |... ..ceccceneee Balloon cloth..........Jecees iindesscrcteeee | De. 
PA DON 1 scien Wire fittings. ......... Bats Rls: capex ae | Canceled. 
1, 572. 053. 00 | i hs ee a! PRONG BIR ovncicaiscenn O.R. Ewing, captain,| Canceled; material 
| AB, A» Fe not required, 
999, 300. 00 OD; 008)00 | Stock... ..ccceccccccss lvewed BGs osvesebiwde’ Under authority act 
j of Congress No. 193, 
. awe July 9, 
} 8 
150, 000. 00 | *166,000.00 | Balloons.............. A. C. Downey, lieu- | Increased $16,000. 
| | tenant colonel, A.8 _ 
| A. P. 
RONDO) bn. abies’ | Hydroplanes..........|-.--- Miele dsrenctenoet 
330, 000. 00 | 70,000.00 | Balloons. .............]....- Pitancseseecaneeun 
BOGIES boc kcBicblicddeas Flying boatsand spares| Bohl bie sas?. ciseeee Decreased $12,684.86, 
BD So csdcdvincenacey Flying boats.......... W. A. Miller, first | Decreased $12,264.35. 
| lieutenant, A. S., 
Aut. 
210, 717. 89 |....02ssccceseee 1 and 2 Caproni mis- | G. I. Rowley, cap- | See Contracts with 
| sions. tain, A. S., A. P. foreign countries. 
|. hiswddheiteebbes Construction.......... C.G.£ dgar, captain.| Canceled Feb. 2, 191s. 
RUB GOOD. | acd icdvecaense Spruce lumber. ....... | F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
| tain, A.S., A. Fe 
| 
RU GOR OD 8. 0c n5ib ees | Planting and growing | O. R. Ewing, first | Canceled. 
castor beans. lieutenant, A. S., 
8. R. C. 
OPIS beincieecsincacewee Engine and spare parts} A. C. Downey, major. Do. 
OPE GIGS Ln ossdsstilccince Caster O88... cs ccecek O. R. Ewing, first Do. 
lieutenant, A. S., 
| 8. R. C. 
150, 000. 00 113, 400.00 | Seaplanes............. | Newton D. Baker, | Completed since June 
| Secretary of War. 1, 1919. 
RVG GIO. GD Lebsdiscdsccécees Planting and growing | O. R. Ewing, first | Canceled. 
castor beans. lieutenant, A, S., 
| 8. R.C. 
9 SUR GID. COE. csnvcccdcswcaee a OTR osc Se cicncisfuoond on Do. 
POG bn ict nccouccscty | Motor chasses......... M.C. Bristol, lieuten- Do. 
| ant colonel. 
635, 000. 00 | *472,842.00°, Motor equipment. ....|...-- Paka the cndedceacst Decreased $162,157.77. 
CRONE bi cisvanncsweaces ING ind ncanwdesg hes Bau Tas chetaaeie | Decreased $3,947 ,20 
canceled. 
2 175, 350. 00 |  enaeeb bean ...... Request for purchase | C. S. Wallace, major, | Canceled; materi ul 
of chassis. 8. C. not required. 
tO GOR OOY chSvasuscssee Radio tractor chassis. .|.....d0............... Do. 
2 166, 250. 00 | *197, 594.00 | Motor cycles, cars, and C.8. Wallace, lieuten- 
trucks. ant colonel, 8. C. 
BOD, GOD. 8D bo occ ovcwesns sshd | CIE occttn accessed Geo. rim Brett, major, 
Ss. 
:  § Reessssaarwas | Wire ONG. AS ctcccde C. ore, major, Do. 
8.C. 
168, 000. 00 *168,000.00 | Buzzer telephone... ... | L. M. muaes, topein, 
8.C., U.S. R. 
2 275,000. 00 *212,976.00 | Construction supplies . “ - Racchvagiectesas 
Re Sa sdewssicveseke PRADO. «  dencecceus C.s.W allace, lieuten- Do. 
|} ant colonel, 8.C. 
RIAD Lo. icccocenssastbennel nas ticnsiinaliial a eal Do. 
SER DUI bo does cccances Overall suits.......... | A. C. Downey, ft Do. 
| | tain,S.C.,U. S.5 Bo, 
155, 925. 00 *155, 646.00 | Typewriters........... A. C. Dow ney ; ‘cap- Decrease by adj! 
d tain, S. C. ment voucher. 
141, 750. 00 *141, 750.00 |....- lined <eeeptpocenttseset  ~ ee a 
BOE, GOR. GO: bo cn vecaseciescae ID soins adscc Sind Aves Davin ctevveiea | Canceled; taken ovet 
| by Spruce P roduc- 
tion Corporation. 
TRI Fo nvciscesccesenss sida Diisinnccaccchaceereeees Pi rcabscssueaede Do. 
CE Encnascncwsncnnpelense isvhtetnccapacnee S ciGmeil Pcruckstnensane’ Do. 
NL vonecennnanaxntnn nel sina dinintinbblbiathaetmantatl ccc cnntunich eam Do. 
AE Niicikcnncicsnavaeheiote chcdnn net acadcnnnuinete Dis iearanngsnienngs Do. 
Fa WOR GO Lov cceccnecscctzalenesd Mbacanksesndseduabesces Mbidccanenaaneean Do. 
| 





§ Original contract in files of Purchase, Storage, and Traffl? Division. 








1922 


“me 


344 | 


308 


M73 


149 


64 
S837 
9456 

(0063 


£0203 
451 


8553 
S338 
7869 
O17 
10286 
-U429 


20494 


20270 


S70L73 


10544 
OO4 
» 0265 


ASAQ 





Contractor. 


| 
Multnomah Lumber € | 


Box Co. 


Brighton Mill Co. ...... 


Puget Sound Mill & 
Timber Co. 

Nerth Bend Mill & 
Lumber Co. 
Astoria Box Co.. 


| B. F. Goodrich Co...... 


Macy Engineering Co... 


Dartmouth Manufac- 


turing Co. 


Secretary of Navy...... 


| Grand Rapids Airplane 


Co. 


Splitdorf Eleetrical Co. .| 


Curtiss Aero & Motor 
Corporation. 


Federal Truck Co....... 
Navy Department...... 


U. Si Fruit Obs, .... cece 


Electro Metallurgical 
Sales Corporation. 


| Jas. Cunningham & Co. Z 
| Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe | 


Bending Co. 
U. S. Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. 


Quartermaster General | 


GOs Sadi detdk e ov dacs 
Director Bureau of 
Standards. 


Quartermaster General . 


Chief of Ordnance, U.S. | 


Army. 


‘luartermaster General . 


Chief of Ordnance, U.5. | 


Army. 
Quartermaster General 


ead SU . sibes nhies 090 <08 
Curtiss Airplane & Motor} 


Corporation. 


Lewis Spring & AxleCo. 


Bureau of Mines....... 


| Spruce Production Cor- | 


poration. 


Optical Annex, Naval 


Gun Factory. 


Disco Manufacturing Co. 


| Winton Motor Car Co. ..| 
McKeen Motor CarCo... 


Director Bureau of 


Mines 


Brighton Mill Co 


Multnomah Lumber & | 


Box Co. 
Wright-Martin Aircraft 
Corporation. 
Union Switch & Signal 
Co. 


Supplemental to 730265.) . ......cecccccccacalecscccccscccccesfscoccetccesccscclecnccccesccscccs ; 
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Contractor’s 
address. 





| 
Portland, Oreg. . 


Tillamook, Orég.} 


Port Angeles, 
Wash. 


| 
| North Bend, | 


Oreg. 


Astoria, Oreg....|....- 
Akron, Ohio.... 


Fie BB dite wneds 


Franklin, Pa... 
New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Washington, 
D.C. 
Grand 
Mich. 


Buffalo, N.Y....| 
Detroit, Mich... 


Washington, | 


D.C. 


Boston, Mass.... 
New York, N.Y. 


Rochester, N, Y .! 
Harrisburg, Pa. . 


Redwood City. 
Calif. 

Washington, 
D.C. 


Chelsea, Mich... 


Washington, 
D.C. 


Detroit, Mich... 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Omaha, Nebr... 


Washington,D.C. 


Tillamook, Oreg.| 
Portland, Oreg. .| 
New York City.. 


Swissvale, Pa...! 


Rapids, | 
Newark, N.J....| 


| July 


Date of 
contract. 


Sept. 12,1917 


Apr. 29,1918 


Oct. 2,1918 


Sept. 27,1918 | 


Oct. 28,1918 ; 


Oct. 15,1918 
Nov. 16,1917 
Nov. 2,1918 
Aug. 19,1918 


Aug. 2,1918 
Sept. 20, 1918 


Aug. 26, 1918 


Oct. 10,1917 | 


Aug. 15,1917 


July 28,1917 


July 17,1917 


Aug. 15,1917 


| Oct. 9, 1917 


Oct. 13,1917 
Aug. 22,1917 


2, 1917 


| June 18, 1917 


May 25, 1917 


Oct. 30,1917 | 


| Sept. 12, 1917 
Feb. 4, 1918 | 


Feb. 16,1918 


Nov. 22,1917 


Oct. 14,1918 


May 16,1918 
Aug. 16,1918 


Aug. 20,1918 
11, 1918 


Nov. 14, 1917 


Sept. 27,1917 


Sept. 3, 1918 


1 Estimated. 


Aug. 2,1917 | 


Amount of 


contract. 





$420, 000: 00 | 
420, 000. 


252, 000. 


168, 000. 


420, 000. 
1 400, 000. 


1 80, 000. 
250, 000. 
120, 000. 
210, 000. 
400, 000. 
384, SOO. 

1, 400, 000. 
120, 606. 
156, 300. 
894, 200. 
241, 500. 


350, 000. 
1, 543, 730. 


200, 000. 
1 210, 000. 
1 600, 000. 


1 100, 000. 


1153, 000. 
176, 000. 
1 100, 000. 
150, 800. 


1 103, 500. 
1940, 000. 


179, 180. 
100, 800. 


1 264, 500. 


1 404, 265. 


1 427 





1 122, 000. 


500, 000. 


1 25, 000, 000. 


21, 850, 000. 


156, 000. 


4, 200, 000. 


578, 126. 


144, 000. 


2, 000. 


420, 000 


2, 500, 000. 


, 000. 
2, 382, 500. 


720, 009. 


00 


00 
00 


00 | 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


0 


00 


00 
00 


OU 


00 | 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 | 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
30 


00 


00 


Amount ex- 


June 1, 1919. 





*$20, 743. 00 


Castor beans 


Truck bodies 








Nature of contract. 


| 


Electrical controls. ... . 


Balloon cloth 
Mereury 
Airplane tools... ..... 
Magneto parts 
Airplanes 
Services 
Transmitting sets and 
Spares. 
Ferrosilicon 


Balloon windlasses. 
Steel cylinders 


Airplanes 
Autos and 


eycles, 


Motor equipment 


motor 


Equipment and em- 
ployment of person- 
nel, 


Motor equipment. .... 


Gasoline drums.......'... 


Machine guns and am- 
munition. 
Motor equipment 


. -do. 
Spares 


Metal parts .... 


Argon gas.... 


Debentures 


Investigation and ex 
periments of oxygen 
apparatus, 

Spruce 


Officer or 
person executing 
contract. 


‘ 


i A.C Downey, aD- 


4“ ~~ 
tain, S.C, 


do 


8.C, 


F. D S hnacke, first 
lieutenant, S.C. 





lieute: 


Secreta 


O. R. Ewing 
lieutenant, A.S. A. 

F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
tain, S.C, 


lieutenant, S.C. 
F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
tain, 5. C. 

C. A. Seoane, lieuten- 
ant colonel}, S. ( 
G. H. Brett, captain, 

8s. C, 
R.M. Jones, captain, 


dS. C. 


Geo. Brett, captain, 
S.C. 

G. H. Brett, captain, 
S. C. 

R. M. Jones, captain, 


C. A. Seoane, lieuten- 

ant colonel, 8. C. 

- .do e ° 

G. H. Brett, major, 
S.C 

Chas. Wallace, lieu- 

tenant colonel, S.C. 
do nad 

Chas. Wallace, major 
and lieutenant col- 
onel, S.C, 

C. A. Seoane, lieuten- 
ant colonel, 5. C. 


.-.--do / 
O. R. Ewing, first 
lieutenant, 8. R.C 


A.S 

¥. D. Schnacke, first 
lieutenant, S. R.C 
A.S 





O. R. Ewing, captain, 


R. M. Jones, major, 
“i 

F. D. Schnacke, cap- 
tain, A.S.,A. P 


...-do 

O. R. Ewing, captain, 
5. ; 

C. A. Seoane, lieuten- 
ant colonel, Ss. « 


A. CC. Downey, cap- 


ain,s.€. 


.do 

IF. D. Sehnack ip- 
ir ( 

G. lL. Rowk ‘ 
in, A bon 
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List E of informal contracts aggregating $100,000 or over made by or under Air Service for Air Servicefrom A pril6, 1917, to June 1, 1919, in United States—Continued. 


Remarks. 


| Deereased $399,256.17; 
balance taken over 
by Spruce Produc- 
tion Corporation 
Decreased $345,082.15; 
balance taken over 
by Spruce Produc- 
tich Corporation 
Canceled; taken over 
by Spruce Produc- 
tion Corporation 
Do. 


Decreased $410,224.19. 
Decreased $310,750. 


Decreased $237,447.12. 
Decreased $135,000. 
Canceled; material 
not required. 
Do. 


Decreased $392,000. 
Canceled; material 


not required. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Canceled material 


not required, 
Do. 


Increased $13,658, 


Decreased $94,065. 


Increased $500 


Decreased $297,150. 
Canceled; material 
not required. 


Decreased $117,831. 


Decreased $272,181.59. 


Decreased $3,500,000 
Under authority of 
act of Congress Ne 
193 approved July 
9, LOLS, 


Canceled; material 
not required 
Do, 
Do. 


Decreased $55,200 


Decreased $345,032.18; 


balance canceled 


Decreased $399,255.17. 
( ele material 
t required 
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Mr. Frear. I bave here, for the next exhibit, a two-page statement, 
‘entitled “ Construction at Air Service Stations,” and says it gives the 
amounts under “ Cost of buildings ’’ to cover everything in construction 
at the several stations, There are several columns, and the first one 
is ‘“ Location,” and the next one “ Class or character,’ and the next one 
“Date of contract,” and the next one ‘“‘ Date of purchase,” and the 
next one “Cost of land,” and the next one “ Cost of buildings,” and 
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refer to them at this time, nor to this 
that I will introduce it as an exhibit; 
cost of the buildings and everything in the matter of constr 


statement further than to say 
and apparently this gives the 


the several stations. That is your understanding, is it? es at 


General MBNOHER. Yes, sir. 
Mr, Frear. I will ask that it be marked “ Exhi 


the next one * Payments to July 15, 1919,” and the next one * Balance 
due,’ and the next one “ Officer in charge, July 15, 1919,” and the last 
one “ Remarks.” These columns have not been totaled, so I will not 


ExuHusit No. 103. 


Menoher, Exhibit D)” and inserted in the record. 


(The paper referred to is print 
follows :) 


bit No. 103 (General 


ed in full in the record, and is ag 


(Gen. MENOHER, Exmit D.) 


Construction at Air Service stations. 


(The amounts given under “Cost of buildings’’ includes everything in construction at the several stations.} 






























































<issineiinenctaail alee lataapamathahcaitaeatiniicisinkinideatibat ; abies 
—— ee Date of Date of ‘ Cost of Payments t 
Location. | Class or character. contract. purchase. Cost of land. buildings. July 15, 919° 

RUE ND dics cesensivesectevens | Souther Field—flying, training Feb. 7,1918 | July 5,1919 $32,534.40 | $1, 374,931.68 | $1,358, 685, 75 

Ee adi a ebinleis cee hate | General supply depot !............. Mar. 30,1918 473, 574. 42 ” 464. 484, 50 
Rives sin ccascecccossaves | Bolling Field, flying ?.............. May 21, 1918 364, 760. 95 364. 760. 95 
RE onde nicnsvcescssenvengs | SERINE IS so scncinccsc ccicencosvdecsnaaes Dec. 3,1917 | June 28, 1919 5, 120. 00 1, 338, 726.07 | 1,300/619. 44 

DON ss isuicsawacdvensckeeeeee | Mate WMI 55 onc 65s vo ovgbdcecdvcncccapcenue ese ie ie ts. 2a pa 5,120.00} 1,508,018.21 | 17508’ 018.21 
SEMI Sn. ascassvevesscweee’ | Ross Field flying PekatMitac we nsddiwhe hoes ca¥aercned June 14, 1918 OP. Vossektteaathie 525,831.80 |” 525,831.00 
igo cia aaa | Johns Hopkins niversity, training school. ........... June 10,1918 ae 25, 439. 09 24’ 331.00 
rae 5 US es Ss, 6s 5c cons nek sb epnectstaneenas June 25,1917 | June 26,1919 119, 285. 84 1, 800, 739.00 | 1, 789/680. 00 
ee sutunewe | Pratt Institute, training school. ...............ccccccce | Mar. 4,1918 BR ele ea edule 13, 703. 58 ' 13, 268, 07 
PA, Mis Ratdevesendsesvesscacouell | Acceptance Park, testing field:...........cccccccccccee | 150 leases... ... Pe. bere 561, 187. 59 561. 187.39 
NE TR back ivicscsucechnabertoned Grant Park steel hangar................cccccessecececs MOONE OR Toancskecesaks ctleitades cosane 3, 000. 00 3,000, 00 

| City Park. 

a DE 5 is scccavcdbitccve seein | Love Field—fiying, training....... pb0cbesscsecinaeneeen Aug. 21,1917 OO. - 4 Bisccsevesdbce 1, 350, 565. 86 1, 340, 884. 15 

Repair depot.......... Seb iehtabheseheenasekccvanpaben Nov. 2,1917 - Bae 780, 427. O1 7712, 727.70 

Rind sulin uivais te oneece ene | Camp Dick, gunnery school ¢.............ccccccccccces Sadasudshecack@Rhes bdcanacusVeuriavabenstbieet 11, 766. 00 11, 766. 00 
DORGO, CIO. 005000 ccnsrissniavadeeet | McCook Field, experimental . ............ccccccccccecs } Oct. 1,1917 eS . Risteschubesc 1,179, 479.15 | 1, 166, 439.05 

Osh cn eabocseseeeedey eee | Acceptance park, testing fleld ..............ccccccccece coe « + VERS irate tien 419, 279. 87 419, 279. 87 
FRI. ox nsxuneiecensaonecen. Saxon Motor plant, warehouse... ...........cccecsccees June 10,1918 (3) 41, 500. 00 41, 500. 00 

Db a kaadpecveneddbechnciaeerree Acceptance park, testing field........................- | May 2,1918 (8) 223, 339. 73 223, 339. 73 
ROE, Bhs 0 oe vcvccccessuvvisessteve ere Pe web sapabisineaheSechardosodercessoocorevansesen | May 13,1918 (3) | 165, 515. 27 165, 515. 27 
Sg a CIE Ty ia oo eons cbcecsdciecssccis .| Sept. 20,1918 (3) 14, 242. 45 13, 770. 58 
PI, TED. ons scccssenvnccncconmea | Wilbur Wiens Fiend, BIME. ...cccccecccccece -| May 27,1917 OU RT a a aes ee 3, 185, 702.26 | 3, 116, 960. 91 

DO. 2.0. ccevccccsevcsscccccccensel GAURREGED OEOR, WHOEEEE WT nnEES | Mar. 4,1918 ee. 4 ti Pe ek oe 249, 040. 90 248, 337. 13 

DT cawveseaedes cosebusssb vetoes Supply depot............... beubessenetebunecepeeeeees | Aug. 22,1917 | June 16,1917 8, 000. 00 1,101, 312.00 | 1,074, 269. 49 
Puyetsartn 8. so... os ccsecsvcsback NR hc ccncldcbecnendcduwost eccecsesoe> amanenep | Aug. 22, 1918 Oe eo ne eawke 31, 613. 44 31,613. 44 
Port Onsale, BOD. .....<vsciscascsuces | ES CUNEIIIIE oscsccccscccencicacctatecontees | July 24,1917 (§) (7) 631, 923. 76 629, 848. 45 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex.............. SI EG. aon chides devin selcsdcbatsecces'cébeceenhe | July 6,1917 (*) (7) 339, 259. 53 332, 601. 27 
Port Werth, TOK.....0.6isies vetaceveus gg errr | J Po TU eeneeawanes 1,446, 230.12 | 1,422, 151.18 

TOD. néxnGennss ess cleseaunne ewan Barron Field—fiying, training.......... 1, 353, 535.18 | 1,327, 025.36 

IB: cis ciiwopncbede ahem harnene ' Carruthers Field—fiying, training 1, 215, 033. 91 1, 182, 482. 01 
Se re re ee | Langley Field—flying, training.................----+-- 8, 393, 741.42 | 8, 459, 234.05 
PEO EUDORGE.... 6. scocsvebosesonada 1 RE ee I OIE 6.0. oc ccocccccccadseswosls éevnntseancnbed 59, 551.17 59, 551.1 

NG oie dow awison ee base eeaeeeeeeee By SI eg oon oc gn cn onnespoecsencneseetiesionabasunnsscaxe® 3, 000. 00 3, 000. 00 
IN TN. .occsucccsdcnsawuenenee Ellington Field—flying, training....................-- 2, 561, 182.86 | 2, 539,786.75 
i | eee ere | PE I FUUEEEEIEES co sc cccctectecccceeessesbes 1, 931, 921.88 | 1,903, 273. 58 

er | RR SING. 0 onc cthicnieesccunsenestnneenccenespenesLae. TER” RE”) =. EasiSqeccwncons 443, 540. 56 443, 540. 56 
RAGGA SOM. 20. cndsvctionnatwes NG ROE. 5s Sa kde dove cktvcscecoecenesasses Nov. 5,1917 we. ~Wiscasenauubeee 672, 560. 83 672, 560. 83 
SDE Sc sxenashennteackea teil Gerstner Field—flying, training.................---.-- | Apr. 8,1918 CS .Biecgeacccucete 2,774, 626.97 | 2,689, (49.57 
Little Rock, Ark.................-.--| Aviation general supply depot... ..................0.- | July 98,1918 Oe. BeAr 1,052, 783.27 | 1,052) 783. 27 
paste eee, BOP ic. ncccoseceeeeee SN IND Sn ci vc knknsdosbsvosstave+seeseepooial Nov. 19,1917 Oe) . «idipwagteeaecien 933, 826. 87 933, 826. 7 
CME SEE. onc0sssecstnsceayestaen Eberts Field—flying, training..................-....-- Dec. 3,1917 oe Meteatexsiecen 1,902, 473.76 | 1,893, O88. 94 
RON, Gs cab. vvck swaussdedocseeecen NN Caio iitk Bina sases chase vars shiwcereee hens | May 26,1918 a | eepietaevedautl 1, 320, 938.63 | 1,329, 938. 63 
Middletown, Pa... ......c6scscssccess | Supply depot............- pa tcina hehe wb ccccccreccsces Aug. 1,1917 oe? + ') Rigvnaweswameas 2, 544, 411.83 | 2,525,721. 80 
ee, TN oi sk cvacessccansece | Par Paes OV Oe, TEAMING... ... co ccccccccccccvcesceces Sept. 15,1917 a ES 2 2, 180,516.94 | 2,180, 516. 94 
Minneapolis, Minn..................-- Dunwoody Institute, school.................-eeeceeees () Te.” jReeeeueaceenees 804. 75 804. 75 
Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.......-.-- SERIE WEMis 5-205 5.0 no ncsercts July 18,1917 Bet OM steseaden deed 5,810,341.07 | 5,720, 216. 37 

re | eee | 10 June 27,1919 960,310. 80 |......... etetaMir bcs 4< 

AES. BIG. 6 a0 isn snc cctssivews | Taylor Field—fiving, training Dee. 15,1917 eee Bee hens | 1,320, 258.63 | 1,288, 224. 47 
Mint VE... 5. 6 ccuscaea ounces ) PUNE. 57. -cdpenenstsetteesveyshennanes | Sept. 10,1917 Pe ee eee ioas se 2,190, 043.26 | 2,129,909. $7 
Mount Clemens, Mich...........2...- | Selfridge Field—flying, training. .................-..-. | June 1,1917 Cer  Diddveceteanes 2, 483,414.46 | 2,474,216. 16 
PE NDE. 6:5 <nncseceeceanpincgan’ re eT eee Ls 6 tattn edeah ee ek peeMe wanes 335, 400. 00 335, 400. 00 
AIOE. TU 6 00 sicnncséuccenasdhhastous Chanute Field—ftying, training....................... | May 28, 1917 8 Beceeeeesastoae 1, 215, 323. 10 1, 213, 986. 00 
NE VO... a: casssasensescctacebe COUR TIENT GIGS « oo. ..o. 0 cccdsseccceescesccccccssns - 10,1917 | June 14, 1919 19, 731. 25 1, 164, 713.62 | 1, 160, 552. 5s 
os rere March Field—fiying, training...................seeee-- . 2,1918 Pe asia tenet 994, 123. 77 978, 165, 99 
ONE, FRE vn cucsvcccncdsseneneee NN Oe ee 31, 1918 ie) |. "Lasecssseneees 69, 777. 98 69, 19%. fH 
Sacramento, Calif..................00- | Mather Field—flying, training... . 14,1918 OO |. Bixee oe 840, 776. 26 831, 102. 19 
Gi DIE, TOE. nk kinsccceapennnnee | Kelly Field—flying, training. ...............--..esee0- 23,1917 | July 1, 1917 156, 217. 00 4, 483, 757.43 | 4,473, 602.85 

MR, cst cebandes6issgnusewes eneeeel | Brooks Field—ftying, training.........................| 15, 1917 ee rk Seas tieeaieen 1, 448, 381. 16 1, 442, 673. 85 

DR. Sivdisikeessouteuhthatsnesesest Ce RUE FI os cv ccwitevbiedcenchnseseesesstsouken 29, 1918 a) Mebuietasmnaces 279, 153. 09 278, 992. 97 
eee eee Rockwell Field, flying. .............0- Ginna eeeneaeatn | Feb. 23, 1918 (2) (38) 1, 448, 381.16 | 1, 442, 675.5) 
ee IS. ks vecadtnsasndessnus Nn a. ue Len geseapeebeb arb eane | cabin acral on” Wiscematcesan es 976, 626. 84 976, 626. S4 
GR. TE.) cnancaucsusceheeatanneuee Bick Piekd—-Bytne, Gaining. .....is.ccsccccscccevcsces | Aug. 25, 1917 oP . .. DsGesveesshenn 1, 166, 439.08 | 1, 164,305 05 
oo | Payne Field—fiying, training. ..............ccceecees | Mar. 25,1918 > © re ae 1, 486, 321. 50 | 1, 463, 378. 75 
TURIN PAE, TOE so svccnccccsvedanse F Ce WE SOE cnucencceconeneccstseesenes Sept. 6, 1917 we.) Bascstsessens | 1,259, 063. 92 1, 236, 645. 49 
RR TE, WO. bb ccs vecthuicccvaencect IE BIN sia on Moan ws 50 Su cdnneneainasassescacaaniia |---eecceseenees June 8, 1918 90, 000. 00 933, 830. 00 933, 830. 00 
= = — = — = = — $$$ ens — — — - — — — —— — —— isco a ——— 

| 
Location. Class or character. ae Officer in charge July 15, 1919. Remarks. 

— NN , wae -————— — - a - ———— ————— > 
Dee bis. cn cccdesecbeun Souther Field—flying, training............... | $16,245.93 | I. A. Rader, lieutenant colonel. ....... 

toa, swan ciiteiiam ssi General supply depot ! 9,089. 92 |..... ichatchl sudeektvnbesnapextas baie 
Auemetite D.C. os 00ccccseess NE NE BN is vc rendds cece sbesuwelecscecscusen R. D. Harts, lieutenant colonel........ 
I, BI sinne's's 0000 ceneneen Caristrom Field, flying 38, 106.63 | T. Duncan, lieutenant colonel......... 

ee a Ee PEE... on Lekucae ewe eh usmecees sHimeesancogestontas alacant inde eid aan en ee 
Rebniia COME. ...65 2. cccweceese EUOOS PICIG, BYUMS.... nce csdcocccvecdecccvelvccavescssss | L. J. Mygott, lieutenant colonel ....... 
RRR cies cicek as an sce Johns Hopkins University, training school..| 1, 108.09 | Closed... 2.2.2.2... 0. eee eee eee eee eee Alterations, 
SOS Ree Soars Piss, Mying BMG... osicwccsccevssccs 11,059.00 | Henry Abbey, major... ............... 
DE TE. OD iwinws cneskenace Pratt Institute, training school.............. oo ek See re Do. 
SS Seer pre Acceptance Park, testing fleld.................[eeccescesess G. G. Scarlett, first lieutenant......... 
Cee TR io. Sxcincenvckansen% rrr ere ee te Pr ’ 
OS ea eee | Love Field—flying, training................. 9,681.71 | H. P. Burwell, lieutenant colonel. ....| 14 acres purchased May 10, 1919, becaus' 

of septic tank. 
OD irae Hquemeielees eee SEED OOD, ws cikissns saeenen ewer vonsuscmens 7,699.31 | D. B. Netherwood, lieutenant colonel. 
Pb. c4scnnesenenedasrnnien + ig BOK, Sumery SOS ©... ccnccccoscstecgocecevess ncn inc6scnsd'skcorsiasens keenest | Alterations. 


6 Not available. 

7 Owned by Government. 
§ Government reservation. 
® Included in Fort Sill. 


1 Included in Souther Field. 

2 On filled land owned by Government. 
3 Not purchased. 

4 Land and buildings owned by State. 
6 No contract. 


11 Not purchased; Government land. : 
2 Acquired under condemnation proceedings. 
13 Not yet adjusted. 


0 Construction included in Hazelhurst Field. 
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Construction at Air Service stations—Cont inued. 

















i 
Location. Class or character. Saieeee Officer in charge July 15, 1919. Remarks. 
j 
ie riciiterwoclaniteipaaansts idan \ a mani a 
Dayton, Ohio........ aieenee McCook Field, experimental ...............- | $13,040.10 | T. H. Bane, colonel. ...............-.- | 
DO. cicweeetetscaecavege ses | Acceptance og ee See mary eM ea Construction done by Supply Section, 
division Military Aeronautics. 
Detroit, MiMMisccias séuccemeces Saxon Motor plant, warehouse.............. | Sanlu healiias ii din 4 asSSaketd s diedioncmiedecice | Contract made by Construction Divi- 
sion. 
DO. .<dsheedanevehavacieses | Ae Park, testing field.............-.. SD eaaleinanla diene A J Ballinger, first lieutenant... ..... Do. 
E tizabeth, N t Deccctarctassapes » gat Man 4s 145<sh cada ine ga ash Sangensece corjoccccsssesao| CAMB DED, adcatns chia pdetidacnadanenakwel Do. 
Essington, hy Lovites <eomencers | Chandler Field, flying........-...+++++++-++- | a Pe MNase Nada dikeskagdesdguededuce 
Fairfield, I osc onca'ia’ cae abe | Wilbur by! ed Field tee discccegnd 68, 741.35 | P. A. oat SE « widGhadnceuduteees | 
DO...«:s.accnesctahdebnannieenal ae Wilbur V | ae Da 4b ct R ead ind tedlidnndesenees 
DG... cckbsasaskaueveckerkas cupply ao EB, ERNE RS se ETE | 27,042.51 | J. P. Caitrey, ree 
Fayetteville, N. C............. Camp rage nl Ue eile a wuantne tanked B. J. Saunders, captain.............--| Do. 
Fort Omaha, Nebr.........--- Baldor 8 Be CRE cic ciccccdccocseccec! AQ J. Wuest, lieutenant colonel........... 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex....... OS Sea ee Nie eae | 6,658.26 | W. M. Garrison, major................ 
Fort WoGy Beth. siniwesivccscces I 9 s5n. 50s ceteanincnadeatdesses* | 24,078.94 | Carl Spatz, major...........-.......-- 
DO. + <vemutaetans ete menace Barron Field—fiying, training............... 26, 508. 82 | J. B. Edgerly, major. ...............-.| 
DO,.n> 0s caddaricnnsaddogaca Cocresny Field—flying, training. .......... pO DR eR a ee | 
Hampton, Va. et vie Sine, training......... eel 65, 492.63 | W. M. Hensley, colonel..............-. 
Hawaiian Islands. Fords Island, seaplane station...............|..-----+--- PR era 
DOic «ic 505sse veghtapeaaenee Diets PII occ cphtns Base cn ancvccclabivestaccablensss Rin d48 dba dda heise en wapedetets 
Houstell, Ses oe benevsccdhects | Ellington a ne training............ | 21,396.86 | L. W. McIntosh, lieutenant colonel.. .| 
Fort SHl, OBER. nccnneacseshons< Post Field—flying, training................. | 28,648.32 | R. R. Barnitz, heutenant colonel..... 
DOs ss gondigucdesdecuucaten Lr os kncchenadled dewascealsuhes cndueselsoe ea Gt de tanta cddandengecee thal 
It dianapalie, Di ccnsand ations PED GUO, . xn oubMidabNadaded satectleccccdncenas Patrick Frissel, major............-..-- 
Lake CRSRR is c<sanecuseendens Gerstner Field—fiying, training............. 84, 977.40 | W. W. Wynne, Ee ee 
Little ROG ees ocenscgscoas Aviation general supply depot... ...........)....---+-00- G. W. DeArmond, lieutenant colonel. “a Do. 
Little GIRWWs Be < Bis oc cencdonsna | nD I hg onda Came dle cv oncclnccsvatssden ile hed che Cash eh s a0dccd chginneese 
Lonoke, MBs ccdnndiccasenhd es | Eberts Field—flying, training............... 8, 484.82 | A. N. Krogstad, major.............--- 
Miamal, Ts Siac chis dan ccviesswe F CTs 5s c dvicegniewthoadketns<o's<allnaccesaseces F. T. Madigan, second lieutenant... -. 
Mid@letOWht, POs vccgendsdyc ces BY eee es ae 18, 690.03 | R. C. Kirtland, lieutenant colonel... . 
Millington, Tenn.............. | Park field—fying, training. .................|.--ce-eeeee ae We a, MMIII S 6 6 we wudoceccciasc 
Minneap*lis, Minn............ Danwoody Institute, school. ....<cccec ccecclecnccesecsee BR Pe ere er Alterations. 
Mineola, Long Island, N. Y....| Hazelhurst Field.....................------.| 90, 124.70 | Archie Miller, colonel. ................ 
Dic, ccna se eaeinweseadsbe a 0.6 55 0:55 s.a (np CRETE ees snccnlesoattnbentcle shane gunn <0<eveankessscasghensdsucesees 
Montgomery, AlB. ..<<ccsccces Taylor Field—flying, snes se sale dinaesccods 32, 034.16 | Seth W. Cook, lieutenant colonel. ..... \ 
Morrigtiiy VOd enna digesas «xs General Supply depot.................-...-.} 60, 133.39 | C. H. Bonesteel, major................ 
Mount Clemens, Mich. ........ Selfridge Field thea, training... baiedinesesess 9, 198.30 | D. Johnson, lieutenant colonel... ..... 
PanQi Cis. 45 < vis n sues dens EE 6.4 Sten on ns haus Asha nnnads oda ciahascnueheen M. F. Harmon, lieutenant colonel ..... 
Rantetily Riis at uges ca padecnseos Chanute Field—flying, training.............! 1, 337.10 | Ira H. Longanecker, lieutenant colonel. 
Richmoaae, VG. coscassscavacehe General supply depot ................... ae 4, 101.04 | C. V. Stalze, captain .................. 
Riverside, Calif, .......ccceseoe March Field—flying, training................ | 15,957.78 | J.C. P. Bartholf, major............... 
Rochester, N. Y.............2. ON 6 3 in dav entomenceeeeanaenss-ae ET bd c cnr hab amhdvardateeese Do. 
Sacramento, Calif.............. Mather Field—flying, training..............- 9, 674.07 | R. L. Watson, lieutenant colonel. ...... 
San ANGE <6< ccccavsecs Kelly Field—flying, training................ | 10,154.57 | B. G. Buttler, lieutenant colonel...... 
Dcnuitgdinbentvscssses <aene Brooks Field—flying, training............... », 707.31  D. H. Bower, lieutenant colonel. ...... 
TOILE adem knead cee SE hoi. 550 cont meptakelinesecnce 160, 12 | ° —%  Rtiectcudkbdesadodaadcusaieees 
San Dist Gee «oc ccccnccnees pS a RR eee eee | >, 707. 31 | Hanlon, lieutenant colonel....... 
St. Pai wets: <sccanwancseee I III oo os ca ccuntsnetucdaiedstecss Schdeind dian ds i, * WORE MONIOT 6 oicicn cn ctancesod Do. 
i Rie ar | Rich Field—fiving, training................- 2, 133. 42 Lo ee 
West Point, Miss........-----. | Payne Field—flying, training............... | 22,942.75 Ww W. Howard, DO Wath iwesinsan nuns 
Wichita Falls, MN Sraxdecvess Call Field—flying, training.................. 22, 418. 43 | C. W. Russell, major. ..............0-. 
Lee HBB, ‘Viuderes ceescasdesess POEL HIE a do 6 5 ow ok bo co ccnade needs sscdéahevesdcinwe§cdlnacecncadsccdsovndccesesedecesndcoceseas 
} 
‘cide slices iinet 
Mr. Frear. The next exhibit which I have to offer is entitled “ Sum- Mr. Frear. Yes: $100,000 would continue to be the limit. I would 
mary of contracts, United States Spruce Production Corporation.” | like to have this paper introduced in evidence and marked “ Exhibit 
That we asked for in question 6 on June 23, and it provides, first, the | No. 104. (General Menoher, Exhibit B.)” 


name of the contractor, and then the address, 
then the amount, and then the kind of lumber, and so on. This relates 
entirely, as I take it, to the spruce item; it does not relate to any 
other expenditures, for railways or anything of the kind, that were 
constructed. The general purpose was to include all expenditures, and 
I wonder if you could furnish us, in addition to that statement—and 
I did not discover until now that it was lacking—I wonder 
could furnish not only what was in the spruce-production contract 
not only the spruce material alone, because that does not cover any- 
where near the expenditures in the western section, and the committee 
expects to conduct some investigation there—but all expenditures out 
there? 

General MENOHER. I can not right 
does not include all expenditures. 

Mr. Frear. I have the totals of the various subjects, 
itemized in this way. 


and then the date, and 





offhand say whether it does or 


but they are not 
I thought they would be of some value to us if 


we could ry them in that way. Outside of strictly spruce production, 
if we could have the items of expense that are given under these 


various items mentioned in the next statement, so far as could be fur- 

















if you. 





(The paper referred to, composed of five sheets of a photostatic copy 
of statement entitled “ Summary of contracts,” is here printed in full 


in the record as follows :) 
7 ’ ? ~ 
EXHIBIT No. 104. (GENERAL MENOHER, EXHIBIT E.) 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF AIR SBRVICE, 
Washington, July 30, 1919. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, Capitol. 


Dear Mr. FreAR: In response to No. 6 of your questionnaire of June 


23, I hand you herewith data on contracts taken over or entered into 
by the United States Spruce Production Corporation, together with a 


statement of cash receipts and disbursements of that corporation as of 
June 30, 1919. 

I understood from our 
for the present, 
notify 


conversation of last Saturday that this data, 
will suffice for this question (No. 6), and that you will 
me if you later desire data on hardwood contracts. 

Very truly yours, 








nished, it would be of value to us. . Davip S. SEaTon, 
General MENOHER. We will furnish that. Is there any limit? Captain, A. S. M. A., Liaison Officer. 
Summary of contracts—U nited States S pruce Produc tion Corporation. 
oer *, a nae a 7 ] 
Contract. | | Lumber furnished. | 
Contractor ——$—$————— —| Anon. | Knddiunbde. neem _ oo 
ae. 
Address. Date. | Kind. Quantity. Rate. 
' ; 
| 
Feet. Feet. 
jAirp! er cacauns 625, 082 |) 273 890. 65 
Adams Lumber Co. ..} Aberdeen, Wash....| Dec. 27,1917 | 2,000,000 | Spruce............ Sawn cants 73,980 |>$105 per thousand feet. f $7: » 520. = 
: \Reinstatements. 71,536 f 1 8,808. 92 
| Air pl: ea sennsne 1, 043, 987 58. 153 
ha Lumber Co.........- Aloha, Wash........ Nov. 1,1917 | 8,000,000 }..... isdeadtienne Sawn cants. -... 1,847,488 |$$105 per thousand feet . f 58, 153. 40 
’ ’ ’ } my? « 
|Reinstatements... 358, 689 f (141, 202. 94 
Aircraft Lumber Co........ Seattle, Wash....... is SI wc diiccens. ‘ .copbinboacsvdkednaaan Logging of Gov- ite he Fe 18 768. 26 
| | ernment land | 
| | and stumpage. 
\irplane Spruce & L ig fash... an. 23,1918 | s 2 cants § Baws 277, 344 - 
pl ine Spruce & Lumber | Hoquiam, Wash. Jan. 23,1918 |..........0. | — eants and oes. ears 2s \ ost plus 7 per cent L 1.279, 881. 61 
Anderson & Peterson.......| Skamokawa, Wash .| Oct. 4,1918 200, 000 Riv = spruce. Ns ee ae None. 
| i ‘ 7 » 
Anacortes a h ‘ Airplane. ... 1,027,182 } ps ae 
( . ortes Lumber & Box } Pedescccvescosecscoee Nov. 1,1917 | 900,000 | Spruce............ Sawn cants .... 1,497,227 }$105 per thousand feet f ‘aan 2 
" \ } teinstatements... 256, 7 | \ —— 


1To Dec. 31, 1918. 
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APRIL [f. 





J. G. Arnold & Co.......... 

Frank Astmal 

Astoria Box Co 

Balmer, Balm « Hodge 

A. G. ibe ‘ or 

he River we ‘ 

Bloede yonovan Lumber 

Mi 

H. A. Brew 

Brighton Mills Co 

Beckbam & H t 

oF ] or 

Carrier hau | 

Clat Mes siécaed 

Coat Y bh 

ee eee 

Columbia Box & LumberCo 

H.C. Copeland......... 

Copalis Lumber Co......... 

Craig Lumber Co........... 
Do 

Craw ford & tham 

C. Bystri a 

Lester Ww. Rca susnsands 
Oe hae a Se pe he at 

Ernst Dolge 

Donovan Lumber Co....... 

Re OEE Cans cccwenemsun’ 

PY Sicccin indeksineaaeey 
Do Sahat 

L. R. Edmundson & Co.... 

Ewall-Loomis Lumber Co.. 

©. ©. Bemiegi...skcceccce< 
Do 


Fishpoint 


it Logging Co.. 


E. L. Fletcher 
Fyfe-Wilson & Co........ 


Grant Sr 


Grays 
Co. 


Frank G 


nith, 


ustis.. 


Harbor Commerci 


Porter Bros 


al 


Hlammond L umber Co 


Chas. H. 


Han 


ham 


Hannify Lumber Co 
Edgar Hanna 


H. H 
A. L 
Do 


Hoquiam Sprue e Co. 


H. H. & 
W. R. Ic 
Johns 
Liberty 


Moore M 


Edward 


J.C 


inby 
Do 


Archie McDougall... 
MeNeill-O’ Hearne Co... ; 
1d Mill & Lumber 


North B 
Co. 


Northwe 


S. Lumber Co 


yhnson 
Spruce 


il& I 


Murphy 


Morgan 


e 


tern L 


umber 


Houghtaling 


m & Hopson. 
& P 


 S. Lumber Co.....) 


ip Co.. 


umber Co... 


Co.. 


Olympic Spruce Lumber Co 


Oregon Pacific Mill & Lum- 


ber Co 
Palme: 


I ogcing 


C 


1 Canceled: 





see above. 


2 Sawing Government logs. 



















| 


| 








ment land and | 


stumpage. 


* Sawing and drying logs. 


41 carload. 


6 Logging Government lands a 
=, 


6 To Dec. 


Summary of contracts—U nited States Spruce Production Corporation—Continued 





1918, 


nd 





$9 grade 3 


stumping. 
7 Sawing logs. 


[ | ao 
Contract. | | Lumber furnished. 
eecnmme nN ——! Amount. Reece, ee pone ees Payments 
Address Date. | Kind. Quantity. | Rate 
} | os — 
Feet. | | 
Myrtle Point, Oreg..| Sept. 27,1918 | 3,000,000 | Rived cedar....... tee eee Baty 30 WES ks ets None 
Rockaway, Oreg..... Jan. 19,1918 | 1,000,000 | Rived spruce...... Rived spruce...... 162,924 | $90 with $40 bonus....| $21, 063. 19 
| | | {Airplane Bosseutewe 956, 860 } a “ 
Astoria, Oreg....... Nov. 1,1917 | 9,900,000 | Spruce............ Sawn cants. -| 1,330, 409 sas per thousand feet. { ‘3, )29, 88 
| Reinstatements. .. 669, 013 | 94, 183. 59 
l ilamook, Oreg |; Oct. 3,1918 100,000 | Rived spruce...... | Rived spruce... ... 26,083 | $90 with $40 bonus.... 3,390. 79 
ann hoc annie hniatad Nov. 1,1917 120,000 | Spruce............ Airplane. ......... 161,776 | $105 per thousand feet ‘| 13, 013. 39 
Portland, Oreg. Aug. 21,1918 | 7,500,000 | Rived'spruce......|..........-...-.00-- SOM UN bang deo cacentesaosumed None 
| f Airplane.......... 239, 239 . 
\Be lingham, Wash..! Nov. 1,1917 150,000 | Spruce............ {Sawn cants....... 601, 039 sos per thousand feet.|{ 18, 505.49 
| || Reinstatements. .. 23, 951 £5, 430. 46 
Portiand, Oreg......| Jan. 7,1918 | 200,000 '..... nitsine cad sh cdieunieenawebewaeees sis ST Then tanks saci ndepcmn seen No 
|( Airplane. ......... 1, 844, 374 
| is 7 s 17. 70 2 po 
Brighton, Oreg...... Nov. 1,1917 | 9,000,000 | Rs sess dceeeas eet" oe hed $105 per thousand feet..|{ - 06 4 
| | \lPa. in Washing... 510, 762 | 
Coquille, Oreg....... May 9,1918 150,000 | Rived cedar....... | Rived cedar....... 215, 675 | $90 with $40 bonus. . ..| 27,225. 90 
Cloverdale, Oreg....| Mar. 22,1918 20,000 | Rived spruce... ... ha paleineueds écecth bas TUNE Ds ons onsen caamete bom tee aan None 
Centralia, Wash..... Apr. 22,1918 | 1,000,000 | Split spruce logs. .| Split spruce logs . . 106, 722 | Be pode s; 96 grade 2. 9, 472. 16 
| . 1 ae 121,048 | $175 grade A.......... 2 ( 
Astoria, Oreg....... Oct. 8,1918 | 6,200,000 | Spruce............ fAirplane. .... pte 77 a Oe nde Ds. tabersdG eer 
Myrtle Point, Oreg..! July 17,1918 250,000 | Rived eedar....... | Rived cedar....... 422,425 | $90 with $40 bonus. ...| 52, 390. 21 
Eeola, Oreg......... Jan. 17,1918 SRP Bara00 vise ois carcaeidn cbs ccd WOES Te tncanacceckscataecemens | None 
Airplane ain etan i bat | 1,127,991 ae 
South Bend, Wash..| Nov. 1,1917 1,500,000 |....-. OB. 6. tua ckae Sawn cants. --| 1,520,969 |/$105 per thousand feet. f am? Oe. WD 
||Reinstatements... .| 106, 039 L107, 946. 01 
e, Wash........| Mar. 28,1918 | 100,000 | Rived spruce...... Rived spruce...... 30, 820 | $90, with $40 bonus. ...| 4, 006. 06 
| | {Airplane baW la stake 615, 836 a on 
Carlisle, Wash....... Nov. 1,1917| 1,800,000 | Spruce............ Sawn cants........ 1, 516,301 | ($105 per thousand feet. { 1 oo 
j \|Reinsta atements. . .| 71, 928 | \ 18, 540. 30 
e } 2.695 5 . 
Craig, Alaska........ Jan. 8,1918| 100,000 |... itis: cexans eat + 5% 759’ 892 \.. iicossaakesaciiiel { Bo 
Mc. <nenkinkecdien tf) eee Cian dave’ Nite cede esancserat (1) eit ae meee ( 
Hoqui: um, Wash....| Feb. 14,1918 | 1,000, 000 | Rived spruce...... Rived spruce...... | 158, 263 | $90, with $40 bonus...) 2) 19 
ore nitlaseee be B OURB t+ FOOD OG oon BOs nen avec scucs|astx Nie ssateceds ee. SR 73 3 
Seattle, Wash....... May 25,1918 | Op: $15. Shh iaeesencdeced ey ee 212, 169 = eee feet . 1, 510. 40 
| fSawed logs........ | 7,430,207 | $8 per thousand feet 70, 153. 36 
ieee Aug. 1,1918 | Ce dices es ead Gesineinee. rer. $4 set inecianees, ome 
| ja ROPE: 5550 126, 268 ce i, 13.341. 18 
lacoma, Wash...... Nov. 1,1917 | 1,500,000 , Spruce............ Sawn cants........ 120,700 )$105 per thousand feet. 1 14 en 
|| Reinsts atements. . .| 26, 941 | 5 gl 
Airplane.......... <2} 1,702, 947 |) f 125,915.8 
Aberdeen, Wash....|.....do...:...} 2,250,000 |..... Gi ocncctcodes }{Sawn cants........ | 2,205,441 |>$105 per thousand feet. 141. 177 oe 
| wae | (Reinstatements. 409, 093 j 
Bandon, Oreg.......| Apr. 30,1918 250,000 Rived cedar....... Rived cedar.......} 154,996 | $99, with $40 bonus... .| 19, 795, 28 
Cedar Point, Oreg...| Jan. 29,1918 | Seance . [seees DS oz Siadenrse 186, 969 | $120 per thousand feet .| 24, 305. 97 
sient a, lech nial hte ad Mar. 30,1918 | 250,000 ..... NE ic a op icdth teens trem oeomn et We Tce ee a No 
Portland, Oreg...... June 21,1918 3, 000, 000 |..... Bs cos cuscdnte sates Biiceecnes an SOME, Le saamad ocscbnanwateroes N 
{jAirplane bivecasb bie 428, 098 f 47.834. 04 
Humptulips, Wash..| Nov. 1, 1917 450,000 | Spruce............ Sawn cants........ | 29, 937. $105 per thousand feet. } 2 08.34 
| | |Reir nstatements. . .| 21, 857 “a 
Portland, Oreg...... Dec. 1,1917 | 1,000,000 | Rived spruce......} Rived spruce...... | 47,037 | $99, with $40 bonus... .| 6, 114.8 
me eee ee 180, 000 veteeO.--.seseeceelereersrerscerereeses| BPO: be biden diab. tne caeavestl None 
| Brookfield, Wash. Apr. 12,1918 | Pe) bs. cleans divennbdns Nest eeiibetaiis cah take oe 2, 458, 389 | $10 per thousand feet. ne 20, 141. 47 
Hoquill, Wash...... ‘| Feb. 14,1918 250,009 | Rived spruce...... | Rived spruce beanie 139, 336., $90, with $40 bonus....) 18, O11. 30 
Bandon, Oreg....... Sept. 3,1918 | 1,000,000  Rived cedar.......| Rived cedar....... 216, 293 whi niin texas cae | 27, 668. 15 
Portland, Oreg......| Dee. 28,1917 |...........- ee ei 17’ 963" asl \¢ Cost plas 7 per cent. ...| ¢ 2, 807, 659. 47 
Cosmopolis, Wash...| Sept. 10, 1918 | | teswckeeieeeeceaeeeel | Logs sawed....... %, 625, 774 | $12 per thousand feet, 5, 915. 6 
| subject to adjust- 
| | ment. | 
| Nehetan, Oreg.......; Mar. 30,1918 240,000 | Rived spruce .....| Rived spruce...... 51,281 | $90, with $40 bonus..../ 6, 650, 98 
| Portland, Oreg...... July 31,1918 | 60,000,000 Spruce logs........ Spruce logs........ 4,410,224 | $10 per thousand feet; | 50, 00. 00 
| profit. not to exceed 
| | | $2.50 per thousand. | 
| South Bend, Wash..; Oct. 1,1918 $00,000} Lawsing of’ Gove |......ccccccccccsece FRG. Uscsccuacansentencinaennt None 
| } ernment land | 
| | and stumpage. aod 
| Raymond, Wash....| May 15,1918 | 1,200,000 | Fir................ Tie dia oak len aati 552,510 | | $50 per thousand feet. .| 27, 625. 0 
Eugene, Oreg....... | Mar. 13,1918 | 200,000 | Rived cedar....... Rived cedar....... 160, 173 | $90 with $40 bonus. . ..| a on 19 
° . rc SZ. 5 
Humptulips, Wash.) Jan. 7,1918 500,000 | Spruce............| {Sava oan “te 158, 470 hsiestne ——— ee = 334. 10 
Seaside, Oreg........ Jan. 26,1918 450,000 |..... iran 6 sso op entnckenetebitane« see NGHIA, |. .ccccccccocccavccoecess | N me 
ocea do.. eS eee ee eee eee NOHO. |... -ccacceccccecosccemel None 
Hoquis 4m, “Wash. | Sept. 10,1918 5,000,000 | Government lands |...................- PEEL vc.cemcn> aaudeduaauea | one 
and stumpage. | 
Humptulips, Wash.| Sept. 16,1918 1,500,000 , Spruce canis...... Sawn spruce cants. 762, 433 $90 a 1 os grade | 0, 384. 10 
2, $30 grade 3. 
Raymond, Wash....| May 22,1918 60,000 | Rived spruce...... | Rived spruce...... 102,912 | $90 with $40 bonus. ... 13, 375. 
Portland, Oreg...... Feb. 16,1918 3,000,000 |..... Mis ci abesvcenchrenes ___ re: BE. 1osasévenemennsneeaueses N 
Wilmington, Del... .| Oct. 7,1918 4,000,000 | Sawnsprucc cants.}..............eecee PONNNO:. Inccsicscncheseteseeaioedl ’ 
poetmene eS 1, 820, 250 |] f 106, 932. 58 
Bandon, Oreg.......]| Nov. 1,1917 2,500,000 | Spruce......:..... Sawn cants........ 100,625 |-$105 per thousand feet. 1 12.365. 92 
j |Reins! atements ... 91, 106 { 
Portland, Oreg...... Pa = | een ) Rie O86 Qe Wik. ccwcdcsccdescsccs 7,615,979 | Cost plus 5) cents per 29 ‘ 
ernment land | thousand f[ee:. 
| and stumpage. | 5 
a | Jan. 9,1918 OOD F Felis kccncts secb0e ia tcievbussvaeet 12,465 | $55 per thousand feet..| ) 
ed cence eu ioa | Feb. 15,1918 300,000 |..... icicies 2 psa wid oa Oa. ths ctasds ee Pee = 
Wheeler, Oreg....._. | Jan. 29,1918 40,000 | Rived sprt Rs cnainl Rived spruce...... 5,339 | $90 with $40 bonus....| M 
Port Angeies, Wash.| Mar. 21,1918 | 300,000 |..... Pc awacchchswalent oo eee 176, 667 |....-d0..............-- 22, 7 
5 
r \North Bend, Oreg.... Nov. 1,1917 1,000, 000. | Spruce............ San eants.----) 17? ST \s105 per thousand fee! 134 05 
} ; Ane i 5 
Hoquiam, Wash. a sia do 3, 600,000. |..... Rbivcrvsstucste Seen —s 610" = K: Wi erttcccse . ‘ ) 
| | eins » 2 : 
Seattle, Wash....... | Dec. 14,1917 | 100,000 |.....d0.........+++. 1 ganguebae TEROTD [fe2--BOroneree-ncerenees 48, 455.20 
2 344, 75: f } 
\ Astoria, Oreg......--| Dec. 22,1917 | 10,000,000 |.....d0...-..2+++++-| {Sawn cantse.ccc.2c| 2.421877 [fers :dOereee-eeeeeeenes {Asi 173 
bivnied tease sc ! July 1,1917 | 12,000,000 | Logging of Govern- | 1,884, 248 | $26.75 grades 1 and 2, 4 
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Contract. Lumber furnished. 
Contractor. Kind of lumber. — ee . inentiadifinesp-icsolatessacaptiertah ——— 
Address. Date. Kind. Quantity. | Rate. 
—— : | | ; os 
| 
Portland Lumber Co....... Portland, Oreg...... Sept. 10, 1918 i ok ee a ee None. | Cost plus $1 per thou- | $219, 917. 11 
ernment land sand feet | 
and stumpage. 
Port Orford Mialls........+-+ Astoria, Oreg ....... Jan. 7,1918 ee Oiidcskcnctces Airplane cedar.... 16, 861 $105 per thousand feet.| 2 256. 94 
|fAirplane.......... 558, 121 | i 41. 907.19 
Quinault Lumber Co..... .-| Raymond, Wash....| Nov. 1,1917 | 3,600,000 ]..... GE cainacacidel Sawn cants........] 1,481,495 |$$105 per M............ aes 667.71 
; | (Reinstatements. .. 275, 699 | my UE 
R. D. Spruce CO. ceresccecsefences it hao arias | May 22,1918 Rived spruce...... | Rived spruce...... 152,742 | $90 with $40 bonus. ...| 19, 646. 44 
Rocek & White Log Co....| Aberdeen, Wash....| Oct. 7,1918 Logging of Govern-|.................... 389, 224 | $25 per M for grade 1, | 18, 739. 44 
ment land and } grade 2: $8 per M 
stumpage. | for grade 3. 
Car] Schotiinccisadiavsansaes < Portland, Oreg...... Jan. 29,1918 Rived spruce... ... Tie aad because DONG Se dadcebiaddcds sannenadeis None. 
Siems, Carey-H. S. Ker- | Seattle, Wash....... | May 12,1918 Sawn Spruce cants.}........cccccccccece WOE Bibs bntnadedeadsnnducces | None. 
baugh Corporation. re 
| {Airplane Wie acaniniiatadd 1, 507, 437 | 120. 042. 35 
Siler Mill CO. snenssasnkecces Raymond, Wash....; Apr. 1,1918 NB aie sieccns Sawn cants....... | 3,418,185 |-$105 per M............ { 254) 530. 25 
: |Reinstatements. . | 440, 544 || a 
Cn enteccde 1, 777, 665 if 128, 587.7 
Silver Spruce Co...........- Bay City, Oreg......|) NV: 1,1917 sse0-0 ea ee |\Sawn cants....... ” 16, 757 } += FO. 0. ee eee eee ees i 1, 182, 73 
| (Sept. 25, 1918 Mbt coxedeosusnad | Reinstatements. . .| BED haste negdaeenecasuceeael None 
| |{Airplane.......... 3, 793, 005 ‘| 341. 198. 31 
Sitka Spruce Co............ Coquille, Oreg...... Nov. 1,1917 RC ation cessed |{Sawn cants....... 27, 480 |7$105 per M............ i ae 546. 79 
| Reinstatements. .. 361, 524 { ao 
, _ eae Airplane.......... 52, 279 nein 
Solon Schiffman. ........... Bay City ’ Oreg veces Jeeeee Obs ccitadcs <a hints é eecvcescouce Cieaicieteninks ha 4,657 \. (CME Vedesucdiadauct 4, 762. 58 
Sprague & Soule............ Carlisle, Wash.......| Oct. 1, 1918 BE. OE TIE Te on cocccntccaccbace US a baltic on adtgann nen idigiad | None. 
ernment land | es 
and stumpage. | 
5 ea ; i IN, onic seen 81, 902 ~ | 948, 956. 94 
A. P. Stockwell Lumber Co.| Copalis, Wash.......| Jan. 28, 1918 Spruce Bees sides ncei {Sarrn anns...... 26, 465 \ $105 per M...... Sesece { 980. 61 
C. F. SRM, saaeaaaienese os | Tillamook, Oreg.....| Jan. 10,1918 Rived spruce......| Rived spruce...... 290, 583 | $90 with $40 bonus. ... 37, 278. 15 
Thorsen Hendricksen Lum-| Portland, Oreg...... Jan. 14,1918 a | Airplane.......... 107,390 | $105 per M............ 7, 246, 23 
ber Co. } | | 
Veness & Malone. .......... Olney, Oreg......... July 1,1918 Be C6. Ce En ov cacccentccictcoas | 1,867,737 | $20 per M grade 1 and 1 17, 364. 06 
ernment land | 2; $8 per M grade 3. 
: , | and stumpage. ; :, ; , 
Warren Scott Co. .......... Seaside, Oreg....... Feb. 1,1918 | 6,000,000 Rived spruce... sao a spruce...... 398, 282 | $90 with $40 bonus..... 46, 040. 48 
; Spruce cants an Re 4,714, 871 Vn. ” a. ane on 
Warren Spruce Co.......... Portland, Oreg...... Jan. 11,1918 |..... eabebive { hen mi ee 19° 483° 870 \c ost plus7 percent. ...| ? 4,366,075. 26 
= |fAirplane. --....... 1, 112, 952 owe 
Wheeler Lumber Co........ Wheeler, Oreg....... | Nov. 1,1917]| 1,500,000 } Spruce............ Sawn cants........ 1, 367, 183 |}$105 per M............ q 89" 134.19 
| '[Reinstatements...| _” 79) 142 [<9 886. 
Aug. 1,1918 | 169, 669 | Sawing of Govern- |.................... 2, 155, 406 | $9 per M.............. 11, 983. 22 
White River Lumber Co. ...} Enumclaw, Wash... ment logs. 
(July 11,1918 |............)02+ Rien coteesee Bh oie oe oe SRM | MBS 5. 5. xupnexecoes | 1681. 44 
} ‘ ‘ Airplane... .. ----| 2,220,329 } 175, 809. 25 
Nov. 1,1917| 5,400,000 | Spruce............ \JSawn cants....... | 5/660, 705 |$$105 per M............ { siete 
Willapa Lumber Co........} Raymond, Wash.... |"Reinstatements. .. 464, 601 it ORIN 
WO  OTOUE bo cvccendscss | Total output cants| Cants............. DGG IEEE Badd dcqsccaccaccens Sasces 2 274, 054.05 
Fred Wile@tiivisciectvcssbeac Hoquiam, Wash. ...| Sept. 10,1918 | 4,300,000 | Logging of Gov- |.................... | PE beidicdanacmansedadinuies None. 
| ernment land and 
| stumpage. 
William E. Warren......... Astoria, Oreg....... Nov. 27,1918 990,000 | Spruce............].. Seuadees tawadawes DO Reni isndiaharietoueca None. 
Willamette Valley Stock & | Corvallis, Oreg...... Nov. 1,1917 | 2,700,000 | ..... ee | AMPPIANG. ....<<e0- 398, 366 | $105 per M.,.......... 36, 777. 12 
Land Co. | | | 
Yaquima Bay Ry. & Lum- | Toledo, Oreg........ oe © | eee Sawing aaa | Logs sawed....... 1,274, 812 | $9 per thousand feet.... 111, 473.34 
ber Co. | ment logs. | 
Youmans & Thomas........} Portland, Oreg...... Jan. 23,1918 | 4,500,000 | Rived spruce... oa Rived spruce...... 292, 139 | $90 with $49 bonus... .. 37, 879. 69 
Carl R. GemeOOGsd cis ck Sc kcliicce Mdedetia>voxe June 4,1918 | 3,509,000 | Spruce logs....... | Spruce logs........ } aaa ac eR i ede None. 
Donovan Lumber Co....... Aberdeen, Wash..... COU. FR Fe boise ccncdeins Sawing of Govern- | Logs sawed ....... | 813,626 | $12 per thousand feet 11,159. 66 
ment logs. | (subject to adjust- 
| | ment). 
Hammond Lumber Co..... Portland, Oreg...... Gent. 24, 1088 jo... 2.66002. | Saeed GOicesecee Bi Maninsenseees 1,348,129 | $8 per thousand feet 212, 253. 24 
| for sawing; $3 per 
| thousand feet for 
| drying. 
White River Lumber Cé....) Enumclaw, Wash...} Oct. 15,1918 }............}----- Minsossgisinns oer Ui eiiian canans 1,145, 250 | $12 per thousand feet 11, 809. $4 
. (subject to adjust- 
} | ment). 
Willapa Lumber Co........ Raymond, Wash....| Sept. 28,1918 , cipal de saree so BGisces ee Reesudatomnes | 4, 562,284 }..... intsitinsinhsennqeink 17,113. 84 
! 





\'To Dee. 31, 1918. 


teport No. 637, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session, on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department, Aviation, gives many pages 
to a review of testimony of a hundred or more witnesses taken 
before that congressional committee, and throughout the report 
points out unauthorized charges made against the Government 
and paid by the Federal Treasury. Congressional investiga- 
tions direet attention of the legal department of the Govern- 
ment to alleged violations of the law, and in that particular 
investigation, one of five separate investigations in War De- 
partment expenditures, the report on aviation specifically points 
out fraud and overcharges on the Government. Not one prose- 
cution has resulted from such disclosures so far as can be 
ascertained. 

The ablest attorney and jurist in the Cabinet is the Secre- 
tary of State, Hon. Charles E. Hughes, who made a report on 
aircraft frauds and profits during the war, acting under a com- 
Mission from President Wilson. Mr. Hughes examined a few 
of the foregoing contracts and arrived at conclusions that war- 
Tanted prosecution under the Criminal Code and civil proceed- 
Ings to recover moneys to the Treasury, according to his re- 
port. Taking contracts for airplanes and aviation fields cen- 


tered around Col. Edward A. Deeds at Dayton, his report 
States: 








3 To Jan. 8, 1918. 


THIRD, PERSONAL INTERESTS. 

There are no common-law offenses against the United States, and a 
charge of crime under Federal law must rest exclusively upon the vio- 
lation of a Federal criminal statute. (United States v. Eaton, 144 
U. 8. 677, 687; United States v. George, 228 U. S. 422.) 

The applicable statutes of the United States dealing with the ques- 
tion of personal interest of officers and agents of -the Government in 
Government contracts are the following: 

(1) Section 41 of the Criminal Code of the United States, formerly 
section 1783 of the Revised Statutes, provides: 

“Sec. 41. No officer or agent of any corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany, or association, and no member or agent of any firm, or person 
directly or indirectly interested in the pecuniary profits or contracts of 
such corporation, joint-stock company, association, or firm, shall be em- 
ployed or shail act as an officer or agent of the United States for the 
transaction of business with such corporation, joint-stock company, 
association, or firm. Whoever shall violate the provision of this sec- 
tion shall be fined not more than $2,000 and imprisoned not more than 
two years.” 

Under this statute it is not enough that an interested person merely 
recommends or advises transactions with the Government. To consti- 
tute a violation of the statute, t+ interested person must “ be em- 
ployed” or “act as an officer or agent of the United States for the 
transaction of business with such corporation,” etc. 

(2) Section 3 of the act of August 10, 1917 (food and fuel control 
act), provides: 

“Sec. 3. That no person acting either as a voluntary or paid agent 
or employee of the United States in any capacity, including an ad- 
visory capacity, shall solicit, induce, or attempt to induce any person 
or officer authorized to execute or to direct the execution of contracts 
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on behalf of the United States to make any contract or give any 
order for the furnishing to the United States of work, labor, or serv- 
ices, or of materials, supplies, or other property of any kind or char- 
acter, if such agent or employee has any pecuniary interest in such 
contract or order, or if he or any firm of which he is a member, or cor- 
poration, joint-stock company, or association of which he is an officer 
or stockholder, or in the pecuniary profits of which he is directly or 
indirectly interested, shall be a party thereto. Nor shall any agent 
or employee make, or permit any committee or other body of which 
he is a member to make, or participate in making, any recommendation 
concerning such vontract or order to any council, board, or commis- 
sion of the United States, or any member or subordinate thereof, with- 
out making to the best of his knowledge and belief a full and complete 
disclosure in writing to such council, board, commission, or subordi- 
nate of any and every pecuniary interest which he may have in 
such contract or order and of his interest in any firm, eorporation, 
company, or association being a party thereto. Nor shall he partici- 
pate in the awarding of such contract or giving such order. Any wilil- 
ful violation of any of the provisions of this section shall be punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment of not 
more than five years, or both: Provided, That the provisions of this 
section shall not change, alter, or repeal section 41 of chapter 321, 
Thirty-fifth Statutes at Large.” 

This section covers those who act in an advisory capacity. 
no application to transactions occurring before its passage. 

It is apparent that the section was guardedly drawn and its limita- 
tions should be noted. The first sentence of the section applies to 
interested persons only where they ‘solicit, induce, or attempt to in- 
duce’ any person or officer who is ‘‘ authorized to execute, or to direct 
the execution of contracts,” to make any contract or give any order 
for labor, services, materials, etc. The use of different expressions in 
the different clauses of the section suggest possible shades of meaning. 
The act of recommending does not come within the first sentence 
unless it is found to amount to “soliciting,” “inducing,” or “ at- 
tempting to induce,” nor does the first sentence cover solicitations 
addressed to others than the persons or officers duly authorized to make 
the contracts or give the orders. 

The second sentence relates to “ recommendations by interested 
peraone. but it is limited to recommendativuns made “to any council, 
yoard, or commission of the United States, or any member or suberdi- 
nate thereof” in the absence of the disclosure described. Apparently 
this sentence does not cover recommendations made to individual offi- 
cers acting under the authority conferred upon them by law, who are 
not members or subordinates of a “ council, board, or commission.” 

The third sentence provides that the interested person sball not 
“participate in the awarding of such contract or giving such order.” 
This would seem to relate to those who take part in the actual award- 
ing of the contract or giving of the order and not to those who act in 
an advisory capacity only. 

The section conciudes with the proviso that its provisions shall not 
alter or repeal section 41 of the Criminal Code above quoted. 

To come within these statutes an interested person must either (1) 
act as an officer or agent of the Government for the transaction of 
business with the concern in whieh he is interested, or (2) solicit, in- 
duce, or attempt to induce the person or officer who is authorized to 
execute or direct the execution of contracts to make a contract with, 
or give an order to, the concern to which the interest relates, or (3) 
take part in a recommendation to a “ council, board, or commission ” or 
subordinate or members thereof, without the disclosure stated, or (4) 
participate in the award of the contract or giving of the order. 

In connection with these statutes attention may be called to the fol- 
lowing provision, which appears as a rider in the appropriation act of 
March 3, 1917, immediately following an appropriation for the dis- 
tribution of documents (39 Stat. p. 1106): 

“Provided, That on and after July 1, 1919, no Government official 
or employee shall receive any salary in connection with his services as 
such an official or employee from any source other than the Govern- 
ment of the United States, except as may be contributed out of the 
treasury of any State, county, or municipality, and no person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation shall make any contribution to, or in any way 
supplement the salary of, any Government official or employee for the 
services performed by him fur the Government of the United States. 
Any person violating any of the terms of this proviso shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $1,000 or imprisonment for not less than six 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment, as the court may deter- 
mine. 

It will be noted that this provision, enacted in March, 1917, is not 
to be operative until July 1, 1919. It may be contended with force 
that this constitutes a legislative declaration, by impiication, that the 
action described by the provision—that is, the mere supplementing of 
the pay of Government officials by private contributions—should not 
be deemed contrary to law prior to the date fixed. 

INDIVIDUAL RELATIONS OF OFFICIALS. 
. » + * * * * 


OFFICERS OF THE SIGNAL CORPS FORMBPRLY IN CONTROL OF AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION. 

(1) The Chief Signal Officer: It does not appear that General Squier 
had any interest in any corporation or concern transacting business 
with the Signal Corps. The defects in the organization, which was 
created under his direction for the purpose of aircraft production, are 
matters distinct from any question of personal interest and will be 
considered in another division of this report. 

(2) Col. Edward A. Deeds: The charges pertaining to personal in- 
terest in Government contracts relate particularly to Col. Edward A. 
Deeds and grow out of the highly suggestive transactions with his 
former business associates at Dayton. ‘These transaction have been 
subjected to careful serutiny. 

Colonel Deeds was born near Granville, Ohio, on March 12, 1874. 
There is testimony that he once said that his name originally was 
“ Dietz.’ No publie record has been found to this effect. Colonel Deeds 
denies making the remark attributed to him and states that his famil 
has borne the name of Deeds for at least four generations—his great- 
grandfather of that name coming from Pennsylvania. For many years 
Colonel Deeds was an officer of the National Cash Register Co., and 
was one of several connected with that organization who were indicted 
in the Federal District Court for the Southern District of Ohio, in 
1912, for violation of the Sherman Antitrust, Act. Upon the trial 
leeds, with other defendants, was convicted, but this conviction was 
set aside by the Circuit Court of Appeals (Patterson v. United States, 
222 Fed. 599), and the prosecution went no further. 

At the time of our entry into the war Mr. Deeds had large business 
interests at Dayton. His intimate business associates were Charles F. 


It has 


” 


Kettering and H. B, Talbott. Mr. Deeds and Mr. Kettering (an in 
ventor and engineer of ability) have been jointly associated in many 
enterprises with equal shares, it being their policy to organize corse 
rations and to take their respective interests in stocks. Mr. Devde 
has supplied the financial talent and Mr. Kettering, who is without 
any aptitude for business details, the engineering skill. They haya 
had, and still have, a common agent of a highly confidentis| sort 
George B. Smith, of Dayton, who holds the power of attorney of each, 
keeps their respective books, has charge of their bank accounts signs 
their checks, and generally looks after their financial affairs. ’ Thee 
are still associated in various undertakings-and their relations aro it 
the most intimate character. , 

In 1904 Kettering was employed in the National Cash Register Co, 
as a designer in the engineering department, and later he became 
associated with Deeds in the development of what is known as the Deleo 
ignition systems for automobiles. In the eourse of this development 
Deeds and Kettering organized the Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Co., known as the Delco Co. The enterprise was successful and the 
common stock was sold by Deeds and Kettering in 1916 to the United 
Motors Corporation for several million dollars in cash and certain 
shares of stock. Deeds and Kettering each retained a few shares 0? 
preferred stock ; Deeds continued as president of the corporation, wit) 
a salary of $60,000 a year, and Kettering as vice president, with « 
salary of $50,000. 

In April, 1915, Deeds, Kettering, H. E. Talbott, sr., and his gon 
H. E. Talbott, jr., organized the Dayton Metal Products Co. with 4 
capital stock of $200,000. The stock was held as follows: Talbott. sr. 
900 shares; Deeds, 500 shares; Kettering, 499 shares; Talbott, jr, 9 
shares; Charles H. Mead, 1 share; and George B. McCann, 1 share 
Prior to our entry into the war this company had profitable fuse eon. 
tracts with the British Government and had accumulated a considera)}oe 
surplus. It appears that in the spring of 1917 both Deeds and Talbott 
were appointed on the subcommittee on fuses and detonators of the 
Munitions Standards Board. In 1916 the company bad a contract with 
the Navy Department for fuses, and it received other fuse contracts 
from the Navy and the Ordnance Department of the Army in 1917. 
As vice president of this company Deeds had a salary of $25,000 a 
year. The relation of the Dayton Metal Products Co. to aircraft pro 
duction is that this company, in the latter part of the year 1917, ac 
quired all the stock (save four qualifying shares) of the Dayton 
Wright Airplane Co. and also has subcontracts for metal parts with 
contractors making airplanes and engines. The Dayton Metal Produets 
Co. also subscribed and paid for 1,000 shares (par value $100,000) of 
the stock of the Lineoln Motor Co. which was organized to build Liberty 
engines and has a paid-up capital stock of $850,000. 

In September, 1916, Deeds and Kettering organized the Domestic 
Building Ce., of Dayton, for the purpose of erecting and financing 
plants for the use of various companies. ‘The capital stock is now 
$1,000,000, of which all but four qualifying shares are held by Deeds 
and Kettering in equal parts. This company owned the land and 
erected the building acquired by the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. for 
its principal airplane plant. 

On April 9, 1917, the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. was incorporated 
with a capital stock of $500,000 by Deeds, Kettering, H. E. Talbott 
and H. E. Talbott, jr., in conjunction with Orville Wright. They had 
taken over the former Wright organization and thus had started an 
airplane enterprise at Dayton in a small way in the summer of 1916 
The larger enterprise of the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. was launched 
about the time of our entry into the war, manifestly with the expecta 
tion of obtaining Government contracts. While Deeds was one of the 
incorporators, he did not become a stockholder, the subscriptions for 
the first 5,000 shares being as follows: H. E. Talbott, 1,990 shares; 
Cc. F. Kettering, 2,0vu shares; H. E. Talbott, jr., 900 shares; George 
H. Mead, 10 shares; and C. A. Craighead, 10 shares. In August, 1917 
the capital stock was increased to $1,000,000 ($600,000 common and 
$400,000 preferred). The new common stock was taken by the Messrs 
Talbott and Kettering in the proportion of two-fifths, two-fifths, and 
one-fifth. There were early negotiations for a Government contract, 
and as early as June 12, 1917, a contract with the company was recom 
mended by the Aircraft Production Board. The contract was executed 
on August 17, 1917 (under date of August 1, 1917), and was for 4! 
Standard J—1 training planes at the fixed price of $6,500 each. Tor 
this, there was substituted the contract dated September 7, 1917, which 
was also recommended by the Aircraft Production Board and was 4) 
proved by General Squier. This contract was for 400 Standard J 
airplanes, 2,000 De Haviland 9’s, and 1,500 Martinsydes with spar 
parts. By later modifications the Martinsydes And De Haviland \s 
were omitted and provision was made for 4,000 De Haviland 4's. These 
contracts were on a cost-plus basis, the estimated amount involv’ 
being upward of $30,000,000. There was to be a fixed profit of $620 on 
each Standard J plane and $875 on each De Haviland, making a tota! 
fixed profit of about $3,750,000, exclusive of fixed profit on spare parts 
covered by the contract, thus expected to be earned, according to 1! 
contemplated deliveries, before the end of 1918. The contract also pro 
vided for additional profits to the extent of 25 per cent of the say ng 
under the bogey or estimated cost of the planes ($7,000 on the De Hav! 
lands), and it is estimated that the additional profit on this basis 
would have amounted to over $2,600,000. When the bogey cost © 
$7,000 was fixed letters were obtained from the Dayton-W right Ait 
plane Co. and from the Fisher Body Corporation (which also had a 
contract for De Havilands), that after 250 machines had been pro 
duced there would be an equitable adjustment if the bogey cost Was 
found to be “ materially wrong.” Accordingly, a contract is now apo 
to be signed reducing the bogey cost to $5,000 and the fixed prea De 
$625 per plane. Even at this rate the fixed profit on the 4,000 0° 
Havilands will be $2,500,000, and it is believed that there will be an 
additional profit through saving under the bogey cost and on oo 
parts of not less than $1,000,000. In August and September, 1%!) 
when the first Government contracts were awarded, the capital ein 
of the company ($1,000,000) had not been paid in. It was not pare 
until December 1, 1917, when, in one transaction, the stock was pax 
for and all the shares, preferred and common, save five quaily'= 
shares, were transferred to the Dayton Metal Products Co., which rie 
became and still remains the owner of the Dayton-Wright Airplane 
As the latter company practically received nothing on the issue Pane 
capital stock save the fixed property represented by its plants, > oat 
lacking in working capital, and this at the outset was supplied by "*. 
ous loans and advances of the interested parties. In December ae on 
ernment agreed to advance the company $2,500,000, of which $1,500, 
was advanced at once. - nis 

The name of Orville Wright was used in this enterprise. ae 
chief activity has been as a consulting engineer in connecUoa ™, 
experimental work. He has not been responsible for production. 
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tering is an engineer of ability, but his work also has been that of 
nental engineering; he is not a manufacturing or p 

spert. Much emphasis is placed by the parties concerned upon the 
~ that they were able to avail themselves of the old Wright organi- 
ration, Which had been continued as already stated. But this was a 
‘ory slender basis for the prompt selection of this mewly organized 
sompany, which had not even completed its financial arrangements, as 
one of the few companies immediately admitted to the advantages of 
jarge and highly profitable Government contracts. The promoters of 
this enterprise, not content with these prefits which were to accrue to 
them, either directly or through their ownership of the Dayton Metal 
products Co., at once took advantage of the es to increase 
their gains by salaries as executive officers of the Dayton-Wright Air- 
plane Co. Dating from August 1, 1917, the salaries thus allowed 
were as follows: H, EK. Talbott, sr., $35,000; C. F. Kettering, $35,000 ; 
and HU, E. Talbott, jr. (80 years old, who was made president of the 
company), $30,000, ‘Talbott, sr., was at the time receiving, and con- 
tinued to receive $60,000 a year as president of the Dayton Metal 
products Co.; Kettering received a salary of $25,000 from the Dayton 
Metal Products Co. and $50,000 from the Delco Co.; and Talbott, jr., | 
was also receiving a salary of $18,000 from the Dayton Metal Prod- 
yets CO. 

i There would seem to be no question but that the members of the 
\ireraft Production Board in recommending contracts had confidence 
in the capacity of those undertaking the venture, and the previous 
cuecess of this group while Mr. Deeds had been associated with them 
was well known. But the fact remains that practically at the incep- 
tion of the Government’s aviation activity in connection with the war 
and within the sphere of Colonel Deeds’s important, if not commandin 
influence, his former business associates were placed at once throug 
Government contracts in a position where they had the assurance of | 
very large profits upon a relatively small investment of their own | 
money, and in addition were able to secure generous salaries, which | 
they charged against the Government as part of the cost of manu- | 
facture. 

That Deeds, Kettering, and Talbott continued to be on the most 
timate and confidential footing in connection with the presecution of 
the Government work by the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. is apparent 
irom their correspondence, of which the following are excerpts: 

[Letter Deeds to Kettering, June 13, 1917.] 


WASHINGTON, June 13, 1917. 


Ket 
experil 


Mr. C. F. KS? TERING, 
City National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

My Dear C, F.: You will be interested to know that the standard 
trainjng machine is going to be called the U. 8S. primary training, and 
will not be called the Curtiss J. N; This was decided last week, and 
] forgot to tell you when ia Dayton. 

Provision will be made for either Mr. Coffin or myself to appear 
before the S. A. E. (Society of Automotive Engineers), and as I am 
one of the committee of arrangements, will see that the plans of the 
Aircraft Production Board get properly before the association. 

Relative to the design of planes, I do not care to write what is be- 
ing done, but will discuss it with you when I get home and you will 
see that we have already gone away down the pike in this matter. 
Everything is lining up now in pretty good shape. 

Yours very truly, 





E. A. 


{Telegram Deeds to Talbott, July 3, 1917.] 
JuLy 3, 1917. 


Mr. H. EK. Tanserr, Dayton, Ohio: 


Gencral Squier went direct to Detroit. Will probably spend Fourth 
at his old home in Michigan. May be in Dayton Thursday or Friday, 
arriving there from Detroit or from Champaign, Ill. Harold, Ketter- 
ing, and Wright can take care of him. He will be interested in the 
Dayton-Wright factory and laboratory, Orville Wright laboratory, and 
especially Mr. Kettering’s views on scientific subjects. In general, he 
is highly technical, 

E. 


A. DExps, 


[Telegram Kettering to Deeds, August 4, 1917.] 
Dayton, OHIO, August 4, 1917, 


E, A. Deeps, 
Room 527, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We believe all confidential telegrams should be sent to Mr. H. E. 
Talbott, sr., City National Bank Building, or George B. Smith, in 
stead of the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. 

C. F. Kerrering, 


[Telegram Deeds to Kettering, August 4, 1917.] 
AveustT 4, 1917. 


Mr. C. F. Kerrerine, 
City National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio: 


Hereafter all confidential telegrams will be sent to H. E. Talbott, 
st, Instead of to the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. 

E. A. Degps. | 

— } 

(Telegram Deeds to Talbott, September 16, 1917.] 


= OLD Point, Va., September 16, 1917, 
Hl. E. TaLnorr, Dayton, Ohio: 

For your personal information as coming from your local attorney. 
Judge Advocate General has ruled it legal for Government to select | 
one, contractor one, and the two a third, as appraisers of market value i 
ol plant at expiration of contract. If you care to raise the question 
the above will be found to be the final ruling. 

E. A. Deeps. 


this last telegram, which puts in a stronger light the rela- 


When 
the parties, was sent, Deeds was an Officer in the Army. | 
| 
| 
} 


tions of 
This high|y impreper conduct in holding communication in this manner 
former business associate in a transaction pending between 
ton- Wright Co. and the Government department in Colonel 
idence of favoritism, influence, or confidential communica- | 
is sort, however otherwise reprehensible, do not make out | 
iability under the statutes above quoted, unless it appears 
representative of the Government has a pecuniary interest | 
or he, “Overnment contract or order, or is an officer or stockholder of, | 
thas a pe uniary interest in, a corporation, firm, or association which ' 
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| tien of the statute, and 


| after date with 6 per cent interest. 
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is a party to the Government contract or order. 
whet Colonel Deeds had such an imterest. 
had no such interest, but, on the contrary, had given up large 
salaries to devote himself? to the Government service. 
The facts with respect to the disposition of Colonel Deeds’s interests 
(so A ss pertinent to this inquiry) and the method of disposition 
are as follows: 


UNITED MOTORS CORPORATION, DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CO. 


- * * ‘The only transfer made by him of any of his shares in 
that company was by gift to his wife. He indorsed, for transfer, the 
certificates for 17,500 shares on October 13, 1917, und they were 
transferred te Mrs. Deeds’s name on October 17, 1917. * * * 

* * * If there were evidence that Colonel Deeds had acted as 
officer or agent of the Government in the transactions with the Delco 
Co,, or with the United Motors Corporation, prior to October 13, 1917, 
there would be ground by reason of his interest for charging a vyiola- 

t may be doubted whether there was then or 
thereafter such a transfer as would avail to take the case out of the 
statutory prohibition. But there is no evidence that Deeds acted for 
the Government in any transaction with either of these corporations. 
So far as appears, the Government made no contracts for Delco igni- 
tion either with the Delco Co. or with the United Motors Corporation. 
The contracts for the Delco system were made by the contractors who 
were manufacturing the engines under contracts with the Government, 
and the dealings with the Delco Co. or with the United Motors Cor- 
poration in relation to the Delco system were had by these con- 
tractors, * * ® 

* * * His statement to the Aircraft Production Board on August 
28, 1917, that he had made a bena fide transfer of all his stock in 
the United Moters Corporation, when the stock had not in fact 
been transferred, and at most he contemgnetod a gift of the stock to 
his wife, was neither candid nor truthful, and is certainly not to be 
regarded as a “full and complete disclosure.” But in the absence of 
proof of solicitation, inducement, or recommendation by him, or action 


And the question is 
His statement is that 


' on his part as an officer or agent of the Government in transactions 


with the United Motors Corporation or the Delco Co., there are no 
facts bringing the case within the statutory prohibition. 


DOMBSTIC BUILDING CO. 


In his letter of August 28, 1917, to the Aircraft Production Board, 
Colonel Deeds stated that he had made a bona fide transfer of his 
steck in this company. This was not true. It appears that on that 
date he resigned the office of president of the company, but he did not 
dispose of his steck. The stock of that company is still held in equal 
portions by Deeds and Kettering. 

Colonel Deeds was plainly led to make the statement in his letter 
by the fact that the Domestic Building Co. had acquired the iand and 
had erected the building which was in course of completion and was 
then occupied and intended to be used as the principal plant of the 
Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. for the manufacture of airplanes. It is 
said that in anticipation ef a lease of the property to the Dayton- 
Wright Airplane Co, it had been agreed prior to Avgust 28, 1917, that 
Deeds's stock in the Domestic Building Co. should be sold to Ketter- 
ing. But there is not sufficient evidence of a definite and binding 
agreement to that effect, or of anything more than a loose understand- 
ing between intimates, whose arrangements could at any time be ad- 
justed to suit their mutual convenience. Certainly there had been no 
transfer of the stock. It was not until November that there was an 


| adjustment of accounts with this company, and then, instead of a 


sale of his stock by Deeds, he retained his stock in the Domestic Build- 
ing Co., and the plant erected by that company was purchased by 
Talbott, sr.. Kettering, and Talbott, jr., who at once transferred it to 
the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. * * * 

DAYTON-WRIGHT AIRPLANE CO. 


Colonel Deeds’s statement in his letter of August 28, 1917, that he 
had never been a stockholder in this company was true. The stock 
is owned by the Dayton Metal Products Co., and if @olonel Deeds had 
or has any interest through stock ownership in the profits on its con- 
tracts with the Government this interest must be derived from an in- 
terest ‘in the stock of the Dayton Metal Preducts Co. 

His relation to the organization of the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. 
is this: He was an incorporator, and while he did not subscribe for 
stock and none was issued in his name, the payment of the stock of 
the company to the extent of upward of four-fifths of its par value was 
made, in substance, by the transfer to the company of the plant built 


| by the Domestic Building Co., owned by Deeds and Kettering, and 
this company received therefor unsecured notes of Talbott, sr., Ket- 
| tering, and Talbott, jr. only a small part of which has been paid. 
| Thus, Deeds and Kettering, through the Domestic Buiiding Co., vir- 


furnished the main plant of the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. 
o credit to the Talbotts and Kettering. The transaction was as 


lows : 
tog lane factory was erected on a tract which the Domestic 
Building Co. had acquired from the Moraine Development Co. (a cor- 


poration in which Deeds and Kettering were largely interested) at a 
price little over $753 an acre. The building was intended for the use 
of the Domestic Engineering Co., another concern owned by Deeds and 
Kettering, which was engaged in the business of supplying Delco lights 
for general itjuminetiee Berets. It was later decided that it should 
be used by the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co., which entered into pos- 
sess , 

” Still later, it was arranged that the syndicate composed of Talbott, 
sr., Kettering, and Talbott, jr., should purchase the plant from the 
Domestie Buiiding Co. and convey it to the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. 
In November, 1917 (while the building was still incomplete), Mr. Allan 
R. Smart, a public accountant (of Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co.), made 
an adjustment of the accounts of Deeds, Kettering, Talbott, sr., and 
Talbott, jr., for various advances, and a balance was struck of $683,- 
732.16 as owing to the Domestic Building Co. In this adjustment the 


| jand (25.55 acres) was taken at $1,200 an acre, and the building at the 


amount of the expenditures upon it, making the price of the plant 
(called the Moraine plant) $836,401.08. The balance of $683,752.16 
was covered by three individual notes of Talbott, sr., Kettering, and 


| Talbott, jr., in the proportion of two-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth, 


as follows: H. E. Talbott, $273,492.87 ; e. 2, Kettering, $273,492 87: 
and H. E. Talbott, jr., $136,746.43. All of the notes were dated Novem- 
ber 4, 1917, and were payable to the Domestic Building Co. one year 
The notes are unsecured. The 
makers of the notes have paid interest quarterly; and, in addition, 
Talbott, sr., has paid $3,492.87 on the principal of his note, reducing 
it to $270,000, and Talbott, jr., has paid $26,746.43 on the principal 
of his note, reducing it to $110,000. It appears that Mr. Kettering has 
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made payments ef $6,000, This transaction left the Talbotts and Ket- 
tering as the owners of the Moraine plant, which the Dayton Wright 
Airplane Co. was operating, and the stock of the Dayton Wright Air- 
plane Co. for which they had subscribed had not been paid in. 

The payment of the subscriptions for the stock of the Dayton Wright 
Airplane Co., the concurrent payment by that company for two plants 
(the Moraine plant, already mentioned, and another at Miamisburg), 
and the transfer of its stock, thus paid for, to the Dayton Metal 
Products Co. were effected by an exchange of checks on December 1, 
1917. Shortly before, the Miamisburg plant had been acquired by 
Taibott, sy. (for the syndicate) for the sum of $60,000 and was turned 
over to the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. at $127,202, the — being 
divided between himself, Kettering, and Talbott, jr., according to their 
respective interests in the syndicate. 

To accomplish the desired result, 
adopted : 

The Dayton Wright Airplane Co. gave to the syndicate its check for 
the sum of $955,071.25, made up of the purchase price of the Moraine 
and Miamisburg plants ($836,401.08 less an item of interest ($8,531.83) 
for the Moraine, or main plant, and $127,202 for the Miamisburg plant). 
The Dayton Metal Products Co. gave its checks to the syndicate for 
$183,459.55 for various balances of accounts and for $999,500, the pur- 
chase price at par of the stock of the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. 
(less five shares retained). The syndicate thus received checks to the 
aggregate amount of $2,138,030.80. The syndicate gave their check to 
the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. in payment of the capital stock of 
$1.000,000 and another check to the Dayton Metal Products Co. for 
$1,136,537.20 as the purchase price of certain securities which the 
Dayton Metal Products Co. sold to the syndicate, making the total of 
the syndicate’s checks $2,136,537.20. The Dayton Wright Airplane Co. 
gave its check to the Dayton Metal Products Co. in repayment of 
advances for $44,928.75, the difference between the sum of $955,071.25 
paid by the company for the plants and the sum of $1,000,000 received 
for its stock. The transaction was accomplished with a minimum use 
of cash (less than $1,500), and as a result the Dayton Metal Products 
Co. had all the stock (save five shares) of the Dayton Wright Airplane 
Co.; the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. had the Moraine and the Miamis- 
burg plants; Messrs. Talbotts and Kettering had the securities which 
they had purchased from the Dayton Metal Products Co.; and the 
Domestic Building Co. (owned by Deeds and Kettering) continued to 
hold the notes which the Talbotts and Kettering had given to that 
company on the settlement in November. 


& 


* 
the following procedure was 


* * & + * * 


DAYTON METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Colonel Deeds originally held one-fourth of the stock of this company, 
or 500 shares. It appears from the minutes of the board of directors that 
at a meeting of the board in Dayton on May 21, 1917, President Tal- 
bott stated that the company had been advised by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Army “that, in all probability, the entire facilities of the 
company would be utilized for munition work, and, in all probability, 
contracts would be given to the company as soon as appropriations were 
made by the Government.” It is further set forth ‘“‘that Mr. E. A. 
Deeds explained that he had been called to Washington and requested 
to take place on some of the committees of the Council of National De- 
fense; that he had been to Washington and that he had accepted the 
eall; and he therefore desired it that he might act as uninterested, 
directly or indirectly, in any manufacturing plant which was con- 
templating business with the Government, and that he desired to offer 
his resignation as vice president and as director of the company.” The 
minutes show the acceptance of this resignation and that Mr. Kettering 
was elected vice president. The minutes of the meeting of May 21, 
1917, conclude with the following statement : 

“At this meeting Mr. Deeds offered for sale and discussed probable 
urchasers for his stock in the Dayton Metal Products Co., and Mr. 
eeds offered to the directors his entire holdings of stock at its book 

value less 15 per cent to cover costs and probable losses in view of the 
possibility of no future Government contracts being secured and the 
business of the company would have to be readjusted into lines being 
developed by the experimental department.” 

Some time subsequently—in the early part of the year 1918—the 
accountant drew a line across the last-mentioned statement in the 
minutes. He explains that he did not consider it “a corporate record,” 
but a matter between the stockholders. 

The testimony of the parties concerned is that Talbott, sr., Kettering, 
and Talbott, jr., purchased all Deeds’s shares in the Dayton Metal 
Products Co. at their book value as of May 1, 1917, less 15 per cent, 
and gave in settlement of the purchase price their notes, as follows: 


i, a a oe is Seite ce ecnnceesanmseeeebod $207, 706 
Cc. F. Kettering, 200 shares 207, 706 
. Seeks, Wh ., BO ised cdi ncisiaw cms 103, 853 

The notes were dated May 22, 1917, were payable to Deeds's order one 
vear after date, with interest at 41 per cent, and were placed in the 
hands of George B. Smith, the confidential agent of Deeds and Kettering, 
The notes were wholly unsecured. According to the stock certificate 
book the old certificates were canceled and new certificates ‘issued to 
the Talbotts and Kettering under date of May 22, 1917. 

It is not only open to doubt whether the transaction described in the 
minute bock took place on May 21, 1917, but on all the evidence jt is 
reasonably clear that it did not take place on that date. The minutes 
are typewritten and pasted in the minute book. No one of the parties 
is willing to testify positively, that the proceedings described in the 
minutes took place on that day. Mr. S. 8. King, of the Dayton Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., has testified that he and Deeds went to 
Washington on the same train on May 18, 1917, and that they were in 
communication every day in Washington, from May 19 to 23. Further- 
more, it appears that on May 21, 1917, when Mr. Deeds is represented 
as making his statement at the meeting of directors in Dayton, he was 
making his first appearance, according to the minutes of the Aircraft 
Production Board, at a meeting held by that board on that day in 
Washington. He himself testifies that he was in Washington on that 
day. While Mr. Deeds is_ represented as resigning his office as vice 
president of the Dayton Metal Products Co. in May, 1917, he con- 
tinued to draw his salary until the end of June, 1917. The notes were 
placed in the custody of the confidential agent Smith, but he made 
no entry in Deeds’s bills receivable book of these notes until September. 
It does not satisfactorily appear, in view of the nature of some of the 
items, that the adjustment of accounts in fixing the book value and the 
determination of the amounts of the notes could have been made before 
June 30, 1917. There are stock certificates bearing the date of May 


22, 1917, and purporting to have been issued after the issue of the new 
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certificates to the Talbotts and Kettering for the Deeds sharo | 
these certificates were issued to members of the Talbott family, dividing’ 
the shares he had formerly held. : ng 

Upon all the evidence it is not established that the stock w 
chased as early as May 22, 1917, and there are many indic 
the transaction was dated back to that date. 

However, Colonel Deeds’s stock was actually transferred on the book 
of the company, and the notes dated May 22, 1917, were given appare ithe 
not later than September, 1917. —o 

On December 51, 1917, interest was paid by the makers on tho 
spective notes to that date; and interest was eas quarterly thereafte 
On January 18, 1918, Talbott, sr., paid $7,706 on account of the prin 
cipal, reducing his note to $200,000; in February, 1918, Talbott ‘ir 
paid $3,853 on account of the principal, reducing his note to $100,005" 
and on September 11, 1918, Kettering paid, on account of his note’ 11 
sum of $10,000. aoe 

If the transaction was a bona fide sale of the stock, Colonol Deed 
thereby parted with all his stock interest in the Dayton Metai Products 
Co., and thus did not have, by virtue of an interest in that stock, an 
interest in the profits of the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. ‘The Darties 
all deny that there is any secret agreement or option or understanding 
of any sort for a retransfer of the shares to Colonel Deeds, or for > 
sharing of profits with him. " 

To conclude: The fact is that the transfer of the shares in tho 
Dayton Metal Products Co., which owns the stock of the Dayton Wright 
Airplane Co., was made to Colonel Deeds’s intimate business associatos 
on their unsecured notes, which are overdue and unpaid save to a gm.)} 
extent. But there is fo proof upon which it can be charged that Colon 
Deeds retained an interest in the Dayton Metal Products Co,, ani 
thereby in the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. 


OTHER AVIATION ACTIVITIES CPNTERED AT DAYTON—THE WILBUR wricHt 
FIELD, 

This is a tract of about 2,245 acres leased to the Government by the 
Miami conservancy district, of which Mr. Deeds was the head. It was 
a portion of the area selected by the Miami conservancy district for the 
impounding of waters in the event of a serious flood. The property was 
acquired by the Government for a flying field and was developed by the 
erection of hangars, barracks, a storehouse, and other structures. (y 
ward of $3,000,000 has been expended by the Government in this «& 
velopment. 

+ t * * * s * 


It appears from the testimony of Ezra M. Kuhns, the secretary of 
the Miami conservancy district, that at the time of our entry into the 
war the district had been able to secure options on only about 300 aecros 
of the tract in question, but when negotiations with the Government 
began there was swift action. Mr. Deeds had brought the matter to 
the attention of Mr. Waldon as early as April 24, 1917, and had sent 
to him one of the district’s engineers with maps. The following tele 
grams show the activity of Deeds and Talbott: 


(Telegram Deeds to Kuhns, April 30, 1917.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3), 1n 


as pur- 
ations that 


ir re. 


Ezra M. KUHNS, 
Miami Conservancy District, Dayton, Ohio: 

Subject of our trip yesterday moving very rapidly and very satisfac 
torily. There is no doubt in my mind but what we will be successful 
Avoidence of publicity very essential. Inspection will be made end of 
this week or first of next. You and Morgan (Morgan was the engineer 
of the Miami conservancy district) must plan now as though it was 
decided, . 


A. DEEDS 


{Telegram Deeds to Kuhns, April 30, 1917.] 
WASHINGTON, D, C., April 30, 91 
Ezra M. KUMNS, 
Miami Conservancy District, Dayton, Ohio: 


Options should be rushed in the vicinity of Fairfield, raising the price 


if necessary. 
E. A. DEEDS. 


{Telegram Deeds to Kuhns, April 30, 1917.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3), 0 
Ezra M. KUNNS, F 
Miami Conservancy District, Dayton, Ohio: 

Ohio State University is ordered to-day to cooperate with the Dayton 
school, and Magruder, Lord, and Knight instructed to report at Camp 
Borden, Canada, Monday to learn course of instruction. Publicity will 
follow these instructions, and no one outside of Signal Corps officers 
know of our plan for the larger school, and, so far as everyone is (on 
cerned, Dayton school is the Wright Field civilian school. ‘Think you 
should advise Wright, Morgan, Harold Talbott, and Kettering, so that 
they will not disclose anything inadvertently. The civilian schoo! will 
continue, regardless of what is done with the other plan, and Ohio State 
will give the preliminary instruction in military tactics and all class 
room work, while the Wright Field Co. will give the instruction in ave 
tion. Harold Talbott should be the channel through which publicity \s 
given out, and there is no objection using the last statement, if called 


upon, BAD 


[Telegram Deeds to Talbott, May 11, 1917.] : 
WASHINGTON, D, C., May 11, #1 
H. E, TALBOTT, . 
Dayton, Ohio: 


Think your whole plan ideal. — 


E. A 


{Telegram, Talbott to Deeds, May 11, 1917.] 


May 11, 1917 
IE. A. DEEDS, 


Care New Willard, Washington, D. C.: 


Contracts remaining secured to cover 2,500 acres will be ‘ land 
to-morrow evening. Will start Monday on immediate possession 0) 


This applies 
retain use of 
s until winter 


are to be use 


so the fields will be ready when buildings are finished. 
central 1,000 acres in front of building. Builders may 
buildings and barns for a few months, and in some case 
but main fields must be prepared without delay if they 











1922. 
this fall. Think best to gre no reason for immediate possession, and 
feel sure We Can afrange it. We can arrange financial matters as sug- 


gested. Wire if you approve. 


H. EB. TaLsorr. 


(Telegram, Deeds to Talbott, May 11, 1917.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 77. 
fl, BE. TALBOTT, 


City National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio: 


With few exceptions owners can, if n ry, continue to live in 
their houses for a year, thus avoiding necessity of moving this summer. 
Their teams will be employed, giving revenue to them, District wants to 
iry out flying on a large seale, and wants to try »xperiment at once. 
This is only a suggestion. You doubtless may have a better one. May 
be necessary to exercise option at once, and if so, I will gladly go on 
district’s nete for full amount. 

E. A. DEEDs. 


[Telegram, Deeds to Talbott, May 12, 1917.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12, ofr". 
U. E,. TALBOTT, £ 
City National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio: 


Suggest Kuhns, Emmett, Grant, and Brown be here Monday morning 
for conference on conservancy bringing description of entire 2,500. Tax 
value and tax rate of property under discussion. Will be helpful. “Pub- 
licity can be delayed at this end without difficulty. Everything moving 


nicely. 
E. A. DEEDS. 


The partiality for this site does not appear to have been warranted 
by any advantages it can be said to possess. Indeed, no satisfactory 
reason appears for the securing of so large a tract, as apparently 1,400 
or 1,500 acres would have answered the purpose. 

Fields of about 650 aeres were selected at Rantoul and Detroit for 
two quadron fields and the field at Dayton was for four squadrons. 
Both the leasehold interest and the option to purchase are subject to a 
flood easement. The evidence is that in case of a flood, such as that of 
the year 1913, the impounded water—that is, after the completion of 
the dam, which it is understoed will be completed in two or three 
ycars—would cover the lowland to a ar wr of about 40 feet ; the lowest 
hangar would have 24 feet of water—that is, over the eaves—and the 
highest hangar would have 13 feet of water. The barracks and various 
buildings which stand on higher ground would not be seriously affected. 
The warehouse itself—a large structure—is in a dry place; and the 
suggestion that some of the property stored there during the past year 
has suffered from moisture is not supported. Aside from the conse- 
quences of flood in the Miami Valley and the use of the area as a de- 
tention basin, it should be added@ that a considerable part of the tract 
consists of swamp land which is unsuitable for the use for which it 
was leased. 

* * * * = + * 

THE CONTRACT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WILBUR WRIGHT FIELD. 


The next step was the placing of the contract for development. The 
contract was signed by Captain Edgar under the direction of the Chief 
Signal Officer and its terms were not unreasonable. It was on a cost- 
plus basis with a sliding scale, which as applied to the amount actually 
expended gives the contractor a commission of 7 per cent with a maxi- 
mum limit of $140,000, The contracter, the Dayton Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., was recommended by Deeds. This company had done 
nothing in an extensive way for several years, having been engaged since 
the year 1908 in selling material, and in operating a planing mill and 
a lumber yard. Its capital stock was $75,000. Prior to April, 1917, 
one S. S. King had owned 117 of the 750 shares. King’s holdings were 
then increased to 417 shares, and in acquiring these 300 shares King 
was backed by H. EB. Talbott, who as president of the City National 
Bank of Dayton arranged for a loan of $60,000 for the purpose. King 
wrote Talbott on April 25, 1917: “‘As te the ownership of the stock, if 
you see fit to back me up in it this can be determined in any manner 
that you see fit.” It was not long after the control of the Dayton 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. was thus acquired that the arrangement 
was made for giving to this company the contract to develop Wilbur 
Wright field. King’s narrative of the circumstances in which this con- 
tract was obtained is very illuminating, and affords a notable contrast 
to the difficulties of many who unavailingly sought contracts with the 
Government. 

King was sent for by Talbott and informed that he (King) had been 
“recommended down at Washington to assume the responsibility of 
putting up some buildings for Wilbur Wright field.” and suggested that 
he immediately set about effecting an organization for the purpose. 
This was on Saturday, May 17, 1917, and on Sunday Talbott telephoned 
to King, asking him to leave immediately for Washington. Accordingly 
King went to Washington on Sunday afternoon,’ taking the same train 
with Deeds. Tt was arranged that King shouid call the next day at 
Deeds's office, which he was informed was on the same floor with that of 
the contracting officer, Captain Edgar. Accordingly on the following 
day, May 19, Deeds introduced King to Captain Edgar, and in two or 
three days, on May 23, the contract was signed. As Colonel Edgar tes- 
ties: “ King was brought down here by Colonel Deeds and recommended 
to a as a proper contractor, the most available in Dayton for the 
work,” 

_. The following is a portion of the correspondence between Deeds and 
Talbott relating to this contract: 
(Telegram, Deeds to Talbott, May 23, 1917.] 
; WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23, 1917. 
li. BE. TaLror, 
City National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio: 

King probably returns to Dayton this evening. He is undertaking 
Something which he alone is unable to get through with. It will be 
IMporfant that you give him a vision of this job and some very definite 
Suggestions how to hit it in a big way. This is the biggest undertak- 
ing that has ever been put across in Dayton. 

E. A. Deeps. 


[Telegram, Deeds to Talbott, May 23, 1917.] 


: WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23, 1917. 
H. BE. TaLnorr, 


Dayton, Ohio: 
cost you personally direct publicity regarding contract to be given 
Soon, so that it will avoid criticism and at the same time tel! the story. 


Sugs 
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This is particularly vital because of Captain Waring to start work 
Friday and the visitors whom I am bringing, who may read the papers. 
Your good judgment is needed on this. 





E. A. Dexps, 


—_— 


[Telegram, Deeds to Talbott, May 24, 1917.] 
Wasuineron, D. C., May 24, 1977. 
H. EB. Tarsorr, 


City National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio: 

In arranging for contract do not overlook a local contractor and 
lumberman in Osborne. Ezra Kuhas knows his name. He has been 
friendly to us and I promised him something to do on this oe 

E. A. Derps, 


[Telegram, Talbott to Deeds, May 28, 1917.] 
May 28, 1917. 
E. A. Deeps, 


Care New Willard, Washington, D. C.: 


Just to remind you chartered accountants of Government selection, 
expense to be paid by contractor and charged to cost of work. Piece- 
work for labor only on various unit sections in various classifications 
of work will do much teward speed and economy. Each individual 
transaction te have the approval of officer in charge before it is effected. 

H. E. TaLeorr. 
[Telegram, Deeds to Talbott, May 31, 1917.] 
May 31, 1917. 
H. E. Tatszorrt, Sr., 
Dayton, Ohio: 


Wire what progress has been made on Dayton field. This is for our 
report to the council. If foundations have been started, for instance, 
and how many men on the job. This only needs to be a rough esti- 


mate, 
Deeps, 
Aircraft Production Board. 
(Telegram, Talbott to Deeds, June 1, 1917.] 
Junp 1, 1917. 
DEEDs, 


Aircraft Production Board, 
United States War Department, Washington, D. C.: 


Steam shovel and large trench digging machine now in place. 
cutting gangs at work. Teams and tractors on ground. 
finishing sheds and office for construction purposes. 
cavation in progress. 


Three 
Carpenters 
Foundation ex 
Have plant and equipment for six concrete gangs 


which will be at Work early in the week. Sidewalks progressing. Re- 
pairing highways to facilitate trucking operations from Dayton. Pur- 


chased five new Packard trucks to augment transportation over the ex- 
isting available trucks. Next week will see everything booming along. 
All material, lumber, cement, planks, board roofing located and on the 
way. Wish you would think over method of authority which can be 
given me to rush transportation of railway cars. This looks like the 
main point of congestion. All departments of construction new ergan- 
ized with experienced and competent supervisors and foremen. All this 
= spite of the fact that it has rained every day since Waring has been 
ere. 
H. E. TAuBorr. 


Despite the indications of these messages, and of his transactions 
with King, Mr. Talbott testifies positively that he had no interest in the 
enterprise, except as a citizen of Dayton, and got nothing out of it be- 
yond 6 per cent interest received by the Dayton Metal Products Co. on 
money loaned, 

King had no capital available for the enterprise, nor had the Dayton 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. King’s testimony is: 

““Q. Did you have the capital to swing that?—A. Net without as- 
sistance. 

“Q. Where did you expect to get the assistance?—A. When I talked 
te Mr. Talbott he told me on the Saturday afternoon, I said, ‘ Well, this 
will take a good deal of money.’ He said, ‘ Yes, but,’ he said, ‘ you 
need not worry about that. We will work out some way for that.’ 
He said, ‘1 do not know how we will work it out, but we will work 
out some way for that.’”’ 

The financial assistance that King needed was obtained upon the 
credit of the Dayton Metal Products Co., supported by the personal 
guaranties of H. E. Talbott and C. F. Kettering. Notes of the Dayton 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. to the extent of $400,000 were discounted 
by the Dayton Metal Products Co. with the American Exchange National 
Bank of New York. It was originally contemplated that these notes 
should be indorsed by Deeds and Taibott, as is shown by the following 
extract of a letter to Mr. Talbott from W. H. Bennett, vice president of 
the American Exchange National Bank, under date of June 25, 1917: 

“Referring to the conversation which the writer had with you on 
Thursday, I have conferred with Mr. Kenzel, assistant cashier of the 
Federal reserve bank, and upon your statement that tL» Dayton Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. is under contract with the United States Gov- 
ernment for the preparation of the aviation field at Dayton, and that 
said company is to receive payments on the 10th of each month on the 
presentation of receipted vouchers for work completed in the previous 
month; and that it is the intention of the Dayton Metal Products Co. 
to make advances to said Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. of 
amounts necessary to earry on the work, he ruled that the paper 
executed by the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and indorsed by 
the Dayton Metal Products Co. to cover funds so advanced -will be 
eligible for rediscount with the Federal reserve bank. 

“ Therefore we feel that it will probably be of mutual advantage to 
provide for the advance of $400,000 requested from us by a three- 
months’ note executed by the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. to 
the order of the Dayton Metal Products Co. and indorsed by Mr. H. E. 
Talbott and Mr. BE. A. Deeds. If you so desire, the indorsement of the 
individuals can be secured by an assignment from the Dayton Metal 
Products Co. of certain securities now in safekeeping with us to the 
individuals referred to.” 

It was subsequently arranged that the indorsements should be those 
of Talbott and Kettering, who also gave their separate agreement of 

uaranty. The avails of discounted paper were passed by the American 


ixchange Bank to the credit of the Dayton Metal Products Co. It 
appears from the accounts between the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing 
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Co. and the Dayton Metal Products Co. that, while the latter company 
ultimately paid the notes, their proceeds were used in large part from 
time to time for the benefit of the Dayton Metal Products Co. 

The credit to the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. thus extended 
to it upon its notes was furnished without security, or, as Mr. Talbott 
put it, with “no further security except in the man (King). I trusted 
the man; I knew his contract.” After the contract had been obtained, 
King increased his stockholdings in the Dayton Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. by the purchase of 104 additional shares, borrowing for the pur- 
pose $20,000 from the Dayton National Bank. 

It appears that the total amount paid by the Government under the 
contract with the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. to August 14, 
1918, amounted to $3,115,161.94. This represents the amount paid for 
the cost of the work—that is, for jumber, materials, etc. The commis- 
sion or profits of the contractor, which had been sy to that date, 
amounted to $102,436.04. There has been considerable trouble in con- 
nection with the contract, and the accounts are far from being in 
satisfactory shape. An audit of the books of the company was made 
by Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. to November 30, 1917. They reported 
that they found ‘the pay rolls very incomplete, full of errors, correc- 
tions, and erasures,” and that there was “ abundant evidence that great 
laxity and carelessness has been exhibited by the employees of the com- 
pany, especially those in the paymaster’s department.’’ These state- 
ments are amply confirmed by the evidence in this investigation, and 
the accounts are in course of being reaudited by Government account- 
ants. The consideration of the various irregularities in the accounts 
and of the questions to which they give rise must await the result 
of this examination. It will be observed that the Government has 
withheld a large part of the compensation of the contractor until a 
satisfactory adjustment has been made. Of the profits received from 
the Government, it would appear that the moneys have been retained in 
the business of the company, except to the extent of a dividend of 
$37,500—that is, 50 per cent on the capital stock. Of this dividend, 
King was entitled, on the 521 shares acquired in his name, to $26,050, 
and of this amount it appears that he had received 70 per cent, or 
$18,235, to July 1, 1918. He had paid $11,000 on account of his loan 
($21,000) to the Dayton National Bank. He had paid nothing on the 
$60,000 loan from the City National Bank. No agreement has been 
proved for a division of profits on this contract, and there is no proof 
that Colonel Deeds has had an interest in the contract or in the Dayton 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. Even if it appeared that the Dayton 
Metal Products Co. was interested in the contract (which would explain 
transactions otherwise difficult to understand), this fact would not 
affect Colonel Deeds unless he were found to be interested in that com- 
pany. he question would thus come back to the transfer of his stock 
in the Dayton Metal Products Co., which has already been considered. 

M’COOK FIELD (FORMERLY KNOWN AS NORTII FIELD). 

This is a field of approximately 200 acres in and adjacent to Dayton, 
which was leased by the Government from the Dayton Metal Products 
Co. and has been used for the purpose of making various tests. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Vincent first suggested another field (South Field, or 
Moraine Field) and brought the matter to the attention of Colonel 
Deeds, by whom that field was principally owned. On September 27, 
1917, Colonel Deeds sent the following telegram to Mr. Talbott: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 27, 1917. 
Mr. H. E. TauBort, 
City National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio: 

Colonel Clark takes letter regarding Moraine fivying field with him to 
Dayton to-night. George McCann has another letter for Mr. Kettering. 
Government will lease land, put up buildings, and operate experimental 
field. Lease will be for three years without privilege of purchase, as 
that is not necessary. Have complete description of property prepared ; 
also statement of cost of buildings already erected and suggested 
monthly rent arrangement, and have George McCann bring them to 
Washington to complete lease. Have him prepare deed for this property 
to Mr. Kettering, who, in turn, will lease it to the Government. 

DEEDS, Equipment Division. 

Other contracts relating to aviation fields are discussed in 
the Hughes report, and many pages are devoted to selection of 
contractors, profits, and other matters relating to aircraft that 
challenged the attention of the country during the war. No 
word comes from the legal department of the Government that 
these charges have been investigated, although the investigator 
and the head of the legal department now sit at the same 
Cabinet table. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have shown the necessity of em- 
ploying many investigators and many attorneys on these war 
fraud cases with a view of clearing them yp in the immediate 
future. It is clear the present force in the Department of Jus- 
tice is entirely inadequate to properly handle the situation. It 
seems strange to me that the department has not long ago asked 
of the Congress sufficient funds for this purpose. On April 7, 
1922, when the Department of Justice appropriation bill was 
being read for amendment under the five-minute rule, the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. Mr. Roya C. JoHNsoN, with whom 
I have for some time been working on these matters, offered 
an amendment to appropriate $500,000 for the purpose of carry- 
ing on these investigations and prosecutions. That no request 
for funds for this purpose has been submitted to Congress by 
the Attorney General is clearly shown by the following, taken 
from the Recorp of April 7, 1922: 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Page 27, line 
15, insert: ‘For attorneys, accountants, and clerical assistance in the 
investigation and prosecution of fraudulent war claims against the Gov- 
ernment and investigation of settlements made on war contracts and 


promocntien in such cases as the Attorney General shall deem necessary, 
500, " Mes 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman, in this bill providing 
for the entire legal department of the Government I find no re 
for the necessary clerical assistance and accountants that will be re- 


quired if we are going to see that those men who grafted upon the Gov. 
ernment during the war are prosecuted. Everyone who is at all familiar 
with the situation —— the fact that the Attorney Genera] and 
some individuals in the War Department have had for some time under 
investigation many of these claims, and in at least one case with which 
we are familiar—a recent case—have taken legal-action. 

Mr, GarreTtT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr, GaRretr of Tennessee. Was there an estimate sent in for an item 
of this sort? . 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Not so far as this is concerned, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Department of Justice has not askeq 
for anything. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. So far as I know the Department of 
Justice has not asked for it; but I will say that I want to anticipate 
because it will not be a very Pe length of time before they will ask 
for such an ome riation, and I want to get it in in time; that is the 
reason I am offering this amendment, I had no idea that gentlemen 
would oppose it. We know in a recent case prosecution has begun, and 
I know that the entire department which has charge of the prosecy- 
tion in this great class of cases is now in the hands of one clerk, who a 
few years ago was crazing a salary of $1,200, and in the hands of g 
few investigators, none of whom are receiving an adequate salary. 
These men are being opposed to-day by the best lawyers in the United 
States. In any one of these cases the Government would not be more 
than adequately represented if it had two of the finest and highest-priced 
lawyers in the United States. 

I say without any wemaeey and without any reservations that these 
claims ought to be prosecuted, and if they are not prosecuted within a 
reasonable time the statute of limitations will expire and the men who 
have been guilty of these colossal war frauds will not be punished. 
After a thorough investigation, which lasted all of last year, I am thor- 
oughly convinced of the necessity of an appropriation, so that the legal 
department of the Government will function in these prosecutions dur- 
ing the next two years. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will. 

Mr. MANN. As to the amount involved, has the gentleman made any 
estimate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have made somewhat of an estimate, 
that I do not have with me to-day, but I might present it to the House 
on another occasion. I do not know that I would be within a hundred 
thousand dollars of the necessary amount, and I make no pretension at 
this time as to the accuracy of the estimate or how much the Attorney 
General would need; it is a matter for him to determine, and I have 
such confidence in him that I feel he would not expend any more or any 
greater amount than is absolutely necessary, 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman consulted the Attorney General or 
anybody in the department? 

Mr. JoHnson of South Dakota. I will say that I have not consulted 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. Hustep. Mr. Chairman, I think I can say to the gentleman from 
South Dakota that he is out in his estimate just the amount carried in 
his amendment. The Department of Justice has not asked for this 
item, but the Department of Justice is engaged in this work, and has 
ample funds to carry it on at the present time. It does not need an 
additional dollar for this purpose, and if this money was appropriated 
it simply adds $500,000 to the amount carried in the bill which we 
would have to raise by taxation and which the department could put to 
no good purpose. 

Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hustrep Yes. 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. Inasmuch as the gentleman has just in- 
formed us that the Attorney General is engaged in the work of prose- 
cution, wili the gentleman state what prosecutions have been begun? 

Mr. HusTED. Well, the prosecution of Charles W. Morse is one which 
has had great attention in the public press. 

Mr. Coopsr of Wisconsin. Can the gentleman name any other? 

Mr. Hustsp. I do not know what particular prosecutions have been 
carried on, but I know that they are engaged in investigating these 
cases. I know that is a large part of the work carried on by the 
bureau for the detection and prosecution of crime. These cases are in 
the hands of the attorneys for the department, and if prosecutions have 
not been instituted they soon will be. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if the Attorney General needs money with 
which to employ additional help in clearing up these cases, whiy 
has he not asked the Congress for the money? If he does not 
need additional funds, if he has all the assistants necessary to 
do this work, why have not some definite results been secured? 
Why have not suits, both criminal and civil, been prosecuted? 
The information upon which to base these suits have, in many 
cases, been in the files of his department for many months. 

In view of the facts, one must conclude one of two things: 
Either the Attorney General does not propose to do the thing 
he was sworn to do when taking his oath of office—prosecute 
all criminals, big or little—or he does not know the facts as 
they exist. It pleases me to believe he does not know, because 
the head of a large department of this character must be there 
very largely in the capacity of an administrator. He can not 
know all the details, and such of those as do reach him must 
necessarily come to him through the medium of some subordi- 
nate. 

LiIncoLNn Moror Co. 

Following is a statement of the case as prepared by the De 

rtment of Justice for filing in the United States District Court 
at Detroit: 


In the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Michigan, southern division, in equity. 


In the matter of the receivership of the Lincoln Motor Co.. 
Trust Co., receiver. 


CLAIM, 
The Lincoln Motor Co., Dr. to the United States of America. 


Detroit 


1918-19. 
To erroneous, wrongful, and unlawful payment of so- 
called profits on motors and spares under contract 
DOEt GR Cn ectcccqiecccntedsiinesnwawes 


$4, 963, 361. 98 








99 


— me 


19 





To erroneous, wrongful, and unlawful payment of so- 
called special depreciation and amortization under 
contract 1647 and supplements_ 

To erroneous, wrongful, and unlawful payment of so- 
called anticipated or unearned profit on uncompleted 
portion of contract 1647 and supplements_—-__----- 


$3, 225, 200. 00 


1, 000, 000. 00 


9, 188, 561. 98 


All as shown by contracts, audit, and, report of War Department 
herewith filed and prayed to be considered as a part of this claim. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, United States of America, ss: 

Thomas F, Lane, who being first duly sworn, makes oath and states 
that he roahes this affidavit of claim against the Lincoln Motor Co., a 
corporation, as an agent of the War Department of the United States of 
America; that he is cognizant of the facts supporting said claim; that 
the Lineoln Motor Co. is justly indebted to the United States of 
America. after allowing all just credits and set-offs, in the sum of 
$9.188,561.98, THOMAS F. LANE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of March, A. D. 1922. 
[SBAL.] THOMAS L. BIGHAM, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 


My commission expires 12th day of August, 1923. 

Mr. Chairman, the Lincoln Motor Co., which during the war 
received large contracts for the Air Service, has been shown by 
the Government audit to have been overpaid to the extent of 
$9,188,561.96. This concern some time ago was thrown into the 
hinds of a receiver. The receiver has sold this property to 
Henry Ford for $8,000,000 cash, which the receiver now holds. 
This case had been turned over to the Department of Justice 
and by it referred to the district attorney at Detroit for neces- 
sury action. The claim of the Government constitutes a first 
lien against the money now in the hands of the receivers. 

We find the policy pursued in the past in some other cases 
now being pursued by the Department of Justice in the case of 
the Lincoln Motor Co. This case has been taken out of the 
hands of the district attorney at Detroit and has been returned 
to the department here; and there is to be another hearing 
given the attorneys for the receivers here in Washington to- 
morrow, April 12. 

Inasmuch as an unbiased Government audit, conducted by 
aen who have no personal interest in the case whatsoever, has 
shown this indebtedness to the Government, and inasmuch as 
hearings and rehearings had already been granted in this case, 
| wish to inform the House and the country that if history re- 
peats itself in the case of the Lincoln Motor Co., and the At- 
torney General does not look fully to the interests of the Gov- 


ernment in this case and allow the courts of the Nation to de- | 


termine to what extent this company is indebted to this Govern- 
ment, I shall consider him guilty of misfeasance in office and 
shall move his impeachment upon these grounds. I appreciate 


General to have the details of all these cases in mind, but I 
believe this case to be of such magnitude as to warrant the 
personal attention of the Attorney General himself. 

Mr. Chairman, what I have said has been said in behalf of 
decency and fairness in government. It has been said in behalf 
of the four and one-half million ex-service men of the Nation. 
It has been said in behalf of everyone who-wishes to see the laws 
enforced against the rich as well as the poor. [Applause.] 


Everything here presented is subject to proof, and much else | 


besides. I have touched upon only the more flagrant cases. 
There are many others. The Federal prisons are full of petty 
thieves and grafters. They are filled with the small bootleggers, 
but I know of no instance where the big men, the men of wealth 


or political power who finance and direct bootlegging in a big | 


Way, have been prosecuted, although I do know that information 
upon which to base such prosecution is in the hands of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

I have laid sufficient facts before Congress to-day to startle 


ability on the part of the Department of Justice to function in 
the manner in which it should function that public sentiment 
should and will compel a change. It is incomprehensible that 
the President should be aware of these facts. I do not believe 
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President Wilson was aware of the conditions that existed dur- | 


ing his administration; I do not believe that President Harding 
is aware of the conditions as they exist to-day. 


I most sincerely trust, Mr. Chairman, that the Congress will 


the resolution I have introduced. 
I believe if the committee is appointed under this resolution its 
bowers will be great enough to enable it to thoroughly investi- 
saute the conditions in every department of the Government in 
aly way touching these war frauds. I believe the Congress 
Will take this action. [Applause; Members rising.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has again expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairmuan, the country is asking what 
ap has done to stop maladministration and waste of pub- 
lc funds, 


take immediate action upon 


LXII——336 


}° 


7 2 ; * | Congress, asking whether anything is being done. 
the fact, Mr. Chairman, that it is impossible for the Attorney | ~°™ : 1, : . a 


| crime 
the Nation, and I believe if there is an unwillingness or in- | 
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The people are asking what has been done since April 12, 
1920, when the House adopted the Republican resolution in- 
structing the Attorney General te— 
institute investigations before grand juries for the purpose of indict- 
ing and prosecuting such persons as are guilty of criminal conduct, and 
to institute civil suits for the recovery of any Government funds which 
have been fraudulently or illegally paid. * * * 

This resolution was adopted two years ago. 
been done? Were these evils stopped? Was the plundering of 
aircraft appropriations stopped? The answer, in the negative, 
can be found in thousands of newspaper articles printed by the 
American press during the past 12 months giving the unchal- 
lenged charges and testimony of the highest experts. 

The answer can also be found in numerous reports of investi- 
gations of Air Service scandals and Air Service tragedies—the 
numerous tragedies that have taken place because our Air Serv- 
ice was prevented by the Air Trust from getting the best air- 
planes available which, experts testify, could be had by the Air 
Service at far less than was charged by the members of the 
Air Trust for inferior, dangerous aircraft. 

Recognized authorities like Henry Woodhouse, the president 
of the Aerial League of America, who for 12 years has been 
recognized the world over as one of the foremost leaders in 
aeronautics and related sciences and national affairs: Gutzon 
Borglum, a pioneer in aeronautics, who was asked by President 
Wilson to and did investigate the aircraft scandals during the 
war: H. Il. Seaife, who has had charge of preparing the cases 
for the war fraud section at the Department of Justice—these 
and scores of other authorities and leading organizations, like 
the Aerial League of America, representing thousands of Air 
Service officers and people identified with the aeronautic move- 
ment, have presented conclusive reports to Members of Congress 
and to the press. ; 

Their charges, their facts, their reports telling the causes of 
the Air Service tragedies and eXposing recent evils have been 
earried to the thousands of American newspapers by the Asso- 
ciated Press, the Universal Service, the International News 
Service, the Newspaper Enterprise Association, the United Press, 
and other reliable newspaper associations. The charges have 
not been denied. 

Members of Congress have been at loss to find answers to 
the questions asked by the newspapers that are asking what 
has been done and what is being done to stop these evils, to end 
this wanton waste of taxpayers’ money. We have been at a loss 


Has anything 


| to find answers to such letters as the following, addressed by 


Mr. Borglum to Mr. Scaife and by Mr. Scaife to Members of 


Mr. Bor- 
glum’s letter follows: 


GuTzON BorGhum Stuptos, 
Stamford, Conn., September 24, 1921, 
H. L. Scarre, Esq., 
5419 Forty-first Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

My Dwar Mr. Scatre: Thank you for your letter of September 14. 
I have received all your letters, I think, and have lost no interest 
whatever in the work that you are doing nor in the prosecution of the 
men now in the Government and out who were treacherous both to it 
and to the Nation, in the aircraft department, during the war and 
since; but I have been so busy with heavy work that requires every 
bit of my time, and on the other hand I have pressed the charges as 
far as dignity permits. The Government's criminal incompetence in 
the aircraft swindle is a matter of Government record, made in spite 
of both parties. I am satisfied with my services in this to date. So 
far, the Democrats, even of the Wilson administration, have acted with 
the finer political conscience. I shall neither do nor say more at 
present of my own motion. Certain promises have been made to me 
and to the overburdened, overtaxed voter; in the meantime, we must 
wait till this Congress goes to the country for reelection. I shall then 
know who to trust and just what to do. 

However, I believe—I know, as much as one can—that there will be 
no convictions, and that we will get nothing but a political burial of a 
of which Republicans and Democrats are equally guilty. if 
there is a man holding a prominent official position in the United States 
Government to-day who is prepared to prosecute, say, one of the biggest 
banks in America, that fairly glutted itself on the proceeds of aero- 
nautic engines, which in turn it used to inflate prices on unnecessary 
quantities of war material for our Army—if there is a man in author- 
ity at Washington who is prepared to prosecute or even mention the 
name of this bank publicly, I should like to know his name. I do not 
believe there is such a man, But I can name you several men, high 
in the Governments confidence, who will not let this institution be 
mentioned nor let anything be done which may embarrass powerful 
partisan supporters. 

I am interested to some extent in what you say about the fight that 
was made upon me; some time you will tell me. I know the men who 
made the fight; they have since explained, after admitting the fright- 
ful conditions that existed, that partisan political reasons made it 
impossible for them to nrake admission at the time. Will you show 
me one man high in political preferment to-day who will not make the 
same answer and in making it epractically say, “To hell with 
America, if her welfare aifects ‘the party’’’? I am not pessimistic 
nor have I lost my belief in the sweetness of life, but the power to tax 
the people of the United States and pass its legislation is bigger game 


than Standard Oil, Steel, or the railroads, combined. Under Wilson 
its control slipped to a great group of bipartisan interests. Call 
America what you will, they are our Government. You say you will 


begin to believe there are not five or six men in Amex’ca who care or 
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who would do anything to prosecute investigation? There are not five 
or six public men who have the character to do it, in or out of the 
Army, in or out of political life, and there are none in commercial life. 
I do not know any who will sacrifice his job or his chance for prefer- 
ment to speak the truth, be it what it may. 

. ” + . * * * 


* * * At this time we have thousands upon thousands of airplane 
engines of various kinds, mainly Liberty motors. They kill our boys, 
that is true, but the Government does not care anything about that. 
They are, as they were, worthless, that is true, but the Government never 
eared nor does it care now about that. They killed people at the time 
they were ordered, and they still do; but the Government neither cared 
then nor cares now for that. And they have been packed in grease 
and are strewn about the land; within a month one of the last and 
“best”? delivered from our Government was found with sand in the 
grease, put there by whom? By Government officials or by consent of 
Government officials. Of course, the Government cares nothing about 
that. What engines do they now propose to buy? Who is it in the 
Government that is so powerful, or who is it outside the Government 
that is more powerful, who can compel the Government to oblige every 
aviation company to use these damnable motors in every airplane they 
may build or import? That question should be asked, and it should 
be answered, for that is the case. I will tell you of this when I 
see you. 

The airplane industry can not live in America unless it uses Liberty 
motors; and it can not fly if it uses them without killing, and as long 
as flying in America kills it will stagnate. 

There is something profoundly rotten in the whole business. It was 
conceived and carried out with such intent to defraud—it was so bad 
in its conception and in its building, and finally in its production—soe 
vast was the machinery of evil—that I doubt if we shall be able to do 
anything in aeronautics during this present generation because of what 
you now fear—there are not in all America the five or six men of 
power, or position, you seek, who care. There are not two. The Gov- 
ernment must completely overhaul its aeronautical salvage, discard 
practically all the men heretofore connected with it, and put the 
entire department in the hands of new people, utterly free of all 
connection with it during or since the war. It would not be difftcult 
to forgive much (and many) if there was a genuine plan of this sort 
adopted. The Government is choked with material, yet asking for more 
money. Note who is asking, who is recommending. Note that we are 
without safe landing fields across the country and that we have no 
system of night lighting at all. - 

You speak in your letter of my writing you personnally or marking as 
personal and confidential things I might not want to say to others. 
I shall remember that. But I have no objection to your using any- 
thing I say: and I shall send Mr. Harding a copy of this. I do not 
approve of many commissions and omissions in the Harding administra- 
tion, but I have known and had the confidence of two such diverse 
characters as Roosevelt and Wilson as Presidents, and I have learned 
not to hold Presidents responsible for all of the Government all of 
the time 

I hope to be in Washington for a day and a night next week and 





shall make a point of seeing you. You say you have not heard from 
me since June 24. It seems hardly possible; but I beg you to be 
lenient with me, because I am so engrossed in work which I must 
finish. It does not mean that I have lost a particle of interest in the 
great question itself or the great service you have rendered it. You 
are the only man I have found who feels the personal responsibility 
toward a task assumed (as I felt it) and who has shown any of the 


patriotism in connection with it that I believe one must feel to serve a 

nation properly. 

Sincerely yours, GuTzon BorcLuM. 

As the evils continued, such leaders of clean aeronautics as 
Henry Woodhouse, whose reports and statements regarding 
national questions have been accepted by the United States 
Army and Navy and made part of the records of Congress for 
over 10 years, brought the evidence to Congress, and to the 
press the evidence of existing conditions. Here are a few of the 
thousands of articles printed in several thousand newspapers 
served by the Associated Press, the Universal Service. the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, the United Press, and other 
leading newspaper associations. 

The facts given in these articles have not been refuted; the 
charges bave not been denied. 

What can we answer to these newspapers and to the millions of 
readers—our constituents—who have read these charges, these 
uncontradicted facts, and ask what we have done to stop these 
evils, to prevent this continuous waste of taxpayers’ funds? 

[From the Times, Washington, D. C., October 23, 1921.] 

“ BY JUGGLING AND CONCEALMENT OF FACTS AND FIGURES, THE AIR TRUST 
HAS PREVENTED AN ACCOUNTING OF $1,740,915,758 APPROPRIATED BY 
CONGRESS, THE SCHEME BEING TO PREVENT INVESTIGATION UNTIL END 
or 1921, AND THEN CLAIM IMMUNITY ON PLEA THESE ARE OUTLAWED 
WarR MATTERS.” 

(By Henry Woodhouse, president Aerial League of America, chairman 
of committee cooperating with Government in air investigations. ) 
(Written for Universal Service.) 

Taxpayers will read here for the first time the records showing that 
the aeronautic appropriations made by Congress in the past four years 
have amounted to over two thousand million dollars. 

By devious schemes, juggling and concealment of facts and figures 
and circulating of misinformation, the Air Trust has heretofore suc- 
ceeded in suppressing part of these records and preventing an uccount- 
ing of aeronautic appropriations aggregating the enormous sum of 
$1,.740,915,758, made available at various times. 

The appropriations made available by Congress for Army aeronautics 
were as follows: . 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1917____ 

Appropriated by— 

BC a Se er PE a er icine 
Act of June 12, 1917 


$13, 861, 000 


10, 800, 000 
500, 000 


a I a OP ke 42, 450, 000 
eg ge I ELE FS 640, 000, 000 
ee Or i oe eicincnie ee weatcde enka 40, 000, 000 
Ot OE SOR Gy. Reais cacdad dbacaiee abate 8, 000, 000 
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Appropriated by— 


BOE OE DULY Dh BA ivrctcretincipctenhtnitin~ tennis siipiatebed 760, 00 
SIE IIE TE, Bil mece-eceneemscneniacecalimaeaal Fide’ gon: 000 
AGE OE TROY, hy. WA Diciiticiins idneiiwihcincimn nitintomtlateenlits 60, 000; 000 
OC OL SRT kg it wing incite chenhibioninn dhe 25, 000! 000 
Appropriation for year ended June 30, 1921_______ 15, 000; 600 
Total Army air appropriations__.___________ aa. 1, 740, 915. 758 


a the Naval Air Service, Congress appropriated $362,592,197, as 
llows : 


For the year ending— 


UN ~ $3,500 
WIEN EIR, IEEE Ion alpen en sieessppnetinapmnemen dintsitsen tigen thihaebdietiaisaanaae - or 133) Ses 
IN Ty BI dine Rioreneettceetbhnccnters- tater iangshiteciinmicgctmag annie 252, 959! 197 
June 30, Sli sasenceinmatevetieingutersedea.ditey-hbimmiairaniame aie 25, 000, 000 
NE Sly, NE enihimenp.tsentianthsige neh ddtiniinaiama ee 20, 000, 000 
Total naval air appropriations_______...._.______ 362, 592. 197 


Thus the figures reveal Air Service appropriations aggregating tho 
huge sum of $2,103,507,955, allowed by Geabrens for the seal one 
1917 to 1921. Still these figures do not comprise many appropriations 
such as officers and enlisted men’s pay and subsistence and purchases 
of land for air stations, transportation of aircraft and aeronautic equip- 
ment, experimentations conducted by various Army and Navy bureaus to 
develop aircraft bombs, aircraft guns, radio and navigating instruments 
and other equipment, and the $1,000,000 for the purchase of aeroplane 
patents revoked. 

Neither Congress nor taxpayers have been able to get an accounting 
showing exactly how much of these appropriations were actually spent 
and what it was spent for and what has happened to the aircraft 
motors and equipment for which hundreds of millions of dollars were 
paid to the members of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association, who 
monopolized the aeronautic appropriations and charged exorbitant prices 
for ineflicient and defective aircraft. 

The Air Trust has a body of professional mourners in its pay, whose 
job is to delay the full accounting of the $2,000,000,000 air appro- 
priations made by Congress in four years and circulate sob stories and 
make the public and Congress believe that the Air Service is in a pitiful 
state of destitution and must have additional large appropriations. 

I have before me minutes of meetings of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft 
Association showing appropriations of from $1,000 to $25,000 each 
made by the association for the purpose of conducting propaganda 
designed to mislead the public and Congress and cause further large 
appropriations to be made. 

The evidence collected by the committee assisting the Goverriment 
in aircraft investigations shows that not only the American public has 
been robbed on a gigantic scale in aircraft contracts, but it has been 
and is being prevented from learning the exact amount of Air Service 
expenditures and what has happened to the aircraft, motors, and equip 
ment bought and paid for by the Government, the scheme being to delay 
investigations until the end of 1921 and then claim immunity under the 
plea that these were war Matters and are outlawed by the three-year 
statute of limitations. 

Many of the crimes committed are recent and do not come under 
the statute of limitation this year, but the Air Trust hopes to prevent 
any Federal action from being taken on these until they are outlawed 
by the statute of limitation next year and the year after. 

The funds for continuing these schemes are coming from the recent 
contracts for inferior aircraft and motors placed with members of the 
Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association by the Air Service, which amount 
to close to $10,000,000, on which they make huge profits. 

As these aircraft are inferior, defective, and not needed by the Air 
Service they should be canceled immediately, not only to save the 
taxpayers from being robbed of additional $10,000,000, but also to 
prevent the continuance of these evils. 

The only hope of ending these evils and safeguarding the lives of 
Air Service pilots rests on prompt action in canceling pending aircraft 
contracts and carrying into effect the recently announced intention of 
United States Attorney General Daugherty to submit such matters 
promptly to Federal grand juries. . 

Our experience in investigating aircraft scandals and preparing 
special reports on the aircraft situation for ex-President Wilson, Sec 
retary Baker, and Congress, and for the present administration has 
convinced us that these evils would not exist to-day if the aircraft 
scandals of 1917-18 had been submitted to a Federal grand jury for 
action, and we estimate that by ending those evils then the United 
States Government would have saved at least $300,000,000 and would 
have received more and better aircraft In return, and the lives of 
hundreds of Air Service men who were killed by defective and inefficient 
aircraft would have been saved. 

{Published by the newspapers served by the Universal Service, Septem 
ber 6, 1921.] 


200 Min KILLED IN AIR SERVICE IN Past 2 Yrarns—-Woopnors® Says 
Few Dratns Were Dur ro Narurat Mazarps, Bur Many v0 PRe- 
VENTABLE ACCIDENTS—DEMANDS FrDERAL INQUIRY—DsCLARES GOV- 
ERNMENT IS Facina@ Loss or $50,000,000 on Orpers ALREADY [SSURD 
FOR NEW AIRCRAFT. 

[Henry Woodhouse, president of the Aerial League of America and 
chairman of the committee cooperating with the Government in invest! 
gating the postwar aeronautieal situation, has written a series of seven 
articles exclusively for Universal Service. . ‘s 

In these articles Mr. Woodhouse scathingly attacks the “ Air Trust, 
which he declares made $1,000,000,000 in graft on Governmen! &'t 
craft contracts, and exposes various phases of the present situation, 
bares the causes of several recent air tragedies, and shows how (his alt 
combine is unloading millions of dollars in dangerous and obsolete all: 
craft on the Government.] 


(By Henry Woodhouse, president Aerial League of America and noted 
aeronautical writer.) 
(Written expressly for Universal Service.) 

In the past two years about 200 Air Service men, including a dozen 
ranking officers, have been killed, Investigation shows the natura! nas 
ard of flying caused few of these deaths. The majority were due to pre 
ventable accidents. ae 

Training of these men cost an average of $50,000 per man. Th i 
deaths cost almost as much, as each death involved the destruction ° 
airplanes, motors, and other equipment. These avoidable tragedies 


therefore cost the American public at least $20,000,000, im addition 
the inestimable loss of life. 











PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS, 


\n investigation shows that the causes of nrany of these preventable 
tragedies still exist. Unless immediate steps are taken to institute 
sweeping Federal grand jury investigations, the Air Service death roll 
will continue to increase and the public be forced to pay more millions 
for sireraft destroyed. 

rhe Air Service during the past few months has placed contracts for 
inferior, mechanically faulty, dangerous aircraft. These aircraft are 
absolutely unnecessary. Unless these contracts are immediately can- 
celod a waste of $50,000,000 of Government funds will result. 

The bare construction costs of these contracts will total $10,000,000, 
while motors, instruments, gun mounts, bomb racks, packing, trans- 
portation, and assembly, together with cost of housing, will bring the 
total over $50,000,000. 

More than 200 single-motored Thomas-Morse biplanes are among 
those contracted for. These are erroneously classed as “ pursuit 
planes. American aviators who might attempt to pursue enemy fliers 
in such planes would soon be at the mercy of the faster and better 
equipped enemy machines. There are hundreds of better planes than 
this type stored away in Government warehouses, unused. 

DOZEN DIRIGIBLES IDLE. 

Another order is for 35 bombing planes of the type that have caused 
the deaths of a score of persons since May 27, 1921. Machines of 
this type have been seen rotting away at Air Service fields. 

Three dirigibles identical to the two dirigibles destroyed August 31 
at Far Rockaway and the C-10, which exp!oded over Chicago, have been 
ordered. Dirigibles of this type have been proved unsafe and unsatis- 
factory. Their destruction has cost millions of dollars and several 
lives since the signing of the armistice A dozen dirigiples of this type, 
which cost millions, are now stored away idle, unu . 

And here is a real joker: Contracts have been let by the Army 
for 43 observation balloons at a total cost, equipped, of more than 
$10,000 each. These contracts have been let despite the fact that the 
Navy Department has so many of this same balloon on hand, unused, 
that they have recently been offered for public sale, brand new, at 
$2500. Something seems to be wrong there. 

As a matter of fact, the Army has made little use of lighter-than-air 
craft. An investment of $50,000,000 is represented in housing facilities, 
hydrogen generating plants, and equipment for these balloons, however. 


= NEW MACHINES DANGEROUS, 


The Roma, a monstrous Italian semidirigible, bought by the Army 
Air Service, arrived at Langley Ficld an in crates, At the present 
rate of assembly it will not be ready for its maiden cruise for many 
months. 

The 235 airplanes, 3 dirigibles, and 38 observation balloons ordered 
recently are inferior, dangerous, and not needed. There are better, 
or equally as good ones, idle and unused, on which the American public 
is paying storage charges. 

Contracts for these aircraft were not placed in accordance with the 
requirements of the law, investigation discloses. The law provides 
that bona fide bids be invited for aircraft and equipment needed and 
that contracts be placed at the lowest price for the best article. 

Immediate cancellation of these contracts will save the American 
publie $50,000,000. 


[Published by Universal Service newspapers, September 7, 1921.] 


\FE PLANES SOLD UNITED States, Says WoopHoust—GoverNMENT 
{0BBED OF MILLIONS, MANY Lives IMPERILED BY GREED, He CHARGES. 


(By Henry Woodhouse, president Aerial League of America and noted 
aeronautical writer.) 
SECOND ARTICLE, 

About two years ago an aircraft construction company built a huge 
fantastie airplane, It is as big as a barn and as clumsy and impossible 
to fy. It was built with war profits. In design it was fully four years 
behind the times. Aviators who examined it declared they would sooner 
jump off the Brooklyn Bridge than attempt to fly if. Their chances of 
surviving were about even in either case. 

Subsequently the plane was flown. On its test flight it came to grief, 
The pilot luckily escaped with his life. Aeronautical officials, however, 
sighed with relief, believing that would be the last of the dangerous 
contraption. 

It was not. Following hasty repairs, the machine, to the amazement 
of those who knew, was bought by the Army Air Service at a fabulous 
price. It now stands useless at an Army flying field in Virginia. No 
one is willing to attempt to fly it. It has cost and is costing thousands 
of dollars for housing and upkeep. 2 


SHOULD CANCEL PURCHASB, 


How and why it was bought no one can explain. Army officials know 
the money was wasted. The a was not ordered in accordance 
with law, which requires that bids be invited and contracts placed 
for the “best aircraft available.” Its purchase should be immsediately 
canceled and the manufacturer compelled to refund the amount paid 
by the Government. 

Action should be taken immediately before some senseless Air Service 
officer orders some pilot to fly the machine, with or without a load of 
passengers, aS was done with the Curtiss Bagle ambulance, a much 
similiar cage, 

_ lhe “ Kagle ambulance ” was an airplane designed for three motors. 
lo cheapen its construction and cost of operation the manufacturers, 
lowcver, replaced the three motors with a single Liberty motor. 

When the “* Eagle” was tested at Garden City it was found logy and 
uuibie to climb rapidly. It was generally conceded to be an experi- 
mental “ dud,” and it was taken for granted that radical improvements 
and changes would be made, meanwhile the plane remaining a shop 
*xperiment, not sold or used. 

Some weeks passed, when aeronautical officials were dismayed to find 
this same faulty experimental airplane at Mitchel Field, the Army Air 
Service station on Long Island. It proved most attractive in its new 
coat of white paint, with a great red cross painted on the fuselage 
and the Air Medical Service insignia and serial number “A. 8S. 64243” 
on the tail. 

This plane was not needed by the Air Medical Service. Better aerial 
ambulances had been evolved by the Engineering Division of the Army 
Air Service by converting surplus De Haviland planes. In fact, the 


UN 


” 


Army officials were so pleased with the success of these converted am- 
bulance planes that they issued for publication announcements of their 
construetion, 

These announcements were 
issued by the Director o 


ter,” Air Service. Copies are before me, and 
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art of the official “Air Service News Let- | 
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the Air Service Director can doubtless supply extra copies to the Sec- 
retary of War. General Pershing, and General Harbord, who have been 
asked to investigate the ‘“‘ Eagie ambulance ” tragedy. 


SEVEN CARRIED TO DEATHS, 


As this plane was not needed as an ambulance it was stripped of its 
hospital equipment and hastily turned into a joy-riding limousine. A 
most dangerous arrangement of camp stools replaced the permanent 
seuting arrangement. On these the passengers were seated on the fatal 
afternoon of May 28, 1921, when a flight was started despite storm 
warnings from the Government Weather Bureau. When the big, un- 
wieldy plane went into its fatal nose dive the passengers and their 
flimsy camp stools piled up on the back of the pilot, pinning him power- 
less against the controls. 

Utterly helpless, the seven passengers were instantly killed in a hor- 
rible manner. News of the crash was withheld from Government offi- 
cials and the press while the evidence was burned. Later a report was 
made to the Secretary of War characterizing the tragedy as an “ act 
of God.” 

It was asserted that the tragedy was due to lack of an air weather 
service. Air Service officers issued statements warning Congress to 
appropriate $50,000,000 to $80,000,000, in addition to the $50,000,000 
already given the Air Service since June 30, 1919, for a weather bureau 
to prevent repetition of such accidents. 

hese are but two instances of many cases in which the American 
Government has been victimized by making the Air Service a dumping 
place for faulty, dangerous aircraft at exorbitant prices by a smal 
group of manufacturers who monopolize Government business. 

The official Air Service audits show that these manufacturers have 
gotten close to $150,000,000 ir public funds for construction of aircraft 
without motors or equipment for the Army alone since April 6, 1917. 

General Pershing’s report shows that only 213 airplanes reached the 
American Expeditionary Forces up to November 11, 1921. To-day all 
that the public sees for its $150,000.000 paid for airplanes and an 
extra $500,000,000 paid for motors, dirigibles, and other equipment is a 
ghastly record of death and destruction. 

A sweeping grand jury investigation is necessary to halt this evil and 
to save further loss of life and public funds. 





[Published by New York American and Universal Service newspapers, 
September 8. 1921.] 


CostTLy AIRSHIP FLeet CALLED a Hvucs WASTE. 


(By Henry Woodhouse, president Acrial League of America, and noted 
aeronautical writer.) 


Where is America’s costly airship fleet? 

Where are the 80 dirigibles purchased by the Air Service since the 
signing of the armistice, which, with their costly accessories, hangars, 
and other equipment, cost taxpayers more than $50,000,000? 

The recent tragic end of the ZR-2 and the destruction of three naval 
blimps at the Far Rockaway air station account for four. Where are 
the rest ? 

Where are the 917 observation bailoons bought by the Army Air 
Service: the 162 observation balloons purchased by the Navy? 

Why is the Air Service selling brand new observation balloons at 
less than a fourth of their cost and buying 38 similar ones at 
exorbitant war-time prices? 

FACTS HIDDEN FROM PUBLIC. 


The public has not yet been told that the proposed rigid dirigible 
construction and operating station is to cost $6,264,000. This stu- 
pendous expenditure is planned in addition to the millions already 
spent for dirigibles, though there is nothing to show for the money 
excepting the lamentable ZR-2 tragedy. 

Why is the American public told of but a tenth of the total cost of 
dirigible and observation balloons? 

As a citizen you are entitled to know. 
your pockets to foot these bills. 

Do you as a taxpayer know that new, undeveloped motors for air- 
ships and airplanes are constantly being ordered, though the Army and 
Navy Air Services have more than 30,000 brand new engines stored 
away which have cost more than $300,000,000? 

Why are steps not taken to stop this orgy of spending and waste? 

Why is the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association consulted and per- 
mitted to decide who shall get the Air Service contracts? Why is the 
Air Service permitted to pay the exorbitant prices fixed by the “Air 
Trust’? 


It is fou who dig down in 


$100,000,000 EXPENDED. 

These questions all deal with the lighter-than-air branch of the Air 
Service. This aerial arm has cost about $100,000,000 to date—about 
one-tenth of total aircraft expenditures. 

The heavier-than-air branch, including all seaplanes, has cost more 
than $900,000,000 and shows a greater proportion of waste, favoritism, 
graft, and maladministration. 

These questions are especially timely, due to efforts of the Manufac- 
turers’ Aircraft Association to create the impression that we have but 
one dirigible and to obtain contracts for more defective airships abso- 
lutely not needed. 

Secretaries of War and the Navy and General Dawes, Budget Di- 
rector, on referring to page 677 of the Navy’s annual report for 1920, 
will find the actual dates of placing of contracts up to June, 1920, 
for 31 large dirigibles and envelopes 

The schedule of contracts for 15,000 airplanes, 45,000 motors, 30 
dirigibles, 1,180 observation balloons, and other equipment bought 
and received by the War and Navy Departments will be found in the 
report transmitted to Congress by the Secretaries of War and Navy 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 

While these figures do not represent the entire Air Service expendi- 
tures, co;:t of instruments, raw materials, operation, and salaries being 
omitted, they show graphically how approximately $600,000,000 of the 
appropriations for aeronautics was expended. 

A LETTER BY DANIELS. 

In 1919-20, when the Air Trust circulated false reports to propagate 
a bigger dirigible program, wherein they sought to show that the 
Navy had but one dirigible and the Army none, Secretary Daniels 
wrote to Congress and to Secretary Baker protesting against such state- 
ments. His letter follows: 

“The Navy, previous to the entrance of the United States into the 
war, had pushed the design of the small blimp which had been suc- 
cessful in submarine patrol. and soon after war was declared Navy 
personnel was flying these blimps. These were sent abroad, but they 


| did excellent work along our coasts, 
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“During the war a very successful twin-motored airship was de- 
signed hy the Navy and made its appearance soon after the armistice. 
This ship, the © class, is one of the fastest of its size in the world, and 
the trip of the C—5 from Montauk to St. Johns is proof enough of its 
cruising radius, The Navy has at the present time 12 single-motored 
airships, some of which are old in service; 7 twin-motored airships 
built ard 3 building. 

“The Navy bas also the following foreign ships: One new Italian, 
semirigid; 1 old British Zero; 1 new British North Sea; 1 new French 
Zodiac gun carrier; 1 new French Chalais Meudon building. The 
following ships which have been used by the Navy in actual war opera- 
tions: Two Zodiac Vedettes; 1 Astra Torres gun carrier; 1 Chalais 
Meudon, and 1 Astra Terres, The Navy has turned over to the Army 
1 new I’rench Zodiac gun carrier; 1 new Astra Torres gun carrier, and 
1 C class, and has guaranteed delivery of two Navy D class.’ 

What has become of these airships? 

If these are still in existence, together with the hundreds of observa- 


tion balloons and the Roma, they are more than sufficient to meet 
the needs of the Army and Navy. If these ships still exist, then 
38 more observation balloons are absolutely unnecessary, and the 


contracts for them represent a reckless waste of taxpayers’ money and 
should be canceled. 


[Published by the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle and hundreds of newspapers 
throughout the United States September 28, 1921.] 


SEVEN DEATHS IN ARMY PLAND Now Larip To “Joy Ripe ’’—Lievor 
AND Loose CAMP STOOLS IN AIRCRAFT LED TO TRAGEDY—Woop- 
HOUSE. 


That the fall of the Army Curtiss Eagle ambulance plane near Mor- 
gantown, Md., on May 28, resulting in the death of Lieut. Col. Archie 
Miller and six other American officers, was a mere joy ride in an unbal- 
anced plane, equipped with loose camp stools, and arranged by agents 
of airplane manutacturers as “ propaganda,” is charged by Henry 
Woodhouse, president of the Aerial League of America, in a statement 
filed with the Department of Justice yesterday. 

The statement gives the finding of the jeague’s committee which 
investigated that and other fatal flying accidents, and is in response to 
the department’s request for information from the league. 

Attorney General Daugherty was told in the report that the plane 
was designed for three motors and equipped with but one, “ illegally 
purchased for the double purpose of causing payments of public funds 
to those who sold it and to supply an aeria! limousine for joy riding and 
propaganda.” The Air Service did not need this ambulance, the report 
continues, and points out just what was done elsewhere at that time in 
the way of improving the air ambulance service. The report goes on: 

“The flights which ended in the tragedy were not 
propaganda flights arranged by agents of a clique of aircraft manufae- 


legitimate but | 
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“ QUOTES THE EAGLE’S REPORT. 


“One of the many mysteries surrounding this tragedy was t 
pression of the report of the tragedy for the Government ae. 
everybody else until after the airplane and other material evidence had 
been burned. The Brooklyn Daily Eagle for May 31 printed the follow- 
ing statement from their Washington correspondent, which appears to 
be correct, regarding the suppression of the news of the tragedy even 
from Government officials : 

“*QOne somewhat extraordinary feature of the accident is the 
that the news was delayed so many hours in reaching Washington. 
first news that was received here was at 11 o’clock Sunday morning 
when a local newspaper received a tip by way of New York. The plane 
erashed near Morgantown, Md., not many miles from the Capital, at 
about 6.25 o’clock Saturday evening. It was seen to crash by Lieutenant 


sup- 
and 


fact 
The 


| Honeywell, of the Army Air Service, and also by persons aboard the 


| arrival obviously indicated trouble.’ 


Navy dispatch boat Dolphin, which was in the Potomac River off Indian- 
head. But apparently ne word was sent either to the War Department 
or to Bolling Field, where the plane was awaited and where non- 


“There is also evidence that extraordinary influence has been brought 
to bear on Air Service officers and others who were in a position to 
clear many of the mysterious aspects of this horrible tragedy, and that 


| unlawful practice has been resorted to as a means of hushing and 


suppressing the facts and evidence. This in itself has had a profound 
demoralizing effect on the Air Service as a whole. ‘ 


“WAR SECRETARY ‘ DECEIVED.’ 


“The Secretary of War himself has been deceived. Advantage was 
taken of the fact that he was very busy with the plans for the reorgani- 


| gation of the Army, and the reports presented to him misrepresented 


turers at Government expense to obtain support of Congressmen for | 


large appropriations and retard grand jury investigations of apparent 
frauds in Army aircraft contracts. 
‘PLANE FITTED WITH CAMP STOOLS, 


“To carry out these unlawful purposes the interior of the ‘ ambu- 
lance’ was hurriedly stripped and, by what may be characterized as 
criminal disregard of the requirements of safety, there were placed in 
this unbalanced experimental airplane loose camp stools, on which the 
victims of this horrible tragedy sat in the eventful flight which ended 
with their death. In the morning flight from Washington to Langley 
Field the passengers included two Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, PHILIP P. CAMPBELL, of Kansas, and JOSEPH WALSH, of Massa- 
chusetts. who were invited as ‘ guests.’ 

“It appears that this flight was arranged especially for the purpose 
of securing the good will of congressional measures and resolutions, but 
Congressman WALSH was not aware of the motives back of the inyi- 
tation, 

“The flight was undertaken despite the warnings of the impending 
storm transmitted to the Air Service and to the Langley Field and 
other aviation fields by the United States Weather Bureau. ‘The mern- 
ing flight from Washington to Langley Field proved that the airplane 
was unbalanced and the air ‘ bumpy,’ and the loose camp stools used 
“us seats were wabbly, and the Congressmen and the French air attaché 
Capt. Guy de Lavergne, wisely declined fiying back to Washington 
that afternoon. 

“ RECRIVED WEATHER WARNING. 


“Wt is not true that there were no warnings or means of finding 
what the weather conditions were. The records show that the Air Serv- 
ice has been supplied with daily reports and forecasts of weather con- 
ditions and, following the daily practice, the Weather Bureau had tele- 
graphed to Bolling Field and Langley Field the tollowing information : 

** Partly cloudy sky. Some risk of thunderstorms this afternoon. 
Moderate to fresh south to southwest winds surface and aloft.’ 

“This evidence disposed entirely of the unfounded claims that the 
accident was due to lack of warning of the impending storm and shows 
the deliberate misrepresentations resorted to by those responsible 
conceal the facts and mislead Government officials and the 
newspapers, 


public and 


“PARTY ‘UNDER INFLUENCE.’ 

“Tt appears that the ‘return party’ was somewhat under the in- 
fluence of alcoholic drinks taken to ‘the Langley Field by agents of air- 
craft manufacturers. It has been a regular practice of these paid 
agents to supply Air Service officers from whem they seek favors with 
alcoholic drinks and other forms of entertainment. 

“The only obvious deductions possible regarding the material causes 
of the tragedy are that when the aerial ambulance ran into the wind 
storm, before it crashed to the ground near Morgantown, Md., the pilot 
flew low and circled about seeking a landing place, and as the airplane 
tipped and nosed dewn the loose camp stools slid forwurd, throwing 
the passengers forward in a heap on the pilet, and the plane was 
plunged downward by their weight and struck the ground. 


the facts, suppressed the evidence, and presented the tragedy as 
of God.’ 

“Thus even God is libeled and made responsible for this ghastly 
tragedy by those responsible. : 

“The committee has completed and will transmit to you within a few 
days the report of the investigation of the causes of the series of Air 
Service tragedies which have resulted in the death of over 150 Air 
Service officers and others between August 15, 1919, and August 15, 
1921, and in the destruction of over 1,000 airplanes, motors, and other 
equipment which had cost over $50,000,000,” 


[Published by the approximately 500 newspapers served by the News- 

paper Enterprise Association.] 

Unrrep Stares Atk Spervick Less ErricigNt THAN M®XICAN—Cost 
CLose TO BILLION DOLLARS, BUT CAN’? COPE WITH 25 PLANES oF 
SovurHern REPUBLIC, SAYS PRESIDENT OF ABRIAL LBAGUE—AIR TRAGE 
DIES PREVENTABLE. 

[Henry Woodhouse, the president of the Aerial League of America, 
has just completed an exhaustive investigation of the United States 
Air Service. Woodhouse is the author of a textbook on military aero- 
nautics, a textbook on aerial laws, a textbook on naval aeronautics, and 
other works which stamp him as an authority. He has written several 
articles especially for the Gazette, telling what he found to be the matter 
with our Air Service. This is the first.] 

(By Henry Woodhouse.) 


WASHINGTON, September 6.—What is the matter with the 
States Air Service? 2 

Why are there so many Air Service tragedies? 

Why are we told that our Air Service, which has cost close to 
$1,000,000,000, can’t cope with Mexico’s air service, which has only 
about 25 airplanes? : 

What has happened to the 13,000 airplanes and 40,000 motors for 


“an act 


United 


| which the American public paid close to $500,000,000? 


to | 


These are a few of the — being asked by the American public. 

The situation, in brief, is as follows: 

General Pershing reported two years ago that the total number of 
American-made airplanes delivered in France by November 11, 1918, 
the day of the signing of the armistice, was only 984, of which only 
213 actually were at the front in squadrons on that date, although 
$500,000,000 had actually been spent. 

The public was told that there were on hand over 20,000 motors, 
millions of feet of airplane .spruce, millions of yards of airplane cloth, 
tens of thousands of propellers, airplane wheels, turnbuckles, wing 
beams, wing ribs. and ether materials. 

The country was told that these raw materials and accessories do not 
deteriorate with time and could be utilized for years hence in the pro- 
duction of airplanes of improved types. 


PRODUCTION CONTINUED. 


The production of Air Serviee airplanes and motors was not stopped 
immediately following the signing of the armistice. 

By November 1, 1919, according to the official reperts transmitted 
to Congress by Secretary of War Baker on December 17, 1919, giving 
the number of airplanes, engines, balloons, and dirigibles accepted )y 
the Air Service between April 6, 1917, and November 1, 1919, the Air 
Service had received a total of 13,511 airplanes, on which had slready 
been paid $113,720,043.39, and 41,673 airplanes on which had already 


| been paid $244,838,162.80—and many contracts were still under liqul- 


* Nothing else can explain the failure of the pilot to shut off the | 
engine, which is the mechanical cause of the actual killing of the 


seven men. 

“The pilot’s inability to shut off the power turned the airplane’s 
power plant into a murderous machine which pounded. tore, and ground 
the bodies of the pilot and passengers in such a herrible manner that, 
we are told, when the rescue party and Army officers arrived the bodies 
were only a mass of broken flesh and bones mixed with the broken 
camp stools, and the rescue party, who thought there were only three 
or four peeple in the plane, enly found the actual number of victims 
from the number of limbs discovered in the horrible mass. 


dation; therefore additional payments were possible. 

In addition, the Government had ordered and received 5,18! 
planes from France, Great Britain, and Italy, and over 500 of these 
latest European airplanes had been received in the United States [0 
1919, with a large number of best European motors. “— 

Having this enormous number of airplanes and motors and practica'ly 
an ublimited amount of raw materials for constructing additional al! 
planes of any type, and an appropriation of $25,000,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1920, and other appropriations since which bring the 
total expenditures of the Air Service since June 30, 1919, to over 
$50,000,000, it was felt that the Air Service would not require ‘arse 
appropriations for years to come. ras 7 

Also, it was believed the Air Service could sell thousands of airp!nes 
and motors to the hundreds of ex-United States Army and Nav) Alr 
Service officers who were anxious to buy airplanes to use for commer jal 
and scientific purposes. 

HOW PLANES WERE SOLD. 

But the Air Service refused to sell any of the airplanes to av! pare 

during 1919. According to the report made by the congressioa 


air 


investigations—— Oe 
“We spent $20,000,000 for 4,608 Curtis motors, 1,616 Carton ye 
airplanes, and 100 Standard JN-1 airplanes, which we purchased [ro! 








Q99 


tl made 


Curtis Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, then sola them back to 
ompany for $2,730,000. 

the War Department refused to sell these machines to aviators for 
ss th $3.600 each, and provided in the contract by which they were 

cold to the Curtis company that the Curtis company should have the 

frst opportunity to buy any other airplane which the War Department 

might thereafter declare surplus.” 

Statements have been made and circulated by Air Service officers and 
‘s of manufacturers to the effect that unless Congress allows close 
$100,000,000 additional aeronautic appropriations, in addition to 
€25.000,000 allowed fer 1919, the Air Service would not have sufii- 

ient airplanes to cope with Mexican air service. 


th 


to 
tk 


Roth Congress and the Gereral Staff conducted investigations and 
four that the Mexiean air service consisted of less than 25 low- 
powered scoutiug-type airplanes. 


Apparently all that the Air Service has to show for the expenditure 
of over $500,000,000 during the war and over $50,000,000 since June 
+ 1919. is a ghastly list of tragedies in which were killed over 150 
Air Service men, including high officers, and were destroyed over 
000 airplanes, motors, and equipment that had cost over $50,000,000. 
An investigation has shown that most of these tragedies were due to 
preventable causes and not to the natural hazards of flying. 

— 

Published by the Hearst newepapers - Universal Service, October 16, 
1921. 

PLUNDERING OF APPROPRIATIONS HirnpeRS Work—PRESIDENT OF ARRIAL 

LEAGUE OF AMERICA WoOULp CALL HALT ON WHOLSSAL® GRAFTING. 


Ry lenry Weodhouse, president Aerial League of America, chairman 
* committee ceoperating with Government in air investigations, 
author of texthook of military aeronautics, textbook of naval aero- 
nauties, textbook of aerial laws, etc.) 

New York, October 15.—What can we do to save part of the billion- 
llar Air Service investment ? 

liow can we organize an efficient air service with available resources? 
Ilow can we stop the continuous plundering of Air Service appropria- 
tions by the Air Trust if the congressional investigators have failed to 
step the plundering? 

the thousand millions spent in aeronautics during the war the 
taxpayers have only seen a disgusting exhibitien of inefficiency, graft, 
ond killing of hundreds of Air Service officers by inferier airplanes; 
the two hundred millions spent in aerenautics since the signing of 


7 
ut 


Lor 


the armistice we have little more than a ghastly record of over 200 
Air Service men killed and hundreds of aircraft, metors, and other 
ecronautic equipment destroyed. Can anything be done to improve 


conditions—and how soon? 

These are some of the most pertinent questions asked by Members 
of Congress, Government officials, and taxpayers. 

All these questions can be answered in the affirmative. All 
resnits can be accomplished by taking the following steps: 

1) Let General Dawes, the Director of the Budget, cause the imme- 
diate cancellation of all the contracts for airplanes, dirigibles, observation 


these 


alloons. motors, and equipment placed by the Air Service since Decem- 
ber, 19206. This will prevent the further dumping of obsolete, defec- 


tive. and unnecessary aircraft and equipment on the Government by the 
Air Trust and will save about $50,000,000 of taxpayers’ money this 
year, because, besides the exorbitant prices of the aircraft ordered, 
the present contracts invelve the cost of housing and operating these 
unnecessary aircraft and other waste of motors, instruments, accessories, 
aud aircraft supplies. 

APPOINT DIRECTORS. 

(2) Appoint two of the best men available to act as director of 

Army utilization and director of Navy aircraft utilization, the duty of 
these directors to be to take inventories to determine the exact number 
and condition and figure aut the possible utilization of the thousands 
of Air Service airplanes and motors, hundreds of observation balloons, 
and the thirty-odd dirigibles; the tens of thousands of propellors, in- 
struments, and accessories, and the millions of feet of spruce, millions 
of yards of airplane cloth, and other material stored away. 
Issue orders to Army and Navy Air Service te not approve for 
payment any of the pending claims for alleged aircraft contracts until 
contracts can be reviewed and their validity and the efficiency 
and value of the aircraft and articles supplied are passed upon by a 
competent beard, 


ta) 


thes 


(4) Remove the Air Service officers who have connived with the 
Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association in preventing independent manu- 
facturers and inventors frem bidding for Air Service contracts; and 


institute a system of open examination and public review of bids, se 
that it may net again be possible for the Air Trust to charge exorbitant 
prices for inferior aireraft and to again prevent the Air Service from 
vbtaining the improved aircraft submitted by independent bidders. 

Institute court-martial proceedings with a view of removing 
and punishing every officer of the Air Service who has accepted bribes, 


(a) 


loan » presents, entertainments, and other favors or remunerations from 
ne t manufacturers or their agents, or has assisted or connived with 
the Air Trust. 


§) Order the delivery or return to the Government of all airplanes. 
Motors. propellers, metal parts, instruments, accessories, machinery, 
igs, tools, hangars, and other equipment belonging to the Government 
be | retained or borrowed by aircraft manufacturers or individuals. 

(7) Limit Air Service flying to strictly legitimate Air Service pur- 
poses 

SOLVE PATENT PROBLEMS. 
To selve the problem of airplane patents steps should be taken 
to carry into effect the act of 1917. 
'n view of the fact that under the cloak of war secrecy the Manu- 
rs’ Aircraft Association and its members and agents by misrep- 
resentation and other unlawful practice and unlawful combine violated 
the above act and enused payment to themselves of sums aggregating 
over $5,000,000 for alleged royalties for the use of alleged airplane 
patents in the construction of airplanes on alkeged contracts which they 
obtained by unlawful combination, restraint of trade, and other unlaw- 
ful praetice: and, further, in view of the fact that said alleged patents 
not legally adjudged valid and had been sold to the British Gov- 
nt in 1914-1916 for less than $100.000 and had been offered for 
Ri to the United States Government by the owners for less than 
a4 000, the United States Government may do one of two things, as 
OLlOWS 

‘n) ‘The Government may proceed with the purchase of the airplane 
patents as provided by the act of 1917 and sue the Manufacturers’ Air- 
fralt Asseciation and its members to obtain reimbursements of the 


joe ons obtained by them for alleged royalties on said alleged pat- 
ts; or 


& 


fas 


were 
ernn 
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(b) The Government may assume that the payments made for al- 
leged royalties on said alleged patents have amply paid for said pat- 
ents and may, therefore, declare said patents public property, epen for 
public use hereafter without further payments. 

The latter would be the simplest way, and the Manufacturers’ Air- 
eraft Association and their members would no doubt prefer to agree to 
the latter than to face the penalties invelved in the first preposition. 

(9) In view of the fact that the continuous defrauding of the Govern- 
ment by the Air Trust is due mainly to the delay on the part of the 
Department of Justice to take steps to prosecute the malefactors. as 
ordered by Congress, action should now be taken at once by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to carry out the instructions provided ir. the congres- 
sional resolitions of April, 1920. 

INVITE SUGGESTIONS. 

(10) Let a circular be issued to the commanding officers and chiefs 
of branches and sections and boards of the Army and Navy air service, 
inviting their suggestions and cooperation in the matter of establishing 
economic management of air stations and branches and placing a pre- 
minum for economic management of air service as a whole. 

(11) To rebuild the whole of the Air Service and establish a line of 
demarcation between right and wrong, it should be made known that 
henceforth conduct will be judged by the West Point code of honor 
and moral code, and such practice as aerial joy riding, causing the de 
struction of aircraft and motors so as to reduce the stock in hand, and 
favoring manufacturers egainst other manufacturers or against the best 
interests of the Government, will no longer be tolerated but will be 
severely punished, as is provided by the West Point code of honor in the 
case of cadets who utter falsehoods or commit other ungentlemanly acts. 

(12) Let the motto of the Army, Navy, and postal air services be, 
“ Cooperation, coordination, concentration,” each service working sep- 
arately in friendly competition to achieve maximum efficiency at a mini- 
mum cost. 

These 12 provisions can be put into effect immediately, without addi- 
tional expense or additional laws, and if put into effect the evils that 
have ruined the Air Service heretofore will come to an end and the 
United States will have an efficient and economic air service in the 
Army, Navy, and Post Office, 





[Published by the Universal Service newspapers.] 


AERIAL WRATHER BUREAU SCHEMB CALLED OUTRAGE—WOODHOUSE Says 
MOVEMENT IN CONGRESS TO SPEND $80,000,000 For Srarion is PurRE 
Rosnperx—Is Nort NEkpED, He AVERS—-DBECLARES DAILY WARNINGS 
Issuzsp Now Are ENTIRBLY SATISFACTORY AND THE SYSTEM IS 
EFFICIENT. 

[By Henry Woodhouse, president Aerial League of America and noted 

aeronautical writer. } 


Of all the pernicious propaganda intended to rob the American publi¢ 
under the guise of aeronautical appropriations, the mest brazen is the 
movement to induce Congress to appropriate $80,000,000 for establish- 
ing an “aerial weather bureau.” 

Having successfully deceived and robbed the American public 
millions under the cloak of war secrecy, the Air Trust thinks it 
continue to do so. 

As quickly as deceptions are discovered, new ones are advanced. 
aerial weather bureau is the latest. 


DECEPTION A BOOMERANG. 


of 


can 


The 


3ut the deception proved a boomerang when the Air Trust alleged 
that lack of weather warnings was to blame for the “ Eagle ambu- 
lance” tragedy at Morgantown, Md., May 28, when seven men were 
illed, 

7 Here are a few facts which prove the claims of alleged absence of 
weather warnings were false: 

(1) The records of the Weather Bureau transmitted to our commit- 
tee state that on the morning of May 28 the United States Weather 
Bureau sent to Bolling and Langley Fields the following warning: 

.“ Partly cloudy sky. Some risk of thunderstorms this afternoon. 
Moderate to fresh south to southwest winds, surface and aloft.” 

(2) Reeords of the Weather Bureau show further that the Weather 
Bureau has supplied a daily forecast to the Air Service for a number 
of vears, including general forecasts as well as special telephone service 
of weather conditions prevailing in any part of the United States at 
any time of the day. 

BOARD OF METEOROLOGY. 


An interdepartmental Board of Meteorology was created September 
22, 1919, by President Wilson, to bring close cooperation between the 
meteorological services of the Army, Navy, and Weather Bureau. The 
Navy wisely took advantage of the facilities offered by the Weather 
Bureau and now has a number of air officers trained in meteorology and 
aerology, who supervise aerologie affairs at naval air stations. 

An Air Service letter issued by the Divector of the Air Service July 


97. 1919, after describing flights of various officers, prints the follow- 
ing statement indicating that the Air Service has received aerial 
weather forecasts for years: 

“Before starting on this flight of 579 miles the aviators wired for 


the Aerial Weather Bulletin forecast and were assured fine weather for 
the trip, with moderate westerly winds. These ferecasts will prevent 
aviators starting in apparently fine weather and rurning into a sterm 
100 miles from the starting point, with possible disastrous results.” 

Pioneer fliers have been using the Weather Bureau service since 
1906, when the first balloon ascensions took place in the United States, 

WEATHER BUREAU OPENED, 

Three years ago it was decided that the Air Service should have its 
own weather-bureau service at the Washington headquarters. Even- 
tually such a bureau was established and placed in active operation. 

I called on the officer in charge and personally saw it satisfactorily 
functioning. The weather bureau was operated from the offices of the 
information group under direction of Maj. Gen. Charles T. Menoher, 
Director of Aeronautics. 

In cooperation with the Government Weather Bureau the officer in 
charge had prepared a geographic chart which divided the United States 
into sections The Weather Bureau collected tnformation from each 
section and transmitted it to this Air Serviee officer, who in turn sent 
the information to the commanders of the Air Service aviation fields 
throughout the United States. 

Reviewing the system in operation for two consecutive days I timed 
the officers and found it required less than half an hour in the morn- 
ing and evening to transmit the weather infermation to all ef the 
fields. The only cost involved was that of the necessary ‘ele- 


aviation 
grams, 





od32 CONGRESSIONAL 


WILL NOT STOP 


ACCIDENTS. 


In face of the efficiency of the poo Government and Air Service 
Weather Bureau requests for further facilities seem farcical. 

Statements of Air Service officers and agents of the Manufacturers’ 
Aircraft Association, made after each of the ghastly Air Service 
tragedies, that the Air Service needs from $50,000,000 to $80,000,000 
for the establishment of a weather-bureau service are absurd. An $80,- 
000,000 weather bureau will not stop Air Service accidents. 

Aerial tragedies can be brought to an end by instituting Federal 
grand jyry investigations. Witnesses and Air Service officers must be 
placed on the stand and be made to tell, under oath, what they know 
of the tragedies which have taken the lives of more than 150 Air 
Service men since August 15, 1919. 

Arguments have not halted fatal aerial accidents and destruction 
of expensive airplanes, motors, and equipment. ‘Talk will not brin 
our dead fliers back to life or return to the public pocketbook $50,000,00 
represented by the thousand airplanes destroyed in crashes since 
August 15, 1919. 

A Federal grand jury investigation is the solution. Such a probe 
will promptly halt the tragic deaths of our fliers, stop the drain of the 
Treasury by the Air Trust, and prove the first step toward making 
America supreme in the air. 


{Published by the Universal Service newspapers. ] 


Woopuovuse Exposss AIR Servick THAT BALKED ALL IMPROVEMENTS 
IN PLANES Nor OFFERED BY MANUFACTURERS’ CROWD—TBELLS OF 
More DgATHS. 


[By Henry Woodhouse, president Aerial League of America and noted 
aeronautical writer. ] 


The Senate investigating committee was prophetic when it stated in 
its report in August, 1918, that the schemes of the Manufacturers’ Air- 
craft Association were designed to cause *‘ discouragement of invention 
and the inevitable control of the aircraft industry by that association 
or some other interest through its agency.” 

It has happened, but in a horrible manner, attended by scores of 
ghastly deaths and destruction of aircraft for which the American pub- 
lic has paid hundreds of millions. 


COULD SELL MAN-KILLERS. 


As amazing as it May seem, it is a fact that the Air Service would not 
buy the most perfect and safest airplane made for even a single dollar 
unless the manufacturer is a member of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft 
Association. But if vou were a member of the trust you could sell the 
Air Service a man-killing, broken-down machine for a fabulous sum. 

The Senate committee’s report contains scores of pitiful tales of in- 
ventors and manufacturers who were not permitted to assist the Govy- 
ernment during the war because they were not in the Air Trust. 

Sinee the war the number of such cases has increased. Here is a 
typical instance : 

There is conclusive evidence that the cause of the xirplane bomb 
tragedy which killed several officers and men at the Aberdeen, Md., 
Army proving grounds and destroyed close to $100,000 in Government 
property was the absence of a safe chassis for a bombing plane, 

CHASSIS WERE REJECTED. 

Such a chassis had been deliberately refused and suppressed by cer- 
tain Air Service officers. Evidence shows that several Army officers 
and favored manufacturers, who entertain them, caused the refusal and 
suppression of an ideal landing gear because it had been developed by a 
pioneer aeronautical engineer not a member of the Air Trust. 

I can supply considerable first-hand information in this case as I 
was a member of the committee which investigated the deaths of Lieuts. 
C. K. Bronson and Luther Walsh, two naval officers killed while test- 
ing the ill-fated bombing device at Indianhead, Md., November 7, 1916. 
Having found, after investigation, that the chassis axle was an obstruc- 
tion which caused the tragedy, our committee urged various aeronautic 
engineers to devise a chassis without an axle. 


MARTIN’S PLANS REFUSED. 


Some months later James V. Martin, pioneer among American aero- 
nautical engineers, notified us he had evolved a chassis without an axle. 
Finally in September, 1920, he advised us that he had sold a number of 
important airplane patents to the Government for $1. Copies of letters 
were received by him from the executive Air Service officers who signed 
the purchase vouchers as provided by law. Copies of letters thanking Mr. 
Martin for his generosity in contributing his patents were also sent to us. 

Subsequently, in February, 1921, we were advised that the Air Trust 
and Air Service officers who apparently connive with them, figuring the 
sale of such valuable patents to the Government would undermine their 
monopoly, had, incredible as it may seem, caused the signed agreement 
of sale to be rescinded. Despite the fact that the patents were the 
property of the Government, the transaction having been completed, 
Government officials caused the vouchers and other papers in the case to 
be taken out of the official files and returned to Mr. Martin. 

TOLD PATENTS ARE WORTHLESS. 

A letter accompanying them advised the inventor in effect that his 
patents were worthless. 

Subsequently these officers awarded contracts to favored manufac- 
turers embodying some of the features covered by the Martin patents. 
In the new contracts was a clause which rose that the Government 
shall bear the legat expense and burden of fighting any patent infringe- 
ment suit which Mr. Martin might institute against the Air Trust. 

An extraordinary feature of the case is that the Army General Staff 
investigated the matter and found the Army was being victimized. The 
contract section was immediately instructed to refrain from incorporat- 
ing such an obviously dishonest clause in airplane contracts. 

Nevertheless, it appears that the contracts secretly awarded during 
the past 60 days to the Air Trust contain clauses which obligate the 
Government to defend these favored manufacturers in patent-infringe- 
ment suits. 


[Published by the Universal Service newspapers.] 

Woobuouse TELLS More or Air “GRAFT” WORKED ON AMERICAN TAx- 

PAYERS; ALSO ExpoSEsS BIG FIRE IN FRANCE THAT WRECKED PLANES 

BY THE SCORES. 
{By Henry Woodhouse, president Aerial League of America and noted 

aeronautical writer.] 
RECORDS MISSING FROM UNITED STATES FILES. 

WASHINGTON, September 10.—Department of Justice officials are with- 

out a clue regarding the mysterious disappearance from the official 


files of a 105-page report on the aircraft investigation, 
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This report, which was prepared for the department by y 
house, president of the Aerial League of America, and iy he 
ey registered mail, was received in Washington, the postal receipts 

When the officials of the bureau investigatin 
make use of the report it could not be lh al 
survey of the files was made. 

The report covered in detail the destruction of 5,000 Air Se 
air eats gaatese, = —— aircraft a. ; 

le e American public was rejoicing over th i 

armistice the Aircraft trust was worrying over what nao 
the end of the period during which they had obtained contracts on 
over $1,000,000,000 by schemes perpetrated under the cloak of een 
weWith the signi E 

yith the signing of the armistice the Manufacturers’ Airc ; 
pence comaed ey tent oe be = to force the Geena 
continue the on-dollar contracts their agents, acti r Servic 
high positions, had awarded them. . em Ale Bervice 

RUSH THROUGH CONTRACTS. 


Seme of these contracts were but a few days old. They had been 
rushed through when agents of the aircraft manufacturers serving oyoy 
seas and in Washington for a dollar a year, learned of the impending 
cessation of hostilities. Later these contracts were liquidated for huge 
sums, although they had done nothing toward fulfilling them. si 

Immediately after the signing of the armistice I received 4 
from an official of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association 
had known for some years as a small aircraft manufacturer.’ 

He called on me because I was an active director of the Aero Club 
of America and vice president of the Aerial League of America, and 
because I owned the three leading aeronautical publications. ao 

He told me frankly that he and other manufacturers had gotten 
together and figured out that in effect there would be lean days ahead 
for them unless steps were taken to destroy the American airplanes 
constructed for the war. He had been sent to attempt to induce me 
to have the Aero Club and Aerial League, as well as my magazines 
urge the Government to destroy the stock of military and naval! planes. 
This could be done, he stated, by claiming these airplanes were unsife 
for civilian use. , 


a 
found, although a searching 


rvice 


visit 
whom | 


MOLDING PUBLIC OPINION, 


He declared it would be easy to create public opinion in fayor of 
destroying the airplanes. 

In answer, I stated if they could prove these machines, produced for 
training American aviators in this country and for our fliers overseas 
as well as for the protection of 2,000,000 American soldiers, were un. 
safe, that I would certainly urge that the aircraft be burned, but would 
ah urge that those guilty of unloading such machines be hanged as 
traitors. 

He took the matter good-naturedly and came again. Other agents 
of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association also approched me, as well 
as other directors of the Acro Club and Aerial League. We were in 
vited to a sumptuous entertainment, where champagne and the best of 
wines and liquors flowed freely. This féte was attended by leading Air 
Service officers, many of whom became so highly intoxicated they could 
not stand. 

PLANE BLAZE IN FRANCE. 


Subsequently the three leading members of the Air Trust and Howari 
EB. Coffin, ex-chairman of the Aircraft Production Board, and Benedict 
Crowell, Assistant Secretary of War, went to Europe as the official 
American aviation mission. While they were there the destruction of 
thousands of airplanes, motors, and equipment, which had been rushed 
overseas after the signing of the armistice, was ordered. 

While this “ aviation commission” was in France many aircraft con 
tracts were canceled in this country, despite the heated protests of 
agents of the Manufacturers’ Association. When the commission re- 
turned they found the country incensed by the reports of the great air- 
plane bonfires abroad. 

NEW METHODS ADOPTED. 


New methods had to be found to cause destruction of the thousands 
of Air Service planes in the United States. Here is one method 
adopted : 

“The hundreds of so-called ‘ aerial recruiting expeditions’ sent out 
during the past two years, which cost many lives and millions of do! 
lars in airplanes and equipment, were all faked excuses to take Arm) 
airplanes out of storage and cause their destruction to reduce stocks on 
hand and to create talking points for larger appropriations. a 

“When this so-called aerial recruiting campaign for noncommissioned 
personnel by the Air Service was announced the Aero Club of America 
and the Aerial League of America had on file approximately 10,000 
applications from men who were anxious to join the Air Service AS 
there had been many Air Service officers and men killed in indiscrim 
inate flying, and the cost of Army flying was—and still is—abnormally 
high, more than $50 a minute, the officials of the Aero Club and the 
league thought they could assist the Government to save lives and 
money by turning over a list of such applicants. 


OFFICER CRIES FOR MERCY. 


I was one of the officials of these organizations who called on th 
Air Service officer in charge of recruiting in Washington on this mis 
sion. The recruiting officer was told that our organizations were pre 
pared to pay the expenses of notifying these 10,000 recruits. wi asked 
whether they should be notified to apply direct to the Air Service or 2 
general Army recruiting offices in different cities, re 

“Wor God's sake, don’t do either,” exclaimed the recruiting 
‘““We have more recruits than are allowed by law.” ee 

He explained guardedly that the so-called “ recruiting parties \ ~~ 
really sent out for “general propaganda.” Between June, 1919. an 
August, 1921, 150 Air Service officers and noncommissioned offi oe 
whose training had cost more than $5,000,000, were killed. Most . 
these deaths, investigation revealed, were attributable to unlawiil 
propaganda campaigns. —— 

It costs $50,000 to train an Air Service pilot, and there were wrecs' 
and in other ways put out of commission during this period nol : . 
than 1,000 airplanes and motors and other aeronautic equipmen! j - 
had cost not less than $50,000,000, and there was spent not [ess than 
$5,000,000 in additional general running expenses. 

HUGE SUMS FOR FEASTS, 

I have personally seen copies of the minutes of meetings of _—_ = 
craft manufacturers, showing appropriations and expenditures mac’ 
them ranging from $1,000 to $25,000 each, stated in the minutes to be 
for the purpose of entertaining executive Air Service officers-— Wh . 
names are mentioned in the minutes—and to be spent by their agents 


officer 








1922. 


lobbying in Washington and. elsewhere for the parpere of, securing, con- 
trol of aeronautics, for the printing of propaganda, and for other un- 
lawfal purposes. I have also seen and have copies of the records of 
bank accounts: from which these meneys. were drawn, The evidence 
shows that these were funds obtained from the United States. Treasury 
by misrepresentation, frauds, and conspiracies, and colfusfon with cer- 
tain Air Service officers. 


_— 


[Published by the Universal Service newspapers, October 2, 1921.] 


«“Turre Is No VALIp BXCUSE FOR THE FOUR D&ATHS IN TH® TRAGEDY 
or THE $100,000 Martin BomBprer NO, 5—SaFeR TWIN-MoOroreD 
PLANES HAve Been OFrrerzp To THe Arr Service THaT WILL FLY 
with ONLY ONS MoTor Gornc, suv THwyY WeErm RESECTED.” 


(By Henry Woodheuse, ponent Aerial League of America, chairman 
of committee cooperating. with Government in air investigations and 
author of aviation textbooks.) 


(Written for Universal Service.) 


Four more Air Service men lie dead and one is dying, and another 
twin-motored Army bomber costing over $100,000 has been destroyed. 

We are told that while Martin bomber Ne. 5 was flying over Nicholas 
County, W. Va., recently one of the twe motors. ste d and the plane 
plunged down, crashed to the ground near Summersvyille, killing four 
of the five airmen on board. The mechanical cause of the accident is 
that one motor stopped and the plane could not fly on one motor, 
being one of the inefficient planes of that type forced on the Air 
Service by the unscrupulous Air Trust. 

There is no valid excuse for these deaths, nor for the excessive 
cost of the bombers. The tragedy could net have happened if the Air 
Service had ordered the best airplanes offered by bidders. 


SAFE PLANES REJBCTED. 


Twin-meotored airplanes have been offered to the Air Service that 
will fly safely with only one motor going, even in a high wind, and 
the Air Service could have had these superior planes at less than half 
the price charged for the dangerous ones. 

The better, safer, and cheaper airplanes were rejected because the 
bidders were not members of or contributors to the Manufacturers’ 
Aircraft Association, the monopolistic organization that controlled the 
Air Service expenditures simce 1917 and have made the Air Service 
the dumping ground for defective aircraft, for which they have charged 
and charge sueh exorbitant prices that it is clear that the graft and 
waste amounted to over $106,000,000 out of the approximate sum of 
$200,000,000 paid for the bare construction of airplanes, without 
motors, accessories, or equipment. 

lad the airplanes been as good ag could be made or bought, the in- 
duigent American public would probably have taken its loss good- 
naturedly, as it usually does. 


COULD HAVE SAVED LIVES. 


There was bardly a question asked either when the War Department 
announced that 296 American Air Service officers had been killed in 
accidents during the war, besides the 236 who were reported as hay- 
ing been killed in action, although it was felt that many of these deaths 
could have beem prevented if American manufacturers had supplied 
better airplanes for training and good ones for fighting. — 

The American public was extremely generous in its attitude teward 
war aircraft evils. It paid close to one thousand million dollars for 
the Army and Navy aeronautic programs and since the signing of the 
armistice has given close to $200,000,000 more for Army and Navy 
aeronautics. For these huge expenditures there is little more to show 
than a ghastly record of killing of hundreds of Air Service men due to 
the faulty aireraft supplied by the members of the Manufacturers’ Air- 
craft Association at exorbitant prices. 

These damgerous Martin bombers that have killed so many people 
and have beem wrecked so fast cost the taxpayers over $100,000 each, or 
over four times their valne. 

These bombers were widely advertised as being, capable of flying with- 
out danger with only one of the two motors going. The ghastly records 
of crashes and deaths have proven that these bombers can not fly safely 
with only ome motor going, so stated by the pernicious propaganda cir- 
culated by the Air Trust to mislead the public while the Air Trust was 
arranging for more Air Service contracts for these dangerous planes at 
exorbitant prices. The last contract is for 35 of these dangerous 
planes, which should be canceled ferthwith to save further wuste of 
funds and further killing of Air Service men. 

FRUITLESS EFFORTS. 

The West Virginia tragedy is. typically pathetic. It reveals through 
the lips of a dying victim the brave but fruitless efforts of the pilot to 
control a type of plane antiquated in design and dangerous in operation, 
which would long ago have been replaced by more efficient and depend- 
able types had it not been for the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Associatien’s 
conspiracy to control the Air Service for the private benefit of its mem- 
bers and agents, who support luxurious yachts and most expensive 
automobiles and entertain executive Air Service efficers at sumptuous 
parties with their ill-gotten gains. 

One of the basic mechanical defects of Martin bombers is that they 
are inefficient and have the two metors lecated out in the wing and 
not connected, and when one motor stops they will not fly and control 
dependably on one. motor. 

Much has been said about this plane’s ability to fly and control on 
one motor, but the truth, as the reeords shew, is that only under per- 
fect conditions can this plane be flown at all om one motor, and that in 
windy weather it is most dangerous to attempt flight with ene moter, 
the plane tending strongly to swing into a tail spin, as it did in the 
West Virginia tragedy. 


LEditorial from Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., September 9, 1921.] 
TRBASURY LOOTERS MUST BE PUNISEEED, 


Che fact that it is not possible to secure the restitution of any worth- 
While amount of the billiens of public money whieh were grafted and 
stole during the war and afterwards is all the more reason why Con- 
stress should consent to enact Atterney General Dawgherty’s proposed 
amendment of the statute of limitations to enable the Department of 
Justice to proceed with criminal charges against numerous profiteers 
and grafters whose prosecution will otherwise be barred. 

It is not alone in the operations ef the Shipping Board, by which 
Presumably net less than a cool billion ef the people’s money was 
crookedly disposed of, that there is occasion for indictments. In the 
‘ir Service and other governmental war-time activities there was alse 
‘unazing imposition wpen Government and people, if we may believe 
testimony of apparently the mest credible sort. 
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Weodheuse, president of the Aerial 
League of Ameriea, expressly charging that not only money but human 
lives’ have been wasted in what he calls the most “ tly” manner 
in. order that unreasonable and inordinate prefits mi aecrue te cer- 
tain favorite contractors. After referring at leagth to two particulariy 
shocking transactions, Mr. Woodhause goes on to say : 

“‘Phese are but two instances of many cases in which the Govern- 





For instance, here is Hen 


ment has been victimized by making the Air Service a dum place 
for faulty, dangerous aircraft at exerbitant prices by a small group 
of manufacturers who monopolize Government business. The official 


Air Service audits show that these manufacturers have gottem close to 
$150,000,000 in public funds for construction of aircraft withowt motors 
or equipment for the Army alene since April 6, 1917. Generah Persh- 
ing’s report shows that — 212 airplanes reached the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces up to November II, 1921. To-day all that the 
ublic sees for the $150,000,000 paid for airplanes and an extra 
500,000,000 to for motors, dirigibles, and other equipment is a@ 
ghastly record of death and destruction. A sweeping grand jury in- 
vestigation is necessary to halt this evil and te save furtlier loss of 
life and public funds.”’ 

It is inconceivable that Congress should continue te lay staggering 
tax burdens upon the country without at the same time aiding the 
Attorney General im every possible way to bring the Treasury looters 
to the bar of justice. 

{Editorial in the Post Express, Rochester, N. Y., September 13, 1921.] 
THE AIRCRAFT TRUST. 

A condition of affairs both startling and shocking is revealed by 
Henry Woodhouse, president of the Aerial League of America, and pub- 
lisher of the leading aeronautical periodicals. At the request of the 
Department of Justice he prepared a 105-page report covering the de- 
liberate destruction, here and abroad, where bonfires were made ef 
5,000 Air Service planes, motors, and other equipment. This report 
was stelen from the department files in Washington, and Mr. Wood- 
house was asked to send on a duplicate report, which he has done. 

He asserts that the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association, known in 
popular parlance as the Aircraft Trust, engineered the destruction of 
the airplanes and equipment destroyed, and in collusion with certain 
Air Service officers were and are conspiring to have the Gevernment 
destroy its entire stoek of military and naval planes. To this end the 
trust repeatedly invited and sumptuously entertained leading Air Service 
officers, financed a costly lobby in Washington, and set on foot a 
propaganda te convince the people that the airplanes were unsafe for 
use and should be destroyed. Mr. Woodhouse alleges that the trust 
sought to enlist his aid, and gave him to understand that their object 
was contracts with the Government for new machines. 

Between June, 1919, and August, 1921, declares Mr. Woodhouse, 150 
Air Service officers, whose training has cest $5,000,000, were killed, and 
aeronautic equipment costing $50,000,000 was destroyed. Investigation 
is said to reveal that “ most of these deaths were attributed to unlaw- 
ful propaganda campaigns.” Nothing more criminal and odious than 
these offenses charged has come to general attention, and the fact of 
the matter seems to be that interests which muleted the Government 
out of $1,000,000,000 in airplane manufacture during the war have con 
spired to mulct it out $1,000,000,000 more. They are directly respon- 
sible for the destruction of property for which the American people paid 
hundreds of millions of dollars; and the shameful existing conditiens 
can be remedied only if the Attorney General institutes without delay 
the Federal grand jury investigations ordered by congressional reselu- 
tions in April a year ago: 

The Aircraft Trust is now behind a bill to create a bureau of civil 
aeronautics in the Department of Commerce, and to regulate the opera- 
tion of civil aircraft, and is, flooding the land with literature in its 
support. The bill is now in the Senate Committee on Commerce, and 
considering the interests behind it and the fight they are making for its 
passage, it is to be viewed with deep distrust. What the trust wants 
is probably what the people do not want. They are beginning now to 


‘dimly see why Air Service in America has been arrested im its infantile 


stage of development, why we have only colossal waste and a series of 
horrible fatalities to show for all our costly experimentation; and it 
seems not unreasonable to assume that similar base and greedy interests 
have been and are at work to foist costly, useless, dangerous gas-bag 
aircraft on the Government. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Wyoming one minute. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has just 
spoken haus occupied nearly an hour presenting some very serious 
charges. I had hoped to be able to ask him if he had called the 
attention of the Attorney General to these matters that he has 
been discussing. My understanding is that he has not. The 
gentlenian declining te yield, I was unable to ask him the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. 
statement ? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I do not require three minutes, although 
I thank the gentleman from South Carvlina. But I will say 
this, Mr. Chairman, that while I made an attempt te secure an 
interview with the Attorney General I have not been suceess- 
ful, and I will say further that some of the things I shall put 
in the Recorp and which I discussed at length have been called 
to the attention of the Attorney General, as tbe record itself 
will show. I yield back the balance of my time. | Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. [| yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MANsrFrerp]. [{Appkuse. | 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the capital of this Nation 
was recently the seene of what we then considered and what we 
yet hope will prove to have been the most important diplomatic 
conference ever participated in by civilized mations. The great 


I will yield the gentleman from 


Will the gentleman permit me to make a 


I will yield three minutes 


World War, which was the direct and proximate result of a 








race in armaments, had but recently been brought to a termi- 
nation, and the whole world was groaning under the burdens 
of taxation due to that great conflict. At the termination of 
hostilities all the nations that participated in the war, except 
ours, found themselves financially broke, while we were badly 
bent, financially speaking. 

To the Congress of the United States is due the honor of 
initiating a movement for the relief of a tax-burdened world. 
A resolution was adopted, almost unanimously, requesting the 
President to call a conference for the limitation of armaments 
by tie three great naval powers of the world—the United States, 
England, and Japan—the relative strength of whose navies was, 
in my judgment, in the order named. 

The President in his wisdom saw proper to add other nations 
to the list and to extend the scope of the conference to include 
additional questions pertaining to the Orient, which, on account 
of their far-reaching possibilities, were deemed necessary of 
settlement at the same time, thus rendering still more remote 
any possible need or excuse for further burdening the taxpayers 
of this and other countries for expensive, unnecessary, and 
dangerous weapons of war. 

The conference, under the guidance of the Secretary of State, 
was attended with abundant success, and the hopes of the most 
sanguine were fully realized. This was regarded as the termi- 
nation and fulfillment of the purposes for which we entered the 
war and for which our brave soldiers shed their blood upon the 
battle fields of France. 

We are now confronted with a proposition set forth in the 
minority report of the committee, which, if carried out, will, in 
my judgment, have the effect of nullifying one of the objects 
we had in view when we entered the-war, and of reducing to a 
mere “scrap of paper” the conference agreement entered into 
for limiting armaments. After this agreement providing for the 
scrapping of such a large proportion of our Navy we now have 
the Navy Department, from its head to its foot, absolutely de- 
iInanding that we shall increase the personnel of the Navy to 
even greater proportions than it has been the past few months, 
before the scrapping was commenced. 

I make no pretense of expert knowledge about naval affairs, 
and can not say how many men are required to successfully 
man the ships that are to be in operation hereafter; but, if I 
am to make a guess, which it seems I must do, I would say that 
the bill as reported by the majority of the Committee on Appro- 
priations has made provision for even a greater number than 
will be required. 

The General Board has said that 120,000 men are necessary ; 
the Secretary of the Navy says 96,000 and the President says 
86,000. Those who favor the minority report tell us that the 
General Board, the Secretary, and thé President all have inside 
information, and that we should carry out their recommenda- 
tions. I ask them how it is possible for us to follow all of them 
when they differ so widely among themselves? Which shall we 
follow, the President, the Secretary of the Navy, or the General 
Board? 

Between the President and the General Board there is a far 
greater difference than there is between the President and the 
majority report of the committee before us. If we can vary 
from the figures of the President to accept the figures of the 
General Board, we can far more easily, and with greater pru- 
dence and judgment, vary from them to accept the figures of 
such able and distinguished and experienced men as the gentle 
man from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN], the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Keviey], and the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes], and the other gentlemen constituting the majority in 
this case. 

They ask us, “ Why have a Secretary of the Navy and an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, if we can not carry out their 
recommendations?” ‘To those who make this inquiry I reply 
by saying, Why have a Committee on Appropriations, if we can 
not carry out their recommendations? This committee has 
labored long and zealously to work out this problem. They are 
men of great ability and wide experience. Some of them, at 
least, were passing upon naval problems and appropriation bilis 
when some of the gentlemen now connected with the Navy De- 
partment under the Secretary were in their swaddling clothes. 

I have no criticism to make of the Secretary of the Navy. If 
he honestly thinks we need 96,000 men and no more, I admire 
him for having the courage to say so. We are so accustomed 
to having men at the head of this department who make a com- 
plete surrender to those by whom they are surrounded that it 
is encouraging at least when we have one there who has the 
temerity to place his recommendation of personnel at 24,000 be- 
low the figures recommended by the General Board. This at 
least shows that he has not been completely mesmerized, as 
others before him have been, 
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But, Mr. Chairman, I will say that it has not always jee, 
customary for Congress to carry out the recommendations of the 
heads of departments in making appropriations. If we can not 
vary from their recommendations, then I will propound another 
question on the line with that asked by some of the gentlemen 
on the side of the minority report and ask, Why then haye 
Congress? 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not go into the detail of figures. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr, Kextey] and the gentleman fro 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] have done that. Their statements 
show that this bill is providing for more men than we now have 
in the Navy, when, after the scrapping of the large number of 
ships agreed upon, we could not possibly need as many as we 
now need. 

It has also been shown that we will have approximately tho 
same number of men that England has provided for for the coming 
year. It has been further shown by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Ketiey] that Japan, with the limited number of shins 
allowed her by the conference, can not possibly use more than 
40,000 men to advantage in her navy, and if she makes authori- 
zation for a greater number, as some seem to fear, it will add no 
strength to her naval power. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear a great deal said as to the personne! 
of the English and Japanese navies, and some gentlemen seein 
to fear that they may provide a greater number of men 
we provide for. To my mind there is no weight to that argu 
ment. If they should have more men than necessary to man 
their ships, it will only be an unnecessary burden upon their 
own taxpayers while adding nothing to their naval power. I 
care not what they may do along that line. Their farseeing 
statesmen may wait until we act and then make provision for 
double the number of men that we do. I could not blame them 
for doing such a thing, as it would be quite necessary in order 
to have their personnel more nearly on an equality with ours. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] has shown 
that the bill, while purporting to carry an appropriation of only 
$233,000,000, is in fact equivalent to $300,000,000, as it author 
izes the expenditure of certain unexpended balances and other 
items that run it up to that amount. Then, in addition to all 
that, there are $60,000,000 to be paid to the contractors on the 
unfinished battleships that are being scrapped. This will make 
a total of $360,000,000 for naval purposes for the coming year, 
far more than twice the amount appropriated for any year prior 
to 1916, when we entered upon such a stupendous program of 
battleship construction. 

I would like to call the attention of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] to another little item that might be 
included. The leading editorial in the Washington Post of 
to-day calls attention to the proposed ship subsidy of $50,000,000 
to our merchant marine, as recommended by the President. 
The Post suggests that these merchant ships could be manned 
by the Naval Reserve as a necessary part of the public defense 
and let it be covered under a naval appropriation. This paper 
is considered the spokesman of the administration, and this 
additional amount would swell the grand total to $410,000,000, 
or $210,000,000 more than I hope the appropriation will amount 
to next year. 

Mr. Chairman, the Conference on Limitation of Armament, 
about which we have heard so much and which won for us the 
plaudits of the civilized world, gave the overburdened tax- 
payers of this country the hope that it would relieve them of a 
portion of the heavy burdens of taxation with which they have 
been oppressed. The sacrifice of property which we made by 
that conference was perhaps considerably greater than the sacri 
fices of England and Japan combined, as we had a far greater 
number of capital ships than they in the various stages of con 
struction. 

Now, after agreeing to destroy nearly a half billion dollars’ 
worth of naval craft of the highest type, we find the most bitter 
opposition to having a commensurate decrease in the annual 
appropriations for naval purposes. If it was the understanding 
that we were to continue in the race of expenditures, then why 
did we agree to destroy those magnificent ships? Mr. Chairman 
I believe in keeping faith with the taxpayers of this country 
in carrying out that conference to the fullest extent. [ now 
realize the difficulties the Committee on Appropriations lid 
along that line, and I want to congratulate them upon the grea: 
efforts they have made to meet the expectations of the people. 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield 30 minutes to the gentle 
man from Illinois [Mr. Brirren]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, first of all I desire to pay "Y 
compliments to the distinguished gentleman from Michigan | \Ir- 
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KELLEY! for his wonderful address on yesterday, and I 1m say 
ing it sincerely, although he and I are in complete opposition 00 











this destructive, unscientific bill which is before the committee 
to-day. [Laughter.] The governor is a great lawyer and a 
creat debater, and he could have argued just as consistently on 
yesterday for 50,000 men in this bill instead of 67,000, and have 
votten away With that with equal grace, or for 40,000 even, and 
votten away with equal grace.. It is very much like the lawyer 
defending a house wrecker who wrecked the wrong building by 
mistake and is suing for pay for it.. He is a wonderful exhibit 
of tireless energy. I have worked with him for 10 years on the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and I admire him immensely, but 
this bill, gentlemen, is the climax of all bills ever introduced in 
Congress for totally ignoring the expert advice of the depart- 
ment which it affects. 

| will venture to say, without the fear of successful contra- 
diction, that in the past 10 years no bill has been introduced in 
this House that so completely ignored the expert advice of the 
department which it affected. The gentleman on yesterday did 
not say that a single part of this bill was recommended by ex- 
pert opinion. The highest ranking officer in the Navy does not 
recommend anything that is in this bill, not a single item, ex- 
cepting the names of the ships. But the gentleman from Michi- 
van | Mr. KeLLEy] very cleverly said that there is no dispute 
between the department and the Committee on Appropriations 
as to the number of ships. We have numbered them and we 
lave named them. So far so good. The names of the ships are 
not in dispute, but the gentleman says that with the appropria- 
tion for 67,000 men they are going to man the ships effectively 
und that the small Navy men are the judges. This bill was 
ramed by little Navy men, so called. 

| have always liked to follow our distinguished leader on this 
side of the aisle; he is a great man—not Governor KEL.ey, but 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpDELL]. I will put them 
both in the same class. They are great men and great leaders, 
hut let me call the attention of the House, and particularly the 
younger Members in point of service, that the gentleman from 
Wyoming, from the day that he first put foot in this Chamber 
hus been a little Navy man. He is our leader, but we are now 
face to face with a most serious question—the protection of our 
country—and each man must draw his own conclusions and vote 
accordingly. I have no argument with him about that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN, Inasmuch as I have referred to the gentle- 
man; yes, 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know what the gentleman means 
When he says a “little Navy man.” I do not recall a time in my 
whole service in the House when I have been for the smallest 
program presented, when programs were presented smaller than 
those presented by the committee. I do not know of a time when 
I have not supported the committee of tle House in the naval 
program. I did not go to the extreme, and I have not gone to 
what I considered the extreme position sometimes held by some 
of the gentlemen here, but there certainly never was a time 
when I could properly be classed as a “ little Navy man,” what- 
ever that may be. I have not a naval station in my district, so 
I um not interested, 

Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. MONDELL, 
training station. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It is being made very small in this bill. The 
Great Lakes Station has done more for the Navy pérsonnel than 
ull of the other stations combined. It can still be retained to 
creat advantage. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
lan’s opposition ? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, no; not at all. 
ure equally interested in Great Lakes. 

Answering our distinguished leader, I will tell him what I 
mean by a “little Navy man.’ When our dear old friend on 
the other side of the aisle, Judge Witherspoon, that great naval 
annalist—and he was a great man—came in here with an amend- 
ment for one ship instead of two as carried in the bill, the gentle- 
nan from Wyoming [Mr. MonpELL] voted for the smaller Navy, 
ind again when a bill carried three capital ships, he would sup- 
port an amendment for twoships. It is easy for him to say now 
that he has always been for an adequate Navy. What is the 
definition of the word “ adequate,’ and who will define it for 
the Navy? He may be as much for the national defense as 
unybody else, but he has always been looked upon as a little 
Navy fellow. I am sorry that I can not follow him on this bill. 


Nor have I. 
The gentleman is very close to a very large 


Is that the secret of the gentle- 


The gentleman and I 


It has been customary in the past on matters affecting the Navy 
to accept, at least in principle, the advice of the highest naval 
authority in America, not necessarily in detail, but in principle. 
What is that authority? 
not? 


It is the Navy General Board, is it 
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Who represents the Naval General Board in the Navy Depart- 
ment? Admiral Coontz, the highest ranking officer in the Navy; 
and, of course, when he and his various bureau chiefs come 
before Members of Congress and request specific appropriations, 
it is natural they do so from expert authority. And yet these 
gentlemen on the committee, the little Navy fellows, say, “ You 
do not need 1,100 men on a ship. In 1916 you had only 850 
on that same ship.” 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
time if I need it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will. Last year Admiral 
Coontz, who is a very fine and efficient naval officer, requested 
$680,000,000 for the Navy. Of course, Congress could not give 
him that sum of money. I was wondering if the gentleman 
from Illinois thinks we ought to have given him $680,000,000 
for this current year? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I just said that we do not always accept in 
detail the advice or the suggestions of the highest authorities, 
because some people may go too far one way, as you have done. 
I will say to the gentleman now that both the Navy Department 
and the administration have requested 96,000 men as necessary 
to properly man the ships provided for in recent treaties. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the House has gone on record, 
almost unanimously. by the introduction of a bill which is now 
on the House Calendar, for an authorization of 86,000 men. 
And I differ with expert authorities to this extent: I am in- 
clined to believe they can get along with 86,000 men, although 
I am sure they could do better with 96,000, and all the evidence 
that has been presented to the Committee on Appropriations will 
prove that beyond the question of a doubt, and I will prove to 
you, gentlemen, by figures—authentic figures; not newspaper 
clippings; not by reference to our Navy of 1916, as the gentle- 
man did yesterday—but prove to you in figures that we ought 
to be appropriating for not less than 84,000 men to-day. If we 
are going to accept the British ratio of tonnage and men an 
if we accept the Japanese ratio, we ought to be appropriating 
for 125,000 men for next year. 

My information is not taken out of any Japanese news- 
papers, or cut of any newspaper from England quoted yester- 
day, but it is accumulated by our best authorities, the Office 
of Naval Intelligence of the Navy, which has its channels in 
many, many directions for getting information. And they say- 
not this little naval committee—they say that on the ratio 
established by England we ought to be appropriating for 100,000 
men at once and allow that number to work down to 84,000 by 
March 4, 1923, and, on the other hand, if we are going to accept 
the Japanese ratio—and, gentlemen, let me suggest to you that 
the Japanese ships are finely manned; that their navy, although 
smaller than ours by intent, so far as this treaty is concerned, 
will be superior to ours with only 65,000 men, because of the 
ability of superior personnel to properly handle their ships 
while we go along with skeleton crews. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does the gentleman say that the 
Committee on Naval Affairs decided there should be appropri- 
ated money sufficient for a personnel of 86,000 for the coming 
year? 

Mr. BRITTEN, No; the gentleman knows I did not say that. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What did the gentleman say? 

Mr. BRITTEN. He knows I did not say that because he 
knows naval affairs too well to assume that. That is just one 
of the gentleman’s ways to confuse the situation, as he did on 
yesterday, when he might have been talking about 40,000 men 
instead of 60,000 and gotten away with it. The Committee on 
Naval Affairs has a bill on the calendar now authorizing an 
enlisted personnel of the Navy at 86,000 men. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The authorized strength now 
137,000 men. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I understand that. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What does the gentleman mean 
by saying that the Naval Committee wants 86,000 men? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Of course, you and I are not going to waste 
any time in arguing unnecessary questions. You are confusing 
the issue. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I should be happy to know just 
what the Naval Committee had in mind when it suggested an 
authorized strength or a maximum sirength of 86,000 men. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Committee on Naval Affairs has re- 
ported a bill which reduces the authorized enlisted strength 
of the Navy to 86,000, and that bill is now on the calendar. 
That is thoroughly plain. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I will yield, because you will yield me more 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Was it the intention of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs that the Congress should appropriate 
for 86,000 men for this current year? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Committee on Naval Affairs is not an 
appropriating committee, and it has net considered that side of 
it at alk. The gentleman knows that. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not see any force in the gen- 
tleman’s statement because it is not responsive to my question. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not see any value in the gentleman’s 
question. He is trying to befuddle this thing, and he is not 
getting away with it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
later. 

Mr. OLIVER. It is very pertinent. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes, I know; but the question of the gentle- 
man from Michigan |Mr. KELLEY] appeared pertinent to him, 
nnd it was not. |Laughter.| But the gentleman from Michigan 
on yesterday called attention to the faet that the British Navy 
on March 1, 1925, will comprise 98,500 men. That is correct. 
‘Phat is according to their budget. And then he said, in order 
to throw a lot of sand in your eyes, that that 98,000 men in- 
cluded their marines and all their officers and the boys on the 
high seas, and then he added, “ Of course if we are going to 
luake a comparison of navies we shall have to include our 
Marines, 20,000 of them.” Then I said, “‘ Our marines are not 
seamen at all; they are soldiers; they are landsmen; they do 
not as a Whole belong on the battleships’; and I asked the gen- 
tleman how many of our 20,000 marines were afloat to-day, 
and he said, “I doe net know.” Yet he was willing to add our 
20,000 marines to the 67,000 men carried in the bill, and say, 
“We are appropriating for $7,000 men for the Navy.” The 
marine is 2 soldier and a land fighter. He is not a naval officer; 
he is not a ship man at all. But the British marines included 
in their 98,000 men are, every one of them, seamen, and they 
ought to be and are ineluded in the British enlisted personnel, 
They are just as much seamen as are sailors in the British 
Navy. Is it quite fair to say, “ Well, if you are going to in- 
clude in the 98,000 for Great Britain 10,000 marines, all of them 
seamen ’’—and I doe not think he teld you the number—‘ we 
should also inelude our 20,000 marines who are not seamen.” 
Of course, he ran the figures up, and tien he said, “ We will 
add our cadets and our midshipmen and our officers,” and so 
on down the line, and, finally, when he got through, he took his 
classes off and wiped them, with that luscious smile of his— 
and Lord knows how he can sinile!—he wiped his glasses and 
said, “ Why, gentlemen, you could almost close your eyes and 
hear the appropriation for the British Navy read and think that 
it referred to the American Navy.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. LINEBERGER. That is a joke. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Exactly. It is a joke; but he gets away with 
it, and for the time being covered 20,000 non-Navy men into 
the service for comparative purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, Great Britain has at the present time—Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, list—15,107 officers and marines, of which 506 are 
officers and 14,601 are enlisted men. 

She proposes by March 31, 1923, to reduce this number to 
9,800 officers and marines, of which 400 are officers. 

At the present time Great Britain carries 110 marines on 
each battleship and battle cruiser in reduced commission. She 
also carries 12 marines on each of her 33 light cruisers, 

The British marines do not do any expeditionary work such 
as we perform in Santo Domingo, in Haiti, in Nicaragua, and in 
China, All that class of work is done by the Army. She has no 
expeditionary bases such as we have at Quantico. 

At the present time we have about 1,980 marines afloat. and 
there are 5,069 engaged in expeditionary work, and 3,800 de- 
tailed at expeditionary bases. 

The British marines when on board ships are part of the 
ship’s company. For light cruisers they are used as servants, 
On the battleships and battle cruisers they man at least one of 
the big turrets complete. 

Practically the whole British Marine Corps is at sea or in 
depots training for sea. It is purely a seagoing corps. They do 
not guard navy yards and stations. 

Ninety per cent of the American Marine Corps is always 
ashore and is never assumed to be seagoing. 

Mr. Chairman, I will say in a complimentary way to the 
gentleman that before he started to speak yesterday more than 
5® per cent of this House would have voted favorably fer 
86,000 men, and when he got threugh TI do not think they would 
have voted for 40,000; he is so eenvineing. But he wound up 
his very eloquent address by reading an extract from the 
President’s speech to the Conference on the Limitation of Ar- 


I will vield to the gentleman from Alabama 
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maments—beautiful language, language as fine as was ever 
uttered by the mouth of man—and he suggested that “ Of course 
we are going into this great world work now, and we must 
stand by the President.” ‘ 

The gentleman had a conference with the President the 
other day. When I asked him if he could consistently inforny 
the House just what attitude the President took on th: Navy 
appropriation bill, he got as pettish as a 6-year-old child that 
had just broken a slate or something, and said I ought to with- 
draw the question. There were no presidential strings on his 
telling the House. The Members of the House have been told. 
the committee has been told, the country has been told what 
the President’s desires are. The gentleman from Michigan does 
not care to admit that the President wants 90,000 men. Oh. no: 
that would be violating a confidence. He sat with the President 
one night—he and my handsome colleague from Illinois | Mr. 
Mapbpren |—sat with the President one night, and they had quite a 
talk about this very thing. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I have not the time now. Will the gentleman 
from Michigan |Mr. Ke._try]} give me a little time later? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think so. 

Mr. BRITTEN. You are not going to “think” about this? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Well, then, I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. You will? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. Does not the gentleman 
believe that the President is able to do his own talking? 

Mr. BRITTEN. He did, to you. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Then I will ask the»question in 
another way. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Then the answer will be the same. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In that event the answer will 
again have the applause of all the navy yards in the country. 
{Laughter.] I will ask the gentleman this: Does not the gen- 
tleman think that if he had a conversation with the President 
about any matter that he ought at least to have the consent of 
the President before making public the conversation? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will answer that by asking if the President 
requested the gentleman not to divulge his desires on this Navy 
personnel matter? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, I know that there are gen- 
themen who would go up to the White House and talk with 
the President and then peddle what the President said up and 
down the street. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I have never accused the gentleman of having 
a guilty conscience. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I have not pursued that course. 
If the gentleman ever should be consulted by the President 
about any matter, I am sure he would not do that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That merely accentuates what I have said 
in four or five different ways. The gentleman will try to be- 
fuddle an issue, and get away with it when he can. We had 
a naval officer named Sammy McGowan. He was a great man. 
He was Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. That 
fellow, like Governor KELLEY, got away with anything because 
he had a wonderful smile. Governor Krertry knows that 
was not bound to secrecy in his conversation with the President 
the other night. There were others who had conversations 
with the President, and there was nothing secret abeut it. He 
had rather refer to the President’s address at the opening of 
the armament conference than to tell the House plainly that 
the President of the United States and his administration and 
the Secretary of the Navy and the highest ranking naval au- 
thorities in America are for 96,000 men. He had rather tel! you 
the other things. 

Now the question is, Who is going to determine whether we 
ought to have 96,000 men or 67,000 seamen plus 20,000 marines 
who are not sailors. Of course, under an agreement with the 
Secretary of War I suppose we could put the Philippine Scouts 
on our ships out in the Asiatic Squadron. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 


he 


Mr. BRITTEN. No; I had rather not. I thank the gentie- 
man very much. I know he desires to help me, The gentie- 


man even goes a little further. You know he was very adroli 
about handling the Japanese situation. He was not inter- 
rupted, but here is how he handled it. He did not tell the 
House how many men are in the Japanese Navy to-day, not a 
figure. He did not tell the House that the Japanese 60 days 
ago appropriated almost $200,000,000 gold for their coming 
naval budget. I will give you the exact figures—$196,831,00), 
bused on a yen at 50 cents. Gentlemen, in working and eari- 
ing and produeing capacity that is four times what our 
He did not tell you that. 
What was the date of that uppro- 


$233,000,000 is—four times as much. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
priation? 











Mr. BRITTEN. February 22, 1922. 

Mr. YATES. Was that for the Navy? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; Japan’s naval budget. Governor KEr- 
yeEY did not tell you that. When he started to analyze the 
difference between the Japanese Navy and ours he said we had 
so many men in our Navy in 1916. I asked him why he did 
not compare the proposed Navy under the treaty, the Japanese 
Navy of some 300,000 tons, with ours at 525,000 tons. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Can the gentleman state the 
amount of the Japanese appropriation that was for new con- 
struction? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; this is their entire naval budget. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
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Yes; including the new con- | 


struction before their program was abandoned and old ships | 


scrapped. 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; this was in February of this year. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman has not given the 
amount that was for new construction. 

Mr. BRITTEN. No. I say I have given the total amount 
of their budget, and the gentleman can not confuse me by ask- 
ing for the specific items that make up this amount, because 
they can not be given. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If the gentleman can not give 
it—— 
Mr. BRITTEN. I will satisfy the gentleman fully on this 


Japanese comparison, because I have got the figures, and I did 
not get them out of a Japanese newspaper through our mutual 
friend, TINKHAM, of Massachusetts, either. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman, instead of giving the actual number of men 
in the Japanese Navy and the actual amount appropriated for, 
talked about the number of men we had in 1916. Mind you, 
all of these figures as to Japan come from our best authority, 
the Intelligence Bureau of the Navy Department. The gentle- 
mun did not tell us that the Japanese had 76,000 enlisted men 


in their navy to-day, and he did not tell you that the new ap- | 


propriation was to provide for 71,052 by March, 1923. 


No; | 


when I asked him to compare our Navy with the Japanese | 


Navy provided for under the treaty he said, “I think the best 
way would be to take the 1916 program of ours, and then we 


will take the number of men we had in our Navy in 1916 and | 


assume that Japan is going to use that number of men.” 
does he get that method of reasoning? 


Where 
Well, of course, he 


very ingeniously and knowingly selected the number of our | 


personnel in the year 1916, because at that time the Navy 


General Board, the Committee on Naval Affairs, and almost | 


every expert authority in the country were complaining be- 
cause most of our ships had skeieton crews on them. In the 
Pacitiec we had 90 per cent of our ships laid up with skeleton 
crews, because we did not have the men, and Secretary Daniels 


successfully opposed any increases in the enlisted personnel, | 


and the Navy was short of men. That is the reason. 


You | 


who were here during those days remember that the Navy | 
General Board made a specific request for some 26,000 more | 


men, and Secretary Daniels pigeonholed that request. 
brought it out of the pigeonhole by an indirect method and 
showed the situation up. Why would it not be much better to 


We | 


compare the Japanese Navy of to-day instead of using our | 


personnel in 1916? The truth of the matter ts that this treaty 
which has just gone through the Senate and which no doubt 
will be ratified by Japan provides that Japan shall have 
300,000 tons, approximately, of capital ships. It provides that 
we shall have 525,000 tons, or thereabouts. It is remarkable 
also at this point to remember that we had only 500,000 tons 
of capital ships in commission on November 1, 1921, and the 


treaty provides that we are entitled to 25,000 tons more than | 


that; and, besides, it gives us 135,000 tons more for first-line 
aviation carriers, a net increase of 160,000 tons of capital 
ships. 
men when we had but 500,000 tons of capital ships. 

The treaty gives us 160,000 tons more than we had last year, 
and yet they are appropriating for 39,000 men less than they 
appropriated for last year. Those figures are taken from the 
hearings. They are positive. 


The gentleman's committee appropriated for 106,000 | 
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This reduction is made without previous warning in less than 
three months. 

The radical reduction of the Navy to 65,000 men, the ruthless 
discharge of 33 per cent of the personnel in less than three 
months, will, first, leave the service without suflicient men to 
carry on its necessary duties; and, second, it will destroy the 
efficiency and morale of those that remain. 

The proposed treaty “limiting naval armaments,” chapter 
part 1, contains the names of the battleships to be retained by 
the United States. 

With 65,000 men the Secretary of the Navy states that only 
12 of these ships can be kept in full commission. 

The relative strength of the British, American, and Japanese 
navies had just been set by the Limitation of Armament Con- 
ference in the ratio of 5-5-3. 

If 65,000 men are provided in the Navy, two plans are open to 
this country, and two only. 

PLAN 1. 

The battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines provided 
by the Limitation of Armament Conference can be manned, to- 
gether with a limited number of absolutely necessary auxili- 
aries; but, if this plan is adopted, it will be necessary, first, to 
remove all the fleet from the Atlantic coast and to concentrate 
the Navy in the Pacific. This will reduce all Atlantic coast 
navy yards to a condition of practical disuse. Portsmouth, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston, and Pen- 
sacola will suffer. Second, protection of American trade and 
other interests in China must be curtailed. The Special Serv- 
ice Squadron in Central America, protecting American trade 
and other interests, must be abandoned. The invaluable work 
being done in Europe, in the Mediterranean, Black Sea, and so 
forth, in assisting expansion of American. trade and commerce 
and in protecting the property of American citizens in those 
regions, must be eliminated. 


PLAN II, 


» 


If the necessary international duties mentioned above. are 
performed—that is, if the China Squadron, the European Squad- 
ron, and the Central American Squadron are continued, then 
65,000 men will not man more than 12 battleships, with neces 
sary auxiliaries. The Limitation of Armament Conference al 
lowed the United States 18 battleships and Japan 10 battle 
ships. 

Mr. Chairman, the serious condition outlined above confronts 
the force afloat if the enlisted personnel of the Navy is reduced 
to 65,000 men. 

The necessary naval activities ashore will be still further im- 
peded. It will be necessary-to fill 32,000 vacancies in the en- 
listed personne}! during the next fiscal year. The time available 
for training these men will be very short, owing to the reduced 
number of men allowed. The result on efficiency and morale 
of the service is apparent. 

Partly trained men in large numbers must be sent on board 
ship. The efficiency of the Navy will thus be reduced. All! but 
two training stations must be closed. In all probability Great 
Lakes, Newport, Alexandria, Va., will be shut down. Many 
navy yards, torpedo stations, aviation stations, communication 
stations must be abandoned. 

A large number of civilian workmen will be thrown out of 
work. Very valuable public property must be allowed to de- 
teriorate. The money loss will be very great. 

For many years the policy of the Government has been to 
maintain an adequate Navy, and every effort has been made to 
attract to the service young men of American citizenship; to 
give them an honorable career in the Navy, lead'ng to com- 
missioned, warrant, or petty officer rank. Only such a course 
could give to the Nation the number of skilled men that go to 
the manning of the fleet. The present sudden and radical de- 
parture from this policy involves a breach of moral contract 
with many thousand of these men who implicitly believed the 
promises that the Government, through its agents, has made to 
them in the past. It was this group of men to whom the coun- 


| try turned when, in 1917, it became necessary to furnish armed 


Mr. Chairman, the authorized numher of enlisted men in the | 


Navy to-day is 187,000. 
The actual number of men in the Navy is 94,000. 
The Secretary of the Navy says he needs 96,000 to man the 


Navy specified by Mr. Hughes in the limitation of armament | 


agreement. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House has provided 
money for only 65,000 men. 

The sum appropriated in the naval appropriation bill will 
provide for 67,000 men. This means a reduction before July 


1 of 31,000 men, or nearly 33 per cent of the enlisted personnel. ' 


proposed in 


guards to merchant ships. These were the men available to 
carry out immediately the naval activities which the country 
1917. These were the men who instructed and 
drilled the new men called out by the duration of war. After 
long service, after creditable and honorable service in the late 
war, many of these men must be discharged without warning, 
and the privileges which they believed were theirs must be 
ruthlessly taken from them. 

The result of these ruthless cuts in the personnel of the 
Navy is to drive out of it the trained and experienced men, to 
be replaced by new enlistments and recruits. The number of 
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the first enlistments has rapidly increased since 1919 and num- 
bers now about 70 per cent. 

There is no similarity between the trained personnel working 
as a team for the defense of a country and the operation of a 
labor market, where the contractor hires by the day and week 
and discharges when the work is done. It is this phase of per- 
sonnel employment from which the Shipping Board is begin- 
ning to escape that this bill seeks to inculcate in the Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. As soon as I get this one thought out of 
my mind’s eve. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
stop. 

Mr. 








BRITTEN. I am the best judge of that. [Applause.] 


But the gentleman has thrown me entirely off my Tine of argu- | 


ment, and I will have to yield to him. 
Mr. Chairman, if that bill had been framed by the British 
and Japanese delegates to the armament conference, instead 


of by an American congressional committee, and if they had | 


intended to wreck our Navy, they could not have more de- 
liberately reduced the United States to a third-class naval 
power than the appropriation bill contemplates. 

Treaties promoted by the recent armament conference for 
world’s peace and safety have designated America as a first- 


class sea power with 18 first-line fighting ships and a total | 


tonnage of 500,000. Unless all these ships are thoroughly 
manned and highly efficient, any money expended on the Navy 
is wasted and the losses of an extravagant war are forgotten. 

The present authorized strength of the Navy is 137,500 men. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs in attempting to meet the 
desires of the President have introduced a bill changing this 
authorization to 86,000 men, while the bill from the Appropria- 
tions Committee provides only for 65,000 men, a number insuffi- 
cient to man what Navy is left us. 

A ranking general of our Army recently said, “If you must 
slash appropriations in the interest of economy, at least keep 
the Wavy large enough to protect our coast lines long-enough 
for us to mobilize an army. The Navy must be the first line 
of defense, and is therefore of much greater importance to the 
country than a skeleton Army.” 

Mr. Chairman, our Navy has suffered in the past through 
constantly changing policies by various Congresses, until now 
when an international treaty for the first time in more than a 
hundred years definitely fixes a policy for 500,000 tons of first- 
line ships. In the interest of world’s safety our ships must be 
maintained at the very highest point of efficiency, and yet we 
find a congressional committee that appears willing to force 
upon the country a much smaller ratio of men per ship than 
even Japan would countenance or England has. 

1 do not believe that the country will stand for this whole- 
sale scuttling of the Navy, and the quicker it is aroused to indig- 
nation the better for future economy. 

The appropriation bill would almost immediately throw 33 
per cent of the enlisted men out of the service and so thoroughly 
destroy the morale of the balance that our Navy would become 
a joke as a world protector. 

The Secretary of the Navy Says he needs 96,000 men to man 
the Navy established by Secretary Hughes in international 
agreements. 

The President of the United States says he is willing to com- 
promise on the number of men and earnestly hopes for from 
80,000 to 90.000 enlisted personnel, 

The Committee on Naval Affairs has 


almost unanimously 


recommended an authorized strength of 86,000 and this number | 


I believe is the least that the Navy can successfully operate 
with, yet appropriation is made for but 65,000. 

Mr. Chairman, should a limitation of 65,000 men be inflicted 
upon the Navy it would mean the shutting down of practically 
every yard and station on the Atlantic coast and the concentra- 
tion of our forces in the Pacific. It would mean the curtail- 
ment of protection for the Panama Canal. American interests 
and trade in China as well as in Central America would be 
hampered. The invaluable work being done in Europe, in the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas for the expansion and protec- 
tion of American trade would have to be discontinued for lack 
of men. 

Sixty-five thousand enlisted men will allow but one hospital 
ship for the entire Navy; aviation, the very backbone of our 
new national defense, would be limited to 2,100 men ashore and 


afloat, a most ridiculous comparison with the numbers carried | 


in foreign aviation forces. 

Students and enlisted personnel in trade schools would be cut 
to 500, while men under training at the various stations would 
be cut to less than 3,200 and would, of course, necessitate the 


This is a good place for you to | 
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practical abandonment of every training station in the United 
States. 

Our ridiculously balanced Navy would have to get along with 
two colliers, one repair ship, one store ship, and one aircraft 
carrier. 

Ships can not operate without men, and cold tonnage in steel 


| commands no respect. 


The Armament Conference naval ratio of 5-5-8 for Great 
Britain, United States, and Japan, respectively, will be changed 
to 5-3-3 with America on the tail end. 

No log-rolling, pork-barrel extravagance during my 10 years 
in Congress has been so wasteful and ill-timed as this reckless 
demoralization of the Navy under the cloak of economy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I want to inquire whether or not 
the gentleman thinks that the men carried during the present 
year, to the number of 18,000 men, on the destroyers should be 
provided for in this bill? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, I refuse to go into an argument as to 
how Tany men ought to be carried on a destroyer. You could 
carry 110 or 85, and under certain conditions you could carry 
135 men. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman was saying 

Mr. BRITTEN. What difference does it make whether we 
appropriate for 110 men or 85 men? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am not speaking of quotas. 
The gentleman was saying that we did not expect to keep any 
more men on the capital ships—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; I did not say that. What is the idea 
the gentleman desires to bring out through his own language, 
and then I will try and answer it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think we are not very far 
apart—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. Only about 19,000 men. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Last year we appropriated for 
106,000 men, and at that time we were having in commission 
only 18 capital ships. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I did not say anything about the number of 
ships; I said 500,000 tons. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is the same thing, 500,000 
tons; and now we propose to keep the same number in comniis- 
sion with 67,000 men, but all of the 301 destroyers 

Mr. BRITTEN. Who said so? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The committee—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, of course, they say it; and TIT am going 
to show that they are wrong. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am asking the gentleman this, 
if he will listen. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am listening as much as the gentleman 
from Michigan listened to me yesterday. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I may say to the gentleman that 
the situation is quite different, and it would have been better if 
he had listened to me yesterday. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It is different; 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. This is what I want to ask the 
gentleman: Does the gentleman think that we ought to appro- 
priate for keeping all the destroyers for the coming year in full 
commission ? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, you might as well ask me if we ought to 
keep certain tenders in commission. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It makes a difference of the 
19,000 men that the gentleman says constitutes the difference 
between us. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am not talking about wiping all the de- 
stroyers out of existence ; you would not dare do that now. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We have 301 altogether, and a 
difference of 200 out of commission would make a difference of 
20,000 men. Now, I am asking the gentleman if he wants us 
to carry that additional 20,000 men? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
minutes more, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will not the gentleman make it 10 minutes? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will yield five minutes at 4 








I have the floor to-day. 


I will yield to the gentleman five 


time. We will see how good use the gentleman makes of tle 
time. [Laughter.] . 


Mr. BRITTEN. Well, that is what I call a manipulation of 
the big stick. I have to be kind to the gentleman how. 
{Laughter.] I will answer the gentleman in this way: If the 


Navy General Board and the president of the War College and 
| the highest naval experts say that we need 200 destroyers be- 
cause of our experience in the war, because the destroyer has 
found a new place in naval warfare—and we have no great 
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battle eruisers—I will be for what they want, and I will tell 
you why. The gentleman yesterday said when he was around 
the Committee on Naval Affairs it was assumed that four de- 
stroyers would go with a battleship, and that was enough. But 
the truth of the matter is 44 destroyers may accompany a 
battleship now, because submarines, aviation, antiaircraft, and 
so forth, radio, and aviation have so changed modern warfare 
that I am willing to leave the number of ships and men, as well 
as the operation of our. craft, to our best naval authorities. 
| Applause. ] 

Are you going to let a lot of little Navy fellows tell we 4 
highest naval authorities in the country that they do not sneit 
1,100 men on a ship, that they have to get along with 900 or 
Then, the gentleman from Michigan refers to his list of 
ships on page 3 of the committee report, and he says that there 
is no dispute about this thing, that they are in complete ac- 
cord with the Navy Department, that they want to satisfy 
the Navy Department. Let me tell you how he arrives at his 
desires in building up a case. I remember when he was over 
in our committee and we leaned on him very heavily, because 
he is a very able man. We would call in the department and 
say, “ We are going to appropriate $200,000,000 for the Navy 
this year; show us how you can spend it.” He called in the 
Navy Department the other day and said, “ We are going to 
give you 65,000 men; how will you distribute them?’ 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, nothing of the sort. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will qualify my remarks by saying that 
I got that information from the naval officer himself. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It does not make any difference 
from whem the gentleman got it. The committee did not pro- | 
ceed in that manner. 

Mr. SWING. I would refer the gentleman to the page in 
the hearings where the question was asked—page 347. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say this: That after ar- 
riving at the figure of 67,000, and they imsisted that the num- 
ber was not adequate for an 18-battleship fleet. we asked the 
Navy Department to apportion that nuntber of men to such 
ships as in their judgment they would man with that number. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, the gentleman is finally getting around 
to it, and he will be my way with both feet in just a minute 
or two. T have got it right here. Let me tell the gentleman 
what transpired. This naval officer came to my office and I 
said, “ Admiral, ean the Navy get along with 65,000 men?’ and 
he said, * I have just brought you a statement that I was asked 
to give to the Committee on Appropriations ’—this little Navy 
committee here—and he said, “ Here is the way we distribute 


less? 


the 65,000 men,” and out of the 18 first-line ships only 12 of 
them are fully manned. 
Distribution afloat. 
Personnel. 
12 battleships, first line (95 per cent complements) ___.___-_- 14, 244 
6 battleships, first lime (in ordinary) .....-.—~ lls cement iam teadiiin 1, 236 


4 cruisers, second line 2, 596 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| ranking third with the navies of the world. 


| about the 1916 ratio that we had before the 


ee i sthastiresmaimsondincataeenaaece 1, 257 
Te es I ieee ea 876 
LR SI I IO isin oii oe Ck ticmdniweiodan cg 339 | 
1 mine layer, sec ond line_____- an ain aN a 56 
65 destroyers, first line (90 per « cent complements) ies ipsci shaidlpkce snasrcite 6, 630 
50 destreyers, first line (50 per cent complements) ._________ 2, 850 
4 light mine layers (90 per cent aretpetenieetennoat iin ilcicsninioin sae 380 
S4 submarines, first line____-__~- sido isan ittianL aaiilllaeliaaapinen iplapaatiniagines 2, 579 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY AUXILIARIBS, * 
LD I sides aieclahiicteiacetini sian tania hentai 866 
Se arr ret ete gee nip eneapinnnnen mayan enepanatines mos 450 
Ss anes eellnbes em lancapeeiiesscliny tnccsensbalingts Tab lap antafionien entindighsiss 2, 309 
7 mI i a oe 1, 882 
OI 286 
Se ce eeeahtichsuendcnmeneseusiaais nicl andtie 430 
DR Ri alate Iocan cette th ink ar ba actin dedi a ccdinntamehbiinaa nididaineuddniiced 268 
2 Oe os tak ne Brin adn ates wih jo ota pioaapaetineisiauiiie 28 
1 st tu, ictal aaeaiiadaamiiainad nae 763 
2 ammunition ships____.-~-- in Gite micaenlen soccaages tinabieoastalaontieesagebternso enn 354 | 
CR nie cd che ch ctpitsianadetpntaiiebh toca ahandlen soll 451 
Sn ln amiable mite didnt ae bien diteneienaaas 833 
1 hospital i al la cl 361 
S tugs (including 6 station ships) es 340 
10 mine sweepers (2 mine swee ping, 7 fleet towing, and 1 air 
tender) — " siiebiiainadoihainn ahd dean senna dieldae<egAbiiges th tater 477 
4 auxiliaries, SUSRINREAORIDY Fog no acc net a ect elit 388 
Oi ic il inc atins weie enemas liless an abit 791 
SOE I ker ethic ei sce caspases nsaphisins glee emai a thas eal loa onidadpeindh ddiin zy 400 
46, 000 
i re ee ee i ada naan aati 19, 000 
i i llneisisaelens ahellaaediia didnt olidptlaldeadaleal 65, 000 


That is a matter of record. Of course, if we want to get 
along with 12 fully manned ships, 65,000 men will suffice. Then 
we go down the line and we find that there is provided only | 
one hospital ship for the Navy, that there is provided enly one 
repair ship for the Navy, one store ship, and without going into 
all of these figures in detail they cut down ships wherever it is 
Possible in erder to meet the desires of this litthke Navy com- 
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mittee. Then the gentleman comes in and says that they are in 
complete accord, that there are 18 ships by name, and that they 
are the ones that are named by the Navy Department, but only 
12 of them can be put in commission; and let me say to you 
gentlemen to-day, and I am just as serious as I can be abeut it, 


that 65,000 or 67,000 men will make our Navy from 10 to 15 per 
cent inferior in fighting value to the Japanese Navy within five 
months from to-day. ‘There is no question about that. 

Men fight with ships; and when the Navy Department sent a 
statement like this to the Committee on Appropriations, and said 
that with 65,000 men they can man only 12 of these first-line 
ships, that means that our Navy is instantly reduced net only 
in its fighting spirit but in its morale. How do you suppose the 
men feel when they see themselves grabbed by the seat of the 
pants and thrown out of their lifetime vocations and desires? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 


Mr. MANN. Is my colleague satisfied, from the attitude of the 
Navy Department, that if we appropriate for an enlisted per- 
sonnel of only 65,000 men, only 12 of the 18 capital ships will be 
kept in commission or——- 


Mr. BRITTEN. Fully manned—yes; I am satisfied. 

Mr. MANN. Does that mean with a full complement? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. What would be the lack of complement for the 
other six? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Twelve battleships, first line, 95 per cent com- 


plement, 14,224 men; six battleships, first line—for the six of 
them—1,236 men; less than 200 men on a ship. That is what 
65,000 or 67,000 meh would mean. 

Mr. MANN. How many more men would it take to give the 
full complement to the entire 18 capital ships? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Answering the gentleman's question exactly 
as it is put, it will take about 1,100 men per ship additional, 
making the deduction, of course, for the 1,236 already included, 


Mr. MADDEN. That would be about 5, 500 men additional? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Let me suggest this, that the battleship does 
not go alone—— 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I understand that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. About 1,100 men per ship. and that figure 


of 1,100 will be questioned by these little navy fellows. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would 86,000 men man all of these 18 
ships? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; the Committee on Naval Affairs by it 
action thinks that 86,000 men should be adequate. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What does the Navy Department 
think? 

Mr. BRITTEN. They requested 96,000. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And so it comes about that the 
gentleman is willing to set his judgment up against that of the 
Navy Department. I am both pained and shocked. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am willing to vote for 86,000 men, and I 
hope that most of the House will, beeause that is what the 
country wants. “he country is not going to stand for our Navy 
[ Applause. | 
Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 


Ss 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. 
Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 
Mr. McARTHUR. And is it not true that in the presenta- 

tion of this bill the Committee on Appropriations is seeking to 

usurp the legislative functions of the Committee on Naval 

Affairs, which has had a bill on the ealendar in this House deal- 

ing with this question since the 22d day of March? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Of course we all know that ‘hat is true. 
This is a one or a two man bill. The entire Committee on 
Appropriations considered this bill very seriously. with its 
63 pages, for 10 minutes last Saturday morning. Sure, they 
knew all about what is in the bill. I tried to get a copy of it 
Friday afternoon and could not because the committee was to 
get it next morning, and after debating it very seriously for all 
10 or 12 minutes they voted it out unanimously. This little 
Naval Committee says that we do not need more than eight or 
nine hundred men on one of these first-line ships. They talk 
war. Before the 
war there were two radio sets on one of those big ships. There 
are five now. We did not have the highly specialized fire con- 
trol in those days as we have it to-day, and fire control, spetiing 
the shot, spotting the target, is the most important operation 
aboard ship. 

Unless you can tell the fellow down below where the shot 
lands, you will never hit, because the pointer does net see the 
target most of the time. 
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There was practically nothing for aviation in 1916. Let me 
tell you what these gentlemen are going to do, They are going 
to provide 2,100 men for aviation ashore. England’s Navy has 
10,000. When I was in Europe last year I was told by our 
attachés that many of the best Italian and French aviation in- 
structors in Europe were now instructing the Japanese how to 
fly. Do you know what is going to happen if this bill goes 
through for 67,000 men? The most important branch of the 
Navy is going to suffer the worst, and that is aviation. We can 
not develop at once a fiver, a spotter, a bomber, a combat man, 
one who is to fly from the deck of a ship in a rough sea. He has 
to fly off the deck of a ship with a land plane and come back 
to that ship or die. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
minutes more. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is very kind. I am going to 
be very polite to him in the future. [Laughter and applause.] 

Let me tell you, gentlemen, that if there is one black blotch 
on our war record it is in connection with aviation. And I 
predict to you, gentlemen, that unless the enlisted personnel is 
set at such a figure that aviation will come into its own we 
might just as well kiss ourselves good-by if we have to fight 
an up-to-date power whose aviation is superior to ours. Be 
cause they will lick us; they will wipe us off the face of the 
sea, if they have got good aviation ahd we have not. Aviation 
will decide the sea battle first, almost before the capital ships 
have fired a shot. We will start to shoot at 20 or 30 miles, long 
before we can see the ship over the horizon, and that shot 
should be spotted by an aviator, and he will immediately be 
attacked by the enemy. He has got to fight for his life. And 
any man knows that he will never get back to his ship. 

In a time of turmoil and battle aviators must protect them- 
sel es, and it is the survival of the fittest. Aviators will find 
the enemy, destroy him if possible, guide or direct big-gun fire. 

Are you going to limit this force to a couple of thousand men 
when aviation is in its infancy? Are you going to provide ac- 
cording to this schedule here that was presented by the gentle- 
man from Michigan, on page 8? He shows that in naval train- 
ing stations and trade schools they appropriated for the won- 
derful number of 1,300 men. Think of it. Thirteen hundred 
men in training for the American Navy in our training stations 
and trade schools learning aviation, radio, and everything that 
goes with the modern, up-to-date Navy, and these little Navy 
gentlemen, with all the assurance that this is just exactly as it 
ought to be, say that they have provided liberally for the Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman speaks of an 
allowance of 1,300 men for training; that number is allowed 
not for training but for men assigned to schools as caretakers, 
instructors, and the like, not students. 

Mr. BRITTEN. How many do you provide in training? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We provide for 7,000 unassigned 
men. If you figure 7 per cent for sick, the prisoners, and those 
in transit, or about 4,500 men, that will leave about 2,500 for 
training. And we have less than 5,000 men in training now, 
with 96,000 men in the Navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will read the gentleman’s language: 

Having in mind the reduced establishment made possible by the pend- 
ing treaty and by the policy of keeping in commission only the 18- 
battleship fleet and necessary patrol craft, the committee believes that 
the number of men contained in the table below will be ample for 
shore purposes, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The men assigned to training 
stations in the table given by the committee are not under 
training but take care of the station and act as instructors. 

Mr. BRITTEN, 
terday very well. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
wrong or unconsciously misinterpreting the situation. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I may be misinterpreting, but I am reading 
the gentleman’s report. 

Mr. Chairman, let me explain a few defects in that hastily 
prepared report. 

On page 1 of the committee’s report under the heading “Ap- 
propriated, 1922,” there is given a total of $413,239,949.23. The 
committee fails to state that in the second deficiency act, fiscal 
year 1922, there was appropriated and reappropriated $10,- 
000,000 on which about $7,147,718 did not come out of this 
year’s savings. 

In the same tabulation at the foot of the first page the com- 
mittee neglects to state that the “ Estimates, 1923,” of $425,- 
000,000 is the departinent’s estimate for a Navy of 106,000 men 
as submitted. The sum “ Proposed, 1923,” 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


I will give the gentieman five 


I remember the gentleman’s language of yes- | 


| the same paragraph, on page 6, the number of men allowed by 
The gentleman is either thinking | 
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men, for which the basis was supplied by the committee, and 
the items which make up the total of $233,000,000 were also 
supplied by the committee in modification of the department's 
figures, 

It is noted in the middle of page 2 that the committee states 
that it has proceeded on the assumption that sufficient per- 
sonnel “should” be provided to keep these capital ships in 
fuli commission together with all the necessary destroyers, sub- 
marines, and so forth, and every other auxiliary necessary to 
make the 18-battleship fleet complete, well rounded, and properly 
manned and officered. As a matter of fact, the committee after 
saying that these things “ should ” be done does not carry out its 
premise in any way whatsoever (see pages 216 to 232 of the 
hearings). 

It is noted at the bottom of page 2 that the committee says 
it had difficulty in determining the allowance of personnel for 
ships to be kept in commission on account of varying opinions 
of naval experts. As a matter of fact, there is no difference of 
opinion in regard to the complement of ships. The ships’ com- 
plements are definite numbers. These figures are subject to 
examination. On page 224 of the hearings will be found a 
statement of the proposed allowance for 1923 for certain ships 
as submitted by the department. In submitting this allowance 
the department had already made considerable concessions in 
reductions of personnel. The proposed 1923 allowance on page 
224 is only 95 per cent of the official complements of the ship. 
The ships require even more men than this to man them fully. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 8 it is noted that the committee used 
as the basis for its figures the numbers of personnel actually 
on board on the 1st of February, 1922, and the figures in the 
middle and at the bottom of page 3 are stated to be on this 
basis. The personnel allowed by the committee in this tabula- 
tion is entirely inadequate, even as the personnel on the Ist of 
February, 1922, was entirely inadequate, at which time it was 
reported that a considerable number of the battleships were 
unready for active service on account of inadequate personnel. 

The figures of the committee only serve to perpetuate the 
department’s difficulties in trying to keep the fleet running as 
based on the inadequate appropriations for the year 1922. The 
figures of the committee amount to a statement that the num- 
ber stated is sufficient and that the ships shall not have any 
more personnel than happens to have been on board on the Ist 
of February, 1922. This action is not only fatal to the ships 
and to the service but it is entirely illogical as a method for 
determining upon complements of ships. It will be noted in the 
committee’s table on page 3 that identical ships are allowed 
different numbers of personnel for no other reason than because 
they happen to have different numbers of personnel on board 
on the 1st of February, 1922. The crew allowed the Tennessee, 
998, is among the smallest, while it is known to all that the 
Tennessee, California, and Maryland are the largest and most 
modern ships on the list. On the same page two ships, the 
Connecticut and the Pueblo, are both omitted. (See p. 224 of 
the hearings.) The correct figures are on pages 216-232 of the 
hearings. 

On page 6 is found the following statement: 

The foregoing constitute, with the exceptions hereinafter noted, the 
number of vessels which the department itself indicated to the com 
mittee it desired to operate next year, without any suggestion from 
the committee as to the number of enlisted men that might be appro- 
priated for. They call for a total of 49,492 men. * * * 

As a matter of fact, the table of ships submitted by the com- 
mittee were the ships that the department said it could keep in 
commission on a personnel of 90,000 plus 6,000 apprentices, as 
is shown on pages 216 to 222 of the hearings, and similarly on 
page 232 of the hearings. The committee’s statement that fle 
list of ships calls for a total of 49,492 men is an absolite 
misrepresentation of facts. With the committee’s remarks in 


the committee, according to the statements of the committee, 
are totally inadequate, as will be seen by referring to the de 
partment’s tables referred to immediately above. The allow- 
ance of 50,000 men for a Navy afloat is incorrect as based upon 
the list of ships. . 
With regard to the Eagles (p. 6 of the report), used for 
training Naval Reserves, and the recommendation that th 
Naval Reserve be trained on board the regular cruising vessels 


| as was done in the case of the old Naval Militia, the committee 


has absolutely prevented this by failing to appropriate mone) 
for the pay of these reserves while under training, and also 
failed to allow necessary money to pay their transportation to 
and from the ships. 

The statement in the committee’s report, on page 8, that “ On 
February 1, 1922, we found 12,633 men at shore stations” 15 


of $233,000.000 is the | not complete, as this figure does not include men employed on 


ariount proposed by the committee itself on the bas!s of 67,000 | district vessels, men in training at training stations and trade 
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schools, men on general detail, men sick in hospitals, prisoners, | 
and men in transit. Complete data was furnished the Com- | 
mittee on Appropriations covering these details, but only por- | 
tions of this data is referred to. The following is the distri- | 
pution of men at shore activities as of January 1, 1922, the date | 
of the last complete report: 


Distribution of personnel as af January 1, 1922. 


Yards i@ CIRC occ nmnitendtisuiccaabatsmbetn 1, 359 
Receiving ships and barracks—_................... 1, 945 
Training stations and trade schools (instructions and 
© VCR RGU ap ess deren sentdectlein lead tt ekons casei slain apncmenapledtieataniies dcaatan 2, 032 
Hospiteld (operating C8OWS)qciecuccwdincn suse 1, 978 
Pr OSs. ee GB tise is Oat aincites ances tition ev ctinien depen cements 23 
Com HRI ere tin Sccinconnienns sain adlge iad ialutign acon cera 1, 228 
AninGROU GR cick en os cick vcr hideb ind etnt bbcbtoedns shin eben 2, 754 
Ammunition depots and torpedo stations.__.......-.__ 605 
Recruktlaay . Pepe dere emcee pee eigen dainsicinatingia 709 
DOC ss. ik Cicntattnate ae ceiercbdeips setae deleted tate ciate 12, 633 
General detail, men under training, patients in hos- 
vitals, prisoners, students at trade schools__..___ ~~ 12, 814 
Is, abi dis dcr deere: ani ashes thiidatchatlalh pls aisbesaskat 25, 447 
Men in transit, not available for duty#_..~-- -------. 4, 062 
i a le dh aint baltitabsiata tala tte endniiens bhsaiabianiblatibaialaicasataa 29, 509 
Merl off GRICPIOS COIS eons tire ects rice cckwe 3, 352 
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Total ashore 
(See p. 297 of the hearings.) 


Mr. Chairman, referring to the table submitted by the com- 
mittee on page 8 of the report as providing necessary men for 
shore activities, no provision is made for shore based sub- 
marine tenders which require 1,600 men, district and navy- 
yard eraft which require 1,500 based on a 67,000-man Navy. 
How the committee reached its conclusion in regard to this | 
table is not known, as the figures do not conform either to the 
number of men now employed or to the number requested by 
the Navy Department for a 65,000-man Navy, or any ether 
sized Navy. The number of men provided will never man the 
treaty Navy. 

On page 10 of the report of the committee it is noted that the 
committee has reduced the cost of the ration from 50 cents to 
45 cents. This price of 45 cents is a pure gamble, but the Navy 
Department would prefer to use 50 cents as the cost of the 
ration, The Navy Department’s estimate for a 65,000-man | 
Navy was $16,328,838, as found on page 987 of the hearings. | 
For a 96,000-man Navy the department’s estimate was 
$23,112,204, 

On page 10, under the heading of “ Fuel and transportation,” 
line 4, the statement is made that— 

The original estimate for fuel for 1923 called for $25,000,000, but | 
that was based on an enlisted strength of 106,000 men and contem- 
plated using a great number of vessels which it is intended by thie | 
committee shall be placed out of commission or sold. The department's | 
revised estimate, submitted at the hearings, is $17,426,053.81. The 
committee propose $16,000,000 and believes that this sum will prove. 
adequate if the department continues to watch the fuel expenditures 
as closely as it has during the past few months. 

There must be no mistake regarding this statement regarding 
“luel and transportation.” The revised estimate of the Navy 
Department, based on 96,000 men, is $23,060,685. In accord- 
ance with the direction of the subcommittee on appropriations, 
the department submitted a list of ships which it considered | 
possible to keep in commission with an enlisted personnel of 
65,000 men. (See p. 364 in the hearings.) The amount named 
hy the department for fuel and transportation for the Navy 


of 65,000 men was stated as $17,426,053.81, as based on this 
table, without any allowance being made for emergency. (See 


pp. 1025 and 1026 in the hearings.) The amount named in the 
uppropriation bill is $16,000,000, which is $7,060,685 less than 
the amount requested by the Navy Department for the Navy 
of 96,000 men, and not $17,426,053.81, as stated in the report. 
t should be distinctly understood in this connection that the 
-called department’s revised estimate of $17,426,053.81 was a 
cure arrived at on premises prescribed by the subcommittee 
self, the subcommittee having prescribed a basis of 65.000 
en and having also prescribed in part the basis upon which 
« expenditure of fuel was to be estimated—namely, the amount | 
of steaming which each ship would do per month. In no correct | 
seuse can $17,426,053.81 be considered “the department’s re- | 
vised estimate.” 

Under “ Public works ” it is noted that large sums have been | 
left out for the continuation and betterment of Pacific coast 
bases, } 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It takes a certain amount of in- | 
iormation to even read a thing intelligently. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It takes a large lot more to write it, and | 
oe is what the gentleman did not have when he wrote 
this, 
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Then he goes on and makes a total of 2,965, and then, to show 
our liberality, he has thrown in an extra 7,000 for hospitals, 
sickness, and those in jail and in other places not specified. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Do I understand the gentleman agrees with the 
chairman of the subcommittee that this additional number of 
7,000 has. given to the department every man they requested? 

Mr. BRITTEN. It certainly does not. 

Mr. BEEDY. That was the statement made by the chairman 
yesterday. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Certainly not. 
called it to my attention. ‘ 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. How many men did the Secre- 
tary of the Navy ask for aviation? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not know; approximately 5,700 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from [linois 
has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman, because this is important. The committee allowed 
for the two new ships for aviation, which are to be put in 
commission soon, the number of men the Secretary of the Navy 
asked for, and in addition—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. How many? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
I think it was about—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. i thought the gentleman might say that he 
expects me to know, and then he smiles. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If you fill up your mind with 
small details—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. That was*the reason I asked the gentleman 
the question. I have seen him picking up pins and rubber 
bands and small details for some time past. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Well, be that as it may, we al- 
lowed whatever number was requested—632 for the two ships. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What do you mean by 632? How many 
men did the Secretary request for each one of these plane 
carriers? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
riers? He did not request any. 

Mr. BRITTEN. He may not get any under this bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Of course he will not, because 
the Secretary of the Navy is a sensible man, and he would not 
ask Congress to appropriate men for carriers that have not yet 
been authorized, and when avthorized can not be completed for 
two or three years. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am glad to have the gentleman’s compli- 
mentary remarks about the Secretary. Stand by him, old boy, 
and give him what he needs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The Secretary is abundantly able 
to take care of himself. Sut, coming back to what we allowed 
for the carrier and tender that will soon be put in commis- 
si0n-— 


Mr. B 


I am glad the gentleman 


Whatever number was desired. 


You mean the prospective car- 


R They are converted ships. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If the gentleman would listen—— 
Mr. BRITTEN. What are they? 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If the gentleman would listen 


ITTEN. 
I 


he 


could hear much better. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not want to be instructed along your 
line. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Of course, if the gentleman does 
not want information—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not along your line, because I heard you 
yesterday for an hour or more. I was interested, but not con- 
vineed. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think, perhaps, that is true. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman asked a question about avia- 
tion. They requested 5,700 men. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman allow me to 
make a statement right there, giving just what the department 
desired for aviation? I will yield more time to him. 

Mr. BRITTEN. All right. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The Secretary of the Navy will 
have at his disposal one airplane carrier and one tender for 
the coming year. Those are new, so far as the naval service 
Now, of course, 
it is necessary to have the nren to run those carriers. Whatever 
number he has asked for has been allowed. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What is the tonnage of those two ships? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I did not build them; they are 
small ships. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
will tell you. 
informed about the Navy. 


What is the tonnage of both of them? TI 
They are 19,009 tons combined. I will keep you 


[Laughter.| I had an idea when 
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the gentleman came in here with a one-man bill that he knew 
something about it yesterday. He spoke for an hour and 15 
nrinutes extemporaneously and camouflaged where he could get 
away with it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Let me take the camouflage off, 
so that even the gentleman from Illinois can see. [Laughter.] 
If the gentleman will only listen, he will improve greatly. 
Listening is the greatest art in the world 

Mr. BRITTEN. Next to giving advice. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. There are those two ships that 
the Navy Department did not have before, and they asked for 
a certain number of men for those particular ships. They did 
net ask men for ships that had not been authorized or built. 
We gave them the number they asked for on the%e two. Then 
they asked for 600 men that they said they wanted to -put on 
the battleships upon which the catapults are to be placed, and 
we not only appropriated the money for the catapults but for 
the G00 men who go into the fleet aviation because of these 
devices. 

Mr. BRITTEN. How many men do these catapults require? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And, adding those to the number 
allowed on shore, gives 3,200 men, beside many civilians, the 
entire number asked for by the Secretary of the Navy for 
aviation. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is very convincing. 





Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. Truth ought to carry some 
weight. 
Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; I am satisfied that the gentleman 


thinks that is true. And yet the Navy Department this morn- 
ing says they requested five thousand six hundred and some. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What does the gentleman mean 
by “the Navy Department ”? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Men in authority in the Navy Department. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does the gentleman mean the 
head of the Bureau of Aviation or does he mean the Secretary 
of the Navy? Or does he mean Admiral Coontz, the Chief of 
Operations? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I hope you will withdraw your question. I 
may have some confidential information, but it did not come 
from the White House. You put me in a very embarrassing 
position, and I hope you will withdraw the question. 
[ Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will give the gentleman two 
minutes more. I am glad the gentleman has learned so quickly. 
He has learned already the lesson I sought to teach him yes- 
terday. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LINEBERGER. 
for a brief question? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman has stated that the 
British have between 10,000 and 11,000 men for naval aviation. 
I think the House would be interested in knowing how much 
the Japanese have under this 5-5-3 agreement for naval avia- 
tion. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not know. We have not been able to 
get those figures. The Bureau of Naval Intelligence does 
not know how many men are under instruction in Japan to-day 
in naval aviation, but they do know the names of the Italian 
and French instructors who are teaching them. Based on the 
Japanese ratio, we ought to appropriate for 125,000 men for 
the coming fiscal year. The gentleman from Michigan suggests 
that we provide some 17,000 for shore duty. For 100 years, 
gentlemen, the Navy Department of America has always figured 
2 men afloat to 1 man ashore. That ratio promotes efficiency. 
That puts a man on the ship in shape to be a seaman. The 
Japanese Government provides for 35 per cent ashore. The 
English Government provides 6 out of 10 afloat and 4 ashore. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. TI would like to have a little more time. I 
would like to call the attention of the House to certain things, 
particularly where your greatest reductions in the bill are made, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. How much time does the gentle- 
man need? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Five minutes, and if the gentleman thinks 
I ought to have a little more time, let me have it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I want to impress the House and the gen- 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


tlemen on this side in particular with the fact that in the past, 
I will not say during war, be- 


for 10 years prior to the war 
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cause then everybody voted one way—but prior to the war it 
was this side of the House that made the Navy what it was, 
[Applause.] Now, gentlemen, do not feel that you have to fol. 
low your leader over here because of the eloquent speech he 
made yesterday. I say in all sincerity that there is not a naval 
officer in America that stands for this bill. There is not a single 
naval authority who stands for it. The administration does 
not stand for it. It will be amended at the other end of the 
Capitol if we do not take the bit in our mouths here, or else we 
will have a third-class Navy if this bill becomes effective. We 
will be third, after Japan. 

Now, gentlemen, the disarmament peace treaty has imposed 
a specific obligation on us. The world expects us to live up to 
the treaty, and if we live up to the treaty we will have to prop- 
erly man 500,000 tons of ships and 135,000 tons of airplane 
carriers. The Aviation Bureau requested $17,000,000, but the 
committee allows less than $8,000,000. Engineering requested 
$16,881,336 on the basis of 65,000 men. Think of it! These 
officers were trying to comply with the request of this “little 
Navy ” committee by making a 65,000-man Navy, and the Bureau 
of Steam Engineering madé@ a request for $16,881,336, based 
on 65,000 men. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does the gentleman know that 
nearly $4,000,000 of that was for new construction of towers 
in all parts of the world for radio? 

Mr. BRITTEN. If they are for towers and for direction of 
the merchant marine, as many of these towers are, I am for it. 
That is the way they manage to get through the fog. We are 
establishing them on the Great Lakes, and thereby we enable 
ships to save life and property. It is very easy to say you do 
not need them, but I say the country is entitled to it. They cut 
the appropriation from $16,881,336 down to $12,100,000. 

For construction and repair the Navy Department requested 
$16,465,000, based on 65,000 men. The committee gave them 
$14,200,000. 

Fuel—there has been some argument as to whether fuel has 
been properly managed and handled by the Navy, but of course 
ships can not operate without fuel. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And they can not maneuver without fuel. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The department’s estimate was cut more 
than $6,000,000. The department requested $23,000,000 and the 
committee recommend $16,000,000. That is a tremendous cut. 

Mr. Chairman, let me read two letters from Secretary Denby 
about this fuel item: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 10, 1922. 
Hon, Frep A. BRITTEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Britren: Referring to your verbal request regarding 
fuel and transportation, I would state as follows: 

The original estimate of the Navy Department, based on a Navy of 
106,000 enlisted personnel, was $25,000,000. The revised estimate, 
based on 96,000 men, as submitted to the Committee on Appropriations, 
was $23,060,685. 

In accordance with the direction of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, the department submitted a list of ships which it considered pos- 
sible to keep in commission with an enlisted personnel of 65,000 men, 
(See page 364 in the hearings.) 

The amount named by the department for fuel and transportation for 
a Navy of 65,000 men was stated as $17,426,053.81, without any allow 
ance being made for emergencies. (See pages 1025 and 1026 in the 
hearings. ) Ea 

The amount named in the appropriation bill is $16,000,000, which is 
$7,060,685 less than the amount requested by the Navy Department for 
a Navy of 96,000 men, 


Yours sincerely, EpWIn DENpyY. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 10, 1922. 
Hon. Frep A. BRITTEN, 

* House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BritTren: Referring to your oral inquiry regarding the 
expenses for fuel for destroyers for the present fiscal year, I we ld 
state that the official expenditures for the first eight months of the 
present year were 2,328,753 barrels, at a cost of $5,781,967.50, pnd 
the estimated expenditures for March, April, May, and June under Ue 
present program are 615,736 barrels, at a cost of $1,344,778.04, mak- 
ing a total for the year of 2,944,489 barrels, at a cost of $7,126,745.34 

Yours sincerely, 
EpWIN DPNBY. 


Yards and Docks requested $6,750,000. The committee cul 
them $1,250,000, giving them $5,500,000. 

Numerous public works in the Hawaiian Islands and e!se- 
where have been disregarded. They have been disregarded 00 
the Pacific coast. Do you gentlemen know that except .t 
Panama there is not on the Pacific coast a dock owned by t! € 
Government that will dock our latest first-line fighting ship? 
Not one. Think of it! There is no Government-owned dock 0 
the Pacific coast that will accommodate one of our latest first 
line ships, with the exception of the dock at Panama. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Does the gentleman know that that 's 
at Cristobal, on the Atlantic side? 








1922. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; I do. With the exception of that one 
there is not a dock on the Pacific coast that will dock one of our 
first-class, first-line ships. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. That is not on the Pacific coast. 
is on the Atlantic side. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I thank my good friend for his assistance. | 
We do not own a dock on the Pacific side that will take in | 
one of those big first-line ships. There is one xt Hunters Point | 
that we have leased that belongs to a private corporation. 
Of course, we can confiscate that in time of war or emergency. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman forgets the dock 
at Bremerton. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The dock at Bremerton is seven hundred and 
eighty and odd feet long, and will not dock one of our latest | 
first-line ships, and the gentleman does not know it. [Applause | 
and laughter. } 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
that is not so. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Naval Reserve Force is cut down to | 
$50.000 for the entire country. A reserve force is a very neces- | 
sury force. Those are the officers and men who jump in and | 
are quickly assigned to places when an emergency arises. Only 
$50,000 is provided for that item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I thank the gentlemen for all the time they 
have given me. [Applause, Members rising.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield 10 minutes to the 

gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIver]. 
“Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, it is not my purpose to discuss at length at this time the 
enlisted-personnel question, to which many arguments have been 
directed. The discussion of this can be well deferred until 
that item is reached under the five-minute rule. 

I felt that I could with propriety submit to the House some 
helpful information relative to the views just announced by 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Britten], in 
which he has professed accurate information as to all matters | 
relating to the pending bill. Among other things, he stated that 
he desired to speak specially to the new Members of the House, 
on the theory that they were probably not well informed as to 
naval matters, and in that connection I am reminded that the 
gentleman, who stands as the giver of information to new Mem- 
bers, was probably opposed to the draft. He was not in favor 
of sending men to fight the battles of their country abroad 
unless they willingly consented to go. He may have voted in 
the past for big navies and big armies, but he belongs to the | 
class who would not use such navies and armies in the event of 
wir with foreign powers until the consent of the men consti- | 
tuting the Army and Navy was first obtained. I think all must | 
ugree that a Navy and an Army are worth but little if the | 
theory of the gentleman should be carried out. I am informed 
that the gentleman has in his district many who may not have | 
desired to go abroad in the recent war and that his attitude in | 
reference thereto may have been predicated on such fact. Cer- | 
tainly, even with a great Navy and a great Army, this country 
would not be very safe if the position of the gentleman from 
Illinois along the lines indicated was approved. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Not now. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I should 
statement, 

Mr. OLIVER. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
Sstutement. 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not yield to the gentleman now. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry—a | 
hatter of personal privilege, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not raise a question of | 
personal privilege in the committee, 

Mr. BRITTEN. I have no argument with the gentleman, 
hut I have just been told by a friend that the gentleman from 
Alabama stated that I voted against the draft, and that is 
entirely incorrect. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 
Sonal privilege? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman insists that he has a 
question of personal privilege and presents one, the committee 
Will have to rise and go into the House. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman stated that I voted in a cer- 
tain way which I did not vote, and I want to correct that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman does not state a question 
of personal privilege. 


That 


| 
| 
| 
} 


It is better not to know so much 





like to correct the gentleman’s 


I will yield later, but not just now. 
No; but I wish to correct the gentleman’s 





A point of order, Mr. Chairman. | 
Have I no right to state a question of per- 
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Mr. OLIVER. I am informed that the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brrrren] introduced a bill after war was declared, 
in which he sought to prevent anyone being sent abroad in 
Army or Navy unless they consen‘ed to go. Is not that correct? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; that is correct, but the gentleman stated 
that I voted against the draft. 

Mr. OLIVER. If I did, I was probably in error, and I with- 
draw the statenient. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I thank the gentleman, because the gentle- 


| man was in error about that. 


Mr. OLIVER. If the bill introduced by the gentleman, which 
sought to deny to the Government the right to send anyone in 
the service abroad to fight its battles, had been passed, then 
certainly the effect would have been to have denied the Govern- 
ment’s right to draft its citizens into service during war. In 
other words, it would have been purely voluntary with those 
called into the service as to whether they went abroad or not. 

Now, to further show that my friend from Illinois is not a 
very safe advisor, he tells you in his speech to-day that the 
ofticers of the Navy Department are opposed to this bill and for 
that reason he insists that the bill should not have the support 
of the House, vet we find that he has recently refused to follow 
the advice of the very naval officers whom he now so strongly 
commends, 

The committee on which he served have pending before the 
House at this time a bill to reduce the enlisted personnel to 
86,000, and the officer personnel is fixed at 4 per cent of the au- 
thorized strength. The gentleman will not claim that this bill, 
which he favors, is in accord with the advice of naval officers, 
and certainly not with that of Admiral Coontz. My informa- 
tion is that the only two members of the committee who voted 
against the bill were the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Swine] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PApcert]. The 
bill in question, and to which he referred, undertakes to fix the 
authorized enlisted strength of the Navy at 86,000, but does 
not provide, as he argued, that there shall be 86,000 enlisted 
men, but simply that this number shall constitute the max!- 
mum enlisted strength of the Navy and hereafter be the basis on 
which the officer personnel is to be determined; that is, the 
86,000. The chairman of the committee is present and will 
bear me out, I am sure, as to the correctness of this statement. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as my friend has 
referred to me, I will give my own personal understanding. 
When I voted for 86,000 men and 6,000 boys, it was my distinct 
understanding that that was fixing the officer list under the 
law already established by Congress. 

Mr. OLIVER. That statement of the chairman of the com- 
mittee will be interesting for the Members of the House when 
we come to consider the personnel sections of the pending bill. 
In other words, the officer personnel is determined on the 
When you decrease 
the authorized enlisted personnel, you automatically decrease 
the officer personnel. It is extremely questionable, to my mind, 
whether the bill favored by my friend from Illinois, which 


| seeks to reduce the line officers of the Navy to 3,400, is wise. 


Recently the House voted to give the Army about a 10 per cent 
officer personnel, and the bill favored by the gentleman from 
Illinois would fix the authorized enlisted strength of the Navy 
at 86,000 and the officer personnel at 4 per cent of this en- 
listed strength. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. OLIVER. Indeed I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The strength of the Navy to-day is 91,000 
and a thousand over, and the officer personnel is about 7,000, 


Will my friend permit? 


| or about 9 per cent. 


Mr. OLIVER. Following up the statement just made by my 
friend the gentleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. BUTLER], the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Naval Committee, I will say that 
in 1916 we had approximately 8,694 officers in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Geodetic Survey, Coast Guard, and the Public 
Health Services. We now have in these same services 21,558 
officers. These figures would suggest that we are not rapidly 
adjusting our Military Establishment to a peace-time basis, 
In other words, we now have more than two and a half times 
the number of commissioned officers in the services I have just 
named than we had in 1916. Now, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that if there be one service that should have a strong officer 
personnel it is the Navy, and the limitation fixed by the bill 
now pending in the House and favored by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. BrirrEN] gives to the Navy too limited an officer 
personnel, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Alabuma 








—. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

Mr. OLIVER. Naval officers can not be qualified in a short 
time. They must be well educated and trained along many 
highly technical lines. Our naval officers are the best trained 
and best qualified officers of any navy in the world. The course 
at Annapolis is broad and thorough, and the young officer, after 
he finishes his course there, is sent to sea until he is qualified 
to take his place at any station on the battleship and eflicieatly 
perform the duties relating thereto. You can not select from 
civil life, without several years of special technical training, a 
well qualified naval officer. So the bill which the gentleman 
from Illinois |Mr. Brrrren] professes so much interest in is, in 
my opinion, more hurtful to the real efficiency of the Navy than 
any possible shortage in the enlisted personnel could possibly 
be. The only justification for the bill which he favors is found 
in what some Members admit to be its purpose—that is, that 
it is intended to authorize the retirement from the service of a 
large number who were taken into the service as officers with- 
out any examination to show that they were qualified as all- 
uround naval officers, 

These men had served with distinction in warrant grades and 
in some of the enlisted grades, and they were unusually well 
qualified for the work assigned them in these grades. Few, if 
any, have had the technical training, however, that will qualify 
them for an all-round naval officer, and the bill seeks to clothe 
the Navy Department with authority to place them on the 
retired list, though the committee has not written this purpose 
into the bill as reported. The effect of taking these men into 
the lower grades of the Navy made more admirals, more cap- 
tains, more commanders, and more lieutenant commanders, 
In other words, every 100 officers added to the lower commis- 
siohed grades make additional admirals, captains, commanders, 
and lieutenant commanders. Whether they were taken in for 
that purpose or not, I will not state, but certainly it had that 
effect. In view of the long enlisted service which these new 
officers had, we find that it may prove very expensive to retain 
them as officers in the Navy, if the pending pay bill should be 
enacted into law. There are more than 100 officers now hold- 
ing a lieutenant’s commission in the Navy who have had less 
than two years’ commissioned service, yet on account of their 
enlisted service they would, under the pending pay bill, draw 
for pay and allowances more than $6,500, You will see from 
this the naval officers to whom Mr. Brirren. has referred have 
not always been sound advisers as to naval policies. It like- 
wise demonstrates that even the gentleman from Illinois may be 
regarded as an unwise adviser on many matters contributing to 
naval efficiency. 

Now, it is not unusual for naval officers to widely disagree 
as to the number of enlisted men required to efficiently man the 
Navy. In 1919 the authorized enlisted strength of the Navy 
was 181,000; the following year the committee, over the strong 
protest of naval officers, reduced the enlisted personnel to 120,- 
000. Naval officers then strenuously insisted that the Navy 
could not efficiently function with less than 160,000 enlisted 
men, yet Congress very wisely, against the advice of high naval 
officers in charge of the bureaus of the Navy Department, cut 
the enlisted” strength to 120,000. No one undertakes now to 
say that we hurt the Navy by this action, but we did save a 
large sum of money to the Federal Treasury by refusing to fol- 
low the advice of the naval officers. Last year these same naval 
officers insisted that they must have 120,000 men for the present 
fiscal year, 1922, yet Congress, over their protest, cut it to 
106,000; and who will now deny that our action was not wise? 
We now find that many of these same naval officers are willing 
to accept either 106,000 or 96,000, and the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, of which the gentleman from Illinois is a Member, 
have reported a bill, over the protest of the naval officers, to fix 
the maximum authorized enlisted strength at not exceeding 
86,000, 

The General Board of the Navy, we understand, is still insist- 
ing that we should actually have for 1923 120,000 enlisted men. 
Congress have not in the past followed the advice either of the 
General Board or of Admiral Koontz or other high naval officers, 
and in failing to do so, we have certainly done no hurt to our 
Navy. Now, after we have scrapped the great capital shipbuild- 
ing program of 1916 and are to keep in commission only a limited 
number of ships during 1923, can anyone claim that we have 
done violence to the American Navy by providing an enlisted 
personnel sufficient in numbers to man the ships as they were 
actually manned in the early part of this year and are now 
actually manned? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 
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Mr. OLIVER. Now, without intending any criticism of tho 
action of the conference, because I realize that some drastie 
proposal had to be made in order for any agreement to pe 
reached looking to the cessation of naval competition, may I re. 
fer to the statement made yesterday by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Papeerr] in which he intimated that Secretary 
Hughes failed to follow high naval advice in his offer to scrap 
the great capital fleet provided for in the 1916 program, He had 
at least this justification—that the public seemed willing to gun 
render our naval advantage in order to secure an agreement 
with the assembled nations looking to a limitation of arma. 
ment. The American people, in the main, have given approval 
to. the naval treaty, even though it did involve the surrender of 
valuable ships, some of which, when built, would have given ys 
the most powerful and effective naval vessels of their kind ip 
the world. 

As emphasizing what was surrendered I recall that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. PapGetrtr] in 1916, after the adop- 
tion of the 1916 building program, brought in a bill from the 
Naval Committee and had the House to pass it, providing, first, 
for the construction of battle cruisers to the exclusion of battle- 
ships. He stated that preference was given to the building of 
battle cruisers, not only because of their great military value but 
because we had no ships of this type in our Navy, and Japan 
and England had many of the most modern types. 

We have agreed to scrap all of these battle cruisers on which 
we have expended many millions of dollars, and so in future 
America will have no fast battle cruisers in its Navy. These 
were the finest types ever designed. They had 187,000 horse- 
power, and each was armed with twelve 16-inch guns, with a 
speed of 83 knots and better. There would have been no ships 
in any Navy like unto these in point of efficiency and military 
value, yet for the purpose of securing a naval holiday, as to the 
building of capital ships, we agreed to scrap all of these great 
ships. The treaty gives to us the right to convert two of them 
into aero-carrying ships, and we must see that ample funds are 
provided for this purpose without delay. Instead of carrying 
16-inch guns, however, they will carry nothing over an 8-inch 
gun. Then again, to show how liberal Secretary Hughes was 
in his offer for a naval holiday, he agreed to scrap the great 
battleships that were being constructed with 42,000-ton dis- 
placement, carrying twelve 16-inch guns and with a speed of 23 
knots. In lieu of these, the greatest ships of their kind ever 
designed by any Navy, we have consented to accept two of the 
Maryland type, carrying eight 16-inch guns, instead of twelve 
16-inch guns, with a displacement of 33,000 tons, .and a speed 
of only 21 knots. It will thus be seen that America, speaking 
through her State Department and through her Chief Executive, 
was not afraid of impending wars. They were not afraid of 
destroying America’s chance to live in peace in the future when 
these great engines of war were agreed to be Scrapped, but on 
the other hand, they exhibited faith in the nations gathered 
at the peace conference, and frankly said to these nations, 
“ While we now have building the greatest battleships and bat- 
tle cruisers ever designed we are willing to serap them in order 
to make with you an agreement for a naval holiday and limita- 
tion on the building of capital ships, believing that any azree- 
ment entered into will be faithfully kept and that it will insure 
not only the peace and safety of America but of the world bet 
ter than all of the navies we or they are now building.” [AD 
plause. ] 

Let me here quote some excerpts from the speech of President 
Harding at the conclusion of the Peace Conference to show how 
he felt in reference to the safety of America under the treaties 
agreed on. Said he: 

You have written the first deliberate and effective expression | f oat 
powers in the consciousness of peace, of war's utter futility, and onal 
lenged the sanity of competitive preparation for each other's destruc: 
tion. You have halted folly and lifted burdens and revealed to [ 
world that the one sure way to recover from the sorrow and ruth and 
staggering obligations of a World War is to end the strife in pri sega 
tion for more of it and turn human energies to the construction © 
peace, 

* * 7 * * a ¢ 
I once believed in armed preparedness. I advocated it. But | have 


j ; _ plic nd 
come now to believe that there is a better preparedness in a pub! ba. ts 
and a world opinion made ready to grant justice precisely as lt es 
it. And justice is better served in conferences of peace than in cot 
at arms. F 


ss ot 


When you first met I told you of our America’s thought to set k le 
armament and none of war. 

Gentlemen, those are the sentiments of the highest official 10 
the Nation, and will,you say that he did not reflect the sent: 
ments of America in those words? [Applause.] Now, in col 
clusion let me say that the man who to-day undertakes by word 
or deed to make America believe that we are in great danger, 
and that Congress will do serious hurt to the Navy unless — 
complements are provided for all of the 18 capital ships which 


the treaty allows us_to retain, is misleading the American 
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and urging a naval program that adds nothing at this 


eople i 
ime to naval efficiency and greatly increases the expense on the 
National Treasury. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expires 
Mr. 


i: YRNS of Tennessee. I yield the gentleman five minutes 


more, 

“Mr, OLIVER. Let me show you how rapidly complements on 
patleships change, and it but illustrates how undecided and 
changeable the views of naval officers are. 

In 1914 we had many ships that we will retain under the 
treaty and keep in commission during 1923. You will not be 
able to add a new ship to your fleet until 1932, after you com- 
plete the 2 now building of the Maryland class, because the 
aidest of the 18 can not be replaced until 1932, and may I 
remind you in this connection that we will have from 4 to 6 
mpital ships in this 18 carrying only 12-inch guns? If the 
sntleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrINKHAM] is, in fact, so 
alarmed over America’s danger from some imaginary 

as his speech indicates, then I suggest that he busy 
himself to see that some important units, which the treaty 
nermits, be immediately added to our fleet so that it may be- 
come a well-rounded fleet. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Not just now. Now, in reference to the com- 
plements on some of these ships that we are retaining for 1923, 
we find that in 1914, for instance, the New York, one of the 
hest of the ships to be retained, carried 42 officers and 898 men. 
A board of naval officers, when the question as to a proper com- 
plement for the New York was raised, met with Admiral 
Fletcher, long in command of the Atlantic Fleet, on the board, 
and this board fixed the complement for the New York at 38 
oflicers and 1,022 men. After the board thus fixed the comple- 
ment for the New York, what may be called a strange coinci- 
dence occurred. I do not charge that it influenced the action 
of naval officers, but it so happened. that after the complement 
on the New York and other ships was fixed by this board a 
bill was passed by Congress fixing the officer personnel in the 
Navy ut 4 per cent of the authorized enlisted strength. After 
the passage of this law the complements for the New York and 
other ships were greatly increased, and instead of 38 officers 
and 1.022 men we find that in 1921 there were recommended for 
the New York 58 officers and 1,367 men. Now, I leave it to the 
House to draw its own conclusion, and may I ask my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butrer] if the figures given are cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. OLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the gentleman the figures which show 
what we know as the peace complement of the New York and 
the Pennsylwania, the ships that are to be retained? 

Mr. OLIVER. What they actually carry? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. The actual number carried seems to have been 
"2 men only, 

Mr. BUTLER. 
it carry in 1918? 

Mr. OLIVER. In 1918 there seemed to have been carried over 
1400. The gentleman has doubtless examined the table I refer 
to, and I wish to ask whether, in his opinion, it is correct? 

Mr. BUTLER. I believe it to be so. 

Mr. OLIVER. In other words, we find the compiements on 


much 


eneniy, 


Yes. May I ask the gentleman a question? 


What was the war complement? What did 


t 
law of 1916 fixing the officer personnel at 4 per cent of the au- 
thorized enlisted strength. 
_Mr. BUTLER. By reason of the act of Congress of 1916 fix- 
Ing the number of officers based upon the enlisted men, the 
tharts show that the enlisted men ran right up in number? 

Mr. OLIVER. This table certainly proves it. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the gentleman yield 
question ? 

Mr. OLIVER. My time is so limited that I hesitate to do so, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman two 
liinutes so that he may answer. 

Mr. OLIVER. Then I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I desire to ask the gentleman if he be- 
lieves that our Navy should be equal to Great Britain and su- 
berior to Japan? 


i 
} 
i 


for one simple 


Mr. OLIVER. I am glad that the gentleman asked me that 
(uestion. Our Navy to-day is not equal to Great Britain. It 


Will not be equal to Great Britain until you authorize and com- 
plete some modern, speedy uirplane-carrying ships. If the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TinKHAM] will take the time 
(0 rend some of the hearings before the House Naval Affairs 
Committee in the years 1920 und 1921 he will find high naval 


hese ships rapidly rising from 1914, and especially after the | 
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authority for the statement that even if we now had in our 
Navy all the battleships authorized by the 1916 program it 
would be dangerous to send them to sea, were we at war, until 
supplied with modern airplane-carrying ships. I have tried for 
some years to have Congress provide the necessary funds for 
these airplane-carrying ships, and it is now of supreme impor- 
tance that it be done because of our agreement to scrap the 
great battle cruisers with high speed, and our most powerful 
battleships. 

We must provide now for fast airplane-carrying ships, with a 
speed of 33 knots or more, of the most modern design. This is 
far more important than the question of what the enlisted 
strength of the Navy for 1923 shall be. If war should come, and 
you could not send out your 18 battleships until you provided 
modern airplane-carrying ships, it would seem to suggest that 
we are now spending much time in discussing matters not of first 
importance. The present bill, you will find, carries sufficient 
men to man the capital ships as they have been manned and 
were manned even this year, when the Navy had 100,000 men to 
draw on. 

Mr. TINKHAM. My question has not been answered. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have tried to show you what must be done in 
order to make our Navy efficient, and to show how futile and 
unimportant is the controversy over the enlisted personnel for 
1923 unless and until proper attention is paid to supplying the 
Navy with the types of fighting craft now needed. The House 
will later find, I think, that the committee have fixed the enlisted 
personnel for 1923 on a conservative, safe, and economical basis, 
and that no hurt will come to the Navy if the committee’s recom- 
mendation is followed. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I was a bit interested yes- 
terday afternoon when the leader of this House, in discussing 
the various percentages which had befuddled his brain because 
of the debate as it went along, said from 5-5-3 the Navy had 
dwindled to 34 per cent and 2.75, and, if he had kept talking, 
perhaps before he had finished he might have brought us down 
to a minimum of one-half of 1 per cent. [Laughter.] 

I have followed the discussion on this bill from its inception 
with as much interest and probably more attention than I have 
ever followed any debate in the House since I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress. As you know, I am the sole Democrat on the 
Committee on Appropriations who has signed the minority re- 
port, and I rise at this time to try to make it clear why I be- 
lieve the majority of my committee have erred. 

Yesterday, in his opening speech in defense of the bill as re- 
ported, the eloquent and admirable gentleman from Michigan 
fMr. KELLEY] referred more than once to the efforts of certain 
unnamed individuals, but evidently officials high in the Naval 
Establishment who, in their urgent pleas for a greater number 
of men than this bill provides, are using all the strategy and 
influence at their command “to pile up,” in the language of my 
friend from Michigan [Mr. Ketiey], 18,000 or 20,000 men on 
shore not assigned to any work in any navy yard or any sta- 
tion. I tried to get the gentleman to tell the House who these 
officials are and what their purpose was in “ piling up” these 
thousands of men, but the astute chairman of the subcommittee 
earefully side-stepped my inquiry and insisted that I knew as 
well as he did who the officials are in the Naval Establishment 
who are attempting to put this alleged load on the backs of the 
American people. 

I must confess, Mr. Chairman, that with all my regard for my 
friend, I do not think he was quite fair with the House in hold- 
ing back the knowledge which he has in abundant quantity and 
which he can, of all men, verify, if the story is true. As for 
myself, I take it that the officials at whom his remarks were di- 
rected are those now in control of the Navy Department, from 
the Secretary of the Navy down to the humblest adviser. 

If he is right, I want to repeat a question here and now 
which I suggested yesterday: Why not scrap the Naval Estab- 
lishment before we start scrapping our Navy? If these alleged 
thousands of men who are to be unassigned for any sort of 
duty are insisted upon by the Navy officials whom he criticizes, 
why in the name of all that is good and holy does the Naval 
Establishment want these men? 

Mr. Chairinan, it is because I have been unable to get any 
answer to this question and because of the absolutely contra- 
dictory positions which the experts in the Navy D<¢partment 
and the members of the subcommittee on the naval appro- 
priation bill have taken in this controversy that I have aligned 
myself with the minority members of the Committee on Appro- 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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priations, and I stand, without apology, with the administra- 
tion in behalf of the best Navy that the United States is per- 
mitted to maintain under the agreement reached in the Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armament. [Applause.] 

I am going to discuss another navy before I get through, and 
I hope no gentleman will leave his seat, particularly my good 
friend from [lichigan |Mr. KeLiry]. 

I would vote for a bigger Navy if I could, Mr. Chairman, 
than is permitted under the so-called 5-5-3 agreement. My 
friend from South Carolina |Mr. Byrnes] yesterday, referring 
to the Borah amendment in connection with the disarmament 
conference, said that every Democrat voted for the Borah 
amendment when it was before this branch. I beg to differ 
with him. There were five of us who did not agree that the 
time had come in the affairs of the world when the United 
States could afford to scrap its Navy. I was one of them, and 
I again have no apologies to make, But that conference reached 
an agreement, and we must keep our part of that agreement. 
We must not go below it. Permitted as we are to maintain 18 
capital ships with the necessary auxiliaries, we must not forget 
that men fight and not ships, and that historically good men 
even in poor ships have invariably triumphed over poor men in 
good ships. These men can be trained only in time of peace, 
It is generally considered by captains of industry, generals, 
and admirals that men are much more important than ma- 
terial. This can be accepted as an axiom. 

Under such conditions the United States can not afford to de- 
crease her personnel. When war comes it is too late to change 
the system. I have never taken any stock in that propaganda 
that armies and navies are always the cause of war. Wars 
in the Far East have been caused by weak nations. 

Korea, a weak nation, was the cause of the China-Japanese 
War and the Russo-Japanese War, and it is my firm belief that 
there would be no far eastern question to-day if China and 
Russia were strong nations. Our own wars have not been 
caused by having an Army and a Navy. The enormous expense 
of our past wars has been entirely due to the fact that we did 
not maintain a sufficiently powerful Army and Navy. May I 
remind this House of the well-chosen words of Secretary Denby 
recently spoken? ‘ Whatever arms have cost, they have made 
and kept us a nation.” 

It must not be forgotten that our influence and the due con- 
sideration of our rights are measured by other countries ac- 
cording to our physical power and our national spirit to re- 
dress wrongs. Foreign nations are as fully aware as we of the 
conditions of our naval force, at all times, both as regards its 
strength in material and its efficiency and sufficiency in person- 
nel, and you know as well as do I that the greatest weight is 
placed on its efficiency and sufficiency in personnel. 

One of the most brilliant newspaper men in this country said 
yesterday that the whole question which the House is consid- 
ering has developed into a controversy between amateur guess- 
ing and professional knowing. Capt. Luke McNamee, one of 
the best-known officers of the present Naval Establishment, 
said the other day that Great Britain proposes to reduce her 
enlisted strength to 104,000 by April, 1923, a year from now. 
Her crews are old and seasoned, with 12-year enlistments. Ours 
are boys, with an average age of about 20 years, with two to 
four year enlistments. 

In addition we have to maintain our tankers, repair, and 
hospital ships with regular sailors, mark you, using up 18,000 
of the regular force, while Great Britain now mans these ships 
entirely with reserves that are never counted in her enlisted 
strength. 

Japan proposes to reduce her enlisted strength to 68,000, al- 
though she is only allowed three-fifths of our strength, and this 
unquestionably, as the gentleman from Chicago [Mr. Brirren] 
said, would give her a greater strength than you would give us 
if you support this bill. 

Our friend from Michigan [Mr, Kretiky] answers that the 
67,000 men provided for in this bill will give us a Navy stronger 
than that of Japan and equal in its man power to that of 
Great Britain. Well, perhaps he knows—perhaps he knows— 
but [ repeat in this argument that I am going to align myself 
with those officials in our Government who have made a life 
study of this game, rather than with the members of any com- 
mittee to whom, after all, appropriations, whether they be for 
an Army or Navy, are mere incidents in a congressional career. 

We realize that the naval holiday must last at least for 10 
years, and that the number of ships to be kept afloat is fixed by 
the treaty. 

No new ships are to be built by the United States for its Navy 
during that holiday. A few new ships now building are to be 
completed, and then the Government navy yards will have no 
construction work. Necessarily many workers must be dis- 
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charged soon from our navy yards because of the naval holj 
because with our new Navy repair work will be comparatively 
slight. I want to emphasize these words. I am fully eon. 
vineed as a member of this: committee that the proposed limita. 
tion of 67,000 enlisted men will not suffice to keep our Ships 
afloat at any one time, I am in mortal dread that if you pasg 
this bill as it comes from the committee we will be burdened 
with a toy Navy. 

Under the bill as reported a bluejacket will be a rare pbirq 
along the Atlantic coast line—a rare bird—but, O good peopie 
the Atlantic coastline is not going to be left undefended. Some 
of the gentlemen who are so enthusiastic about serapping the 
Navy that fights for and defends the whole country are looking 
on complacently while Congress votes millions to help organize 
another navy, a brand-new navy, to fight for one particular fac. 
tional issue in this country. They are ready to reduce the Navy 
of the United States and to increase the prohibition navy. 
{Laughter.| They call it, you know, the rum-running navy, 
commanded by the prohibition commissioner instead of by the 
President of the United States, and the rum-running navy bids 
fair to take the place of the United States-Government, because 
you will not dare to refuse their request for more millions 
whenever they come and ask for more millions. [Laughter and 
applause.] All the traditions of the future will be about the 
gallantry of Admiral Haynes [laughter] lashing himself to the 
mast and giving.the command to “ Go ahead, and damn the rum- 
runners and their explosive beverages!” [Laughter.] Do you 
know that the rum-running navy has already put into New 
York? And it is reported that it will proceed to the St. Law- 
renee and the Great Lakes-and give battle to the rum runners 
from Canada whose armada is daily crossing the border waters 
and landing Canadian Club to the thirsty of New York, Buffalo, 
Cleveland,. Detroit, Mr. Kerrey [laughter], Chicago, Mr. Map- 
DEN [laughter], Milwaukee, Mr. Srarrorp [laughter], St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Duluth. 

I am reminded that more than 100 years ago President Mon- 
roe negotiated a treaty with Great Britain by which all forti- 
fications on both: sides of the border should be scrapped and no 
warships of either Government admitted on the Great Lukes, 
and for a century we have had an unguarded border between the 
United States and Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
five minutes more. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. That. long international line, stretching 
3,000 miles from Maine to Washington, has been without forts 
and without warships, and the people have crossed the border 
without having to give the countersign. 

But the rum-running- navy under command of Admiral Haynes 
and Rear Admiral Wayne B. Wheeler [laughter], chief of the 
bureau of navigation [laughter], and supported by the geritle- 
men here who are ready to serap the old navy of Commodore 
Jack Barry and Jchn Paul Jones and Admiral Farragut and 
George Dewey, will serap the Rush-Bagot treaty of 1818 and 
transfer our naval operations from the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans to the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. | Laugh- 
ter.) Instead of the daily allowance of grog to the bluejackets 
who fought in the old days with Commodore Perry on the Lakes 
we will have cold water and grape juice served to the prolii 
bition blue-ribbon boys who fight the rum runners from Canaida. 
[Laughter.] I wonder how long it will be before the old United 
States: Navy, manned by red-blooded boys, will have to be re 
built and ordered to the Great Lakes to indulge in real fight- 
ing with Great Britain because of the violation of the old Rush 
Bagot treaty by Admiral Haynes and his: rum-running, mischief- 
making navy? I for one prefer the Navy that has fought for 
the honor and protection of the whole United States and bat- 
tled on the seven seas, winning glory for more than 100 years, 
rather than to scrap that Navy, to economize at the spigot and 
waste millions on a rum-running navy to operate withou! 
authority of law and in defiance of our treaties, and probably 
involve us in real war. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I do not want our schoolboys [0 
be deprived of the inspiration to patriotie duty and everlasts 
service to that flag by snatching away from them in this hour 
the stories of heroism and sacrifice and achievement linked 
with the names of Jack Barry and John Paul Jones and Ad- 
miral Farragut, and modest but immortal George Dewey. |?T0 
longed applause. | 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


day, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. LoNn@wortH hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a messa " 
the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced tha 


ge from 





1922. 





the Senate had passed bills of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 1281. An act fer the retief of Capt. Edward T. Hartmann, 
United States Army, and others ; 

s.150. Am aet to provide longevity pay for reserve officers 
and National Guard officers serving under orders of the War 
Department ; 

S.1690. An act to correct the military record of John Sul- 
livan ; . 

S. 2719. An aet to reimburse certain persons for loss of pri- 
vate funds while they were patients at the United States Naval 
Hospital, naval operating base, Hampton Reads; and 

S. 1790. An aet to place national guardsmen who entered the 
World War otherwise than through the draft en equal basis 
longevity and centinuous-service pay with national 
guardsmen who were drafted. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 10740) authorizing the use 
of special canceling stamps in certain post offices, in which the 
concurrence Of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
vithout amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 2556. An act to advance Capt. Benjamin S. Berry to the 
permanent rank of major; and ; 

H. k. 7589. An act for the relief of Maj. Ellis B. Miller. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleuan from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, at noon to- 
day in concert with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Woop- 
kuFF] I introduced a resolution providing for an investigation 
of certain Government departments. That resolution was read 
by the Clerk of the House; and rather than to take the time 
in reading it again, I am going to ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Roy O. Wooprurr] and several other 
ex-service men of the House who enlisted in the late war, and 
either saw overseas service or were willing to see it, have for 
some time felt that there was an invisible biparty government 
in the United States which controls the real Government elected 
by the people, and they felt it was their duty to see that in- 
visible government removed from power and that the eon- 
stitutional legal Government assume its proper place and at- 
tend to the interests of the common, ordinary citizen. 

In Mr. WoopruFrr’s speech, which you have listened to with 
so much interest and which is based upon absolute facts, sup- 
ported by evidence which we have in our possession, he has 
called your attention to the fact that after the armistice was 
signed On November 11, 1918, the Bosch Magneto Co., a large 


as t0 


German-owned corporation, with assets of $8,492,457.61, was 
soll by A. Mitchell Palmer and Francis J. Garvan, Alien 


Property Custodian, to Martin E. Kern, a self-admitted convict 
and alien enemy, for the sum of $4,150,000. 

He has shown that this sale, which took place under the 
Wilson administration, was underwritten by Hornblower & 
Weeks; and that for their services in negotiating this sale 
Hornblower & Weeks were donated 7,000 shares of stock, worth 
at the sale value (whieh is only one-fourth of the real value), 
420,000. He has shown you that Hornblower & Weeks were 
tllowed to purchase $1,800,000 of the notes of the company for 
1,464,700, giving them a further net profit of $153,300. I will 
say thet I am reliably informed that Secretary Weeks has not 
heen connected with the firm of Hornblower & Weeks for 10 
Years. He has shown further that they were, with A. Mitchell 
Pali ier and Francis J. Garvan, largely instrumental in making 
collected for expenses in this matter $16,069.78. The audit 
from which this is taken is not full and complete and does not 
show all of the individuals who are interested. 
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this sale, beenause Hornblower & Weeks have charged up and | 


We do find that J. Harry Covington, a Wilson appointee to the | 


bench, but who durimg the war resigned, was taken in the 
scheme for a profit of $25,000, 
But it is evident upen its face that from the enormous ex- 


Penses that were charged up in negotiating this matter that a 


sreat deal of money, aggregating $92,000, went to persons, un- | 
known, who must have had great political influence in either 


the Wilson administration or the Harding administration, or 


| 





both administrations, er they would have been in difficulty 
to-day for their participation in the transaction. 

This is invisible financial government. It is the invisible 
financial government against which Theedore Roosevelt fought 
and which every man who saw service in the late war opposes. 
It is the kind of government which must be wiped out in the 
United States if the Government may function and if the 
Republic exists. 

Mr. Wooprurr has told you ef the Mitsui Co., the Rockefellers 
of Japan. He has shown you how this Japanese firm was given 
$16,461,680.15 of aircraft contracts by the Government of the 
United States in spite of the fact that this company had been 
the fiscal agent of the German secret service for many years, in 
spite of the fact that it is known that they have been mapping 
our coasts and securing information concerning our Government, 
in spite of the fact that it is known that they have maintained a 
thoroughgoing and efficient secret service in the United States, 
and in spite of the fact that after we entered the war five air- 
plane engines were shipped by this company to Japan at a time 
when America had no aircraft. Mr. Wooprurr has shown you, 
and has the facts to prove his statements, that this company, 
under the Wilson admfnistration, was allowed te rob the Gov- 
ernment of $9,948,680.15, and that no attempt has been made to 
recover this sum of money by the War Department, which now 
has the power to take action. 

Te my mind this goes to prove the fact that not only is our 
Government in the control of an invisible biparty financial com- 
bine, but that this combine extends to other nations of the world, 
and that these Japanese financiers have an interlocking agree- 
ment and arrangement with corrupt politicians in the United 
States which has enabled them to take money by the millions 
from the funds of American taxpayers and the men and wonren 
who suffered and slaved to buy Liberty bonds. 

Representative Wooprurr, who was an infantryman in the 
Spanish-American War and an infantryman in the late war 
with Germany, has demonstrated and proved his case beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, and the further anyone delves into his 
facts the more convinced they will be that his statements are 
true. 

Mr. Wooprurr has shown you that at the close of the late war 
the United States Government had on hand 188,000,000 feet 
surplus of lunrber of all varieties. 

This invisible government, which ramifies to the heads of all 
the lumber industries of the United States, decided that the 
price of lumber should not be reduced to the ultimate consumer 
and that this surplus should not be thrown upen the market. 
With this end in view, the firm of Phillips & Stevens, which at 
that time had headquarters in the Capital of the United States, 
had a conference with the then Secretary of War, and an agree- 
ment was entered into whereby all of this lumber should be 
sold to thenr at an arbitrary price, supposed to be fixed upon 
commercial prices, but which in reality was only a fraction of 
them, 

This was to apply to the softwoeds only—spruce, pine, fir, 
and hemlock. 

This firm then proceeded, at the contract price which was to 
be paid for softwood, to take over the other woods, consisting 
of millions of feet of mahoguny, walnut, cherry, and valuable 
hardweods, and by reason of their manipulations the Govern- 
meut of the United States has been defrauded out of $1,854.- 
076.84, and the price of lumber, at a time when building opera- 
tions were prohibitive in the United States because ef the 
high price of lunrber, was maintained at the high war price, and 
American women and children are to-day homeless or at the 
mercy of rent profiteers. 

Mr. Phillips, the senior member of this firm, is the Republican 
national committeemwan of Georgia, a man who must stand high 
in the councils of the party, and that he must have great infiu- 
ence is shown by the fact that although this matter has been 
of common knowledge to the officials of the Government 
the time of the armistice, neither civil nor criminal proceedings 
have been taken against him, although it is clear that a luwyer 
of even mediocre ability could secure a eoenviction in a criminal 
case and make a recovery for the Government of $1,800,000 

This is the same Phillips whe, when he came to a young tiin in 
the Department of Justice named Lenihan, a youthful and in- 
experienced attorney, who was too busily engaged in the dis- 
cussion of war contracts and politics to enter the military 
service and secured exemption therefrom, stated that he was 
arranging the appointment of Federal juc ‘es in his district. was 
the leader of the Republican Party in his district, and that the 
negro attorney, Anderson, had ne status ais a political leader, 
and, like wany another man of his type, inveked without 
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authority the name of the President of the United States to 
his commanding position and the corresponding influence 
he ought to wield in Government appointments. He must be a 
part of the invisible Government. 

This is simply typical of the hundreds of cases of fraudulent 
war contracts and contracts for the sale of surplus war property 
and the settlement of claims. 

‘The reason for my interest in these matters and the discus- 
sion of the subject at this time is not solely because of the fact 
of War service nor service in Congress but because of the 
peculiar relation that has been forced on me in investigating 
these contracts as a Representative of this Congress. 

On the 4th day of June, 1919, by House Resolution No. 78 of 
the House of Representatives, there was created the Select Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the War Department, of which Repre- 
sentative GRAHAM of Illinois was the chairman and of which I 
was a member. By’action of that committee I was appointed 
chairman of Subcommittee No, 3, charged with the investi- 
gation of foreign expenditures, and acting as such chairman I 
submitted a report to this Congress on the 3d day of March, 
1921. 

As stated in that report that committee was handicapped in 
every possible way. While outside the jurisdiction of the United 
States that committee, in a courteous manner, requested the 
presence of Gen. John J. Pershing, leader of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces, in order that it might interrogate him, but 
relying on the security of his position he did not appear and 
testify. It is the same committee that had appear before it the 
swearing politician, Charles G. Dawes, commonly and familiarly 
known in inner banking circles and to Sunday school parties as 
“ Hell and Maria’ Dawes. He testified that there was no graft 
or corruption in the War Department. As I read his testimony 
the other day I could not but feel that history will reeall and 
compare that father of our country, George Washington; that 
great emancipator, Abraham Lincoln; that great statesman, 
Theodore Roosevelt ; and the great apologist for the War Depart- 
ment, “ Hell and Maria.” It is the same committee that had 
appear before it practically all of the higher ranking generals 
of the American Army, and it listened to their testimony to the 
effect that there was little waste or extravagance in France, and 
none that was not justifiable; that the casualties on the 11th day 
of November, 1918, when approximately 400 clean American boys 
were killed after the armistice was signed, and about 3,000 
wounded, could not have been prevented, and it is the same com- 
mittee that demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
most vicious cruelties were practiced against the members of 
the American Expeditionary Forces in the prisons of Paris and 
Farm No. 2 at Chelles, and has later watched the War Depart- 
ment pardon the men who were convicted for those crimes and 
honor the men whom great generals of the Army, such as General 
Harbord and General Donaldson, have under oath stated were 
absolutely guilty. In that case I refer to Gen. William W. Harts. 
It is the same committee that could not get the records on which 
to make a financial and fiscal report. and frankly admitted that 
it was frustrated in its attempts to do so by the actions of the 
War Department under the last Democratic administration. 

That committee terminated by operation of law on March 4, 
1921. Those who knew that crimes had been committed in the 
name of the Government felt that with the advent of a Repub- 
lican administration it would be easy to institute a further in- 
vestigation, develop the facts, and punish the guilty individuals. 
In accordance with that view the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. GraHaAm of Illinois, on March 5, 1921, wrote the present 
Secretary of War asking that the committee be continued. To 
this letter the Secretary of War replied, “That the day of 
investigation had passed.” 

Here we have the spectacle of the Secretary of War—who is 
holding his position to-day largely because of the resentment 
of the soldiers of the late war, who knew they had suffered un- 
necessarily, and citizens, who knew that there had been graft 
and extravagance—taking the attitude that the time for exami- 
nation had expired and refusing to cooperate with the Con- 
gress of the United States in developing the facts which we 
knew were in existence. 

When that committee expired the former members were left 
without stenographic or accountant assistance. Some of the 
members, however, Representatives GRAHAM of Illinois, Reavis 
of Nebraska, BLanp of Indiana, McKenzie of Illinois, and Jrr- 


Sho*% 


FERIS Of Nebraska, called upon the President of the United 
States and urged that the harness-contract grafters and the 
salmon canners, who canned million of cans of decayed salmon 
for the consumption of service men, and other grafters be pun- 
ished, and undoubtedly the President of the United States, in 
accordance with his statement that the guilty would be pun- 
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ished, has issued his orders that prosecutions be inst 
They have not been instituted, however, except in a ve 
cases, and every move made to secure prosecution is biocke| 
by practically the entire War Department and a section of ¢j 


ituted, 
ry few 


ie 


Department of Justice. It may be said, however, that the 
President did declare void the infamous and notorious cop. 
tract for the purchase of all the harness and leather supplies 
of the Government by four ex-Army officers—Maj. Joseph p 
Byron, Lieut. Col. George B. Goetz, Capt. H. W. Benkie ana 
Capt. Azel F, Cochran—alk of whom received the salary of 
$25,000 each per annum out of this contract, and they were to 
receive a commission of from 20 to 40 per cent. The tota) 
amount of the contract was estimated at from $25,000.000 to 
$150,000,000, and the sale was to be made at figures so ridicy. 
lously low as to challenge credibility. 

first, let us see what an unlimited opportunity there was to 
graft in the sale of surplus property. One of the first statements 
made by the War Department was that on December 13, 1920. 
there was $150,000,000 worth of surplus war property, but at 
the same time a bulletin published by General Bullard, of tie 
eastern zone, estimated that the Government had on hand 
$6,000,000,000 worth of supplies, and even on March 2, 1921. 
Report No, 1406, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, stated that 
there was a surplus of $3,722,233,848.54. It is very evident that 
anyone who had the sale of this property and desired to profit 
by reason of its sale could make an immense fortune. 

The facts which I am going to show indisputably prove that 
the War Department has sold property and is to-day selling 
property at ridiculously and criminally low prices to favored 
customers, concealing the facts from Congress and deliberately 
misrepresenting the facts. They also show that the War De. 
partment is trying to control the Department of Justice by 
putting men who ought to be in the penitentiary on the De- 
partment of Justice pay roll and asking Congress to appropriate 
for it. 

In proof of the fact that the War Department is misrepre- 
senting the facts to Congress, I desire to call your attention to 
Public Resolution 193, approved July 9, 1918, which provides 
that the Secretary of War shall submit to Congress reports 
relative to all sales of property. On December 5, 1921, the Seec- 
retary of War submitted to the Speaker of the House the re- 
port provided for by statute, which was forwarded to me as 
chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in the War Pe- 
partment. That report, submitted to Congress in accordance 
with law, is the most fraudulent, misleading, and criminally 
deceitful document that was ever submitted to the American 
Congress, as is shown by the following facts, citing the pages 
of the record and the official reports in the War Department 
which I have with me to-day. 

In letter of transmittal accompanying this report, the Secre 
tary of War made this statement: 

The percentage of recovery on sales, including transfers with funds 
to other executive departments and agencies of the Government, Is as 
eee ie 20, 1920, to November 18, 1921, 16 per cent. 

(b) December 2, 1918, to November 18, 1921, 50 per cent 

A review of Secretary Weeks’s report shows how little he 
actually knows of the true facts. Only a few of the thousands 
of false entries, indicating fraudulent transactions with man} 
favored and “inside” purchasers, will suffice to show you the 
extent of the official depravity and duplicity exercised in le 
frauding the Government, which has ever gone on without re 
straint since the inception of liquidation process. 

Such cases as the harness sale, the lumber contract, (he H. 
Miller transactions, and countless other corrupt deals, trans: 
pired under former Secretary Baker. The cases with which we 
are now dealing can not be charged as one of the crimes asains! 
the late administration, for the reason that these corrupt ‘leals 
have been consummated under the present Secretary of W ar. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of supplies were sold to each 0! 
a number of favored purchasers by “ negotiation,” without 
competitive bidding, without adequate bonds or deposits te [Po 
tect the Government’s interests, indefinite extensions 0) UN© 
granted for storage and delivery, and, finally, canceliat ; 
effected to meet the convenience of these specially favored set 
of grafters. 


SALE OF CANNED MEATS TO THOMAS ROBERTS & CO. 


A contract was entered into April 21, 1921, between the a 
States of America, represented by L. BE. Hanson, lieuten® it 
colonel, Quartermaster Corps, for the Quartermaster (ener 
and Thomas Roberts & Co., 116 South Front Street. Philadelp''s 
Pa., signed by the following members of that firm, George W. }. 
Roberts. William B. Montgomery, Thomas Hahn, Willie! H. 
Hahn, W. W. Thrasher, and Robert Clay, for the sale of “) 


and 


ons 


United 














proximately 119,000,000 pounds of canned meat, and all meat 
to subsequently become surplus, at the following prices: 
Per can. 


Bacon, 12-pound cans 


Corned beef, No. 1, 22s0umee cams... 2... 

Corned. DEE. Feed See IO ochre sind eetpentiinentbmpeabess . O74 
Corniedl TeOUy Cemmmmnene NONI ica nay cesta terres cniesiingh memnipirel shania cing anines . 05 
Corned. Weeth! SiRmanee MIN en i ls is cn caste bois es ge acy eb aia ane teen - 08 
Corned -eOE IN in tin sien cicero cc bbinn alata ~ 273 
Roast beef, No. 2, 24ounce cans__.—...._. eintteheesiindinldatabit - 034 
Ronct Dees cdl thd bce Cieciecenmnisinteradaiethlan arg tinionleaeeth - 03 
Roast bee mn WE a ee . 033 
Roast Dewan ee Mie Aa etnniatesintnevegtenestetercen eitmasbinminnestieaaeee 08 
Cornel DOR Rees. eI ONIN a ca cer eoeommarrsinnseneitp anse'e> ctlenianpendh <atestesncabeas . 03 
eve we eo Se aa el . 


The above prices were f. o. b. cars point of location. 

Deliveries were made and sales reperted amounting to 129,- 
719,722 pounds, nett ng 2 return to the Government of $6,135,- 
244.97 for meats costing the Government a total of $56,631,- 
289.54, veeorded om page 732, “ Serial List of Sales,” Surplus 
Pronerty Division, reperting office, Chicago, Ill.. 7-1-21, the 
method of sale being reperted as “ Fixed price, depot quarter- 
muster, Chicago,” as follows: 











f 
| ieee Price | Return to Cost to 
aes per can. | Government. }Government. 
hii gE cea a see |-— cen ee 
(48) Cornet heetNo.t 6,704,177 | 6.04 | $263, 167.08 \$2, 614, 629. 03 139, 670 
(24) Cornet heef No. 2) 15, 582, 299 -O7% | 1, 168, 671.75 (11,063, 425. 90 649, 262 
(48) Corned beef, 1- | | j 
pouUnG . sccsdecdise 7, 566, 352 -05 | 378,317.60 | 3,707, 512. 48 | 157, 632 
24) Corned beef, 2- | | 
pound... cctisioee | 488, 764 | .08 38,701.12 | 257,985.36 | 20,158 
12) Corned beef, 6 | | | 
POUND .ocksteketans 857,279 -273 | 235,751.73 | 2,366,090. 04 71,440 
48) Corned-beefhash, 
l-poundl ..osscsesees 9, 451, 654 -03 | 283,549.62 | 3,293, 562.36 | 196,909 
24) Corned-beef hash, | 
Srneund. . 2h... ook | 12, 352, 676 -05 | 617,633.80 | 7,905,712.64 | 514,694 
48) Roast beef, 1- | | 
POUNNGE... -kcaneseuee | 1,419, 704 . 03 42,501.12 | 724,049. 04 | 29, 578 
24) Roast beef, 2- | | | | 
NouNd....«kkie edad 9, 699, 139 034 | 339,469.87 | 9,311,173.44 | 404,130 
12) Roast beef, 6 | | 
DOUNG ... s.castenahaien 938,411 08 | 75, 072.88 | 2, 468, 02% 93 | 78, 200 
(6) Bacon, 12-pound..| 2,239,432 | 1.20 | 2,687,318. 40 |12, 899,128.32 | 373,239 
TOMB acdesestne REGUS 80h TOR Voc cesiesess 6, 135, 244. 97 56, 631, 289. 54 |rseereeeee 
| 





These figures show that the Government received a net re- 
covery of $0.0472 per pound on an average for the entire quan- 
tity which had cost the Government an average of 43.6 cents 
per pound, 

The salient features of the contract will be quoted to show 
the extent of duplicity to which responsible Army officers and 
public servants have and are now going in the liquidation of 
the vast surplus stocks on hand as a result of the termination 
of war. Article 2 ef the contract provides: 


Should any canned meats hereafter be declared surplus, from the ex- 
isting stock now on hand in the Quartermaster Corps, the purchasers 
hereby agree to accept said meats upon the same terms of payment, at 
the same price, upon the same conditions as specified in said contract, 
upon written notice by the contracting officer, and the period for the 
completion of this contract shall be extended in such pertion as the 
additional quantities declared surplus bear to the entire 
originally contracted to be sold in this contract. 

Article 3 provides: 

There shall be a 100 per cent inspection by the United States before 
shipment of all properties delivered under the terms of thi# contract. 
rhe United States hereby guarantees that all of the property hereby 
sold shall comply with the pure food laws of the United States and of 
the several States and to be fit for human consumption. In the event 
that any meat delivered hereunder to purchaser is found to be de- 
teriorated to such an extent that it can no longer be used for human 
consumption, or that same is not within the requirements of the pure 
laws of the United States, or of the several States pertaining 
thereto, the purchaser shall, within 90 days after the date of shipment, 
as shown by the original bill of lading, serve notice accompanied by 
certificates of seme duly authorized health officer or sworn affidavit 
of two competent officers to the effect that said material is not fit 
for human consumption or that it does not comply with the require- 
ments of said laws, and thereupon the United States shall allow a 
credit ef such material at the price hereunder agreed to be paid for 
the same and any freight thereon. The purchaser shall have the privi- 
lese of disposing of the material last described and there shall be 
deducted from such credit the amount realized, the same to be deter- 
nined from sworn statements furnished by the purchasers. * * * 


Article 5 shows that purchasers paid the United States the 
sum of $500,000 to be retained as a guaranty of faithful per- 
formance and to be applied upon final payment, deliveries to be 
made within seven months from date of approval of contract 
by director of sales; the purchasers agreeing to furnish ship- 
ping instructions, accept deliveries, and to pay for at least one- 
seventh part of the entire quantity each month; payments for 
all meats shipped during the preceding calendar months to be 
paid on er before the 15th day of the next suceeeding month, 
upon presentation by the United States to purchasers of bills of 
luding or other evidence showing delivery; the United States 
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not being required to ship any of the material in less than 10- 
case lots; the United States agreeing to segregate by brands all 
corned beef packed in No. 1, No. 2, and 1-peund cans. 

This contract was. approved April 21, 1921, by E. H. Harts- 
horn, lieutenant colonel, General Staff, directer of sales. 

The various phases of this unconscienable sale clearly indi- 
eate a conspiracy on the part of certain War Department offi- 
cials and criminal negligence on the part ef others in its cen- 
ception and execution. 

On the same day the contract was executed the Assistant 
Secretary of War, Mr. Wainwright, appeared before the House 
Military Committee and informed that committee that a sale 
of the War Department's surplus supply of canned meats of 
approximately 81,000,000 pounds—not 119,000,000 pounds, as 
shown in the contract, and all subsequently to be declared sur- 
plus—was made to Thomas Roberts & Co. for $5,316,276; that 
the meat cost the Government 34 cents per pound, and that the 
present market price averaged 34 cents; that the sale price was 
approximately 64 cents per pound. 

On April 28, 1921, Col. L. E. Hanson, Chief of the Surplus 
Property Division, who signed the contract for the United 
States, wrote a letter to “ all control supply officers,” stating: 

A contract covering the sale of canned meats surplus, and to become 
surplus, has been entered into under April 21, 1921, at the follewing 
prices (prices stated above). * * * 

Origimal purehasers pow holding canned meats unsold to be allowed 
to return all unsold meats at their own expense and to be refunded 
purchase price. 

In the design and execution of this fraudulent sale, entailing 
such a tremendous loss of public funds, it is improbable that 
any of the other innumerable illegal and cerrupt sales were 
made with greater disregard of public interest and common 
deceney. 

When Colonel Hanson executed the sales contract which he 
signed on April 21, 1921, he knew that he had previously sold 
many million pounds, and a comparatively large portion of this 
surplus meat at prices from two to three times greater than 
those realized on the sales to Thomas Roberts & Co. He knew 
that in order to deliver the vast quantity, amounting to 119,- 
000,000 pounds specified in the contract, it would be neces- 
sary to cancel these numerous and ze sates made at the much 
greater figure, and that by so doing he would cause an actual 
loss to his Government of several million dollars. 

Of course, the contract as executed by Colonel Hanson was 
silent in this important particular, but when he wrote to his 
six control supply officers on April 28, 1921, informing them 
that— 
original purchasers now holding canned meats unsold to be allowed to 
return all unsold meats at their own expense and to be refunded pur- 
ehase price— 
he knew that he was merely confirming the fact that he was a 
party to an infamous plot to defraud the Government. 

The record shows that parties whe purchased under the higher 
figures prior to the Roberts contract were permitted to— 
avail themselves of the right to return te the Government and 
back through Thomas Roberts & Co. (these same) canned meats. 

And that in making refunds on these former Sales amounts 
were— 
credited and (meats) resold to 
returning meats te warehouse. 

The official record shows in only a small portion of these can- 
cellations and refundments, so far examined, they amounted to 
the staggering figure of $1,115,999.01, net including a number 
of large sales. Besides this, it is reliably reperted that the War 
Department is settling 30 additional claims for large amounts. 

It is conservatively believed that a complete and final check 
of this transaction will show that the sale te Thomas Roberts 
& Co., after deducting the large quantities previously sold at 
higher prices, the cost of reconditioning and making a “ 100 
per cent inspection,” handling and recasing, will invelve the 
Government in a loss in excess of that sum paid into the Treas- 
ury by Thomas Roberts & Co. 

Furthermore, high officials charged with the responsibility 
of the sale of surplus materials were fully aware of this out- 
rageous contract. For instance, in officially commenting Au- 
gust 19, 1921, to the chief coordinator, General Supply, on the 
sale to Thomas Roberts & Co., one of them stated: 

2. In view of the fact that there appear to be no grounds on which 
this contract could be voided by the Government, this memorandum 
may be criticized on the score that it deals with a transaction im- 
possible of correction. Your attention is invited, however, because the 
sale reflects upon the manner in which men still engaged in the dis 
posal of Government surplus property have functioned. 

38. Under the contract, the purchaser acquires the entire stock of 
canned meats owned by the War Department. No canned meats will 
be held in reserve as supplies. Consequently, upon the completion of 
the eontract, in November, the War Department will have to go inte 


the market and acquire a sufficient stock of canned meats to meet its 
requirements. 


buy 


Thomas Roberts without physically 
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4. In defending the making of this contract, the officers attached 
to the staff of the Quartermaster General contend that the meat had 
to be disposed of promptly, as they were of the opinion that it could not 
be carried through another summer. Nevertheless, under article 5 of 
the contract, the purchasers are given seven months in which to accept 
delivery. ‘That provision extends the life of the contract until Novem- 
ber 21 next. In addition, the War Department agrees, article 3 of 
the contract, to give a credit for such material as may spoil after de- 
livery, on presentation of proper certificates, within 90 days after the 
date of shipment shown on the original bill of lading. 

5. Thomas Roberts & Co. in offering this meat for sale to the public, 
through advertising mediums, make this expressed representation as to 
its condition: “ The goods are absolutely first-class quality and will 
keep indefinitely.” 

§. Lieutenant Coionel Hanson, the contracting officer, when ques- 
tioned as to the number of “ swells" which were found in the meat 
that has been delivered to date to Thomas Roberts & Co., said the 
percentage would not be more than 1 or 2 per cent, certainly not 
more than 5. 

7. The length of the life of the contract, the representations concerning 
the meat made to the public by Thomas Roberts & Co., and the propo- 
sition of spoilage estimated by Colonel Hanson would not.appear to 
support the Army’s fears concerning deterioration of the meat during 
the present summer. 

10, * * * Bear in mind that the purchaser is relieved of all 
expense incident to the handling of the meats acquired. The only 
restriction placed upon him is that he shall not issue shipping instruc- 
tions for less than 10-case lots. Conforming with that restriction, he 
has merely to call upon the War Department to fill the orders which 
he may receive for stocks which he offers for sale. Nevertheless, “the 
Roberts company is selling corned beef, No. 1 tins, 12 ounces net, 
for which they paid 48 cents per dozen, at $1.10 per dozen, less than 
carload lots. The Roberts company is selling roast beef, 6-pound tins, 
for which they paid 8 cents per tin (14 cents per pound), at 55 cents 

er tin 
" 11. Prior to the sale of the entire stock of canned meats to the 
Thomas Roberts Co. the War Department had spent a large sum of 
money in advertising these meats for sale at wholesale prices, which 
are set forth in the attached copy of War Department advertisements. 
For purposes of comparison note the prices at which it was later sold 
to the Thomas Roberts Co.: Roast beef, 6-pound cans, were offered 
at 70 cents per can (12% cents per pound against 14 cents per 
yound as made to Thomas Roberts & Co.) ; they were sold to Thomas 

oberts & Co. at & cents per can. Quantity discounts were allowed 
in the offerings made by the War Department to the general public. 

12. I am informed that prior to the time the War Department went 
out to feel the market with a view to offering the entire stock of 
meats for sale it was making sales under its advertised prices at the 
rate of approximately $250,000 worth per week. 

13. By article 3 of the contract the War Department is obligated to 
make a “100 per cent inspection.” This means that the War De- 
partment must open every case of meats embraced in the sale, take out 
each individual can, and test it. 

i4. * * * Colonel Hanson, however, told me that he was under 


the impression that the inspection was costing approximately 25 cents 
per case. ; 
15. When those responsible for the disposal of the stocks decided 


that the entire quantity of meat must be disposed of promptly, they 
sought to obtain bids on the entire stock held by the War Department. 
The surplus property officers in cach of the six quartermaster zones 
which the country is divided were instructed to ascertain whether 
or not there were interests in their respective territories which were 
in a position to bid on such a quantity of meats and to invite them 
for the entire stock. As a result of this effort, six bids were before 
the Quartermaster General at the time that the offer of the Roberts 
Co. was accepted. 

16. Colonel Hanson and his associates assert that it was impossible 
for the War Department to dispose of this meat. They assert that 
much time and effort was spent in an endeavor to find a market in 
which a higher percentage of recovery might be effected. The Roberts 
Co. does not appear to have been confronted with such difficulties. 
While their conditions of sale, as embodied in the attached copy of 
their advertisement and equally as stringent as those of the Govern- 
ment, the Roberts Co. is, according to Colonel Hanson, disposing of 
this meat even more rapidly than the War Department can fill shipping 
instructions. At the end of July last the Roberts Co. had already 
paid into the War Department $6,135,244.97. This was the recovery 
made by the Government on meats which had cost the War Department 
$56.631,289.54. 

17. While this sale was negotiated by representatives of the Surplus 
Property Division, Office of the Quartermaster General, it was approved 
by the Director of Sales of the War Department; when the Director of 
Sales of the War Department sent the proposed contract to his Board 
of Sales Review, that body unanimously disapproved the proposed sale. 


Sereeeaeeene the Director of Sales gave the transaction his formal 
approval. 
18. The Thomas Roberts Co. is located at Philadelphia. It is a 


wholesale and brokerage organization. It is not to be presumed that 
it has a sales organization which covers the country as completely as 
does the surplus property organization of the Quartermaster General 
of the Army. The fact that the Roberts Co. has received in disposing 
of this meat as expeditiously as it has, and at prices much higher than 
those paid by it to the War Department, does not refiect credit upon 
the sales organization which was responsible for the disposal of this 
surplus meat. 

19, Article 2 of the contract disposed of future declarations of sur- 
plus stocks of meat held by the Quartermaster Corps. While it was 
the intention of the contracting officer for the Government to sell to the 
Roberts Co, the entire stock of canned meats owned by the War Depart- 
ment, the incorporation in Government contracts of clauses which obli- 
gate future declarations of surplus are generally regarded as detri- 
mental to the best interests of the Government. 


On August 30, 1921, Lieut. Col. L. E. Hanson, Chief Surplus 
Property Division, wrote a memorandum to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War (Attention: Director of Sales) referring to— 
reflections of Mr. Mattingly as submitted on August 19, 1921, to the 
chief coordinator, General Supply. 

* * * In making this contract with Themas Roberts & Co. the 


Oor- 
as 


» 
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Government reserves the right at all times to withhold any or all 
tions of surplus canned meats sold under the terms ot this contrac 
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might be required for the needs of the 
— departments as are entitled to 
rmy. 


Army and such other govern- 
receive any supplies from the 


When Colonel Hanson made the above-quoted statement he 
knew that it was utterly false; he knew that there was not a 
word in the contract to which he affixed his signature that re- 
served any rights on the part of the Government to Withhold 
from Thomas Roberts & Co. one single pound of this meat. Hoe 
knew that the contract itself expressly provided in articles 1 
and 2 for the sale of all surplus meats then on hand and— 


should canned meats hereafter be declared surplus from the existing 
stock now on hand in the Quartermaster Corps the purchaser here, 
agrees to accept said meats upon the same terms of payment, at th» 
same prices, upon the same conditions as specified in this contrac 
upon written notice by the contracting officer; and the period for th: 
completion of this contract shall be extended in such portion as the 
additional quantities declared surplus bear to the entire amount oriv. 
inally contracted to be sold in the contract, q 


Colonel Hanson’s statement is proved false by letter of No- 
vember 1, 1921, from the Acting Quartermaster General, signed 
by Col. W. S. Wood, Quartermaster Corps, to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, as follows: 


1. In reply to your memorandum of October 29, 1921, copy herewith, 
paragraph 2 of memorandum from this office dated October 27, 1921 
reading: “‘ These stores have not been obligated for sale to date,” is in 
error, as all canned meats on hand in the Army in surplus are obligated 
to Thomas Roberts & Co. under the contract had with that firm. The 
contract, however, provides that there shall be a 100 per cent inspec- 
tion before the meats are turned over to the Thomas Roberts (o., and 
none which are deteriorated or unfit for human consumption will be 
delivered. * * * 


On August 30, 1921, the Assistant Quartermaster General, 
Brig. Gen. C. R. Krauthoff, replied to the Director of Sales with 
reference to memorandum of August 26, wherein the Director of 
the Budget had called for information— 


as to the spoilage of canned meats at New York and Chicago, as well as 
the approximate amourt of canned meat that will be necessary to pur- 
chase during the present fiscal year— 


Stating— 


The quartermaster supply officer, New York general intermediate 
depot, in telegram dated August 29, 1921, reports as follows: 

“Replying special-delivery letter August 27, percentage of canned 
bacon found bad, 40 per cent; beef, corned, 7 per cent; beef, roast, 16 
per cent; hash, corned-beef, 35 per cent.” 

The quartermaster supply officer, Chicago general intermediate depot. 
in telegram dated August 29, 1921, reports as follows: 

*“Relet your cffice August 27, inspection canned bacon and canine! 
meats sold Thomas Roberts & Co.: Bacon shows 8.64 per cent deterio 
ration to August 27. August shows highest per cent: other meats 
show 14.86 per cent,. August running as high as 23.50 per cent. lull 
report by mail to-day.” 

2. The approximate quantity of canned meats it will be necessary 
to purchase during the present fiscal year is shown below : 


Pounds 
ee, Gee, He GU conan ccndheaductonwedeaaso 2, 400, 600 
meet een: DE GR 2. a ee Se ER 464, 400 
TOOE,, COOROE; DE CG be cid etait icienbtpebsbidemeeee 941, 200 
Se: I, II, OI a cnes apasnsincd shateenabhisiaiiansepilieas 22, 100 
Beet, Tred, Senet, Weel Glee. . 5 won epee densens cae 47, 280 
oe ag, Ee ee ee ee 268, 140 
Hash, corned beef, 2-pound cans... .... een es 545, 580 


On August 31, 1921, Brigadier General Krauthoff, Assistant 
Quartermaster General, wrote the director of sales: 


With further reference to letter of the Director of the Budget dated 
August 24, General Krauthoff stated that canned meats are being held 
in reserve as follows: Bacon, corned beef, roast beef, totaling 1,740,402 
pounds. : 

2. In connection with the above-listed reserves now being carried in 
the United States, it is desired by this office to declare same surplus 
before the expiration of the Thomas Roberts contract, and replace sale 
by purchase of new stock. 


On September 2, 1921, the Assistant Secretary of War wrote 
the Director of the Budget, replying to his letter of August 24 


addressed to the Chief of Staff, dealing with the sale of cannc' 
meats to Thomas Roberts & Co. After listing the reserve canne! 
meats on hand amounting to 1,740,452 pounds, as stated by (he 
Quartermaster General, the Assistant Secretary stated: 


In the same paragraph (letter Director of the Budget, August °4) '' 
is stated that shortly after the date of expiration of the contract Wil! 
Thomas Roberts & Co., November 21, the War Department will nyt 
to go into the market to purchase canned meats. It is the desire ° 
the Quartermaster General to declare surplus the canned meats met 
tioned above as reserve stock before the expiration of the Thomas 
Roberts & Co. contract, so that the same may be replaced by the pur 
chase of new stock. The reason for this request is that the percentis 
of spoilage is so high that it will be more profitable for the © vern- 
ment to sell all the meat it now has on hand and purchase anew. aae 
approximate quantity of canned meats it will be necessary to purcias: 
during the present fiscal year is as follows. 


On August 30, 1921, the Assistant Quartermaster Genera! al- 
vised the Director of Sales that the approximate quantity 0! 
canned meats it will be necessary to purchase during the present 
fiscal year would amount to 4,688,700 pounds, consisting of bace", 
corned beef, fresh roast beef, and corned-beef hash, 








Colonel Hanson stated in reference to reconditioning that he 
“was under the impression that it was costing approximately 
*5 cents per case.” 

If this statement were true, the cost to the Government would 
then have been approximately $600,000. If Colonel Hanson was 
as inaccurate in this statement, and it is believed that he was, 
us in his statement that the percentage of “ swells” would not 
be more than 1 or 2 per cent, certainly not more than 5, then 
the cost of the inspection and reconditioning of this vast 
amount of meat would amount to several times $600,000. For 
instance, in contrast to statement of Colonel Hanson as to 
the small percentage of spoilage, amounting to from 1 to 5 per 
cent, just consider for a moment the official statement of the 
Assistant Secretary of War, dated September 2, 1921, as re- 
ported from New York and Chicago depots, The Assistant 
Secretary states: 

In New York the spoilage is as follows: 

Per cent. 


Canned bacon 
Cannéd beef 
loast BOGE 658i iss cca bcd cick id nice dahl be didbtindés aetna 
Cor me iid diisliisc diclien hitistiistsiniedhn wntinciaiitinniitai rani ictaniielailainintendiuiliiigaiipiateeiill 

The spoilage for the month of August in Chicago is as follows: 

Canned bacon, 8.64 per cent. 

Other meats from 14.86 to 23.50 per cent. 

It does not require an expert to know that Colonel Hanson’s 
estimated cost of 25 cents per case is far inadequate to include 
the overhead charges, the pay of officers, inspectors, clerks, 
packers, and laborers to open these millions of cases, remove 
and carefully inspect every can contained in each case, dispose 
of the rejects, ranging as high as 40 per cent, dispose of these, 
properly recase and place free on board cars at the expense of 
the Governinent, is a ridiculous absurdity. 

As a further illustration of the corruption involved in this 
sile, an indersement of December 29, 1921, of Roy W. Hern, 
captain, Quartermaster Corps, Surplus Property Division, At- 
liunta, Ga,, to the Quartermaster General, is cited: 

1. Returned inclosing statement of goods returned to the Government 
hy MeCord-Stewart Co., Atlanta, Ga., and a Frederickson Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. These two are the only firms purchasing canned meats who 
availed themselves of the right to return to the Government and buy 
back through Thomas Roberts & Co. canned meats. 

2. These statements show the price at which these meats were sold 
to these parties by the Government, and also the prices at which they 
rebought from Thomas Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. These parties 
paid this office for the meat at the Thomas Roberts & Co. prices and 
the checks were forwarded with the statement covering same to the 
quartermaster supply officer, Chicago, as instructed, together with re- 
ceiving reports and shipping tickets. 

Among others participating in this high-handed robbery of 
the Government was one Paul Klopstock, 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, to whom a sale was reported in “Serial List of 
Sales,” page 411, December 3, 1920, amounting to 8,000,000 
pounds of bacon, 12-pound cans, at $2.50 per can, less 35 per 
cent discount, sales price $1,083,332.25, cost price reported as 
$3,839,996.16. 

Associated with Mr. Klopstock is E. C. Morse, former Direc- 
tor of Sales of the War Department, who was partially, at least, 
responsible for the War Department’s failure to dispose of this 
meat at far more favorable prices. On March 26, 1921, Mr. 
I. C. Morse wrote Wallace Jenkins, New York, as follows: 

I am inclosing herewith copy of the February 24 New York inventory 
of canned meats with list prices, cans per case, gross weights and dis- 
counts given by the Government. As our contracts run over a million 
dollars we are entitled to 35 per cent discount. This will give you 
something to work on. 

As I indicated to you yesterday, if we can develop any business, we 
will be willing to make mutually satisfactory arrangements regarding 
profits. 

On December 31, 1921, Colonel Hart, division quartermaster, New 
York, wired the Quartermaster General response to inquiry, stating: 

“ Refunds account Thomas Roberts, Paul Klopstock, $783,331.25.” 

On January 22, 1922, Colonel Cabell, quartermaster, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., wired the Quartermaster General that ‘‘ Total refunds, cash 
‘ind credit, $117,367.60,” and stating that “ $78,184.68" was “ cred- 
ited and resold to Thomas Roberts without physically returning meat 
to warehouse,” 

This fraudulent and abortive sale is just one of literally hun- 
dreds of such simflar transactions as have been committed by 
Colonel Hanson and other Army officers in the sale of surplus 
property which were made under the régime of former Secre- 
tary Baker, condoned and defended by the War Department 
bureaucracy, and have continued under the present Secretary 
of War. 

Whatever false excuses and camouflaged justification made 
for these outrageous frauds under the late administration can 
hot now be well invoked by the present Secretary of War, 
certainly it was not for lack of information of gross and fla- 
grant violations of the law that they should have been per- 
litted to continue, 
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The Secretary of War and Chief of Staff were aware of the 
investigations of the congressional committees and other 
sources and must have known of the intelerable conditions pre- 
vailing in the War Department when he assumed office. The 
majority members of the investigating committee of Congress 
waited upon the Secretary in a body and pleaded for corrective 
measures to remove the evils. 

These things were available as a guidepost, and if they were 
not deemed sufficient to warrant a thorough cleansing of his 
bureau, the now notorious contract with the United States Har- 
ness Co., a contract conceived and executed in fraud and voided 
by the President on advice of the Attorney General June 16, 
1921, most assuredly should have served as a further warning. 

It will be recalled that Col. L. E. Hanson also executed the 
infamous harness contract under Secretary Baker, which was 
voided by the President. This officer was not removed from 
his important position or court-martialed, as the interests of 
the Government required, but was permitted to remain in his 
position to further allow the Government to be defrauded out 
of additional millions of dollars. 

To say that the $56,000,000 meat sale to Thomas Roberts & 
Co. “ reflects upon the manner in which men still engaged in 
the disposal of Government surplus property have functioned,” 
as was said by Mr. Mattingly, of the Budget staff, “ may be 
criticized on the score that it deals with a transaction impossi- 
ble of correction,” is stating the question in its mildest phase. 
Had Mr. Mattingly been in a position to characterize this sale 
in its proper light he would undoubtedly have determined it 
as a clear case of conspiracy to defraud the Government. 

At a time when the administration is directing its energies 
in the interests of economy and efficiency such transactions as 
this certainly indicate an utter lack of information and due 
efficiency, if not criminal negligence, on the part of high Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Under the circumstances, it seems incredible that the Govern- 
ment would sell all of its surplus meats at a price averaging 
the ridiculously low figure of 4.7 cents per pound on an average, 
and then proceed immediately to purchase several million 
pounds of the same meats at the current market rate, some six 
times greater than received on its sale. 

That Thomas Roberts & Co., undoubtedly realizing the possi- 
bility that the President might void their contract for fraud, 
as he did in the case of the United States Harness Co., is indi- 
cated by the fact that they instituted a whirlwind selling cam- 
paign and disposed ef this enormous quantity and had appar- 
ently completed the contract and escaped with their unlawful 
profits by July 1, 1921. 

Roberts & Co, seem to have encountered no difficulty in dis- 
posing of this meat at extraordinary profiteering prices as soon 
as it came into their physical possession. 

As an illustration, for the purpose of comparison, they paid 
the Government 8 cents, or 14 cents per pound, for roast beef 
containing 6 pounds of meat, which they sold to the public at 
70 cents per can, 11.66 cents per pound, netting them a profit of 
about 900 per cent. As another illustration, the Government 
sold Roberts & Co. corned beef No. 1, 12-ounce can, at 4 cents 
per can, which Roberts & Co. resold to the public at 9.2 to 12 
cents per can, netting them a profit of approximately 230 per 
cent. 

This intolerable condition may astonish my colleagues who 
on July 29, 1919, were so much interested in the breaking of 
the high cost of living that they passed a House resolution on 
July 29 of that year directing the War Department to dispose 
of the surplus foodstuffs and commodities entering into the 
household expenditure in such a manner as to reach the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

The War Department opened and operated for a time a chain 
of quartermaster retail stores for this purpose. In its sales 
through the retail stores the War Department was not so sym- 
pathetic as to prices when it sold to the housewife as it was 
to Thomas Roberts & Co. The prices charged the housewife was 
$2.75 per can of 12 pounds of bacon, which was sold to Roberts 
for $1.20. Corned beef No. 1 was sold at 25 cents per can to 
the housewife and 4 cents per can to Thomas Roberts. Corned 
beef No. 2 cans were sold to the houswife at 45 cents per can 
and were sold to Thomas Roberts at 74 cents per can. Corned 
beef, 6-pound cans, were sold to the housewife at $1.75 per can 
and 274 cents per can to Roberts. Roast beef No. 2 cans were 
sold to the housewife at 63 cents per can and were sold to 
Thowas Roberts at 34 cents per can. Roast beef No. 1 cans were 
sold to the housewife at 29 cents per can and to Roberts at 3 
cents per can. Roast beef, 6-pound cans, were sold to the house- 





wife at $1.90 per can and were sold to Thomas Roberts at 8 
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cents per can. Corned beef hash, No. 1 cans, were sold to the 
heusewife at 22 cents per can and were sold to Roberts at 3 
cents per can. Corned beef hash, 2-peund cans, were sotd to the 
housewife at 37 cents per can and were sold to Roberts at 5 
cents per can. 

Representatives will no doubt recall the fact that on Mareh 
17, 1919, Col. A. M. Davis, Quartermaster Corps, on duty in the 
(Juartermaster General's Office, wrote a letter to Frank Gerber, 
president of the National Canners’ Association, stating: 

Your letter of March 15 to Maj. Gen. H. L. Rogers has been referred 
to me for reply. I am glad to be able to relieve your mind on the 
subject of Army supplies of canned vegetables to be dumped on the 
market. Acting along the lines suggested by you, canned peas, corn, 
squash, and string beans will be added to the ration Hst whieh has 
always contained canned tomatoes. This will entirely dispose of our 
stock and eliminate surplus. | trust this will relieve your mind and 
those of your associates in the canners’ association. 

This may be taken as but an illustration of the Quartermas- 
ter General’s attitude and conduct in the sale of supplies under 
his jurisdiction and applies particularly to the sale of canned 
ments to Thomas Roberts & Co. 

The Quartermaster General and his subordinates well knew 
in 1919 and 1920 that this enormous stock of canned meats were 
on hand were deteriorating, as shown by official reports, and 
they knew full well that they could not dispose of the entire 
amount of surplus without difficulty at prices many times 
greater than received from Thomas Roberts & Co. It is clearly 
apparent that the Quartermaster General and the director of 
sales made no special effort to dispose of this surplus until 
about the middle of 1920, and even then it was offered at prices 
ranging up to seven times greater than the prices realized frem 
Roberts & Co. This must mean that an arrangement of some 
kind was made with the packers. 

The record shows that there were enormous cancellations or 
withdrawals of this surplus from sale, and that as late as May 
3, 1920, the assistant director of storage, acting for General 
Rogers, notified the Surplus Property Division that the Quarter- 
master General— 








has imstruected this office to deelare surplus 1-12 of the war reserved 
meats, beginning on the Ist of May, 1920, and declare the same quantity 
surplus each month thereafter. In accordance with these instructions, 
it is estimated that the follawing quantities of bacon and canned meats 
will be declared surplus during the month of May and a like quantity 
eazch month thereafter : 


Pounds. 
Bacon, serial No. 10, 12-pound cans_.~.~....-..---..._.. 838, 696 
Beef, cornea, Ne. 3.......~. - 26502 we eee wenn 16, 5315 
Beef, corned, No. 2....~—..~—- enn ene enn ee emeweenen 765, 422 
DAC, DOR Bei i ie einen niente 482, 022 


Biéok. covncd bel, 3-peun’ GnOeq... nnn inn necneseos 1, 009, 212 


Making a total released for monthly disposal of 3,111,867 
pounds, or a total amounting to 37,424,004 pounds autherized to 
be disposed of up to May 18, 1921. 

If the War Department was acting in good faith and really 
desired to dispose of its enormous stocks of canned meats on 
hand, then amounting to about 150,000,000 pounds, why did it 
place definite and absolute restrictions on its sales and actually 
prohibit sales in excess of 3,111,867 pounds per month for a 
period of 12 months? The answer appears clear to any ordinary 
wind. 

The War Department would not sell its meat in conflict to 
the packers’ interests, which it guarded with such jealous in- 
terest. The whole meat transaction is but a repetition of the 
Quartermaster General’s attitude toward the sale of canned 
vegetables above mentioned, in utter disregard of congressional 
resolution, the interest of the Public Treasury, and the public, 
who urgently needed and would have absorbed this food at fair 
prices to the Government. 

The great packers required no such benevolent consideration 
at the hands of the Government. They had profited enormously 
on their products during the war, and were at all times able 
and amply forceful enough to proteet their own interests. The 
packers are now suing the Government for $7,909,335.28 for 
canned meats which were never delivered and on an alleged 
verbal order placed just at the time the armistice was signed. 
Of course, in this suit the packers are claiming the high price 
prevailing during the war time, 

If the packers be successful in this suit, it has been stated 
that this will open an avenue for a further assault on the Public 
‘Trensury under similar claims, which will reach into ineal- 
culable millions. 

Can anyone possessing the semblance of intelligence cenceive 
of the idea that such intolerable and inexcusable c_nditions of 
corruption and inefficiency could exist in our present age? If 
these conditions did not exist as a matter of fact, as amply 
demonstrated by indisputable facts, such conditions would, in- 
deed, seem incredible. If there are any who doubt the accuracy 
of these facts, I can assure them that these statements are 
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made after due investigation and careful consideration of the 
War Department’s own records. 

For instance, the Seneca Trading Co., an associate of H. 
Miller, of New York City, purchased by “ negotiation” on May 
13, 1920, approximately $1,000,000 worth of Army duck, etc., at 
sale price. Time extensions were granted for payment and de- 
livery until April 6, 1921, when cancellations were effected. 
ee one of these items, which is illustrative of all the rest, will 

e cited. 

The record shows on May 13, 1920, sale was made to Seneca 
Trading Co., New York, under SPD No. 13299, of 263,633 yards 
of duck, olive drab No. 1, 224 inches, at 39.6 cents per yari: 
total sale price being $104,398.67 ; cost of material was reported 
to Congress as $231,997.04. At the time this sale was made this 
duck had just been offered for sale on fixed price list at 44 cents 
per yard, the price then demanded of the legitimate purchaser, 
On April 6, 1921, this sale with ali other sales made on that date 
were canceled over the signature of Capt. C. N. Neal, acting 
chief, sales control section, and approved by Lieut. Col. L. E, 
Hanson, chief of the Surplus Property Division. The— 
reason for cancellation: No cash deposit having been made on these 
sales and it being a known fact that it would be impossible for this con- 
cern to consummate them, it is considered to be to the best interest of 
the Government to cancel the undelivered balance of tbe sale, thereby 
making goods available for resale, 

Now let me invite your attention to what happened in only 
this one instance. 

The resale is recorded under the same SPD No. 13299, on 
page 763, July 6, 1921, as having been sold to Sigmund LHisner 
Co., one of the greatest favorites of the War Department, who 
has purchased millions of dollars’ worth of material without 
competition and at far less than actual value. Wisner paid for 
this same material 0.101 per yard, a tetal sum of $26,534.22, 
the cost of which was falsely reported to Congress as $60,424.45, 
The correct cost was $231,684.51. 

Another sale canceled by Captain Neal and Colonel Hanson 
for the reason that no cash deposit was made was recerded to 
the Seneca Trading Co. as 79,943 yards duck olive drab, No. 2, 
224 inches, at 0.378 per yard, total sale value $30,027.94, cost 
having been reported to Congress, on page 2314, June 19, 1920, 
as $65,664.28. This material was reseld to Sigmund Wisner as 
79,426 yards duck olive drab, No. 2, 22 inches, at 0.096 per 
yard, $7,624.90, and was reported to Congress, on page 763, 
“Serial list of sales,’ July 6, 1921, as having cost the Govern- 
ment $17,473.72. 

The sale to the Delphi Mills (Ine.) (H. Miller), of 94,513 
mosquito bars, at 20 cents each, total sale value $18,902.60, 
recorded on page 802, August 12, 1921, in report to Congress as 
having cost $216,484.77, whereas these bars had cost the Govern- 
ment $499,485.45. This is only one of scores of involved and 
interlocking transactions with the Delphi Mills, owned and 
controlled by H. Miller, who also owns and controls, or is inter- 
ested in, the Berkshire Trading Co., the Chatham Cotton Co., 
F. W. Jones (Inc.), and Seneca Trading Co., whose combined 
purchases will aggregate about $15,000,000. 

The Berkshire Trading Co., with whom H. Miller is asso- 
ciated in partnership with former Capt. J. F. Falter, of the 
Surplus Property Division, had previously purchased tliese 
mosquito bars from the Government at $1 each and had them 
held subject to his call in storage for a period of more than 
one year. 

The original sale was reported to the Berkshire Trading Co. 
as irregular and corrupt, and it was pointed out that the Sur- 
plus Property Division had accepted a “ phoney” bond, which 
in no sense afforded the Government any protection. Notwith- 
standing this fact Colonel Yates, and subsequently Colonel 
Hansen, permitted the original sale to stand for a period of 
more than a year, then canceling the sale for the reason that 
they could not enforee it under the fraudulent bond. ‘The 
Government sustained a loss in that transaction of approx!- 
mately $1,450,000. In a subsequent resale by “ negotiation ” 
without advertisement made to Charles Cohen, New York, at 
10 cents each was secured for reclaimed barsand 173 cents jor 
new bars. 

F. W. Jones, in reality H. Miller, comes in for a liberal share 
of favoritism, as shown by the report. For instance, in April, 
1920, the Chatham Cotton Co., then controlled by H. Miller, 
purchased 276,900 yards of duck, O. D. No. 6, 72-inch width, by 
“ negotiation” at $1.13 per yard of the identical lot and SPD 
number under which H. Miller had in January, 1920, purchused 
239,104 yards, at 65.25 cents per yard, by “ negotiation” from 
Colonel Purcell, who, on February 18, 1920, reduced the price 
to 47} cents per yard, and later swore that the material wus 
worth $1.304 per yard. 

The Chatham Cotton Co., running true to form, with the 
Surplus Property Division, obtained a canceliation on this sale 
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in June, 1921, and by a resale of this duck the Governiment lost 
$222,268.97, 

Of course the surplus property officials, in view of their 
record, could be depended upon to see that the Miller-Chatham 
Cotton Co, associates would not be deprived of further favors, 
and we find that F. W. Jones, who is said not to exist, but is 
in reality H. Miller, purchasing 50,000 yards of the same 
inaterial, at 26 cents per yard, which had been sold formerly 
to the Chatham Cotton Co., another Miller interest, at $1.13 
per yard. 

The Jones favors did not cease with that transaction. It is 
noted that a sale was recorded to him on July 11, 1921, of 52,296 
yards of duck No. 4, 48-inch, at $0.2326 per yard, total sale 
value $12,164.05, the cost of which was falsely reported to Con- 
gress as $18,303.60. This material had been sold to the Universal 
Trading Co. on January 31, 1920, at $1.07 per yard, and cancella- 
tion was subsequently effected. The actual cost of this material 
was $72,482.26, and not $18,303.60, as reported. 

Another sale was recorded on July 11, 1921, of 93.135 yards 
of duck, gray, No. 6, 36-inch, at $0.1651, for a total sale price of 
$15,360.08, the cost of which was falsely reported to Congress as 
$32,562.25. This same material, under the identical number, had 
heen sold to Foster & Stewart on January 1, 1920, at $0.6525 per 
vard. The actual cost of this duck was $93,135.50, and not 
$32,562.25. 

Another sale, recorded on July 19, 1921, of 32,481 yards duck 
No. 4, 60-inch, at $0.2826 per yard, total sale price $9,179.13, the 
cost price of which was reported to Congress as $21,112.65. The 
actual cost price of this duck was $50,690.36. 

Another sale, recorded July 11, 1921, of 9,809 vards duck No. 
t, gray, 72-inch, at $0.3426, total sale price $3,360.56, and cost 
falsely reported to Congress as costing $3,433.15. The actual cost 
price of this material was $21,035.09, seven times the amount 
reported. 

This same duck had been sold on January 30, 1920, to the Uni- 
versal Trading Co. at $1.61 per yard, whose sale was subse- 
quently canceled. 

Another sale to F. W. Jones is recorded on page 772, July 11, 
1921, as 6,530 yards duck No. 4, gray, 80-inch, at $0.4026, total 
sale price $2,628.98, the cost of which was falsely reported to 
Congress as $2,285.50. The actual cost of this material was 
$15,672, and this identical material had been previously sold to 
the Universal Trading Co., January 31, 1920, at $1.45 per yard. 

The sale of heavy wool stockings, amounting to 812,673 pairs, 
was made to the Wool Products Co., Watertown, N. Y., at 234 
cents per pair, totaling a sale price of $190,978.16, and was re- 
ported to Congress as having cost $406,336.50. This sale was 
made under SPD 10398 and recorded on page 299, November 6, 
1920, “ Serial list of sales.” This sale was canceled June 2, 
1921, 

It is observed that the same stockings were sold under the 


same SPD numbers, totaling 800,673 pairs, to Phelps & Quinn, 


at Louisville, Ky., at 9 cents per pair, total sale value $72.- 
060.57, and the cost falsely reported to Congress, on page 752, 
July 19, 1920, as $208,174.98. 

This is only one of a similar number of deals involving the 
Wool Products Co. and the surplus property officials. This firm, 
with its associates, purchased millions of dollars worth of sur- 
plus property under most favored conditions, prefited enor- 
mously, and obtained cancellations and avoidance of contracts 
whenever it meant their interests to do so. 

Among other things, they purchased 72,641 steel cots in one 
lot, at $1.70 each, the total sale price amounting to $123,489.70. 
They subsequently obtained cancellation, and the cots were 
resold at 524 and 55 cents each. 

On another lot of 30,500 steel cots purchased November 11, 
1920, at $1.70 each, amounting to $51,850, they subsequently 
obtained cancellation, and resule was made of the identical cots 
under the same sales numbers at 39 cents each to KE. B. Harris, 
Boston, for a total of $11,895. They purchased other steel cots 
on October 20, 1920, numbering 37,794, at $1.70 each, at sule 
price $64,249.80. This sale was also canceled, and these same 
cots were resold on August 29, 1921, to the Boston Stores, 
Chieago, at prices ranging from 373 to 524 cents. 

The record further shows that a sale of 39,448 cots, steel, 
$2.50 each, total sale price $98,620, as recorded October 
1920. This sale was canceled, as shown by page 594, “ Serial 
List of Sales,” April 26, 1921, and, of course, they were sold at a 
loss corresponding to those above cited. 

Another sale of cots were recorded as 35,183 on October 20, 
1920, at $1.70 each, total sale price. $59,811.10. <A resale of 


at 


or 
mt, 


28,983 of these cots is recorded August 29, 1921, to the Boston 
Stores, Chicago, at 854 to 424 cents each. 

The Surplus Trading Co. on June 14, 1920, purchased by 
210,000 yards of mackinaw cloth, plaids, and 


“ negotiation 
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mixtures, cotton warp, at 60 cents per yard, amounting to 
$126,000 at sale price, and 65,000 yards of mackinaw cloth, 
plaids, and cotton warp, at 58 cents per yard, totaling $37,700 
at sales price. This material had cost the Government $1,174 
per yard. 


Other sales were effected about the samre time for large 
quantities. 
The Surplus Property Division permitted cancellation of 


these sales, and this material was subsequently resold under 
another designation, that of “ coating cotton warp,” at from 29 
cents to 40 cents per yard. 

The record shows that the American Relief Administration 
purchased 540,408 yards of this material for the sum of $180,- 
696.65, which was reported to Congress as having cost $334,- 
551.05, when the actual cost was $634,956.02. 

Backrack Bros. (Ine.), who had purchased millions of dollars’ 
worth of surplus, and are allied with the Wool Products, Max 
Stabins’s interests, also specially favored, purchased 147,920 
Shaving brushes, December 23, 1920, at 5 cents apiece. They 
were permitted to cancel this sale January 29, 1921, and 139,120 
of the same brushes were resold to J. A. Williams & Co. at 2] 
cents each, and the cost was falsely reported to Congress at 
10 cents each, whereas it was 14.3. 

Wool Products Co. were sold 380,987 pairs of gloves, cotton, 
at 8 cents per pair, as recorded February 3, 1921, totaling sale 
price $30,478.96, and the sales price was falsely reported to Con- 
gress as costing $95,246.75; sale having been made under SPs 
No. 19056. 

On September 12, 1921, a sale is recorded to the Stabins Sales 
Corporation, under the same SPD number, of 350,937 pairs of 
gloves, white, at 475 cents per pair, at a total sales price of 
$14,329.98, the cost of which was reported to Congress as 
$175,468.50, whose interests interlock with the Wool Products 
Corporation. 

I will cite one other item which may be regarded by some as 
a luxury, but, nevertheless, one that is indulged in more or less 
by every citizen of the land. This is candy. Every soldier 
who served in France eagerly sought his allotted portion of 
this commodity, and will no doubt be interested and amazed to 
learn that his benevolent Government was so considerate of 
the profiteer. For instance, it is a fact that a sale is recorded 
on page 742, under date of June 27, 1921, of the “ Serial List of 
Sales,” as made to M. C. Raysor, of Washington, D. C., of 
173:805 pounds of candy which had cost the Government $44,- 
444.15 at the remarkably small figure of $335 for the entire lot. 

This sale is so interesting it will be well to quote the well- 
known brands. It comprised 438,550 pounds of candy mints, 
93,247 pounds of lemon drops, 17,280 pounds of coconut bars, and 
19,228 pounds of assorted chocolates. » The condition of the 
candy was reported as “condition good,” and the record shows 
that the sale was made by “informal bid, Washington depot,” 
without advertisement. It does not require an expert to deter- 
mine that this sale consisted of about six carloads of high- 
grade candy, which was sold for $335, or $0.0019 per pound, or 
less than 2 mills per pound. This sale was made by these 
same officers that the Secretary of War and Chief of Staif 
still retain to sell the surplus property paid for by the people 
who purchased Liberty bonds. 

While comparisons are odious, these nefarious practices of 
officers who are now wearing the uniform of the United States 
Army and who have been educated and supported at the ex- 
pense of the Public Treasury, and who have been able so far to 
“vet away” with it, it is interesting to know what happened 
to one ex-service boy, 18 years of age, who, under the urge of 
hunger, violated the law and with some other boys participated 
in a theft of one can of pork and beans, having a value of 15 
cents. This boy, Jesse Blanton, was apprehended by the De- 
partment of Justice, tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
year und one day in the Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans. This boy had no powerful friends in the War Depart- 
ment or any administration and he served his year and a day 
at hard labor in the penitentiary to which he was sentenced. 
Those high in authority in this Government should realize 
that the feeling engendered by the comparison of these classes 
of cases and the treatment of the men involved are doing more 
to undermine the foundations of this Government than any 
other one thing. 

tather than take the time of the House at this time to recite 
the harness and leather contract, I prefer to call your attention 
to the speech of Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, made on the floor of 
this House on February 16, 1921, and which may be found ou 
page 3279 of the Recorp of that day, and bis report to the 
House of Representatives, No. 1307, February 8, 1921. 
that time we have discovered that there are literally thousands 
of such cases and no attempt is being made to see that the guilty 
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are punished, in spite of the fact which I assume that orders 
have been given for their punishment by the President and the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Every one of you will ask how this could occur under our 
form of government and how men who have taken the oath of 
oftice and pledged themselves to support the Constitution of the 
United States could permit it. The answer is clear. It is the 
invisible biparty government which permeates each of our 
departments and because of the absolute culpability of men 
high in authority in the War Department. The responsibility 
must first rest upon the Secretary of War and his assistants; 
second, upon the Chief of Staff and his assistants; and third, 
upon the bureau chiefs directly responsible. If the first two 
classes named say they do not know of these things this ought 
to be sufficient notice served upon them so that they will know 
of them, and if, upon securing that knowledge, there are not 
wholesale court-martials in the military service, then I say 
without hesitation that the entire War Department from head 
to foot is inexcusably corrupt. My own judgment is that it 
can not be said that the chiefs are not aware of these conditions, 
because the testimony shows that everyone in the War Depart- 
ment, from top to bottom, is trying to keep evidence from Con- 
gress, the American public, and from the Department of Justice, 
and the officers who have been trying to sustain the Constitution 
and statutes of the United States have either been pushed from 
the service or shipped to foreign lands. 

Illustrative of the situation existing in the War Department 
are the following facts, and I will cite concrete and individual 
cases: Maj. W. O. Watts was the executive officer of the Surplus 
Property Division, who always and every day stood for the 
interests of the Government and who for the past two years has 
fought against those who were grafting upon it. Through his 
individual initiative and efforts the harness contract was re- 
voked by the President. Other officers could be mentioned, some 
in the emergency and some now in the Regular service, but for 
obvious reasons I can not now give the names. Of the latter 
emergency officers, however, who were separated from the serv- 
ice, Capt. George B. Bosson, who has always stood upon the side 
of clean government, and Capt. H. L. Scaife, who has, since his 
connection with the service of the United States, fought for the 
prosecution of those who presented fraudulent claims against 
the Government. However, all of these men were discharged 
from the service for their activities. 

Looking at the other side of the case, let us see what has 
happened to those men in the War Department who have been 
amenable to the invisible government. Take the head of the 
Quartermaster Department, Gen. Harry L. Rogers. This officer 
has been in the service of the United States for many years. 
This is the same General Rogers who, on April 19, 1920, was cen- 
sured by The Adjutant General, by direction of the Secretary of 
War, for a direct attempt to influence legislation in Congress 
affecting his department. One would assume that he must be a 
man of marvelous ability, or he would not be chosen for the im- 
portant post he occupies. Here is what the records show, how- 
ever: On February 19, 1918, the Secretary of War directed that 
a cablegram be sent to General Pershing asking for General Per- 
shing’s opinion as to whether or not General Rogers should be 
made chief of the bureau, and on February 22, 1918, General 
Pershing replied: 

The services of Harry L. Rogers, brigadier general, National Army, 
not such as to indicate him for promotion for grade of general officer, 
Regular Army, above other officers of my staff. 

But, as it was clear that under the law no other officer was 
eligible for appointment, General Pershing was forced to ac- 
quiesce. General Rogers has been charged with the sale of all 
the property to which I have referred; he is responsible for the 
personnel that is selected to discharge the duties of his office 
und must be chargeable with notice of their acts. 

The officers who have been directly concerned with this work 
are, first, Maj. Launcelot Marmaduke Purcell. 

This officer was camp quartermaster at Lemans, France, at 
whieh place he was charged by the War Departinent itself with 
gross irregularities in the sale of war material, in which his 
brother, Bruno Purcell, an assistant, was involved. 

The Military Intelligence made an investigation of him there, 
which investigation was stopped before it was fully developed, 
but some record must be filed in the records of the War Depart- 
ment and in the Department of Justice. 

Upon returning from France in 1919 Major Purcell, then 
colonel of the temporary forces, was assigned on September 1, 
1919, as Chief of the Surplus Property Division, having juris- 


diction over all sales of surplus war materials coming under 
jurisdiction of che Quartermaster General. 

Concrete cases of irregular conduct in the sale of surplus 
material and the adjustment of claims made by Major Purcell 
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were called to the attention of the War Department, and a thor- 
ough investigation demanded. Ample proofs were submitted in 
the form of the War Department's own official documents to con- 
vict this officer of conspiracy to defraud the Government out of 
large sums of money. 

An investigation was finally undertaken and concluded by 
Col. O. E. Hunt, of the Inspector General’s Department, who 
found no “ cause for criticism.” 

On complaint of a former officer having knowledge of the 
facts, who made the original charges, the Secretary of War in- 
stituted a further investigation into some of the irregular 
transactions involving Major Purcell. 

This investigation was conducted by Major Claphan. 

Conclusive proofs are in the hands of the Department of 
Justice, which unquestionably prove fraud and conspiracy, 
which would warrant a court-martial of this officer rather than 
promotion. 

One of the numerous cases in question involves the sale of 
239,104 Sards of duck (olive drab) to H. Miller & Co., of New 
York City, made by negotiation, without competitive bidding, 
on January 12, 1920, at 653 cents per yard, amounting, at sales 
price, to $156,015.36. 

Major Purcell subsequently admitted, under oath, that he 
had sold this material at one-half of its value, which would 
entail a loss to the Government of the figure above mentioned, 

On February 18, 1920, a little over a month later, H. Miller 
& Co. addressed an informal letter to the Surplus Property 
Division, stating, ““We can use the quantity at 47} cents per 
yard, which is an allowance of 17i cents, if possible.” 

Major Purcell, then colonel, violated his oath, law, and orders 
in force when he granted Miller & Co.’s request in his own 
handwriting, without the formality of investigating the al- 
leged claim or referring it to the governing sales board, a 
properly constituted body authorized to make such adjustments 
on final proof of fact. 

In effecting this adjustment, Major Purcell further per- 
mitted a robbery of $42,440.96, making a total loss to the Goy- 
ernment on this transaction alone of $198,456.32. 

On seven other fraudulent settlements made by Major Purcell 
with H. Miller & Co., to which the War Department’s attention 
was directed, there was involved a loss of $100,000, in addition 
to the above, all of which transactions have been proven by the 
War Department’s own documents. 

Four days after Major Purcell had made the adjustment with 
H. Miller & Co., authorizing them to take this material at 474 
cents a yard, the same H. Miller sold a large portion of this 
material, on February 21, 1920, to Wilson D. Trueblood at $1.41 
per yard. Mr. Trueblood sold the material, which was of first 
grade, to the Standard Oil Co, at $1.75 per yard. This material 
had cost the Government $1.938 per yard. 

This is only one of a number of fraudulent deals in which 
Major Purcell was involved. The firm of H. Miller & Co. and iis 
associates, including the Seneca Trading Co., Birkshire Trading 
Co., Universal Sales Co., Delphi Mills, Chatham Cotton o., 
and F. W. Jones, were great favorites and benefactors at the 
expense of the Government. It is estimated that these firms 
purchased approximately $15,000,000 worth of surplus war ta- 
terials under most favorable conditions, without competitive 
bidding, were permitted to negotiate adjustment of false claims, 
and obtain cancellation of contracts without reserve when it 
was to their interest to do so. 

These purchases were made in some cases by acceptance by 
Major Purcell of “ phoney ” or invalid bonds, which afforded no 
protection to the Government so far as the enforcement of the 
sales contracts were concerned and which could not, therefore, 
be enforced by the War Department, necessitating cancellation 
of sales one year later and losses to the Government amounting 
to millions of dollars. ‘ 

Involved in some of the irregularities charged against Major 
Purcell was the falsification of public documents to effect the 
unauthorized transfer of Government property from one firm to 
another, alleged to have been purchased by the former firm, bul 
in fact never so purchased, causing the Government another loss 
of approximately $400,000. This latter transaction pertains to 
the sale of material to the Universal Trading Co., which wis 
taken away from the first firm without its consent, and awarc 
made to the Universal Sales Co., with whom H. Miller & Co. 
was associated. 

Knowing the infamous record of Launcelot Marmaduke Pur- 
cell, one week ago Friday, March 31, 1922, as shown by tlie 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that day, on page 4866, the Secretary 
of War had his name sent te the Senate for promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, and he would have been confirmed 
by the Senate before then if ex-service men of the House had 
not protested, 











This is the same Major Purcell who, on December 19, 1919, 
wrote his brother in Seattle, Wash., as follows: 


Mr. Huen C. PuRcELL, 
1104 Forty-first Avenue North, Scettle, Wash.: 


I am going to offer for sale in January large stocks of textiles, food- 
stuffs, hardware, drugs, etc. The bidding lists will be mailed to the 
deputy zone supply officer in Seattle and you cam look them over. In 
the event you are interested in any of these commodities for export 
trade, get busy and put in a bid. I intend te offer this stuff on weekly 
lists. Am sending you under separate cover a copy of our monthly 
commodity statement on surpleus. If you are interested in any of the 
items, just drop me a line and I will advise you how to obtain the same. 
There are certain export restrictions —— quite a number of the 
items in the list, but, as stated above, if you are interested in any of 
them, just drop me a line and I will see that you get fuller particulars. 

col. A. W. Yates. This officer went to France for duty in 
Paris after the war was over. He was made chief quartermas- 
ter, and was awarded a medal by the ruler of the Kingdom of 
Montenegro, presumably for automobile rides. On October 1, 
1919, General Rogers made a special efficiency report on this 
officer. At that time General Rogers stated that he did not 
desire to have him in his organization; that he would not be 
satisfied to have him in his organization, and would even 
object to being compelled to have him in his organization at any 
time. He further stated: 

He is believed to be in only a moderate degree physically fit, has 
little initiative and is mediocre in most other respects, and that his 
judgment atrd common sense was average; attention to duty, aver- 
age; initiative, below average; organizing ability, below average; ca- 
pacity for command, below average. 

He further said that in the performance of his duties he had 
handled his job “ in a mediocre manner,” and yet seven months 
after this time General Rogers placed Colonel Yates in charge 
of the disposal of hundreds of millions of dollars worth of sur- 
plus property. In his administration the harness graft in 
which he is involved was perpetrated and numberless other 
sales, which I have discussed and shown to be fraudulent, con- 
surmmated. He ought to be indicted and convicted, and I pre- 
sume that if the Department of Justice ever acts he will be 
indicted and convicted. 

Another officer is Lieut. Col. L. E. Hanson. He is the man 
who succeeded Yates, and he had much to do with the harness 
case and other cases I have discussed. He had full knowledge 
of the irregularities in the service, and to-day continues to per- 
mit praetices which the service men in Congress are objecting 
to and which the people of the United States will bitterly resent 
when they learn the facts. Colonel Hanson is the officer who re- 
cently direeted the sale of the $56,000,000 worth of meat—to 
which I have referred—to the Roberts Co. for $6,000,000. This 
is one of the innumerable fraudulent deals perpetrated under 
the direction of this officer. He must also be held accountable 
for the hundreds of false entries made in the report of the 
Secretary of War to Congress hereinbefore referred to. 

There are other officers who could be mentioned against 
whom the President of the United States may find plenty of 
evidence to substantiate charges if he shall interest himself in 
the matter. Among them are Maj. James P. Castleman, Quar- 
termaster Corps of the Regular Army, and an officer now dead. 
Another officer was associated with him, but he died in time to 
escape punishment for his acts. 

Major Castleman was General Rogers’s assistant in France, 
charged with the duty of purchasing supplies for the American 
Expeditionary Ferces. The correspondence coneerning him, of 
which I have photostatic copies, speaks for itself: 

DEPARTMENT OF SrTaTr,” 
Washington, March 23, 1918. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith a translation of a note 
from the French ambassador in which charges are made against Major 
Castleman and Captain ——-— of collusion with the director of the 
Atles Works in Paris in obtaining under cover of the American staff, 
in violation of French decrees, the entry into France, without the pay- 
ment of freight or customs duties, of American-made trucks which are 
sold by the Atlas Co. to the public. The seriousness of these charges 
would seem to require rigid investigation. 

As it is stated in the last paragraph of the ambassador's note that 
the matter has been made known te General Pershing through the 
American ambassador at Paris, it is possible that it may be already 
receiving the attention of the appropriate authorities of your depart- 
ment. 

It is not found that any communication on the subject has been 
received at the Department of State from the American ambassador at 
Paris. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Ropert LANSING. 

(Seal. Assistant and chief clerk, War Department, March 26, 1918.) 

(Inclosure: Translation of note from French ambassador, dated 
March 6, 1918. 811.22/79.) 


[ Translation. } 
EMBASSY OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 
Washington, March 6, 1918. 
Mr. SecrETARY OF State: My Government informs me that an in- 
vestigation conducted by the judicial police of Paris and communicated 
to the office of the general director of customs disclosed the fact that 
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the Societe Anonyme de Mecanique des Ateliers Atlas, whose home 
office is at 21 Rue Desrenaudes, Paris, has been selling to the public 
for a year or more trueks of the Glydensdai, Wichita, and Diamond, 
American makes under its own brand, Atias, in violation of our de- 
crees prohibiting imperts. 

Upon being landed at Havre, Marseille, and Bordeaux these trucks 
Sew delivered to the public or shipped to the Atlas company 
n Paris. 

According to information, which unfortunately is not open to doubt, 
most of those wagons go forward without paying freight or customs 
duties under the cover of the American staff. t appears that this 
undue favor is secured for them by Major Castleman at Paris and 
Captain ———— at Bordeaux. These two officers are in collusion in this 
matter with Mr. Richard Valentin Reith, delegated cireetor of the 
Atlas workshops. 

Under my Government’s instructions it becomes my duty to bring 
those facts to the knowledge of your excellency, who will consider what 
action they call for. As soon as proceedings shall have been instituted 
against Mr. R. V. Reith by the justice of France, the Government of the 
Republic will furnish that of the United States with documentary proof 
from which the complicity of Messrs. Castleman and —————- may be 
established. 

I will add that these regrettable incidents have been made known to 
General Pershing through the ambassador of the United States at Paris. 

Be pleased to accept. 





JUSSERAND. 
His excellency the Hon. Roser’ LANSING, 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


On March 27 Benedict Crowell acknowledged receipt of Sec- 
retary Lansing’s letter with the translation, and on March 28 
General Pershing was cabled concerning the charges. To this 
General Pershing replied: 


With reference to paragraph 1 your cablegram 1014, charges against 
officers mentioned have been under investigation some time. Not at all 
certain that these officers were involved in the collusion. Their object 
of undertaking such a thing does not appear. Both officers have borne 
good reputations. I shal] probe to the bettom. 

PERS HATNG. 


A very thorough investigation was then made by the Inspeetor 
General of the American Expeditionary Forces, and on Decem- 
ber 11, 1918, we find that a report came to General Rogers 
from the Inspector General of the American Expeditionary 
Forces holding that Cotonel Castleman was guilty of all kinds 
of fraud against the Government, including an unlawful profit in 
the lease to the American Government of the Hotel Mediter- 
ramee in Paris; a graft in the purchase of an automobile from 
Mrs. Thomas, of New York, now Countess Velora; graft in the 
purchase of many other automobiles, which were later sold to 
the American Expeditionary Forces; and the issuance of orders 
which allowed his coconspirators to eseape the payment of cus- 
toms duties to the French Government. We then find that on 
September 11 General Rogers wrote the following letter: 


[Confidential memorandum: To C. G., S. 0. 8.] 


1. Under (b) of his recommendations the inspector recommends with 
respect to Lieutenant Colonel Castleman— 

First, that he be relieved from duty in the Quartermaster Corps; 

Seeond, that he be degraded in rank. ;. 

3oth of the above steps constituting @ach a punishment; the first, 
as under present circumstances, relief would be the visible expression 
of the conclusion on the part of his superiors of reprehensible un- 
worthiness on his part to function as a quartermaster. Damage to his 
reputation of long-continued duration would result almost impossible 
of redemption on his part; the seeond constitutes a direct punishment 
with impairment of reputation fatal to the professional standing of an 
officer of the Regular Establishment. 

Lieutenant Colonel Castleman has been indisereet, he has shown lack 
of judgment, very evident as this affair has turned out, for which he 
must accept the blame, besides enduring the humiliation which must 
come to him when ne realizes that all the good work he performed in 
procuring supplies in a period of crisis—and this he did without a 
doubt—has been completely nullified by his lack of precaution, and 
in addition has placed him in a precarious situation. jut I can find 
nothing in the report of this investigation that would justify the im 
pression that he has been corrupt. It is certain, if a fair assumption 
of malfeasance could be established, the recommendation in this case 
would have been trial by court-martial. In conversation with the 
Commander in Chief and with Colone! Dawes both have concurred with 
me in the belief there has been no corruption on the part of Lieu 
tenant Colonel Castleman in this case. Under these circumstances I 
deem double punishment of a charccter which makes its operation leng 
continued not the just and fair method to use for causing this officer 
to pay for his lack of discretion. 

I purpose to send Lientenant Colonel Castleman to the front. there 
to have charge of salvage operations, in the hope and with the con- 
viction he will demonstrate by his work (in a sphere involving much 
hardship, some personal danger. and the need for very great energy) 
his desire to overcome the humiliating position he finds himself in as a 
result of bis lack of judgment. I recommend no further action as far 
as Lieutenant Colonel Castleman is concerned. 

H. L. Rocers, 
Major General, United Statca Army, 
Chief Quartermaster. 


On September 12 this letter came to Gen. J. G. Harbord, then 
Chief of the Supply Service in France, and new Assistant Chief 
of Staff of the American Army, and General Harbord wrote the 
following letter: 


From: Commanding General. 

To: Commander in Chief, American Expeditionary Forces. 

Subject: Disciplinary action in case of Lieut. Col. James P. Castleman. 
1. The undersigned forwards herewith the report of the Inspector 

General of an investigation made of the business relations of the firm 

of Young, Corley & Dolan with the American Expeditionary Forces, and 

the accompanying papers. 
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2. It is recommended that Lieut. Col. James P. Castleman, Quarter- 
master Corps, be relieved from duty in the Quartermaster Corps and that 
be be discharged from his temporary commission as lieutenant colonel. 

3. The undersigned is only restrained from convening a court-martial 
and ordering the trial of this officer by his belief that through the pecu- 
liarities of the evidence in this case it would be impossible to secure 
justice. ‘The character of the evidence, while showing gross incompe- 
tency and a low standard of military duty, is such that probably little 
more could be established than the breach of certain formal orders. 
The advice of the legal officer of the Service of Supply was taken after 
careful study of the case by his office, and the result is the recom- 
mendation contained in the preceding paragraph. 

4. It is not absolutely shown that Lieutenant Colonel Castleman has 
been guilty of corruption. There remains only the choice between a 
belief that he has been guilty of corruption or the certainty that he is 
little better than a child in his knowledge of the proprieties which 
should govern an officer; the established methods of business; and the 
ordinary safeguards with which an officer should surround his official 
and personal reputation. It is a case of being a fool or a knave, It is 
perbaps inevitable that in an institution doing as much purchasing 
as the American Expeditionary Forces there must be current rumors 
of graft, mismanagement, and corruption. In practically all of such 
rumors that have come to the undersigned during his connection with 
the American Expeditionary Forces some ramification leads in the 
last analysis to Lieutenant Colonel Castleman. ‘This officer has shown 
undoubted energy in procuring supplies in a period of crisis and has 
given much hard work to his duties. How an officer of his experience 
could have failed to see the impropriety of his effort to divert business 
to his own brother, or accepting hospitality from firms with which he 
wis doing business, and of antedating letters tending to exculpate him 
while under investigation, is incomprehensible. 

5. Attention is invited to the third recommendation of the Inspector 
General who made this investigation that the Department of Justice 
be requested to investigate, (a) the subject of freight and insurance 
charges paid to this firm to discover if the United States paid the 
current rates at time of shipment; (b) why goods were consigned to the 
United States Quartermaster Corps, United States Expeditionary 
Forces, when not ordered by the Quartermaster Corps; (c) the false 
marketing of goods as indicated in cable of June 22, 1918, Exhibit G 
herewith, 

6; The necessary orders have been given 
the Inspector General (1), (2), (4), and (5). 


on recommendations of 


J. G. HARBorp, 
Major General. 

In spite of these letters, which showed that General Rogers 
and General Harbord knew of the culpability of Colonel Castle- 
man, we find that on December 8, 1920, the following order was 
issued to him: 

No. 201-PC. (Castleman, James P.) 
From: Quartermaster General. 

To: The Adjutant General of the Army. 
Subject: Request for orders. 

1. It is requested that orders issue directing Maj. James P. Castle- 
man, Quartermaster Corps, on duty at Chicago, [1l., to proceed to 
Wheeling, W. Va., on temporary duty in connection with the sale of 
10,000,000 pounds of surplus canned meat, and upon completion of this 
duty to return to his proper station, Chicago, Il. 

2. The travel is necessary in the military service. 

Il. L. Rogers, 
Quartermaster General. 
By JOHN S. CHAMBERS, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 

In other words, this officer, characterized as “a crook or a 
child” by General Harbord, present Assistant Chief of Staff, 
is still selling Government surplus property. 

On July 27, 1918, the Chief of the Quartermaster Corps rec- 
ommended the promotion out of turn of Major Castleman for 
special fitness and efficiency. This recommendation was made 
by General Rogers, but it was refused on July 27 by General 
Brewster, who stated that Castleman was under investigation. 
Later General Hughes, the Inspector General, reported in effect 
as follows: 

CONCLUSIONS, 

1. That in his dealings with the Ateliers Atlas, of Raris, 
Maj. J. P. Castleman’s methods were irregular, unbusinesslike, 
and illegal, in 

(2) That he did, through carelessness and negligence, cause 
to be introduced into France, free of duty. 33 more trucks than 
were purchased by the United States Government, thus de- 
frauding the French Government; 

(b) That in the purchase of 80 trucks for the United States 
Army he failed to comply with the regulations laid down by 
the French Government defining what storgs might be entered 
free of duty, as outlined in two letters to the Commander in 
Chief, American Expeditionary Forces (p. 11, this report). 

(c) That he did certify, and cause to be presented to, and 
paid by Lieut. Col. C. E. Stanton, Quartermaster Corps, a 
voucher certifying the receipt of three Atlas trucks; Nos. 776, 
782, and 732, value 108,750 francs, dated October 25, 1917, and 


ioc, 
did, on October 31, 1917, certify, and cause to De presented to, 


and paid by this same officer, a voucher on which these same 
trucks were included, thus causing the United States to pay 
twice for the same trucks. 

(d) That he did cause the United States to bear the expense 
for shipment of 65 trucks (not assembled) from LeHavre to 
Paris, cost of which should have been borne by the Ateliers 
Atlas, of 


Paris, 
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(e) That he did, in an official memorandum, report to Maj. 
Gen. H. Rogers, Chief Quartermaster, American Expedition- 
ary Forces, stating that “amount of spare parts ordered ” 
from the Ateliers Atlas, of Paris, “would amount approxi- 
mately to 13 trucks,” and that “72 trucks were delivered and 
about 10 trucks extra in spare parts,” for Quartermaster Corps 
knowing these statements to be false and made with the inten. 
tion to deceive his superior officer. 

6. RECOMMENDATIONS, 

1, That Maj. J. P. Castleman, Quartermaster Corps, be brought 
to trial by general court-martial. 7 

In one of the reports it is stated: 

In my judgment, the interests of the United States absolutely demand 
that the action proposed (court-martial) should be taken. I have con- 
sidered the question of disciplinary proceedings against the officers in- 
vo'ved, but I am unable to believe that such action,would be desirable. 
The established facts unquestionably show gross incompetency and a 
low standard of military duty, and the evidence points toward a possi- 
bility, at least, that corruption existed. 

My only object in presenting this matter at this time is to 
show its relation with invisible government. 

Just as scon as Colonel Castleman returned to the United 
States General Rogers discovered him again, and immediately 
put him in charge of the sale of surplus property, where he is 
still continued in the important depot at Chicago, and he un- 
doubtedly would have been retained in charge of the whole mat- 
ter at Washington had it not been for the protests of individuals 
who knew the facts. 

If this is a sample of the Regular Army as it now exists—and 
it must be a sample of a cross section of it—there can be no rea- 
son for its continued existence, and the President of the United 
States should take immediate aetion to see that it is purged 
from top to bottom and that those guilty of crimes against the 
Government, or who have stood by and allowed crimes to be com- 
mitted, be punished. 

I assume all of these matters have never hitherto been di- 
rectly presented to the President. 

One of the great evils of the military system as it exists 
to-day is the complete failure of the Inspector General’s Office 
to function. In the days of the old Army there was an endeavor 
to discover the commission of crimes, and an officer who was 
detected in theft or condonation of theft was immediately pun- 
ished, but the morale of the service disappeared during the war. 

Representative Wooprurr has clearly shown that conditions 
in aircraft were corrupt, yet we find that when the nratter was 
first presented to the Inspector General for consideration «a 
letter from the Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, was sent to the 
Inspector General, and that letter in substance stated that the 
then Secretary had talked with Mr. Ryan and was certain that 
no crimes were committed in aircraft contracts. 

The intimation is clearly given there that the Inspector Gen- 
eral was not to function during war time, and especially not 


‘to function against malefactors of great wealth and social posi- 


tion, and it never has functioned since the date of that letter. 

As an illustration we might review the activities of Col. O. F. 
Hunt, who whitewashed a number of cases presented by former 
Maj. W. O. Watts, including the transactions of the notorious 
H. Miller and associate firms, the Universal Sales Co., the Sig- 
mund Eisemer case, the United States Harness Co. case, and 
numerous other cases. In many of these cases, to which Colonel 
Hunt applied such a liberal coat of whitewash, indictnrents will 
be secured if the Department of Justice functions, and in one 
case, the famous harness case, the President of the United 
States reversed the action of Colonel Hunt and voided the 
contract, and undoubtedly has ordered prosecutions instituted. 
This is a case wherein the Chief Executive has clearly taken 
improper action or wherein the Inspector General’s Office las 
been guilty of neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, but it 
is clear to those who know the facts that the President is in 
the right. 

Representative Wooprurr and myself have performed our ful! 
duty in presenting these facts to the Congress. The duty now 
devolves upon you gentlemen and the President, We need no 
investigation if the Government will function and an investiga- 
tion will be worse than useless if it is conducted with some of 
these men now in power in control of the records. They must 
be removed from their positions and no one can accomplish that 
removal but the President of the United States. 

No officer or individual connected with the making or settle- 
ment of these contracts ought now to be allowed to pass upon 
their legality. If prosecutions are conducted it will take a large 
amount of money and this Congress must appropriate it. ©n 
April 7, as shown on page 5204 of the Recorp of that day, I 
offered an amendinent to the bill providing for the expenses of 
the legal department of the Government, as follows: 
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For attorneys, accountants, and clerical assistance, in the investiga- 
tion and prosecution of fraudulent war claims against the Government 
and investigation of settlements made on war contracts and prosecu- 
tions in such cases as the Attorney General shall deem necessary, 
$500,000, 

This amendment was defeated by a vote of 20 to 63. 

I can not believe that that vote expresses the sentiment of 
this House, and must assume that it represents lack of :‘knowl- 
edge concerning the situation. Whien this or a similar amend- 
ment is adopted by the Senate it will be aecepted by this body. 
It will not be viewed with favor by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and many individuals who have opposed the ad- 
justed compensation law for ex-service men, and that body and 
those men will deem it presumptuous that anyone should sug- 
gest that these war lords should return any of their plunder. 
It would be a great satisfaction to many loyal citizens of this 
country if the chamber of commerce would discontinue its use- 
less questionnaire on adjusted compensation and do some 
questionnairing in an endeavor to discover the sentiment of 
the country on these matters. 

To-day Mr. Wooprurr and I have introduced identical resolu- 
tions asking that this Congress appoint a committee to go into 
these charges and make a report. If the Chief Executive does 
not act as he did with the Bureau of Engraving when a few 
Members of Congress, including myself, presented the evidence 
to justify his recent action, public sentiment will demand the 
passage of our resolution. With such a cancer in the heart of 
our Government I am not so certain but that the resolution 
should be adopted regardless of Executive action and the facts 
given to the public. The war deadened the conscience of the 
American people, and when facts like these were presented to 
them at the conclusion of hostilities little attention was given 
them. Times were good and taxation was little noticed. The 
conscience of Ameriea is returning to-day and our citizens as 
they pay the tax bill are commencing to realize that the crimes 
and miseonduet of Government servants are the cause of much 
of their financial difficulty. As their conscience quickens they 
will insist on better government. 

It has been a matter of regret to me that I have been com- 
pelled in discharging the duties of a Representative in Con- 
gress to make these remarks and inferentially attack the ad- 
ministration of which I am a part. It is our duty, however, 
as Republicans to see that each part of this Republican admin- 
istration functions. If we do not do it, it never will be done. 
During the last administration when most of the crimes to 
which I have referred were committed, not one Democratic 
Member of this body did other than attempt to cover up the 
crimes of their administration. Five committee reports were 
submitted as shown in volume 3, serial 1, of the hearings of the 
Select Committee on Hxpenditures in the War Department and 
in every case a complete coat of whitewash was applied by the 
minority members of the committee. 

On April 7 when I offered the amendment to the Department 
of Justice appropriation bill to appropriate money to conduct 
these prosecutions, but one man on the Democratic side of this 
House among those present on that day voted with me for the 
appropriation, and that was the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. 
HUDDLESTON, 

Never since the close of the war have I heard a protest against 
these crimes from the Democratic side of the House except from 
a few ex-service men. In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say that if this committee is appointed to go into these matters, 
there should be some ex-service men appointed upon the com- 
mittee. Those men who were in the service and are now Mem- 
bers of this bedy to-day had no opportunity to bave any con- 
nection with these matters beeause the majority of them were 
with combat units in France when the Bergdoll committee was 
appointed, and it is apparent that it is not the intention that 
many of them shall ever be appointed to any committee if it 
may be avoided. A reading of the Recorp should convince the 
Speaker that the ex-service men in this body are willing to at- 
tack corruption in high places and public officials, and this 
committee, if one is chosen, should be made up of those men. 

The American people and the ex-Service man in particular will 
judge this administration and the House of Representatives 
by their action in this matter. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will vield just this once 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I assume that the attitude of the gen- 
tleman is the same on this matter as his attitude in the in- 
famous .Bergdoll matter; he wants to see that justice is done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have the same viewpoint 
as does the gentleman from California on some of these matters. 

Let me remind you of the case of Jesse Blanton, a 19-year-old 
bav, an ex-service man, who two years ago happened to be 


walking down the railroad track with four other boys. I think 
he comes from the district of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McKeNziIz]. Poor Jesse, together with the other boys, came 
upon an open freight car. They looked into the freight car 
and it was loaded with canned goods. A case was broken open 
and the cans were lying there. These five boys took one can 
of pork and beans valued at 15 cents, and they were sentenced 
to one year and one day each in the penitentiary, and served 
the sentence, notwithstanding applications were made time after 
time for their parole. is it amy wonder that I say there is some 
invisible power behind this War Department? I think it is 
time these officials functioned. That is my only reason for 
bringing this matter up. Now ~ know that my time is limited, 
but I want to say that I have been seen several times by a 
gentleman high up who said it would be inadvisable for me to 
present these facts, because in some way it might reflect on the 
Republican administration and on me. I say that they are mis- 
taken, that the Republican Party has lived through the star 
route graft and one thing and another, and it dees not have 
to worry as long as it cleans up things in its own party. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The danger that our party is under is that we will allow the 
invisible government to control it. [Applause.] If it functions, 
have no fear. We made big promises in 1920, and I am satis- 
fied as I am standing here to-day that when the facts are all 
given to the people high in authority they will see that proper 
action is taken. 

Now, after having said that to my Republican friends, I want 
to say a word to the Democratic side of the House. You re- 
member that the other day I introduced an amendment asking 
$500,000 be appropriated for the Attorney General to clean up 
these matters. So far they have spent $1,000 or $1,200, and 
that is all. The whole thing is in charge of a man pamed 
Meyers, a young man who was, until a few years ago, 2 mes- 
senger at $1,200 a year. That invisible government, a part on 
your side and a part on mine, is responsible for that young man, 
and without a shadow of doubt he ought to be removed. TI sub- 
mit that we ought to have had $500,000 appropriated so that 
we can have a real bureau of investigation that will function 
in these matters. 

While I do not like to bring back anything to some of you 
gentlemen, because many of you are my good friends, and 
many I know to be so thoroughly honest that they would not 
for a2 moment countenance any such thing, yet I can not but 
remember that there was only one man on the Democratic 
side of the House who voted with me, and that was the genftle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Huppteston]. I can not but remem- 
ber as I hold in my hand serial No. 1, volume 3, of the report 
of the committee, which is the report of the Graham investi- 
gating committee—and anyone of you can secure that docu- 
ment—I can not but remember that report after report was 
admitted to this Congress, and in every case the minority mem- 
bers of the committee stated that there was no graft; that there 
was nothing that had gone wrong in the War Department: that 
there was no extravagance; and that you gentlemen here with a 
practically unanimous vote sided with the minority members 
of the committee. You will find these votes on record. I do 
not want to attack you, but I do net want you to get too much 
aid and comfort out of my speech. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Dakota has again expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will not 
from South Carolina yield me five minutes more? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to yield five minutes 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. These remarks gre made 
from an absolutely bipartisan standpoint. If there is anything 
wrong in the action of the oflicials you had under your adminis- 
tration, you ought to bring it to life and attack it, athough I did 
not notice that anybody on your side of the House ever did 
attack one of them during the Wilson administration, except 
perhaps the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN], 


South 


the gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five 


who has never been accused of a lack of courage, who did 
make an attack a time or two on the floor of the House. You 
ought to join with us ex-service men of the House. Do not 


think that Mr. Wooprurr and I are alone, because the gentle- 
man from California {Mr. Lingesercer|, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. JEFFeRS], both of whom saw service at the front: 
in fact, all the ex-service men of the House, and many others 
too numerous to mention here—and I could name many others 
in this House—are affiliated with us, and this is simply the 
opening gun of some of the ex-service men in the House. Not 


one-teuth of the evidence that we have substantiated by photo- 
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stat copies is given to-day, and unless action is taken you may 
rest assured that the gentleman from California [Mr. LINg- 
BERGER], the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JEFFERS], the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, Colonel BuLWwInKLE—and all of 
them have been willing to go up against machine guns in time 
of war—are going to take the floor of this House and present 
facts until the Government functions. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCurin11c]. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks in the REcorD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. @Ghairman, I am very glad that the 
distinguished gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNsoN] 
has had the courage and the manhood to bring to the attention 
of the country the fact that some of the promises made by the 
Republican Party in the last campaign have not been carried 
out. I can recollect the poisonous propaganda that was spread 
by the missionaries of the Republican Party in which they 
sought to make the people believe that if they voted for an 
association of nations, a League of Nations, or whatever you 
wish to call it, it would be only a few months before we would 
be sending our boys back across the seas. You will remember 
at that time that the country was in a most wonderfully pros- 
perous condition. You will remember that the American dollar 
had become stabilized as the unit of value in practically every 
country. You will remember that the conditions in the United 
States were satisfactory to the majority of the people, and that 
commercial activities of every kind flourished. What has taken 
place since that campaign? The League of Nations was turned 
down, and countries formerly our friends became our enemies. 
Rates of exchange became abnormal, business fell off, factories 
were forced to close, bread lines were formed in the cities, and 
men offered their services for sale at public auction. Five 
million Democrats and independents believed this propaganda 
and voted for a change. So I say to you now the time has 
come for a change, and I am hoping that the Members of this 
body and of the United States Senate will carry out the spirit 
of the disarmament conference so that we can reduce expendi- 
tures and help lift from the backs of the burdened people the 
financial load they will be compelled to carry if Government 
activities are not materially reduced. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard to-day from the Great Lakes 
Training Station, we have heard from the Boston Navy Yard, 
and we will probably hear from the navy yards on the Pacific 
coast before the discussion of this bill is concluded. All of 
these gentlemen are in favor of a large Navy. If gentlemen 
will analyze the minority report they will find that every 
single one of the signers lives in some State or city where 
there is located a navy yard or some big naval establishment. 
I know that I have been referred to as a little Navy man, and 
if I lived up in Chicago or some place where they have some 
great naval activity possibly I would be committed in favor 
of a big Navy. During the war I voted for all of the appro- 
priations that were necessary to maintain our Navy, and now 
after the war is over and we have entered into this great dis- 
armament program surely if we have any confidence in those 
who have engineered the same the time has come when we can 
reduce appropriations, and do so without jeopardizing the in- 
terests of our country, and at the same time carry out the 
spirit of the disarmament conference. 

The distinguished gentleman, Mr. KEeLiey of Michigan, the 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge of this legislation, has 
assured the country that an enlisted personnel of 67,000 men 
will be amply sufficient to take care of the needs of the Navy 
after the useless crafts have been eliminated, and I wish to eall 
your attention to the following schedule of ships and the pro- 
posed complement of men to man the same; 


SO Sac tating ahs a tiniest Sinn cheep tna atid, 18, 259 
11 cruisers_- Seen eee wee ere ee ew neem eseen sescesesoopen 4,248 
103 destroyers... 2 ee ee nee ne 9,579 
84 submarines See Sereno” monn ascose namespace oenamwe |) ne 
GS Geetrege® WETS. bn tcccn wee ceticenwenicdcnosun ee on a ee 
7 subtenders.... .......ncswes nnn cw ec own cn eeswmnececcos mess 1, 833 
S. piverakt CORTE. cc ccnnd otha pteedotnebum@asbicinnets 216 
SR BIE nc siacteicie tains binieeianinlabetienitnaspiaeiaiie ees 286 
2 PRS TRF ORG 3 8s occ wea eh ecg nan h ama eedetinip gion 615 
5: Mees amine 109 s.n. .. . cciiwendiacdémetiinesesebiakinddlnaan 959 
10 MIRC, SWOOPS... nnn cncqcceeesesecewcundaweuenssmenanks 498 
S Demet MIs... 2. none eee netessreeentbosnneenetethntiean 727 
ee Se ee a as 612 
14 fuel ships__- 8b md nwnaseewiideubbnbaneeek sawn wadinnns 1, 568 
9. QIEIROMTOR GRORR Kj 6 cen ceeded on neeeindsdeeentinawa 354 
2 hospital ships . a 2 en oe o  - e - o ee 629 


Total for fleet and necessary auxiliaries__.......---.. 45, 454 
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PATROL AND VESSELS OTHERWISE CLASSED, 
7 cargo ships 


PO OS eee on Cee meee me = mem ee One ditedninns } » 
DB So enn eownnilih oetvesute cn dee aes 
Eo te EL ALE A TERRI TE papas Fo OE elie 759 
S POCHG ORS Pattal Venti .6n nc kccddguiosaunatnas. 545 
Pe a ha cssinin Wen itscsctetsescjuiden es beled bidet ttlyneil tnglihinrns dlidgienast, 338 
BO DORt TORS VON. 2 cnc ccm cnincin dana beeen ds 450 
By MPa th chai icine cnsenineprttircd tin taaiigha> ceasing agian dy ae teL en 137 
Se FN AOE ION iis ich icetirreni one iebine cement. 25 
© : RRRORRMIOGG 5 ie ano wli4adaeeeeee: 250 

SIRT iw sts cen nisney npn alae ceases brining aie Aa a 4, 038 

Greed total of 387 a. 6. i a 49, 492 


AIRCRAFT. 


I have always been interested in the developnrent of aircraft, 
and at present am a member of the subcommittee of the Navyil 
Affairs Committee on Aeronautics. Everyone knows the im- 
portant part performed by aircraft during the last war, and I 
was in accord with other members of the committee who be- 
lieved that ships could be sunk at sea by dropping bombs from 
airplanes. When this subject was first discussed practically 
every officer in the Arnry and Navy ridiculed the idea, yet there 
was one officer who had sufficient courage to testify before the 
committee and express the belief that ships could be sunk 
from the air. I am unofficially informed that because of his 
frankness he was censured by a certain person in authority and 
came very near being relieved from certain duties. Because 
of the agitation in the press and in the United States Congress, 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War 
finally decided to allow the aircraft of the Navy and Army to 
have the opportunity of attacking some of the ships which had 
been allocated to the United States by the Allies under the terms 
of peace with Germany. This test was held some 50 miles off 
of the Virginia Capes. A number of Menrbers of Congress were 
invited to witness the same, The first ship selected for de- 
struction was a German submarine, which had crossed the sea 
during the war and sunk a number of English ships near the 
mouth of the New York Harbor. It was my privilege to be an 
observer on the U. S. S. Henderson when the first attack 
was made. Three Army bombing planes, flying like eagles 
high in the air, sailed over the German submarine and dropped 
a small pilot bomb. Then circling they returned and three 
larger bombs were dropped from each plane. The first attack 
was successful, for when the projectiles struck the water and 
the ship a great upheaval of water and smoke took place, and 
the vessel turned its nose to the bottom of the sea and slowly 
disappeared from sight. Different kinds of ships, from a sub- 
marine to a battle cruiser, were sunk by the aircraft forces 
during these demonstrations, and while there mray be those who 
are yet unconvinced as to the efficiency of aircraft when it 
comes to the sinking of ships, I am thoroughly of the opinion 
that every single Member of Congress who witnessed these 
demonstrations will say that in his opinion any kind of a ship 
that floats can be sunk by dropping bombs from the air, and 
that a fleet of battleships without aircraft protection is nothing 
nrore or less than a fleet of floating graveyards. I maintain 
that these experiments have taught a very important lesson to 
every nation in the world. I am of the opinion that the results 
of the same will have a marked influence on every country in 
the future with relation to its fighting forces. I also say that 
in the -future no major nation will ever be able to transport 
an army across the sea and land it on any of our shores. It 
is very evident to any person who will stop and think that the 
number of airplanes available on the land will always be 
sufficient to overpower or destroy the number that can be car- 
ried by any fleet of convoys transporting an army. This being 
true, bombing planes can be concentrated at practically any 
point on any of our coasts with lightning rapidity, and they 
can go out a distance of 75 or 100 miles and destroy any army 
aboard ships that might be seeking to land. During the hear- 
ings before the Naval Affairs Committee a few days ago I 
asked Admiral Moffett the following question: 


In view of the results of the bombing tests, do you believe that a 
squadron of transports. protected by planes could be landed on our 
shore? 

His answer was as follows: 

I think it would be very difficult for anybody to land on any shore, 
especially in view of the development of aviation, both ashore and 
afloat. 

It will be found on page 370 of the.hearings, dated February 
20, 1922. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC, I will be glad to do so. ; 

Mr. CRISP. The demonstration you have just referred to, 0! 
course, was interesting. I would like to ask the gentleman 
what he thinks the effect would have been had those ships liad 
antiaircraft guns where airplanes from the ships should mect 
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the attacking airplanes? 
iv sink these vessels? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. It has been my privilege to visit a num- 
ber of the battle fields of Europe. I have talked to a number of 
aviators, and I have been told that it is estimated that only one 
shot out of every 30,000,000 will be successful in hitting a plane. 
When it is taken into consideration that a plane high up in the 
air is surrounded with different kinds of atmospheric condi- 
tions it is very hard indeed to make the mathematical calcula- 
tions necessary to hit the same. The point I make is that no 
fleet of transports can carry a sufficient number of airplanes to 
protect its vessels from the superior number of land bombing 
plunes that will always be maintained by any major nation. 

Mr. SEARS. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. SEARS. What was the height of the airplane? 
high above the vessel? 

Mr. McCLINTIC, .If I remember correctly, they sailed at 
different heights in making different tests. 

Mr. SEARS. I asked the question, because my colleague 
recollects that during the last war, when the bombing planes 
flew over London and other cities, the bombs they dropped were 
not suecessful. They did not hit the mark or did not do very 
much damage. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, those who remember the 
results of the bombing of the last German ship will remember 
that the marksmanship was so perfect that practically all of 
the projectiles struck the vesse! and it was soon sunk. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC, In a minute. It is for that reason that 
I have reached the conclusion that the people of my section 
of the country have confidence in the results of the disarma- 
ment conference. They are willing to believe that the other 
nations have entered into this agreement in good faith, and 
that the time has come for the American people to cease making 
these enormous expenditures, in order that taxation may be 
reduced. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McPHERSON, If I understand the gentleman, he con- 
tends that we ought not to try to build our Navy on a treaty 
ritio but trust to airplane protection? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. No; the gentleman is wrong. I am in full 
accord with the recommendation made by the majority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations. The gentleman 
knows I am a member of the committee on which he serves, 
and he will remember that I introduced an amendment to re- 
duce the enlisted personnel of the Navy to 65,000 in order to be 
in line with the recommendation that has been made by’ the 
Appropriation Committee. 

VALUE OF DEMONSTRATION, 


Since these demonstrations were held off of the Virginia 
Capes there has been a radical change of opinion throughout 
the country. The battleship, instead of being our first line of 
defense on the sea, will be forced to occupy a position in the 
rear. Aeronautics will be the most important branch of either 
the Army or the Navy, and a new bureau of this kind has re- 
cently been authorized in the Navy. In 1916, prior to the 
beginning of the war, the personnel of the Navy consisted of 
upproximately 50,000 men. The number of vessels to be dis- 
posed of under the disarmament plan is 18, which have been 
completed, and 13 which are under the course of construction, 
The number of vessels to be kept in commission, according to 
this bill, is 327. If these recommendations are to be followed, 
then the number of vessels in the Navy will be reduced practi- 
cally one-half. At the present time, we have ninety-odd thou- 
sand enlisted men in the Navy, both on land and sea. If we 
reduce the number of men in the same percentage as the num- 
her of ships, we would only need 67,000 men to take care of 
the needs of the Navy during the 10-year naval holiday. We 
have 17 shore stations, with a complement of 1,221 officers and 
9,057 men. In my opinion, there is no excuse to maintain all 
of these stations during the naval holiday. If I could amend 
this bill, I would provide that the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, should have the power to concentrate any of the 
forces or equipment of any navy yard and to close all of the 
unnecessary stations, with the exception of one on the Atlantic 
coast and one on the Pacific coast. There is no excuse for 
aking the taxpayers of this country keep a lot of machinery in 
operation when the output is not needed in any way. 

There are many Members within hearing of my voice who 
remember that when the naval appropriation bill was up for 
consideration in this House that the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY]. a Democrat, offered an amendment 
providing that an invitation be extended to other major nations 
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for the purpose of agreeing upon a shipbuilding program for 
the future. The distinguished majority leader, Mr. MonpDett, 
and others vigorously opposed this idea and the amendment was 
ruled out on a point of order. When the bill reached the Sen- 
ate the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], being 
convinced that something should be done to relieve the people 
from unnecessary taxation, opposed the passage of this bill 
until he was successful in having it amended so as to include 
the same ideas as was presented by Mr. Connatiy of Texas 
when the bill was considered in the House. I well remember 
when the distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kettry] 
brought in a conference report which had been agreed upon by 
the conferees of the House and Senate and stated to the Mem- 
bers of the House that it contained the Borah disarmament 
amendment. This announcement was greeted with cheers. In 
fact, it met with the approval of all the Democrats and a 
number of the Republicans. It was only a little while there- 
after that President Harding conceived the idea, while sailing 
down the Potomac River on the Mayflower, that he would in- 
vite the major nations of the world to send delegates to Wash- 
ington for the purpose of discussing this subject. 

When this Nation was threatened with war with Germany 
I voted for every authorization presented in order to increase 
the efficiency of our country. I voted for the selective draft and 
I do not believe that anyone could ever call me a pacifist. The 
war is over; new lessons of defense have been learned and if 
it has been developed that no foreign army can land on the 
shores of our Nation, as is the opinion of the head of the Air- 
craft Division, then, unless the United States wishes to in- 
vade some foreign country or take advantage of some little 
nation by overpowering it, why is it necessary that we main- 
tain in time of peace a navy larger than that which we had 
at the beginning of the war, when we have entered into an 
agreement with the other nations of the world for the purpose 
of limiting armament? The United States took the initiative 
and invited the representatives of other nations to come to 
Washington for the purpose of adopting a humanitarian pro- 
gram which would relieve taxpayers to a certain extent from 
having to pay large sums of money for the purpose of main- 
taining our fighting forces. The religious organizations through- 
out the country and humanitarian societies already are giving 
praise to this administration and citing the recomme: dation 
made by the Appropriation Committee which would reduce the 
Army to 115,000 and the Navy to 65,000. The Federal Ceuncil 
of the Churches of Christ a few days ago mailed to each Mem- 
ber of Congress a statement which in part reads as follows: 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America records 
on behalf of the churches their solemn and reverent thanksgiving to 
God for the Conference on Limitation of Armament. In it we recog- 
nize His answer to the fervent prayers of miilions of Christians 
throughout this and many other lands. We rejoice in the splendid 
achievements of the conference already secured. They are, however, 
but the first steps toward a warless world. We must press forward 
toward the goal which the Prince of Peace Himself has set before us 

I wonder if after this bill passes the House the Senate will 
put into effect the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War. Every member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee voted against my amendment which was 
offered for the purpose of reducing the Navy to 65,000; yet I 
am conscientious in the belief that the majority of the American 
people have seen enough of war. They are already overbur- 
dened with taxation, and it is for this reason that I am pre- 
senting my views on this subject, with the hope that the party 
in power will be the first to set the right kind of example to 
the other nations of the world, so that the spirit of the disarma- 
ment conference can be lived up to to the letter. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to inquire how the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
148 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. How much time has the 
gentleman from Michigan |Mr. KeLiey]? 

The CHAIRMAN, Fifty-four minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I would like to have more 
time used on this side of the House. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to my friend from 
South Carolina that I had expected to yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers], but I realize of course that 
it is not my turn to yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have been good-natured 
all day, notwithstanding the fact that gentlemen on this side 
have been pressing me just about as firmly as gentlemen have 
been pressing the gentleman from Michigan on his side for 
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time. I would like to yield a little time on this side, but I do 
not want to prevent the gentleman frem Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocrers] from getting in at all. I will yield 15 minutes to my 
friend from Seuth Carolina [Mr. Logan]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Before the gentleman does that, 
will he let me yield two minutes to the gentleman from Dela- 
ware? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman from 
Delaware. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ognized. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, in addressing the House upon 
the subject of constitutionalism versus communism I feel a 
deep distrust of my ability to bring to its Members the message 
I desire to convey in such’a clear and convincing manner as to 
fulfill what I truly regard as a solemn obligation and duty. In 
endeavoring to do this I do net assume that I shall utter a 
word upon any topic with the substance of which the Members 
ef the House are unfamiliar; but I believe the business men 
of the country, pe matter what their occupation, whether upon 
the farm or in industrialism, the business men of every sort 
and kind are so absorbed in their various pursuits and enter- 
prises, scarcely finding as many hours in the day as they 
often desire for their prosecution, as to have little knowledge of 
the general legislative trend in Congress. I also believe that 
this great body of our citizenship rely largely upon their Rep- 
resentatives whether in their legislatures or in the Congress, 
while they devote themselves strenuously to their own affairs. 
AS one of the Representatives in Congress I feel compelled to 
declare that this is a wrong assumption, and especially so at 
this time, when in my judgment a crisis has been reached that 
threatens the fundamental character of our Government. I 
believe they are not only wrong but that they endanger their 
own interests by a confidence too often betrayed by reason of 
the importunity of organized class forces seeking legislation 
absolutely inimical to the general welfare, which importunity 
the average Representative in Congress regards as potential, 
because it is organized and clamorous. 

My purpose in this address is to show the general public, if I 
can, the danger which I bave in mind, the one which I believe 
we are confronting. I refer to the rapid progress which com- 
munism has made in this country, and is steadily making, 
apparently unheeded, or calmly acquiesced in, by those whose 
interests are chiefly menaced—interests which I believe to be 
the substantial interests of the counfry. 

I am assuming in the beginning that the people of this coun- 
try are still constitutionalists and not socialists; that they 
believe in self-government and not bureaucratic and commu- 
nistic government. I do not speak ef a coming danger, of a 
possible apprehension of an invasion that is yet afar off, but 
of the fact that this enemy is already in our midst and fast 
entrenching himself in our very citadels. 

Before proceeding to emphasize this, in order indeed to em- 
phasize it more impressively, let me speak briefly of the past. 
Let me ask you to recall the early history of America; to re- 
visualize those great men who fashioned the marvellous national 
structure of the United States of America; to call to remem- 
branee who these men were, and what they did, and what was 
their purpose in the doing. Let me mention the names of Wash- 
ington, of Jefferson, of Hamilton, of Adams, and Madison, hop- 
img thereby to fill the minds of the people with renewed recel- 
lections, not only of a multitude of other great men of our forma- 
tive period but of their sayings and achievements and their de- 
clared purposes. 

I shall not attempt in this address to undertake a constitu- 
tional argument as to the powers possessed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the reserved rights of the States. I am sure that 
it will suffice for this present purpose if I state a well-known fact 
that there has been two scheols of constitutional thought in this 
country firmly established in the minds of men from the begin- 
hing, even indeed before the adeption of the Constitution of 
1789. One school was led by Hamilton, whe believed in a cen- 
tralized Federal Government in which the people would be 
subjects of that Government—a system differing but little from 
that of England, except that instead of a king we would have 
a ruler elected every four years called the President. The other 
was lead by Jefferson, who regarded all government as right- 
eously proceeding from the people, and that Presidents and 
governors and Congresses, indeed all publie servants, were to be 
regarded as subjeet to the people. There was, as is well known, 
an exceedingly bitter struggle between the two schools of con- 
stitutional theught. There is no doubt that the thought of the 
Jeffersonian school was the one that prevailed, net only in the 
Articles of Confederation but in our present Constitution, estab- 


The gentleman from Delaware is rec- 


lished later in 1789. Most ef the contention that has arisen 
between these two schools of thought in later years, especially 
im the last decade, has centered around those unfortunate words 
“the general welfare,” taken from the Articles of Confederation 
and placed in the Constitution of 1789, and alse found in Article 
I, section 8, of that instrument. In brief, without elaborating 
upon this contention, the proponents of the Hamilton schoo) 
say that the words “the general welfare” confer upon the Con- 
gress of the United States the right to pass any legislation of 
any sert which a majority of beth bodies may regard as being 
for the general welfare, and to tax the States in erder to sup- 
port and provide for such legislation. 

The Jeffersonian school, on the contrary, strenuously contended 
that the words “ the general welfare” never conveyed any such 
power either in the Articles of Confederation or later in the Coen- 
stitution of 1789, but on the contrary imposed upon the people 
themselves the responsibility for their own welfare, and that 
their welfare was best conserved by strictly reserving certain 
rights to the States. It is a historical fact that this view was 
expressly and clearly incorporated in our present Constitution. 
All the early history surrounding the making of the Constitu- 
tion of 1789 reveals the fact that wholly independent States 
first formed a confederacy and later, in order to have a more 
perfect union, they adopted the present Constitutien, with the 
expressed declaration in article 10 that— 

The powers not délegated the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people. 

In this connection a fact of supreme significance should be 
stated, namely, that the Constitution was not finally adopted 
until 1791, or until article 10 was finally agreed to. To re- 
peat again, the Jeffersonian opinion insisted that certain rights 
were reserved to the people of the various States, whereas the 
Hamiltonian opinion was to the effect that there were no rights 
reserved to the States under the general welfare clause. It 
should be stated here that Hamilton himself did not openly 
hold this view, declaring to the contrary before the New York 
Legislature when he urged that legislature to accept the Con- 
stitution of 1789. I think it can be stated truly that for 150 
years this has been the accepted thought of the country and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States itself, although mani- 
festly sapped and undermined very seriously in the last two 
decades. 

Within these two decades all sorts of legislation has been pro- 
posed, and a great deal of legislation has been enacted into 
law, based upon the words “ the general welfare,” and advocated 
and. justified by that assumed purpose. As a matter of fact, 
these words are being now used to communize our institutions 
and to subvert our fundamental law. 

It is plain that within the next decade we are going to de- 
termine whether we shall follow the Hamiltonian thought car- 
ried to its logical and ultimate conclusion, or the thought of 
Jefferson and of Lincoln. Tf we follow the former I feel that 
my own State, the State of Delaware, which I represent in this 
body, will cease to exist except in name. I feel that fll her 
previous power of local government will be taken from her and 
reposed in central bureaus at Washington. This will mean that 
there is no limit to the power which the Federal Government 
will exercise over my Commonwealth. The idea is that if any- 
thing is considered “ good” it can be and must be enacted inte 
law, if these who think it is good have a majority in the 
Congress of the United States. 

It means as a logical consequence that in the matter of taxa- 
tion the States have lost all control, and that the people of the 
various States of the Union can be taxed for an innumerable 
number of purposes which many of these States may or may 
not approve of; that the States will lose all power over taxa- 
tion and the power to control taxation through their own lezis- 
latures and the power to say how money from taxation siall 
be expended. In other words, under the general-welfare clause, 
if the people sit quietly down and make no protest the United 
States will become a communistic cowntry, controlled by bureau 
erats instead of by themselves, losing the liberties, the powers, 
the independence possessed by their forefathers. Have the 
people of the country forgotten the real spirit of America 4s 
contrasted with that of other-Governments? Have they failed 
in their understanding or lest sight of entirely those remark 
able debates that were held preliminary to the passage of the 
present Constitution, debates so voluminous, so ultimate !n 
analysis, so conclusive in logical deduction, so filled with the 
highest erudition and mental brilliancy as to have excited tlie 
admiration even of the world, and leaving no doubt that our 
ferefathers did not desire nor intend to establish in this country 
a merely remodeled England, differing only in the fact that the 
one had a King and subjects while the other should have ® 
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President and subjects? On the contrary, they endeavored to 
inculcate in everything they did, by every word they spoke, the 
lessons of individual liberty and the constant necessity for the 
preservation of this liberty by eternal vigilance; to hold it as 
the most inestimable possession, in order that every citizen 
might be free and enjoy an unrestricted opportunity to pursue 
happiness and to protect himself in his life and property. So 
far from regarding the Government as being above the citizen, 
the whole thought and purpose of those great men was to put 
the citizen before the Government. They inculcated in all they 
said and did the lessons of individual responsibility, individual 
self-dependence, individual initiative, and individual freedom. 
They sought to teach, and did teach, that this was a people’s 
Government. Nearly 100 years after the birth of American free- 
dom Abraham Lincoln enunciated the very spirit of those great 
men, and of the real Americanism which they sought to estab- 
lish, in those memorable words: “A government of the people 
(as the source of power), by the people (as the possessors of 
power), and for the people (as the recipients of the benefits of 
such power).” He, as well as our early forefathers, believed 
in the individual kingship of the citizen and that all progress 
should proceed through the initiative of the citizen and by his 
will. 

Running through all the literature of those early times was 
the thought—evidently the profound purpose to make the several 
States schools for citizenship—to repose the greatest amount of 
self-dependence upon the people of the several States and the 
subdivisions of the States to govern themselves in order better 
to govern the Nation. The purpose is to burden every individual 
with a sense of civic duty, not to enervate him by depriving him 
of all power and sense of political duty by subjecting him to 
bureaucratic control. Community government, county govern- 
ment, State government, all were regarded as primary schools 
for national government. 

I can not forget, I have no right to forget, the part that Dela- 
ware took in the struggle for American independence. It is the 
proud heritage of every Delawarean to have been in the van of 
this wonderful procession of human progress. Her sons were 
distinguished on the battle field and in the council. She gave 
not only of her treasures but of her blood. Her hardy and 
patriotic volunteers tramped from Saratoga to the Cowpens in 
the cause of freedom. They participated in every considerable 
conflict of that long and memorable struggle. Delaware's for- 
bears were among the master builders of the political structure 
which has challenged the respect and admiration of mankind. 
Beneath that structure there has been sheltered a people in 
greater comfort, safety, and happiness than has ever been af- 
forded any other people since history has been recorded. Under 
the Constitution that they builded and as they interpreted we 
have grown to an unparalleled power and wealth. The pene- 
trating light of their Americanism has illumined the darkest 
corners of the earth and established a governmental example 
that has aroused the aspirations of the downtrodden and the 
helpless in all lands. The question must force itself obtrudingly 
upon real Americans whether we, the inheritors of these price- 
less possessions, have not a solemn obligation to zealously and 
vigilantly safeguard them. Shall we be so indifferent, shall I 
say degenerate, as to be willing to take and not give, to inherit 
and not transmit to those who come after us, to have not only 
incomparable examples but inestimable experiences, and heed- 
lessly and slightingly forget them? Can we honorably and self- 
respectingly inherit these inexpressible benefits and basely re- 
fuse to treasure them for our descendants? Shall we be less 
men than those we so fulsomely laud in this Chamber and ap- 
parently venerate? Shall we mock the portraits that adorn the 
walls of this Capitol and the statues that characterize our na- 
tional individual greatness and view them as works of art rather 
than as inspiring examples of emulation? 

We find ourselves— 

Says Abraham Lincoln— 
in the peaceful possession of the fairest portion of the earth, as re- 
girds extent of territory, fertility of the soil, and salubrity of climate. 
We find ourselves under the government of a system of political insti- 
tution conducive more essentially to the end of civil and religious lib- 
erty than any of which the history of former times tells us. We, when 
mounting the stage of existence, found ourselves the legal inheritors 
of these fundamental blessings. We toiled not in the acquirement or 
establishment of them; they are a legacy bequeathed us by a once hardy, 
brave, and patriotic, but now lamented and departed, race of ances- 
tors. Theirs was the task— 

And nobly they performed it— 
to possess themselves, and through themselves us, of this Godly land, 
and rear upon its hills and its valleys a political edifice of liberty and 
equal rights; ‘tis ours only to transmit these-—-the former unprofaned 
by the invader, the latter undecayed by the lapse of time and untorn 


by usurpation—to the latest generation that fate shall permit the world 
to know. This task, gratitude to our fathers, justice to ourselves, love 


to posterity, and love for our species in general imperatively require 
us faithfully to perform. 


No words of mine can add to the gravity and the supreme 
excellence of this exhortation. 

But, with your permission, I will now proceed to an exposi- 
tion of the facts as I perceive them. The first thing—and, I 
think, the proper thing—is to speak briefly of the socialistic leg- 
islation already enacted, and afterwards of that which is on 
the calendars of both Houses of Congress, so that a proper pic- 
ture may be presented of the situation. 

There are more than 250 different commissions and bureaus 
of the Federal Government already in existence. Yhey compre- 
hend every sort of human activity in art, science, and adminis- 
trative power, including forestry, agriculture, horticulture, me- 
chancis, chemistry, biology, the whole field of medicine, includ- 
ing investigations both in human and animal diseases. In fact, 
there is nothing in the heavens above, the earth beneath, nor 
the waters under the earth which is not comprehended in the 
activities of some governmental agency. If some midnight dys- 
peptic idealist as he lies awake thinks he has discovered some 
new idealistic good, which he deems to be for the betterment of 
mankind, he immediately proceeds to draft a bill creating a new 
bureau under the Federal Government for the purpose of carry- 
ing his newly discovered idea into effect. I am not going to 
mention all of these bureaus and commissoins. There is no time 
for such a purpose. 

Standing out prominentlly among them, and already enacted 
into law, are two pieces of legislation upon which I will briefly 
comment. I refer to the Public Health Service and the Sheppard- 
Towner law. 

There is no doubt that these two bureaus of the Government 
are only a part (but a substantial part) of a carefully considered 
and determined scheme to communize the country. They are 
mere parts of the communistic mosaic found upon the calendars 
of the two Houses of Congress. They are in nowise distinct in 
purpose or in conception. Together with the Sterling-Towner 
bill, and the several Kenyon and Fess bills, the purpose is to 
medicalize not only the people even before birth, but the pigs 
of Oklahoma and of Texas, and by Government regulations and 
laws control not only the mental training but the physical 
training as well of the whole people. National medicine and 
national education are to go hand in hand to educate and disci- 
pline the whole citizenship of the country, robbing them inevi- 
tably of liberty, even in their homes, through the impertinence 
of the Fess amendment invading the domestic life of our people. 
‘The scheme is purely Prussian with a Marxian flavor. It is 
borrowed, and has not even the merit of originality. It in- 
volves a profound disbelief in the ability of the people to govern 
themselves. They fear for good government in the face of a 
proletariat increasing in millions as the decades go by. These 
overanxious schemers have a profound distrust of individual 
liberty and freedom—of community and State government. 
They believe that the time has come when “a government by 
the people” is filled with danger, and the only safety consists 
in their taking over the power of government by legislation 
and investing it in an infinite number of bureaus in the Federal 
Capital. To bring this about, the children must not only be 
educated as far as their brains are concerned, but a medical 
director, who will also combine the qualities of an athlete trainer, 
must be stationed in every schoolhouse in the land, in order that 
instead of free, upstanding, self-thinking, independent boys and 
girls after the order of our splendid past, we will have in their 
place millions of living machines, mere automata, all turned out 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Alaska to Florida, like 
melted lead from the same bullet mold—a uniform pattern of 
citizenship like a Uneeda biscuit. 

It is inevitable that the extension of bureaucratic government 
will destroy the energies, and therefore the liberties, of the 
people. It is inevitable that the more bureaucratic government 
is extended, the less community and State government will be 
left. It is inevitable that the extension of national power will 
all for more and more taxation to support the increased num- 
ber of departments and bureaus with their inevitable increase 
of men and women upon the pay rolls. It is inevitable that the 
more the Government taxes the people, the less the people can 
tax themselves for State and community purposes. It is inevi- 
table that the more money the Government gets from taxation, 
the less the States can get. The fuller the National Treasury, 
the more empty the State treasury, until all energies of Govy- 
ernment will be nationalized and the States will be too poor to 
pay for any of their own. When that time comes, then will come 
revolution as the only escape from the tyranny of Congress, 
just as it was the only remedy in 1776 against the tyranny of 
a King. Either this or national death through a slavish and 
decadent citizenship. 

The appalling fact to-day is that under a Government of rep- 
resentative democracy we witness the strange spectacle of the 
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two principal parties divided in name only. What ‘we need 
to-day, more than we need the solution of the problems growing 
out of the war, are two political parties in ‘this country—differ- 
ing in principles and not over spoiis—an open, honest, and frank 
constitutional party, and .an equally open :and frank commu- 
nistic party, so that the sheep of constitutional government can 
be separated from the three breeds of wolves of socialism, pater- 
nalism, and communism. To-day both iparties, within and out- 
side of Congress, are mere bidders at ‘the auction block for the 
support of every organized class, asking for Jegislation that if 
enacted would destroy every vestige of the constitutional gov- 
ernment we have inherited. 

These are not fanciful words. 
an attempt to frighten the public. I am not tilting at wind- 
mills. The proof lies in the fact of the socialism already put 
into law, of the innumerable bills wholly socialistic that are 
proposed for cnactment into law. To illustrate the situation, 
only a few weeks ago Mr. Barcriay, a ‘Representative of Ken- 
tucky, and a gentleman highly esteemed by both sides of the 
House for his ability and persenal qualities, in response to an 
inquiry of mine whether or not— 

We could not just:as readily, and I would like to have a categorical 
answer—just as easily under the general welfare clause of the Con- 
stituticn have a bureau in Washington for the foodless, another 
bureau for the clotheless, another bureau for the homeless, and under 
that general welfare clause do anything that the most radical socialist 
in the world demands. 

His reply came apparently without hesitation in the follow- 
ing language: 

I am inclined to think that under the general »welfare clause gage 
eould do all those things without violating the Constitution * 

Barring myself there was not a man on either side of the 
House that challenged this statement exeept Representative 
Sisson, of Mississippi, who made the very logical statement 
that— 

The very moment a court would put that construction upon it then 
you have é¢liminated and destroyed the Constitution entirely, because 
whatever you think is for the general welfare would then be constitu- 
tional. Therefore you would have no Constitution. 

And-it might be added in this connection that the one thing 
you would have inevitably, unavoidably, would be a Govern- 
ment in the United States based solely upon the will of a 


I am raising no bugaboo ‘in 


majority in Congress, through an aggregation of States—a 
tyranny in the long run greater than that we escaped from 


under ‘King George. 

Again, on March 29, in a short colloquy ‘with the honorable 
Representative Bourke Cockran, I asked him the following 
question : 

Well, whether for charity or otherwise, has this body any constitu- 
tional right to do that ?— 

Voting money for foreign relief— 
or to vote money out of the Federal Treasury even for such purposes as 
the suffering coal miners in this country? 

The gentleman asked me if I wanted an answer. I replied 
to him I shouid like to have an answer to my question, where- 
upon Mr. Cockran, a distinguished Democrat, “replied as fol- 
lows: 

Yes; there is no limit to the power of Congress to appropriate money, 

I wondered at the time whether the gentleman was a budding 
evolutionist, keeping perfect step with the times here and 
abroad, especially with those of Russia, or had lost all memory 
of the attitude of his party through more than a century. 

I desire to be fair. The menace comes neither from the 
Demecratic side of the House nor from the Republican side 
alone. Both sides have weakly yielded to the political pressure 
which communistic classes has put upon them. 

Let me pause for a moment and inquire what will be the effect 
of this paternalistic and .communistic legislation upon the re- 
spective States and their taxpayers. Although I recognize 
that this is somewhat of a repetition, yet I do not think that I 
can mention it too often. 

You remember the celebrated saying of that eminent jurist, 
John Marshall, our first Chief Justice, that “ The power to tax 
is the power to destroy.” I know of no expression more preg- 
nant with meaning than these few words. No matter what the 
form of government, whether democratic or tyrannous, taxation 
is not only the most vital power affecting a people, but one 
which affects even ‘their lives, as well as their property. Taxa- 
tion is the price that is paid to support reyalties in opulence 
or the beneficent government of a free people. It may be wise 
or it may be vicious and deadly. 

It may serve to promote the happiness, prosperity, and con- 
tentment of the people, or it may result in misery, destitution, 
and revolt. It was the question of taxation that led directly to 
the Revolutionary War. There is no other single concern of 
government so vexatious, so necessary, and so full of the re- 


quirements of justice and wisdom. It canbe ‘said *beyond suc- 
cessful ‘contradiction that ‘no people are free who do not con- 
trol the measure of ‘their-own taxation. Seeing that:our eonsti- 
tutional liberties were born out of ‘the ‘spirit of “no ‘taxation 
without ‘representation,’ it is not a matter of wonderment, but 
of the most natural consequence, that our forefathers should 
have sought to protect the people ‘from ‘the tyranny ‘of ‘taxation. 
The ninth and tenth amendments were adopted ‘after a delay 
of ‘two years before the ‘Constitution of 1789 was agreed ‘to, 
because they recognized the ‘possibility of a ‘congressional 
tyranny equal to ‘that of a British king. ‘To-day, both in the 
Congress and'through the Supreme Court, the power-of ‘taxation 
is being gradually ‘taken out.of the hands:of ‘the various Com- 
monwealths of the Union ‘and ireposed in ‘those of a majority of 
the Congress, for'purposes which every student of constitutional 
history knows ‘were never eontemplated when our Constitution 
was agreed to. The result is that: an ‘aggregation of ‘States, per- 
haps sectional in character, comprising a majority of the 
national legislature, can tax ‘the other States and exploit ‘them 
to their heart’s content under ‘the ‘plausible justification of “ the 
general welfare.” Inevitably the effect of this procedure will be 
to excite the cupidity of the poor States, and thus exploit the 
rich States for their benefit. In fact, those who are behind this 
socialistic program of legislation now crowding the calendars 
of both Houses frankly use the argument that a rich State 
should be taxetl for the benefit: of the poor States, provided the 
object of the taxation ‘is for some:good purpose. Of course, this 
is the rankest communism. This means, when applied to the 
individual and reduced to the minimum, that the man who hath 
shall be deprived of a part of what he hath for ‘the man who 
hath not; that ‘wealth must be ‘held for the common ‘benefit, 
regardless of the elements ‘that enter into human productivity 
and activity—of ‘thrift, ‘intelligence, industry, and ambition. 
How long would the individual work, how ‘active would he be, 
what impulse to thrift would he have, what ambition in any 
ealling, if the fruit of his ldbor was taken away from him by 
compulsion of kaw and given ‘to the thriftless and the worth- 
less, even though they were neetly? 

Outside, however, of the injustice involved in the matter from 
the standpoint :of property or other considerations ‘there is a 
deeper objection to this socialistic, paternalistic, and eonrmu- 
nistic legislation, striking, as I conceive it, at the very founda- 
tions of individual character, and, therefore, of our American 
citizenship. It means to destroy the sense of initiative among 
the people, their conception of civic duty and responsibility, their 
sense of self-dependence, and ultimately of their sense of freedom 
itself. Bureaucracy will inevitably, unavoidably sap the very 
strength of our citizenship, exactly as any human ‘being is en- 
ervated and perverted im character when he loses his self- 
dependence. ‘In ‘the very nature of things, whether in a savage 
or a civilized man, ‘the ‘feeling of ability to care for one’s self 
marks the man of foree as contrasted with the weakling. Again, 
I wish to repeat that the one lesson taught by the founders of 
this Government was the lesson of liberty and ‘self-dependence 
as the only way to produce the strongest citizenship and, there- 
fore, conserve the national character. I maintain that bureau- 
eracy and paternalism will destroy the very means which were 
so carefully provided to secure such citizenship. 

The communistic propaganda is carried on quietly and simul- 
taneously in the several States of the Union and is in part paic 
for out of the money of the taxpayer by the activities of those 
upon the Federal pay roll. Nor is there any room for doubt that 
the communistic influences of Europe are at work in this coun- 
try, even by money, for the purpose of overthrowing our Con- 
stitution. The Attorney General of the United States recently 
in an official declaration made the statement that he had in his 
possession evidence of the influences at work in this country 
supported by foreign money to sovietize labor. Recently both 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy ‘have issued 
warnings against Bolshevik influences to all of those under their 
respective departments, 

Organization for propagandic purposes has 'been reduced to 2 
fine art. Does any Member of this House doubt that to-day in 
the 4,000 counties of ‘the United States the school-teachers «are 
being organized behind the Sterling-Towner bill? Was there any 
question but that the various women’s clubs were organized be- 
hind the maternity bill? Dees anyone believe when he comes 
to reflect upon it that these clubs represerit the voting strength 
of the womanhood of the United States? Will anyone upon 
mature reflection think for a moment that the Joyal wifehood 
and motherhood of the country will divorce themselves frout 
the interests of their husbands and of their children? If a 


growing burden of taxation is felt by the husband and the 
father, will not the sanre burden ‘fall equally upon the wife and 
In passing these communistic measures can 


the daughter? 
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anyone say that the man would have to pay and that the woman 
will net? The answer is plain. In the home the imterests of 
the husband and the father are imevitably hound up with the 
interests of the mother and the children. The prosperity of 
ove is the prosperity of the other, and nothing can diverce them. 

What is your remedy, your defense, unless, indeed, you ap- 
preve and are content with an ever-mounting increase im taxa- 
iien? De net forget that the producers, the farmer, the manu- 
facturer, all who really make the’ wealth of the ceuntry, will 
have to foot these altruistic and idealistic bills. Your remedy 
is to organize in self-defense. Take the women of your house- 
hold inte your confidence frankly, and say to them—uniless you 
are satisfied with your surtaxes and income taxes—that if they 
desire these costly things in legislation, they will have to deny 
themselves, and take less of the luxuries of living, sacrifice 
some of their own wants, in order that you may better bear 
your burden. Next, quietly see to it that the busimess men 
institute a chamber of commerce or a board of trade in every 
town comprehending the thoughtful and the sensible taxpayers 
of every community, whose chief purpese shall be by coopera- 
tion to keep im their own hands control of taxation. Again, see 
that your representatives, whether in the National or the State 
legislature, are opposed to this socialistic legislation that is 
piling up on the calendars of both legislatures and Congress. 
Again, when an official gentleman of either party comes around 
for the money with which to prosecute the campaign, ask him 
openly what he intends to do with it. Say to him, “If you 
intend to use my contribution for communizing my country, you 
go to communists and secialists for your funds.” 

I earnestly implore you in this crisis not to depend upon Mem- 
bers of the Federal Congress because they have taken an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States. Too often, 
and for the most part generally, seemingly, a Member of Con- 
gress has a mental reservation stuck back in his head, amount- 
ing to the fact that he alone shall be the interpreter of the Con- 
stitution which he swears to uphold. Nor can you rely solely 
upon the Supreme Court to protect you against socialism, pater- 
nalism, and other infractions against the organic law, in view 
of the hopes confidently expressed only recently upon the floor 
of the House of Representatives that a bill admittedly unconsti- 
tutional would be declared constitutional if the Congress would 
only pass it. The whole history of our Government shows that 
the Supreme Court in the long run runs with popular sentiment, 
and renders its decisions accordingly. Your protection—your 
only sure protection—lies in making and perpetuating and con- 
serving by eternal vigilance a public sentiment that both Con- 
gressmen and members of the Supreme Court shall respect. 

In closing, I make no appeal to you on the basis of an aca- 
demic philosophy to invoke yeur appreciation of,-or to secure 
your devotion to, constitutional government. I make a final 
appeal on the goed eld American grounds of hard commen 
sense and the experience of a century and a half so rich in 
fulfilment as to satisfy the most ardent founder of this Govern- 
ment were he living to observe it. Again, I say the issue 
to-day in this eountry is constitutionalism against communism. 
Which will you choose? 

For the information of the country, the producers, whether 
on the farm or in the factory, the toiler, the laborer, the busi- 
ness man, the taxpayer of every kind, I desire to put in the 
Recorp the titles of bills proposed for legislatien both on the 
Senate as well as on the House Calendars, which are per- 
ineated with communism, and which, if enacted into law, will 
burden the people with anniiilating taxation. The reason I 
do this is because I believe that the tax-paying public, which is 
largely the producing public but which is also that part of 
the publie inherently intelligent, is uninformed as to the actual 
facts connected with prepesed congressional action and the 
plain communistic purpose betrayed by the proposed legislation 
found upon the calendars of each House of Congress. They 
are astounding revelations such as I believe the public, when 
fully informed, will revolt against. 

Senate bill 1839: This a bill introduced by Senator 
McCormick, ecalted “A bill to create a department of public 
welfare, and for other purposes.” 

This bill would create a new department under the Govern- 
ment, with a new Secretary holding a Cabinet portfolio, com- 
bining various bureaus under the administration of the new de- 
partment. More money! More taxation! 

Senate bill 2964: This is a bill introduced by Senator Lapp, 
of North Dakota, entitled : 

A bill to promote agriculture by stabilizing the prices of certain 
agricultural products. 

This bill seeks to establish a minimum price for cotton, wool, 
corn, and wheat—the price to be maintained by funds out of 
the Public Treasury. If this bill should become a law wheat, 
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corn, wool, and cotton would have a fixed minimum price 
established by law, sustained and maintained out of the tax- 
payers’ pocket. The Delaware fruit, vegetable, poultry, and 
cattle growers—including all other taxables—would have to 
stand alone and unaided, lose their crops by drought or frost 
or other destructive influences, and still be taxed for the benefit 
of those who grew corn, wheat, cotton, and wool only. I will 
leave the commen sense of the public to characterize properly 
a meastre which ceerdinate congressional courtesy might con- 
demn if used by me. 

Senate bill 622: 
FLETCHER. entitled: 

A bill to establish a national conservatory of musie for the education 
of pupils in music in all its branches, yeeal and instrumental, and for 
other purposes. 

What a mental melody when this idea was generated! Would 
it net be pessible to extend the provisions of this bill so as to 
inelude the lower animals, with especial view to ameliorating 
the harsh and strident sounds of a long-eared animal growing 
more common every day? 

Senate bill 524: This is a bill introduced by Senator Owen, 
entitled : 


A bill to provide for public education aoe political questions and for 
the dissemination of information upon poli 





This is a bill introduced by Senator 


itieal issues and matters of a 
politieal nature of public interest by an authorized publicity pamphlet. 

Shades of all the fathers! Be not disturbed. May there yet 
remain enough of your inherent counsel and wisdom to save 
the people from the insensate folly of such a measure. More 
money! More taxation! 

Senate bill 523: This is a bill also introduced by Senator 
OWEN, entitled: 

A bill to create a department of education. 


This is in line with numerous other bills dealing with the 
same effect, creating a new department. More money! More 
taxation ! 

Senate bill 511: This is still another bill introduced by Sena- 
tor OWEN, entitled: 

A bill to establish a national bulletin. 


Having exhausted most things that might be legislated upon, 
the distinguished Senator wants the Government to go into 
competition with the press. How in the world did such a com- 
prehensive mind fail to include the establishment of a national 
chureh? One must not grumble, however, for without doubt 
this idea, now that it is in public print, will find some eager 
mind eapitalizing it for purposes of personal fame. More 
money! More taxation! 

Senate bill 981: This is a bill introduced by Senator Tram- 
MELL, of Florida, entitled : 

A bill providing for and establishing scholarships in each of the 
States as a memorial to the American soldiers, sailers, and marines 
who gave their lives to their country, and as ap expression of appre- 
ciation to the brave and loyal men who served in the military and naval 
forces of the United States in the late war. 

The distinguished Senator must have had some compulsion 
of political desperation or a temporary aberration of mind, if 
not a total loss of Democratic memory, when he proposed this 
measure. Why not some thought for the burdened living, for 
the kinfolk of those who died? How many deserters there are 
to-day from the ranks of sound democracy? How many scorn 
the constitutional traditions once fondly cherished? More 
money! More taxation! 

Senate bill 416: This is a bill introduced by Senator Capper, 
entitled : 

A bill to previde for the promotion of physical education in the 
United States through cooperation with the States in the preparation 
and payment of supervisors and teachers of physical education, includ- 
ing health supervisors and school nurses, to appropriate momey, and 
regulate its expenditure, and for other purposes. 

What one wonders at after reading the title of this bill is the 
meaning of “and for other purposes.” How was it that this 
measure did not include “ curators for the lunch boxes,” a “ pro- 
vision for bathtubs,” “ whisk brooms,” “shee shines for the 
boys,” and nice little mirrors with perfumes, paints, and pow- 
ders for the girls in order to be up to date in this grand social 
and educational welfare scheme. More money! More taxation! 

Senate bill 398: This is a bill introduced by Senator AsHurst, 
entitled : 

A bill to provide Federal aid for indigent tubercular persons and for 
other purposes. 

This is one of those insidious appeais to the sympathies of the 
publie, without a bit of gray matter given to tne consideration 
of the principles involved, or their logical termination. While 
the philanthropic mind that drafted this bill was about it, why 
did he net make it inclusive, so that Government hospitalization 
should be provided for every ill that flesh is heir te? Possibly 


it was fondly foreseen that the inclusive process would go on, 
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and eventually the whole dream would be communistically grati- 
fied. More money! More taxation! 

Senate bill 408: This is a bill introduced by Senator Kenyon, 
entitled : 

A bill to establish a department of social welfare. 


Here we have another proposition for another new member of 
the Cabinet, with all the powers and the prestige of a portfolio 
official. By this bill it is proposed to safeguard and promote 
the social welfare of the people of the United States, taking ju- 
risdiction over the Public Health Service; the Hygienic Labora- 
tory; the Bureau of Rducation; the Children’s Bureau; Bureau 
of Industrial Housing and Transportation; United States Em- 
ployment Service; United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission; and Home Economics; with the certainty that as 
time goes on dozens more of differentiated activities evolving 
out of those included in the bill would be demanded by the de- 
partment and granted by a communistic Congress which swears 
to support the Constitution and at once proceeds to destroy it. 
More money! More taxation! 

Senate bill 526: By Mr. Owen, entitled: 

A bill to establish a Department of Health, and for other purposes. 

This would create another department, another Secretary with 
a place in the Cabinet, possessing all the power of a Cabinet 
officer. This bill proposes to establish within the new depart- 
ment a “Bureau of Sanitary Research,” a “ Bureau of Child 
Hygiene,” a “Bureau of Vital Statistics and Publications,” a 
“Bureau of Foods and Drugs,” a “ Bureau of Quarantine” a 
“ Bureau of Sanitary Engineering,” a “ Bureau of Government 
Hospitals,” and a “ Bureau of Personnel and Accounts.” The 
distinguished author of this bill did not enumerate more possible 
Government activities, evidently through weariness of the flesh 
or by some sudden diversion of an active and comprehensive in- 
tellect to other matters. More money! More taxation! 

House bill 21: This is a bill introduced by Mr. Fess, of Ohio, 
known as the Fess amendment, entitled: 

A bill to amend an act entitled: “An act to provide for the promotion 
of vocational education; to provide for compensation with the States 
in the promotion of such education in agriculture and the trades and 
industries ; to provide for cooperation with the States in the preparation 
of teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate money and regu- 
late its expenditure.” 

For this purpose there would be appropriated, to begin with, 
the sum of $500,000, “and annually thereafter for nine years 
an amount for each year equal to the amount appropriated for 
the year preceding, increased by $250,000, and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and annually thereafter the sum of 
$3,000,000.” Practically the whole of this money would be for 
a pay roll—for an unknown number of salaried people to teach 
what the people of this country taught themselves sufficiently 
well for 150 years. The conspicuous symptom of a modern- 
day statesman is to generate a notion and make the poor tax- 
payer pay for his foolish lucubration! More money! More 
taxes! 

H. R. 25: This is a bill introduced also by Representative 
Fess, of Ohio, entitled: 

A bill to create a national university at the seat of the Federal 
Government, 

There are those who think the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment is the proper place for every human activity possible to 
our national life. In spite of marked ability and experience, 
and even specialized knowledge of our history and of the con- 
stitutional principles of our Government, these socialistic icon- 
oclasts, either ignorantly or designedly, either heedlessly or 
from the impulses of personal ambition, coldly sap the founda- 
tions of a Government they have solemnly sworn to maintain. 
Supreme in their egotism, they have a constitution of their 
own back of their purposes supplanting the one that exists by 
proper custom and authority and sworn obligation. More 
money! More taxation! 

H. R. 22: This is a duplication of the Capper bill, Senate 416, 
introduced in the House by Representative Frss, entitled: 

A bill to provide for the promotion of physical education in the 
United States through cooperation with the States in the preparation 
and payment of supervisors and teachers of physical education, in- 
cluding heaith supervisors and school nurses; to appropriate money 
and regulate its expenditure, and for other purposes. 

Whatever distinction there was inscribed in the Senate meas- 
ure ought to have been left to that body, thereby saving the 
House of Representatives from the inevitable condemnation 
of the people when they become aware of the vicious icono- 
clasm inscribed in the measure. More money! More taxes! 

House bill 9292: This bill was introduced by Representative 
GILLETT by request and is entitled: 


A bill to provide for the world-wide extension of education by tbe 
cooperation of national governments, 
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I am especially gratified that this bill was introduced by Mr. 
GILLETT by request, and that thereby he has no personal respon- 
sibility or obligatiog or approval of the measure. Whoever drew 
this bill was not devoid of ambition, believing that the tax. 
payer of this country was perfectly satisfied to pay out money 
for any purpose whatsoever. He doubtless intended to follow 
up his scheme by extending his beneficient desire to the inhabi- 
tants of the other planets, if he shall by any chance establish 
communication with them. 

H. R. 4108. This is a bill introduced by Mr. Raxer, of Califor- 
nia, and is entitled: 

A bill to create a bureau for the deaf and dumb in the Department 
of Labor, and prescribing the duties thereof. 

Of course, it was not intended to imply (though it so reads) 
that there were so many deaf and dumb employees in the De- 
partment of Labor that special provision must be made for 
them. The evident purpose was to create a bureau for the 
deaf and dumb of the Nation and put it under the Department 
of Labor. Would it be discourteous to ask why the lame, the 
halt, and the blind were not included in this benevolent com- 
munistic purpose? Or why free food, free clothing, free hous- 
ing, free movies, free everything was not made a part of a 
perfect whole? The only reaSonable explanation is that as yet 
n) one has had a dyspeptic dream sufficiently invigorating to a 
disordered intellect as to have had them embalmed in print, 
More money! More taxes! 

H.R. 7. This is a bill introduced by Representative Towner, 
of Iowa, entitled: 

A bill to create a department of education; to authorize appropria- 
tions for the conduct of said department; to authorize the appropria- 
tion of money to encourage the States in the promotion and support 
of education, and for other purposes, 

This bill creates a department—a new Cabinet member—and 
starts with an initial appropriation of $100,000,000 for the 
avowed purpose of extending education -at a time when the last 
census shows that illiteracy is steadily decreasing, and that 
the States and all our private institutions of learning are pro- 
gressively accomplishing the very purpose of the bill. The 
measure if enacted into law would Prussianize education in 
America; place all education in the hands of the Government; 
and mold the national thought after the whim of the head of 
a department. The department of education would be a vast 
political machine operating in every schoolhouse in the land. 
Its political power would be incalculable by reason of its oppor- 
tunity for propaganda for any purpose the department might 
see fit to inaugurate. 

The very history of the country would be at its mercy; prin- 
ciples of any kind of political economy could be ingrained in 
the minds of the new generation, and the whole Nation molded 
in the same universal form which one man would fashion. It 
is said that the provisions in the bill specifically preclude any 
infringement upon the liberties of the States. How imbecile 
an argument. How insulting to common intelligence, Anyone 
knows that any man of force with $100,000,000 at his command 
could have the whole school establishment of the United States 
eating out of his hands in less than a year if every word of the 
bill was a proclamation of State liberty and freedom. The 
power of the Secretary to interfere by mere suggestion; the 
opportunities for advancement or promotion at his command, 
if one was compliant; personal ambitions such as manifest 
themselves in all human life and such as were revealed so 
clearly in Germany under the same government system affecting 
the very highest of her distinguished professors in her uni- 
versities—all would make a mere State. superintendent of edu- 
eation with every subordinate compliant and submissive fol- 
lowers of whatever policy the august secretary of education, 
with his millions, might desire to establish. Millions more 
money here and more millions to come. 

H. R. 4116. This is a bill also introduced by Mr. Raker, of 
California, and is entitled: 

A bill to make accessible to all the people the valuable scientific and 
other research work conducted by the United States through the 
establishment of a national school of correspondence. 

This means another bureau, and still more money, more taxa- 
tion, more nationalization, and more weakening of the fiber 
of the people by more paternalism. Why did not the distin- 
guished Representative from California include a_ provision 
in his bill for a bureau of fashions with a special provision 
for Parisian styles in all adornment? 

It may be said, it will be said, that these bills are not yet 
enacted into law. True. But six months ago the communistic 
maternity bill was not a law, but it is a law now. It passed 
both Houses of Congress by an overwhelming vote, and tlie 
President signed it. Why? Everyone knows why—the most 
cowardly kind of politics, The time will come and is not far 
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distant when the real power in this land, the millions of men 
and women who work and who know the hardships of living, 
who feel acutely the disheartening pinch of taxation, will rise 
up and repudiate those who now yield their vote to the pressure 
of socialistic propagandas which do not represent the real 
men and women who constitute the country’s strength and 
grandeur, as well as its majority. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
BYRNES] is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Loean }. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman frem South Carolina is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. Chairman, the main question we are con- 
cerned with in the pending bill is that provision by which the 
Secretary of the Navy is required to reduce the enlisted per- 
sonnel to 67,000 men. The Secretary has. advised the Congress 
that we should have a force of at least 90,000 men and 6,000 
apprentice boys. In making this estimate he has acted upon 
the advice of the most expert, able, and efficient naval officers 
now in the service, 

The Secretary tells us further that if only a Navy with 
67,000 enlisted personnel is allowed, not only will we have a 
smaller Navy than that of Great Britain, but even than that of 
Japan. 

: VOTED FOR PEACE CONFERENCE. 

I was one of those who voted for the resolution providing for 
the peace conference, because I could not deafen my ears to 
the anguishing cries of a world which had been tortured almost 
to death with war and desired, beyond all things, peace. I 
hoped that in some way—although I knew all experience of 
mankind was against it—a method might be evolved through 
the collective wisdom of the great statesmen who would as- 
semble at the conference by which peace might be assured. 
But, alas, what were the concrete results of the conference? 
Simply an agreement that we should abolish our 1916 naval 
building program, which, if preceeded with, would have given 
us the greatest and most powerful Navy in the world, that we 
should serap some of our finest battleships, upon which millions 
and millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money had already 
been expended, that we should be limited to a tonnage for air- 
craft carriers of 135,000 tons, and that for the immediate pres- 
ent we should be below Great Britain in the amount of naval 
tonnage we should keep, by something’ over 100,000 tons, and 
that eventually the ratio should be on a basis of 5-5-3—in 
other words, an equality with Great Britain and a superiority 
over Japan, and, of course, France and Italy, the other two 
powers parties to the naval treaty. 

This ig a far cry from disarmament, and in agreeing to a 
program which will prevent us from being the greatest naval 
power in the world a heavy responsibility was shouldered by 
those who have given us this treaty. But I submit that if we 
are to live under the treaty, then certainly we ought not to have 
a Navy smaller than that allowed by its terms. Ido not think 
the American people will learn with calmness and equanimity 
that we are to be less powerful upon the sea than even Japan, 
and we are assured such will be the case if this bill passes with- 
out amendment. 








PBROPLE WISH ADEQUATE NAVY. 

I am fully aware, Mr. Chairman, of the demand of our peo- 
ple for a reduction in taxation, but I do not believe that the 
people desire their Navy to be reduced to a point where it will 
be utterly inadequate and insuflicient to protect the business 
interests of the country and the honor of our flag. It is said 
by those in charge of this bill, and who have reported it favor- 
ably, that the Navy Department would not know what to do 
with the enlisted strength that is asked for, and yet I hold in 
my hand a tabulated statement furnished by the department, 
with which I presume every Member of Congress has been fur- 
nished, or could get if he desired, showing precisely and exactly 
and accurately just how the men asked for would be disposed of. 

Take, for instance, what are known as capital ships or first- 
line battleships. The Secretary of the Navy tells us that if the 
personnel he asks for is alowed we shall have 18 battleships, 
all that we can keep under the treaty, fully manned; but if only 
67,000 men are given, 12 ships, or 13 at most, can be provided 
for, and the remaining ships will hardly have upon them more 
than enough te aet as caretakers. I do not believe the people 


of the United States are willing that this should be so. 
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NAVY YARDS WILL SUPPER. 


We have thousands of the finest and most skiJled workmen 
and mechanics employed at the various navy yards throughout 
the country. If the Navy is not to be kept up, of course, it is 
self-evident that there will be no work for the navy yards to 
do. These highly skilled and splendid workmen will have to 
find occupation elsewhere, and when the Navy does need their 
service, as it eventually will, it may take years to bring them 
back to the yards and reorganize them. 

We know, of course, Mr. Chairman, that when the President 
of the United States called the conference he appointed the 
ablest naval officers in the country to consider questions affect- 
ing their branch of the Military Establishment. [| think the 
President would have done the country a great service if he had 
dispensed with the officers of the Navy and requested the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Appropriations who have reported 
this bill, and who claim to know the needs of the Navy Depart- 
ment better than it does itself, to serve in their stead. 

Does anyone suppose that if Mr. Denby, the Secretary of the 
Navy, had not considered the situation a most serious and even 
desperate one he would have gone to the length of calling atten- 
tion threugh the columus of the public press to what would be 
the effect on this country if the personnel provided for by this 
bill is all that is allowed? 


SECRETARY OF NAVY INDICTED, 


The gentleman from Michigan, Governor KELLEy, undoubt- 
edly made a most able and powerful presentation of his side of 
this case to the committee; but as I listened to his argument L 
could not but regret that so much force, power, eloquence, and 
intelligence was being devoted to the ignoble purpose of destroy- 
ing the Navy of his country. He has even gone to the length, 
Mr. Chairman, of practically indicting the Secretary of the Navy 
and the highest officers in the service. He has said, in effect, 
that when they asked for 29,000 more men than this bill calls 
for that they did not know what they were talking about; that 
it simply meant a useless expenditure of millions of dollars, and 
that the country could not afiord it. I submit with all due 
deference to the honorable Representative from Michigan that 
the evidence he has submitted utterly fails to sustain his case, 
and that the sad faet remains that for the first time in its his- 
tory the position of the United States at sea is inferior even to 
that of Japan, a country which little more than 70 years ago had 
practically no intercourse with the world, and whose ports were 
first opened to commerce through Commodore Perry. I say it is 
mortifying and humiliating to every true American citizen who 
loves his ceuntry to think of the effort now being deliberately 
made here to undermine and annihilate the strength of the 
American Navy. 

POSITION OF FRANCE AT CONFERBNCB, 


Let me call your attention at this point to the position which 
France occupied at the conference. No one can deny the won- 
derful and remarkable achievements of the French people as a 
military nation. Under Napoleon they overran practically the 
whole of Europe. France’s self-sacrifice and the wonderful 
courage of her people in the Great War are written in imperish- 
able letters of gold upon the annals of time. And yet she occu- 
pied the humiliating position at the conference of waiting in the 
anteroom and having England, Japan, and the United States 
agree as to what naval force she should be allowed. I sincerely 
trust that if ever another conference is called the United States 
will not eccupy the position of France. 


IMPORTANCE OF SEA POWER. 


tut we are not considering a new question. The late Ad- 
miral Mahan, of the United States Navy, one of the greatest 
and ablest naval writers who ever lived, points out clearly that 
whenever in the history of France she had the épportunity to 
become a great power at sea her footsteps were always fatally 
directed to land armaments, with the result that she was in- 
evitably consigned to a place inferior to that of England. Spain 
once possessed enormous colonies from which she drew vast 


riches, but lacking sea power she lost them all, and hag 
been reduced to so low a station in the family of nations 
that she was not even invited to the conference. Holland 


at one time was the equal of Great Britain in sea power, but 
she, too, was gradually eliminated, until to-day her navy is 
not: even taken into account, and was not considered by the 
conference. 

On the other hand, England has grown to her present domi- 
nating position entirely through her sea power, and it has been 
generally stated that one of the main reasons for her taking 
part in the Washington meeting was because she foresaw that 
unless some radical steps were taken the United States was 
bound to outstrip her upon the oceans of the world. 
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AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


It seems to me, Mr, Chairman, that we, too, now stand at the 
parting of the ways; and, alas, we seem bent upon taking the 
road which has proved so fatal to every nation that has fol- 
lowed it, by crippling the very force which would make us the 
leader among nations. As by the terms of the treaty we can 
not have the greatest Navy in the world, then at least let us do 
the best we can to keep the Navy given us by that treaty in the 
very highest state of perfection and efficiency. 

Among the ships which Secretary Hughes proposed the Japa- 
nese should scrap was the greatest battleship in their fleet, and 
one of the greatest battleships in the world, the Mutsu, just 
completed. That ship had been built as a result of popular sub- 
scriptions from all classes of her people, and the Japanese 
statesmen resolutely declined to destroy it, claiming that their 
people absolutely would not submit. I am sure the American 
people have as mnuch love and devotion for their Navy as have 
the people of Japan for theirs, and they will as resolutely op- 
pose its reduction to a point where it will utterly fail to be that 
which it was intended to be, a complete safeguard to the Nation. 

The gentleman from Michigan has severely censured the Sec- 
retary of the Navy as attempting to waste the money of the 
people, but again I say the evidence does not sustain the charges 
made. 

Take, for instance, our torpedo boats. At the close of the 
war we had 283 of these vessels. They were the one branch 
of naval service in which we excelled the world. We have no 
light cruisers to speak of, and the destroyers had to take their 
place. These boats, manned by as gallant officers and men as 
ever set foot upon a deck, were the pride of our Navy; and yet 
the Secretary, recognizing the need for economy, without the 
slightest suggestion from this Congress, had determined of his 
own accord to lay up 157 destroyers. He asked to be allowed 
to keep 103 with full complements and 23 with 50 per cent 
complements, and yet you would deny even this. 

It is galling to hear the Navy held up to ridicule as it has 
been in this debate, and I wish to call your attention to at 
least one instance of its splendid work during the war, so that 
you may not entirely forget, as some of you seem to wish to do, 
its heroic and splendid deeds. During the war it became neces- 
sary to mine the passage between England and Sweden. It 
was work of the most dangerous and hazardous character. 
Seventy-five thousand mines were laid down. It was the great- 
est mine field ever laid down in the history of the world, and 
of those mines, 57,000 were placed by ships of the American 
Navy. It was a magnificent feat and should never be forgotten 
as long as heroism and bravery are honored among men. 

But I have noticed, I think, as word is being gotten to the 
country of what is sought to be perpetrated here, a disposition 
among some of those responsible for this legislation to seek to 
avoid their share of it; but I say you can not run with the 
hounds and with the hare. If there be any credit to you in 
giving us a Navy so much smaller than that provided for by 
the treaty, then you are entitled to it; but if you have com- 
mitted, in the opinion of the country, a great and grievous 
wrong, then you must bear the blame. You can not be small 
Navy men and big Navy men both. You stick to your side of 
the line and we who believe that we are doing right and are 
making a desperate fight for the safety of our country and the 
honor of its flag will stay on our side. 

SMALL NAVY DANGEROUS, 

Oh, my colleagues, many of you whom I have grown to re- 
spect and honor and esteem, with whom I have come to be on 
te. ms of friendship during the months that I have been here, 
I urge and entreat you not to vote for this bill. It is full of 
harm and danger and disaster. It does not save money. It is 
an absolute waste of money, because if we do not have a Navy 
adequate to protect the country, then we almost might as well 
have no Navy at all. 

It is said that after all, even if this is a smaller Navy than 
we are entitled to, it will be an example to the rest of the world 
and will point out to them the way to peace. I say that such 
a Navy as this bill seeks to provide for points out not the way 
to peace but the way to war. If we are ready and powerful, no 
nation will seek to attack us. If we are unprepared and weak, 
on account of our immense riches we become at once the object 
of the cupidity and greed of other nations. 

SAFETY OF THE PEOPLE A SACRED TRUST. 

For the time being the people of our beloved land have com- 
mitted their well-being, their safety, and their protection to our 
keeping. It is a most sacred trust. If we are false to that 
trust, we shall deserve, as we shall receive, the deep and last- 
ing condemnation of those we have betrayed. If we keep and 
hold that trust sacred, we shall be at least entitled to the 
thanks of those we have cared for. 
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It is said that this bill will meet with the approval of the 
great masses of the people. I absolutely deny it. I say the 
American people are devotedly attached to their Navy, are proud 
of it, and love it, and they will utterly repudiate those who 
seek to harm it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know that there are thousands of 
homes in this country where the very word “ war” is hated xs 
something odious, unclean, abhorrent, and dreadful—homes to 
which war has brought sadness and sorrow and the keenest 
suffering. There are wives who have been widowed, children 
who have been made orphans, mothers who have lost their 
sons, dearer to them than life itself. For all of these I have 
the greatest sympathy. I° would that never again the earth 
would resound to the sound of soldiers marching to battle. [ 
would that the seas would never again be reddened with the 
blood of those sacrificed in strife; and it is because I do hon- 
estly, earnestly, and sincerely desire peace for my country that 
I shall vote for such a Navy as I believe will bring about that 
peace and preserve forever the happiness, the prosperity, the 
honor, and the glory of our country. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RogEers]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing a letter which 
I have received to-day from Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes, late chairman of the International Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament, which letter sets forth his views as 
to the Navy which is requisite under the treaty obligations of 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. 
objection ? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
might very well be read now. 

Mr. ROGERS. I expected to read it on the floor of the House 
this afternoon, but owing to the jam for time it has not been 
practicable. I wish to have it in the Recorb, so that Members 
can read it to-morrow morning. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter be read. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I will yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts in order that tle 
letter may be read. 

Mr. ROGERS. I want to be sure that the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] will not regard this as incon- 
sistent with the agreement I made with him. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. I send the letter to the desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
Is there 


It seems to me that the letter 


MakcH 28, 1922. 
The SecRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The Committee on Agprepetetioes of the House 
of Representatives is to recommend in the forthcoming naval appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1923 a reduction from the present enlis(ed 
personnel of the United States Navy, some 96,000 enlisted men, fo 
65,000 enlisted men. I am advised by the Navy Department that this 
reduction will mean that net exceeding 12 ‘capital ships can be kept in 
commission. The capital-ship complement allowed the United States 
by the naval armament limitation treaty of February 6 last is 18. I 
had supposed—and I think it was generally supposed—that when the 
United States agreed to reduce its capital-ship force to 18 it was mak- 
ing a very considerable sacrifice, which was nationally permissible only 
because the other world powers were also limiting themselves com- 
mensurately. Now, with the ink scarcely dry upon the treaty, it is 
proposed to reduce the 18 to 12. a 

I am writing you not primarily because you are Secretary of State 
but because you were chairman of the recent Limitation of Armam nt 
Conference and because you have necessarily given much study of lite 
to the proper naval program of the United States. 

To put the Appropriations Committee proposal in another way, 't 
means that instead of the 5—5—3 ratio established in the naval treaty, 
we shall have with the new fiscal year a 24—-5-3 ratio, with the United 
States’ Navy representing the 24. In other words, the treaty rati f 
the United States capital ships is cut in two and she becomes there! 
the third naval power of the world instead of one of the two powers 
preeminent in naval strength. 

I venture to inquire your opinion as to the national and international 
wisdom of the Appropriations Committee proposal. 

Respectfully yours, 


—_——-—, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 10, 1922. 
Hon. Joun Jacop RoceErRs, 
House of Representatives, Washington. 

My Dear Mr. Rocers: I have received your letter requesting my 
opinion as to the proposed reduction from the present enlisted per- 
sonnel of the United States Navy to 67,000 enlisted men. You sfate 
that you write to me because of my relation to the recent Conference 
on Limitation of Armament and to the negotiation of the naval treaty 
which fixes limitations for capital-ship tonnage with respect to t 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan in the ratio of 5-5-3. 18 

Under this treaty the United States is allowed now to retain | 
capital ships. You say that you are advised by the Navy Departmen® 
that the proposed reduction in personnel will mean that not exceeding 
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13 capital ships can be kept in commission. As to this I am not quali- 
fied to express an expert opinion, but I have questioned the naval 
experts With whom the American delegates consulted during the recent 
conference and whom we found both accurate and in sympathy with 
the principle of limitation by agreement, and I am advised that the 
proposed number of enlisted men is far below the number required to 
x intain our Navy upon the basis contemplated by the treaty. — 
ing this statement of fact, the only question would seem to 
whether our Navy should be reduced below the treaty standard by a 
provision of personnel inadequate to maintain it. < 

To this question I think there can be but one answer. I strongly 
pelieve that it would be most injurious té the interests of the United 
States not to maintain fully the standard of the treaty. 

From whatever point of view it is considered the question of appro- 
priate naval strength is a relative one. I[t was recognized in calling 
the recent conference that the only sound basis for effecting a reduc- 
tion in naval armament was through an agreement among the naval 
powers which woyld fix suitable limitations for their respective navies 
in relation to each other. In the invitation to the conference it was 
said that there seemed to be no ground to expect the halting of the 
increasing outlays for naval armament “unless the powers most 
largely concerned find a satisfactory basis for an agreement to effect 
their limitation.” Apparently this was the view of Congress when in 
the naval appropriation bill approved July 12, 1921, it expressed the 
opinion that there should be an_ understanding or agreement between 
the Governments of the United States, Great Britain, and Japan with 
respect to their building programs. 

What was the purpose of the conference if it was deemed to be a 
wise policy to cut the Navy irrespective of an agreement with the 
other powers? The ratification of the conference treaties is important, 
but it is no less important that the policy which they defined should 
be adhered to. By agreement of the naval powers, construction pro- 
crams were virtually abandoned and limitations were fixed. It would 
be truly extraordinary and a manifest reflection upon the work of the 
conference if the Navy of the United States were reduced below the 
standard thus established. 

The American delegates were able to effect an agreement in this 
dificult and important matter because they asked for limitations in 
proportion to existing naval strength. A very large reduction was 
thus effected, while national security was left unimpaired. To alter 
that relation would be a very serious matter for the United States, 
both impairing its prestige and putting its security in jeopardy. 

The American delegates deemed it to be essential that — should 
stand inflexibly for the ratio shown by existing strength, and thus the 
insisted upon a replacement schedule which would give equality wit 
Great Britain and a ratio of 5-3 with Japan. This result was 
achieved. We should have taken a wholly indefensible position had 
we asked for less. But of what avail are this labor and success if the 
Navy is not kept up to an agreed standard? 

I have been speaking of existing conditions, but what of the future? 
Upon what basis is the United States to enter future negotiations on 
the subject of naval armament? Are we to impair our existing rela- 
tive strength and accept an inferior position? should suppose that 
such a proposition would require only to be stated, and that no one 
would defend it. The United States, in calling the conference. which 
has had such gratifying results, has shown that reduction can be 
effected by agreement. We have reduced our Navy, but we have kept 
our place. treat sums have been saved through the agreed reduc- 
tions, but to cut under the agreement itself would be likely to prove, 
I believe, an expensive experiment. 

1 trust that an adequate personnel will be supplied to maintain the 
18 battleships which the United States is entitled to keep, together 
with the auxiliaries that would be appropriate to such a fleet. Of 
course, I fully accept the view that the Navy, on the reduced basis, 
should be highly efficient. 

I am, my dear Mr. RoGERs, 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
three minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GArretr]. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, as to the size of 
the Navy there may be room for argument, but I am not prepared 
to subscribe to the doctrine laid down in the letter if I under- 


stand what it means. If I understand, it is the purpose of the | 
Secretary of State to insist that the Congress of the United | 


States is bound to keep the Navy up to the number fixed in that 
agreement. I donot believe that. I believe all that is binding on 
this country under the treaty is that we shall not go above the 
5-5-3 ratio. [Applause.] We are not bound legally or morally 


to keep it at that point if in our discretion we deem it wise to | 


co below that 5-5-3 ratio. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I will. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentleman think it is wise to go 
below the 5-5-3 ratio? : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I say that the size of the Navy 
lay be a matter of argument, but that is not what I am talk- 
ing about in the three minutes that I have. I want now, at the 
very threshold of that proposition, with the first official utter- 
ance, to challenge the doctrine laid down that the Congress of 
the United States is bound by this treaty for all time, or for 
10 years, or for any time, to keep the Navy up to a certain 
point. I am willing to agree that we are bound not to go 
beyond a certain point, but certainly I am unwilling to agree 
that the discretionary power of the Congress has been taken 
away by a treaty that will prevent us making it less if we want 
to. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
three minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the 
sentleman from Massachusetts if that letter came as a surprise 
to him, or did he ask the Secretary to write it? 
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Mr. ROGERS. I wrote the Secretary of State a letter, as the 
Secretary indicates in his reply, and in order that both sides of 
the correspondence may be available for Members of the House, 
I will, if the gentleman will permit, ask unanimous consent to 
print my letter with that of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman if 
the Secretary of State gave out the letter to the papers before 
it reached the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not know that I can give the gentleman 
a stop-watch time on it, but I received the letter at noon, and, 
as I understand, it has appeared in the afternoon papers, al- 
though I have not seen it. But that does not seem to be par- 
ticularly material. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman does not mind 
saying whether he knew what the Secretary's reply would be 
before he received it? 

Mr. ROGERS. I had no knowledge of what the Secretary of 
State would say until I got his letter at noon to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massacliusetts asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Recorp his own letter to the 
Secretary. Is there objection? © 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TaGue]. 

Mr. TAGUE, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
after listening to the letter that has been received from the 
Secretary of State, I fully agree that this Congress is not to be 
bound by any document that may be received here, but I want 
to say that I, for one, am not only willing to subscribe to the 
document so far as keeping the Navy up to the standard set by 
the treaty but I am in favor of going further and making the 
United States Navy the greatest navy in the world. [Applause.] 

The chairman of the subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in charge of the naval bill has made a delightful, bal- 
anced argument in favor of the bill as presented to the House 
for our consideration. I listened with great pleasure to the 
delivery of his remarks, and in the selfish hope of further en- 
joyment I have allowed myself the time to read his speech in 
the Recorp this morning. Of course, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. KeL_tey], owing to his experience as a Member of the 
House, is qualified to enlighten some of us regarding Navy mat- 
ters, and from his attainment as a member of the legal pro- 
fession is particularly gifted in the presentation of his thoughts 
so that they have the appearance of fact seemingly logical. 

To my mind most of the trouble with this appropriation bill is 
the logicians, the lawyers, and the bankers are setting up their 
respective and combined opinion against the judgment and 
expertness of the professional, seafaring Navy men whose in- 
terest may be at times biased, but is primarily based upon cold, 
calm patriotism and an intimate careful study of the needs for 
national defense. We have an investment in the Navy men (an 
investment in these Navy men), an investment which started 
in their seventeenth or eighteenth year. We appropriated 
money for their education; we, the people of the country, had 
a hand in the character formation of these men; we have, since 





| they graduated from the Naval Academy, vested them as cus- 


todians of our national honor in so far as seas, the highways 
between nations, are concerned, and at no time have they failed 
us. No; nor have they deceived us. 

Our present situation is one in which we, representing the 
people, must abide by the traditions we have acquired from the 
past—a glorious past—for which the people of our cvuntry 
have an admiration greater than they accord Congress. 

I agree with the Secretary of the Navy; this bill does not meet 
the needs of the country, is a challenge to the common people, 
and should be amended to meet the demands of the experts of 


| the Navy. 


Navies are not made up by adding machines, as was said on 
this floor yesterday by the gentleman from Michigan. We do 
not want an udding-machine Navy. We want a Navy of men 
trained to the needs of the service and enthusiastically alive to 
its traditions. Such men make the ideal custodians of the 
Nation’s honor. Comparisons are odious. Ours is an American 
Navy, and we have no desire to compare it or its personnel with 
the English or the Japanese. Our men are of a better caliber, 


| and proved that fact during the World War. 


However, since the chairman of the subcommittee and the 
chairman of the committee itself have seen fit to insert figures 


| of comparison in the report, I would like to take a little time to 


dissect these figures, from my viewpoint. The estimated appro- 


| priation for the British Navy for 1923. converted into doliars 


at current rates of exchange, is two hundred and thirty-four mil- 
lions; under this bill the appropriation for the American Navy 
for the same period is $233,000,000. These figures on their face 
would suggest a parity of naval strength; but, the British appro- 
priation will carry further because of the lewer salaries paid t 
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3ritish naval officers and the lower rate of wages paid to the 
enlisted personnel—the British pay scale is approximately one- 
third lower than the seale in the United States Navy. There is 
a lower cost of operation resulting from British control of fuel 
oil and other necessary supplies of a navy. Further, the cost of 
training naval recruits in the British Navy is lower than is the 
cost in the American Navy. You can not compare the navies 
of the world or their operation purely on a dollar sign, or adding- 
machine basis. 

We should have presented to us the figures of the General 
Board of the Navy, approved by the Bureau of the Budget, be- 
fore we accept those fixed by the subcommittee on appropria- 
tions in charge of this bill. Those figures were prepared by 
experts and bear firmly the needs of the Navy in accordance with 
the conference recently held in this city and upon which the 
treaties have been entered into. The American people have no 
desire that their Navy be relegated to the third class among 
the nations of the world. The American people will agree with 
the experts of our Navy that in order to man the ships allotted 
to the United States by the treaties of Washington it will re- 
quire 96,000 men. That its navy yards’ service is essential to 
the proper upkeep of this tonnage and that to quibble about an 
honest expenditure of money for their maintenance is in con- 
tradiction to honest business management, and destructive of 
the needs of an honest artisan associate of the uniformed force. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, while I have a very high regard for the gentle- 
men of this House who have made a close study of this bill, 
and who have, to their minds, reported a bill of sufficient money 
and sufficient personnel to carry out their thoughts, I am willing 
to take for my information the views of these men who have 
been trained in the service of the United States Navy for just 
the purpose that is before us at this time. There can be no 
question as to the honesty of the men who make up the officer 
personnel of the United States Navy. Their work has stood 
out like a beaeon light in the past and especially throughout 
the World War, and their service has been one which has been 
an inspiration not only to the American people but to the people 
across the seas. They have given us a Navy that has been a 
credit to us, and when to-day the question comes as to the reor- 
ganization of the Navy of the United States, we should hesitate 
before we lay aside their views and take the views of civilians 
whose training has been acquired in this House. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote for as large 
a Navy as it will be possible for me to vote for. If it is 
possible to have a Navy with a personnel of 96,000, I am going 
to vote for it. If I can not get the 96,000, then I shall vote 
for 86,000, but I shall never cast my vote for a Navy of 67,000, 
which, as has been said on the floor of this House, by naval 
experts, by the Secretary of the Navy, by the Secretary of 
State, by the Assistant Secretary of State, is inadequate to 
meet our demands. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O’ConNor}. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, a nation may perish as a result of a successful external 
aggression and attack directed against it, or may pass into 
the cemetery of dead and gone Empires, States, Kingdoms, and 
Republics as a consequence of internal revolt and explosion, 
or may fall into a sleep of oblivion before total annihilation 
ensues as a result of a process of decay which is quick or rapid 
in its destruction, in accordance with the spirit and temper of 
the people that it seeps and undermines, 


as from the corroding and deteriorating strokes of time. It is 
the duty of every generation to preserve, maintain, and add to 
the inheritance it has received and leave as rich a legacy as 
possible to its heirs and successors. This obligation must be 
executed even if war follows its execution. 

Iixternal attack may come to the United States either from 
a European power or from an Asiatic source. The Atlantic 
Ocean lies between Europe and ourselves; the Pacific Ocean rolls 
between our country and Asia. A Navy is therefore our first 
line of defense in either case, if we would repel or beat and 
destroy any European or Asiatic invasion. It therefore becomes 
pertinent to inquire what class of a Navy does America want 
before passing to a discussion of internal decay and national 
death, which I hope to take up on another day. 

What think you is the sort of a Navy the people of the United 
States desire? Do they want a first class, a second class, or 
a third class Navy? Do they want a Navy that will inspire 
respect or a Navy that will invite attack? Do they want a 


Navy that will boldiy, dauntiessly, and bravely sail the seas, 
a symbol of the valor and the invincible courage of our people, 
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or a Navy that will slowly, respectfully, cravenly, cautiously 
sail out of the sight of the superior navies of the great nations 
of the world? What is’ Congress going to do about our Naval 
Establishment and our position on the seven seas not only as 
a protection to American commerce but as the sign or emblem 
of the courage and power of this country to maintain itself 
as a Republie and as an answer to any challenge that may be 
in the brodding minds of peoples that look, upon our greatness 
and our glory, our wealth and grandeur with baleful, maleyo- 
lent, envious, and dangerous eyes? What is the intention of 
Congress in. regard to the size and fighting strength of the 
United States Navy?, It. is well that the people of this country 
should know. The.Senate has advised ratification of the treaty 
which fixes the ratio of the three principal fleets at 5-5-3. 
Great Britain and Japan are going forward with the mainte. 
nance of their fleets at the ratio agreed upon. They are aiming 
at increasing the efliciency of their personnel so as to make 
their fleets much more effective as fighting forces than the ratio 
figure would indicate. They will have smaller but better fleets, 
The Senate, by consenting to ratifieation, apparently adopts the 
view already adopted by the President in making the treaty. 
namely, that the United States fleet should also be smaller 
but better, and should be kept up to ratio figure. This ratiy 
agreed upon by the powers provides for a fleet which may in 
each case be described as a 100 per cent Navy. If the treaty 
Navy is a 100 per cent fleet, what is the House intending to do? 
What kind of fleet does it wish to provide? The minimum per- 
sonnel for an efficient fleet on the treaty basis is 120,000. Sec- 
retary Denby’s drastie cut down to 90,000 men is all that the 
Navy can stand with safety, if the national interest is to be 
protected. He made this cut in order to cooperate in the plan 
of the administration and Congress to reach the utmost limit 
of economy in public expenditures. But President Harding, ty 
make the record for economy doubly sure, cut the Navy per- 
sonnel estimate to 80,000. 

The Naval Affairs Committee accepts this view and reports 
a bill fixing the maximum enlisted strength at 80,000, exclu- 
sive of 6,000 apprentices. Thus the Secretary, the President, 
and the committee cut far below the 100 per cent mark and 
would provide a personnel capable of making a fleet say, 75 
per cent as efficient as the Navy contemplated by the treaty and 
approved by the Senate and the President. Now, the House 
subcommittee on appropriations proposes to go the President 
and the Naval Committee one better in their cut of Secretary 
Denby’s estimate and make a cut still further down to 67,000 
against the advice and warning of the executive department 
which acts on accurate information in both technical and in- 
ternational matters. Obviously the desire for economy lis 
obscured somewhat the factors of national defense and security 
in the minds of the legislators who compose and make up tlie 
subcommittee on appropriations; those on the Committee on 
Naval Affairs apparently in a lesser degree and that of the 
President whom they have followed and even that of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who has reluctantly receded from «an 
attitude which he knows to be sound and unassailable. However 
well informed committeemen may be, they are not experts in 
naval questions and can hardly pretend to possess information 
equal to that possessed by the President in international sub- 
jects. Through the State Department and through other chan 
nels he is kept informed on the relationship of the nations. 
The relationship of nations which has so much influence upon 
the composition of fleets are a sealed beok to the members 
of the subcommittee and the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House, as well as to the Committee on Naval Affairs. : 

What is the object of the Government in maintaining a Navy: 
Either this object should be attained or the Navy should be 
abolished. By fixing the personne) at 67,000, the Appropriation 
Committee acknowledge that there must be a Navy of some 
sort, and thus they admit that there is some object to be at- 
tained, Then why not attain it? The curtailment of the Navy 
below a certain point of efficiency is equivalent to abolishing ', 
so far as the defense of the Nation is concerned, yet the House 
committee allows a large sum for 67,000 men. This an 
utterly needless waste of public funds, if the object of the House 
is to do away with naval defense. The appropriation for 
67,000 men is a violation of the program for economy, for these 
men can not do the work cut out for them, 

The first object in maintaining a Navy is economy in the 
truest sense—the avoidance of waste of blood and treasure. 
If the United States is not fairly well prepared the next war 
will be so costly that all the savings now contemplated in nava! 
personnel will shrink into nothingness. Even if defeat '5 
averted, and an indemnity to the victor avoided, the United 
States will have paid for an efficient Navy many ¢imes over. 
Another object in maintaining a Navy is to keep the United 
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states from becoming a theater of war. The British fleet kept 
the people of England from the horrors of invasion and de- 
yastation, and the German fleet served the same purpose for 
Germany. 

These objects call for the expenditure of money. Congress 
can not avoid reasonable expenditure for a Navy if it intends 
to make the national defense secure. The people do not object 
to paying for their protection. There is no public demand for 
the scrapping of the Navy. Why or why not? Let us see. 
Perhaps we may secure some light from recent happenings. 
Let us turn on all the light possible so that we may see the way. 
Was the recent conference a disarmament or a limitation on 
armament conference? Of course, it was for the limitation 
of armament and other purposes the memorable conference 
was called. 

The stated purpose was to arrive at such a common under- 
standing with respect to principles and policies in the Far 
East ag to permit of a general limitation of armament by com- 
mon agreement. It was a call upon nations concerned to do 
that finer, nobler thing which no nation can do alone—to make 
such sacrifices and to come to such rearrangements as would 
reduce the likelihood of war in the Far East and thus enable 
the principal powers to limit their armaments withottt undue 
danger to themselves or to those dependent upon them for 
security. 

The general objective of the United States—which was the 
objective of the conference as a whole—was to improve policies 
and consequent conditions in the Far East so as to reduce a 
specific expectancy of war in the Pacific and thus permit of a 
general limitation of armaments, 

It may be said now that the naval limitations agreement does 
not limit the extent to which future competition may be carried 
in building submarines, destroyers, cruisers, or any other type 
of combatant naval vessel in any number, except capital ships 
and airplane carriers. It virtually does not reduce the present 
effective force of capital ships in themselves, but merely pro- 
vides against their further expansion; and it makes specific 
provisions for expansion of the present airplane carrier forces. 
As the present effective force of capital fleets in themselves is 
not virtually reduced, as the expansion of only capital ships 
and of airplane carriers are limited, and as the expansion in 
volume of cruiser, destroyer, submarine, or any other naval 
force is unlimited, it is difficult to see why some have acclaimed 
this agreement as a tremendous reduction of naval forces, It 
is merely a limitation upon the future expansion of capital 
forces. And this mere limitation of capital forces—counting 
airplane carriers as such—was obtained by the United States 
in consideration of yielding the right to fortify the Philippine 
Islands and the island of Guam, which, in the judgment of 
American students of naval warfare, absolutely transfers the 
domain of the Asiatic Pacific to Japan, for without a base of 
operation other than Hawaii it is utterly impossible for the 
United States to even contemplate an engagement beyond the 
radius of capital-ship activities, which, under present conditions 
and battleship power, does not, can not, exceed 2,000 miles. It 
is utterly impossible for Great Britain, operating from Singa- 
pore, to contest the supremacy that has been bestowed upon 
Japan as a result of the treaties springing from the Washing- 
ton conference. The best-informed naval thought of this coun- 
try is that Japan can now laugh at any effort that might have 
been made one time, but which can have no effect in the future, 
even though Great Britain and the United States were to take 
combined action in order to preserve the open-door policy in 
China or any other policy that might become a vital interest in 
Asia to the English-speaking world. 

And it may not be amiss to say right here it should be real- 
ize that if the present personnel of the American Navy were 
to be assigned only to the ships built and to be retained under 
the limitation plan, and to their auxiliaries, the fleet could not 
he SO per cent manned. This and other economies now make 
for the faet that the actual ratio between American, British, 
and Japanese fleets is not 5-5-3 but between 4-5-3 and 3-5-3. 
The truth of this will be appreciated by those who know the 
relative training in these three navies, and who realize that 
Ships do not fight each other but that it takes trained men to 
fight ships. 

The ships now in commission are short of officers and men, 
but in spite of this there are a number of gentlemen in Congress 
who propose to still further reduce the effectiveness of the fleet 
by heavy reductions in the personnel. 

_ The country should be aroused to the danger of this, for with 
it accomplished our Navy would fall well below the ratio of 
relative strength outlined in the provisions of the Limitation 
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of Armaments Conference. Are we to hand over the sea power 
of the Pacific to another nation? 

In comparing the personnel strength of the various navies, too 
frequently the error is made of examining the forces concerned 
on purely a numerical basis. The character and experience of 
the personnel should be studied before a true estimate of rela- 
tive strength can be attained. 

In this connection investigation will show that the Navy of 
the United States is largely manned by young men in their first 
enlistment. In fact on June 30, 1921, there were approximately 
98,000 men who were serving in the Navy with no previous serv- 
ice, and with less than four years’ experience. When it is under- 
stood that on the same date the total strength of the Navy was 
about 119,000, it is readily seen that a high percentage of new 
men were in the process of being trained for naval service. 

On the @gme date there were approximately 8,000 men in the 
Navy with 4 and less than 8 years’ service and about 5,000 with 
8 and less than 12 years. 

Examining the strength of the British Navy for July, 1921, it 
is seen that out of a total strength of about 103,656 men about 
68,000 were serving in a continuous-service period of 12 years 
and 21,000 were in the 10-year enlistment period following the 
first 12-year enlistment. But 8,000 were in the short-service 
period of five years. 

The Japanese Navy is organized very much on the same lines 
as the British. Both these services have reserves of seasoned 
officers and men in their merchant marine. 

The United States Navy, with its short periods of enlistment 
and heavy yearly turnover in recruits and discharges, is at a 
disadvantage in its effort to maintain the same relative plane 
of efficiency and war readiness. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, there were about 
54,000 first enlistments and 16,000 reenlistments, while the dis- 
charges amounted to about 57,000 and the desertions to about 
10,000. 

It is clear from the above that in order for the United States 
to hold its fleets on the same relative numerical strength as, 
Say, that of Great Britain, setting aside the question of the de- 
gree of experience, our Navy should maintain a personnel ap- 
proximately 15 per cent greater in order to allow for the boys 
in training barracks and schools of instruction ashore. 

This also brings home the fact that, due to the high percent- 
age of new men constantly in our service, the need of ex- 
perienced officers to train and supervise ship operations is of 
necessity higher in our Navy than in the other two services 
that have been under consideration, where the men are more 
Seasoned and of longer sea experience. 

Instead of this being the case it will be found upon investi- 
gation that but about 600 out of the total officer line strength 
of our Navy on January 1, 1922, can, from length of service, 
be considered experienced officers, and that the ratios of offi- 
cers to men in the British and Japanese Navies is higher than 





dn our own. 


With these facts and statements of the leading authorities 
on naval matters in our country constantly in mind, I ask are 
we prepared to denude ourselves and by reducing our Navy 
leave ourselves naked to the world and at the mercy of the 
powerful and strong? 

The so-called Hughes plan for the limitation of armaments 
provides, in the case of the United States, for the scrapping of 
ships not vet completed on which no officers and men are now 
serving. It also includes the junking of many of the older 
battleships which are now tied up, out of commission, with no 
In a similar manner and to a less 
extent it applies to the other navies concerned. 

It must be understood, therefore, that it does not actually 
reduce the numbers or strength of the ships of the active fleets 
now in commission belonging to the several nations party to the 
proposed agreement. New construction is to be stopped, and 
thereby money will be saved in the future. Old ships, out of 
commission, are to be sold, and thereby a present saving is to 
be accomplished. 

It is becoming clear that the foreign navies limited in new 
construction intend to maintain their present active fleets at 
the highest possible point of efficiency with adequate and con- 
tented personnel. The Russo-Japanese war, as well as the 
recent World War, brought home one lesson very clearly, namely, 
that ships inadequately manned by poorly trained men are but 
a wasted effort. To-day, as in former years, it is the quality 
of the personnel and not the ships themselves that decide vic- 
tory or defeat for a nation. 

The danger faces the United States that its people, misunder- 
standing the results of the Limitation of Armament Conference, 
will lend themselves to the dismantling and crippling of their 
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present active fleet which the agreements of the conference | what booty in its temples and homes.” The American people 
authorize them to retain. are fully aware of the fact taught by all the tragedies of the 

It must also be borne in mind that it takes time to commis- | past that a highly enlightened and cultured society and Civiliza. 
sion a ship and get her up to the point of eperating efficiency | tion should ever be upon its guard from “ the lesser breeds with. 
where she can take her place with success in the battle line. | out the law,” and in direct proportion to the heights it has at- 
‘ro mold and train the fleet into war harmony and teamwork | tained in civilization must it rely upon power and force to 
takes long training and experience. To dissipate the efforts of | maintain itself against assaults from those that would tear it 
the last few years in fleet development and war readiness is a | from its position and fling it into the abyss of dead and zone 
matter of very serious moment to the country. It involves | nations which in the heyday of their glory forgot the primal 
such a throwing away of costly effort in the training of officers | law, “the powerful survive, the strengthless weak decay.” The 
and men and in material preparation that a pause should be | idea that enlightened nations should set an example ‘to those 
made to consider the consequences and the price to be paid | that are less enlightened by disarming to the Vanishing point 
before it is permitted. is not advocated by anyone who knows the facts of history ang 

There appears to be a tendency in Congress not only to | who can see at a glance the utter fallacy, the total lack of logic 
accept what the Limitation of Armaments Conference proposed, | that lies in such theory or assertion. To carry out such an 
but to go much further and reduce the personnel @hat is re- | idea would mean the destruction of the different social grades 
quired to properly man the ships which the conference plan | of civilization in the order of their culture, refinement, wealth 
authorizes the United States to retain. If this should be done | and power, and in quick time the last and least enlightened 
it would mean that instead of a naval ratio of 5-5-3 being | would be first. The less sentimental and less cultured nation 
maintained between the United States, Great Britain, and | not having reached the point where it laid the foolish notion 
Japan the United States, by its own act, would lower its posi- | to its soul that victory, place, and power are won by enlightep- 
tion in that ratio by cutting the strength of its present naval | ment alone, and still depending and relying upon force in the 
personnel, a personnel which already is not sufficient to man | way of maval establishments would soon tear down and hur! 
fully the fleet permitted to the United States under the pro- | frem its summit the silly culture that forgot that strength and 





visions of the conference. power are the foundation upon which every civilization must 
These facts should be brought home to the-country, for with | rear and maintain its superstructure of learning and lore. 
them go sea power and the initiative in guiding world affairs. Zach and every naval expert who appeared before the House 


Uniess a nation is strong and ready, her good intentions and | Committee on Nayal Affairs spoke earnestly of his hope that this 
ideals for the betterment of the world are of but small avail. | world might not be cursed again by any conflagration of war, and 
With these facts are also bound up the questions of prepared- | each and every one declared that as long as human nature is beset 
ness and national insurance against war. And what is there in } by the passions that make for greed, rapacity, envy, jealousy, 
world affairs that should make us feel that there is ample | glory, and the all-powerful desire to rule, commercially, finan- 
security in what should be, and I know is, intolerable to every | cially, industrially, and otherwise, will it be necessary for the na- 
American, a second or third class naval position? What is | tions to remain on the alert and to see that sentinels are on guard 
there in the brooding, sullen attitude of Europe and Asia to | night and day in the towers and turrets of a land that wishes 
make us take, assume any other position than a nation on |to remain free. Each and every expert uttered a fervent 
guard with watchmen on the towers night and day? prayer that the world might not again be cursed by such a war 

A second or third position means destruction or tribute or | as that which drenched Europe in blood, but none of them 
both. The American people do not desire to abandon their Navy | thought that the millennium is at hand. On the contrary, each 
because they do not want to pay tribute to anyone. They have | one declared it would be safe, prudent, and patriotic to maintain 
not yet given up or grown tired of their old slogan, “ Millions | 4 naval establishment, so that its captains might be able on a 
for defense but not one cent for tribute.” They have not yet | Moment’s notice to answer the call from the country, “ We are 
given up the idea that their children and their children’s chil- | ready; we are here.” Denby, Roosevelt, Coontz, and their asso 
dren shall be free men, and that this Republic must go on for | ciates and aides desire a Navy that will enable us to meet every 
ages as the land of the free and the home of the brave. They | requirement of the 5-5-3 pact and yet can fearlessly and 
are not willing to be carried away to such an extent by pious | proudly sail the seas knowing that it is 100 per cent efficient, 
u(terances, high-sounding sentimentalities, and cries for rigid | valiant, and true. Does anyone believe in this Congress or in 
economy as to make them forget that “eternal vigilance is | this country that England—or Great Britain, if that be prefer- 
the price of liberty,’ and that parsimony and stinginess in | able—will not be 100 per cent in every respect? Does it not 
appropriations for national defense are the roads over which | follow as night does the day that if we do not keep 100 per ceut 
nations have trod to a craven surrender and vassalage. There | numerically and efficiently under the terms of the treaty we 
is no desire upon the part of the rich or the poor. of this land | Will have voluntarily nrade of ourselves an inferior in naval 
to avoid a governmental expenditure that will insure a proper strength? Can not anyone see that if we ever fall to an in- 
reverence for the flag of our country in every quarter and spot | ferior position and fate ordains we shall meet any one of the 
on this globe. Both the rich and the poor are for an efficient | $reat world powers on the sea that we would have to pay in 
100 per cent Navy under the terms of the 5-5-3 pact. The | tears, in blood and agony, in disaster and heartbreaking humilia 
United States must always have a Navy that can meet any | tion for a folly for which our children might curse us from the 
threat from any quarter whatsoever and can answer and express | depths of their hearts? 


the attitude of a freedom-loving, liberty-worshiping people who Mr. Chairman, I will not argue the point with any one of tle 
will fight and die for their country and its ideals in such brave | D!any who say, “ Well, suppose we are defeated on sea; cant 
words as these: we hold our own on land?” The reasons for such a position are 
Threaten away, for I, too, am proud obvious, and any attempt at an elaboration would prove to be, ! 
In like manner. Rule me if thou canst! know, a work of supererogation. 
Get by the hand the mastery—rule me then! Does anyone believe that Japan will not keep 100 per cent 


sut not until we are beaten to the earth, and God grant | under the terms and conditions of the pact? If there be such a 
that day may never come, shall we acknowledge the mastery | one, let me endeavor to settle his mind on that subject by sol) 
of anyone. We all join in the expression that we are a brave | ing the doubt with the reading of the following cablegram which 
people and will fight to maintain our liberties and freedom. | appeared in the Washington Star under date of April 2: 

We should all join in providing the machinery, the equipment | Sers Unirep States Groanina UNpeR Navy Costs—Jarannse Paper 


necessary for the defense of our land and its institutions by CALLS RATIFYING OF LIMITATION TRBATY “ ELOQUENT TESTIMONY.’ 
our heroic youth if on ‘some tremendous day the invader at- (By the Associated Press.) : 
tempts to place his heel on our shore. The American people do ToKyo, April {.—The unopposed ratification of the naval limitation 


stey ig ; rs : rows . _ | treaty by the American Senate is “eloquent testimony to the ava 
not bluster but wish to point with pride to a Naval Establish- | ta. ‘the treaty affords America,” declares the Yorozu Choho to-day in 
ment, a first line of defense, that can meet any enemy who looks | commenting on the Senate’s action. 


upon our vast possessions and illimitable wealth with greedy | , Furthermore, the newspaper declares, it is evidence of yp ees 
and rapacious ee. It is Virgil that says, “ Wolves wax keener STC Laat ane cates 6 eg eng a yn an Mimit. 
at the bleat of lambs.” The American people are not lambs, WONDER ABOUT SECRET PACT. 

and they do not and will never bleat. They are not wholly “Some Congressmen,” it continues, “ propose reduction eyen below 
given over to the highly sentimental idea that by pious and | the agreed ratio. A similar situation dbiales in Great Britain. W 
uplift declarations they can prevent powerful marauders, whose | do not know whether this indorses the allegation of a secret unde 


: : : ; ng between Gre: rita nd Ameri , in any event, Japan 
rise may be as sudden as that of Japan, from hoping to trample | Standing between iret intewanee at aeMcient have. 


us under foot after sacking our cities and ravishing our homes. “The shifting state of affairs in western countries forbids us to Pr’ 
It was Blucher who said when he was asked what he thought | sume that the condition at the moment will last. 
of London during a visit which he paid to that wonderful city, Every page of history shows that nations should ever be 0! 


“ What a magnificent city to loot; what plunder in its palaces; ! the alert for every danger, and that the aphorism, “ Beware of 














the seeming friend of to-day, for he may ‘be the enemy of to- 
morrow,” Should “be constantly in the mind of statesmen, who 
are the trustees for the honor, greatness, and glory of ‘their 
country. ‘I ‘know, “Mr. Chairman, that there ‘are millions of 
patriotic people in this country, 100:per cent Americans, who be- 
lieve that there will never be any quarrel between the United 
States and Great Britain ‘sufficiently grave or irritating as to 
make for war. ‘They urge’ with what would appear to be plausi- 
pility if it were not that the stern facts of history refute their 
whole argument that we are members of practically the same 
family, speaking ‘the same tongue, with the same literature, 
customs, mental processes, and so forth, and that the chains of 
commeree and industry are made up in large part by alternating 
American and British links—sincerity, of course. But when did 
sincerity restore to life the thousands that have been slaugh- 
tered as a result of its errors and blunders? It sometimes takes 
on a vision which becomes so strained in its search for the 
Utopia of peace as to destroy itself and the object of its search, 
the imaginary and intangible thing which is susceptible to the 
remote possibility of being embodied as a’ beautiful dream can 
become only when viewed with the eye of reason. What is 
there in our relations with Great Britain to justify the sweet 
hope of those who believe that the dream of Britain is to lie 
down in amity, love, and affection with the United States of 
Anerica in anticipation of the millennium and not as the lion 
with the lamb in the fable, as many thoughtful Americans 
suspect ? 

Have Americans forgotten the historic and blistering indict- 
ment of English tyranny, oppression, rapacity, atrocities, inhu- 
manity, and savagery, returned by Continental Congress on 
July 4, 1776, in the. immortal Declaration. of Independence? Has 
America forgotten the War of 1812 and the destruetion and 
burning of this very Capitol? Dees not. everyone know that she 
was Willing to break up.and divide this Union during the Civil 
War, not. because she loved the South. but because she hated the 
Union and feared.its unified power.and force? Was the Venezu- 
elan incident.an evidence of her affection for us? Are-her re- 
eent attempts to. accentuate her power; and menace the Panama 
Canal by attempts to control oil fields in Mexico, Colombia, and 
faiti an evidence of ‘her love for us,.a love which. passeth the 
understanding of Americans familiar with the history of. their 
country? What pages inthe history of the world do our vision- 
ary friends. rely. upon to prove that this mighty Kingdom, which 
has grown. into. the eentral figure around which is elustered an 
Empire .on .whose vast possessions the sun never -sets, has 
changed .its.grim and brutal policies.and .the attitude of the 
mailed. fist? Is.it-in the erucifixion. of india, the degradation of 
Ireland, the trampling upon Seuth Afriea? When did:a com- 
mon language, the. same custom, and histeric aspects. prevent. peo- 
ple from clashing when national or: aggregate interests required 
an attitude which precipitated a conflict? Was it-in the War. of 
Secession when brether was against brother,-and the land was 
drenched in fraternal blood, undergoing a Golgotha of suffering 
and agony that lasted.long, long beyond the terrible days of the 
years from 1861 to 1865? Did a common language. and the: same 
literature and neighborly proximity prevent England from 
trampling -upon .Ireland, generation after generation, sinee 
Strongbow first landed.on the Irish coast? Did they prevent 
England frem putting the Indian and Hessian: upon the Amer- 
ican Colonies while struggling for independenee—for freedom, 
for liberty? And-sinee when did we! become -so certain that 
Japan has her-army and navy merely for show; purposes? Since 
when did we become convinced that she is leoking across the 
Pacitic with eyes of affection: and love instead of with broeding 
xaze Waiting, waiting for the day to strike? Is not this the same 
country that put:down within recent times two of the mest 
ancient civilizations: then on earth—China and ‘Russia? Is not 
this the eountry that staggered humanity with:its slaughter of 
the helpless Ghinese so as: to terrorize them for years to come? 
Is not this the country that:struck :»with torpedo the Russian 
fleet without warning or a declaration of war at Vladivestek? 

And as ailast question, Did we ourselves grow by uplifted eye 
and soft, seething, snug expressions of brotherly love, or did we 
move across the continent from ocean to ocean, as we delight to 
Phrase it, asa ee of power? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not oem acrimoniously, vindictively, or 
inilevolently of ‘England or Japan in following and -yielding to | 
the law of growth, nor do I speak depreciatingly of our own 
wonderful expansion as a result of feree—courage braving its 
Way, overcoming perils, and beating down difficulties. I -recog- 


hize that England and Japan'have grown rich, great, powerful, 
and strong in accordance with the inexerable law which rules 
ail things; 


They shall take who have 
They shall keep who can, 


the power ; 
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I challenge end deny ‘the wisdom of their Governments, but 
T ean not ignore the law of their rise and growth and expansion. 
Knowing ‘that their remarkable rise, their -wonderful ascent, 
hasbeen through foree, and that “kingdoms by blood gained 
must be by’ blood maintained,” they propose to keep strong and 
efficient and maintain at least what they claim is theirs to-day. 
Woe to the nation that does not heed that law; woe, woe to 
the people that depend upon the seothsayers. For such a people 
night is at hand, when glory’s thrill ‘is o’er, and hearts that 
once beat high for praise will feel that thrill no more. 

There is no use attempting to ignore the facts of human ex- 
istence without being willing and ready°to pay for such blind- 
ness. Wars are. not over, even though we fought the last war 
to end wars; at least some emotionals Said-so and many hys- 
terical and credulous men and women believed it. My tears 
will mingle with the tears of those who weep for the young men 
who died like dogs in the mud, and: who will never again, in 
this world, gladden the eyes of the parents that-:mourn their joss. 

Tram net a swashbuckler. I want to see my country at peace 
with all the world, and I would curse with my dying breath 
the enemy that assails my native land and drenehed it in bleod. 
I .weuld gladly, joyfully aid and assist in ringing out the old, 
old curse of-all the ages—wars with their cruelties, their rivers 
of bloed, their tears and lamentations, their sad- eyed orphans, 
and bent and broken mothers who groan beneath the weight 
of their anguish. But it is not as clear as when the-sun is shin- 
ing at-its zenith to a man who is not blind that a country as rich 
and as opulent as the United States is invites war, precipitates 
war, seeks attack and untold slaughter by assuming a weak 
and defenseless position, for such is the position that neces- 
sarily results from:a weak naval-establishment, which is werse 
than baving no navy at-all. For-while it is true that without 
a Navy we would be subject to the unspeikable degradation 
of paying tribute,»we would at least eseape the slaughter of a 
vain resistance which would be a prelude to the.destruction of 


our country after the looting and the sacking and the raping 
of our great cities. 
Mr. Chairman, I am not even remotely a man of bloed and 


iron -seeking to conquer other worlds. ‘I join with my country- 
men ‘and countrywomen who nightly send up their prayers to 
our Creator to spare the world the agony and the torture of 
strife-and cruel, cruel war. But I would be defeating that very 
purpese if I did not pray my country to ever be on guard and 
always, night and day, mindful of what ‘history teaches from 
its very dawn until the present hour. As pointed out by a 
celebrated historian, for .a period beginning fifteen hundred 
years before Christ until the present hour there have been but 
240 years of peace, and those years ‘were apparently spent in 
preparing for the wars that followed them. Historians do not 
go back or: need not: go back into the shades of antiquity further 
than fifteen hundred years befere the coming of the Nazarene, 
‘for it is plain and clear‘to the mind that ean draw 2 reasonable 
inference from facts that it must have been one long, terrible 
night of strife and war where generation after generation sank 
beneath the ‘red waves of-a-sea of slaughter. One continuous 
warfare of the powerful who felt that they were strong enough 
to assail the weak and relatively defenseless. No, Mr. Chair- 
man, I-am not a swashbuckler in standing for a streng Navy. 
From my viewpoint a-strong Navy will make for peace. 

I hope that this Congress will follow, if not the advice of 
Secretary Denby, then the suggestion of the President of the 
United States, and amend the bill under consideration so as to 
make for a personnel of 80,000, exelusive of the 6,000 appren- 
tices. If we do not, and the bill passes in its present shape, [ 
believe that a large number of patriotic men and women will 
feel that the American Navy has met its first defeat in the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States. 


And should ever disaster befall us as a result of a small and 
inefficient Navy—and God grant that no sueh disaster or 
calamity shall ever even darken an hour in the life of this Re- 


public—remember my fri iends that it will be no consolation to 
indulge in the gloomy and melancholy reflection that it was no 
feeman’s hand that felled us, that it was our own that struck 
the blow. My hope, my prayer is that we shall always be on 
the alert, always vigilant to maintain our rights and prestige 


and power so that we may hand down to posterity the richest 


legacy ever left by a generation to its-successors sinee this old 
earth first began to turn and rev6ive on its axis. 

‘ Millions for defense, but not one-cent for tribute.” Better, 
far better. mv countrymen, to drain our mints of money and our 
mines of their gold than on-+some terrible, some ‘tremendous 
day to be laid low and prestrated after having our Navy sent 
to the bottom of the sea us a result of weakness by seme ter- 
rible, strong, powerfal superior foe in point of ‘the number of 
nen, fighting our brave lads from a more advantageous josi- 
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tion and with a better equipment with which to discharge the 
supreme duty of life by fighting and dying for one’s native land. 
Better, far better, to pauperize ourselves than to leave to our 
children a defeated country; children whose hearts would ache, 
whose eyes would always be brimming over with tears at the 
pathetic and tragic thought that it was their ancestors who | 
had dealt to them the terrible blow of humiliation and disaster. 
Their position indeed would be that of— 

The struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quivered in his heart; 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

He nursed the pinion which impell’d the steel ; 

While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest 

Drank the last life drop of his bleeding breast. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr., Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BritTeEN] may | 
have the privilege of revising and extending his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- | 
mous consent that the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tay tor] 
may have permission to extend his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks | 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Colorado [ Mr. | 
TAYLorn| may have permission to extend his remarks in the | 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield to | 
the gentleman from Georgia |Mr. LANKFrorp] such time as he 
may desire. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am anxious to help the millions of farmers of the 
Nation. I know that the farmers of my district in Georgia do 
not get one-third what they should receive for the products of 
their farms. They and their wives and children work hard day 
in and day out and on into the night, and yet they do not get 
one-third of what they should receive for their labor. They | 
produce an abundance and would produce much more if there 
was only a reasonably good market for their products. It takes 
more courage than most of us have to toil when that toil is in 
vain and when the products of our labor must rot and be !ost 
while a world starves for the very products that rot and are lost 
to the producer and the rest of the world. While the people of | 
Washington and other large cities are suffering for the vege- 
tables, watermelons, and cantaloupes which my people produce 
so abundantly, the people of my district are letting these very 
things rot because they can not get any sort of a fair price for 
them. My people ought to get twice to three times as much for 
their products as they do get and should be able to sell easily 
and profitably all they can produce. Something is wrong some- 
where. The watermelons, cantaloupes, and vegetables that get 
here from. Georgia are stale when offered to the consumer 
and are sold for twice what they should sell for. Something is | 
wrong somewhere. The producer gets too little for his prod- 
ucts. The consumer pays too much and gets a stale product. 
Somebody somewhere gets too much, and entirely too much time | 
is lost getting the product from the producer to the consumer. 
Our marketing system is wrong. 

Oh, if we could only cut out the middleman and sell directly | 
from the producer to the consumer. The producer would get 
much more for his product. The consumer would buy much | 
more cheaply and there would be less delay and the product 
would be fresh and wholesome. There would be a greater de- | 
mand for the article, for it would be so much better for table 
use. I gave special attention to marketing of watermelons last 
spring and summer. I spend practically all my spare time | 
going from one retail man to another and from one wholesale | 
concern to another, studying the situation and trying to help | 
sell some watermelons as nearly as possible directly from the | 
producer to the consumer. I finally made arrangements to sell 
about three carloads of melons each week directly from the pro- | 
ducer to a big retail concern here. Of course, I was not seeking | 
any pay for my work other than the pay of being able to help | 
my people get a fair price for their melons. I was happy as 1 ' 


[4fter a pause.] The 


Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


ask unanimous consent to 





The | 





| good, 


| district, produces these in abundance. 


| United States. 


had the first carload shipped. I hoped to be able to find a 
market in this way in the large cities of the country for all 
the melons my people could grow. What happened? The car 
of melons was on the road nearly 10 days and reached here in 
bad condition. They were beginning to shrivel and rot. The 
buyer refused to accept them. There I was with an exorbitant 
freight bill on a car of rapidly decaying melons and no buyer 
in sight. I finally sold the melons for enough to pay the freight 
and to pay the owner about what he would have received else. 
where. I was disappointed. I wanted to help the producer 
get a good price for his melons. I wanted the people here to 
get some Georgia melons good and fresh like we eat them in 
Georgia. I was disappointed, but I was not disheartened, | 
was not able to make another arrangement last season for the 
sale of melons directly from producer to retail men here, [ 
am not at all satisfied with the situation. I know the matter 
can be solved some way. . 

I am convinced that the watermelon marketing system can 
be greatly improved, and that what can be done with water. 
melons can be done with cantaloupes and many other vegetabies 
and foodstuffs. Let us talk about watermelons a little more. 
From actual experience I find freights are too high. This 
should be remedied. Entirely too much time is taken up haul- 
ing a car of melons from south Georgia to Washington or other 
points. A car of melons ought to come here in 24 hours instead 
of taking a week or more. Melons are tied up en route on side- 
tracks and in hands of middlemen for days after they ought to 


| have been used by the consumers. 


People here get the idea that a Georgia watermelon is not 
They do not know what a fresh, ripe Georgia watermelon 
is. I am so sorry that the ones offered for sale here have been 
hauled and rolled about until they do not look like a Georgia 
watermelon at all. I see many here with labels showing they 
were grown in my district, and yet they are shriveled and begin- 
ning to rot. I bought a few of them and found they were not 
fresh and juicy as they once were. The only really good melon 
I got last year was sent me as a present by my good friends 
at Adel, Ga. My wife, children, several friends, and I enjoyed 
this Adel, Cook County, Ga., watermelon very much. I do wish 
the people all over the country could eat some real ripe, red, 
juicy Georgia watermelon, then they would know what a 
Georgia watermelon really is. 

If the Georgia folks could only get their fresh, ripe melons 
directly to the consumers at about half what the consumer now 
pays, and yet at a much larger price to the producer, what a 
happy watermelon eating there would be. The people up here 


| do not eat one-fourth the watermelons they would eat if they 


could be shipped here and delivered in a day or two from the 
time they leave the vines. The people of Georgia could and 


| would sell every melon it is possible to produce in Georgia if 
| the melons could be shipped by fast freight or express directly 


from the Georgia fields, then hauled from the cars promptly 


| and directly to the consumers, and then sold at a fair price. 


Why can not this be done? It would be better for the pro- 
ducer. He would get a much better price and could sell all he 
could produce for cash. The railroads would haul many times 
more melons and get much more freight. The consumer would 
get a good, ripe, fresh melon for much less cost. It can be done. 
It should be done. It will be done. Why not at once? 

I believe that Congress owes it to the producer and to the 


| consumer to make a determined effort to establish the selling 


of many products directly from the producer to the consumer. 
This certainly should be done with watermelons, cantaloupes, 
and other extremely perishable vegetables. If the sale of water- 


| melons, and so on, can successfully be made without a mirddle- 
| man’s interference, then the sale of other products could be 


successfully made directly from the producer to the consumer. 


| J am extremely anxious for the plan to be worked out 4s lo 


watermelons and cantaloupes, as my State, and especially ™y 
I could and would help 
and watch the experiment from both Georgia and from Wash- 
ington. ; 

On the 24th of last month I introduced two bills along the 
line I have been talking. One deals with watermelons and 
cantaloupes only and is restricted to Washington. The other 
is more general in its scope, dealing with all perishable farm 
products, and authorizes general experiments anywhere it) the 
The watermelon and cantaloupe bill is as 10% 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., First, that there is authorized to be appropri: 
ated the sum of $25,000 to be expended by the Secretary 0! Asti 
culture in experimentation in and in the organization of cooperal' : 
marketing or selling organizations of watermelon and cantaloll 


producers in Georgia and in the experimentation the 
organization of cooperative purchasing or buying 


in and in 


comme at 
rganizations 0: 
of and 


sale 


watermelon and cantaloupe consumers in the District of Columbia, 
in experimentation in and in furtherance of the establishing of tle 

















of watermelons and eantaloupes direetly from: the ceeperative organiza- 
tions of producers directly to the cooperative organizations of con- 
equers, and generally to experiment in and promote and establish the 
cale of water $s and cantaloupes directly from the producers in 
Georgia to the consumers in the District of Columbia. Second, that all 
laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that in order to carry on effec- 
tively and properly cooperative marketing there must be coopera- 
tive organizations at both ends of the line. -There:niust be .a co- 
operative organization at the producers’ end constituted of pro- 
ducers. It occurs to me that the matter can. be best handled by 
the organization of producers putting’part of their organization 
in the watermelon business, for instance, here in Washington. 
Let the men representing the producersshere make a canvass and 
get a thousand or ten thousand buyers.of melons for Monday de- 
livery. bet them sell as many as possible for delivery on each 
duy of the week. If there are 10: carloads for delivery in 
Washington each day then 10 cars must leave Georgia each day 
for Washington. The melons could, by assistance ef the rail- 
rouds, be delivered to consumers in less than two days from the 
vine. The melons could be delivered at cars or for a small 
charge be delivered at homes, cafés, and hotels. This would be 
sales direetly from producer to consumers. 

The farmer would get twice as much for his melons. The 
consumer would get melons for much less and get a fresh, ripe, 
juicy one instead of a shriveled, stale one. Why can not it be 
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money. The Government gets the money to the producer and 
then by parcel post brings the cucumbers or cantaloupes back 
and delivers them tome. But this method is tedious and risky. 
Produce shipped in snrall packages may be damaged. Why not 
let us and thousands of others order fresh watermelons, canta- 
loupes, or other produce for delivery on certain days of the 
week and let the Government, instead of sending thousands of 
registered letters or money orders, send the money for several 
carload lots to the preducers and then bring the products here, 
not in parcels but in carloads, and deliver the articles ordered. 

I believe this plan can be werked in a way advantageous to 
producers and consumers, and yet be. self-sustaining. The 
Government could make a small charge such as is made in 
parcel-post matters, only much less, as the matter would be 
handled in wholesale lots. Very probably, after the plan is 
established as practicable, the Government could give the mat- 
ter up 2S an experiment and let the preducers by cooperative 


| Organizations, with the help of the transpertation lines, and 


done? Milk, butter, and many other items are now delivered 
at the homes daily. These, though, are handled through middle- 
men. I believe the producers of milk and butter by proper | 


organization can eliminate the middleman and sell good milk 
for more to producer and less to consumer. I have introduced 
another bill, which seeks an appropriation in connection with 
the sale of milk and other farm products generally directly 
from the producer to the consumer. 
farm foodstuffs at least should be sold directly from producer 
to consumer. I want the Government to experiment in and 
help bring about this condition of affairs. 

But back to. the watermelon proposition. 
gest that people do not want a watermelon every day like milk. 
They will want them every day if they can get good fresh ones. 
People of Washington and elsewhere will consume ten times the 
melons they now eat if they can get them fresh and at a reason- 
able price. It may be that the matter can be best handled by 
the cooperative selling organizations selling to retail men here 
and let them. distribute the melons among. the consumers. 


I believe all perishable | 


Some one may sug- | 


I am | 


of the opinion, though, that the sale should be as nearly as pos- | 


sible directly from the producer to the consumer. I am con- 


{ 


vinced that the middleman should be eliminated for two rea- | 


sons: First, he gets a large slice of the ultimate price of the 
melon for an unnecessary service; second, he causes unneces- 
sary delay in the getting of the melen from producer to the 
consumer, and thus he injures the melon instead of helping the 
value of it. 
the producers it seems to me the Government could well afford 


In order to help the consumers of the Nation and | 


to employ agents to help carry on the sale of watermelons and | 


other foodstuffs directly from the producer te the consumer. In 
other words, let the Government, temporarily at least, act as 
iiddleman jin an effert to. bring producer and consumer into a 
trade relationship. 


After a reasonable experiment it may be | 


determined that it is a proper function of the Government to | 


help the great consuming public obtain the very freshest and 
most wholesome food at a reasonable price, and that it is a 
proper function of the Gevernment to encourage agriculture and 
to help the producer get a reasonable price for his products. 


| where to help me solve this problem. 


The laboring man and other consumer should not be deprived | 


of their hard-earned money without receiving a reasonable 
umount of food or other commodity in exchange. The farmer 
should not be forced te sell his preducts for less than a reason- 
able price. The consumer pays teo much. The producer sells 
for too little. The middleman gets too much. The middlenran 
lives off of the producer and the consumer. 


As an experiment | 


Il want the Government to. act as middleman “just alittle while | 


aml determine just what can be done. T believe the middleman 


can be left off as to all perishable farnr preducts and probably | 


Why should not the Government, 
and aceept frenr 


as to other farm products. 
through preper agents, solicit 


consumers | 


orders for watermelons or other fruit and vegetables, and then | 
have these orders filled in carload lots directly from the pro- | 


ducer? This weuld be but an: extended form of parcel post, 
registered money, money order, and Bureau of Markets activi- 
To-day the Government does the same things but in a 
more tedious way. Let us see what happens now. If I desire to 
buy a erate of cucumbers fronr Florida, or a crate of canta- 
loupes from Georgia, I must write an order to some one who 
has them for sale and order them. I then go to the Government 


Lies, 


agent at the post office and buy a money order or register the 


with the help of the censunrers, operate the scheme for the good 
of all concerned. 

I believe that the preducers and consumers will eventually 
work out a system much as I have outlined. I am sure the Gov- 
ernment could and should help perfect a marketing system direct 
from “preducer to consumer” much sooner than it would be 
perfected otherwise. As soon as it was known that the Govern- 
ment was back of such a system it would be a go. The consum- 
ers would gladly patronize such a plan and the producers are 
already fairly well organized. The producers would gladly 
heip perfect any and all necessary organizations. I am asking 
that the experiment be made as to watermelons only between 
Georgia producers and Washington consumers. Of course, if 
the plan is perfeeted as te watermelons sold and delivered in 
Washingten the plan could be easily extended to cover the whole 
country and to include farnr products other than watermelons. 
I believe the scheme would finally work best either with Gov- 
ernment agents acting as middlemen for all perishable farm 
preducts or with a joint organization of producers of all farm 
products, fruits, and vegetables, with agents of the joint organi- 
zation of producers in all consuming centers to accept orders for 
specified deliveries and to make the delivery of the foodstuff 
ordered. The bill of a general nature which I have introduced 
is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etec., First, that there is authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $500,000, to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in experimentation in and in the organization of cooperative marketing 
or selling organizations of producers of farm products and in the ex 
poripeeecnrion in and in the organization of cooperative purchasing or 
vuying organizations of consumers, and in experimentation in and in 
furtherance of the establishing of the sale of farm products from the 
cooperative organizations of producers directly to the cooperative organi- 
zations of consumers, and generally to experiment in, promote, and 
establish the sale of farm products directly from the producers -to the 
consumers, Second, that all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this 
act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. , 

Mr. Chairman, I am extremely anxious for some relief to be 
given the farmer and the consumer. If the bills I offer are 
faulty, then please, in a spirit of helpful friendship, tell me 
wherein they are faulty and help me find something better. I 
invite friendly criticism from the friends of the farmers. I have 
spent months and years thinking over the great need of the sale 
of good, wholesome farm products directly from producer to 
consumer. I now invite the farmers and their friends every- 
If I am on the wrong 
road, going the wrong way, please tell me so and show me the 
right way, and I will gladly turn about and pursue the right 
course. I believe I am offering a proper solution. What have 
you to offer instead? In God’s name let us help the farmer get 
that which is justly hisown. The farmer asks for sienple justice ; 
nothing more. |Appliuse.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield a couple 
of minutes to the gentleman from Nevada |Mr. ARENTz]. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to incorporate in 
the Recorp a letter on the subject now under consideration, ad- 
dressed to the Women’s Club of Yerington, Nev. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a 
The Chair hears none. 

Following is the communication referred to: 


pause, ] 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D, C., April 11, 1922. 
Mrs. CHaRLes THRAILKILL, 
Corresponding Secretary the Women’s Club, Yerington, Nev. 

Dear Mrs. THRAILKILL: It gives me pleasure to acknowledge receipt 
of your communication dated April 1, wherein it is stated: “ The mem- 
bers of the above-named club request that you protest what is called a 
‘ five-power treaty,’ involving the serapping of 65 capital ships.” 

Women everywhere throughout our land and the world should in 
terest themselves in such great national—-yes, and international—prob- 
lems. In every war it is the women who-vear the greatest burden, who 
suffer the loss of husband, son, father, and brother. The wiping out 
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of lives of dear ones and the return of sick and weunded is borne 
aw by the patient, long-suffering, and uncomplaining women of all 
ands. 

The war left behind it a wrecked world. Millions of the strongest 
and best youth of the western world perished in battle. Business was 
shattered and the purchasing power of all the great markets of Europe 
was almost destroyed, It is our part as a nation to do the best we 
can to make better these terrible conditions. 

A conference of the principal nations of the world was called to meet 
at Washington. The three great objects in view were: 

The timitation of armaments. 

The termination of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

To discuss far eastern problems. 

In these three objects our delegation was successful. This confer- 
ence marked a turning point in the relations of nations by substituting 
open-handed and fair proposals for more or less secret bargains. The 
conference turned upon the attitude of the United States and there 
could be no doubt of the result when Mr. Hughes made the bold pro- 
posal for the limitation of armaments and the cessation of naval com- 
petition. 

The fact that the strongest naval powers were rivals only a few 
months ago, dreading the plans of their competitors and feverishly 
building ships in a ruinously costly race, while they are now in a 
friendly understanding which is based upen confidence and removal 
of rivalry, is in itself an achievement of greatest importance for the 
cause of humanity. The like of this was never seen before. 

We so reduced the number of capital ships that at the end of 10 
years Great Britain will have 15 ships, the United. States 15, and 
Japan 10. The United States now has 33 capital ships, Great Britain 
41, and Japan 21. The capital-ship tonnige of the powers at the 
present time is: United States, 738,390 tons; Great Britain, 1,015,825 
tons; Japan, 494,528 tons. At the end of the 10-year naval building 
holiday they will have, respectively, 525,000 tons of capital ships, 
525,000 tons, and 315,000 tons, This means the end of the naval 
competition. 

This naval treaty, upon which our Navy must be based and con- 
tinued if we are to keep our word as a nation, means relief from the 
great burden of taxation which has rested upon all maritime nations 
because of great naval armaments. Also it will help maintain the 
peace of the world. 

The enormous increase in national expenditures is necessitated to 
the extent of 93 per cent by the cost‘of war, the destruction of war, 
and by preparation for future wars. The cost of the Civil War alone 
made the startling showing of expense nearly twice as great as all 
governmental expenditures combined in the 72 years of national ex- 
istence preceding that war. 

The late war has its lessons that are equally striking. It is quite 
possible that children of the next generation will bear some portion 
of the cost of that war. At least, the final estimate has not yet been 
made up. This much is known: It will be as much or more than the 
total expense of the Government for the preceding 128 years of its 
existence, 

The total estimated cost of this Government down to 1917 was 
$33,000,000,000, Let us note that in the one month of December, 
1918, there was expended for war purposes more than the total cost 
of the Government in war and peace from 1789 to 1861. 

Here is the staggering epitome: For the year ended June 30, 1920, 
93 per cent of total appropriations of $5,900,000,000 were for war 
purposes; 7 per cent, or $400,000,000, was for the peaceful activities 
of all our people. 

The cost of one battleship would provide water for irrigating a 
million acres of Nevada land. A big Navy meant burdensome taxation 
for building, but it demanded absolutely ruinous expense for manning 
and upkeep. After a vessel is built, the expense for it has just begun, 
and a battleship is obsol@te in 10 to 15 years. Admiral Dewey's flag- 
ship. the Olympia, of which all present-day voters were once so un- 
— proud, is a pitiful joke floating beside the Pennsylvania of 

920. 

The estimated cost for completion of the United States ships now un- 
der construction is $150,000,000. Behold the magnificent vessels we 
now sink in target practice! After completion untold other millions 
are necessary for maintenance and salaries of personnel, supplies, and 
fuel to keep these ships afloat. Beyond actual requirements, every ad- 
ditional ship is utter waste. There is no probability that the ships now 
built could be used in “ the next war.’ The Navy urges us to lose 
sight of the development of aircraft, which so recently and so readily 
sunk the first-class and * unsinkable”’ German battieship Ostfriesland. 

The five-power nayal treaty leaves us proportionately as strong, com- 
pared with Great Britain, as we were before. Competition in naval 
construction and Armament is at an end among the great powers for 
at least 25 years. 

We all believe in economy in Government expenditures. 
make ample provision for the disabled und suffering soldiers of the 
late war. Our duty to these men is beyond anything in the power 
of money to purchase. It may be noted here that the cost of 15 days 
of war—actual expense to the United States—was sufficient to meet 
al! the costs of the bonus to our soldiers. 

Large experSes will continue as an aftermath of war. We must 
appropriate for an adequate Navy and at least the nucleus of a strong 
Army. ‘There is considerable difference of opinion as to what the 
size of the Army should be. The size of the Navy has been agreed 
upon in conference with the great powers of the world. 

We should be liberal and progressive in the matter of civil expenses. 
We need to deyote more to education, to investigation, to preparation 
for the material and social future. We must provide for good roads 
all over our land, for the construction of public works, the develop- 
ment of rivers, the reclamation of waste lands. 

Conditions should be made such that no man who is willing to work 
need hunger, that poverty may be eliminated. illiteracy unknown, labor 
everywhere receive a fair wage, and the farmer a fair price for what 
he produces every year. 

We must all work to this end. A forward step was taken when the 
President of our country called the great powers in conference at 
Washington to end the stupendous waste in preparation for war, that 
we may direct some reasonable part of our wealth as a nation to the 
Maintenance and upbuilding of the arts of peace. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


We must 


SaMveg. S. Arentz, M. C. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
commiitee do now rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re. 
sumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11298 
the naval appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. , 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY CALENDAR. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House dispense with business under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous conseut to dispense with Calendar Wednesday to-morroy, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR GENERAL DEBATE ON NAVAL BILL. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time for general debate on the naval bill be 
extended through to-morrow and that half of the time be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Byrnes] 
and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for general debate be extended until 
adjournment to-morrow night, half to be controlled by himself 
and half by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes}. 
Is there objection? 

There was ho objection. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, bills of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate 
committees, as indicated below: 

S. 1690. An act to correct the military record of John Sulli- 
van; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 1790. An act to place national guardsmen who entered tlie 
World War otherwise than through the draft on equal basis 
as to longevity and continuous-service pay with national guards- 
men who were drafted; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2719. An act, to reimburse certain persons for loss of private 
funds while they were patients at the United States naval hos- 
pital, naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S.150. An act to provide longevity pay for reserve officers 
and National Guard officers serving under orders of the War 
Department ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S.1281. An act for the relief of Capt. Edward T. Hartmann, 
United States Army, and others; to the Committee on Claiins. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the Heuse adjourned until Wednesday, April 12, 
1922, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

ARs. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of Labor transmit- 
ting a list of useless papers from the Immigration Service to be 
disposed of; to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Execu- 
tive Papers. 

589. A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting a tenia 
tive draft of a bill for the relief of George M. Watson, Finance 
Department; to the Committee on War Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS ANI 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. H. R. 9816. A bill to 
provide for the discontinuance of certain Government publica- 
tions and te establish branches of the Government Printing 
Office; with an amendment (Rept. No. 893). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XITTI, 

Mr. KLECZKA: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 1965. A 
bill for the relief of Mrs. D. Montgomery ; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 892). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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CHANGw OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill CH. R. 10340) granting a pension to Henry Altman; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Conunittee on Pensions, 

A bill CH. R. 10565) granting an increase of pension to 
‘harles A. Streeter; Committee on Intalid Pensions discharged, 
a referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10700) for the relief of settlers and claimants 
to section 16, lands in the L’Anse and Vieux Desert Indian 
Reservation, in Michigan, and for other purposes; Committee 
oun Indian Affairs discharged, and referred to the Committee 
Appropriations. 


on 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXI1, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

by Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 11264) to provide for medi- 
cal and hospital services for the officers and seamen of the 
Lighthouse Service; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. WEBSTER: 


A bill (H. R. 11265) to authorize the 


maintenance of a bridge across the Pend Oreille River at the | 


town of Usk, in the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. DEAL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 305) for the re- 
of citizens of Truxtun, Va.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

by Mr. WOODRUFF: Resolution (H. Res. 323) authorizing 
the Speaker to appoint a special committee of 15 Members of 
the House to investigate all contracts and expenditures made 
by the War and Navy Departments and the Alien Property Cus- 
todian during and since the late war with Germany, and for 
other purposes; to the Columittee on Rules. 


lief 


ty Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolution (H. Res. 
5324) authorizing the Speaker to appoint a special committee of 


15 Members of the House to ee all contracts and ex- 
penditures made by the War and Navy Departments and the 
Alien Property Custodian during and since the late war with 
Germany, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resoWitions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11266) granting <¢ 
pension to Mary Holmes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 11267) granting a pension to Richard 
Hi — to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 11268) for the allowance. 
of certain claims for extra labor above the legal day of eight 
hours at certain navy yards certified by the Court of Claims; 
to the Committee on Clains. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11269) granting a pension to Lucius H. 
Rand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11270) granting 
an increase of pension to Rachael J. Smith; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11271) for the relief 
of Martha E, Esterly; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11272) granting a 
pension to Maggie Lowe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, GOULD: A bill (H. R. 11278) granting a pension to 
Jessie L, Burr; to the Commitiee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 11274) granting a pension 
to Sarah Lundy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 11275) granting an increase 
of pension to Orlando Cope; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SLONS, 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 11276) granting a pension to 
— Stegner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (H. R. 11277) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the Mount Pleasant school district 
No. 4, Rolette County, N. Dak., one German cannon or fieldpiece ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 11278) granting a pension 
to Lodesea F. Wertz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEBSTER: A bill (H. R. 11279) granting a pension 
to Emma Grace Ridgely ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11280) for the relief of Vince P. Brown; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5037. By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Evidence in support of 
House bill 11270 granting an increase of pension to Rachael J. 
Smith, widow of William C. Smith; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

50388. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition protesting against the 
passage of House bill 9753 or any other Sunday bill, such, for 
example, House bill 4388 or Senate bill 1948; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5039. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of 90 citizens of Geyserville, 
Calif., against the enactment of a Sunday law; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

5040. By Mr. KHLLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of Mononga- 
hela Presbytery of the United Presbyterian Church, adopted at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., urging the early passage of House bill 9753, 
to secure Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5041. By Mr. KENNEDY: Petition of New England Southern 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, indorsing House 
bill 9753; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5042. Also, petition of New England Southern Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, indofsing House 
joint resolution 131; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5043. Also, petition of New England Southern Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, indorsing Senate joint reso- 
lution 31; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5044. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of residents of Potter County, 
Pa., favoring the passage of the Voigt bill (H. R. 8086); to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

5045. Also, petition of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, New York City, N. Y., relative to the Fitzgerald 
accident compensation bill (H. R. 10034); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

5046. Also, petition of Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, 
Ill., relative to the conservation of forests; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

5047. By Mr. MORGAN: 
field (U. P.) on national reform; 
trict of Columbia. 

5048. By Mr. PRINGEY: Resolution adopted by the district 
nominating convention No. 6 of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers 
Association, held April 4, at Enid, Okla., urging the continuance 
of the War Finance Corporation and urging the President to 
appoint a dirt farmer on the War Reserve Board and thanking 


Petitions of Presbytery of Mans- 
to the Committee on the Dis- 


| the members of the farm bloc for their effort to date to further 


the interest of the farmer; to the Committee on Banking and 


Currency. 


5049. By Mr. RIORDAN: Resolution ‘adopted by the Rotary 
Club, of New York City, indorsing the action of the Senate in 


attaching the amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill 
making provision for the reestablishment of the pneumatic tube 
service in the New York post office; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

5050. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of C. Jennejohn and 68 
others of Glenburn, N, Dak., protesting against the passage of 
House bills 9753 and 4388 and Senate bill 1498; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5051. Also, petitions of L. H. Fixen and 14 others, of 
ner, and John Hollister and 9 others, of Yucca, N. Dak., 
ing the revival of the United States Grain Corporation 
a stabilized price on farm products; to the Committee on 
culture. 


Wer- 
urg- 
and 

Agri- 


5052, Also, petition of Axel Wahlstronr and P. A. Gajewshi, 
of Alexander, N. Dak., urging the revival of the United States 


| Grain Corporation and a stabilized price on farm products; 


to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5053. By Mr. SNYDER: Petitions of Rocco Perreta & Co. 
and John Couzza & Co. against increase of duty on olive vil, 
cheese, and lemons, and asking that cheese be transferred to a 
specific basis; to the Commitee on Ways and Means. 


5054: Also, petitions of L. G. Hess and Fred ©. Foster, of 
Rome, N. Y., favoring passage of the Chandler bill (H. R. 
9198), providing old-age pensions for veterans of the War with 
Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 


5055. By Mr. TAGUE: Resolution adopted by the port com- 
mittee of the International Seamen’s Union of America, in the 
city of Boston, urging the opposition of the following sections 
of the subsidy bill (H. R. 10644), namely, Section A, page 12, 
and Section B, page 9; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 
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5056. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Mr. C. Tuttle and. 10 
other citizens of Creston, Iowa, protesting against House bill 
9753; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

5057. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of several citizens of 
Takoma Park, Md., protesting against the enactment of the 
proposed compulsory Sunday observance laws for the District 
of Columbia, namely, House bills 4388 and 9753; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, April 12, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 10, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. ; 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Assistant Secretary of Labor, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of papers in the files of the Department of 
Labor, at Ellis Island, N. Y., not needed in the conduct of 
business and having no historic value, and asking for action 
looking to their disposition, which was referred to a Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the 
Executive Departments. The Vice President appointed Mr. 
Rawson and Mr. Caraway members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate, and directed that the Secretary notify the 
House of Representatives thereof. 

PETITIONS, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present petitions of 564 
citizens of Stephenville, Boyd, Joshua, Henderson, Hughes 
Springs, Paradise, Tolar, Santo, Perrin, Weatherford, Garner, 
Chico, Hood County, Palo Pinto County, and Jack County, all 
in the State of Texas, praying for inclusion in the tariff bill 
of certain rates of duty on peanuts, peanut oils, and other vege- 
table oils. I ask that the petitions may lie on the table, and 
that the text of one of them, which is brief, be printed in the 
REcorD, 

There being no objection, the petitions were ordered to lie on 
the table, and the body of one was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

To the honorable Members of the United States Congress: 

We, the residents of Stephenville, Tex., interested in the mainte- 
nance, development, and prosperity of the South, realizing the extent to 
which our agricultural interests, directly, and our eutire community, 
indirectly, are affected by the practically unrestricted flow of foreign- 
grown peanuts and other agricultural products, vegetable oils, etc., 
into our country because of the approximately free trade conditions 
existing before the emergency tariff bill was enacted, and fully appre- 
ciating that the failure to include peanuts at 4 cents per pound and 
peanut oil at 5 cents per pound, as well as a like rate on other vege- 
table oils in the permanent tariff bill, which is to supersede the emer- 
gency tariff bill, will take from the South its one cash crop that has 
proven a great blessing as a substitute a for cotton in boll-weevil 
infested sections where cotton can not be profitably produced on account 
of this pest, earnestly request your consideration of this vital matter 
to the end that you heip toe secure rates stated above, which are not 
more than sufficient to cover the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad, 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted by members of 
Toledo (Ohio) Chapter No. 5, DisabledsAinerican Veterans of 
the World War, and by the First Annual Convention of Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War held at Detroit, Mich., 
June 30, 1921, favoring the passage of the soldiers’ bonus bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COLT presented a resolution adopted by the New Eng- 
land Southern Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
Pawtucket, R. I, favoring the enactment of legislation pro- 
hibiting polygamy, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the New England 
Southern Conference, Methodist Episcepal Church, at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., favoring the enactment of legislation providing 
fer compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the New England 
Southern Conference, Methedist Episcopal Church, at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., favoring the enactment of legislation providing for 
uniform marriage and divorce laws, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN (8. DOC. NO. 181). 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 274), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the report of Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Cus- 
todian, submitted in compliance with Senate Resolution 191, be printed 
as a Senate document. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bilis were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 3448) to validate an agreement between the Secre. 
tary of War, acting on behalf of the United States, and the 
Washington Gas Light Co.; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

-A bill (S. 3449) granting a pension to Charles A. Detrick: 
to the Committee on Pensiens. F 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3450) granting a pension te Dliza W. Cobb (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3451) granting a pension to Abbie Holbrook (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 3452) for the relief of Hettie Pierce (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8. 3458) granting a pension to Elizabeth Miller (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 8454) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
Stott; to the Committee on Pensions. 


JEWISH NATIONAL HOME IN PALESTINE. 


Mr. LODGE. I introduce a joint resolution which I ask may 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
191) favoring the establishment in Palestine of the National 
Home for the Jewish People, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Resoived, etc., That the United States of America favors the establish- 
ment in Palestine of the National Home for the Jewish People, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions contained in the declaration of the British 
Government of November 2, 1917, known as the Balfour declaration, 
it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country, and that the holy places and religious byild- 
ings and sites in Palestine shall be adequately protected. 


TARIFF BILL AMENDMENTS, 


Mr. Spencer submitted an amendment and Mr. Brovussarp 
submitted two amendments, intended to be proposed by them 
to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


« CLAIMS OF CERTAIN LIBERTY-LOAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
pesed by him to the bill (fH. R. 5775) for the relief of Liberty- 
loan subscribers of the North Penn Bank, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Santa Rosa National Bank, Santa Rosa, Calif.; and Mineral 
City Bank, Mineral City, Ohio; Robbinsdale State Bank, Rob- 
binsdale, Minn.; and Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Ken- 
mare, N. Dak., which was referred to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10730) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
380, 1923, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have heard it rumored 
that because of the tariff bill just having been submitted to the 
minority members of the Finance Committee and they having 
only a few days in which to study it and not being able to be 
here to-day, there was some chance of adjourning to-day at half 
past 2 o’cleck. May I inquire if that is in the minds of the 
leadership on the other side? 

Mr. MoNARY. I think there is no chance of that, uniess 
by a vote of the Senate. I know we are all anxious to dispose 
of the unfinished business, and I certainly would oppose 4 
movement of that kind. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I judge it is the desire of 
the Senator from Mississippi to attend the opening game 0! the 
baseball season this afternoon, and that that is the ground for 
the rumor to which he refers. 

Mr. HARRISON. Several of the Senators who will only have 
two or three days to study the report of the Finance Commiitee 
are anxious to have some time away from the Senate Chale’. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I call for the regular or‘cr. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is called fo" 
The Secretary will continue the reading of the bill. , 

Mr. McNARY. The next item is on page 8, Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oreson 
yield to me for a moment? 
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Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PAGER. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I wish to 
report back favorably a resolution coming over from the House. 
It comes with a favorable report from the Secretary of the 
Navy and I think there is no objection to it. The House and 
Senate Naval Committees have examined it very carefully, and 
I ask unanimous consent to present the report and have it con- 
sidered at this time. : 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, [ shall have to object to that 
until we get further along with the appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection to the request 
of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen Lenroot Pomerene 
Ball Gerry Lodge Reed 
Broussard Gooding McCormick Sheppard 
Bursum Hale McKinley Simmons 
Capper Harreld MeNary Smoot 
Caraway Harris Moses Spencer 
Colt Harrison Nelson Stanley 
Culberson Heflin New Sterling 
Cummins Hitchcock Newberry Sutherland 
Curtis Johnson Nicholson Townsend 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Kellogg Norris Warren 
Kdge Kendrick Oddie Watson, Ga, 
Ernst Keyes Overman Willis 
Fernald King Page 
Fletcher La Follette Poindexter 

Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


SmirH] is detained on account of illness. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary will con- 
tinue the reading of the bill. 

The reading clerk resumed the reading of the bill on page 8, 
under the heading “ Bureau of Animal Industry.” 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 12, at the end of line 4, to strike out “ $2,578,800” 
and insert “ $2,877,600,” and at the end of line 6 to strike out 
“ $1,728,800 ” and insert “ $2,027,600, of which $300,000 shall be 
immediately available,” so as to read: 


For investigating the disease of tuberculosis of animals, for its con- | 
trol and eradication, for the tuberculin testing of animals, and for | 


researches concerning the cause of the disease, its modes of spread, and 
methods of treatment and prevention, including demonstrations, the 
formation of organizations, and such other means as may be neces- 
sary, either independently or in cooperation with farmers, associations, 
State, Territory, or county authorities, $2,877,600, of which $850,000 
shall be set aside for administrative and operating expenses and 
$2,027,600, of which $300,000 shall be immediately available, for the 
payment of indemnities. 

Mr. GARAWAY. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill a question. I was discussing with the 
Senator yesterday afternoon the question of taking care of State 
experimental stations. Did the Senator make up his mind that 
that is cared for in the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. In answer to the Senator from Arkansas, I 
will say that it is carried under the States Relations Service, 
on page 55 of the bill. There are a number of them in that 
service, The one to which the Senator made reference is cared 
for in that department, and the same amount of money is 
appropriated this year that was given last year, $720,000. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is that thought to be enough to take care 
of it? 

Mr. McNARY. It is believed that it will be, in the same 
manner in which it has been cared for in the past. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, at the end of line 10, 
to increase the appropriation for all necessary expenses for 
scientific investigations in diseases of animals, including the 
Inaintenance and improvement of the bureau experiment statien 
at Bethesda, Md., and so forth, from “ $112,000” to “ $118,900.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 14, to increase the 
total appropriation for general expenses, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, from “ $5,126,446” to “ $5,432,146.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, recurring to page 12, the item 
agreed to just before I came into the Chamber, for investigating 
the disease of tuberculosis in animals, and so forth, “ $2,027,600, 
of which $200,000 shall be immediately available,” may I inquire 
of the Senator in charge of the bill just exactly what is the 
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purpose contemplated by the appropriation and what is the 
reason for the very large amount carried in that item? 

Mr. McNARY. I will state to the Senator that the item covers 
the treatment of tuberculosis in animals. The amount is in- 
creased over the amount fixed by the House to equal the esti- 
mate of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. It is an 
increase of the appropriation of last year, but does not increase 
the estimate of the Budget. It is thought necessary in order 
to prevent a deficit which might occur if the appropriation 
were not increased. Last year a deficit of $600,000 was carried 
in one of the deficiency appropriation bills. It is thought that 
this amount will meet all indemnities and all research work 
done by the department. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator explain briefly whether in his 
opinion these appropriations have been productive of good, and 
whether the Federal Government should be called upon to pay 
for animals which because of their diseased condition are de- 
stroyed? Is it properly a charge upon the Federal Government or 
the State Governments, or should the owners meet the loss? I 
express no opinion, but seek the views of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. In Utah the Federal Government’s share was 
about $1 to $3 for the State. The Government pays an indem- 
nity, the maximum of which is $50 and the minimum $25. The 
balance of the value of the stock condemned is paid by the State. 
It is thought to be a governmental activity, inasmuch as the 
disease spreads from State to State without regard to invisible 
State lines. It is also based upon the theory that the stock 
moves in interstate commerce from one State to the other. 
The inspections are often made, not at the point of shipment, 
but at the point of destination. There the Government in- 


| Spectors meet the stock after it has passed through several 


States and if stock is there condemned it prevents the spread 
of the germs of tuberculosis. 

If it were left to the State or to individuals there would be 
no special effort made, as I understand it, to attempt to con- 
trol the disease which has destroyed and is now destroying vast 
quantities of live stock in the country. I think it is purely a 
governmental activity and that great good is being accomplished. 

I can say to the Senator that in a very great many of the 
States the eradication of the disease and infestation has been 
markedly reduced during the last three or four years. As the 
work proceeds it will no doubt come under the control of the 
States, an@ perhaps in a few years the States can take over 
the whole system which they now employ for the control and 
eradication of tuberculosis, and without the participation of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. KING. I do not quite agree with the Senator that after 
a while the Federal Government will relinquish control and the 
States handle these matters themselves. The Federal officials 
will never permit that to be done. 

When the General Government fastens its grip upon a sub- 
ject or matter, it will not surrender control. If it is disposed 
to do so, the bureaucrats and officials and officeholders who 
benefit by the retention of control by the United States will not 
permit it to be done. This bill is a confirmation of that general 
observation. I have read the bill rather hastily, and I find that 
appropriations are carried for subjects, or rather for objects, 
for which appropriations have been made for many years. One 
would have supposed that some of the subjects previously dealt 
with would have exhausted themselves by this time, but the 
Federal machinery having been created, positions must be given 
to those who have been operating the machinery for all the 
years. Indeed, the machinery is annually increased and the 
expenses augmented. So, Mr. President, I do not look for the 
realization of the prophecy which the Senator from Oregon has 
made, that the States later on will assume control over these 
matters, and that the Federal Government will be relieved 
from the burden. We might as well recognize the fact that the 
General Government is becoming more omnipotent each vear; 
it is constantly invading the States, encroaching upon their 
powers and functions, and assuming greater control over local 
and individual matters. 

However, I desired the opinion of the Senator as to whether 
legally or morally the Federal Government or the State gov- 
ernments, or both, should compensate the owners of animals 
destroyed, because of diseases which unfit them for use and 
which might soon cause their death. 

Mr. McNARY. I will state to the Senator from Utah that 
I think there is no question about the legality of this transac- 
tion. Congress itself has placed its approval upon legislation 
of this character for many years. There are cases where the 


States have upheld the rights of the owners, to be paid out of 
general taxation for the condemnation of property that is cal- 
culated to spread disease, whether it is in plant pathology or 
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in animal pathology. Hundreds of millions of dellars are con- 
served and preserved by the activities of the States and of the 
Government along this line; but if an individual has a flock 
which is infected with a centmunicable disease, and the Gov- 
ernment steps in and destroys er confiscates that property, then 
some compensation should go to the individual. The Govern- 
ment is the gainer by reason of preventing the spread of an 
infectious or contagious disease, for in the end its prevention 
inures to the welfare of the community. 

Mr. KING. It would seem that if the State seizes animals 
which are diseased and destroys them, the entire loss should 
not fall upon the owners, although if the animals are so badly 
infected as that they are valueless a different conclusion might 
be reached. But, does the Senator believe that the Federal 
Government sheuld assume a part of the burden resulting from 
the destruction of animals,so diseased? 

If the live stock were aboslutely valueless, if the disease had 
progressed to such a stage as to render the animals valueless, 
then the thought occurred to me, Should the States pay for the 
same, should the Federal Government share in the loss, or 
should either be called upon to make payment? 

Of course, the power of the State in dealing with this subject 
is plenary. It may, if there is no inhibition in its constitution, 
enact laws calling for the destruction of diseased animals or 
improper foodstuffs, and reimburse the owners therefor, wholly 
or in part. But the power of the General Government is en- 
tirely different. It can not do many things that States may do. 
It can not tax except for purposes that are Federal and na- 
tional in character, and unless it has the delegated authority 
so to do. 

We fail to keep in view in much of the legislation enacted by 
Congress the distinction between the powers of States and the 
delegated and enumerated authority or power possessed by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. KENDRICK, There seems to be in many cases no oppor- 
tunity to ascertain as to whether or not the disease is incurable 
and the live stock, therefore, valueless; and, as I understand, 
this appropriation is intended to share the loss between the 
owner of the property which is destroyed and the public or the 
Government. In certain eases which developed when the foot- 
and-mouth disease was prevalent actual demonstration proved 
that the disease could be cured and the live stock actually 
saved and be restored to a healthy condition; but it was not 
deemed to be in the interest of the public to take thy chances 
of prolonging the risk by treatment of the disease. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, while I have the fleor, if I may 
have the attention of the acting chairman of the committee for 
a moment, I desire to say that I observe this bill carries very 
large appropriations—over $33,000,000. Will the Senator state 
how it compares with the appropriations for the years 2914, 
1915, 1916, and 1917? I will be entirely frank with the Senator. 
Is it not a fact that this bill carries many more millions of 
dollars than were appropriated for either of the years to which 
I have just referred? 

Mr. McNARY. I can state te the Senator from Utah, in my 
own way, that_the bill this year contains appropriations ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 less than for the fiscal year 1922. It is 
true there have been increases made necessary by the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of the country from year to 
year. While there has generally been a progress upward, this 
year there has been a decrease which is quite marked. The 
decrease this year is due largely to the fact that the bill does 
not contain an appropriation for a million dellars which was 
carried last year for the acquirement of lands to protect the 
watersheds of the navigable streams. The bill also emits an 
item of $2,000,000 to buy seed grain for drought-stricken regions, 

Mr. KING. I was going to call attention to the fact that the 
so-called reductions were in those items which ought not to be 
included in this bill. 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator had permitted me to conclude, 
I should have stated, as I shall now do, that there are a few 
other new items carried in the bill which practically offset 
those which have been omitted from it, namely, $175.000 goes 
into the appropriation for the Center Market, which is thrust 
upon the Department of Agriculture; something like $600;000 is 
carried in the bill for the administration of the so-called packer 
act; nearly $300,000 are appropriated for the execution of the 
futures trading act. Those new items practically offset those 
which were carried in the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1922 but which were left out this year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator knows that during 
ihe war, for reasons which were urged and doubtless regarded 
as suflicient—at least by many Senators—the Agricultural 
appropriation bill was very greatly increased, the increases in- 
volving many millions of dollars; but every assurance was then 
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| officials who administer the law. 


| those statutory salaries. 
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given that after the war we would return te the prewar appro- 
priations. It is apparent that we are not keeping these prom- 
ises, but propose to increase the appropriations from year to 
year, so that they will soon reach er exceed the highest war 
levels. This bill shows no economy, no retrenchment, no re- 
forms. It is a bill filled with extravagant demands, and seems 
to have been projected by ‘the bureau chiefs and officials whose 
powers are to be increased. I will ask the Senator why reduc- 
tions were not made in mrany of the items m this bill? It seems 
to me that $35,000,000 is entirely teo much to appropriate for 
the current year for the Department of Agriculture. 

May I ask the Senator whether it is not a fact that most of 
the increases are caused by a larger number of officials and are 
designed to meet the compensation of those officials? 

Mr. MCNARY. Mr. President, { am very happy te inform the 
Senator from Utah that I think but little, if amy, increases have 
been made on that account. I am also pleased to inform the 
Senator from Utah that the department will have at least 1,000 
less employees in 1923 than it carries on the roll for the year 
1922. There has been a decrease in the number of employees, 

Mr. KING. Of course, the Senator knows that during the 
war we increased the appropriations upen the theory that a 
crisis was upon the country and it was necessary to increase 
the food supply. Thousands ef employees were added to the 
rolls, but with the understanding they would be separated from 
the service after the emergency had passed. 

Mr. MCNARY. The largest increase in the bill comes about 
by reason of that excellent work known as research work, in- 
volving the discovery of the causes of plant and animal diseases; 
the extension work, which carries that knowledge out to the 
farmers and producers of the country; the laboratory work; 
the States Relation Service work in connection with the agri- 
cultural schools of the country. Increases have been made 
along that constructive line, rather than to provide for the 
payment of salaries of clerks and officials. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator—because I see so 
many of these are lump-sum appropriations—whether there is 
anything to limit the compensation to be received by employees 
who are to be paid from such lump sums? 

Mr. MCNARY. There is a limitation of $5,000 per annum in 
the bill, a provision of that kind having been carried since 
1912, at which time the limitation was $4,500. Employees are 
carried under lump-sum appropriations until the next succeeding 
year, when they go to the statutory roll. None of the bureau 
chiefs are paid higher than $5,000. 

Mr. KING. What I mean is this: In these apprepriations the 
Senator will find large sums, many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, but there is nothing to indicate the character of the 
employees who will be paid or the amount which will be paid 
te each. Is it understood by the committee just how those 
large sums will be distributed; how much will be paid for 
salaries; and if so, the amount to be paid to each employee; or 
is it left entirely to some bureau chief or to the Secretary of 
Agriculture te dispose of such funds as he may see fit, paying 
a large number of employees small salaries or a few employees 





| large salaries? 


Mr. McNARY. As TI have tried to make plain toe the Senator, 
the positions wnder the different bureaus are statutory, and, of 
course, it requires an act of Congress to increase or decrease 
In the case of a lump-sum appropria- 
tion a wide discretion rests with the chief of the bureau. That 
is naturally and necessarily so; but none of the experts or 
scientists are paid a sum in excess of $5,000 per annum; they 
are on the statutory roll. However, as I have said, a wide 
discretion properly is left with the bureaus in connection with 
the distribution of lump-sum appropriations. The committee 
has never found any abuse of such appropriations and authority, 
but the department and the chiefs of bureans, having in mind 
the proper execution of the law and its administration, have 


| never misused any funds given te them or violated any trust 


reposed in them in connection with the hwmp-sum appropria- 
tions made by Congress. 

Mr. KING. Let me give an illustration: Supposing $100,000 
or $200,000 are appropriated for investigations in respect [6 
wheat rust or for the investigation of any other particular 
disease, is there any limitation in the bill with respect to tlic 
number of persons who may receive the appropriation? 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, no; that could not be done. We mus! 
trust to the judgment, the stability, and the honesty of the 
Using the illustration of tlic 


wheat rust referred to by the Senator, or the barberry bus), 
the scientists are employed in research work to ascertain how 
the fungi are carried, during what period of the year, and what 
damage they do to the wheat, many of those scientists beings 
There are also many inspectors, whe 


located in Washington. 
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are out in the field locating the shrub and explaining to the | the suit browght by his, Mr. Hill’s, wife against him for divorce: 
farmers upon whose property the shrub is located the necessity | I mention that merely to identify the man Davis who now comes 
of its eradication in order to diminish the damage done by the | to the rescue of the administration by giving the.alleged rea- 
fungi. It must properly be left to the bureau to determine the | soms why these men and women of the bureau were dismissed 
number of inspeetors necessary to carry on the field work, the | amd disgraced. He alleges the reduction in the foree that 
tusks which they shall perform, the amount of research work | occurred last July was the basis of the charges against Wilmeth, 
tu be earried on in the laborateries, and the extension work} and furnished a justification for the President’s removal of 
that must be conducted. There is a limitation upen the salaries | these faithful employees. In my hand I hold a report that 
and upen the amount of money that may be expended, but we | bears a superscription of Washington, D. C., September 7, 1921, 
could net by statute provide that they must have so many | and is addressed to the honorable, the Secretary of the Treas- 
inspectors in the field, se many workers in the laboratory, and/| ury. I want to read it, because it tells what Mr. Wilmeth did 
that so many pamphlets shall go out to instruct the farmers con- | six months ago, and shows that his action was approved by the 
cerning the infestation and how to correct it. present Secretary of the Treasury, and inferentially by the 
Mr. KING. What I meant was whether there was any limi-| President himself; and now these paid apologists for the Presi- 
tution upon the salaries paid to the various employees who | dent, in their desperation, to find some reason to justify the 
would be called upon to perform work under a particular ap-| President's action, this paid attoraey cemes forward with a 
propriation. misleading statement against these employees. This report 
Mr. McNARY. I tried to make myself clear to the Senator | deals with the same question. 
from Utah, but I will repeat that there is a limitation of $5,000 Incidentally I might say that the subject of Mr. Davis’s ar- 
upon the salaries which may be paid to scientists and all those | ticle in the Pest this morning, which the Post plays up on its 
who perform any character of work for the department. Out-/| front page as a justification for the action of the President, 
side of that, the distribution of the fund is in the judgment and | deals with the action of Mr. Wilmeth who as director acted 
discretion of the chief of the bureau as to the amount of money | only, ag I am informed, after he had discussed with Mr. Wads- 
he shall pay to inspectors and locators, to stenographers and | worth, the Assistant Seeretary of the Treasury, the method he 
others, whe come under his employ in order to carry on the | was to follow in reducing the force at the bureau, and that this 
work. plan met the approval of Mr. Wadsworth. After it had been 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am compelled to leave the Sen- | approved and put into effect those who were let go filed com- 
ate Chamber in a few moments to visit one of the departments, | plaints against Mr. Wilmeth. The Secretary of the Treasury 
and probably the item which I am about to inquire about will| then appointed a committee te investigate the whole matter, 
not be reached while I am in the Chamber. Will the Senator | and this is their report. It reads: 
explain the item of $427,830 for publications? Does that em- Str: The undersigned, constituting the committee named by you on 
brace all the publications of the department, the various cir- | July 20, 1921, *‘ for the purpose of considering the protests of certain 


culars and publications coming from the Agricultural Depart- ‘cies feces 4 eee Gut Conan Seapestielr batert as taliewe 


ment? The committee has carefully investigated these protests to the fullest 
Mr. McNARY. I will ask the Senator what page he is re- | extent it deemed necessary or requisite to carry out your instructions, 
ferring to? and finds as follows: : 
neh poy a - oe ; a 1. That there was not only a legitimate reason but an urgent neces- 
Mr. KENG. Pages 53 and 54. The item is on page 54—} sity for a reduction in the force of this bureau to the extent to which 
“Total, Division of Publications, $427,830.” it was actually reduced. 
Mr. McNARY. That covers the issuance of the crop bulletins, | ,,,2.¢¢ "St, Mefore, ANY Smplovees were discharged, the director of the 


‘ bureau put into effect the following rules to be observed in determining 
market bulletins, crop estimates, and all those pamphlets carry- | what employees should be disnrissed : 


ing information to the farmers which are the result of research (1) Joere « mane. een se oe eee. See records are 
work, That is ealled extension work. It is carrying the in-| [R2"br time. agitators. and trouble makers. |’ 
formation out to these who need the information which has been (2) Drop, without prejudice, married women whose husbands are 
discovered by the research work of the scientists in the de- | employed in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing or in other branches 
2 ef the Government service at a good salary. 

partment, 7 ‘ . i (3) Drop, without prejudice, those employees most recently ap- 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, if some of the publieations sent | pointed. 

out are similar to some I have received, they are not of much (4) Furlough indefinitely, but subject to recall to duty within the 


& . - , : ‘ . wer ; period of a ‘year, employees whose services are not now needed, but 
value, and I know that farmers have complained of the lack whose efficiency and attention to duty have been sach as to make their 


of value of many of these publications. There is no restriction, | services desirable. This will enable the bureau to draw recruits from 


le , i ‘ as to the ti shieh she a trained and experienced force. 
Se ee the bulletins which shall 3. That, making reasonable allowance for the human element in the 
e@ shed— »@ i 2 


relations between the employees and their next immediate superiors, 
Mr. McNARY. No. In the employ of the department there | these rules were apparently so observed as to produce as little individual 


ure over 2,000 seientists working daily throughout the year on | injustice as couid be expected in dealing with so many cases. 
| 
} 
| 





s . or ‘ ‘ 4. That the reduction was a real one and not a pretended one for 
all those probleims that inure to the welfare of the horticultural | tne purpose of putting other more favored employees in the places of 
and agricultural interests of the country. When they ascertain | those released. RF di Sth dele se tis fi 
1 fae search j tr Vs ies or hv investicati : The committee therefore recommends that said protests, and all o 
il fact by long research in their laboratories or by inve stigations them. be disallowed, and that the applications of the protestants, or 
in the field, this information is sent out te the farmers of the | any of them, for immediate reinstatement should not receive favorable 
country, and they, taking advantage of it, have done very much | consideration 


to improve agricultural conditions throughout the country. I} Respectfully submitted. D. R. Crisstnemr, Chairman, 
believe it is one of the best investments the department is mak- | WILLIAM T. ABBorY. , 
ing, one of the best activities in which the Gowernment is in- W. G. PLart, 
terested to-day—the welfare of the farmer—and this work under Pe nen 
these publications is deing very much geod. J. E. Harper, Secretary. 
Mr. KING. Seme of the publications are valuable. Many of Approved: | : @ tar 
them, I think the Senator will admit, especially if he will a eS OTT 
communicate with the farmers, are of no consequence. Now, notice who signed the report: . 
DISMISSAL FROM CLASSIFIED SERVICE rhe first is D. R. Crissinger, Comptroller of the Currency; 
SSAL } ASS ‘D SER ae William T. Abbott, W. G. Platt, S. R. Jacobs, Charles Steven- 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I regret very much to inter-| son. J. E. Harper. 
rupt the consideration of the pending bill. I shall take but a | Approved : A. W. Mellon. Secretary. 
few minutes. tnota PD , i. The plan was submitted when the order was given to reduce 
In this aggicrors te Post there i . statement by a local | the foree. It was approved before it was put into effect. After 
attorney to which I wish to refer. The heading of the rT it was put into effect, and certain employees complained, the 
ticle is: CTPES BUREAU CHARGE Secretary of the Treasury appointed a committee headed by 
“Forty affidavits filed eciniant Wilmeth oxter.* attorney says. Ac- | the comptroller, Mr. Crissinger, and this committee investi- 
cused of favoritism. Dismissal of 600 employees basis of demand for | gated the whole matter again and approved everything that 
reforms, | had been done. That report was submitted to Mr. Mellon and 
| 


The statement is, by inference at least, that the recent dis-| Mr. Mellon approved it. Now this attorney, in order to be- 
missal by the President of the employees of the Bureau of | smirch the reputation of Mr. Wilmeth and justify the promotion 
Engraving and Printing was the result of those affidavits filed | of his client, revamps these charges, and the Post publishes them 
by the attorney for Mr. Hill, who succeeded Mr. Wilmeth as/| on the first page as a justification of the President’s action. 
the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The at-| All these facts were known to Davis before he gave out his 
torney who gives out this statement is a Mr. Davis. By the | misleading statement. Therefore I think Mr. Davis was ex- 
way, the same Mr. Davis is also the attorney for Mr. Hill in | ceedingly unhappy in the manner of his defense. 








Mr. President, I realize—it has been whispered here on the 
floor of the Senate; everybody knows it—that if these charges 
of the wrongful dismissal of these employees be, pressed some 
kind of a finding is to be made against these dismissed men 
and women. They know that. They know that what they have 
done is now being combed by Secret Service agents, not only to 
find what actually was done but, if necessary, to find something 
that was not done in order to justify the heartless removal of 
these people. They are not going to be surprised at anything 
that may happen. They and all others ‘realize that something 
is going to be found which will be claimed justifies this action of 
the President, and everybody is going to know that when this 
“ finding ” is announced that it is not true. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. CARRAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have heard such rumors, but I have not 
credited them; I have been loath to believe them. Does the 
“Senator mean that in a Christian Government, headed by gen- 
tlemen who pretend to some sense of duty and of honor and of 
decency, faithful servants of this Government would first be 
slaughtered upon the altar of political expediency, turned out at 
the ipse dixit of a spoilsman, and then covertly advised that 
if they conyplained at this wrong done them, in violation of the 
letter if not the spirit of the law, they would lose in character as 
well as in fortune? 

I respect a spoilsman who is bold and open about it. I am 
not inclined to fall out with the honest Republican or Demo- 
crat who believes that the fellows who make the fight should 
share in the plunder. That man may be mistaken, but he is 
respectable; but a Government official who would go to some 
poor man or woman and say, “ If you nrake any noise about this, 
there will be something found out that will hurt you worse than 
the loss of a job,” is not a spoilsman, he is a blackmailer, and I 
can not believe that this or any other administration would re- 
sort to political blackmail, although I have heard that rumor, 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The Senator from Kentucky undoubtedly 
saw the statements in the papers and he has heard the rumors, 
and he must know that if justice is ali that was sought the 
investigation would have been had prior to the dismissal and dis- 
grace of the men and women and not afterwards. Under any 
theory of justice and right men are entitled to be faced by their 
accusers and to know in advance of their conviction what the 
charge is, but here the charge was made in secret, the finding 
was made in secret, and the men are openly and publicly dis- 
graced. Then detectives are set to work to find out some reason 
that in the mind of the people would justify this cruel action 
of the President. . 

As the Senator from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] suggests, ordi- 
narily in decent precedure a man is entitled to a list of the 
witnesses who shall appear against hiny, In this particular 
case, there being no witnesses, of course there could be no list 
furnished. 

There is a reason back of all this. On the 21st day of De- 
cember, 1921, Mr. Forpnrey, 2 Member of Congress from Michi- 
gan—and I think I do him no injustice when I say that he 
thinks that “to the victor belong the spoils,” and there are 
many honest men who entertain that view—made a speech in 
the House of Representatives, and the question of replacing 
Democrats with Republicans in the departments here was dis- 
cussed. Mr. Forpniry said there was to be a new broom in 
the Treasury soon, and then they would get places. After that 
had been passed for a little while, Mr. CHaLMeErs asked this 
question : 

The gentleman is very wise, and I understand very close to the 
administration. How soon, in the gentleman’s opinion, may we ex- 
pect a new broom in the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Forpney. I understand that the Senate is quite likely to con- 
firm to-day the appointment of Mr. Dover, of Takoma, Wash., a former 
resident of Ohio, as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, who will have 
charge of the customs. That is a step in the right direction and at 
the right time. [Loud applause.] 

This Mr. Dover was secretary of the Republican Committee 
in the good old days of Mark Hanna and the “ Blocks of Five.” 
He got into the Treasury, and the removals commenced. They 
are going on now, though not quite so spectacular as those I 
have just been discussing. I shall not take time to read the 
newspaper clippings, but merely the headlines, and without ob- 
jection I shall include them. In the Daily News recently ap- 
peared this: 








To “Hardingize Government in interest of efficiency.”—The language 
is that of one of Harding's closest advisers—Men scheduled to go have 
important jobs, but, it is alleged, Democratic leanings, 

I ask leave to insert that article in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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To “ HARDINGIZE GOVERNMENT IN INTEREST OF ErFt 
CIENCY ”’— 
LANGUAGE Is THaT oF ONE OF HaRDING’s CLOSEST ime, 
SCHEDULED To Go Have IMPORTANT Joss, Burt, It Is ALLEGED, Demo- 


CRATIC LEANINGS. 
[By Lawrence Martin.] 


The Government departments are to be “ Hardingized in the interes 
of efficiency ” one of President Harding’s closest advisers said eae o 
F A general “ housecleaning ” that will remove at least 2,000 prominent 
Government employees here with Democratic leanings or views, alleged 
to be hostile to those of the administration, has been decided upon as a 
sequel to the summary dismissal by the President of 28 Bureau of 
Engraving chiefs. ; 

President Harding, it is represented, having determined to attain the 
highest efficiency of governmental administration, the more important 
positions in the administration must not be held by Democrats or others 
not friendly to his policies. He has decided to carry out this policy 
regardless of any criticism at the start, believing it will be approved 
in the long run, : 


ONE IN TEN ARE TO GO. 


_Elmer Dover, recently appoinied Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
will soon extend the housecleaning policy throughout the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, where the nucleus of a Democratic machine—relic of the 
McAdoo-Roper days—is alleged to exist. 

In addition to the bureau chiefs dismissed from the Bureau of En- 
graving, it is known that 445 of 5,000 employees of the Customs Service 
have been removed recently. 

This ratio of 1 to 10 will hold in other departments, it is said, 

CAUSES FRICTION WITH BLAIR. 


Dover is now directing his attention to cleaning out the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. His moves already have caused some friction with 
David 1. Blair, director of the bureau. The President is said to take 
the position that this bureau, particularly the income-tax division unit, 
is far behind in its work, and that a lack of sympathy on the part of 
some bureau chiefs with his policies is partly responsible. 

About 300 changes already have been ordered ~~ the 7,000 em- 
ployees of the Revenue Bureau, and the number will be increased. 


DRY AGENTS BEING SHAKEN UP. 

The next department to come under the knife will be the Prohibition 
Bureau. Present indications are that 800 or 400 of the dry agents 
have been removed. 

Administration spokesmen claim the President’s policy already is hay- 
ing a beneficial effect—that hundreds of employees who have been lax 
in their work are “ pepping up.”’ because of the fear of losing their jobs. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish to call attention to “ Hardingiz- 
ing.” That is the expression, to “ Hardingize” the depart- 
ments. I think this administration will be credited with the 
eoining of two words——‘ Newberryizing” and “ Hardingizing.” 
“ Newberryizing ” means to buy a seat in the Senate, and then 
for the administration to whip in line Members of the Senate to 
sustain him and keep him there. 

Mr. REED. Is not the Senator for once a little inaccurate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I thought the Senator was going to say that 
“ Newberryizing ” consisted in buying a seat in the Senate, and 
‘Hardingizing’” consisted in compelling the Republicans to 
vote to retain him in his seat. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think that is correct. “ Newberryizing 
means to buy a seat, and “ Hardingizing”’ the Senate means to 
compel the Senate to keep him in it. 

“ Hardingizing ’’ means something else. It means to drive 
men and women out of employment, destroy their reputations, 
blast their prospects for future honorable employment, and 
deny to them even the right of being told why it was done. 
That is “ Hardingizing.” 

“ Hardingizing ” means more than that. When these wronged 
men and women go to see the President, as humble supplicants, 
and ask that he tell them what the charges were which war- 
ranted him in summarily driving them out of public employ- 
ment and destroying their reputations, “ Hardingizing” means 
to go to the golf links and leave your secretary to tell thei 
that the President is sorry if it hurts, but he has no other 
explanation to make. 

When that old lady went to the White House, that lady 
whose hair is as white as snow, who had gone into the Govern- 
ment service when a girl and worked her way up until she 
was the chief of a bureau, who had been summarily dismissed, 
disgraced, and driven out of public work—when she went there 
and asked if she may be told why it was she was dismissed, 
and why she was disgraced, and why her opportunity to earn 
an honest living had been taken from her, “ Hardingizing 
means to have the President say, in effect, by refusing to see 
her, though I do not, of course, say that he used these words: 
“This old woman, whose reputation I have destroyed, and 
whose right to make an honest living I have taken from her-— 
send her away. I can not have the wine of my joy embittered 
by her tears. Whatever my reason was -for disgracing her, 
I keep it to myself.” 

Mr. President, I am reminded of the minister of Louis XVI 
just before the French Revolution. Thousands of starving men, 


women, and children assembled in front of his hotel to petition 
him for something to eat. 


They wanted to tell him of their 
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conditions. The Gevernment had seized everything they had, 
and they were actually starving in the streets, This minister 
sent word out that he would not see them. They besought him 
to know, then, what they should eat, and he inhumanly said, 
“Let them eat grass.” Three months later, Mr. President, the 
same motley meb marched down the streets of Paris with the 
head of that minister on a pole and a bunch of grass sticking 
in his mouth. The minister was:reduced to that humble state 
as well as the citizen who begged for bread. 

“ Hardingizing.” goes further than that. The President has a | 
new launch, which cost $45,000, the finest in which anyone ever 
rode. I am not complaining, because a local paper said—and it 
knows—that the President could not land properly and keep his 
dignity with ene that cost less money. He got it; $45,000 is a 
trifling, insignificant sum, of course. If it were not fer the strik- 
ing contrast, to which I am about to call attention, I would not 
even mention it. Here is a letter, written by Mrs. James H. 
Brooks, whose husband is a minister of the gospel in a little 
city of six or seven thousand people down in my State. She 
herself is the head of the Federation of Women’s Clubs of that 
State and an active worker in all matters of reform and all 
movements of educational advancement. She wrote me this 
letter: 

BLYTHEVILLE, April 3, 1922. 


Dear Mr. CAaRAWAY: I am just back from a meeting of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, Department of Arkansas, and as I was honored with | 
the presidency of this young cbild—“ the baby sister,” Mrs. Hobart calls | 
it—I want to know some things. | 

We went out to Fort Root. Found things beautifully clean, and the | 
woman in charge all that heart could wish in the attitude toward and | 
care of our poor mentally sick boys. 


That is a hospital for service men. 


ut to my horror and shame I found them—the superintendent and 
nurses and legionaries—begging us for second-hand clothing to clethe 
these dear boys—as physically perfect and beautiful as my boys or 
yours, and even that they must sell the baskets they make to get money 
for smokes. Isn’t that a crying shame to this Government of ours? Is 
this so all over the country, and is there any way in which Congress can 
be made to see these things? ‘These boys ought to be on the pay roll of 
the United States, receiving enough money to have the things they want. 
I am almost sure, thinking over the men as I saw them, that they were 
all average, and many more than average, in intelligence before they | 
went into that “ hell”’ into which they were sent. 
I know you have worked for the boys; but please work as you never | 
worked before. | 
Sincerely yours, Mrs. JaMES H. Brooxs. 





Mr. President, that is “ Hardingizing.”’ Buy your yacht and 
mike the crowned heads of Europe ashamed when they come 
in comparison with you in the show places of the world, but | 
let the boys who were sent across the sea to preserve the 
liberty of the world beg for second-hand clothes to wear and 
cigarettes to smoke. That is “ Hardingizing.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator referred to that | 


launch. It cost $45,000? 
Mr. CARAWAY, That 


is my understanding, and it was | 
cheap at that, they tell us. ¢ 
Mr. HARRISON. What is the use of that launch? 
Mr. CARAWAY. Can it be possible that the Senator from | 
Mississippi does not realize that when you are “ Hardingizing”’ 
2 nation you must “ Hardingize” the President himself and 
inake him outglitter in splendor any other ruler in the world? 
Mr. HARRISON. I had seen in the papers a few days ago | 
that because of the general depression in England the King of 
England had dispensed with his launch or his yacht. 
Mr. CARAWAY. The King of England wore patched shoes 
also, but he is not “ Hardingizing” a great nation. But I am 
also reminded by the Sénator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] that | 
the President of the French Republic does not maintain a pri- | 
vate yacht. 

Mr. HARRISON. It may be, if the Senator will permit, that 
it is just such actions as that, with 6,000,000 men out of em- 
ployment and wages being reduced, which resulted, in the elec- | 
tion yesterday in one of the districts in New York which has | 
always gone Republican, in the last election by 30,000 majority, 
in the Republican being elected by only 2,500 or 3,000 majority, 

_the plurality or majority being cut 27,000 votes, I believe, from | 
the Republican majority in the last election. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, and they will not be able to find | 
a 2,500 majority in November. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Some mention was made of economy in some of 
the European courts. I noticed an article in one of the papers 





from Arkansas | 


a day or two ago to the effect that the Queen of the British 
Empire had reduced her bill for dresses to $1,500 per year, and 


she was forced to spend most of that for court dresses, which, | 
under the custom, she was compelled to have; that she had even 
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resorted to having her dresses made over and some of them 
dyed; and that this was being done not only as a matter of 
practical economy but in order to set an example to be fol- 
lowed by other people who ordinarily expended vast sums. So 
the women over there seem to be in the crusade of economy as 
well as the men. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope that George Harvey does not hear 
that, for he will cut the society of the Queen if he knows it. 
When George gets on his knee breeches he would not associate 
with a lady who had on a secondhand dress, I know. 

Mr. President, here is another fine example of “ Hardingiz- 


ing.” I aim in receipt of a letter this morning from a former 
service man, What little this may say about me I hope the 


Senate will pardon my reading, because I want to read the 
entire letter. It is dated April 10, 1922, is addressed to me, 
and is as follows: 


I was so pleased when I read the article in the Star this evening in 
regards to the resolution introduced I just had to drep you a line to 
let you know I am only one ex-service man who appreciates the work 
you are doing for our interests. It is an awful hard thing when a man 
spends his early manhood in the Army and Navy, and then 16 or 17 
years in the employ of Uncle Sam, with excellent records, only to be 
laid off, without any redress whatever. 

As I said before, I am only one, but I was in the navy yard as a 


| helper when, on February 9, I was told, after working until 11 o'clock, 


that I was furloughed. The consequence is that I am now without 
work. I have served on foreign soil three different times for this coun- 
try—Cuba, 1898; Philippines, 1900; China, 1901—and from my view- 
point it looks very bard that I, a married man with a family, trying to 





| buy my own home, am furloughed while the very man that was kept to 


do the work I was doing came in the yard during the war when it 
meant either war or work. My rating was 97.2. 

May you be successful, Senator, in all you undertake, and believe me 
you have my hearty praise for your faithful work. 

He signs it without any injunction of secrecy, but I do not 
care to publish his name. If anyone wants to see it, I will show 
That is Hardingizing the Government employees. 

We have a law against doing that very thing. I hold it here 
in my hand. There even is an order bearing date June 20, 
1921, calling attention to that law. It reads: 

Provided, That in the event of reduction being made in force in any 
of the executive departments, no honorably discharged soldier, sailor 


And so on. 

I have another letter frem an ex-service man dated the 11th, 
yesterday, telling the same story. I have here another letter, 
dated the 11th, from an ex-service man who lives in the south- 
east part of the city who had a place in the Government but was 
discharged, although his rating was good. He was laid off 
that somebody else might get his place. 

That is Hardingizing the Government; but it seems to go 
beyond that. Hardingizing seems to be going even to the extent 
of compelling the President's own minister, the pastor of his 
own church, when designated to defiver the invocation at the 
meeting of a great world conference, to eliminate the name of 
Jesus Christ from his prayer. That is Hardingizing the church. 

Now, my good friend the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, who 
seems to have been the only man who saved anything from the 
wreck of that conference—he saved his whiskers and nothing 
else—gets mad whenever anything is said about it. He wrote 
a letter saying that he hoped the people would quit criticizing 
the delegates of that convention. He recently gave out an in- 
terview, which was headed: 

Hughes declares. 

Doctor Fress—Congressman Frss, from Ohio—who is chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional Committee, had written to 
Mr. Hughes to know about this, because Christian people every- 
where did not understand why it was necessary to censor the 
prayer of a Christian minister, a Baptist preacher, in order not 
to offend the reigning monarch of Japan. Therefore, he wrote 
to Mr. Hughes for a denial, and got a typical Hughes denial, 
which always means to imply that any statement that does not 
agree with Mr. Hughes is not only inaccurate but contemptible. 
Mr. Secretary Hughes acquired that habit when he was a judge, 
you know. He could then make people accept his statements, 
right or wrong, and probably wrong. He gave this out for pub- 
lication, in the concluding part of which he said: 


Christ not censored from parley prayer, Mr 


The narrowness and bigotry exhibited in the criticism to which your 
lence refers are, in my judgment, utterly despicable that 
I do not intend to notice the matter in any way. 


so 


common, ordinary 

But Mr. Hughes 
thinks that he does not need to take notice of them. He then 
continues with a statement, which I think he will regret some 
day: 


God bless your soul, and they are just 


I shall not say anything in reply to the statements that are made. 
The best thing is to ignore the matter altogether, Doctor Abernethy’s 
prayer was admirable in every respect. 
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That ought to do Doctor Abernethy a lot of good to have 
Hughes approve his prayer. The newspaper item then con- 
tinues: 

Mr. Hughes then added for Mr. Frss’s information— 

And I suppose for no one else’s— 
that no censorship was exercised. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, without desiring to interrupt the 
Senator, I have seen what purports to be a copy of the corre- 
spondence which discloses absolutely that the prayer was cen- 
sored. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have it here, and if it had not been pub- 
lished already, in deference to the minister’s wishes not to have 
it published, I would not read it now. It has been published, 
and I therefore want to lay it alongside of Mr. Hughes’s letter 
in order that these narrow-minded bigots who ask that the name 
of Jesus Christ be used in prayer, these narrow-minded people 
who think Jesus Christ ought to be prayed to and ought to be 
named in our prayers, the contemptible people that Hughes re- 
ferred to, may know just exactly what the minister said about 
it. I am going to read his letter. 

Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. 

That is the church the President “ honors” by worshipping in 
it, you know. It is written to the editor of the Manufacturers’ 
Record, and, as I said, unless it had been published I would not 
have read it. It has been in my possession for a long time, but 
inasmuch as Doctor Abernethy did not want it given publicity, 
I would not have published it, but some one else has done so, 
and therefore it has had publicity, and so I read it. 

May I first say just this much in explanation: This letter was 
in answer to a letter written by the editor of the Manufacturers’ 
Record, who is a personal friend of Doctor Abernethy, who 
asked him to tell him what truth, if any, there was in the 
statement that he had been compelled to strike the name of Jesus 
Christ from his prayer, and this is his answer: 

I am in receipt of your very cordial letter of January 6. If I could 
have the opportunity of talking with you on this matter face to face, 
I am sure I could convince you I did not have it in my heart at all 
to dishonor my Lord Jesus Christ in the offering of that prayer at the 
conference. I have been very severely criticized for it by people from 
all parts of the country, but they did not know the background of the 
situation. 

I trust you will regard what I say to you in the strictest confi- 
dence—that is, it is not for publication. 

And, as I said, unless it had been published, I would not have 
published it. 

Had I been left to my own initiative, I am very sure that I would 
have offered the prayer that I did in the name of Christ—at least that 
is the way I always do end my prayers. I was reminded, however, 
that the conference was not a Christian body— 

And, by the way, the whole American people found that out 
when the four-power pact came out, because it was a surrender 
to paganism, an alliance with a pagan nation against a Chris- 
tian nation, and, therefore, Doctor Abernethy correctly said: 

I was reminded, however, that the conference was not a Christian 
body— 

And he then continues— 
that there would be Buddhists and Confucianists present, and was told 
that it was the feeling that a simple recognition of the Deity would fill 
the requirements. I remembered that the prayer that Jesus taught and 
which we repeat from Sunday to Sunday did not contain his name, and 
yet it had the spirit of Christ in it, as we will all agree. 

felt— 

Now, mark you this, Mr. President— 

I felt that it would be better to offer a prayer of recognition of God 
Almighty and a petition for guidance than to have no prayer at all. 

But Doctor Abernethy was told he could not pray in the name 
of Jesus Christ. I will not censure him. He was told, if his 
letter tells the truth, that he could offer this prayer without the 
name of Jesus Christ, or no prayer would be offered at all. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epce in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. With pleasure. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I remind the Senator from Ar- 
kansas that it was Christ Himself who offered the Lord’s 
prayer, and He could not invoke Himself, because He had not 
then been crucified, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thank the 
with Doctor Abernethy’s letter: 

I therefore offered the petition as it was published in the papers. 
I do not believe I crucified my Lord as I have been accused of doing. 

I am sorry that my brother ministers, including Doctor Dixon, have 
spoken as they have. I feel very sure that if they had known every- 
thing they would not have judged me as harshly as they have. 

I trust this will, in a measure at least, explain the situation to you. 

Thanking you again for your cordial sympathy, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 





Senator. Now, continuing 


W. S. ABERNETHY, 


Now, Mr. President, lay that letter alongside of Mr. Hughes’s 
statement, who says these contemptible people who say that 
Doctor Abernethy’s prayer was censored, these people who com- 
plained because Jesus Christ was not mentioned in a Christian 
country—lay it alongside of Mr. Hughes’s statement and then 
you can believe either one of the two. You can not believe both 
of them. I personally believe Doctor Abernethy, though I never 
saw him. 

Well, Mr. President, that is another case of Hardingizing the 
church, Hardingizing the faith of the Christian American peo- 
ple, by striking the name of Jesus Christ out of our prayer. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to an article that ap- 
pears in the Post—I seem to have lost the date of it, but I be- 
lieve it was last Wednesday—which was headed as follows: 


Officials deny shake-up plan for Treasury. Reorganization work 
goes on over head of Secretary. Changes already total nearly 400. 
President's friend works scheme independent of Mr. Mellon. 

The article says in part: 


Dover has been working directly with President Harding and has 
been quite frank in his discussion of the forthcoming changes. 

Now, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, who is at the head of the 
whole business, but who thus far has kept his hands and his voice out 
of the hubbub, has spoken. 

Discussing Mr. Dover’s reorganization plans, without mentivning any 
names, of course, Secretary Mellon in an official statement said: 

“These reports do not emanate from any official source.” 

The article says that they are going to work their reorganiza- 
tion over the head of Mr. Mellon. I think it is to Mr. Mellon’s 
everlasting credit that he refused to become a party to the 
scheme. 

Another headline in the Washington Post reads as follows: 

Firm in bureau shift. Harding 
reasons ample. 

Both the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
have found it necessary to issue warnings to the officers and 
enlisted men of the Army and the Navy against turning Bol- 
shevik. Mr. Denby came out with a strong letter warning the 
men in the service, both officers and enlisted men, against join- 
ing the Reds. Mr. Weeks thought so well of Denby’s statement 
that he adopted the same phraseology, and the headlines in the 
paper read as follows: 

Weeks joins “ Red” warning by Denby. Cautions Army that com- 
munists stress efforts to breed disloyalty among men. Amplifies his 
Navy order. 

There is a reason, Mr. President, why the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War should issue these orders. 
When you Hardingize the Army and the Navy and the govern- 
mental departments, as they are doing, you breed disloyalty. 
Denby knew it. He knew it when he discharged the soldiers and 
sailors, in violation of the law, who were supposed to be pro- 
tected by statute. He knew he was violating the law. He was 
assuming to be above the law, and he feared that men in lesser 
station might follow his example and disregard the law, and 
therefore he warns all who are below him that, “ While I do 
not regard the law and deny a man’s right to appeal to me, 
I am supreme; but you must not turn ‘ Red,’ as I have, and dis- 
regard the law. You must be obedient to the law.” And Mr. 
Weeks adopted the same language. 

Our genial friend, the Vice President, of whom I am excee:l- 
ingly fond, as the spokesman for the administration went 
to Michigan, as I have been told—I have no knowledge of tlic 
correctness of the statement—to help secure the renomination of 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp]. IT do not 
know whether that is true or not, and J do not care; but the 
Vice President, who is accredited with being the shrewdest man 
associated with the administration, went to Michigan and made 
a speech. I do not think I am voicing any secret when I say 
that I have often heard it said that the mistake the Republican 
Party made was in not giving the first place to the man who 's 
second. He took two hours and a half to talk about this admin- 
istration, and if he, with his shrewd Yankee brains, could not 
think of anything good to be said for it, it could not be found; 
that is all. After he had wandered all around the earth lhe 
came back and said, “ Well, boys, the President opened the doors 
of the White House.” ‘That was the best thing that the Vice 
President could find to say for this administration—that it had 
“ opened the doots of the White House.” Incidentally, he could 
have said that it had opened the doors of every workshop ant 
factory in this country and had turned out the men, until mil- 
lions of them are walking the streets and begging for bread. 
He could have said, if he had been candid about it, that te 
administration had not only opened the doors of the White 
House but had opened the doors of the mines, so that every milan 
who goes below the surface of the earth and earns his livins 
with shovel and pick is now on an enforced vacation. 


lo disclose no charges; believes 
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He could have said, if he had wanted to, that Hardingizing 
the administration had opened the doors of practically every 
factory in New England, so that thousands and thousands of 
men and women and children are begging for places to work, 
and some of them who were strikers were shot down in the good 
old State of Rhode Island the other day. The President opened 
these doors aS well as the doors of the White House. 

However, it is a commentary, Mr. President, that when the 
brains of this administration—and I think the Vice President is 
the brains of the administration—went to Michigan, after weeks 
and weeks of study, with all of his Yankee ingenuity—and I do 
love his peculiar New England drawl; it carries to me convic- 
tion, of one kind or another—after thinking of all the things 
that this administration had done that he could afford to talk 
about, he said, “ Why, bless your heart, boys, the President 
opened the doors of the White House.” He has, and he has 
hung on it a sign “ To let,” and a new tenant will take it at the 
end of his present lease. 

However, Mr. President, let me say in conclusion—and it will 
possibly be the last I shall say about this question at all—that 
I know we are not going to get any investigation. I know it for 
this reason: I know that this question can not be mentioned 
but that a half dozen Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
rise in anger. Why, the other day, when I tried to get consid- 
eration of this resolution, there were four or five Senators on 
the floor at once protesting. One of them whose name, I think, 
never before appeared in the Recorp—I do not presume anybody 
knew he was a Member of the Senate except the cashier who 
pays the salaries—was loudly shouting for ‘“‘ regular order,” so 
that no word might be said for a dismissed soldier or sailor who 
had been deprived of his rights. The junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LeNroor] was particularly loud in his protests. 
And the author of the beautiful resolution seating Mr. Nrew- 
peRRY, Which said, “ God bless your heart, you bought your seat, 
but since you belong to our tribe and we needed you one time 
und may need you again, you are as good as the rest of us; 
walk in and take the seat,’ also objected. They all objected, 
and they shut off consideration. The Post exultantly said the 
next morning that I tried a new flank movement on the adminis- 
tration to find out why they had done these men wrong, and it 
wus promptly headed off by the Republicans. Of course they 
headed it off. I know I am not going to get any investigation. 
I told Mr. Wilmeth this morning that he would get no investi- 
gation; that he would get no vindication; that he would be 
“framed up” if it became necessary. He knows it. I know it. 

sut, after all, Mr. President, I am not concerned with the 
political aspects of this question. I have had some sympathy 
with those who do not agree with the merit system. Sometimes 
I have thought that it did not always produce good results. I 
have, though, no kind of patience with hypocrisy and sham; I 
have no patience with Hardingizing an administration and a 
department, because that means to do an injustice and ignere 
the other man’s rights; it means to ignore the law; it means 
to blast the reputation of honest men and women. I have no 
patience with Hardingizing an administration. If you are com- 
pelled to reward what few people now remain faithful to this 
administration by giving them places, why, let the President do 
what he threatened to do the other day. He said, ‘‘ If you make 
me mad I am going to take all of these places out of the civil 
service.” Let him do it. Then, at least, he could look every 
man in the face and say, “I did so because I believe that the 
friends of the present administration ought to have the places. 
God knows there are few enough of them left, and I want to 
reward my faithful partisans.” Then the Republican majority 
could at least go to the country and say, “ This is our policy; 
we have adopted it; we are frank about it; we are not prac- 
ticing any hypocrisy or sham.” However, they will not do it; 
they are going ahead Hardingizing the departments, and the 
President has Hardingized the Senate and makes the Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber deny to those who have been 
wronged any kind of redress or any kind of investigation which 
will disclose the lack of justification for the action of the 
administration. But, after all, Senators, this is but the begin- 
ning, not the end. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10730) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 16, at the end of line 24, to increase the total appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Animal Industry from ‘ $6,669,276 ” 
to “ $6,974,976,” 


Mr. WALSH of Montana.- Mr. President, before the amend- 
ment just stated is disposed of I desire to express the gratifica- 
tion I feel that the customary provision in regard to the utiliza- 
tion of the appropriation for the eradication of tuberculosis has 
been preserved in the bill before us. In the deficiency bill which 
was passed in the month of January a provision was inserted 
for what is known as area eradication. It became the subject 
of a letter addressed to me by Doctor Butler, State veterinarian 
of Montana, some correspondence in relation to which subject I 
should like at this place to have inserted in the Recorp, if there 
is no objection. For the purpose of showing the efficacy of the 
cooperative efforts on the part of the State and the Federal 
Government, I desire to read a paragraph from the letter: 


The stockmen of the West have cooperated with the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry in an earnest effort to eradicate tuberculosis, and I may 
state for your information that, according to the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry’s official figures, Montana has done more work in 
the eradication of bovine tuberculosis than any other State in the 
United States, and, according to our official figures, we have reduced 
bovine tuberculosis from 10.63 per cent in 1911 to 0.94 of 1 per cent in 
1921. Our figures for 1921 are very substantial, in that for that 
year we tested 72,932 eattle, and, as I have said, found only 0.94 of 1 
per cent tuberculous. This record, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, has not been duplicated by any State or country in the world, 
with the exception of the District of Columbia. 


I ask that the correspondence to which I have referred may 
be inserted in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The correspondence referred to is as follows: 


STATE OF MONTANA, 
Live Srock SANITARY BOARD, 
Helena, January 30, 1922. 
Hon. T. J. WaLsH, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In regard to the Federal indemnity deficiency appropria- 
tion for the balance of the present fiscal year, which was recently 
passed, we find the following provision : 

“ For the payment of indemnities on account of cattle slaughtered 
in connection with the eradication of tuberculosis from animals, 
$600,000: Provided, That this sum shall be expended only in payment 
to owners whose cattle have been in their possession for a period of 
at least six months prior to slaughter. 

“ Provided further, That no part of said sum shall be expended for the 
payment of indemnities to owners of herds hereafter placed under Fed- 
eral and State supervision unless such herds are located in circum- 
scribed areas designated and agreed upon by the States and Federal 
Government in which to conduct cooperative tuberculosis eradication 
work.” 

We see by this provision that the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture, without previous notice to this department, has changed its policy 
relative to payment of indemnity in the cooperative tuberculosis eradi- 
eation work with Montana. This change in policy is contrary to the 
provisions of its cooperative agreement with the State of Montana, 
which was entered into and agreed upon in 1917. 

We can, and have in the past, practiced area tuberculosis eradica- 
tion in small isolated dairy districts where such area work was prac- 
tical and within our financial possibilities. Our objection to the bu- 
reau's stand is that unless an owner of cgttle lives within these small 
circumscribed areas, he will not be entitléd to indemnity. These areas 
are to be decided upon by the bureau and State officials. 

Anyone conversant with the West will immediately realize that it 
is impossible to place an entire State under such area work. Under 
these conditions to arbitrarily deprive a stock owner of indemnit 
simply because he did not live within an area designated by the Fed- 
eral and State officials is discriminating and is absolutely unjust. 

We write you this letter with the earnest request that you endeavor 
to have the appropriation bill for the coming fiscal year contain the 
same provisions as the last previous annual appropriation bill, and not 
the provision of the deficiency appropriation, which I have quoted. 

This deficiency appropriation is unfair and unjust to the Western 
States. I may state I have had letters from Minnesota and North 
Dakota on this proposition, and our ideas in this matter are practically 
identical. 

The stockmen of the West have cooperated with the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry in an earnest effort to eradicate tuberculosis, and I may 
state for your information that, according to the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry’s official figures, Montana has done more work in 
eradicating bovine tuberculosis than any other State in the United 
States, and, according to our official figures, we have reduced bovine 
tuberculosis from 10.63 per cent in 1911 to 0.94 of 1 per cent in 1921. 
Our figures for 1921 are very substantial, in that for that year we 
tested 72,932 cattle, and as I have said, found only 0.94 of 1 per cent 
tuberculous. This record, so far as I have been able to ascertain, bas 
not been duplicated by any State or country in the world, with the 
exception of the District of Columbia. 

Considering that Montana has worked so diligently in this national 
program of bovine tuberculosis eradication, we can not but feel the 
decided and distinct injustice to western stockmen by the provisions 
contained in the deficiency appropriation bill. These provisions are 
applicable to small, intensely populated areas, but are inapplicable to 
Western States with large counties and sparsely settled ureas. 

Yours very truly, 
W. J. Burier, 


State Veterinary Surgeon. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1922. 
Hon. T. J. WALSH, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WALSH: I have your letter of February 14, inclosing 
copy of communication you received from Dr. W. J. Butler, executive 
officer, State live-stock sanitary board, Helena, Mont., protesting 
against the provisions of the item in the deficiency appropriation for 
the eradication of tuberculosis of live stock in cooperation with the 
various States, 
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The provision to which Doctor Butler takes exception permits the 
payment of indemnities to owners of herds placed under Federal and 
State supervision prior to December 15, 1921, therefore it in no way in- 
terferes with the werk in that State as far as paying for tuberculous 
cattle that were in herds then under supervision is concerned. 

Up to January 31, 1922, only 44 per cent of the reguiar Federal 
allotment to Montana for the payment of indemnity was used, so there 
remains to be expended, if necessary, 56 per cent during the remaining 
five months of the fiscal year. This fund is not required to be spent 
in circumscribed areas doing tuberculosis work, so that the work in 
Montana can proceed in the usual manner for the balance of the year. 

The department records indicate that area tuberculosis work is being 
conducted in Gallatin, Richland, and Ravalli Counties, Mont., therefore 
should it be necessary to pay indemnity for tuberculous animals in 
those countries it may be paid out of the deficiency appropriation. 

The plan of eradicating tuberculosis of live steck from all the herds 
within an area agreed upon is not a new project. It was one of the 
three projects decided upon by the department when the tuberculosis 
eradication work was inaugurated in cooperation with the live-stock 
owners and State live-stock sanitary officials in 1917. The other projects 
are: 

1. The eradication of tuberculosis from pure-bred 
otherwise known as the accredited herd plan. 

2. The eradication of tuberculosis from swine. 

The accredited herd plan contempiates the tuberculin testing of 
herds of cattle whose owners sign joint agreements with the State and 
Federal departments. This work requires the detailing of State or 
Federal inspectors to make tests promiscuously around the State and 
entails a considerable amount of travel and added expense which can 
be materially reduced when employees are detailed to test all of the 
herds within an area agreed upon. 

The area plan must ultimately be the basis for the suppression of 
tuberculosis among live stock in the United States. Obviously but a 
small part of the program could be accomplished by testing herds 
here and there, leaving large groups of herds untested, thus jeopardiz- 
ing the health of those herds which have been cleaned up at a great 
expense to the State and Federal Governments. That the area plan is 
applicable to western conditions as well as territory more densely 
populated is borne out by the progress being made in the States of 
Oregon and Washington. In each of those States quite a number of 
counties are actively engaged in the suppression of the disease among 
all the herds in the county. 

Very truly yours, 


herds of cattle, 


Henry C. WALLACE, Secretary, 


MONTANA Live Srock SaANriTary Boarp, 
Helena, March 13, 1922. 
Hon, T. J. WALSH, 

Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dean SENATOR WALSH: I thank you very much for your letter of 
March 4, with a copy of the honorable Secretary of Agriculture's letter 
with reference to tuberculosis eradication work. 

The statements in my letter of January 30 addressed to you are 
correct. The honorable Seeretary of Agriculture’s answer does not 
take into consideration the essential objections we record against the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry’s attitude on indemnity for 
tuberculous cattle and cooperative work on bovine tuberculosis eradica- 
tion. 

Our objection is that they enter into an agreement with the different 
States and then change their methods without consulting with the 
various States with whom they have agreed to cooperate. We also are 
correct in our statement that area work, as area work is now defined, 
is not practical nor financially feasible in large range districts. Area 


work is not pew. We have carried on area work in Montana for a 
good many years, only that area work has been limited to certain 


restricted districts which are thickly populated and wherein the dairy 
industry was the principal industry of that section. 

The honorable Secretary’s reference to the work being carried on in 
Washington and Oregon is not aprepos. Area testing in these States 
is carried on in their thickly settled dairy sections in the vicinity of 
Portland and Seattle. So far as we have been able to ascertain, they 
have not undertaken area testing in any of their range or beef sections. 

Area testing in Montana is being carried on in Gallatin and Ravalli 
Ceunties but not in Richland County, Climatic and geographic con- 
ditions make it impossible to carry on agea work during the winter 
months in Richland County. In summer months cattle are out on the 
range, and with the present world financial conditions it is not practical 
to round up and gather al! cattle in a county and subject them to a 
tuberculin test. 

It is true we have not as yet been affected by the deficiency appro- 
priation provisions, but should these same provisions become part of 
the regular appropriation, then Montana and other Western States will 
be discrimfnated against tn a very unfair and unjust manner. 

I again desire to express to you my very sincere appreciation of 
your earnest efforts in behalf of the live-stock industry of Montana and 
the Western States. 

Yours very truly, W. J. Burusr, 
State Veterinary Surgeon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The hext amendment was, on page 21, at the end of line 21, 
to increase the appropriation for the investigation, testing, and 
improvement of plants yielding drugs, spices, poisons, oils, and 
related products and by-products, and for general physiological 
and fermentation investigations from ‘“ $39,820” to “ $45,820.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, at the end of line 17, 
to strike out “ $379,705” and to insert ‘“ $432,505 °°: and in line 
18, after the word “That,” to strike out “$147,200” and to 
insert “ $200,000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For the investigation and improvement of cereals, including corn, 
and methods of cereal production, and for the study and control of 


cereal diseases, including barberry eradication, and for the investiga- 
tion of the cultivation and breeding of fiax for seed purposes, including 
a study of fiax diseases, and for the investigation and improvement 
of broom corn and 


methods of broom-corn production, $432,505: Pre- 
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vided, That $200,000 shall be set aside for the location of anda da 
struction ef the-barberry bushes and other vegetation from which r 1st 
spores originate. F 





Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, since the amendment just stated 
is a committee amendment, if we want to make any change in 
the amount recommended to be appropriated by the © ommit- 
tee, it will have to be done new. So I wish to move an amenid- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I inquire to which amend- 
ment the Senator is referring. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am speaking of the amendment at the end 
of line 17, which I am going to couple with an amendment 


line 18. on 
Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for 9 
question ? 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 
Mr. McNARY. To what page is the Senator referring? 
Mr. NORRIS. Page 22. 


Mr. McoNARY. In reference to appropriation for the eradica- 
tion of the barberry and the investigation of cereal diseases? 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I move, Mr. President, to amend the 
amendment of the committee in line 18, page 22, by striking 
out “$432,505” and inserting in lieu thereof “ $532,505,” and 
also in the committee amendment, on the same line, by striking 
out ‘‘ $200,000” and inserting “ $300,000.” 5 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have offered an amendment, which I sup- 
posed was pending, to increase the amount to $732,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no such amendment pending now, 
of course. I presume the Senator submitted an amendment and 
had it printed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


I thought I had offered it. 

But, of course, it is not pending. 
Perhaps not. 

It will have to be formally offered, 


Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. The fact of the amendment being printed 
does not make it pending, of course. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I could not offer it until the item was 
reached. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator could not offer it before this 
particular item came up, and it has not heretofore been 
reached. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish the Senator would increase the 


amount suggested by his amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps after we have discussed the item I 
may increase the amount. I will say te the Senator from Min- 
nesota that I am not myself so much impressed with the 
amount that I have preposed as an amendmert. I believe 
this work ought to be done rapidly, and that it will be economy 
to do it rapidly. I have moved to increase the amount that 
may be utilized from $260,000 to $300,000, based on the testimony 
of Doctor Ball, assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
says that they could utilize that much; that they have the men 
and machinery already, so that they can use $300,000 instead ot 
$200,000. He says further in his testimony they could use 
$500,000 ; but he is not sure that it could be done economically 
Personally I think if we have the machinery and the organiza- 
tion to eradicate the barberry bush, it will be economy to do it 
all at once, because that much more wheat and oats, but pvin- 
cipally wheat, will be saved. I think Senators all understand 
that the rust in wheat, especially in the northern part of the 
country, running from the Canadian line clear down to Okla 
hema, is caused by the spores which are blown by the wind and 
which originate in the barberry bush. ; 

The barberry bush is a flowering plant, planted because it !s 
a flowering plant, a shrub, grown in cities, on lawns, and 
grows wild throughout the country. The idea is to elimina! 
the barberry bush, and thus eliminate black rust in wheat. 4) 
understanding is, as a scientific proposition, that with the © 
ception of some rust which is not so damaging, and which takes 
place in the Southern States, there will be no rust in wheat {! 
the barberry bush is entirely eliminated. Commencing along !0 
the spring of the year, these spores germinate on the barber’) 
bush if the weather is suitable; hot, moist weather being espe 
cially favorable. 

The spores are carried by the wind and get into the wheat, 
germinate there, and rust is the result. If another spell 0 
moist, hot weather should take place, the spores would de 
blown again, would germinate on the wheat itself, and millions, 
trillions of these spores mature in a shert space of time, in 4 
few days. If the weather is suitable and the wind is right, 1t 
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covers miles and miles of territory, of course; and when rust 

cets into the wheat it means the destruction of the wheat crop. 
This is ordinarily considered an item for the benefit of the 

man whe produces wheat, and of course he is primarily bene- 


snomical consideration of it, it is a benefit in which the con- 
suluer is just as much interested as the producer. 


‘The method of elimination—we carried an appropriation for | 
purpose before on the agricultural bill, commencing during | 


thi 
till 


fited; but in the end and in a broader scope, in a broad, fair, | 


the war—is for the department to sehd its representatives out | 


nto the country and to a great extent educate the people. No 
man will produce this bush on his premises if he knows what a 
harmful thing it is liable to be; that it is liable to make a 
shortage in the principal food crop of the people. 

haus it on his lawn will be willing to exterminate it himself. 


The man who | 


The farmer who has it on his farm will be willing to extermi- | 


it. 
‘rom this barberry bush such an immense national damage may 
be the result; so it is somewhat a matter of education. 

In some places these bushes have grown wild on the hillsides, 
so that there are acres and acres of them on unused land that 
nobody cares anything about and it is necessary for some 
public official to destroy them. Some States have passed laws 
in regard to the matter. The State of Minnesota, I understand, 
has expended a great deal of money in the eradication of the 
} 
| 


ni te 


ish, because wheat is one of the great crops of the State. North 
kota is another great wheat State that has spent some money 

r this purpose. There will be no difficulty in having the 
cooperation of all honest-minded citizens as well as officials in 
attempts that are nrade to eradicate the barberry bush. 


A great many of the people do not understand that | 


| years the protection to the wheat crop will be very complete. 


As I said before, if the barberry bush were eradicated this | 


year, completely annihilated, there would be no rust next year 
or this year, either one. It would be all over. Therefore it is 
economy to go as fast and as rapidly as we can without the 
of unnecessary assistance and without employing men 
simply to idle away their time, or something of that kind. The 
department, as I understand, are equipped to utilize for this 
purpose $300,000 during the coming fiscal year. As I under- 
stand the testimony, they are not equipped to go beyond that. 
If they are, for one I anr willing to accede to the request of the 
Senutor and increase the amount named in the amendment. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon whether I am 
right. I have glanced over the testinrony briefly. It was Doctor 
Ball, I think, who testified that in his judgment $300,000 could 
be used, and I rather derived the impression from reading his 
testimony that if more money than that were appropriated 
they did not have the machinery and organization to use it 
properly. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
from Nebraska that a number of people living in the infested 


use 


district wanted the amount increased to $500,000. The ques- | 
tion of the extent of the appropriation was submitted to Doctor | 


Ball, the assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, and he 


said that $300,000 could be efficiently used, and he left the im- | 
pression with the committee, I think, that that, perhaps, was the | 
| do this, is that a great many people do not understand, do not 


inaximunr amount that could be used this year. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was the impression I got. I got it re 
cretfully, too, because personally I would rather have a larger 
sum appropriated. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not recall that he did oppose the larger 
appropriation. . 

Mr. NORRIS, Oh, no; he did not. 
S1).000, if I remember his testimony. 
I was glancing through the hearings again this morning. 
here is Doctor Ball’s testimony. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What page is it on? 

Mr. NORRIS. Page 111 of the hearings. He says: 

We would not change that amount of $147,200 at all. 


Yes; 
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Then he was asked a question by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. McNary] with regard to the Budget, as follows: 

In your estimate, your budget—meaning the department's budget to 
the Director of the Budget—did you include this proviso? 

Doctor BALL. No; I think not. We just left it out, but we outlined 
to them that there would be $147,200 expended. You see, gentlemen, 
here is what we furnished: I have here an outline showing every single 
project that we carry on, how much was spent last year, and how 
much we estimate to spend this year, which is in the hands of the 
committee and of the Budget. 


Then the Senator from Oregon asked him another question: 


Doctor, let me ask you this direct question, because we had a num- 
ber of witnesses here from the district where this infestation occurs, 
and they want $500,000 in the 13 States, which would be practically 
$38,000 per State; and they urged—you perhaps heard their testimony— 
that the increased appropriation was necessary to control this rust 
by the eradication of the barberry. 

Doctor Batu. It is just a question of the speed with which you do 
it. If we could spend all that money in one year, we are equipped 
so that we could probably eradicate the barberries. We could prob- 
ably use $500,000. I am sure we could use $300,000 and use it effi- 
ciently and economically. I am not quite sure that we could use 
$500,000 so economically, because it would require the building up 
of an organization very rapidly; but we could use $300,000 efficiently 
and economically this year; and if we did that it would cut in half 
the time that would be required to get the barberry out. 


The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] asked: 


How do you get the estimate of $300,000? Is that guesswork? 

Doctor BALL. That is just doubling our present work. 

Senator OverMAN. And you think by doubling the appropriation you 
can eradicate the barberry in how long a time? 

Doctor BALL. The estimate they make is about three or four years. 
We are working now, you understand, in the most dangerous localities. 
Each year that we work we are completing large areas in those danger- 
ous localities and giving more and more protection. I think in —s 
little rust outbreak came then, we would know that there was a bar- 
berry to be hunted up somewhere in that region, and we would go back 
and hunt for it. It will take a number of years before this will all be 
done. 

I have no doubt but that it will take a number of years to 
accomplish this work, Mr. President, because it will be impos- 
sible in going over it once to get every bush, and it is not so 
easy to exterminate, either. It is necessary to dig it up. They 
have not yet found any way to get rid of the barberry bush 
except to dig it up. It is not difficult to dig. It is a very easy 
matter. It is just a little bush, but you have to find all of them. 
If you leave the roots in the ground and they spreut up you may 
get half «2 dozen bushes instead of one, or, if you do not find 
one, it will spread next year, so that, of course, it will be sev- 
eral years before it can be completely eradicated; but the great 
damage that comes is the destruction of the wheat crop, and to 
a great extent oats also. If the great bulk of the barberry 
bushes were destroyed, it would only be a question of hunting 
up the stray bushes that escaped destruction the first year, 
which could be easily done, because wherever an outbreak of 
rust occurred in any community it would be known that some- 
where in that vicinity was a barberry bush, or more than one— 
several, perhaps—and they would hunt~for them and get them 
gout. 

Another thing, Mr. President, and one of the things that I 
think has to be taken into consideration in the time in which we 


know, that rust comes as it does. A great many other people 
do not know thit they are growing as shrubs in their own yards, 


| on their own lawns, these pests that mean so much harm to the 


He said they could use | 
I was trying to find it. | 


production of the principal food crop of the world. When they 
do understand it, when they do know it, the officials will have 
the assistance of everybody, of every honest citizen who is in- 
terested in the eradication of the barberry bush; and therefore, 
Mr. President, it is economy to appropriate just as much money 


| as can be economically used. 


That is the amount carried in the original bill before the com- | 


iittee. In other words, he was not asking for an increased ap- 
propriation, I confess that I hardly understand that myself. 
[am not saying that the officials of the department have asked 
‘or this increased appropriation, because he says distinctly that 
they have not asked for it; but in looking over the situation, 
taking the understanding that I have of the black rust, which 
is such a damaging thing in all wheat communities, and de- 
stroys a crop of wheat in a few days’ time if the weather is 
Just right, it seemed to me that the Agricultural Department 
ought to have taken more of an interest in trying to eradicate 
this pest, to meet this proposition, when it seems to me it can 
he so easily done. 
[ will read this testimony further: 


_ Doctor Batt. We would not change that amount of $147,200 at all. 
‘That work has already been planned with the States for the next year. 
Yhe plans are all laid; the men are all provided for. 


I have put this amount at $300,000 on the strength of the 
testimony I have read. I would a great deal rather double it, 
myself, if I thought the money could be used economically. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just touched upon a 
branch of the subject which interests me very much. As I un- 


derstand his statement—and that is the information that I have 
gleaned from a reading of the Recorp—the department already 


have an organization which is apparently complete and ap- 
parently efficient. They suggest that they can use up to 
$500,000 for this purpose. Having the organization complete, 


knowing what the disease is, and knowing what the remedy is, 
why not be a little more indulgent, in view of the importance 


| of this subject not only to the farming community but to the 


entire country? 

I have here a statement which seems to have been compiled 
by the Agricultural Department, to the effect that since 1916 
there have been destroyed by this black-stem rust over 32 


vm, 
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000,000 bushels. That is what they estimate. If there were un- 
certainty about the remedy, or uncertainty as to the cause, then 
I would share the Senator’s view that we should not increase 
this above the $300,000, but the disease is known, and the 
remedy is known. It requires a little more of an organi- 
zation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I read a statement somewhere as to the value 
of oats which had been destroyed. Has the Senator that data 
in the same statement? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I think I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator not give that? 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me give the figures for the year 1916. 
The loss in wheat was estimated as follows: 


Bushels. 

IG cares ceca este tte cw ret meee enrenensien ememnenetiantniptieaieaciannmiiinoinahtiacin tins tani 180, 000, 000 
DOOD io sdiestisccithatiincinatD-enapitlvis a tedianimsnigiomsiegialilaths apie niaiarchaaied ei 16, 203, 000 
isin sceptics cn nen tne 20 qs cn avn esti ah tntasiheaideaneiasiiiethiaiaalsint 804, 000 
SOD 55 aiticdhcalimninn~icnasensoceindceeshesis =piigiaaninabnie iiligmicaibtiens aaa 71, 417, 000 
I race re et eee renters cease eee conan an qipensnnnetineeeba 55, 012, 000 
BO ter emmecon tum entipninns Gratin etrnipenerdias 323, 446, 000 
During this period the total production of wheat in the 


United States was 3,932,361,000 bushels. The average annual 
loss during this period was 64,686,000 bushels of wheat. The 
estimate of the loss in other cereals from black-stem rust of the 
same kind in 1919 only was 4,369,000 bushels of barley, 15,027,- 
000 bushels of oats, and 31,000 bushels of rye. 

Mr. NORRIS. Thirty-one thousand bushels? 

Mr. POMERENE. Thirty-one thousand bushels of rye, ac- 
cording to this table. On yesterday, knowing that this item 
would come up, I wired to our director of agriculture for some 
information, and in reply to that wire he sent me this telegram, 
which I have received within the hour : 

Barberry fungus prevails in Ohio in many sections. Damage to wheat 
1 to 15 per cent, owing to locality. Ohio has appropriation of about 
$25,000 to control various plant diseases. Federal appropriation should 
be four or five hundred thousand, 

. J. TABER, 
Director of Agriculture. 

Mr. Taber is well known. 

Mr. NORRIS. He is the State agricultural director? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; he is at the head of the State agri- 
cultural department. 

Mr. NORRIS. In Ohio? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; in Ohio. For that reason I was going 
to suggest to the Senator that he increase the amount provided 
by his amendment to the amendment. I do not see how there 
can be any objection to it. If by making an increased effort 
now we can shorten the time we are to suffer from this disease, 
I think it will be economy to do it. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I think we all agree, whether we look at it 
from the standpoint of the Federal Government, or of the 
States, or of the communities, that first you must eradicate the 
barberry bush in order to prevent the rust on the wheat. About 
that there is no question or room for argument. But I want 
to ask the Senator this question: Does he not think that the 
States should cooperate with the Government at least on a 
50-50 basis in a matter of this kind? rg 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; and no. I should like to have them 
do that, but you can not control a matter of this kind by State 
lines. That is the difficulty. It may do the farmers of Ohio 
good if you have an appropriation so that they can work up to 
the Indiana State line; but suppose Indiana is not doing any- 
thing. For that reason, it seems to me, the Federal Govern- 
ment has the right to take hold of this thing, and take hold 
of it vigorously. 

Mr. McNARY. Iam not arguing that the Government should 
not. Indeed, the Government has manifested its desire to do so, 
by making the appropriation. But I want to propound another 
question, first making a statement. The infestation is in only 
13 Northwestern States, and the Senator may be surprised to 
know that only one State that I recall, namely, Minnesota, is 
expending any money to assist the Government in this enter- 
prise. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think North Dakota is, and I judge, from the 
statement of the Senator from Ohio, that at least this year 
Ohio will be aiding. 

Mr. POMERENE. It has $25,000 appropriated for work on 
plant diseases, and I take it from this telegram that that ap- 
propriation can be distributed as the director of agriculture 
may see fit. 

Mr. McNARY. I am very happy to know they have been so 
generous; but there has been no testimony before the House 
committee or the Senate committee that Ohio has contributed 
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in any way, and I think when the Senator looks into it he will 
find that none of the appropriation, which the Senator says is 
$25,000, goes to wheat rust. : 

Mr. POMERENE. It is an appropriation to be expended by 
the agricultural department of the State of Ohio, and in view 
of the expression which is used in this telegram, “ $25,000 to 
control various plant diseases,” I take it that it can be used for 
this purpose. 

Mr. WILLIS. My. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne. 
braska yield to the junior Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Confirmatory of what my colleague has just 
stated, I want to say that I am certain it will be found that the 
statement of the Senater from Oregon is a mistake, so far as 
Ohio is concerned, because I know that the appropriation jn. 
clades moneys which are to be expended for this particular 





purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is the construction I placed upon the 
telegram. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator from Ohio that 
I am very much impressed with what he has said. I did not 
know, before he interrupted me, that the State. of Ohio had 
taken the steps which evidently it has taken in this matter. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne. 
braska yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LADD. I want to say just a word in this connection. 
I have received this week a telegram from the president of 
the Great Northern Railread urging that an appropriation of 
$500,000 be made to assist ip eradicating the barberry bush. 
North Dakota has been working for a number of years in the 
effort to eradicate the barberry, and yet the surrounding States 
are not all working in that direction. 

In 1916, on the 4th day of July, and up to that date, it looked 
as though North Daketa would have a crop of 125,000,000 to 
150,000,000 bushels of wheat, but on the 4th of July and the 
preceding days the rust came in from the barberry bushes in 
the country there and the actual crop was 39,000,000 bushels 
of damaged wheat instead of 125,000,000 to 150,000,000. In 
other werds, the State of North Dakota lost 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in one year as the result of rust from the barberry 
bushes, and therefore the State is deeply interested. I feel thut 
it is net a State problem, although the State of North Dakota 
has been appropriating money annually for this purpose. It is 
a national problem. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator know whether Canada has 
done anything aleng this line? 

Mr. LADD. I think they have done some work, and I think 
there has been a meeting of a committee of Canadian people in 
that locality this year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Have the Canadian Provinces, or the Domin- 
ion as a whole, appropriated any money? 

Mr. LADD. - I can not say whether they have appropriated 
any money or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is something which ought to be taken 
up with the Canadian officials, I think, especially for the beneiit 
of States like North Dakota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. In the State of Minnesota the legislature 
made an appropriation of $25,000 this year, and money has also 
been raised by private subscription; so that whatever the Fed 
eral Government does more money will be spent locally than 
the Federal Government will spend in that State. When the 
Senator from Nebraska is through with his statement | will 
enlarge a little upon that point. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have been greatly impressed 
with one argument made by the Senator from Ohio |Mr. [’ox- 
ERENE], which, I confess, never occurred to me before. It is 
that in the case of most of the investigations for which we pro- 
vide there is something unknown, there is some uncertailly; 
we do not know how to do this or how to do that. JI may cite 
the case of the boll weevil. Perhaps we have not found an) 
method of eradication of the particular pest. Therefore the 
chances are that we will know in advance that the expenditure 
of money will be useless, and yet we can not afford to let it 
go by without deing the best we can. Therefore, if we lo not 
know what the remedy is to reach the evil, we can hot tell 
exactly how much money we ought to have. 

But, as the Senator from Ohio said, and I want to emphasize 
it, there is no secret about this proposition. There is nothing 
unknown about it. Our scientific men, as far as I am able ( 
see, have laid the thing bare before us. There is only one 
source of black rust in wheat in the Northern States, and that 
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is the barberry bush. ‘There is no other means by which it can 
be communicated, The destruction of the barberry bush means 
the end of the black rust. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], who is now pre- 
siding, a few moments ago gave an illustration of what is likely 
to happen in any wheat community in the United States, with 
the finest prospects in the world. Hot, moist weather comes 
on. there is some wind, and the entire country is covered within 
a few days. You have a crop which is almost ready to harvest, 
all the work having been completed, when the use of the land 
for a year will be gone, and ali the labor and all the seed will 
be lost. The crop will be almost ripe when vou see it commence 
to wither and go down from black rust, and sometimes so much 
of it will be destroyed that it hardly pays to harvest what is 
left. It is gone, There is no remedy. There is no way to 
save it. 

We know just exactly what the cause is. We know just 
exactly how to eradicate it. I have been impressed with what 
other Senators have said; and I think I will modify my amend- 
ment before I sit down. Instead of inserting “$332,505” in 
line 18, page 22, I will just increase it by ‘ $300,000,” making 
the committee amendment “ $782,505,” and in the place of 
« £900,000 ” insert ‘ $500,000.” I express the hope that in going 
beyond what the evidence discloses can be used economically it 
will not be required of the department that all the money shall 
be expended. I think it all ought to be expended if it can be 
done economically. At least it will give them a free hand to go 
to the very limit if they are able to get the organization at work. 
I hope they will be able to get it together and will use the whole 
nmount which will be necessary to exterminate the barberry 
bush, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
from Nebraska has modified his amendment so as to add $500,000 
instead of $300,000. It is true that Doctor Ball testified that he 
was sure they could use $300,000, and he said, ‘‘ We could prob- 
ably use $500,000.” 

There is some other testimony in this record on that ques- 
tion, The ravages of black rust, as stated by the Senator from 
North Daketa [Mr, Lapp] and the Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. 
Norris], have been so great within the last few years that the 
States have become aroused, and while appropriations have not 
been made in every State, several States have made appropria- 
tions and are now getting organizations to exterminate the bar- 
berry bush. 

An organization of 10 States has been effected in the North- 
west, of which Governor Preus, of Minnesota, is the president, 
and Mr. Harrison Fuller is the secretary. It includes a large 
number of men throughout the Northwest vitally interested in 
the production of wheat, including the farm organizations, rail- 
roads, millers, consumers, and others. . 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, if I may suggest it to the 
Senator, the statement which bas been made by the Agricultural 
Department is even stronger than what he stated a moment ago: 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was just about to read it. On page 7 of 
the Recorp will be found a statement where Mr. Fuller said: 

My only point was this: I will not bore you with the statement that 
we have from the Department of Agriculture; but we have consulted 
the Department of Agriculture, and we have their assurance in writing 
that the sum of $500,000 could be expended efficiently and economically 
and with great profit to the barberry eradication movement. I have a 
statement here which I might put in the record. . 

I will not stop to read the whole statement, but I beg leave 
of the Senate to read some paragraphs from it. It is found on 
pages 8 and 9 of the printed hearings, and I am assured the 
statement was made by Mr. Ball. I am not sure whether it is 
Dr. Ball or his brother, but I believe he is in this werk in the 
Department of Agriculture. He said: 

The present appropriation is $147,200 per annum, divided among the 
13 States, according to the difficulty of the problem, 

According to the statements of the experts in the record, men 
who have studied it, it will take 12 to 15 years to eradicate 
barberry in these States at that rate. Again, he said, reading 
further from page 8 of the printed hearings: 

This sum is the minimum which can be used effectively and keep the 
work going on a sufficient scale as to show results each year in 13 
different States. It provides for a steady progress, but so slow as to 
ake it certain that the campaign must last for at least 10 years 
longer, Funds in any amount, up to a total of $500,000 per annum, 
including the $147,200 now appropriated, could be used effectively for 
the following reasons: 

1. Appropriations up to one-half million dollars would not require 
any particular increase in overhead expenses in Washington, but prac- 


(ically all the additional money would go to the 13 States for use in 
the field. 


2. Comparatively little additional administrative or overhead expense 
would be required in each of the 13 States, as a State leader and clerk 
in each State is mecessary under the present arrangement, and they 
could handle a much larger volume of work at a minimum of additional 
cxpense, 


3. A sufficient number of well-equipped young men can be obtained 
through the cooperating State agencies in each State to use effectively 
additional funds up to the limit named. These weuld be young men 
raised in the State, familiar with its geography, its people, and its 
farming problems, and able to work harmoniously with the people of the 
State in getting this big job done. 

4. Any increase in the annual appropriation would enable the work 
to go ferward more rapidly. This would effect a financial saving in 
three ways. First, it would shorten the duration of the campaign 
and, therefore, the period of years during which the administrative 
organization must be maintained. Secondly, it would sherten the 
period of years during which fraiting bushes will continue to bear 
their fruit te be scattered over surrounding woodlands by birds and 
Start new infestations. Thirdly, it will reduce the period of years in 
which the remaining bushes can start rust on wheat crops in the early 
spring. 

In this entire area bushes have been eradicated almost completely 
from cities and villages. In the solid black portions the farm-te-farm 
survey for bushes has been completed and practically all of the bushes 
removed. In the dotted portion— 


He is speaking about a map now, but I will not read the 
balance of that, because the map is not in the Senate and I can 
not refer to it. That is the last statement made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomMEREeNE] 
said, in the face of the appalling losses and the threatened 
destruction of the wheat industry, we should not hesitate to 
appropriate all the money the Department of Agriculture 
could use. ; 

I would like very briefly to suggest to the Senate the extent 
of the growth of the barberry bush and what is necessary to 
eradicate it. The barberry bush was discussed by Doctor Stak- 
man, who is an expert at the University of Minnesota, formerly, 
I believe, in the employ of the Department of Agriculture, who 
has for years made a study of this subject. The extent of it is 
Stated by him, as follows: 


It is particularly in the New England States and in the Middle 
Atlantic States, down as far as middle Virginia, including parts of 
West Virginia, the States of Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Colorado that the barberry problem is the most acute. 


But it does extend beyond and is “new developing in Idaho 
and Montana, and there is no reason why it will not sweep over 
the entire country to the Pacific coast. 

Referring to the testimony of Doctor Stakman, who had maps 
before the committee, I quote: 


A single bush produces a tremendous number of berries, and those 
berries produce seedlings. This will give you some idea of it. [Pro- 
ducing picture.] This is in Wisconsin, in Dane County, There are 
thousands of barberry seediings on a rocky ledge like that, and those 
barberries will grow up into large bushes. Pretty soon they will simply 
cover those hillsides, and then it will almost“be impossible to eradicate 
them, because they will be in rocky places where it would be prac- 
tically impossible to eradicate them without the use of dynamite, or 
without the use of some chemical which would kill them, 


Then he proceeded to discuss it further and said: 


I want to impress upon you particularly, ff I may, the fact that all 
through this region here, through the principal wheat-producing region 
and through the principal small-grain-producing region, including 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye, the barberry bush is escaping from culti- 
vation. It has escaped from cultivation in the past, and it is my 
honest conviction that if the barberry increases its escape from culti- 
vation at the same rate in the future that it has in the past—and as 
a matter of fact it will increase more rapidly in the future than it 
has in the past—I am absolutely convinced that unless by some piece 
of good fortune we get desirable resistant varieties of all of these 
grains it will be impossible to grow wheat and possibly small grains 
successfully in this region in which those grains are now being grown, 
for the simple reason that wild barberry bushes are scattered through 
all those States now. In Iowa, for instance, there are 7,700 properties 
on which the common barberry bush was found. There were about 
three-quarters of a million common barberry bushes which were located 
up to this last fall. In Wisconsin there were over 3,000,000 common 
barberry bushes, a great many of them escaped, covering hillsides, and 
unless they are eradicated now it will be quite impossible to eradicate 
them in the future. If it becomes impossibie to eradicate them in the 
future, it seems to me that it is going to be practically impossibie to 
grow grain successfully in that region. 

There are additional advantages. It seems to me that it is true 
economy to increase this appropriation at the present time, although, 
of course, that is a matter for the judgment of you gentlemen; but to 
me it seems as though it is real economy, for this reason: If we go 
ahead with the present appropriation of $147,000 a year, which is 
spread over the 13 States, it means that this campaign will have to 
go on for 12 or 15 years, probably, at least, and there is a certain over- 
head which must be maintained. If the increased appropriation is 
made, it will mean that not a single cent or practically not a single 
cent of the increased appropriation will need to go into overhead. ‘The 
overhead can be maintained as it is now, so that the increased amount 
of money which becomes available can go right into the work of lo- 
cating these bushes and assisting in their eradication. 


Doctor Ball testified that in Wisconsin 3,000,000 barberry 
plants were taken out in one space of about 5 square miles. I 
shall not take the time of the Senate further on the que 
The Senator from Ohio did not begin to state the total ravages 
and losses to the wheat crop by the black rust. In 1916 alone we 
lost 200,000,000 bushels in this country, and the decrease of the 
crop from 1,000,000,000 bushels down to 639,000,000 bushels 
was largely due to barberry. 


tion, 
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I shall not now take the further time of the Senate, as I 
hope We may reach a vote very promptly. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wish to say just a few 
words with reference to the pending amendment. I am in 
hearty sympathy with the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to the committee amendment in- 
creasing the amount of the appropriation for this purpose to 
$500,000. I may say that I submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed increasing the appropriation to $350,000, but 
that was under a misapprehension as to the position taken by 
the Department of Agriculture in regard to the amount that 
might be judiciously used for the purpose. I understand now 
that I was misinformed in regard to that, and that the depart- 
ment thinks the $500,000 can be judiciously used. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator 
Wisconsin ? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator state that the department 
thinks that amount could be used? 

Mr. STERLING. That is the statement made now, as I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
the amount. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I read the last statement which was put in 
before the committee, very carefully prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and they state that they can use $500,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. Was that after Doctor Ball testified? 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will look on pages 8 and 9 
of the printed hearings, he will find the statement there. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It appears at page 8 of the testimony. It 
was the last statement put in by the Department of Agriculture, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING, I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. This statement was given in response to a 
request from a society that’was attempting to prevent the spread 
of rust. Doctor Ball’s testimony before the committee was the 
last statement made, and I think in response to questions from 
the committee it was clearly indicated, and made almost certain 
if we consider his testimony to be at all of value, that $300,000 
is all that could be economically used. 

Mr. STERLING. I wish to say a word now with reference to 
another matter. It may have been gone into by some other 
Senator, though I do not know, because I came in while the 
discussion was going on. I wish to call attention to a state- 
ment in Department Circular 108, United States Department of 
Agriculture, to the effect that during the’ five years, beginning 
with 1916 and ending with 1920, there was a loss of wheat 
alone from black rust in the United States of 323,436,000 bushels. 
I find on my desk a statement submitted by Mr. Harrison 
Fuller, to whom the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KrLioge] re- 
ferred, showing the total loss of wheat in my own State of 
South Dakota during these same five years was 35,113,165 
bushels. The loss in oats is given for two years at 11,571,000 
bushels, and in barley 5,355,000 bushels. 

Mr. President, I submit for the Recorp perhaps the same tele- 
gram received by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], 
who is now occupying the chair, from Mr. Ralph Budd, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway Co., and also a letter from 
Mr. Gray Silver, the Washington representative of the American 
I'arm Bureau Federation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the papers 
presented by the Senator from South Dakota will be printed in 
the Recorp. The Chair hears none. 

The telegram and letter are as follows: 

St. PAvuL, MINN., April 6, 1922. 





Does 
from 


Doctor Ball testified that he thought $300,000 





Senator TMoMAS STERLING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I understand consideration is being given to an appropriation for 
eradicating the barberry bush for prevention of rust on grain. I think 
it hard to overestimate importance of taking every possible step for 
prevention of rust in grain fields, and scientific research, as well as 
results obtained where the eradication of barberry bush has taken place, 
seems to indicate conclusively that eradication of common barberry bush 
will prevent a very large part of losses from rust. The earlier extensive 
work is undertaken the cheaper it will be to eradicate the barberry, as 
it is spreading quite rapidly, and I earnestly ask your support for an 
appropriation of $500,000, to be included in the general Agricultural 
appropriation bill, for the eradication of the common barberry bush. 

RALPH Bupp, 
President Great Northern Railway Co. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1928. 
fHion. THOMAS STERLING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DeAR SENATOR STERLING: The wheat-producing States of the Middle 
West are 
which is caused 


yery 


much alarmed regarding the spread of black-stem rust, 
by spores which winter over on barberry bushes, 
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scientists have determined the only method of controlling this rys 
by digging up and destroying the barberry bushes. 

This work was taken up as a war measure first and some progress 
has been made. However, we feel that it is inadequate to mect tha 
situation, and so stated before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
recently when it was considering the agricultural appropriation pjjj 
The committee increased the appropriation $52,800, making a total 
appropriation of $200,000. We believe and have the assurance of tha 
Department of Agriculture that in the 13 States where it is a serioys 
factor $500,000 can be used judiciously this year in the location anq 
eradication of the barberry bushes. 

That the matter is of serious import is shown by the fact that a rust. 
prevention association was formed in St. Paul, Minn., March 11, upon 
the conclusion of a conference called by Gov. J. A. C. Preus. At that 
time the millers and others contributed a large sum to carry on the 
campaign, but it is entirely inadequate and, of course, the expen 
should not be borne in any major degree by them. 

I think you will be interested in the recent dispatch from Minnesota 
which I am inclosing herewith. F 

Appreciating your interest in this matter, and hoping you will leng 
your influence and vote for a larger appropriation, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


t is 


se 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU Feppratioy, 
Gray SILvgEr, 
Washington Representative. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I hope very much 
that the amendment tendered by the Senator from Nebrasky 
[Mr. Norris] will prevail. The great destruction already 
wrought by this pest, and the imminent peril of its being in- 
creased from year to year, certainly ought to move us to every 
effort to eradicate it. It must be apparent, of course, to all 
that if an insufficient appropriation is made, the extent of the 
labor for the purpose of eradicating the bushes which act as 
carriers will be increased, because they will continue multiply 
ing until they are eventually all destroyed. 

As indicative of the loss which has been suffered in my State 
from this source, I have here a memorandum which discloses 
that the disease was particularly prevalent in the year 1917, 
and then was not particularly destructive in the two succeed- 
ing years of 1918 and 1919, perhaps because those were periods 
of extreme drought, and for some reason or other it seemed to 
affect barley only to any appreciable extent in the year 1919. 
In the year 1917 it was figured that the loss on wheat amounted 
to 2,525,000 bushels, on oats to 3,400,000 bushels, and on barley 
to 270,000 bushels. In 1920 the barley loss in my State amounted 
to 1,397,000 bushels. So the total loss within two years in my 
State runs up to $2,000,000 or $3,000,000, and the aggregate is 
something enormous. 

Neither are we dependent for such information as we have 
concerning the part played by the barberry bush upon the infor 
mation given to us by scientists in recent times. I observe that 
it was recognized in France way back in the seventeenth century 
that the barberry bush was instrumental in the propagation of 
black rust, and laws were passed in France as far away as that 
tithe for the eradication of the barberry bush. It has been 
recognized in New England for a good many years that it was 
likewise responsible for this particular pest, and laws were 
passed in the New England States for its eradication. [ ob 
serve that acts have been passed in various States where the 
work has been carried on, involving the invasion of the premises 
of private owners for the destruction of the barberry bush. 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator will yield at that particular 
point, I desire to say that I think he must accept it as a true 
statement that the laws inhibit the barberry bush in all the 
States where the infestation occurs. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Does not the Senator think the most complete 
remedy would be the enforcement by the States of the laws 
which make it unlawful for one to have a barberry bush grow 
ing on his premises? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. And does not the Senator think if those laws 
were enforced and a few were prosecuted and convicted for 
their violation that that would do more to eradicate the ba! 
berry bush by local effort than could be done by the approprl? 
tion of Federal money? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
any more; but the Senator must bear in mind, of course, 
these bushes are very likely to grow along fences and roads 
and upon unoccupied premises. In my State it appears (hal 
they propagate to a very considerable extent upon the public 
lands, at least-in the vicinity where cultivation to any @ppre 
ciable extent exists. : 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator yield at that point for al 
other question or statement? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. ‘ ‘ 

Mr. McNARY. I think the Senator's classification is very 
good; but does not the Senator think it would be equitable |! 
these three factors were engaged in the attempt to eradicate the 
barberry bush—the individual on privately owned land, jo 
State upon the public highways and other public property own 


I do not know that it would do 
that 
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by the State, and the Federal Government upen the public do- Mr. WALSH of Montana. But for the work of extermination 

mnin which is owned by the Federal Government? we have made constant appropriations, as has been done for 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would not like to restrict the | the extermination of dourine, glanders, and so forth. 

work of eradication in that way. The spores are so easily Mr. MYDRS obtained the floor. 

transferred from one region to another that there must of 

necessity be cooperation ; but I do not think by any means that 

the activities of the Federal Government ought to be restricted Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator from Montana yield to me 

to work upon the public lands. The situation is exactly the | in order that I may submit a report from a committee? 

same as with respect to fire prevention in national forests. If Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

the work for the prevention of fires or for the extinction of fires | Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, some days ago the Senator 

were confined only to the national forests we would not be able | from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] introduced the joint resolution 

to preserve the national forests. There must be cooperative | (S. J. Res. 188) creating a committee to investigate existing 

work in connection with all of these transactions. conditions of industry and commerce in the United States for 
Mr. McNARY. Then the Senator, I understand, believes in | the purpose of recommending to Congress legislation defining 

generous cooperative work? F the rights and limitations of cooperative organizations as dis- 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. tinguished from illicit combinations in restraint of trade. That 
Mr. McNARY. In connection with the protection of national | joint resolution was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

forests the owners of private forests are contributing at the | from which committee it was reported unanimously. It was 

rate of 8 to 1 by the Government. Im the appropriation we are | then referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 

now considering the private individual is scarcely contributing | tingent Expenses of the Senate. As chairman of that com- 

anything, and the Federal Government is doing it all. That is | mittee, I now report back favorably the joint resolution, and 

the complaint which I make. | ask unanimous consent that it be given immediate considera- 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the conditions are not by any | tion. 

means identical, not to say not analogous. Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will let us 
Mr. McNARY. I thought the Senator used the word | vote upon the motion which is now pending. 


COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 


“analogy” as indicating a similarity between the preserva- Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that if the consid- 

tion of forests and the destruction of the barberry bush. eration of the joint resolution takes any time, I will withdraw 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is easy to distinguish a very | the request. 

wide difference, because in one case you have the actual prop- Mr. NORRIS. The pending motion will not take more than 


erty which is being destroyed, but when a barberry bush grows | q minute, I think, and after it is disposed of, then there will be 
upon one man’s farm the owner of the farm may not suffer | no objection to the Senator’s request. 
any more than one whose farm is immediately adjacent. So| Mr. CALDER. I am compelled toe go to a committee meet- 
the situation, as it seems to me, is very materially different. ing. 

I want to say that I do not believe that anybody need have Mr. NORRIS. 
any apprehension that the States themselves will not join very | 
cordially with the Federal Government in this very necessary 


I think debate has about ended on the pend- 
ing amendment, and we are ready to vote. I should dislike to 
see the pending amendment laid aside now. 


work, because they all appreciate the peril in which they stand, Mr. MYERS. I will say that I desire to speak for about five 
as evidenced by the legislation which exists in all of the States hentia on the pending amendment. bo vane ; 
in which work is being done for the purpose of aiding in the Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that the Senator 


eradication of the offensive bush. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator permit me to amplify the 
statement regarding State cooperation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. MeNARY.,. I take this statement from Mr. Fuller, who 


from New Jersey [Mr. EpGe] is compelled to leave the Chamber 


meeting. I thought that perhaps the Senator would permit 
action to be taken on the joint resolution. If it takes any 
| time, as I have said, I will withdraw it. 





is high in authority in this matter, because he is the secretary Mr. MYERS. I am willing to yield to the Senator, but others 
of the organization which has to do with the prevention of | pave a right to object, of course. 


grain rust. A question was propounded to him by the Senator Mr. EDGE. Mr. 
from Washington [Mr. Jones], and he replied: 

The States, with the exception of Minnesota, have made no substan- 
tial appropriation. 

As the Senator from Montana knows, the damage wrought by 

> . x , renerations i >y ee ll b F 
Coe eT ear eee Cicer Ren | aE NT. Ki, Coneer 
ri on Se oe preg es om Py, AS Was Orowsht | Mr. EDGE. The amendment to the pending bill has been 
here by the earliest settlers in New England, and its destructive ;  Sipeg gfe Fea ott ; 
ower, as the home of the fungi that destroy wheat, has been | debated for two hours; some of us have been waiting here 
p eter e : : age | hoping that that debate would cease, and that the joint resolu- 
known for years. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. That does not argue anything so | om might be considered. 9 ir 
far as I am concerned. Mr. NORRIS. I will not object, Mr. I resident. 
Mr. MCNARY. But it argues tremendously with me. Mr. CALDER, The joint resolution, I will say, comes from 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. We have exactly the same situa- | the committee with a unanimous report. y 
tion with reference to the eradication of tuberculosis in cattle. | _ Mt. OVERMAN. I should like to know something about the 
In that case we have undertaken to pay dollar for dollar for | Joint resolution, and what it provides. ‘ 
carrying on the work in a cooperative manner. We do the same Mr. EDGE. If I may be permitted to occupy the floor for a 
thing in reference to the eradication of the cattle tick. The | Moment, I will say that the joint resolution simply provides for 
Federal Government has been making very liberal appropria- | 22 iquiry. It establishes no policy, but provides for the ap- 
tions for the extermination of splenetic fever during all these | Pointment of a joint committee to ascertain the present situa- 
years. It is appropriately the work of the Agricultural Depart- | tion in which the trade associations of the country find them- 
ment to provide against these diseases which spread over great selves, in view of the decision in the hardwood lumber case, 


President, 1 trust the Senator from Ne- 
braska, if there is no opposition, will permit the joint resolu- 
tion to be considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think there is any opposition to the 
motion to amend the committee amendment. 


areas, to the destruction either of plants or animals. | which has put these associations in a position where they may 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? | be held to be violating the law. The proposed special joint com- 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. i mittee will investigate the entire subject. ; ; 
Mr. LENROOT.. Does not the Senator think that a State Mr. OVERMAN, The joint resolution simply provides for 

which is affected Should at least match dollar for dollar the | 22 investigation? ; 

appropriation of the Federal Government in a matter of this Mr. EDGE. That is all. 


kind? Mr. CALDER, I ask unanimous consent that the joint resolu- 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think so. I do not think | tion may be considered now. — 
that has been the policy pursued in respect to any of these Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I do not quite understand 


matters. | what the joint resolution proposes. I wish the Senator would 

Mr. LENROOT. With regard to the effort to eradicate tuber- | explain it more clearly. ; ; cael 
culosis, the States and individuals contribute; the Federal Gov- | Mr. CALDER. ‘The Senator from New Jersey can explain it 
ernment pays only about one-third or less than one-third of the | better than I can. 


indemnities. Mr. HiTCHCOCK. Let us have the resolution read before 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is only with reference to the | we consent to its consideration. 
indemnities. Mr. EDGE. Perhaps I can explain it to the satisfaction of the 
Mr. LENROOT. Certainly, | Senator. 


in a few moments, and I am obliged to attend a committee - 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution for the information of the Senate. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 188) creating a committee to investigate 
existing conditions of industry and commerce in the United States 
for the purpose of recommending to Congress legislation defining the 
rights and limitations of cooperative organizations as distinguished 
from illicit combinations in restraint of trade. 

Whereas the revival of the industrial activities of the United States 
is essential to the welfare of the individual as well as the Nation; and 

Whereas business has been suffering severe depression from which 
its reconstruction should be stimulated by every legitimate means; 
and 

Whereas business procedure that will, without protecting monopolies, 
eliminate waste in production or distribution, lower costs, suet 
and standardize methods, increase efficiency and the morale of business 
is a beneficial factor in economic progress ; and 

Whereas congressional action has already been taken to assist in 
agricultural cooperative marketing and distribution; and 

Whereas the industrial tendency is toward the substitution of re- 
search and scientific business methods for previous uncertainty and 
ignorance ; and 

Whereas business is hesitating because unable to secure guidance, 
legal or governmental, which will clearly indicate the proper lines of con- 
duct in business association ; and 

Whereas business is entitled to know in definite terms what it legally 
ean and can not do: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That a joint committee of Congress is hereby created, 
to be composed of six members, three of whem shall be appointed by 
the President of the Senate and three by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the committee to investigate 
existing conditions ef industry and commerce in the United States and 
the markets of foreign countries, in so far as the same directly affects 
industry and commerce of the United States, including questions as 
to production, distribution, labor, and business methods, and to report 
to Congress and to suggest such legislation, if any, as it may deem 
best upon these subjects, with a special reference to the most effective 
ways and means to revive industry and to stimulate foreign and do- 
mestic trade, to stabilize business conditions as to the future, to mini- 
mize the danger and distress of recurring periods of business depression, 
with their resultant cycles of general unemployment, and to define the 
rights and limitations of a, re je organizations as distinguished from 
illicit combinations in restraint of trade. 

Sec. 3. That such committee is hereby authorized during the Sixty- 
seventh Congress to sit during the sessions or recesses of the Congress, 
at Washington or at any other place in the United States, to send for 
persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ experts 
deemed necessary by such committee, a clerk, and a stenographer to 
report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be before such committee, such stenographer’s service to be 
rendered at a cost not exceeding $1.25 per printed page, the expenses 
involved in carrying out the provisions of this resolution to be paid 
one-half out of the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 4. That the committee may from time to time report to Con- 
gress, and shall submit a final report on or before December 4, 1922. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I will object to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution. It relates to a subject 
worth discussing. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will withdraw the objection for 
just a moment, I desire to say that I think he will admit that 
this Congress owes to industry some effort at least in the way of 
trying to solve the present unsettled business conditions. The 
joint resolution does not propose to establish any policy of any 
kind whatever, but sinpply makes it possible for a joint com- 
mittee of Senators and Representatives to study the subject and 
investigate. The Commission on Agricultural Inquiry conducted 
a similar investigation and recommended certain legislation, 
some of which has already been enacted. It would seem that the 
joint committee proposed by the joint resolution, working with 
a definite object in view, could be of some service in solving the 
great problenr which confronts us at this time. 

The joint resolution proposes to establish no pelicy. I have 
already introduced a bill which covers this subject to some ex- 
tent. I am purposely not pressing the bill, because I think more 
information should be secured. This committee provides an 
opportunity to do that very thing. Why delay an inquiry? 

Mr. OVERMAN. With the idea of securing the repeal of the 
Sherman Act? Is that right? 

Mr. EDGE. It has nothing to do with the repeal of the 
Sherman Act. Let me point out that this Congress has already 
practically unanimously adopted legislation which provides for 
cooperative marketing associations. They are outside of the 
Sherman Act. I voted for that bill with pleasure, and I think 
practically all of the Senators did. As I remember, the vote 
upon it was unanimous. The trade associations are asking 
nothing of that kind. They are not asking to be outside of the 
jurisdiction of the Sherman Act, but they are asking, and I 
think properly so, to have a clear definition as to what they 
can and can not do under ‘existing laws and statutes; that is 
all. We certainly owe them some effort along that line when 
we realize that throughout this country industry is practically 
paralyzed to-day. These trade associations are not functioning. 
They are afraid to move after recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court. With the millions of men depending upon industry, the 


least we can do is to try to find some solution of the problem. 
Any delay in the passage of this joint resolution is simply a 
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delay upon the part of the Congress itself in trying to find that 
solution. We are passing no legislation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator says it is in aid of the pil! 
that he has introduced. 

Mr. EDGE. This joint resolution does not refer to the bill, 
The bill is simply presented as one of those measures that can 
be given consideration by such a committee. The bill itself 
was prepared by the Federal Trade Commission in Washington, 
and I presented it merely to have it before the country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did the Federal Trade Commission in- 
dorse it? 

Mr. EDGE. The Federal Trade Commission practically in- 
dorsed it, or individual members of the commission did. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, yes; individual members, 

Mr. EDGE. I do not know that the commission as such 
indorsed it, though the bill was prepared by the commission. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Perhaps the chairman did, but not the 
commission. 

Mr. EDGE. There is no reference to this bill in this joint 
resolution. 


Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator had said that it was presented 
in the interest of his bill, as I understood him. 

Mr. EDGE. Oh, not at all. I simply said that I had intro- 
duced a bill on the subject which I had no intention of pressing. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope the Senator never will press it. 

Mr. EDGE. Perhaps I shall not. Personally, I am not at all 
sure that it is the proper solution of the problem. That is the 
very reason why I want to see a committee investigate it. I | 
felt that this bill answered the problem I would press it. The 
mere fact that it is such a big problem, such an important prob- 
lem, and that in my judgment this Congress has so much re- 
sponsibility to do something in this connection, is the very 
reason and the sole reason why I am not pressing the bill. [ 
want to see a strong committee appointed to inquire into and in- 
vestigate as to proper relief in this regard, just as we have done 
in the case of other activities of the country; and I can not 
see what harm the passage of this joint resolution would do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I can see no parallel at all 
between the situation regarding the industries of the country 
and the legislation that we passed allowing agricultural con- 
cerns and interests to form cooperative associations. The agri- 
culturists could not if they would violate the Sherman anti- 
trust law, in my opinion; but this joint resolution proposes to 
enter upon the very doubtful and dubious ground as to how 
far industrial concerns can go without actually violating the 
Sherman antitrust law. 

Mr. EDGE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I object to this measure 
on two grounds: First, because it ought not to be put through 
without discussion and light; and, in the second place, I think 
I shall object to it all the time, because both the House and tlic 
Senate have committees to which this matter can properly be 
referred, and it seems to me that this is an effort to take it 
away from the jurisdiction of existing committees and form 
some special committee for the purpose of bringing in a special 
report in the interest of enabling these concerns to go as far 
as possible toward the violation of the Sherman antitrust law. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, of course I can not prevail on (he 
Senator if he insists on objecting; but I do want a moment to 
answer the suggestion that the Senator has made. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to be courteous to the 
Senator; but if objection is to be made, and it is fixed in thie 
mind of the Senator from Nebraska, I hope he will make the 
objection without going into a general discussion of the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is useless to discuss the matter. 
ought to have it debated, at least; so I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. EDGE. I recognize the fact that the Senator is object- 
ing; but if I may just, in two minutes, answer the suggestion 
the Senator has made I shall appreciate the courtesy. 

The Senator inferred that this meant the appointment of a 
special committee, notwithstanding the fa@ that both Houses 
to-day have regular committees that could handle such sub- 
jects. There is not any question in the world as to that; bul 
the Senator must kifow—and of course he does know—tha! 
when we have had very important intricate subjects of this 
kind it has been the universal policy of Congress to appo!! 
special committees to devote their direct attention to them. 
Perhaps the Committee on Interstate Commerce would properly 
handle this matter in the usual course, or the Judiciary Com 
mittee or the Commerce Committee, I am not sure which; bu! 
we know perfectly well from experience that our overloaded 
committees can not spend the necessary time on all of these 
matters and give them the attention which in my judgment the 


We 
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country properly demands. A special committee with that spe- | people of this country to-day, and I think the Federal Govern- 
cial responsibility, Just like the Joint Agricultural Committee, | ment ought to do everything legitimate and within the bounds 
calling witnesses on all sides of this important question, and | of reason to assist in overcoming that most deplorable condition 
bringing to the Senate of the United States and to Congress a | of affairs. 

direct report, with possible remedies, would help in the solu- Many of the farmers of Montana have become so desperate 
tion of a great big problem. I think the criticism entirely un- | that they are demanding very unusual and drastic legislation. 
justified that there is any desire to have a special committee | Many of them are demanding the revival of the Government 
that would not give the matter the sume careful, broad consid- | Grain Corporation and the fixing of a minimum price for grain, 
eration that its members would give as members of a larger | the Government to buy at the fixed minimum price all the grain 
committee that perhaps has many other subjects to consider ; which does not bring that price in the market and store it in 








so that I do not think that objection of the Senator is very well | Government-owned warehouses. Now, when there is an oppor- 
taken. tunity within a reasonable, natural sphere to assist in over- 
I sincerely hope, if the Senator will not withdraw his objec- | coming the very deplorable condition of affairs which exists 
tion now, that he will at least give the matter consideration | among the agricultural interests of the Northwest in particular 
from the broad viewpoint that he does on matters of important | and the whole country in general, I think Congress should not 
legislation, and recognize that we do owe industry some solu- | hesitate to do it, as it may relieve the necessity of enacting 
tion of these problems. later more drastic legislation. 
If he has a better method to suggest in order to bring about Montana has become a great wheat-growing State. For quite 
a solution, I shall be glad to have it; but the fact can not be ! a number of years it has been climbing up steadily in the scale 
denied that there are over 3,000 of these trade associations, | of States that are large producers of wheat. Wheat has become, 
organized at the request of the Government during the war for | I think, the main agricultural product of the State, but for a 
the purpose of stabilizing production, that are now practically | number of years the wheat growers have had this terrible pest 
inactive because of the decision of the Supreme Court in the | of black rust, created, scattered, and disseminated by the bar- 
Hardwood .and othér cases, all of which decisions were by a/! berry bush, with which to contend. It has done immense 
divided court, as I recall, and that they do want, and I think | damage to wheat growing in Montana. 
properly so, to have some definition whereby they can at least With all of the obstacles with which the wheat growers of 
proceed in the great work in which they were engaged and} Montana have to contend, including those of high railroad 
should be engaged in helping to stabilize production and de- | rates, remoteness from market. high prices for everything they 
velopment. have to buy, and low prices for their products, I think it would 
I take issue with the Senator somewhat. These trade associ- | be very burdensome if they should have to continue to contend 
ations are entirely parallel to the cooperative marketing as- | with this pest, which is working havoc with their wheat-grow- 
sociations of which the Senator spoke, saying that they are not | ing industry; and unless some adequate remedy is provided, 
parallel. The cooperative marketing associations, as I under- | unless an adequate appropriation be made for the extermina- 
stand them and as they are understood in agricultural circles, | tion of this pest, it will continue to grow worse and worse and 
are for the purpose of developing better market conditions and | will do incalculable damage. 
cutting down the expenses of marketing—a very laudable pur- I think it would be very unfortunate to make for this purpose 
pose—and I was glad to support the bill. These trade associa- | an inadequate appropriation, one not sufficient to eradicate the 
tions are for exactly the same purpose—to have uniform ideas pest. That woutd only temporarily check the pest, partially 
and developments spread among their members, so that they | smother it, decrease it for the time being, but it would not 
can reduce overhead expenses and reduce the cost of operation. | eradicate it. The seeds of it, the roots of it, would still be 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me | there, and the pest would spring up with renewed vigor and 
to interrupt him? spread another year with increasing damage to the wheat- 
Mr. EDGE. I am glad to yield to the Senator. growing interests of the country. If the Federal Government 
Mr. WARREN. I understood that the Senator in charge ‘of | is going to handle this matter at all, I think it will be economy 
the bill waived objection to the consideration of the joint reso- | 22d wisdom to appropriate a sufficient amount of money prac- 
lution if it would not lead to debate, I hope the debate will | tically to stamp out the pest once and for all, or bring it under 
not go on all the afternoon. complete subjection, so that hereafter a very small annual ap- 
Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have entirely finished: but this | Propriation would suffice. 
is a subject in which I am so much interested that I sincerely Something has been said on the floor about the duty of people 











trust the Senator from Nebraska will look at it, as I say, from doing for themsefves the things they, can do and not depending 
the broad viewpoint from which I know he usually looks at | 0m the Federal Government for everything. That may be sound 
all big public questions, and try to help in the solution of this | doctrine, but I think it would be a very poor policy to begin 
great problem. If this is not the proper way, I should like to | ‘© apply it right now upon the farmers of the country, who are 
get his idea about it. already struggiing under more back-breaking burdeus than any 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to receiving the | Other class of our people, and at a time when their business is 
report?) The Chair hears none, and it will be placed on the | ®t the lowest extremity to which it has been reduced in many 
calendar. | years. The people of this country have — yg a — 
—— oe ‘ | to the Federal Government for aid in everything; the Federa 
SO ne ee eee Government has encouraged them in it; Congress has encour- 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- | aged them in it by yielding to their demands and making all 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10730) making appropriations for | sorts of appropriations for things which the States or the 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June | people might provide for themselves; but this I consider a dis- 
30, 1923, and for other purposes. | tinetly legitimate function of the Federal Government. For 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am very heartily in favor of | many years it has been the policy of the Federal Government 
the pending amendment. I have received from Montana so | to encourage the development of agricultural interests, and the 
many communications about it, calling to my attention the | country never was in more need of it than it is right now. 
urgent necessity for an adequate appropriation for this object | Now is the time for the Federal Government to exercise its 
and the necessity for it, from a number of authentic sources, power in that direction more beneficially and legitimately, I 
has been so forcibly impressed upon me that I feel it my duty | think, than ever before. I know the urgent need of an adequate 
to say a few words on the subject as expressive of the senti- appropriation for this purpose. I hope the amendment provid- 
ments of the agricultural interests of Montana. | ing for an increased appropriation may be adopted without 
The farmers of the Northwest are in a desperate and most | opposition and that it may be retained in the bill when it 
deplorable condition. I think they are sunken lower in the | comes out of conference. 
depths of despair than has ever been known before. Many of Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think it entirely fitting that 
them in Montana are despairing of being able to stay on their | I should briefly outline the state of mind of the committee on 
farms, and yet they know not what else to do. In Montana the | this item. 
farmers for a number of years past have had to contend with The committee thought it was very generous, and I think it 
repeated and appalling droughts, grasshoppers, high railroad | was. The department did not estimate any particular sum of 
rates, high cost of production, high prices for everything they | money for this work for the year 1923. The Bureau of the 
have to buy, and for the last couple of years poor markets and | Budget did not make an estimate for this work, but $147,200 
low prices for all they produce, and these conditions have | was given by the House for the eradication of the barberry bush. 
brought them to the verge of despair. The agricultural in- A number of witnesses appeared before the Senate committee, 
terests all over the country share more or less in that condition, | and the committee, after due deliberation, added $52,800 to 
I think it one of the most serious problems that confront the / the amount appropriated by the House, which sum, added to 
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the total for the eradication, which is under the head of “ Inves- 
tigation and improvement of cereals and’ the study of diseases, 
investigation of the destruction of the barberry,”’ made the 
amounts total $393,705, or the full amount estimated by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The committee is in entire sympathy with the efforts of the 
peeple living in these 13 infested States to eradicate the bar- 
berry bush. If it were a matter of research or further investi- 
gation or extension work, I think the committee would have 
been influenced to have inmereased the appropriation, but it is 
not a matter of research; it is a matter of eradication by manual 
effort. 

liveryone knows what causes wheat rust. Everyone knows, 
or should know, that the barberry bush is the host plant which 
must exist in order that the fungus may repreduce itself. The 
bush is not a small, insignificant shrub. It stands from 10 to 
15 feet high. From its physical appearance it is known, or 
should be known, by everyone living im the infested country. 
It is simply a question of the removal of the bushes. 

I said that everyone knows it. Perhaps TI should say that 
information in regard to it should be further disseminated 
among these who do not know, but the great majority of the 
people living in the infested country know the character of the 
barberry and the result in the way of a loss in the wheat crop 
by reason of its nonremoval. 

Therefore the committee thought that the Congress was gen- 
erous in giving over $200,000 to aid these States. The com- 
mittee further thought these States did not appreciate the 
assistance of the Federal Government or they would appro- 
priate more money. The hearings held by the Senate com- 
mittee and the Heuse committee show, as I recall, that outside 
of the State of Minnesota no other State contributed one dollar 
in cooperation with the Federal Government. It was thought 


by the committee, or a majority of the committee at least, that | 


if that attitude were made known to the various States appro- 
priations would be made in cooperation with the Government, so 
that in a few years the barberry could be eradicated. 

I think it is the duty of any eitizen whe has barberry bushes 
on his place to go out and remove them. I believe if the laws 
which are on the statute books in these various States were en-+ 
forced and a few derelict owners of private property were prose- 
cuted, it would do more te bring about the eradication of the 
barberry bush than the expenditure of millions of dellars ap- 
propriated by the Federal Government. 

This is not a new problem. I might say that jn the far West 
we have the Canadian thistle. Anyone who allows it to grow 
upen his: place, after due notice; subjeets himself to a fine and, 
further than that, the supervisor can go and remove the enemy 
and take a lien upon the individual's property: with the result 
that neither the Federal Government nor the States have been 
called upen to appropriate one cent, but by the enforcement of 
these laws the bush has been almost exterminated. 

Mr. President, the argument made, one which IT think 
affects the participation of the Government in this: undertaking, 
namely, that the spores of the fungi blow a great distance. I 
am sure the testimony shows that the spores were found as high 
as 8,000 feet in the air. That shows that by the foree of the 
wind it can be carried from State to State. It is not controlled 
by the invisible State lines, and that is the particular excuse 
given for the cooperation of the Federal Government with the 
States. But the Federal Government should not be compelled 
to appropriate all this money, and I believe; and the: commitee 
believe, that in adding $52,800 to the House appropriation we 
shew a disposition on the part of the Government to assist 
these States and communities in destroying’ a plant which is- the 
hest of the fungus which brings destruction to the wheat crop; 
and if the States would more generously appropriate another 
year, when the money is available, if the committee now in 
charge of the bill has the honor to handle this matter, I feel 
certain it would add very greatly to the amount of money which 
is earried in this bill. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, the committee thought 
Was acting very generously to these States: 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President-— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McoNARY. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
nent is carried, and this larger amount is appropriated, some- 
thing like $800,000. 

Mr. McNARY The 
$147,000 to $500,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, 


is 


it 


from Oregon 


amendment offered increases it from 


Does the Senztor think $500,000 can be 


expended in the work of the eradication of this pest during the 
next year? 


Suppese the amendment to the amend- | 








Mr. McNARY. The Senator to whom the remark is addressed 
is not familiar with the conditions, other than as they appear 
upon the record. There may be a little conflict with regard 
to the attitude of the department, but I think Doctor Ball was 
very conservative when he said, and it was first reported and 
called to our attention by the Senator from Nebraska, that 
$300,000 could be economically and efficiently expended, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As I understand it, no extra overhead 
expense would be involved in expending this additional amount 
of money. Every dollar provided by the additional sum would 
be expended in the actual work of eradication. If the Senator 
admits that this money can be expended in the work of 
eradication, of what possible use is it to limit the appropriation 
to: $100,000? We might as well @xpend nothing at all as to 
expend a mere fraction of what is necessary to eradicate. It 
is not mere reduction of the barberry bush we want to achieve; 
it is the eradication of it. 

Mr. McNARY. Let me tell the Senator from Nebraska that 
the Government is not engaged in the manual eradication of 
the barberry bush. It does not send men out drawing salaries 
frem the Federal Treasury to take a pick and shovel and 
remove these bushes from the ground. It has to point them 
out, and educate the farmer upon whose ground the bushes are 
found that that is the host plant of the fungi which destroy his 
crop. 

Occasionally, when the investigators find a few bushes, rather 
than go and notify the owner of the property, they remove 
them; but does the Senator think that the Government is hiring 
men with shovels, at from three and a half to seven dollars a 
day, to go out and remove barberry bushes from privately 
owned property ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I want to find out what the practice is, 
It seems te me that, according to what the Senator says; there 
would be no eradication; there would be a mere paltering, a 
mere trifling with a great evil. If the evil is as great as it is 
said to: be, involving each year millions of bushels of wheat, 
whieh are not only necessary as far as the farmers are con- 
cerned but which are also necessary for the prosperity of 
the country, the National Government should take hold of the 
matter in a determined, aggressive, and thorough manner, and 


| net by a mere trifling: expenditure. 


Mr. McNARY. That is not the proper term to apply to the 
very generous efforts on the part of the Government and its 
expenditure of money in this matter. The Government can not 
do any more than edueate the people as to the injury which 
would. result to their crops from permitting the barberry bush 
to grow on private property. The Senater from Nebraska sug- 
gests that the Government employ a vast army of laborers to 
go out and attend te the manual removing of the bushes, an 
undertaking in which I think the Government should not engage. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Senator quoting me? 

Mr. McNARY. I am drawing a logical inference from what 
the Senator said: 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
it should be done. 

Mr, McNARY. 
tell the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I say that the appropriation of a trifling 
sum of money is a waste of money, and if eradication is de- 
sired we ought to appropriate enough money to eradicate it 
now ; and if it is desirable, as the Senator himself intimates, to 
bring about cooperation between the National Government and 
the State governments, then that ought to be provided in this 
bill. We should not simply content ourselves with a nominal 
appropriation where a great appropriation is needed. I have 
listened to the debate and learned that this affects some 13 
States of the Union, and that there are actually hundreds of 
thousands of individual cases where the barberry bushes are 
growing: upon farms and on the highways and! in various places 
where wheat is exposed; Does not the Senator think that if 
the evil is so great there ought to be an appropriation com- 
mensurate with it? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr: President, I think the appropriation is 
commensurate with the activities which ought to be undertaken 
by the Federal Government, but if there is any difference be- 
tween the opinion of the Senator from Nebraska and the Setia- 
tor having the bill in charge, it is as to the amount of work 
which should be done by the States. I think the States are not 
doing their share. IT ask the Senator this question, If he is the 
owner of a farm in Nebraska—perhaps he owns several—and 


IT am not making any suggestion as to how 
I have no knowledge of hew it is done. 
T am aware of that fact, and I am trying to 


| he knows: that there are barberry busiies on his farm, and he 


knows: the havoe and destruction wrought by permitting those 
bushes to grow on his farm; does he think the Federal Govern- 
ment should make an appropriation to hire men to go upon his 
farm and remove those barberry bushes? 








Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not a member of the committee. I 
have not heard the testimony. 

Mr. McNARY. It is not a question of whether the Senator 
is a member of the committee or not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But I judge from what the Senator has 
said that he thinks there should be some form of cooperation 
between the National Government and the State governments, 
and I ask him why he does not provide for it in the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think it is necessary. I think the 
States, knowing that the Government is putting up this money, 
should meet the Government in a more liberal way than they 
do now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Would it not be easy to provide condi- 
tions in this bill of which the States could take advantage in 
their different legislative sessions, and avail themselves of the 
Government appropriation? 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, that could be provided. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Would not that be the practical way of 
reaching the evil? 

Mr. McNARY. That was discussed by the committee. There 
was no particular objection, and the thought was that perhaps 
in some other year that could be suggested. If that is true, the 
States then would have to appropriate $200,000, whereas Minne- 
sota is only appropriating $20,000, and no other State is con- 
tributing at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It seems to me, if the committee takes 
the position that no great national appropriation should be made 
until the States enter upon a form of cooperation, that oppor- 
tunity should be given them in the bill in addition to any direct 
uppropriation made. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. It was stated before the committee that the 
Secretary of Agriculture would recommend a 50-50 plan next 
year. As one member of the committee I was not willing that 
it should go in this year, because none of the legislatures are 
in session at this time, and therefore none of the appropriations 
would be available during the coming summer, if we inaugu- 
rated it at present. Next year the legislatures will all be in 
session. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the bill is appropriating for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, more than a year from now. 

Mr. LENROOT. But that fiscal year begins the 1st of next 
July. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If it is to be left open to the legislatures 
that meet next year, the provision ought to be inserted in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it is inserted in this bill, none of the 
money would be available during the next summer; the work 
that is now going on would have to stop; but at this time next 
year it can be done and cooperation compelled as a condition 
of the expenditure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I realize that that is true, as far as the 
use of the money for the present year’s work is concerned, but 
why could not the bill contain a provision that the legislatures 
could avail themselves of when they meet next year? 

Mr. LENROOT. Our committee could not have reported 
such a provision, because it would have been obnoxious to the new 
rule, and the whole bill would have had to go back to the com- 
mittee, . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in view of the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] with ref- 
erence to this very important item in the bill, I wish to eail 
attention to the fact that the principle to which he appeals has 
not found very general recognition in this bill. At page 13 of 
the bill I find an appropriation— 

For all necessary expenses for the eradication of southern cattle ticks, 
$660,000. 

That is a very proper appropriation. It is one which has 
been carried in the Agricultural appropriation bills for many 
years, but there is no provision that it shall not be expended 
except the States cooperate in the expenditure, and it is not 
utilized alone for the purpose of devising new means for rid- 
ding the cattle of this pest. The means of combating the dis- 
ease are perfectly well known. Let me read further from the 
provision : 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for the 
purchase of animals or in the purchase of materials— 

And so forth. 

It will be observed that it is not for the purpose of experi- 
menting nor for the purpose of discovering new remedies, but 
for the purpose of eradicating the disease. 

e Now, let me turn to page 15 of the bill, where we find this 
item ; 
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For investigating the disease of hog cholera, and for its control or 
eradication by such means as may be necessary, including demonstra- 
tions, the formation of organizations, and other methods, either inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with farmers’ associations, State or county 
authorities, $510,000. 


Turning over to the next page, we find this item: 


For all necessary expenses for the investigation, treatment, and 
eradication of dourine, $45,000. 
There is no cooperative feature in any of these items. So 


we go into the Bureau of Plant Industry and find an item that 
is of very great interest to the people of the State of Oregon 
as weil as my State. On page 19 we find an item for the eradi- 
cation of white pine blister, I read: 

For the investigation of diseases of forests and ornamental trees 
and shrubs, including a study of the nature and. habits of the parasitic 
fungi causing the chestnut-tree bark disease, the white-pine blister rust, 
and other epidemic tree diseases, for the purpose of discovering new 
methods of control and applying methods of eradication or control al- 
ready discovered, $81,115. 

Of course, with respect to all these matters, if we could 
inspire the States to contribute with great liberality, it would 
undoubtedly be very desirable, but with respect to these dis- 
eases which can not be confined within localities and are not 
restricted by State bounds, and which spread from one State 
to another, and particularly a disease like this, that is carried 
miles and hundreds of miles through the atmosphere, it would 
seem as though it was rather the field of national work than of 
State work, although, of course, State cooperation is necessary, 
because the authorities of the Federal Government would 
probably not be entitled to invade the premises of private 
owners within any State except they had the State legislation. 
But, so far as the appropriation is concerned, it is not, as it 
seeurs to me, in accord with the general policy that has been 
pursued for years, as evidenced by those items of the bill to 
which I have invited attention. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Iam very glad the Senator from Montana has 
called attention to these items; but I observe this distinction: 
The white-pine-blister item contains an element of research. 
There is no element or factor of research in the barberry-bush 
item. It is purely one of eradication. That is the first dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have invited attention to that 
peculiar feature. I have invited attention to the fact that they 
have not yet exhausted the field of research with reference to 
the white-pine blister, but we do not confine our appropriation 
to that. A portion of the appropriation for the white-pine blis- 
ter we are going to use for the application of known methods 
of combating it. , 

Mr. McNARY. So is the Government doing that under the 
present appropriation. As to the other mutters, the diseases 
affecting hogs and cattle, those animals move in interstate com- 
merce and they require inspection. Many times the remedies 
result in the development of a reaction to a certain treatment. 
They are not visible to the eye. No one can teil when the 
inspectors pass through the car whether an animal is suffering 
from tuberculosis or whether there are parasites on hogs or 
ticks on cattle or scabies in sheep. It requires an investiga- 
tion of each particular animal to see if it reacts to the test. 
Consequently it requires that work of inspection. But in the 
barberry work, when its host is a wild shrub and the remedy 
is eradication, there is nothing left to-day but private initiative 
plus the aid of the Federal Government and the State govern- 
ments. The Federal Government has done its share beyond any 
doubt. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I expect the pending amend- 
ment to the amendment of the committee will be adopted; but 
being a member of the committee, I can not let it be adopted 
without placing on the record my protest against the increase 
without any provision for cooperation upon the part of the 
States. 

The amendment. I think, is subject to a point of order; I am 
very clear that it is, but I am not going to make it. If the Sen- 
ate desires to adopt the amendment to the amendment on the 
merits, I am perfectly willing that it should do so. 

But, Mr. President, more and more the tendency is for the 
State to look to and expect the Federal Government to do these 
things, not in the way of assistance and cooperation, but to do 
exclusively things that the States ought to do at least a part of 
themselves. In this particular instance, if the Federal 
ernment is going to undertake the eradication of the barberry 
by appropriations, where the Federal Government is soing to 
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‘hire men to go upon the farms and lands of the country and dig 
them out, the barberry bush will not be eradicated for many, 
many years to come. : 

There is one way in which the barberry bush can be eradi- 
cated, and that is through an educational campaign conducted 
by both the Federal Government and the States, so that every 
farmer may know at once what a barberry bush is and every 
farmer may know the menace of the barberry bush. Beyond 
that, if the State legislatures would enact laws providing that 
when a barberry bush is pointed out to the owner of the land, 
if he does not remove it at his own expense it is to be deemed 
a misdemeanor, subject to fine er imprisonment, when that time 
comes the States will take care of the barberry problem. But 
under present conditions there is no penalty upon the part of 
any farmer for not removing the barberry bush. 

What is being done under the appropriation te-day? A Fed- 
eral agent goes through ‘a State, finds the barberry bush, lo- 
cates it, notifies the farmer that he has a barberry bush at such 
and such place on his land, and orders him to remove it. Then 
within 10 days the Federal agent makes another visit and finds 
out whether it has been removed, and if it has not been re- 
moved, the Federal agent, with his hired men, removes it. 
What is the penalty upon the farmer? The penalty upon the 
farmer is the actual cost of removal. That is assessed as a tax 
against him. Is there any penalty about that? Will that kind 
of a law bring about the eradication of the barberry bush in 
this country? 

I appreciate my own State’s interest in this matter. Wiseon- 
sin was either the first or the second State to realize and ap- 
preeiate the danger and the menace of the barberry bush. But 
I think my own State ought not to ask the Federal Government 
to furnish all the money to do this work. I think my own State 
ought at least to put up dollar for dollar with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Wisconsin has done something. Minnesota appropri- 
ates $20,000 a year for that purpose. Minnesota to-day, under 
the $147,000 appropriation, is getting $14,000 a year from the 
Iederal Government. 

Under the increase granted by the committee Minnesota will 
get from the Federal Government every dollar that she raises 
herself. It would seem, would it not, that a great wheat- 
raising State like Minnesota, with the black rust such a menace 
te it, that the State Legislature of Minnesota ought to be the 
first to take the necessary measures for the removal of the 
barberry bush instead of coming to the Congress of the United 
States and asking the Congress of the United States, as they 
are doing by the amendment, to put up $4 for every dollar that 
is put up by the State. 

Where is this movement going to stop if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to be asked constantly to increase appropria- 
tions to do these things in which there ought to be cooperation 
between the States and the Federal Government? The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WALSH] a moment ago referred to some 
items in the bill in which he understood there was no State 
cooperation. Among others, he referred to the white-pine 


blister. The while-pine blister is being dealt with to-day, and 
for every dollar that the Government appropriates for the 


eradication of the white-pine blister the States are appropriat- 
ing three. With reference to tuberculosis in animals, for every 
dollar the Federal Government is appropriating the States are 
appropriating three. In the matter of the eradication of preda- 
tory animals, for every dollar the Federal Government appro- 
priates the States are appropriating two. And that is the way 
the work should be done. 

But, Mr. President, is it fair in the great State of Montana, 
whose prosperity is so bound up in wheat, that the people of the 
State take so little interest in their ewn prosperity that they 
are refusing to appropriate any money for the removal of the 
barberry bush and yet are asking the Federal Government to 
appropriate all that is being expended in that State?- What 
is true of Montana is true of other States. I think North 
Dakota has done something. I do not remember how much 
has been appropriated by the State of North Dakota, but the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] is present. Can the 
Senutor from North Dakota inform us? 

Mr. LADD. I can not at this moment inform the Senator 
from Wisconsin as to the amount of money which North Dakota 
has appropriated, but during the last four or five years consider- 
able sums have been expended for carrying on the campaign for 
the eradication of this pest. The State has made appropria- 


tions and the commissioner of agriculture has sent out a force 
to engage in the work of the eradication of the barberry bush. 
What good, however, has that work accomplished when in all 
the States surrounding North Dakota the barberry bush grows 
und the barberry spores come over into our State and destroy 
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our crops? The destruction of the barberry bush is not a State 
question alone, it seems to me, but is a national question. 

In order to protect ourselves and te insure the production of 
a necessary food supply North Dakota has gone further than 
merely to endeavor to eradicate the bush. Not being able to 
cope with the barberry bush in the State, we have appropriated 
money to develop a wheat which is rust resistant, but the rust- 
resistant wheat does not happen to be a good milling wheat; i 
does not produce good flour for bread. So the experiments have 
been continued, and this year they are putting out a variety 
which they believe will withsiand the rust to a considerable 
extent and which will also be a flour-producing wheat. Se that 
research and experimental werk as well as efforts for the eradi- 
cation of the barberry bush have been going on in North Dakota 
for five or six years. 

Mr. LENROOT. I know that North Dakota and perhaps Wis- 
consin were the two first States which really dealt with this 
problem in an effectual way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
cepsin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In view of the imputation by the 
Senator from Wisconsin against the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent on this floor, I desire to submit that 
this disease comes upon us from communities farther east. The 
testimony before the Agricultural Commijtee discloses that the 
people of the State of Wisconsin have allowed this destructive 
bush to grow without very much restriction; in fact, photo- 
graphic copies of fields in that State were used fer the purpose 
of illustration before the Committee on Agriculture when con- 
sidering this measure. It comes with rather peor grace, it 
seems to me, from the Senator from Wisconsin to asperse the 
people of the State of Montana for inactivity in this matter, 
particularly in view of the fact that agriculture in my State 
has suffered some unusual trials in the last three or four years. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, if we are going to proceed 
upon the theory that it is useless to spend money in wheat- 
growing States to attempt to eradicate the barberry bush uniess 
we go back to the Atlantic coast and eradicate the barberry 
bushes all over the United States, them there is no use of 
making any appropriation at all. If the theory of the Senator 
from Montana be correct, that because the barberry grows in 
Wisconsin, Montana is not responsible, and that if the barberry 
bushes in Montana should be removed this year they would 
return next year, then we have got to go to Massachusetts and 
other New England States and remove every barberry bush in 
the United States or else we had better stop making appro- 
priations. I do not consider that a sound argument, Although 
the spores move in the air, the movement is a very slow one. 
I do not for a moment insist that the Federal Government ought 
not to participate and participate fairly, I do not say it is 
solely a State question. I am willing to appropriate dollar for 
dollar from the Federal Treasury for every doilar that is ap- 
propriated by the State; but when Montana is so vitally in- 
terested I think it is net unreasonable to ask that the people 
of that State themselves shall expend some money to save 
themselves from destruction instead of asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do it all. That is the only point that I make. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would not do much good unless 
the people of Wisconsin would do it, and they have not yet 
evinced any very great desire to do it. 

Mr. LENROOT. The people of the State of Wisconsin were 
the first and those of North Dakota were the next to begin the 
eradication of the barberry bush. I am frank to say that if 
it were not for the feeling that the Federal Government could 
be relied upon to do all these things Wisconsin might be doing 
more for the eradication of the barberry bush. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr, President——- s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. an 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator a question 11 
connection with the statement that Wisconsin and North Dakota 
have been engaged in the eradication of the barberry bush for 
many years, and were the first to go into the effort. Have those 
two States received any benefit from what they have done: 
Has it not been true that, as the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Lapp] has stated, their labors have been to a great extent 
nullified by the fact that the spores are blown into that State 
from States where no attempt has been made to eradicate the 
barberry bush? 

Mr. LENROOT. Doctor Ball in his testimony was asked 
that very question, and he said it was very difficult to determine 








the matter, because whether or not black rust prevails does not 
depend alone upon the existence of the barberry bush but upon 
climatic conditions existing at a particular time; so the two 
things must coincide; but Doctor Ball did testify that there 
was a year in Wisconsin when he thought it was very apparent 
that benefit had been derived from what had been done. 

Mr. NORRIS. In order that the Senator’s statement may 
not be misunderstood—I am afraid it may be subject to mis- 
understanding as he made it—I desire to say that the rust can 
not exist in the Northwestern States without the barberry 
hush; but it does not follow that where the barberry bush 
is found rust will prevail, because, in addition to the presence 
of the barbet'ry, there must be a certain kind of weather in 
order to spread the disease. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is no question about that; we might 
have no rust in a given year; but if there were no barberry 
bushes we would never have any black rust in the Northwestern 
States, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, Mr. President, just a werd with refer- 
ence to the amount,ef money which may economically be used 
for this purpose. We had Doctor Ball, of the Department of 
Agriculture, before us, and this is what he said: 

We cotld probably use $500,000. I am sure we could use $300,000, 
and use it effeiently and economically. I am not quite sure that we 
could use $500,000 so economically, because it would require the build- 
ing up of an organization very rapidly ; but we could use $300,000 effi- 
ciently and economically this year; and if we did that, it would cut in 
half the time that would be required to get the barberry out. 

I wish to say at this point, in further reply to the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WALSH], that the Department of Agricul- 
ture, While they agree that these spores are carried through the 
air, do not agree with him that it is useless to eradicate the 
barberry bush from a single State on the theory that it will 
be immediately filled up with barberry bushes from other 
States, because the present plans contemplate that in 13 States 
only the barberry bush will be practically eradicated in four or 
five years, while if the theory of the Senator from Montana is 
correct, unless we go to New England and eradicate all the 
barberry bushes in New England and everywhere else, there 
will be no use in spending the money at all. With that I do not 
agree, While the spores will still come through the air to 
some extent, if we can eradicate the bushes which are now in 
existence in every State where wheat is grown, we shall have 
the barberry bush problem under control. The only point that 
I make is that the States which are so vitally interested in the 
eradication of the barberry bush ought to help themselves and 
not expect the Federal Government to do it all. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, in view of the statement of the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the Senator from Wisconsin, 
I desire to say a few words, I do not deny that the States cught 
to appropriate money to cooperate in the work, but this is not | 
a matter which has been known and appreciated for 25 or 30) 
vears. The investigation of the relation of the barberry bush 
to the black Trust in the West commenced about six years ago 





| 
| 
I think, m the Untversity of North Dakota, and it was only | 
about three years ago that the States began to realize the 
necessity of the eradication of the barberry. I do not think | 
that the people generally appreciate it now. I do not believe 
there are a half dozen Senators on the floor of the Senate who | 
woulde know ‘a barberry bush if they saw one, and I am sure | 
Senators have the average intelligence of the farming com- | 
munity of the country. : 

Mr. President, it is true that the relation between the black | 
rust in wheat and the barberry bush was known in Denmark | 
before it wags known here, and the bush was eradicated there; | 
hut it is not true that that relation has been known here for 
many yeurs. Now the people are waking up to the danger. It 
takes some time to conduct such a campaign of education, 
Within the last year there was organized—the Governor of Min- 
nesota being the president of it—an organization of 10 States, | 
comprising the principal wheat-raising States, where the rav- | 
ages of the black rust are the worst. They are awake to the | 
subject. The legislatures of those States are not now in ses- 
sion and will not be in session antil the winter of 1923. In my 
State they made an appropriation a year ago of $20,000 per 
inpum; but, finding that insufficient, the people there have 
raised money by private subscription, and I guarantee that 
whatever money the Federal Government may devote to this 
purpose will be more than matched in Minnesota, and I believe 
it Will be matched in every State, because the organization to 
Which T have referred is now awake to the subject. 

But, Mr. President, because the States have not done all they 
could, although now awake to the conditions, are we to sit back 
and say we will do nothing except appropriate $200,000 to de- | 
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stroy the ravages of a disease which threatens the greatest 
single farming industry in the country? I am told by men who 
are not alarmists that wheat raising will cease in those States 
in a few years if the barberry is not eradicated. The bar- 
berry is growing on every piece of wild ground where the 
seedlings drop, and it is spreading with great rapidity. 

Mr. President, if it were net for the fact that the Federal 
Government has had an experienced department studying plant 
diseases and animal diseases, where would the agriculture of 
this country be? It is useless for me to stop to enumerate the 
activities of the Department of Agriculture along this line; 
they are known to Senators, but we might just as well say in 
Such cases that it is the duty of the State to protect their lecal 
industries. Furthermore, it is not expected that the Federal 
Government is going to send out men at from $3 to $7 a day to 
dig up the barberry plants. The testimony before the com- 
mittee was to the effect that the Government’s money is to be 
used in a campaign of education and farm survey in connection 
with the States and in aiding the States in teaching the farm- 
ers what they must do, and in that way bring about the eradi- 
eation of the barberry bush. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, this is not purely a State ques- 
tion. It is true, as the Senator frem Wisconsin says, that it is 
not entirely useless to eradicate the barberry bushes in one 
State if they are growing in another, because the spread of the 
rust. of course, would not be so great from one State to an- 
other; but it is true that the barberry can not be eradicated in 
the great territory reaching from Pennsylvania on the Hast to 
the Recky Mountains on the West and from north of the Ohio 
River and Kansas and Oklahoma unless there is Federal co- 
operation, because the seeds are taken by birds and scattered 
from State to State, and the spores or rust germs or whatever 
you call them are blown, according to the testimony, 50, 75, or 
100 miles; and when attAched to grasses and wheat, if the 
weather conditions are proper, they multiply with astenishing 
rapidity and are again distributed, and we have known fields 
of wheat in less than a week to be absolutely ruined. 

I think the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota and North 
Dakota took hold of this subject as early and as energetically 
as any of the States. I do not think the appalling calamity 
that confronted the wheat-raising communities was really ap- 
preciated among the people generally until within the last two 
or three years. I do not think it was fully appreciated, al- 
though in 1916 this country did lose approximately 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat by the black rust, becatse the weather con- 
ditions were favorable for the spread of the rust; and the 
statistics show that from that day to this the losses have been 
from fifty to seventy-five million bushels of wheat per annum, 
and I am saying nothing about the losses in other grains. 

I renlize perfectly the soundness of the argument of the chair- 
man of the committee and the Senator from Wisconsin that in 
many of these things the States should do more; but I do 
believe that the States are now awakéning and the people are 
awakening to the threatened danger to this great industry, and 
that if this appropriation is made, with the organization which 
now exists, we will find the States at the very next legislature 
cooperating to the fullest extent in the eradication of the 
barberry bush. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 


| sota yield to the Senator from Oregon? 


Mr. KELLOGG. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator stated a moment ago that this 
was a newly discovered or at least a newly acknowledged cereal 
disease. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 

Mr. McNARY. 


Oh, no; I did not mean that. 
That is, so far as these States are concerned, 
Mr. KELLOGG. I think the agitation or investigation of the 
subject commenced about six years ago. It is true that in 
1883 or 1884 or 1885 a report on the subject was made in Den- 
mark, I think; but it was not generally published or understood 
in this country. 


Mr. NORRIS. It was not published in the English language, 


| aS I recall. 


Mr. KELLOGG, 
English language. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator permit me again to refer to 
the record before the Senate committee? 

Mr. KELLOGG, Yes. 

Mr. MCNARY. I refer to the testimony of Dector Stakman, 
plant pathologist at the University of Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The doctor said: 


No; I do not think it was published in the 


I have been preaching barberry eradication since about 1912— 
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T count that as 10 years ago— 


of North Dakota, has been preaching it for a longer 


Professor Loiley, 
time than that, 
insisting on it for a number of years. 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President 

Mr. McNARY. If I might add a word, that would indicate 
that there was a wide knowledge of the disease among scien- 
tists through these infected States 10 years ago. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, it is true that some of the scien- 
tists knew where the trouble lay, but the investigations had 
not been made to any great extent. If we go back to Denmark, 
early in the eighties they published a very comprehensive study 
of the entire subject and caused the eradication of the barberry 
bush from that country so as to preserve the wheat crop of the 
country, and that was done in Holland also to a considerable 
extent; but we did not have the information in this country. 
I might say, in that respect, that I have been advocating the 
eradication of the barberry bush since in the eighties, when as 
a student I took it up in the University of Maine, and I knew 
the condition; but the study had not been made by the authori- 
ties who gave the information. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from North Dakota is a noted 
scientist, and we all regard his ability highly. May I ask his 
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ought to cooperate, that they ought to furnish half of the mor 
and Doctor Humphrey, of the Department of Agriculture, also has. _ or three-fourths of the money. 


and yarious other plant-disease specialists have been | 
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: ley, 
" We have no way to compel them 
to do it. Suppose a State does not do it, and it becomes the pest- 
hole of the United States for the development of this diseyse- 


| what are we going to do about it? 


attention to the fact, as a matter of history, that Doctor Stak- | 


man said, testifying on page 12 of the hearings before the Sen- 
ate committee, that— 

The first barberry eradication law which was passed on account of 
the fact that the barberry was known to damage grains was passed 
in 1660 in Rouen, France. 

I should assume that if it was known nearly three hundred 
years ago in France that the barberry was the host wherein this 
fungus lived——— . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
that was not known in France at that time. The only thing 
they knew about it was that when they had the barberry bush 
they had black rust. They did not know the means by which 
it was communicated. 

Mr. McNARY. They associated the two together. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. And from that came the thought, which sub- 
sequently developed, that the rust was found in the barberry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG, But it is only within a very few years that 
it has been appreciated by the people, the State authorities, the 


Mr. President, as I said before, I have no doubt but that 
every State to the extent of its ability will cooperate. If there 
were to be meetings of the legislatures prior to. the going into 
effect of this appropriation bill, I should have no objection to 
limiting it so that the States would be required to cooperate: 
but that could not be done now without great damacze, 
without a liability, at least, of great loss to the wheat crop on 
account of rust. If we can use the money to eradicate this dis. 
ease in one year, it is economy to do it—not only economy, |! 
it is economy that runs into the millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions—because every year the loss from black rust in the wheat 
in America is something ‘tremendous. 

Mr. President, it is no answer to say that perhaps we may 
have to go to Maine, and eradicate the pest there, and all the 
way across the continent. If it is necessary to save the wheat 
to make the bread for our people to eat, we will do that. We are 
not limited by the Constitution now as to the extent to which 
we may legislate in a case of this kind; but we would amend 
the Constitution if necessary to save the life of the people. The 
barberry bush is a pest that comes in direct contact with the 
food that the people have to have to live, that destroys it after 
the expense and the labor have been employed to make the 


| completed grain; and the people will not stop at any means that 


may be necessary to eradicate that pest. 

It has been known since 1660 in France, as has been shown 
here, that the barberry bush had something to do with black 
rust, but they did not know then just how it came about. | 
think that has been comparatively a modern discovery, as to 
just how it came about. Be that as it may, Mr. President, it 
is a fact that the people of the United States, as a rule, do not 
understand it to-day ; and, as was well said, how many Senators 
here would know a barberry bush if they should meet it in the 
street this afternoon? How many people in your States know 


| that the barberry bush is the host by means of which the pest 


legislatures, that the eradication of the barberry bush is neces- | 


sary if we are going to raise wheat. There are no legislatures 
that meet until 1923, I believe, at least in any of the Western 


States where the barberry is found; and I do not believe that | 


we, facing this calamity, should hesitate for a moment to give 
all the aid possible in the campaign to eradicate the barberry 


bush, which this testimony shows can be done in a very short | 


time if the appropriation is sufficient, but it will last from 10 


to 15 years if we appropriate merely at the rate of $150,000 or | further, and delved into it until I learned something about it. 


$200,000 a year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the amount of money, computed 
in cold cash, that would be saved by a sufficient appropriation 
to eradicate the barberry bush in one year would be many 
times more than the appropriation, just in the value of wheat 


weather conditions were such as to give this disease the oppor- 
tunity to develop. 

I should like to call the attention of the Senator from Wis- 
consin to the fact that, at least in my judgment, this is not a 
local proposition. It is not a proposition confined to the 13 
States that are referred to so often. It is a national problem, 
Mr. President, and in my judgment, the State of Delaware is 
just as much interested in it as the State of Minnesota, because 
in all the States the people eat bread. In all the States the 
people use wheat. The people of the States that do not produce 
a bushel of it use as much of it per capita as those that produce 
the actual grain, and perhaps more, because they are usually, 
like those of Delaware, doing a whole lot of things that are more 


lives that destroys the wheat and brings on the black rust’ 
They all know about the black rust; they know what a ravage 
it is; they know what kind of weather is required to develop it; 
but not one person in a thousand knows just the scientific way 
in which it comes about, or that it comes from the barberr) 
bush. 

On the subject of another pest, I remember just last year 
reading a scientific article in some magazine about the destruc 
tion of the white pine, and I learned—it may be a confession 
of ignorance of which no other Senator is guilty, but it is true. 
nevertheless—I learned that if you raised a gooseberry bush or 
a currant bush in the vicinity of a white-pine tree, you killed 


| the white-pine tree; that allowing a currant bush to grow 


profitable, and they have more money to spend for bread than | 


the poor farmer who has to bend his back to rais» the wheat. 


Therefore, Mr. President, all of the country is interested in the | 


production of wheat. 
will pay for bread, assuming that no artificial instrumentalities 
come in the way of the law of supply and demand. 

I think, therefore, that we ought to consider the question in a 


The less wheat we produce the more we | 


very broad sense, in a national sense; and what are we going to | 


do, Mr. President, if some State does not eradicate this pest? 


within three or four hundred feet of a white-pine tree meant 
the death of the white-pine tree. I commenced to investigate 


I suppose that has been known by scientific men like the Sen 
ator from North Dakota [|Mr. LApp] for the last hundred years, 
but I did not know it. [Laughter.] If the Senator from North 
Dakota feels at all offended at that remark, I will take off a 


that it would save, providing it was an ordinary year, when the | few years. 


Mr. President, that only illustrates that while we know the 
damage wrought by some of these things, we do not realize the 
scientific reasons which bring them about. People can see thie 
white-pine trees shrivel up and die, and wonder what is the 
matter, and they may be raising gooseberries or currant bushes 
right in the shade of the very trees themselves. There is 2 
pest now which has gone all over this country which is elimi- 
nating the chestnut tree. As far as I know, nobody has yet 
discovered any way to stop it. It means the destruction 0! 
chestnut trees. Unless we get rid of the barberry bush it meats 
that we can not and will not raise wheat in this country, ac 
it is only a question with me as to how much money these peop!e 
can use. I do not like the testimony of Doctor Ball. It has been 
read two or three times, and I read some of it which has ot 
been read by the Senator from Oregon, in which Doctor Ball 
said they asked for no increase. They made no estimate whit- 
ever in regard to the barberry bush. I think they are derelict 
in the department when they are not thinking of doing some- 
thing about a pest of that kind. It is striking at the ver) 
foundation of the American people’s principal food product. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 





Does the Senator from Ne- 


Admit, as I do, at least for the sake of the argument—and I | braska’ yield to the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 


should be willing to have every State cooperate—that the States 








Mr. KING. This is not quite pertinent to the particular bar- 
perry bush which the Senator is discussing, but may I not in- 
quire of the Senator whether, with all the appropriations which 
we have been making from year to year for many years for the 
Department of Agriculture for the extirpation of other pests, 
have they not multiplied rather than decreased, and as we 
increase the number of employees and augment the approprie- 
tions, have not ‘the number of pests multiplied? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not suppose the Senetor will claim that 
if we inerease the appropriation, for instance, in this case, it 
will necessarily increase the number of barberry bushes in the 
United States ? 

Mr. KING. I ‘am not so sure about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. On the other hand, will the Senator claim 
that if we make no appropriation whatever, the barberry bushes 
will all die? 

Mr. KING. Many of us, when we were younger, worked on 
farms, and if many of these new-fangled diseases of which we 
hear nowadays existed then, we dealt with them. Oreps, were 
produced, the yield in many instances being larger per acre 
than now, and we did not get millions of dollars of appropria- 
tions out of the Treasury every year to help the agriculturist. 
The farmers did their own work. They did net depend upon 
the Government for everything. But a different plan is now 
being urged. The Federal Government is expected to do what 
private enterprise should do. I am not referring to agriculture 
purticularly, but to the general tendency to secure Federal aid 
in matters of a purely local or individual character. This tends 
to produce anemic people, people who will come for help when 
they should carry their own problems. The Federal Treasury 
is to become a vast cornucopia that will pour forth a gelden 
flood to help thousands of employees who should be engaged 
in private employment, and to aid individuals in the enterprises 
to which they are directing their attention. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there may be a great deal in 
what the Senator has said—that we yzot through with those 
things when we did not know anything about scientific reasons 
and had no scientific men. We got along, though lots of people 
died who otherwise would have lived. There was heokworm 
for years and years and centuries and people did not know it, 
and many died. There was appendicitis, and people died. 
They got along without doctors. But is that any reason why 
when a man gets appendicitis now he should not get a surgeon 
and have the appendix cut out? If hookworm gets into the 
community, is there any reason why we should not eradicate it? 
There was typhoid fever more in the early days than there is 
now. Smallpex then was more deadly than it is now. But is 
there any reason why we should not resort to modern methods 
of avoiding these diseases now? The Senator from Delaware 
{[Mr. BALL] suggests to me that there was yellow fever. Is 
there any reason why we should go back to the old days, before 
dhe street car, before the electric light, before the lamp even, 
before we had bathrooms, and live as we did then, or as our 
forefathers did? 

One thing it seems to me we ought to try to do and that is to 
fix things so that our children, those who follow us, will have 
more of the comforts of life than we had, will know how to 
meet these diseases which confront us better than we have been 
able to meet them. We are not worthy of being called noble 
sons of noble sires unless we improve on our forefathers. 
The swallow which built its nest among the rafters of Noah’s 
ark built just as good a nest as the swallow that is building one 
now under the eaves of the United States Capitol Building. 
That is the difference between man and the lower animals. 
Man improves and the lower animals do not. They are just 
the same now as they were when Adam was here. We think 


we are a little better; I believe we are. Sometimes it is ex- | 


pensive and costs lots of money, but we must have these things, 
even if they do come high. It is no argument now to say that 
because our forefathers did not know anything about the cause 
of black rust and just suffered their damages without befhg 
able to help themselves we should sit idly by now and see the 
wheat fields crumble and decay just before they are ready to 
harvest, when we know what the matter is and know how to 
apply the remedy, and do not do it simply because it is going 
to cost some money to do it. 

I know that lots of money is spent foolishly. I wish I could 
Stop it, but I can not. Because I can not stop it, I am not in 
favor of stopping all advance and progress and doing the best 
we can even though we do squander a lot of money in doing it. 

It would be economy, as I said in the beginning, to eradicate 
this thing now and to do it quickly. We will save dollars by 
doing it, and it is only a question as to whether the department 
is able to use this amount of money. It seems to me they can 
not, and if they can not use it all, at least we will give them 
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all they can use up to the limit of this amendment, $500,000, 
so that they wiil not be handicapped. Every time they do any- 
thing to eradicate ‘the barberry bush they do just that much 
more to save the wheat crop and that much more to save the 
food which the American people eat. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to have 
inserted in the Recorp the law of the State of Montana provid- 
ing for the eradication of the barberry bush. It is brief, and 
will serve as a model for statutes of that character. Briefly, 
it provides that any landowner on whose land is growing a bar- 
berry bush is required to dig it up and destroy it. If he does 
not do so, the horticultural inspector comes along and, hav- 
ing given him notice, which he has not observed, the inspector 
himself digs up and destroys the bush, and the expense of 
doing so becomes a charge upon the land upon which the bush 
is growing, and becomes a part of the taxes imposed upon the 
ownes of the land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator asks that it be 
printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is ‘there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Laws of Montana, sixteenth legislative assembly, 1919.] 
CHAPTER 40. 


An act providing for the eradication of harmful barberry and extending 
the provisions of the act to mahonia in case of necessity, and de- 
fining the powers and duties of the State board of horticulture. 


Be it onacted by the tegislative assembly of the State of Montana: 

SecTION 1, That if shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or cor- 
poration to sell, offer for sale, barter, give away, exchange, deliver, 
ship, transport, receive, or accept for shipment or transportation, piant, 
or permit to exist on his or its premises in the State of Montana any 
plant of the harmful barberry. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty ef the State board of herticulture or its 
duly authorized inspecters to enforce the provisions of this act, and 
they are ceases empowered to cause to be erndicated any such harmful 
barberry Plants found growing anywhere in the State. If the owner of 
the land on which such harmful plants are found growing shall fail 
or refuse to eradicate such plants within 10 days after receiving a 
written notice to that effect from a horticultural inspector, said in- 
spector shall preceed to have such hevmful barberry plants eradicated 
and destroyed wherever they may | und growing. As soon as the 
horticultural inspector has had such harmful barberry plants eradi- 
cated and destroyed he shall make out a statement in duplicate of the 
actual cost and expense incurred by him in eradicating or destroying 
such harmful barberry plants. One of such statements shall be trans- 
mitted to the landowner affected by the work and the other shall be 
filed in the office of the treasurer of the county wherein such lard is 
situated. The treasurer shall place such amount so indicated in such 
statement on the tax duplicate against the land of the landowner 
affected by such work, and such amount so entered sbalj be collected 
in the same manner and at the same time as taxes are collected, and 
when so collected shall be paid by the treasurer to the State board of 
horticulture, which shall remit to State treasurer to be added to the 
appropriation for the use of the State beard of horticulture. 

Suc. 3. The term “ harmfal barberry’”’ as used in this aet shall be 
construed to apply to any species of Berberis and as hereinafter pro- 
vided for, to mahonia, which are suseeptidle to infection by Puccinia 
graminis, commonly cailed black stem rust of grain (but not including 
Japanese barberry, B. thunbergii, which does not propagate the rust). 

Sec. 4. The State board of horticulture is hereby empowered to apply 
the provisions of this act te species of Mahonia whenever in its judg- 
ment the necessity arises. 

Sec. 5. Any person, firm, or corporation which shall violate any of 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined any sum not less than $10 
and not more than $25 for each offense. 

Sec. 6. All acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
epealed. 

, Bec. 7. This act shall be in full force and effect from and after its 
passage and approval. 

Approved February 21, 1919. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think the Senate as a 
whole is convinced of the fact that the barberry bush ought to 
be exterminated. The question arises in my mind, suggested 
by the Senator from Nebraska, as to how much money Congress 
ought to authorize this vear for that purpose. 

As I understand it, the gentleman who has charge of the 
expenditure of this money has stated that while they could 
spend $500,000 he was in doubt as to whether they could ex- 
pend it entirely profitably or economically, but was satisfied 
that they could expend $300,000. I am wendering why the 
amendment goes to the $560,000, a doubling of the amount of 
the appropriation in the House, and is not confined to the 
$300,000. The authorities who expend the money say they 
can expend that much economically. They huve some doubt 
about the other amount. 

Tf it were clear to my mind that the $500,000 could be used 
profitably and economically for this purpose, I should not hesi- 


‘tate to vote for it, because I would say it was money well ex- 


pended, but having doubt abont it, not having heard any reason 
as to why $500,000 should be appropriated instexd of the amount 
suggested by Doctor Ball, it occurs to me that this amendment 
should be made to read “ $300,000” instead of “ $500,000,” 


- 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, Mr. Fuller, the secretary of 
the organization in 10 States for the eradication of the bar- 
berry bush, supplied to the Department of Agriculture and 
placed in the hearings, at page 8, if the Senator will read it, 
a statement to the effect that the department can use $500,000, 
and use it economically. That is in the record, at page 8. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is not Doctor Ball the man who has 
charge of this work? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know whether he is or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think so, although I am not positive 
about it. I judge Doctor Ball does not have charge of it. 
Perhaps the Senator from Oregon can tell us. I do not think 
he has charge of it, because he stated in the beginning of his 
testimony that they did not ask anything for this item. He 
did not seem to know anything about it. 

Mr. McNARY. Doctor Ball has made several visitations to 
that country out there, but I am not sure as to the individual who 
actually represents the department in this work of organizing. 
The appropriation is used in the different agricultural col- 
leges in the States. I think it is under the department here, 
but the various individuals having in charge this work have 
their offices in State agricultural colleges and operate from there 
in cooperation with the State officials. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I received a letter from the State agri- 
cultural college at Lansing stating that the man in charge 
thought $200,000 too small a sum for this purpose, but he 
did not state how much ought to be appropriated, and what I am 
interested in knowing now is why $500,000 is asked, instead of 
$300,000. If there is better authority than Doctor Ball, I would 
be glad to hear from him. 

Mf. KELLOGG. I have talked with Mr. Fuller—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Who is Mr. Fuller? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. Fuller is the secretary of an associa- 
tion, including representatives from 10 States, Western States 
mostly, interested in the eradication of the barberry bush. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does he have anything to do Wwith the 
expenditure of the money? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; he is a private citizen and belongs to 
this association. Governor Preus, of Minnesota, is the president 
of it, and I think the governors of the various States are mem- 
bers of it. He made a statement before the committee, which 
appears on page 7 of the hearings, to this effect: 

Mr. Futter. My only point was this: I will not bore you with the 
statement that we have from the Department of Agriculture; but we 
have consulted the Department of Agriculture, and we have their 
assurance in writing that the sum of $500,000 could be expended 
efficiently and economically and with great profit to the barberry 
eradication movement. I have a statement here which I might put 
in the record. 

The statement is on page 8, and was prepared, as he told me, 
by Mr. Ball, a brother of Doctor Ball, who is in the Department 
of Agriculture and knows all about this subject. That statement 
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says that the campaign carried on with the appropriation of | F : : 7 : 
| ported yesterday in secret, in executive session, to the Senate: 


$147,200 would take at least 10 years. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
here in Washington say about it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. This is what the Department of Agriculture 
here in Washington says. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; Mr. Fuller says that a brother of a 
man in the department says he can use it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. There are men in the Department of Agri- 
culture who have charge of this work, and this comes from 
the man who has charge of it, as I understand it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
before the committee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
of scientific work of the entire department. He is the head of 
itall. Heis a pioneer in the work of barberry-bush eradication. 
He was the State entomologist of Wisconsin for three years, 
and that was under his personal direction. 

Mr. McNARY. Doctor Ball is not the author of the state- 
ment now being referred to. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. As I understand it, that was furnished by 
a brother of Doctor Ball. 

Mr. President, as I said, I am perfectly willing to vote every 
dotlar that the department says it can use efficiently and eco- 
nomically in the process of exterminating the barberry bush; 
but for us to vote against the advice evidently of the man who 
has charge of the work and say that we will give him $500,000 
when he says he can use $300,000, giving him twice as much as 
he is getting now, it looks to me as though we are voting with- 
out information, without that information which is necessary 
in order for us to fix properly the amount of appropriations. 
That is the only question that is in my mind, It is not a ques- 


What does the Department of Agriculture | 


I wonder why they did not call that man | 
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tion of the extermination of this pest, or the appropriation of 
sufficient money to do it, but it is a question of voting blindly 
an amount which seems to be without foundation of reason why 
it should be $500,000. Therefore it seems to me that the part 
of wisdom is to stop with the sum which is practically double 
the amount which we appropriated last year and give the depart- 
ment the amount that is asked for by its officials. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, we have heard to-day q 
great deal about barberry bushes. From many sources thie 
damage wrought by this menace has come to us. With a sin- 
cerity unquestioned and an eloquence unequaled these inter- 
ested Senators have described this unwholesome, injurious, and 
infectious thing. The bill earries large appropriations designed 
to prevent many diseases and eradicate numerous pests, pests 
of all kinds and insects of every description. For instance, 
scabies in sheep are sought to be eliminated. Tuberculosis in 
animals, cattle ticks, hog cholera, the foot-and-mouth disease 
are all provided for, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that there is nothing in the bill about Democrats? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no; but to-day the Senator heard 
enough about Democrats. There was an election yesterday, 
and the Senator’s suggestion brings it to my mind. It was up 
in one of the northern districts of New York. The attention of 
the Senate has already been called to it, and that is why Sena- 
tors on the other side of the aisle are looking so woe-begone, so 
erestfallen, so “down in the mouth,” if you please, at this 
time. It was an election that told a story—a story that pre- 
sages what is to follow. It did not bring “ glad tidings of good 
news” to the Senator from Wisconsin or his colleagues or the 
administration. Naturally you were surprised. 

In 1920 in this New York district the vote was 51,512 for the 
Republican candidate, and for the Democratic candidate it was 
21,600, a majority of 30,000 for the Republican candidate in 
that election. If I read correctly from this morning’s issue of 
the official organ of the Republican Party, the Washington 
Post, the figures of yesterday’s vote, Mr. Irvine, the Democratic 
candidate, received. 17,712, and Mr. Henry, the Republican can- 
didate, received 20,799, a majority of 3,000 for the Republican 
candidate on yesterday in this hidebound Republican district of 
New York where only two years ago the Republican majority 
was 30,000. 

Primaries in Illinois were held yesterday. There was one 
very distinguished Republican leader, a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, indorsed by the adminis- 
tration in all the papers of his district, of which he owne:! 
three. I refer to Mr. Ira C. Coprey. Practically all of the 
papers in the district, as I understand, carried the indorsement 
of Mr. JosePpH W. Forpney, the author of the tariff bill which 
has recently passed the Republican House and which, after be- 
ing remade by the Finance Committee of the Senate, was re- 


Mr. Forpney, as well as the administration, indorsed Mr. Cop- 
LEY. I understand there was a Republican running in that 
primary against Mr. Copiry, who criticized some of the admin- 
istration’s present policies, and was unsparing in his strictures 
on the votes cast by Mr. Coprry. The result-was that Mr. Cop- 
LEY was defeated by 4,000 majority. One of the other Repub- 
licans who was up for renomination and who had a contest was 
Mr. IrELAND. He was, of course, defending his record in that 
contest as a friend of the present administration. He also went 
down to defeat yesterday. So if the Republicans can get any 


' consolation out of the returns of yesterday they are easily 


I was not on the committee. | 
The Doctor Ball who testified is the director | 


satisfied. 
Now, Mr. President, if I have answered the question of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, I will proceed to talk about the bill. 
The bill not only touches scabies, and cattle ticks, and hos 
cholera, and the foot-and-mouth disease, and tuberculosis, but 
it also deals with moths, both gypsy and brown-tailed, white- 
piae blisters, boll weevils, pink boll worms, bean beetles, citrus 


| canker, Hessian flies, chinch bugs, grasshoppers, and last bu! 


not least, the rust spores from the barberry bush. 

It is perfectly natural that whenever we strike the question 
of the barberry bush it should elicit a great deal of discussio" 
in the Senate. It is quite a coincident that the barberry bush 
has been discovered and it seems to thrive most and prevail i!) 
certain localities. The localities apparently affected more thar 
others are those represented by the distinguished junior Sen 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Ketioae], and in the State of Mich'- 
gan, represented in part by Mr. TowNsenp, and in Wisconsi' 
represented in part by Mr. Lenroor, and in that section of the 
country. 

I heard the testimony before the comm‘ttee and I have "0 
doubt that the barberry spores that emanate from it are most 











destructive, that the injury wrought therefrom is quite large, 
and that they are a dreaded menace. 

It is natural that the wheat growers of the Middle West 
should be alarmed over the advent of this pest and are desirous 
of eradicating before a wider spread is made and greater dam- 
age wrought. 

I am always sympathetic with any people who are. cursed 
with dreaded disease or locality that is visited by dreaded pests. 
It is that same sympathetic feeling that has moved the Con- 
gress to make these annual appropriations so that disease to 
animal life might be eliminated—that insects destructive to 
plant or vegetable life might be destroyed and pests menacing 
horticulture might be eradicated. 

The best methods and the surest means to do these things 
have commanded the attention of scientists the world over, 
and received of Congress most liberal treatment. Of all these 
pests enumerated in this bill, I will concede that few, if any, 
are more injurious than the barberry bush. 

However, the barberry bush is not the oniy berry that I know 
of that is a pest or threatens to menace the country. Great as 
is the injury that may be wrought by the barberry, it is not to 
be compared with some other pests or, may I say, diseases by 
the name of “berry.” You know what I mean. I can see the 
smiles on your countenances when I mention “ berry ” pests or 
menaces to-day. Sirs, when we talk about the danger of a 
“berry” pest, the people will not think of barberry bushes; 
they will think of Newberry bushes, a term taken from “ New- 
berryism,” meaning the plundering of the people by the pur- 
chase of power. I care not how Senators may inveigh against 
this barberry pest or any other pest, insect, or disease, none 
are as menacing to our peace and happiness, as destructive of 
the perpetuity of our institutions, and the very stability of our 
Government as the most dreaded of all pests—Newberryism. 

I am going to vote for the increased appropriation that is pro- 
vided in the bill by the committee, so that every effort will be 
made to eradicate the barberry bush. I am not going as far 
as some would have us to go, however. 

I am not now referring to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], but I am referring to some others 
who have spoken in behalf of an increased appropriation to 
eradicate the barberry bush in what I am about to say. If they 
had shown the same zeal in trying to eradicate the other kind 
of pest, the kind that is more deadly than the barberry, that is 
not applicable alone to one State or two States but to many 
States—the kind that reaches from Maine to Washington, that 
not only blights and destroys the wheat but affects the ambition 
of the young boy, destroys the high ideals of a people, and re- 
moves the last vestige of justice and equal opportunity. I say, 
if they had shown the same zeal and opposition to the advent 
and triumph of Newberryism that they have to eradicate bar- 
berryism, they would have rendered a greater service to more 
people and a larger section of the country. 

It is said that these rust spores from barberry bushes are 
carried upon the wings of the wind and light upon the wheat 
and other plant life. Newberryism distributes spores, but they 
are not called rust spores. In New York the spores that ema- 
nate from it might be termed “ Calder” spores, or those from 
Newberryism in Massachusetts might be galled “ Lodge” spores, 
or those in Michigan might be called “ Townsend ” spores, or in 
Minnesota might be called “ Kellogg” spores., 

There are other States that I might enumerate where these 
spores might light, not rust spores but spores that change their 
names when they get into the various States. I see my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. WILLIS] coming in. I failed to specifically men- 
tion Ohio, where certain spores from Newberryism would not 
be termed rust spores, but they change the name to “ Willis ” 
spores there. 

So while I am going to vote for this reasonable appropriation 
in the nature of an increase to try to prevent and eradicate the 
barberry bush, I shall not go to the extent that some desire to go. 

I hope that Senators will, when such a dreaded menace offers 
its head in this body in the future, a menace that affects not 
one State but the whole country, that they will exhibit the same 
zeal in preventing the menace to which I have referred, namely, 
Newberryism, that is now apparently shown in an effort to elim- 
inate the barberryism. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris} to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let the amendment be stated. 

The Secretary will state the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. 
amount “ $432,505,” 


On page 22, line 18, in lieu of the 
proposed by the committee, insert ‘“ $732,- 
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505,” and in the same line, in the proviso, in lieu of “ $200,000” 
insert “ $500,000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

For the investigation and improvement of cereals, including corn, and 
methods of cereal production, and for the study and control of cereal 
diseases, including barberry eradication, and for the investigation of the 
cultivation and breeding of flax for seed purposes, including a study of 
flax diseases, and for the investigation and improvement of broom corn 
and methods of broom-corn preduction, $732,505: Provided, That 
$500,000 shall be set aside for the location of and destruction of the 
barberry bushes and other vegetation from which rust spores originate. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will cali the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale McKinley Rawson 

Ball Ilarris McNary Reed 

Borah Harrison Moses Sheppard 
Broussard Heflin Myers Stetiin 
Bursum Hitcheock Nelson Sutherland 
Calder Johnson New Swanson 
Capper Jones, Wash. Newberry Townsend 
Colt Kellog Norbeck ‘Trammell 
Cummins Kendrick Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Keyes Oddie Warren 

Dial Kin Overman Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham Lad Page Willis 


La Follette 
Lenroot 
Lodge 


Mr. HARRISON. 


Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 
Gooding 


Phipps 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico |Mr. Jones] and the Senator from North Carolina 
|Mr. Stmmons] are necessarily absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska | Mr. Norris} 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I havea general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina |Mr. Si- 
MONS], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama |Mr..UNvEeRwoop]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator fronr Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar]| to 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. WAapsworrnH] and vote 
** yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). A few days ago I 
made a pair with the Senator from Delaware |Mr. pu Ponr], 
which was to continue so long as one of us was out of town. I 
understand he is present. 
I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirn] to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

| Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas | Mr. Rosin- 
son]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Oregon 
|Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wit- 
LIAMS]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia |Mr. Grass] to the Senator from Maryiand 
{Mr. France] and vote “ nay.” 

| Mr. McKINLEY (after having voted in the negative). 


I therefore feel at liberty to vote. 


I have 


a permanent pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas | Mr. 
CARAWAY]. As he is not present, I withdraw my vote. 
Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 


junior Senator from Delaware [|Mr. pu Ponr] and allow unry 
vote to stand. 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire if the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] has 
| voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
| Mr. KENDRICK. 
| which I transfer to the Senator from Louisiana 
DELL] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. KING. I inquire if the senior Senator from North Da- 
| kota |Mr. McCumpBsr] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


| my pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercues] to the 





He has not voted. 
I have a general pair with that Senator, 
{Mr. Rans- 





He has not voted, 
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Mr. KING. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
North Dakota to the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WaLsH] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who, 
it appears, has not voted. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrtman] and will allow my vote to stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jongrs of Washington in 
the chair, after having voted in the negative). The present oc- 
cupant of the chair desires to state that the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent. The 
Chair undertook to take care of that Senator for to-day, but he 
finds he can transfer his pair to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Peprrr], which*he does, and will allow his vote to stand. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] and the Senator from North Carolina 
[|Mr. SIMMONS] are absent on official business, 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia |[Mr. Watson]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcre] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 16, as follows: 








YEAS—37. 
Asburst Hale Myers Reed 
Lroussard Heflin Nelson Sheppard 
Bursum Hitchcock New Sterling 
Capper Johnson Newberry Sutherland 
Colt Kellogg Norbeck Trammell 
Cummins Ko ndrick Norris Watsh, Mont. 
Curtis Keyes Oddie Willis 
lreiinghuysen Ladd Poindexter 
Gerry Ls Follette Pomerene 
Gooding Moses Rawson 

NAYS—16. 
Rall Harris Lenroot Phipps 
Calder Harrison McMary Smoet 
Dial Jones, Wash. Overman Townsend 
Dillingham King Page Warren 

NOT VOTING—4S3. 

Borah Fletcher Nicholson Stanfield 
Prandegee France Owen Stanley 
Cameron Glass Pepper Swanson 
Caraway Ilarreld Tittman Underwood 
Crew Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Wadsworth 
Culberson Lodge Robinson Walsh, Mass, 
du Pont McCormick Shields Watson, Ga, 
Kdge MeCumber Shortridge Watson, Ind, 
Elkins McKellar Simmons Weller 
Ernst McKinley Smith Williams 
Vernald McLean Spencer 


So the amendment of Mr. Norkrrs to the committee amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire whether 
individual amendments are in order now under the procedure 
that has been adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that a 
unanimous-consent agreement was entered into whereby the bill 
was to be read for action on the committee amendments. 

Mr. KING. I desire at the appropriate time to offer an 
amendment appropriating several million dollars to exterminate 
weeds from the farms of the country. If the Government is 
becoming so paternalistic, I think it ought to take care of all 
the weeds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment will be in 
order when the committee amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. NORRIS. That will be in order when the weeds com- 
mence to grow. They have not started yet. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I generally agree with my friend 
the Senator from Utah; but his frony, I think, is hardly war- 
ranted. 

Mr. KING. That was a joke, not irony. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator meant it for trony. I am 
not criticizing him. He had a right to indulge in it; but I 
rather embrace it as an opportunity merely to express my epin- 
ion about appropriations for farm work, farm development, 
and improvement in agriculture, 

Mr. President, the making of appropriations which have the 
effect of improving the character of the grains of the country 
or the steek of the country by the dissemination of proper knowl- 
edge is not any more paternalistic than teaching the alphabet 
to children at the-public expense is paternalistic. It is educa- 


tioual, and there is no reason why the education of the people 
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should stop at the primary department of the public school or at 
the graduating line of the public school. If we could dissemi- 
nate the last word in scientific knowledge regarding farming, it 
would pay back not only a thousandfold but probably ten theu- 
sandfold the expense. 

The particular amendment we have just voted on is of a Little 
different character. It proposes to step a disease, or some- 
thing which is in the nature ef a disease—a pest. There never 
has been any question about the right and the propriety of the 
Gevernment stopping the spread of contagion from one State to 
another among animals or among human beings. This is merely 
a proposition to stop the spread of disease among plants, the 
particular plants especially concerned in this imstance being 
wheat and oats. That is not paternalistic. It is protective. 
It is not any more paternalistic to stop the spread of a con- 
tagion within the borders of the country than it is to put down 
an armed rebellion within the country or to proteet the country 
against the invasion of an enemy. This class of legislation does 
net come within the term “ pateraalism” at all. It is a proper 
public duty, and it has been exercised for scores of years, and 
with the highest benefit. 

Mr. President, I have not the slightest doubt that of all the 
moneys that have ever been expended by the Federal Govern- 
ment the money which has brought the finest return, the greatest 
reward, has been the money expended through the Agricultural 
Department. I do not claim that that department, in the process 
of experimentation and development, has net made mistakes, or 
that it may not make many mistakes in the future. I do not 
claim that every dollar brings a return; but I do make the 
broad claim that if you take the Agricultural appropriations 
in the aggregate, year by year, they have produced more of 
actual wealth in this country, a thousand to one more, than 
the money that has been expended. 

No one can estimate the far-reaching effects of an improve- 
ment in agriculture. The old illustrative statement that he is 
a public benefactor who makes two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before can be applied here and multiplied by the 
immense farm population and then by the immense city popu- 
lation. This country probably would starve for meat and but- 
ter and milk if we had the kind of cattle that were universally 
found in this country when I was a boy. I have not the slight- 
est doubt but that if you should compare the cattle of 50 years 
ago with the improved breeds of to-day it would be found that 
meat and butter and milk are produced at half the expense and 
waste of the inferior grades with which our fathers were 
obliged to put wp. I remember the old razor-back hog that 
teek about two years to mature and that could run so fast that 
you could not catch tim when he had grown up. If we were 
forced to raise that sort of animal upon our farms to-day, and 
nothing else, it is my opinion that perk would cost twice as 
much as it does to-day. Wheat and corn and every variety of 
cereal have been improved to the same extent. The money 
expended by the Agricultural Department has been largely re- 
sponsible for these vast strides ferward; and we are only in 
the infancy of the development of our agriculture. 

It is a mutter of regret that some European countries have 
advanced so much more rapidly than we have in the application 
of scientific principles jo the development of the farm that they 
are able to produce crops far beyond these which we produce at 
the present time. Lf we were to appropriate $10 for the develop- 
ment of agriculture where we appropriate $1 at the present 
time, assuming that the Agricultural Department would be cor- 
respondingly expanded, it is my opinion that it would be the 
finest investment that this country ever has made in its history. 

I am in favor of economy in the administration of the affairs 
of this Government. If I had my way, I would abolish about 
nine-tenths of the boards and bureaus and departments ; but 
there is one department that I would enlarge and bring to it 
the highest scientific skill of the world, at whatsoever cost, and 
that is the Agricultural Department. I think this bill and all 
of its provisions ought to be considered im that light. 

I do not say this now for the mere purpose of replying to 
what my friend from Utah meant as a bit of satirical witticism. 
I wanted to say it anyway. Agriculture must be taken care of 
in this country. Fifty-two per cent of our population new live 


| in cities, and there is no Gass of men who have felt the terrible 


strain which has fallen upon the country since the war as the 
farmers have. It must be remembered that the farmers are 
the only class of our people who were not permitted to sell at war 
prices during the war. It must be remembered that from the 
very first of the war to its end the Government fixed a price 
upon substantially everything the farmer produced. They did 
not permit him to sell in the open market of the world at the 
war prices, but they compelled him to buy in a market that was 
not controlled, and consequently he was obliged to pay war 
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prices for everything he purchased. Against that I protested 
on this floor for weeks, and in order to prevent it resorted to 
every legislative device at my command. I said then that the 
farmers of this country were as patriotic as any other class of 
men; that if it were necessary in order to win the war that 
the farmer should sell his wheat for a dollar a bushel, or give 
it to the Government, if, indeed, such a thing were possible and 


yet maintain production, the farmers of the country would be | 


willing to do it, provided everybody else in the country were 


brought under the same rule,;an equitable rule of common | 


regulation. 

But if the prices at which the farmer had to sell were kept 
down artificially by the Government and the price at which he 
had to buy were not thus regulated, the farmer would be de- 
spoiled and would be singled out of all the people of the 


country to ultimately be the sufferer through the war, while | 


other classes of people might be the profiteers by the war. My 


protest not only went unheeded, but throughout this country 


the protest and the protestant were alike denounced. It was 


almost claimed in some instances that my attitude was one of | 


disloyalty. 


What has been demonstrated in the last few months? The 


farmer who found that his price was prevented from going up | 


when prices were mounting, after the war was over found 
there was no one to keep his price from going down. Accord- 
ingly he has found himself confronted with th's sort of a situa- 


tion—not having been allowed to realize the high prices during | 


the war, and during the war having been compelled to pay 
high prices for everything he consumed, unrestricted war prices. 
Since the war is over he has found that the bottom dropped 
out of his market, and he has been compelled to sell at ruinous 


prices the grains which he produced by high labor, with high- | 
and at the expenses which are always inci- | 


priced machinery, 
dent to production when all values are high. 

If the farmer had been permitted to reap the high prices of 
war times, he might have had money in the bank when the 
slump came instead of having a note in the bank, and he 
could have recouped himself during these times of depression 
out of the profits made during the time of inflation, as business 
houses generally did and as they are still doing. 


ganda, paid for out of the money of the people and expended 
through press bureaus skillfully organized, that Mr. Hoover was 
a magician, a magician sent almost from on high to shower 


the benefits of his celestial wisdom upon this earth, and that it | 
was a kind of sacrilege to say that anything Mr. Hoover pro- | 


posed to do would not bring infinite blessing to the people. 

What did Mr. Hoover do? 
thing the farmer produced, and he did it without any authority 
of law whatsoever. He did it by acts as arbitrary as have ever 
disgraced any Government—Democratic, Republican, mo- 
narchical, or Bolshevist—in the history of the world. 
of power was given to him to regulate the price of anything, 
but he was given the power to license business institutions. And 
as he construed the power of license, it was not the power of 
regulation for the purpose of preventing illegal practices; it 
was a power of life and death over a business institution which 
he could exercise, and therefore, having the power of life and 
death, he could command an institution to pay whatever prices 
he saw fit to dictate. 


Accordingly, he said to the grain dealers of the country and } 


to the millers, “If you pay more than a certain price for wheat, 
I will’take away your license to do business.” He then or- 
ganized the Expert Grain Corporation, the only corporation al- 
lowed to ship grains abroad during the war, and through that 
corporation fixed the price of ‘export grain. Accordingly, there 


w..s no place in the world for the farmer to sell his wheat where | 


the price was not regulated by Mr. Hoover’s arbitrary decree, 


issued not as of right. but because he had the power to deny | 


business institutions the privilege to exist if they paid the 
farmer more than Mr. Hoover saw fit to dictate. Thus the 
price was fixed illegally by the violent and illegal abuse of a 
power of license. 


How did he treat the great business institutions? They were | 


permitted in most instances, where their profits wese fixed at 
all, to vastly increase their profits, and, speaking in a broad 
sense, their markets were thus stabilized and their profits 
guaranteed. So that, for the most part, where they were regu- 


lated at all, they were enabled to pile up huge profits, vast sur- 
pluses, out of which they could draw their expenses in the days 
of adversity which everyone anticipated would come after the 
war was over. 
no regulation whatever. 

I happened to be in a position a few days ago to know of an 
institution that had accumulated during the war period a sur- 
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country then had been taught to believe, by an extensive propa- | 


He regulated the price of every- | 


No grant | 


Outside of the domain of Mr. Hoover there was | 
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| plus of over $12,000,000, and when orders ceased after the war, 
| they had that money, accumulated during the war, so that they 
| were able, if they desired, to continue to pay their regular 
dividends, even though business was slack and no profits were 
being made, paying them, and paying them properly, out of a 
| surplus accumulated for the very purpose of meeting the days 
| of depression and stress. 
Those institutions for the most part—and I am not speaking 
| of this particular one—had great war contracts, and made im- 
mense profits. Many of them worked on the cost-plus basis, 
| and had no opportunity to lose. They were piling up this 
money against the evil day. 
| How differently the farmer was situated. He was denied a 
market. He was denied war prices. Hence, he did not have 
the surplus which he might have had if the hands of the Gov- 
ernment had not rested upon his neck during the war. That, 
Mr. President, is just what the Federal Government did to the 
farmer during the war. The price of Wheat was depreciated 
substantially $1 a bushel within a few days’ time. It remained 
at a fixed price during the war. when the world was clamoring 
| for bread, and when after the war was over the Government 
| released its grip the price of wheat mounted within a very few 
days, if I recollect, some 60 or 70 cents a bushel, so that the 
| price both before the war and after the war when unregulated 
was from 70 cents to $1.20 higher than it was during the period 
| of regulation, a complete demonstration that the regulation 
| throughout the war had kept down the price of wheat substan- 
| tially or nearly a dollar per bushel. Multiply that by the num- 
ber of bushels of wheat produced in the United States during 
practically the two-year period of regulation, over 1,500,000,000 
bushels, and we have a rough approximation of the stupendous 
| amount taken from the farmers on wheat alone. 
But the price of wheat is reflected in the price of corn and the 
| price of corn is reflected in the price of cattle and the price of 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


hogs. In addition to that the préces of cattle and hogs were 
arbitrarily fixed through regulation of the packing houses im- 
posed upon the packing houses by the same arbitrary methods, 
namely, the threat to take away their licenses unless they con- 
formed to the arbitrary will of Mr. Hoover. 

It is impossible with any accuracy to estimate the amount of 
money taken from the farmers by virtue of these price regula- 


| tions. But I believe the farmers were deprived of between five 
and six billions of dollars during the two-year period of 


regulation. 

The trouble with agriculture to-day is that agriculture was 
not permitted during the war to reap its just profits, but was 
compelled to sell in a restricted market and to buy in an unre- 

stricted war-wild market. But to-day, with the war over, there 

is no one here to prevent the price of agricultural products going 
down to the very bottom. They kept them from going up, but 
they do not keep them from going down. 

There is another phase of the matter that must not be over- 
looked. The price of the farm products wus fixed not alone to 
benefit the American consumer, if that, indeed, was ever the ob- 

| ject, but the farm products were sold to European countries at 
these regulated prices, reduced prices, so that Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and all the world, seeking to buy American 
farm products, obtained them at the restricted prices. On the 
other hand, England, France, Italy, Belgium, and all the world 
sold to us at the full war values. The singular thing is that 
during that very period of the war Great Britain—I have not 
examined the figures for other countries—sold more in dollars 
than she did during any corresponding period of her history. 

The result, therefore, was that the American farmer was bled 

| white, not for the benefit of the American consumer alone but 
for the benefit of our allies in the war and of all Europe. Now, 
when Europe finds her markets disrupted and values gone, 
the farmer, who has to sell his surplus, is compelled to sell 
that surplus upon a bankrupt market at the bankrupt prices 
prevailing in the world, And there ure none so wise they can 
prescribe a remedy. 
These are the conditions confronting the farmer, and they 
| confront the cattlenran, the sheepman, the hog man in just the 
sume way. The percentage of men engaged in the cattle-raising 
| business who have become bankrupt is simply astounding, appall 
ing. Companies and individuals supposed to be possessed of very 
great wealth, but in fact not possessed of it, are to-day pros- 
trate, and their paper, lodged in the banks of the great Central 
West, is to a large extent worthless. At a time like this and 
under these circumstances, when the developments of the present 
are exactly what on this floor I said they would be and, as the 
Recorp will show, I predicted not once but scores of times, if 
| we can aid agriculture or stock breeding and stoek raising by 
| liberal appropriations it is our duty to do it. Let there be no 
cheeseparing on this bill and no sneers about paternalism. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
the reading of the bill. 

The Assistant Secretary resumed the reading of the bill at 
page 24, line 5. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 24, at the end of line 10, to strike out “$20,000” and to 
insert ‘‘ $25,000,” so as to make the paragraph read : 

For the investigation, improvement, encouragement, and determina- 
tion of the adaptability to different soils and climatic conditions of 
pecans, almonds, Persian walnuts, black walnuts, hickory nuts, butter- 


uuts, chestnuts, filberts, and other nuts, and for methods of growing, 
harvesting, packing, shipping, storing, and utilizing the same, $25,000, 

The amendment wus agreed to. 

Mr. WILIAS. Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to page 19. My reason for ‘making the request at 
this time is the fact that I shall not be able to be m ‘the Cham- 
ber—— 

Mr. MCNARY. Will the Senator please withhold ‘his request 
until the Bureau of Plant Industry items have been concluded? 
There are only one or two more amendments under this heading. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 12, after the word 
“fruits,” to insert “ and vegetables,” and at the end of ‘line 15 
to strike out “$114,200” and to imsert “$121,700,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

For the investigation and improvement of fruits, and the methods of 
fruit growing, harvesting, handling, and studies of the physiological 
and related changes of fruits and Vegetables during the processes of 
marketing and while in commercial storage, $121,700. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 7, to strike 
out: 


Purchase and distribution of valuable seeds: For purchase, propaga- 
tion, testing, and congressional distribution of valuable seeds, bulbs, 
trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants; all necessary office fixtures 
and supplies, fuel, transportation, ‘paper, ‘twine, gum, postal cards, gas, 
electric -current, rent outside of the District of Columbia, official 
traveling expenses, and all necessary material and repairs for putting 
up and distributing the same; for repairs and the employment of local 
and special agents, clerks, assistants, and other labor required, in the 
city of Washington and elsewhere, $360,000. And the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby directed to expend the said sum, as nearly as 
practicable, in the purchase, testing, and distribution of such valuable 
seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, the best he can obtain 
at public or private sale, and such as shall be suitable for the respec- 
tive localities to which the same are to be apportioned, and in which 
same are to be distributed as hereinafter stated ; and such seeds so ‘pur- 
chased Shall include a variety of vegetable and flower seeds suitable 
for planting and cuiture in the various sections of the United States: 
Provided, That the Seeretary of Agriculture, after due advertisement 
and on competitive bids, is authorized to award the contract for the 
supplying of printed packets and envelopes and the packeting, assem- 
bling, and mailing of the seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and 
plants, or any part thereof, for a peried of not more than five years 
nor less than one year, if by such action he can best protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. An equal proportion of five-sixths of all 
seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants shall, upon their re- 
quest, after due notification by the Seeretary of Agriculture that the 
allotment to their respective districts is ready for distribution, be 
supplied to Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress for 
distribution among their constituents, or mailed by 
upon the receipt of their addressed franks, in packages of such weight 
as the Secretary of Agriculture and the Postmaster General may jointly 
determine : 
containing packages of seeds the contents thereof shail be plainly indi- 


The Secretary will continue 


cated, and the Secretary shall not distribute to any Senator, Repre- | 


sentative, or Delegate seeds entirely unfit for the climate and locality 
he represents, but shall distribute the same so that each Member may 
have seeds of equal value, as near as may be, and the best adapted ‘to 
the locality he represents: Provided also, That the seeds allotted to 
Senators and Representatives for distribution in the districts embraced 


within ‘the twenty-fifth and thirty-fourth parallels of latitude shall be | 


ready for delivery not later than the 10th day of January: Provided 
also, That any portion of the allotments to Senators, Representatives, 
and Delegates in Congress remaining uncalled for on the Ist day of 
April shall be distributed by the Secretary of Agriculture, giving prefer- 
ence to those persons whose ‘names and addresses have been furnished 
by Senators and Representatives in Congress and who have not before 
during the same season been supplied by the department: And provided 
also, That the Secretary shall report, as provided in ‘this act, ‘the place, 
quantity, and price of seeds purchased, and the date of. purchase ; but 
nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to prevent the Secretary 
of Agriculture from sending seeds to those who apply for the same. 
And the amount herein appropriated shall not be diverted or used for 
any other purpose but for the purchase, testing, propagation, and dis- 
tribution of valuable seeds, bulbs, mulberry and other rare and vyalu- 
able trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. I understand this is a proposition to strike out 
the appropriation for the distribution of free seeds? 

Mr. McNARY. It is. It proposes to strike out the appropria- 
tion of $360,000 for the distribution of seeds. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have no desire to take the time 
of the Senate further so late in the day. The Senate seems to be 


generally in accord with this amendment, but I think it is a 
mistake to strike out the item. 

I simply went to say what I have said before on the floor 
of the Senate, that there is no way by which the wealth of the 


the department | 


Provided, however, That upon each envelope or wrapper | 
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country can better be increased than by the dissemination of 
good seeds throughout the country. It has become one of the 
fads to talk about the seeds being sent out by Congressmen for 
political purposes. We can start almost anything of that kind 
and carry it on for twe or three years and it will become poepu- 
lar on the floor of the Senate. 

But, Mr. President, I assume, to begin with, that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture buys these seeds for what they are worth 
in the market, and that they buy them with prudence and ‘that 
they are selected wisely. Now, what becomes of them? ‘They 
are sent out almost exclusively into the farming communities, 
imto the small villages, and they are nearly always distributed 
to people who want to plant them. Jt costs but a trifle, if there 
is an improved variety of vegetable, to scatter the seed im that 
way instead of scattering it through some seed house. When 
the cultivation of it once begins in a community it spreads. If 
Mrs. Smith finds that Mrs. Jones has a better variety of toma- 
toes in her garden than she has, she gets some of that seed the 
next year, and so the benefits grow. It has been one of the 
means of distributing a better variety of seeds over the United 
States. 

Now, who is opposed to it? I unhesitatingly say that ‘the 
propaganda against it begims with the big seed houses, who do 
not want the Government in competition with them, and who 
will put about six peas in a little envelope, with a beautiful pic- 
ture on the outside, and charge 25 cents per package, and who 
want to continue that particular kind of despoliation and petty 
larceny. 

I have heard the question debated, and I have not seen anyone 
rise on the floor yet and show that there has not been a good 
result from the distribution of these seeds, and no one will ever 
be able to'do it. You may say this is.a question that is not ‘sus- 
ceptible of demonstration. 

This is susceptible of demonstration. We have in all the 
gardens of the United States ‘a very much ‘fimer ‘class of vege- 
tables than we had a few years back. Some ‘of the seeds may 
be distributed through the ‘seed houses, but, assuming that the 
Agricultural Department is using common sense ‘and reasonable 
care in the selection of seeds and that Members of Congress are 
using a little sense in distributing them, then the benefits com- 
ing from the distribution in this country of the high-class seeds 
thus selected bring back a full reward and a complete return 
to the people at large. 

Let us see now whether the seeds are properly distributed. 
IT do not claim that some of them may not get into the hands 
of people who-do not use them, but what reason is there for a 
Congressman to send seed to somebody who dees not want to 
plant them’? He makes himself ridicalous when he does it. So 
the seeds are sent out to peeaple who do want them. ff it is 
desired that the distribution of seed shall not be made ‘through 
Members of Congress, I shall not object. If it is thought that 
there is some better method of distribution than through Mem- 
bers of the two Houses ef Congress, I shall not object te that 
method being adopted. ‘However, to cut out the appropriation 
for this purpose is to cut out the means of the distribution, of 
improved varieties of seeds in the United States, and to do it 
for the benefit of some thieving, robbing seed houses. That is 
a pretty harsh expression, but if Senators do not think they are 
thieving and robbing let them undertake to plant a garden and 
go down and buy their seeds from a seed dealer, They are 
the people back of this fight; nobedy else is back of it except 


| some individual who has been misled. 





I protest against eliminating the item. If the committee 
thinks that the seed could be better distributed through the 
Agricultural Department, well and good. That department now 
has a large organization. I de not myself want to distribute 
these seeds. It is.a burden and it is no political benefit to any 
man to have them to distribute, for there are always ‘ten people 
who want them where one person can be supplied; but it is a 
piece of stupidity to step this custom which has so long existed 
and which must inevitably bring great benefit. 

Who starts the proposition to discontinue the distribution of 
seed? It is always some one who wants to establish a reputa- 
tion as an economist. That is his motive. But back of the 
agitation ig the seed house. 

I hope this amendment will be defeated. 
have a vote on it, Iam going to call for a quorum. 
desired to have a vote on it——— 

Mr. McNARY. May I suggest ‘to the Senator from Missouri 
that we might pass over this item wntil te-morrow? 

Mr. REED. I am quite willing to do that, hat I do not want 
it to come up in my absence. I hope the Senator will notify 
me if I am not here, though I shall try to be here .all day to- 
morrow. 


If it is desired to 
If it is not 




















Mr. McNARY. I will suggest to the Senator from Missouri 
that at the proper time I intend to ask that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objeetion, the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to will be considered as reeon- 
sidered and the amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent to return to page 19 
of the bill and to offer an amendment, which I ask the Secre- 
tary to state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to return to page 19 of the bill, in order that 


he may offer an amendment to the text of the bill. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McNARY. I should like to have the Secretary state the 
amendment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course, the amendment can 
not be offered now except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection to the Senator’s request, 
as I understand he desires to leave the city. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will state the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Ohio. 

The ASSISTANT SEcRETARY. In the first paragraph, on page 
19, line 2, it is proposed to strike out “ $87,935,” and in lieu 
thereof to insert ‘‘ $92,935,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For the investigation of diseases of orchard and other fruits, includ- 
ing the diseases of the pecan, $92,935. 


Mr. WILLIS. 
to bring to the notice of the Senate had been brought to my 
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the exact cause of, certain. of the most destructive of these distases has 
not zt been determined, investigations that have been prosecuted in 
the Bureau of Plant Industry during the past two years afford strong 
reason for hope that. the bine stem. the mest destructive of these dis- 
eases in the Great region, may be brought under control. While 
the work has not. yet. been under way long enough to permit an unquall- 
fied. statement that effective and practicable methods for controlling 
the disease are in sight, the experiments in northern Ohio are very 
preening. and the results of the work dome by our specialists there 
are the basis for this expectation. The work thus far condneted is, 
however, on much too small a scale and during too shert a time for a 
prompt determination of the practicability of controlling the diseases 
under ordinary field conditions. 

Our specialists who are making uhis investigation are strongly of the 





; opinion that the most important step necessary in retarding the spread 


|; are grown, 


of the disease and rendering possible the resumption cf profitable black- 
raspberry growing where the disease is troublesome will be accom- 
plished through the prompt and thorough eradication of all diseased 
plants from the fields and areas where the young plants for new acreage 
Unlike most fruit trees and vines, these young plants. are 
not grown in nurseries but are obtained in the form of rooted tips 
from the fields planted for fruit production, What appears te be 
necessary at this stage to promptly determine the preeticability of this 
method is to thoroughly eradicate the disease from one or two typical 
raspberry-growing localities comprising areas of a few square miles 
each in order to provide a sufficient supply of disease-free plants to 
permit the development of new plantations with disease-free stock. 
Such work will, of course, need to be very carefully and thoroughly 
supervised by a specialist familiar with the obscure early symptoms of 
the disease, under whose direetion the fruit growers can themselves 
eradicate the diseased plants. 

This question is of such impertance to the future of the black- 
raspberry industry of the Lake region, which is now greatly reduced in 
acreage and production by these diseases, that it is a matter of impor- 
tance that this phase of the werk be thoroughly tested as promptly and 


| effectively as possible. The department will consider making provi- 


Mr. President, if the matter which I am about | 


attention soon enough, I think without doubt the item jin the bill | 


would already be as I am proposing that it shall be if the 
amendment which I offer is adopted. It was not, however, 


brought to my attention until after the estimates were submit- | authority in the appropriation for fruit imvestigations under general 


| 


ted, and therefore it was too late to incorporate the proper pro- 
vision in the bill, 

It developed upon careful inquiry, as I shall show in a mo- 
ment by a letter from the Department of Agriculture, that the 
industry of growing black raspberries. in northeastern Ohio and 
a number of other States, particularly in New York and Michi- 


gan, has been practically destroyed by the effects of the peculiar | 


disease which is known as “ blue stem.” 
The Department of Agriculture has been doing some very 


satisfactory work to eradicate that disease within the past | 


year, and, as the Secretary of Agriculture states in a letter 
from whieh I shall read, will be very glad to continue that 
work. I shall read merely one paragraph from the letter, which 
Was sent not to me but to Representative Burron, who was 
formerly a most distinguished Member of this body. In that 
letter the Seeretary of Agriculture states: 


This question is of such importance to the future of the black rasp- 


berry industry of the Lake region, which is now greatly reduced in 
acreage and production by these diseases, that it is a matter of im- 
portance that this phase of the work be thoroughly tested as promptly 
and effectively as possible. The department will consider making pro- 
vision for it in connection with the estimates for the fiscal year 1924, 
but unfortunately this would not permit the undertaking of active work 
in the fields until another year has elapsed, which the raspberry 
growers of your region strongly desire to be undertaken at once, and 
which would be highly desirable to undertake if our funds permitted. 

The situation, Mr. President, is simply this: Because of the 
effects of this disease not only is the price of this fruit going 
clear out of sight, making it practically impossible for the ordl- 
nary householder to buy it in that section, but I learn from re- 
ports which were made to the canners’ association that in that 
whole section of the country there are only two firms who are 
canning black raspberries, I believe the subjeet is of sufficient 
importance to warrant the continuation of the work. The Gov- 
ernment has had a man in that field, and it is believed that with 
another year’s work the situation will be pretty well in hand. 
I hope, therefore, the amendment may be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. 
in the Recorp the letter to Representative Burton in explana- 
tion of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


Fresrvuary 25, 1922. 
Hon, THEODORE FE. Burton, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dpar Mr. Burton: I have your letter of this date in which you 
refer. to the damage that 1s being done to raspberry plantations in your 
district and the efforts made to ascertain the cause of the diseases and 
to develop gractiont methods for controlling them. 

In reply I would say that destructive diseases of the raspberry have 
in recent years caused very serious reduction of the acreage devoted 
to this fruit in such States as New York, Ohio, and Michigan, While 


T a i is » - . . . . ‘ 
The question is on the amend | dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


sion for it in connection with the estimates for the fiscal year 1924, 
but, unfortunately, this would not permit the undertaking of active 
work in the fields until another year has elapsed, which the raspberry 
growers of your region strongly desire to be undertaken at once, and 
which would be highly desirable to undertake if our funds permitted. 
The appropriation of $5,000 for this purpose, which you suggest, 
would be sufficient for the effective handiing of this work under the 


expenses in the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Very truly yours, ’ 
Henry C. WALLACE, Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest that 
the total on page 29 of the bill be passed over, because fhe 
amount will depend upon the amendment which has already 
been passed over. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that by unanimous consent the Seere- 
tary has already been authorized to correct totals to correspond 
with amendments which may be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest that 
the total be passed over until the Senate acts upon the amend- 
ment which has been passed over and the amount shall have 
been determined. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. With permission of the Senator in charge of 
the bill, I move that the Senate procéed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

PUBLICATION OF ESTIMATES OF .UNGINNED COTTON. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate bill 2579, to provide for the 
publication of estimates of unginned cotton. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to censider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enaeted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture sbali cause the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture to collect and 
publish, in the same manner, for the same period, and upon the same 
dates as the Director of the Census publishes statistics concerning the 
amount of cotton ginned, an estimate of the cotton remaining un- 
ginned. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


| and passed. 


I now ask unanimous consent to have printed | 


ADDITIONAL COTTON STATISTICS. 
Mr. HARRIS. I also ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 187, authorizing the 
Direetor of the Census to collect and publish additional cotton 


| statistics. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Director of the Census be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to collect in connection with the reports of 
cotton ginned to November 1, November 14, December 1, December 13, 
January 1, January 16, and Mareh 1, provided for in the act of Con- 
gress, approved July 22, 1912, an estimate of the number of bales of 
cotton that will be ginned at each establishment from the current 
crop after the date to which the respective reports relate; that it shall 
be the duty of every owner, president, treasurer, secretary, director, 
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or other officer or agent of every cotton ginnery to furnish an estimate 
of the quantity of cotton remaining to be ginned when requested by the 
Director of the Census; that the provisions of the act approved July 
1912, in regard to furnishing information concerning the quantity 
of cotton ginned and the confidential character of the information thus 
furnished shall apply equally to the statistics concerning the estimate 
of the quantity of cotton remaining to be ginned required by this reso- 
lution. Statistics of the total quantity of cotton remaining to be 
ginned in each State, as estimated by the ginners, shall be published 
by the Director of the Census in connection with each of the seven 
ginning reports specified above, 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 

RECESS. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 18, 1922, at 12 o’clock meridian, 
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NOMINATIONS. ' 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 12 (legisla- 
tive day of April 10), 1922. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

D. Arthur Lines, of New Orleans, La., to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the district of Louisiana, to fill an existing 
vacancy. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 

Col. William Henry Hay, Cavalry, to be brigadier general 
from April 11, 1922, vice Brig. Gen. Henry Jervey, retired from 
active service April 10, 1922. 

Col. Edmund Wittenmyer, Infantry, to be brigadier general, 


vice Brig. Gen. Edward Fenton MecGlachlin, jr., to be appointed | 


major general. 
APPOINTMENT, By TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Capt. Ira Adam Crump, Ovast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from December 29, 1919. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


James D. Segars to be postmaster at Carbon Hill, Ala., in 
place of L. C. Kelley, deceased. 
ALASKA. 


Theodore Diederick to be postmaster at Tanana, Alaska. | 
Office became presidential January 1, 1922. 
COLORADO. 
Roy H. Horner to be postmaster at Wiley, Colo., in place of 


M. M. Minehouse. 
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24, 1922. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Edwin H. Powell to be postmaster at Burnside, Conn., in place 
of P. C. Cavanaugh, Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922 
24, 1922. 

FLORIDA. 

Mary C. Thornton to be'postmaster at Ormond Beach, Fla., 

in place of Macon Thornton, resigned. 
GEORGIA. 


Jacob S. Eberhardt to be postmaster at Carlton, Ga. 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 
Robert T. Broome to be postmaster at Danielsville, Ga. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Marcus G. Keown to be postmaster at Mount Berry, Ga. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 

Mattie M. Pope to be postmaster at Omaha, Ga. 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

William V. Cobb to be postmaster at Smyrna, Ga. 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Annie P. Harper to be postmaster at Stillmore, Ga., in place 
of A. P. Harper. Incumbent’s commiss?on expired February 18, 
1922. 


Office be- 


ILLINOIS. 

Clara A. Hollow to be postmaster at Trenton, IIll., in place of 
Daniel DuRussell. 
1921. 

James E. Jontry to be postmaster at Chenoa, IIL, in place of 
J. E. Jontry. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1922, 

Frances Baker to be postmaster at Golconda, Iil., in place of 
J. M. Rumsey. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922, 
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Office be- | 


Incumbent’s commission expired August 17, 
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Arthur L. Patterson to be postmaster at Grayville, Til, in 
place mn C. L. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
25, 1920. 5 

Rola Eubanks to be postmaster at Omaha, IIL, in place of 

Omaha Coulter, resigned. 
Russell P. Garrison to be postmaster at Wayne City, IIL, in 
place of G. H. Sherman, Incumbent’s commission expired March 

16, 1921. 

KANSAS. 


Charles Friskel to be postmaster at Frontenac, Kans., in place 
of Hugh O'Hara. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 


KENTUCKY. 


Robert R. Burnam, jr., to be postmaster at Richmond, Ky., in 
| place of R. C. Stockton. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
| ruary 4, 1922. 
| Joseph H. Fortney to be postmaster at Kast Bernstadt, Ky, 

Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 
MAINE, 


jJeorge H. Rounds to be postmaster at Naples, Me. 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Ralph R. Mathews to be postmaster at Berwick, Me., in place 
|of C. M. Guptill. Incumbent’s commission expired July 10, 
| 1920. 

Kverard J. Gove to be postmaster at Biddeford, Me., in place 
of E. J. Cove, to correct name. 

Will C. Heldreth to be postmaster at York Beach, Me., in 
place of W. N, Gough. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
23, 1921. 


Office 


MARYLAND. 


Robert H: Lancaster to be postmaster at Frostburg, Md., in 
place of P, T. McGann, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


James R. Tetler to be postmaster at Lawrence, Mass., in place 
of M. F. Cronin. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
| 1922. 

MICHIGAN. 


Henry M. Cosier to be postmaster at Bear Lake, Mich., in 
place of O. K. Ray Maker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
| January 24, 1922. 

Benjamin F, Scamehorn to be postmaster at Bloomingdale, 
Mich., in place of Paul Harrison, Incumbent’s commission ex- 
| pired January 24,-1922. 

Jesse M. Green to be postmaster at Roscommon, Mich., in 
place of M. W. Gibbons, Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

John M. Klipp to be postmaster at Watervliet, Mich., in place 
of A. A. Howard, resigned. 


MINNESOTA, 





| John L. Beck to be pestnraster at Mountain Iron, Minn. Office 
| became presidential July 1, 1920. 
E. Jay Merry to be postmaster at Fairmont, Minn., in place 
|of F. W. Betz. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
| 1921. 

Anton E. Rishof to be postmaster at Gary, Minn., in place of 
| Halvor Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1921. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


John W. Crane to be postmaster at Blue Springs, Miss. 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 


fy 


| 
| 
| Office 


MISSOURI, 


Florence Gilkeson to be postmaster at Garden City, Mo., in 
place of G. B. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
21, 1920. 
| ©. P. Dorsey to be postmaster at Cameron, Mo., in place of 
| J. C. Downing. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922, 

NEBRASKA. 


John T. Bierbower to be postnraster at Giltner, Nebr., in 
place of Edwin Cutts. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1922. 

Allen A. Strong to be postmaster at Gordon, Nebr., in place of 
C. M. Rebbeck, resigned. . 

Harold Hjelmfelt to be postmaster at Holdrege, Nebr., 12 
place of Harold Hjelmfelt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 8, 1922, 


NEW MEXICO, 


Roy H. Snrith to be postmaster at Tucumcari, N. Mex., in place 
of R, A. Dodson, removed. 














NEW YORK. 


John W. Bow to be postmaster at Romulus, N. Y. 
pecame presidential January 1, 1921. 

Warren G. Hasbrouck to be postmaster at Highland, N. Y., in 
place of G, S., La Moree. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
1920, 
james MeLusky to be postmaster at Syracuse, N. Y., in place 
of J. J. Kesel. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. : 

Ifobart R. James to be postmaster at Cherry Creek, N. Y., in 
place of H. E. Safford. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 


Office 
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NORTH CAROLINA, 


Gabriel A, Connor to be postmaster at Bellhaven, N. C., in 
place of D. L. Windley. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

James L, Sheek to be postmaster at Mocksville, N. C., in place 
of &. E. Hunt, sr. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1921. 

OHTO. 
John H. Siegle to be postmaster at Urbana, Ohio, im place 
\W. A. Lowry. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 


of y. 
1922, 

William IF. Hains to be pestmaster at Wilmington, Ohio, in 
place of K. B. Hummel. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
10, 1920. 

OKLAHOMA, 


Robert C. Mayfield to be postmaster at Glencoe, Okla., in 
place of W. T. Kniseley, removed. 
James S. Biggs to be postmaster at Stuart, Okla., in place of 


J. Bb. Boyett. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1922. 
OREGON. 
Penjamin F, Turner to be postmaster at Maupin, Oreg. Office 
becuine presidential April 1, 1921, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
kd D. House to be postmaster at Pleasantville, Pa., in place 
of Thomas MeGuire. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 


ruary 4, 1922, 

Robert S. Bowman to be postmaster at Berwick, Pa., in place 
of O. I, Letteer, resigned. 

Kalph W. Marshall to be postmaster at Polk, Pa., in place of 
k. J. Hutchinson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4, 1922, 
Hlerman Raithel to be postmaster at Smithton, Pa., in place 
of S. H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4. 1922. 

J:mes A. Stickel to be postmaster 
place of John Adams, resigned. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Peter J. Kleinjan to be postmaster 
place of E. K. Biehn, deceased. 

Benjamin W. Ryan to be postmaster at Kimball, S. Dak., in 
place of W. J. Quirk. Tneumbent’s commission expired January 


ol, 1922 


at Vandergrift, Pa., in 


at Gregory, S. Dak., in 


TENNESSEE, 
Florence R. Ballard to be postmaster at Bemis, ‘Tenn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Columbus L. Parrish to be postmaster at Henderson, Tenn., 
in place of O. L. McCallum, Incumbent’s cemmission expired 
March 1, 1922. 

TEXAS, 


James D. Heaton to be postmaster at Barry, Tex. Office be- 
caine presidential July 1, 1921. 

Maude P. Williams to be postmaster at Brookeland, Tex. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Raymond C. Ditmere to be postmaster at Waskom, Tex. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1920. 

Scott F. Benson to be postmaster at Alvin, Tex., in place of 
R. H. King. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 

Maye B, Fitzgerald te be postmaster at Marfa, Tex., in place 
of Robert Greenwood. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

Benjamin F, Huntsman to be postmaster at Winters, Tex., in 


place of W. F. Flynt. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 
Mamie Milam to be postmaster at Prairie View, Tex., in 


Place of Mamie Milam. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 


ary 24, 1922, 


Thomas F, Lindley to be postmaster at Seminole, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 
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UTAH. 


John A. Israilsen te be postmaster at Hyrum, Utah, in place 
of A. A. Savage. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

VIRGINIA. 


William C. Crews to be postmaster at Madison Heights, Va. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Paul BE. Haden to be postmaster at Palmyra, Va. 
came presidential July 1, 1920. 


Office be- 


WASHINGTON, 


John L. Harris to be postmaster at Kelso, Wash., in place 
of J. P. Buford. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

William R. Wells to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Wash., 
in place of J. G. Boughter, removed. 


WEST VIRGINTA, 


Wendell Evans to be postmaster at Winona, W. Va. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Sewell J. Champe to be postmaster at Montgomery, W. Va., in 
place of C. T. Dyer, resigned. 

Justus E. McCaskey to be postmaster at Paden City, W. Va., 
in place of G. B. Henthorn. Incumbent’s cummission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

WISCONSIN. 


Frank E. Shults to be postmaster at Baraboo, Wis., in place of 
A. C. Pearson, deceased. 

John E. Wehrman to be postmaster at Prescott, Wis., in place 
of T. J. Griflin. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

Wilbur S. Wurm to be postmaster at Shullsburg, Wis., in place 
of George Paquette. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

William R. Homermiller to be postmaster at Tomah, Wis., in 
place of M. T. Syverson, removed. 


WYOMING, 


Charles A. Ackenhausen to be postmaster at Worland, Wyo., 
in place of J. T. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
vary 24, 1922. 


CONTFTRMATIONS. 


nominations confirmed by the Senate 
(legislative duy of April 10), 1922. 


Erecutive 12 


April 


PoOsSTM ASTERS. 


, 


OKLAHOMA, 


Gavin D. Dunean, Boswell. 

Albert E. Hawkins, Canute. 

Orlo H. Wills, Delaware. 

Ida White, Konawa. 

Grace M. Johnson, Muihall. 

Ethel Senft, Quay. 

Merrill M. Barbee, Spiro. 

Eve A. Loyd, Stigler. 

Albert Ross, Thomas. 

Harvey G. Brandenburg, Yale. 

OREGON. 

William S. Bowers, Baker. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Otto W. Muchow, Hartford. 
Gertrude Snell, Tulare. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


en 


Reecutive nominations withdrawn from the Senate April 12 
(legislative day of April 10), 1922. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY, 
GENERAL OFFICER. 
Col. William Henry Hay, Cavalry, to be brigadier general, 
vice Brig. Gen. Edward Fenton McGlachlin, jr., to be appointed 





| major general. 
POSTMASTER. 


Anna L. Kettleson to be postmaster at Zimmerman, im the 
State of Minnesota. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, April 12, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 


the Speaker. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, the blessings of the daydawn and of the night- 


fall never 


fail us. 


We are grateful for this divinely ordered 


progress of the world and may our vision of it never be clouded. 
Always may we feel the stress of effort in the exercise of our 
sacred trusts. When it is difficult to do right and easy to do 
wrong, do Thou be with us. Enable us to be magnanimous, 
generous, and just toward friend and foe. Give encouragement 
to the cultivation of those finer emotions that make for the 
joys and the comforts of life. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr, Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself inte Committee of the Whole House on 


the state of the Union for the purpose of further considering 
11228, the naval appropriation bill. 


the bill H. R. 
Mr. 
quorum. 
The 


COCKRAN, 


SPEAKER. 


The gentleman 


from 


that there is no quorum present. 


Mr. 


GARRETT 


declared no quorum? 


The 


priation bill. 
The 

“ayes ” 
Mr. 

sion. 
The 
The 


Mr. COCKRAN. 
The SPEAKER. 


SPEAKER. 
[Mr. Ketiey | 


SPEAKER. 


Not 


of ‘Tennessee. 


yet. 


Mr. Speaker, I suggest the absenee of a 
New York suggests 
Mr. Speaker, has the Chair 


The gentleman from Michigan 


moves that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bi H. R. 11228, the naval appro- 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 


question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
uppeared to have it. 
GARRETT of Tennessee, 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a divi- 


A division is demanded. 

House divided; and there were—ayes 96, noes 7. 

No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 
is no quorum present. 


Evidently there 


The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 


the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk 


will call the roll. 


As many as favor the motion of the gentle 


mun from Michigan will answer “ yea’ when their names are 


called; those opposed will answer “ nay 


” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 299, nays 0, 
nunswered “ present ” 1, not voting 130, as follows: 
YEAS—299, 


Ackerman Cannon Fenn Jeffers, Ala. 
Almon Carew Fess Johnson, Ky. 
Anderson Chalmers : Fisher Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Andrew. Mass Chandler, N.Y. ‘Fitzgerald Jones, Pa. 
Andrews, Nebr. Christopherson  Fordney Jones, Tex. 
Appleby Clague Foster Kearns 
Arentz Clarke, N. Y. Free Keller 
Aswell Classon Freeman Kelley, Mich, 
Atkeson Clouse Mrench Kendall 
Bankhead Cocaran Frothingham Ketcham 
Barbour Codd Fulmer Kiess 

Reedy Cole, lowa Gallivan King 

lore Collier Garner Kinkaid 

sell a Ga rrett, Tenn. Kissel 

nh: olton rarrett, Tex. Kline, N. Y. 

= Connally, Tex. Gensman Kline, Pa. 
Black Connell Gernerd Knutson 
Blakeney Connolly, Pa. Glynn Kopp 

Bland, Ind Cooper, Ohio Goodykoontz Kraus 
Bland, Va. Cooper, Wis. Graham, Til. Lanham 
Blanton Coughlin Greene, Vt. Lankford 
Boies Crago Griest Larsen, Ga. 
Bowers Cramton Hadley Larson, Minn. 
Bowling Crisp Hammer Lawrence 
Box Cullen Hardy, Colo. Layton 
Brand Dallinger Harrison Lazaro 
Brennan Deal Haugen Lea, Calif. 
Briggs Denison Hawley Leatherwood 
Britten Dickinson Hayden Lee, Ga. 
Brooks, Il. Dominick Herrick Lee. N. Y. 
Brown, Tenn. Doughton Hickey Lehlbach 
Bulwinkle Dowell Hill Lineberger 
Burdick Driver Himes Linthicum 
Burke Dunbar Hoch Little 
Burroughs Dunn Hogan Logan 
Burton Dyer Huddleston London 
sutler Echols Hudspeth Longworth 
Byrnes, 8. C. Elliott Hukriede Lowrey 
Kyrns, Tenn, Ellis Hull Luce 

Cable Fairfield Humphreys Lubring 
Campbell, Kans. Faust Hutchinson Lyon 
Campbell, Ta. Favrot Jacoway McArthur 





McClintic 
McCormick 
McDuffie 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin, Micb, 
McPherson 
McSwain 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 
Maloney 
ae 

apes 
Mead 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Mills 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 


Ansorge 
Antbony 
Bacharach 
Barkley 

Beck 

Bird 

Bond 
Brinson 
Brooks, Pa. 
Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Burtuess 
Cantrill 
Carter 
Chandler, Okla. 


| Chindblom 


Clark, Fla. 
Cole, Ohio 
Copley 
Crowther 
Curry 

Dale 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 
Drane 
Drewry 
Dupré 
Edmonds 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Fields 


Norton 
Ogden 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Olpp 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Paige 
Park, Ga. 
Parker, N. J. 
Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, Mo. 
Perkins 
Petersen 
Porter 

Pou 
Pringey 
Purnell 
Quin 
Radcliffe 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Ransley 
Reece 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Roach 
Robertson 


Robsion 
Rogers 
Rosenbloom 
Rucker 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Tenn, 
Sears 

Shreve 
Sinclair 
Sisson 

Slemp 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Stoll 

Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swank 

Sweet 

Swing 

Tague 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—I1, 
Rodenberg 
NOT VOTING—130. 


Fish 

Focht 

Frear 

Fuller 

Funk 

Gabhn 

Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Griffin 
Hardy, Tex. 
Hawes 

Hays 

Hersey 

Hicks 

Hooker 
Husted 
Ireland 
James 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kahn 


Kennedy 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 


Kleezka 
Knight 
Kreider 
Kunz 
Lampert 
Langley 
McFadden 


McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
Mansfield 
Martin 
Michaelson 
Moore, Ill. 
Morin 

Mott 

Nelson, Me. 
O’Brien 
O'Connor 
Padgett 
Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Perlman 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, Il. 
Rayburn 
Reavis 

Reber 

Rose 
Rossdale 
Rouse 

Ryan 

Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further 


notice: 


Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 


Mr. Frear with Mr. Padgett. 
Snyder with Mr. Barkley. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Kahn wit 


h Mr. Dupré. 


Ireland with Mr. Ten Eyck. 
Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
Walsh with Mr. Kitchin. 

Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Wilson. 
Gorman with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
Winslow with Mr. Drane. 

Bacharach with Mr. Buchanan. 

Wood of Indiana with Mr. Drewry. 
Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Hawes, 
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Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tyson 
Underhill 
Upshaw 
Vaile 
Vinson 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Walters 
Ward, N.C, 
Wason 
Weaver 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
Williamson 
Wingo 
Wise 
Woodruff 
«Woodyard 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Yates 
Young 


Schall 
Shaw 
Shelton 
Siegel 
Sinnott 
Snyder 
Speaks 
Sproul 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex, 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Ten Byck 
Vare 

Vestal 

Volk 

Walsh 
Ward, N. Y. 
Watson 
Webster 
White, Me. 
Williams 
Wilson 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind, 
Woods, Va. 
Wyant 
Zihiman 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Kennedy with Mr. Kindred. 
Speaks with Mr. Martin. 
Williams with Mr. O’Brien. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Michaelson with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 
Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Chindblom with Mr. Sullivan. 
Lampert with Mr. Davis of Tennessee, 
Funk with Mr. Cantrill. 

Shaw with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 

Vare with Mr. Mansfield. 

Hicks with Mr. Hooker. 

Knight with Mr. Kunz. 

Kirkpatrick with Mr. O’Connor. 
Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Rainey of Tlinois. 
Kreider with Mr. Stevenson. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Fuller with Mr. Rayburn. 

Reber with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Perlman with Mr. Kincheloe, 
Hersey with Mr. Fields. 

Gahn with Mr. Gilbert. 

Ansorge with Mr. Carter. 

Edmonds with Mr. Brinson. 

Siegel with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
Volk with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Griffin. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors, 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 31228) making appropriations 
‘or the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
‘TOWNER in the chair. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentieman from Mississippi [Mr. Hum- 
PHREYS ]. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly manifest 
to every Member who has heard or read the remarks of the 
Resident Commissioner of Porto Rico, Judge Davina, and the 
ventleman from Kansas [Mr. Strong] that a very unhappy 
situation exists to-day in Porto Rico. 

This I know is a matter of regret to all of us, because I am 
quite sure that every official here from the President down, 
charged in any way with responsibility for the good govern- 
iment of Porto Rico, is most anxious to do that and that only 
which will bring happiness and prosperity to the people of that 
island, 

If mistakes have been made anywhere along the line, the 
facts should be known so that those mistakes can be expedi- 
tiously and, if possible, permanently corrected. 

The people of Porto Rico came to.us not of their own accord, 
not upon their initiative; they came as part of the spoils of 
war, without in any way being consulted about the matter 
and without their consent asked. 

That they came willingly, as they did; that they welcomed 
our invading army joyously, as they did, only shows the un- 
happy situation in which they had lived and walked and had 
their daily being as a part of the Empire of Spain. 

When they welcomed our soldiers they did so because they 
had always looked to this good country as the champion of 
liberty in the world, and they rejoiced at the prospect of coming 
under that flag which they confidently believed was the har- 
binger and guarantor of “ government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people.” 

The task of governing overseas dependencies is one of the 
most difficult that statesmen anywhere have ever been con- 
fronted with. Froude, the English historian, says that all 
history has demonstrated that self-governing democracies are 
incapable of properly administering the government of colonial 
possessions. Whether this be true or not I am not well enough 
informed to affirm or deny, but I believe that I can truthfully 
say that no statesmen charged with this high responsibility in 
all the history of the world were ever more sincerely and ear- 
nestly desirous of providing the best possible government for 
its dependencies than have been the statesmen of the United 
States since we embarked upon our colonial policy in 1898. 

The people of Porto Rico have only such government and 
such rights under their government as Congress, under the 
Constitution, has seen fit to grant them. They exercise that 
measure of self-government which we have by congressional 
action delegated to them, and if there is an unhappy situation 
in the island to-day, and certainly there must be, we can not 
escape responsibility for it, and we will not have discharged our 
full duty unless we make most diligent effort to ascertain the 
cause or causes for this condition, and then with the facts be- 
fore us set ourselves most diligently to the task of correcting 
whatever can be corrected by Congress. [Applause.] 

Under the Jones Act, passed a few years ago, we very greatly 
enlarged their measure of seli-government. We gave them a 
bill of rights, which followed closely those guaranties of lib- 
erty which are contained in our own Constitution. 

We gave them the right to elect the members of their legisla- 
ture and senate, and while we still retain in the President of 
the United States, with the advice and consent of the United 
States Senate, the power to appoint the Governor of Porto Rico 
and ‘wo of his cabinet ministers, we gave to the Senate of Porto 
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Rico the right to participate with the governor in the selection 
of four members of his cabinet, who were to be the heads of the 
other executive departments. 

In addition to this we gave them citizenship, thus guaran- 
teeing to them those rights which our fathers held to be neces- 
sary for the happiness of any governed people. 

For several years after this act everything ran smoothly there 
and we had every assurance that the people were happy and 
contented, but something has occurred to mar this situation, 
and, charged as we are with so much responsibility in the mat- 
ter, we ought to know, if the facts be ascertainable, what the 
causes of this present state of unrest and dissatisfaction are. 

The Senate of Porto Rico in the most formal way possible 
has, by a resolution adopted by an overwhelming majority of its 
members, presented most grievous charges of misbehavior 
against the Governor of Porto Rico. They charge that “he 
lacks the most elementary qualifications of integrity, tact, im- 
partiality, and mental training required by the office he holds”; 
that “he has violated the organic act” which is their charter 
of rights; that “ he has appointed incompetent persons to public 
office’; that “ he has attempted to corrupt the judiciary, remov- 
ing judges and threatening to remove others without cause, 
and attempting to coerce the members of the courts of justice.” 

These same charges have been made upon the floor of this 
House, but in greater Qetail and more illuminating circumstance, 
by the Resident Commissioner, Judge Davita, upon his responsi- 
bility as their Representative here, and they have asked that 
these charges be investigated by Congress, to the end that they 
may have thus an opportunity to establish the truthfulness of 
their allegations most solemnly and formally made. 

If what they say is true, and the Porto Rican Legislature had 
the power which is lodged in the legislature of every State of 
the Union, unquestionably the governor would be brought to the 
bar of the Senate to answer articles of impeachment; but they 
have no such power. Congress has not thought it wise to dele- 
gate this power to the Legislature of Porto Rico. We have 
never delegated it to any territorial legislature. 

When the charges are made, however, in the form in which 
they have been presented to us, it becomes our duty to give them 
most serious and thoughtful consideration, and I do not believe 
we can justify ourselves if we fail to take cognizance of them. 

What the procedure should be. of course, is for the House to 
determine, but certainly these charges should be given earnest 
consideration. 

Our own experience has taught us on numerous occasions— 
and no one can speak on this subject more feelingly than I 
can—that governors here in the States have sometimes misbe- 
haved themselves in such a manner as to warrant their re- 
moval from office, and we can not assume that the President 
can not make the same mistake whjch the people themselves 
sometimes make in selecting their own governors. 

Nobody doubts that President Harding more than any other 
man in the United States would regret such an error; nobody 
doubts that he has the very best interests of Porto Rico at 
heart; nobody, no matter how bitter a partisan he may be, will 
believe that the President lacks in any degree that whole- 
hearted, sympathetic solicitude for the happiness and _ pros- 
perity of these dependent people which they have a right to 
expect. But even so, nobody, not even the President himself, 
thinks that he is infallible in such matters. No other President 
from Washington down has been able to fill the multitude of 
important offices under him without occasionally selecting a 
man who for one reason or another was not suited for the 
position to which he was assigned. ; 

The friends of Governor Reily, both in Porto Rico and in 
the States, have bitterly denied the charges of misbehavior 
which have been brought against him. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
right there? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How does the action of the Governor of 
Porto Rico compare with the action of Mr. Sullivan, who was 
sent down to Santo Domingo by the former administration? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Sullivan was recalled, and I would 
like to see that same parallel followed, if there be a parallel 
between the two. [Applause.] Let me repeat: The friends of 
Governor Reily, both in Porto Rico and in the States, have 
bitterly denied the charges of misbehavior which have been 
brought against him; but the very meaningful fact remains 
that the charges have been officially preferred and that those 
who have preferred them, and they only, have asked that some 
tribunal or committee be set up before which they could submit 
the facts. If the governor is not guilty, surely there is no rea- 
son to suspect that such an investigation could be to his preju- 
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if 
know it. 
(jovernor 


dice, he is guilty, this House and the country ought to 
Reily is a Republican; he was appointed by a 
hepublican President, and the Senate of Porto Rico ‘and the 
Ltepresentative from Porto Rico have asked ‘that a Republican 
House of Representatives imvestigate their charges and give 
them an oppertunity to establish them by proof. 

Can the governor, or his friends, or his party associates ‘here 
afferd to refuse this oppertunity ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question there? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I yield ‘to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am in very hearty sympathy 
with the statement made by the gentleman frem Mississippi 
with reference to the predicament into which matters have 
fallen in the iskand of Porto Rico; but I want to ask the gentle- 
man, if an investigation were ordered ‘by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and it were found that all the charges made in the 
Senate of Porto Rico against the governor were true, then 
where would we be? Just where we are now, would we not? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I think not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Are we not 
lInatter that belongs wholly to the Executive? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I think not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would be glad to hear from 
the gentleman what remedy he would suggest in the premises 
that should follow in case it should be found that the charges 
were true? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. One of two results might follow un- 
questionably if the governor was shown ‘to be guilty of the 
charges which have been most formally presented against him 
by the Porto Ricans. Either the President would recall him 
or this House should impeach him, That is my opinion. We 
have investigated public officials in times :gone by, however, 
where Congress had no power to impeach. I believe that few 
men ever appointed to office or who have held office in this coun- 
try have heretofore sat silently by when charges of so serious 
a nature were preferred against them on this fleor without re- 
questing an investigation. 

If charges of a serious nature were brought in this House 
against the gentleman from Kansas, I ‘knew that he would 
imimediately demand an investigation to the end that the facts 
lnight be known. The House of Representatives has gone 
very far in the exercise of its power of investigation, has im- 
vestigated the question as to whether or not the Senate of the 
Umited States was corruptly influenced in a vote that it cast, 
has investigated Cabinet officers, has imvestigated the Vice 
President of the United States, upon their request. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; upon their request. If 
the Governor of Porto Rico should request an investigation of 
charges made against him on the floor of this House by the 
Resident Commissioner he would be entirely within his rights, 
and weuld be asking the House of Representatives te investi- 
gate a matter over which they had jurisdictien. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman from Kansas proceeds on 
the theory that the power of the House to proceed in this mat- 
ter depends on the Governor of Porto Rico; that if he makes 
a request it gives us the power to imvestigate, but if he is 
charged and sits silently by without making a request Congress 
can do nothing. 1 do not agree to that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, the difference is 
this: 
wrongfully made against the governor by the commissioner, 
but the House, on the other hand, if a committee should find 
and Congress should adopt the report of the committee that the 
governor was guilty of everything charged by ‘the Senate of 
Porto Rico, we would be just where we were when we began. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It is unthinkable, Mr. Chairman, that 
the President could appoint a Governor of Porto Rico who couki 
go down there and run aimuck, disregarding and setting at 
naught the act of Congress which is their charter of rights, 
defy the law and all decency, and still Congress be powerless 
to impeach him. I do net subscribe to any such monstrous 
dectrine. I do not know whether the charges are true or not. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I did not say that Congress 
was powerless to impeach him; I say it would be wholly im- 
practicable ‘to do so. It would take teo Jong. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Impracticable from what standpoint? 
Here ‘are these helpless people, with no rights except what we 
give them. They have no vote, they can not elect anybody to 
this Congress. In the exercise of the powers we have given 
them ‘they ‘have ‘chosen a senate, ‘they have elected a Repre- 
Sertative on this fteor, and that Representative and that senate 
in » formal way charged that the governor has attempted to 
debauch the judiciary of that island; that he has attempted 


dealing with a 


We would have recourse to a remedy if the Charges were | 
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and has executed his threat to dischurge judges without -au- 
thority of law, in one instance because the judge refuseil to 
give him the reasons upon which he predicated a ‘decision. 
They have made a number of most ‘serious, damning charges 
against the governor, and because the governor does not request 
that a committee be appointed to investigate those charges we 
are to sit idly by and fail utterly in our duty ‘to these ‘helpless 
people. I do not believe that represents the sentiment of the 
people of this country. [Applause.] 

One of the charges against the governor is that he attempted 
to intimidate senators of Porto Rieo and force them to confirm 
his nominations, and declared that he would have the Govern- 
ment at Washington annul the organic act, which provides ‘that 
judges shall be appointed with the advice and consent of ‘the 
senate, unless his nominations were confirmed, and now we are 
advised that when the senate refused to confirm his nomina- 
tiens and adjourned that he himself, without waiting to have the 
Gevernment at Washington annul ‘the organic act, has done that 
very thing himself and reappointed the same men to the very 
offices to which the senate refused to give its consent to their 
appoimtment. 

These are serious charges and can not be brushed away. 

The power to appoint men to office is a kingly power. This 
provision, ‘by advice and consent of the Senate,” which is in 
our Constitution, is something mew under the sun. It never ap- 
peared before our fathers put it in the Constitution. 

When Congress was deliberating on the Jones bill it was pro- 
posed that certain offices of high responsibility should be filled 
by the governor “ with the advice and consent of the senate.” 

This was not idly done, it was deliberately done. The ques- 
tion was discussed as to whether the right of the Porto Rican 
senate to veto nominations by the governor should be included 
with the other rights which were contained in the so-called 
Jones Act, and it was decided deliberately that that right should 
be included. 

It is interesting to consider this question somewhat from a 
historical viewpoint, this “ with the advice and consent of the 
senate.” 

Until it was so provided in the formative period of our own 
Government this procedure was practically unknown in any of 
the governments of the world. Our fathers, when they met .in 
the Constitutional Convention, had serious misgivings touching 
the appointive power. They had observed jn the history of the 
monarchical governments of Eurape how the king had main- 
tained his autocratic power by distributing offices among his 
favorites. They recalled how this absolute power had been 
abused by the English King and how helpless they had been 
when they objected to the reappointment of some colonial goy- 
ernors who had so cruelly and arrogantly nullified their char- 
ters and disregarded the rights these charters were devised to 
secure. 

They were afraid to trust the President of the United States, 
for fear of the evils which might flow from the abuse of this 
absolute power. Few questions were discussed as long in the 
Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia. Many radically dif- 
fering theories were entertained and urged. Some wanted to 
place the appointive power with Congress, but as Congress 
would frequently be in recess, others urged that that power be 


| lodged with the Executive. 


All agreed that it was neither a legislative, a judicial, nor an 
Executive fonction, and therefore inhered in neither branch of 
the Government. 

The power to appoint officers rests, therefore, solely where the 
law expressly places it, and the President has no power except 
what the Constitution and the law of the land give him. 

Like many other provisions in the Constitution, the provision 
relating to appointments was a compromise; was one of the 
many ‘checks and balances”; and so it was finally agreed to 
as set forth in section 2 of Article TI: 

He shall nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States 
whese appointments are not berein otherwise provided for and which 
shall be established by law, but the Congress may by law vest the ap- 
pointment of such inferior officers as they think proper in the Presi- 
dent alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of ‘departments. 

Still this did not meet all the possible exigencies, because 
the Senate would not always be in session, and so another para- 
graph was added, as follows: 


The President shall have 


pour to fill up .all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of t 


e Senate by granting commissions which 


shall expire at the end of their next session. 


This is the source of the President's power, and it is the sum 
total of it. 

The President may make recess appotrtments; that is, where 
the vacancy happens in a recess of the Senate. 
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The language of the Constitution is, “That he may fill up 
ull vacancies that may happen during the recess of the Senate.” 
Not vacancies that may exist, but vacancies that may “ hap- 
pen.” Sueh commissions must expire by their terms “ when 
the next session of the Senate ends,” unless in the meantime 
another appointment has been made “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” 

Fearing that the President might not keep strictly within 
the letter of this limitation, and that it might be construed that 
where the President and Senate could not get together on an 
otlicer to fill the office, and the Senate should adjourn, that the 
President would then make another temporary or recess appoint- 
ment, section 1769 of the Revised Statutes was written into the 
law as the interpretation of Congress of the appointive power 
ubove referred to: 


Sec. 1769. The President is authorized to fitl all vacancies which 
may happen during the recess of the Senate by reason of death or 
resignation or expiration of term of office by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of their next session thereafter. And if 
no appointment, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, is 
made to an office so vacant or temporarily filled during such next ses- 
ion of the Senate, the office shall remain in abeyance, without any 
salary, fees, om emoluments attached thereto, until it is filled by ap- 
pointment thereto, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
and during such time all the powers and duties belonging to such office 
uall be exercised by such other officer as may by law exercise such 
powers and duties in case of a vacancy in such office. 

They went further, and in section 1771 provided that: 


Sec, 1771. Every person who, contrary to the four preceding sec- 
tions, accepts any appointment to or employment in any office, or holds 
or exercises, or attempts to hold or exercise, any such office or employ- 
ment, shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and shall be 
imprisoned not more than five years, or fined not more than $10,000, 
or both. 

This was to make sure that nobody would accept appointment 
to an office where there had been a session of the Senate after 
the vacancy happened. But Congress did not stop there. 

In section 1772 a severe penalty was provided for anyone 
who would undertake to issue a commission in such cases. 

That section reads as follows: 

Sec, 1772. Every removal, appointment, or employment made, had, 
or exercised, contrary to sections 1767 to 1770, inclusive, and the mak- 
ing, signing, sealing, countersigning, or issuing of any commission or 
letter of authority for or in respect to any such appointment or em- 
ployment, shall be deemed a high misdemeanor, and every person guilty 
thereof shall be imprisoned not more than five years, or fined not more 
than $10,000, or both. é 

These provisions are no longer carried in the law, but they 
serve as most illuminating evidences of the construction which 
those who preceded us here placed upon the limitations by 
which the Constitution hedges about this kingly power. 

Section 18 of the organic act provides: 

That the heads of departments, appointed by the governor, shall hold 
office for the term of four years, and until their successors are ap- 
pointed and qualified, unless sooner removed by the governor. 

And it might be argued, if this were all of the law, that, 
having been appointed in a recess and the Senate having failed 
or refused to confirm the appointments, that these sume officers 
would nevertheless hold over until their successors were ap- 
pointed and qualified, but this is not the only provision in the 
organic act. 

Section 26, among other things, provides: 


That appointments made while the Senate is not in session shall be 
effective either until disapproved or until the next adjournment of the 
Senate for the session. 


The recent session of the senate in Porto Rico’ was convened 
for 10 days for the sole purpose of considering nominations 
submitted to them by the governor, and during that session the 
governor’s nominations to cabinet positions were rejected. By 
the very terms of the organic act, therefore, their original ap- 
pointments terminated while the senate was in session, and we 
now have the unfortunate situation in the island of the depart- 
ment of finance, the department of interior, the department of 
agriculture and labor, and the department of health being ad- 
linistered by persons who have no lawful authority whatever 
to exercise the functions of those offices. 

Have we no duty to perform in such an emergency? 

Are we to sit here idly and manifest no concern whatever in 
the government of Porto Rico when, if these allegations be 
true, the governor appointed to administer the affaifts of that 
island is deliberately denying to the people of Porto Rico the 
character of government which we deliberately gave them? 
When the governor, without any authority of law, sets aside 
the plain and well-considered provisions of the organic act and 
proceeds to rule the island in accordance with his own will? Is 
it our will or our wish to have the government of Porto Rico 
converted into a satrapy? 

We are told that the opposition to the governor’s appoint- 
ments is inspired by no better purpose than the desire of the 
majority party to possess all the patfonage of the island. With 


all due respect to those who thus insist, I say it is nobody's 
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business why the Senate of Porto Rico withholds its consent. 
We said to them in their organic act that they could partic pate 
with the. governor in the appointment of certain officers, the 
governor to nominate, the senate to confirm. The governor has 
no more right to question the senate than the senate has to 
question the governor. 

Andrew Jackson was criticized more harshly than any other 
President for what was called the abuse of the appointing 
power. 7 

It was Mr. Marcy, a member of his Cabinet, who said, “To 
the victor belong the spoils.” The Senate rejected the nomina- 
tions of two directors of the United States Bank whom they had 
confirmed a year before. Jackson returned their names, explain- 
ing that he did so in order to discuss with them the objections 
which had been made and to explain that the things which 
these directors had done and which had given rise to the criti- 
cism of their conduct of the bank had been done upon his orders 
and that the blame, if any was due, should be put upon him. 
In his message returning these names he said: 

I disclaim all pretention of right on the part of the President offt- 
cially to inquire into or call in question the reasons of the Senate for 
rejecting any nomination whatever. As the President is not respon- 
sible to them for the reasons which induce him to make a nomination, 
so they are net responsible to him for the reasons which indace them 
to reject it. In these respects each is independent of the other and 
both responsible to their respective constituents. 

After giving the reasons for their nomination as above ex- 
plained, he concluded thus: 

I repeat that I do not claim a right to inquire into or officially to 
censure the acts of the Senate. * * * 

If Andrew Jackson could not question the Senate or censure 
their acts, it hardly becomes E. Mont. Reily, the Governor of 
Porto Rico, to do so. 

We may neglect the affairs of our own people because they 
ean and will hold us to a strict accountability of our stewardship 
at the next election, but the people of Porto Rico are help!css. 
They have no voice in our elections. They are dependent abso- 
lutely upon the good faith of the constituted authorities of this 
Government to see to it that their liberties and their rights are 
not ruthlessly taken from them. 

A man may handle his own estate in as careless and reckless 
a fashion as he chooses, but he can not in law or good con- 
science be careless with the estate of his ward, and this is ex- 
actly the relationship which we bear to the people of Porto 
Rico. 

I noticed in the paper to-day that the Internal Revenue Cel- 
lector had returned a check to a taxpayer in Honolulu who had 
given a check on a bank there because it was drawn on a foreign 
country. He explained his error by saying that for the mo- 
ment he had forgotten that Hawaii was a part of the United 
States. > 

If we fail to take any notice of the resolution of the Porto 
Rican Senate the people of that island will be justified in con- 
cluding that this Congress has forgotten that Porto Rico is a 
part of the United States. 

These charges, which reflect most seriously upon the Governor 
of Porto Rico, not mere charges of neglect of duty, of sins of 
omission, but charges of serious, positive, and damning malefac- 
tions, have been formally preferred by the Senate of Porto Rico 
as well as by the Resident Commissioner, and now that the 
gentleman from Kansas, the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, has promised an investigation if the governor requests it, 
Governor Reily must either make that request or rest under the 
suspicion of guilt. He must make his choice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi hes expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It is no answer to these charges to bring 
countercharges against the Resident Commissioner. We can not 
absolve ourselves from the responsibility which is ours by ques- 
tioning the legality of an act of the Porto Rican Legislature, 
which undertook to provide $5,000 a year for the expenses of the 
Resident Commissioner in Washington. 

Whether this was proper, or wise, or lawful on the part of 
the legislature, or whether the auditor of Porto Rico wus within 
his rights when he refused to pass the appropriation some three 
or four years ago, and whether Governor Reily, upon his ar- 
rival in Porto Rico, indorsed and approved the action of the 
auditor are matters entirely beside the question. 

The Senate of Porto Rico charges the governor with numerous 
and serious acts of misbehavior, and it is no sort of answer to 
these charges to say that the Resident Commissioner wanted 
this extra appropriation paid to him. 

With all due respect to everybody, this is merely a smoke 
sereen, and, while it may becloud the issue, it does not meet it. 














Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
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Has Govervor Reily attempted to coerce or to corrupt or to 
unlawfully influence the courts of justice in the island? Has 
he violated the organic act in the manner set forth by the Senate 
of Porto Rico and by the Resident Commissioner? 

These are the charges which have been made officially to this 
House, 

~Again, we are told that the people of Porto Rico are disloyal 
and that they are enraged at Governor Reily because he has 
set up a standard of 100 per cent Americanism in the island. 
I have received letters to that effect from Americans on the 
island, stating that they are disloyal. The charge has been 
made here that they set up the flag of Porto Rico. Mr. Chair- 
man, when the Governor of Massachusetts went over there last 
year to unveil the monument which Massachusetts had erected 
to her soldiers who gave their lives in Porto Rico in 1898 the 
only flag which he carried on his automobile was the flag of 
Massachusetts. Nobody thought there was anything wrong 
about that. We do not take our State flags here very seriously, 
but I dare say if the governor from one of the other States 
should go about our State denouncing the State flag as “ a dirty 
rag,’ we would take that seriously. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we make mistakes, and God knows we make 
enough of them, not only in selecting governors of our States but 
in the selection of other officers, but when one of our gov- 
ernors misbehaves himself, as some of them do, the people of 
the State have the consolation or the humiliation, according to 
the angle from which they view it, of knowing that he is their 
baby, that they elected him, and they have the machinery under 
the constitution and the law to get rid of him if they so desire. 
The people of Porto Rico did not select their governor. They 
have not the power to get rid of him, although the grand jury 
over there seems to be making some progress along that line, 
according to newspaper reports. [Laughter.] I noticed in the 
New York Times the other day that the grand jury in Porto 
Rico had made its presentment to the district attorney, with 
the request that he proceed against the governor for the mis- 
use of public funds; and I see in the same paper this morning 
that the governor has removed the district attorney. 

But as to the loyalty of Porto Rico. We have it on very good 
authority that it is a difficult matter to frame an indictment 
against a whole people, although some gentlemen seem to have 
recently overcome that difficulty, so far as Porto Rico igs con- 
cerned. When we engaged in the war with Germany the fol- 


lowing telegram was received by President Wilson from Antonio | 


hk. Barceld, the President of the Porto Rican Senate: 


San Juan, P. R., May 9, 1927. 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Unionist party of Porto Rico, gathered in an assembly at San 
Juan, pledges its unconditional support to the American Nation and to 
its illustrious President in the present conflict, and expects that Porto 
Rico be assigned its share of sufferings and sacrifices until victory is 
obtained. 

ANTONIO R. BAaRCELO, 
President of the Senate, 

Mr. Chairman, the bleaching bones of the boys of Porto Rico 
who gave their lives on the battle fields of France in the war for 
world liberty testify te the sincerity of that offer. [Appiause.] 
Disloyal men do not rush to the colors when the tocsin of war 
is sounded, when they are to be put to the test of fire. Oh, I 
have seen a lot of professional patriots wrap the flag about them 
on all occasions and preach about Old Glory, who never heard 
a bugle note that was not sounded on the dinner hern, who 
never beard their country’s voice unless it called them into a 
fat office. [Laughter and applause. ] 
swered the call, and when the first draft was made Porto Rico 
furnished by volunteers more than her quota. When the next 
draft was made she furnished again more than her quota. They 
did not have to be drafted. [Applause.] Upon every drive for 
Liberty bonds Porto Rico went over the top. 
for the Red Cross, for the Y. M. C. A., for all of the other war 


services Porto Rico went over the top, and yet because she asks | 


the privilege of having a judiciary uncorrupted and untram- 
meled by executive interference, because she asks that the sen- 


ate be respected in the rights which we gave them, to advise | 


and consent to the governor’s appointments, this smoke screen 
is set up, and we are told that they are disloyal. I do not be- 
lieve that their conduct in the late years justifies the statement. 
I believe they are loyal, and that fact is not altered though it 


Upon every drive | 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [|Mr. Cockran}. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, until last night the main 
issue raised by the pending appropriation bill was one affect- 
ing the size of our Naval Establishment. Yesterday, how- 
ever, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers} contrib. 
uted to our proceedings a communication from the Secretary 
of State,,which he had incorporated in the Recorp and which 
presents, to my mind, a question far exceeding in importance 
the size of the Navy we are to maintain under the limitations 
of the recent treaty. That question is the right and duty of 
Congress to disecharge—uphampered by pressure or influence 
oa any quarter—the powers conferred on it by the Consti- 
tution. 

I have had occasion repeatedly, as gentlemen will remember, to 
deplore, in the course of debate, the decay of what might 
be called the congressional spirit; that spirit of self-respect 
and regard for their powers and duties among our Mem- 
bers on which the dignity and the efficiency of this House 
must always depend. But by nothing in our former proceed- 
ings was I prepared for this last experience, where we have 
spread before us here as a reason that should determine our 
action with respect to a matter peculiarly, completely, and exclu- 
sively within our own jurisdiction—the ratiocinations of an offi- 
cer who is not created by the Constitution, or even mentioned in 
it. I do not know by what authority Mr. Hughes usurps the 
function of this House or by what authority we could transfer it 
to him. I do not suppose anyone will doubt that the power and 
the duty to fix the size of our Naval Establishment belongs to 
Congress. I do not know by what authority in the Constitu- 
tion or by what theory of intelligent procedure this House can 
be asked to surrender the powers conferred upon it by the Con- 
stitution to any officer of this Government, no matter who he 
may be, whether the head of the State Department or the head 
of the Navy Department or the head of any other department. 
[Applause. ] 

If we had here a different system of government the military 
authorities would have but to declare their requirements and, 
whatever might be the machinery by which public funds were 
raised, it would at once be set in motion to comply with their 
demands. But we have a democratie representative Govern- 
ment. This body is a feature of i¢ created especially for 
the purpose of determining the size of our Military Estab- 
lishment and providing means for its support. And this duty 
we must discharge if our constitutional system is to continue 
in operation. It is, indeed, conceivable that some other officers 
or bodies might be found which could exercise these powers 
more effectively or discharge them more wisely, but the Con- 
stitution intrusts them to us, and to us alone. Yet for some 
reason I never could understand we are invited—nay, vehe- 
mently urged—to throw upon others these duties which the Con- 
stitution imposes upon ourselves. And it is very likely, I fear, 
that we will once more by our own vote declare ourselves incom- 
petent to discharge the function for which we are created—at 
least less competent than other persons to whom it has never 
been intrusted. Is it any wonder that the House, which is so 
distrustful of itself, has become an object of distrust to the 
people and of contemptuous disregard to other branches of the 
Government? 

As a striking illustration of the condition to which the legis- 
lative department has been reduced, I would call attention at 
this point to the extraordinary contempt of Cengress which 
was manifested in the proceedings and embodied in the conclu- 





| sions of the recent conference. 





be also true that when they volunteered and when they went | 


upon the b&ttle field and when they died they had in their hearts 
the hepe that maybe some day, somehow, in the fullness of 


God’s providence, independence might come to their island. | 


[Applause.] I say we ought to investigate these charges and 


ascertain what the facts are, and if the governor is not guilty 
say to him, ‘* Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” but 
if he is guilty, then let him take the consequences. 


[Applause.] 


A year ago, with full concurrence of the Navy Department— 
the authority of which so many gentlemen now seem to think 
we should accept on this question as absolutely conclusive— 
Congress decided—and the decision was embodied in a jaw—-on 
establishing a Navy which was to be the strongest on all the seas. 
If that law had been loyally enforced, this country would now 
be approaching first place among the naval powers of the world. 

It provided for capital ships—swift battle eruisers—which had 
they been completed would be the finest and fullest development 
of naval architecture in all history. ‘That they would consti- 
tute a fleet which must have outstripped all competitors for 
supremacy at sea was universally conceded. After hundreds of 
millions of dollars had been spent upon constructing these ships, 
ordered by Congress in the discharge of its constitutional 
duty, a gentleman whose office is not even created by 
the Constitution appeared before representatives of foreign 
governments, and without a word of authority from us, 
in flagrant contempt of our powers, forgetting apparently our 


| very existence, agreed—not_ tentatively, subject to the approval 


' 


of Congress—but absolutely-—to reverse the policy of naval con- 
struction established by law. And he actually did it. The law 
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commanded the completion of these battle cruisers. The Seere- 


tury of State and two or three other gentlemen representing 
foreign nations agreed they should not be completed. And they 
were not. Nay, more, this self-constituted’ authority agreed to 
destroy theny and to-day they are either in process of destruc- 
tion or they are assigned to destruction. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, without stopping to consider the merits 


ALT 


of Congress are invaded when the treaty-making power under- 
takes by agreement witlr ether nations to determine how large 
or how small our Navy is te be. After the Military Mstabiish- 
ment has been fixed, then the treaty-making power may, within 


| certaim limits, enter into agreements: with foreign nations con- 


| 


of that policy, I think it is well for the Mouse to realize the | 


exaet plaee whieh in the light of these events it oceupies to-day 
in our constitutional system. 


When an officer—I do not care | 


even though he be the President—when any officer outside of | 


Congress cam undertake—noeot in e discussion amongst different 
departments of our own Government, but in negotiatrom with the 
representatives of foreign governments—to reverse the action 
tuken solemnly by the lawmaking power and actually does set 
aside a statute witheut resistance or censure or even a word of 
protest by this bedy, them the Congress: has ceased to be an 
essential, an important, or even a respectable feature of our 
political system. The Senate, through its pewer to ratify or 
reject a treaty, still retains a large measure of authority. But 
this House is no longer a body that receives or deserves serious 
consideration, And this condition is without hope, because it is 
brought on the House by its own conduct. 

I myself—a recent arrival here—after vainly trying to induce 
other gentlemen of longer service and: greater weight to do it— 


olfered: a resolution asserting, while the conference was still in | 


session, that the size of our Military Establishment by land and 
sea is matter for Congress alone to determine and not to be 
alfeeted by agreement through the treaty-making power with 
any foreign governments, but the Speaker heid that the ques- 
tion it raised was not privileged. 

The House submitted to that ruling, and the resolution has 
gone to the Committee on the Judiciary to sleep the sieep that 
knows no. waking. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. COCKRAN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman understand that there 
is anyone here questioning the authority of the Heuse in the mat- 
ter of having a voice im determinimg the size of our Naval 
listablishment? 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman, very much to his regret, 
is compelled te confess that not only does somebody question 
the authority of the House in this respect, but everybody seems 
to question it. If the right of the House to have a voice in 
fixing the size of our Navy is unquestioned (as: seems to be as- 


sumed and indeéd asserted in the gentleman’s question), then | 


an officer who not merely agreed with foreign governments to 
stop construetion of vessels ordered by Congress to be built, but 
actually put an end@ to it without a werd of authority frem us, 
has committed am offense against the Constitution which ought 
to be more than a subject for remonstrance and condemnation 
here. It should be made the subjeet of an impeachment to be 
tried before the body at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. MONDELL. I was not referring to the communication 
of the Seeretary of State. I referred rather to the gentle- 
Inan’s suggestion that there might be some 
doubted the authority or duty of the House to have a voice in 
determining the size of our defense establishments. I think 
there ean be no one here who questions that. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I am very sorry indeed that when the pro- 


one here whe | : 
| lost importance. 


posal of the Secretary of State to destroy ships authorized and | 
direeted by Congress to be built was pending before the con- | 
ference and when the attention of the whole world was fastened | 


on it the gentleman from Wyoming did not fird a voice as 
leader of this House to make that assertion then, but left it 
to be made in @ resolution which has been smothered in the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is not the province of Congress, or the 


House, at least, to question the procedure of the treaty-making | 


power in making treaties. It is the duty of the House when the 
time comes for it to act to assert its view and judgment and 
opinion. And there is now a bill reported from a committee of 
this House, to be considered immediately following this appro- 
priation bill in the House, in which the House will express its 
approval.of the treaty and what is proposed under it. 

Mr. COCKRAN, The tardy action of the House, which the 
gentleman promises, is some compensation for its neglect of an 
obvious and pressing duty when the treaty was imminent. And 
aut this I rejeice. But the gentleman’s statement raises. very 
clearly a question which, it seems to me, should be met and de- 
cided at onee. He says that Congress has no right to: question 


the procedure of the treaty-making power, and I agree with | 
him so far as matters within the scope of treaties are con- 
But the treaty-making pewer has nothing whatever to 
The rights and privileges 


cerned. 
do with the extent ef our defenses, 


cerning the use er disposition of our armed forces. As, 
for instance, a treaty with Canada—or rather a treaty with 
Great Britain—may provide thet no army shall be kept on 
our northern frontier or that no ships of war shall be kept 
im certain waters. All that is within the demain of treaties. 
It touches and coneerns our relations with other countries. 
But our armament itself—its extent and character—is purely 
matter of domestie concern. No pewer on earth but the Ameri- 
can Nation represented here in Congress has any vight to inter- 
fere with it or affect it in any way. When, therefore, an offi- 
cer of this Government undertook to deal with foreign powers 
as though he had! a right te fix the size of our armament on 
land op sea, I regret deeply that semebedy occupying a posi- 
tiom of authority in this House did. net rise and assert the eon- 
Stitutional truth that ne treaty could affeet the right of Con- 
gress to determine the extent of eur defensive establishment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question or two. As I understand the 
constitutional provision applicable to the question raised by 
the gentleman from New York, it is in substance that the 
Constitution and all laws enacted and treaties made in accord- 
ance with the Constitution shall be the supreme law of the land. 
Now, the law which the gentleman from New York has men- 
tioned as having been enacted two or three years ago and fixing 
the size of our Navy was a statute. A subsequent treaty duly 
made would have just as much authority as that statute and 
would repeal it pro tanto, 

Mr. COCKRAN. That I deny absolutely. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit me 
to say that the Supreme Court of the United States has more 
than once expressly held that a law and a treaty are on a 
parity, and that the one which is last ratified or enacted is the 
supreme law of the land? That is the law unquestionably, as 
repeatedly held by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not differ from the 
gentleman as to what the Supreme Court has held more than 
once with respect to the effect of a treaty. But those decisions 
all had reference to matters clearly inside the treaty-making 
power; that is to say, the power which fixes our relations with 
foreign countries. The treaty-making power, I repeat, does not 
extend to matters that are of purely domestic concern. It cer- 
tainly does not extend te duties and powers which have been 
conferred upon us, and upon us alone, by the Constitution. 
When the treaty-making power interferes with the right of 
Congress to fix abselutely every detaid of our defensive arma- 
ment the dignity of this House is. affronted and the Constitution 
is trodden under feot. 

Mr. Chairman, I had little hope on rising that anything I 
might say would awaken the House te realization of the depths 
to which it has fallen er reuse it te am effort at recovering its 
But none the less I deemed it a duty to point 
out how compietely—in this matter of supreme moment to the 
country and the world, invelving nullification ef a law solemnly 
enacted by our authority—we have been thrust from any part 
in the direetion ef publie affairs. 

And yet my action in bringing before this body the situation 
into which we have been thrown—not so mueh by other branches 
of the Government as by our own submission to oft-repeated 
invasions of our authority—has not been wholly without result. 
Already it has evoked from the gentleman from Wyoming— 
who, I hope, will allow me to call him my friend—the assurance 
that soom a measure will be introduced to assert the right 
of the House to a voice in determining the size of the Military 
Establishment of the Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCKRAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. MONDELL. The faet that Congress last year directed 
the President to call a conferenee with a view to limiting the ex- 
penses of naval appropriations, subject to the approval—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. I was just coming to that. I understand 
the point the gentleman would make. 

The only excuse or justification which we can find any- 
where for the action of this conference with respect to our 
Naval Establishment is the request or suggestion addressed by 
Congress to the President last year that he invite certain na- 
tiens to confer on the possibility of bringing about a reduction 
of naval armaments. The way in which that suggestion was 
conveyed illustrates strikingly the degree to which our rules are 
responsible for the condition into which the House has fallen, 
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The object of thegHouse, the object of the country, the pas- 
sionate desire of the whole world was for disarmament; not 
for dissolution or reduction of naval establishments alone, but 
for complete disarmament by land and sea. 

This House was asked to give formal expression to that world- 
wide desire in an amendment which the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Moors] offered to the naval bill of last session. Never since 
the dawn of civilization had occasion so favorable arisen for 
removing—aye, forcing—weapons of war from the hands of men 
everywhere. And that must have resulted in putting into their 
hands implements of industry. The providence of God had so 
ordered events that one nation had the power to establish peace 
throughout the world on foundations that could never be dis- 
turbed, and that nation was the United States of America. 

For the first time in the history of the world the nation that 
could concededly establish the strongest military forces on land 
and sea did not desire a great armament but abhorred all arma- 
ments. The power which it admittedly possessed to establish 
the greatest armament it might have used to drive armaments 
from the face of the earth. And that decisive triumph of 
civilization could have been achieved by direct communication 
between the people of this country and the peoples of all other 
countries in the world without conferences, negotiations, agree- 
ments, or treaties conducted by diplomats whose function it has 
always been to deceive the public mind and pervert the public 
conscience—substituting for their malign activities plain dec- 
larations of purposes and desires by the representative body of 
each country. 

With this in mind, I suggested that there be embodied in the 
bill which we passed last year establishing the largest navy 
in the world the substance of a joint resolution previously 
introduced by me in the House directing the President of the 
United States to disband all our military forces by land and 
sea as other nations disbanded theirs—not as politicians of dif- 
ferent countries by various formulas and phrases calculated to 
deceive honest minds seemed to promise disarmament—but as 
all military forces were actually disbanded. By establishing 
the greatest military forces on land and sea, while at the same 
time proclaiming our readiness to disband them when all other 
nations had disarmed, we would be in effect declaring that we 
were determined to be first in armament if they made us and 
first in disarmament if they would let us. And to that proc- 
lamation there could have been but one answer. Disarmament, 
universal and complete, would have been the immediate result. 

No matter how reluctant to disband all military forces poli- 
ticians and statesmen might have been, the imperious de- 
mand of every people for relief from the burdens of taxation 
which is crushing the very life of industry, would have con- 
strained them to accept our proposal. But the amendment of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] was declared out of 
order. Under the rules of this House it was held impossible to 
prescribe conditions under which the military force we were by 
that very act establishing should be disbanded. I did not offer 
any amendment to the naval bill myself, but suggested in a 
speech the importance of expressing the eager desire for dis- 
armament which animated our entire membership, and our be- 
lief that it could be effected by declaring our intention, if other 
nations maintained great armaments, to outarm the strongest of 
them, but if all other nations disarmed to disarm with them. 
That suggestion was completely ignored. I am glad now that 
by refraining from any attempt to amend the measure, I have 
saved my innocency from familiarity or contact with that 
quagmire of the intellect, the rules of the House. [Laughter.] 

The bill passed without any provision favoring disarmament— 
every proposal in that direction having been ruled out of order. 
At the other end of the Capitol the Senator from Idaho, Mr. 
BoraHu, offered an amendment—the Senate always having jeal- 
ously reserved to itself the right to put conditions on appro- 
priations of money, which is the very essence of legislative 
power—requesting the President to call a conference of the 
powers maintaining large navies. It was adopted, and that 
amendment came back to this House. It was the only proposal 
looking to reduction of armaments on which, under our prepos- 
terous rules, we had any opportunity to vote. 

I stated then that I did not approve of restricting the move- 
ment for disarmament to abolition or reduction of navies. The 
very largest reduction of naval forces would effect a saving of 
money so slight as to be almost negligible. The reduction of 


public expenditures by which the world can be saved from indus- | 


trial collapse must be effected by lessening the billions wasted 
in maintaining enormous land forces. But that view could not 
be expressed in any resolution or action originating in this body 
under the rules. And so the Borah amendment—a totally in- 


adequate provision—was adopted by a gagged and helpless 
I voted for it, as did many others, because a vote 
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against it would have been a vote against any attempt whatever 
to mitigate the burden—the crushing burden of warlike prepa. 
rations. 

The President of the United States under that request by 
Congress and in the exercise of his own inherent powers was 
justified in asking these different nations to confer on what 
they would consent to do in the direction of reducing arma- 
ments. About this there can be no doubt. But I deny that he 
had the power to enter into a formal treaty for the destruction 
of vessels built in obedience to a law of the United States until 
authority to destroy them had been given him by Congress, or 
to take any action whatever in concert with foreign govern. 
ments that would affect in any degree the size or efficiency of 
our Military Establishment on land or sea. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe that every- 
thing political should be judged by its fruits, whether it be an 
administrative policy or an institution of government or the 
action of an individual officer. If this interference by the Sec- 
retary of State and other persons outside the House with the 
discharge of its functions should result in better laws, better 
administration, a better Army or a better Navy, I would say, 
“ Let the innovation continue and become a recognized feature 

| of our political system.” 

Men are not made for constitutions. Constitutions are made 
for men. If a constitution be found to embarrass justice or 
defeat it, to retard progress rather than facilitate it, then that 
| constitutional syStem should be amended or abolished. The 
system of government that will afford everybody subject to its 
authority the most complete assurance of security in the enjoy- 
ment of what he produces by his toil is the system which de 
serves to survive and which will survive, 

Applying this test to the new method of allowing our action 
here to be governed and directed by persons outside our menm- 
bership—which so many gentlemen seem to favor—how has it 
worked? How will it affect disposition of the pending question? 
To answer this we must first realize just what is the issue actu- 
ally before us; and to realize this we must recall the conditions 
under which it arose. 

The Secretary of State entered the recent conference with an 
air of extraordinary mystery and proposed that we destroy 
the very best features of our national defense—reduce our 
Naval Establishment from the greatest to the second in the 
world. And this proposal was made to nations that are the 
only powers which could possibly be our enemies in naval war- 
fare. Think of it! 

The one country that has always hitherto ruled the waves, 
which has insisted that control of the sea is absolutely essen- 
tial to its very existence, but which can no longer maintain that 
supremacy against this Nation, was confirmed in the first posi- 
tion; that is to say, she was placed above us as a naval power by 
our own representatives. The spokesman for England, Lord 
Lee of Fareham, voicing the utmost demand that she felt it 
reasonable or safe to advance before the conference assembled, 
asked that she be put on equal terms with us. But Mr. Hughes 
has put her ahead of us; with a promise, it is true, that at the 
end of 10 years we will be equal to her in naval strength. She 
actually has superiority—we have a promise of equality—after 
a while. 

And to bring about this result our representatives in the 
conference agreed to destroy the ships now almost completed 
that would have given us the greatest Navy in the world. Now, 
why should we decline to maintain the greatest Navy if we are 
to have any Navy at all? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this world will never be at peace 
until complete disarmament is effected. I am the last man it 
all the world who would favor maintaining a great armament 
by land or sea for any purpose except one, and that is to force 
abolition of all armaments. This world will never, in my juds 
ment, regain its capacity to support in anything approaching com 
fort the great populations that sprang into existence during « 
bentury of peace until all human energies and resources are 
enlisted in the great task of producing commodities which 
afford subsistence to human beings--none diverted to war or 
preparations for war. Not till everyone is actively at work—the 
armed forces of the world confined to those necessary for police 
purposes—will it be possible to stop the march of starva- 
tion which, after having already ravaged Russia and other 
countries of the East, is heading westward steadily and omi- 
nously, threatening to engulf the whole world in disaster that 
can not be measured. 

Now, what has this conference contributed to the delivery 
of mankind from the curse of militaristic preparations? What 
| have we gained by it that would justify destruction of the 
| finest ships of war ever designed by human genius? Has dis- 

armament been accomplished? On the contrary, armamelts 
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have been made permanent. We outselves nmst remain armed, 
even though our people desire to disarm. Accerding te this letter 
of the Seeretary of State, we have not only agreed to refrain 
from taking first place among the armed nations but we must 
maintain all the forces consistent with our remaining perma- 
nently in seeond place. For he insists that the basis of this 
treaty is that each nation subscribing to it will maintain the 
existing strength of its naval establishment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think any gentle- 
man here will deny that under this agreement we can not 
have the strongest fleet. That melancholy fact has been 
established beyond all question and beyond all necessity for 
further argument by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIvER] 
in the admirable speeeh which described with singular lucidity 
the relative tonnage that can be maintained by this country 
and England under the naval pact. Now, I have said before 
and I say again that while men—sensible men—may differ 
about the advisability of maintaining a Navy stronger than any 
other, I do not think there can be any difference among rational 
beings as to the folly of burdening a country with the cost of 
establishing a Navy that is inferior to any other. 

As I have more than once pointed out, the second strongest 
navy is very much like the second best hand at poker, about the 
very worst thing anyone could have. If you can not get the best 
hand at poker, you had better keep out of the game. With the 
second best you can not win anything, but you are very likely 
to lose everything. Deliberately to enter the game with the cer- 
tainty that the very highest hand you can get is the second best 
would show you better fitted for admission to a lunatic asylum 
than for suecessful participation in serious affairs. This is 
equally true of armaments. Deliberately to establish a Navy 
that could not possibly be victorious in battle over the only 
enemy it is ever likely to face would be an act of folly un- 
paralleled in human annals, And yet that is precisely what this 
country hag agreed to do. It has entered into a compact bind- 
ing us to maintain a fleet that by no possibility could be equal 
to that of the country we must fight, if ever we are to fight 
at all, 

But, Mr, Chairman, the treaty has been ratified. It is now 
a fact. We can not escape it or change it. And, therefore, 
nothing remains for us to do but to deal frankly and fairly with 
the situation it has created. 

Since this treaty is in existence, my own judgment would be 
in favor of refusing to maintain any Navy. If we can not have 
the strongest, I would have none. Every ship I would send to 
the serap heap, keeping just the necessary force for police pur- 
poses. If we were without any organized forces whatever at 
sea piracy might revive and this would be a calamity, to‘ pre- 
vent which we are bound to take every precaution. Moreover, 
total abolition is impracticable, because there are a number of 
gentlemen over here who would maintain a Navy anyhow for the 
sake of pursuing those violators of the Volstead law that they 
think are undermining the Constitution, [Laughter. ] 

What then, Mr. Chairman, remains for us to decide? Nothing 
but the provision we should make for the second-class navy, 
which is the best that we can now establish. And just here is 
where an issue of much gravity arises. 

The Committee on Appropriations reports that after careful 
scrutiny it finds a personnel of 67,000 men will suffice to equip 
all the ships that this treaty allows us to have, and it provides 
for them. A minority of the committee insists that 67,000 men 
will not be enough to man these vessels properly. Somebody or 
other said that 96,000 were necessary for that purpose. Some- 
body else said 75,000, and still others said 85,000 would be 
required. If we try to identify the somebody who has made 
any of these claims, he becomes elusive. To whom under these 
cireumstances should we look for light, on a matter obscured by 
contradictory statements? ‘To the agencies established by the 
House itself for the very purpose of obtaining the information 
necessary to sound conclusions or to persons outside our mem- 
bership whose statements are vague when not mutually con- 
tradictory and who can have access to no sources of enlighten- 
ment that are not open to us and to our committees? 

What is the argument for disregarding the report of the 
committee—this committee appointed by us that represents us; 
that is, in fact, ourselves? Simply that this measure does not 
provide for placing on each vessel its full fighting strength. 
That is to say, it does not provide that these vessels shall be 
maintained permanently on a war footing. Now, I want to 


ask gentlemen on both sides of the House when, in the whole 
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history of the world, has any navy ever been maintained on a 
war footing in peace time? There never has been a war in all 
the experience of mankind which immediately after its conmelu- 
sion was not followed by a great reduction in nwval forces. I 
have net the time now to give you the figures—— 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCKRAN. In a moment. Just let me finish this, and 
then I will yield. I have not the time to give the exact figures 
of all the reductions which followed different wars, but f will 
mention what is perhaps the most striking instance in history. 
In 1812, several years after the Battle of Trafalgar Had been 
feught, but while England was still at war, she had 115,000 
sailors and 31,000 marines actually under arms. In 1816, one 
year after the conclusion of peace, she had 24,000 sailors and 
9,000 marines on her ships. Study the history of every war 
and you will find at its termination a reduction of 35, 40, 50, er 75 
per cent in the number of men serving in the belligerent nuvies. 
Our own Civil War was no exception to this rule. But here 
we have what? Here we have this precious treaty which we 
were asked to accept with joy and approval because of the great 
reduction in taxation which it was to bring about; and ff these 
additional men are voted, the expenses of the Navy, according 
to the gentleman from Illinois |Mr. Mappen|]—the chairmen 
of the Committee on Appropriations—will be higher four years 
after the conclusion of the war than they were last year, three 
years after its conclusion. A treaty that was to have reduced 
taxation largely will have increased it enormously. 

The utmost reduction of military expenditures that can be 
effected by the treaty, even under the appropriation now pro- 
posed, is, after all, but $100,000,000. If gentlemen who oppose 
the report of the committee have their way, there will be no 
reduction at all. There will be an increase. The question before 
this body is, then, in the last analysis: Will you, after having 
sacrificed our supremacy at sea in order to obtain some allevia- 
tion from the crushing burden of armaments, throw away the 
slight reduction in military expenditures your own committee 
recommends; and this on vague statements proceeding from 
doubtful sources, unsupported by any respectable authority % 
Are we to act once more as if we held anybody outside the 
House more competent to perform its own functiens than every- 
body inside the House? 

That is the question before this body, and the only question 
worth considering at this time. 

There is no possibility—-greatly to my regret—that this Con- 
gress will vote either to establish the greatest Navy in the wortd 
or else to abolish all naval armament. And that being so, 
whether the personnel of this second-class Navy is fixed at 
67,000 or at 85,000 is of itself matter of little moment. But 
on the issue of following our own committee or aecepting the 
direction of persons outside the House I do hope the vote will 
be decisive in favor of vindicating the dignity and capacity of 
this body to discharge its duties by the agencies it hus itself 
established. 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, and I repeat it, that if all the 
navies of the world were entirely disbanded, the economic 
result would be almost negligible. The total number of men 
released to industry would be only a few hundred thousand. 
It is om land that the great forces are maintained which 
threaten the peace of the world and retard its recovery from 
the ravages of war. There is little danger, in my opinion, that 
war on a world-wide theater can reeur for a generation in 
view of the exhaustion caused by the conflict just closed. But 
preparations for war are continued on a scale greater than 
ever. Five million men are kept under arms. Their support 
must be drawn from the labor of others. It is the withdrawal 
of these enormous numbers of men in the very flower of their 
productive eapacity from the field of industry that constitutes 
the great burden under which civilization is staggering and in 
grave danger of total collapse. Until that burden is removed 
entirely or at least lightened sensibly there can be no re 
covery for industry, no restoration of prosperity, no prospect 
of averting perils to the whole social fabric which threaten 
universal chaos. And this treaty for which we have sacrificed 
so much, instead of leading to disarmament, is an obstacle—I 
fear an insurmountable obstacle—to disarmament. From the 
hour when M. Briand said that the land forces of France would 
not be reduced, any treaty to which he was nu party beeame in- 
evitably an obstacle to disarmament. But if the conference 
has resulted in lengthening rather than in shortening the dis- 
tance that divides us from disarmament, for heaven’s sake let 
us guard the independence of our own legislative department in 
dealing with matters that remain the scope of its authority. 

It is absolutely essential to the preservation of our republican 
government that Congress should retain full control of our ex- 
penditures for military purposes. This, indeed, is the very 











crux of democracy and of the civilization from which democracy 
springs—on which democracy must always rest. There are in 
the last analysis but two forms of civilization. One I have often 
defined as civilization of the camp, the other civilization of the 
workshop. There can not, of course, be a civilization exclusively 
of the camp nor a civilization exclusively of the workshop. The 
camp can be formidable only where the workshop supplies it 
with the means of prosecuting effectively enterprises of war, 
while the workshop can reach its fullest productive capacity 
only in peace, And—up to the present at least—no means have 
been discovered by which peace can be preserved except by or- 
ganizing armed forces to maintain it. But the difference be- 
tween the two systems is none the less striking and conspicuous. 
Civilization of the camp protects and encourages the workshop 
only that military forces may be made more formidable. Civili- 
zation of the workshop seeks always to reduce the size of arma- 
ments to the very lowest point consistent with safety. Under 
civilization of the camp industry may grow, but armies always 
grow still more extensively. Under civilization of the workshop 
commerce expands continuously, while war is regarded as the 
most dreadful of calamities. And under that spirit the forces 
that make for conflict are always discouraged and steadily 
shrinking. 

The war just ended was a conflict to the death between 
these two systems. It was my earnest hope that the victory 
of our arms would result in making civilization of the work- 
shop supreme and universal. That hope has not yet been ful- 
filled. Indeed, we are further from it than ever, judged by 
superficial indications. Instead of a world freed from militar- 
istic preparations and delivered from the dark shadow of future 
wars which huge armaments project over the horizon of 
humanity, we have a world where military forces are multiply- 
ing and preparations for war are prosecuted more feverishly 
than ever before and on a constantly expanding scale. But I do 
not despair. Disarmament is the goal which all men and women 
of every race and every clime are striving to attain. And to 
that splendid goal I believe this country will lead the human 
race, notwithstanding the attempt by this treaty to make naval 
armaments permanent. 

The great things America has done—and they are the greatest 
in all history—so great that not a human being in all the world 
would reverse or remove a single one of them if he had the 
power—the great things America has done have been accom- 
plished not through her politicians but in spite of them. The 
settlement of our Civil War on conditions so just, and therefore 
so wise, that a few years after its conclusion victors and van- 
quished alike were rejoicing at its result—the most successful 
composition of internecine conflict in all human experience— 
was not effected by any political leader or any political party. 
It was forced on parties and politicians by a public opinion 
sufliciently enlightened to ascertain what justice required and 
sufficiently virtuous to impose what justice demanded. 

And so in this cataclysm I feel confident the conscience of 
the American people will ultimately succeed in enthroning jus- 
tice over all this earth. Somehow or other—in ways and by 
methods we can not now foresee—a declaration for disarma- 
ment—complete disarmament—will ultimately be enforced by 
the American people on the American Congress and enacted 
into law. It will be the word of God embodied in a statute 
proclaiming and securing freedom, progress, and prosperity to 
the whole world. [Applause. ] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, in the time allotted 
me I propose to discuss a matter that has received considerable 
attention throughout the country—the recent wholesale removal 
of 30 of the officials of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
filling the most important positions in that establishment. 

At the outset I wish to say that even though the method of 
removal is of the most doubtful legality, I should remain silent 
if the officials had been removed because of misconduct, but, 
apparently, no charge of misconduct was brought against any 
of them, That prior to their removal nothing was called to the 
attention of the President as the basis for such a charge is 
clear from a letter written from the White House since the 
removal became effective. In addition, there has been given 
out a letter from the President to the representatives of all the 
Federal employees which reiterates that the character of none 
of the persons dismissed has been impugned. The President 
desires it understood that his letter is written not as an apology 
but as an explanation. But the difficulty is it does not explain. 


May I respectfully say it makes one think of the remark of 
Talleyrand to the effect that the art of language is to conceal 
The letter does state that the action was taken after 
—not investigation but deliberation. 


thought? 
“extended deliberation’ 
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We well know that the President himself is too busy with 
multitude of matters to give any of them very extended delibers. 
tion. We must only conjecture who did the deliberating in ¢hjs 
instance. Perhaps they were the two officials, one of the De. 
partment of Justice and the other in the Treasury Department, 
but not at the head of that department, who seems to be the 
patronage pilots on the administration ship, and whom the 
President had best drop from the vessel if he would keep it 
from going on the rocks. I am not at all surprised that the 
representatives of the Federal employees find the President's 
letter unsatisfactory. 

The work of the bureau, which includes the printing and 
engraving of Government bonds and the notes that are a part 
of our circulating medium and the issue of all postage stamps, 
is very important and requires the service of persons possessing 
great technical knowledge and skill. It is not denied that such 
qualities, matured by experience, were possessed by the 26 
men, among whom were 5 war veterans and the 4 women who 
have been displaced. All of them had rendered valuable service 
to the Government; several of them by inventions and im- 
proved processes for which, of course, they were paid nothing, 
had saved the Government large sums of money, and some of 
them had declined private employment at larger salaries than 
the Government was paying because of their devotion to the 
work in which they were engaged. They hail from the District 
of Columbia and 11 States. They were all in the classified 
civil service and appointed thereto not by the President but by 
his subordinates to whom the power of appointment had been 
intrusted under the Constitution and the law. They were ap- 
pointed without regard to party affiliations, and most of them 
were appointed before the advent of the Wilson administration, 
Here was a group of high-class employees, each one having a 
record of fidelity and efficiency, who, prior to March 31, were 
without any intimation that their work was unacceptable or 
that it was in contemplation to dismiss or otherwise punish 
them. And yet, without warning, that evening they were sum- 
marily dismissed by the President’s order of that date. I hope 
that some one who has the time will compile and present to the 
public the facts showing how unusually valuable to the Govern- 
ment was the service rendered by each of the dismissed officials, 
I am not able to do that now, but by way of illustration IT may 
mention that I have heard one of them spoken of as the master 
engraver of this country, the finished beauty of whose work is 
approached by only one other, who is a New York engraver. 

As further illustrative, and to indicate the suddenness of what 
was done and the shock it occasioned, I may mention one case 
of which I know, the case of an accomplished scientist, a man 
of middle age, residing here in Washington with his little fam- 
ily, by whose service the Government had profited to the exten 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars, and who during the war 
had refused lucrative private employment. He left his ofiice 
late in the afternoon of March 31, and in the night was visited 
by a messenger who delivered him a copy of the order, along 
with a communication of less than four lines from the Secretary 
to the President, which said: “ You will note the abolishment 
of your position and be governed accordingly.” Going to the 
bureau the next morning he was not permitted to enter his 
office except in company with a watchman and a Department of 
Justice agent, and not enabled until later in the day to with- 
draw his books and other belongings. He, like most of his fel- 
low sufferers, is a man of small means, and is now turne:! 
adrift in a time of widespread unemployment, when places are 
difficult to find. His case ig typical of the situation which the 
order has brought about, and which, so far as I know, is with 
out precedent in our history. He and the others have been 
abruptly ousted from the positions they filled. Those of them 
who were moving on toward the retirement age can now have 
no hope of coming within the scope of the retirement law. Fur- 
thermore, as I understand, dismissal means ineligibility for 
reappointment to civil-service positions. 

On the Monday following the black Friday transaction of 
March 381 the officials visited the White House in a body, to in- 
quire why they had been dismissed. They were in the shadow 
of what was to them a tragedy. The President, they were tol, 
was in the sunshine of the golf links. They left at the White 
House a communication addressed to the President. At that 
moment the country was assuming that the removal must have 
been prompted by the discovery of irregularities for which the 
officials were responsible. All sorts of statements and rumors 
to this effect were appearing in some of the newspapers, whicl 
even still persist. 

The men and women who had been dismissed not only felt 2 
deep sense of injustice but the gross humiliation of being (e- 
picted as probable malefactors. That they are not malefactors 
we are now authoritatively assured. We also seem to be ad- 
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vised that preceding their removal there was no investigation, 
but only deliberation. It seems to be clear that the President, 
in determining conditions in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, did not investigate through the Bureau of Efficiency, 
which is the agency that he could have used for that purpose. 
In this connection it may be emphasized that even though it 
may have been found, as from what we now know it was not 
found, that some one individual or two or three individuals 
had been guilty of misconduct, ‘nevertheless, in fairness and 
equity, that fact would not have afforded ground for the whole- 
sale removal of a large number of officials working to a great 
extent independently of each other, [Applause.] 

On the 3d of April I offered a resolution, a copy of which will 
be attached to my remarks, which sets forth the law governing 
the removal of persons from the classified civil service. It also 
recites the fact that, when the order was issued, it was ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, Mr. Daugherty, who was then 
in conference with the President. It also calls attention, I be- 
lieve, to the fact that, after the sentence had been pronounced 
and the execution had taken place, an investigation was started 
by the Attorney General, presumably to search for evidence to 
justify what had been done. The resolution proposes the ap- 
pointment by the Speaker of a committee of five to make a 
different sort of investigation—a thorough and impartial inves- 
tigation—and report its conclusions to the House. What I de- 
sire are the actual facts. I was aware when I offered the reso- 
lution that the Committee on Rules, to which it was referred, 
would probably observe its habit of not considering any resolu- 
tion introduced by members of the minority of the House. That 
very autocratic committee has proved true to form. The chair- 
man of the committee has not deigned to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of my letter to him of the 4th of April, urging that the 
resolution be promptly considered. He has failed to give the 
subject so much as the cold respect of a passing glance, and so 
does not assist in getting at the actual facts. 

Yesterday the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson], 
a Member for whom I have great respect, a man who possesses 
in high degree one of the qualities now most needed by men 
in public life—the quality of couwrage—predicted on the floor 
of the House that when the facts are known there will be no 
one to defend the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. I do not 


lightly regard the gentleman’s statement, but I know something | 


about that bureau, and I oppose to his prediction My own pre- 
diction, that if we ever secure a full and impartial investigation, 
such as is contemplated by my resolution, it will be found that 


no agency of this Government has been better managed or con- 


ducted than the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. [Applause.] 
And why should we not have such an investigation? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to discuss this matter in a 
partisan manner. I am a party man, but, recognizing the seri- 
ousness of the conditions that now prevail, I have been anxious, 
I have been eager, for the success of the administration. 
one would have been happier than I had it refrained from any 
course that merits adverse criticism. “Sut this ominous inci- 
dent, while it immediately affects only 30 American citizens, 
who, in certain quarters, are being ridiculed and derided be- 
cause of their just complaint, adds to the confusion and uncer- 





tainty of the times in which we live by threatening to place the | 
business of the Government where it once was—in the hands | 


of reckless and unscrupulous spoilsmen. 


All who study sufficiently to take a long view remember how | 


the spoils system corr upted the Government of England during | 


the eighteenth century. The use of money and patronage to 
control elections was the influence that wrought untold injury 
to England. The oppression and alienation of the Colonies was 
in no small measure due to the fact that the Government at 
home becoming corrupt, as a consequence wealthy and incom- 
petent men, protected by the party in power for party mainte- 
nance, were foisted upon the Colonies as officials. 
the Revolution, as a result of a struggle that had been initiated 
by such friends of America as Burke, Pitt, and Rockingham, 


Only after | 


was there a marked advance toward stabilizing the civil service | 


and giving paramount consideration to the interests of the 
public in the conduct of the business of the Government, rather 
than the interests of party and the interests of powerful indi- 
viduals. 

The student may read the whole story in Dorman B. Eaton’s 
book on Civil Service in Great Britain, which is the product of 
a survey of conditions in England made by Mr. Eaton at the 
request of President Hayes. 

Nearly half a century ago a similar struggle to overthrow the 
spoils system in this country, which had:become flagrantly 
offensive, 
Hayes. 


was begun during the administration of President | 
It enlisted the support of many of the most eminent | 


citizens and public men, including Senator Pendleton, of Ohio, ' 


| in 
No | 


a Democrat, and Representative Garfield, of Ohio, a Repub- 
lican, and, being carried on with strong and steady determina- 
tion, led to the enactment of the law of 1883, which has since 
been variously amended. Whatever the imperfections of the 
new system—and nothing in government is ideal—I believe it 
is regarded by the overwhelming sentiment of the country as 
far preferable to the spoils system, and I do not believe that 
the people of the United States will quietly acquiesce in its 
obliteration. I have no sympathy with anyone, Democrat or 
Republican, who favors even an approximate return to the old 
basis. On the contrary, I for one would be glad to see appoint- 
ment to office and removal from office, offices of every char- 
acter except those great offices whose occupants are looked to 
by the President to put into effect his general policies, I should 
like to see them all filled according to merit, which would in- 
volve the elimination of partisan influence, whether exerted by 
the President or by his subordinates or by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. And in saying this I have in mind not only offices 
like those in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, which had 
been assumed to be fairly beyond the touch of the spoilsman, but 
also the post offices which are to-day in greater degree than 
in recent years more completely the prey of the spoilsman. The 
enormous majority of the people of this country, the millions 
who go their quiet way on the farms and in the fields, the 
millions who labor in the factories and mines, the millions who 
are toiling in numberless other occupations are mainly concerned 
that the civil-service offices shall be properly filled, and are not 
much concerned as to whether they are filled by members of 
this party or that. 

They take note of the wide difference between Government 
enterprise and their well-managed business enterprises. And 
they perfectly appreciate, whatever may be alleged to the con- 
trary, that the difference will not be narrowed and Government 
rendered more satisfactory by making party affiliations and 
activities the standard of appointment. On this issue, which 
includes, but does not put to the front the Pecksniffian hypoc- 
risy of pretending to make merit the standard, while really mak- 
ing party fealty the standard, but puts to the front a more fun- 
damental and vital question, the integrity of our civil-service 
system, I have no misgivings as to what would be the result of 
an appeal to the country. 

It is a circumstance of marked significance in the estimation 
of those who dread a return to the spoils system that only a few 
days before the President’s order was issued his Attorney Gen- 
eral proclaimed himself hostile to the present system. His utter- 
ance was not rebuked by the President, but, nevertheless, I am 
reluctant to believe that he spoke with the President’s authority 
and approval. There have been Presidents who would not only 
have rebuked him but dismissed him for the good of the service. 
Mr. Roosevelt, who would now, had he lived, almost certainly be 
the Presidency, who abhorred-the spoils system and was 
among the stanchest and most resolute defenders of the merit 
system, would surely not have countenanced the doctrine which 
the Attorney General has proclaimed, nor, in my opinion, is it 
conceivable that he would have signed the order which the 
Attorney General doubtless prepared. 

While the main issue raised by the action ‘of the President is 
the issue as to whether spoils politic ians are to have their way 
and work their will at the expense of the people of the country 
who desire the best Government that can be provided—while 
every other question is subordinate to that—I wish to express 
my sympathy for the individuals who have been wronged. Even 
if there were no law applicable to the matter, who can deny 
that a wrong has been done them by the treatment which they 
have received? The Attorney General wus at the elbow of the 
President, we are told, when the order was issued. It is to be 
deplored that the President took the advice of the Attorney 


General. The President had much better have acted in the 
spirit of Edmund Burke when he said: “ It is not what a lawyer 
tells me that I may do, but it is what my conscience tells me I 


must do and not do.” [Applause.] 

The men and women, for whose removal I have not the slight- 
est doubt the Attorney General and politicians who share his 
view are responsible, are not people of wealth or power, and for 
that reason they were the very people who were entitled to the 
careful and earnest consideration of the Chief Executive. It 
has not been left to those of our race or of our religion to dis- 
cover the duty resting upon rulers to primarily take into account 
the helplessness of those who have been least favored by circum- 
stances of birth, fortune, and position. It was the Caliph Omar 
who said, when he came to his throne, “ He that is weukest 
among you shall be in my sight the strongest until I have vin- 
dicated for him his rights, and he that strongest will I 
treat as the weakest until he complies with the law." I predict 


is 


that in the time to come the President will think regretfully of 
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the cruel fate to which a number of helpless citizens who had 
served the Government well in days of peace and in days of war 
were doomed by the stroke of his pen. 

The essential injustice of the transaction is so clear that I 
hardly care to essay the task of trying to determine the rights 
of these people by a discussion of the law, which they supposed 
was made for their protection. But relative to that aspect of 
the matter I shall quote the statutory provision of 1912, with 
some little comment. The statute provides as follows: 

That no person in the classified civil service of the United States 
shall be removed therefrom except for such cause as will promote the 
efficiency of said service and for reasons given in writing, and the person 
whose removal is sought shall have notice of the same and of an 
charges preferred against him, and be furnished with a copy thereof, 
and also be allowed a reasonable time for persenally answering the same 
in writing and affidavits in support- thereof. 

It seems that Congress was practically unanimous in enacting 
this provision. The provision was, of course, intended to have 
a meaning. The Supreme Court in a decision in the ease of 
United States + Wickersham (201 U. S. 390) construing the 
regulation of 1897, to which I shall refer in a moment, and which 
is similar to the statute, held that an employee in the classified 
civil service appointed by the head of a department can not be 
removed by the appointing authority without netice and hearing, 
and if so removed he can sue fer the subsequent accruals of 
salary. It is true that the court reserved the question as to 
whether the President is bound by such a regulation or statute. 

I suppose that is a constitutional question. But whether 
strictly bound or not, he ought to consider himself bound, in the 
interest of the country and in the interest of fairness to indi- | 
vidual officials and employees. If the law binds him, his action | 
is illegal. If, on the other hand, the law does not bind him, it | 
would be impossible to enact any law that would bind him, and | 
he can go as far as Mr. Daugherty and the others desire him | 
to go in completely breaking dewn the civil-service system. He | 
can insist upon the exclusive right to make all appointments, | 
except where the power of appointment is delegated by Congress 
to certain agencies named in the Constitution. And, however 
appointments are made, whether by him or by those agencies, 
he can dismiss all executive officials and employees at any 
moment and as frequently as he may think fit. He can level to 
the dust the system which has been so laboriously built up. 

But listen. The statute I have quoted was enacted in 1912, 
but long before 1912 the Presidents of the United States had 
put in effect regulations not very dissimilar to the statute, thus 
electing to bind themselves to the observance of the principle | 
now expressed in the statute. The first rule with reference 
to the matter was promulgated by President McKinley in 1897, 
and it reads as follows: 





No removal shall be made from any position subject to competitive 
examination, except for just cause, and upen written charges filed with 
the head of the department, or other appointing officer, and of which | 
the accused shall have full notice and an opportunity to make defense. 

In 1899 President McKinley modified the rule, making it 
closer to what is the language of the present statute. In 1902 
President Roosevelt promulgated the rule in the following lan- 


guage: 


No removal shall be made from the competitive classified service, ex- 
cept for just cause and for reasons given in writing; and the person 
sought to be removed shall have notice and be furnished a copy of such | 
reasons, and be allowed a reasonable time for personally answering the 
same in writing. Copy of such reasons, notice, and answer, and of the 
order of removal shall be made a part of the records of the proper | 
department or office; and the reasons for any change in rank or com- 
pensation within the competitive classified service shall also be made a 
part of the records of the proper department or office. 


The substantial policy of McKinley and Roosevelt became the 
policy of Taft and Wilson. That policy, now given the sanction 
of a statute, is the policy that President Harding apparently 
rejected when he issued his order of March 31. He will, I | 
think, find it desirable to explain to the country much more 
fully than he has attempted to do his reasons for rejecting a 
definite policy of enormous importance, which had the approval | 
of four Presidents, two of whom were from his own State, and 
which is erystallized into law. 

I turn again for a moment to the individual officials who are 
directly involved. It is a platitude to say that the best asset is | 
zood character. These were men and women of character, as 
is manifest from their record and the esteem in which others | 
hold them. Notwithstanding, they have been treated as if they 
were without the sort of character which alone can invite and | 
assure confidence. I give one other illustration. Mr. Ashworth | 
for a quarter of a century or more had been custodian of dies, | 
rolls, and plates. According to custom, and perhaps under au- | 


thority of law, on the 6th of January last the Secretary of the 
Treasury appointed a committee to examine Ashworth’s office. | 
The committee, after weeks given to the performance of its ! 


| tress was being heard fromr many States. 
| great, 


| to allow a hearing. 


| tion which took place in the bureau in July. 
| involved the dropping from the roll of six or,seven hundred 


| ficiary of the order of March 31. 
| ant director! 


duties, made a report to the Secretary of the Tre r 
stance stating that it found everything to be as S checie be 
that office. That report was made to the Secretary at 4.30 
o’clock on March 31. Nevertheless at 6.45 o’clock the same day 
the President signed the order dismissing Ashworth “ for the 
good of the service.” Thereupon a Mr. McCauley 


was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr, Ashworth, just as a Mr. Hill was = 
pointed to succeed Director Wilmeth. None of these people, so 


far as I am aware, are constituents of mine, but I have known 
Wilmeth for year's and I have confidence in the purity of his 
character. I also know about the high character of Mr. Ash- 
worth, I know very little about Messrs. McCauley and Hill 
but I submit that before they should have been appointed to 
responsible positions, which ought to be filled only by men of 
undoubted character, there should have been some deliberation 
if not investigation. : 

The records of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
which is in such close relation to the Department of Justice. 
should not have been overlooked as a souree of information. If 
the charges made in litigation pending in that court against Hill 
and McCauley are well founded, they will receive the condemna- 
tion of the court, as they should receive the condemnation of all 
decent citizens. [Applause.] 

I entertain no doubt that those by whom the President was 
advised—and, as I think, very much misled—were actuated by 
an intention, which is not confined to the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, to remove officials who are not active in either 
party and appoint in their places those who can be relied upon 
to respond to party dictation and render active party service. 
Look at the transaction in its nakedness. The call of party dis- 
The exigency was 
Something must be done that would have a tonic effect 
upon party workers everywhere. The call was heeded by the 
spoilsmen in Washington. There was no time to give notice or 
There was no time for inquiry into the 
antecedents of the new appointees, There was no time for any- 
thing but a quick step upon the path of reaction, toward the 
condition of demoralized service, general inefficiency, and 
political corruption which was the condition formerly existing 
here. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I should like to know more about the 
proceedings in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have not the time to go into that. 
Nor have I the time to do more than merely refer to a statement 
headlined in the newspapers this morning to the effect that the 
President's order is explained and accounted for, by a transac- 
That transaction 





employees, in line with carrying out the policy of economy which 
is so constantly and urgently insisted on. I should not forget 
to say that among those dropped from the roll was Mr. Perry, 
who has, by being appointed assistant director, become a bene- 
Hill director and Perry assist- 


It is stated in substance that the July occurrence was of 
such nature as to fully warrant the President in issuing the 
order of March 31. But the simple facets are that the action of 
the Director of the Bureau in July was not only within the 
law but was sanctioned in advance by the Assistant Secretary 


| of the Treasury; and that when protests were made the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury appointed a committee, with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Mr. Crissinger, as its chairman, to 
look into the matter and make a report, which last September 


| made a report which I shall attach to my remarks, giving the 


action of Director Wilmeth sweeping approval. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman is 
incorporating that in his remarks will he not incorporate sut- 


| ficient of the proceedings in the Supreme Court of the District 


of Columbia in the Recorp to give us more information? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginii. If I did so, I might be charged, as 
another Member on a former occasion was charged, with put- 
ting in the Recorp something it should not contain. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, since the President’s order was issued some 
fool friend of his, from whom he should pray to be delivered, 
predicting that similar action would be taken in many other 
directions, said that the purpose is to “ Hardingize”’ the execu- 
tive departments of the Government, just as some one else has 
said that there is a purpose to “ Newberryize” the legislative 
department of the Government. If such a program should ever 
be fully consummated, this will cease to be a government of 
law and will become a government of men, of the most unwort hy 
men, guided wholly by their selfish and predatory instincts. 
There will be a weakening of the foundation on which rests 
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liberty regulated by law. The golden age of the Republic will 
have passed and the golden opportunity of the agitator, the 
communist, and the Bolshevik will have come. [Applause.] 

The resolution is as follows: 


House Resolution 319, 


Whereas, pursuant to an order of the President, issued the afternoon 
of March 31, and immediately effective, there was a wholesale removal 
of responsible officials of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and 
the appointment of other officials in their stead; and 

Whereas the order was made notwithstanding the law which pro- 
vides ‘“‘ that no person in the classified civil service of the United States 
shall be removed therefrom except for such cause as will promote the 
efficiency of said service and for reasons given in writing, and the 
person whose removal is sought shall have notice of the same and of 
any charges preferred against him, and be furnished with a copy thereof, 
and also be allowed a_ reasonable time for personally answering the 
same in writing, and affidavits in support thereof’; and 

Whereas previous to being notified of their sudden dismissal by a 
letter from the Secretary to the President, accompanied by a copy of 
the President’s order, none of the said persons; so far as they were 
aware, had been complained of to the Secretary of the Treasury, to 


whose department the Bureau of Engraving and Printing belongs, or | 


comp!ained of by him, or otherwise made the subject of complaint; and 

Whereas the order recites that the action of the President dismissing 
the said persons was taken “for the good of the service,” which car- 
ries the implication that the officials removed had been guilty of mis- 
conduct, which is a grave injustice to them if, as is alleged to be the 
fact, they are mes of capacity, character, and experience who have 
discharged their duties faithfully and efficiently, some of them being 
officiais whose inventions and improvements have been freely used by 
the Government to its great advantage, some of them having hercto- 
fore declined attractive offers of private employment because of their 
devotion to the interests of the Government, and some of them being 
war veterans; and 

Whereas it was stated by the press at the time the order was issued 
that it was approved by the Attorney General, who was then in con- 
ference with the President, and it is now similarly stated that the 
Attorney General will cause an ex parte investigation of conditions in 
the burean for the purpesec, apparently, of determining whether the 
order, already executed, was justified by the facts; and 

Whereas in view of his recent utterances, which show that he is 
hostile to the general policy embodied in the civil service law, such 
an investigation made and any decision promulgated by the Attorney 
General would hardly inspire public confidence; and 

Whereas it is in every sense proper and desirable that there should 
be a thorough and impartial! inquiry into every feature of the trans- 
action in question: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a 
who shall ascertain and report: 

The specific facts and reasons upon which the order is based, and by 


committee of five members 


removed, or any of them, have faiied in the performance of their duties ; 
whether there is ground for believing that the good of the service is 


by disregarding the spirit and, as is also claimed, the letter of the civil 
service law 


The report of the Crissinger committee is as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C.; September 7, 1921. 
To the honorable the SecreTARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Sir: The undersigned, constituting the committee named by you on 
July 20, 1921, “for the purpose of considering the protests of certain 
employees of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing against their release 
from employment in that bureau,” respectfully report as follows: 

The committee has carefully investigated these protests to the fullest 
extent it deemed necessary or requisite to carry out your instructions, 
and finds as follows: 

1. That there was not only a legitimate reason but an urgent neces- 
sity for a reduction in the force of this bureau to the extent to which it 
was actually reduced. 

2. That before any employees were discharged the director of the 
bureau put into effect the following rules to be observed in determining 
what empioyees should be dismissed : 

(1) Drop employees regardless of term of service whose records are 


poor, involving inefficiency, inattention to duty, tardiness, excessive loss - 


of time, agitators, and trouble makers. 

(2) Drop, without prejudice, married women whose husbands are 
employed in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing or in other branches 
of the Government service at a good salary. : 

(3) Drop, without prejudice, those employees most recently appointed. 

(4) Furlough indefinitely, but subject to recall to duty within the 
period of a year, employees whose services are not now needed but 
whose efficiency and attention to duty have been such as to make their 
services desirable. This will enable the bureau to draw recruits from 
a trained and experienced force. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
there is at least one comforting thing about the present debate 
upon the Navy bill, and that is that the issue presented by the 
measure is entirely clear and narrow. It is this: Is it possible 
with 67,000 enlisted men to maintain, during the ensuing fiscal 
year, a well-balanced treaty Navy, with all of the auxiliaries 
that are appropriate to the treaty Navy? That issue is an- 
swered squarely in the affirmative by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and it is answered squarely in the 
nuegutive py the minority of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Most of us in the House, myself more than many, perhaps 
more than most, are not experts on great questions of naval 
policy; we are not able of our own knowledge to answer these 
questions. It is a question of fact that is now before us, but 
it is an extremely complicated question of fact. What are we 
to do? I assume that like myself there are many men in this 
body anxious to do the right thing, who have looked about to 
see where they could get the most reliable and authentic in- 
formation which would enable them to make up their minds. 
When I am seeking light on any legislative question my first 
inclination is to turn to the men in this House who know most 
about the subject under discussion, Without wishing to belittle 
the information of other Members of this House, I should place 
in the first rank on naval questions the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Ketiey]! and the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee |Mr. Papcert]. Mr. Ketiey has devoted him- 
self diligently and effectively to a study of the Navy during the 


| entire time I have been a Member of the House, and nobody dis- 


putes his ability or his power in presenting his case. 
Mr. Kerry of Michigan tells us flatly, vigorously, and em- 


| phatically that there is no doubt that the bill now before us is 


| Affairs as chairman for 8 years. 


: t | yesterday, to page 5247 of the Recorp of this morning. 
what, if any, real investigation it was preceded; whether the persons | 


sufficient to support the treaty Navy. On the other hand, we 
turn to Mr. Papeett, absolutely fair, absolutely trustworthy in 
every respect, beloved by the membership of this House, and a 
man who has served on the Committee on Naval Affairs for 18 
years and who. has presided over the Committee on Naval 
What does he tell us? I ask 
you to turn, those of you who did not hear his speech day before 
He says: 
I want to say to you that in my honest judgment the bill as reported 


not only fails to maintain that standard— 
likely to be promoted by their removal or by the new appointments; | 
and whether or not the fects indicate that the order may be regarded | 
as a step in the direction of a return to the discredited spoils system | 


| does the Secretary of State say upon this question? 


3. That making reasonable allowance for the human element in the | 


relations between the employees and their next immediate superiors, 


these rules were apparently so observed as to produce as little indi- | 


vidual injustice as could be expected in dealing with so many cases. 

4. That the reduction was a real one and not a pretended one for the 
pores of putting other more favored employees in the places of those 
released, 
of them, be disaliowed, and that the applications of the protestants, or 
any of them, for immediate reinstatement should not receive favorable 
consideration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

D. R. CRISSINGER, Chairman, 
WILLIAM P. ABBOTT. 
W. G PLatt. 
S. R. Jacoss. 
CHAS. STEVENSON. 
J. E, Harper, Secretary. 
Approved : 
A. W. MELLON, Secretary. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrers]. 


The treaty standard— 


but will bring the Navy of the United States from a position of five toa 
position of not exceeding three. 

That is Mr. Papeerr’s judgment, after nearly a score of 
years of familiarity with naval questions. 

So we have Dr. Ke_iey of Michigan on one side, Dr. PApGretr 
on the other side, admirable men both, taking diametrically op- 
posite positions upon this matter that is of such very great 
importance to the entire country, a matter as to which every Mem- 
ber of this House, I know, wants to cast the right and proper 
vote for the national welfare. What are we to do when doctors 
disagree? We want to get certain and accurate information, 
and we are confronted with an impasse between the two gentle- 
men whom I have quoted. What did the Secretary of State do? 
And, by the way, if any criticism attaches to anyone for the 
Hughes letter which was read from the Clerk’s desk yesterday, 
I suspect it should attach to me. I asked the Secretary of 
State a civil question, because. of the fact that he had been 
chairman of the Conference on Limitation of Armament, and 
like a vivil gentleman he answered, stating his opinion. What 
He says: 

I have questioned the naval experts with whom the Ameri¢an dele- 
gates consulted during the recent conference, and whom we found both 
accurate and in sympathy with the principle of limitation by agree- 
ment, and I am advised that the proposed number of enlisted men is 
far below the number required to maintain our Navy upon the basis 
contemplated by the treaty. 

The Secretary of State says frankly that he can not of his 
own knowledge say whether 67,000 or 86,000 or 96,000 is the 
proper number to maintain the treaty ratio. But he does what 


| he did all through the arms conference—he gves to the men 


). The committee therefore recommends that said protests, and all | 


that he considers the best men in the Navy Department, men 
whonr he has found reliable and accurate in the past, nen whem 
he has found not overfond of a swollen Navy, and he takes 
their judgment as to what is necessury to maintain the treaty 


Navy. They tell him that the proposal of the bill is wholly in- 
sufficient. He accepts their judgment. 


Is there anything else, gentlemen of the committee, that we 
can do? Must we not go to those who have made their life 


work trying to learn about the Navy and about what can be 
done with the Navy Department and with the men and the ma- 
tériel that the Congress of the United States gives them to work 
with as best they can? 
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I do not need on this floor to repeat what has heen said. over 
and over again as to what will happen if the Navy is te: comprise 
67,000 men. It will be seriously curtailed and crippled. There 
is one point I want to make that I think has not been stressed; 
perhaps it has not even been mentioned at all during the dis- 
cussion. 

Remember, if you please, gentlemen, this very important fact, 
that the President of the United States is the Commander in 
Chief-of the Army and Navy of the United States. We can say 
how large a Navy he nray have, but he alone—and in naval mat- 
ters the Secretary of the Navy, of course, acts under him—he 
alone can say what use shall be made of the Navy which the 
Congress of the United States gives him. 

We saw in connection with the Army debate an attempt to 
limit the use that the President.and the Secretary of War could 
make of the ferces for which the Congress was te appropriate: 
The House of Representatives, by umanimous vote, settled, and, E 
hope, settled permanently, that this Congress is not going te 
run the details of the Army. [Applause.] Absolutely the same 
thing applies here. We can say how many men the Navy shall 
enlist, how many men shall be granted to the Navy for the 
ensuing fiscal year; but, gentlemen, we can not say what the 
use shall be that the Seeretary of the Navy decms most. fitting. 

I assume, perhaps, that there is no real controversy about the 
proposition 1 have advaneed. I am glad to notice that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Keenry], recognizes this fundamental fact very 
definitely in the course of the hearings. On pages 385 and 386 
of the hearings the discussion was preceeding between Secretary 
Denby and Mr. Kruiey as to the proper allocation of a Navy 
of 50,000 men for sea duty. Mr. Denby explained what the 
viewpoint of the Navy would be as to the detailed use of what- 
ever Navy Congress should give, Mr. Keiiry said, “* That is a 
matter for you entirely.” And I see him nod his head in af- 
firmation that that was his intent and that he stands upen that 
position to-day. 

Thus, we have this situation: That the Secretary of the Navy 
has announced that with 67,000 men he will not be able to keep 
in commission more than 13 capital ships. He has announced 
that that will be his program, that that will be his viewpoint, 
and that that will be the most efficient use from the standpoint 
of national defense which can be made of the 67,000 men pro- 
posed in this bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What does the gentieman say to 
the proposition that with only 50,000 men he is new keeping 
what be regards as an 18-batéleslip fleet in commission? 

Mr. ROGIERS. I shall not deal with the past. IL want the 
best possible navy in the future. The Secretary of the Navy, if 
we give hini only 67,000 men, will keep in cemmission only 13 
capital ships imstead of the 18: previded in the naval treaty. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, it dees not make any differ- 
ence whether you, if you were Secretary of the Navy, or I, if 
1 were Secretary of the Navy, would undertake to maintain 18 
capital ships with 67,000 men. The fact is, as we are told in 
the hearings over and over again, that the Secretary of the 
Navy, who is now on the job, will not deem it for the national 
well-being to maintain more than 13 capital ships with a force 
of 67,000 men. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
policy? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman, is 
there anything now existing in the world that indicates that 
we shall need more than 13? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is a very fundamental question which I 
have not time to answer in the remainder of my 20 minutes, 
I agree with what I understood to be the viewpoint of the 
gentleman yesterday, that the treaty does not obligate us to 
keep our naval strength up to the maximum provided therein. 
I think it would be a most calamitous day for this country, 
however, when the Congress of the United States voted to go 
below the treaty ratio. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONG WORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
Tennessee is right—and I think he is, that we 
the treaty, morally bound, not to exceed’ the 5-5-3. ratio— 
does not the gentleman think that at the time that treaty obliga- 
tion was entered into we were morally bound to the American 
people to see that that obligation is met? [Applause.} And 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


We determine the question of 


gentleman from 
are bound under 


Assuming that the 
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what would the gentleman think, if a ste tement had been made 
at that time that Franee and Wurgiand and Italy and Japan 
were joining tegether to prevent our getting a Navy of at least 
5-5-3 ratio, would have been the reaction of this country? 

Mr. ROGERS. If our delegates: had agreed to a Navy the 
one-Lundredth of 1 per cent less than that of any ether power in 
the world they would have been swept out of existence by a 
storm of public disapproval, [ Applause. } 

Gentlemen, I wish I could deal a little further with the ratio 
matter along the line I have already discussed it; but I must 
pass to another aspect of the question. In order to know what 
our ratio should be for the ensuing year it is manifestly neces- 
sary for us to know what the program of the other powers is 
fer the same fiseal year. How otherwise can we know what 
“5-5-3 really means? In other words, the agreement made 
two months ago is net in all respects an absolute agreement: 
it is an agreement involving the element of relativity. Hence 
it becomes instantly important for us to ascertain. what the 
plans of Great Britain and Japan are for the ensuing fiseal 
year. 

I confess, gentlemen, that I have been amazed as I looked 
through this volume of hearings, containing over 1,000 pages, 
going into the greatest detail on every conceivable subject which 
deal direetly or indirectly with the Navy. I ean not find a single 
line that shows what the personnel of the British and Japanese 
Navy is to-day or what it is likely to be in the next fiseal year, 
. hope that admission was inadvertent. I hepe it was not 
intentional. But whether it was intentional or unintentional, 
it is a very serious defect that the evidence is lacking which 
ought to be officially before us to enable us to make up our 
minds. [Applause: ] 

I realize, I say, the importance of knowing what the British 
and Japanese strength will be, beeause otherwise we can not 
knew what the first 5 is, what the second 5 is, and what the 
8 is. We must. know those facts. I have put in a good deal of 
my time in the last few weeks trying to get the facts. I had 
no ax to grind; I did not seek to establish one figure in pref- 
erence to another figure. I simply desired to get correet infor- 
mation. I have talked with the Navy Department. I admit 
thet I have talked with the Navy Department. It seemed to 
me that the best place to get information concerning the navies 
ef the world is our Navy Department. As to Great Britain, 
the Navy Department has teld me that the lowest figure which 
honestly and fairly compares with the 67,000 in this bill is 
104,000 and some odd hundreds. That eliminates from the 
British figures the activities that ought to be eliminated in ovder 
to check up with our own figures. I shall print in the Recorp, 
if F ean get permission, the details showing just how that figure 
is arrived at. 

Gentlemen, 104,000 for the British Navy is a cemservative 
figure. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Panextr], whom 
we all trust, has said (p. 5250) that the corresponding figure 
was: at least 117,000. But I have stripped from the British 








figures everything that could present any poessible question 
or doubt. I have discussed the figures backward and for- 


ward and crosswise with old admirals and with young lieu- 
tenant eommanders in the United States Navy. They agree 
that the minimum comparative figure is 104,000. If they are 
not liars, gentlemen, | think this House eught to follow their 
statement on this simple question of fact. What other in- 
formation have we than the information which they give? 
That information as to the British figure was cabled to the 
Navy Department by our naval attaché in London. The figures 
for Japan—68,252 enlisted men—were cabled to the Navy De- 
partment in Washington by our naval attaché in Tokye. How 
in the world can we reject those figures unless we want to say 
that the men who gave them to us are liars? 

Mr: McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not yield now. 

There is nothing in the hearings that gives a basis for any 
estimate whatever. I desire to ask the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Kerrey} if he is willing to answer me as to where he 
gets the suggestion that my figures, as they are given, are 
not accurate? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman that 
the figures which I gave the House relative to the British 
strength for the eoming year are matters of common knowledge 
printed generally in the British daily press and Army and Navy 
press as matters of news, and, in the second place, were verified 
to such an extent as was possible. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentleman mean the British Em- 
bassy? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I shall not quote any particular 
authority in reiution to metters of an international character. 
The public reports are sufficient. 
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Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman answer me this ques- 
tion, whether he has been in direct personal contact with the 
British Embassy or the Japanese Embassy? 

Mr. KELLEY ef Michigan. I refuse to answer any such 
question, ‘ 

Mr. ROGHRS.. Very well, geuthemen. I prefer to have the 
program for the American Navy decided in the American Navy 
Department rather than in the-embassies of Japan or Great 
Britain. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man where our representatives abroad would get their informa- 
tion relative to the Japanese or British naval forces or the ap- 
propriatiens carried fer their suppert? 

Mr. ROGERS. They would get it in the regular way, through 
regular channels. It is, their jeb to get it. I do net want back- 
stairs information from the chancelleries of Europe obtained 
in Washington. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does the gentleman think that 
an examination of the boek estimates of a foreign government 
would fall. withim the category which he has described? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have asked the gentleman what I regard as 
a fair question, The gentleman does not care to answer it, 
and I prefer to. proceed to another phase of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does the gentleman want a little 
moxe time? I teok a little of his time. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think the gentleman has been mest kind and 
most fair to me, and I am obliged to him. 

The following is the statement referred to, comparing the 
enlisted personnel of Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japun: 











| 
Average | | . 
for year, nlisted 
including! Colonial - — men, 
appreti- | navy. or total). average 
| — tice per year. 
seamen, | | | 
Crepe JirMNNMs.. tastdd debs aie vemsse vows | $7,549) 7,000; 10,000; 104,549 
United States (including aviation) pdtineaied ae Cn etndetigbnikcene wees < 67,000 
JOD as ri tena th dates atekds one>4neeanene MT Twineaage sins aahanaed 68: 252 
| | 
In addition we carry 1, 600 men in communication. Great 


Britain uses civilians. 

In addition we man auxiliaries with regular enlisted men. 
Great Britain manus a considerable percentage of hers with 
naval reserve. British so enyployed are estimated at 4,000. 
Therefore it would be proper to add 5,600 more to figures of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Favror], 

Mr. FAVROT. Mr. Chairman, in a matter of the importance e 
of the one before us, of such vital moment to the country, a 
matter upon the correct determination of which may depend 
our future weal or woe, if we err we should err upon the side 
of safety. it is better that our naval personnel be too many 
than too few. It is better that there be no question, no doubt 
as to the adequacy of our Naval Establishment, because, Mr. 
Chairman, we are and we always will be dependent upon our 
Navy for our national defense. If our Navy is strong enough, 
ho enemy can invade us. If our Navy is destroyed, no enemy 
need invade us. With the destruction of our seacoast cities 
and the blockade of our coasts, it would not be necessary to 
land a man upon American soil. 
the Navy, and in order 
Navy and at the same time save the enormous expense of com- 
petitive building, we brought about a conference of the naval 
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Realizing our dependence upon | 
that we might maintain an adequate | 


powers, which conference fixed the relative naval strength te | 


be maintained by those powers. The naval force for which we 
Stipulated and which was allotted us was, in the opinien of our 
conferees and of our naval experts, the least consistent with the 
nutional safety, and it was the expectation of our conferees, 
and it should be the duty of this Congress, so to provide that 
We maintain the full naval strength permitted us b> that treaty. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Appropriations propose 
to reduee our naval force, not only considerably below that 
which is permitted us to considerably less than that which was 
allotted to us but considerably less than that deemed essential 
to the Nation’s safety. That conference fixed the naval ratio 
for ourselves, Great Britain, and Japan at 5-5-3. But unless 


we are to take as false the statement of the Secretary of the 
Navy, unless we are to take as false the statements of our naval 
experts, unless we are to take as false the statements of the 
men who in the time of war must command our Navy and upon 


| of 


i this floor. 


whem with fall the responsibility for the conduct of that 
Nayvy—and I do not helieve these gentlemen have conspired 
deliberately to deceive this: Congress and the American peo- 
ple—uniless: we take their statements as false the Committee 
on Appropriations propose te chamge that ratio, and by reduc- 
ing owr nevael personnel prepose to reduce our naval strength 
not ouly far below that-ef Great Britain but below even that of 
Japan, for, Mr. Chairman, the effectiveness of a Navy is de- 
pendent upen the effectiveness of its personnel, and an inade- 
quate personnel means an inadequate Navy. 

This proposed reduction is urged upon the usual ground of 
economy. I believe in economy, brit not economy at the peril 
of the Nation’s safety. Let me ask you, What economy can 
there be in am imadequate Navy? An inadequate Navy is worse 
than no Navy, because it represents a useless expenditure. 

There could be no greater extravagance, no more criminal 
waste of the public money than the expenditure of hundreds 
of millions of dollars for the maintenance of an inadequate and 
practically useless navy; because a navy which falls in any 
degree short ef the full pewer to serve the purpeses of a navy 
is a useless navy. Gentlemen point to our enermous expendi- 
tuve and to the great burden of taxation borne by the Ameri- 
can peeple; but they fail to state that the greater part of that 
expendiure and of the resultant burden of taxation is charge- 
able to our unpreparedness and to the hysterical haste and 
hysterical waste with which we were compelled te prepare for 
war after we were in war. [Applause.} Why, Mr. Chairman, 
1 believe that the whole of that war expenditure may be 
charged to our unpreparedness, for had we been prepared as we 
sheuld have been we would net have been compelled to enter 
this war. [Applause.| Net only is the whole of that war ex- 
penditure chargeable to our utpreparedness but to that ur- 
preparedness may be charged the death upon foreign soil of 
thousands of the best of eur young manhood. Why, right 
across the river at Arlington may be seen thousands of little 
monuments, each marking the last resting place of an American 
boy who gave his life a sacrifice to our economy. 

Mr. Chairman, why did we jeopardize safety for economy? 
What was the reason for our almost pitiable state of unpre- 
pardedness? It was that upon every occasion the membership 
of this House had been assured and had been convinced that 
War Was no longer possible. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Not all of us. 

Mr. FAVROT. And now, notwithstanding our recent ex- 
perience, notwithstanding the smoke ef battle has hardly cleared 
away, notwithstanding that the workd has not regained iis 
equilibrium, notwithstanding the ruin wrought is unrepaired 
and the wreckage unremoyved, gentlemen will calmly assure us 
that war is not a pessibility, and to make provision for such 
a possibility weuld be extravagang folly. 

Mr. Chairman, as long as the world is populated by men and 
not by angels there will be war. Until there is eradicated from 
man’s nature human passions and human greed, pride and preju- 
dice, there will be war. if war is not impossible, let me ask why 
any navy, why the expenditure carried in this bill for a navy? 
Why did we build any navy but for war? The only justification 
for this expenditure for the Navy is the national defense and 
national safety. jut there can be ne justification for an ap- 
propriation of hundreds of millions of dollars for the meinte- 


nance of a navy inadequate to maintain that defense or to 
insure that safety. |[Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Loui- 


siana has expired. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] 
Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I feel that everything pos- 
sible for and against this measure has already been said en 
It would be far from me, with as little knowledge 
as I profess to have of the technicalities of the maintenance 


a navy, to endeavor to add one bit of information to that 
which the House has already been favored. 

As I have listened several days to this debate, it seemed to 
|me that those for and against the so-called large Navy are 
aiming at the same point—they both want efficiency. Whether 
it is accomplished under the methods designated by the very 
able and experienced chairman of the subcommittee, my good 


| the former chairman of the committee [Mr. 


| 


| 


friend, Mr. Ketiey of Michigan, or whether it is accomplished 
under the method as designated by other speakers, -principally 
PAvGEeTT], we Mem- 
bers of the House must place in the balance and decide. 

We have the gewtleman from Michigan (Mr. Ketiey] inform- 
ing us that 67,000 enlisted men will keep up the personnel and 
detailed work of the Nawy. On the other hand, are these other 
gentlemen supported by the authority of the department itself 
in saying that efficiency will suffer if the number is reduced 
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below 87,000. With all due respect to a fellow Member of the 
House, it has been my experience that, as a general rule, the 
proper course to follow is that of the responsible administrative 
head. The responsible administrative head is the Secretary of 
the Navy, and he has very plainly told us that tf the number 
of enlisted men is reduced to 67,000, the ratio between the Gov- 
ernments will be 24—5-3 rather than 5-5-3, as agreed upon in 
the conference so lately held in this city. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that we are not only obligated to follow the advice of the 
department from its experience and responsibility but like- 
wise from the fact that the head of the department represents 
the attitude of the administration in its relations with the 
foreign Governments. Certainly we all desire to carry out 
the principles laid down in the treaties, and the opinion of the 
department accordingly must be given additional weight. 

The gentlemen on the opposite side have made more or less 
objection to interference from the administrative or executive 
branches of the Government. Interference! Why, what a 
ridiculous description of advice offered to us! It is solely and 
simply in cooperation for the best interests of this Government. 
It seems to me we lack appreciation of the relative position of 
the executive and legislative when, in response to a letter from 
one of our own Members, a member of the Cabinet gives his 
views as to what should be done to carry out the purport, so 
far as our Government is concerned, of the Limitation of Arma- 
ment Conference. I can not help coming to the conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman, in spite of the fact that I invariably favor economy 
in appropriations, and have so voted time and time again in 
this House; I can not help coming to the conclusion that it 
would be false economy on our part to accept the proportions 
as laid down in the armament conference and then not accept 
or adopt with that the practical ends suggested by the depart- 
ment itself, necessary to accomplish these results. In other 
words, we ought not to have a divided responsibility. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
number he favors? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have talked with my colleagues on that 
score and I am inclined to think that there should be no di- 
vision of interests as to the proper number. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The Navy wants 96.000 and the 
General Board 120,000; what does the gentleman want? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Iam prepared to vote for such an amend- 
ment as will be offered by the gentleman from Oregon estab- 
lishing the number at 86,000, which I understand is sufficient. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Who favors that number outside 
of the House af Representatives? 

Mr. TREADWAY. If we have at any point a compromise, I 
prefer to compromise at the higher rather than the lower num- 
ber. The gentleman from Michigan is suggestine the very 
minimum number, and I would prefer, in order to reach the 
wishes of the department as nearly as possible, to make the 
number 86,000. Evidently the department will be satisfied if 
it can get 86,000 rather than 67,000, which the gentleman 
recommends. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Has the Secretary of the Navy 
said that he would be satisfied with 86,000 men? 

Mr. TREADWAY. He has not said so to me, and I have not 
asked him. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Has the General Board said that 
it would be satisfied with 86,000? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No doubt, all officials will appear satisfied 
with what Congress allows, but we want te act with some degree 
of cooperation and with a proper interpretation of the obliga- 
tions we have assumed through the recently adopted treaties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield him one 
minute more. The gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr, Treap- 
WAY] insists with all his might and nrain that we must follow 
the advice of the experts and then turns around and disregards 
them all. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask just one question? I know 
that the gentleman is very clever, both from the standpoint of 
information and the power of repartee, but, nevertheless, have 
any of the experts asked for an amount as low as 67,000? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think not, except, possibly, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrnkHAm], if he might be 
included in the list of experts, or the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. VaARE]. 
haps, even more than Mr. TINKHAM. 

Mr. VARE. I am hopeful of getting 86,000. 

Oh, the gentleman himself, then, 
[Laughter.) 


Will the gentleman state what 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
has abandoned the experts, too. 


I think he wants the higher nunrber, per- | 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp]. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. BRAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee 
I feel I must beg pardon of the committee, and particularly 
those who are so vitally interested in the naval bill, for getting 
ee in which to discuss matters not germane to this great 

I had what I thought was a fairly good presentation of my 
reasons for yoting for the bonus bill at the time the vote was 
had upon that bill, but I did not have the opportunity to pre- 
sent my views at that time because of the fact that Mr. Speaker 
GILLETT, whom everyone on both .sides holds in high esteem 
guillotined my friend from Arkansas [Mr. OuDFIELD] to such an 
extent that I lost out on the time which he had kindly allotted 
to me. It will be remembered we had two hours on each side, 
and the gentleman, believing he would have control of his two 
hours, allotted me time to speak on that day, but after he signed 
the minority report the Speaker limited him to 80 minutes 
whereby there was but five minutes left for me. I declined to 
use this short time and also the privilege of extension of re- 
marks. For this reason I wish to use the time now allotted to 
me by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] of de- 
livering my speech to-day. Speaking out of order in this way is 
not without precedents in both the Senate and the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which the Republican Steering and 
Rules Committees agreed upon in the interest of the ex-service 
men and which they propose to cram down the throats of the 
Democrats and those Republicans who in good faith are willing 
to enact bonus legislation which will be of substantial service 
to the ex-service men will not prove satisfactory to them. Un- 
der the gag rule adopted by the authors of this measure, for 
which these two committees are responsible, it will be utterly 
impossible for any reai friend of the soldier to submit any 
amendment of any character whatever in behalf of the soldier, 
Under the autocratic tactics of the Republican machine we were 
prohibited from submitting any amendment in behalf of either 
the soldier or the taxpayer. 

This is an open confession on the part of the Republicans 
not only of their unfairness toward the Democrats, as well as 
the ex-service men, but of their impotence in dealing with this 
legislation. It would seem that with a majority of 170 over the 
Democrats they would not fear to permit the Democrats to offer 
amendments thereto and allow them to be considered upon their 
merits. 

The Democrats were therefore confronted with the proposition 
forced upon them by these steam-roller committees of either 
voting for their bill or voting against it, which if defeated 
meaus no bonus legislation whatever. We were compelled to 
take it like it is; otherwise leave the soldiers without anything. 

The bill offers five plans for adjustment, either one of which 
may be chosen by the veteran, but he is limited to the single 
plan chosen. They are as follows: 

(1) “Adjusted-service pay,” which consists of $1 per day for 
each day of “ home service” in excess of 60 days and $1.25 for 
each day of “overseas service” between April 5, 1917, and 
July 1, 1919, the aggregate not to exceed $500 for a veteran 
who performed no “ overseas service” or $625 for one who did 
perform such service. This applies to all veterans of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps up to and including the rank 
of captain in the Army and lieutenant in the Navy. There is 
a long list of exceptions of persons and classes who do not re- 
ceive the benefits of the bill. It is only available to those 
whose adjusted-service pay does not exceed $50. 

(2) “Adjusted-service certificate”: The veteran receives a 
| certificate of a face value equal to his adjusted-service pay, in- 
| creased by 25 per cent, plus interest for 20 years at 44 per cent 
compounded annually and payable 20 years after date of appli- 
cation. The total will amount to 3.015 times the adjusted- 
service pay. Provision is made for the negotiation of these 
| certificates. 

(3) “ Vocational training aid”: The veteran may receive 
$1.75 for each day of his attendance on a course of vocational 
training, the total payment not to exceed 140 per cent of the 
amount of adjusted-service pay to which he might be entitled. 

(4) “Farm or home aid”: The veteran may receive in one 
payment or in installments an amount equal to his adjusted- 
service pay, plus 25 per cent, for the purpose, and that purpose 
only, of making improvements on a city or suburban home or 
a farm, or to purchase or make payments on such a home or 
farm. 

(5) “ Land-settlement aid”: The veteran may apply his 
adjusted-service pay to the first payment on a farm within 
| projects established in the various States by the “ national 
‘ veterans’ settlement board,” to be followed by small annual in 














stallment payments -running ever a period not exceeding 40 
years.” 

Fair dealing demands that we. should have.a free and full 
consideration of ‘this question, with the privilege of submitting 
amendments favorable to the taxpayers and the soldiers of 
America, both of whom contributed to the dewnfall of the Ger- 
man war machine. 

I am opposed to bonus legislation which increases postage, 
levies a tax on gasoline, automobiles, parcel-post packages, and 
bank checks. Iam likewite opposed to a-saies' tax. ‘Taxes like 
these are the ‘kind the Republican rulers and leaders first pro- 
posed. They knew that such taxes are of a character which 
the rich classes want, because it relieves them and puts the 
burden on the poor and the taxpayers of*moderate means. The 
Republican Party has always been in favor of the classes and 
against the masses of the people. This is its record since its 
organization. It is this rich crowd whom they are serving 
who furnished the money in the last.presidential election which 
put the present administration in power. 

Some of this same crowd are to-day, and have been for 18 
months, fighting Henry Ford’s offer to the Government to take 
over Musele Shoals. If his proposition is accepted by the Gov- 
ernment the farmers of the United States will be able to pur- 
chase nitrate at half the cost they are now having to pay the 
fertilizer companies for nitrate. I think it the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to accept Mr. Ford’s proposition and do so without 
further delay, because I believe if he accomplishes what he pro- 
poses to do it will be the greatest blessing which can be 
bestowed upon ‘the farmer, who at this time above ali others 
stands in greatest need of real assistance. -—Some friend writing 
in April 22 issue of the Ilhustrated World states that “the 
destiny of mankind is at stake,” and if Mr. Ford's proposition 
is accepted the results which he will obtain from the control of 
Muscle Shoals will “ open the eyes of the world.” 

Our people are already taxed to death with State, county, 
and local taxes. I am unalterably opposed to increasing their 
burdens whether by State or Federal authorities. 

I am in favor of bonus legislation for the ex-service men 
provided the rank and file of the people are not taxed to pay the 
sume, 

I am in favor of a bonus for the soldiers, but I think the peo- 
ple who made fortunes on account of their service, sacrifice, and 
suffering should pay it. 

There are several sources from which the money to compen- 
sate these soldiers may be obtained without working any hard- 
ship upon the people generally and without levying any Fed- 
eral taxes upon them. 

First, I think it the solemn duty of this administration to call 
upon the Buropean countries who owe us over eleven thousand 
million dollars to make sufficient payment on their indebtedness 
to provide this bonus for our seldier boys. This administration 
should not hesitate to make this demand for many reasons and 
particularly because some of these countries instead of paying 
what they owe us are using our money to pay a bonus to their 
soldiers. Sueh demand should be speedily enforced because it 
was our soldiers who went over there and saved these nations 
from annihilation by the German war machine. 

The loans this Government made to the foreign Governments 


during the war are as follows: ‘ 
etait si al Sle 3 kde head. tieintn al dikin itn baedas taccdbebabia $347, 691, 566. 23 
a a kia a Set eee ee 8, 147, 000. 00 
Ce 61, 256, 206. 74 
PONG 8 a ean ch hn ken cetealnmdbidlaooa 2,950, 762, 938. 19 
Geet Tk Ba icin dich cited 4, 166, 318, 358. 44 
eal 15, 000, 000, 00 
Fn re a a eee 1, 648, 034, 050. 90 
es ah ee a hn nln hi ert detoe ca tndides 26, 000.00 
TR hk its a hi peissecenssnpibaaninmecehetbadied 23, 205, 819.52 
i i i 187, 729, 750. 00 
SUE cncaitieettin tt hi -i ka thee ie ee eeenninemapennemniadasa 26, 175, 139, 22 
I sali ii, ehh Hittites scicnabinlaiaahtllbilan cetelchnps atten si 9, 434, 346, 829. 24 


Among other indebtedness besides these loans which foreign 
tovernments owe this country are the following, being obliga- 
tions on account of the sale of surplus war supplies: 


is Br Td ee nine in $29, 872, 732.54 
i i ai cs nei erat 20, 612, 300. 11 
eg a Se 12,.213, 377. 88 
ne Ne eet enti aninmaineidl 407, 341, 145. O1 
Tse te ec eS ne eS En mieeienh dkane Aone 2, 521, 869. 32 
a ee 4, 159, 491. 96 
ne oan 170, 585. 35 
i re At ib ecdieidandnn eats 57, 369, 610. 59 
SO 1 ok ensucthlieiiotmeneshitebdiionshiets 12, 922, 675. 42 
a es 406, 082. 30 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes-...........-- aaiieneitaamaante 24, 978, 020. 99 

Re Ok i tie en eeabadiniaeedll 572, 567, 891. 47 


There is no valid reason on earth why these foreign countries 
shonid not be required forthwith to pay the interest of this in- 
debtedness, and such portion of the principal as may be neces- 
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sary to provide a bonus for our soldiers. In my judgment, this 
would be done-were it:not for the fact that a group of inter- 
pational bankers hold obligations against some of these foreign 
Governments amounting ‘to five thousand million dollars, and 
the further fact that those high in authority in this Gevern- 
ment have a common understanding that a postponement of the 
indebtedness due ws will be made until the indebtedness due 
by these foreign Governments to this group of international 
bankers: has been discharged and fully paid. I think this is the 
real motive for the introduction of the refunding bill which 
passed Congress a few weeks ago. This bill gives the Refund- 
ing Commission autherity to pestpone the payment of these 
debts due the United States for 25 years. This is the first step 
looking to cancellation. It is the offspring of these interna- 
tional bankers, coneeived in Wall Street, and brought forth by 
a Republican Congress. These men have banks not only in 
New York but in the leading cities of the world, amoung others, 
in Paris, London, and Berlin. 

It is a remarkable incident and, to my mind, a very significant 
one that in December, 1921, at Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Justice 
Clarke, a member of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
declared to the world that these war debits should be promptly 
and wholly canceled. 

Recently Mr. Otto H. Kahn, an international banker, of New 
York, made a speech, which is now being circulated throughout 
the country, in which he stated: 

I. weuld cancel the allied «war debts to America to the extent that 


they are war debts, etc. I would cancel all the allied war debts to us, 
regurdiess of the solvency of the nation concerned. 


It may be, in order to keep the people of the United States 





in a passive and acquiescent mood, that these foreign Goy- 
ernments will pay part of the interest due us, but it is my 


opinion if any part of the principal of our debts is ever paid 
it will not be until this group of international bankers get 
every dollar of their money. 

I contend that the promise to pay which this Government 
now holds against these foreign Governments for the loans made 
them is as binding and valid as any contract which this Refund- 
ing Commission may make with these foreign Governments in 
regard to the payment of these loans. 

The obligation we hold against Great Britain, for instance, is 

worded as follows: 
_ Lhe Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
for value received, promises to pay to the United States of America, or 
assigns, the sum of - on demand, with interest from the date 
hereof, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. Such principal sum and 
the interest thereon -will be paid at the Subtreasury of the United 
States in New York, or, at the option of the holder, at the Treasury of 
the United States in Washington, in gold coin of the United States of 
America of the present standard of weight and fineness, or, at the option 
of the holder, at the Bank of England, London, England, in pounds 
sterling at the fixed rate of $4.76;% to the pound sterling, and at any 
such place of payment without deductién for any British taxes, present 
or future. 

This certificate “will be converted by the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, if requested by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States of America, at par, with an adjust- 
ment of accrued interest, into an equal par amount of 5 per cent con- 
vertible gold bonds of ‘the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland conforming to the provisions of acts of Congress of 
the United States known, respectively, as second Liberty bond aet, third 
Liberty bond act, and fourth Liberty bond act. 


My contention is that this is a valid obligation and as legal 
a contract to pay this money as can be written. It is as bind- 
ing as any *bond or promissory note or any other written obli- 
gation which this Refundimg Conmnission may be able to secure 


from these foreign Governments. If Great Britain and other 
Governments who owe us are not honest enough to pay the 


debts under the present obligations we hold against them, they 
will not make payment under any other sort of written obliga- 
tion which this Refunding Commission may take from them. 

France can pay us if she wants to, because she is maintain- 
ing the greatest land force of any nation on earth. She has 
an army of 700,000 at home and, it is said, 4,000,000 in Africa. 

France is financing a Polish army of 400,000 and is spending 
hundreds of millions upon military forces in Africa and Asia. 

England is spending millions dn military and naval arinament 
and expeditions in Egypt and in the Near East and in maintain- 
ing her conquest of Constantinople. 

If France and England would pay the accrued interest on the 
money they owe us, no American taxpayer would ever have to 
pay a cent to provide for this bonus. 

These two countries are using money that belongs to us, and 
everything ought to be done by this administration, short of 
war, to compel them to pay at least a sufficient amount of their 
indebtedness to compensate the American soldiers for the serv- 
iees rendered by them and which helped to save these nations 
from destruction. 

These European nations were practically exhausted and the 
war was almost won by Germany when the American soldiers 
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arrived in France. Marshal Joffre a little less than five years 
ago appealed to America, saying: “Send us men or Germany 
will win.” It was their entrance upon the battle fields which 
helped stem and turn the tide of the German hordes and which 
ultimately ended the war and saved the world from German 
dominion. 

Second. If the Republicans decline to adopt this course, then 
public sentiment should require them to collect the money to 
meet the bonus requirements from those who profiteered and 
amassed fortunes during the war, and from other classes of 
people who became millionaires by operations of the war. 

These classes, and not the people generally, should be taxed 
for the purpose of providing compensation for the ex-service 
men, and taxed to the bone if necessary. 

I am heartily in favor of the position taken by the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means Committee in the 
minority report submitted by Mr. Kircnin, which declares that 
whatever kind of adjusted compensation Congress shall deem 
justly due the World War veteran should be paid out of the 
taxes specifically levied for such purpose upon the big incomes 
of the millionaires and multimillionaires, whose number has 
more than trebled and whose wealth has increased to the ex- 
tent of many billions of dollars since the beginning of the war, 
and upon the excessive profits of the big corporations, who 
have plundered and profiteered upon the people and the Govern- 
ment since January 1, 1916, to the extent of over $40,000,000,000 
of net profits. These millionaires and multimillionaires and 
corporations were the real financial beneficiaries of the war. 
It is generally conceded that 23,000 new millionaires were made 
by reason of selfish operations during the war and the result of 
the war. 


Since the Republican Congress and administration, in its last tax bill, 
relieved from taxation the millionaires and multimillionaires to the 
extent of over $90,000,000 yearly, as estimated by the Treasury De- 
partment, on their big incomes, why can not the Republicans now be 
equally as genereus to the brave boys who made sacrifices, who braved 
the dangers of the sea and the trenches, and who took the risks of life 
for their country and their flag, and make these big incomes of the 
millionaire profiteers, who without making a sacrifice, without endur- 
ing a hardship, without incurring a risk, remained at home in peace 
and safety and collected out of the people and the Government billions 
of blood money, pay whatever sort of bonus Congress may pass? They 
_ re filling their coffers here while the boys were spilling their blood 
there, 


As Robert Haimes says in Treat "Em Square for April, 1922: 


It will only take a few millions of the war profits of the billions 
which profiteers have gained. It will not take from them their capital; 
it will not take a cent away from their principal, but it will take a 
little bit of the enormous profits that they have made because those 
boys were able to win the war. 

What did the boys give? Did they give sinrply the interest on their 
lives? Did the boys go overseas and simply give a little bit of the 
profits of their daily earnings? Not a bit of it. These boys threw 
their capital, everything on God’s earth they had, into the balance. 
They threw their lives in the scales in order that the great profiteers 
as well as the remainder of the citizenship of the country might live 
on in happiness, 


I contend that the money to take care of the bonus for the sol- 
diers should be taken from these classes of people and out of 
them alone, if the Republicans refuse to make demand for pay- 
ment of what the European Governments owe us. 

Since the armistice was signed Congress has taken care of 
every other class of people who claimed to have sustaihed 
losses by reason of this war. If it was right for Congress to 
authorize the appropriation of $3,000,000,000 to reimburse war 
contractors who entered into contracts with the Government 
during the war, which were not fully executed, why is it not 
right to appropriate a reasonable amount to reimburse the sol- 
diers who sustained losses by reason of this same war? Con- 
gress appropriated to the war mineral relief people $40,000,000 
and to the Shipping Board contractors $50,000,000 and to the 
railroads $500,000,000, all upon the contention that it was for 
the purpose of reimbursing these people for losses on account 
of the war. If it was honest and just for Congress to take care 
of these classes of people, how in the name of common sense 
can any reasonable man object, if the tax is properly raised, to 
enacting legislation which in a measure reimburses the soldiers 
for the losses they sustained? 

The leaders of the Republican Party now in control of this 
administration may fool themselves, but they will never be able 
to make the people of the United States believe 
scheme of legislation could not be devised which would take 
care of the bonus proposition and do impartial justice to the 
soldiers without taxing the citizens who made nothing out of 
this war. 

Those who are opposing any bonus legislation should not be 
unmindful of the tact that several of the principal countries 


which participated in the war with Germany have already pro- 
They are as follows; 


vided a bonus for their soldiers. 
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Australia and New Zealand have also provided a bonus for 
their soldiers, though I have not accurate information as to the 
amount paid. If the people of these countries, loaded down 
with heavy indebtedness, and who have suffered most during 
the war with Germany, are willing and can afford to extend 
their soldiers compensation for the losses sustained by them, 
why should not the United States, the richest Nation on earth, 
be equally generous with her soldiers? 

One who has compiled statistics upon the subject says: 

With the exception of Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi every State 
in the Union has passed legislation giving to or authorizing for World 
War veterans aid, exemptions, or benefits of some kind. 

Over 50 per cent of our soldiers were less than 20 years of 
age—mere schoolboys—and most of them were taken from the 
farms. A fair percentage of these boys were sons of parents 
who were people of moderate means; most of them were engaged 
in manual labor on the farm and in other vocations, many of 
whose parents were dependent upon their boys for support. In 
most cases these boys were taken from their homes without 
the consent of their parents. While many did not protest, few 
mothers of these boys voluntarily consented that they should 
go to France. In passing upon the merits of this question I 


| can not forget the scenes enacted in thousands of homes of the 


people of my district and State when boys were leaving mother, 
father, and friends, and, so far as they knew, never to return. 
The mothers of these boys, it seems to me, are entitled to some 
consideration for the suffering and anguish they endured. 
Many of them have reached the summit of life and are going 
down the hill toward the setting sun. I would vote for bonus 
legislation on their account alone, provided the tax to pay the. 
same is raised as I have indicated. ‘ Mother” is the sweetest 
word the pen of mortal man ever wrote, and hers is the sweet- 
est face the artist’s brush ever painted. Her love and prayers 
followed her boy wherever duty called and wherever the flag 
waved, whether in camp and cantonment, on the high seas, 
or— 

On Flanders field, where popptes blow 

Between the crosses row on row. 

[ Applause. ] 

Our soldiers are entitled to this bonus, not as a price for 
patriotism but as a compensation for the losses they sustained. 

The word bonus has a well-defined legal meaning. Accord- 
ing to the definition contained in Black’s Law Dictionary, a 
standard authority everywhere: 

A bonus is not a gift or gratuity but a sum paid for service or upon 
some other consideration, but in addition to or in excess of that which 
would ordinarily be given. 

When the private soldiers were called to the service of their 
country and were compelled by this Government to leave their 
homes and farms, the office, the factory, the store, and the shop, 
their means of making money for their own support and the 
support of those dependent upon them were destroyed, whereby 
loss and damage inevitably followed. The object of the bonus 
is to restore the status quo or place these soldiers in as good 
condition financially as they were when they were called to the 
colors. It should not be forgotten that these boys only re- 
ceived for their services a dollar or one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per day, when half of their pay was kept from them aud 
sent to dependent relatives and 25 per cent of the same was 
retained for insurance, which left them practically only $7.50 
a month for their personal use. 

I am in favor of legislation which requires a cash bonus 
paid to the soldiers, and I think it should be paid to them at a 
time when it will not interfere with the producers, nor in any 
wise interrupt the agricultural interests of the country. If it 
is paid in the fall of the year after the crops are harvested it 
will be properly invested or rapidly expended before the season 
opens up in the following year when farming preparations 
begin. 

The payment of a cash bonus will increase circulation, which 
will be the means of relieving Some distress among the poorer 
classes of both races in my district, as students upon the sub- 
ject agree that $1 in circulation pays $5 of indebtedness. 

Our people were in the wake of the avalanche of destruction 
which swept over the cotton-growing sections during the year 
1920. The sudden and great slump in the price of cotton, 
brought about, as I heretofore charged, by the unwise policies 
adopted by the Federal reserve system during the year 1920, 
almost destroyed them. The deflation of currency, the contrac- 
tion of credits, the calls for loans made by member banks of 
this system, the forced sale of cotton to pay advances thereon 
made by member banks, the withdrawal from circujatioa by the 
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Federal Reserve Board during the last 18 months of certificates 
amounting to $1,500,000,000, wrought untold injury to people in 
all walks of life unprecedented in the history of the South. 
Notwithstanding reports to the contrary, no person whose 
income is under $5,000 will have to pay a cent additional tax 


on account of this bonus. The leaders and rulers of the Re- 
publican Party now in control of this Government are not en- 
titled to any credit for this. It is due to public sentiment pre- 
vailing and made manifest among the agricultural and laboring 
interests of this Republic. If this Republican element had had 
their way about this legislation the consuming public and the 
men and women who toil for a living would bear this burden 
and not the rich. I do not mean to charge that all Republicans 
in Congress are thus disposed, but it is in keeping with the 
policy of the Republican Party in the past to take care of the 
rich and let the poor take care of themselves. 

The service the private soldier rendered during this war is a 
priceless heritage which gold can not buy. When the peace 
of the world was imperiled by the strongest military machine 
ever organized, not only America but all of its allies put 
their faith in and relied upon the American soldier; when the 
universe was in travail on account of this war and the clank 
of arms and the rattle of iron throats of thundering guns were 
menacing the world, when the fate and destiny of this and 
other nations were in jeopardy all classes of people on two 
continents relied upon the American soldier. He was then the 
idol of the nations and the hope of the world, and nothing too 
good or praiseworthy could be said or written of him. To-day 
he seems to have lost his identity. While bank accounts are 
being balanced and coupons are being clipped, while fortunes 
are being estimated and the clink of gold rattles upon the 
inarble counters of the war profiteers, the private soldier is 
unthought of in their calculations. During the war the 
bravery and patriotism of these boys were heralded in the 
press, and the pulpit, and in song and story. The waves of 
the oceans rolled in their praise and the surges of all the seas 
leaped in their glory. 

Those who went to France endured suffering and sacrifices 
never before experienced by an American soldier. They are 
heroes of the greatest war of the ages, and yet when the propo- 
sition te compensate them for the losses sustained while 
helping to save the world against the greatest monster which 
ever undertodk to conquer it their sacrifices seem to have been 
forgotten. It is true the war is over, the machine gun has 
ceased firing, the roar of the cannon is hushed, the earth is free 
of the deadly gas, the battle fields are quiet, and the rivers 
of the battle scenes flow with blood and dead bodies no more— 
and all hope forever—and a tired and exhausted world is labor- 
ing in its efforts to get back to the paths of peace. Yet the 
man behind the gun who helped to bring about these happy 
results stands, so far as this Congress is concerned, unthanked, 
unhonored, and unrewarded. 

It is a mistake to forget these boys so soon, for it must not 
be forgotten that they were called to the service of their country 
that the doctrine of “ Peace on earth and good will to men” 
might survive. Neither should we be unmindful, in dealing 
with them, of the injunction of the great Galilean first heard 
on the plains of Palestine, over 20 centuries ago, announced in 
that immortal sentence, “And as ye would that men should do 
to you, do ve also to them likewise.” [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW]. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
there be read in my time as a part of my remarks the following 
resolution which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 325. 


The following resolution was presented by Mr. ANDREW of Massachu- 
setts and referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed : 

“Whereas the Congress provided in the act of August 9, 1921, for 
the establishment by the Veterans’ Bureau of regional offices, to exer- 
cise such powers as could be performed lawfully under this act by the 
central office; and 

“Whereas only a small proportion of the files and folders having to 
do with the claims of veterans in the several regions have as yet been 
transferred to the regional offices, and the regional offices are still under 
obligation to refer the majority of inquiries and claims to the central 
office for information or decision, with resultant and multiplying de- 
lays, uncertainty, and confusion. 

“ Resolved, That the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau be, and he is 
hereby, requested to comply with the intent of the law to decentralize 
the bureau, by expediting and completing the transfer of records and 
files having to do with veterans’ claims to the several regional offices.” 


Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for a few moments in order to explain the resolution and 
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to put before the Members of the House certain facts with re- 
gard to the handling of affairs in the Veterans’ Bureau, with 
which many are not sufficiently familiar. On several occasions 
recently Members of the House for the New England States 
have complained of the administration of the Boston office of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. The gentleman from New Hampshire 
{Mr. BurroveHs] a few days ago spoke very severely of the 
interminable delays and uncertainties and confusion in han- 
dling veterans’ claims in that office. In the course of several 
other discussions, other Merabers of this House have said that 
the handling of affairs in different branches of the bureau was 
so unsatisfactory as to demonstrate the failure of the whole 
system of decentralization. 

What has been said about the unconscionable delays in secur- 
ing settlement of claims and about the confusion, uncertainty, 
and habitual “ passing the buck” between the regional offices 
and the central office in Washington voices the experience not 
only of every Congressman who has been doing what he could 
to help along his constituents’ claims, but also of most of the 
disabled veterans from one end to the other of the country. 
Our former soldiers and sailors have every right to expect a 
more expeditious and a more efficient administration of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, now that it has had time to get properly 
organized, but unfortunately the situation, instead of getting 
better, has been growing steadily worse. 

Most of the blame for these conditions has been attributed 
either to the supposed incompetence of the men in charge of 
the regional offices or to the system of decentralization estab- 
lished by the so-called Sweet Act, but the facts which I am 
about to present would seem to indicate that the major responsi- 
bility for the present situation lies elsewhere. 

The Sweet Act was intended to facilitate the settlement of 
veterans’ claims by establishing 14 districts in different parts 
of the country, in which were to be concentrated the files and 
records and the responsibility for handling the claims of the 
veterans residing in those districts. According to the central 
office in Washington decentralization has already taken place in 
11 of those 14 districts, and one of the first districts to be de- 
centralized was New England. The New England district 
embraces all of the New England States except Connecticut, and 
the office in Boston is supposedly in a position now to handle 
the claims of all New England veterans. Instead, however, of 
a quicker and more certain adjudication of claims, one finds the 
contrary—greater delay than ever before and complete uncer- 
tainty as to where the records are to be found, and as to where 
the ultimate decision in any particular case is to be made. 
Moreover, the experience of New England would seem from the 
discussions on this floor to have run parallel to that of other 
parts of the country. 

What measure of blame attaches to the men in charge of any 
of the regional offices I am unprepared to say, but I am quite 
convinced that even if these offices’ were in charge of men of 
unparalleled efficiency much of the confusion that to-day exists 
would continue, and the reason for this conviction is that the 
system of decentralization ordered by Congress and, according to 
public announcements, actually accomplished in the case of the 
New England district, has never really taken place at least in 
that district. The vast majority of the records and files having 
to do with New England veterans have never been transferred 
from the central office in Washington to the Boston office. Of 
65,000 New England claims the folders for not more than 15,000 
or 16,000 have been so transferred, and if a New England vet- 
eran writes to the Boston office with regard to his claim, the 
chances are more than 4 to 1 that the file dealing with his 
claim will still have to be sought in Washington. Under such 
conditions there has been as yet no real test of the system of 
decentralization, and no real test of the competence or incompe- 
tence of the management of the Boston office. a, 

The claims of veterans may be grouped into several classes: 
First, those which have been granted; second, those which are 
pending ; third, those which have been disallowed : and a fourth 
category including some of each of the foregoing groups, the 
claims having to do with deceased veterans. The files relating 
to the first group of cases—claims which have been granted— 
have, according to the best information I can obtain, been 
transferred from Washington te Boston, but these are ex- 
actly the cases which are the least likely to provoke further 
inquiry or correspondence, and whatever payments have 
been awarded under these claims will still be made, not from 
the district office in Boston, but from the central office in 
Washington. 

The presence in the district office of the records of successful 
claimants is of importance only when the veterans concerned 
seek, or are subjected to, a change of award. 
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Second. As to the files having to do with elaims called 
“pending,” many, but net all, have been transferred. Claims, 
for example, for total and permanent disability are, on prin- 
ciple, still kept in Washington, and it is, I believe, the policy of 
Colonel Forbes to retain them permanently in the central bu- 
reau. In addition, cases undergeing the process of adjudication 
at the moment of decentralization have been retained in the 
Washington bureau, and it is the policy of Celonel Forbes to 
retain such cases “until adjudication is completed, and only 
then to transfer them to the district which is te have future 
jurisdiction over the same.” In view of this latter reservation 
it is hard to discover what percentage of so-called “ pending” 
cases have actually been transferred from the central office, 
and it is clear that a large number of the pending cases will 
only be transferred to the district bureau after the primary 
occasion for correspondence with regard te them has ceased 
to exist. 

Third. The files with regard to disallowed claims, which 
probably include the majority of all claims, are, as a matter of 
policy, retained in the central office. If my experience is a 
fair criterion, a very large proportion of the correspondence 
from veterans has to do with the reopening of claims which 
have been disallowed because of insufficient evidence. The 
disallowed applicant is very apt to seek a reversal of the 
decision by presenting new evidence that his illness or dis- 
ability is due to injuries or diseases incurred while in the 
service or that his disability is of a compensable degree. Such 
letters form a very large part of the correspondence from 
veterans, yet none of the files relating thereto are forwarded 
to the district offices until a claimant has actually asked for 
further consideration of his case. The district office upon 
receipt of such a request for the reopening of a case is obliged 
to transmit it to Washington, where, after considerable delay, 
the file of the case is sorted out frem the archives and refor- 
warded in turn to the district. and all this has to be done before 
the request for reconsideration can even be considered. 

Finally, in so far as the fourth chass ef claims—those of 
deceased veterans—is concerned, no steps have as yet been 
taken or are in contemplation to forward the files and folders 
relating to them to the several districts. The reason given for 
retaining such cases in Washington is that the awards are fre- 
quently divided among beneficiaries residing in different dis- 
tricts. But one can very well doubt whether the cases where 
the beneficiaries of a deceased New England veteran live out- 
side the confines of New England are sufficiently numerous to 
justify the retention in Washington of the records of all the 
New England veterans who are deceased. It would seem prob- 
able that in the majority of cases settlements could be more 
expeditiously effected if these records were coneentrated in the 
district offices. 

Te summarize the whole situation, notwithstanding the im- 
pression given out by the Veterans’ Bureau in Washington, de- 
centralization has net yet taken place. Even in the case of 
districts supposedly decentralized, like that of New Engiand, 
the records of three-fourths of the claimants still remain in the 
Washington archives. Despite the effort of Congress to de- 
centralize the Veterans’ Bureau, one must still turn to the 
central office to find the records for all disallowed claims, for 
all claims of deceased veterans, for all claims for total and 
permanent disability, and even fer a large number of pending 
claims in the course of adjudication. Such being the case, I 
maintain that it is unfair to blame too severely the administra- 
tion of a regional office for not handling its business with 
expedition, and that it is quite impossible to form any opinion 
whatsoever on the basis of our experience up to date, either as 
to the success or failure or as to the possible advantages or 
disadvantages of the system of decentralization. 

The situation is one which demands immediate and very 
serious consideration on the part of Members of Congress, if 
the veterans who were disabled in the World War are to receive 
the generous and grateful treatment which Congress has en- 
deavored to provide for them and if the purposes of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau are really to be attained. 

I bespeak, therefore, the support of the Members of this 
House in furthering the considefation and adoption of this 
resolution. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour 
to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FrencH}. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I pay the tribute to the 
ehairnran of the subcommittee |Mr. Keriey]- and te my other 
colleagues upon the committee of saying that they are profound 
students and closely informed upon the great subject of the 
naval appropriation bill. To speak upon this bill after the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ketiey]} and the two gentlemen 
making up the minority membership have spoken is to speak 
upon a subject that for anything new in some ways repre- 
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— Johnny's apple after he had said, “There ain't going to 
no. core. 

_ Even so there are sonre phases of the proposition that I be. 
lieve have not been stressed enough and, again, certain lines of 
opposition have developed that should be met. I hope I shall 
not be tedious, and while I shall not pretend to discuss all the 
details of the bill I am going to invite your attention to the 
broad policies involved, to the factors that determined the 
committee in reaching its conclusions, and to criticisms that 
have been made. 

For many years, and especially during the last Congress and 
the present one, since I have been a meniber of the fortifica- 
tions and naval subcommittees of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I have been challenged by conflicting conclusions and 
divergent argument, based upon a common set of facts, touching 
military and naval preparedness. I have listened to the argu- 
ments of the students of these problems; I have received and 
read books and magazine articles and studies by military and 
naval oflicers. Our committees have heard a multitude of wit- 
nesses. We are told that disarmament of nations will mean 
peace and that it will mean war; that large armies and navies 
are the surest guaranties of tranquillity and by others that 
they inevitably mean conflict. We are told that the World War 
was so dreadful that it will mean the end of such folly and by 
others we are told that it was but the prelude to another Arma- 
geddon nrore dreadful still. 

So to-day we are told that by reason of the Limitation of 
Armament Conference and its results additional threatening 
difficulties confront the nations; others believe that the pro- 
gram will point the way to peace. 

With the consideration of the pending bill, however, we have 
a problem where differences exist as the result of conclusions 
on a common set of facts, and, in addition, there is a wide 
divergence of opinion touching some of the facts that are vital 
to the case. 

The letter that was read to you yesterday from the Secre- 
tary of State, addressed to Representative Rogers, rests upon 
a “statement of fact.” The “statement of fact” to which the 
Secretary refers is that the proposed number of enlisted men 
is far below the number required to maintain our Navy upon 
the basis contemplated by the treaty. This statement of fact 
was furnished by the naval experts to the American delegates 
to the conference. Then the Secretary’s letter réads: 

Accepting this statement of fact, the enly question would seem to 
be whether our Navy should be reduced below the treaty standard by a 
provision of personnel inadequate to maintain it. 

To this question I think there can be but one answer. I strongly 
believe that it would be most injurious to the interests of the United 
States not te maintain fully the standard of the treaty. 

Gentlemen, if I accepted the statement of facts touching the 
proposed enlisted personnel carried in this bill, I weuld accept 
the conclusions of the Secretary of State, and I tell you very 
frankly that I believe that the country expects us to maintain 
our part of the 5-5-3 ratio. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question ? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. LINEKBERGER. Will the gentleman please tell the House 
whether or not the Subcommittee on Appropriations at any time 
consulted the naval experts who advised Mr. Hughes during the 
Limitation of Armament Conference, and to whom he refers in 
his letter? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, I will say that the committee had all the 
evidence, so far as I am aware, that the Navy Department 
wanted to present to the subcommittee. The Secretary of the 
Navy, a man who is eminently fair and broad, and well in- 
formed on this question, and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Colonel Roosevelt, a brilliant and exceedingly well-informed 
man, were before our committee most of the time. The heads 
of all the important bureaus of the Navy were before our sub- 
committee, assisted by their aids at all times, and so far as I 
am aware, if there was one scrap of information that they had 
to give to the subcommittee that they did not give, I do not 
know what it was. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. But the gentleman does not answer my 
question. I asked a specific one. I want to know whether these 
experts to which the Secretary of State refers, in a specific 
letter which was read here yesterday, were consulted by the 
subcommittee ? 

Mr. FRENCH. Who were those experts? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. We can obtain their names. TF do not 
have them here, but we know by name who the experts were. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentlemen ought to know that one of 
the members of the advisory council to our delegates, as I un- 
derstand it, was Colonel Roosevelt, and, as I understand, an- 
other was Admiral Coontz himself, and, as I understand it, 
the same men were relied upen to furnish information that we 
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relied upon to furnish information to our subcommittee. I 
believe I am right in that statement. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is right. The Secretary of 
the Navy and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy were invited 
to come and be present at all times, whether they were being 
interrogated or not. Admiral Coontz, as the military head of 
the Navy under the Secretary, was with the committee, I should 
judge, three-quarters of the time, and told us everything that 
he had in his mind ard presented his case fully. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Then, I assume that one of two things 
happened, that either the subcommittee did not follow the in- 
formation that was given by these same gentlemen to which 
Mr. Hughes refers, or else they gave different information to the 
Secretary of State from that which they gave to the gentlemen 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman will permit me to con- 
tinue, I want to refer to some of the very matters, I take it, 
that he has in mind, in the shaping of this bill. I think I will 
be able to point out some of the disagreements between the doc- 
tors themselves before I conclude my statement this afternoon. 

Your committee had to meet a condition here that is a 
condition that never existed, so far as our country is concerned, 
in the past. Six years ago we had a Navy that was third 
among the navies of the world. Six years ago the nations of 
Europe were powerful in their might, measured by navies, by 
armies, by resources of men, and material wealth. To-day the 
nations of Europe are, many of them, bankrupt; some of them 
politically bankrupt, as well as financially, and to-day the Navy 
of the United States stands equal under the 5-5-3 ratio with 
the greatest navy, other than our own, in all the world. 


To-day we have a condition confronting the world that is vastly | 


different from that which has confronted this Congress at any 
time it has shaped a naval appropriation bill. 

From the foregoing and from common knowledge of the 
causes, purposes, and results of the World War it must be 
apparent— 

First. That large standing armies and navies did not prevent 
the greatest and most destructive war in all history. 

Second. That if an ambitious and aggressive power maintains 
a large army and navy, other nations, though peacefully in- 
clined, must do the same; that is, compete. 

Third. That invention and discoveries point to war devices 
more destructive and more demoralizing to civilization than 
ever before contemplated. 

Fourth. That’ only by a common understanding and agree- 
ment among the nations of greatest power can competition in 
naval and military affairs be cut down and held within bounds. 

Fifth. That, relatively speaking, the United States, in spite of 
war burdens, is the most powerful Nation in the world. 

Sixth. That leadership by proposals and by example looking 
toward lessening military and naval burdens of our people and 
of the world may be made by the United States without other 
nations ascribing such leadership to fear and weakness. 


Seventh. That such lessening of military burdens will con- | 


tribute to the benefit of humanity— 
(a) By lowering taxation ; 


(b) By permitting millions of people to engage in fruitful | 


pursuits ; 
(c) By removing the thoughts of the world from war and 
carnage to the home and national culture and progress. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS PROGRAM. 


In my judgment, no matter what else may be attained by the 
present administration, the outstanding achievement must be 
regarded as the Limitation of Armament Conference, if we 
shall assume that the drafts of treaties formulated in that con- 
ference shall be ratified by the nations represented. These pro- 
posed agreements look to the removal of national misunder- 
standings, the establishment of affirmative ways of peaceful con- 


sideration of menacing problems, and the definite limitation of | 


naval and other military activities. In brief, the proposed 
terms are: 

First. The four-power agreement between the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan relating to their insular pos- 
Sessions and insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean. 

Second, The naval treaty, providing for naval reductions and 
limitation and affecting the United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
France, and Italy. 

Third. The submarine and poison-gas treaty, to prevent sub- 
marine attacks on merchantmen and to prevent absolutely the use 
of poison gas, subscribed to by the last-mentioned five powers. 

Fourth. The Chinese general treaty, embodying the Root 


rules touching China and involving her integrity, the open door, 
aid for stable government, and unselfish policies of other na- 
tions, and so forth, and signed by the five powers last mentioned, 
and in addition China, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Portugal. 
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Fifth. Other treaties, resolutions, and agreements touching 
the open door in China, China’s railroads and customs, exempt- 
ing the homeland of Japan from the application of the terms 
“insular possessions and insular dominions,” the restoration of 
Shantung and Wei-hei-wei to China, and a number of other 
lesser but important matters. 

All of these proposed treaties and agreements have bearing 
upon the pending bill, and all to which the United States is a 
party have been ratified by the United States. All of these 
treaties dovetail together so as to make a composite whole, 
and though I shall discuss only the naval treaty to any extent, 
it must be remembered that this treaty depends in large part 
upon the conditions of others, as for instance the use of subma- 
rines, fortifications in the Pacific Ocean, and so forth. 

THE NAVAL TREATY. 

The naval treaty is vastly more startling and important from 
the standpoint of what it lops off from the naval programs of 
the powers to the agreement than it is from the standpoint of 
what may be maintained. 

The general principles that controlled the conference on this 
head may be said to be— 

First. That all capital-ship building programs, either actual 
or projected, should be abandoned. 

Second. That further reduction should be made through the 
scrapping of certain of the older ships. 

Third. That, in general, regard should be had to.the existing 
naval strength of the powers concerned. 

Fourth. That the capital-ship tonnage should be used as the 
measurement of strength for navies and a proportionate allow- 
| ance of auxiliary combatant craft prescribed. 

AIRCRAFT CARRIERS, 

Under the treaty there was a limit placed upon aircraft car- 

riers, as follows: 
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OTHER LIMITATIONS, 


1. Capital ships shall be limited to 35,000 tons. 

2. Aircraft carriers shall be limited to 27,000 tons, except two 
for each nation of not more than 33,000 tons each. 

3. No vessel of war other than capital ships or aircraft car- 
rier shall exceed 10,000 tons. 

4. No capital ship shall carry a gun with a caliber in excess 
of 16 inches. 

5. No ship other than a capital ship shall carry a gun with a 
caliber in excess of 8 inches. 

6. The status quo as to fortifications and naval bases shall 
; be maintained by the United States. the British Empire, and 
Japan in their insular possessions in the Pacific Ocean with cer- 
| tain exceptions ; those for the United States being the Hawaiian 
Islands and the islands adjacent to the coast of the United 
States, Panama, and Alaska (except the Aleutian Islands). 

So much for a general outline of world conditions and the 
| fruits of the Limitation of Armament Conference. 

I am delighted always with the speeches of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cockran], but I do not follow him at all 
in his reasoning this afternoon, that the call and the results of 
| the Limitation of Armament Conference were apart from that 
| which the President could properly do. In the first place, the 
President was acting within his authority upon the basis of the 
| resolution that you yourselves passed as a part of the appropri- 
ation bill a year ago, known as the Borah amendment. Greater 
even that that, the President had authority in the very Con- 
stitution under which you are serving to-day, as the head of 
this Government, to negotiate treaties, 

Further than that, he submitted the results of the Limitation 
of Armament Conference to the Senate of the United States, 
made by the Constitution a part of the treaty-making power 
of our country, and the Senate has ratified the treaties. Un- 
questionably, if the Congress, both House and Senate, should 
not be satisfied with the results that have been attained, it 
| would be within the province of the Congress to pass legisla- 
| tion which, even if the treaties were ratified by all the powers, 
| could set aside the results of those treaties. 

So, gentlemen, we are acting here, in shaping this bill, aot 
only in response to the policy of the administration, reenforced 
by act of Congress, but in response to that splendid and sub- 
stantial public opinion in the United States. 

THE PENDING BILL. 

In shaping this bill, manifestly we could not follow the esti- 
mates submitted by the President from the Bureau of the 
Budget last fall, because the new conditions have changed the 
| basis for all estimates then made. 
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The chairman of the subcommittee has outlined to you very 
fully the number of ships, the capital ships, and all the auxiliary 
ships provided for under the bill that we have reported. I 
shall not go into detail as to that, but I want to say that it 
was the spirit of the subcommittee as well as that of the full 
committee to maintain the 5-5-3 ratio absohutely. 

As I proceed I believe you will agree that we have done so. 
Our bill provides for 18 capital ships and for the other auxiliary | 
craft necessary for a well-rounded Navy. 

Now, with regard to the officer personnel, your subcommittee 
felt there that it was our duty to support the 5-5-3 agreement 
by giving to the support of those ships a sufficient complement 
of officers to handle the business of the Navy. We did that. 
Let me go into a little detail in showing you. To-day the navy 
of Great Britain has 5,264 officers of the navy proper, plus a 
thousand officers of aviation as of date October 24, 1921, ac- 
cording to information furnished to the Naval Committee of 
the House, or a total of 6,264. Our Navy under this bill has 
been given what? We have given the efficer personnel that you 
have to-day, less 389 reserve officers but including 200 young 
men who will graduate from the Naval Academy in June, thus 
giving you an officer personnel of 6,256, only 8 below the 
officer personnel of the British Navy on the figures of last 
October. And more than that, the officer personnel figure that 
includes a thousand aviation men for the British Navy is an 
estimate. If it is eight too high, then we are exactly in the | 
same notch, 

Now, let us refer to Japan. Japan, according to the in- 
formation furnished by the Navy Department, had in July last 
3,641 officers. To accept those figures is to recognize at once 
that 3,661 is about the ratio that ought to be adopted by Japan 
for the coming year, according to the ratio of our officers and 
those of Great Britain upon a 5—5-3 basis. 

THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL, 

Now, let us turn to the enlisted personnel. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Ketiry] told you on the first day when | 
he discussed this bill that we had provided for 18 capital ships; | 
that for them we had provided for an enlisted personnel of 
18,259 men. He told you that the entire enlisted personnel 
that we had provided for the Navy that is to serve upon ships 
was upward of 50,000. He told you then of the other 17,000 for 
service at shore stations and as auxiliaries, and he told = 

| 





that the total was something like 67,000 for the enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

I am not going into detail as to the allocation of these men 
upon the ships. I want to say, however, that the gentleman | 
from Michigan told you further that we had followed, first of 
all, the allocation of these men upon the basis of the comple- | 
ments of these same ships on February 1, 1922, except where 
it was apparent that ships did not have their full complement 
or were not ready for duty or service, and there we gave, I 
think, in every instance the complement that was recommended 
by the Navy Department for the ships that are not now in | 
service or that will be in service next year. 

The total, then, after these figures had been put down and 
the line drawn and the columns added, was 67,000 enlisted per- 
sonnel. Now, then, there are several ways of checking up on 
that question, and your subcommittee availed itself of the va- 
rious ways. In the first place, we could check up on the ques- 
tion by subtracting those who to-day are assigned to services 
that we do not propose te continue next year. It has been re- 
peatedly stated here that we have 96,000 men in approximate | 
numbers as the enlisted personnel of the Navy. It has also 
been told to you that we propose to scrap several hundred of 
useless craft that were acquired during the war, that will serve 
and can serve no useful purpose, but the retention of which | 
constitutes a veritable sinkhole for the people’s money that you 
raise by taxation. 

Now, then, we took the number that could be relieved from 
ships withdrawn from service and we took those who would be 
relieved from shore duty on account of the lessening of activi- 
ties on the basis of the Navy under the 5-5-3 program. 

We took then those who have been regarded and carried as 
surplusage under even the 96,000 personnel in the Navy. We 
added them together, and the sum total is upward of 30,000. 
Now tuke your 96,000 and put 30,000 underneath, draw your 
line and subtract, and again you have figures that are practi- 
cally in the same notch with the other figures, or somewhere 
around 67,000. 

Look at it in another way. The complements of the ships | 
of the Navy in 1916 were fixed then by those who were in large | 
part the sume oflicers that are in the Navy to-day. And what | 
are the complements? There are 15 of the ships that were in 
the Navy then that are in the Navy now. Consult, if you please, 
the book known as the Ship’s Data Book for that year, and 
you will find that upon the 15 ships at that time there were 
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13,797 men. Divide that by the number of ships and you will 
have 919 men to a ship. Apportioning the same number then 
for the 18 ships that we now have, or substantially ‘the same 
number, and you have 16,542. But we have given you 18,259. 

Now, yesterday and the day before it was said over and over 
again that there are new services for men upon these ships 
made necessary by new discoveries and new devices. So there 
are, and your committee gave these services full attention. 
The three essential services occasioned by.new devices and dis- 
ecoveries are fire control, antiaircraft guns, and radio work. 
Our committee considered all of these services and the number 
of men that would be required for each. There was so much 
criticism, however, that upon yesterday I telephoned Rear 
Admiral McVey for verification of the figures touching fire 
control and antiaircraft guns and Admiral MeVey furnished 
me with the information. In addition to the imformation he 
gave over the phone, he verified the information by means of 
a memorandum, which reads as follows: 
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Also crews were increased due to the necessity of having more men 
to handle ammunition than had been allowed previous to the war, as 
the men could not hold up. Total for battleships, 250. 

As to the last item referred to by Admiral McVey, “Additional 
men to handle ammunition,” yeur committee did not feel justified 
in granting these men, Clearly, these men are for war purposes; 
clearly, for all peace-time training, the number of men in the 


' complements of 1916 could handle the work. 


Admiral McVey advises that the number of men required for 
fire control would be 33 per ship. Multiply 18 by 33 and you 
have 594 men. 

For antiaircraft guns Admiral McVay advises that it would 
require 112 men per ship. That was upon the basis of 8 guns 
on each of the 18 capital ships. But I turned to the ship’s data 
beok to see how many of these antiaircraft guns will be on the 
ships the coming year. We have not provided 8 guns upon each 
ship. On 10 of the ships there are but 2 guns each. Upon 8 
other of the ships there are but 4 guns each. Add your guns 
together, multiply the 14 men per gun by this number, 52, and 
you have 728 men. 

Then what else do you have? 
men to handle the radio work. So they do. We have at this 
time how many? You not only have radio appdratus upon bat- 
theships but upen cruisers and destroyers and submarines and 
most of the craft of any importance in the Navy. Not all of the 
craft have apparatus of the most complete or of the latest 
type, such as that upon the battleships, but if you allow 10 men 
to each ship, which is more than the number allowed to the 
average station upon shore, to every one of the 18 battleships, 
you have another 180 men. 

Draw your line again, add these several items together, and 
you have 17,864 men, or, in other words, 400 less than we have 
provided for in this bill. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, there are different ways in which you can check 
up on this question. I want to Say that we have checked up 
on it. We have not been acting upon our own judgment, but 
we have been trying to follow that which seemed to be the 
very best advice that we could receive. Turn, if you please, 
to the records of the hearings in the Congress about six years 
ago and there you will find that when Admiral Blue was 


We are told that they need 


| before the Committee on Naval Affairs some of the ships of the 


very character that we have to-day were under discussion, 
and at that time, when it was proposed that the complement 
per ship should be raised above 781 men, raised 178 above 


| that, Admiral Blue was asked where they would be placed, and 


he said that he could not say where they would be placed. 
Then Mr. Roberts, of Massachusetts, whom you will remember 
as a member of this House, asked, ‘‘ Where will you put them?” 
Admiral Blue said, “ That is what I would like to know.” 

In other words, at that time, six years ago, upon the same 


| type of ship that we have to-day, which for the most part 


make up the capital fleet of the United States, Admiral Bive 
said he did not know where he would put those men. 

Go further than that. Compare the present enlisted men 
upon our ships with the personnel upon the British fleet. That 
is another way to check up. The prize ship of the British 


| fleet to-day is the Hood, which they claim is the foremost ship 


upon the sea, and to that ship they have allocated 1,475 men, 
and to their other ships 955 to 1,016; in other words, figures 
that are absolutely comparable with the figures that we have 
provided for the capital ships of the American Navy. 

Now, turn to Japan and what do you find? One of her ships 
nearing completion is the Mutsu, built by popular subscription. 
That is the ship the Japanese people did not want to give up 
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when it came to the question of scrapping ships. I think if 
I had been a citizen of Japan I would have insisted that that 
ship be retained in the navy, a ship of 33,800 tons, soon to be 
cempleted. To that ship they have allecated 1,360 men. Now, 
if you will consult the personnel allocated to their other ships 
you will find that the number runs from 1,000 on up; im fact, 
figures that are comparable to the figures that we use fer the 
capital ships of the American Navy. 

So, gentlemen, measured by: the various standards that we 
were able to apply, we believe we have brought to you a per- 
sonnel for these different ships that adequately meets the 
situation. 

The gentleman from Illinois, Representative Mann, asked 
a question Monday that was answered so promptly that I do 
not think it was stressed enough. Representative Mann has 
not only ene ef the keenest minds that ever participated in this 
Congress but the rapier that he wields is probably sharper than 
that wielded by any other Member of this body, and anyone of 
whom it can be said that he stands second to Mr. Mann in 
intellect er in any way is receiving a great compliment. What 
did he say? Let me read the colloquy: 

Mr. MANN. I want to see whether I have the gentleman’s position 
correctly in mind. As I understand it from the statement made by 
the gentleman from Michigan, he claims that the personnel, the en- 
listed men, allowed is sutlicient to man a battle fleet of 18 capital 
battleships and all the necessary accompanying ships which the Navy 
thinks ought to accompany them? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Absolutely, and about that there is no dis- 
pute. 

Mr. MANN. And that in addition to that there will be personnel 
enough on shere to provide all that is necessary at receiving-ship bar- 
racks, shipyards, and so forth? 

Mr. Kweiiny of Michigan. Yes; and give 7,000 additional men to take 
the places of those who may happen to be sick or under training. 

Mr. MANN. And that it does not provide a large number of men 
simply in training, not being used for other purposes than training. 

Mr. KBLLEY of Michigan. I would say to the gentleman from Lilinois 
that it is even werse than his question intimates, because they do not 
have now a large number in training. 

That, gentlemen, is the crux of the whole matter. 

There is a wide zone between men enough to care for the 18 
ships in times of pence and men enough to man the same ships 
in time of war. On the one hand, 1,400 or 1,500 men in case of 
war, and on the other hand, 900 or 1,000 men in times of peace. 
[Applause.] Do you know that the same arguments used now 
were used years ago? Let me refresh your memory. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT], who spoke the other day 
so eloquently and learnedly on this bill, spoke on the bill last 
year, and he called attention to the great crime that was being 
committed against the Navy when it was proposed to reduce 
the total to 100,000 men. On February 10, 1921, Mr. Papeerr 
said, in debate: 


I have a statement, received this morning, to the effect that if the 
personnel was reduced to 100,000 men the ships of the Navy will be in 
the following status: Battleships, first line, in commission, 13— 


And so forth. 

Have you heard that language recently, anything that sounded 
like that? [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen. go further in the discussion a year ago and 
you find the same gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papeerr], my 
friend, so learned and so able in all affairs pértaining to the 
Navy, as well as generally, and on yesterday he thought we 
ought to follow the advice of the Navy. Here is what he said: 

Now, the question before the Howse, the crucial question is, Will 
67,000 men allotted to the Navy accomplish that*purpose? I say not. 
Now, why do I say so? In the first place, gentlemen, the Secretary of 
the Navy, who is charged with the duty, upon whom rests the responsi- 
bility, says to us as emphatically and as positively as it is possible to 
express it in words, that it will not. Are we not to give any credit, 
are we not to give any credence to the man upon whom we shall 
the responsibility of discharging the trust? Are we to ignore anc 
no regard whatever to the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. Papeetr is following the advice of the Secretary of the 
Navy. ‘Turn, if you please, to the speech a year ago, where the 
Secretary of the Navy had agreed to 100,000 men, and this same 
gentleman from Tennessee said that he preferred to rely on 
Admiral Washington for the figures upon which he was then 
arguing, and disregarded the estimates made by this same re- 
sponsible head which he now says we ought to follow. 

Now, gentlemen, between the number necessary to man the 
ships in peace and the number necessary to man the ships in 
war there is an unquestionably large number, but that number 
represents men, as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois in 
that wonderfully illuminating question. Are they, then, there 
for the purpose of training? 

That is the heart of it. Of course they are, they are per- 
forming the most useful purpose in case of war, and are super- 
numeraries in times of peace. They are a large body of men 
hanging there, if you please, suspended like the coffin of Ma- 
homet in mid-air so long as we are in peace. 


lace 
pay 


Now, gentlemen, in the subcommittee and the full committee 


we believed in maintaining the capital ships and such enlisted 
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men for them as will maintain the 5-5-3 ratio, and, gentlemen, 
you can consider it more frem the standpoint of peace than 
from the standpoint of war. But when it comes to the battle- 
Ships and officers themselves you have a different problem. 
You can not build a battleship in 90 days, as was done on Lake 
Prie 100 years age. You can not train officers overnight, or in 
six months. It requires years of time to train officers, and I 
think the Congress ought te maintain a substantially large 
number of officer personnel. If I might be bold, I would say 
that personally I am not satisfied with the 86,000 tixed for the 
purpose of 4 per cent official list for the Navy. I am inclined 
to think that we ought to put the number nearer to what the 
figures are now for the officer personnel and then remove the 
present ratio, and you would remove possibly something which 
unconsciously may enter, or is believed possible to enter, into the 
determination of estimates touching the enlisted personnel of 
the Navy. 

Now, let us go a little further. I have received this morning 
a wonderful chart from the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
ARTHUR]. I do not have it with me, but that chart shows on 
its face that the persennel provided for our Navy is lower, I 
think, than that ef the Japanese Navy, or perhaps approxi- 
mately in the same line. Now, let us consider that for just a 
moment. I do not think the gentleman from Oregon can actu- 
ally accept at the face value the assertion that be makes 
in this wonderful chart. Let us consider it. Remember, we 
are not disagreeing as to the capital ships, we are not disagree- 
ing on the officer personnel, but we are disagreeing on the en- 
listed personnel of the Navy. And yet in this chart he seems 
to determine everything not by officers, not by ships, but by 
enlisted personnel. In other words, following out his reasoning, 
if you would raise the enlisted personnel from 100,000 to 200,000, 
then what would you have done to the ratio? It would be 10 
for the United States, 5 for Great Britain, and 3 for Japan, 
Is not that absurd? You have get to have men to go on the 
ships, you have got to have officers in somewhat proportionate 
number. In saying that to maintain a sufficient personnel to 
maintain the 5-5-3 ratio yeu have got to maintain it on the 
enlisted personnel war basis is absolutely without merit. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Let me go a little bit further. There is opposition to this 
bill from within the committee, The minority members of the 
full committee have prepared a report and have said that the 
cost of the British Navy for the next year will be £75,605,864.66, 
I wonder where the gentlemen of the minority, headed by my 
friend the honorable Representative from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TINKHAM }, received that information. I turn here to the records 
of the Naval and Military Record, published upon March 15 of 
the present year in London. It is a publication that corresponds 

to the Army and Navy Journal of the United States. The fig- 

ures that the honorable gentleman gives practically coincide 
with the estimates that were made in exact detail something 
like six months ago, before the Limitation of Armament Con- 
ference was had. Here is a magazine that boosts for the Navy 
of Great Britain, just as the Army and Navy Journal of our 
own country boosts for the Navy of the United States, and we 
find here the quoted report of Lord Lee, who is the first lord 
of the Admiralty, upon this question. This is the same Lord 
Lee who was the representative from Great Britain to the Limi- 
tation of Armament Conference. He says that in view of this 
agreement that has been entered into it was possible for him 
to make a supplemental estimate to the estimate that had been 
made some six months ago. If gentlemen will examine into 
| the statement here of the Navy estimates, they will find that 
something like £10,000,000 of these estimates that are ineluded 
for the support of the Navy are estimates for such purposes as 
civil superannuation allowances and the adjudication of old 
war contracts, and such things as that. Even when you elimi- 
nate all that and boil it down to its lowest at six months ago 
it was only £64,000,000 for what is called naval purposes alone. 
Then Lord Lee recommends in a supplemental estimate to Par- 
liament that it be reduced still further, and he says the naval 
costs for 1922-23 have been reduced by nearly £21,000,000 
from the figures that these gentlemen give. 

Not only that, but he says that of this amount £450,000 are 
required by last year’s estimates to liquidate certain war 
claims. So, even admitting that the £54,000,000, which is about 
two-thirds of the estimates, represents the budget for the 
British Navy for the next year, that is shown to contain, ae- 
cording to the statement of Lord Lee, something more than 
$2,000,000 for the liquidation of certain contracts. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does the gentleman recall what 
' the gentleman from Massachusetts said as to where he received 


| 
| 
| 
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the information as to the cost of the British Navy? 
the gentleman is here on the floor. 


Oh, I see, 
Perhaps he could give us 
the source of his authority for saying that it cost £76,000,000. 


Mr. FRENCH. I thank the gentleman for that suggestion 
and would be glad to have that information. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I got it from the Intelligence Bureau of 
the Navy Department, an excellent source of information. 

Mr. FRENCH. So excellent a source of information that, 
as the gentleman says, I am sure that if he were to go there 
and make inquiry, he would find the supplemental estimate of 
£54,000,000 for the British Navy for the next year. [Applause.] 

Mr. TINKHAM. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Does he know the difference in pay between 
the different services of the British Navy and the American 
Navy? F 

Mr. FRENCH. 
ference in pay. 
account. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If my colleague will yield, the 
difference in pay in some respects is vastly against us. The 
3ritish officers of the highest rank all receive immensely more 
than the officers of similar grades in our Navy. 

Mr. TINKHAM. How about the enlisted men? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The enlisted force is not so 
greatly different, because the figures in this bill are based on 
the pay of 1908. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman has mentioned the supple- 
mental estimate made by Lord Lee. The gentleman does not 
mention what change has been made in the enlisted personnel 
of the British Navy, and we would be very glad to get that 
information. 

Mr. FRENCH. I want to thank the gentleman for that sug- 
gestion. I had pretty nearly forgotten it. The combined per- 
sonnel for the British Navy, according to the first estimate, was 
118,500. According to the supplemental statement that has been 
reduced to 98,500, and that includes the officers, the enlisted 
personnel, the royal marines, and the students in the Naval 
Academy of Great Britain. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And the Coast Guard. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr 
PApGETT] stated that there were 38,000 men engaged in handling 
colliers and other subsidiary boats in the Navy which were not 
earried in the personnel at all. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think that consideration must be taken 
of that. The chairman of the subcommittee, in reply to that 
statement, stated that it was his information that only 1,000 
civilians were employed as he recalled for the handling of that 
particular work. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, the chairman of the subcommittee did 
not give his authority at all, while the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee quoted his authority. You could not handle the num- 
ber of ships he specified, or one-quarter of them, with 1,000 
men. The chairman of the subcommittee stated the matter 
without any authority whatever, while the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee stated two things—first, his authority, and second, the 
number of boats they man, 

Mr. FRENCH. I am glad to have the interruption of the 
gentleman, and I would say this, as regards the navies of Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States, there is the element 
to be taken into consideration of whether men in the enlisted 
personnel are used to do that which is done in one country by a 
civilian personnel. We have tried to take all of these elements 
into consideration. 

We have tried to measure one against the other. As the 
result of it, going down ship by ship, giving the enlisted per- 
sonnel here in the matter of detail that we have given it, we 
have arrived at the conclusions we have presented. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dempsry] was in the Chamber when the gentleman 
from Idaho called attention to the speech of the gentleman 
from Tennessee last year. I wish he would repeat just one sec- 
tion of that for the information of the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I heard all the speech this year, and it 
was very illuminating. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, having the speech this year in mind, 


I recognize that there is considerable dif- 
We have to take all of those factors into 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


what I called attention to a bit ago was the argument used a 
year ago by the same gentleman as to what a 100,000 Navy 


would do. In the words of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr 
Paveetr], if the personnel was reduced to 100,000, it would mean 
that we could retain but 13 battleships in full commission 
With the 96,000 to-day we are maintaining 18 capital ships in 
commission. Let me refer to one or two other criticisms, 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will. 

Mr. BEEDY. We have all been very much interested in lis- 
tening to the gentleman. His speech discloses he has investi- 
gated the subject, and we want all the information we can get. 
A good many Members of the House recognize the importance 
of aviation. I see the gentleman's time is nearing an end. I 
trust he will not take his seat without discussing that branch 
of the service and the provisions which the bill makes. We 
ought to have more particular information as to whether or no 
this bill provides for all the men that have been asked for by 
the aviation department. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield further? I 
would like to have the gentleman tell the committee whether or 
not the British Air Service, the Royal Air Service, which is a 
separate department in Great Britain—whether the number of 
men carried by them as on duty with the navy is included in the 
number of men which he reports to be in the British Navy for 
the coming year? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not generally speaking. I told you that 1,000 
officers were included in my officer comparison. I want to say 
in connection with that, that while I had not purposed to dis- 
cuss the question of aviation, we have provided for aviation, I 
think, all the department asked. We have provided something 
like 3,200 men, and, as I recall, we have provided something 
like $7,000,000 to carry forward the work of aviation for the 
coming year. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have provided $7,800,000. 

Mr. FRENCH. I thank the gentleman. I agree most heart- 
ily with what was said here yesterday by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McCurtnt1e] touching the ability of an effective 
naval air force in meeting an attack of any other country. 
The gentleman from California asked me another question, and 
that is whether or not the air force included in our figures 
here was in the British figures. We have included 3,200 in our 
figures. The British Government, though, maintains a separate 
and distinct air force, made up, as I recall, of approximately 
30,000 men, and then for the purpose of increasing the number 
that should be, as he thought, properly charged to the Navy, 
Representative Papcerr yesterday said that he thought some- 
thing like 11,000 of those men should be added to the total for 
the Navy in order to make the figures comparable with the fig- 
ures I have submitted to you. 

I want to say, while I agree in the importance of the per- 
sonnel of the air force, the importance of the Aircraft Service, 
I do not agree that the statement that he made is correct, that 
we should charge 11,000 men to ours in order to offset them. 
Why should we? Why should we, if they are using 11,000 men 
for Air Service, charge arbitrarily 11,000 men to our Navy to 
do naval service, when we are not turning them over to do 
air service? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield in that connection? 

Mr. FRENCH. All right. . 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman from Tennessee did not 
claim that we should charge off 11,000. He said 11,000 were 
chargeable in their case, and only 6,200 was requested by the 
Navy Department here. He said that number should be in- 
cluded and should be added. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman that 
the Navy Department never did request 6,200 men for aviation. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What do your hearings show? 

Mr. MADDEN. Thirty-two hundred. 

Mr. FRENCH. I thought that was about right. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcert] stated was—and I can not find anything in the hear- 
ings about it—that the number was 6,200. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will give the gentleman the 
exact facts about it—that the Chief of the Bureau of Aviation 
wrote a letter to Mr. PADGETT : 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I remember his reading the letter. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan (continuing). In which that 
statement was made. I do not know what the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Aviation recommended to the Navy Department. We 
transact our business with the head of the Navy, and the chief 
of the bureau and the Secretary of the Navy did not ask for 
any such number of men for aviation. But they did ask for 
the number which we gave them, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Do your hearings show that? That is the 
question. We have either hearings or letters. The letters have 
been produced. What do the hearings show? 











Mr, KELLEY -of |Michigan. 
but Iam not sure. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, while that matter jis beimg checked up, 
jet me preeeed just a little further in answering the question 
of the.gentleman from California. I do. not think that it ss.at 
all essential for the United States to maintaim -a naval air 
service such aS may be essential for Great Britain. And why? 
The Naval Air Service for the United States must, according to 
the present development of aviation scienee, be a defensive 
weapon, in my judgment, rather than an offensive one. Further- 
more, it is the policy of,our Gevernment ‘to tact in that capacity 
rather than as an aggressive Nation. Beyond that, let me -say 
this: The United States is so situated that we are very remote 
from the great nations of the world, The home base, ‘if you 
please, must be on our own territory. Great Britain, lying as 
she does up against Purope, ean in.an hour’s time send her 
aviators across the Channel. and over the Continent of Europe. 
They can make their assault upon a city, upon a ship, or upen 
a navy yard,.and return to the home base, if you:please, within 
a few hours, , 

Not-so the United States. In Great Britain you mustihave an 
aviation foree according to the judgment of those in military 
authority there eapable of offensive warfare, if you please; 
when, according to the military authorities of our country, 
thank Ged, we are not required to provide nor believe it nec- 
essary to provide.a tremendous:air force for the defense of the 
Union. [Applause.] There is the difference. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. McPHERSON,. I understood the gentleman to state that 
the number. estimated tor the British Navy was 98,500, officers 
and men. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes, ‘sir. 

Mr. McPHERSON. How many of that number were enlisted 
nen or corresponding to our enlisted men? 

Mr. FRENCH. I just showed the gentleman a little while 
ago that as regards officers, the number is approximately the 
Same as ours, 

Mr. McPHERSON. In that 98,500, is not the number of en- 
listed men included -81,000? In other words, 81,000 as against 
our 67,000? 

Mr. FRENOH. Oh, no; net as against our 67.000. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, Of the petty officers and -enlisted .men of 
the 98,500, $1,000 of them are-enlisted men in the British Navy. 

Mr. FRENCH. Not in eomparison with our figure. 

Mr. McPHERSON. What is the correct figure? 

Mr. FRENCH. We have 19,500 marines. 

Mr. McPHERSON. You -say.a certain number were provided 
for in the British Navy for 1923, and that it was 81,000. 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman has checked up those tigures 
I will suppose they: are correct. 

Mr..MADDEN, It should be remembered that the British 
Navy includes aviation service, and the officers and marines and 
naval cadets. ‘ 

Mr. McPHERSON. The British Navy has 81,000 men, and 
the British eolonial service has in addition about 8,000 men, 
and the British .air service comprises 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, we have in the United States to-day 
other organizations. Several of the States have availed them- 
selyes of the cooperation work furnished by the Government in 
building up the naval servicee—the Naval Militia. 

Mr. SWING. 
men have we in our Naval Reserve to-day? How many 
have we in the United States Naval Reserve Corps to-day? 

Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman tell me? 

Mr. SWING. I ask you. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
11,000. 
Naval Militia. 

Mr. SWING. Oh, you do not undertake to compare the 
civilians who give one or two hours a week to that work with a 
British colonial force which is a professional fighting force, at 
the command of the British admirals, a foree which must go 
anywhere they want them to go, just as the colonial troops went 
into the World War just where Great Britain wanted them to go. 

Mr. FRENCH. 
cah reservist, the volunteer, the enlisted man, and the drafted 
man have been able to give the highest account of themselves 
on every battle field and in every naval engagement wherein 
they have had a part. 

Mr. SWING. 
support of their country, but preparedness would have saved 
thousands: of their lives. 

Mr. FRENCH. But 


I think they give the nuntber, 





Inchiding the offieers, it is about 


the gentleman forgets that avhen \it 


eomes to easualties our men have shown themselves as capable 
of taking carg of themselves as have the men in the so-called 
highly trained armies of Kurope. 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Is it not ‘the ultimate conclusion that the 
gentleman reaches that Air ‘Serviee with the United States 
Should content itself with a less force than Great Britain on 
two bases: First, that we -are pacifists, and second, that we 
should not be. adequately ‘prepared ? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; absolutely not. In the first place, 1 am 
not a pacifist, and im the second plaee, I believe that our Air 
Service does not need to be determined upon the same principle 
as that upon whieh Great Britain ‘must determine the personnel 
of her air serviee. The two countries are different, absolutely. 
We do not have other great nations lying up against the United 
States who may be our possible enemies. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Are:they not crossing the Atlantic now, and 
do they not increase the length of flight every day, and have 
we not to consider the future, and are we not supposec to be 
doing that now? 

Mr. FRENCH. But we do consider the future, but this is 
not an aireraft bill. This is a naval bill that we are consider- 
ing now. The aircraft in Great Britain is an independent in- 
stitution. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And the 10,000 men suitable to 
be assigned to aviation in the British Empire is purely an ar- 
bitrary estimate made by somebody down here in the depart- 
ment for the purpose of bolstering up certain figures. 

Mr. MADDEN. And in addition to the aircraft provided in 
the naval bill we have an Aviation Corps in the Army. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman should not say that those 
figures are furnished with a view to bolstering up anybody’s 
figures. You should consider the fact that these officers are 
actuated by a high sense of duty, and that they are not making 
an arbitrary assignment of figures for the purpose of bolstering 
up their position, as the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They could have made the figure 
12,600 or 15,000 if they pleased. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. They are men of judgment, and their opin- 
ion is entitled to more weight than that of civilians like our- 


| selves. 


| January 1 they had in aviation ashore 2,100 men. 


I would like to ask the gentleman how many | 
men | 


But the gentleman from Idaho was speaking of the-| 


I will say to the gentleman that the Ameri- | 


| listed 
Yes; they are prepared to go gladly to the | 


Mr. HILL. Can the gentleman tell us how many enlisted men 
in the aviation service are contemplated in this bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. Three thousand two hundred now. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman prefers to avoid avia- 
tion, does he not? F 

Mr. HILL. ‘The figure given out to-day is that the Navy has 
at the present time an enlisted personnel in aviation of 4,796, 
As I understand the gentleman from Idaho to say, this bill pro- 
vides for only 3,000, 

Mr. FRENOH. No; I think I said 3,200. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I have it here in the hearings. 
On page 391 of the hearings Captain Williams testified that on 
Now, then, 
they ask in addition to that about 600 men who are to go into 
the fleet next year after the catapults are put upon the battle- 
ships, and some others, and in addition to that they ask for 
the men necessary to man the new aircraft carrier and tender, 
amounting to 500 men, or 1,100 in addition to these [ have men- 
tioned ;.and that is all the number of:men I ever heard anybody 
eonnected with the Navy Department ask for in an official 
capacity. 

Mr. HILL. May I state to the committee that my informa- 
tion is that the strength of the flying forees in the Navy to-day— 
and I obtained this information this afternoon—is 590 officers 
and 4.796 men? Dees the chairman think that is eorrect? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I do not know how many civilians 
we may have in addition. 

Mr. HILL. That inehides the whole personnel? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In addition to that, I presume we 
may have that many civilians. They are not enlisted men. We 
are only dealing here with the enlisted foree, and we have 
taken the figures on page 391, furnished us in answer to our 
interrogations of Captain Williams, who has charge of the per- 
sonnel of the Navy, and he said on that day there were 2,100 
enlisted men in the Aviation Corps of the Navy. I do not 
guarantee the figures, but they are the best that Captain Wil- 
liams could furnish as to the number in the aviation section of 
the Navy. 

Mr. HILL. That is at the present time, and in the present 
bill there are about 3.200 inchuded in aviation. Is that correct? 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Three thousand two hundred en- 
men. The officers, of course, are in addition to that, 
and the civilians probably an equal number, or perhaps more, 

Mr. SISSON. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I:want to continue my remarks. 

Mr. HILL. I understand the total enlisted feree in the avia- 
tion service in England is 30,000, and that 10,000 of them are 
assigned to the navy, but those 10,000 are not included in the 
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estimates of the navy enlisted personnel which has been brought 
before the House. Is that correct? 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PapecettT] 
Sai) yesterday that what I think is an arbitrary assignment of 
10,CU@ or 11,000 inen should be made to the British Navy for 
aviation; but, as I said a while ago, that should not enter into 
the question as to the shaping of the enlisted personnel in the 
American Navy. 

Mr. HILL. Can the gentleman state why not? 

Mr. FRENCH. In Great Britain aviation is a separate in- 
stitution, and Great Britain may be under the necessity of 
building up an immense aircraft service, including not only 
30,000 nren but maybe more than that engaged only in aircraft 
work. Does the gentleman think that because England has 
done that we ought to do the same thing? Great Britain has 
her own problems to meet, as a country lying up against Europe, 
with the various countries of Europe in conflict and in con- 
stant suspicion of one another. The United States is: more 
fortunately situated, and I do not think that at this time, just 
because Great Britain has an aircraft service of 30,000 men, 
we ought to follow her example and create such an aircraft 
service for ourselves. 

Mr. HILL. The purpose of my question is this: I under- 
stand that the present bill includes the total enlisted personnel 
that is to be provided in the naval air service of the United 
States, but that the comparison of the figures which have 
been given here on behalf of the subconrmittee omits from any 
estimate of the enlisted strength of Great Britain at least 
10,000 men who could be apportioned to the aircraft service of 
the British Navy on the basis of taking one-third of their 30,000 
who are in their aircraft service. Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman from 
Idaho 10 minutes more. I should like to ask a question of 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hitt], who seems to be 
possessed of considerable information about aviation and who is 
more or less an expert on that subject. 

Mr. HILL. I may say that I am expert on the lack of avia- 
tion in the last war, but not on the presence of aviation. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will ask the gentleman if he 
knows what proportion of the 30,000 men who he says are in 
the British aircraft service are civilians? 

Mr. HILL. ‘The information I have in this 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does any gentleman know? 
gentleman from New York perhaps knows that. 

Mr. HILL. I understand we have at the present time 4,796 
enlisted men in the aviation service of the Navy. I suppose 
that includes some civilians. I understand that we have 9,379 
in the Army aviation service, making a total enlisted force in 
our aviation in the two services of approximately 14,000. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And if we add as many more 
civilians on the ground, we have practically as many as Great 
Britain, have we not? 

Mr. HILL. I understand that all the civilians we have in 
that service are included in the figures which I have given. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. HILL. No. That is the reason I am calling for the in- 
formation. But if I may finish my question, the figures which 
we have discussed here for the British enlisted personnel do not 
include the aviation service, do they? 

Mr. FRENCH. We are not including the aircraft service of 
Great Britain. I have said that two or three times. 

Mr. HILL. But we do include the aircraft service in our own 
Navy? 

Mr. FRENCH. ‘To the extent that it is in the Navy. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. We do not have an independent aircraft serv- 
ice within the United States. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It is about comparable with the 
Coast Guard, which is included in the British figures and not 
included in ours. If you take the coast guard in the British 
figures and the aviation out of ours you have a comparable basis 
for each Government. 

Mr. HILL. How many men are there in the British coast 
guard? 

Mr. FRENCH. ‘Two thousand eight hundred. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And in our Coast Guard there 
are about 3,400. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee |Mr. Ketiey of Michigan] and the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. FreNcH] both a question as to the information 
concerning the size of the coast guard. Was the information 
rained from the same source as the other information relative 
to the British Navy; that is, from a source that can not be 
disclosed ? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
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Mr. LINEBERGER. Where was it obtained? 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman that 
the figures for the British coast guard are no great secret. If 


he or anybody else will take the pains to get the ordinary 
reports of the British Government in our own Congressional 
Library he will find out practically all that I have given him. 
I have taken the pains to do that. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The question is not where I might get 
the information, but where did the gentleman get the infor- 
mation? 

Mr. FRENCH. Before proceeding let me answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from California by quoting from the 
Naval and Military Record of Great Britain, where the state- 
ment is made that the total coast guard and marine police of 
Great Britain is 2,900. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRENCH. I can not yield further. 

Mr. HILL. I will ask the chairman of the committee to yield 
a minute to the gentleman from Idaho that I may ask him 


‘another question. . 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I have been so generous to 
those who wanted to ask questions that almost all of my time 
for the last half hour has been taken up by questions. In the 
first place, our committee has been criticized not only in the 
way I have referred to, but also it has been criticized by the 
editor of the Army and Navy Journal. I have here a copy of 
the Army and Navy Journal, in which criticism is made of 
Congress, criticism is made of Members, which challenges the 
good faith of Members of the Congress and the motives of the 
Members of Congress who do not take the view that the Navy 
Department takes. And in the same editorial the different 
navy yards of the country are criticized by the same editor. 

It seems to me in view of the fact that the minority report is 
signed by Members coming from States that have navy yard 
districts that it was an ungracious thing on the part of the 
editor of the Army and Navy Journal to criticize the districts. 
The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts who signed 
the report can take care of himself, and doubtless will speak 
his mind of the Army and Navy Journal for impugning the 
motives of people of navy yard districts and insinuating they 
want money to maintain some navy yards and stations that 
the Journal says are useless either in peace or war. Now [ 
want to say, and I ask the House to bear witness, that my 
friend from Massachusetts has never defended a navy yard of 
Boston in a speech made here during this debate. Does anyone 
suppose that any Representative who has spoken on this bill, 
whether he comes from Boston or New York, the Charleston or 
the Louisiana districts, had any thought of navy yards when 
he argued the question? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TINKHAM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I can not yield. These gentlemen are able 
to take care of themselves. I want to say one word further in 
regard to the Army and Navy Journal since it reflects upon 
Members of Congress and my committee. The editor has sent 
me a marked copy of that Journal, evidently intending it shall 
come to me personally, and therefore I consider it as a personal 
message to me reflecting upon my committee and the motives of 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, during the limited, yet several, years that I 
have participated in political discussions and activities, I have 
made it my constant rule to assume that those who are opposed 
to me are sincere in their opposition or actuated by motives 
and principles that to them seemed sound and I have asked 
that same regard for myself. Somehow I believe that most 
people approximate mental and moral honesty as they discuss 
serious matters and so I shall assume, with regard to those who 
take part in the discussion of the naval program. It illy be- 
comes those who are most active in urging a program that 
would mean a large Navy and a large Army to attack the motives 
of other people. Yet I find in a marked copy of the Army and 
Navy Journal under the date of March 25, 1922, which has been 
sent to me, an editorial which is most severe. 

The editor of this paper condemns the Members .of Congress 
in most vicious language who, perchance, may not be able to 
see the question as he sees it. Indeed, if the Members are gov- 
erned by the motives that he asserts, they are not fit to serve 
in the Congress of the United States. But who is this critic? 
The critic to whom I refer is the editor of the Army and Navy 
Journal, or, at least, an editorial writer upon that journal. 

I am compelled to recall an allegory of the lad who returned 
from driving the cattle home at evening time from the Canyon 
of Echoes. The boy related an amazing tale to his mother. He 
said that in the canyon there must be some horribly wicked 
person; that that person must have followed down the canyon 
on the side just opposite from him. He said that as he was 
driving the cattle along that person began cursing him and 











calling him names, and said everything mean and vile to him, 
wh le he was the perfectly good little boy in the conduct of his 
chores. His mother, being of mature years and being wise and 
sympathetic, knew that her son had returned from the Canyon 
of Echoes. She knew that the oaths and the bad names that 
her son had been called were the echoes of the language that her 
poy had spoken, hurled back from the other side of the canyon. 
tApplause.] Gentlemen, do you not know that usually it is true 
that the man who is always challenging your motive is the man 
whose motive you have a right to suspect? Do you not know 
that the man who says you have a secret reason may have one 
himself? 

I have said that the criticism does not come with good grace 
from the editors of the Army and Navy Journal, and why? Let 
me call your attention to the editorial list of names. Before 
them you will find the titles of captain or general or major, and 
so on. Do they not recall, and do you not know, that the 
authorized personnel determines the officer personnel of the 
Navy? Do you not remember that old story which you read 
in your boyhood time—I think it was the formula of Swift, 
given in Gulliver’s Travels—that twice around the thumb is 
once around the wrist; twice around the wrist is once around 
the neck; twice around the neck is once around the waist; 
and twice around the waist is the height of the individual? 
{Laughter.] This same principle prevails in the Navy. Double 
your enlisted personnel and you double your junior officers; 
double your junior officers and you double your senior officers ; 
double your commanders and you double your captains; and 
increase by 100 per cent your captains and you increase by 100 
per cent your rear admirals and your admirals. [Applause and 
laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I am too good a friend of my country and too 
good a friend of our Navy to let myself be disturbed by the 
hasty expressions of some one writer, of whose statements 
doubtless the writer himself is now ashamed. I believe in the 
high integrity and honor of the officers of the Navy; they are 
men of the greatest ability; they are men upon whom our coun- 
try can rely and who in event of war with a foreign nation will 
stand to the death between a foreign foe and the hearthstones of 
American citizens. And, gentlemen, I am proud of the Navy as 
it is to-day. I honor and admire Secretary Denby and Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt, men of great ability and devoted to the 
public service. I pay homage to the active officers of the Navy 
to-day who were the men as officers who reflected distinction 
and credit upon themselves and immortal honor upon the fleg of 
our country in the Great War where they were called to serve. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the gentleman would 
not make a misstatement 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Idaho has 
again expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes more to the gentleman from Idaho in order that he may 
answer the gentleman from another navy yard district on the 
Pacific coast. ; 

Mr. SWING. Oh, I have no navy yard in my district. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, ves; San Diego. 

Mr. SWING. That has no navy yard. 

Mr. FRENCH. But it wants one. 

Mr. SWING. No; it does not want one. I am tired of this 
proposal of tarring everybody with the stick of suspicion who 
opposes the desires of these gentlemen. 

Mr. FRENCH. Let the gentleman ask his question. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I want to say that the gentleman 
is young here, but he has developed an infinite maw for public 
funds, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh. he has developed a faculty for defend- 
ing his side of the question. 

Mr. KELLEY af Michigan. Naturally, for the navy yard. 

Mr. DEMPSHY. Not at all; but the big, broad question. 

Mr. FRENCH. Ask the question, please. 

Mr. SWING. I want to ask the gentleman this: I am sure 
he has no desire to misrepresent the facts to the House, and I 
am sure the gentleman is fully informed that officers of the 
Navy are not based upon the actual number of men which are 
provided for jn an appropriation bill. Therefore, what is under 
discussion is the actual number of men which you are providing 
for, and that in no way coutrols or affects the number of officers, 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. He ought to 
know that at this time and for something like six years, I think, 
the officer personnel has its maximum limit determined by the 
enlisted personnel in the Navy. 

Mr. SWING. The authorized, not the actu:dl. 

Mr. FRENCH. The authorized persoinel in the Navy. 

Mr. SWING. It is not on what you are appropriating for, but 





what is authorized by law. 
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Mr. FRENCH. If I said “the enlisted personnel” I should 
have said “the authorized personnel,” and thank the gentleman. 
Now I must go on. 

Mr. TINKHAM. What has the gentleman 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. What about the navy yards? 

Mr. FRENCH. I thought I could get a rise out of ths genile- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. No rise, but a pleasure. [Laugiter.} 

Mr. FRENCH. The same Army and Navy Journak which 
criticized us wipes some, at least, navy yards and stations off 
the map and says that they ought not to exist and that their 
sponsors want the appropriation merely to carry on the work for 
the benefit of the localities. That was the reason I said that I 
thought it was ungracious on the part of the editor of the 
Army and Navy Journal to criticize the gentleman, for when he 
was criticizing the bill and supporting a big Navy the gentle- 
man did not use the words “navy yard” even once. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. At that time I was not interested in navy 
yards. I want a big Navy. 

Mr. FRENCH. I know the gentleman from Massachusetts 
will take care of the editor of the Army and Navy Journal 
when he gets time, and will tell him what he thinks of him for 
having passed such imputations upon navy yards in general. 

Mr. GALLIVAN.,. I will take care of him another day. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho 
has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman three 
minutes more. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts a question. I wondered if the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has seen the clipping from a Boston paper 
or knows anything about this occurrence which is said to have 
taken place: 

Civilian employees at the navy yard at Charlestown, the destroyer 
base at Squantum, and the arsenal at Watertown gathered at a mass 
meeting on the Boston Common to-day and protested against the cur- 
tailment of their operations. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman give me an opportunity 
to answer’? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, On Saturday last, when our committee was 
considering this bill in full committee, or when the main bill 
was being completed. I told the gentleman from Michigan, 
who has just asked me that question, that at that time there 
was a meeting on the historic Boston Common by these people 
protesting against the pending measure. He now asks me if I 
have read it in the newspapers! [Laughter.] Why, I am the 
first man that told him about it. - 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man this question further. If the gentlewan from Boston—— 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Massachusetts, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I was about to put the name of 
the State so as to designate the place. [Laughter.|] If the 
gentleman had been in attendance at this great mass meeting 
of employees from Squantum, where they had been manufactur- 
ing destroyers during the war, and this mass meeting from the 
navy yard at Charlestown, because their operations had been 
curtailed under the terms of the treaty, would he have joined 
with them in that protest? 

Mr. GALLIVAN, Mr. Chairman, I was invited to address 
the meeting and declined to address the meeting because my 
business was here in Washington, watching this one-man Dill 
being put through my committee. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. But the gentleman has not an- 
swered the question, and I shall not press him for an answer. 
Had he been there, had it been a Saturday, when a good many 
people who live in these cities along the Atlantic seaboard find 
time to go home, or had it been on the Sabbath when he had 
been there, would he have joined in the protests? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I would join in any protest which is going 
to disarm our Navy. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
just one question more? 

Mr. FRENCH. I can not yield. 
of minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I shall yield the gentleman two 
minutes more in order that he may answer the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I wanted to ask the gentleman this: In the 
course of his remarks he has offset the coast guard in the 
English service as against the aviators in our service, Is not 
the gentleman aware that the functions of the two classes of 
service are entirely different? 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, That does: not affect the number. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Ob, yes, it dees. It affects the number on 
the question of the personnel. In the one case. the coast ;guard 
is simply to save life in peace or war. The coast guard em- 
ployee is a civilian employee, and in the other case’ the aviator 
pursues the mest dangerous, the most daring, and the most use- 
ful branch of the military service. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. But the gentleman from Idaho 
{Mr. Frencu] was saying that in the 98,500 there were included 
the 3,000 for the Coast Guard, so that those could be taken out, 
because there is nothing there for aviation. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. He simply includes them as though they 
were a part of this. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
included at all? 

Mr. KELLEY 
time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There never will comea better time than now. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, The gentleman need not worry 
about that. 

Mr. FRENCH. 
of the United 


No; they are a part of the 98,500. 
What about the 38,000 that you have not 


of Michigan. I will take that up in my own 


Let me say this in conclusion: The people 
States have reason to expect results from the 
Limitation of Armament Conference. If we are to turn to the 
first fruits of the conference, they might be recognized in the 
bringing in of this bill and omitting to carry forward the build- 
ing program of the Navy, which means the saving of $800,000,- 
000. If you turn to the question of fortifications and con- 
sider the estimates that were made by responsible officers of the 
Army and Navy, not officially to. Congress, but talking to*Mem- 
bers of Congress, about a project on the island of Guam that 
to-day we will not fortify under the treaty, we would find a 
project proposed that carried an amount of money something 
like $80,000,000 or $90,000,000. It would have required for the 
*hilippine Islands, to have made one place impregnable for our 
Navy program, $100,000,000, In addition to that, according to 
the estimates furnished by the department to the Naval Com- 
mittee some four years ago, to maintain or keep up the Navy 
following the building program of 1916, and the three-vear 
program added to it, it would have required, I say, from 
$600,000,000 to $800,000,000 every year. 

The bill we present is less by $70,000,000 almost than half 
that amount. Call it $800,000,000, multiply it by 10, the years 
covered by the limitation of armament treaties, and you have 
the stupendous amount of $3,000,000.000 saved in 10 years in 
the maintenance of the Navy. Add to that the cutting off on 
the building program; add to that the amount you save by re- 
fusing to follow a building pregram for the next 10 years; add 
to that the millions you will save on fortifications, and the peo- 
ple of this country have a right to’ be proud and to be hopeful, 
as they look into the future and contemplate the steps that have 
been taken in the Limitation of Armament Conference. Gentle- 
men, the people of this country hope for results, not only meas- 
ured in dollars and cents but, what is much more, measured in 
human life, measured in culture, measured in that which is best 
of all in all the nations of the world. In other ~words, that 
which was in the hearts of the people President Harding voiced 
when he spoke these words at the conclusion of the armament 
conference : 

It may be that the naval holiday here contracted will expire with 
the treaties, but I do not believe it. * * * ‘The torches of under- 
as have been lighted, and they ought to glow and encircle the 
£iove. 

And they further believe in the words that were written by 
the immortal bard of our country, words that you learned in 
your boyhood from ‘*‘ The Arsenal at Springfield ” : 

Were half the power that fils the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 

Gentlemen, I am for a Navy, not the little-size Navy that gen- 
tlemen speak of, and that was referred to insinuatingly here 
upon this floor, but an adequate Navy. I am fora 5-5-3 Navy, 
one that will protect at all times the honor and the glory of the 
American people, and that will be comparable to the navy of 
Great Britain and the navy of Japan on the ratio of 5-5-3. 
That is what we have provided for, gentlemen,.as we bring the 
Navy appropriation bill before you. [Loud applause, the Mem- 
bers rising. ] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks, Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, what is a “big Navy” 
and what is.a “littl Navy”? The answer depends. altogether 
upon what you are comparing the navy with. Since the -sur- 
render of the German fleet there has been no navy of the world 
other than those of Great Britain and Japan which might be 
compared with the American Navy. So that .answering the 
question as to our Navy, it is “big” or “little” as compared 
with the British and Japanese Navies. 

Under ‘the situation now presented, the Four-Power Treaty 
having been adopted, it has become impossible that Great Britain 
or Japan should attack the United States in the Western’ Hemi- 
sphere. It is likewise impossible for the United States*to make 
war on Japan or Great Britain in the spheres set apart to them. 
Neither of the nations is given‘a navy sufficient to meet the navy 
of the other if it should «give battle near the naval base of its 
adversary. In short, the practical result of the Four-Power 
Treaty is to divide the world into three parts—the Orient which 
is given to Japan, the Western Hemisphere, in which America 
is made supreme, and Hurope, Africa, and the Near East, the 
hegemony of which has been granted to Great Britain. It is 
not possible for either of the powers to attack another unless it 
should be in combination with one of their associates. 

The Four-Power Treaty has made this situation stable for 10 
years. We are foolish if we do not recognize and accept that 
fact. 

I-am thinking of the Four-Power ‘Freaty. I wonder whether 
the price: we have paid has not been too great. We have: put it 
definitely out of our power to question the authority of Japan 
in the Orient. We have conceded her supremacy by agreeing 
not to fortify our eastern possessions. We have said to Japan, 
“We trust your good faith. We commit to your hands the 
destiny of the Philippines, Guam, and all American interests 
on the other side of the Pacific.” 


THE DEMOCRATS HAVE ALWAYS HAD THE PRINCIPLES, BUT— 


Some seventy-five years ago:a prominent. American, in discuss- 
ing the partisan politics of that day, said that the Democrats 
had always had the principles, but their opposition had had the 
leaders. I deny that it was true then. It-would: place the Demo- 
cratic Party wpon a lew plane to admit that it is true now. 
But I am reminded of this saying by the utterances of a former 
Democratic candidate for the Presideney, delivered recently in 
New York at a Jefferson Day dinner. He urged that the League 
of Nations should be made the issue of: the next campaign. 

Why should the Democratic: Party make the League of Na- 
tions the issue in another campaign? The people have spoken 
upon it in so far as the treacherous currents of partisan ex- 
pediency permitted them to speak. So far as the 1920 election 
constituted an expression upon the league, the decision of the 
people was against it. 

The Republican Party came into power virtually without a 
program. Its campaign was a campaign of negation, of unjust 
criticism, of sectional appeal, of hypocritical pleas and of prom- 
ises impossible of performance. Of all its professions it has as 
yet redeemed but one, that for.a separate peace with Germany. 
All the remainder rest in pretense and apology. Having control 
of every branch of Government it has allowed the country to 
drift into an economic depression unprecedented in our history. 
In the meantime the invisible masters of the party have been 
busy getting ‘“ theirs’”’—the railroad owners, the war contractors, 
the profiteers, the tax dodgers, all have been busy. 

The Republican administration has failed. It would now 
divert attention from its domestic failure to its pretense of 
foreign success. It would point the people from the things 
about which they know—from its indifference to distressing 
unemployment, from its incapacity to deal» with conditions 
which have brought business to the door of bankruptcy, from 
the complacency with which it has permitted a vast coal.strike to 
occur, from its favoritism toward big business and big finance, 
from its universal incapacity and ineptitude in dealing with the 
public welfare—it would point them to pretended success in 
foreign matters, with which they are little familiar. In this 
situation for Democratic leaders to acquiesce in the Republican 
scheme to substitute foreign affairs for domestic questions as 
issues for the next campaign is not only foolish from the stand- 
point of party but is unpatriotic as well. 

Why a Jefferson day dinner was made the occasion for the 
utterance of sentiment in behalf of a League of Natiens I ean 
not imagine. Jefferson must have turned in his ‘grave when 
the occasion designed to do him honor was so perverted. If 
remember that he said: 


. 
I am for free commerce with all nations, and political connections 
with none; I am for not linking ourselves by new treaties »with (the 


quarrels of Nurope, or entering that field of slaughter to preserve their 
balance or join in the confederacy of kings to war against the principles 
The first object of my heart is my own country. 


of liberty. 








1922. 


THE LEAGUE NATIONS, 


The League of Nations had serious faults. It was in certain 
particulars a surrender of American sovereignty. It committed 
us morally, along with the other nations, to the exercise of 
force in keeping the peace of the world and in punishing those 
who might break it. It committed us to a policy of entangle- 
ment with European issues and meddling with European con- 
cerns. But overshadowing even these serious matters was the 
awful fact that the league carried ‘in its bosom the monster of 
the treaty of Versailles. It bound us to defend that treaty, to 
see that its terms were performed, to stand surety for the good 
faith of our associates, to all the complex conditions of repara- 
tions and arbitrary national boundaries. Coupled with that 
treaty the league would have subverted every principle of 
American foreign policy from the beginning of our history to 
the present. Had we committed ourselves to it, it would have 
been for Americans to die in order to collect British and French 
war indemnities and to defend the foolish and, I might well say, 
the wicked rearrangement of national boundaries which the 
treaty made, 

But despite its intolerable faults, the fundamental of the 
league was to secure the peace of the world; it held its head 
high in the clouds of idealism, 


THE REPUBLICAN POSITION, 


The opposition of the Republican Party to the League of 
Nations was evasive. They did not meet it with candid frontal 
attack, but thrust it with pin-pricking criticism. The Repub- 
licans deemed it expedient from a partisan standpoint not to 
oppose the principle of an agreement among the nations for the 
preservation of world peace. ‘To the contrary, they expressly 
approved that principle. The Republican platform of 1920 
made this pronouncement upon the League of Nations: 

The Republican Party stands for agreement among the nations to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. We believe that such an international 
association must be based upon international justice and must provide 
methods which shall maintain the rule of public right by the develop- 
ment of law and the decision of impartial courts, and which shall se- 
cure instant and general international conference whenever peace shall 
be threatened by political action, so that the nations pledged to do and 
insist upon what ts just and fair may exercise their influence and power 
for the prevention of war. 

Mr. Harding, in his speech accepting the Republican nomina- 
tion for President, said: 

I can speak unreservedly of the American inspiration and the Repub- 
lican committal for an association of nations, cooperating in sublime 
accord, to attain and preserve peace through justice rather than force, 
determine to add to security through international law so clarified that 
no misconstruction can be possible without affronting world honor. 

These statements are clear. They need no interpretation. 
They promise a world association which all the nations would 
be invited to join, and which would afford a forum in which 
justice could appeal against might, in which the weak might 
appeal against the strong. 

I ask you, gentlemen on the Republican side of the Chamber, 
how have you kept that solemn promise to the American people? 
How have you made good upon your word? You answer me 
and say that you have made it good by the Four-Power Treaty. 
Your promise was for a world court for the ordering of justice, 
for an association of naticns which all would be free to join. 
Your performance is a league among the four great military 
powers of the world for their own selfish benefit and to perform 
their own purposes. 

The concept advanced by your promise is the same as that 
of the League of Nations. The league was impracticable, some 
have called it, too full of idealism, and holding its aim too high. 
That is the criticism made. But whatever may be said about 
it, always it looked to peace and to justice and righteousness 
in this world. 

I have heard criticism of the brave and patriotic Democratic 
Senators who favored the League of Nations but who oppose 
the Four-Power Treaty, based upon the alleged inconsistency of 
their positions. I am proud of the Democrats who oppose the 
treaty. They have proven themselves good Democrats and good 
Americans. But perhaps they have not enough resented the un- 
fair criticism. It is unfounded, as I shall show. 


THE Four-PowER TREATY. 


or 


This is the four-power treaty : 
I. 


The high contracting parties agree as between themselves to respect 
heir rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular do- 
tmainions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

If there should develop between any of the high contracting parties 
a controversy arising out of any Pacific question and involving their 
said rights which is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy and is 


likely to affect the harmonious accord now happily subsisting between 
them, they shall invite the other high contracting parties to a joint 
conference, to which the whole subject will be referred for considera- 
tion and adjustment. 
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I. 

If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any 
other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate with one 
another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as to 
the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet 
the exigencies of the particular situation. 


This treaty shall remain in force for 10 years from the time it shall 
take effect, and after the expiration of said period it shall continue to 
be in force subject to the right of any of the high contracting parties 
to terminate it upon 12 months’ notice. 


Ty, 


This treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance with 
the constitutional methods of the high contracting parties and shall 
take effect on the deposit of ratifications, which shall take place at 
Washington, and thereypon the agreement between Great Britain and 
Japan, which was concluded at London on July 13, 1911, shall termi- 
nate. The Government of the United States will transmit to all the 
signatory powers a certified copy of the procés verbal of the deposit of 
ratifications. 

The present treaty, In French and in English, shall remain de- 
posited in the archives of the Government of the United States, and 
duly certified copies thereof will be transmitted by that Government 
to each of the signatory powers. 

The dynamite in the treaty is in article 2: 


If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any 
other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate with one 
another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as 
to the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to 
meet the exigencies of the particular situation. 

To understand the deadly import of this language compare it 
with article 1 of the British-Japanese alliance, which reads: 


It is agreed that whenever, in the opinion of either Great Britain 
or Japan, any of the rights and interests referred to in the preamble 
of this agreement are in jeopardy the two Governments will com- 
municate with one another fully and frankly, and will consider in 
common the measures which should be taken to safeguard those 
menaced rights or interests. 


Mark you, that the Anglo-Japanese treaty was confessedly an 
alliance. It was an alliance for war. Under it Japan was 
brought into the World War. It is couched in substantially 
the same language as article 2 of the Four-Power Treaty. It 
means exactly the same thing. Speaking with the duplicity of 
diplomacy, Great Britain and Japan agreed to “ communicate 
with one another fully and frankly.” The same words are used 
in the Four-Power Treaty. It binds America to go to war as 
Japan, under the Anglo-Japanese treaty, was forced to do in 
1914. Japan nor Great Britain can engage in no war which 
does not involve their Pacific “insular possessions,” and this 
means that the United States is bound by the treaty to become 
a party to any war in which Great Britain or Japan may choose 
to engage. 

LEAGUE AND TREATY FACE IN OPPOSITE DIRECTIONS, 

The amazing thing about the discussicn of the Four-Power 
Treaty is that it appears to have proceeded upon the assumption 
that the Treaty partakes of the nature of the League of Nations. 
Men seem to assume that those who,supported the League are 
bound to support the Treaty. The actual fact is that the League 
of Nations and the Four-Power Treaty represent opposing poles. 
They face in exactly opposite directions. They have nothing 
in common, in scope, or purpose. Consistency would require 
those who favored the League to oppose the Treaty. 

The League of Nations was inclusive ; the treaty is erclusive. 

The conception of the League of Nations was that all the 
nations of the world should become members and that a forum 
should be provided in which the weakest might appeal against 
the strongest—where right might appeal against might. The 
chief purpose of the Four-Power Treaty is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for conference among the four greatest nations concern- 
ing their mutual defense and for the imposition of their will 
upon any who may challenge their authority. 

The League was an agreement for peace; the Treaty is a 
covenant for war. The League was intended to prevent war; 
the Treaty deals with the means to carry on war. 

Under the Treaty no act of aggression by one of the four 
powers against any other nation is prevented. The four powers 
agree to respect each other's rights, but not the rights of na- 
tions which are not parties. It can not operate to protect any 
weak or helpless people from the aggression of one of the four 
powers. It contemplates not peace but war—not methods of 
peace but processes of force—not discussion of means to pre- 
vent quarrels but consideration of means to conduct war. It is 
everything but a world court in which justice may be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleniaun five 
minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
nized for five minutes additional. 

AN AMAZING PARTNERSHIP. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The least that may be said of the 
Treaty is that so far as it goes, it commits us to a partnership 
with Great Britain, France, and Japan in matters of world 
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policy. We enter upon world politics upon an equal Fe eater upon wort andtition tenem ats. satuaih encanec! | (died ciimnaeuniaa eae 
with them, 

To justify parties in entering a copartnership the aims of the 
partners must be identical. Traders de not form partnerships 
with professional men. The conditions of the partners must be 
similar, Men who are solvent do not become partners with 
bankrupts. Men of reputation and integrity do not join with 
drunkards and profligates. All partnerships mean that the 
strongest and best of the partners puts himself upon an equality 
with the poorest and meanest, and that his possessions will be 
jeopardized by his partners’ faults. 

Partnerships between nations are not formed upon different 
principles from those between individuals. The partner nations 
must have identity of aims and similarity of conditions. Great 
Britain and Japan are great imperialisms; France little less 
Their aims are for the- extension of their dominions, for 
conquest by force, for commercial subjugation of undeveloped 
peoples. Great Britain and Japan in particular aim at a sort 
of world dominion—Japan of the Orient and Great Britain of 
India, Africa, and the Near East. 

America has no similar aims; we seek neither commercial nor 
political advantage over any other people. At the most, our 
world policy is merely to seek trade opportunities upon a basis 
of equality. I am not unmindful that we have our own impe- 
rialists, with their dreams of sharing with Great Britain and 
Japan in the division of the world for political and commercial 
exploitation, but I am happy to believe that these constitute a 
smali fraction and that the great bulk of our people still believe 
in real Americanism. As our aims are totally different from 
those of Great Britain, Japan, and France and as our situation 
is wholly different, we can not afford to enter a partnership 
with them, 


so. 


TREATY BETRAYS AMPRICAN INTERESTS. 


But if we may assume that America has forgotten her prin- 
ciples and is committed to a policy of competition with Great 
Britain and Japan in. world subjugation and exploitation, what 
answer does our selfish interest give to the Four-Power Treaty? 

If we aspire to world deminion, we come into sharp competi- 
tion with Great Britain and Japan. The danger of war with 
either or both of them is ever present, and the treaty will 
probably preserve peace for its period. But what then? 

If we are in competition with Great Britain and Japan in the 
business which they have been doing and obviously expect to 
continue, it is to our interest to weaken them, not to add to 
their strength. The 10-year treaty period will give those na- 
tions time in which to consolidate their World War gains. 
They will be able to “ dig in” on the new line, so as to be ready 
for the next advance. They will be able to further solidify 
their possessions, their strength, and their powers. Great Brit- 
ain will solve her difficulties in Ireland, Egypt, and India; 
Japan will bring Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia under 
her complete dominion even as Korea now is. Perhaps also 
she will have intrenched herself in Eastern Siberia. If things 
go well with Great Britain and Japan, the 10 years of security 
which the treaty gives will leave them immensely stronger in 
every way than at present. At the end of 10 years we will be 
confronted with the choice between a new alliance which will 
bind us to the wheels of their imperial chariots or we must face 
Great Britain and Japan, grown immensely stronger, more arro- 
gant, and more deadly. 

AMERICA’S QESTINY. 


If it be our destiny to try the strength of democratic America 
against Great Britain and Japan, it were better to try it now 
than to face them with their added powers and strength. With 
the Treaty they will have no distractions—no nation dare ques- 
tion their decrees—the development of possible rivals will be 
throttled, so that the 10 treaty years will expire and leave no 
nation to hold the balance of power, no great friend whose heip 
we might have. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
man two minutes more. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It does much violation to my principles 
to assume that we are to enter into competition in world policies 
with Great Britain and Japan, America’s true destiny does not 
lie that way—it is that we shall remain a democracy, loving lib- 
erty ourselves and according it to all others—that our ideal 
shall not be of a new Rome levying tribute from the corners of 
the world and at last expiring in riches and selfishness. Surely 
America has not been in vain. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweer]. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection, 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, the Republican Party has always 
been a constructive party. During the last year it has brought 
the Nation back to. the principles of established government. It 
is scrapping the “ war machine” as rapidly as possible. It has 
lessened expenditures and eliminated waste in governmental de- 
partments, It has enacted a Budget law, the greatest reform in 
governmental procedure in a half century. It has reduced ap- 
propriations to a minimum. consistent with efficiency and service. 
It has taken care of the disabled ex-service men of all our wars, 
and for the first time in our history has legislatively recognized 
the importance of motherhood, Asa result of the great Disarma- 
ment Conference at Washington appropriations for the Navy 
have been reduced by two hundred millions. It has relieved the 
people from the burdens of excessive taxation. It is endeavor- 
ing to revive business, stimulate agriculture, and rebuild our 
economic and industrial structure along safe lines and upon an 
enduring foundation. 

Important bills for the benefit of disabled ex-service men 
have been passed by the Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh Con- 
gresses. They are known throughout the country as the “ Sweet 
bills.” One was signed by the President on Deeember 24, 1919. 
It ’:>eralized the insurance features of the war risk insurdnce 
act und increased compensation. The compensation provisions 
of the act were retroactive, and within 90 days after it became 
a law over $31,000,000 were distributed by the bureau to the dis- 
abled ex-service men of the country. About three-quarters of 
a million came to Iowa. The other bill was signed by the Presi- 
dent on August 9, 1921, and consolidated all governmental agen- 
cies for the benefit of the disabled ex-service men. It centralized 
at Washington and decentralized in the field. It provided for 
the establishment of 14 regional offices and 140 suboffices. My 
own State has four subeffices—Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, Fort 
Dodge, and Waterloo. The ex-service men are thus being ac- 
quainted with their rights, under the law, and splendid results 
must of necessity fellow. 

The Langley bill recently passed Congress providing for over 
$16,000,000 for the construction of hospitals to properly hos- 
pitalize the ex-service men. 

Two adjusted compensation bills have passed the House w ithin 
the last two years, one in June, 1920, and the other on March 2 
1922. 

Bills have also been passed for the benefit of the soldiers of 
the Civil and Spanish-American Wars. 

During the last two years Congress has given special atten- 
tion to legislation for the benefit of the farmers of the Nation. 

Some of the most notable measures which have been passed 
and are now being considered by Congress are: 

First. Capper cooperative marketing bill. 

Second. Future trading bill, regulating grain exchanges. 

Third. The Federal land bank relief bill. 

Fourth. The revival of the War Finance Corporation as an 
aid to helping move farm products. As a result of this legis- 
lation over $23,000,000 have already been sent to Iowa. 

Fifth. Increasing funds available for loans by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board by fifty millions, 

Sixth. The passage of the emergency tariff act 
tural products to prevent flooding of our markets. 

Seventh. The passage by the House of the permanent tariff 
bill for the benefit of the agricultural and business interests of 
the country. 

Kighth. The packers’ act to regulate interstate and — 
commerce in live stock and dairy products, poultry, and eg 

Ninth. The passage of the bill giving agriculture a repr oe 1- 
tive on the Federal Reserve Board. This bill has passed the 
Senate and will soon be passed by the House. 

Tenth. The Anderson intermediate credit bill should be im- 
mediately considered and passed. 

Eleventh. The French-Capper truth in fabric 
passed by Congress. 

Twelfth. The Federal “ blue-sky bill,” to prevent the sale of 
spurious and -frandulent stocks and securities. This bill has 
passed the Senate and will soon be passed by the House. 

The foregoing legislation had the approval-of the farm organi- 
zations of the country. 

On December 23, 1921, Mr. J. R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, wrote me a letter express- 
ing his personal views of my work in Congress for the farmers 
of Iowa, which was as follows: 
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AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Chicago, Ill., December 23, 19241. 


ion. BortTon E. Sweet, 
Representative Third Iowa District, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear MR. Sweet: Having spent a considerable portion of my 
life in the third Towa district, I desire to extend to you at this time 
my best wishes fer a merry Christmas and a happy New Year, and also 
io assure you that the farmers of the State and of the .Nation ap- 
preciate the very excellent work you are doing in your official capacity. 

Such measures as the Federal land bank relief bill, the emergency 
tariff, the War Finance Corporation, the packer contro] bill, and the 
Capper-Tineher bill, all of which you supported, are very helpful. 
Knowing, as I do, your stand on cooperative marketiag, and with re- 
gards to the Cummins-Esch bill and other important measures before 
Congress, there is no doubt of your continued opportunities in service. 

It has been my good pleasure to tell a number of your constituents 
that whenever I am at Washington I find you hard at work on some im- 
portant measure. I have even said that I do net know of any farmer 
in Iowa who works harder for his own welfare or puts in as many 
hours per day as you do in your legislative functioning. 

I trust many years of service may yet ke added to your public career. 

Yours very truly, 
J. R. Howarp. 

The lowering of freight rates is of utmost importance to 
agriculture. 
may do: 

First. Enact the Sweet bill, which has been favorably re 
ported to the House, revising the valuation powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, reducing by about three bil- 
lions the present recognized valuation of the railroads. There 
is no doubt but the value now recognized is far in excess of 
real value. The Senate has already passed a like bill. 

Second. Pass H. R. 6861, a bill introduced by me, (a) re- 
storing to the State railroad commissions power to correct 
abuses and discriminations in local rates; (b) repealing all 
of section 15a ef the so-called guaranty provisions of the 
Esch-Cummins Aect—l5a provides a rule of rate making which 
is economically unsound and impossible of operation. Hear- 
ings are now being held on this measure before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Governor Kendall rep- 
resenting the State of Iowa, Charles Webster representing the 
State railroad commissioners, and J. R. Howard represent- 
ing the American Farm Bureau Federation and the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, made statements before the committee in sup- 
port of the bill. 

The present Congress has endeavored to lessen the burdens 
of taxation. It has endeavored to eliminate waste in the 
various governmental departments, and has opposed the es- 
tablishment of a bureaucratic government in Washington. 
The rights of the States must be preserved and centralization 
and unnecessary supervision at Washington prevented. Our 
dual ferm of Government must not be impaired or destroyed. 

I believe that our inland waterways should be speedily 
developed, that water and rail transportation should be coor- 
dinated, and that together they should constitute one great 
transportation system. 

I am in favor of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project. As business grows better the demand for adequate 
and better transportation will increase. The railroads as now 
constituted will not be able to take care of the traffic and our 
water facilities must be utilized. Transportation rates must 
go down if the products of the Mississippi Valley are to 
reach our domestic markets and the markets eof the world. 

The manufacturer practically determines the selling price 
of the manufactured article, and the farmer’has for many 
years been required to sell his products for any price he can 
zet, without reference to the cost of production. He has had 
little or nothing to say about the marketing or the market 
price of his preducts. This must be changed through organiza- 
tion and preper methods of cooperative marketing. 

The price of products sold by the farmer must go up and 
farm machinery and other necessary articles purchased by him 
must come down. 

The producer and consumer must be brought closer together. 

The differential between the selling price of the producer 
and the purchasing price of the consumer is too great and must 
be reduced, if we expect harmony to prevail, the farmer to 
succeed, and industry to thrive. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, the bill as reported by the 
committee fails to provide the amount of money that both the 
President and Secretary of the Navy say is necessary to main- 
tain the Navy that was agreed upon at the peace conference. 
In other words, the subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, with the chairman of the committee, say they will fix 
and determine the size and character of the Navy the United 
States shall maintain and the advice of the President and Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall be disregarded, as shall be the advice 
of Washington, Roosevelt, and practically all the Presidents 
from the foundation of the Government until the present, 
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Ex-President Roosevelt, in referring to the advice given by 
Washington in his Farewell Address, says: 

A century has passed since Washington wrote “To be prepared for 
war is the most effectual means to promote a The truth of the 
maxim is so obvious to every man of really farsighted patriotism that 
its mere statement seems trite and useless; and it is not overcreditable 
to either our intelligence or love of country that there should be, as 
there is, need to dwell upon and amplify such a truism. 

How is it possible that anyone who reflects on the loss of life 
and enormous squandering of money that resulted during the 
World War from want of preparation can question the wisdom 
of that advice? 

Preparation for war is certainly the surest guaranty for 
peace. A nation does not differ materially from the individuals 
that compose it; the same general ideas prevail; and one nation 
will not seek a quarrel with another that is prepared to resist. 
Does anyone believe the Lusitania would have been sunk if the 
Central Powers had thought the United States was fully pre- 
pared and would join the Allies? 

I can not understand how the gentleman from South Carolina, 
who is on the subcommittee, can approve the report when he 
must know that the great advantage that the North had over 
the South in the Civil War came from the fact that when the 
war began the North had the Navy and were enabled to block- 
ade the southern ports at once, thus depriving the South of im- 
ports and exports, that finally reduced the South to almost 
starvation. Then, again, everyone who is familiar with our 
political history since 1865 knows that it was Secretary Whitney, 
in President Cleveland’s Cabinet, who, by his stand for a larger 
and better Navy, received the approval of all red-blooded Amer- 
icans, and was the one man in that administration who was 
lauded by all without regard to party. 

Is it not to Great Britain’s Navy that she owes the position 
she has held, and still holds, among the nations of the world? 
Without Admiral Nelson and the valiant services his men in 
the navy performed England would certainly have succumbed to 
Napoleon. The fleet was Napoleon’s only fear, and he sought 
in various ways to overcome it, but without success, and as a 
result met his final overthrow at Waterloo. 

Roosevelt also said: 

It may be that some time in the dim future of the race the need for 
war will vanish, but that time is yet ages distant. As yet no nation 
can hold its place in the werld, or can do any work really worth doing, 
unless it stands ready to guard its rights with an armed hand. That 
erderly liberty, which is both the foundation and the capstone of our 
civilization, can be gained and kept only by men who are willing to 
firht for an ideal; who hold high the love of honor, love of faith, love 
of flag, and love of country. 

Of course, no country should fight except to save its honor, 
and the fact that it is prepared is the best guaranty that its 
honor will be protected without fighting. From the Declaration 
of Independence until to-day the patriotic and fighting qualities 
have been dominant in this country. Every schoolboy loves 
Kthan Allen and John Paul Jones, and since the Civil War the 
wenrer of the blue has been respected and honored in the North 
and the wearer of the gray in the South, and since the Spanish- 
American War the wearer of the blue and the gray in both the 
North and the South. And now, after our Army and Navy ren- 
dered such noble and valiant service in the late war, so that 
they were lauded at home and abroad. are we to declare to the 
nations of the world that an Army and Navy suitable to a great 
country are to be dispensed with, and every soldier and sailor 
caused to believe that the dollar has supplanted the flag? 

No one doubts but the treaties that have just been approved 
are steps toward peace, but we must not forget that in many 
parts of the world there is strife and great unrest. In China, 
Russia, India, and among the Mohammedans generally revolt is 
rampant toe such an extent that England is making concessions 
that she certainly would not, otherwise make. HKEven in Mexico 
and Ireland the people do not seem entirely satisfied with the 
Government. 

We are now about to extend our commerce into new fields, and 
for this purpese will spend millions on our merchant marine. 
More or less friction with other countries is almost certain to 
arise, a large part of which will be avoided if it is known we 
intend to and are prepared to defend our rights. 

You will all reca!l how, when the Italians assassinated the 
chief of police of New Orleans and we proposed to bring them 
to justice, Italy complained, but the second note from James G. 
Blaine, who was then Secretary of State, enced all controversy. 
Any nation that has prospered to any great extent has always 
had an adequate navy to maintain its rights and enforce its 
demands, but none of them ever had the cities and coast to de- 
fend that we have; and certainly it is far better to be pre- 
pared to meet an enemy on the high seas than that we should 
ever have to battle on our own soil. The Central Powers were 
not invaded, but Belgium and France show the result of fight- 
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ing at home. Is it not far better to err on the side of pre- 
paredness, so that if trouble does come our cities will be pro- 
tected, always remembering that the 3-mile limit, which was 
once sufficient to protect against cannon shot, is now no protec- 
tion, as shown when the Germans dropped cannon balls on Paris? 

The Spanish fleet in the Spanish-American War was a good 
illustration of unpreparedness, and one by which we should 
profit. Everyone knows it was the antiquated ships and their 
equipment and untrained crews that enabled Admiral Dewey 
and Admiral Sampson to gain their great victories. 

The older men will soon become infirm and young men will 
have to take their places, and if we expect that the Navy is to 
maintain the high position in the future it has in the past we 
must make that service honorable and respected. As_ the 
President and Secretary of the Navy are directly charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining an adequate Navy, I believe 
that their judgment should be respected and their recommenda- 
tions prevail. 

The Secretary of the Navy has repeatedly stated that the 
number of men provided for by the committee is entirely inade- 
quate to properly man the Navy arranged for in the treaties 
recently ratified; in fact, that they will be but little, if any, in 
excess of what Japan will provide for. Has the time come 
when Japan is to be considered the equal of the United States 
and that we should, on the plea of economy, be placed on the 
same basis? I can not believe that any true American so 
desires. Remember that until Japan defeated Russia but little 
attention was paid to her and that it was her victory that put 
her on the map, and that two, at least, of the commanders who 
contributed to her success were educated at Annapolis. 

The countries that have advanced in civilization from time 
immemorial have been those that maintained competent armies 
and navies. We have only to remember who were invited to 
the peace conference to prove the fact that the military spirit 
is necessary to a nation’s advancement. Why is China being 
exploited by Japan, and Spain and Portugal no longer given 
any consideration when great international questions are to be 
considered? Solely for the reason that they are no longer pre- 
pared to maintain their position among nations, which I trust 
will never be the case with this country. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Nebraska |Mr. ANpRews|}. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the report 
shows a disagreement in the committee on this bill. Out of 35 
members of the committee 6 have taken issue with the com- 
mittee bill. Thus we have 29 to 6 in favor of the committee 
bill. It is reasonable to assume that the 29 members of the 
committee have been equally diligent with the 6 in ascertain- 
ing the facts and framing the bill that will harmonize with 
the truth and maintain our Navy in proper condition under 
the 5-5-3 treaty agreement. Those that have spoken in sup- 
port of the committee bill have done it on the ground that it 
grants the necessary amount. ‘Those who have opposed the bill 
have seldom mentioned economy, which is a fundamental duty 
of the hour. I shall cast my lot in favor of the majority re- 
port, with 29 of the committee, as against the 6 who oppose 
the bill. But under the 5-minute rule I shall seek an oppor- 
tunity to express my views upon this measure and will proceed 
to another topic which I desire to suggest at this time. 

Without money in the National Treasury you can not load 
the guns, you can not hire the men, you can not build the ships, 
and you can not fly in the air. The fundamental proposition 
is that the Army and the Navy must hold close to their base 
of supplies, and the National Treasury is. the necessary base. 
You can not persuade the Army and the Navy officers to 
economize for the taxpayers of the United States and the Na- 
tional Treasury. You will never get economy along that line, 
but must get it in some other way. 

Mr. Chairman, the question to which I desire to refer is 
that new though very familiar question— 

THE TARIFF, 

The Fordney tariff has almost completed its pericd of hiberna- 
tion in the second greatest legislative body of the world. Having 
passed the House on the 21st of last July, it has been resting 
almost silently under the influences of legislative chloroform 
for eight months. But with the return of springtime it gives 
visible signs of a resurrection with the flowers and foliage 
in the Capital City of the Nation. It is now expected to receive 


all of the adornments that have been prepared for it during the 
winter months by the legislative artists of the Senate of the 
United States. 

Figuratively speaking, it should join hands with the revenue 
act of August 20, 1921, and add at least four hundred million 
dollars to the revenues of the National Treasury as soon as 


normal conditions are restored. Of course, tariff legislatio 
naturally involves the consideration of the methods of levying 
duties on imported merchandise. More than one-half of the 
total imports is admitted to our markets free of duty. More 
than one-half of the remainder is admitted under specific duties - 
that is, so much per pound, per yard, tcn, or other unit of meas- 
ure, while less than one-fourth of our total imports is admitted 
under ad valorem or compound duties. 

Ad valorem duties, of course, mean certain percentages of the 
market value of the merchandise. The compound duty consists 
of a combination of a specific duty and an ad valorem duty. A 
piece of broadcloth, or silk, may carry a duty of 50 cents per 
yard, plus 25 per cent of its value. If its market or wholesale 
value should be $2 per yard, the combined duty would amount 
to $1 per yard. 

The greatest source of frauds against the customs revenues 
of the Treasury exists under the ad valorem rates of duty. For 
an extended period of time the foreign market value of imports 
has been taken as the basis upon which ad valorem duties are 
computed. To guard against undervaluations by foreign dealers 
in collusion with American importers it has been necessary to 
maintain a very large and expensive force of customs officers 
in foreign countries from which large amounts of merchandise 
are shipped into the United States. Any method that will de- 
stroy the practice of undervaluation through collusion of for- 
eign shippers and American importers will enable us to dis- 
continue the expensive official force patrolling foreign countries. 

Many times a foreign manufacturer or shipper may establish 
an importing house in the United States under such arrangements 
as will conceal! its identity and business connections with the for- 
eign shipper or manufacturer. Some of the shrewdest schemes 
devised by the keenest intellects in the business world are found 
operating in this undervaluation of foreign merchandise. 

For nearly 18 years as Auditor for the Treasury Department 
I had direct contact: with this business in the examination and 
settlement of all the customs accounts of the United States. 
Through that channel of observation I obtained the proof of 
what is generally known, namely, that most American importers 
are honest and straightforward while a few are the shrewdest 
manipulators that can be found anywhere in the world. 

The serious conditions created by the few make it absolutely 
necessary to devise ways and means to protect the revenues of 
the National Treasury against fraud. 

Theorize as we may, we can not remove this significant fact. 
Every man who has had personal contact with the Customs 
Service knows that it is true. 

FOREIGN BXCHANGE. 

These difficulties have been greatly increased by the low 
state of foreign exchange. It is well understood that the values 
of foreign currency have fallen to a very low grade and that 
some of them have approached the vanishing point. 

Suppose that a cargo of farm products were sold in a foreign 
market at a German port, for instance, and the German cur- 
rency received in payment therefor. When the German marks 
are transferred into American money, how much will you have? 
This illustration is sufficient to show at a glance the financial 
embarrassments that our National Treasury and American mer- 
chants and manufactures would be compelled to meet if the 
foreign market value of German goods should be made and 
perpetuated as a basis for reckoning ad valorem duties under 
the luws of the United States. 

AMERICAN VALUATION VERSUS FOREIGN VALUATION. 

Some writers assert that the adoption of the American valua- 
tion plan would increase the cost of imported merchandise for 
the consumers in the United States. That argument is not 
valid. The primary purpose of levying taxes in any form is to 
supply the National Treasury with the revenues necessary to 
pay public expenses. In the enactment of a tariff law we should 
first determine what amount of revenue such an act ought to 
produce in connection with the necessities of the Government. 

It has been wisely assumed that the Fordney tariff should 
yield at least $400,000,000 of revenue annuaily. With that basis 
in mind, we proceed to the arrangement of a free list for noli- 
competing articles of merchandise and a dutiable list for com- 
peting articles. This method of procedure is perfectly consist- 
ent with the protective theory, while it is entirely out of havr- 
mony with the theory of a tariff for revenue only. . 

oxperience has shown that more than one-half of the foreig" 
merchandise entering our markets is admitted on the free list, 
while the remainder bears rates of duty. The theory of pro- 
tection distributes those rates of duty according to domestic 
and foreign costs of production. The recent war, however, has 
completely destroyed a permanent basis of reckoning on that 
question, hence the additional difficulties that we now meet iL 
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writing a tariff. As stated before, less than one-fourth of the 
total value of foreign merchandise is admitted under ad valorem 
duties. The discussion of the domestic and foreign values has 
frequently been indulged in to. furnish conclusions, 

If we are to secure a fixed amount of revenue from a customs 
law, the foreign market value being lower than the domestic 
market value, the rate of duty must of necessity be higher to 
produce the proper amount. While the American valuation, 
being higher in comparison with the foreign valuation, the rate 
of duty should be correspondingly lower, hence to the cohsumer 
there would be no difference in the cost of his commodities. 
Just, for instance, as you find it in payment of taxes on real 
estate. If the State needs a fixed amount of revenue from that 
source, and the valuation of the land is low, the rate must be 


higher; but if the value of the land be advanced, the rate of | 


taxation will be correspondingly reduced. So we should dis- 
miss at once the fallacious notion that the adoption of the 
American valuation plan will enhance the value of the imported 
merchandise to the consumers in America, 

The duty on common crockery is 50 per cent ad valorem and 
on china 70 per cent ad valorem in the Senate-bill, on the basis 
of foreign valuation, while in the House bill the rates are 28 
per cent and 40 per cent on the American valuation. 

This argument is somewhat akin to the false assumption that 


a duty on imported merchandise in any and all cases creates | 


trusts and increases prices to consumers. 

That argument can not stand careful examination in the light 
of facts written in the history of tariff procedure. To illustrate: 
When conditions were normal tea and coffee imported on the 
free list were sold to consumers at an advance over the import 
cost of from 100 per cent to 400 per cent, without contributing 
one cent of revenue to the Treasury. At the same time sugar 
was imported on the dutiable list, and it paid into the National 
Treasury for a given year $50,000,000 in revenue and was sold 
to the consumer at 334 per cent over the import cost, duty paid. 
These significant facts completely destroy the supposed argu- 
ment oft repeated that free goods pass into the hands of con- 
sumers in this country with a smaller margin of profits than 

.are realized on dutiable goods, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include in that extension an address 
delivered by the Hon. James T. McCleary, a former Member of 


this House, which unfolds many important practical lessons upon | 


this topic, American valuation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Many of us remember Mr. 
McCleary as the man who delivered the principal speech on the 
coinage question on the floor of this House in February, 1896, 
in the opening days of the Fifty-fourth Congress. 
Charles A. Towne, of Minnesota, had delivered his speech on the 
free coinage of silver. Mr. McCleary, from the same State, fol- 
lowed with his speech in support of the existing gold standard. 
Mr. McCleary’s speech swept away every argument advanced by 
his colleague for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 
and laid the foundation for the Republican campaign of 1896 
in support of the proposition to continue the existing gold 
standard which is to-day the basis of our monetary system. 

Mr. McCleary’s address on the subject of American valuation 
as the basis for levying ad valorem duties under the Fordney 
tariff reads as follows: 

WHY AMERICAN VALUATIONS? 

Although for short periods from time to time throughout our na- 
tional history domestic valuations of imports have prevailed at our 
customhouses, we have in the main been content heretofore to accept 
foreign valuations. As a result of the Great War the question has 


arisen as never before, Has this acceptance of foreign valuations in 
raising national revenues been wise or unwise? 
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The Hon. | 


| less 


| over the Nation. 


Would Uncle Sam be | 


sensible or otherwise if hereafter he used domestic valuations as the | 


basis for assessing ad valorem duties? ‘The question is a reasonable 
one, to be decided in soberness and good nature. 

Let us begin by ascertaining the extent of this problem. : 

Under a protective tariff noncompeting articles—things the like of 
which we can not produce economically in this country—are admitted 
duty free, unless they are luxuries wanted by people who prefer 
ported ” goods at any price to domestic goods at a lower price. Such 
goods constitute our normal importations, and are always more than 
half of our total importations. They are not included in this question. 

Everyone who has given serious thought to the subject, including 
practically every Secretary of the Treasury except Walker, has recom- 
mended specific duties whenever racticable. They are usable as to 
more than half of our competing imports. The question of valuations 
has nothing to do with goods the duties on which are specific, and they 
constitute more than half of our dutiable imports. So the problem of 


valuations has to do with less than half of less than half of our total 
importations. 

The amount of ad valorem duty to be paid at the customhouses is 
determined by 
rate of duty on such goods. 
by Uncle Sam without the interference of other countries. 


two things—the assessed value of the goods and the 
This rate of duty has always been fixed 
(Under a 


“im- | 


| of Congressmen, at his personal expense, to Canada to enablk 


| turies ago. 


| than ever, and it can be paid in depreciated money, a double 
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trading or “bargaining” system of tariff, sometimes improvised as 
reciprocity in competing articles, we would let the foreigner have a 
Say even as to that—a very unwise thing for us to do.) 
the question of valuations narrows down to simply one element, 
affecting less than a quarter of our imperts. In its essence the ques- 
tion of valuations is simply this: Shall Uncle Sam fix beth factors of 
the ad valorem duty—the base as well as the rate—or shall we let 
foreigners fix one of these two factors? It is not a very big part of the 
whole tariff question, but it involves a inciple of vital importance ; 
Shall this Nation be, in this matter, wholly independent, or shall it 
divide its sovereignty “50-50” with ether nations? Every patriot 
grave from Lexington to Yerktown cries out to us in vibrant tones, 
Preserve what we won.” Our heads unite with our hearts in the only 
answer possible to real Americans. This is in no sense a party ques- 
tion. No matter which party frames the tariff law, Unele m should 
have the say as to both factors of the duty. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR FRAUD IN FORRIGN VALUATIONS, 


Boobie Burns reminded us that “If self the wavering balance shake, 
it’s rarely right adjusted.” Many people who would scorn to steal from 
a neighbor do not hesitate to cheat Uncle Sam by evading the payment 
of duties at the customhouse. “ Lead us not into temptation” was a 
wise reeognition of human weakness. It is not peculiar to any nation 
or to any time. Thie human weakness is world-wide and age-long. 
It has always existed and always will exist. Which affords less tempta- 
tion to fraud on the customs, the fixing of values on imports by for- 
eigners, or by our own people? The right answer will go far to help us 
to a proper solution of the pending problem. “ Have faith in America.” 

There is less of crime by day than by night. Why? Darkness is 
the cloak of crime, helping to hide it; daylight makes detection easier, 
and so acts as a deterrent. Where are we more likely to get the truth, 
from foreiguers whe are beyond our national control, or from our own 
people who are answerable under our own laws? It is the rule rather 
than the exception that, under foreign valuations, two invoices are 
given the buyer, one showing the real price paid and the other for use 
at the customhouse, the latter being of course much lower and in- 
tended “to fool the customs officers.” As shown by quotations clse- 
where in this book, under foreign valuations fraud on Uncle Sam has 
always been rampant, 





IMPORTER PREFER? 


As to the dishonest importer, there is no difficulty in answering this 
question. He naturally prefers the system of valuations that offers the 
largest opportunities for fraud on Uncle Sam. But how about the 
honest importers, who are in the majority? Let us see. 

It has always been the instinct of the mere merchant, useful as his 
function is in the social establishment, to wish to have his customers 
and his producers as far apart as possible. We saw in chapter 17, 
that the Hansards established only a few factories and that they were 
set far apart. What the Hansards wanted was the commission of the 
middieman, the man who brings the producer and the consumer to- 
gether. That idea was very old when the Hansards flourished cen- 
it is a mighty force in the business world to-day. Why 
is this the fundamental.instinct of the merchant? Beeause the farther 
the producer and the consumer can be kept apart, the less they know 
about each other, the bigger the profits of the middleman. 

This instinct has been immensely emphasized since the World War. 
The destruction in Burope was so awful’as to wipe out the accumula- 
tions of at least a century. Never before, not even as a result of the 
mad ambition of Napoleon, has Europe been set back so far in human 
progress, She will never catch up to what she would have been but 
for that devastating curse. 

Europe has great needs, but she lacks the ability to meet them, 
Work is greatly needed, but Europe lacks the capital to do it. Working 
people, as alwayS when capital is wasted or endangered, are in sore 
distress. They ate glad to work on almost any terms. For the hard- 
hearted it is a great opportunity for treble profit. Advocates of foreign 
valuations are not satisfied with even that; they wish fourfold profit. 
In the first place, they can get their wofk done in Europe at lower cost 
yrofit to 
the producer. And the less they have to pay to get their goods inte this 
best market in al! the world, the higher their profit. And there are 
people galore in the United States who want “ imported” goods regard- 
less of price, and who are glad to pay fancy prices for anything im- 
ported, even when they can get domestic articles of better quality for 
money. So they are open to the tremendous temptation of huge 
profits by buying foreign goods instead of domestic goods. It takes a 
person of the sturdiest kind of manhood and America@ism to deny him- 
self such opportunities, 


WHICH SYSTEM DOES THE 


UNPRECEDENTED PROPAGANDA, 

Elsewhere in this book is quoted from the Washington Times an 
admirable editorial, “ Listen to suggestions,” by Arthur Brisbane, chief 
editor of the Hearst newspapers, that are published in many cities all 
Here Mr. Hearst is pictured as a fine example of 
listener. His annual business is given at $80,000,000. He is the sole 
owner of this unequaled publishing business. He has built it up him- 
self, and is still a comparatively young man. It is certainly a note- 


worthy achievement. Born an only child, the heir to the Hearst 
millions, he might have chosen to live a life of ease. But he chose 
deliberately a life of greatest toil Probably no one employed by him 


works as hard or as many hours each day as does Mr. Hearst himself. 
Doubtless he regards it as one of the least of his achievements that he 
has multiplied his inheritance many times. 

Such a man, with such experiences, might reasonably be expected te 
cherish as his dearest possession “‘independence.” In the promotion of 
things in which he really believes Mr. Hearst is notably generous. An 
example of this generosity is his recent taking of a whole trainload 
them te 


| make first-hand study of the sales tax which is working so successfully 


| 
| 
| 


| 


in the great Dominion. In his efforts to help our people to an ade- 
quate understanding of this fine substitute for certain uneconomic na- 
tional taxes from which our country is still suffering, even after the 
move in the right direction that Congress has made, he will succeed 


because in this he is fundamentally right. 

But Mr, Hearst is also a fine example of the old saying, ‘“‘ When he 
is good he is very, very good. but when he is bad he is horrid.” An 
example of his being horrid is a recent 2-column, full-page length edf- 
torial in the Washington Times, an editerial which was probably not 
written by Brisbane. It is largely the merest nonsense, but it is about 
as good as the stuff usually set forth as reasons for continuing the 
infamous system of foreign valuations. In his efforts to promote this 
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wholly unpatriotic thing, Mr. Hearst will fail because he is wrong, and 
no one knows this better than he. Why does he lend his great influence 
to this unhallowed thing? We'll see. 

Among the utterances in this miserable editorial are a few sentences 
that show where the Hearst heart and conscience really lies. Amon 
other things in it are the following: “‘ Protection is a good thing, prop- 
erly managed. * * The tari should protect all legitimate Ameri- 
can interests against unfair or impossible European competition. All 
we Americans want to spend our money with our brothers that pro- 
duce goods at home, and wherever possible to give the preference to the 
home product. * * © We want to first labor 1 ainst starvation com- 
petition, whether from the East or the West.” at is the real Hearst 
doctrine. Why does he advocate in the rest of the editorial what would 
surely help to break down this protection that Hearst really believes in? 
We'll see later. 

Another noteworthy sentence in this foolish editorial is this: “ What 
is said in this newspaper to-day will be put before the eyes of at least 
15,000.000 voters throughout the United States in other newspapers.” 
How could he be so sure that this matter would reach nearly half of all 
the American electorate? He could have the say as to yy the Hearst 
publications. Did he mean to intimate that he, through his own news- 
papers, can reach such a large number? Perhaps. ut he may have 
meant that such sentiments would find expression in all metropolitan 
newspapers throughout the length and breadth of,the land. Did anyone 
ever hear of such unanimity before about an thing else? Never. It is 
altogether too unanimous to be natural. And this “brings up the related 
question, “‘ Why are there so few really unstuttering protectionist edi- 
torials in great metropolitan newspapers? Is it because they have 
changed their mids, or is it because they are all under some mysterious 
influence that controls them all?” 
power of insight to understand it all. 


WHY THE IMPORTERS ARE SO ANXIOUS FOR FORBIGN VALUATIONS, 





It does not require any marvelous 


It is mighty important to the American people to know exactly 
whose voice they are really listening to. In the best of all books is 
the story of how blind Isaac was deceived. After investigating as 


he exclaimed, 


9 


well as he could: without sight, “The hand is the hand 
of Esau but the voice is the voice of Jacob! The newspapers through- 
out the land are largely run by their owners, who take just pride in the 


confidence of the pc ople that most of them so deservedly enjoy. But 
they who are demanding support of this infamous foreign valuations 
policy are hard taskmasters. Even Hearst, the richest of publishers 


and one of the most independent of men, dare not disobey their im- 
perative demand. What wonder that other publications, less well 
financed, bow their head, though the owners groan inwardly at their 
shame! 

What is the chief source of newspaper income? Subscriptions? No 
one is so poorly informed as to think that. The effort to get sub- 
scribers is only a means to an end. What is the end to be obtained 


thereby?. Advertising. What governs the rates for advertising? The 
amount and character of circulation. And who are the great adver- 
tisers in the metropolitan newspapers? Manufacturers? No; their 


advertising, except in a few lines, is done largely in trade publications, 
Who are the real, worth-while advertisers in the great newspapers? 
Examine any of them anywhere throughout the country. he ad- 
vertisers that take half-page and whole-page and two or more page ad- 
vertisements throughout the vear are the big stores. Can you guess 
why the metropolitan newspapers everywhere all over the country 
are singing the same song about the continuance of this long-used 
system of foreign valuations There is one hand at the organ 
over the land. Whose ts it? Unquestionably the voice heard in 
the great newspaper offices, the voice that absolutely dictates the 
editorial policy on this question, is that of the big stores. Read 
again the story of how blind Isaac was deceived, and think over its 
application in the case of these foreign valuations. 

It is told of the late James Gordon Bennett that a big advertiser 
once came to him with a demand that he do a certain thing or the 
said big advertiser would discontinue his advertising. Bennett called 
for his advertising manager. The storekeeper felt that he had won 
an easy victor When the advertising manager arrived, Mr. Bennett 
said to him, ‘ Remove all advertising of this firm and never put another 
advertisement for that firm into the Herald.” The pompous advertiser 
collapsed and begged that his advertising be continued, but Bennett's 
decision stood. The advertising is just as important to the store as 
to the paper. A little of Bennett's spirit would help the owners of 
newspapers to get back their self-respect. 


LEADING DE PARTMENT STORES HAVE FOREIGN FACTORIES, 


All of the big stores pride themselves on carrying a large line of 

“imported” goods. Why? Because so many of their best customers 
demand imported goods and will pay fancy prices for them. What is 
needed in this connection is a new declaration of independence by 
buyers, a new baptism of the spirit that will say “‘ No imported goods 
for me, if I ean get domestic goods.” A nation-wide outbreak of this 
thoroughgoing Americanism would be mighty wholesome. Why not 
clubs everywhere with a slogan like that? 

The leaders of this movement for a continuance of foreign valuations 
have factories in Hurope and elsewhere abroad. These factories they 
are anxious to enlarge. If they could get approval from the party 
whose foundation stone is protection to American industry, they would 
have all their manufacturing done abroad. What would be the result 
to the well-paid American workingman? Many of these American pro- 
ducers in Europe and elsewhere feel that the foolish demands of Amert- 
can labor would be avoided if they could have their factories in foreign 


all 
all 


lands. Can the American workingman see his duty to himself and 
his country in this situation? He should be unequivocally for three 
things: Amply adequate protection to every American industry, Ameri- 


can valuation of imports on which duties are ad valorem, and an hon- 
est day’s work for an honest day’s wage. These things are vital to 
the revival of American prosperity. Whoever tries to tell him anything 
else is not his friend. 


WHAT THE SELF-SEEKING IMPORTER FORGETS. 


a little real thought would help him wonderfully. When 
art of his business problem remains. 
The soviets of Russia were in clover 


Of course b 
he has obtained his goods, the big 
How is he going to sell them? 


so long as the accumulations of the past were available to be stolen. 
These are now pretty well exhausted and the real 
of the 
that will plague 
will understand the 
work and saving part of one’s earn 


eo of the “ rule 
They are already feeling the pinch 
them more and more, and by and by even the dullest 
simple old proposition that only by doing honest 
ngs can man or ‘nation progress. 


proletariat’ has begun, 
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patriotic thing, 20m, Seamus tte. tan tegemnnhete ammeter so long as the importer has stored weal 
tions of preceding years to draw on, and there are 2. ee 
wealth who prefer “imported” goods, the importer may get alon 
with his sales. But without the ow employment of Americas 
workmen in preseets American goods, the masses can not buy and the 
rich will soon find themselves poor. Now, as never before in our na- 
tional history, we need an amply adequate protective tariff for every 
American in ustry, wholly entre by America in the real and abid- 
ing interest cf her own po In carrying out our plans for the 
2, 0 


benefi 
papules the American people, one, thing s ae m, the 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman. I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I shall con- 
sume all of that time, as the hour is very late, and I now ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
printing some figures at the conclusion of my speech, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to state that, in my 
judgment, the chairman of this subcommittee has made a state- 
ment of the real facts involved in this whole question, and 
that the subcommittee has presented a bill that ought to pass 
this House practically as it has been reported. I do not be- 
lieve that we are justified in appropriating another dollar at 
this time for a battleship. I have heard some complaint on 
this floor about no appropriation for aviation. The chief op- 
position to the enlargement of the aviation service, a positive 
opposition to the creation of the separate Air Service, comes 
from the Army and the Navy. In my judgment, it has been 
clearly demonstrated that the battleship is a back number in 
war. * 

I know when I make that statement I make a statement 
which will be controverted by many of the admirals in the 
Navy. I was present at the time the German so-called nonsink- 
able ship, the Austerfriesland, was sunk off the Capes by bombs 
from the air. In less than 20 minutes from the time the air- 
planes were given orders the ship was going to the bottom. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How many aircraft were in operation on 
the Austerfriesland during that time? 

Mr. SISSON. At the time the ship was sunk there were 
four airplanes in operation. There was nobody on board the 

German ship. [Laughter.] I know one of the Secretaries of 
the Navy said that he would not mind standing on the deck of 
the vessel at that time, but no man would say that now. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not a fact that the airplanes came 
down until they almost touched the superstructure of the boat- 
the masts? 

Mr. SISSON. I was sitting on another boat myself—— 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, I was there and saw it all. 

Mr. SISSON. If the statement that the gentleman makes is 
true, then he saw something that no other gentleman saw, and 
there were many looking, and he saw something that the report 

says is not true, because those airships were from two to four 
thousand feet above the battleship when they dropped the 
bombs that sunk the ship. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
airplanes did not sweep down within three or four hundred feet 
of the boat? 

Mr. SISSON. A great many of them did a few days before 
that in order to show how closely they could come to il. The 
gentleman ought to read the eS or inquire of others. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Better still, I saw the thing myself. 

Mr. SISSON. I was there Ae saw it myself. I state that 
the gentleman saw no such thing at the time the ship in ques- 
tion was sunk, and he is just as nearly correct about the other 
things he states as he is about this. I say the airplanes were 
over 2,000 feet above the ship when they dropped those 2,000- 
pound bombs, and the gentleman is simply mistaken if he saw 
the bombing. But he talks like one who did not see it. Gen- 
eral Mitchell will be over here to-night and you will be able 
to ask him about how high they were. He is the man who 
had charge of the whole matter and knows. I have talked to 
him and he says the lowest plane was 2,200 feet. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

_Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. CURRY. I do nof think that there is any question but 
that one bomb sunk the ship. Of course, she was not in battle 
array, but she could have been sunk if she had been. I eall 
the gentleman’s attention to one thing that probably has escaped 
the attention of the House, and that is that Japan has author- 
ized for experimentation and development of the army and 
navy air forces $200,000,000, to be used over a period of seven 
years, 
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Mr. SISSON. I was aware of that. 

Mr. CURRY. And that Great Britain has appropriated $97,- 
000,000 for this year and France $84,000,000 for this year. 
That shows that Great Britain, France, and Japan recognize 
the fact that the offensive and the defensive first line for the 
offense and defense of the nation will be from the air. 

Mr. SISSON. I am very glad the gentleman called my at- 
tention to that fact. The only difference between us is that I 
understood it was a 10-year program on the part of Japan. Per- 
haps the gentleman is correct. It may be a seven-year program. 

Mr. CURRY. It is a seven-year program. 

Mr. SISSON. It is immaterial whether it be 7 or 10 years. 
It is to extend over such a period that they will be able to 
have not only money to accomplish great things but they will 
have 10 years in which to experiment before they shall finally 
decide upon the character of craft that they will adopt, and in 
this way get the very best possible that has been invented up to 
that time. I think that is the wise thing to do. Personally, I 
would be glad to see the United States embark on a very much 
larger program in the air, because in my judgment a battle- 
ship——— 

Mr. CURRY. Does not the gentleman think that the only 
way that we can develop in the air is through having a unified 
service? 

Mr. SISSON, Personally, I would be glad to see a department 
created for aircraft—an aircraft department. I do not believe 
that we will be able to develop it to its fullest capacity and 
as rapidly as it ought to be developed as long as there is so 
much rivalry within the Army and the Navy in respect to the 
development of aircraft. 

By the way, I heard some gentleman say, sotto voce, over 
here, something about the Post Office Department. I think we 
will make a mistake to deprive the Post Office Department of 
that service. I do not think the battle plane is the proper 
plane for commercial purposes, and I believe the European 
nations are commencing tv develop a commercial plane where 
the conditions are different. 

Mr. CURRY. That kind of a plane develops the pilots. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; it does develop the pilots. 

First, as I started to say when I was interrupted, in my 
judgment, with what we have now demonstrated, if you have 
the right sort of airplanes every battleship is a floating ceme- 
tery. Now, I Know it is a pretty hard thing for our Navy 
men to admit. One of the admirals told me, “It has been my 
ambition from the time I entered the Naval Academy to pace 
the deck of a battleship as an admiral. We are all wedded to 
the battleship. We all love it. But, as much as I love the battle- 
ship, I must confess with amazement that this test has demon- 
strated "—speaking of the test off the Capes—*“ that from the 
air a battleship can be destroyed successfully and quickly.” He 
said, “ That is a very hard statement for me to make, but I have 
always tried to keep my mind open for the reception of the 
truth.” ‘ 

There is no question but that the airship will play the most 
important part in the next great war. These principles are 
now clearly demonstrated: First, the nation that controls the 
air will control the sea; second, the nation that confrols the 
sea will control the world. For this reason the American 
people should control the air. Our air program should be en- 
larged. We can cut out one of our battleships and put one- 
half that money in the air and have a better defense. Great 
Britain and France have both practically abandoned big ship 
construction and are turning largely to aircraft. The price of 
one battleship would give us control of the air. No ship would 
dare come within 300 miles of our coasts if our Air Service were 
properly developed. Why spend all this money now? Why 
not look a little further into the future and not foolishly spend 
all these millions until we know that it is necessary and that 
we are spending it for what we need? 

So in building up our Navy we should take into considera- 
tion in expending so much of the people’s money what the next 
few years may develop. If there ever was a time in the his- 
tory of the world when we could afford to take a holiday in 
the expenditure of the people’s money, now is the time, because 
it is admitted by almost everyone that no nation is in a finan- 
cial condition to make war upon us at this time. Not only 
that, if the professions of nations mean anything, these four 
powers having agreed on this 10-vear period in which no en- 
largement of navies shall be made, we can certainly relieve 
our people of some of the burdens of taxation. If we mean 
what we say, is not this the hour to practice some real economy? 

This was one of the boasted accomplishments of the peace 
conference. They promised great relief to the taxpayers. Has 


this promise, too, been already repudiated? If these proposed 
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amendments are urged by the President and the Secretary of 
State, then, indeed, the peace conference is a farce, and the 
people of the world know it. At this very hour England and 
Japan are considering the size of their navies. If the United 
States reduces her personnel, they will reduce theirs. So it is 
of great importance to every selfish interest to enlarge as much 
as possible now, for it means so many, many millions to them in 
profit not only for next year but all the years to follow. Why, 
gentlemen of the committee, the bill now provides for the very 
identical ships ailowed under the treaty and for the maximum 
number of ships. This is admitted by everyone who knows 
anything about this treaty Navy. The only ones who deny 
this are people who are careless with the truth and who are 
ignorant. The only question in controversy is whether there 
are enough men provided in the bill to properly man and op- 
erate the ships. 

The entire fleet that the Navy Department say they want to 
keep under the terms of the peace treaty is as follows, as shown 
by the hearings: 


THE FLEET AND NECESSARY AUXILIARIES. 


18 battleships : Men. 
I 935 
I a i 995 
NN silage Gs cipitlecihi nc Achslns deiicicindeil'ck-<aceace mianenie nlacclcecegasia Toe 868 
Oe circa ae eect eae tact 879 
lca ad esa tnsctsind ts sac descents icedicdan mnaietbeticseasec a 1, 048 
I i ee eas irescceh aet dep acces tanensap iced nhc ttahbsacaes oa 1, 074 
I i a os dad nee ime ean on See 
Si i ti aa 1, 039 
i a a 959 
NN Li 6 carci ca dale intidatic to aie Sitesi hie ad Se 929 
ITN is canis hagittlasenstiesctinsde tenia ne dati deditaicin he sce a 1, 029 
PN ATE circa nsaadiai nackecekaphiinitchsabiiitiinsdesantatiaialhee tactic’ 988 
SS stati cicivie uniaadnctael die sim tues goveaieisibieaniahasbigieaie dima 1, 062 
I ld Niis Gs schinces, sccm cin cincaiteoost tinsel dilddacnssdsniins tices acces liascatbi 997 
Rie acgsithaeadinicen abhiihin cones aa tonissp casilcalelcns cisdpeirababeettcnidaeict 974 
Oe 998 
Ne 1, 294 
I ae ie ccc elin chk desinin chadesindh on aricgennibihdhlns si aaa 1, 154 

——. 18, 256 

11 cruisers, armored: ” 
at a I a i ae 684 
ET REA ain. cnt sascha dainipsingstiadeiunieia™ndaabhaiandchecsante 791 
es TI ices exces aenscinieetianch ee tienscbaindiiigestinan 366 
Second class, 3 light cruisers (building) ......__-__ 990 
Third class 

I te ch cash econ cae oes iaelinianenionibeinsebiicandinical 276 
IIIc ic x: tsicha-4csicecdaceten ciittaiachea acorteinastneileaiCtaiapabicetan dnciachitk 288 
a ik a ek a eee 288 
SII unk sion sn casnosesthintgintem-ateteisicmnetincieseeaiei haaecabienia aa 288 
Sa cdiainicah Abhi eticsidhtn bo bis cgeintaisidcteartn ns eeiabbicesintbomacenl 277 
—— 4,248 
eI Cir I OI iiss setsaicnetiehmpiee sn cei Nannie 9,579 
pg Se Saar ee eee 2,520 
6 destroyer tenders: 
a alec clas cs ca sd ok cc Sacco aad ininvow slice asain dove ance 332 
a cia oss ce ines le amen iene atagimacemmpenil ia 849 
is tein tals eed oh alas ic ekac nara asses ine nad date 520 
ee arta ills rica cites n seine gs chico ecetiasigiodmnoeencaneean 450 
ic iil ina eared cia ad aa oleae ne ee 450 
Ea a aa Geet ete e ae 450 
2,551 
7 submarine tenders: 
I adie cacecte ites andi Sethe dveedalccgealinj cae csdehpaeoon,aktemeagietbcocael atscNialg-te sas 344 
NIN pests ool serail cohen cov tptatannd cases edbeieaoaamanrcanapltinaa tense ceceaserse 308 
Bi icn:sisecint dnandeips abacsaaeenadaneedadeueretcnin aavenin f aterammaeeiess 292 
I icine laa os telgapsth dasa ip a  obomgen daeneaeannagp aseaiaipaonaloesgpcon 179 
SD digi tehaita teint ecicasecreidedin ch cecis teint anid ccialialge aie ad 131 
I aircridicnahiblisecion icecdaites deapnyenigiatainaadaipmeibaiiaiepes on 297 
CE, exchenncon i eclandnel ak gnc cll isin seicatealcnig deaaiaheecaaaen Meanie 282 
—— 1,833 
a whites caneien, Lonelets.... i... .snnee~s _— 216 
i . UNUNN ar "II iil tens sin sine tctnn ei aieh aig ania 286 
2 mine layers— 
I iid sic ees tele aia a calipers ows aisacsaeeiiaies 301 
iets iene i ti cn ac tal een 314 
_—_— 615 
10 light mine layers— 
See AI asp Sit ct. gc tia cc ih ecco lrg 99 
I A ii hah Aa thal dl ri i hin elles lp dba a 95 
I gta Ma aN cai aa ele ata 85 
a a a sail 99 
IEE adic aretiten Setecieied as acre Shan las easing aiataahl 99 
Pci a deni cip-ainncle lah corse nibs easiest a 92 
i incerta eile alll cA Aa cea ilps ian 99 
NN dic ies Bens ae aa anc algg cbamaancaeadsay 99 
I ae aaah ai cet ican ain td ng hccanic esl 99 
I a aha achat sic ns ts in ate cs tapaliaeresicasbicicdapeniica 92 
— 959 
10 mine sweepers (tugs)— 
SE ict ee etntiinscitinic mien cnndisenenntinlimmatisaieitiiiasits 46 
ites canines ante cteanitibanieniinabnaendaait eet initial tags 44 
Danaea cation iinaensaclnesaasednliintstiamincennisstaiensids 44 
a cia et aiceidapiieliipladesdndcimsdiaalachaengp tet = 52 
I a be Siete ntlentcdieeticnctiich ania areinasinnes Wiubccniaipsacaacd 51 
rN ctl ian aaa tigate 54 
ERA LLL AI 54 
caitlin aati oe hahaa shentinaid és 52 
ca itch etki thst snn ceed tenis lcci tgp 54 
IA a ait hin lah cecal encase itlapitebelt baal - 47 
—_— 498 
2 repair ships— 
a nN at nita hand tical iaiatinstpuetrsessnebccminsatadig tbceanan teaaas 357 
Fh aiinicnttt Seana atiiahtien-ncinhbnidintaittmaitnciiaamhe 370 
727 
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3 storeships— Men. 
SAIN OIIGES «sn ix >riniparcigiteeseniitiintindniaaiiie nineties 235 
Bridge an sintrenestiv hia thehhip bheaieniananestaaiindninctitinied usin 189 
BRB . ce erentin hittin citinenihinnibinntinhbiaianiel, 188 
612 
14 fuel ships— 
SCOTS, a easiest cieninineniinbe een eigen eiiiidiinatcaia 78 
OIG i nite taser <iditnnttbsnns dein anda daiedaieatatiiaiiaes 112 
CUNSINS 2 onic cscmme nannies 25 
MMIII. cscs idsinan cpus encased dintin-dhititen sp tinimmiaiainaabin tial 152 
ReReEs: ...<. si noackiae ei deibdtindilninteetilaiaediivel 101 
POCO a icinin 6 bine teagainidae ib tiedenseicalbecnichien klein stahilintes 141 
i teal mntinimiiatidiliie stunting ditties teats iaiaitaia hail 164 
IT «si nas sas se-stsieethnsmitipnetp tea sincindi se edceaeah neil 91 
NS nd seis ns sis ott a deena acaieneat ae dedaia matinee 153 
RUD ms nintdeeiincen aip hhanctiibaicapliiahened 91 
TRIDGID an cs thireiescpinitinglninnntiniiiaasdiiipbnmdibinemniamwail 91 
SITET citnscercistssoupeeaiantmaaaemmiadosdl a a oat eR 91 
BT sccm soriiecneint tp Rintinsd diepenealiamie a teia maeaoniaes 101 
GO iin 0k Restated ih wntniancihicmiintiabakhdiaaetinidancimaay 107 
1, 568 
2 ammunition ships— 
NE Sancta anh ch sche dn we pence tga ncaa tec aan 177 
I Ne Di ctl TOTEM EE RA 177 
354 
2 hospital ships— 
PE, ... <shcnsianinhhinbidetip ibn taididiteliliabididiie Uliana ata tl de, 268 
I a i cn oe eecsinys nite asinine mttbveibbaanaaiddtailtacemunia 361 
629 
276 Total for fleet and necessary auxiliaries__._. 45, 454 
PATROLS AND VESSELS OTHERWISE CLASSED, 
7 carge ships: 
IID ici scene tietieppnthcir oii cilecteneg tania ted diaaapie nai 88 
IIIS, nen onstncititticniernctatiicstaininnintinsiicensidiadinminniiaiidaantaNit 71 
SINT... on -sincnemsitisieslitegpetiininitinoeldiatnateasigtatamiaonamen san ataaien tile 87 
ee ee 113 
Cv sits cenanitntwesenitrthieahaninaenniapeebeiinainaiaiaadae 81 
FEMI... «tisiinninceressbilipsinahasnstaitncmngeitiileiascathibapeisappaiaiiseembapalaantaicitas 91 
III... 0: cntniniteentinesitsaciuniitnieniedisanaiatingnkmmibaliadidlaimaddell 81 
612 
8 transports: 
ee 211 
SI casas cctecescteenmsciea eansstinetpreaicielciagpaemiaedaiaigmn lass alleles 397 
IG recccierntsienitrninintic nem nimpciiemniaaiagisin 214 
_—_—— 822 
9 gunboats: 
Ser IOI ccc estignnsisttnepiviniilenatahsiientain ania inapeiaaamadnmeniape 83 
ES Ee ee ee en ey ee ee ee 46 
I; nachna lps eres dls ee cca alc a tester thane eee 46 
NI na ania tin hancaeeh os taaglitonepneaaledte tka aaapataeadiichi 30 
III... cconsintes sxarcincatasierecsineoapunstiiabianeiiiniatonsingediabiasima-diiaediniie 47 
a ee 152 
a NII =. sida distietasdas ndsthestesanshcenemasbidipgtaneaiaai iain ump iedagapashiaeaetia 56 
Te alent arn i aa ears 151 
Tia te hii ciel epee anna alg ata eeeip ede, 148 
759 
6 yachts and patrol vessels: 
Isabel » anameealiniie-n-digan ebubia dctan tbedbap tn ttiaapiemeitdamedidesietiienn gia Tae 83 
III. se cinenimen quate sagas geil dda taidipeniedaeeeanetiaaaaaaaaiaa 160 
IIIA TI,. uisnicacwsiitintecnenepentncto agin tnaitninliginpiaaiotensagiinaetiminetiie 66 
RU esis niecereensin inn wskseainsge is eelbentnadp emis eigen iaoniaesimamnieaaaeetae tide 133 
xs scissors teneelaieaetal einen ncenemggenlee gece te Rapeintiatenetis Rncaglv aia 32 
NII ccich cinsiintaciooiencenmianaenneaieansasia aan mouse tune tatauerentinglieiomity 72 
—_-— 545 
8 fleet tugs: 
I 5 5s ei cieumien mabeisianeinaedienetaiennines akatane: 39 
RITTER os cctascnicn exes scenic te putin nenisinig Din aiiaeinemadhs 37 
EI cae ess rece see sewn ton minh een irenaigem an tienen ran tale eee iD 39 
ID isis scerts snigsay tn tient igmitiinsttotpsipaabiaielanmade mainte 54 
NII ses cnenpnsirenseibinlenaidachentnmayeninins eetraenbemmmieniaatet 34 
IIIA? «. acssnsruincaptnntiniatinseaniipibs inti hate tetaiatanipainancmiaienamainaainadte 42 
SERIRIIIIOD .. «isccr:anstmteeneiceatiettpentoethiteatenttaninag bangin etait 54 
SIPIIIIIUIDID..... cercentacsinignnaames dnanstsennpinistamasivareanimasaaiiaida ebes 39 
-—— 338 
"20 fleet towing vessels (tugs) : 
gg 45 
EDEL LE DIE LEAT 45 
III ic cccatinanns cence discipline Sachse alan steele iain 45 
a scocienmne eins tases shennan neegenaniaelaialne addin teiilaitaiailietii 45 
SI asin senccren ent inhiapiin ine meena namie tenting nt 45 
DN iss gettin wines tsncls a ilineepelkaciacaiighin ll arsed alana anit tail diate 45 
CODE ani neccitiecicmmnin amine mpiiegeeiaeiamae 45 
DGD. «. mstendianesquendiimmniig nnn atnemaeinill 45 
IO. nsteresencainmenpnisitlite di reritssessviatainign tials bedainudpmeiiatith 45 
Tia ns:cis «i dninisesiianeitintitesunipcapiietednidaiibtinieanelaeninainRaeanaams a 45 
~ ss 450 
S surwes woneel,. TIARMDGL ..0.ccnnncmsenin ennai 137 
2 Bureau of Fisheries: 
IIE, ....invscvensasiinstisna tnsiaslacinnn eiainsiempinidacdabiaaiiiadeimmiiailiaaamiaiies 81 
I SII rescence: en cirtnsteninprmies mapas Goal ciiaiiaanineeeailiiaeiaaiaaaale 44 
125 
5 miscellaneous: 
CI HUIIINID sans train de ea neal caeo enna gon ctliniaaeailetaaatainit 97 
Regulus snisinetn iioscaigittajstisaee thie thin citeitciniedamlada mas, 91 
IG. in tn svinni htneninnncdiit thmiisindnianaaimpioanaidiniita 26 
ROI... ccicicnt srtiminatebionipipeinciiabeieammeaatal 17 
CeO ID sec ccccentinninentintinnenn nineteen 19 
nae 250 
51 Total for patrol and vessels otherwise classed__-~~~- 4, 038 
5 = = 
327 Grand. tated .....adcncdcmisiiandinitnnistinnaaas 49, 492 


This table shows the exact ship and its name retained in the 
bill and is the identical list asked to be retained by the Navy. 
The number of men opposite each ship is the number of men on 
the ship on the Ist day of February, 1922. This list ef ships 


was furnished by the Navy Department without any suggestion | 


of the number of men. 
men on board on the Ist day of February, 1922. To this should 
be added 632 men serving in aviation ratings en that day and 
700 additional men for flagship duty. Then there has. been 
allowed 93 on 103 destroyers, when on February 1, 1922, the 
average on the destroyers was only 87 men on board, which 
number, if applied to the 103 destroyers, would permit reducing 


But the committee took the number of 


the total down to 50,000 men. So, without doubt, the 50,000 
men will keep afloat all the treaty Navy. 

Now, about the shore stations. At the present time 12,633 
men are assigned to the various shore duties, there are 4,981 
being trained and 7,833 absolutely unassigned, making a grand 
total on shore of 25,447 men. But this now, under the conten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy, is not enough. They now 
say they need 32,000 men on shore. That is to say, they now 
want 32,000 men, with jobs for only 12,633. Oh, Mr. Chairman, 
when did our taxpayers become so vastly rich that they can 
pile up 20,000 men on shore with nothing to do, no navy yard 
to werk in, no training statiens to train in, and no ship upon 
which to serve? ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have allowed 8 per cent of the entire 
enlisted personnel for those who may be sick, in prison, or 
in transit. The department now requires only 12,633 men for 
specific assignment with a 96,000-man establishment. This bill 
provided 10,000 men with an additional 7,000 unassigned, out of 
which the necessary number for training and replacement can 
be had. That makes a total of 67,000 afloat and on shore. 
What need have we for more? Some uninformed or careless men 
on this floor say that this will not give us a 5-5-3 Navy. They 
are just ignorant of the facts. The Lendon Times is in the 
Congressional Library, and that paper publishes the proceedings 
of Parliament, and it is as reliable as the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Here are the facts about the British Navy. The per- 
sonnel of Great Britain’s Navy, as shown by her budget, is 
98,500. This includes officers, enlisted men, marines, coast 
guard, and students in her naval academies. Now, look at ours. 
This bill carries 67,000 men, plus 19,500 marines, plus 1,000 
marine offieers, plus 6,150 officers of the line and staff, plus 
1,500 warrant officers, plus 2,500 boys im the Naval Academy, 


which gives us a total of 97,656 in the American Navy. In 
other words, each Nation has about 98,000 men. But Great 


Britain counts many mechanics and machinists in hers which 
we carry as civilian employees, So, really, we have more than 
she has. 

Now, as the chairman of the committee says, we are giving 
the Navy all the men it had on these ships on the ist of January 
and 2,000 surplus, and this number was the maximum of men 
on the ships when there were 96,000 men in the Navy. So it is 
bound to resolve itself now into one proposition, and one alone, 
and that the officers of the Navy are more solicitous about 
their own promotions and the kind of straps they wear on their 
shoulders, perhaps, than they ought to be. I do not know that I 
ought to make this statement, because I believe it ought to be 
the ambition of every young man in the Navy to be an admiral. 
I glory in that ambition. But I do not believe a Congressman 
should share that. You have a higher trust than that. When 
you have given an adequate defense and an adequate Navy, you 
ought not to be swept off your feet by selfishness. I am not 
complaining of the men on this floor who have navy yards in 
their districts and are clamoring to keep them. I suppose if 
we should swap places with them we would be like they are. I 
suppose if I were living in a district where my landlord and my 
groceryman and all the people that live there got business out 
of a navy vard, I would be like they are. 

Mr. CURRY. How many navy yards are there? 

Mr. SISSON. In the United States? 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. I am glad that there are not more than there 
are now. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Do you mean that the position of the pro- 
ponents is measured by the number of navy yards? 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman did not catch what I meant, 
or he is indulging in a great deal of imagination. I know my 
friend is an imaginative and a splendid gentleman, and I know 
that when he differs with you he differs honestly. I do not 
know that there is anything miraculous about it, that where 
you have a navy yard your people wish for a large Navy. And 
there are other influences. There are a great many people who 
want to sell steel for a battleship. There are men who sell but- 
tons for the coats. That makes business good. The Moloch of 
war—and I had not intended to diseuss this—the Moloch of war 
can not be satistied. It is the most devouring god that the devil 
ever set up. It not only commits crime in war time, but in peace 
time. It has the most unsatisfied appetite in the world, 
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in the building fund, making $304,000,000, and then after that 
the $60,000,000 that is going to be demanded and must be had for 
the settlement of these claims on these contracts—it may go 
to $100,000,000—but take the small figure, and you have the 
stupendous sum of something over $360,000,000 that this Navy 
is going to cost you during the next fiscal year. Is not that 
enough to satisfy a considerable maw? What sort of a 
paunch has an animal that it takes more than $360,000,000 to 
feed in one .year—over a million dollars a day? And yet the 
country is in a financial condition that it was never in before, 

The counties are paying enormous taxes. The States are 
paying enormous taxes, and the Federal taxes are enormous 
now, with both of these political parties, both the Democrats 
and the Republicans, pledging their sacred honor to reduce them ; 
their sacred honor; yes, bound almost by a Jesse James oath, 
for on every stump in this Nation both parties, in effect, said: 
“If you will return us to power we will reduce expenditures.” 

The Democrats were arraigned on every stump in the last 
campaign for their ruinous extravagance. And yet when a 
servant of yours like my distinguished friend from Michigan, 
Governor KELLEY, comes and, as a courageous statesman, as a 
man of great brains and great heart and great courage, tries 
to fulfill the pledges to the American people and the taxpayers, 
he is assailed by the departments; his courage is attacked on 
every side, his judgment is attacked, and you would imagine by 
what they say that he was endeavoring to wreck the whole 
country. 

Mark this little prophecy that I now make: When he goes 
back to that inarticulate mass which Mr. Carlyle speaks of; 
when he goes before that inarticulate mass which is so little 
cared for in this Congress by men who so cruelly forget those 
people back there who are laboring and toiling, the men you 
do not see about the clubs, the men you do not see riding in 
palace cars, the men whom you do not meet in the counting 
rooms of banks, but that inarticulate mass that Carlyle, that 
wonderful philosopher, that great old Scotchman, spoke of— 
that inarticulate mass—be sure they will be heard some time, 
and when they are heard the sound of their voice will be like 
the roar of the mighty waters of Niagara, and the force of them 
will be irresistible. 

And when Governor KELLEY goes before that great mass of 
uncorrupted and incorruptible minds and hearts of the masses 
of the American peeple, you will hear a most overwhelming 
verdict, “ Well done, thou good and faithful servant; thou hast 
been faithful over a few things in the House of, Representa- 
tives and we propose, because you have been patriotic and 
courageous, to promote you to the body that you desire to 
enter.” 
and the people know it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
tion? 

Mr. SISSON. Yet selfishness knows no politics. Selfish- 
ness knows no patriotism. The Bible never had a ‘truer sen- 
tence writen into it than “ The love of money is the root of 
all evil.” It is the love of money that is the root of all evil. 
It is not money that is the root of all evil. No; that is not | 
the root of evil at all, but it is the love of money that is the 
root of all evil. Oh, my friends, you might think differently 
about this bill if you knew more about that Book and about 
that passage in that Book. I think it is the greatest of all 
books. There you find the truth, 

But the Moloch of war has blinded men. They do not look 
at or care for the suffering taxpayer. They do not see the 
quiet suffering on the farm; they do not see the suffering in | 
the mines; they do not see the suffering of all this inarticu- | 
late mass; they do not hear the cries of this mass at this time 
here on this floor; I may plead for them now in vain, but they 
will be heard nevertheless, gentlemen. They are going to speak | 
some of these days. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In connection with the gentleman's state- | 
ment as to economy, I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: Did he hear the chairman of the subcommittee state 
that the estimate of the Budget was $192,000,000 in excess of | 
the amount in this bill, and that only a small amount, about | 
one-half of that, was accounted for by the discontinuance of | 
the building program? 

Mr. SISSON. I heard all that the gentleman from Michigan 
said, and I inderse all that he said. When he said that he told | 
the literal truth. 


He is the kind of men who will save this Republic, 
| Applause. ] 


We gave you $233,000,000 in this bill, and there is $71,000,000 
| 
| 

Now, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
| 
| 








Mr. DEMPSEY. [ft is not wonderfully generous treatment | 
that the committee is giving. The total, you said, is $233,- 
000,000? | 
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Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; and you cut the Budget estimate down 
$192,000,000, so that you give about 50 per cent of what the 
Budget previded. 

Mr. SISSON. We did, and I think we did very well when 
we did that. I think we did very well, indeed. The gentleman 
from New York must be very peculiarly minded. I have seen 
many men who are peculiarly minded, but this is the first time 
I have ever heard of a complaint or a complaining tone of 
voice which conveyed the effect of a criticism and by virtue 
of the emphasis with which it was said carried a terrible reflee- 


tion on the committee because it saved $192,000,000. I am a 
member of this committee and I am glad to share the 


honor or the blame with those who composed it. But it is a 
terrible criticism to hurl at a man to charge him with having 
saved $192,000,000 in these hard times! The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Keriry] ought to get the gentleman from New 
York |Mr. Dempsry] to make that statement out in his State. 
I want him to come down in my district and make that charge 
against me. I will plead guilty. I have been instrumental in 
assisting in saving to the taxpayers $192,000,000. I want to say 
to the gentleman from Missouri {|Mr. Exits] that if such a 
charge as that was made out in that good old Missouri district 
of yours that you, as one of 4385 Members, had assisted in sav- 
ing $192,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, which would be 
$441,000 as the share saved by each Member, a result obtained 
by dividing $192,000,000 by 435, it surely would not do you any 
harm. I wish I could live long enough to draw out of the 
Federal Treasury that much money! I would make Methuselah 
look like a boy. [Applause.] In my own district it amounts 
to over $40,000 for each county in my district. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Let me tell you another thing. When you 
speak of the Budget you must understand that the man who is 
at the head of the Budget is liable to fall under the influence 
of my friends, the Army and Navy officers, and my friend 
Dawes is subject to such influence, no matter how much he may 
try to resist it. 

I do not know what the Budget would have done, nor does 
the gentleman know what the Budget would have done, nor 
can any man speak for the Budget or General Dawes now. 
After that treaty was signed, and after it was ratified by the 
Senate, I do not know but General Dawes and the Budget might 
have cut off a few millions more. Nobody has any right to 
say that they know what they would have done; but with the 
light before us we have done the best we could to carry out 
what we believed to be the terms of that treaty. If President 
Harding does what the big Army and Navy people want him 
to do, he will be the first to repudiate his own treaty. This will 
be a real test of the confidence he has in his own treaty. If 
he shall yield to the clamor ,of the pork-barrel Navy people, 
those who profit by the Navy, then he will come to Congress 
before the final vote is cast and ask for an increase in the 
personnel of the Navy over what is allowed in this bill. Let 
us hope that the oppressed American people may be spared that 
additional burden. The President should not use his big stick 
on Congress and drive them to this increase. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I merely made the statement I did and 
asked the question I did to comment upon the gentleman’s 
statement that we had been so very generous. 

Mr. SISSON. Let me ask you a question. Do you think 
233.000,000 for the Navy is rfot a generous appropriation? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let me finish my question. 

Mr. SISSON. Wait. You have asked me a great many ques- 
tions. You have put me on the stand, not so much for the 
purpose of eliciting information as to find out how I stood for 
the purpose of criticism. I do not think it important to the 
House or the American people about how I stand. The ques- 
tion is whether I am right or wrong. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think we can form a very reasonable 
estimate as to what the Budget would have done after the dis- 
armament conference. I think we can form an absolutely 
arithmetical estimate, because last year we appropriated $90,- 
000,000 for construction, and if we take the same appropriation 
this vear—and that is a fair way to treat it—— 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, I am neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, and I can not tell 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We would still have $102,000,000 for con- 
struction. 

Mr. SISSON. I might say that I can not tell what might or 
might not have been done. I am simply dealing with facts. 





I know these pork-barrel Navy people want to try to get away 
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from the cold-blooded facts as stated in this report and as borne 
out by a close study of this bill in order to go off into some 
dream or into the realms of prophecy and have the House act 
upon imaginary enemies and ghosts rather then upen facts. 
But the fact is that the Navy Department itself admits that 
so far as craft are concerned we have given them all that the 
treaty requires. The only controversy is as to the number of 
men that it takes to man the ships. Now, they have got more 
men on them than they usually have on these ships, and I do 
not know of any better way toe do than to do like Governor 
KELLEY and the subcommittee did. They asked, “Hew many 
did you have on such and such a date when you had 96,000 
men? Now, if vou did not need them in time of peace at that 
time, why do you need them now?” But to be on the safe side 
we gave them a leeway of 2,000 men over any peace-time ferce 
on the ships. 

I have heard a good deal here about the comparison between 
the British Navy and our ewn. Oh, my! If the British people 
were as panicky as we are, and if they saw as ‘many ghosts as 
walk wp and down in this House every time we are considering 
a Naval or Army bill, the English Navy would be more than 
double what it is. You know I am rather amused at some of 
the arguments made by gentlemen here about the Australian 
Navy and the colonial navies of Great Britain. Do you know 
that some of the English naval officers say that is one reason 
why the mother country ought always to maintain a very much 
stronger navy; that as between Great Britain and foreign 
nations these colonial navies are a great help to Great Britain, 
but that if there should be a revoit in Australia or in Canada, 
it would simply mean that Great Britain would be required toe 
have a navy to overcome her colonial navies and repel a revo- 
lution, and that, too, when perhaps she was in a foreign war. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentheman yield for a ques- 
tion right in that connection? 

Mr. STSSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. A member of the British Parliament 
stated a while ago in a debate on the floor of that body that not 
only was a war with this country unthinkable, but that it was 
absolutely impossible, and that he hoped and believed that, if 
such a war was ordered in the manner that George III ordered 
one, the officers of the English Navy would not obey the order. 

Mr. SISSON. With everything that we have done since the 
Great War and even with the lessons of that war, some people 
do not learn anything. You will hear people saying that pre 
paredness means peace, that the best-prepared nation will 
never be attacked. Yet Germany was the best-prepared na- 
tion on earth. Germany supposedly had the best army, and 
if you believe what our friends say during the debate cn naval 
bills, she had a navy about twice as good as ours. Yet where 
is her mighty war machine now? What has become of her 
boasted preparedness? They do not urge that now. The Ger- 
man preparedness did not prevent her being attacked and did 
not save her. The big Army and the big Navy advocates have 
been driven from one thing to another. 

sut now what do they say? They say, “ Yes; we have en- 
tered into that pact, but the other nations have not ratified 
aus yet and we must take ne chances.” In other words, they try 
to move Congress by fear. The fact is there is not a naval 
officer or av Army officer around the Army and Navy Club who 
believes in that four-power pact. Any world movement for 
the reduction of arms or armament is resisted by them. You 
can not blame them, for they have selected the Army or Navy 
as a life work, and to have reduction of armies and navies 
means less promotion and less sklaries for them. Ask any of 
these officers concerning some fact and they will tell you the 
truth. They are truthful men. They despise liars. As a rule, 
they are absolutely honest and as fine a lot of fellows as you ever 
saw, but still they are human beings. They have the same 
ambitions that you have. They have the same feelings that 
you have; and I would not belong to a profession that I did 
not think was a good one. Would you? I believe in belonging 
to a profession where I can rise all my life and continue to 
rise, and still feel that I am not what I ought to be in that 
profession. I think a soldier who does not believe in his pro- 
fession or a naval officer who does not believe in his profession 
ought to be out of the service and his uniform ought to be taken 
off him. Therefore, I glory in the fact that they feel that they 
ought to have promotion. But keep constantly in your minds 


that they are human beings and that they are ambitious. 

It disgusts me to hear some of my good friends in the House 
get up and ask the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELtgy], or 
some other member of the subcommittee, “ Did you have before 
you all those experts in the Navy, and did you get those experts 
to tell you about what we ought to have and what they ought 
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- Seve eenarting to dhe treaty?” iat re tell you that if I had 
wo 0 seat in 
—— rego may gress and I would go 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
minutes more. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. How dees the appropriation compare with 
the prewar appropriation? 

Mr. SISSON. The prewar appropriation in 1915 was $141,- 
000,000. 

Mr. LONDON. And the appropriation is now larger than the 
prewar appropriation? 

Mr. SISSON. The figures I have in mind 

Mr. MADDEN. It was $141,000,000 in 1915 and $149,000,000 
the next year. 

Mr. SISSON. 
the war. 

Mr. LONDON. With all the international conferences and 
treaties the appropriation is $100,000,000 greater than before 
the war? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; and if you take into consideration that 
they have $71,000,000 available to spend for the balance of the 
fiscal year and all of next; $71,000,000 in the Treasury to com- 
plete or continue the building program, and in addition to that 
the $60,000,000 which is going to be appropriated for the pur- 
pose of taking care of the claims, it will make the stupendous 
sum of $360,000,000. 

Mr. LONDON. Is not the personnel larger than it was in 
1915? ‘ 

Mr. SISSON. I think the limit was 54,000 before the war, 
and they usually had abeut 40,000 actually enlisted in the 
Navy. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman said there was $71,000,000 
unex pended. 

Mr. SISSON. For the building program. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman does not want the House 
te assume that that will be carried over in the next fiscal year. 
There are three calendar months remaining, which is one quar- 
ter of a year, and that will be expended—— 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think anybody got that idea. 
the gentleman from New York understood what I said. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It will be practically all expended. 

Mr. SISSON. Not over $30,000,000 will be expended at the 
most, and there will be at least $41,000,000 available on the ist 
of January. ‘ 

Mr. MADDEN. There will be $48,00,000 available for the 
construction of airplane carriers on the 1st of January. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The rate is about $90,000,000 a year. 

Mr. SISSON. With that stupendous amount of money it 
seems to me that the party in power with its great majority 
should be satisfied. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. TINCHER. As I understand the proposition from ques- 
tions asked by the gentleman from [Illinois and others, it is not 
a question of how many men we are going to have on the ships, 
but how many men we are going to have left to be on shore on 
parade. i 

Mr. SISSON. That is it; they want the American people to 
have two men on shore when one is busy. I can not agree to 
that. Will you Republicans now repudiate your own Presi- 
dent and the much-boasted accomplishment of the peace con- 
ference which he called, and which he claims as one of his 
great services to the American people? It is said by some here 
that he is for a larger Navy than is provided in this bill. It is 
said by some that he will ask Congress to increase this bill. 
Will the President thus so soon renounce his position on the 
good accomplished by his peace conference? Do the big inter- 
ests who are clamoring for a bigger Navy have such a hold on 
the President that they can make him eat his own words? Many 
centend that he belongs to the big interests, and that they will 
cause him to turn his back upon his boasted “ peace conference,” 
and that he will ask Congress to do the bidding of the naval 
officers. This hour will test him. If he is a real man, if he is 
a real leader, and if he is to live in history as a blessing to 
mankind, he will not do this thing. If he believes what he has 
said te the world and to the American people, and if he has 
any confidence in the work of his own hands, he will insist on 
carrying out in good faith the real reduction of armaments. If 
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he is playing cheap politics, if he is trying to run with the 
hare and the hounds, he will come‘and try to coerce you Repub- 
lican Menibers to turn this committee down and do the bidding 
of the Steel Trust, the General Plectric ‘Co., the navy yards, the 
gunmikers, the naval officers, and all that selfish interest who, 
moved by a love of money, have always cursed the human family 
with war. 

There ‘are only two kinds of Congressmen. Both branches of 
Congress have only two classes. They are like verbs. They 
are either “indicative” Congressmen or “subjunctive” Con- 
gressmen, They are either acting or they are being acted 
upon. A very small minority are in ‘the “ indicative movd.” 
The vast majority are in the “subjunctive mood.” ‘That is to 
say, the majority of both Houses of Congress are in the “ sub- 
junctive mood” class. They are acted upon. ‘They do as they 
are told. This is well enough if the controlling or telling 
power is wise and unselfish. But the rute is the other way. 


The controlling and telling power is selfish. The selfish in-- 


terest is always active. It is always wide awake. 
at the ballot box. It controls Presidents and Cabinets. 
in turn contro] Congressmen and Senators. 

Let us hope and pray that im this trying hour a good in- 
fluence may move the President to exercise his power for good, 
for peace, and for economy. Let us pray that the President 
may be moved by truth-and for the good of the suffering world 
to insist upon Congress reducing the instrumentalities of death 
and to take the lead of the whole world in a march for ‘peace, 
universal peace, and thus remove from the backs of men this 
burden of taxation which is now too heavy to bear. May we 
not see the sad spectacle of the President turning his back upen 
his splendid professions and deserting the path of truth and 
peace and marching ‘at the head of error, selfishness, suffering, 
and war, 


Tt is present 
They 


AMEND THE FPARM LOAN ACT. 


Now, there is another body of men that I want to call atten- 
tion to. No nation is stronger than its farmers or stronger 
than its agriculture. You imitate Germany in a great many 
things, but you ‘are unwilling to imitate Germany in agricul- 
ture. Germany recognizes fully, as Napoleon did, that the 
army ‘moves on its belly. It is utterly impossible te make an 
army or navy unless you feed it. It is equally impossible to 
make an army or navy wnless you feed the father, the mother, 
the brother, and the sister back home. Therefore, no nation is 
stronger than its agriculture. No great military power ever suc- 
ceeded unless it had a great agriculture or access to agriculture. 
While we:are talking about these matters of a great army and 
navy that they say we need, we have not had to ‘bother about 
agriculture because we have been and are the greatest agricul- 
tural country in the world, but we are reaching the point where 
agriculture is beginning to wane. Sir Thomas Buckle says that 
there never has been a great nation whose agriculture has 
commenced to wane that was ever able to overcome that condi- 
tion: that it continnes to get worse. I want to call your atten- 
tion to an amendment that ought to be made, and made at once, 
to the Federal farm loan act. The last clause in the section 
enumerating the kind of indebtedness for which loans may be 
made provides that all indebtedness that the farmer owes may 
be paid from the money loaned, provided it was imeurred for 
agricultural purposes. 

Indeed, during the last few years a great many men out in the 
State of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr.’ TrncHEeR] and down 
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Mr. SISSON. Absotutely. In other words, I think he ought 
to have the Same right to borrow money that any other class 
of borrowers has in any banking institution. I think it is all 


right for the Farm Loan Board to find out what he is going to 


ido with the money. I think that is proper and should be done. 
I think it is right for the banker to ask what he is going to do 
‘with the money before he loans it, because he is interested 
not only in the security but also in whether the borrower will be 
able to pay when the loan matures, 

I have no objection to that. However, if I should go to the 
chairman of the committee, who is a good business man, and 
should want to borrow money, he would not want to know how 
I got in debt, but he would ‘want to know about my ability to 
pay. He would want to know about the moral risk and then 
what kind of security I had to offer. That is all the Federal 
Farm Loan Board says it ought to have and the Federal Farm 
Loan Board has asked this Congress to amend that law, and we 
ought to amend it. I ‘believe if that matter is brought to the 
attention of the Committee on Banking and Currency they will 
report the bill. I introdaced a bill the other day which has been 
referred to that committee, and at the first opportunity I want 
to go before the committee and see if we can not get them to 
report the legislation. 

In the case mentioned, however, the farmer who invested in 
the little Ford and still owed for it in whole or in part is denied 
the privilege of liquidating that indebtedness through the farm 
loan system. I say without hesitation that the only possible 
way by which the losses of agriculture during the last two years 
are to be absorbed is through the utilization of their capital in- 
vestment as a basis for credit under a system which furnishes 
a low rate of interest and a plan for the gradual annual liqui- 
dation of the indebtedness. This the farm loan system pro- 
vides, and it is not fair to agriculture that these restrictive 
limitations in the law should be allowed to continue to work 
their harmful effects. 

When the merchant or professional man goes to his local 
bank to borrow money, while it is true the good banker will 
want to know the uses to which he puts the money if the loan 
is made, yet it is important to bear in mind that he is not con- 
fronted with any statutory prohibitions or limitations. It 
would seem that the farmer has been singled out by Congress 
as the one class of people that the Congress feels called upon 
to tell how he may use his money. Under normal conditions, 
and before the days of deflation and the perpendicular drop in 


| farm prices, this limitation, perhaps not working any peculiar 


in my State were prosperous because they got such splendid | 


prices for their farm products. 

Mr. ELIAS. But they were war prices. 

Mr. SISSON. It is immaterial what they were. The farmer 
did not analyze that fact. He bought his wife and child a 
musical instrument or perhaps a flivver. They never before, per- 
haps, had had any comforts. Suddenly the war was over, 
and prices dropped, and he found himself in debt, and it was 
necessary to borrow money to make the crops and to save his 
farm. He applies to the Farm Loan Board for a Government 
loan. They are powerless to help him, because the indebtedness 
was not incurred for agricultural purposes. I have consulted 
within the last few days with the Federal Farm Loan Board 
because of certain conditions in my own district, and without a 
single exception everyone of them said that that clause ought 
to be repealed. It is immaterial with the farmer what he con- 
tracted the debt for. And I think it ought not to be the policy 
of this Government te deny a man who has contracted a debt 
any loan because he bought a musical instrument or a flivver. 
The only question ought to be whether or not he is able to pay 
and will be able to pay and whether his land is worth the money. 

Mr. TINCHER. What the gentleman is advocating is that he 


should have the same right to berrew money to save his farm 
that he would have to buy it with. 


oo 


hardship, went unnoticed. The situation is entirely different 
at this time, and there is real need for positive relief. If the 
Banking and Currency Committee will take this bill of mine 
under consideration and report it favorably there will be per- 
formed a service to agriculture of immense importance, and I 
strongly urge action upon this Dill at once. 

The Farm Loan Board has asked Congress for the repeal of 
this restrictive provision, and again repeats that recommenda- 
tion in its fifth annual report to Congress, I quote the lan- 
guage of the report: 

The second has had to do with the purposes for which loans may be 
made. Again, section 12, paragraph 4, defines purposes for which 
loans may be mude, and subdivision TD deals with lomns to liquidate 
indebtedness of borrowers, and it will be noted that loans to liquidate 
indebtedness can only be made to discharge a mortgage upon the 
premises, or “ to liquidate indebtedness of the owner of the land mort- 
gaged incurred for agricuitural purposes.” 

Thousands of applications have been made by farmers with unen- 
cumbered farms for leans with which to retrieve losses of the past 18 
months, many of which could not by any construction be classed as 
** indebtedness incurred for agricultural purposes,” and had ultimately 
to be dented. The board seriously questions the wisdom of this lintita- 
tion, and has once before pointed it out to Congress, recommending that 
loans may be made to an “actual farmer” to liquidate any indebted- 
ness. While it is no doubt eeonomicalty highly to be desired in agricul- 
ture, as in other vocations, that persons should not incur indebtedness 
outside of their usual line of business, yet where such indebtedness has 
been incurred by mistake or by misfortune and exists as an obligation 
which an actual farmer must pay, the board is unable to see the sound- 
ness of the restriction which deprives him of the right to liquidate 
such indebtedness ‘by a long-time amortized toan upon bis farm, and we 
renew our recommendation that this provision of the farm loan act be 
moffified so that leans may be made to actual farmers for liquidation 
of any indebtedness. 


I want to say while I am on my feet that no agency of the 
Government is performing a more useful service to the agricel- 
ture of the Nation than is the farm loan system. Its pregress 
has been fought at every step by the old-line mortgage com- 
panies through their association, the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association of America, and from circulars beimg received by 
Memnibers of Congress recently the fight is still on. 

I know it is a distressing contemplation wpon the part of the 
old-line mortgage companies to realize that their grip upon 
the throat of American agriculture js being gradually broken by 
the operation of the farm-loan system, and that they are soon 
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to be, forced to make a reasonable rate of interest and to charge 


reasonable commissions. Heretofore these concerns, as is well 
known, have never been content except to lay upon the backs 
of the farmers in interest and commission precisely as much 
and not one whit less than the traffic would bear. Their real 
competitor at this time is the farm-loan system, and that they 
have realized it and are undertaking to hamper it is, as I have 
already said, demonstrated, not only by the fact that they con- 
tested the constitutionality of the act in the Supreme Court of 
the United States and tied up the loaning operations of the 
system for nearly 15 months, and at a time when its services 
could have been of such tremendous value to agriculture, but 
it is shown in the recent disingenuous circular which has come 
to the attention of many of us, in which the secretary of this 
association undertakes to discredit the system by the publi- 
cation of many totally untrue statements and of many half 
truths. 7 

These gentlemen had as well save their money, because the 
farm-loan system has proven itself to be such a vital necessity 
to the agricultural life of the Nation that no Congress is going 
to be insane enough to tamper with it except to improve its 
services. 

As an indication of the werk of this system, I may say that 
within nine months the Farm Loan Board, acting for the 12 
Federal land banks, has put upon the market and sold to the 
investing public $175,000,000 of farm-loan bonds. These bonds, 
as is well known, are based upon first mortgages on agricul- 
tural lands, and they are the instrumentality by which the 
farmer is enabled to buy money upon the security of his land. 
This bond has been declared by the Supreme Court to be the 
instrumentality of the Government, and as such it is the duty 
of Congress and of the administrators of the law to guard it 
with the same care as is exercised by the Government itself 
in the issuance of its own bonds or certificates of indebtedness. 
These bonds are now being quoted at a very good premium 
and they have become a standard form of investment. 

The Federal land banks, 12 in number, being the regional 
banks of the system, are now loaning on a basis of about 
eighteen and one-half million dollars per month, and the joint- 
stock land banks, these being organized by private capital, are 
loaning in the neighborhood of about $8,000,000 per month, and 
with the rapid growth in number of these institutions it is 
safe to predict that the joint loaning operations of the system, 
if the bond market will absorb their bonds, will be loaning 
in the next six menths on a basis of forty or fifty million 
dollars per month, for even now these joint agencies are loan- 
ing on a basis of slightly in excess of $1,000,000 per each 
workday in the week. This is a huge volume of business for an 
institution of this character, but the delinquencies in interest 
and installment payments of the Federal land banks amount 
to but 1.4 per cent of the total maturities and but 0.17 of 1 
per cent of the total loans closed to March 31, 1922, clearly 
indicating that the loans have been conservatively made and 
that the management of the banks as well as the policies of the 
board look to safety as a first prineiple in their business opera- 
tions. This is as it should be. 

I have a peculiar personal pride in the bank of my own 
land bank district, located at New Orleans and serving the 
States of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama. The farm loan 
act was intended to furnish a basis of credit, or an avenue of 
approach to credit, to the small farmer to whom such ap- 
proaches were closed. While the average loan for the farm 
loan system through the Federal land banks is $2,939, the 
average loan for the New Orleans bank district is $1,759. The 
New Orleans bank is more nearly serving the original purposes 
of the farm loan act than any bank in the system. During the 
month of March IT am informed this bank closed 1,035 loans, in 
an aggregate amount of $1,957,250, making the average loan 
for the month $1,891. 

Gentlemen unfamiliar with rural conditions can not appre- 
ciate what $1,500 or $2,500 may mean to the average farmer of 
the country, nor do they appreciate what this system as a 
whole is doing to stabilize agricultural conditions and to lift 
agriculture from a mere state of existence to the dignity of a 
real profession which should, but frequently does not, give as 
good return upon the investment as a similar investment would 
bring in returns when put into any other business. 

In conclusion, permit me to urge again upon the membership 
of the Banking and Currency Committee the very great impor- 
tance of this bill which I have introduced. The Farm Loan 


Board is powerless to relieve the situation which the restric- 
tions referred to in my opening remarks place upon the farmer. 
It is not enough to criticize the board, 
remedy it. 


They are helpless to 


If criticism there be, that criticism should be 


aimed at us who refuse to take action to relieve a situation 
that should not have been created in the first instance. 

My bill will liberalize the farm loan act in such a manner 
as to enlarge the uses to which the money loaned may be put. 
In paragraph “D” of section 12 of the farm loan act, the bor- 
rower is permitted to use the money borrowed, if to pay a debt, 
only when such debt was incurred for an agricultural purpose, 
as I have just stated. Those of us who are familiar with the 
agricultural developments of the past two years will recognize 
in this limitation a grave injustice to the farmers of the eoun- 
try. During the days of high-priced farm products many farm- 
ers incurred debts that were not perhaps for agricultural pur- 
poses. Some of these farmers, having for the first time in life 
money or credit sufficient with which, we will say, to buy a 
Ford car, went in debt and bought one, furnishing for the very 
first time an opportunity for his hard-working life companion to 
break the dull monotony of her life by taking a little trip to 
some near-by town or city. Perhaps it was bad business judg- 
ment upon the part of the farmer to incur this indebtedness for 
the pleasure of his hard-working wife and children. I do not 
think so. I know something of the ceaseless drudgery that is 
hers. I know that ber workday never ends. Her cares are 
many. She never complains. I know, for I was raised in the 
country far from the railroad, and I have never forgotten how 
these God-fearing country mothers sacrifice and toil and com- 
plain not. I know that her opportunities for contact with the 
world are few, and I do not begrudge her this little pleasure. 
No; and I want this good farmer to know that his Government 
will not deny him a loan to save his farm, even if for once in 
his life he did make a business mistake, Much has been spoken 
and written of the tendency of the country boy and girl to 
leave the farm and to cast their lots among strangers in the 
cities and towns of the country. Yes; and this tendency is going 
to increase unless something is done to lighten the burden and 
increase the pleasures of the good country women. These good 
women are the very salt of the earth. They are the mothers of 
the men and women worth while. We must make life for them 
contented and happy, relieve it somewhat of its isolation and 
its hardships, and the country boy and country girl will view 
country life in a much different way. This Nation must de- 
pend upon the country boy and the country girl for its real 
men and women. The country has furnished, and will furnish, 
the men and women who will make our Nation great; for— 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

It is a deep conviction with me that my country is no stronger 
than its agriculture; that its peace, its prosperity, depend upon 
the prosperity of the farmer, because there is the source of_all 
life, all strength, all happiness. If I serve the farmer, I serve 
the whole people. If I fail to serve him, I fail to serve all the 
people. If I hurt him, I hurt all the people. If I destroy him, I 
destroy the Government. If I save him, I save the Government, 
If we are able to erect a permanent haven of liberty on these 
shores of ours, if we are to build that temple high, on solid 
foundation, all the governmental agencies must take always 
into consideration the fact that we must not cripple agriculture, 
because it is the foundation on which the whole structure 
stands. No Congressman, whether he lives in the city or in the 
country, who has the right idea of strength of Government, who 
has the proper love for his wife and children and friends and 
neighbors, would in anywise willfully cripple agriculture. 
Where there is an injustice in the law that operates against the 
farmer we ought at once to correct that defect and teach him 
and his family that this Government is his friend. You must 
not talk about the terrible tendency of the boy and the girl 
to leave the farm unless you can increase some of their pleas- 
ures and their hopes and aspirations on the farm, There is the 
beginning and the end of the strength of this great Republic. 
[ Applause. ] 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will say that it has been my 
ambition, as all my colleagues on both sides of the aisle will 
bear testimony, to relieve the farmer of the enormous interest 
burden which he now bears. This service this Congress can 
perform. When the Democrats were in power this farm loan 
act was passed. It was relieving thousands of farmers. The 
Republicans came into power in the House and the Senate and 
withheld financial support for nearly two years. The Farm 
Loan Board was paralyzed for want of funds. But finally the 
West and South got together and relieved the situation some- 
what. Not half of what ought to have been done was done. 
But a few small farmers did get a little relief. What I now 
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want and ask this Congress to do immediately is to pass the 
bill I have intreduced and also a bill reducing the rate of inter- 
est to the farmer so that his money will not cost him more than 
5 per cent. This is as much interest as he should pay on a long 
loan secured by a first mortgage on his land. If this were done, 
the southern and western banks would at once be in shape to 
finance the crop loan to the farmers. The merchant could pay 
all of his ebligations and the stress of hard times would be 
relieved and the song of contentment would again be heard in 
the land. 

The following statemeuat, which I asked to put in the Recorp, 
will show how much has been loaned in my congressional dis- 
trict. If this Congress will now do its duty, thousands of other 
farmers in my district could be relieved. 
who represent agricultural districts will get busy, this Congress 
can be made a blessing to millions of suffering farmers and save 
their homes. This list shows what has been done in my district: 


1407. Ackerman National Farm Loan Association, of Ackerman. 
Number of borrowers, 82. Amonnt granted, $62,000. 

1621. Calhoun County National Farm Loan Association, of Pittsboro. 
Number of borrowers, 88. Amount granted, $137,350. 

1520. Coffeeville National Farm Loan Association, of Yalobusha. 
Number of borrowers, 63. Amount granted, $136,275. 

851. Cumberland National Farm Loan Association, of Dancy. Num- 


Amount granted, $50,075. 

1340. Duck Hill National Farm Loan Association, of Duck Hill. 
Number of borrowers, 49, Amount granted, $88,975. 

2427. Starkville National Farm Loan Association, 
Number of borrowers, 16. Amount granted, $44,550. 

81. Eupora National Farm Loan Association, of Eupora. 
borrowers, 149. Amount granted, $160,875. 

939. Farmers’ National Farm Loan Association, of Grenada. 
of borrowers 42. Amount granted $56,200. 

2178. French Camps National Farm Loan Association of French 
Camps. Number of borrowers, 48. Amount granted, $36,425. 

2104. Goodman National Farm Loan Association, of Goodman. 
ber of bepsewers. 1. Amount granted, $700. 

1640. Gore Springs National Farm Loan Association, of Gore Springs. 
Number of borrowers. 38. Amount granted, $81,850. 

2593. Grenada County National Farm Loan Association, of Grenada. 
Number of borrowers, 64. Amount granted, $163,375. 


ber of borrowers, 59. 


of Starkville. 
Number of 


Number 


Num- 


1412. Houlka National Farm Loan Association, of Houlka. Number 
of borrowers, 37. Amount granted, $42,125. 

1735. Houston National Farm Loan Asseciation, of Houston. Num- | 
ber of borrowers, 40. Amount granted, $95,550. 

2362. John Leigh National Farm Loan Association, of Tillatoba. 
Number of borrowers, 41. Amount granted, $31,875. 

332. Kosciusko National Farm Loan Association, of Kosciusko. 
Number of borrowers, 148. Amount granted, $187,515 

1410. Liberty Chapel National Farm Loan Assoe iation, of Kosciusko. 
Number of borrowers, 88. Amount granted, $66,645. 

2259. MeCool National Farm Loan Association, of MeCool. Number 
of borrowers, 42. Amount granted, $42,825. 

902. Mount Vernon National Farm Loan Association, of Evpora. 


»” 


Number of borrowers, 23. Amount granted, $16,700. 


1639. Okolona National Farm Loan Association, of Okolona, Number 
of borrowers, 24. Amount granted, $65,600. 
940, Spay National Farm Loan Association, of Spay. Number of 


borrowers, 35. Amount granted, $28,850. 


725. Sturgis National Farm Loan Association, of Sturgis. Number 
of borrowers, 2. Amount granted, $3,350. 

1725. Tupelo National Farm Loan Association, of Tupelo. Number 
of borrowers, 31. Amount granted, $41,775. 

1207. Tri-County National Farm Loan Association, of West, Num- | 
ber of borrowers, 6. Amount granted, $18,750. 


1245. Pontotoc National Federal Loan Association, of Pontotoe. 
Number of borrowers, 133. Amount granted, $178,400. 

855. Vaiden National Federal Loan Association, of Vaiden. 
of borrowers, 73. Amount granted, $93,025. 

3135. Valley National ederal Loan Association, 
Number of borrowers, 35. Amount granted, $97,375. 

1506. Vardaman National Federal Loan Association, 
Number of borrowers, 53. Amount granted, $67,525. 

2341. Winona National Federal Loan Association, 
ber of borrowers, 39. Amount granted, $72,475. 

1271. Woodland Nationa! Federal Loan Association, of Woodland. 
Number of borrowers, Amount granted, $20,600. 

903. Yalobusha- Leta sette National Federal Loan 
Water Valley. Number of borrowers, 38. Amount granted, 

Total number of borrowers in fourth district, 1,600. 

Total amount granted in fourth district, $2,267,060. 


Number 


of Carrollton. 


of Vardaman. 


of Winona. Num- 


Association, of 


$77,350. 


Thus, you see, gentlemen of the committee, 1,600 families have 
been benefited by this law. God grant that it may be twice that 
number before the end of this year. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNuTSON }. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, tlie question of naval de- 
fense is purely a matter of national policy and has no relation 
whatever to partisanship. 

Before going into a general review of the appropriation bill 
now under consideration, I desire to take up in detail a few of 


the more salient points and address myself to the differences | 


existing between the committee and those who are charged with 
the responsibility of providing adequate naval defense for our 
country. 

Now, let us go a 
ported by the committee: 


little more into detail in this bill as re- 
let us see whether they have made 


use of all the information available, and let us see whether they 
ease in its entirety fairly and squarely 


have presented the 
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before the House, or whether they have taken just partial 
truths and presented them in such a way as to be somewhat mis- 
leading. Most of us are not familiar with the details of the 
naval question. The gentleman frem Michigan has found it 
comparatively easy te jump into the discussion of small details 
and befog the main issue befere the House. Upon reading the 
hearings, however, I find that he was unable te do this when 
dealing with the Secretary of the Navy and his naval advisers; 
every question raised by Mr. Kerizy had a good answer, and 
any of the gentlemen who will take time to read the hearings, 
especially that portion relative to the distribution of enlisted 
men afloat, will find there the answer that must have satisfied 


| even the gentleman from Michigan as to why 18 battleships 
If you Republicans | 


could not be manned with 67,000 men. 


| In those hearings you will find that the gentleman from 
| Michigan, after all his questions to the people familiar with the 
| details, apparently was satisfied that the only proper thing for 


the committee to do was to depend upon those technical people 
for the proper distribution of the men allowed by this bedy. 
In several places during this discussion he told the Secretary 
| of the Navy that he would leave the distribution of the men 


|; entirely to the Secretary—that the committee most assuredly 
did net wish to run the Navy. In the statement accompanying 
the bill the committee states further that it desires to keep 


in full commission the 18 battleships and the full number of 
auxiliaries named by the Seeretary of the Navy that go to make 

up the full treaty Navy; ; and yet having been told by the Secre- 
| tary of the Navy that 67,000 men will be distributed to man only 
13 battleships, and having assured the Secretary of the Navy 
that the committee would depend upon the judgment of the See- 
retary of the Navy in making the distribution, yet in the report 
accompanying _ bill the committee has the audacity to inti- 
mate that the Navy Department and the committee agree upon 





the ships quoted in the tables on pages 3, 4, and 5 of the report, 
and that is why I will endeavor at this time to show that it is 
in absolute disagreement with the statements of the committee 
| When talking to the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Navy told them flat-footedly that 
men at sea could not be maintained by 17,000 men ashore. He 
told them aiso, and in an equally positive manner, that with 
50,000 men at sea 18 battleships and the remainder of the treaty 
navy could not be manned, and would not be manned; there- 
fore, When the committee states on page 2 of the report that 
this bill provides for 18 capital ships and a full treaty Navy, 
and on page 3 when they intimate that the department and the 
committee are in agreement regarding this list of ships which 
can be manned, again I wish to emphasize the fact that they 
are absolutely misleading the Congress of the United States, 


50,000 


} 
| No one here will dare dispute the right of the Secretary of the 


| Navy to distribute his men as hg in his judgment thinks best 

for the interests of national defense. He is the technieal ad- 
| viser of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy; he is 
| the man solely responsible for the naval defense of this country; 
| he and his naval advisers are the ones in case of emergency 
|} upon whom this Congress will lean and throw all the respon- 
sibility, and, in case of failure, throw all the blame for such 
failure. 

Knowing this, and knowing that it is the executive right to 
distribute the men allowed by the legislative branch, the Con- 
gress of the United States must accept the distribution as laid 
down by the Secretary of the Navy. They must acknowledge 
that if 67,000 men are provided that only 13 capital ships and 
approximately two-thirds of the treaty Navy will be manned. 
Thank God, however, those 13 will be efficiently manned, and 
ship for ship will be better than anything in the world. That 
is the situation which this Congress has to discuss, what the 
Secretary of the Navy says he will do with those men, so let 
us stop discussing this misleading statement in the committee’s 
report wherein they say that the bill will provide for the full 
treaty Navy and come right down to brass tacks and acknowl- 
edge that we must accept the distribution of the Secretary of 
the Navy, and that this bill will provide for only two-thirds of 
the treaty Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY 
man yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON, I have only 10 minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will be very glad to yield one 
| minute more to the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Very well, I yield for a question. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Was the gentleman present this 
afternoon when some testimony was read by one of the speak- 
ers to the effect that that same thing was said last vear, that 
if we did not give more than 100,000 men we could keep but 13 

' battleships in commission ? 


of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I was out of the room. for about 15 or 20 
minutes this afternoon and I did not hear the statement made. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It was said to be a statement made by Mr, 
Papecettr in a speech made in 1915 or 1916. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, no; last year. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I did not hear the speech and I did not 
see it. Of course, we have not the speech before us and we do 
not now know what he said. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That has been the trouble throughout this 
debate. We have been asked to accept hearsay. 

Mr. MADDEN. But this is not hearsay. It is in the record. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The question of national defense is involved 
here and not candidacies for other offices. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman from Tennessee would, I 
think, be able to take abundant care of himself if he were here. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I want to say right now that there is 
nobody who is more patriotic than the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. There is not a man in this House who knows more 
about naval affairs than the gentleman from Tennessee, and I 
am not afraid to follow him at any time, because I know he is 
actuated by the highest and most patriotic motives, although 
he does not belong to my party. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman means he would follow 
him in matters involving naval affairs? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I say in naval matters. 
low him in tariff matters. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 


Oh, I do not fol- 


Mr. KNUTSON. Is the gentleman going to give me more 
tinre? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will yield to the gentleman a 
minute. 


Mr. KNUTSON. I can not yield for a minute. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Two minutes, then. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I can not do it for two. The gentleman has 
been stringing me along now for two days. It has taken me two 
days to get the floor, and I am going to hold it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman has seven minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. TI have said before that this report of the 
committee was misleading; it most assuredly is. Let me call 
the attention of the committee to page 10 of the report accom- 
panying the bill. This shows more clearly than anything in this 
report the fact that your committee has not been quite fair 
in presenting the case regarding this most important arm of 
our national defense. The Navy Department has not been given 
a chance. [Applause.] 

On page 10 the committee states in regard to “ Fuel and trans- 
portation” that the department’s revised estimate submitted 
at the hearings for this appropriation was $17,426,000. Does 
the committee in this statement inform the Congress of the 
United States that this revised estimate was made on the basis 
of a 12-battleship Navy? Does the committee in this statement 
inform the Congress that this revised estimate was made on 
the basis of only 65 destroyers in full commission? Most assur- 
edly not. The committee does not intend to bring in the full 
evidence here, so that we can vote intelligently, because they 
know that we will vote them off their feet. They have come 
here with that statement in a deliberate endeavor to choke back 
the facts that appear in the hearings that accompany the bill. 
Those estimates as revised were fully discussed in these hear- 
ings. The comnrittee is aware of the fact that they provide for 
only 12 battleships in full commission. Why do I say that? 
Because the figures for “ Fuel and transportation ” were based 
purely and simply upon a mileage basis for each and every ship. 
The department in presenting its estimates based them upon the 
fact that battleships, destroyers, and other vessels of the fleet 
in full commission were each to steam a total of 16,000 miles 
at economical speed during the year, and there in the hearings 
we see these estimates worked up ship by ship for this two- 
thirds treaty Navy, and yet the committee again would have us 
believe that this estimate, reduced further by them by a total of 
$1,426,000, will provide the fuel for the full treaty Navy. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman will give me five minutes, 
I will vield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the time to yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I will answer any question anybody wishes 
to ask at the rate of five minutes to the question. [Laughter.] 


Mr. MADDEN, I wish to correct the figures. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I wish to say if they are wrong, then the 
fault lies with the committee and not with me. I take them 
from the hearings. I am not taking the figures from some- 


body’s mind. Iam taking them from black and white. 
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Mr. MADDEN. I will give the gentlemari some figures from 
the Secretary of the Navy over his own signature. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I am taking the figures from the hearings. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will yield to the gentleman 
three minutes more. 

Mr, KNUTSON. 
[Laughter.] 

In presenting the estimates and in arriving at the basis of 
16,000 miles for the year for active vessels of the fleet, was the 
Navy Department extravagant or basing its claims on nothing 
but fancy? No. ‘They were doing just exactly what the gen- 
tleman from Michigan had been insisting be done throughout 
the entire hearings—they have gone right back to the fiscal 
year 1916 and taken the averages that were found necessary at 
that time to maintain efficiency of the various units of the fiecet. 
Could anything be more conservative or more fair than this? 
But does the committee tell you that? No. They know that 
all of this data is so completely hidden in the hearings that 
you and I and all the other nontechnical Members of Congress 
will never be able to find it, and so they figure they can get 
away with it here on the floor when they say that they are pro- 
viding fuel for a full treaty Navy. [Applause.] 

Of what importance is fuel to the Navy? We have had a 
great deal of talk regarding the personnel, and the fact that 
the mere existence of tonnage does not maintain the treaty 
ratio; we have had many references to the fact that personnel 
must be fully trained, but have we stopped to realize that in 
order to obtain the full training of both the officer and enlisted 
personnel our ships must spend a goodly portion of their time 
at sea? Surely we do not want a Navy which never goes to 
sea and which is not proficient in all the things that go to 
make up a homogeneous and tactically efficient fleet. But under 
the terms of this provision, contrary to the statements of thie 
committee, our battleships will be able to steam only two-thirds 
of what they did in 1916, and therefore be, ship for ship and 
fleet for fleet, only two-thirds as efficient. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. And the fuel cost was only $5,630,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will not yield unless the gentleman gives 
me five minutes. 

Just one more point to illustrate that the committee in dis- 
cussing this weighty question have not, in my opinion, gone at 
it in the proper way. In maintaining any ratio of three pow- 
ers is not the surest method of checking up on the maintenance 
of such ratio that of comparing with such other powers what we 
propose to do and what they propose to do? Personally, I think 
that is the only way in which to arrive at a proper conclusion. 
But has this been done by this committee? It has not, and this 
is a question I feel to be very important and which I feel should 
be borne in mind by every Member of Congress before the vote 
comes. Has the gentleman from Michigan ever, during the en- 
tire time devoted to the hearings on the naval appropriation bill, 
asked the Navy Department for information relative to the 
proposed naval establishments for next year of Great Britain 
and Japan? Think of that, gentlemen. They provide money in 
this bill to establish a system for obtaining such information, and 
yet in the making up of this most important bill they absolutely 
turn their backs upon this source of information and never once 
endeavor to get it. [Applause.] Instead of that, what does the 
chairman do? The gentleman from Michigan himself informed 
you during the first day of debate that he had depended upon 
the newspapers for certain information regarding these foreign 
navies. [Applause.] Think of that, gentlemen. In a question 
of this importance and with machinery for which he himself 
provides to furnish him this information, turning his back upon 
all this and going to the newspapers for this data. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Michigan if ever during the process 
of these hearings he has asked the Navy Department officiaily 
for this information? I would like to ask him, further, if dur- 
ing the hearings it was not on two occasions at least suggested 
to him that this information be inserted in the record of the 
hearings, and if he did not wave it aside as a matter of no 
importance? These are the things, gentlemen, which, to my 
mind, form conclusive evidence that the Congress of the United 
States can not depend upon the recommendations of this com- 
mittee, and I do not believe for one moment that, knowing these 
things, and with these misleading statements having been called 
to the attention of the Congress, that we can do otherwise than 
sustain the contention of those who plead for a 100 per cent 
efficient Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
the documents—— 

Mr. KNUTSON. 





I will not do it. It is five or nothing, 


My dear friend, we have got all 


I am not speaking of documents. Has the 


gentleman asked the Navy Department for official information? 








1922. 





Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. ‘The records down there do not show it. 
looked it up to-day. [Laughter and applause.] 

I have stated before that the committee in reporting out the 
bill, which supposedly provides for the maintenance of the defi- 
nite ratios with two ofher powers, has ignored the facts in 
regard to the proposed plans of those powers. I wish at this 
time to sum up some of these comparisons which have been 
presented to various Members of Congress by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Virst, the total enlisted personnel to be provided by the three 
countries in question for the next fiscal year are as follows: 


I 


Ciaeig Te a stab otar ead betecinduaieeihih ontent uaiak 104, 000 
JODER on. ci ci hn Shwe wedddan ne tbbeeesneniamawcomease 68, 252 
United Biel sien cts wiv tleidlntinis Nepibbtpninitiedieetidimttnink omens 67, 000 


Second. Of these totals it has been brought out that Great 
Britain finds it necessary to keep 38 per cent of her men ashore. 
Japan finds it necessary to keep 35 per cent of her men ashore. 
The Secretary of the Navy requests sufficient men so that he 
can keep 384 per cent ashore, and the bill, as reported to the 
House, states that 25 per cent is plenty to be kept ashore. 

Third. Again, the Secretary of the Navy has informed Con- 
gress that for the next year Great Britain proposes to keep on 
her battleships an average of 1,214 men; Japan proposes to 
keep on her battleships an average of 1,292 men. Again, the 
Secretary of the Navy has stated that the minimum number of 
men that he can recommend per battleship is 1,175. Yet here 
we have the situation of our committee ignoring all of these 
facts and stating that they are perfectly content to have our 
battleships manned with only an average of 1,014 men. Those are 
the facts, gentlemen, which must be borne in mind in voting 
upon this bill. The gentleman from Michigan can confuse the 
main issue by talking to we nontechnical people about little 
details, but those comparisons he can not get around, and I do 
not see how, in the face of those comparisons, we can afford to 
say that the estimates of the Secretary of the Navy, shown by 
these comparisons to be conservative, can be discarded. 

In closing I wish to append a comparative statement of the 
enlisted personnel of Great Britain for 1922-23: 

Summary of British personnel for the next fiscal year is quoted 
below. It will be noted that the British propose to reduce their per- 


sonnel gradually between this date and March 31, 1923, so that an aver- 
age must be considered in comparing with the strength of other navies. 


Present enlisted strength (excludes marines and officers)___. 96, 900 
Enlisted men IW <olomiai @avies. ..o.. 2.225 eee 6, 500 
Enlisted men of Royal Air Force doing duty connected with 

navy (this figure is taken as one-third of the total enlisted 


force of United Air Force, namely, 30,000) 10, 000 


Total enlisted force March 31, 1922_____---____- ~s= 113; 400 
British estimates provide for reduction to the following by March 
31, 1923: 
Enlisted men (excludes marines and officers) 
Enlisted men in colonial navies (no reduction) ~~. ________ Sool 
Enlisted men of Royal Air Force doing duty connected with , 
navy (this figure is taken as one-third of the total enlisted 
force of United Air Force, namely, 30,000) 


Total enlisted force March 31, 1923_-.--_--__--__--_- 

Average total for the year, 103,950. 

{Norr.—This total of 103,950 does not include men doing duty in 
the naval communication service, which in our Navy totals, roughly, 
1,600; naval recruiting service, which in our Navy includes about 800; 
nor does it include naval reservists manning, to our knowledge, 37 
auxiliary vessels. ] $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GriFrin]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, we have been overwhelmed 
by expert authorities; we have heard them commended and 
heard them condemned. I do not intend to get into the contro- 
versy With regard to the extent of the personnel of the Navy at 
this time. I feel, rather, in the position of the judge who at 
the conclusion of a long case feels that he ought to take the 
papers and reserve decision. 

My purpose for the present is to examine the suggestion of 
my colleague from New York [Mr. Cockran] that the making 
of a treaty by the President whereby the armament of the 
United States is in any way affected is an invasion of the pre- 
rogatives of the lower branch of Congress. 

This raises the question as to how far the treaty-making power 
provided in our Constitution may go in obligating the Congress 
and it also suggests a limitation on the treaty-making power. 

It is tantamount to saying that the Constitution of the United 
States, which vests the power in the Executive to enter into a 
treaty and in the Senate to ratify it, has no force and effect 
where that treaty may happen to call for an appropriation in 
this House or seem to limit the volition of this House or to cur- 
tail its control over its military or naval appropriations. 


78, 000 
6, 500 


10, 000 


94, 500 
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In my opinion there is no doubt that the Executive has the 
right to enter into a treaty embodying anything short of a 
violation of our Constitution—a right which appears to be 
only limited by the proviso that the Senate ratify it. In short, 
he has the power, if he cares to exercise it and the Senate agrees. 
But here is a paradox—an anomaly: The House is perfectly 
within its rights, if it uses its power to appropriate, to make 
other and even incompatible or conflicting arrangements. 

The making of such a treaty does not violate the prerogatives 
of this House, because we still maintain our right to utterly 
ignore its terms, aud, if it is conceivable that the Senate could 
be induced to alter its views with respect to the four-power pact 
and were disposed to cooperate with us, the work of the confer- 
ence could be completely disregarded, repudiated, and even re- 
versed. 

This presents an anomalous situation, an incongruity, which 
constitutes a peculiar, and possibly a dangerous, loophole in 
our constitutional armor. It raises the vital question, Why 
should not the power to ratify have been extended to the 
House as well as to the Senate? I think that it is manifest 
that in framing the Constitution and giving the Senate the sole 
power to ratify a treaty the founders of the Constitution de- 
parted from the basic principles which otherwise guided their 
sound judgment in the framing of that instrument. It worl 
seem as if the Nation’s founders were unwilling to trust the 
popular legislative branch of the Government in matters of di- 
plomacy, and were still tied to some of the old prejudices 
against the admission of light into the dark recesses of interna- 
tional dealings. Once before in our history, when the Texas 
treaty was rejected in 1844, this question was the subject of 
much debate, and the issue was tested by President Tyler by 
sending the rejected treaty to the House, where an effort was 
made to have it ratified by a joint resolution. This failing, the 
idea of accomplishing annexation by treaty was abandoned and 
it was eventually consummated directly by joint resolution, 
without further treaty preliminaries. 

I do not agree with the contention that if the House fails to 
make a necessary appropriation to maintain the Navy at the 
ratio which was established in the four-power pact, their action 
is equivalent te a repudiation of that treaty. The only way in 
which the four-power pact can be violated is by the creation of 
a larger Naval Establishment than the treaty provides. I 
doubt whether any of the other parties to the pact would 
grieve a single moment if We cut our Navy down to nothing. 

Yet it might happen that the House at some time might take 
advantage of the door which our national Constitution leaves 
wide open for the crippling of a treaty through the exercise of 
its power to deny appropriations. The remedy is to give the 
House the right to pass on a treaty. 

In three successive Congresses/I have introduced a resolution 
embodying an amendment to the Constitution giving to the 
House of Representatives equal power with the Senate in the 
ratification of treaties, and I hope that gentlemen will give that 
proposition some consideration, in view of recent international 
developments and of the trend which this debate has taken. 
The French Chamber of Deputies, the English Parliament, the 
Italian Chamber, all have a part in the ratification of treaties. 
The United States House of Representatives is the only body 
among democratic governments in the world to-day which is de- 
prived of the right to participate in the making of that part 
of the law which is embraced in a treaty. Vesting the treaty- 
making power in the Senate was a survival of ancient mistrust 
of the people and its representative body. Independent of this 
consideration, as a treaty is a law and Congress is the law- 
making body, the plain deduction is that treaties, as well as 
statute law, should be ratified or enacted by both bodies of 
Congress. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] to-day fired a 
very pertinent question at one of the speakers, in which he said 
that the Supreme Court of the United States holds that the pro- 
visions of a treaty and of statutory law are on a parity. So 
they are. But that determination of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is based upon the assumption that each branch 
of the Government will confine itself to its legitimate function 
and jurisdiction. No treaty can compel the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pass a law to conform to its terms, notwithstand- 





ing that there may be an ethical obligation to do so. There 
ought not to be this conflict between duty and power. There 


will always remain the danger of deadlocks or embarrassing 
conflicts between executive power and legislative rights so long 
as the lower House of Congress is deprived of its proper share 
in the making of all laws. whether by treaty or by statute. 


The safest way to protect the jurisdiction of the House is to 
upon 


accord to it the same right as the Senate has to pass 
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treaties negotiated by the Executive. Then if the compact 
entails appropriations to carry it into effect the very terms of 
the ratification by both branches of Congress will make it a 
matter of good faith ever after to do all things necessary to 
carry the treaty into effect. 

In conclusion let me say that no one need fear that he is vio- 
lating the Constitution in respecting the four-power pact, or 
that he is impairing the Constitution either by increasing er 
diminishing the naval ratio which the four-power pact provided. 
And in saying this I do net want to be understood as committing 
myself as yet on either side of the personnel proposition. [Ap- 
plause, ] 





APPENDIX. 
Grifin’s proposed amendment to Constitution giving House of Repre- 
sentatives concurrent powex in the ratification of treaties. 
Joint resolution (H, J. Res. 13) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That in lieu of paragraph 2 of section 2 of Ar- 
ticle Il of the Constitution of the United States, the following be 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitution, which shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States: 

‘He shall have power to make treaties, provided the same are rati- 
fied by a majority of the Senate and House of Representatives ; and he 
shall nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges 
of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for and which shall 
be established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments.” 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. McArruur]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. McARTHUR, Mr. Chairman, it has been my privilege for 
about five years to serve On the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
this House. This committee at one time enjoyed the privilege 
of considering and reporting the annual naval appropriation bill. 
This and other committees that formerly considered large ques- 
tions of policy were, to a large degree, emasculated by the ac- 
tion of the House some two years ago in centering its appropri- 
ating power and a very large portion of its legislative policy in 
the Committee on Appropriations, which now seeks, through 
measures such as the one we are now considering, to determine 
the legislative policies of the Government. But nevertheless 
those of us who remain on the Committee on Naval Affairs are 
not unmindful of the welfare ef the American Navy, and while 
I have no authority to speak officially for the membership of 
the committee, yet as one of its ranking members and as a 
Member of this House, I come here to-day to tell you that I 
view with alarm the action of the Committee on Appropriations 
in reporting this bill, which proposes an enlisted personnel of 
only 67,000 men for the next fiseal year. [Applause.] 

The action of the Committee on Appropriations in reporting 
a bill in which it is proposed to reduce the enlisted personnel 
of the Naval Hstablishment during the coming fiscal year to 
67,000 men is in direct vielation of the spirit and purpose of 
the recent Conference on the Limitation of Armament, which 
established the 5-5-8 ratio for the capital ship and aircraft 
carrier tonnage of Great Britain, the United States, and Japan. 
The American people approve of the results of this great con- 
ference, but I can not believe that they are in sympathy with 
the recommendations of the Committee on Appropriations in 
this matter. 

It is axiomatic that the officers and men constitute the back- 
bone of the Navy. Battleships, destroyers, submarines, and 
aircraft are useless unless properly manned, and no Navy can 
keep in fighting trim without a full complement of men. Great 
Britain realizes this, and, according te information available, 
on Mareh 25, 1922, made provision for 104,000 enlisted men for 
the ensuing fiscal year. This ineludes the colenial navy and 
one-third of the enlisted personnel of the united air force, but 
excludes the marines, the coast guard, the naval communica- 
tion service, the reeruiting service, and the naval reservists 
manning auxiliary naval vessels. In comparing the enlisted 
personnel of Great Britain with that of the United States, it is 
not proper to consider the marines in either instance. British 
marines do not perform certain of the most important fune- 
tions that are performed by the United States marines—expedi- 
tionary and occupational work, such as is now being performed 
by our marines in Haiti, Santo Demingo, Nicaragua, and Peling. 
These functions in the British Empire are performed by regular 
troops of the army. The British Navy does not carry the air 
force as u part of the naval establishment, In Great Britain 
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the air force is carried separately. There will be 30,000 en- 
listed men in the British air force during the next fiseal year. 
A conservative number of these to allet to the navy would be 
one-third, or 10,000. In addition, there are the colonial navies 
approximating 7,000 enlisted personnel at the present time. 
These are an integral part of the naval force of the Lritish 
Kmpire. The United States carries the communication person- 
nel as a part of its regular establishment. The British Navy 
does not. We need 1,600 regularly enlisted men of the Naval 
Kistablishment to be engaged in this work, which is similar to 
that performed for the British Navy by men not carried as a 
part of its enlisted force. The British man at least 37 of their 
auxiliaries with naval reservists, whereas we man all of ours 
with regularly enlisted personnel. A careful estimate of this 
gives not less than 4,000 men so employed by the British estab- 
lishment. Besides, the British recruiting is handled by civilians 
and not by members of the reguiar establishment. Adding all 
of these figures, we get as the potential strength of the British 
enlisted force during the next fiscal year 110,149. In order to 
be absolutely on the safe side, we can deduct 6,000 men from 
this number, leaving the British enlisted personnel at 104,000, 
as compared with 67,000 carried in this appropriation bill. 
| Applause. } 

Japan proposes during the next fiseal year to maintain an en- 
listed personnal of 68,252.. These figures are based on authentic 
information available as late as February 17 of this year. This 
proposed enlisted personnel is sufficient fully to man every 
present Japanese ship which can be retained under the treaty 
and every new ship which can be completed by July 1, 1922, and 
still leave 35 per cent of Japan’s total personnel available for 
shore establishments, aviation, and training. [Applause.] Do 
the people of the United States want an enlisted personnel of 
67,000, as compared with 68,252 for Japan? Does any red- 
biooded American who loves his country and who wishes to see 
her supremacy maintained among the powers of the earth wish 
to see her sink to the level of the third naval power of the 
world? 

The figures which IT have quoted have been furnished by re- 
liable and trustworthy officers of the Navy Department. There 
is no reason to doubt their authenticity. These officers in turn 
obtained their information from the published records of the 
actious of the British Admiralty and of the British Parliament 
and from unquestioned official sources in Japan, All of this 
information was obtained by the same people and in the same 
manner as was the information on which the entire American 
plan for the Conference on Limitation of Armaments was ob- 
tained. [Applause.] This plan was found to be accurate in all 
particulars. It may be interesting if the Committee on Appro- 
priations would advise the House just when, where, and under 
what circumstances it obtained all of its information relative 
to the British and Japanese enlisted personnel. Not a single 
line of it is in the hearings. [Apphiuse.] 


Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. McARTHUR. Certainly. 


Mr. LINEBERGER. Did not the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee practically decline to answer that question when pro- 
pounded to him by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rogers | ? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee could answer that better than the gentleman from 
Oregon. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. 
answer. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will be glad to answer, but 
not in the time of the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. McARTHUR. ‘The distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Keciey], whose ability and talents are worthy of a 
better cause than that of relegating the United States Navy to 
third place among the powers of the world, during the debate 
on Monday said that an enlisted personnel of 40,000 would give 
Japan men galore during the next fiscal year. This would 
undoubtedly be true if Japan were so foolish and short-sighted 
as to adopt a small-navy policy such as that now being advo- 
cated by the gentleman from Michigan and his colleagues on the 
Committee on Appropriations who have arrogated to themselves 


T would be glad to have the gentleman 


| the right to determine the naval policy of the United States 


Government by withholding funds for the proper maintenance 
of our Naval Dstablishment. [Applause.] 

The Conference on the Limitation of Armament agreed upon 
certain general proposals limiting naval expenditures and scrap- 
ping certain large types of ships. Its object was to reduce the 


burden of taxation involved in competitive navy building, but 
by no stretch of the imagination can it be conceded that the 











function ef the conference was to make provision for the de- 
struction of any navy. [Applause.] There are gentlemen who 
seriously believe that all the navies of the world should be 
scrapped, or at least reduced to insignificant proportions. These 
are the same pacifists and peace-at-any-price gentlemen ose 
leadership this Congress followed when the immortal Roosevelt 
and the lamented Gardner were attempting to arouse the people 
of the United States to the danger of their state of unprepared- 
ness during the two or three years prior to our entrance into 
the World War. If Congress and the country had followed the 
leadership of these two great Americans and their little band 
of faithful followers in Congress, thousands of American lives 
and billions of American treasure would have been saved. 
Those of us who advocated preparedness in 1915 and 1916 were 
told that we were in a state of nervous excitement and that our 
line of thought was good mental exercise. And yet the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Kerrey] and other gentlemen in this 
House are now seeking to disregard every lesson of the World 
War and to foist upon this country a pusillanimous third-rate 
naval policy. [Applause.] I for one protest; and even though 
others do not join me, I shall vote against the passage of the 
pending bill unless it is amended to meet the requirements of 
our Navy as to enlisted personnel. 

I have every confidence in the distinguished Secretary of the 
Navy, a former Member of this House and a veteran of two 
wars. I believe he has the proper conception of the dignity and 
standing of the United States of America among the powers of 
the earth, and that he views with alarm the efforts of gentle- 
men to weaken our Naval Establishment. I have every con- 
fidence in Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, a man who has bared 
his breast for his country and who has a proper conception 
of America as a naval power. I have every confidence in 
Admiral Coontz, the distinguished Chief of Naval Operations. 
These gentlemen have all told me of the threatened danger to 
the United States Navy in the 67,000 enlisted personne proposal. 
{Applause.] I have a much higher regard for their opinion 
on naval matters than I have for the opinion of even so dis- 
tinguished a Member of this body as the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Kretiry], and I concede that his knowledge of 
naval matters is profound and comprehensive. I only regret 
that his distinguished talents are not applied to the maintain- 
ing of a naval policy commensurate with our wealth and stand- 
ing among the nations. 

It is well known that for a certain complement of Navy men 
afloat there must be a certain number in the various activities 
of shore duty. The British Parliament has been asked to pro- 
vide enlisted men at the rate of 60 men ashore for 100 men 
afloat. And a safe policy for any country to follow would be to 
provide 50 men ashore for every 100 men afloat. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy, based on years of experience, has recom- 
mended 50 men ashore for 100 men afloat, yet the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. KEttey] and the other gentlemen who are 
standing sponsor for this bill would reduce the American ratio 
to 34 ashore for 100 men afloat. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman is a very dis- 
tinguished member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and has 
given the subject of the Navy a great deal of consideration. I 
wonder if, in working out what he thinks to be the proper num- 
ber for the Navy, he has decided about the number that should 
be afloat and the number that should be ashore: 

Mr. McARTHUR. Does the gentleman mean as to the per- 
centage? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. How many men has the 
zentleman figured necessary for the ships and how many ashore? 

Mr. McARTHUR. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that if we appropriate—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
favor of a personnel of 86,000. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Two-thirds afloat and one-third ashore, I 
would say, as a general line of policy, and yet if the men are 
allocated according to the proposal of the Secretary of the 
Navy—and we can not question his right to allocate them as he 
sees fit in order to maintain such a Navy as we give him—they 
will be apportioned at the ratio of only 34 men ashore for 
every 100 afloat—a ratio of 3 to 1 instead of the correct ratio 
of 2 to 1, 

It is idle to attempt to compare the Naval Establishment of 
this year with that of 1916. Naval experts the world over use 
in common two expressions—post-Jutland and pre-Jutland. 
Post-Jutland is taken to mean modern, pre-Jutland archaic. 
The late war formed a dividing line in military and naval 
tactics. Naval tactics, weapons, and construction have been 
radically modified since 1916. In 1916 aviation, submarines, 


I understand the gentleman is in 


radio, fire control were either nonexistent or in their in- 
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fancy. The complement of a battleship depends upon the 
functions which that battleship is called upon to perform. The 
battleship to-day, on account of the above developments and 
others of a kindred nature, is radically different from the 
battleship of 1916. 

A few of the specific developments which necessitate the in- 
crease in personnel are: 

Eight antiaircraft battery guns with their necessary equipment. 

Four broadside directors with their necessary equipment. 

Concentration party in mast. 

Main-top torpedo control. 

Improvements for the handling of ammunition in the turrets. 

Increases in radio communication, fire control, electrical devices, etc. 

Range converter. 

Range keeper. 

Director correction setters. 

And certain highly confidential installations. 

The men on board the battleship Texas in 1916 numbered 932. 
The number of men the department wishes to place on board her 
this year is 1,243. The difference between these numbers, 
namely, 311, is more than taken up by the number of men 
assigned to these new activities. 

On Monday the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ketiry] based 
his main contention on the allotment of personnel to the fleet, 
afloat, on the report given to him by the Navy Department, of 
the number of men so employed on February 1, 1922. The ex- 
planation for the small numbers of personnel on our ships on 
this date, which inadequate numbers are those used by the 
committee, as against the complements required by the Navy 
Department, is simple. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does the gentleman think it was 
easier to take them off the battleships than off the destroyers, 
which were only in half commission? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Certainly, because most of the destroyers 
had only skeleton crews, and in reducing the Navy the depart- 
ment had to go where they could find the largest number of 
men. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
call that the destroyers 

Mr. McARTHUR. Did the gentleman say I would probably 
be recalled? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. I hope the gentleman will 
be recalled to the House as often as he desires to come, be- 
cause he is a very valuable Member. But as I say, the gentle- 
man will probably recall that at the time he is speaking about, 
the reserve destroyers with about 12,000 men on board were 
very accessible, many of them being at Charleston, S. C., were 
they not? 

Mr. McARTHUR. That is correct. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. So that it would have been quite 
as simple a matter to get the men from the destroyers? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Probably not so simple, for most of the 
destroyers had small crews. The fact that the department con- 
siders the reduction as merely an emergency measure is indi- 
cated clearly in the very report of Admiral Jones, read by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. In the first 
paragraph of this report Admiral Jones states that on January 
1; that is, after these discharges had taken place, the battle- 
ships had 80 per cent of their complement on board. In the 
second paragraph of his report he states that soon after their 
arrival in Cuban waters this percentage was increased to 89, 
thereby indicating that the department immediately took steps 
to remedy this deficiency, and had done so to the extent of 
approximately 10 per cent, in a very short period of time. 

The Committee on Appropriations, on pages 6 and 7 of the 
majority report, stated in substance that on March 1, 1922, 
the Navy had in its possession 254 vessels of a nondescript 
character, including Eagle boats, subchasers, tugs, yachts, motor 
boats, and various miscellaneous craft. The suggestion is 
made that if these craft are kept in full commission tens of 
millions of dollars will be required for their upkeep and opera- 
tion. They are characterized as dead weight and a millstone 
around the neck of the Navy, and the suggestion is made that 
they all be sold. The studied inference to be conveyed to Con- 
gress here is plainly and unmistakably to the effect that the 
Navy Department wants to keep all these ships in commission 
and fully manned. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ketter] 
on Monday positively confirmed this impression. He eloquently 
painted a picture of tens of millions of dollars spent on ships 
of no military value and men by the thousands scattered up 
and down our coasts on vessels so small that the Navy Depart- 
ment can not find them. Upon investigation, I find that the 
committee’s “ hundreds of vessels, thousands of men, and tens 
of millions of dollars ” turns out to be 170 small vessels manned 
by 2,450 men—an average of about 15 men a ship—whose operat- 
ing cost by no stretch of the imagination can exceed $7,000,000, 
and whose operation is of real constructive value to the public 
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interest and to the national security. The committee’s partial 
statements of fact, unfair inferences, and unsound reasoning 
in this particular case are characteristically indicative of its 
whole report on the personnel situation, and as such should 
be pondered on by all Members of this House having the public 
interest at heart. 

The American people love their Nayy and its traditions, 
They properly regard it as our first line of defense, as the 
guardian of our commerce, as the protector of our territorial 
and insular possessions. They wish to-see it maintained at its 
full strength on the 5-5-3 ratio authorized by the reeent treaty. 
They wish to see it maintained on an equality with the British 
Navy, as one of the two great naval establishments: of the world. 
They do not wish to see it relegated to a position inferior to 
that of Japan. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen tell us that we will maintain substantially the 
same tonnage as Great Britain, but the Secretary of the Navy is 
authority for the statement that net less than five of our first- 
line battleships will be in ordinary, which means that they will 
not be in active service if our enlisted personnel for the coming 
fiscal year is reduced to 67,000. ‘The Secretary of the Navy 
knows just what he can do with an enlisted personnel of this 
size, and at my request the Navy Department has prepared a 
chart, a copy of which I mailed to each Member of the House, 
which shows just what an enlisted personnel of 67,000 will mean 
to our Navy during the coming fiscal year. It is not for gentle- 
men in this Heuse to question the authority of the Secretary 
of the Navy to equalize and distribute his personnel over the 
various Naval activities or to question the figures in the chart, 
Which ‘has been prepared by men in his department. This 
chart shows that an enlisted personnel of 104,000 for Great 
Britain, 67,000 for the United States, and 68,252 for Japan 
means that capital ships will be maintained at the ratio of 
5-8.2-2.6; that aircraft carriers will be maintained on the 
ratio of 5-1.2-0.6; that submarines will be maintained on the 
ratio of 4.1-5-2.8; that cruisers and destroyers will be main- 
tained in the ratio of 5—2.1-2.6; that mine layers will be main- 
tained in the ratio of 4.8-1.25-5; and that the total combatant 
vessels will be maintained in the ratio of 5 for Great Britain, 
2.8 for the United States, and 2.75 for Japan. Can any think- 
ing man fail to untlerstand what this sweeping reduction means 
to our Navy and to the people which it protects? 

Gentlemen, I respectfully submit that our Navy should be 
maintained at its full strength authorized by the recent treaty 
and, believing that it can not be so maintained with an enlisted 
personnel of only 67,000 men, I shall, at the proper time during 
the consideration of this bill, offer an amendment proposing to 
increase this number to 86,000. I bespeak your earnest con- 
sideration of the arguments in support of the 86,000 enlisted 
personnel and bope that you will decide to give this.amendment 
your support. 

I can not believe that you will adhere to the “ penny-wise 
and pound-foolish ”’ policy of the Committee on Appropriations 
or that you will shift the responsibility for the writing of this 
bill onto the shoulders of the Senate. Let us face this question 
fairly and squarely and decide for ourselves whether or not the 
United States is to maintain a Navy which will glorify the tra- 
ditions of the Republic or whether we are to drop to the third 
place among the naval powers. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield six minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Larson]. 

Mr. LARSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I had no.intention of making a speech. My purpose was merely 
to listen to the discussion and then vote according to the dic- 
tutes of my best judgment. 

We are told that “democracy is government by discussion.” 
We have had a splendid exemplification of that statement. The 
bill has been most ably and thoroughly discussed from every 
viewpoint. I am indebted to my colleagues for the facts they 
have presented and the deductions they have drawn therefrom. 

I do not rise to offer any substantial contribution to this 
discussion. I possess no expert knowledge on naval affairs 
that entitles me to speak with authority upon this matter. I 
feel, however, that I should state some of the reasons that 
prompt me to vote as I shall. This measure is of supreme im- 
portance to the people, and they are entitled to know not only 
how we vote but why we vote as we do. 

Had no discussion been had on this bill I would vote for 
a larger appropriation than that proposed by the committee. 
I probably would vote for an appropriation that would give 
the Navy 86,000 enlisted men. I came to that conclusion from 
reading the Washington newspapers and such .other .propa- 
ganda as was furnished. me by those who champion a big Navy 
personnel. While I am not a so-called big Navy man, I do not 
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want the efficiency of our “first line of defense” crippled in 





the least. No American should, That was my notion when the 
discussion was opened by the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Kettry]. In the language of the street, I was 
from Missouri; I wanted to be shown. I placed the burden of 
proof on the committee to prove clearly and conclusively, not 
by mere assertions but by facts and figures, that the appro- 
priation proposed is ample to man the United States Nayy 
without jeopardizing its efticiency. a a ' 

When the chairman of the Subcommittee on Naval Appro- 
priations had concluded his speech, one of the most remarkable 
speeches that. it has been my privilege to hear, I was thoroughly 
convinced that the appropriation proposed is sufficient. All the 
arguments that have been presented to the contrary, including 
the letter of our great Secretary of State, have not changed 
that opinion, and I shall vote accordingly. 

They say that parliamentary oratory is a lost art. I do not 
believe it. Real oratory is as éffective now as it was when 
Demosthenes spoke. Ifa man has.anything to say and knows 
how to say it in fitting form—that is, with clearness, force, and 
eloquence—he will always be assured of an appreciative and 
responsive hearing. The masterly presentation of the commit- 
tee’s proposal by the distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
brought to my mind Speaker Reed’s epigrammatic definition of 
eloguence—* Logic on fire.” That speech was logic on fire, 
alright. It burned up the opposition completely. Mr. Krrtry’s 
arguments have not been answered; they are unanswerable. 
In this discussion they stand as solid as the Rock of Gi- 
braltar. 

That speech was received by the House with spontaneous 
enthusiasm. Even his opponents were carried away by his elo- 
quence; but the following morning I read in one of the Wash- 
ington papers of brilliant and able speeches having been made 
by the big Navy advocates, and the chairman’s remarkable 
speech was barely mentioned. In effect, the paper I read 
stated : 


Mr. Kpiuny also spoke. 


{Laughter.] 

I mention this merely to show how powerful these ' big. Navy 
people and their supporters are here in Washington. The press 
is. at their command; but let me say that we who believe that 
67,000 men are ample to man our Navy in these “ piping time 
of peace” should not allow ourselves to be influenced by the 
Washington atmosphere. What we should be concerned about 
is the atmosphere at home and in the country at large. 

We know that the folks at home want actual, concrete results 
from the arms conference—results that will be reflected in their 
tax bills. Let us express by our votes on this measure the con- 
victions of the American people. As James Bryce says: 

What is democracy for exeept to represent and express the conyic 
tions and wishes of the people? 

In their dire distress the advocates of a big Army personnel 
threw out the S OS signal to our great Secretary of Stute, 
who gallantly came to their rescue with a letter in which he 
expresses his personal views on the proper size of the * Hughes 
Navy.” I do not agree with those of my colleagues who look 
upon Mr. Hughes’s epistolary medium of instructing us be- 
nighted Members of Congress as an unwarranted and gratui- 
tous intermeddling in the affairs of this House. Personally, I 
welcome his views. We should seek the truth, no matter 
whence its source. It is entirely proper that Mr. Hughes should 
give us and the country the benefit of his opinion. Any con- 
tribution that he may see fit to make to the discussion of any 
public question will always receive my thoughtful considera- 
tion, for I, in common with many of my fellow citizens, regard 
him as America’s .greatest living statesman. His beneficent 
work in connection with the arms conference alone entitles 
him to a place in the galaxy of the world’s great statesmen. 
As an American I am proud that my country has produced a 
man of his preeminent intellectual ability and superb moral 
courage. 

But let us see whether Mr. Hughes's letter has the persuasive 
force that the advocates of the big Navy personnel ¢laim for it. 
What, in fact, does the Secretary say? Is his opinion based 
upon facts or is it predicated upon a mere assumption of what 
the facts are claimed to be? Let me quote from his letter. He 
says: 

You say that you are advised by the Navy Department that the pro 
posed reduction in personne! will mean that not exeeeding 12 capital 


ships can be kept in commission. 
s to this— 


He continues— 
I am not qualified to express an opinion. 
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And like the careful lawyer that he is, he predicates his opin- 
jon, you will observe, upom the strength of the statement that 
the Navy Department has furnished him with, for he says: 

Accepting ‘this statement ef fact, the only question would seem to be 
whether our Navy should be reduced below the treaty standard by a 
provision of personnel inadequate to maintain it. 

But the soundness of the statement of alleged facts to which 
Mr. Hughes refers is challenged by the Subcommittee on Naval 
Appropriations and other opponents of a big naval personnel. 
Mr. Hughes begs the very questfon that is practically the main 
issue in this diseussion. Therein lies the probative weakness of 
his letter. If you grant his premise, his conelusion is obviously 
correct, but the committee has demonstrated, almost to a mathe- 
matical certainty, that with a personnel of 67,000 men the 18 
capital ships and ail other craft that go with them can be 
kept in commission, thereby giving us a Navy of the treaty 
standard. ~ 

But while it is our duty to weigh carefully the views of the 
President and of the “best minds” constituting his great Cabi- 
net on the merits or demerits of pending legislation, as represent- 
atives of the people we have no moral right to abdicate our 
judgment and follow blindly their proffered counsel. We can 
not shift upon their shoulders our constitutional responsibility. 
In the last analysis, we, and we alone, are responsible to the 
people for the character of the measures this House passes. 

The committee’s proposal will save the American people close 
onto $200,000.000 a year, as compared with the appropriation 
for the last fiscal year. Is not this great sum worth saving? 
It is true that the United States is the richest country in the 
world. Although we have only one-seventeenth of the world’s 
population, we own one-third of the world’s estimated wealth. 
But let us not forget that we have an enormous public debt and 
that our annual Government expenses are stupendous. 

Our people are burdened with taxation—mmunicipal, state, 


and national. They are tax-ridden. They are complaining, 
and justly. They are demanding of us relief from their tax 
burdens. Under such circumstances, I ask, what right have we 


in peace times to sanction the employment of several thou- 
sand superfluous men in our Navy? No red-blooded American 
wants to be a sineeure or a parasite. He prefers to be engaged 
in a service in which he can be of use to his country. To keep 
men in unnecessary public positicns is a waste of the people’s 
treasure and of human energy. Let us save the money and 
also give these superfluous men an opportunity to enguge in the 
development of our natural resources. 

In the name of common sense, what reason is there for a big 
Navy personnel in these peace times? If there were any rea- 
sonable fears of an immediate invasion, that would be justifica- 
tion for a big Navy. But who ‘is to invade us? Surely no 
Kuropean nation. Europe is bankrupt. Great Britain, France, 
and Italy are bled white. The militarism and imperialism of 
Germany are no more. Is Japan, thousands of miles removed 
from us, our international hobgoblin? Japan may be militaristic 
and imperialistic, but she is not insane. Japan has no désire 
to commit national suicide. Japan wants to exist. She does not 
want to measure swords with America. 

‘The fact of the matter is that no government for many years 
to come, perhaps for many generations, could induce its people 
to engage in another war. The people have had enough of hell. 
They have just finished fighting “the war to end war.” What 
they want is “ less of armament and none of war.” [Applause.] 

It is the law of human nature that imputation of distrust 
excites in others a correspending sentiment. As Charies 
Sumner said in his plea for universal peace more than a half 
century ago: 

War preparations in a period of professed peace must naturally 
prompt adverse preparations, and everywhere within the circle of their 
influence quicken the spirit of war. So are we all knit together that 
the feelings in our own bosoms awaken corresponding feelings in the 
bosoms of others, as harp answers to harp in its softest vibration, as 
deep responds to deep in the might of its power. What in us is good 
invites the good in our brother; generosity begets generosity; love 
wins love; peace secures peace; while all in us that is bad challenges 
the bad in our brother; distrust engenders distrust; hate provokes 
hate; war arouses war. Therefore are we admonished to avoid such 
appeal, and this is the voice of nature itself. 

It is to be deplored that any Member of this House should 
allow himself to be carried away so far by his zeal and enthu- 
siasm for a big Navy personnel as to deem it necessary to charge 
2 nation that participated in the arms conference on the invita- 
tion of our Government with engaging in propaganda to disarm 
America. Such imputation not only extremely 
but it has a tendency to engender distrust and hate in the 


is 


minds and hearts of those with whom we are desirous of living | 


And that means 
reflect the 
am sure 


on terms of international good will and comity. 
every nation on the globe. That accusation may 


sentiments of a few wilitarists and alarmists, but I 


bad taste. 





| “less of armament 


that it dees not reflect the sentiments either of this House or 
of the American people. 

This effort on the part of Congress to reduce armaments is 
not prompted by Japanese propaganda; it is prompted solely 
by a desire te give concrete and practical expression to the en- 
lightened Christian sentiment of the American people. 

It is utterly absurd to charge the committee and those of us 
who concur in their views with a purpose “to wreck the Navy.” 
Such an accusation is the child of militaristic hysteria. We are 
not “wreckers” simply because, in the interest of national 
economy and for the promotion of international friendship and 
enduring peace, we advocate a reasonabie reduction in our Navy 
personnel. 

We concede that the champions of a big Navy are actuated by 
patriotic motives, but we deny that they have a monopoly on 
American patriotism. Whatever our views may be as to the 
size of the Navy personnel, we are all actuated by a desire to 
promote the highest welfare of our common country. We may 
differ as to the proper naval policy, but we are all Americans. 

No naval oflicer who advocates a big Navy personnel should 
take umbrage because we do not adopt his views. We questioa 
neither his veracity nor his sincerity. We know that he is 
intensely patriotic. We appreciate that he stands for “our 
country, right or wrong.” We acknowledge his service to the 
Republic. But we also know that he is likely to have a mania 
for a big Navy—the biggest in the world—for the bigger the 
Navy the greater the glory. He will not willingly give up any 
of his prestige and power as the head of a big fighting machine. 
He is actuated by the philosophy of— 

The good old rule, the simple plan, 


That he should get whe has the power, 
And he should keep who can. 


That feeling is perfectly natural. It is the result of his 
training and environment. Whoever heard of an admiral who 
advocates a small navy or of a general who favors a small 
army’? Such an admiral or a general is a rara avis. 

If we refuse to follow the advice of these naval experts who 
advocate a big Navy personnel, it is because we think that they 
are prejudiced. If Congress were to give them a free rein, 
we would soon have the biggest navy on the seas. Listen te 
what Capt. L M. Overstreet, United States Navy, says: 

I believe— 

Says he— 
that we need approximately 120,000 men to man the so-called Hughes 
Navy and should imerease rather than decrease owr present force. 

The naval beard also wants that number. 

That is disarmament for you! That is carrying out the will 
of the American people as expressed through the action of the 
Washington conference! What would happen to the United 
States Treasury if Congress were to,allow the naval experts to 
dictate the size of a Navy personnel? It soon would become 
like unto a dime savings bank. 

I prefer to follow the sound judgment of the Subcommittee 
on Naval Appropriations as to the size of our Navy personnel. 
The members of that committee have had years of experience in 
dealing with naval affairs and naval appropriations. They 
have’ thoroughly and conscientiously investigated the matter 
from every possible viewpoint. and their unbiused, deliberate 
judgment is that 67,000 men are ample to man efficiently the 
United States Navy. That number is large enough for me, 
and I am sure the American people feel that that number of 
their fellow citizens, with the ships at their disposal, can and 
will in these peace times maintain the rights, prestige, and 
honor of the Republic [Applause.] 

What this war-weary world needs now is less of distrust and 
hatred and more of confidence and love. The true grandeur 
of our Nation consists net in a big Navy or a big Army, the 
machinery of force, but rather in the spirit of justice and right. 
If we are to lead the world, as we are expected, to a higher 
and a better civilization we can do so not only by preaching 
and none of war” but what is more im- 
portant by translating our preaching into actual practice. <A 
good example is the best sermon. | Applause. ] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. Swine]. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, no one can be more opposed to 
the expenditure of unnecessary money upon our Navy than I 
am myself. I hope the time will come when the resources of 
this country shall be turned from the creation of destructive 
agencies to the creation of construetive agencies. I would like 
to see the time come when this country could devote its re- 
sources to internal improvements and the eomstruction ef these 
great projects in our midst which return prosperity and hap- 
piness to our people, [Applause.] However, we owe an obli- 
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gation, under conditions as they exist to-day, to give to our 
people absolute security, even at a considerable cost to the 
country. The greatest minds of the world that met here at the 
Limitation of Armaments Conference rendered this verdict to 
the world and to us if we will but hear—not that there will be 
no more wars but that there will be more wars. Otherwise, 
instead of a mere limitation of armament, they would have 
agreed to a total disarmament. [Applause.] 

With that verdict in our minds, and knowing from history 
that from the earliest dawn of time down to now there has been 
war after war, and knowing, as we do, when we use our com- 
mon sense, that until God sees fit to change the hearts and 
minds of men, there are going to be still more wars, I think we 
should be prepared. When the millennium comes—and I pray 
that its coming may be hastened—we may do away with the 
Navy, but we will do away with the Navy when, and only when, 
we may also do away with the police in the cities and the 
sheriffs and the constables in the country, 

If the Committee on Appropriations had made the issue here 
simply that 67,000 men were enough, that would have been 
one thing, but they take the position here that 67,000 men will 








furnish our Navy with a fighting strength commensurate with 
the treaty ratio of 5-5-3. 
I glory in the accomplishments of the Limitation of Arma- 


ments Conference, and I stand here now striving to preserve 
to the American people the benefits of those accomplishments— 
net to destroy them. [Applause.] It was thought by those 
who made that agreement that the 5-5-3 ratio was the best 
ratio that could be agreed upen+to preserve the peace of the 
world—between the two great Anglo-Saxon countries an 
equality, and between America and Japan a substantial increase 
in the strength of the American Navy. 

This bill has been called a one-man bill, and I think there is 
some evidence to justify that statement. If we must take the 
judgment of one man, then I know of no man whose judgment 
I would rather take than that of the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, but experience tells us that it is not safe 
to rely upon the judgment of one man. In the report a great 
deal is said about the treaty ratio and the maintenance of that 
ratio. But it is my opinion that the question of how the fight- 
ing strength of our Navy would compare with the navies of 
Great Britain and Japan was an afterthought. During the 
hearing the inquiry seemed to be how few men could be put on 
the ships and still keep them afloat. The hearings ran from 
the 6th of March to the 21st of March, and all the experts of the 
Navy were called before the committee. On the third day of the 
hearings the learned — of the subcommittee virtually 
said to the Secretary of the Navy, “ Take 50,000 men afloat and 
15,000 men on shore, and cut your cloth Seen: He did 
more than that. He told the Secretary of the Navy what ships 
he desired him to keep in commission, viz, the 18 battleships, 
the 103 destroyers, and the 84 submarines, He said, “ Take the 
rest of the 50,000 as far as it will go, and then cut off wherever 
it stops.” Then and there the control of the Navy pussed from 
the Secretary of the Navy to the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations. [Applause.] 

The Secretary of the Navy, in a letter to the committee, 
clearly pointed out just what the consequences would be if this 

arbitrary cut was put into effect. He said that with only 65,000 
men the Navy would find— 

(1) That our available force for sea is 46,000, because in the opinion 
of the department it is vitally necessary for the best interests of the 
Navy and the Government to keep the vessels referred to in commission 
and the shore station activities as a necessary adjunct. 

2) Six battleships of the first line, being all the 12-inch gun ships, 


will of necessity go into ordinary with complements only large enough 
to preserve them and keep them ready for as quick action as possible. 


I also call your attention in this connection to the fact that this 
involves the withdrawal of the flagship Utah from the European 


Squadron and the abandonment of that station. It is the opinion of the 
department that for the national defense it is better to have 12 full 
complement, ready-for-action ships than it is to have 18 part comple- 
ment ships not ready for action. I personally believe that a ship too 
greatly undermanned is a sick ship and will be of little account in 
battle. 

(3) In addition to the 46,000 actually serving on ships, the arbitrary 
7 per cent replacements bring up the figure to 50,550, leaving for 
shore stations only 14,450. 

(4) The destroyers are reduceé to 65 with 90 per cent complements, 
with 50 in reserve with 50 per cent complements, 

(5) All submarines, second line, are placed out of commission. 

(6) Practically all Eagle boats, subchasers, and other small craft 
now used for training reservists or other purposes go out of commission. 

(7) If we are to consider the appropriation for the year as of July 1 
to be on the basis of 65,000 men, we must start the year on July 1 
with 65,000 men. That means we must reduce between the date of the 
approval of the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1923, should it 
contain the figure of €5,000, by getting rid, by discharge or otherwise, 
of approximately 31,000 men. 

. * . * > 
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In regard to the figure submitted, I must further inform you +) 
it is ee inadequate in the estimation of the department to 
erly man the United States Navy. It will necessitate leaving Ships of 
vital importance out of the battle line. The ratio established in tha 

naval treaty is for the three great naval powers—the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan—5-5—3. Under the personne! allowance ,; 
65,000, according to our best information, this ratio will be reduced 
to 24-5-3 for the United States, Great Britain, and Japan, respectiy 


lat 
pre p 


However, it appears that the committee paid no attention 1, 
this warning. Their decision seems to have been made up on 
the third day of their hearings. 

From that day on to the finish of the hearings I find no de. 
viation from the preconceived opinion of the chairman of tho 
committee, and after hearing the evidence he rendered his 
decision which he had already formed at the beginning, , 
Navy of 65,000 enlisted men and 2,000 entered apprentices. 1), 
fact, I am betraying no confidence when I say that before tho 
hearings ever started I was informed that this 65,000 was to be 
the strength of the Navy. What was the use of having the 
hearings, what was the use of going from ship to ship and man 
to man, what was the use of working the adding machine, when 
it had already been determined what the strength of the Navy 
was going to be? [Applause.] It is easy for a man who is 
familiar with the Navy to talk to the Members of the House, 
the majority of whom are not familiar with the technica! 
organization of the Navy, and say to them that “ We have 
furnished a personnel for 18 battleships, a personnel fer 102 
destroyers, and a personnel for 84 submarines, and what Bore 
do they want with men, where would they put them?” Because 
Congressmen from the Middle West can not think of any other 
class of vessels than those named and can not suggest where to 
put them—can not think of an answer to the gentleman's 
question—they come to the conclusion which the defenders otf 
this bill want them to form, namely, that there can be no other 
place to put the men, and therefore they are not needed. | 
have heard of men who say, “ What do you want with mine 
sweepers and mine layers in time of peace, and all of the 
other 57 different varieties of boats and craft that it takes to 
make up a modern navy?” The comparison of the personnel 
of to-day with the personnel of 1916 means nothing, because 
fighting on sea to-day is totally different from what it was in 
1916. 

The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FrencH] undertook to make 
this allowance. He finally got down to the aircraft, and be- 
eause that looked as though it was going to swell the personne! 
beyond what was provided for in the bill he said, “ Weill, we 
did not allow them any money to put the antiaircraft guns on 
the ships so that we can hold down the personnel.” If that 
were true, it would be a crime against the men who have to 
fight on these ships—to refuse them the necessary protection 
in order to reduce the personnel. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, I think the gentleman mis- 
understood the gentleman from Idaho. What he did say wis 
that we did not have all the aircraft guns or mounts manufic- 
tured yet to put on them. 

Mr. SWING. He said you had not appropriated for them. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, no. 

Mr. SWING. And I will say this: They are appropriate: 
for and they are manufactured and they are going to be on 
these ships this coming year [applause] if I can take the word 
of Admiral MeVay; Chief of Ordnance. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, If the gentleman has the fact 
about that, then we can cut out what we have included for 
antiaircraft guns when we get to the right place in the bill. 

Mr. SWING. Well, I find the gentlemen in charge of the 
bills are good on cutting; but let me say that it is not every 
cutting that is economy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman would not want 
us to appropriate money for guns if we have them alrezdy, 
would he? 

Mr. SWING. No. But I want you to appropriate for the 
men to man the guns. What good are hulls without the men 
behind the guns? [Applause.] 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. 
not? ; 

Mr. SWING. Admiral McVay says we have the guns, nc 
I want the men to man them. You can not bluff the world will 
empty hulls. Ships without men are no better than a scelie 
painted on canvas. You must have both ships and men to make 
a fighting force, and that is where this bill falls down. 

Now, the chairman of the subcommittee accused the Secretary 
of the Navy of having 20,000 men piled up on the shore some 
place with nothing to do. The accusation is a serious one, 


Whether we have the guns or 


that the officials of our Navy, who are willing to give their lives 
in defense of their country, are conniving, if not actually in a 
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crimival conspiracy, to raid the Treasury of the United States 
by keeping on the Navy pay roll 20,000 men who have nothing 
" a KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman is a very promi- 
nent and influential member of the Naval Committee. Will he 
tell the House just where the 20,000 extra men are on shore? 

Mr. SWING. I thought you would ask that, and so I have 
prepared a statement, which I will read or introduce in the 
RECORD. 3 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman 
read it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. How long is it? 

Mr. SWING. It consists of one page. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What is it? 

Mr. SWING. It shows in detail where these 20,000 men 
and what they are doing—the men you said were piled up 
shore with nothing to do. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Go ahead and read it. 

Mr. SWING. I will. It says: 

Distribution of enlisted personnel as of January 1, 1922. 
OPERATING FORCE ON SHORE. 


Navy yards and naval stations__-_..---..------------.~.---- 1, 359 
Receiving ships and barracks, operating force____ . 945 
Training stations and trade schools (instructors and 032 


The gentleman had better read it. 
extend my time if I 


are 
on 


overhead). 2, 


' 

i 

1 

i - 
7 


Hoepiters. (onevatinp Grows) 2. so 1,978 
Feet $C I ibm dirk sisted teen ae nme nn 23 
CE iit icdine i eeenenininestnn eae agama meinen 1, 228 
AVIA GE oe nnn e hie cendena a akin adllan na eat iia Nad eal sip apa 2, 754 
Ammunition depots and terpedo stations__._.........._-_----. 607 
TRecresiCRes : CURR aici rh ci eiiaitigeenitncdgain eee % 709 





Total operating force on shore 
Diet eee WORE POD hed tei bets ie ai calintee tnleles clic ore cite ailnie winiw st 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What are they? 

Mr. SWING. Does the honorable gentleman from Michigan 
not know? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
knows. 

Mr. SWING. Yes, sir: I know. You call them “yachts and 
nondescript vessels,” implying that they were pleasure boats 
for the commanders, and other useless craft, but you know that 
they are mostly tugs that pull vessels into their places in 
the harbors, that haul out to the vessels barges loaded with 
coal for fueling, and self-propelling oil barges. You know that 
as well as I do. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. There are men and tugs in the 
yards to handle the vessels that carry the coal. These are dis- 
trict craft. 

Mr. SWING. I am talking about district vessels, 
answered your question on that? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I rather think not. 

Mr. SWING. Well, the gentleman can be very hard to satisfy 
when he wants te be. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes more to the gentleman because I interrupted him. 

Mr. SWING. I had already accounted for 15,985 men when I 
Was interrupted. I will now continue: 





I want to know if the gentleman 





Have I 


Replacements : 


I I I ia ec dab hittin eben meena pecans 2, 258 

a I a ct sss hn ess ip ome ik ie leh a 1, 339 | 
Under training and instruction at trainimg stations anc 

i i catenins neni iad antennae tell tacts tcretian ates 4,981 | 

General detail: | 
ee IE Sa i cians caine geneieneieipds dinchdigheaink-abam 27 
Trade schools and training stations__....-..---- 329 
Receiving ships and receiving barracks... ~~~ 3, 6038 
Ammuntion depots and torpedo stations... ~~ 225 
Aviation stations____...-._- mae SNE EPR ES Pe ee §2 

—- 4,236 | 

28, 799 | 

Ba’ temesit: and delayed teperts._........~........- aan 

32, 861 | 

SPRINT TRI stein sdeat cin wit 0G. A Pe | EE ae 68, 138 





Grand total 100, 999 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is why the gentleman de- 
sires the additional 20,000 men. 

Mr. SWING. No. That was in reply to your proposition | 
that there were 20,000 men that Secretary Denby could not | 
account for. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Have you accounted for them? 

Mr. SWING. There is the statement which shows exactly 


what they are doing, and it is satisfactory to me. 

Now, the whole issue in this thing is just this: It is whether 
or net we have what we have told the American people we were 
going to have, a Navy equal to any in the world. 


I charge that 
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this bill was drawn in total disregard of the comparative strength 
of the personnel of our Navy with that of other nations. 

In this whole volume there is not a single inquiry by the 
chairman of the committee or any of his associates asking for in- 
formation as to the relative strenzth of any other navy, and it 
Seems to me it did net occur to them important until after they 
had been criticized for not maintaining; the Navy according to the 
treaty ratio. Then the gentleman from Michigan, having pre- 
viously decided that our Navy should have only 65,000 enlisted 
men and 2,000 apprentices, started out to find the evidence to sup- 
port it. And where did he look? The Lord only knows. It is 
a great mystery as to where this committee went for assistance. 

This colloquy between the learned gentleman from Michigan 
{[Mr. Ketiey] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BuTLER] took place while the chairman of the gubcommittee was 
making his opening statement on behalf of this bill: 

Mr. Burier. I have listened with very great care to the comparison 
he was making of the number of men proposed by the English and by 
the American navies. I do not know where the gentleman got his in- 
formation. He can not supply it. Will not the gentleman state to the 
House whether or not it was the very highest that couid be obtained, 
absolutely official ? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. As far as I could go. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What 
ference? 

Mr. SWING. The inference is that there are only officials of 
three countries who could possibly be appealed to for this 
information—the American, the British, and the Japanese. It 
seems that you place no confidence in the naval officials of our 
owx country, so it is hardly likely that you got your information 
from therm 

And I am afraid that the sad spectacle is presented to the 
American people of a committee of this House preparing a 
naval bill for the defense of our country, asking Japanese and 

sritish officials to assist in framing it. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does the gentleman say that the 
committee hed no information from American representutives 

Mr. SWING. I went to the only source that was afforded 


the gentleman’s in- 


is 


| abroad? 


to me, the official hearings of your committee, and nothing can 
be found — 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Does the gentleman say that the 
committee had no information from our representatives abroad? 

Mr. SWING. I say this, that you have not disclosed it. If 
you are willing to disclose it, you May do so now. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I thank the gentleman 
permission. 

Mr. SWING. We maintain through appropriations the Naval 
Intelligence Bureau, and the gentleman knows that its function 
is to acquire from most official sources the most authentic in- 


for this 


formation obtainable regarding the navies of the world. Only 
a part of it is published; most of it is secret. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from (Cali- 


fornia has expired. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, may I have two minutes more? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I regret I can not yield more 
time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Californiu is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. SWING. Now, something was said in this tarring-stick 
act of these Members of the House who took exception as a 
matter of conscientious duty to the conclusions reached by the 
committee about their being from navy-yard districts. Well, 
the answer to that is that enlisted men do not work in the navy 
yards, and the issue now before this House is the size of the 
enlisted personnel, and its decision will neither inerense nor de- 
erease the size of any navy yard. 

The district I represent, as well as my State—in fact. the 
whole Pacific coast—is interested in this bill selely from the 
standpoint of adequate national defense. We on the west coust 
face the only source of danger from which danger can come 
to this country. We believe that we have a right to look to our 
Government to furnish us absolute security and not leave us de- 
pendent upon the word of some foreign power. We have a 
Navy which is capable of giving us that absolute security if 
this Congress will only appropriate for its adequate support and 
maintenance. In this connection, and as typical of the senti- 


| ment of the people of my State, I want to read a telegrim re- 


ceived this morning from John R, Quinn, commander of the 
American Legion of the State of California. It does not rep- 
resent navy-yard employees who are seeking to raid the Treas- 
ury of the United States, if amy there are. This represents 
men who fought and bled and who have learned the lesson 
of the Great War on the battie field at the risk of their lives 
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and their health, and who do not want our country to again 
pay the awful price of unpreparedness. It says: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 11, 1922. 
Congressman PHIL D, SWING, 
Washington, D. C.: , 
Representing 50,000 California Legionaries, I feel that we would be 
derelict in our duty if we did not protest against the reduction of the 
naval forces of the United States below 90,000 men, as we should have 
under the disarmament pact 5-5-3 pro rata. 2 
to be too soon forgotten. We must maintain a sufficient personnel for 
our national defense, 
JOHN R. QUINN, 
Department Commander. 


{| Applause. ] 

And now, finally, since the chairman of the subcommittee him- 
self read a statement from the President delivered before the 
Limitation of Armament Conference, I would like to read what 
President Harding wrote regarding maintaining the American 
Navy: . 

We want no Navy for conquest. We would all like to reduce arma- 
ments; but so long as there is need for national defense we must main- 
tain our Navy, not only in its material strength but in the moral 
capacity of its officers and men. Our Navy is the great wall of Amer- 
ica. A navy that is almost good enough will, in the end, prove more 
costly to the safety of the United States than no navy at all, 

{| Applause. ] - 

Now, taking the facts before us, 67,000 men as the enlisted 
strength of this country, and taking the like elements from the 
navies of Great Britain and Japan, we find that for the ensuing 
fiscal year the average enlisted strength for Great Britain will 
be 104,000 men and for Japan 68,252, as against our 67,000. 
We know the facts or we can learn them. We can not fool 
ourselves, and in Heaven’s name let us not commit the crime 
against the country of fooling the people into thinking they 
have a 5-5-3 ratio Navy when we have only a 5-3-3 Navy. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. HocGan]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, the issue in the debate upon 
the proposition of cutting down the estimates submitted by 
Secretary Denby for the personnel of our Navy from 96,000 
men to 67,000 men is simply this: Shall we resort to national 
short-sightedness in the name of national economy. 

In my opinion the American people would resent our meeting 
that issue as the Appropriations Committee would meet it. Ex- 
treme parsimony with our Navy has never been popular. From 
the days of John Paul Jones and Farragut and Schley and 
Dewey until now that Navy has defended our coast line in both 
great oceans and has never been beaten. It has upheld liberty 
and opposed tyranny. It has done its full share in the work of 
making this the first nation in the world. 

Let us not forget that if we were enabled to break the shackles 
of the British Empire and become free to preserve the integrity 
of our Union, to become a world power by rescuing from Spain 
her down-trodden possessions, and to assume the leadership of 
mankind following upon our turning the tide in the bloodiest 
war of history, it was because we did not rely entirely upon our 
prayers, but kept our powder dry. It was because we upheld 
fine and honorable traditions in our Navy as a fighting machine. 
It was because we kept the old fighting spirit at the highest 
pitch. It was because the protection of America was the highest 
consideration. 

It is now proposed by the statesmen of the Appropriations 
Committee to abandon all of our naval traditions and to make 
the United States accept a place as a third-rate naval power. 
Some of the members of the committee who urge the reduction 
would have us believe that white is black and black is white. 
They would have us accept their statement that by a reduction 
in the personnel of about one-fourth of the number of men 
asked for the Navy would be kept up to the same maximum as 
the British Navy, which will not be permitted to dwindle to the 
smaller total. These statesmen have attempted to nullify the 
splendid work of the Harding administration in bringing about 
a 10-year limitation of naval armament. This Republican 
administration has been replete with measures of great distinc- 
tion for the benefit of all the people of the country, but in the 
century to come nowhere will it so resplendently shine in 
achievement for the public good as in its sincere effort to bring 
about world peace on a practicable basis. When Charles Evans 
Hughes laid down the terms of the armament treaty subse- 
quently adopted I do not believe he had any thought that his 
proposal to scrap the ships of Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan to a 5-5-3 basis would be met by an attempt on the 
part of the Appropriations Committee of the House to cut our 
diminished Navy to the point of inefficiency. Our national in- 
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terests were not jeopardized by President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes. On the contrary, they safeguarded them with treaties 
which are not to be considered scraps of paper. Is Congress, 
then, to be less-careful of our national interests? Are we, the 
Representatives of the people, to appear before our constituen- 
cies and explain a vote against a personnel of 86,000 men on the 
ground that it equally carries out the terms of the arms treaty 
in the face of the diametrically opposite opinion by Secretary 
Hughes himself? 

There are some here who would have us believe that in the 
nature of things we shall never have another war with England. 
As the result of our saving her cause in the World War she 
now has a third instead of a fourth of the globe as her domain. 
In order to placate opinion in this country, she has given do- 
minion government to Ireland, in some respects a-greater move 
in the direction of world peace than the arms conference. 
For the same reason she has accepted equality on the sea of the 
Stars and Stripes. I hope no further wars will ever come. [ 
hope that all nations will be so beneficently imbued with the 
blessings of peace that they will never think of again taking to 
bloodshed to settle their differences. But I do not believe they 
will, and because I wish to protect America from theory and 
shortsightedness I want to see it fully prepared for any eventu- 
ality that may arise in the future with Great Britain or any 
other power. There are those also who would have us believe 
that we shall never war with Japan. I hope so, but I can not 
believe that Japan has lost all ambition as the result of the 
arms treaty, and I want to see our Navy maintained at a stand- 
ard which will enable us to be reasonably sure of victory in the 
event of a fight. “Speak softly, but carry a big stick” was 
Theodore Roosevelt’s maxim, and it is good enough for me. 
Let us all be in favor of peace, but take no chances. And to- 
ward Great Britain and Japan let us have the most altruistic 
good will. Let us believe their good will toward us. But in 
the event that their will should not be so good, let us be ready 
with a broadside that will sweep empires off the seas and pre- 
serve for mankind the ideal of liberty and republicanism. 

Sixty-seven thousand men will not be sufficient to maintain 
our Navy on an equality with that of England. This is testified 
to by naval experts. Their word and that of the Secretary of 
the Navy and the son of Theodore Roosevelt, who is now As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, are sufficient evidence to me as 
against the cheeseparing contentions of the Appropriations 
Committee. Eighty-six thousand men will save our Navy from 
sinking into the third class. I am for it and for the Navy and 
the fighting spirit of John Paul Jones and Dewey. [ Applause. } 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Curry, as Speaker 
pro tempore, having assumed the chair, Mr. Tritson, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, and for other purposes, had come to. no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut asks unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in two prepared speeches de- 
livered yesterday the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprvrr | 
and the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson}] made 
numerous and in many cases very damaging accusations against 
certain Army officers. The general impression left by these 
charges is that other officers, including the War Department 
itself, have either connived at, condoned, or ignored the acts 
upon which these accusations are supposed to be founted. 
That such an impression is accurate or that it has any sub- 
stantial foundation in fact no fair-minded man, in my judg- 
ment, believes. If there be crookedness or corruption of any 
kind in the War Department or in the Army, the person most 
interested and who would be most active in finding and getting 
rid of it is the Secretary of War. No one who knows his high 
character will dispute this. Nor should we allow the fact, 
even if proved, that a few Army officers in very rare instance® 
have been unfaithful to cast a cloud of suspicion upon the 
whole Army. As we all know, Army officers were called upou 
during the war to perform tasks unprecedented in magnitude 
and difficulty. With exceptions so rare as to be noteworthy on 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


that account they accomplished these tasks with honor and 
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credit to themselves and with great advantage to the country. By Mr. HARDY of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11283) to continue 

If any man has disgraced himself and his country by dishonesty, | the land office at Del Norte, in the State of Colorado, and for 
he should be uncovered and punished, but let us, not besmirch | other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

the honorable records of the many who gave the very best that By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 325) 

was in them to their country in the time of its great need. requesting the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to comply with 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. the intent of the law to decentralize the bureau by expediting 

and completing the transfer of records and files having to do 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- | with veterans’ claims to the several regional offices; to the 


lows : ee Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
‘To Mr, MALONEY, indefinitely. 
To Mr. STEVENSON (at the request of Mr. McSwain), for two 
legislative days, on account of important business. PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


T (pSPETH, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 7 
Ko Mr. <neaen - Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 


ness. =? . : 
man - SANDERS 0 te at the request of Mr. Purnety), | Were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
7 To Mr. Seaanes 2 oF ates in Se. ) By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 11284) granting a pension to 
mn M ~VestaL (at the request of Mr. PurNEeLt), indefinitely, | Alice McCarty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
ane wat t hose eckhd 7 : By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11285) 
on account oO ee granting a pension to Christiana Hoffman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Also, a bill (H. R. 11286) granting a pension to Mary A. 
House do now adjourn. Binker ; to the Committee on Pensions. . 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o’clock and 28 By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 11287) for the relief of W. 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, | RB. Moses & Sons, the Willis-Smith-Crall Co., American Home 
April 13, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. Furnishers Corporation, the Western Electric Co., and S. A, 

ph ey to the Committee on Claims. 
iliac laa st eal ; ; $y Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 11288) granting a pension to 
REPORTS OF COMMIT EES ae UBLIC BILLS AND Walter B. Kelley; to the Committee on Pensions. ’ 
RESOLUTIONS. By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 11289) for the relief of 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, the children of William Wheeler Hubbell and his wife, Eliza- 
Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, | beth Catherine Hubbell, both deceased; to the Committee on 
| 


ADJOURN MENT. 


S. J. Res. 186. A joint resolution authorizing the transfer to | Claims. 
the jurisdiction of the Joint Committee on the Library certain By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 11290) granting 
reservations in the District of Columbia for use in connection | a pension to Almira L. Boutelle; to the Committee on Invalid 
with the Botanic Garden; without amendment (Rept. No. 894). | Pensions. 
Referred to the House Calendar. By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11291) granting 
a pension to Joseph J. Chevrette; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11292) 
granting a pension to Lucinda Hayes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11293) granting a pension to 
Elmira Pariseaux; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11294) granting 
a pension to Phoebe Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

$y Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11295) granting an increase 
of pension te Cynthia L. Godfrey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S.156. An act for 
the relief of the heirs of Julio Carrazco, deceased; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 895). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Claims. H.R.6386. <A bill for the 
relief of the Delaware & Hudson Co., of New York City: with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 896). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H.R. 862. A bill for 
the relief of Vivian Hood; with an amendment (Rept. No. 897). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. ; 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4145. A bill for the 
relief of Leonidas Sawyer; with an amendment (Rept. No. 898). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LOGAN: Committee on Claims. H.R.4421. <A bill for 
the relief of John Albrecht; with amendments (Rept. No. 899). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9472. A 
bill for the relief of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co.; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 900). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9941. A 
bill for the relief of the Maryland Casualty Co., the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Baltimore, Md., and the 
National Surety Co.; with an amendment *(Rept. No. 901). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9942. A 
bill for the relief of the Maryland Casualty Co., the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. of Maryland, and the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. of Baltimore, Md.; with amendments (Rept. No. 
902). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5058. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Resolution adopted by 
the board of estimate and apportionment of New York City, urg- 
ing the continuance of the Brooklyn Navy Yard and hospitaliza- 
tion for disabled veterans; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

5059. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of Mount Morris Com- 
munity Council of Defense and the Harlem Tenants’ Associa- 
tion, of New York, urging necessary appropriation to provide 
private sanitoriums at Saranac Lake and Liberty, N. Y., for 
tubercular soldiers; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

5060. By Mr. BIXLER: Petition of Warren County (Pa.) 
citizens, urging support of the Voigt bill (H. R. 8086); to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

5061. Also, petition of Mercer County (Pa.) citizens, urging 
the passage of the Voigt bill (H. R. 8086) ; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

5062. Also, petition of citizens of Elk County, Pa., urging the 
passage of the Towner-Sterling bill (H. R. 7 and 8S. 1252); to 
the Committee on Education. 

5063. Also, petition of Warren County, Pa., citizens, urging 
support of the Voigt bill (H. R. S086); to the Committtee on 
, ‘ aa ry 1° ; . . Agriculture. 

PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. | 5064. By Mr. CAREW: Resolution unanimously adopted by 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials | the Broadway Association of New York City, relative to the 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: Senate amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill; to the 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 11281) to reguiate | Committee on Appropriations. 
interstate commerce in coal; to the Committee on Interstate and | 5065. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution adopted by the board of 
Foreign Commerce. estimates and apportionment of New York City, relative to the 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 11282) to create Federal local | Brooklyn Navy Yard and hospitalization for disabled veterans; 
option districts, to provide money to pay the expected deficit in | to the Committee on Appropriations. 











the Treasury, to amend the revenue act of 1921, and for other 5066. Also, resolution adopted by the Broadway Association 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. of New York City, favoring the enactment of the Senate wmend- 
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ment to the Post Office appropriation bill to reestablish the 
pnetunatie-tube system in the New York post office; to the Com- 
inittee on Appropriations. 

067. By Mr. FAUST: Resolution signed by citizens of St. 
Joseph, Mo., favoring passage of the Towner-Sterling educa- 
tional bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5068. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Resolution unanimously adopted by 
the Broadway Association of the city of New York, on April 7, 
1922, urging the House of Representatives to support the Senate 
amendment to the Post Office bill providing for the continuance 
of the pneumatic-tube system in New York City; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

5009. Also, resolution adopted by the board of estimate and 
apportionment of the city of New York, urging the continuance 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard and hospitalization of the veterans 
of the New York district for the purpose of relieving the em- 
ployment situation; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

5070. By Mr. KAHN: Petition of citizens of Oakland, Calif., 
against Sunday closing legislation; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5071. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation of “Jew York City, N. Y., relative to the 
Fitzgerald accident compensation bill (H. R. 10034); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5072. Also, petition of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, Il, relative to the conservation of forests; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

5073. Also, petition of the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment of the city of New York, relative to the Brooklyn navy 
vard and hospitalization of disabled veterans; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

5074. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 248 citizens of 
Healdsburg, Calif., pretesting against the enactment of House 
bills 9753 and 45388, compulsory Sunday observance bills; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 





5075. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Leo H. Mix and other resi- 
dents of Hamburg and vicinity in New York State, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 9753 and other Sunday bills; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5076. By Mr. RADCLIFFE: Petition of citizens of Paterson, 
N. J., and vicinity, protesting against the passage of House 
bill 9753; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5077. By Mr. RIORDAN: Resolution adopted by the Broad- 
way Association, relative to a Senate amendment to the Post 
Office appropriation bill reestablishing the pneumatiec-tube sys- 
tem in the New York post office; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

5078. Also, resolution adopted by the board of estimate and 
apportionment relative to the Brooklyn Navy Yard and hos- 
pitalization for disabled veterans; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

5079. By Mr. ROSSDALE: Resolution adopted by the Broad- 
way Association of New York, that the pneumatic-tube system be 
restored in New York City; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

5080. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of L. G. Hess and Fred C. 
Foster, of Rome, N. Y., favoring passage of the Chandler bill 
(H. R. 9198) providing old-age pensions for veterans of the War 
with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5081. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Charles G. Martin, Esq., 
of New Castle, Pa., in support of House bill 7213; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5082. Also, petition of Chapter No. 1, Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War, of Philadelphia, Pa., in support 
of Senate bill 1565; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5083. By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Boston, protesting against the closing of the 
Charlestown Navy Yard; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5084. By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolution of the Gen. H. W. 
Lawton Camp, United Spanish War Veterans, of Springfield, 
Mass., in favor of maintaining an adequate Army and Navy; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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